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TIIE  PRIVILEGE  QUESTION. 

ORD  PALMERSTON  is  so  little  of  a  constitutional 
antiquary  that  he  regards  the  Crown  as  one  of  the 
I  Estates  of  the  Realm,  or,  in  other  words,  identifies  the  Queen 
with  one  class  of  her  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  First 
Minister  has  sense  and  discretion ;  and  he  recommended,  in 
a  speech  of  admirable  temper  and  prudence,  the  Resolutions 
which  expressed  a  compromise  previously  settled  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  wisdom  of  the  course  which  has  been  adopted 
is  proved  by  the  unanimous  assent  which  indignant  members 
vainly  attempt  to  explain  away  by  speeches  inconsistent  with 
their  votes.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  although  he  denounced 
with  frantic  indecorum  the  absence  of  opposition  to  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  is  as  fully  pledged  to  the  pacific  policy  of 
the  Resolutions  as  the  most  rational  and  consistent  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Bright’s  organ  affected  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  party  would  vote  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  an  excuse  for  the  concurrence  of  the  small  faction 
of  extreme  Liberals  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  judicious  inac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Collier,  Lord  Fermoy,  and  Mr.  Edwin  James 
withdrew,  in  deference  to  universal  opinion,  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  they  had  prepared  under  a  misconception 
of  its  tendency.  The  divisions  which  took  place  in  the 
I'  Committee  on  Precedents  sufficiently  indicated  the  indis¬ 
position  of  the  House  to  precipitate  an  unnecessary  colli¬ 
sion.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  in  all  divisions  for  the  strongest 
and  most  pugnacious  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons. 
Their  more  prudent  and  dispassionate  chief,  though  he 
would  probably  have  been  glad  to  hush  the  matter  up,  appa- 
|  rently  thought  it  desirable  to  retain  some  control  over  the 
proceedings  of  his  zealous  colleagues  by  adopting  their 
1  patriotic  language  whenever  it  was  not  too  enthusiastic. 
Two,  at  least,  of  the  minority  of  three  ought,  on  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bright’s  Draft,  to  be  well  satisfied  that  they 
'  failed  in  pledging  the  Committee  to  the  implied  proposition 
that  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pym  formed  an  authoritative  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Bright,  with  a  not  un¬ 
natural  sympathy,  proposed  to  quote  six  or  seven  times 
in  the  Report  the  defiance  which  the  famous  leader  of 
the  popular  party  addressed  in  Charles  I.’s  last  short 
Parliament  to  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  same  autho¬ 
rity,  it  might  have  been  urged  that  the  Commons  were 
exempt  from  process  of  treason  or  felony,  and  that  they 
might  commit  their  own  members,  and  even  Peers,  to 
the  Tower  for  words  spoken  in  debate.  Mr.  Walpole 
was  fortunately  not  in  a  passion,  and  accordingly  his 
Report  is  consistent  with  the  analogies  of  law  and  with 
the  rules  of  logic.  The  amendments  which  were  introduced 
with  Lord  Palmerston’s  assent,  while  they  perhaps  tended 
conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  House,  effected  no  serious 
cnange  in  the  tone  or  substance  of  the  Report. 

The  most  important  alteration  in  the  Chairman’s  Draft 
was  carried  on  the  motion  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  little  reason  to  regret 
the  change.  Mr.  Walpole  had  remarked  that  the  power  of  the 
')  House  of  Commons  had  been  diminished  by  the  practice  of 
j  granting  duties  for  unlimited  periods,  and  by  the  distribution 
of  supplies  into  different  statutes.  The  majority  of  the 
Committee  probably  thought  it  inexpedient  to  acknowledge 
that  any  right  of  the  House  could  fall  into  partial  desuetude, 
and  some  of  them  may  perhaps  have  observed  that,  in 
accounting  for  a  decay  of  privilege,  the  author  of  the  Draft 
unintentionally  suggested  a  method  by  which  it  might  be 
revived.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  a  considerable  cost  of 
Parliamentary  and  public  convenience,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  may  in  future  secure  the  absolute  control  of  all  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements.  Taking  advantage  of  the  error  of  their 
rivals,  and  of  their  own  casual  concurrence  with  public  i 


opinion,  the  Lords  have  won  a  post  which  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  ultimately  hold.  In  a  paragraph  proposed 
by  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  it  was  accurately  stated  that  “the 
“  great  principle  that  the  right  of  determining  the  amount 
“  of  national  expenditure,  and  of  furnishing  the  Crown  with 
“  the  means  of  meeting  such  expenditure,  exclusively  belongs 
“  to  the  Commons,  has  been  for  more  than  four  hundred  years 
“  asserted  and  maintained  by  them,  without  interfering  with 
“  the  independent  authority  of  the  Lords,  by  adhering  strictly 
“  to  the  forms  of  Parliamentary  proceeding.”  Mr.  Estcourt 
proceeded  to  argue  that,  in  default  of  a  formal  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  a  rejected  Bill,  it  is  necessary  to  acquiesce  in 
the  permanent  control  of  the  Budget  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Palmerston’s  third  Resolution  points  to  the 
not  less  obvious  inference,  that  Parliamentary  forms  may  be 
so  manipulated  as  to  deprive  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  of  any  future  facility  for  correcting  the  financial  im¬ 
providence  of  the  Commons. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  an  immediate  collision  between 
the  Houses  was  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  aggrieved  party  is 
estopped  by  its  own  regulations  from  taking  the  initiative  in 
a  quarrel.  According  to  Parliamentary  practice,  a  conference 
can  only  be  demanded  by  the  House  which  is  at  the  moment 
in  possession  of  a  Bill.  If  a  Supply  Bill  is  sent  down  with 
amendments,  the  House  of  Commons  demands  a  conference,  but 
theBillfor  therepeal  of  the  Paper  Dutyis  at  present  waitingto 
be  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on  a  certain  day  in  next 
November.  On  the  principle  that  every  wrong  has  its  con¬ 
stitutional  remedy,  the  helplessness  of  the  House  of  Commons 
might  be  urged  as  a  proof  that  no  breach  of  privilege  has  been 
committed.  A  case  might  be  imagined  in  which  the  repeal 
of  a  tax  might  be  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  without 
any  corporate  or  Parliamentary  action  whatever.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  compel  any  individual  peer  to  take  charge  of  a 
Bill  from  the  Commons,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  measure 
can  be  introduced  without  a  mover.  If  the  Government  had 
withdrawn  the  Paper  Bill,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
only  have  known  that  the  measure  which  it  had  itself  recently 
passed  had  never  been  brought  by  any  peer  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  rejection  by  a 
majority  is  equally  irreversible ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
acquiesce  in  the  rebuff,  and  to  consider  whether  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  anticipate  and  defeat  similar  proceedings  in 
future. 

The  Government  Resolutions  are,  on  the  whole,  compara¬ 
tively  unobjectionable.  If  ti  ■  vast  majority  of  the  House 
desired  to  express  its  own  pre  ailing  opinion,  a  more  candid 
exposition  of  the  circumstance  s  might  easily  have  been  com¬ 
posed  ;  but  it  would  have  been  unseemly  to  confess  “  that 
“  this  Blouse  was  talked  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  February, 
“and  that  it  had  not  the  courage  or  honesty  to  retract  a 
“  hasty  decision  when  it  had  arrived  at  a  sounder  conviction  in 
“May.”  Only  an  assembly  of  cynics  would  proceed  to  explain 
how  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  encouraged  in  a  consti¬ 
tutional  encroachment  by  the  just  alarm  which  had  been 
excited  by  a  reckless  sacrifice  of  the  public  revenue.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  that  the  ancient  privilege  of  the 
Commons  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  endangered  by  the 
abusive  exercise  of  a  power  which  the  House  of  Lords  would 
neverhave  otherwise  questioned.  There  are  some  thingSwhich 
it  is  better  not  to  place  on  record,  or  even  to  utter  in  public, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  well  that  the  House  of  Coin  mops; 
should  not  bluster  too  loudly  about  its  rights  at  the  Jaaqmfejsk 
when  it  has  confessedly  been  guilty  of  misfeasance^  i&  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Lord  Palmerston’s  sop  to  patriotic 
indignation  seems,  on  the  whole,  not  excessive,  and  3$  If  bad 
been  more  scanty  it  might  have  failed  of  its  purpose. 
claim  of  right  is  expressed  moderately,  accuratel^Hamf’ 
literal  conformity  with  many  approved  precedent.  he'd 
exposition  of  latent  powers  with  which  the  Resolutions  00^^ 
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elude,  although  it  may  imply  a  warning,  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  construed  as  a  threat. 

It  is  much  better  to  settle  Constitutional  quarrels  by  some 
compromise  or  tacit  understanding ;  but  if  they  are  pushed 
to  extremity,  they  resolve  themselves  into  questions  of  com¬ 
parative  power.  Those  who  have  approved  of  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Lords,  and  yet  deprecated  their  exercise  of 
their  legal  right  of  rejecting  Supply  Bills,  have  been  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Houses,  the  victory  must  necessarily  remain 
with  the  assembly  which  grants  or  withholds  supplies. 
The  Lords  will  retain  the  power  of  rejecting  any  Bill,  but 
the  Commons  can  send  up  Money  Bills  which  no  House  of 
Lords  will  venture  to  reject.  Even  in  the  ensuing  session, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  include  in  a  single 
Bill  the  grant  of  an  Income-tax  which  will  be  indispensable 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  the  repeal  or  modification 
of  half  the  duties  which  remain  in  the  tariff  of  Customs  or 
Excise.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  or  divide  such  a 
Bill,  the  Lords  would  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  throwing 
all  the  affairs  of  the  country  into  confusion,  or  of  abstaining, 
as  in  all  former  times,  from  the  regulation  of  the  Budget.  The 
precedents  show,  at  the  utmost,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  tolerate  a  trifling  interference,  but  Lord  John  Bussell 
and  Mi-.  Gladstone  were  justified  in  maintaining  that  no  Bill 
for  repealing  an  important  tax  has  ever  been  rejected  or  lost 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  majority  of  the  Committee 
decided,  not  that  the  assertion  was  untrue,  but  that  it  was 
undesirable  to  include  in  the  Beport  arguments  which  involved 
no  technical  distinction. 

If  the  country  and  the  House  of  Commons  concurred  in 
the  common  and  plausible  opinion  that  the  Lords  ought  to 
possess  a  control  over  Money  Bills,  it  would  be  easy,  by 
mere  acquiescence,  to  introduce  a  great  constitutional  change. 
The  objection  to  such  a  policy  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
at  the  same  time  inexpedient  and  impracticable.  Mr. 
Collier's  argument,  though  opposed  to  his  vote,  would 
have  been  difficult  to  answer.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  extra¬ 
vagance  is  only  a  bombastic  and  untimely  assertion  of  con¬ 
stitutional  doctrines,  although  Mr.  Disraeli  justly  remarked 
that,  like  Demosthenes,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seemed  to  consider  the  oratorical  gestures  which  he  per¬ 
formed  an  equivalent  for  the  action  which  he  recommended. 
Lord  John  Bussell  showed  that  it  would  be  a  blunder  as 
well  as  an  innovation,  that  Finance  Ministers  should  have 
two  assemblies  to  consider  and  to  convince ;  and,  he  might 
have  added,  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  not  to 
share  the  responsibility  and  possible  odium  of  taxation. 
Even  if  the  new  theory  were  unobjectionable,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  realize  or  maintain  it,  for  old  fashioned  consti¬ 
tutional  doctrines  will  retain  their  popularity  long  after  the 
Budget  of  i860  has  been  forgotten.  The  Resolutions  pledge 
the  House  to  no  particular  course  of  future  action,  and  if 
the  Lords  prudently  profit  by  the  hint,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  approach  nearer  to  a  collision. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  RAPINE. 

"TTVE  have  never  pretended  to  fathom  the  precise  plans  of 
V  T  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Probably  they  are  not 
so  fixed  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  assume,  but  rather  shift  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  change  and  openings  present  themselves — as 
this  or  that  door  in  the  European  house  appears  to  be  on  the 
latch,  as  this  or  that  window  seems  imperfectly  fastened.  In 
answer  to  those  who  demand  the  reasons  of  our  apprehensions, 
we  have  pointed  simply  to  patent  facts — to  a  life  passed  in 
conspiracy  ;  to  a  throne  won  by  treason,  perjury,  and  mas¬ 
sacre  ;  to  Europe  kept  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  twice  plunged 
into  war ;  to  the  crowd  of  “  unofficial  ”  pamphlets  which 
breathe  the  spirit  of  restless  aggrandizement ;  to  Savoy, 
solemnly  renounced,  and  then  violently  appropriated  ;  and, 
above  all,  to  those  vast  and  costly  armaments  which  are  in  a 
perpetual  course  of  augmentation,  and  which  can  have  no 
conceivable  object  but  that  of  aggressive  war.  These  are  the 
“  data  ”  whereon  we  ground  conclusions  which  we  shall  not 
abandon  because  somebody,  on  paying  his  bill  at  a  French 
inn,  has  not  found  the  landlady  avowedly  disposed  for  an 
immediate  invasion  of  England — much  less  on  that  still  more 
slender  security,  the  pacific  protestations  of  Napoleon  III. 
Practically,  indeed,  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  our 
censors  ;  for  they,  after  scoffing  at  our  irrational  fears,  and 
denouncing  our  lack  of  diplomatic  politeness,  end  by  advising 
us,  merely  “  by  way  of  precaution,”  to  “  grasp  our  arms.”  The 
French  Emperor  is  the  most  respectable  of  mankind  ;  but  if 


you  have  to  travel  alone  with  him,  carry  loaded  pistols  with 
you  “  by  way  of  precaution.”  Affairs  in  Europe,  we  have 
been  informed,  “  look  more  pacific  at  this  moment  than  they 
“  have  for  a  long  time  past.”  We  should  hope  they  did. 
This  was  the  reward  we  expected  for  spending  our  money  in 
ships  and  fortifications,  and  our  time  and  labour  in  getting 
up  Volunteer  corps. 

However,  an  article  which  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  “unofficial”  Opinion  Rationale,  seems  really  to  afford 
a  glimpse  of  the  scheme  which  at  present  occupies  the 
French  Emperor’s  mind.  The  ostensible  object  of  the 
article  was  to  allay  the  fears  of  Germany ;  but  the  German 
mind  must  be  singularly  constituted  if  its  fears  can  be 
allayed  by  such  chloroform  as  the  article  contained.  The  day 
of  “  revendicalion  par  la  force,'”  it  seems,  has  passed.  It  would 
not  do  at  the  present  time,  without  pretence  or  excuse,  to 
pour  an  army  of  invasion  into  the  Rhine  provinces.  The 
Emperor  is  endowed  with  “  a  tact  too  nice,  a  sentiment  of 
“the  tendency  of  opinion  too  just,”  to  propose  that  sort  of 
thing  to  France — “  tact  ”  and  “  sentiment  of  the  tendency  of 
“opinion,”  being,  we  presume, the  Imperial  substitutes  for  the 
more  commonplace  restraints  on  burglarious  desires.  To 
speak  plainly,  Louis  Napoleon  is  acute  enough  to  see  that  a 
repetition  of  the  unmasked  rapine  of  his  uncle  would  bring  the 
world  about  his  ears.  The  epoch  of  Dick  Turpin  is  gone — 
that  of  Sadleir  and  Pullinger  has  arrived.  France,  “  not  to 
“  mince  matters,”  as  the  honest  Iago  of  the  Opinion  Nationals 
says,  “  does  not  renounce  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,”  but  she 
must  have  a  moral  pretext  for  seizing  on  it.  A  moral  pre¬ 
text  there  is  likely  to  be.  Europe  is  “undergoing  a  process  of 
“  decomposition  and  recomposition,”  for  which  of  course  French 
intrigue  is  not  at  all  responsible.  Nobody  knows  what  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  afewyears.  “  The  future  is  open  ;  it  is  a 
“  history  which  it  belongs  to  nobody  to  write  beforehand.” 
“  Neai-ly  the  whole  of  the  map  of  Europe  is  in  question.”  It 
certainly  is  in  question  in  the  effusions  of  French  pam¬ 
phleteers.  “Is  Prussia  bound  by  oath  never  to  think  of 
“  German  unity  1  Can  she  answer  that  she  will  never  cast 
“  a  longing  eye  on  Hanover,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hesse, 
“  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg  1  To-day  Sovereigns  era* 
“  brace  each  other,  and  certainly  do  so  in  good  faith.  But 
“  who  can  know  what  their  people  will  demand  of  them  a 
“  few  years  hence  1  And  if,  under  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
“  public  opinion,  all  Germany  should  come  to  form  one 
“powerful  State,  would  it  be  just,  would  it  be  reasonable, 
“  that  France  alone  should  preserve  her  frontier  of  1815, 
“  when  everybody  in  Germany  would  find  it  expedient  to 
“  extend  or  suppress  his  own  1  ”  Of  course,  it  would  be 
most  unjust  and  unreasonable  that  the  Germans  should  be 
allowed  to  alter  their  own  internal  arrangements  without 
extending  their  territory,  and  that  France  should  not  be 
allowed  at  the  same  time  to  extend  her  territory  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  her  neighbours.  Again  we  are  told,  “  If  the  Ger- 
“  mans  should  think  proper  to  modify  their  ancient  political 
“  Constitution,  and  substitute  for  the  impotent  Confedera- 
“  tion  a  single  strong,  centralized  Government,  we  would 
“  not  answer  that  France  would  not  think  it  reasonable  to 
“  demand  of  Germany  compensations  and  securities.” 

The  “  impotence”  of  Germany,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  rights  and  vested  interests  of  France ;  and  if 
Germany  ceases  to  be  “  impotent,”  France  is  to  be  entitled 
to  seize  a  certain  number  of  German  provinces  by  way  of 
“compensation.”  No  nation  contiguous  to  France  shall 
have  the  audacity  to  be  united,  well-organized,  and  powerful 
like  France  herself,  without  forfeiting  to  her  a  portion  of  its 
territory  by  way  of  security  for  her  continued  preponderance. 
No  country  shall  presume,  without  being  fined  for  its  presump¬ 
tion,  to  put  itself  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  be  at  the  common 
tyrant’s  feet.  To  induce  Prussia  to  take  the  step  on  which, 
according  to  this  modest  and  beneficent  doctrine,  the  Rhine 
provinces  would  escheat  to  France,  was  plainly  the  object  of 
the  earnestly  desired  interview  with  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
is  the  object  of  the  pamphlets  in  which  M.  About  and  the 
rest  of  the  Emperor’s  literary  voltigeurs  impress  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  “  unity”  on  the  German  nation.  Sardinia  has  been 
incited  to  go  to  war  with  Austria  and  extend  her  own 
dominions  in  Italy,  in  order  to  furnish  the  pretext  which 
theEMPEROR’s  “tact”  perceives  to  berequired  by  the  “  tendency 
“  of  opinion”  in  the  present  day,  for  the  revendicalion  (not  by 
force)  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  Prussia  is  urged  to  extend 
her  dominions  in  Germany  that  she  may  furnish  a  similar 
pretext  for  a  like  process  in  regard  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine.  There  is  yet  another  quarter  in  which  the  same 
game  may  be  played.  If  Spain,  in  the  process  of  “  decom- 
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“position  and  recomposition,”  should  happen,  “under  the 
“  irresistible  pressure  of  public  opinion,”  to  “  cast  an  eye” 
|  upon  Portugal,  and  thus  substitute  a  single  strong  monarchy 
for  the  “impotent”  duality  of  the  Peninsula,  would  it  not  be 
“reasonable,”  would  it  not  be  “just,”  that  France,  as  a 
|  “  compensation”  and  a  “security”  should  revendicate  (but 
j  not  by  force)  Spain  up  to  the  Ebro  ?  Could  this  obvious 
!  moi-al  necessity  escape  the  “tact”  of  the  Emperor?  Has 
'■  he  not  already  shown  that  it  is  present  to  his  mind  ? 

French  publicists  naturally  measure  the  morality  of  other 
I  States  by  that  of  their  own.  They  fancy  Prussia  must  be 
longing  to  thrust  her  hand  into  her  neighbours’  pockets,  just 
as  they  ai’e  themselves.  They  take  it  for  granted  that 
j,  German  Sovereigns  must  come  to  a  Congress  with  hearts  as 
insincere  and  designs  as  perfidious  as  those  which  a  French 
diplomatist  brings  to  a  Conference  of  nations.  Put,  besides  this, 
they  import  their  own  political  tastes  and  aspirations  into  the 
minds  of  people  totally  different  in  character  from  themselves. 
The  “  unity”  which  they  fancy  so  irresistibly  tempting  to  all 
the  world  is,  in  fact,  tempting  to  themselves  alone.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  their  own  character  and  temperament  to  see 
:  the  height  of  greatness  in  a  nation  organized  like  a  single 
huge  barrack  under  one  vast  and  uniform  oppression.  The 
Germans  belong  to  the  nobler  race — the  race  which  inclines 
not  to  the  “  unity”  of  an  enormous  herd  of  men  obeyiug  a 
single  driver,  but  to  freedom  of  self  development  and  mascu¬ 
line  independence.  Germany  has  multiplied  centres  of  poli- 
i  tical  and  intellectual  life,  great  iu  their  collective  energy,  and 
usefully  qualifying  each  other  by  their  various  tendencies. 
What  would  she  gain  by  relinquishing  all  these,  and  reducing 
herself  to  a  vast  expanse  of  soulless  and  lifeless  provinces, 
forming  a  mere  pedestal  for  the  vanity  of  one  overweening 
metropolis?  It  is  not  everybody  that  thinks  it  the  summit 
of  all  happiness  and  grandeur  to  be  absorbed  and  annihilated 
in  the  glory  of  Paris,  as  a  Buddhist  hopes  to  be  absorbed  and 
annihilated  in  the  Divine  Essence.  Thoroughly  French,  too, 
is  the  habit  of  regarding  confederacies  as  necessarily  “  impo- 
,  “tent.”  They  are  comparatively  “impotent”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  internal  tyranny  and  of  external  aggression,  which, 
to  a  Frenchman,  seem  the  grand  objects  of  national  exist¬ 
ence.  But  they  are  not  impotent  for  their  proper  object, 
which  is  that  of  maintaining  peace  among  a  group  of  States 
without  extinguishing  their  independence,  and  securing  them 
all  against  the  attacks  of  external  enemies.  Nothing  could 
be  looser,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  or  less  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  a  French  worshipper  of  unity,  than  the  federal 
organ  ization  of  the  States  of  Holland;  yet  that  confederacy 
overthrew,  in  defensive  war,  the  two  greatest  and  most  cen¬ 
tralized  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  Swiss  Federation  can 
hardly  be  said  even  to  possess  a  federal  Executive,  so  loose  is 
the  tie  between  the  different  Cantons ;  yet  it  has  held  its 
own,  and  bids  fair  still  to  hold  its  own,  against  the  most 
powerful  aggressoi’.  Any  one  who  meddled  with  the 
territories  of  the  U  nited  States  of  America  would  probably, 
in  like  manner,  be  speedily  convinced  that  local  self- 
government  is  not  necessarily  the  source  of  military  weak¬ 
ness.  Prussia  has  no  need  to  seek  greatness  by  grandiose 
immorality.  True  moral  greatness  is  within  her  reach.  She 
may  be  the  honoured  chief,  without  being  the  grasping  and 
oppressive  mistress,  of  the  great  German  League.  She  may 
take  the  lead,  on  behalf  of  Germany  and  humanity,  in  keeping 
the  French  nation  within  its  natural  boundaries,  which  are 
those  of  the  French  language  and  the  French  race.  She  may 
save  a  portion  of  a  noble,  moral,  and  free  people  from  being 
absorbed  into  a  military  despotism,  confounded  in  character 
with  its  subjects,  and  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  morality 
with  those  who  inspire  the  Opinion  Nalionale. 


THE  FUSION  OF  THE  ARMIES. 

THE  “  owls  and  bats  ”  whose  “  mournful  hootings  ”  dis¬ 
turb  the  serenity  of  careless  legislators  for  India  may 
console  themselves  for  their  obscene  place  in  the  animal 
creation  by  turning  over  a  file  or  two  of  the  Times.  W ith 
all  our  experience  of  the  levity  of  newspaper  writers,  we 
were  not  prepared  for  the  outrageous  discrepancy  between 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  military  topics  by  the  leading 
London  journal  and  the  articles  it  has  devoted  during  the 
last  fortnight  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  local  Indian  army 
with  the  Queen’s  forces.  Whence  comes,  we  should  like  to 
know,  the  general  uneasiness  respecting  a  measure  in  itself 
abstractedly  desirable,  but  from  that  distrust  of  the  War 
Department,  in  all  its  branches,  which  the  Times  has  shown 
such  unwearied  industry  in  diffusing  ever  since  the  Crimean 


War?  Is  J.  0.  a  dog  that  the  leading-article  writer 
should  do  this  thing  ?  Has  Mr.  Russell  damned  the  na¬ 
tional  honour  for  nothing  that  his  employers  should  pay 
this  incredible  compliment  to  the  Executive  of  the  army? 
The  Horse  Guards  and  the  War  Office  cannot  invent  or 
practise  commonly  decent  methods  of  administration — there¬ 
fore  double  their  duties.  Their  disposal  of  patronage  is  sub¬ 
servient  where  it  is  not  corrupt — therefore  make  an  enor¬ 
mous  addition  to  it,  and  let  it  be  bestowed  in  a  field  entirely 
beyond  the  ken  of  English  public  opinion.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  army  is  so  wasteful  that  every  man  costs  500 1. 
a-year — therefore  give  them  a  standing  excuse  for  as  much 
expenditure  as  they  please,  and  an  unlimited  power  of  drawing 
on  the  exchequer  of  India.  The  English  Commissariat  broke 
down  utterly  in  Russia — let  its  system  be  extended  to  the 
Indian  Commissariat,  which  never  failed  in  any  single  par¬ 
ticular.  Promotion  in  England  has  always  gone  by  con¬ 
nexion  and  money — give  its  apologists  the  absolute  control 
of  a  service  which  is  founded  on  elevation  by  seniority  and 
merit.  The  horse  is  foundered — clap  a  second  rider  on  its 
back.  The  house  is  tottering — give  a  ball  on  the  first-floor. 

Those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  never  believed  entirely 
in  the  corruption  and  incapacity  of  the  military  authorities, 
may  be  expected  to  look  on  the  fusion  of  the  armies 
with  somewhat  less  alarm  than  permanent  military  mal¬ 
contents.  But,  unless  Mr.  Roebuck’s  theory  be  the  true 
one,  that  the  more  a  man  knows  of  India  the  less  he  is  to 
be  trusted  on  Indian  subjects,  the  immense  preponderance 
of  Indian  opinion  against  the  proposed  step  ought  to  make 
its  most  confident  advocates  hesitate.  Properly  speakiug, 
there  is  no  Indian  opinion  whatever  in  favour  of  it.  There 
is  not  even  that  conflict  of  judgment  which  the  Times,  then 
in  the  see-saw  stage,  was  enlarging  upon  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  William  Mans¬ 
field,  with  a  few  other  persons  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the 
point,  have  strongly  advised  the  amalgamation  ;  but  all  the 
authorities  of  this  stamp  allow  that,  previously  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  among  the  Company’s  Europeans,  they  were  for 
maintaining  a  local  army,  but  have  had  their  view  changed 
by  the  occurrence  which  they  call  a  mutiny.  Now  the 
character  of  the  miscalled  mutiny  is  perfectly  ascertainable 
from  the  Blue-book  published  last  Tuesday,  and  we 
in  England,  though  we  cannot  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
multifold  considerations  which  lead  men  of  Indian  expe¬ 
rience  to  the  opinion  in  favour  of  a  local  army,  are  perfectly 
well  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  how  far  such  an  opinion, 
once  formed,  ought  to  be  modified  by  the  disaffection  among 
the  troops.  W e  say,  then,  that  the  description  of  this  effer¬ 
vescence  as  a  mutiny  is  as  bold  a  misnomer  as  ever  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  delude  the  indolent  and  hasty.  Not  only  had  the 
men  a  grievance,  but  they  had  a  legal  grievance — a  peculi¬ 
arity  which  at  once  broadly  distinguishes  their  case  from 
that  of  the  sailors  who  mutinied  at  the  Nore  just  before  they 
sailed  to  annihilate  the  French  navy.  It  is  quite  terrible, 
write  the  Generals,  to  find  regiments  corresponding  with  each 
other,  and  soldiers  secretly  leagued  in  disobedience.  Yes  !  but 
the  question,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  men,  was  whether 
they  were  soldiers  at  all.  The  mutineers  of  the  Nore  never 
for  a  moment  alleged  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  bound  by 
the  Articles  of  War;  but  this  was  the  very  point,  and  far 
from  an  idle  one,  which  was  taken  by  the  Company’s  Euro¬ 
peans.  Those  who  know  these  troops  best  assert  that  they 
might  have  been  overworn  with  fatigue,  put  on  quarter- 
rations,  and  drilled  to  exhaustion,  without  a  thought  of  re¬ 
sistance  crossing  their  brain ;  but  they  were  overcome  by  the 
persuasion  that  they  had  the  law  on  their  side.  It  always  is 
so  with  Englishmen ;  and  we  don’t  believe  for  an  instant 
that  any  amount  of  discipline,  though  it  involve  an 
infinity  of  stiff  cravats  and  an  eternity  of  position-drill, 
will  ever  make  a  born  Englishman  amenable  to  his 
superior  when  he  takes  his  stand  on  a  point  of  law. 
The  Generals,  having  probably  made  up  their  minds 
that  there  was  “  nothing  in  the  point,”  could  see  only 
wicked  insubordination  in  the  movement.  But  officers 
in  supreme  command  are  not  the  best  judges  of  circumstances 
like  these.  They  don’t  like  such  things  to  occur  in  their 
time,  and  feel  them  almost  as  a  personal  injury  to  themselves. 
Moreover,  they  were  too  near  the  danger,  which  was,  for  a 
while,  undoubtedly  serious.  We  will  not  insult  Lord  Clyde 
and  Sir  William  Mansfield  by  comparing  them  with  the 
European  denizens  of  Calcutta,  but  there  is  no  degree  of 
sense  or  courage  which  will  exempt  a  man  from  the  tendency 
to  overrate  the  criminality  of  persons  who  have  exposed  him 
to  serious  peril. 
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1  lie  vote  of  Monday  is  of  course  conclusive  as  to  the 
Parliamentary  succe;s  of  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  Bill.  Not 
hut  that  its  ultimate  fate  might  be  very  insecure  if  it  were 
ot  a  nature  to  call  for  long  debate.  We  have  not  forgotten 
the  great  majority  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  original 
scheme  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  how  it  dwindled  and  dwindled,  in  the  course  of  discus¬ 
sion,  till  at  last  a  Palmerstonian  House  of  Commons  would 
only  consent  to  the  abolition  ot  the  old  Government  on  con¬ 
dition  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  bad  copy  of  itself, 
the  objections  to  the  assumption  of  direct  authority  over 
India  by  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  arise  from  its  im- 
perviousness  to  argument,  but  from  the  circumstance  that 
Indian  questions  require  peculiarly  careful  examination, which, 
being  at  once  dull  and  unfamiliar,  they  will  very  rarely  have 
the  advantage  of  receiving.  By  placing  a  subject  of  the  ut¬ 
most  gravity  before  the  House  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
invite  the  least  possible  discussion,  a  reckless  Indian  Minister 
may  al  ways  make  sure  of  obtaining  its  consent  by  a  sort  of 
coup  cle  main.  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  had  one  of  these 
successes,  for  the  House,  glad  to  escape  from  a  long  course 
of  distasteful  debates,  has  in  effect  thrown  him  back  his 
measure,  and  bids  him  carry  it  out  on  his  own  responsibility. 
He  is  not  celebrated  for  his  diffidence,  or  he  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  feel  not  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  undertaking 
he  has  on  his  hands.  Unsupported  by  any  public  opinion 
in  England  except  the  shallowest  and  most  superficial,  and 
so  little  seconded  by  Indian  sentiment  that  he  has  had  to 
commit  what  seems  to  us  a  gross  illegality  for  the  purpose 
of  neutralizing  the  combined  opposition  of  his  Council,  he 
has  engaged,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
to  govern  an  immensely  distant  and  vitally  important 
dependency  by  a  moveable  army.  The  same  Roman  legions 
seem  to  have  been  stationed  for  centuries  in  the  same 
quarters ;  but  England  is  now  proceeding  regere  imperio 
populos,  by  an  army  constantly  journeying  from  one  side  of 
the  globe  to  the  other.  One  great  fraction  is  to  be  in 
England;  another  is  to  be  in  India;  and  a  third,  scarcely 
less  in  magnitude,  is  to  be  perpetually  sailing  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  course  one  set  of  quarters  will  be 
perpetually  tending  to  drain  away  more  than  its  share  of 
men  from  the  other ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  there  is  more 
imminent  danger  in  emptying  England  for  an  Indian  object 
or  in  suddenly  carrying  off  the  bulk  of  the  European  troops 
from  India  for  service  in  some  Continental  campaign.  The 
last  is  the  more  probable  eventuality;  and  its  likelihood 
explains  why  Anglo-Indian  “owls  and  bats”  are  afraid  of  a 
project  which  threatens  to  leave  India  half-garrisoned,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  takes  the  expenses  of  European  wars 
out  of  the  Indian  exchequer. 


THE  NEAPOLITAN  CONSTITUTION. 

HE  audacious  meanness  of  the  grant  of  a  Neapolitan 
Constitution  may  possibly  embarrass  the  friends  of  the 
Italian  cause.  It  is  true  that  no  man,  in  or  out  of  Naples, 
believes  in  the  sincerity  of  the  King,  who  may  perhaps  have 
secured  beforehand  an  express  dispensation  forperjury, instead 
of  trusting  to  the  large  Papal  indulgence  which  always  covered 
his  fathers  falsehoods  and  cruelties.  The  Liberal  leaders  as¬ 
suredly  hope  nothing  from  Royal  promises  ;  but  they  may 
possibly  desire  to  use  the  dynasty  as  an  instrument  for 
maintaining  the  separate  political  existence  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  Monarchy  which  was  long  the  most  popular  and 
powerful  in  Italy  may  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  supremacy 
ol  I  iedmont ;  and  some  theorists  may  even  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  a  division  into  two  Sovereignties  will  not  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  national  regeneration.  A  year  ago,  much 
might  have  been  said  in  favour  of  Neapolitan  independence 
if  the  Government  had  possessed  sufficient  prudence  or 
spirit  to  identify  itself  with  the  cause  of  Italy.  At 
the  present  day,  separation  means  disunion,  contingent 
hostility,  and  a  constant  opening  for  the  arms  or  policy 
ot  unfriendly  foreigners.  Having  already  lost  Sicily, 
Naples  is  in  no  position  to  stand  alone,  even  if  the 
State  .were  internally  as  thoroughly  united  as  Piedmont. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  Constitutional  Government  should 
maintain  itself  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Royalists,  under 
the  cold  disapprobation  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  There  would 
be  a  Papal  faction,  a  French  faction,  a  Republican  faction, 
incessantly  conspiring  ;  and  all  sections  of  malcontents  might 
li.orn  time  to  time  unite  with  one  another,  relying  on  the 
discontent  of  the  city  rabble  and  of  the  old  Royal  army, 


Judicious  Neapolitan  pati'iots  long  since  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  indispensable 
condition  of  freedom  or  improvement.  The  opportunity  of 
enjoying  a  temporary  show  of  powei\  and  of  effecting  a  few 
nominal  reforms,  ought  not  to  turn  them  aside  at  the  present 
crisis  from  the  paramount  object  of  dethroning  the  dynasty. 
Even  if  the  present  wearer  of  the  Crown  were  sufficiently 
recommended  by  his  incapacity,  the  maintenance  of  a 
separate  kingdom  involves  the  risk,  at  no  distant  period, 
of  some  Murat  or  Leuchtenberg  pretender,  who  would 
be  supported  by  all  the  power  of  France.  It  is  only  in  one 
great  Italian  monarchy  that  there  will  be  no  room  for  foreign 
usurpation.  For  this  reason  the  Imperial  journalists  and 
pamphleteers  of  Paris  protest  with  equal  vehemence  against 
national  organization  in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  As  long  as 
there  arc  petty  Principalities  under  the  dominion  of  un¬ 
popular  rulers,  French  bayonets  and  universal  suffrage  may 
at  any  moment  suppress  all  independence  and  freedom. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Garibaldi  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  precipitate  the  annexation  of  Sicily  by  the  use  of  the  same 
questionable  machinery  which  has  already,  in  its  exercise 
at  Nice,  deprived  him  of  an  Italian  birthplace.  Universal 
suffrage  can  neither  strengthen  nor  undo  the  title  which  is 
derived  from  his  own  achievements,  and  from  the  voice  of 
the  population.  The  new-fangled  device,  though  it  may 
carry  out  his  immediate  purpose  in  Sicily,  may  at  any 
moment  be  turned  against  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 
It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  vote  which  might  be  given 
by  the  peasantry  of  Calabria  or  the  Abruzzi ;  and  even 
now  the  numerical  majority  in  the  capital  would  probably 
proclaim  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Francis  II.  A.  vote 
organized  by  Mazzini  in  favour  of  a  Republic  would 
probably  overthrow  the  fabric  of  Italian  independence  ;  and, 
at  the  best,  universal  suffrage  can  only  confirm  Garibaldi’s 
existing  power  of  disposing  of  the  destinies  of  Sicily. 

The  annexation  itself,  forced  on  against  Garibaldi’s  former 
opinion,  will  bring  his  enterprise  prematurely  within  the 
baleful  influence  of  French  diplomacy.  There  is  little  use  in 
addressing  notes  of  remonstrance  to  Palermo,  while  at  Turin 
Count  Cavour  may  shrug  his  shoulders  in  disclaimer  of  all 
responsibility  when  he  is  exhorted  to  save  the  King  of 
Naples  from  destruction.  When  Sicily  is  once  amalga¬ 
mated,  the  liberating  Dictator  sinks  back  into  the  position  of 
a  mere  Governor,  or  perhaps  of  a  mutinous  Sardinian  subject. 
If  he  pursues  his  enterprise  on  the  mainland,  he  will  lose  the 
services  of  the  Sicilian  army  which  he  is  creating,  and  once 
more  he  will  have  to  commence  the  career  of  a  private 
adventurer,  as  if  he  had  only  yesterday  landed  at  Marsala. 
The  insolent  counsels  of  France  will  be  urged  with  additional 
energy  at  Turin,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  necessary  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  injured  King  of  Naples. 
Down  to  the  present  time,  it  seems  that  the  Government  of 
Turin  has  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  French  Ambassador, 
by  declining  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  falling 
Neapolitan  dynasty.  The  project  of  an  Italian  Federation 
was,  even  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  war,  with  good 
reason  regarded  as  an  unseasonable  attempt  to  perpetuate 
the  weakness  and  dependence  of  the  Peninsula.  The  re¬ 
newal  of  the  scheme  under  present  circumstances  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  insulting  absurdity.  A  federal  relation 
which  included  only  three  potentates  would  in  itself  be  a 
questionable  contrivance,  and  when  the  characters  and 
positions  of  the  proposed  partners  are  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration,  their  union  would  present  strange  anomalies.  The 
Pope,  who  would  be  the  nominal  head  of  the  League,  has 
excommunicated  the  King  who  would  be  its  practical 
leader  for  occupying  provinces  which  would  be  gua¬ 
ranteed  by  both  ;  and  Sicily,  which  is  claimed  by  Naples 
as  a  part  of  itself,  is  on  the  point  of  being  annexed  to 
Piedmont.  The  meaning  of  a  Federal  alliance  would 
simply  consist  in  the  renunciation  of  the  prospect  of  Italian 
unity;  and  the  only  motive  by  which  it  can  be  even 
ostensibly  recommended  is  to  be  found  in  the  ambitious 
jealousy  of  France.  Imperial  pamphleteers  still  continue  to  im¬ 
press  upon  Victor  Emmanuel  the  belief  that,  of  all  his  recent 
acquisitions,  he  holds  Lombardy  alone  by  a  sufficient  title. 
The  annexation  of  Tuscauy  and  of  Rnmagna  has  never  yet 
been  recognised  at  the  Tuileries ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Central  Italy  derives  its  freedom  only  from  the  national 
act  and  will,  instead  of  relying  on  the  condescending  bene¬ 
volence  of  a  foreign  patron. 

The  best  solution  of  the  Neapolitan  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  the  deposition  of  the  King  and  his  family  by  the 
Assembly  which  is  about  to  be  summoned.  It  is  impossible 
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that  a  Constitutional  Government  should  maintain  a  neutral 
position  towards  the  conqueror  of  Sicily.  Garibaldi  will 
insist  on  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  island,  and 
he  will  also  require  strong  guarantees  for  the  adhesion  of 
Naples  to  an  Italian  policy.  None  of  the  objects  which  he 
has  in  view  will  be  attained  as  long  as  the  King  possesses 
any  portion  of  substantial  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  useless  to  maintain  a  dynasty  which  can  never  be  trusted 
with  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  received  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  three-coloured  flag  with  significant  indifference. 
A  portion  of  the  mob  celebrated  the  occasion  by  an  attack 
on  the  police,  or  possibly  the  agents  of  the  Government 
themselves  originated  a  disturbance  which  ended  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  written  record  of  their  crimes.  It  is  probable  that 
an  active  party  is  in  correspondence  with  Garibaldi,  but  no 
decisive  step  can  be  taken  until  the  patriotic  leaders  have 
ascertained  the  disposition  of  the  army.  The  only  generals 
whose  names  are  known  to  the  world,  have  long  been 
identified  with  the  fallen  tyranny ;  but  perhaps  they  may 
not  be  indisposed  to  redeem  their  error  by  deserting  a 
losing  cause.  In  1848,  the  army  was  indifferent  between 
despotism  and  Constitutional  Government,  until  the  King 
found  it  convenient  to  violate  his  oath  and  his  honour.  If 
the  officers  of  the  present  day  prove  equally  compliant,  the 
Piedmontese  forces  will  be  competent  to  take  precautions 
against  a  future  resumption  of  their  allegiance  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  King.  It  will  be  better  that  Naples  should  be 
liberated  without  civil  war  and  bloodshed,  but  the  work 
will  remain  unaccomplished  as  long  as  a  Bourbon  King 
is  on  the  throne.  The  withdrawal  of  recognition  from 
the  agent  of  the  former  Duke  of  Tuscany,  forms  but  a  slight 
instalment  of  the  concessions  by  which  the  despairing 
tyrant  will  have  to  purchase  even  the  contemptuous  for¬ 
bearance  of  Sardinia.  It  would  save  trouble,  and  spare  some 
superstitious  remorse,  to  abdicate  instead  of  becoming  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  the  schismatic  spoliation  of  the  Pope.  If  the 
Parliament  of  Naples  has  sufficient  courage  to  imitate  the 
example  of  England  in  1688,  the  annexation  to  Northern 
Italy  will  be  a  simpler  and  safer  solution  than  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  William  of  Orange  for  James  II. 


THE  PRINCE  OE  WALES’S  VISIT  TO  CANADA. 

EEFOB.E  Saturday  next,  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  have 
departed  on  his  graceful  and  by  no  means  unimportant 
mission  to  Canada.  He  will,  no  doubt,  go  charged  to  express, 
with  the  warmth  which  the  good  feeling  of  the  Canadians 
towards  this  country  so  well  deserves,  the  affectionate 
regard  of  her  Majesty  for  that  noble  portion  of  her 
dominions;  and  he  will  find,  in  the  most  thoroughly  English 
of  all  our  colonies,  a  truly  English  welcome  and  the  response 
of  truly  English  hearts.  In  addition  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Queen,  he  may  safely  undertake  to  convey  to  the  Cana¬ 
dians  the  sincere  sympathy  and  warm  interest  of  the  English 
nation.  Great  in  herself,  England  is  doubly  great  in  the 
nations  of  which  she  has  had  the  happiness  to  become  the 
parent,  and  of  which,  if  one  has  unfortunately  parted  from 
her  side  in  anger,  the  rest  are  still  united  to  her  in  the  bond 
of  a  free  and  affectionate  connexion,  and  destined,  we  may 
hope,  one  day  to  pass,  by  an  amicable  transition,  into  the 
higher  and  more  responsible  state  of  perfect  independence. 
Ominous  as  affairs  may  appear  in  Europe,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  star  of  Old  England  is  yet  near  its  setting.  But,  if 
disaster  should  come,  half  England  will  still  be  placed  beyond 
its  reach.  Other  empires,  when  they  arrived  at  the  time  mar-ked 
out  for  them  by  destiny,  have  died,  and  left  no  relics  of 
themselves  behind.  Ours  would  survive  itself  in  its  offspring, 
and,  defying  fate  and  mortality,  be  still  great  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun.  It  is  in  vain  that  our  rivals  and  enemies 
mark  our  weak  points,  gloat  over  the  fancied  symptoms  of 
decay,  and  predict  our  approaching  fall.  The  fall  of  the 
parent  will  not  suffice  unless  the  children  can  be  slain  with 
the  same  blow.  Lay  London  in  ashes,  and  the  spirit  of  St. 
Stephen’s  and  Westminster  Hall  will  remain  unscathed  from 
Sydney  to  Toronto — it  will  remain  and  win  back  the  world. 
Quench  the  glory  of  England — other  Englands  will  survive  to 
witness,  that  if  their  foundress  was  neither  exempt  from  the 
vices  which  attend  Imperial  destinies,  nor  from  the  common  fate 
which  seems  to  await  Imperial  greatness,  she  was  not  actuated 
only  by  the  vulgar  lust  of  dominion,  and  that  her  spirit  was 
not  ungenerous  nor  her  aims  low.  We  have  long  given  up 
not  only  the  attempt,  but  the  desire,  to  make  our  colonies 
subservient  to  the  petty  purposes  of  commercial  monopoly. 


We  cannot  expect  them  to  add  directly  to  our  military 
strength — on  the  contrary,  it  may  with  reason  be  argued  that 
the  dispersion  of  our  forces  over  the  world  which  their  defence 
requires  is  the  main  cause  of  our  military  weakness.  We 
have  come  to  regard  them  as  what  they  truly  are — portions 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  portions 
of  that  greatness  which  are  nobler  and  purer  than  the 
rest,  because  they  are  untainted  by  selfish  ambition,  unal¬ 
loyed  by  the  memory  of  wrong , unstained  by  blood.  These 
are  the  works  of  liberty.  It  is  in  vain  that  despotism 
endeavours  to  emulate  them.  It  may  conquer,  but  it 
cannot  colonize ;  it  may  found  dependencies,  and  govern 
them  through  its  viceroys,  but  it  cannot  found  and  train 
to  maturity  a  free  nation.  France  may  poiut  to  one 
great  colony.  It  is  a  colony  which,  founded  by  the  most 
powerful  and  illustrious  of  her  Kings,  languished  under 
his  sway  and  that  of  his  successor,  and  was  inspired  with 
vigour  and  vitality  only  when  Pitt  and  Wolfe  transferred 
it  to  a  foreign,  but  a  more  generous,  rule.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  will  see  a  French  population  amounting  to  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  living,  as  his  mother’s  subjects, 
under  the  free  institutions  of  England,  in  comparative 
tranquillity  and  contentment,  while  France  herself  has 
plunged  from  revolution  to  revolution,  only  to  end  in  a 
second  military  despotism  worse  than  the  fii’st.  France 
dreams  only  of  adding  to  her  greatness  by  accessions  of 
territory,  to  be  acquired  through  military  aggression  on 
her  neighbours.  England  can  deliberately  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  loss  of  territory  will  add  to  her 
greatness,  by  raising  her  colonies  into  sister  and  confederate 
nations. 

After  traversing  Canada,  and  inaugurating  the  great 
monument  of  her  rising  wealth  and  power,  the  Prince  will 
put  off  his  character  as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty, 
and  pay  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  May  the  presence  of 
the  descendant  of  George  III.  as  a  friend  and  guest  help  to 
heal  the  old,  but  still  rankling  wound,  which  the  folly  of  his 
ancestor  and  his  ancestor’s  Ministers  inflicted  !  The  utmost 
period  of  human  life  lias  more  than  elapsed  since  that 
fatal  quarrel ;  and  the  last  man  who  fought  in  the 
War  of  Independence  on  either  side — who  suffered  by, 
or  was  responsible  for,  the  Stamp  Act  or  the  abrogation 
of  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts — has  long  been  in  his 
grave.  The  evil  policy  which  then  guided  English 
councils  —  which  guided  the  councils  of  all  Imperial 
nations  in  that  age — has  been  buried  with  the  past.  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen  and  English  writers  have  a  thousand  times 
acknowledged  the  wrong  that  was  done,  not  by  the  English 
nation,  but  by  an  arbitrary  King,  a  corrupt  Ministry,  and  a 
Parliament  which  was  not  the  representative  of  the  people. 
In  place  of  the  insignificant  traffic  which  the  statesmen  of 
the  last  century  struggled,  with  petty  covetousness,  to  fetter 
and  monopolize,  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  genial  in¬ 
fluence  of  unchartered  freedom,  a  mighty  trade,  not  only 
linking  the  two  nations  together,  but  making  the  prosperity 
of  each  absolutely  essential  to  that  of  the  other.  W e  are,  in 
blood,  in  language,  in  religion,  in  all  the  highest  elements  of 
nationality,  but  two  portions  of  the  same  people,  and  the  great 
intellects  of  England  rule  where  the  English  Crown  rules  no 
more.  Yet  England  and  America  are  not  friends — or,  if  they 
are,  their  friendship  is  hidden  deep  in  their  hearts,  and 
masked  by  the  outward  appearance  of  jealousy  and  dislike. 
We  care  not  to  analyze  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things. 
The  unhappy  bickerings  which  from  time  to  time  arise 
out  of  our  proximity  as  Imperial  Powers  on  the  American 
Continent  have  greatly  contributed  to  keep  it  alive.  Some 
of  the  blame  must  be  borne  by  English  demagogues,  who, 
holding  up  American  institutions  for  the  imitation  of  a 
community  to  whose  social  condition  they  are  wholly  un¬ 
suited,  provoke  expressions  of  inconsiderate  antipathy 
against  the  institutions  themselves  and  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong.  Satirical  writers,  painting  American  society 
with  the  unavoidable  one-sidedness  of  caricature,  and  for¬ 
getting  that  a  young  commercial  nation  cannot  at  once  rival 
the  polish  which  the  social  aristocracy  of  old  nations  has  at¬ 
tained  after  ages  of  barbarism,  have  left  envenomed  arrows  in 
the  side  of  American  self-respect.  The  surface  of  American 
politics,  which  is  their  worst  part,  has  alone  met  our  eyes, 
and  habituated  us  to  speak  with  somewhat  shallow  contempt 
of  a  system  under  which  an  Empire  has  grown  to  greatness 
in  the  brief  space  of  three  generations.  If  the  Prince  of 
Wales  can  do  anything  towards  the  production  of  a  kinder 
feeling  between  the  nations,  he  will  have  rendered  thus  early 
in  life  a  great  service  to  the  State  and  to  the  English  race. 
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There  are  few  Englishmen  who  do  not  most  sincerely  wish 
that  such  may  he  the  result  of  his  expedition. 

The  Prince  is  beginning  public  life  early  in  representing 
the  Queen  on  this  occasion.  He  is  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year  ;  and  on  his  return  from  America  he  is  to  resume  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  Will  not 
the  coolness  of  his  youthful  head  be  rather  severely  tried  by 
the  incense  of  loyalty — that  incense  whose  overpowering 
fumes  give  Kings  only  too  much  right  to  be  destitute  of 
common  sense  1  He  must  remember  that  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  represents  is  the  principal  object  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  will  attend  his  progress,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  is  him¬ 
self  its  object,  it  is  the  expression  of  affectionate  expectations 
which  it  must  be  the  aim  of  his  life  as  a  man  and  a  Sovereign 
to  fulfil.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  bad  thing,  as  far  as  his  future 
academical  career  is  concerned,  that  he  should  at  once  put 
his  education  to  some  use,  and  learn  that  his  studies  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  not  a  mere  boyish  task,  but  a  real  preparation  for 
the  world.  Public  action  is  probably  the  best  antidote  to  those 
corrupting  and  degrading  influences  which  beset  the  youth  of 
Princes.  It  is  indolence,  joined  to  passion  and  opportunity,  that 
has  too  often  made  the  history  of  an  heir-apparent  one  of 
family  misery  and  personal  disgrace.  It  is  hard  enough  for  one 
to  whom  the  highest  honour  and  boundless  wealth  come 
without  effort,  who  can  never  feel  the  bracing  effects  of 
struggling  with  early  difficulties,  or  the  salutary  influences  of 
equal  friendship,  to  be  on  a  level  in  all  points  of  character  with 
other  men ;  but  his  best  chance  is  an  early  familiarity  with  the 
real  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  high  place  in  life.  The 
Pr;nce  must  see  how  it  fares  in  the  present  age  with 
Royalty  unsupported  by  personal  merit.  He  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  Candide  of  Voltaire’s  story  might  again 
sup  with  six  throneless  Kings.  He  must  perceive 
that  of  him,  too,  an  effort  will  be  required,  if  he  is 
to  transmit,  as  he  will  receive,  a  secure  and  honoured  throne. 
We  augur  well  of  his  expedition.  He  goes  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Colonial  Minister  deservedly  popular  in  the 
colonies  as  the  consistent  friend  of  a  liberal  and  generous 
system  of  Administiation.  His  own  demeanour,  if  it  is  in 
Canada  what  it  is  in  Eugland,  will  certainly  lose  no  hearts. 
May  his  voyage  be  prosperous,  his  mission  successful,  and  his 
return  safe  and  happy  ! 


THE  CHINESE  WAR  ESTIMATE. 

THE  enormous  estimate  of  3,800,000?.  for  the  Chinese 
war  inadequately  represents  even  the  liabilities  which 
have  been  actually  incurred.  At  this  moment,  the  account 
could  not  be  wound  up  under  5,000,000 ?.,  and  every  day  is 
necessarily  adding  to  the  irretrievable  outlay.  The  smaller 
estimate  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  routine  method 
of  bringing  expenses  to  account ;  but  the  Government  will 
have  to  provide  a  much  larger  sum  before  the  issue  of  the 
next  Budget.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  blind  deter¬ 
mination  of  sacrificing  two  or  three  millions  of  revenue  on 
the  eve  of  so  great  an  exceptional  expenditure.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  session,  the  demand  for  the  sum 
which  Parliament  will  soon  have  to  vote  might  have  been 
already  foreseen ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  so  active  a  mind  as 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  can  have  failed  to  occupy  itself  with  the 
mode  in  which  additional  supplies  were  to  be  provided. 
The  scale  of  the  expedition,  the  probable  cost  of  transport, 
the  demand  for  warlike  stores,  were  known  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  preparations  must  have  been  paid  for,  even  if 
the  Court  ol  Pekin  had  at  once  accepted  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Allies.  The  postponement  of  the  supplemental 
financial  arrangements  might  have  been  unobjectionable 
if  the  original  Budget  had  not  involved  the  abandonment 
of  a  considerable  revenue,  but  the  House  of  Commons 
actually  pledged  itself  to  large  reductions  of  taxation  while 
it  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  the  State. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calculated  justly  on 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  Parliament  to  cover  all  the 
national  outgoings,  but  he  has  cut  off,  without  notice,  the 
resources  which  might  have  been  found  in  duties  on  wine, 
on  spirits,  and  on  foreign  manufactures,  excepting,  since  the 
vote  of  thp  House  of  Lords,  the  vexed  article  of  paper.  It 
may  be  said,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  expense  of  the  China 
expedition,  but  the  principal  responsibility  in  matters  of 
finance  necessarily  rests  on  the  Minister.  It  is  neither 
popular  nor  easy  to  urge  upon  the  Crown  an  excess  of  revenue 
beyond  its  official  requirements. 

Proposals  for  increased  taxation  will  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 


ceived  with  jealousy  and  disfavour.  The  Excise  and  Customs 
duties  which  remain  are  so  heavy  in  amount  that  a  further 
rate  of  charge  might,  in  many  cases,  produce  no  proportional 
addition  to  the  revenue.  Sixteen  millions  from  spirits  and 
tobacco  can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  and  the  eleven  millions 
which  are  derived  from  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  are  only  raised 
by  the  maintenance  of  an  amount  of  duty  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  marked  out  for  reduction.  Malt,  which  pro¬ 
duces  between  five  and  six  millions,  might  perhaps  have 
been  loaded  with  an  additional  burden  if  the  French  Treaty 
had  not  furnished  a  special  reason  for  maintaining  a  fair 
competition  between  beer  and  light  foreign  wines.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  China  Budget  can  scarcely  be 
based  on  any  new  impost  on  commodities.  The  stamps,  in¬ 
cluding  Probateand  Succession  duties,  contributeeight  millions 
to  the  revenue,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  increase  the  amount 
by  any  new  adjustment  of  the  system.  In  the  three  mil¬ 
lions  arising  from  assessed  taxes  there  is  a  gross  and  per¬ 
manent  anomaly,  inasmuch  as  all  houses  below  20/.  rental 
are  exempted  from  contribution.  No  more  equitable  impost 
could  be  devised  than  an  extension  of  the  duty  downwai'ds, 
but  it  is  a  sufficient  objection  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
borough  electors  live  in  tax-free  houses.  An  additional 
charge  on  horses,  carriages,  and  similar  articles  of  luxury 
would  probably  be  found  unproductive,  as  it  would  certainly 
be  oppressive.  In  short,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  arrive,  by  a  smooth  and  easy  process  of  elimination,  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  once  more  resort  to  the  Income- 
tax.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  present 
contingency  when  he  referred,  in  different  portions  of  his 
Budget  speech,  to  the  arithmetical  symmetry  of  a  shilling  in 
the  pound.  With  an  extra  twopence,  producing  2,200,000 ?., 
he  might  probably  find  himself  in  a  position,  considering 
the  elasticity  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  to  provide  for  the 
official  estimate  of  the  Chinese  expenses.  His  former  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  tax  have  been  accepted  with  a  complacency  or 
passiveness  which  may  not  improbably  encourage  a  sanguine 
disposition  to  try  a  further  experiment  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  Yet  the  arguments  against  such  a  measure  are 
numerous  and  weighty,  nor,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
House,  do  they  seem  unlikely  to  prevail. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  tax,  as  it  has  recently  been  levied, 
consists  in  the  frequent  variation  of  the  rate.  From  1842 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  the  percentage  was 
sevenpence  in  the  pound  ;  and  if  the  same  rate  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  years  longer,  almost  all  the  inequalities  of 
assessment  would  have  corrected  themselves  by  the  mere 
lapse  of  time.  Since  1854,  the  tax  has  been  fourteenpence, 
sixteenpence,  sevenpence,  fivepence,  niuepenee,  and  finally 
tenpence.  In  all  the  changes  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  an 
active  part,  even  when  he  was  not  officially  responsible  for 
the  increase  or  reduction.  An  undue  burden  has  conse¬ 
quently  been  repeatedly  imposed  on  precarious  incomes,  and 
a  loss  to  the  revenue  to  a  larger  amount  has  probably  been 
incurred  through  the  artificial  temptations  which  have  been 
offered  to  fraud.  If  a  further  twopence  is  added  to  the  tax, 
evasions  will  become  still  more  frequent,  and  almost  all 
classes  will  be  irritated  by  the  belief  that  the  tax  is  unfairly 
imposed.  In  the  course  of  the  session,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  im¬ 
prudent  language  has  furnished  additional  reasons  against 
any  sweeping  resort  to  direct  taxation.  The  possessors  of 
property  and  the  recipients  of  comfortable  incomes  have  not 
been  conciliated  by  invidious  comparisons  of  the  incidence  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

An  additional  Income-tax  can  only  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  alternative,  and  that  it  is  necessary  or 
right  to  defray  the  China  outlay  from  the  public  revenue. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  fresh  duties  on  commodities  are 
scarcely  practicable,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  ordinary  cases 
a  remote  Eastern  war  furnishes  no  sufficient  justification  for 
a  loan.  Nevertheless,  it  may  for  once  be  more  advisable  to 
borrow  five  millions  than  to  increase  the  present  extraordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  taxation.  The  Imperial  policy  of  France, 
though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  a  transient  evil,  has  imposed 
upon  England  the  necessity  of  armaments  which  have  never 
been  previously  maintained  in  time  of  peace.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  army  and  navy  estimates  may  probably  repre¬ 
sent  a  permanent  charge  on  the  revenue,  but  the  cost  of  prepa¬ 
ration  and  of  material  by  sea  and  land  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
admit  of  reduction  hereafter.  There  is  no  imprudence  in 
charging  to  the  capital  account  auy  outlay  which  occurs  once 
for  all,  and  the  additions  to  the  Debt  which  Air.  Gladstone 
has  effected  within  the  present  year  might  have  admitted  of  a 
plausible  justification  if  they  had  not  been  associated  with  a 
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sacrifice  of  revenue.  Notwithstanding  the  re-borrowing  of  a 
million  in  Exchequer  bonds  and  the  anticipation  of  the  malt 
and  hop  credits,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  Income-tax,  the 
burdens  which  the  tax-payer  has  to  bear  are  almost 
unprecedentedly  great,  and  the  demand  for  additional 
payments  on  account  of  China  would  be  grievous  and 
unseasonable.  As  the  grant  for  fortifying  the  dockyards 
will  render  a  loan  inevitable,  there  might  be  economy  as 
well  as  convenience  in  covering  the  Chinese  deficit  by  the 
aid  of  the  same  operation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  similar 
considerations  may  have  occurred  to  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  the  dissensions  which  have  ai'isen  may 
account  for  the  rumours  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  possible  retire¬ 
ment.  The  exti’avagant  speech  of  Thursday  night  will  not 
fail  to  revive  the  uncertainty,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unconscious  that  he  was 
defying  his  colleagues  and  answering  the  speech  of  his  leader. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  any  proposal  which  may  be 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  should  proceed  from  a 
united  Government.  A  single-handed  Budget  is  a  sufficient 
achievement  for  one  session,  and  reliance  on  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  Ministry  is,  in  the  long  run,  more  satisfactory 
than  admiration  for  the  ability  of  an  individual.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  for  once  consent  to  be 
overruled  by  his  colleagues,  his  characteristic  earnestness 
will  soon  enable  him  to  vindicate  with  triumphant  enthusiasm 
the  course  which  he  may  have  previously  ridiculed  and 
denounced.  His  apology  for  a  loan  cannot  be  more  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  former  declarations  than  the  recommendation 
of  a  tenpenny  Income-tax  in  i860  after  his  withering  denun¬ 
ciation  of sevenpence in  1858. 


RUSSIA. 


milE  foreign  policy  of  France  has  lately  appeared  so 
JL  dangerous,  and  the  Emperor  has  created  such  profound 
distrust  of  the  use  to  which  he  will  put  the  power  he  has 
obtained,  that  Englishmen  have  very  naturally  begun  to 
regret  having  contributed  to  place  Europe  at  the  mercy  of 
an  adventurer.  No  doubt  the  Crimean  war  gave  a  great  lift 
to  Louis  Napoleon.  It  enabled  him  to  reap  all  the  benefits 
of  associating  with  England  and  all  the  benefits  of  eclipsing 
her.  It  taught  the  French  to  hope  that  he  knew  the  invalu¬ 
able  secret  of  managing  an  ally  so  as  to  get  the  best  of  the 
alliance.  It  opened  the  door  for  endless  private  intrigues, 
and  encouraged  the  notion  that  peace  or  war  depended  on 
his  will.  This  was  .all  very  pleasant  for  him,  but  it  is  not 
pleasant  for  us  to  look  back  on ;  and  so  the  Crimean  war  is 
often  voted  a  mistake  in  England.  It  cost  us  a  great  many 
men  and  a  great  many  millions  of  money;  and  as  labourers 
are  scarce,  and  the  Income-tax  is  heavy,  we  feel  all  the  evil  of 
the  war  very  distinctly.  Whatever  good  it  may  have  done 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  wholly  negative,  and  there¬ 
fore  unfelt.  We  are  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  Russia  on 
Europe ;  but  this  is  only  what  we  think  our  due,  and  no 
one  is  thankful  when  wrong  things  are  merely  set  right. 
Disapprobation  of  the  war  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  induce 
a  vague  belief  that  Russia  was  not  in  the  least  injured  by 
the  great  struggle,  and  that  she  is  now  as  rich,  honoured, 
and  powerful  as  ever.  This,  at  least,  is  demonstrably  untrue. 
Whether  the  Crimean  war  was  worth  its  cost  to  England 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  present  state  of  Russia  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  The  change  that  has  come  over  the  affairs  of 
Russia  may  be  estimated  from  the  simple  circumstance  that 
last  year  she  tried  to  borrow  twelve  millions  of  money  and  had 
to  take  up  five  millions  of  the  loan  herself,  and  that  she  is 
now  endeavouring  in  vain  to  float  a  loan  in  the  Loudon 
market  on  terms  which  would  bethought  quite  satisfactory  if 
offered  by  Brazil.  The  reason  is  that  the  war  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  trial  for  a  young  country.  An  expenditure  that  is 
nothing  more  than  a  cause  of  grumbling  to  an  old  and  rich 
country  like  England,  is  serious  to  a  country  that  has  just 
begun  to  accumulate  wealth  and  open  trade  on  a  large  scale. 
Commercial  stability,  Government  credit,  and  private  for¬ 
tunes  were  all  shaken  to  their  foundations  in  Russia  by  the 
severity  of  the  shock  of  a  war  against  two  rich  and  strong 
countries.  The  suffering,  the  harassing  anxiety,  the  sense  of 
oppressive  calamity  which  the  Crimean  war  has  entailed 
on  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Russian  families  are  beyond 
the  conception  of  a  nation  which  has  never  known  the 
real  horrors  of  war.  In  the  thinly  populated  districts 
where  agriculture  affords  the  sole  means  of  subsistence, 
the  chief  source  of  distress  has  arisen  from  the  fearful  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  lives  of  men  and  beasts  in  the  war ;  and 


how  fearful  that  consumption  was  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  one  regiment  left  Moscow  a  thousand  strong  and 
marched  into  Sebastopol  with  eleven  men.  But  in  the  towns 
ruin  has  followed  ruin,  and  the  commercial  population  has 
had  to  contend  with  an  almost  entire  destruction  of  credit 
and  an  enormous  increase  of  taxation. 

The  war  also  seems  to  have  lessened  the  prestige  and 
impaired  the  power  of  the  Central  Government.  There  is  a 
hesitation,  an  inconsequence,  and  a  fruitless  declaration  of 
ineffective  wishes  in  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  is 
something  new  there.  One  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  war 
was  supposed  to  be  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  We  had 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  we  had  blessed  our  enemies,  and 
brought  liberty  in  one  hand  if  we  held  the  sword  in  the 
other.  But  somehow  the  emancipation  seems  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  There  is  no  open  opposition.  Some  of  the  nobility 
approve,  and  some  disapprove,  but  no  one  positively  refuses 
to  obey  the  Czar.  At  the  same  time,  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  has  now  sunk  into  the  stage  where  nothing  is  done 
at  present,  and  hopes  are  relegated  to  a  very  uncertain 
future.  We  aye  told  that  emancipation  is  really  going  to 
begin  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  are  assured  that  this 
time  there  is  to  be  no  mistake.  But  no  one  seems  to  have 
spirit  to  do  anything  at  once.  So,  too,  the  peace  was  to  be 
inaugurated  with  a  great  concession  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ;  but  the  press  is  much  where  it  was.  Remarks  are 
tolei’ated  on  England  and  France,  for  they  hurt  nobody; 
but  no  point  of  domestic  policy  is  even  submitted  to  discus¬ 
sion.  The  Government  has  no  clear  line,  and  does  not  guide 
its  subjects.  There  have  also  been  instances  lately  where 
high  office  has  been  refused  on  the  ground  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  offered  did  not  like  to  mix  themselves  up  with 
the  Administration.  The  private  misery  has,  in  short,  told 
on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  ;  and  the  Russians  behave 
like  the  dispirited  subjects  of  a  beaten  Empire.  They  are 
not,  of  course,  humiliated  by  the  military  results  of  the  war, 
for  the  credit  of  their  resistance  was  quite  as  great  as  the 
credit  of  our  attack.  But  they  have  suffered  so  much  that 
they  are  disheartened  and  uncertain  ;  and  their  Government, 
we  suspect,  does  not  appear  to  them  quite  the  grand  and  om¬ 
nipotent  thing  it  did.  Russia  is  going  through  the  moral 
prostration  that  follows  a  severe  physical  malady,  and  would 
be  profoundly  astonished  if  she  could  comprehend  that  one  of 
the  adversaries  who  knocked  her  down  insisted  on  believing 
that  she  was  as  strong  and  hearty  as  ever. 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  position  of  Russia  in 
Europe  are  still  more  apparent.  It  is  oidy  since  Sebastopol 
was  taken  that  Prussia  has  begun  to  breathe  freely.  ■  The 
influence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  of  Russia  in  the 
States  of  North  Germany  was  not  unlike  the  influence  of  the 
Company  in  the  courts  of  the  native  Princes  of  India.  The 
people  hated  the  Russians,  but  they  feared  even  more  than 
they  hated  them,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy 
actually  prided  themselves  on  being  the  slaves  of  Russia. 
That  free  institutions  ai’e  possible  in  Germany  is  owing  to 
the  Crimean  war,  and  nearly  as  much  may  be  said  of  Italy. 
It  is  understood  that  Russia  cannot  afford  a  war,  and  will 
not  undertake  one  unless  it  is  absolutely  forced  on  her, 
whereas,  in  the  daysof  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  great  desire  of  Russia  was  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
showing  her  strength.  Now,  when  Russia  threatens  to  with¬ 
draw  her  representative  from  Turin  because  Count  Cavour 
is  suspected  of  encouraging  Garibaldi,  the  announcement 
attracts  little  more  attention  than  the  threat  to  the  same 
effect  that  proceeds  from  Spain.  Russia  is  only  one  among 
the  nations  that  Count  Cavour  has  to  reckon  with,  and  by 
no  means  one  of  the  most  important.  She  is  no  longer  the 
great  protectress  of  despotism,  ordering  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  bear  patiently  their  native  tyranny  on  pain  of  her  dis¬ 
pleasure.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  difference  more  felf  than 
in  Hungary.  The  Crimean  war  not  only  made  Russia 
generally  unwilling  to  interfere,  but  it  specially  alien¬ 
ated  her  from  Austria,  who  forsook  her,  as  she  thought, 
in  the  day  of  her  adversity.  The  Hungarians,  there¬ 


fore,  have  only  their  old  enemies,  the  Hapsburgs,  to 
settle  matters  with ;  and  although  we  hope  they  will  be 
content  with  security  and  freedom,  and  not  separate  from 
Austria,  yet  it  is  a  great  thing  that  they  should  have  a  fair  field 
to  fight  in,  if  fighting  must  come,  and  they  probably  would 
not  get  anything  at  all  if  Austria  could  rely  on  Russia.  In 
the  East,  Russia  must  always  be  powerful.  An  empire 
with  sixty  millions  of  Christian  inhabitants,  and  a  frontier  so 
comparatively  close  to  Constantinople,  must  be  very  influential 
with  the  Porte.  But  the  issue  of  Prince  Gortschakoff’s 
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recent  attempt  to  assert  Russian  supremacy  has  reminded 
Turks  and  Christians  that  Russia  is  only  one  among  other 
great  States,  and  is  an  enemy  that  may  be  encountered  and 
beaten.  In  itself,  the  Crimean  war  seems  to  us  a  decided 
success.  The  object  was  to  cripple  Russia,  and  thus  lessen 
her  political  influence.  She  is  crippled  very  seriously,  and 
her  political  influence  is  palpably  lessened.  It  is  said  that 
we  have  lost  more  than  we  have  gained,  for  we  have  taken 
political  influence  from  Russia  to  give  it  to  France.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  point  to  decide,  but  we  may  observe  that, 
as  one  principal  effect  of  the  Crimean  war  has  been  to 
increase  the  number  and  importance  of  the  free  neighbours 
of  France,  the  result  has,  so  far  at  least,  been  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  country  that  is  at  the  head  of  European  liberty, 
and  not  of  Imperialism. 


RIFLE  PRACTICE. 

ORTTTNE  has  been  most  propitious  to  the  Rifle  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  to  all  who  are  interested,  either  as  competitors 
or  spectators,  in  the  success  of  the  first  national  shooting 
match  since  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  comfort  and  effect,  it  was  a  very  satisfactory  thing  to 
have  a  fine  day  for  the  Hyde  Park  Review.  But  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  everything  depended  on  the  weather,  and  the  best 
shots  in  the  world  might  have  been  foiled  by  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain.  The  Queen’s  proverbial  good  fortune  gave 
her  a  perfect  day  for  her  first  essay  in  rifle  shooting,  and 
though  the  Royal  shot  which  opened  the  ceremony  had  been 
well  taken  care  of  by  previous  preparation,  it  was  not  the 
least  significant  part  of  the  performances.  The  art  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  improved  arms  of  modern  times  is  more 
wonderful  than  any  skill  which  has  been  displayed  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  in  the  Queen’s  shot  we  have  a  public 
manifestation  of  what  one  of  our  best  rifles,  when  properly 
pointed,  may  be  made  to  do.  The  ball,  fired  from  a  distance 
of  400  yards,  is  said  to  Inve  struck  within  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  centre  of  the  bull’s-eye.  William  Tell’s  mythical 
apple  feat  is  at  last  outdone  by  a  weapon  which  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  hit  an  orange  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Such  a  mark  would  of  course  be  invisible  at  so 
considerable  a  range,  and  Mr.  Whitworth  may  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  having  brought  his  rifles  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
which,  surpassing  as  it  does  the  powers  of  the  eye  itself,  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  incapable  of  improvement. 

To  those  who  had  any  familiarity  with  the  weapon,  the 
powers  of  a  first-rate  rifle  were  familiar  enough,  and  the 
chief  interest  of  the  meeting  consisted  in  the  test  it  afforded 
of  the  aptitude  which  the  Volunteers  had  acquired  in  its 
use.  A  soldier  who  can  with  tolerable  certainty  seal  the 
fate  of  any  single  enemy  at  a  distance  of  200  or  300  yards 
would  be  a  far  more  formidable  opponent  than  the  average 
rank  and  file  of  our  own  or  any  foreign  army,  and  most  of 
the  Volunteers  who  have  entered  the  competition  have 
attained  to  this  measure  of  skill.  But  considering  that  the 
competitors  were  picked  men  from  a  force  of  120,000,  and 
that  the  weather  was  so  eminently  favourable,  the  practice 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  first-rate.  Some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  perversity  of  the  authorities  who 
supplied  the  competitors  with  ammunition  which  did  not  fit 
the  regulation  barrels,  but  even  with  this  drawback  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shooting  would  have  been  much 
better  if  the  great  mass  of  the  Volunteers  had  not  been  with¬ 
out  the  opportunity  of  previous  practice.  The  theorists  of 
Hythe  maintain  that  they  can  make  a  recruit  a  first-rate 
shot  before  he  has  fired  a  round  of  ball  cartridge,  and  they 
certainly  have  proved  that  much  may  be  done  by  prelimi¬ 
nary  drill,  and,  indeed,  that  no  first-rate  practice  can  be 
made  without  it.  But  the  Wimbledon  meeting  has  proved 
what  no  one  of  common  sense  could  doubt — that  a  man  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  shooting  will  beat  any  one  who  competes 
with  him  on  the  strength  of  theory  alone. 

In  the  contest  for  the  Volunteer  prizes,  the  most  successful 
competitors  have  come  from  country  districts,  where  no 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining  suitable  ranges.  The 
prizes  for  all  comers  have  produced  better  practice  than  the 
Volunteers  could  show,  and  the  only  Englishmen  who  have 
beaten  the  delegates  of  the  Swiss  clubs  are  a  well  known  and 
well  practised  amateur  and  a  soldier  of  the  Royal  Marines. 
The  Volunteers,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  rifle-shooting  their  pastime,  were  completely 
beaten  in  the  open  struggle.  This  is  no  discredit  to  men  so 
utterly  unpractised  as  most  of  them  must  have  been,  but  it 
should  be  taken  as  a  warning  that  the  full  efficiency  of  our 


national  force  will  never  be  attained  until  the  facilities  for 
practice  are  much  greater  than  have  been  enjoyed  during 
the  present  year.  We  observe  that  the  Times  is  most  im¬ 
pressive  in  urging  upon  all  Volunteers  the  duty  of  steady 
practice  with  the  splendid  arm  which  has  been  placed  in 
their  hands.  The  exhortation  is  perhaps  scarcely  needed  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  able  to  attend  to  it,  as  any 
one  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  butt  of  the 
Victoria  Rifles  may  discover  from  the  incessant  practice 
which  goes  on  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  But  to  most  of  the 
metropolitan  corps  it  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  the  importance 
of  rifle  practice,  when  some  ten  or  twenty  shots  in  a  year  are 
about  as  much  as  they  have  on  the  average  an  opportunity 
of  firing. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  neglect  with 
which  this  important  part  of  the  Volunteer  machinery 
has  been  treated,  the  Wimbledon  meeting  will,  it  may  be 
hoped,  stimulate  some  additional  exertion  before  it  is  too 
late.  The  address  which  the  Rifle  Association  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  declared  their  object  to  be  to  establish  rifle 
shooting  as  a  national  pastime,  and  to  make  the  rifle  what 
the  bow  was  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets — the  familiar 
weapon  of  those  who  stand  forth  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Similar  ends  must  be  brought  about  by  similar 
means,  and  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Planta¬ 
genets  naturalized  the  long-bow  by  compelling  every  parish 
in  the  country  to  maintain  a  butt  at  the  common  expense. 
Something  less  than  this  may  serve  now,  and  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  burden  either  upon  local  rates  or  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  the  required  butts  may  be  bad  if  only  reasonable  facili¬ 
ties  are  given  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  But  by 
some  means  good  practice  ranges  must  be  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  all  our  V  olunteers,  or  the  army  which  has  been  called 
forth  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  present  year  will  decline  and 
perish  in  course  of  time  as  surely  as  a  plant  withers  for  want 
of  its  appropriate  nourishment.  Rifle  practice  is  the  food 
with  which  the  Volunteering  spirit  must  be  sustained  if  it  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  temporary  manifestation  of 
patriotism.  It  will  not  easily  die  even  under  discourage¬ 
ment,  but  sooner  or  later  it  must  give  way  for  want  of  its 
natural  support.  Starve  it,  and  it  will  dwindle  away.  Feed 
it,  and  it  will  thrive  and  grow  until  we  shall  have  an  army 
that  will  entitle  us  to  laugh  at  all  threats  from  abroad  and 
all  anxiety  at  home.  Still,  time  is  precious — the  movement 
is  in  its  young  days  yet,  and  a  check  now  may  be  fatal  to  its 
progress.  We  have  urged  this  point  again  and  again,  because 
it  is  so  clearly  the  vital  condition  of  the  permanent  existence 
of  the  Volunteer  organization. 

An  impression  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  some  quarters, 
that  the  War  Office  authorities  already  possess,  under  the 
Defences  Act,  power  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  any 
land  that  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  Rifle  Ranges. 
This  may  possibly  be  so,  but  it  would  be  somewhat  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  clauses  framed  to  authorize  the  taking  of  land 
for  dockyard  fortifications  should  be  elastic  enough  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  Volunteer  rifle  grounds,  which 
will  neither  be  purchased  with  public  money  nor  become 
public  property.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  War 
Office  considers  its  powers  so  extensive  as  has  been  supposed; 
for,  if  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessary  ranges  had  existed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  apathy  with  which 
the  authorities  have  looked  on  at  the  fruitless  efforts  of  the 
London  corps,  carefully  suppressing  the  fact — if  fact  it  be — 
that  all  the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  could  be 
removed  by  a  single  word  from  the  War  Minister.  It  is 
certain  that  the  managing  committees  of  the  different  corps 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  alleged 
power,  or  they  would  never  have  wandered  to  Croydon,  and 
Richmond,  and  Sydenham,  and  Woolwich  in  search  of  ground 
which  might  have  been  obtained  in  localities  much  more 
convenient  to  their  members.  One  of  two  things  ought  to 
be  done.  Either  the  necessary  authority  should  be  obtained 
from  Parliament,  or,  if  it  really  exists  already,  the  fact  should 
be  made  known  to  all  concerned,  and  every  reasonable  assist¬ 
ance  given  to  enable  the  Volunteers  to  make  use  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  War  Office.  Whatever  the  state  of  the  law 
may  be,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  authoritatively  de¬ 
clared,  in  order  that  it  may  be  applied  if  it  is  sufficient,  and 
extended  if  it  is  not.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subject 
has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Selwyn,  one  of  the  stanchest 
supporters  of  the  Volunteer  movement  to  be  found  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If,  as  will  probably  be  found,  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  law  are  too  doubtful  to  justify  the 
War  Office  in  acting  upon  them,  the  course  to  be  taken  is 
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clear.  A  short  Act  to  enable  the  War  Office  to  take  land 
under  the  Defences  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to 
Volunteer  corps  who  may  be  in  want  of  practice  grounds,  is 
the  only  measure  which  will  meet  the  emergency;  and  we 
hope  to  find  that  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert’s  answer  has  pledged 
the  Government  to  take  this  course  during  the  present 
session,  and  to  act  liberally  upon  the  powers  which  will  be  so 
acquired. 


COTTON  PROSPECTS. 

AN  American  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  Mr.  W. 

B.  Lawrence,  of  Bbode  Island,  who  is  best  known  in 
England  as  the  editor  of  Wheaton’s  International  law,  has 
just  published  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  interest,  in  French 
and  English,  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery.  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  production,  which  first  appeared  in  Paris,  and  is 
primarily  addressed  to  Frenchmen,  is  meant  to  induce  Euro¬ 
pean  critics  of  American  slavery  to  consider  their  own  posi¬ 
tion  in  refei’ence  to  it  before  they  profess  themselves  eager 
for  its  immediate  abolition.  The  official  section  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  belongs  includes 
most  of  the  Conservatism  and  nearly  all  the  statesmanship 
remaining  in  the  United  States,  and  accordingly  his  pamphlet 
is  exceedingly  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  criticisms  on 
Slavery  which  reach  us  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
neither  an  extravagant  panegyric  nor  an  extravagant  iuvec- 
tive,  but  is  exactly  pitched  in  the  tone  which  is  most  in 
harmony  with  the  taste  of  the  educated  classes  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  considerable  efiect  on  English  opinion 
were  it  not  that  there  runs  through  it  a  vein  of  unfriendli¬ 
ness  to  England,  which  is  traceable  partly  to  the  traditions 
of  the  writer’s  party,  and  partly  to  his  wish  to  command  the 
more  superficial  sympathies  of  his  French  audience.  “  You 
“  Frenchmen,”  writes  Mr.  Lawrence,  “  have  only  had  phi- 
“  lanthropic  objects  in  view  ;  but  permit  me  to  remind  you 
“  that  England,  in  proposing  to  abolish  slavery  in  America, 
“  has  not  been  governed  by  motives  entirely  disinte- 
“  rested.  Her  paymeut  of  twenty  millions  sterling  as 
“an  indemnity  to  her  West  Indian  planters  would  have 
“  been  a  sacrifice  of  profound  policy  had  she  succeeded 
“  in  transferring  to  her  almost  boundless  possessions  in 
“  the  East  the  monopoly  of  colonial  productions.”  This 
passage  insinuates,  without  stating  directly,  that  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was  intended  to  pave 
the  way  for  transferring  to  Bengal  and  Bombay  the 
market  for  the  products  now  raised  by  slave-labour  on  the 
islands  and  continent  of  America,  and  that  the  subsequent 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  for  the  discouragement  of  the  slave- 
trade  have  always  had  the  same  object.  A  more  ridiculous 
instance  of  one  nation  misconstruing  another  has  hardly  ever 
fallen  under  our  observation.  Frenchmen  might  be  excused 
for  detecting  this  long-sighted  policy  of  their  perfidious 
neighbour,  but  an  American  might  have  been  expected  to 
understand  men  of  his  own  race  a  little  better.  Is  it  entirely 
incredible  in  New  York  and  Boston  that  a  people  of  ener¬ 
getic  workers  should  occasionally  diversify  its  more  prosaic 
occupations  with  intervals  of  the  most  intense  sentimentalism] 
Americans  who  consider  this  possible,  have  the  key  to  the 
abolitionism  of  Great  Britain.  It  always  was,  is  now,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  entirely  sentimental.  No  thought  of 
national  interest  has,  for  one  moment,  made  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  pamphlet  points  out  with  simplicity 
and  distinctness  that  most  European  countries  would  be 
singularly  disinterested  if  they  wished  the  immediate 
destruction  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  U  nion.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  facts 
to  which  he  calls  attention  have  been  long  before  the 
public,  though  few  of  us  disquiet  ourselves  greatly  about 
dangers  lying  in  the  remote  future.  England  imports 
1,200,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  83  pounds  out  of  every 
hundred  come  from  the  American  Slave-States.  There  is  at 
present  no  serious  possibility  of  our  diminishing  this  propor¬ 
tion  by  getting  a  larger  quantity  from  India,  or  any  other 
quarter ;  and  even  if  we  succeeded  in  somewhat  augmenting 
the  supply  from  non-American  sources,  the  effect  on  the 
Southern  States  would  be  inappreciable.  For  everything 
promises,  as  Mi-.  Lawrence  points  out,  to  create  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  an  extraordinary  demand  for  additional 
cotton.  Every  single  European  country  has  recently  in¬ 
creased  its  home-manufactures,  and  hardly  any  limits  can  be 
set  to  the  requirements  of  France  under  her  new  commer¬ 
cial  system,  as  she  already  works  up  more  raw  cotton  than 
we  ourselves  imported  at  the  commencement  of  our  fiscal 


relaxations.  Italy,  too,  is  certain  to  augment  the  call  on 
the  Southern  States,  either  as  a  consumer  or  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  for  among  the  more  curious  results  of  freedom  a  very 
notable  one  is  an  instantaneous  passion  for  clean  new 
clothes.  Meantime,  the  home-demand  of  the  United  States 
themselves  is  advancing  with  enormous  strides.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  cotton  -production  is  not  only  a  gigantic  opera¬ 
tion  which  could  not  be  arrested,  or  even  slackened,  without 
entailing  severe  sufi’ering  on  multitudes  of  persons  in  Europe, 
but  it  is  also  a  process  which  tends  to  augment  its  rapidity 
exactly  in  the  same  degree  in  which  certain  of  the  strongest 
tendencies  of  the  European  world  enlarge  their  area  and 
sphere.  Freedom  and  Freetrade  in  Europe  have,  incidentally, 
an  unfortunate  effect  on  slave-labour  in  America,  for  they 
stimulate  its  growth  as  they  grow.  The  Republican  party 
in  the  United  States,  who  contend  not  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  States,  but  against  its  intrusion  into  the 
Territories,  are,  in  fact,  contending  against  an  impulse  com¬ 
municated  to  it  by  the  ever-increasing  desire  of  Europeans 
to  obtain  more,  and  ever  more,  raw  cotton. 

The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Lawrence  endeavours  to 
establish  the  impossibility  of  substituting  free-labour  for  the 
toil  of  slaves,  or  of  considerably  improving  the  condition  of 
the  negroes,  are  less  striking  than  his  remarks  on  the  general 
relation  of  European  interests  to  the  cotton  supply.  The 
examples  of  unsuccessful  emancipation  are  too  few,  and  admit 
of  too  diverse  a  construction,  to  constitute  a  full  proof  that 
the  American  blacks  can  never  be  better  off  than  they  are  in 
the  South  ;  and  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  free  negroes 
are  held  in  the  Northern  States  indicates  the  prejudice 
against  them  created  by  Southern  slavery  rather  than  their 
own  incapacity  for  freedom.  Mr.  Lawrence  does  not  ex¬ 
pressly  combat  the  well-known  opinions  of  Mr.  Olmsted, 
formed  during  his  travels  in  Texas,  respecting  the  superiority 
of  free  labour  to  that  of  negroes  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  ; 
but  there  are  observations  bearing  on  the  point  in  many 
parts  of  this  pamphlet.  Mr.  Lawrence  describes  the  aver¬ 
sion  of  free  whites  in  the  North  to  the  humbler  kinds  of 
severe  mechanical  labour  ;  and  doubtless  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  inpouring  of  Irishmen  enables  the  Northern 
States  to  get  drudgery  submitted  to  at  all.  Mi-.  Olmsted 
found  Germans  labouring  with  great  results  in  the  Texan 
cotton-fields ;  but  Germany  could  not  probably  supply 
more  than  a  part  even  of  the  additional  labour  which 
is  required  through  the  excess  of  the  proximate  over 
the  present  demand  for  raw  material.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  cotton-planting  is  an  operation  re¬ 
quiring  the  combination  of  considerable  capital  with  ener¬ 
getic  labour.  Cotton  cannot  be  raised  in  the  South  as  corn 
is  raised  in  the  North,  by  a  single  squatter  with  a  family  of 
stalwart  sons.  The  work,  when  the  critical  seasons  arrive, 
must  be  done  by  a  great  number  of  hands  labouring  together, 
and  a  plant  of  machinery,  almost  as  elaborate  as  a  manufac¬ 
tory,  must  be  provided  to  get  the  fibre  into  a  marketable 
state.  There  are,  therefore,  no  small  freeholds  in  the  South, 
and  it  is  the  necessity  for  large  capital,  quite  as  much  as  the 
contempt  of  labour  bred  by  the  spectacle  of  slavery,  which 
prevents  the  “  mean  whites”  of  the  Southern  States  from 
bettering  their  condition.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  feared  that 
the  substitution  of  the  labour  of  whites  for  the  labour  of 
men  of  colour  would,  even  if  encouraged  by  favourable  legis¬ 
lation,  be  a  tardy  and  gradual  process,  whereas  the  strain  on 
the  labour  actually  employed  which  is  caused  by  the  new 
European  demand  is  violent  and  immediate.  “  The  true  prac- 
“  tical  question  for  us,”  v-rites  Mr.  Lawrence,  addressing 
the  French  public,  “is  not  howto  get  rid  of  our  present 
“  labourers,  but  how  to  provide  for  the  enormous  consumption 
“  which  it  is  foreseen  that  just  economical  reforms  and  the 
“  independence  of  Italy  occurring  at  the  same  time  with  the 
“  general  peace  must  induce.”  The  crop  of  1857,  he  adds, 
was  three  millions  of  bales.  The  crop  of  1859,  the  extent  of 
which  is  only  just  ascertained,  reaches  to  four  millions.  It  is 
perhaps  a  natural  demand  that  the  European  nations  who 
have  caused  this  enormous  increase,  and  threaten  to  stimulate 
it  indefinitely,  should  consider  their  own  position  in  respect 
to  slavery  before  they  surrender  themselves  to  theories  which 
imply  its  unconditional  extinguishment;  but  this  conside¬ 
ration  has  been  sufficiently  attended  to  when  we  have 
recognised  our  partial  responsibility,  and  abstained  from 
unnecessary  bitterness  of  language  on  this  painful  subject. 
We  trust  that  Europeans  will  never  persuade  themselves, 
like  Mr.  Lawrence’s  political  friends,  that  what  is  very 
difficult  to  remedy  is  justified  by  the  difficulty. 
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CONVERSATION. 

IJ.  is  said  (hat  the  elder  Mathews  talked  so  much  and  so  fast 
ns  to  bring  on  a  painful  disease  of  the  tongue.  We  may 
wonder,  perhaps,  why  the  disease  is  not  more  common.  Most 
Frenchmen  and  Englishwomen,  for  instauce,  have  so  much  to 
say  in  (lie  short  time  which  life  allows  them  for  saying  it,  that 
:  ney  may  he  very  thankful  if  their  tongues  keep  constantly  well. 
Fut  still,  although  talking  continues  without  intermission  in  the 
world,  conversation,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  said  to  be  dying  out. 
ho  in  France,  earner ie,  once  the  pride  of  Frenchmen  and  French¬ 
women — the  specially  French  art  unattainable  by  foreigners — is 
stated,  by  those  who  know  Paris  best,  to  be  gradually  becoming 
extinct.  ^  People  meet  and  talk,  but  their  talk  is  of’ a  different 
kind.  rJ  here  is  no  longer  the  play  of  wit  and  raillery,  the  bril¬ 
liancy,  the  concentration,  the  rapid  glancing  at  a  hundred  sub¬ 
jects  in  turn  which  there  used  to  be.  Very  naturally  those  who 
are  enamoured  ot  the  literature  which  belongs  to  the  times  when 
conversation  most  flourished — deplore  the  loss  which  they  think 
modern  society  has  sustained,  and  some  enthusiasts  seem  to 
think  that  by  exhortations,  and  by  a  judicious  system  of  rules,  they 
may  revive  the  by-gone  fashion  which  they  admire.  There  issome- 
t  hing,  indeed,  to  be  said  on  theother  side.  The  talk  of  the  present 
day  may  be  unduly  depreciated,  and  the  merits  of  the  conversation 
of  other  times  may  he  exaggerated.  We  talk  in  our  way,  and  like 
it,  and  that  is  all  our  great-grand-parents  could  have  done. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  art  of  conversation  is  apt 
to  produce  prodigious  bores.  There  is  no  greater  nuisance  than 
when  a  company  is  set  to  listen  while  two  wits,  like  the  shepherds 
in  the  Eclogues,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  cleverness  and  smart¬ 
ness  of  their  sayings.  Of  course  this  is  not  conversation — the 
very  essence  of  the  art  of  conversation  is  that  all  present  should 
ednverse,  all  triumph,  and  all  be  happy.  But  this  is  an  ideal 
seldom  realized,  and  in  the  attempt  to  realize  it,  the  issue  often  is 
that  great  talkers  and  wits  overawe,  silence,  and  bore  their  friends. 
However,  after  every  deduction  of  this  kind  is  made,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  doubt  that  conversation  once  flourished  both  in 
England  and  France  in  a  way  that  is  now  gone  by,  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  what  were  the  conditions  of  its 
success,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  talk  within  the  reach  of  modern 
ambition. 

We  cannot  call  it  conversation  when  a  circle  is  gathered  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  one  person  declaim.  When  Samuel  Coleridge  or 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay  declaimed,  the  declamation  was  brilliant, 
instructive,  marvellous,  but  it  w  as  not  talk.  We  must  include  a 
give  and  take,  a  certain  balance  of  power  in  the  conversers,  an 
ease  in  expressing  difference  as  well  as  in  nodding  assent,  before 
w  e  come  to  conversation.  The  history  of  English  literature  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  two  instances  of  circles  where  conversation  was 
really  conversation.  The  famous  Club  was  perhaps  a  little  over¬ 
awed  by  Johnson,  but  the  talk  never  passed  away  from  Burke, 
^Reynolds,  and  Goldsmith.  How  they  talked  we  know  in  some 
measure  from  Boswell,  although  Bosw  ell’s  partiality  for  Johnson 
makes  it  out  that  it  was  always  the  whale  who  spoke  iu  the 
gathering  ol  the  fishes.  We  also  know  of  what  they  talked,  and 
how  freely  they  discussed  all  kinds  of  subjects.  The  conversation 
of  the  circle  to  u  hich  Pope  and  Swift  belonged  has  not  been  handed 
dou  n  to  us,  but  their  letters  and  their  writings  abound  in  allusions 
to  if,  and  many  of  the  best  tilings  they  wrote  were,  we  know,  the 
fruit  o!  friendly  talks.  The  circles  of  Johnson  and  Pope  conversed 
well,  not  only  because  they  were  composed  of  very  clover  men, 
but  also  because  these  clever  men  knew  each  other  very  inti¬ 
mately,  and  because  they  belonged  almost  entirely  to  the 
society  in  which  the  conversation  went  on.  The  first  requisite 
for  conversation  is  that  a  small  knot  of  persons,  having  a  fair 
amount  of  principles  in  common,  should  feel  perfectly  at  ease 
and  safe  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  should  meet  very  fre¬ 
quently,  and  not  have  their  interests  divided,  as  must  be  the  case 
when  each  individual  belongs  to  many  other  knots  and  cliques 
besides  the  one  where  lie  chances  to  be  at  the  moment.  This  is 
the  chief  reason  why  conversation  now  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be.  Society  is  too  large.  Every  group  is  only  accidental. 
Every  converser  has  to  converse  as  much  in  twenty  other 
places.  There  is  no  security  that  those  who  happen  to  be 
collected  together  will  care  for  the  same  things,  or  that  any 
point  that  may  be  started  will  have  the  same  freshness  for 
any  two  persons.  Conversation  has  become  extinct  from  much 
the  same  causes  that  have  put  an  end  to  elegant  letter  writing 
— there  is  no  one  now  to  whom  the  elegant  letters  could  be 
addressed.  When  Pope  penned  a  string  of  pretty  sentences  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  handed  about  as  the  last  and  neatest  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  wonderful  Mr.  Pope.  But  in  times  when  a  man 
or  woman  is  lueky  who  does  not  receive  twenty  letters  a  day, 
and  have  to  answer  ten  of  them,  the  sooner  a  letter  gets  into  the 
waste-paper  basket  the  happier  it  is  for  all  parties.  We  have  all 
of  us  so  many  people  to  write  to  that  we  cannot  much  care  how 
we  write.  Aud  as  society  increases,  and  as  each  individual  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  with 
different  views,  opinions,  and  prejudices,  the  feeling  of  insecu¬ 
rity  is  increased,  and  a  greater  reluctance  is  entertained  to  say 
anything  that  might  give  offence.  The  political  immaturity  of 
the  French  condemns  them  to  break  up  into  sections  at  least  as 
hitter  against  each  other  as  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne.  1  he  consequence  is,  that  they  speak  much  more 
freely.'  They  say  things  and  use  language  on  which  no  one  would 
venture  in  England.  We  believe  that  ce fourbe  et  coquin  is  one 


of  the  most  ordinary  expressions  which,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  and  as  the  expression  of  a  fact,  they  apply  to  the  head 
of  their  Government.  In  England  even  Mr.  Urquhart  would 
hardly  call  Lord  Palmerston  a  rogue  and  rascal  it  he  wished  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  his  company. 

Another  reason  why  conversation  is  dying  out  may  be  found 
in  the  dislike  which  at  present  we  feel  to  entering  on  great  sub¬ 
jects.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  express  unbounded  contempt  for  all 
talk  that  was  not  discussion.  A  subject  w-orth  talking  about  wras 
the  indispeusable  condition  of  talking  well.  Discussions  on  great 
subjects  are  not  welcomed  now-a-dajrs.  The  reason  of  this  is 
partly  to  be  found  in  the  enlargement  of  society  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  the  present 
state  of  opinion  which  contribute  to  the  result.  In  order  that 
a  great  subject  should  be  a  good  topic  of  conversation,  it  must 
provoke  an  enthusiasm  of  belief  or  disbelief.  People  must  have 
decided  opinions  one  way  or  other.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
last  century,  the  Christian  religion  was  much  talked  of,  because 
a  general  disbelief  in  it  was  unreservedly  expressed,  while  it  had 
still  sufficient  hold  of  the  public  to  make  criticism  at  its  expense 
seem  pungent.  In  the  same  way,  we  can  fancy  that  the  existing 
state  of  the  Papal  Government  has  provoked  many  sallies  of  wit 
among  French  talkers.  It  does  not  do  so  among  us,  because, 
although  we  disbelieve  in  it,  we  are  indifferent  to  it.  But  tbe 
French  are  sufficiently  Catholic  to  find  an  enthusiasm  in  their 
disbelief  of  the  goodness  of  the  Pope’s  rule.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  subject  will  furnish  a  good  subject  of  conversation,  if  it 
is  enthusiastically  believed  in.  But  the  mood  of  our  day  is  to 
feel  the  enormous  difficulty  of  great  subjects,  and  we  canDot 
have  any  enthusiasm  of  belief  -where  we  feel  as  much  the 
difficulty  of  believing  as  of  not  believing.  We  have  become 
aware  how  much  research,  what  a  wide  concurrence  of  science, 
and  learning,  and  reflection,  and  imagination  it  takes  to  hit 
on  even  a  probable  and  temporary  truth  in  great  matters. 
To  discuss  them  inadequately  seems  contemptible,  and  to 
discuss  them  adequately  seems  impossible;  we  therefore  only 
discuss  them  so  far  as  to  hint  at  the  difficulties  which  surround 
them,  and  this  cannot  lead  to  very  brilliant  conversation.  Where, 
however,  there  is  a  strong  interest  in  difficult  subjects,  and  an 
absence  of  the  experience  that  reveals  difficulties,  conversation, 
even  in  these  days,  has  its  charms.  Perhaps  no  conversation  is 
so  delightful  to  the  converser,  and  none  possesses  so  many  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  conversation  of  old  times,  as  the  conversation 
of  young  men  at  the  LTniversities  or  elsewhere  when  their 
thoughts  have  been  casually  directed  to  the  biggest  possible 
topics.  Scarcely  any  human  enjoyment  is  purer  or  higher,  and 
certainly  none  is  keener,  than  that  tasted  by  a  small  party  of  in¬ 
telligent  youths,  who,  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  sit  over 
tea  and  marmalade,  or  whisky  and  water,  and  flatter  themselves 
they  are  making  some  progress  towards  solving  the  enigma  of 
Free-will,  or  constructing  a  Philosophy  of  Being. 

As  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  present  mood  of  society  will  last 
for  ever,  and  as  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  time  .when  so  much  is 
in  suspense  must  be  a  transitory  one,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
impediment  to  conversation  which  arises  from  intellectual  hesi¬ 
tation  should  not  be  removed.  But  even  then  conversation  can 
scarcely  flourish  as  of  old.  For  although  much  greater  subjects 
may  come  to  be  discussed  very  freely  and  warmly,  it  is  not  probable 
that  society  can  ever  altogether  lose  the  reserve  which  the  sense 
of  difficulty  has  once  imposed  upon  it.  That  human  know¬ 
ledge  will  become  simplified,  and  that  things  generally  will 
get  plainer,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Society,  too, 
will  always  keep  getting  larger  and  larger ;  and  as  new  classes 
and  types  are  embraced,  the  conversation  that  is  to  suit  every¬ 
body  must  get  more  and  more  diluted.  And  if  it  is  vain  to 
hope  that  conversation  will  return  through  natural  means,  it 
is  still  more  vain  to  hope  to  restore  it  through  artificial 
means.  An  American  book,  called  the  Rhetoric  of  Conversation, 
has  lately  been  reprinted  in  England,  with  a  laudatory  pre¬ 
face,  which  professes  to  tell  us  how  to  talk.  When  we  come 
to  examine  the  recipe,  we  find  that  the  right  thing  is  to  avoid 
all  the  sins  of  the  tongue — malice,  slander,  falsehood,  indecency, 
and  so  forth,  and  to  bring  in  entertaining  anecdotes.  Not  only 
does  this  teach  nothing  whatever  that  is  valuable,  but  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  all  good  conversation.  In  a  general  way, 
wre  ought  undoubtedly  to  avoid  the  sins  of  the  tongue ;  and  it 
is  a  part  of  every  man’s  private  duty  to  take  care  that  he  is 
not  slanderous,  untrue,  or  indecent.  But  the  whole  difficulty 
consists  in  knowing  what  are  the  permissible  limits  within 
which  slander,  untruth,  and  indecency  may  be  approached. 
The  good  sense  of  the  world  has  long  ago  settled  that  this 
differs  on  different  occasions,  and  that  things  may  be  said  to 
some  persons  and  by  some  persons  that  ought  never  to  be 
mentioned  to  and  by  others.  At  least  one-balf,  and  probably 
a  much  larger  proportion,  of  anecdotes  that  deserve  to  he 
called  entertaining,  are  capable  of  being  pronounced  by  a  rigid 
censor  to  verge  towards  untruth  or  impropriety.  But  no  sen¬ 
sible  person  thinks  that  no  story,  however  slightly  untrue  or 
improper,  ought  ever  to  be  told  by  any  one  to  any  one.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  time,  place,  and  degree.  A  book  which  entirely 
omits  to  notice  this,  and  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  no  word 
or  sentence  is  ever  to  be  uttered  which  an  Archbishop  would 
hesitate  to  utter  at  the  bedside  of  a  little  girl  in  the  presence  of 
a  newspaper  reporter,  is  open  to  the  objection  which  attaches  to 
all  works  that  aspire  to  instil  thoroughly  impracticable  moral 
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lessons.  It  is  of  course  physically  possible  to  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  teacher.  A  Trappist,  who  had  a  dispensation 
to  repeat  one  riddle  a-day  from  the  Roy's  Own  Book ,  would  about 
come  up  to  the  model,  for  he  would  never  say  anything  malicious, 
slanderous,  or  improper,  and  he  would  bring  in  something 
occasionally  that  was  recognised  as  entertaining.  But,  if 
society  tried  to  imitate  him,  the  end  would  be  a  reaction  of 
a  nature  which  we  do  not  like  to  think  of.  The  limits  of  con¬ 
versational  license  cannot  be  expressed  in  words.  They  must  be 
felt,  and  we  can  safely  trust  the  good  sense  of  honest  and  refined 
minds  to  indicate  where  they  lie.  Attempts  to  lay  down  rules 
by  which  conversation  is  to  be  guided  only  produce  vague  general 
remarks  that  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  destroy  the  ease 
and  naturalness  of  all  social  discourse. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  very  much  about  the  decay  of 
conversation.  Every  age  has  its  advantages,  and  an  age  in 
which  conversation  was  energetic  and  brilliant,  and  letter¬ 
writing  was  very  elegant,  was  a  very  good  age  in  its  way. 
We  have  made  changes,  as  we  hope,  for  the  better,  and  if 
these  changes  have  destroyed  conversation  and  letter-writing, 
we  must  put  up  with  the  loss.  But  although  the  peculiar  kind 
of  conversation  that  once  prevailed  can  scarcely  be  restored, 
yet  there  are  reasons  why  modern  conversation,  such  as 
it  is,  should  improve.  One  of  its  greatest  hindrances  has  been 
the  indisposition  of  persons  in  mixed  society  to  say  what  they 
think.  But  we  hope  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves  in  imagining  that 
society  gets  more  tolerant,  or  at  least  puts  on  a  greater  appear¬ 
ance  of  toleration,  and  plain  speaking  is  sure  to  come  more  into 
fashion  as  the  penalties  that  threatened  it  are  removed.  Then 
the  closer  proximity  into  which  people  of  all  classes  and  nations 
are  daily  brought  must  tend  to  make  them  more  at  ease  with 
each  other,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  influences  that 
keep  apart  men  w  ho  are  not  accustomed  to  meet.  Perhaps  direct 
and  special  education  may  help  a  little,  and  if  children  are  taught 
to  speak  consecutively,  narrate  plainly,  and  pronounce  accu¬ 
rately,  they  must  be  so  far  forwarder  on  the  road  to  pleasant 
talking.  The  French  pay  great  attention  to  this  ;  and  everyone 
acquainted  with  Parisian  society  must  have  found  ihat  the  French 
are  more  familiar  with  the  machinery  of  dialogue  than  we  are. 
We  may  also  look  to  general  education  for  other  assistance. 
Before  education  was  spread  at  all,  many  persons,  and  especially 
women,  were  excluded  from  taking  the  amateur  interest  in  learned 
and  scientific  subjects  that  is  so  pleasant  to  the  person  feeling 
it,  and  so  stimulating  to  the  person  perceiving  it.  And  when 
education  «as  only  just  beginning,  its  first  fruit  was  pedantic, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  nothing  hut  hoarding-school  omni¬ 
science  could  qualify  anyone  to  talk.  Now  we  have  got  a  step 
forward,  and  we  know  the  gain  and  the  limits  of  popular  know¬ 
ledge.  The  range  of  conversation  is  thus  extended,  while  its 
pitch  is  kept  at  a  decent  level  of  real  or  ironical  humility.  The 
next  generation  may  possibly  converse  rather  better  than  we  do  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  hope  jt  will  not  suppose  there  was  no 
talk  in  our  dav.  As  Touchstone  says,  our  conversation  is  a 
“  poor  thing,  but  it  is  our  own ;”  and  there  is  not  perhaps  so 
much  difference  between  the  conversation  of  one  age  and  another 
as  literary  antiquaries  suppose. 


VOLUNTEEKINU  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  importance  of  extending  the  Volunteer  movement  till 
has  reached  all  classes  of  society  and  become  a  recognised 
part  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  country  is  univer¬ 
sally  admitted,  but  the  practical  difficulties  which  surround  the 
question,  and  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  them,  have  hardly- 
been  considered  with  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of' the  principal  sources  of  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  the  taste  which  is  inherent  in  almost  all  classes  of 
Englishmen  for  athletic  amusements;  and.  though  patriotism 
has  undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence  on  the  matter,  it  would 
he  unreasonable  to  hope  that  mere  patriotism  will  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  sustain  it,  unless  it  is  combined  with  the  gratification 
of  the  less  elevated,  though  perfectly  legitimate  and  healthy, 
motive.  No  one  can  foretel  the  turns  and  twists  which  foreign 
politics  may  take.  Many  events  may  be  imagined  that  would 
aliay  the  reasonable  apprehensions  which  the  character  and  policy 
of  Louis  Napoleon  at  present  excite  ;  and  the  carelessness  with 
which  long  security  has  infected  our  national  character  would 
probably,  in  such  a  case,  induce  many  of  us  to  wish  to  lay  aside 
precautions  which  would  certainly  be  burdensome,  and  which 
might,  with  some  plausibility,  be  represented  as  unnecessary. 
A  relapse  into  the  undefended  condition  which  for  so  many  years 
was  a  standing  reproach  to  us,  and  from  which  we  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  emerge,  would  be  a  very  grave  national  calamity; 
and  it  is  therefore  extremely  important  to  try  every  plan 
which  can  be  suggested  for  making  the  movement  attrac¬ 
tive  as  well  as  useful,  so  that  its  permanence  may  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  any  particular  period,  and 
may  rest  upon  that  combination  of  interest,  inclination,  and  duty 
which  supplies  the  strongest  of  all  guarantees  lor  the  popularity 
of  any  pursuit.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  practical  value  of  such 
plans,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  nature  of  the  volunteer 
movement.  It  is  at  present  composed  of  two  elements — drilling 
and  shooting.  Each  of  them  is  altogether  indispensable,  and 
its  success  up  to  the  present  point  shows  that  each,  and 
especially  that  the  drilling,  is  very  popular.  It  must,  how¬ 


ever,  be  remembered  that  this  popularity  only  goes  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  strength  and  value  of  the  whole  movement 
depends  on  the  circumstance  that  the  Volunteers  are  men  of 
education  and  intelligence,  and  that  men  of  this  stamp  learn 
their  business  at  once  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly  than 
the  ordinary  privates  of  whom  the  regular  troops  are  composed. 
But  when  they  have  learnt  it,  it  is  apt  to  become  irksome.  After 
a  certain  point,  drilling  is  very  monotonous.  When  men  have 
learnt  to  march  and  wheel,  to  form  squares  and  columns,  and 
to  change  their  formation  in  various  directions,  it  requires 
rather  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  go  on  constantly  repeating  the 
same  onerations  with  no  variety.  Shooting,  again,  though  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting,  can  only  he  practised  under  a  great  many 
restrictions.  The  difficulties  about  getting  butts,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  arrangements  which  are  required  in  order  to  surround  the 
practice  with  the  precautions  which  are  indispensable,  practically 
restrict  the  great  mass  of  the  Volunteers  to  an  occasional  hour  of 
practice  during  a  very  short  part  of  the  year.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  make  the  movement  thoroughly 
popular,  these  essentials  should  be  reinforced  by  adjuncts,  if 
possibly  equally  useful,  but  more  amusing  and  more  accessible. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  precedent  in  this  direction  is  afforded 
by  the  great  popularity  of  skirmishing  drill  and  the  bayonet 
exercise,  each  of  which  makes  larger  demands  upon  personal 
dexterity  and  activity  than  the  ordinary  company  and  battalion 
drill.  But,  large  as  is  the  range  of  excellence  for  which  these 
exercises  afford  scope,  even  they  are  in  their  nature  mechanical, 
and  something  more  is  w-anted  to  give  real  and  permanent  popu¬ 
larity  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  athletic  pursuit  than  any 
tendency  which  it  may  possess  to  produce  mere  mechanical  dex¬ 
terity.  The  real  charm  of  every  sport — using  the  wrord  in  its 
widest  sense — which  ha3  attained  permanent  popularity,  and  has 
exercised  through  that  popularity  a  strong  influence  over  the 
character  of  those  who  pursue  it,  lies  in  its  tendency  to  cultivate 
individual  hardihood,  judgment,  and  resource.  This  is  the  true 
charm  of  hunting  and  shooting,  of  boating,  cricket,  and  moun¬ 
taineering  ;  and  it  would,  for  many  reasons,  be  an  incalculable  ad¬ 
vantage,  both  to  the  Volunteer  movement  and  to  the  nation  at 
large,  if  this  element  could  be  infused  into  it.  It  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  Volunteer  movement,  because  it  woxild  secure  its 
popularity  and  durability  ;  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  nation  at 
large  because  it  would  supply  a  want  which  is  already  painfully 
felt  by  large  and  important  classes  of  the  population,  and  which 
will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the  nation  grow-s  richer  and  more 
populous.  This  is  the  want  of  out-door  amusements.  Few  of 
us  probably  can  i-ead.  without  a  pang  of  regret,  the  eloquent 
descriptions  given  by  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  picturesque 
writers  of  the  wide  heaths,  wild  and  extensive  woods,  and  deso¬ 
late  marshes  which  were  prominent  features  in  English  scenery 
two  centuries  ago,  and  which  invested  many  occurrences  which 
are  at  present  utterly  prosaic  (tra'elling,  for  example)  with  a 
tinge  of  adventure  and  romance,  w  hilst  they  conferred  upon  pur¬ 
suits  which  are  now  mere  elaborate  amusements — such  ns  hunting 
and  shooting — something  of  the  real  importance  w  hich  belongs 
to  them  in  unsettled  countries.  Almost  all  our  modern  amuse¬ 
ments  have  become  so  artificial  and  expensive  that  the  great  bulk 
even  of  the  easy  classes  of  society  are  debarred  from  partaking 
in  them.  Many  a  man  in  good  circumstances  who  has  received 
from  nature  sturdy  limbs  and  active  habits  cannot  afford  to  shoot 
or  to  hunt,  and  is  reduced  to  walk  along  the  high  road  if  he  wants 
exercise. 

Volunteering  might  he  so  managed  as  to  supply  this  want 
effectually.  It  might  and  ought  to  he  made  the  foundation  of 
the  physical  education  of  as  many  of  the  population  ai  have  the 
wish  or  the  pou  er  to  receive  such  training.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
a  man  may  he  a  good  soldier  without  much  physical  strength; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  physical  strength  and  activity  are  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  soldiers,  because,  though  personal  conflicts  are 
not  very  common  in  modern  warfare,  a  consciousness  that  if 
actual  collision  did  take  place,  it  would  be  sure  to  terminate 
in  one  way,  is  almost  as  good  as  actual  victory.  If  one  of 
two  men  is  always  anxious  to  close  with  the  other,  and  the  other 
is  always  anxious  to  avoid  him,  the  former  will  only  be  beaten 
by  accident.  Now  the  modes  in  which  Volunteering,  if  properly 
organized,  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  this  result  are  almost 
endless.  Two  or  three  may  be  suggested,  all  or  any  of  which 
may  easily  be  adopted  by  individual  corps  at  very  trifling 
expense,  and  without  any  necessity  for  obtaining  leave  from  any 
person  w-hatever.  In  the  first  place,  any  corps  might,  at  a  very 
trifling  expense,  convert  itself  into  a  club  for  fencing,  either  with 
the  sw  ord  or  the  bayonet,  for  single-stick,  w  restling,  and  boxing. 
The  real  objection  which  most  respectable  people  feel  to  such 
pursuits  is,  first,  that  they  arc  very  expensive — secondly,  that 
some  of  them  are  a  good  deal  connected  with  disreputable  asso¬ 
ciations.  It  costs  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  subscribe  to 
a  really  good  fencing  room,  and  there  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  much  esprit  de  corps  amongst  those  who  frequent 
it.  Boxing  and  wrestling  are  cheap  enough,  but  they  can  only 
be  learned,  as  a  general  rule,  in  places  which  a  decent  man  does 
not  like  to  go  to.  Volunteer  corps  are  just  the  sort  of  bodies 
which  might  and  ought  to  support  such  establ  shments  for  their 
own  purposes.  A  small  addition  to  their  sub-cription,  which 
would  probably  he  willingly  paid  in  almost  every  case,  would 
provide  for  the  expense,  and  the  connexion  of  the  club  with  the 
corps  would  at  once  guarantee  its  respectability  and  give  tlio 
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members  sympathy  and  a  corporate  feeling.  With  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  bayonet,  some  such  arrangement  as  this  is  positively 
necessary.  The  drill  in  itself  is  an  excellent,  thing,  but  no  one 
can  really  understand  its  use  unless  he  practises  it  against  an 
antagonist. 

Another  mode  in  which  Volunteering  might  he  applied  to 
physical  education  would  be  h}r  the  establishment  of  Volunteer 
camps.  In  the  course  of  this  summer  many  hundred  young  men 
• — many  of  them  Volunteers — will  make  walking  tours  over  every 
part  ot  Europe  in  which  they  can  either  find  picturesque  scenery 
or  any  chance  of  an  adventure.  They  will  walk  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  a-day,  carry  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and  sleep  sometimes 
in  rough  inns,  sometimes  in  chalets,  and  every  now  and  then  on 
a  hillside  or  half-way  up  a  Swiss  mountain.  This  they  will  do 
simply  from  the  love  of  excitement  and  exertion,  spending  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  taste  sums  varying  with  their  means— 
probably  from  io^.  upwards.  Why  should  not  this  disposition 
he  turned  to  the  account  of  the  V olunteer  movement  P  There 
are  still  in  England  a  certain  number  of  unenclosed  heaths,  downs, 
and  commons.  It  would  not  cost  much  to  establish  on  some  of 
these  tents  and  a  mess  for  all  who  liked  to  join.  Under  the  care 
of  men  who  knew  what  real  campaigning  was,  men  encamped  for 
a  month  or  a  fortnight  in  such  a  position  might  learn  an  immense 
number  of  lessons  which  would  be  in  themselves  extremely  inte¬ 
resting,  and  which  in  an  actual  campaign  might  be  invaluable. 
They  might  learn  to  pitch  their  own  tents,  to  light  their  own 
fires,  to  cook  their  own  food,  to  make  themselves  comfortable  in 
a  bivouac,  or  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  rain.  They  might 
learn  how  to  advance  over  entangled  country,  how  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  enclosures,  and  how  to  occupy  and  improve  positions 
of  natural  strength.  They  might  be  instructed— for  they  would 
be  men  of  more  than  the  average  intelligence— iu  the  nature  of 
battles  and  manoeuvres,  and  might  be  shown  bow  a  hedge,  a 
wood,  or  a  shed  might  be  turned  to  account  in  case  of  need.  In 
short,  they  might  learn  all  that  can  be  learned  of  a  campaign 
without  actual  fighting.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
degree  of  interest  and  reality  which  this  wmuld  give  to  their 
usual  drill ;  and  in  a  real  campaign  the  men  who  had  had  this 
training  would  be  invaluable  instructors  to  those  who  had  not. 

Lastly,  Volunteers  might  be  taught  to  know  something  of 
earthworks  and  fortifications.  We  almost  all  like  hard  work, 
and  the  nearly  universal  taste  for  gardening  shows  that,  if  it 
came  in  (he  form  of  digging,  it  would  not  be  unacceptable.  It  has 
been  said  that  as  many  battles  have  been  won  with  the  spade  as 
with  the  sword  ;  and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  if  this 
country  were  ever  invaded,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance 
for  its  defenders  to  he  able  to  throw  up  works  on  short  notice,  to 
strengthen  the  positions  in  which  they  might  be  placed  by 
mounds  or  ditches,  to  dig  rifle-pits,  to  make  loopholes,  and  gene¬ 
rally  to  know  how  to  use  the  spade,  the  saw,  the  axe,  and  other 
common  tools.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  easier  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  doing  this.  Any  plot  of  ground  would  do  for 
the  purpose,  and  any  sapper  or  miner  could  give  the  necessary 
instruction.  To  the  particular  class  of  men  of  whom  our  Volun¬ 
teers  are  principally  composed,  it  would  be  an  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage.  Every  one  likes  a  bit  of  gardening  or  carpenter’s  work 
when  it  comes  in  his  way;  and  it  would  be  a  wonderful  relief  to 
many  a  sturdy  fellow  who  is  bowed  all  day  over  a  desk  or  a 
counter,  to  get  something  harder  and  rougher  in  his  hands  than 
a  pen  or  a  yard  measure.  Heal  hard  labour  is  to  many  men  an 
immense  luxury,  and  a  luxury  which  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  in  a 
moderate  time.  A  couple  of  hours’  walk,  or  an  hour’s  drill,  is  all 
very  well,  but  it  does  not  make  a  man’s  back  ache,  bring  the 
sweat  to  his  brow,  and  prevent  him  from  growing  fat  before  his 
time.  The  axe  and  the  spade  are  a  famous  prescriptiou  for  this 
purpose.  People  cannot  use  them  in  their  own  houses.  They 
•want  the  company  of  others  to  keep  them  in  countenance  and  to 
keep  up  their  resolution ;  but  every  Volunteer  corps  ought  to 
have  its  contingent  of  pioneers,  and  almost  every  one  would  find 
plenty  of  candidates  for  the  office,  whom  nature  designed  for 
navvies  or  ploughmen,  and  whom  art  has  degraded  into  artists, 
lawyers,  stockbrokers,  and  tradesmen. 

Iu  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  real  advantage  of  the  Volunteer 
corps  is  that  they  enable  people  to  keep  each  other  in  countenance 
iu  doing,  for  a  useful  purpose,  what  they  are  too  shamefaced  and 
too  languid  to  do  to  please  themselves.  A  man  might,  no  doubt, 
go  and  bivouac  on  Wimbledon  Common,  and  come  up  by  the 
omnibus  next  morning,  or  he  might  go  and  dig  in  his  own  back 
yard,  or  take  boxing  lessons  by  himself  from  a  prize-fighter, 
but  in  fact  people  will  not  do  these  things  alone.  They  want  to 
be  brought  up  and  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  society  and  example, 
and  this  is  just  what  the  Volunteer  orgauization  can  and  ought 
to  give  them. 


IMITATION  LOEDS. 

T  is  a  great  thing  for  plebeians  to  get  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  aristocracy.  English  society  is  so 
exclusive,  English  habits  are  so  reserved,  that  but  for  that 
blessed  institution,  the  Insolvent  Court,  this  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  common  stock  of  useful  knowledge  would  be 
unattainable.  If  it  were  not  for  that  revealer  of  all  secrets, 
the  “detaining  creditor,”  we  should  never  know  how  the 
pecuniary  problems  which  convulse  our  vulgar  homes  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  baronial  halls,  or  how  far  the  humble  plant  of  natural 


affection  can  thrive  in  the  icy  climate  of  those  lordly  altitudes. 
Here  we  have,  in  the  simple  prose  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  the 
habits  of  the  caste  so  often  described  by  Mr.  Bright  as  wrapt  up 
in  luxury  and  debauched  by  opulence,  spread  out  before  us  with 
the  homely  minuteness  of  a  monkish  chronicle.  Travellers  in  an 
unknown  country  are  apt  to  make  up  their  chapter  on  “  Manners 
and  Customs”  from  a  collection  of  single  instances.  If  w'e  were 
to  adopt  this  method  of  ascertaining  facts,  we  should  infer  that  it 
was  the  habit  of  English  Peers  to  maintain  their  younger  sons,  up 
to  the  time  of  their  majority,  on  12 1.  a-year  and  their  keep — a 
housemaid’s  ordinary  wages;  and  that  it  was  their  practice  to 
send  them  to  college  with  100/.  a-year,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  the  lowest  sum  on  which  a  servitor  can  live.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  motives  for  this  peculiar  treatment 
of  younger  children  in  a  class  struggling  so  emulously  to  heap 
riches  round  their  titles.  It  is  the  wholesome  instinct  of  accumu¬ 
lation  run  mad.  It  was  the  same  feeling  that,  in  the  old  noblesse 
of  France,  would  lead  fathers,  for  generation  after  generation,  to 
consign  their  children — all  except  the.  heir  of  the  house — to  a 
monastery’s  living  tomb.  Unfortunately,  in  England  we  have  no 
monasteries,  and  therefore  there  is  no  dust-hole  into  which  a  peer 
can  shoot  such  rubbish  as  younger  children,  except  a  public  office 
or  a  family  living.  Failing  these,  there  remains  no  resource  but 
to  let  them  roll  down  those  easy  steps  to  ruin — the  University 
tailor,  the  money-lender,  and  the  gaol.  After  all,  it  is  only,  in  a 
more  lingering  fashion,  drowning  all  the  puppies  of  a  litter 
except  one. 

Whether,  in  producing  the  results  which  this  wretched  tale 
discloses,  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has  acted  after  the  traditions  of  his 
order  or  only  after  his  own  noble  instincts,  is  hardly  worth 
inquiring.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  decide  for  him  what 
amount  of  saving  will  make  it  worth  his  while  to  brave  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  being  represented  in  the  cells  of  Cambridge  jail. 
The  case  has  a  bearing  of  a  more  public  and  general  kind.  It 
naturally  suggests  reflections  upon  the  status  of  the  mock 
nobility  of  which  this  insolvent  is  a  member.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  wound  feelings  by  recalling  names  which  the  public  has 
forgotten ;  but  any  one  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
aristocratic  peccadilloes  which  in  recent  years  have  been  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  public  eye  by  judicial  proceedings,  will  have  noticed 
that  these  lackland  titles,  these  lords  without  a  lordship,  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  moral  and  pecuniary  esclandres. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  peerage.  It  has  definite 
functions  which  it  has  fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mass  of 
Englishmen.  Whatever  philosophers  may  think  of  its  “anomaly,” 
we  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  practical  and  valuable  court  of 
appeal  on  the  not  unfrequent  occasions  when  the  capricious  and 
wayward  House  of  Commons  is  treacherous  to  its  trust.  The  plea 
that  is  available  for  the  peers  is,  in  a  secondary  degree,  available  for 
their  heirs.  Elder  sons,  if  not  immediately,  are  atleast  prospectively, 
useful.  But  none  of  these  considerations  apply  to  the  titular  and 
shadowy  lordship  that  is  attributed  in  courtesy  to  a  certain  class 
of  younger  sons.  They  are  no  genuine  part  of  the  peerage,  for 
they  have  none  of  the  functions  which  make  the  peerage  a  reality. 
They  are  the  suttlers  and  camp-followers  of  the  aristocratic  army, 
doing  none  of  its  work,  and  discrediting  it  by  their  excesses.  If 
anything  with  a  handle  to  its  name  gets  into  a  police  court  or  in¬ 
solvent  court,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  one  of  these  imitation  lords. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  all  the  softer  and  less 
creditable  walks  of  life — in  all  the  professions  w  hich  give  the 
pretence  without  the  reality  or  the  rewards  of  labour.  They 
form  a  great  feature  of  the  ornamental,  as  contradistinguished 
to  the  useful,  portion  of  the  army.  They  congregate  about  the 
Court,  clothed  in  quaint  dresses,  and  calling  themselves  by 
quainter  names,  and  charged  with  no  particular  duty  except  that 
of  acting  as  the  properties  of  a  pageant.  They  shine  most  in 
the  lower  walks  of  diplomacy,  where  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  minds  gives  them  an  unapproachable  command  of  Small¬ 
talk.  Naturally,  they  appear  at  their  worst  when  some  untoward 
freak  of  fortune  tosses  them  up  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Yet  they  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  They 
hold  a  position  in  English  society  to  which  no  other  class 
in  the  community  is  condemned.  They  have  all  the  dis¬ 
abilities  and  none  of  the  advantages  of  rank  and  wealth. 
They  are  the  only  set  of  men  to  whom  idleness  is  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  conventionalities  of  the  English  world.  In 
this  country,  activity,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  the  normal 
condition  of  both  the  wealthy  and  the  poor.  The  poor  man  must 
work  that  he  may  live.  The  rich  man  finds  that  his  wealth  sur¬ 
rounds  him  with  duties  and  besets  him  with  calls  which,  even 
if  he  had  the  inclination,  he  has  seldom  the  courage  to  evade. 
But  the  cadet  lord  has  neither  wealth  nor  work.  The  accumu¬ 
lating  maxims  of  his  order  deprive  him  of  the  maintenance  w'hich 
the  younger  son  of  an  affluent  father  would  commonly  receive,  and 
etiquettecutshimoff  from  the  meansof  self-support.  No  occupation 
worthy  of  the  name  is  open  to  him,  unless  he  degrades  himself 
by  taking  orders  for  a  mere  livelihood.  The  only  other  lucrative 
professions  are  barred  to  him  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
world.  What  attorney  would  give  a  lord  a  brief?  What  patient 
would  trust  his  body  in  a  lord’s  hands?  And  if  a  lord  was  to 
think  of  becoming  a  merchant’s  clerk,  Mrs.  Grundy  would  go 
raving  mad  upon  the  spot.  The  natural  result  follows.  He  is 
like  Lord  William  Osborne,  “  of  no  profession  or  business.”  He 
lives  at  Gogmagog  on  12I.  a-year,  “  doing  nothing.”  This  “  doing 
nothing,”  in  a  young  gentleman  of  an  enterprising  turn  of  mind. 
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soon  involves  an  acquaintance  with  dog-fanciers  who  procure 
money,  and  accommodating  Jews  who  lend  it.  Extensive  dealings 
with  a  University  tailor,  “  sumptuous  breakfasts”  with  “girls” 
in  Norfolk-street,  follow  in  due  course.  It  is  one  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  wretched  youth’s  position  that  he  is  universally 
credited  with  wealth  which  he  neither  has  nor  can  ever  hope  to 
earn.  The  ministers  of  debauchery  know  better  than  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  reckless  extravagance  of  a  lord.  “All  lords  are 
pigeons,  to  be  plucked  if  possible,”  is  one  of  the  first  axioms  of 
their  craft.  Even  if  they  happen  to  have  arrived  at  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  an  cider  and  a  younger  son,  they  count  on  extorting 
from  the  head  of  the  house  by  the  fear  of  shame  that  which 
mere  natural  affection  was  too  weak  to  obtain.  A  nature  so 
callous  to  both  motives  as  that  upon  which  they  have  stumbled 
in  the  present  instance  is  a  rare  misfortune.  And  so  they  pluck 
pitilessly  ;  and  when  the  crash  occurs,  and  the  scandal  comes  out 
at  last,  the  Badical  newspapers  observe  with  complacency  that 
this  comes  of  a  peerage. 

It  has  nothing  do  with  a  peerage,  with  the  essential  principles 
of  which  it  has  no  connexion.  It  comes  of  importing  into  our 
system  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  foreign  aristocracies 
to  whose  invariable  failure  the  success  of  the  English  aristocracy 
has  been  so  marked  a  contrast.  The  descent  of  titles  to  the 
poverty-stricken  younger  sons,  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy  elder, 
has  been  the  root  of  rottenness  which  has  more  than  once 
brought  foreign  aristocracies  to  the  ground.  It  creates  a  caste 
of  titled  paupers,  of  drones  and  loungers  by  profession.  The 
English  peerage,  if  they  wish  to  flourish  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  must  make  up  their  minds  to  let  these  dead  branches 
be  struck  off.  In  a  country  where  rank  cannot  earn  for  itself 
a  subsistence,  the  divorce  between  rank  and  wealth  cannot 
safely  be  maintained.  It  is  true  that  this  class  of  younger 
sons  have  occasionally  risen  to  distinction.  An  analysis  even 
of  recent  Ministries  will  show  several  cases  in  which — poverty 
not  having  accompanied  this  sham  rank — it  has  become  in¬ 
nocuous,  and  has  not  hindered  the  usefulness  and  eminence  of 
its  possessor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  younger  sons  could  not  make  their  own 
livelihood  for  themselves  as  successfully  as  any  other  English¬ 
men,  if  a  fair  field  were  only  given  them.  But  tbe  Peerage 
must  adopt  either  the  one  measure  or  the  other  if  they  wish 
to  avoid  the  scandals  which  are  far  more  dangerous  to  their 
existence  than  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Bright’s  invectives.  Either 
this  make-believe  nobility  must  he  abolished,  or  it  must  he  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  competence  without  which  it  becomes  a  nui¬ 
sance  both  to  its  possessor  and  everybody  else.  As  matters 
stand  now,  it  is  a  source  of  real  danger  to  the  order  with 
which  it  is  professedly  connected.  It  threatens  to  involve  the 
genuine  aristocracy  in  the  contempt  which  waits  on  the  dis¬ 
solute  and  the  idle ;  and  contempt  to  a  privileged  class  is  the 
certain  herald  of  destruction. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  CENTRALIZATION. 

HUNDBED  years  ago,  the  condition  of  the  Continent  was 
enough  to  alarm  the  most  frivolous  spectator.  The  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  like  the  close  of  some  dark  day  that 
is  sure  to  terminate  in  a  stormy  evening.  All  the  omens  which  are 
the  usual  forerunners  of  a  world-wide  convulsion  were  to  be  read 
in  the  sky,  and  the  shadow  of  coming  events  fell  gloomily  and 
heavily  upon  the  spirits  of  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  people. 
In  the  tempest  of  the  French  Bevolution  the  old  heavens  and  the 
old  earth  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away.  One  more  volume 
of  the  world’s  history  closed  upon  a  scene  of  general  ruin  and 
catastrophe.  "When  the  next  opened,  a  new  dispensation  had 
begun — a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  rose  from  the  wreck 
of  the  past,  and  civilization  entered  upon  a  novel  and 
untried  phase.  Since  that  great  deluge,  fifty  years  or  more 
of  the  new  era  have  elapsed,  during  which  time  the  last  remains 
of  the  antediluvian  fabric  have  been  silently  crumbling  into  dust. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  stormy  events,  but  they  are 
the  events  that  succeed,  not  those  that  precede,  an  earthquake. 
But  we  are  anxious  and  perplexed  still,  because  we  feel  that 
we  are  beginning  to  travel  with  railroad  speed  down  a  hitherto 
untravelled  path.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  changing  very  fast. 
The  views  of  the  fathers  are  not  the  views  of  the  children,  nor 
are  they,  perhaps,  any  longer  the  views  of  the  fathers  them¬ 
selves.  ”  In  a  few  short  years  the  principle  of  Divine  Bight  has 
melted  into  thin  air.  Conservatism  for  those  who  are  its  votaries 
is  now  little  more  than  a  sentimental  memory.  On  the  other 
hand,  novelties  unheard  of  by  our  ancestors  are  starting  into 
existence — theories  of  nationalities  and  of  races  which  are  des¬ 
tined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  history  of  the 
future,  but  the  importance  of  which  we  are  unwilling  to  recog¬ 
nise,  and  the  merits  of  which  we  are  half  unwilling  to  discuss, 
from  uncertainty  as  to  whither  they  will  lead  us.  The  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.  is  perhaps  destined  to  be  a  powerful  solvent 
for  decomposing  what  is  left  of  veteran  political  creeds,  and  dis¬ 
turbing  -die  normal  condition  of  old  Europe.  It  is  apparently 
the  mission  of  France  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  world,  to  explore 
untrodden  regions,  and  too  often,  by  her  own  disasters,  to  warn 
society  of  the  dangers  in  its  path.  “  Modem  civilization,  ”  says 
one  who  is  at  once  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher,  “  is  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  contending  social  and  political  principles.”  The 
French  nation  marches  in  the  van,  but  its  hazardous  duty 


is  to  point  out  the  peril  of  pushing  logic  and  theory  to  an  extreme, 
and  to  teach  the  rest  of  the  European  world  when  it  should  begin 
to  compromise  if  it  wishes  to  escape  disaster. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  French  Empire  is  the  natural 
offshoot  of  present  French  society,  and  in  some  degree  the 
embodiment  of  the  principles  of  this  age.  Based  upon  the 
Imperial  idea  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  times  of 
Charlemagne — an  idea  founded  in  its  turn  upon  the  ruins  of  that 
old  Boman  Empire  which  bequeathed  the  notion  of  Imperial 
dignity  as  its  legacy  to  the  new  world — the  present  Empire  differs 
widely  from  its  prototype.  The  characteristic  of  the  Boman 
system  lay  in  its  conquests  and  its  creation  of  separate  municipal 
governments,  which,  united  as  they  were  in  theory,  and  bound 
together  round  a  common  centre,  still  retained  their  independent 
municipal  life.  Practical  difficulties  of  transit  and  communica¬ 
tion,  the  crude  and  undeveloped  state  of  mechanical  art  and 
science,  and  last,  not  least,  the  force  of  local  attachment  and 
tradition,  preserved  the  individual  parts  of  that  great  Empire 
from  being  absorbed  and  overwhelmed.  Since  its  fall,  the  growth 
of  modern  society  has  been  the  history  of  the  growth  of  two 
separate  ideas,  each  acting  as  a  counterpoise  upon  the  other — the 
State  and  the  individual.  In  these  last  times  the  gigantic  strides 
of  science,  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  decay  of  local  influence  and  prejudice  have  turned  the 
scale.  Centralization  seems  likely  to  win  the  day,  and  to  carry 
all  before  it ;  and  the  French  Empire,  which  is  its  most  extrava¬ 
gant  form,  presents  us  with  a  glaring  picture  of  the  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  the  untempered  triumph  of  this  formidable  idea. 
From  the  uniformity  of  its  soil,  from  the  absence  of  natural 
divisions  in  its  interior,  and  still  more  from  certain  tendencies 
peculiar  to  the  French  mind,  France  is  more  likely  than  other 
countries  to  carry  the  idea  to  an  extreme.  The  lessons,  however, 
which  the  world  may  draw  from  the  spectacle  will  not  necessarily 
be  without  their  use. 

Were  we  not  taught  by  all  experience  that  men  cannot  sacri¬ 
fice  their  political  independence  without  sacrificing  also  their 
morality,  there  would  be  less  reason  to  regret  a  change  which, 
by  concentrating  all  the  resources  of  an  empire  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  individual,  increases  its  power  for  material  purposes  at 
home,  and  for  belligerent  purposes  abroad.  But  those  who  are 
willing  to  renounce  their  political  liberties  end,  if  they  do  not 
begin,  bjT  being  morally  corrupt.  It  is  a  prevalent  notion  that 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  political  morality  of  the  French 
people  under  the  Orleanist  regime.  This  is  not  altogether  true, 
and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  that  regime  realized  many  of 
the  substantial  advantages  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  but  never¬ 
theless  the  bureaucratic  system,  which  is  never  more  fatal  to  a 
nation’s  character  than  when  it  commends  itself  to  a  nation’s 
tastes,  was  silently  eating  into  the  heart  of  France.  Patriotism 
and  principle  were  too  often  bought  and  sold.  The  appetite  of 
place  spread  like  a  contagious  disease,  and,  though  it  left  the 
noblest  characters  unimpaired,  tainted  and  undermined  the  masses 
of  society.  At  last  the  Orleanist  party  fell  from  its  own  inherent 
weakness.  It  was  not  overthrown — it  collapsed.  One  more 
vicious  form  of  government  was  yet  possible — one  which  fed  a 
craving  that  was  only  too  ravenous  already,  which  stimulated  a 
disease  that  needed  no  extrinsic  stimulus,  which  rendered,  in  a 
word,  depravity  more  pow  erful  by  silencing  the  virtuous.  Such 
a  form  has  been  supplied  by  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
people  which,  under  Louis  Philippe,  showed  itself  partially  unfit, 
is  being  taught,  under  its  present  ruler,  to  be  incapable  of 
governing  itself. 

The  triumph  of  perjury  and  dishonour,  the  advent  to  power  of 
the  flagitious  and  the  unprincipled,  the  sight  of  wickedness 
seated  in  high  places,  is  of  itself  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  virtue.  But,  apart  from  the  incidents  of  his  career,  the 
French  Emperor  must  be  judged  by  what  he  has  either  done  or 
left  undone  to  eradicate  the  political  corruption  which  he  lound 
dominant  among  his  subjects.  Impartial  criticism,  when  it 
touches  upon  the  reign  of  a  despot,  is  searching  and  severe. 
A  man  may  build  a  boulevard,  drain  a  metropolis,  and  dig  many 
canals  without  escaping  from  it.  Napoleon  III.  succeeded  to 
the  place  of  a  Government  which  had  fallen,  partly  because  it 
was  dishonest,  and  partly  because  it  was  weak.  How  has  he  dis¬ 
charged  the  responsibility  entailed  upon  him  by  his  fortunate 
succession  ?  Has  it  been  by  repressing  with  a  firm  hand  what 
was  vicious,  or  by  the  substitution  of  a  rule  which  is  equally 
wicked,  only,  unhappily,  more  strong?  Under  Louis  Philippe, 
public  opinion,  though  wavering  and  unsettled,  existed  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  the  proof  of  its  existence  was  that  Louis  Philippe 
ceased  to  reign.  The  present  Emperor  did  not  underrate  its 
strength.  Aware  that  it  could  never  be  entirely  suppressed,  be 
set  himself  deliberately  to  corrupt  it.  He  “  understood  his  epoch,” 
and  he  determined  to  profit  by  its  weaknesses.  It  was  a  hero 
that  similarly  comprehended  his  position  whose  character  has 
been  summed  up  by  an  ancient  w'riter  in  the  expressive  words — 
“  Gentis  et  sceculi  maximus  corrvptor .” 

If  the  French  Emperor  had  contented  himself  with  crushing 
freedom  of  speech,  and  suppressing  all  journalism  through¬ 
out  the  limits  of  his  dominions,  his  rule  would  have  been  a 
despotism  pur  et  simple.  The  world,  which  has  seen  others  of 
the  kind,  w  ould  have  pitied  the  nation  that  had  chosen  such  a 
form  of  government  for  itself,  but  have  regarded  the  evil  as  likely 
to  wTork  its  own  cure.  The  novel  feature  in  the  present  Empire 
is,  that  it  has  taken  public  opinion  into  its  pay.  It  is  not  so 
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mui'li  that  some  are  terrified  into  Vein*'  silent,  as  that  others  are 
bribed  to  speak.  The  press  in  these  rla\s  is  an  engine  both  for 
expressing  and  for  influencing  opinion.  Louis  Napoleon  lias 
adopted  ii  as  his  instrument  for  moving  France.  It  is  a  distinct 
proof  ot  his  capacity  for  administration  that  he  is  always  ready 
to  profit  by  the  newest  improvement  ol  the  day.  All  the  cannon 
of  the  Tuileries,  so  to  speak,  are  rifled  cannon  Les  canons 
de  V Empereur  sont  tous  rayonnes.  Directed  against  the 
liberties  of  their  own  countrymen,  the  artillery  of  the  French 
press  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  precision  in  his  hands 
which  even  the  most  indignant  must  admire.  There  is  tlie 
official  gun,  which  booms  loudly  and  heavily,  and  silences  all 
opponents  by  the  force  of  its  explosion  and  the  extent  of  its 
range.  There  is  the  sharp  crack  of  the  semi  and  the  semi-demi- 
official  batteries,  which  is  less  noisy  and  less  startling,  but 
whose  precision  is  as  great,  or  greater,  and  whose  insidious  aim  is 
never  missed.  Lastly,  fired  from  an  unseen  and  unacknowledged 
hand,  conies  some  anonymous,  unauthorized,  and  disavowed 
missile,  which,  superior  to  all  the  modern  inventions  of  material 
gunnery,  strikes,  and  makes  no  sound  Armed  with  these  terrible 
instruments  of  w  ar,  the  Emperor  finds  few  to  oppose  his  progress. 
He  can  suggest  an  infectious  idea  to  his  subjects,  and  then  profit 
by  and  thank  them  for  the  suggestion.  It  is  his  practice,  first,  to 
tamper  with  and  then  to  appeal  to  the  senlinieut  of  his  country. 
He  excites  the  passion  that  he  w islies,  and  then  affects  to  bow  to, 
or,  if  necessary,  to  control  it.  The  bureaucratic  system  which 
he  found  in  force  at  his  accession  to  power,  he  has  so  nicely 
organized  and  adjusted,  that  when  his  creatures  pull  the 
string  in  Paris,  all  their  puppets  bow  throughout  the  provinces. 
The  provincial  papers  silently  receive  their  cue,  and  frequently 
their  material,  from  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  the  editor  of  the  literature  of  France.  The  trusty  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  capital  amuse  themselves  with  the  discussion  of  the 
unimportant  topics  of  the  day,  caress  the  hand  that  feeds  them, 
or  quarrel  amongst  themselves  as  to  who  lias  shown  most  grief 
when  old  age  has  carried  off’  a  relative  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
Such  is  the  sum  of  what  lias  been  done  in  the  present  reign  for 
the  morality  of  the  journalism  of  France. 

Nor  lias  the  Emperor  forgotten  to  make  full  use  of  the  desire 
of  place  and  salary  which  is  naturally  fostered  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  bureaucracy.  Under  the  rule  of  his  predecessors,  one  post  at 
least  in  the  Empire  could  not  be  sought  from  motives  of  venality. 
A  place  in  the  highest  assembly  of  the  nation  was  not  an  article 
of  merchandize.  The  Peers  of  France  were  not  paid.  Under 
the  Empire,  tlie  French  Senate  is  supposed  to  be  the  noblest 
dignity  w  ithin  reach  of  a  subject.  The  lundamental  Constitution 
of  1852  assigns  to  them  a  corresponding  duty.  “  Le  Senat,”  so 
runs  the  Code  Napoleon,  “  est  le  gardien  du  pacte  fondamental 
et  des  liberies  publiques.”  But  the  guardians  of  French  liberties, 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  are  appointed  and  salaried  at  will 
by  the  one  individual  from  whom  alone  French  liberties  can 
possibly  be  in  danger.  The  innovation  was  well  weighed,  and, 
in  the  teeth  of  a  protest  from  some  few  conscientious  advisers, 
deliberately  carried  into  effect.  The  result  has  indeed  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  innovator.  Aseat  in  the  Senate  is  known, 
and  almost  acknow  ledged,  to  be  the  reward  of  obedience  and  dissi¬ 
mulation.  It  is  a  premium  so  splendid  that  it  has  overcome  the 
scruples  of  many  whose  former  life  should  have  preserved  them 
from  the  temptation.  Within  that  Chamber  daily  may  be  seeii 
seated  Monarchists  and  Revolutionists,  alike  enj"\  ing  thebenefitof 
a  second  Age  of  Gold.  Prelates  have  sued  for  the  lucrative  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  base  enough  to  deserve  it. 
Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  merit  notice  by  their  superior 
obsequiousness  fed  compensated  for  the  cold  looks  of  their  more 
virtuous  friends  by  the  opulent  ease  of  a  post  where  the  only 
duty  imposed  upon  the  holder  is  that  he  should  hold  his  tongue. 
What  matter  the  murmurs  that  run  round  the  salons  of  Paris 
at  each  new  deser'ion  to  the  cause  of  Imperialism  P  Julius 
Solon,  men  say,  has  been  banished  into  tlie  Senate.  Happy 
Julius  Solon ! 

As  a  solace  to  the  reflection  that  there  is  hardly  anything 
which  a  man  can  honestly  say,  and  hardly  a  distinction  which 
he  can  honestly  merit,  under  the  Empire,  France  comforts 
herself  with  the  idea  that,  if  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
withers,  the  dignity  of  the  State  increases.  If  the  dignity  of  a 
nation  is  to  be  measured  by  the  fear  which  its  armed  soldiery 
inspires,  France  has  reason  to  congratulate  herself.  But  if 
national  honour  means  something  more  than  this,  a  glance  at 
the  state  of  Europe  teaches  us  precisely  the  reverse.  Whatever 
the  character  of  its  ends,  the  means  by  which  French  diplomacy 
pursues  them  are  a  ti  sue  ol  artifice,  chicanery,  and  intrigue. 
Foreign  journals  bribed  to  be  disloyal,  foreign  subjects  seduced 
from  their  allegiance,  foreign  con  espondciice  intercepted — cor¬ 
rupt  bargains  suggested  to  some,  concluded  with  others — 
sympathy  le  used  in  public,  aud  given  in  secret  to  disreputable 
causes — honourable  promises  broken,  and  dishonourable  ones 
kept — such  are  some  of  the  leading  features  in  the  story  of 
French  policy  during  the  last  few  3  ears.  French  susceptibility 
should  be,  if  it  is  not.  aroused  by  tlie  wa}’  in  which  the  world 
aveu_e<  itself.  Aiwa}  s  disbelieved  (sometimes  no  doubt  unjustly ), 
his  profe  sums  di-credited,  his  designs  qmstkmd,  his  integrity 
impeached,  the  French  Emperor  has  brought  his  country  to  this 
pass  in  Europe,  tiiat  whatever  France  docs,  or  proposes  to  do,  is 
suspected  of  disloyalty. 


THE  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION. 
mHE  National  Rifle  Association  has  been  duly  inaugurated 
JL  by  the  Queen.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  day  had  a  solemnity  which  bordered  upon  tedious¬ 
ness.  A  cynical  observer  might  have  remarked  that  the  scene  at 
Wimbledon  was  very  like  Epsom  Downs  on  the  Derby  day, 
except  that  there  was  no  Derby.  There  were  plenty  ot  carriages 
and  equestrians.  There  were  cold  chickens  and  champagne, 
negro  melodists  and  venders  of  “correct  cards,”  and  there  was 
Aunt  Sally,  but  there  were  no  race-horses.  The  ground  was  gay 
with  the  flags  of  all  nations  and  of  an  enterprising  tent-maker, 
reminding  one  of  the  celebrated  sentiment,  “All  around  St.  Paul’s, 
not  forgetting  No.  1.”  The  opening  day  might  not  improperly 
be  described  as  a  grand  opportunity  for  country  cousins  to  seethe 
Queen.  'The  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  took  place  within 
an  inner  circle,  to  which  only  members  of  the  Association  and 
purchasers  of  half-guinea  tickets  were  admitted.  The  great  body  of 
the  spectators  were  kept,  or  attempted  to  be  kept,  at  a  distance, 
by  iron-hurdles,  and  according  to  tlie  course  of  nature  they 
ascribed  to  the  proceedings,  which  they  could  behold  with  the 
eye  of  faith  only,  a  dignity  and  interest  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
they  did  not  actually  possess.  The  privileged  occupants  of’  the 
inner  ring  employed  tlie  interval  of  waiting  for  the  Queen  in  im¬ 
proving  their  positions  for  seeing  and  hearing  more  fully  and  com¬ 
fortably  what  the  outer  crowd  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  We  re¬ 
gret  to  have  to  remark  that  the  same  loyal  but  unsoldierlike 
anxiety  was  too  conspicuous  among  the  A^oluuteers.  Drawn  up 
in  a  double  line  on  either  side  of  the  platform  along  which  the 
Queen  was  to  advance  to  fire  the  opening  shot,  it  w  as,  of  course, 
intended  that  they  should  preserve,  until  the  moment  tor  pre¬ 
senting  arms,  the  rigid  immobility  of  the  Guards.  But  ic  is 
lamentable  to  have  to  state  that  the  appearance  of  her  Majesty 
under  the  tent,  from  which  she  was  to  advance  along  the  plat¬ 
form,  occasioned  in  the  heads  of  the  Volunteers  a  general  deflec¬ 
tion  towards  the  point  to  which,  on  such  occasions,  the  eyes  of 
inquisitive  civilians  are  used  to  turn.  We  grieve  that  the  golden 
rule  of  “  eyes  front  ”  should  have  been  so  far  forgotten  ;  and 
we  would  venture  to  submit  to  the  Volunteers  that  in  this 
respect,  as  w  ell  as  in  the  unseasonable  production  of  sandw  iches, 
sherry -flasks,  and  short  pipes,  they  have  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  set  a  very  bad  example  to  the  regular  troops  w  ho  are  spec¬ 
tators  of  their  free-and-easy  doings.  We  say  unseasonable, 
with  reference,  not  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the  Volunteers, 
but  to  the  demands  of  military  propriety.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  truth  that  a  civilian  who  undertakes  to  do  a  soldier’s 
work  must  soouer  or  later  submit  to  inconvenience  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  not  to  say  hardship,  and  perhaps  severe  suffering. 
This  is  what  the  Volunteers,  if  they  will  be  good  for  any¬ 
thing,  will  have  to  come  to  some  day ;  and  they  may  as 
well  get  upon  the  right  road  at  once.  It  is  something 
of  a  bathos,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  devotion 
to  Queen  and  country,  to  And  a  select  body  of  Volunteers 
capable  of  so  far  forgetting  themselves  as  to  turn  their  heads  to 
stare  at  the  Royal  countenance  as  if  that  were  the  mark  to  aim 
at  which  they  came  to  Wimbledon.  Let  them  ask  themselves 
what  would  probably  happen  to  a  private  in  the  Guards  who 
should  conduct  himself  in  such  an  unseemly  manner.  We  com¬ 
mend  to  the  perusal  of  these  disorderly  gentlemen  a  passage  in 
a  popular  naval  novel.  A  party  of  officers  have  been  dining  on 
shore,  at  Gibraltar,  and  are  brought  down  to  the  water-side,  late 
in  the  evening,  drunk,  in  w  heelbarrows.  As  they  are  being 
handed  into  the  boat,  one  of  the  crew  remarks  to  a  comrade — 
“  I  say,  Bill,  if  them  w  as  we,  w  hat  a  precious  twisting  we  should 
get  to-morrow  at  six  bells.”  The  regular  troops,  w  ho  witness,  at 
lvviews  and  other  solemnities,  such  vagaries  as  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Volunteers,  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that, 
after  all,  this  playing  at  soldiers  is  very  ditterent  from  the  real 
thing. 

The  comparison  of  the  Wimbledon  fete  to  Epsom  races  is 
perhaps  less  apt  than  that  with  another  recent  spoi  ling  event  of 
great  celebrity.  We  allude  to  the  contest  for  the  fistic  Champion¬ 
ship.  "VVe  own,  however,  that  rifle-shooting  at  a  target  is  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  a  battle  in  the  prize-ring,  and  we  must  also 
admit  that  we  do  not  expect  to  see  any  international  or  other  con¬ 
test  of  naked  fists  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and 
Court.  But  the  point  of  strong  resemblance  betweeu  the  two 
solemnities  was  tiiis— that  in  both  instances  the  crowd  broke 
into  the  ring  before  the  proceedings  were  complete.  Perhaps 
what  happened  upon  Wimbledon  Common  may  convey  some 
notion  of  u  hat  must  have  been  eisew  here  the  pressure  of  a  crow  d 
upon  a  point  where  something  was  being  transacted  w  hich  they 
could  very  imperfectly  discern,  and  in  which  they  felt  the  most 
intense  interest.  But  it  is  just  to  remark  that  the  ring-keepers 
at  the  great  prize-fight  had  to  deal  only  w  ith  London  roughs  and 
other  men,  w  hile  the  police  on  duty  at  Wimbledon  were  assailed  by 
elder^  ladies  from  the  country  brandishing  many-coloured  para¬ 
sols,  and  resolved,  at  eveiy  hazard,  to  get  a  good  broad  stare  at 
their  Sovereign  without  paying  the  full  price  for  it.  A  great 
question  was  raised,  after  the  fight,  as  to  who  cut  the  ropes, 
or  drew  the  stakes,  which  formed  the  ring.  We  are  able 
to  state  that  at  Wimbledon  there  was  no  meddling,  either 
lawful  or  unlawful,  with  the  iron  hurdles;  but  aciive  old 
women  clambered  over  them.  The  police,  seeing  the  outer  line 
of  defence  carried,  fell  back,  like  steady  soldiers,  to  the  citadel. 
The}’  rallied  around  the  dais  and  seat  of  Royalty ;  and  loudly 
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shouting,  “Back!  back!”  they  hardly  checked  the  vehement 
onset  of  the  parasols.  Never  was  seen  a  better  example  than 
the  assailants  gave  of  the  virtue,  so  admired  in  the  hunting- 
field,  of  riding  straight.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the  knot  of  bril¬ 
liant  personages  around  the  Queen,  over  hurdles,  benches,  and 
every  other  obstacle,  aged  but.  still  agile  females  pushed  right 
on  towards  the  very  centre  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion.  The  gun  which  the  Queen  had  fired  was  reached  and 
passed.  Feet  of  obscure  persons  might  trample  the  scarlet 
cloth  which  had  been  spread  along  the  course  of  Royal  steps  ; 
and,  finally,  many  invaders  might  boast  that  they  had  got 
nearly  as  much  for  half-a-crown  as  others  who  had  paid  h&lf- 
a-guinea. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  determined  sightseers  who 
triumphed  in  this  piece  of  generalship  would  be  altogether  im¬ 
pervious  to  any  remonstrance  against  their  impertinent  intrusion. 
We  shall  therefore  only  remark  that  if  they  had  remained  in 
their  allotted  places  they  would  have  had  a  very  good  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  Queen  and  Court,  as  the  Royal  carriages  drove 
through  the  whole  of  the  enclosed  space  after  the  programme  of 
the  opening  had  been  completed.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  Queen  would  not  knowingly  allow  the  privilege  of  beholding 
her  to  be  restricted  to  the  purchasers  of  any  particular  class  of 
high-priced  tickets.  With  patience  and  propriety  of  conduct,  it 
is  quite  possible  for  every  visitor  to  London  to  gratify  that  feeling 
— u  hatever  he  its  proper  name — which  seems  to  urge  all  English¬ 
women  and  many  Englishmen  into  the  nearest  possible  proximity 
to  Iloyal  and  distinguished  personages.  But  such  proceedings  as 
occurred  at  Wimbledon  are  both  indecent  and  dishonest,  and  the 
foreigners  who  witnessed  them  will  carry  to  their  homes  a  deep- 
rooted  terror  of  those  formidable  characters,  the  British  female 
tourist  arid  her  male  companion  who  abjectly  obeys  all  her  law¬ 
less  impulses,  and  is  only  masculine  towards  the  people  whose 
sanctuaries  he  assists  to  violate. 

We  have  still  another  slight  criticism  to  offer  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  opening  day  at  Wimbledon.  The  Volunteers  who 
mustered  there  were  a  small  body  placed  upon  a  wide  ground, 
and  not  knowing  exactly  what  they  would  have  to  do ;  and 
therefore  their  performances  were  exposed  to  a  mueh  more 
searching  scrutiny  than  when  they  appeared  in  masses  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  prepared  movement  in  Hyde  Bark.  It  must  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  the  body  was  composed  of  units,  or  twos  and 
threes,  from  different  corps,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  act 
together  with  the  precision  of  a  single  regiment.  We  do  not 
therefore  attach  any  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  their 
movements  generally  showed  some  irregularity,  nor  even  to 
the  spectacle — painful  though  it  was  to  a  military  eye — of  some 
of  them  trailing,  and  others  carrying,  their  arms  as  they  moved 
in  file  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  Queen.  We  do  not  notice 
these  blemishes  as  matters  of  discouragement  or  reproof,  but 
only  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  that  the  work  of  the  V olunteers 
is  very  far  indeed  from  being  completed  by  the  satisfactory 
display  of  their  proficiency  which  they  made  in  the  Hyde  Bark 
review. 

And  now  we  must  dwell  for  a  single  moment  upon  one  sight  seen 
at  Wimbledon  which  must  have  afforded  unmixed  pleasure  both  to 
the  Queen  and  all  her  loyal  subjects.  We  speak  of  the  presence  of 
the  Swiss.  The  entry  of  150  unarmed  civilians,  looking  rather  like 
townsmen  than  mountaineers,  is  not  a  very  imposing  spectacle,  nor 
are  t lie  English — as  we  hope  our  visitors  are  aware — apt  to  be 
sudden  or  lively  in  their  demonstrations.  Still  it  was  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  these  quiet-looking  men  were  citizens  of  a  country 
which  “sober-suited  Freedom  chose”  long  ago  to  be  one  of  her 
most  favoured  seats.  They  come  from  a  land  which,  like  our 
own,  was  famed  of  yore  in  archery,  and  which  now  sets  us 
an  example,  in  the  training  of  its  citizens  to  arms,  which 
we  are  determined  to  do  our  best  to  imitate,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  friendly  rivalry,  to  surpass.  May  the  Swiss 
receive  everywhere  the  welcome  which  their  nation’s  glorious 
history  claims  for  them  among  a  free  people!  We  should 
he  hospitable  to  all  foreigners,  but  when  the  countrymen  of  Tell 
come  to  shoot  with  the  modern  substitute  for  the  how  they  ouelit 
to  be  received  as  brothers.  Their  skill  lias  gained  them  cordial 
applause,  and  we  trust  that,  along  with  the  prizes  they  have  won, 
they  will  carry  back  with  them  kindly  memories  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  that,  by  the  British  people,  the  freedom  of  Switzerland  is 
valued  and  will  be  defended  as  their  own. 

It,  has  been  difficult  in  the  course  of  these  remarks  to  avoid  al¬ 
together  what  may  bethought  disparaging  criticism  of  certain  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  ceremony  ollast  Monday.  But,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  for  one  moment  forget,  or  allow  ourselves  to  appear  to 
undervalue,  its  importanceas  a  hopeful  beginning  of  the  good  w  ork 
of  encouraging  the  taste  for  rifle-shooting  among  all  classes  and  in 
every  part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions.  If  only  the  Association  pro¬ 
ceeds  steadily,  as  it  has  begun,  this  country  will  he  able,  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  count  scores  of  thousands  of  defenders,  armed  with 
weapons  of  tremendous  power,  and  possessing  a  confidence  in  their 
own  skill  in  usiug  them,  which  will  go  far  to  make  them  efficient 
soldiers.  We  must, of  course,  be  content  to  see  only  asniall  propor¬ 
tion  ot  Volunteersattaintotlie  highest  point  of  excellence  asmarks- 
men.  But  there  is  a  point  of  proficiency  short  of  this  w  hieh  may  be 
reached  by  every  man  of  good  constitution,  temperate  habits,  and 
determined  purpose  ;  and  if  the  Volunteers  w  ill  only  resolve 
to  perforin  fully  the  duty  they  have  undertaken,  they  will  soon 
become  capable  of  making  any  spot  of  British  soil  much  too  hot 


for  an  invading  force.  Still  wre  would  ever  repeat,  along  with 
invitations  to  use  the  rifle,  earnest  exhortations  to  practice  :  lu- 
lously  every  kind  of  drill.  This  country  must  find  somew  here  an 
army  of  100,000  men  ready  for  every  service  in  the  field.  It  needs 
not  to  repeat  the  figures  which  prove  conclusively  that,  within  any 
short  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  such  a  for  0  without 
calling  upon  some  of  the  Volunteer  regiments  to  take  upon  them 
the  duties  of  regular  troops.  In  the  face  of  such  a  possibility, 
those  regiments  who  have  already  displayed  so  much  aptitude, 
and  earned  such  deserved  praise,  will  surely  persevere  in  their 
exercises  until  they  have  qualified  themselves  at  every  point 
to  endure  comparison  with  any  troops  with  which  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  co-operate.  It  will  not  do  to  fancy  that 
Volunteers  are  to  scatter  themselves  behind  cover  and  make 
good  shooting  until  their  own  position  becomeshazardous.and  then 
seek  shelter  behind  red-coated  battalions  which  will  he  found 
opportunely  in  the  rear.  If  the  Volunteers  should  he  called  into 
the  field,  it  will  certainly  happen,  sooner  or  later,  that  there  will  he 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  themselves.  Let  them  add  to  native 
courage  and  skill  in  snooting  that  perfect  discipline  under  expe¬ 
rienced  officers  which  teaches  every  man  his  exact  place  and 
duty  ;  and  then,  after  a  very  little  of  tiie  lessons  of  actual  war, 
they  would  become  all  that  any  commander  could  desire.  If 
Volunteers  of  ail  ranks  will  keep  these  considerations  in  mind 
and  act  upon  them,  we  shall  in  no  long  time  perceive  that 
the  alarm  about  our  undefended  state  has  been  a  source  of  health 
and  happiness  to  the  population,  as  well  as  of  national  dignity 
and  security.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  the  benefits  of  sucli  contests 
as  that  at  Wimbledon  that  they  will  tempi  many  hard-working 
men  in  London  and  the  great  towns  to  take  a  holiday,  and  spend 
it  in  getting  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Instead  of  lamenting  that  the 
Volunteer  movement  interferes  with  the  arrangements  of  offices, 
counting-houses,  and  shops,  we  rejoice  at  this  as  a  most  valuable 
result.  In  spite  of  all  our  amateur  soldiering,  we  shall  doubtless 
remain  the  most  hard-working  people  under  the  sun,  while  we 
may  contrive  to  inspire  a  general  belief  in  Europe  that  we  are 
decidedly  unsafe  to  meddle  with. 


THE  FINDING  OF  THE  SAVIOUR  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

RE-RAFF AELITE  art  has  of  late  years  made  little  noise 
in  the  world.  Of  the  two  leaders  of  the  school,  Mr.  Millais 
seemed  to  have  become  too  indolent  to  excel,  and  Mr.  H.  Hunt 
has  been  altogether  absent  from  our  exhibitions.  It  w  as,  how  ever, 
understood  that  this  eclipse  was  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
latter  artist  was  engaged  upon  a  great  work  which  should  test 
satisfactorily  his  own  powers  and  the  capabilities  of  his  style. 
This  work  has  at  length  appeared;  and  most  lovers  of  painting 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  have,  ere  this,  been  to  see  the 
“  Finding  of  the  Saviour.”  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
such  persons  as  expected  a  conclusive  triumph  for  pre-Raffaelitism 
have  been  disappointed.  Tire  picture  lias,  indeed,  obtained  much 
and  enthusiastic  praise  ;  but  it  has  not  silenced  those  who  have 
ventured  from  the  first  to  doubt  whether  a  spirit  of  audacious 
innovation  is  indeed  the  sign  of  genius. 

One  excellence  the  painting  possesses  which  every  one  was 
prepared  to  find.  The  details  are  admirably  executed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  brilliant  and  elaborate  than  the  drapery  aud  the 
various  parts  of  the  Temple.  Nor,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case 
in  pre-Raffaelite  paintings,  have  the  laces  been  neglected.  The 
painting  of  the  flesh  is,  indeed,  not  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  marbles  and  vestments,  but  this  is  only  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  paint  flesh  well  tiian  to  paint  marbles  and 
vestments,  aud  is  clearly  not  owing  to  any  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  artist.  Of  unflinching  industry  and  great  technical 
skill  he  has  unquestionably  shown  himself  possessed.  Im¬ 
portant,  however,  as  these  qualities  are,  they  are  in  themselves 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  ensure  the  successful  execution  of  such 
a  task  as  Mr.  Hunt  has  undertaken.  In  a  composition  of  so 
grave  a  character,  it  is  of  even  greater  consequence  that  the 
design  should  be  good  than  that  it  should  be  well  carried  out.  Can 
it  then  be  said  that  “  The  Finding  of  the  Saviour”  hears  the 
impress  of  taste  and  judgment?  Does  it  touch  the  feelings  of 
the  spectator  ?  Is  it  au  adequate  representation  of  the  scene  as 
it  is  called  up  to  the  imagination  by  the  description  in  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel?  Upon  the  answer  to  these  questions  our  judgment  of 
the  painting  must  depend. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  strike  every  one  who  has  much 
familiarity  with  pictures,  that  the  subject  which  lias  been  selected 
by  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  for  the  most  part  avoided  by  the  great 
painters  who  have  devoted  their  lives  lo  the  illustration  of  sacred 
history.  This,  possibly,  has  been  one  tiling  which  induced  him 
to  make  this  selection ;  yet  a  little  reflection  would  have  shown 
that  if,  iu  a  beaten  track,  all  travellers  avoid  one  particular  spot, 
there  is  probably  some  good  reason  for  this  caution.  Why 
painters  have  agreed  in  declining  the  subject  which  Mr.  Hunt 
lias  chosen  it  is  easy  to  understand.  They  felt,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  depict  the  boyhood 
of  the  Saviour  at  once  with  reverence  and  propriety.  The 
innocence  of  childhood  and  the  chastened  dignity  of  manhood 
afforded  ample  scope  for  their  art,  and  they  wisely  forebore  to 
risk  offence  by  touching  on  a  period  which  presented  greater 
difficulties  without  presenting  greater  attractions.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  in  liis  “Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctois.”  has  avoided 
the  stumbling-block  by  a  pardonable  departure  from  historical 
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truth.  The  head  of  Christ  in  this  celebrated  picture  is  that  of 
a  young  man.  and  not  that  of  a  boy  ;  and  the  fact  that  so  great  a 
painter  should  have  ventured  upon  this  alteration  must  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  he,  at  any  rate,  shrank  from  the  difficulty 
upon  which  Mr.  Hunt  lias  rushed. 

The  figure  upon  which  the  eye  first  fixes  itself  in  Mr.  Hunt’s 
picture  is  naturally  that  of  the  Saviour.  It  is,  to  our  thinking, 
utterly  unsatisfactory.  To  untie  a  knot  which  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  compelled  to  cut  would  in  any  case  have  been  no  light 
undertaking  ;  but  the  painter  has  here  chosen  to  complicate  the 
problem  by  a  wanton  and,  it  seems  to  us,  an  ostentatious  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  received  types.  Why  he  has  so  strange]}'  indulged 
a  capricious  fancy  in  painting  the  Saviour’s  head  and  figure,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand.  Idle  innovations  are  always  foolish, 
and  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  religious  sentiment  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  offensive.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  the  school 
to  which  Mr.  Hunt  belongs  that  they  adhere  more  strictly  to 
the  truth  than  other  painters  ;  but  adherence  to  truth  can  hardly 
be  thought  to  necessitate  an  unauthorized  invention.  Every  one 
knows  the  general  cast  of  countenance  which  the  tradition  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  has  ascribed  to  the  Saviour.  To  say  that  this  type  is  at 
least  as  beautiful  and  as  likely  to  be  true  as  that  which  Mr. 
Hunt  has  devised,  is  a  very  moderate  statement  of  the  case.  Nor, 
when  we  put  aside  the  singularity  of  the  conception,  can  it  be 
thought  that  he  has  triumphed  over  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking.  The  face  which  he  has  painted  wears  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  unhappiness,  but  we  miss  the  look  of  calm  resolution 
which  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the  words  “  How  was  it  that 
ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s 
business?”  In  one  respect  only  we  observe  a  faint  recognition 
of  established  practice.  The  fringe  of  light  which  is  seen  round 
the  hair  must,  we  presume,  have  been  intended  for  a  rationalized 
version  of  the  traditional  halo.  We  cannot  admire  the  judgment 
which  dictated  such  a  compromise.  A  preternatural  appearance, 
for  which  there  is  no  authority,  might  have  been  altogether 
omitted  without  impropriety,  but  the  grotesque  parody  which  Mr. 
Hunt  has  perpetrated  evinces  a  singular  want  of  good  taste  and 
discretion. 

About  the  personal  appearance  of  the  members  of  the  “  Holy 
Family”  we  know  nothing  ;  but  we  know  that  the  meeting  in  the 
Temple  took  place  after  three  days  spent  in  sorrowing  search 
by  Joseph  and  Mary.  It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  inferred  that 
on  this  particular  occasion  they  were  weary  and  worn  with 
travel.  Here,  however,  wdiere  alone  literal  historical  fidelity  was 
possible,  Mr.  Hunt  lias  departed  from  history.  The  glossy 
nevraess  of  the  draperies,  and  the  unstained  fairness  of  the 
Virgin  Mary’s  complexion,  are  by  no  means  suggestive  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  Such  a  departure  from  historical 
accuracy  would,  perhaps,  in  an  ordinary  picture,  hardly  deserve 
comment;  but  it  is  unintelligible  in  one  which  claims  to  be  an 
unusually  truthful  representation  of  an  actual  scene.  In  any 
case,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  refinement  of  the  Virgin’s  coun¬ 
tenance  is  carried  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  inconsistent  with 
strong  expression,  and  that  the  face  would  be  more  effective 
if  it  bore  more  legible  traces  of  the  sorrow  and  toil  of  the 
three  previous  days.  But  though  the  head  is  in  some  measure 
defective  as  regards  expression,  it  show's,  in  one  respect,  a 
departure  from,  and  improvement  upon,  the  received  practice 
of  pre-Baffaelite  painters.  It  is  free  from  all  affectation  of 
singularity  or  ugliness.  The  artist  has  evidently  here  done  his 
best  to  paint  gracefully,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  he  has 
painted  gracefully.  Joseph’s  head,  however,  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  best  of  the  three,  and  it  was  judicious  to  depict  him  as 
a  middle-aged,  and  not  as  a  grey-haired  old  man.  To  exagge¬ 
rate  Joseph’s  age,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  was  an  unprofitable 
artifice  of  the  mediaeval  painters,  and  the  group  as  here  de¬ 
lineated  is  more  probable  and  harmonious. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  picture  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  there  are  serious  delects.  Mr.  Hunt,  vee  are  well 
aware,  belongs  to  a  school  which  laughs  at  what  are  called  con¬ 
ventional  rules.  Unhappily,  persons  who  laugh  much  at  conven¬ 
tional  rules  are  apt  to  forget  that  some  rules  are  not  conventional, 
but  are  based  upon  common  sense.  The  test  of  any  composition 
is  the  effect  which  it  produces  upon  the  beholder.  What  is 
the  effect  produced  in  the  present  instance?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  every  one  is  struck  with  surprise  and  admiration 
at  the  brilliant  colouring  and  highly-wrought  execution ; 
but  beyond  this  the  impression  produced  is  mainly  one  of  per¬ 
plexity.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  denied  by  Mr.  Hunt’s  warmest 
admirers  ;  and  it  has  even  been  said,  by  way  of  praise,  that  the 
spectator  looks  and  looks  again,  and  comes  away  at  last  with  a 
despairing  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  all  which  the  picture 
contains.  Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  any  w'ork  which  produces 
this  impression  is  certainly  faulty ;  and  “  The  Finding  of  the 
Saviour  ”  is  faulty  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  composition  wants  unity.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
group  of  the  “  Holy  Family,”  and  on  the  other  hand  a  row  of 
elaborately  painted  Jewish  doctors ;  and  though  we  know  that, 
historically,  a  connexion  does  exist  between  these  two  parts, 
there  is,  as  far  as  the  painting  is  concerned,  absolutely  no  con¬ 
nexion  whatever.  A  painter  in  the  old-fashioned  style  would 
have  got  over  this  difficulty  by  casting  the  figures  which  do  not 
form  part  of  the  main  group  into  the  background.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  grand  pre-Baffaelite  principle  comes  in,  that  we  must 
despise  conventionalisms,  and  paint  everything  as  it  actually  is. 


This  principle  is,  we  believe,  wrong  in  more  ways  than  one,  but 
in  such  a  case  as  the  present  it  involves  one  very  palpable 
sophism.  It  is  obvious  that,  whether  the  painting  is  or  is  not 
an  exact  reproduction  of  natural  forms  and  colours,  it  is 
not  an  exact  reproduction  of  natural  dimensions  and  dis¬ 
tances.  Objects  which,  in  the  picture,  are  within  a  few 
inches  of  each  other,  would,  in  nature,  be  many  yards 
apart ;  and  while  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  impossible 
to  take  them  in  at  one  glance,  in  the  former  case  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  taking  them  in.  Painters  who  crowd  large  compositions 
into  a  few  square  feet,  and  talk  about  reproducing  things  exactly 
as  they  are,  seem  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  this  broad  distinction 
between  their  representations  and  the  scenes  as  they  present 
themselves  in  nature.  Yet  in  the  one  case  it  is  a  physical  neces¬ 
sity,  and  in  the  other  a  physical  impossibility,  to  embrace  the 
whole  at  the  same  moment.  Nor  has  Mr.  Hunt  availed  himself 
of  such  means  as,  even  on  his  own  principles,  were  in  his  power. 
Had  the  Jewish  doctors  been  depicted  as  watching  with  interest 
the  meeting  which  was  taking  place  before  them,  some  connexion 
between  the  different  parts  would  have  been  preserved.  Whether 
any  of  the  Jews  are  meant  to  be  thus  represented  we  do  not  feel 
sure ;  but  the  general  air  which  they  have  is  one  of  abstraction. 

But  though  the  composition  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  essen¬ 
tially  defective,  as  wanting  a  due  subordination  of  the  various 
parts  to  a  common  centre  of  interest,  the  defect  is  needlessly  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  small  scale  upon  which  the  picture  is  painted. 
When  we  examine  the  practice  of  the  ancient  masters,  we  find 
that  thev  commonly  painted  crowded  compositions  upon  a  large 
scale.  No  sense  of  confusion  is  produced  by  “  The  Hesurrection 
of  Lazarus,”  in  the  National  Gallery — partly,  indeed,  because  of 
the  unbroken  outline  and  conspicuous  position  of  the  two  chief 
figures,  but  also  because  the  picture  is  executed  upon  so  large  a 
scale.  Ou  the  other  hand,  in  such  works  as  “  The  Abduction  of 
the  Sabine  Women,”  by  Giulio  ltomano,  the  notion  of  confusion 
and  hurry  which  the  artist  has  intended  to  convey  is  very  much 
heightened  by  the  adoption  of  a  smaller  scale.  As  a  general 
rule,  wherever  great  painters  have  executed  upon  a  small  scale 
crowded  compositions  of  which  the  leading  character  was  repose, 
they  have  been  very  careful  to  give  extreme  prominence  to  the 
chief  figures.  This  Mr.  Hunt  has  failed  to  do.  The  Jewish 
heads,  which  should  have  been  accessory,  are  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  parts  of  his  picture,  and  the  eye  is  thus  bewildered,  and 
seeks  in  vain  for  a  resting  point. 

We  will  offer  no  apology  for  speaking  freely  of  the  defects 
which  have  struck  us  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  picture.  The  motto  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  sound,  though  savage;  and  even  unjust 
censure  does  perhaps  less  harm  than  inconsiderate  eulogy. 
We  cannot  affect  to  think,  as  some  seem  to  think,  that  the 
“  Finding  of  the  Saviour”  is  a  masterpiece  of  art ;  but  it  shows 
indisputable  cleverness  and  energy,  and  these,  if  they  do  not 
constitute  a  great  painter,  form,  at  any  rate,  not  a  bad  starting- 
point. 


THE  OPERA  HOUSES. 
gluck’s  “oefeo.” 

E  have  this  week  to  chronicle  two  very  remarkable  events 
in  the  annals  of  operatic  history — the  production  of 
Gluck’s  Orfeo  at  the  Hoyal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and 
the  first  introduction  to  the  Italian  stage  of  Weber’s  Oberon, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith, 
the  lessee  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Works  so  essentially 
different  in  character  it  would  almost  be  impossible  to  name 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  lyric  drama.  Each,  however,  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  own  way,  and  each  supplies  a  want  which  has 
long  been  felt  and  complained  of  by  ail  true  connoisseurs  in 
musical  art. 

Interesting  as  Gluck’s  music  must  be  to  musicians  from  its  in¬ 
trinsic  beauty  alone,  it  is  doubly  so  when  estimated  with  reference 
to  the  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art  which  the  period  of 
its  production  presents.  And  perhaps  more  than  all  interesting  in 
this  respect  is  the  Orfeo ,  as  being  the  first  opera  in  which  the  com¬ 
poser  enunciated  those  principles  of  art  which  he  consistently 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  his  later  works,  the  Alce'tis,  Armida, 
and  the  Jphigenia  in  Tauris.  What  these  principles  were,  he 
himself  stated  with  great  clearness  and  at  considerable  length  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Alcesiis.  The  opera,  as  it  then  existed,  he 
conceived  to  be  founded  on  false  principles,  or  rather  upon  no 
principles  at  all.  His  wish  was  to  restore  music  to  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  its  true  office  in  connexion  with  the  drama — the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  feelings  properly  rising  out  of  the  situation,  and 
to  strengthen  the  interest  of  the  story  without  interrupting  the 
action,  or  deforming  it  with  unnecessary  ornamentation.  “  I 
thought,  ’  says  he,  “  that  music  should  be  to  poetry  what  lively 
colouring  and  successful  mixture  of  light  and  shade  are  to  a 
faultless  and  w'ell-adjusted  picture,  which  only  serve  to  give  life 
to  the  figures  without  disturbing  the  outline.  I  have  therefore 
guarded  myself  against  interrupting  the  actor  in  the  lire  of  the 
dialogue,  and  against  making  him  either  wait  for  a  long  tedious 
ritornelle,  or  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase  keeping  him 
upon  an  easy  vowel  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  the  flexibility  of  his  voice  in  a  long  passage” — 
and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose.  How  successfully  lie 
carried  out  these  principles,  and  what  a  remarkable  influence  his 
works  exercised  upon  his  immediate  followers — and  upon  none 
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more  than  Mozart — are  acknowledged  facts  in  musical  history. 
Gluck  was  a  philosopher  in  music.  He  was  the  first  to  propose 
to  himself  aesthetic  principles  upon  which  to  work,  and  the  first  to 
raise  opera  to  the  dignity  of  a  work  of  art.  So  religiously  did  he 
keep  to  the  rules  which  he  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account,  he  at  once  rejected  the  most  brilliant 
thoughts  if  he  conceived  them  in  any  way  unsuitable  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  feeling  or  situation  which  it  was  his  object  to  express. 
How  earnestly  he  thought  out  and  how  carefully  he  elaborated 
his  compositions  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  he  himself 
made  with  reference  to  the  celebrated  air  in  the  Orfeo,  “  Che 
faro  senza  Euridice.”  “  If  you  were  to  make  the  slightest  altera¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  movement  or  in  the  character  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  it  would  become  an  air  fit  for  a  marionette  theatre.  In  a 
piece  of  this  nature  a  single  note  sustained  for  too  long  or  too 
short  a  time,  an  undue  strength  of  tone,  a  neglect  of  the  time, 
the  introduction  of  a  shake,  or  a  roulade,  and  the  like,  would  com¬ 
pletely  ruin  the  effect  of  the  scene.”  The  general  character  of  his 
music  is  an  earnestness  of  thought  and  a  statuesque  simplicity 
which,  masterly  as  it  is,  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  free  from  the 
charge  of  coldness  and  monotony.  “  About  the  works  of  Gluck,” 
says  an  eminent  German  critic,  “  there  plays  a  fresh,  morning  air, 
which.is  not  altogether  free  from  coldness,  while  Mozart  stands 
in  the  warm  mid-day  sun  of  unrestrained  delight  and  joy.”  The 
comparison  is  not  an  unhappy  one.  Mozart  was  incomparably 
the  greater  musical  genius  of  the  two,  and,  in  imaginative  power, 
geniality,  and  musical  skill  was  far  superior  to  his  predecessor. 
He  wrote  rapidly  and  from  impulse — from  an  instinct  he  was 
unable  to  define.  His  inspirations  were  struck  off  at  a  white 
heat.  Gluck’s  genius  was  of  a  more  cold  and  calculating  turn. 
Ho  was  a  metaphysician,  and  strove  to  apply  definite  principles 
to  musical  art — principles  true  enough  in  themselves,  but  in 
music,  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  arts,  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  fully  to  carry  out. 

The  production  of  Orfeo  at  Covent  Garden  is  a  true  and  legi¬ 
timate  success.  Nothing  has  been  spared  which  the  resources 
of  this  great  establishment  could  afford  to  secure  a  worthy  re¬ 
presentation  of  this  classical  work.  The  greatest  praise  is  due 
to  the  four  principal  singers,  Madlle  Csillag,  Madame  Penco, 
Madame  Miolan  Carvalho,  and  Madlle  Didiee,  for  the  study  and 
care  which  they  have  evidently  bestowed  upon  their  impersonations ; 
and  specially  is  it  honourable  to  Madame  Carvalho  and  Madlle. 
Didiee  not  to  have  despised  the  small  parts — those  of  the  Happy 
Shade  and  “Love” — which  they  respectively  undertook,  and 
which  they  executed,  we  may  honestly  say,  to  perfection.  The 
story  is  nothing  more  than  the  well-known  legend  of  the  descent 
of  Orpheus  into  Hades  to  recover  his  wife  Euridice — differing, 
however,  in  the  one  particular,  that  by  the  intervention  of  Love, 
Euridice  is  reanimated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera.  The 
curtain  rises  upon  a  capitally  grouped  scene  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  at  the  tomb  of  Euridice,  who  open  the  opera 
by  a  chorus  admirably  expressive  of  grief  and  melancholy. 
The  remainder  of  the  first  act  is  occupied  by  the  laments  of 
Orpheus  for  his  wife,  and  the  appearance  of  Love,  who  promises 
to  restore  her  under  the  well-known  conditions  of  the  fable. 
The  second  comprises  the  reception  of  Orpheus  at  the  gates  of 
Hades  by  a  crowd  of  demons  and  furies — a  scene,  by-the-bye, 
but  for  the  exquisite  character  of  the  music,  irresistibly  reminding 
us  of  the  modern  extravaganza — and  the  discovery  of  Euridice 
in  the  Elysian  Fields,  among  the  Happy  Shades.  The  music  of 
this  act  is  throughout  in  the  highest  degree  delightful.  We  may 
especially  mention  the  chorus  of  demons  at  the  opening,  contrasted 
so  beautifully  with  the  single  harp  unaccompanied — the  lovely 
chorus,  “  Le  porte  stridano” — the  song  of  the  Happy  Shade, 
exquisitely  given  by  Madame  Carvalho — and  the  chorus  from 
within,  “  Giunge  Euridice,”  as  perhaps  the  most  striking 
features  where  all  is  truly  magnificent.  The  remainder  of  the 
action  consists  in  a  long  scene  between  Orpheus  and  Euridice, 
in  which  his  affection  finally  causes  him  to  break  through 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him,  the  consequent  death  of  his 
wife,  and  her  resuscitation  by  the  power  of  Love.  The  opera 
concludes  with  a  fine  hymn  to  the  God  of  Paphos. 

While  speaking  of  the  general  features  of  the  representation, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  Mr.  Beverley’s  beautiful  scene 
of  the  Elysian  Eields  as  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
his  pencil  which  we  have  seen.  The  action,  too,  of  the  ballet 
and  chorus  in  this  part  of  the  opera  is  in  excellent  taste,  and  is 
evidently  the  result  of  careful  training. 

Madlle  Csillag’s  declamation— and  the  whole  of  the  music  is 
essentially  declamatory — good  as  it  is,  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
exaggeration,  and  is  too  measured  in  its  character.  This 
impression  is  further  strengthened  by  a  continual  and  inju¬ 
dicious  use  of  the  stage  stride  immortalized  by  the  great 
Mr.  Crummies,  which  is  decidedly  objectionable.  She  is  evi¬ 
dently  too  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  elevation  of 
the  character  she  is  portraying,  and  errs  on  the  side  of  elabo¬ 
ration.  If  she  would  be  a  little  more  hatural,  she  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  legitimate  effect.  The  same  cause  doubtless  induces 
a  too  continual  use  of  tremulous  notes,  and  a  certain  forcing  of 
the  voice  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  strong  emotions,  which 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  mistake.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
we  can,  without  hesitation,  praise  her  impersonation.  The  part  is 
an  extremely  arduous  one,  and,  in  spite  of  the  points  in  which  we 
conceive  improvements  might  be  desirable,  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  find  any  one  to  do  it  altogether  so  satisfactorily.  Care 


and  study  are  evident  in  evory  phase  of  the  delineation,  and 
in  some  special  instances  the  greatness  of  Madlle  Csillag’s 
powers  proves  itself  most  unmistakeably.  The  song  in  the  first 
act,  “  Io  sapro  penetrar,”  her  scene  with  the  demons,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fine  recitative  which  introduces  “  Che  faro,”  were 
admirable.  In  the  latter  song  also  she  produced  a  very  marked 
sensation,  but  most  judiciously  refrained  from  complying  with 
the  evident  wish  for  its  repetition.  It  is  no  discredit  to  Madlle 
Csillag,  if  she  failed  to  make  much  of  the  great  song  which 
concludes  the  first  act,  for  it  is  so  intensely  difficult  as 
to  be  the  despair  of  almost  every  singer  who  has  ventured 
upon  it.  We  ought  also  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  the 
beautiful  air  in  the  second  act  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  which 
is  most  ingeniously  and  effectively  accompanied  by  the 
stringed  instruments,  con  sordini,  while  the  oboe  and  flute 
alternate  a  kind  of  obligato.  Madame  Penco,  in  the  part  of 
Euridice,  has  nothing  to  do  until  the  last  act.  Her  steady,  clear 
singing,  however,  told  most  excellently  in  the  duet  and  reci¬ 
tatives  of  which  this  portion  of  the  opera  is  composed.  Of 
Madlle.  Didiee  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high 
praise  for  her  execution  of  the  quaint  recitative  and  air  in  the 
first  act,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  short  scene  at  the 
close  of  the  work,  constitute  the  whole  of  her  part.  The  house 
was  crowded  in  every  part,  and  the  interest  which  the  audience 
exhibited  was  greater  than  we  should  have  supposed  possible  in 
a  work  of  so  severe  and  classical  a  character. 


W  E  B  E  e’s  “  O  B  E  E  0  X.” 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1826,  Weber’s  romantic  opera  of 
Oberon,  or,  the  Elf  King's  Oath,  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  composer  himself  con¬ 
ducted  the  performance.  Mr.  Kemble,  the  then  manager,  had 
been  over  in  Dresden  the  preceding  year,  and,  induced  by  the 
great  success  which  Dev  Freischiilz  had  been  lately  obtaining 
in  England,  engaged  Weber  to  compose  an  opera  expressly  for 
his  theatre.  The  result  of  the  compact  was  Oberon,  founded 
upon  the  popular  poem  of  Wieland.  The  choice  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Planchd, 
to  whom  the  libretto  was  entrusted,  failed  to  interest  as  a 
drama.  This  defect  is  frankly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Blanche 
himself,  whose  efforts,  however,  in  the  versified  portion  of  the 
words  exhibit  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Bunns  and  Fitz- 
balls  of  our  more  modern  generation.  The  principal  characters 
were  entrusted  to  Miss  Paton,  Madame  Vcstris,  and  Mr.  Braham  ; 
and  the  opera  was  played  two  or  three  times  a-week  until  the  end 
of  the  season.  Before  that  time,  however,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
Weber  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  aggravated  by  his  voyage 
and  the  anxiety  consequent  upon  the  production  of  his  last  work. 
Since  then  Oberon  has,  we  believe,  never  been  produced  in 
England,  although  popular  and  frequently  given  in  Germany. 
To  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  is  due  the  credit  of  reviving  a  work 
about  whose  musical  merits  there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  and 
which,  if  it  were  from  association  alone,  ought  surely  not  to 
have  been  allowed  to  rest  so  long  unknown,  if  not  to  musicians, 
at  least  to  the  general  public.  The  greatest  pains  have  been 
bestowed  to  insure  a  worthy  representation.  Numerous  altera¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  in  the  drama  have  had  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Planclffi’s  own  supervision :  and  to  Mr.  Benedict,  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  the  composer,  was  entrusted  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  task  of  adding  the  recitatives,  which, 
'in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  stage,  take  the 
place  of  the  spoken  dialogue  of  English,  French,  or  German  opera. 
This  task  he  has  executed  with  great  judgment,  the  music  being 
all  selected  from  other  of  Weber’s  compositions,  and  especially 
from  his  opera  of  Euryanthe  (another  great  work  generally  un¬ 
known  in  England,  with  a  hopelessly  inexplicable  plot),  from 
which,  in  addition  to  recitative,  several  lyrical  pieces  have  been 
borrowed.  The  effect,  however,  of  so  much  recitative — all  of 
the  kind  which  is  technically  termed  accompanied,  and  not  the 
half-spoken,  half-sung  dialogue  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
genuine  Italian  operas — is  to  give  a  character  of  heaviness  to  the 
piece,  which  must,  we  think,  more  than  anything  else,  account 
for  a  certain  amount  of  listlessness  and  apathy  which  the 
very  crowded  audience  on  Tuesday  evening  exhibited.  The 
cast  was  as  strong  as  it  could  well  have  been,  including  Titiens, 
Alboni,  Lemaire,  Vaneri,  Mongini,  Belart,  Everardi,  and  Gas¬ 
sier,  and  nothing  that  scenery  and  decoration  could  do  was 
spared  to  insure  a  success.  In  spite  of  all  this,  of  the  interest  of 
the  occasion,  and  of  the  indisputable  greatness  of  the  music,  the 
performance  was  felt  somewhat  to  flag  towards  the  conclusion. 
A  good  deal  of  this  feeling  might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  tiro 
want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  management — a  point 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  is  of  more  importance  than 
managers  can  in  general  be  brought  to  appreciate.  The  perform¬ 
ance  did  not  commence  until  half  an  hour  after  the  advertised 
time,  the  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  very  long  intervals 
which  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  acts,  was  that  the 
curtain  did  not  fall  until  half-past  twelve. 

We  shall  spare  our  readers  any  details  of  the  plot  of  Oberon — 
if  plot  it  can  be  called — nor  shall  we  say  anything  of  ihe  purely 
histrionic  features  of  the  performance,  as  there  is  really  scarcely 
an  opportunity  in  any  one  of  the  characters  for  display  of  dramatic 
power  or  individuality.  Musically  speaking,  however,  the  opera 
was  most  excellently  rendered,  and  was  throughout  delightful. 
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Tli e  chorus  had  evidently  been  drilled  with  unusual  care,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  were  most  satisfactorily  correct  and  effective  ; 
and  the  band  executed  with  careful  precision  the  accom¬ 
paniments,  which  are  as  difficult  and  as  full  of  musical  “  co¬ 
louring”  as  is  usually  the  ease  in  the  works  of  the  great  exponent 
of  what  is  termed  the  romantic  school  of  opera.  Of  each  and  all 
of  the  principal  singers  we. can  speak  most  favourably.  Madlle. 
Titiens  was  admirable  in  her  most  trying  and  difficult  part, 
“  Haste,  gallant  knight !”  the  lovely  duet  from  Euryanthe  “O  mia 
bell’  anima;”  the  celebrated  seena,  ‘’Ocean!  thou  mighty 
monster;”  and  the  florid  solo  of  the  finale,  exhibited  her  great 
powers  in  various  styles  and  to  undoubted  advantage.  Fatima 
is  scarcely  a  part  in  which  Madame  Alboni’s  peculiar  excellences 
have  full  opportunity  for  display.  She  did  it,  however,  most 
complete  justice.  The  air,  “  A  lonely  Arab  maid,”  and  the  quaint 
song  with  which  she  opens  act  iv.  of  the  Italian  version  produced 
as  great  an  effect  upon  the  audience  as  any  portion  of  the  opera 
that  could  be  named.  Signor  Mongini’s  Sir  Huon,  the  music  of 
which  character  is  arduous  in  the  extreme,  was  also  excellent. 
He  pleased  us  least  in  the  first  well-known  difficult  song,  “  O  ’tis 
a  glorious  sight  to  see;”  but  his  delivery  of  the  scene  where  he 
encounters  Babekan,  and  his  prayer  for  Ileiz’s  rescue,  struck  us  as 
specially  worthy  of  favourable  mention.  A  few  words  must  suffice 
for  the  rest  of  the  characters.  A  better  Oberon  than  Signor  Belart 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  his  execution  of  the  florid  move¬ 
ment,  commencing  with  the  words,  ’‘Infelice  mortale,”  in  act  iii., 
was  as  neat  and  clear  a  piece  of  vocalization  as  we  could  wish  to 
hear.  Signor  Everardi’s  fine  voice  was  most  serviceable  in  the 
concerted  music,  of  which  we  may  mention  the  delightful  quartet, 
“  Over  the  dark  blue  waters,”  and  the  trio  in  the  last  act, 
“Genio  possente,”  accompanied  most  effectively  by  the  brass  in¬ 
struments,  as  being  admirably  executed.  Signor  Gassier,  by 
his  assumption  of  the  very  small  part  of  Babekan,  materially 
contributed  towards  the  perfection  of  the  performance.  The 
mermaid’s  song — perhaps  the  best- known  piece  in  the  work — 
was  rather  harshly  and  ineffectively  given.  The  scenery  is  all 
new,  and  for  the  most  part  splendid,  particularly  the  fairy  trans¬ 
formation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act,  which  we  have 
seldom  seen  surpassed. 

Altogether,  the  production  of  Oheron  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
deservedly  successful  effort  of  Mr.  Smith’s  management.  We 
sincerely  trust — as  we  believe  will  be  the  case— that  he  will  find 
that  his  venture  "ill  he  pecuniarily  profitable.  He  will,  in  any 
case,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  labours  are  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  really  competent  musicians,  who  cannot  fail  to 
accord  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  introducing  to  them 
with  such  completeness  a  work  which  they  will  all  acknowledge 
as  the  production  of  true  genius,  and  which,  from  association, 
must  necessarily  always  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
musical  world  of  England, 
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MASSEY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND— VOL  III  * 

N  this  volume  Mr.  Massey  narrates  the  close  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  and  carries  on  the  history  through 
the  Rockingham  and  Shelburne  Administrations,  the  Coalition, 
and  the  early  Administration  of  Pitt,  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  excellences  and  defects  as  an 
historian  remain  (he  same  as  in  the  previous  volumes.  lie  is 
sensible  and  candid.  He  shows  throughout  ihe  vast  advantage 
which  must  be  derived  by  a  portrayer  of  Parlimentary  contests 
from  thorough  practical  familiarity  w  ith  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  a  moderate  Liberal  politician  lie  holds  the  scales  of  historical 
justice  between  Whigs  and  Tories  with  an  even  hand.  His 
sty  le,  though  without  any  pretence  to  peculiar  felicity  or  ele¬ 
gance,  is  dear,  easy,  unaffected,  and  therefore  pleasant.  It  is 
even  a  considerable  relief  to  turn  to  him  from  the  spasmodic 
sentiment,  elaborate  fine  writing,  and  silly  prejudice  calling 
itself  Historical  sympathy,  of  historians  who  write  from  imagina¬ 
tion  and  not  from  experience  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  dry  and  somewhat  meagre;  his  view  of  his  subject  is 
narrow,  being  too  much  confined  to  that  which  passes  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament;  he  seems  to  have  no  philosophy  beyond 
that  of  political  party;  and  while  giving  a  clear  view  of  events 
in  the  main,  he  fails  grea'ly  to  impress  his  reader  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  scene  or  character  w  hich  lie  describes. 

The  period  of  history  comprehended  in  this  volume  is  remark¬ 
able,  among  other  things,  for  the  last  attempt  made  by  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  King  of  England  to  take  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  A  system  of  bribery  and  corruption,  carried  on  through 
the  unavowed  agents  who  enlisted  and  manoeuvred  the  “King’s 
Eriends,”  became  the  basis  of  what  Bolingbroke  would  have  called 
a  “  free  monarchy,”  secretly  subsisting  under  constitutional  forms. 
At  first,  the  constitutional  pow  er  of  the  Minister  was  undermined 
and  thwarted  by  “  influence  ;  ”  but  in  Lord  North  the  King  at 
last  found  a  Minister  sufficiently  w  anting  in  self-respect  actually 
to  accept  the  responsibility  without  the  reality  of  power,  and  to 
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carry  on,  in  compliance  with  his  master’s  wishes,  a  contest  with 
the  colonies  of  which  his  own  conscience  disapproved  : — 

The  King  governed  in  this  manner  for  twelve  years.  The  results  of  that 
administration  were,  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions;  the  addition 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  to  the  Debt;  war  with  three  of  the  mari¬ 
time  Powers  of  Europe;  a  hostile  league  of  his  former  allies;  his  coast  threat¬ 
ened  with  invasion,  and  British  waters  swarming  with  the  cruisers  of  his 
numerous  enemies;  nay,  British  merchants  chartering  foreign  ships,  because 
the  (lag  of  their  own  nation  was  no  longer  a  protection  to  their  property. 

There  were,  however,  compensating  forces  at  work  powerful 
enough  to  save  the  greatness  of  England  even  from  the  best  of 
Kings  and  the  most  amiable  of  Premiers : — 

The  nation  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin;  and  it  is  probable  that  her  ruin 
would  have  been  consummated,  but  for  some  compensatory  circumstances, 
which  lay  beyond  the  control  of  her  blind  and  obstinate  ruler.  While  the 
King’s  Government  was  losing  a  great  empire  in  the  West,  private  enterprise 
had  reared  from  its  foundations  a  still  greater  empire  in  the  East.  W  hile 
orators  and  statesmen  were  engaged  in  debates  about  election  contests, 
matters  of  privilege,  and  questions  of  ephemeral  or  personal  interest,  the  ad¬ 
vancing  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  its  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
society,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  private  legislation  of  Parliament.  The  Inclo¬ 
sure  Acts,  the  Road  and  Canal  Acts,  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Acts,  which 
are  supposed  to  concern  only  the  local  and  personal  interests  of  the  parties 
who  solicit  them,  formed  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  transactions 
of  Parliament,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  until  the  end  of  the 
American  war.  But,  above  all,  it  was  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  artisans,  that  England  was  compensated  for  the  lutuity  of  her  rulers. 
The  steam-engine  and  the  spinning-jenny  opened  up  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  power;  and  Watt  and  Crompton  have  given  us  a  commerce  of  a  hundred 
millions  with  free  America,  in  lieu  of  a  barren  sovereignty  which  we  could 
not  have  retained. 

It  is  a  relief  to  arrive  at  the  termination — the  inevitable  termi¬ 
nation — of  the  American  War.  The  enemies  of  England  fondly- 
hoped  that  in  the  loss  of  her  great  colonies  she  had  received  a 
fatal  blow*.  But  this  w  as  merely  part  of  the  same  delusion  which 
led  England  herself  to  cling  to  a  nominal  sovereignty  from  which 
she  derived  no  real  advantage.  The  nation  was  only  entering  on 
another  epoch  of  prosperity  and  grandeur  : — 

The  very  contest  which  the  shortsighted  perverseness  of  her  statesmen  had 
provoked,  and  in  which  the  misconduct  of  her  commanders  had  suffered  her 
to  be  worsted,  proved  eventually  more  conducive  to  her  welfare  than  any 
scheme  of  aggrandizement  winch  could  have  been  devised  by  political  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  accomplished  by  military  skill.  A  great  writer  had  recently  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  maintenance  of  colonies  for  commercial  purposes  was  a  rude 
expedient,  adverse  to  all  sound  principles  of  political  economy ;  that,  so  far 
from  promoting  trade,  it  checked  commercial  enterprise;  that  the  expenses  of 
contributing  to  the  civil  government  of  these  dependencies,  and  of  providing 
for  their  military  defence,  were,  therefore,  so  much  money  thrown  away;  and, 
though  the  distinguished  authority  to  whom  1  have  referred  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerates  the  case  w  hen  he  insists  upon  attributing  the  whole  charges  of  the 
war  of  i"39  and  of  the  succeeding  war  to  colonial  quarrels,  which  were  rather 
the  pretexts  than  the  causes  of  these  wars,  it  is  certain  that,  however  useful 
the  monopoly  of  colonial  markets  may  be  to  a  counlry  in  the  infancy  of  its 
commerce,  such  artificial  aids  are  altogether  unnecessary  to  a  matured  state  of 
mercantile  development.  But  if  it  is  true,  as  Adam  Smith  asserts,  that  the 
cost  of  the  war  of  i"53,  amounting  to  ninety  millions,  ought  justly  to  be  stated 
to  the  account  of  the  colonies,  the  cost  of  the  war  of  independence,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  was,  so  far  as  the  material  interests  of 
this  country  were  concerned,  the  more  profitable  outlay.  America,  released 
from  the  trammels  which  the  selfish  policy  of  this  country  had  imposed  upon 
her,  sprang  forward  at  once  upon  her  prosperous  career ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  she  has  advanced  in  wealth  and  power,  our  free  commercial  intercourse 
with  her  has  increased  likewise,  while  all  expenditure  on  her  account  has 
ceased,  and  the  empire  is  no  longer  vulnerable  at  distant  points,  which  no 
expenditure  could  adequately  guard. 

The  magnanimous  frankness  with  which  the  independence  of 
the  Americans  was  at  last  recognised  somewhat  redeemed  the 
humiliation  of  our  defeat.  It  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  meanness  of  Spanish  pride  displayed  by  Philip  III.  in  recog¬ 
nising  the  independence  of  the  Dutch.  The  great  victory  of 
Rodney,  and  the  heroic  defence  at  Gibraltar,  restored  the  honour 
of  our  arms.  The  French  Monarchy,  which  had  hypocritically 
interfered  on  the  side  of  “liberty”  in  our  domestic  quarrel, 
found  itself  deservedly,  though  unhandsomely,  thrown  overboard 
by  its  American  allies,  and  received  into  its  ow  n  bosom,  through 
Lafayette  and  his  fellow-comrades,  the  seeds  of  a  still  more 
terrible  retribution. 

The  Achilles  of  the  larger  half  of  the  volume  is  Pitt — Pitt  in 
his  better  hour,  us  the  Parliamentary  Reformer,  the  Free-trader, 
the  restorer  of  finauce — raised  by  a  Royal  coup  do  main  to  the 
Premiership  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  found  not  unequal  to 
that  elevation.  Mr.  Massey’s  estimate  of  this  illustrious  chief 
seems  to  be  fair.  He  appreciates  without  idolizing  him,  and 
does  not  forget,  in  displaying  the  general  excellences  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  point  out  its  weaker  points,  such  as  the  chimerical 
attempt  to  conjure  away  the  National  Debt  by  the  institution 
of  a  Sinking  Fund.  The  merit  of  the  successful  struggle  with 
the  Coalition  is  set  rather  too  high  w  hen  it  is  termed  “  a  feat  of 
political  courage  and  conduct  which  has  never  been  surpassed.” 
Mr.  Massey  himself  reduces  it  to  its  just  level  when  lie  says 
that  Pitt  was  supported  in  it  “  by  the  w  hole  weight  of  the  Crown, 
by  the  whole  tribe  of  courtiers,  and  by  a  rapidly-increasing 
majority  of  the  nation,  against  a  desperate  majority  of  the 
Commons.” 

In  the  contest  between  Pitt  and  the  Coalition,  Indian  affairs 
come  into  the  foreground.  Mr.  Massey  justly,  as  we  conceive, 
gives  Fox  and  his  colleagues  credit  for  upright  intentions  in 
bringing  forward  their  India  Bill,  fatal  as  it  proved  to  their 
Ministry,  and  sinister  as  it  has  been  generally  deemed  : — 

It  suited  the  objects  of  party  to  pretend  that  the  India  Bill  was  merely  a 
contrivance  for  securing  political  power  to  its  authors,  but  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  day  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  great  men  who  were  concerned 
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in  that  memorable  business  from  such  an  imputation.  That  party  considera¬ 
tions  were  altogether  excluded  from  the  view  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion,  it  would  he  folly  to  maintain;  but  the  first  aim  of  such  men  as  Fox  and 
Burke  was,  undoubtedly,  the  good  government  of  India.  Those  generous 
minds  were  capable  of  rising  to  the  greatuess  of  the  subject,  and  of  seeking, 
in  the  highest  efforts  of  legislation,  a  fame  and  a  reward  far  above  the  fleeting 
triumphs  of  faction.  Burke,  indeed,  had  long  thought,  with  the  vehemence 
of  conviction  characteristic  of  his  mind,  that  the  iniquity  and  incapacity  of  the 
Company’s  Government  demanded  a  fundamental  change ;  and  no  person  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  ingenuous  nature  of  Fox,  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  declarations  which  he  often  made,  both  in  public  and  private,  during  the 
progress  of  the  aff  ir,  that  he  had  never  acted  more  fully  on  principle  than 
he  had  done  on  that  occasion,  and  that  he  felt  bound  to  risk  his  power, 
and  that  of  his  friends,  when  the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  was  at 
stake.  The  leading  Ministers,  indeed,  so  far  from  regarding  the  India 
Bill  as  a  means  of  confirming  and  consolidating  their  power,  were  well 
aware  that  they  put  it  to  hazard  by  such  a  measure,  and  that,  if  they 
consulted  their  own  ease  and  safety,  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  to 
Lave  matters  as  they  were,  or  to  propose  only  some  inconsiderable  altera¬ 
tion.  Lord  North,  while  the  Bill  was  in  draft,  warned  his  colleague,  that 
the  proposal  to  vest  the  Government  of  India  in  a  Parliamentary  board 
would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  project  and  to  its  authors;  and  Fox,  in  his 
private  communications  with  his  friends  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
speculates,  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  on  the  fate  of  the  “vigorous  and 
hazardous”  measure  he  was  about  to  bring  forward. 

The  intriguing  King  charged  Earl  Temple  to  signify  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  his  name,  that  whoever  voted  for 
his  Minister’s  India  Bill  “  would  be  considered  by  him  as  an 
enemy.”  AYe  cannot  go  with  Mr.  Massey  in  disapproving  the 
conduct  of  those  who  proposed  to  visit  with  direct  censure  this 
outrageous  act  of  perfidy  and  usurpation.  Had  his  Majesty, 
thereupon,  transferred  himself  to  Hanover,  as  he  sometimes 
threatened  to  do  when  his  will  was  crossed,  he  would  have  saved 
the  nation  from  live  hundred  millions  of  additional  debt. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  all  English  historians  should  do  their 
duty  to  a  great  nation  by  telling  it  plainly  of  .its  faults  and 
crimes.  AVe  venture,  how’ever,  to  think  that  Mr.  Massey,  in 
“  chronicling  ”  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company, 
not  only  “extenuates  nothing,”  but  “sets  down”  rather  too 
much — we  will  not  say  in  “malice,”  but  in  indignation.  Surely 
he  goes  rather  far  in  saying  that  the  Indian  Empire  was  partly 
acquired  “  by  violence  and  fraud  such  as  can  hardly  he  paralleled 
in  the  dark  and  bloody  history  of  conquest  since  the  world  began.” 
We  would  beg  him  to  remember  his  own  just  strictures  ou  the 
keadiong  vehemence  of  Burke  : — 

He  could  make  no  allowance,  either  for  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Company  had  to  contend  in  establishing  the  authority  of  the  British  name 
over  vast  provinces,  differing  from  each  other  in  religion  and  race,  but  to 
all  of  whom  the  manners  and  principles  of  Europe  were  unknown;  nor  for 
the  faults  of  a  Government,  which,  bad  as  it  might  be,  could  hardly  fail  to 
he  an  improvement  on  that  of  the  native  rulers.  His  ardent  imagination 
could  dwell  upon  nothing  but  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  once  mighty  empire 
in  ruins,  of  the  subverted  thrones,  and  undone  princes  of  India. 

The  trial  of  the  “  great  proconsul  ”  forms  a  stately  episode  iu 
the  history  of  Pitt’s  Administration,  though  Pitt’s  own  conduct 
in  the  matter  remains  under  a  cloud  which  this  volume  does  not 
dispel.  Mr.  Massey  shrewdly  attributes  the  acquittal  of  Hastings 
to  an  unexpected  cause  —  the  splendid  oratory  of  his  great 
accusers  : — 

Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  repeated  exhibitions  of  the  highest 
powers  of  eloquence,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  great  delinquent 
who  stood  at  the  bar  could  have  escaped  conviction  on  some  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him.  The  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from  Cheyte  Sing,  and  the 
torture  of  the  Begums  tor  the  purpose  of  extortion,  were  charges  clearly 
established;  but  the  public  mind  was  so  excited  by  the  amazing  feats  of 
oratory  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  the  dry  details  of  evidence  were 
little  regarded,  and  the  whole  proceeding  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  display 
of  intellectual  feats,  rather  than  a  grave  j  udicial  inquiry. 

Pitt’s  genius  was  speedily  turned  to  the  subject  of  reform  in 
Ireland.  Writk  this  view  he  instituted  inquiries  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  character  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  That  august 
assembly  consisted  of  300  members,  of  whom  116  were 
returned  by  five-and-twenty  proprietors.  The  Government  had 
12  nominees  of  their  own,  44  seats  occupied  by  placemen,  86  pro¬ 
prietary  seats  hired  of  the  proprietors  by  means  of  titles,  offices,  or 
pensions,  and  32  votes  of  gentlemen  who  “had  promises.”  Pitt 
also  obtained  a  paper  giving  a  personal  account  of  each  member 
of  the  House,  from  which  Mr.  Massey  has  taken  a  few  entries  at 
random  : — 

2—  H— ,  son-in-law  to  Lord  A—,  and  brought  into  Parliament  by  him. 
Studies  the  law;  wishes  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  Barracks,  or  in  some  similar 
place.  Would  go  into  orders  and  take  a  living. 

jj _  j) _ t  brother  to  Lord  C — .  Applied  for  office ;  but,  as  no  specific 

promise  could  be  made,  has  lately  voted  in  opposition.  Easy  to  be  had,  if 
thought  expedient,  A  silent,  gloomy  man. 

4, _ _ refuses  to  accept  500 1.  per  annum;  states  very  high  pretensions 

from  bis  skill  in  House  of  Commons  management;  expects  100.I.  per  annum. 
N.B. — Be  careful  of  liim. 

X _ N _ ,  has  been  in  the  army,  and  is  now  ou  half-pay;  wishes  a  troop  of 

dragoons  on  full-pay.  States  his  pretensions  to  be  fitteen  years’  service  in 
Parliament.  N.B. — Would  prefer  office  to  military  promotion,  but  already 
has,  and  has  long  bad,  a  pension.  Character,  especially  on  tbe  side  of  truth, 
not  favourable. 

r _ p _ ( independent,  but  well  disposed  to  Government.  His  tour  sisters 

have  pensions,  and  bis  object  is  a  living  for  his  brother. 

X _ p _ t  brother  to  Lord  L — ,  and  brought  in  by  him,  a  captain  in  the 

navy,  wishes  for  some  sinecure  employment. 

Such  was  the  Parliament  by  which,  according  to  French  pam- 
hleteers,  subsisted,  and  with  which  expired,  the  prosperity  of  the 
risk  people. 

Mr.  Massey  has  had  the  advantage  of  using,  among  his  mate¬ 
rials  for  this  volume,  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Hawke 
Locker,  a  Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  “about 


forty  years  since,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Boyal  Farnilv,  and 
wi.li  the  assistance  of  many  distinguished  persons,  collected 
voluminous  materials  for  a  Life  of  George  HI.”  From  this 
source  have  been  derived  some  particulars  respecting  the  King’s 
illness.  The  .Royal  sufferer  was  not  more  wisely  or  humanely 
treated  than  other  lunatics  under  the  brutal  and  ignorant  system 
of  that  period,  till  he  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  AVilhs  : — 

Dr.  Willis  did  not  hesitate  to  de dare,  that  if  he  had  been  consulted  in  tbe 
first  instance,  tbe  King’s  illness  would,  iu  all  probability,  have  been  of  very 
short  duration.  And  this  opinion  appears  to  have  been  well  founded.  Mental 
disease  was,  at  that  time,  a  branch  of  art  little  understood;  aud  the  specific 
treatment  of  lunatics  was  worthy  only  of  the  burbarous  age  of  medicine,  i  ho 
unhappy  patient,  upon  whom  this,  the  most  terrible  visitation  of  Heaven, 
had  fallen,  was  no  longer  dealt  with  as  a  human  being.  His  body  was  imme¬ 
diately  enclosed  in  a  machine,  which  left  it  no  liberty  of  motion.  He  was 
sometimes  chained  to  a  staple.  He  was  frequently  beaten  and  starved;  and, 
at  the  best,  he  was  kept  in  subjection  by  menacing  and  violent  language. 
The  history  of  the  King’s  illness  showed  that  the  most  exalted  station  did 
not  wholly  exempt  the  sufferer  from  this  stupid  and  inhuman  usage.  The 
King’s  disorder  manifested  itself  principally  in  unceasing  talk,  but  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  violence  was  exhibited.  Yet  he  was  subjected  constantly  to  the 
severe  discipline  of  the  strait-waistcoat ;  he  was  secluded  from  the  Queen  and 
his  family;  he  was  denied  the  use  of  a  knife  and  fork,  of  scissors,  or  any 
instrument  with  which  he  might  inflict  bodily  injury.  Such  petty  vexatious 
treatment  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  a  disorder,  the  leading  symptom  of 
which  was  nervous  irritability,  caused  by  over-application,  extreme  abste¬ 
miousness,  and  domestic  anxiety.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  errors  of 
the  physicians  had  been  confined  to  ignorance.  But  their  negligence  was 
still  more  reprehensible.  While  the  poor  maniac  was  deprived  of  those 
tender  offices  which  his  wife  and  daughters  might  have  rendered,  he  was 
abandoned  to  the  care  of  low  mercenaries;  and  so  little  discrimination  was 
observed  in  the  choice  of  his  attendants,  t  hat  the  charge  of  ins  person  devolved 
chiefly  on  a  German  page,  named  Ernst,  who  was  utterly  unworthy  to  be 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  humblest  of  his  fellow-creat  ures.  'This  man,  who 
had  been  raised  by  the  patronage  of  his  Majesty,  repaid  the  kindness  of  his 
royal  master  with  the  most  brutal  ingratitude.  He  went  so  far  as  to  strike 
the  helpless  King;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  his  Majesty  wished  to  protract 
his  exercise  in  tbe  gardens  at  Kew,  Ernst  seized  him  111  bis  arms,  carried  him 
into  a  climber,  and  t  hrowing  him  violently  on  a  sofa,  exclaimed  in  an  iusoleut 
manner  to  the  attendants:  “There  is  your  King  for  you.” 

The  two  political  parties  were  represented  in  the  sick  chamber, 
and  intrigue  and  faction  hovered  round  the  lunatic  in  their  most 
revolting  forms.  But  more  disgusting  even  than  intrigue  and 
faction  hovering  round  the  lunatic,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  : — 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  a  talent  for  mimicry,  and  indeed  possessed 
the  social  qualities  suited  to  the  witty  and  profligate  men  and  women  with 
whom  he  lived,  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  his  companions  by  taking  ojf)  us 
the  phrase  was,  the  gestures  and  actions  of  his  insane  father.  That  which  ho 
did  himself  he  suffered  bis  friends  to  do ;  and  tbe  standing  topic  in  the  Prince’s 
circle  was  ridicule  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Tbe  Duke  of  \ork  vied  with  his 
brother  in  defamation  of  his  parents;  but  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  the 
lively  talent  which  sometimes  carries  oft’  the  grosser  parts  of  the  most  ribald 
discourse;  and  the  brutality  of  the  stupid  sot  disgusted  even  the  most  profli¬ 
gate  of  his  associates. 

Tkurlow,  till  the  King’s  recovery  was  pronounced  certain, 
trimmed  painfully  between  the  King’s  party  and  that  of  the 
Regency : — 

But  on  the  15th  his  mind  was  made  up.  On  that  day  he  stood  up  in  iris 
place  in  Parliament,  and,  with  many  tears,  admonished  his  amazed  audience, 
that  their  first  duty  was  to  preserve  the  rights  of  their  King  entire,  so  that, 
when  God  should  permit  him  to  recover,  he  might  not  find  his  situation  worse 
than  it  had  been  before  his  infirmity.  He  then  dwelt  ou  his  own  grief,  aud 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  ho  owed  to  his  afflicted  Sovereign ;  concluding 
with  these  well -remembered  words,  “  When  1  forget  my  King,  may  God 
forget  me!” 

The  Locker  collection  furnishes  a  pleasing  addition  to  this 
pleasing  incident : — 

According  to  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess,  who  was  present,  when  the  Chancellor 
came  to  the  words  “ May  God,”  he  suddenly  stopped  in  his  career;  a  word, 
the  most  familiar  to  bis  lips,  having  naturally  arisen,  but  after  a  pau-e,  instead 
of  “damn,”  be  substituted  “forget,”  and  so  created  a  household  word  W'ben 
be  was  about  to  utter  an  ordinary  imprecation. 

The  K  ing’s  temporary  recovery — momentous  as  the  “grain  of 
sand”  in  the  brain  ot  Cromwell— placed  the  power  of  Put  again 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  gave  England  a  Tory  Government  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  Revolutionary  AVar.  Thus  Dr.  AVillis,  by  his  skill  aud 
humanity,  became  one  of  the  most  questionable  benefactors  of 
mankind. 


LEAVES  OF  GRASS* 

T  is  now  four  or  five  years  since  we  reviewed  Air.  AVkitman’s 
Leaves  of  Grass.  On  that  occasion  we  were  spared  ihe 
trouble  of  setting  forth  the  new'  poet’s  merits,  as  he  or  Ins  pub¬ 
lisher  was  good  enough  to  paste  into  his  presentation. copy  a 
number  of  criticisms  from  American  periodicals,  which  we  were 
satisfied  to  reprint  aloDg  w  ith  a  few  extracts  illustrative  of  the 
volume  they  recommended.  AVe  cannot  treat  a  new  edition  of 
Leaves  of  Grass  in  the  same  w  ay.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  sixth  or 
seventh  which  has  appeared  in  the  United  States,  and  shows, 
both  externally  and  internally,  that  Mr.  Whitman  is  now  much 
too  confident  in  his  own  popularity  and  influence  to  care  for 
directing  English  reviewers  in  the  way  they  should  go.  The 
volume  itself  is  splendid.  The  type  is  magnificent,  the  paper  is 
as  thick  as  cardboard,  and  the  covers,  ornamented  with  an  in¬ 
taglio  of  the  earth  moving  through  space  aud  displaying  only 

*  Leaves  of  Grass.  By  Walt  Whitman.  Boston:  Thayer  and  Eldridge. 
Year  85  of  the  States.  London:  Triibner  and  Co.  i860. 
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the  American  hemisphere,  are  almost  as  massive  as  the  house- 
tiles  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  produceable  from 
rags  boiled  to  pidp.  It  is  a  book  evidently  intended  to  lie  on 
the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  No  poor  man  could  afford  it,  and  it 
is  too  bulky  for  its  possessor  to  get  it  into  his  pocket  or  to  hide 
it  away  in  a  corner. 

This  is  simply  astonishing  to  us,  for  Mr.  Whitman  reappears 
with  all  his  old  characteristics.  He  is  still 

Walt  Whitman,  an  American,  one  of  the  roughs,  a  kosmos. 

Disorderly,  fleshy,  sensual,  eating,  drinking,  breeding ; 

No  sentimentalist — no  stander  above  men  or  women  or  apart  from  them, 
No  more  modest  than  immodest — 

in  short,  one  of  the  most  indecent  writers  who  ever  raked  out 
filth  into  sentences.  Such  books  as  this  have  occasionally  been 
printed  in  the  guise  of  a 

scrofulous  French  novel, 

On  grey  paper  with  blunt  type, 

but  this,  we  verily  believe,  is  the  first  time  that  one  of  them  has 
beeD  decorated  v\  it h  all  the  art  of  the  binder  and  the  pressman. 
The  odd  thing  is,  that  it  irresistibly  suggests  its  being  intended 
for  the  luxurious  and  cultivated  of  both  sexes.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  ask  the  question — but  do  American  ladies  read  Mr. 
Whit  man?  At  all  events,  it  is  startling  to  find  such  a  poet 
acquiring  popularity  in  the  country  where  piano-legs  wear  frilled 
trousers,  where  slices  are  cut  from  turkeys’  bosoms,  and  where 
the  male  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  is  called  a  “  rooster.”  The 
theory  that  the  affectation  of  an  artistic  object  will  justify  any 
conceivable  mode  of  treatment  lias  never  been  carried  farther. 

Poetry  of  so  singular  a  kind  deserves  some  degree  of  analysis. 
Mr.  W1  litman’s  first  characteristic  is,  that  he  is  an  Emersonian. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  secondary  Carl)  lism  of 
Emerson  on  a  thorough  American  rowdy.  It  is  generally 
the  weak  through  over-refinement  who  are  imposed  on  by  that 
philosophy  which  pre-eminently  affects  to  disdain  conven¬ 
tionalities;  but  here  is  a  “disorderly,  fleshy,  sensual  ”  nature, 
which  takes  the  disease  in  quite  a  new  form.  Mr.  Whitman  is 
a  professed  Pantheist,  but  he  draws  from  his  Pantheism  some 
conclusions  not  dreamed  of  by  his  teachers.  From  the  principle 
that  all  tilings  are  divine,  he  derives  the  inference  that  all  things 
are  equally  beautiful  and  equally  fitted  for  poetical  treatment, 
and  this  is  his  justification  for  writing  with  the  utmost  minute¬ 
ness  on  subjects  on  which  Nature  herself  has  sometimes  been 
thought  to  command  silence  to  everybody  except  doctors.  Mr. 
Whitman’s  philosophy  seems  also  to  deny  that  man  has  any  per¬ 
sonality  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  universe.  A  very  large 
part  of  his  poetry  is  taken  up  with  assertions  that  he  is  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  everything  else  is  he ;  nor  do  we  remember 
to  have  come  across  a  doctrine  more  convenient  for  a  poet.  It 
relieves  one  from  the  necessity  of  doing  more  than  enumerating 
the  various  elements  of  which  the  moral  and  material  worlds  are 
composed,  the  various  scenes  of  which  they  are  the  theatre,  or 
the  various  passions  they  include,  and  then  the  enumeration  may 
he  closed  with  the  remark  that  all  these  things  are  equally  god¬ 
like,  or  are  equally  dear  to  the  poet,  or  are  equally  part  of  him, 
or  have  an  equal  claim  on  him  as  a  part  of  themselves.  We 
take,  almost  at  random,  the  following  passage,  to  give  a  notion  of 
Emersonianism  done  into  verse  by  Mr.  Whitman  : — 

Good  in  all, 

In  the  satisfaction  and  aplomb  of  animals, 

In  the  annual  return  of  the  seasons, 

In  the  hilarity  of  youth, 

In  the  strength  and  flush  of  manhood, 

In  the  grandeur  and  exquisiteness  of  old  age, 

In  the  superb  vistas  of  Death. 

Wonderful  to  depart ! 

Wonderful  to  be  here ! 

The  heart,  to  jet  the  all-alike  and  innocent  blood, 

To  breathe  the  air,  how  delicious ! 

To  speak  !  to  walk  !  to  seize  something  by  the  hand ! 

To  prepare  for  sleep,  for  bed — to  look  on  my  rose-coloured  flesh, 

To  be  conscious  of  my  body,  so  amorous,  so  large. 

To  be  this  incredible  God  I  am, 

To  have  gone  forth  among  other  Gods — those  men  and  women  I  love. 

I  sing  the  Equalities, 

I  sing  the  endless  finales  of  things, 

I  say  Nature  continues — Glory  continues, 

I  praise  with  electric  voice, 

Eor  I  do  not  see  one  imperfection  in  the  universe, 

And  I  do  not  see  one  cause  or  result  lamentable  at  last  in  the  universe. 

These  lines  will  show  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  adopted  a  metre 
which,  like  his  philosophy,  is  calculated  to  make  the  labour  of 
writing  poetry  much  slighter  than  it  has  been  usually  considered. 
He  has  a  better  ear  than  Air.  Tupper,  and  his  versification  has  oc¬ 
casionally  a  vague  rhythm  about  it,  but  it  is  evidently  the  free  and 
easy  Tupperian  pseud-hexameter  w  hich  he  has  taken  for  his  model. 
The  elasticity  of  the  rules  by  which  this  peculiar  metre  is  governed 
here  and  there  receives  startling  illustration  in  Leaves  of  Grass, 
as  in  the  last  two  verses  of  the  following  extract : — 

Who  are  you,  indeed,  who  would  talk  or  sing  in  America? 

Have  you  studied  out  My  Land,  its  idioms  and  men  ? 

Have  3'ou  learned  the  physiology,  phrenology,  politics,  geography,  pride, 
freedom,  friendship,  of  my  land  ?  its  substratums  and  objects  ? 

Have  you  considered  the  organic  compact  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  year 
of  the  independence  of  The  States,  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
ratified  by  The  States,  and  read  by  Washington  at  the  head  of  the 
army? 


The  same  metrical  oddities  appear  in  another  passage,  which  we 
|  quote  because  it  gives  us  Air.  Whitman's  description — doubtless 
a  f  aithful  one — of  himself  and  his  habits  : — 

His  shape  arises, 

Arrogant,  masculine,  naive,  rowdyish, 

Laugher,  weeper,  worker,  idler,  citizen,  countryman, 

Saunterer  of  woods,  stander  upon  hills,  summer  swimmer  in  rivers  or  by 
the  sea, 

Of  pure  American  breed,  of  reckless  health,  his  body  perfect,  free  from 
taint  from  top  to  toe,  free  forever  from  headache  and  dyspepsia, 
clean-breathed, 

Ample-limbed,  a  good  feeder,  weight  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  full- 
blooded,  six  feet  high,  forty  inches  round  the  breast  and  back, 
Countenance  sun-burnt,  bearded,  calm,  unrefined, 

Reminder  of  animals,  meeter  of  savage  and  gentleman  on  equal  terms, 

Never  offering  others,  always  offering  himself,  corroborating  his  phre¬ 
nology,  _  . 

Voluptuous,  inhabitive,  combative,  conscientious,  alimentive,  intuitive, 
of  copious  friendship,  sublimity,  firmness,  self-esteem,  comparison, 
individuality,  form,  locality,  eventuality, 

Avowing  by  life,  manners,  works,  to  contribute  illustrations  of  results  of 
The  States, 

Teacher  of  the  unquenchable  creed,  namely,  egotism, 

Inviter  of  others  continually  henceforth  to  try  their  strength  against  his. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Air.  Whitman  calls  himself  “naive,”  in  the 
feminine.  One  of  his  peculiarities  is  that  lie  mixes  up  French 
words,  generally  much  misspelt  and  otherwise  abused,  with  the 
English  or  American  of  his  verses.  In  one  poem,  each  stanza 
begins  with  “Allons.”  In  another,  the  words  “Accouche; 
accouchez”  form  a  whole  line ;  and  elsewhere  he  calls  upon  tlio 
world  to  “respondez.”  But  if  his  French  is  a  new  ingredient  in 
poetry,  still  newer  is  his  American  slang,  particularly  journalistic 
and  debating  slang,  with  which  he  sometimes  fills  entire  pages. 
Nothing  can  ho  absurder  than  the  way  in  which  the  common¬ 
places  of  public  speaking  are  occasionally  intruded,  as  in  this 
couplet : — 

I  sav,  nourish  a  great  intellect,  a  great  brain ; 

If  I  have  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  I  hereby  retract  it. 

Or  in  the  following : — 

I,  an  liabitud  of  the  Alleghanies,  treat  man  as  ho  is  in  the  influences  of 
Nature,  in  himself,  in  his  inalienable  rights. 

I  do  not  tell  the  usual  facts,  proved  by  records  and  documents ; 

What  I  tell  (talking  to  every  born  American)  requires  no  further  proof 
than  be  or  she  who  hears  me  will  furnish,  by  silently  meditating 
alone. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to 
wonder  by  what  extraordinary  hallucination  as  to  the  character 
of  poetry  Americans  have  been  led  to  regard  Mr.  Whitman  as  a 
poet.  Yet  we  are  fur  from  saying  that  he  lias  nothing  of  the 
poetical  fibre.  He  is  certainly  an  unredeemed  New  York  rowdy 
of  the  lowest  stamp.  He  is  absolutely  without  sense  of  decency. 
He  has  obviously  no  sort  of  acquaintance  with  the  masters  gf 
his  art,  and  his  studies  have  been  apparently  confined  to 
Air.  Tupper,  his  newspaper,  and  the  semi-lyrical  rhapsodies  of 
the  Boston  transcendentalists.  But  his  taste,  now  hopelessly 
perverted,  seems  to  have  been  naturally  delicate,  and  lie  has  a 
very  vivid  imagination.  When  his  pictures  happen  (as  is  rarely 
the  case)  to  be  neither  befouled  with  filth  nor  defaced  by  vulgarity, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  strikingly  presented.  A  sort  of  cata¬ 
logue  of  scenes  of  American  life,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man’s  easy  method,  is  continued  for  half-a-dozen  pages  and 
results  in  nothing  particular,  gives  a  good  idea  of  his  descriptive 
power.  We  can  only  quote  the  beginning  : — 

Over  the  growing  sugar — over  the  cotton  plant — over  the  rice  in  its  low 
moist  field, 

Over  the  sharp-peaked  farm  house,  with  its  scalloped  scum  and  slender 
shoots  from  the  gutters, 

Over  the  western  persimmon — over  the  long-leaved  corn — over  the  deli¬ 
cate  blue-flowered  flax, 

Over  the  white  and  brown  buckwheat,  a  hummer  and  buzzer  there  with 
the  rest, 

Over  the  dusky  green  of  the  rye  as  it  ripples  and  shades  in  the  breeze. 
Scaling  mountains,  pulling  myself  cautiously  up,  holding  on  by  low 
scragged  limbs, 

Walking  the  path  worn  in  the  grass  and  beat  through  the  leaves  of  tho 
brush, 

Where  the  quail  is  whistling  betwixt  the  woods  and  the  wheat-lot, 
Where  the  bat  flies  in  the  Seventh  Month  eve — Where  the  great  gold- 
bug  drops  through  the  dark, 

Where  the  flails  keep  time  on  tho  barn  floor, 

Where  the  brook  puts  out  of  the  roots  of  the  old  tree  and  flows  to  the 
meadow, 

Where  cattle  stand  and  shake  away  flies  with  the  tremulous  shuddering 
of  their  hides, 

Where  the  cheese-cloth  hangs  in  the  kitchen — Where  andirons  straddle 
the  hearth-slab — Where  cob-webs  fall  in  festoons  from  the  rafters, 
Where  trip-hammers  crash — "Where  the  press  is  whirling  its  cylinders. 
Wherever  the  human  heart  beats  with  terrible  throes  out  of  its  ribs — ■ 

there,  and  everywhere  else,  is  Air.  AVhitman. 

We  conclude  with  some  lines  which  are  more  like  true  poetry 
than  anything  else  in  the  volume.  They  are  fished  out  from  the 
very  midst  of  a  sea  of  foul  impurities : — 

Press  close,  bare-bosomed  Night  Press  close,  magnetic,  nourishing 
Night ! 

Night  of  south  winds!  Night  of  the  large  few  stars! 

Still,  nodding  night !  Mad,  naked,  summer  night. 

Smile,  O  voluptuous,  cool-breathed  Earth  1 
Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees  1 

Earth  of  departed  sunset !  Earth  of  the  mountains,  misty-topt ! 

Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  moon,  just  tinged  with  blue ! 
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Earth  of  shine  anti  dark,  mottling  the  tide  of  the  river! 

Earth  of  the  limpid  grey  of  clouds,  brighter  and  clearer  for  my  sake! 
Far-swooping  elbowed  Earth!  Kick,  apple-blossomed  Earth! 

Smile,  for  your  lover  comes  ! 

Prodigal,  you  have  given  me  love !  Therefore  I  to  you  give  love ! 

0  unspeakable  passionate  love ! 


LADY  CHESTERFIELD’S  LETTERS  TO  HER  DAUGHTER* 

MR.  SALA  publishes  little  books  about  nothing  particular 
with  very  curious  rapidity.  In  themselves  they  have 
hardly  any  importance,  but  they  represent  a  kind  of  literature — 
if  it  is  to  be  called  by  that  name — which  is  one  of  the  inventions 
of  the  present  day,  and  which,  as  far  as  its  sphere  extends,  cannot 
but  have  a  very  bad  influence  over  those  who  read  the  books 
which  compose  it.  It  is  mischievous  both  in  form  and  in  sub- 
stance  ;  for  the  form  either  depraves  the  taste  of  those  to  whom 
I  it  is  addressed,  or  if,  as  must  often  be  the  case,  they  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  higher  and  better  models  of  composition,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  inoculate  them  with  a  jaunty  vulgarity  and  conceit 
which  is  an  evil  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  which  tends  to 
produce  evils  of  a  much  more  serious  kind.  A  flighty,  slipshod 
turn  of  mind,  accustomed  to  crave  for  parasitical  amusement  in 
connexion  with  every  subject  of  human  thought  or  inquiry,  is 
almost  certain  to  lead  its  victims  to  inaccurate,  unmanly  opinions, 
and  to  presumptuous  discontent  with  everything  of  which  the 
advantage  is  not  apparent  to  very  limited  capacities.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  class  of  books  referred  to  is  usually  fault}7  in  these 
very  particulars.  They  are  generally  composed  of  the  most 
crude  and  emasculate  speculations  upon  detached  parts  of  great 
subjects,  and  not  only  bear  no  traces  of  quiet  or  impartial  thought, 
but  are  radically  hostile  to  the  formation  of  the  mental  habits 
which  are  essential  to  that  process. 

Lady  Chesterfield' s  Letters  is  a  good  specimen  of  books  of  this 
sort.  Indeed,  it  is  unusually  instructive,  because  the  author  of 
it  appears  to  have  a  sort  of  indistiuct  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  the  style  of  writing  which  he  has  selected  is  one  which  re¬ 
quires  apology.  His  motley  is  not  quite  so  glaring  in  its  pattern, 
nor  does  it  fit  quite  so  easily  on  his  back  as  the  coats  of  some 
other  writers  of  the  same  class.  There  is  a  protesting,  com¬ 
plaining  tone  about  parts  of  the  book,  which  suggests  that  Mr. 
Sala  feels  that  he  is  not  engaged  in  any  very  dignified  pursuit, 
and  that  he  could  do  better  if  he  chose — a  suggestion  which 
is  probably  true.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  try  to 
act  up  to  it.  The  scheme  of  the  book  is  that  an  old  lady  living  in 
retirement  in  the  country  writes  a  series  of  letters  to  her  daughter 
in  town.  Mr.  Sala  intended  originally  to  have  made  her  “  as 
shrewd,  as  caustic,  and  as  humorous  as  he  has  known  many  old 
women  of  the  world  to  be but,  he  honestly  admits,  “  Lady 
Chesterfield  writes  like  a  man,  for  the  reason  that  her  amanuensis 
was  a  man — myself.”  This  is  a  very  insufficient  reason  for  an  in¬ 
correct  assertion.  Lady  Chesterfield  does  write  exactly  like  an  old 
woman,  but  not  like  one  who  is  either  shrewd,  caustic,  humorous, 
or  a  woman  of  the  world.  Yet  we  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Sala’s  next 
statement:— “  I  have  put  my  own  words  and  thoughts  into  the 
mouth  of  Lady  Chesterfield.  The  little  doctrines  she  inculcates 
are  mine — of  course  except  her  peevish  excesses  of  cynicism,  her 
little  outbursts  of  old-world  Toryism.  As  to  the  rest,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  her  plead  the  cause,  uphold  the  rights, 
denounce  the  w'rongs,  the  cruelties,  the  hypocrisies,  and  the  lies, 
considerations  of  which,  whether  I  have  been  engaged  in  matters 
of  fact  or  matters  of  fiction,  have  occupied  my  pen  since  I 
first  took  it  up  to  be  a  working  literary  man  thirteen  years  ago.” 
In  accordance  with  this  programme,  Mr.  Sala  invents  a  variety  of 
little  incidents  on  which  Lady  Chesterfield  moralizes  to  her 
daughter.  Miss  Chesterfield  goes  up  to  town  in  a  railway- 
carriage,  her  hostess  in  London  gives  a  party,  she  gets  into  a 
flirtation ;  and  each  of  these,  and  twenty  other  incidents,  gives 
her  mother  an  opportunity  to  twaddle  about  every  conceivable 
subject.  The  style  is  imitated  with  considerable  felicity  from 
those  passages  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  novels  in  which  mankind 
are  dandled  up  and  down  in  a  half-tender,  half-cynical 
manner,  which,  till  the  trick  of  it  is  found  out,  is  impressive, 
because  it  assumes  the  existence  of  a  reserved  fund  of  latent 
strength  that  could,  if  it  would,  make  revelations  of  tremen¬ 
dous  import  to  the  general  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  gentle  infusion  of  sarcasm,  the  subdued  melancholy,  the 
air  which  seems  to  say  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  “  Gather 
your  roses  whilst  you  can,”  are  all  so  many  indirect  claims  to  a 
vast  and  woful  experience.  They  are  ways  of  saying,  “  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  me.  I  could  no  doubt  crush  you  with  my  in- 
]  vective,  or  blight  you  with  my  sarcasm,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do 
it.  I  take  pleasure  in  your  innocent  joy,  and  in  order  that  you 
may  laugh,  I  will  joke ;  though,  as  you  see,  I  do  it  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  a  heart  worn  down  by  thought  and  knowledge.”  In  Mr. 
Sala’s  case,  such  an  implied  claim  is  something  like  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  little  street  boy  who,  being  ordered  off  by  a  powerful 
man  whose  footsteps  he  was  dogging  with  the  pertinacity  which 
such  boys  constantly  display,  replied  with  a  patronizing  air, 
“Don’t  be  afraid,  I’m  not  going  to  hurt  you.”  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Sala’s  attitudes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  even  if  he  did 
open  the  floodgates  of  his  mind,  no  very  awful  deluge  would 
follow.  He  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  his  heroine  preaches 
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“  little  sermons.”  They  are  very  little  indeed,  and  give  no  in¬ 
dication  of  the  power  of  preaching  larger  ones.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  affecting  in  the  contrast  between  Hercules  and  the  distaff; 
but  a  man  does  not  become  a  Hercules  by  taking  to  women’s 
work  ;  and  when  there  are  so  many  ways  of  getting  a  living, 
it  seems  rather  contemptible  to  select  that  of  writing  a  number 
of  very  feeble  little  remarks  upon  very  paltry  subjects,  and 
stringing  them  together  into  a  thin  volume,  which  claims, 
amongst  other  things,  to  uphold  rights,  and  to  denounce  wrongs, 
cruelties,  and  lies. 

After  carefully  reading  through  Mr.  Sala’s  book,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  rights  he  has  upheld,  or  what  wrongs,  cruelties,  hypo¬ 
crisies,  or  lies  he  has  denounced.  The  book  is  full  of  feeble 
attempts  to  think  about  different  things  upon  which  a  man  really 
might  think  to  some  advantage  if  he  knew  how,  and  would  take 
the  trouble,  but  upon  wdiich  Mr.  Sala  simply  maunders.  For 
example,  Letter  VIII.  contains  seventeen  or  eighteen  pages 
about  the  “  Behaviour  of  Young  Ladies.”  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  a  thoughtful  man  might  find  a  great  deal  to  say.  A 
sprightly  or  ingenious  man  might  be  smart  and  amusing  upon 
it.  A  man  who,  without  these  qualities,  was  still  observant,  and 
had  a  quick  eye  for  the  small  peculiarities  of  particular  times  and 
classes,  might  write  something  more  or  less  pointed  and  graphic. 
Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Sala,  who  for  the  last  thirteen  years  has 
been,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “a  working  literary  man,”  makes 
of  it.  After  about  three  pages  of  irrelevant  preface,  the  gist  of 
which  is  that  the  letters  cannot  please  everybody,  Lady  Chester¬ 
field  tells  her  daughter  that  in  former  times  society  was  much 
more  debauched  than  it  is  now — that  young  ladies  used  for¬ 
merly  to  bet,  and  read  bad  books,  whereas  now  novels  for  young 
ladies  are  almost  too  pure,  and  they  do  not  bet  at  all — that 
people  now-a-days  are  not  “  Beauties,”  or  “Belles,”  except,  indeed, 
in  America — that  to  be  a  worn-out  beauty  is  a  sad  thing,  and  that 
an  old  French  ballad  by  Framjois  Villon  sets  this  in  a  striking 
light,  which  is  proved  by  giving  the  plot  of  the  ballad — and  that 
young  ladies  used  to  swear  and  sing  improper  songs,  whereas  they 
are  now  “  so  well  behaved.”  Here  Mr.  Sala  fears  that  he  is  re¬ 
lapsing  into  “  my  cynical  mood;”  and  then,  after  a  caution  that 
female  heroism  is  hardly  ever  wanted,  follows  the  usual  list  of 
female  heroines  in  our  own  time.  Madame  Osten-Sacken  nursed 
a  midshipman  who  was  wounded  in  the  Tiger;  then  there  w7as  Mrs. 
Seacole,  and  Miss  Nightingale;  and  then  comes  a  little  ser- 
monette  by  way  of  conclusion,  which  is  unexceptionable  enough, 
as  far  as  matter  goes,  though  the  style  is  a  perfect  curiosity  of 
bad  taste.  “  Don’t  let  your  heart  wear  gloves.  Don’t  think 
you  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  politeness  when  you 
leave  a  card  upon  conscience.  Call  upon  conscience.  Insist  upon 
seeing  her.  Rout  her  up  if  she  says  she  is  not  at  home.  Reep 
your  veil  down  when  you  fancy  gentlemen  are  watching  you  as 
you  survey  life ;  but  look  at  it  with  your  veil  up  when  alone,” 
&c.  &c. 

This  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  sort  of  matter  of  which  this 
volume,  and  many  others  like  it,  are  composed.  The  peculiarity 
of  it  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  it  ever  comes — 
not  to  be  written,  for  there  appears  to  be  a  market  for  it — but  to 
be  read.  There  is  in  it  neither  originality,  nor  novelty,  nor 
point,  nor  even  the  verbal  ingenuity  which  long  practice  might 
be  supposed  to  give.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  it  which  rises  above 
the  most  trivial  common-place.  Eveiy  one  knows  that  our  man¬ 
ners  are  quieter,  and  our  books  more  reticent,  than  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  is  really  all  that  Mr.  Sala  has 
to  say  about  the  manners  of  young  ladies.  They  deserved  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that.  Women  cannot  be  so  absolutely  effete 
as  to  suggest  no  reflections  at  all.  But  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
his  thirteen  years’  practice  as  a  working  literary  man,  Mr.  Sala 
has  said  all  that  he  had  to  say  on  that  head  so  very  often  that 
he  has  taken,  as  a  last  resource,  to  try  how  much  space  he  can 
occupy  in  saying  nothing.  This  supposition  is  considerably  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  style  in  which  the  “  little  sermon”  is  written.  In 
every  occupation  there  is  what  the  French  wrould  call  a 
“  hierarchy”  of  labourers.  Some  shoemakers  are  men’s  men, 
others  women’s  men — some  work  at  ready-made  boot3  and  shoes, 
others  at  those  which  are  made  to  order.  It  is  apparently  the 
same  with  “  working  literary  men.”  Some  do  the  solid,  and  others 
the  airy  business — some  are  in  the  sentimental  line,  whilst  others 
stick  to  facts.  Mr.  Sala  appears  to  devote  himself  to  the 
sentimental-comic  department,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
whatever  he  writes  is  flavoured  with  a  set  of  tricks  of 
style  which  might  be  made  up  in  quantities  like  bottles  of 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  rubbed  into  almost  any  material.  One 
of  these  tricks  is  the  abuse  of  specification.  In  the  old  days  of 
special  pleading,  it  used  to  be  a  rule  in  many  proceedings  that 
time,  place,  and  quantity  must  be  alleged  in  relation  to  all  material 
facts.  Thus,  it  would  not  have  been  enough  to  say  that  a  man  wrong¬ 
fully  took  away  some  tables,  but  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
aver  that  on  a  given  day,  at  a  given  place,  he  took  divers,  to  wit, 
three  tables  of  great  value,  to  wit,  the  value  of  10I.  of  lawful  money 
of  Great  Britain.  This  pedantry,  having  been  banished  by  statute 
from  Courts  of  Law,  has  betaken  itself  to  literature.  Writers  of 
the  comic,  serio-comic,  and  sentimental  departments  always  try 
to  give  point  to  their  writing  by  specifying.  Thus  Mr.  Sala 
wants  to  say  that  English  girls  at  present  are  better  behaved 
than  they  were  in  the  last  century.  This  tame  observation  is 
made  picturesque  as  follows ; — “  I  consider  a  modern  young 
English  lady  to  be  a  much  more  rangee  person  than  was  her 
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great-grandmother  in  her  maidenhood,”  (why  not  so  on  to  add, 
to  w  it.  at  Kensington  Palace,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  P)  “  No 
beautiful  Miss  Gunnings,  no  lovely  brazen-faced  Duchesses  of 
Kingston,  no  Georginas  of  Devonshire  even,  would  now  be  tole¬ 
rated  within  the  pale  of  polite  society”  (to  wit,  in  Belgravia,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex). 
Nothing  enables  a  man  to  spread  the  results  of  his  miscellaneous 
reading  over  a  wider  surface  than  the  liberal  employment  of  this 
device,  and  hardly  any  assertion  is  too  stale  to  derive  from  it  a 
certain  sort  of  freshness  and  gloss.  If.  for  example,  you  want  to 
say  it  is  very  cold  weather,  how  vivacious  you  may  be  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  so  warm  now  as  in  those  old  June  days  of  cen¬ 
tury  eighteen,  when  George  III.  had  just  been  crowned  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  Great  Old  Samuel  Johnson  used  to  dine  at  the  Mitre 
and  saunter  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 

Another  contrivance  of  the  same  kind  is  that  of  expressive 
pseudonyms.  In  order  to  use  it  properly,  a  man  should  not 
only  personify  every  sentiment  that  he  wishes  to  express,  but 
should  embody  it.  in  a  nickname.  Mr.  Thackeray  first  brought 
this  trick  into  fashion  ;  and  in  a  regular  novel,  where  there  must 
he  characters,  and  the  characters  must  have  names,  it  is  not  out 
of  place,  though  it  is  very  easily  overdone;  but  in  a  set  of  letters 
like  Mr.  Sala’s.  it  becomes  utterly  intolerable  in  a  very  short 
time  indeed.  It  is  quite  true,  for  example,  that  a  French  judge 
is  a  very  different  person  from  an  English  one;  and  a  mother, 
answering  her  dau  liter’s  letter  from  Paris,  might  well  enough 
say  something  lively  about  the  contrast  which  a  judge  of  thirty- 
five  and  a  great  dancer  affords  to  our  notions  of  judicial 
dignity.  Mr.  Sala  has  nothing  particular  to  say  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  beyond  the  hare  fact  that  French  and  English  judges 
are  very  different  people  ;  but  he  expands  this  into  almost  three 
pages,  partly  by  the  help  of  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  and  partly 
by  talking  about  “  M.  ie  President  de  la  Toque  des  Pasperdus 
of  the  Imperal  Court  of  Brives-la-Gaillarde,”  and  comparing 
him  with  “  Owlett,  C.  J.,  and  Miniver,  B.”  To  make  matter 
which  could  under  no  circumstances  have  been  worth  publishing 
fill  more  than  234  pages  with  what  may,  perhaps,  be  described 
as  Sala’s  T  incture  of  Thackeray,  is  neither  a  useful  nor  an  orna¬ 
mental  way  of  passing  time. 

Mr.  Sala  might  perhaps  urge  that  his  books  are  not  intended 
to  stand  the  test  of  serious  criticisms — that  they  are  only  meant 
to  be  playthings,  spiced  with,  a  certain  virtuous  flavour.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that,  whatever  they  are  meant  to  be,  they  are 
radically  and  intrinsically  had — so  bad  that,  if  skilfully  written — 
they  would  be  worse,  because  they  would  be  more  popular  than 
they  are.  A  certain  part  of  human  life  may  properly  be  devoted 
to  amusement,  but  even  in  amusement  sense  and  spirit  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  Maunderings  siboutimportant  subjects  are  simply 
bad  in  themselves,  and  are  neither  fit  to  be  written  by  men  nor 
to  be  read  by  women  or  children.  The  tricks  of  style  are  tawdry 
enough,  but  in  connexion  with  healthy  matter  they  might  be 
endured.  It  is  an  injustice,  however,  even  to  rotten  leather  to 
stamp  it  with  a  vulgar  pattern. 


CAPTAIN  BURTON’S  TRAVELS  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA* 

HE  interest  of  this  record  of  exploration  is  derived  rather  from 
the  author’s  achievements  than  from  his  adventures.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  Captain  Burton’s  hardships  and  labours  has  been  to  discover 
at  last  the  Great  Central  Lake  which  for  centuries  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  indistinct  tradition  among  geographers,  and  a  sort 
of  philosopher's  stone  to  African  explorers.  They  have  sought 
it  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south,  and  from  the  west,  and  it  has 
always  hitherto  eluded  their  search.  And  yet  it  was  not  so  very 
hard  to  find.  It  lies  due  west  from  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  about 
six  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
one  water-shed  of  moderate  elevation.  If  there  were  any 
materials  for  commercial  progress  in  the  degraded  tribes  that  in¬ 
habit  its  shores,  this  discovery  would  be  a  very  important  one. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  lake  is  not  quite  three  hundred  miles, 
its  extreme  breadth  is  about  forty.  It  is  therefore  larger  than 
any  other  inland  sea  in  the  Old  World,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Caspian.  But  unless  the  lazy  savages  who  surround  it  were 
exterminated,  and  their  places  supplied  by  white  men,  the  dis¬ 
covery  is  not  likely,  for  some  time,  to  have  more  than  a  geogra¬ 
phical  value. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  surprising  that  no  European  should  have 
made  the  journey  before,  so  slight  do  the  hardships  by  which  it 
is  beset  appear.  How  little  there  is  of  serious  obstacle  in 
mountain  or  morass  appears  sufficiently  from  Captain  Burton’s 
recommendation  that  a  tram-road  should  be  laid  from  the  lake 
to  the  coast,  and  his  assurance  that  there  are  no  engineering 
difficulties.  There  was  no  difficulty  about,  food;  for  almost  all 
along  the  line  of  march,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  villages 
were  to  he  found  in  which  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  to  be  had. 
Nor  was  the  explorer  exposed  to  personal  danger  from  the 
jealousy  or  hostility  of  the  natives.  No  doubt  the  melan¬ 
choly  fate  of  a  French  predecessor  on  the  same  line  forced  him 
to  lake  an  escort;  but  a  very  small  display  of  force  sufficed  to 
secure  him  from  all  attack.  The  privilege  of  being  fleeced,  which 
accompanies  the  English  traveller  wherever  he  sets  his  foot, 
did  not  desert  Captain  Burton  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  chiefs 
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of  this  part  of  the  country  principally  live  by  the  black- mini,  or 
customs,  which  they  levy  from  the  trading  caravans;  and  as 
their  system  is  to  proportion  their  exactions  to  the  traveller’s 
supposed  wealth,  a  white  man  travelling  for  pleasure,  not  for 
profit,  was  naturally  the  victim  of  a  severe  tariff.  But.  beyond 
this  the  native  tribes  offered  him  no  sort  of  hindrance.  The 
traveller’s  only  real  obstacle,  the  only  feature  which  gives 
anything  of  a  variety  to  his  slow  hut  easy  progress,  was 
the  terrible  fever  with  which  the  country  is  cursed.  This 
incessant  pest  seems  to  have  met  and  baffled  the  author 
and  his  companion  at  every  stage  of  their  advance.  It  was 
not,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  content  with  ravaging  the 
reedy  valley  or  alluvial  plain —  it  appears  to  have  pursued 
them  or  clung  to  them  just  as  pitilessly  on  the  mountains 
as  in  the  hollow.  Highlands  or  lowlands,  wet  climate  or  dry, 
it  seems  to  have  been  just  the  same  to  the  fever.  The  only 
difference  between  healthy  and  unhealthy  districts  appears  to 
be  that  the  natives  suffer  in  the  low  country,  but  escape  when, 
they  get  out  of  it.  The  stranger  is  equally  fever-hunted  in  both. 
Almost  a  regular  portion  of  Captain  Burton’s  diary,  at  each 
halting  station,  is  an  account  of  the  paroxysms  of  fever  in  which 
the  particular  malaria  of  the  place  manifested  itself.  His  normal 
condition  for  starting  in  the  morning  was  a  state  of  weak¬ 
ness  so  intense  that  lie  was  unable  to  sit  upon  an  ass.  These 
fever  fits  were  the  only  serious  adventure  of  the  journey. 
Rascally  porters  would  occasionally  steal  his  goods  or  break  his 
instruments,  and  extortionate  chiefs  would  sometimes  exact  an  un¬ 
conscionable  tribute ;  but  these  are  mishaps  with  which  tourists 
in  Europe  are  not  wholly  unacquainted.  The  only  element  of 
hardship  in  the  expedition — and  it  was  abundant  enough  for  the 
most  adventurous  taste — was  the  pestilence  in  which  they  lived 
and  moved,  and  from  which  there  was  neither  respite  nor  escape. 
An  extract  will  give  the  best  picture  of  the  reality  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  it  induced  : — 

On  the  10th  October,  suddenly  waking  about  dawn  from  a  horrible  dream, 
in  which  a  close  pack  of  tigers,  leopards,  and  other  beasts,  harnessed  with  a 
network  of  iron  hooks,  were  dragging  him  like  the  rush  of  a  whirlwind  over 
the  ground,  he  found  himself  sitting  up  on  the  side  of  his  bedding,  forcibly 
clasping  both  sides  with  his  hands.  Half-stupefied  by  pain,  he  called  Bombay, 
who  having  formerly  suffered  from  the  “  Kickyoma-chyoma” — the  “  little 
irons” — raised  his  master’s  right  arm,  placed  him  in  a  sitting  position,  as 
lying  down  was  impossible,  and  directed  him  to  hold  the  left  ear  behind  the 
head,  thus  relieving  the  excruciating  and  torturing  twinges,  by  lifting  the 
lung  from  the  liver.  The  next  spasm  was  less  severe,  but  the  sufferer’s  tnind 
had  begun  to  wander,  and  he  again  clasped  his  sides— a  proceeding  with 
which  Bombay  interfered. 

Early  on  the  next  morning,  my  companion,  supported  by  Bombay  and 
Gaetano,  staggered  towards  the  tent.  N  earing  the  doorway,  he  sent  in  his 
Goanese,  to  place  a  chair  for  sitting,  as  usual,  during  the  toils  of  the  day, 
outside.  The  support  of  an  arm  being  thus  removed,  ensued  a  second  and 
violent  spasm  of  cramps  and  twinges,  all  the  muscles  being  painfully  con¬ 
tracted.  After  resting  for  a  few  moments,  he  called  his  men  to  assist  him 
into  the  house.  But  neglecting  to  have  a  chair  previously  placed  for  him,  he 
underwent  a  third  fit  of  the  same  epileptic  description,  which  more  closely 
resembled  those  of  hydrophobia  than  aught  I  had  ever  witnessed.  He  w  as 
once  more  haunted  by  a  crowd  of  hideous  devils,  giants,  and  lion-headed 
demons,  who  were  wrenching,  with  superhuman  force,  and  stripping  the 
sinews  and  tendons  of  his  legs  down  to  the  ankles.  At  length,  sitling, 
or  rather  lying,  upon  the  chair,  with  limbs  racked  by  cramps,  features 
drawn  and  ghastly,  frame  fixed  and  rigid,  eyes  glazed  and  glassy, 
he  began  to  utter  a  barking  noise,  and  a  peculiar  chopping  motion  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue,  with  lips  protruding — the  effect  of  difficulty  of 
breathing — wliich  so  altered  his  appearance  that  he  was  hardly  recognisable, 
and  completed  the  terror  of  the  beholders.  When  this,  the  third  and  the 
severest  spasm,  had  passed  away,  he  called  for  pen  and  paper,  and  fearing 
that  increased  weakness  of  mind  and  body  might  presently  prevent  any 
exertion,  he  wrote  an  incoherent  letter  of  farewell  to  his  family.  'That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  crisis.  He  w'as  afterwards  able  to  take  the  proper  precautions, 
never  moving  without  assistance,  and  always  ordering  a  resting-place  to  be 
prepared  for  him.  He  spent  a  better  night,  with  the  inconvenience,  how¬ 
ever,  of  sitting  up,  pillow-propped,  and  some  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could 
lie  upon  his  sides.  Presently  the  pains  were  mitigated,  though  they  did  not 
entirely  cease:  this  he  expressed  by  saying  that  “  the  knives  w'ere  sheathed.” 
Such,  gentle  reader,  in  Fast  Africa,  is  the  kichyoma-chyoma :  either  one  of 
those  eccentric  after-effects  of  fever,  which  perplex  the  European  at  Zanzibar, 
or  some  mysterious  manifestation  of  the  Protean  demon  Miasma. 

Whatever  the  interest  of  Captain  Burton’s  discoveries,  vre 
doubt  whether,  with  this  prospect  before  them,  Europeans  are 
likely  to  be  tempted  into  the  charming  country  he  has  laid  open 
to  their  enterprise. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  malaria  which  explains  what  is  otherwise 
inexplicable — the  fact  that  in  this  vast  district  of  Eastern  Africa 
British  commerce  has  been  foiled  at  its  own  weapons.  The 
currency  of  the  country  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  but  one 
that  ought  to  recommend  it  to  English  merchants.  The  only 
circulating  medium  recognised  consists  of  cotton  cloth,  glass  or 
porcelain  beads,  and  brass-wire,  against  which  the  ivory  and 
copal  which  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  country  are  exchanged. 
This  ought  to  be  a  great  opportunity  for  Birmingham  and  Man¬ 
chester;  and  yet  the  beads,  which  are  imported  by  the  ton,  have 
become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos,  ana  the  supply 
of  cotton  has  been  so  completely  appropriated  by  the  American 
merchants  that  the  native  name  for  the  better  kinds  of  cloth  is 
Merkani.  To  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  Yankee  cotton  goods 
in  a  market  which  is  nearer  to  England  than  to  America  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  deep  disgrace  to  Manchester.  But  the  truth  is  that, 
loudly  as  some  classes  of  our  manufacturers  may  denounce  the 
increase  of  territory  we  have  sought  and  acquired  in  the  East, 
English  merchants  will  hardly  be  induced  to  trade  in  uncivilized 
countries  except  under  the  protection  of  their  own  flag.  Any¬ 
thing  that  is  personally  venturesome  they  discreetly  leave  to  the 
Americans.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  disinclination  is  the  fact 
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that,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  no  single  English  ship  had 
been  seen  on  this  East  African  coast  for  many  years.  And  yet  it 
is  from  commerce  almost  alone  that,  in  Captain  Burton’s  judg¬ 
ment,  any  amelioration  of  the. moral  or  physical  condition  of  the 
East  Africans  can  be  looked  for.  The  great  curse  of  Africa,  the 
slave  trade — which  nothing  but  legitimate  trade  can  effectually 
root  out — rages  almost  unchecked  by  English  cruisers  or  Portu¬ 
guese  treaties  upon  this  side  of  the  Continent.  All  the  evils  to 
soul  and  body  of  which  this  traffic  is  the  dispenser  it  scatters 
lavishly  over  the  “  Land  of  the  Moon.”  The  peculiar  insti¬ 
tution  has  exhibited  more  than  its  usual  efficacy  in  withering  up 
family  affection,  remitting  a  whole  race  to  debauchery  for  their 
sole  enjoyment,  and  turning  the  most  fruitful  lands  into  a  desert. 
Were  he  left  to  nature,  the  life  of  the  East  African  would  be 
passed  in  greater  abundance,  and  therefore  in  greater  happiness, 
than  that  of  the  Indian  ryot.  But  the  most  fertile  spots  are 
generally  the  most  exposed,  and  a  thriving  agricultural  village 
is  the  favourite  harrying-ground  of  the  predatory  tribes  who 
supply  the  slave-dealers  of  the  coast.  The  human  being  has 
come  to  be  looked  upon  so  completely  as  an  article  of  mer- 
!  cbandize  that  natural  ties  are  absolutely  unknown.  The  father 
will  not  hesitate,  if  he  finds  himself  in  difficulties,  to  relieve  him¬ 
self  by  selling  his  wife  and  children,  and  if  the  difficulties  still 
continue,  he  not  ^infrequently  completes  the  transaction  by 
!  the  further  sale  of  himself.  In  some  tribes  the  wife’s  brother 
i  has  the  curious  right  of  selling  her  children  into  shivery  if  he 
|  thinks  fit.  This  strange  ownership  rests  upon  the  conviction — the 
fruit,  no  doubt,  of  long  experience — that  only  maternal  relation- 
'  ships  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  literary  merits  of  this  book  are  very  considerable.  The 
narrative  of  a  hardy,  almost  desperate,  explorer  is  the  last  place 
in  which  we  should  have  looked  for  the  stores  of  reading  and  of 
thought  which  are  displayed  upon  these  pages.  The  work  has 
only  one  defect.  The  bilious  fever  w  hich  haunted  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton  during  his  travels  clings  to  his  pen.  The  book  is  one  long 
!;  grumble  against  most  inanimate  and  ail  animate  things.  Of 
course  we  do  not  venture  to  fasten  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
;  upon  any  particular  grumble ;  but  a  uniformly  sombre  tint 
i  cannot  but  suggest  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  not  the  subjective 
result  of  a  bad  liver.  We  do  not  question  that  guards,  porters, 
chiefs,  subordinates, anddonkeys  were, all accordingto  their  several 
talents,  as  disagreeable  and  obstructive  as  they  could  be  ;  though 
bis  sensitiveness  to  difficulties  of  this  kind  is  strange  in  so  veteran 
a  wanderer.  But  bis  quarrels  extend  much  further  than  this. 
He  has  a  death-feud  with  the  companion  of  his  travels,  because 
the  latter  broke  some  canon  of  explorer’s  etiquette,  or  some 
alleged  agreement,  by  publishing  their  joint  discoveries  in  Black- 
wood  of  last  year.  He  sneers  savagely  at  the  Consul  at  Zanzibar, 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  some  fancied  impoliteness.  He 
has  his  fling  at  the  Government  of  Bombay  and  the  authorities 
of  the  India  House.  He  takes  a  delight  in  gibbeting,  by  name, 
an  unfortunate  English  apothecary  at  Zanzibar,  w  itb  w  hose  mode 
of  treatment  or  activity  in  sending  up  supplies  to  himself  he  was 
not  satisfied.  And  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  snarling  at  the 
whole  race  of  parsons,  apparently  on  no  other  ground  than  that 
they  are  parsons.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  who  sees 
everything  through  spectacles  of  a  dingy  yellow  to  describe  bis 
experiences  as  they  would  appear  to  those  who  have  no  spectacles 
at  all.  But  it  is  a  pity  that,  knowing  his  malady,  he  did  not, 
before  going  to  press,  submit  his  compositions  to  some  friend 
blest  w  ith  biliary  organs  of  a  more  normal  character. 


ARTIST  AND  CRAFTSMAN* 

PEOPLE  must  boil  something  up  to  make  a  novel ;  and  the 
author  of  this  book  has  boiled  up  his  reminiscences  of 
personal  adventure  and  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
Mr.  Kingsley.  As  boilings-up  go,  it  is  all  very  well.  It  is  a 
little  out  of  the  hackneyed  line  of  novels,  it  is  not  absolutely 
unreadable,  and  it  abounds  in  admirable  morality7.  But  it  would 
not  call  for  any  further  criticism  were  it  not  that  it  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  a  remark  or  two  that  may  apply  to  many 
tales  of  its  kind,  and  that-  it  discusses,  after  its  fashion,  one  or 
two  points  of  some  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  seeing  what  this  boiling-up  of 
the  reminiscences  of  the  works  of  popular  writers  comes  to.  We 
cannot  wholly  object  to  it,  for  it  is  unavoidable.  Popular  writers 
are  popular  because  they  fall  in  with  the  taste  of  the  day — 
because  they  seem  to  put  an  old  truth  in  a  new  way,  or  to  reveal 
a  new  truth,  and  do  so  in  an  acceptable  manner — and  because 
they  express  what  is  vaguely  passing  through  many  minds. 
Those  who  are  overpowered  and  led  captive  by  popular  writers 
cannot  separate  their  ow  n  thoughts  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
author  they  admire.  They  feel  as  if  the  expressions,  although 
metaphorical  and  even  accidental,  which  their  favourite  has 
employed,  were  intended,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  used. 
They  consider  the  repetition  of  these  expressions,  if  at  all  sin¬ 
gular,  as  a  kind  of  religious  duty,  and  as  the  symbol  of  a  religious 
creed,  by  adopting  which  they  record,  chiefly  for  their  own  satis¬ 
faction,  that  they  too  are  in  the  right  road  of  morality  and 
literature.  But  the  outside  world,  which  admires  the  popular 
author  but  is  not  overw  helmed  by  him,  finds  these  repetitions 
remarkably  flat,  .for  the  expressions  thus  repeated  have  no  longer 


that  connexion  with  the  mind  of  their  inventor  which  constituted  a 
great  element  of  their  success.  The  Craftsman  in  this  novel  is  a 
railway  engineer,  and  he  does  wonders  in  the  construction  of 
machinery  and  in  the  different  operations  ot  railway  making. 
The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  language  brought  into  fashion 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Carlyle  ou  the  subject  of  manual  labour.  He 
therefore  calls  the  navvies  “  Bersekers,”  and  speaks  of  Mark 
Brandling  first  as  a  “captain  of  industry  and  then,  when  the 
wonderful  tunnel  is  made,  we  are  told  Mark  is  “  gazetted  field- 
officer  of  industry.”  It  is  worth  while  for  the  enthusiastic 
devotees  of  popular  writers  to  consider  why  such  expressions  I  all 
fiat,  and  even  sound  absurd,  and  why  they  were  effective  w  hen 
used  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  although  they  fail  when  repeated.  There 
was  a  time,  twenty  years  ago,  when  great  railway  and  other 
works  were  being  constructed,  and  when  a  succession  of 
writers  had  created  a  disposition,  to  see  a  peculiar  poetry  in 
the  operations  of  human  industry.  Mr  Carlyle,  being  at  once 
a  poetical  and  an  original  writer,  gave  expression  to  the  wish 
for  a  poetry  of  labour;  and  as  it  happened  that  he  had  a  fancy 
for  Scandinavian  mythology,  he  brought  the  names  of  that 
mythology  to  give  piquancy  to  his  praises  of  manual  work. 
If  he  had  beeu  writing  in  the  days  of  sham  Orienialism — of 
LaUct  Roolch,  Luxima,  and  Thaluba — he  wrould  probably  have 
called  the  navvies  “Jhins;”  but  his  fancy  was  for  Norse 
literature,  and  he  called  them  Bersekers.  There  was  vagueness 
and  novelty  in  such  Scandinavian  terms,  and  the  idea  seemed 
a  good  one  of  using  them  to  glorify  the  heroes  of  labour.  But 
their  use  was  so  intimately  coupled  with  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  the  general  turn  of  his  writings,  that  they  seemed 
only  appropriate  to  him.  They  now  strike  us  as  affected  and  out 
of  place  in  the  writings  of  other  people,  for  we  have  no  longer  the 
charm  of  originality  which  there  is  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  works  ;  and 
these  expressions  are  too  marked  to  come  naturally  into  the 
English  of  ordinary  writers. 

Personal  adventures  and  travels  are  the  most  natural  materials 
for  a  novelist  to  draw  upon.  It  is  easier  to  recollect  than  to 
invent ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  if  the  w  riter  can  interest 
his  readers  at  all,  he  is  most  likely  to  do  so  in  treating  of  things 
which  have  been  full  of  interest  to  himself.  But  these  personal 
recollections  are  a  pitfall  to  young  and  inexperienced  authors.  Eor 
the  reminiscence  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  the 
author  often  takes  the  trouble  to  express  ;  and  these  shorthand 
notes,  which  are  significant  to  him,  are  a  perplexing  blank  to  his 
readers.  Scenes  are  introduced  which  come  to  nothing;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  the  author  only  puts  down  on  paper  just  enough 
to  enable  himself  to  think  over  what  has  happened.  We  thus 
have  a  great  apparatus  of  machinery  set  going  lor  no  result.  Eor 
instance,  at  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  sudden  description  of 
a  party  of  English  in  Egypt.  It  lias  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  story,  except  that  one  or  two  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be 
in  Egypt  have  been  described  elsewhere  in  the  former  part  of 
the  volume.  It  is  a  mere  excursus  introduced  in  the  w  orst  pos¬ 
sible  place,  without  any  intrinsic  interest  in  it.  The  reason  of 
its  introduction  evidently  is  that  the  writer,  wanting  to  put  a 
little  life  into  his  tale,  which  was  getting  very  limp,  thought  of 
a  scene  in  Egypt  which  he  either  remembered  or  had  had  de¬ 
scribed  to  liirn,  and  imagined  that  the  reader  would  feel  the 
emotion  of  sudden  pleasure  w  hich  the  recollection  had  given  the 
writer.  But  it  is  impossible  the  reader  should  have  any  emotion 
at  all,  except  of  wonder  that  the  writer  should  not  see  how7  very 
much  out  of  place  a  purposeless  dash  of  the  minor  characters 
into  Egypt  is  at  the  end  of  a  love  story.  The  author,  however, 
has  a  thread  within  a  thread.  Eor  the  mention  of  Egypt  leads 
him  to  think  of  India,  and  he  introduces  an  Indian  officer  oil  pur¬ 
pose  that  he  may  get  in  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  India  wants 
three  conquests—"  one  by  the  sword,  one  by  the  hammer,  and  one 
by  the  book.”  To  his  mind  this  is  piobably  not  a  truism.  He 
has  found  a  little  private  value  in  it  by  having  worked  out 
the  platitude  for  himself.  But  the  general  reader  finds  it  as  use¬ 
less  in  itself  as  it  is  utterly  out  of  place  where  it  occurs. 

There  is  also  another  point  with  regard  to  which  the  Artist  and 
Craftsman  furnishes  some  good  specimens  for  the  avoidance  of 
young  writers.  The  author  is  continually  reminding  us  that  all 
the  characters  are  merely  the  puppets  of  his  fancy,  by  the  pains 
be  takes  to  treat  them  as  a  reality.  He  is  lor  ever  praising  them 
for  doing  what  he  tells  them  to  do.  For  instance,  the  Craftsman 
loves  the  Artist,  who  is  an  opera  singer  known  as  “the  Jernietta,” 
and  afemale  acquaintance  of  his  makes  the  extremely  obvious  guess 
that  it  was  the  woman  herself,  arid  not  her  opera  singing,  that 
lie  cared  tor.  Having  stated  this,  the  author  tells  us,  “very  subtle, 
very  delicate,  and  touchingly  true,  was  the  instinct  which  told 
Kosina  that  what  Mark  loved  in  Clara  was  Clara  rather  than  the 
Jernietta.”  Praise  so  misplaced  instantly  reminds  us  that  all 
these  people  are  the  creations  of  the  writer.  It  is  he  who  makes 
one  of  his  puppets  form  a  guess  of  the  relation  between  two  other 
of  bis  puppets,  and  to  call  this  guess  a  “  very  delicate  and  touch¬ 
ingly  true  instinct”  is  only  a  roundabout  way  of  thanking  himself 
for  thinking  how  his  puppets  are  to  behave.  It  is  for  the  readers, 
not  for  the  author,  to  glorify  his  characters.  So  again,  the  Ber- 
seker  engineer  starts  a  moral  problem  and  wants  a  curate  friend  to 
solve  it.  He  goes  to  see  this  friend,  hut  the  friend  is  from  home. 
The  author  then  proceeds  in  the  first  person — “  I  take  it  that  it 
was  a  happy  thing  for  Mark,  and  for  the  irrevocable  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  his  conviction  thereafter,  that  he  was  thus  thrown  back.” 
W e  are  forced  by  these  comments  of  the  author  on  his  own  per- 
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formance  to  remember  that  we  are  only  reading  a  fiction.  If 
the  author  had  chosen  it  to  be  so,  the  curate  would  have  been  at 
home;  but  the  author  makes  the  curate  absent,  and  he  is  absent. 
What  lie  reallv  wants  to  tell  us  is,  that  he  had  a  good  reason  for 
making  the  curate  absent,  but  this  accounting  for  his  own  con¬ 
trivances  is  quite  a  mistake  in  a  novelist.  We  do  not  want  the 
author  to  come  in.  like  Bottom,  with  his  prologue,  and  tell  us  that 
the  lion  is  only  Snug  the  Joiner.  Certainly  this  intervention 
prevents  the  ladies  being  frightened.  We  cannot  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  curate  is  absent  when  his  absence  is  accounted  for 
by  the  persou  who  creates  both  him  and  his  absence ;  but  the 
illusion  of  the  fiction  is  as  much  destroyed  as  the  illusion  of  the 
play  is  if  the  roaring  of  the  lion  is  explained  beforehand. 

The  moral  problem  that  disturbs  the  engineer  is  whether  it  is 
right  to  be  an  opera  singer.  The  author  comes  to  a  very  clear 
conclusion.  He  thinks  it  entirely  and  absolutely  wrong.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  puts  the  case  very  fairly,  for  the 
singer  in  his  story  is  a  model  of  propriety  and  virtue,  and  so  he 
quite  allows  that  an  opera  singer  may  be  a  very  good  woman. 
He  also  distinguishes  between  one  opera  and  another.  The 
heroine  refuses  to  sing  in  the  Traviata,  and  after  a  contest  the 
manager  gives  way,  and  she  is  allowed  to  sing  no  operas  but  those 
where  the  utmost  decorum  is  preserved.  Still  she  is  disturbed  in 
conscience,  and  the  engineer  flatly  refuses  to  marry  her  unless 
she  gives  up  singing  altogether.  At  last  she  arrives  at  the 
desired  conviction  that  any  appearance  on  the  stage  is  wrong  in 
itself,  and  gets  happily  married.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the 
position  that  avirtuous  anddiscrcetwoman.singingonlyinimmacu- 
late  operas,  is  doing  wrong.  We  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  point  at 
length,  but  the  reasons  given  in  this  volume  are  entirely  uncon¬ 
vincing.  The  first  is,  that  no  parent, looking  at  his  infant  daughter, 
would  like  to  think  she  would  be  an  opera  singer.  This,  so  far  as 
it  is  true,  is  greatly  caused  by  the  risk  attending  the  calling.  If  the 
parent  knew  that  his  daughter,  if  she  were  an  opera  singer,  would 
be  one  of  the  best  sort,  and  have  a  distinguished  reward — if  he 
could  foresee  that  she  would  be  virtuous,  pretty,  and  marry  an 
ambassador — hemight  not  be  so  much  disinclined.  If  he  hesitated, 
his  hesitation  would  be  chiefly  caused  by  the  feeling  that  the 
position  of  an  opera-singer  is  below  what  he  would  wish  for  his 
daughter.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  No  gentleman, 
looking  on  his  playful  cherub,  could  bear  to  dream  that  she  would 
be  a  cook  ;  but  he  would  be  uncommonly  sorry  if  the  supply  of 
cooks  were  to  cease.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  opera-singing 
is  pronounced  wrong  because  it  does  not  do  any  precise  and  ascer¬ 
tainable  good.  Half  the  occupations  and  callings  of  mankind 
might  be  condemned  on  this  ground.  The  question  really  is  not 
whether  a  distinct  moral  lesson  is  inculcated  in  a  particular  opera, 
but  whether  the  general  moral  effect  of  the  existence  of  operas 
is  good  or  bad.  If  society  gains  by  having  public  amuse¬ 
ments  where  the  higher  tastes  are  gratified,  there  must  be 
human  beings  who  devote  themselves  to  providing  society  with 
the  requisite  machinery  for  amusing  itself.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  operas  have  a  distinctly  immoral  tendency,  or  all  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  only  said  that  operas  do  not 
do  direct  moral  good,  like  a  lecture  or  sermon.  The  end  of 
all  this  reasoning  is  to  deny  society  real  amusements,  and  to  tell 
society  to  be  amused  with  amusements  that  are  not  amusing. 
Experience  is  not  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  treating  society. 


MR.  SPURGEON  ABROAD* 

IN  the  early  part  of  this  year,  Mr.  Spurgeon  spent  a  week  in 
Paris,  and  we  are  informed,  in  the  pamphlet  now  before 
us,  that  by  his  means  “  a  revival  has  been  commenced  in 
that  land  of  superstition  and  error,”  France.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  success  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  or  that  of  Mr.  Cobden 
has  been  more  sudden,  complete,  and  stupendous.  The  French 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  at  once  Evangelical  Christians  and 
free-traders,  and  in  both  capacities  they  will  head  a  general 
march  of  the  European  intellect.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
France  and  Continental  Europe  will  owe  the  revival  of  true  re¬ 
ligion,  no  less  than  the  triumph  of  sound  commercial  doctrines, 
to  the  Emperor.  The  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  may  be 
surprising,  but  it  is  unquestionable,  and  we  sbali  endeavour  to 
place  it  iu  a  clear  light.  In  September  last,  Mr.  Mason,  the 
American  Ambassador,  died  suddenly  at  Paris.  When  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  was  at  Biarritz,  heard  of  Lis  death,  he  sent  a  tele¬ 
graphic  message,  ordering  the  military  to  attend  at  the  American 
church,  to  pay  respect  to  Mr.  Mason’s  memory.  “  They  came, 
[Romanists  though  they  were,  and  lined  the  aisles.”  We  are 
quoting  from  the  pamphlet,  which  quotes  a  sermon  by  the 
[Reverend  Mr.  Blood,  Minister  of  the  American  church  in  Paris, 
who  appears  to  be  the  sole  original  inventor  of  this  plan  for 
evangelizing  France,  and  whom  we  vehemently  suspect  of 
having  written  the  present  pamphlet  to  describe  its  concep¬ 
tion  and  execution.  “  This  was  liberality  on  the  part  of  that 
great  man  who  has  been  raised  up  by  the  special  Providence 
of  God  to  effect  greater  results  in  the  history  of  the 
world  than  any  he  has  yet  achieved.  This  is  great  en¬ 
couragement.”  From  the  fact  that  a  detachment  of  French 
soldiers  assisted  at  Mr.  Mason’s  funeral,  it  was  inferred  that 
a  Protestant  reformation  was  about  to  overspread  Europe. 

*  The  Visit  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  to  Paris.  London:  James  Paul, 
and  Alabaster  and  Passmore,  i860. 


Certainly  Mr.Blood’s  ministry  will  not  fail  through  lack  of  faith. 
He  reflected  that  “  France  and  the  Continent  offered  a  fine  field 
for  missionary  enterprise,  though  awfully  neglected  since  the 
days  of  the  [Reformation.”  The  occasion  appeared  favourable  for 
“  attempting  to  enkindle  the  smoking  embers  of  pure  religion.” 
There  were  many  things  to  encourage  hope,  and  among  others 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor.  “  With  bold  and  vigorous 
aim  he  was  trying  his  hand  with  the  temporalities  of  the  Pope. 
He  was  determined  to  liberate  Italy,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  divine  seed.”  Such  were  Mr.  Blood’s  hopes, 
and  such  the  grounds  of  them,  about  last  October.  We  trust 
that  since  that  time  the  Emperor’s  policy  has  continued  so  to 
shape  itself  as  to  promote  the  revival  of  true  religion  throughout 
the  Continent.  Perhaps  the  prospects  of  Protestantism,  like 
those  of  free-trade,  have  become  rather  clouded  during  the  last 
few  months,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  “another  and 
even  a  better  Luther,”  as  well  as  Mr.  Cobden,  has  been  preach¬ 
ing  eloquently  against  the  prevailing  errors. 

Malevolent  comparisons  are  sometimes  made  between  the 
French  and  the  Homan  empires.  We  would  desire  the  authors 
of  them  to  take  notice  that,  as  the  Christian  religion  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  under  Augustus  Ca;sar,  so  it  has  been  restored  to  vigour  in 
France  under  the  third  Napoleon.  Mr.  Blood’s  prophetic  spirit 
was  perhaps  a  little  at  fault  as  to  the  course  of  Italian  politics, 
hut  an  unerring  instinct  showed  him  the  proper  moment  for  in¬ 
viting  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  preach  in  Paris.  And,  acting  in  concert  with 
Providence,  he  made  arrangements  for  the  visit  which  insured  its 
complete  success.  H  e  has  published  an  account  of  this  French  revi¬ 
val  in  which  his  readers  are  bidden  to  watch  the  workings  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  It  is  difficult  to  restrain  a  tendency  to  watch  the  work¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Blood.  He  tells  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance,  but  iu  the  divine  empire  providence  and  grace  co-operate. 

“  These  remarks  are  pertinent  on  the  present  occasion.”  It  was 
intended  to  confine  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  a  small  chapel,  but  a  trifling 
incident  led  to  obtaining  for  him  a  large  church.  This,  then, 
was  the  work  of  Providence.  Mr.  Blood,  for  his  part,  had  in¬ 
tended  to  have  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  his  guest,  “  as  no  one  had 
hitherto  responded  to  his  delicate  suggestions  on  that  point.” 
He  had  also  made  arrangements  to  have  all  the  evangelical  minis¬ 
ters  in  Paris  to  a  “  fraternal  breakfast”  and  prayer-meeting.  But 

“  Lady  G - ,  that  Christian  lady,”  now  offered  to  receive  Mr. 

Spurgeon  as  her  guest,  whereupon  Mr.  Blood  “relinquished  the 
pleasing  privilege,”  and,  we  suppose,  countermanded  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  “  fraternal  breakfast”  at  bis  own  house.  The  fact 

that  the  saloons  of  Lady  G - were  used  for  a  united  prayer- 

meeting  is  second  only  in  importance  to  that  other  fact  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  sent  his  soldiers  to  Mr.  Mason’s  funeral. 

“  Many  of  the  Christians  of  Paris  move  in  the  higher  circles 
and  the  flattering  blandishments  of  “  the  polite,  and,  we  might 
say,  the  elite  of  Parisian  society,”  were  prepared  for  Mr.  Spurgeon. 
But  that  gentleman  wrote  a  letter,  which,  with  an  alarming  frank¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Blood  publishes,  expressing  a  wish  to  stay  in  some  quiet 
house,  and  adding,  “  the  lionizing  is  the  worst  part  of  my  labours.” 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  at  least  out  of  the  pulpit,  is  a  man  of  sense,  and 
it  is  a  pity  he  should  be  perpetually  surrounded  by  injudicious 
friends,  who  make  it  appear  that  what  they  call  “flattering  blan¬ 
dishments,”  and  he  calls  “  lionizing,”  takes  place  at  united  prayer- 
meetings,  held  “  in  the  houses  of  two  of  the  first  families  in 
Paris.” 

The  invitation  had  been  given,  and  a  large  church  had  been 
secured  to  preach  in,  and  an  Empire  which  is  Peace  must  neces¬ 
sarily  receive  the  pure  Gospel  gladly.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  arrangements  of  Providence  and  of  Mr.  Blood  were  perfect. 
But  something  still  remained  to  do.  There  must  be  a  messenger 
to  prepare  the  way.  When  the  Gospel  was  first  delivered,  the 
name  of  that  messenger  was  John.  When  in  these  late  times 
the  Gospel  was  to  be  revived  in  France,  the  name  of  the  mes¬ 
senger  was  Galignani.  “  All  things  being  now  arranged,  Mr.  B. 
had  the  following  advertisement  inserted  in  the  Paris  journals.” 
And  at  the  same  time  two  articles  were  written  for  Galignani' s 
Messenger,  which  bore,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  the  signature 
of  “  William  Blood.”  The  proprietor  of  the  paper,  “  although 
a  Boman  Catholic,  courteously  gave  space  for  the  articles,  and 
only  asked,  as  a  remuneration,  two  tickets,  for  himself  and 
a  reporter.”  It  would  have  been  an  edifying  spectacle  to  see  the 
process  of  conversion  going  on  in  Galignani' s  columns ;  but 
Mr.  Spurgeon  does  not  seem  to  have  achieved  this  triumph.  We 
do  indeed  read  of  “  an  English  gentleman,  occupying  a  high 
position  in  Paris,”  who  was  led  by  curiosity  to  go  and  hear  the 
famous  preacher.  Some  days  after  he  was  found  at  his  office 
“  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  weeping.”  Before  him  was 
an  open  Bible  which  he  had  been  reading.  The  friend  who 
called  upon  him  wept  and  prayed  with  him.  His  daughter, 
too,  was  similarly  affected.  “  She  was  a  lady  of  fashion, 
though  a  religionist  of  the  most  formal  kind.”  And  if 
the  proprietor  and  staff  of  Galignani’ s  Messenger  have  used  their 
tickets  of  admission  without  injury  to  their  Catholicism,  other 
and  more  famous  journalists  have  owned  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  power. 
M.  Prevost-Paradol  wrote  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  discriminating  and  forcible,  as 
well  as  elegant,  appreciation  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  eloquence.  We 
fear  that  Mr.  Blood,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
now  before  us,  has  failed  to  appreciate,  with  equal  nicety,  the 
character  and  position  of  M.  Prevost-Paradol.  “  His  estimate 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  so  beautifully  expressed,  while  it  proves  his 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  love  for  religious  freedom,  also  points 
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him  out  as  one  capable  and  determined  to  advance  the  truth 
when  spoken  out  with  power.”  It  is  really  too  bad,  after  M. 
Paradol’s  handsome  eulogy  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  insult  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer  by  ascribing  to  him  a  freedom  of  pen  which  it 
is  so  well  known  he  does  not  enjoy.  Mr.  Blood  appears  to  think 
that  M.  Paradol  is  able  and  willing  to  write  as  freely  as  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  to  speak  in  Paris.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Blood  is 
quite  correct.  Mr.  Spurgeon  may  preach  again  in  Paris,  as 
eloquently  as  he  preached  before,  upon  the  same  topics.  But  let 
him  take  for  his  text  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  preach  from 
a  French  pulpit  against  Emperors  and  Kings  who  “  usurp 
God’s  peculiar  dajr”  for  holding  councils,  and  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  oratory,  like  M.  Paradol’s  articles,  will  be  dried 
up  by  the  French  police,  who  will  ruthlessly  interfere  to 
check  the  evangelization  of  the  Continent.  Even  on  his 
first  visit  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  warned  by  some  of  his  French 
friends  that  he  was  coming  to  a  country  “where  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  recognised  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  in  England.” 
Dr.  Grand-Pierre  mentioned  names  of  members  of  the  Consistoire 
“  who  generously  lent  the  church,  and  who  belong  to  the  highest 
families  in  France.”  Dr.  Grand-Pierre  is  compared  by  Mr.  Blood 
to  “  the  venerable  Paul,  who  cautioned  his  sons,  Timothy  and 
Titus;”  but  he  has  not  referred  to  any  passage  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles  which  mentions  “  men  of  the  highest  families”  who  were 
politicians  as  well  as  religious  men,  aud  to  whom  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  avoid  giving  any  unnecessary  offence.  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
not  unnaturally,  wrote  to  say  that,  unless  he  could  have  perfect 
liberty  of  speech,  he  would  not  stir  from  England— and  liberty 
was  promised  to  him  accordingly.  But  if  Mr.  Spurgeon  should 
contemplate  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  he  will  find  it  desirable  to 
remember  that  “  perfect  liberty”  of  preaching  does  not  include 
liberty  to  make  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  the  Emperor 
employs  himself  on  Sunday,  nor  even  to  suggest  a  comparison 
of  the  potentates  who  lately  met  at  Baden  to  eagles  gathered 
together  over  a  carcass. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  talents  should  be 
obscured  and  his  energetic  ministrations  made  ridiculous  by  the 
vulgar  and  noisy  crowd  of  worshippers  which  follows  and  cele¬ 
brates  all  his  movements.  Even  the  praise  of  M.  Prevost-Paradol 
cannot  avail  against  the  praise  of  Mr.  Blood.  The  religion 
of  this  gentleman  and  others  like  him  may  be  genuine, 
but  it  is  lamentably  coarse  aud  clamorous.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  is  written  with  all  the  distressing  candour  of  the 
most  flagrant  of  American  speculations  in  the  book-making  line. 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  farewell  is  described : — “  It  was  indeed  a 
sweet  and  solemn  time — a  little  Pentecostal  season.”  The  very 

next  paragraph  sets  out  a  note  from  the  “  Marquise  de  V - ,” 

beginning  thus: — “My  dear  Mr.  B.,  if  all  your  fatigue  is  now 
over,  will  you  come  and  dine  quietly  with  us  to-day  at  half-past 
six  o’clock  ?”  And  in  the  next  page  a  note  is  printed  from  the 
Eev.  Frederick  Monod,  “  one  of  the  most  zealous  ministers  of 
Paris,”  introducing  “my  dear  brother  Horace,”  for  whom 
Mr.  Blood  is  requested  to  procure  an  invitation  to  meet  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  “  at  dinner  or  otherwise,”  and  broadly  asking  “could 
there  be  found  a  place  for  him  at  Lady  G.’s  to-day  ?”  The  next 
three  pages  set  forth  the  hymns  sung  in  the  Paris  services  ;  and 
we  observe  that  four  out  of  the  six  refer  to  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  whole  effect  of  this  pamphlet  upon  the  mind 
is  something  like  that  of  a  parody  of  St.  Luke’s  narrative.  There 
was  a  “  little  Pentecost  ”  invoked  by  hymns  sung  energetically 
at  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  expressed  desire ;  and  the  notes  from  ladies 
of  fashion,  and  the  quiet  little  dinners,  seem  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  “  apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swaller-tailed  coats,”  who 
have  taken  in  hand  the  evangelization  of  the  Continent.  In  the 
impudent  familiarity  with  which  this  pamphlet  treats  the  most 
sacred  names  and  thoughts,  it  stands  almost  without  a  rival ; 
and  for  ludicrous  blundering  and  utter  ignorance  of  the  world  in 
which  the  writer  proposes  to  play  an  important  part,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  match  the  concluding  part  of  his  account  of  M.  Pre¬ 
vost-Paradol.  “  He  has  written  largely  upon  the  Papal  question, 
in  defence  of  the  Emperor’s  efforts  to  put  down  Boman  tyranny. 
This  is  the  more  tobe  appreciated,  as  hehimselfis  a  Romanist.  His 
wife, however,  being  an  intelligent  Protestant,  no  doubt  some  of  his 
inspiration  comes  from  her  influence  and  zeal.”  We  hope  that 
M.  Paradol’8  late  troubles  do  not  spring  from  the  same  cause.  If 
we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  letter  from  Baden,  which 
was  lately  published,  that  prophet  and  his  disciples  begin  to  look 
with  some  distrust  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor’s  efforts  to 
put  down  the  Pope.  For  this  sacred  purpose  it  might  almost 
he  thought  allowable  to  hold  council  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  mere 
worldly  politics  are  suspected  to  have  been  the  only  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Baden  Conference.  After  all,  it  appears  on  further 
consideration  doubtful  whether  the  French  Empire  was  intended 
by  Providence  as  a  machine  for  spreading  the  pure  Gospel  on 
the  Continent.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  now  in  Germany,  but  has 
scarcely  yet  proved  himself  “another  and  a  better  Luther.”  We 
fear  that  if,  from  a  German  pulpit,  Mr.  Spurgeon  should  venture 
to  promise  “  chains  of  darkness  of  unusual  weight  ”  for  those 
“  ringleaders  in  rebellion,”  the  princes  who  hold  council  on  a 
Sunday,  the  career  of  the  modem  Luther  would  be  cut  short. 
Whether  or  not  “  the  Lord  will  be  avenged  on  such  a  people  as 
this,”  we  cannot  tell ;  but  sure  we  are  that  the  rulers  of  the 
people  will  be  avenged— and  promptly — on  Mr.  Spurgeon,  if  he 
should  forget  the  difference  between  the  “Conversation-house”  at 
Baden,  and  the  Surrey  Music  Hall. 
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London:  Published  at  39,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


FRENCH  PLAYS.  — ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE  — 

A-  EVERY  EVENING- Madlle.  DELl’HINE  FIX  will  make  her  FIRST  APPEARANCE 
on  MONDAY. 

Orchestra  Stalls,  7s.  6d. ;  Balcony  Stalls,  5s.;  Pit,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Commence  at  Eight 
o’clock. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.  — THE  GREATEST  NATIONAL 

BRASS  BAND  CONTEST  EVER  HELD,  TUESDAY,  10th,  and  WEDNESDAY,  11th 
JULY.— Arrangements  have  been  made  fur  a  Grand  Monster  Brass  Band  Contest  on  the 
above  days,  in  which  ONE  HUNDRED  BANDS  from  all  parts  of  England  are  engaged 
to  take  part,  comprising  in  all  TWO  THOUSAND  BRASS  INSTRUMENT  PERFORMERS. 
Valuable  Prizes  in  Money  and  Cups  will  be  given  by  the  Company,  and,  in  addition,  the 
principal  Musical  Instrument  Makers  in  London  have  signified  their  intention  to  present 
several  First-class  instruments  as  Special  Prizes. 

The  Contest  will  commence  in  the  Grounds  each  day  at  Ten  o’clock,  and  continue  till 
dusk:  and  on  both  days  the  whole  of  the  Bands  will  meet  at  Three  o’clock  precisely  in 
the  Handel  Orchestra,  and  perforin  Mendelssohn’s  “  Wedding  March,”  Haydn’s  Chorus, 
“The  Heavens  are  Telling/’  Handel’s  “Hallelujah,”  “Rule  Britannia,”  and  “God  Save 
the  Queen.”  A  Monster  Gong  Drum,  Seven  Feet  in  diameter,  manufactured  expressly  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Distill,  will  accompany  the  combined  Bands. 

Admission,  Tuesday,  Ilalf-a-Crown ;  Wednesday,  One  Shilling. 

Notice. — Excursion  Trains  will  run  from  all  principal  towns  on  the  Great  ‘Western, 
Midland,  London  and  North-Western,  Great  Northern,  South-Western,  and  other  Rail- 
ways,  for  full  particulars  of  which,  see  the  Company’s  advertisements  and  bills. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  —  BRASS  BAND  CONTEST.- 

In  accordance  with  Regulation  No.  5,  the  Leaders  of  the  Brass  Bands  entered  for  this 
Great  Contest  are  instructed  to  attend  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Monday  next,  July  9tli,  at  Seven 
o’clock  in  the  Evening,  to  draw  Luts  for  the  choice  of  Platforms  (which  will  be  eight  in 
number,  situate  in  various  parts  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Grounds)  during  the  Two  Days’ 
Contest.  At  this  Meeting  Orchestra  Tickets,  including  admission  to  the  Palace  and 
Railway  Passes,  will  he  issued.  On  account  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  Performers 
(nearly  2000  in  number)  who  will  be  assembled  together,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  entirely 
fill  the  Great  Handel  Orchestra,  where  each  Desk  and  Performer  will  be  numbered,  no 
Bands  can  he  admitted  to  the  Orchestra  or  Palace  unless  strictly  conforming  to  the  above 
Regulation. 

By  Order,  ENDERBY  JACKSON,  Manager. 


fjEYSTAL  PALACE.— SCHOOL  OF  ABT,  SCIENCE, 

v-J  AND  LITERATURE.— Educational  Classes,  conducted  by  eminent  Professors  anil 
Teachers,  and  for  which  the  Courts  and  Collections  are  made  specially  available,  with 
other  advantages  and  privileges.  Special  arrangements  will  he  made  with  Schools. 

Prospectus  can  be  obtained,  with  every  information,  at  the  Office  of  the  Literary 
Department,  near  the  Byzantine  Court. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors, 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON, 

i-rri it! "/'  I. it.  r.n-j  J).  ji.irfim  nt,  Crystal  Palace. 

TAR  AWING  from  the  ANTIQUE,  and  MODELLING,  Ac.— 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.— Mr.  W. 
K.  Shenton’s  Classes  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  Gentlemen’s  Class  at  Eleven  a.m.; 
Ladies’  Class  at  One  p.m.  The  Class-rooms  are  private,  and  the  whole  Collection  of  Models 
is  available  for  the  use  of  the  Students.  Pupils  brought  up  as  Artists.  Special  arrange¬ 
ments  made  with  Schools.  Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Literary  Department, 
Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 


WASHINGTON  FRIEND’S  GRAND  MUSICAL  AND 

V  V  PICTORIAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  entitled  TWO  HOURS  in  CANADA  and  the 
UNITED  STATES,  illustrating  American,  Indian,  Emigrant,  and  Negro  Life,  with  his 
Songs,  Anecdotes,  and  Melodies.  Daily  at  Three  and  Eight  o’clock.  Stalls,  3s. ;  Area,  2s.; 
Gallery,  is.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards.— St-  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

THE  Rer.  J.  M.  BELLEW  will  BEAD,  at  ST.  JAMES’S 

-**-  HALL,  his  ESSAY  on  the  LIFE  and  POETRY  of  GOLDSMITH,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  July  11th,  for  the  BENEFIT  of  the  BLENHEIM  FREE  DISPENSARY  and 
INFIRMARY,  No.  17S,  Portland-road,  W. 

Stalls,  4s.,  Numbered  and  Reserved,  which  can  be  taken  from  a  Plan  at  Mr.  Austin’s 
Office,  St.  James’s  Hall ;  or,  at  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co.’s,  50,  New  Bond-street.  Area  and 
Balconies,  2s. ;  Back  Seats  and  Gallery,  Is. 


THE  BELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW.— Mr.  T.  J.  BARKER’S 

-*l  great  PICTURE,  painted  by  Authority,  is  now  ON  VIEW  at  the  LUCKNOW 
GALLERY,  5,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall. 


JERUSALEM.— TWO  GRAND  PICTURES,  by  SELOUS, 

p  "  each  12  feet  by  8  feet,  containing  more  than  200  especial  points  of  interest.  1.  “Jeru¬ 
salem  in  her  Grandeur,  a.d.  33,  with  Christ’s  Triumphant  Entry  into  the  Holy  City.” 
2.  “  Jerusalem  in  her  Fall,  as  now  viewed  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.” 

The  above  Pictures  are  now  ON  VIEW  at  Messrs.  LEGGATT,  HAYWARD,  and 
LEGGATT’S,  79,  Cornhill.  Open  daily,  from  Nine  to  Six  o’clock.  Free. 


APPEAL  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  WIDOWS  AND 

Uk  CHILDREN  of  the  POOR  FISHERMEN  aud  MARINERS  LOST  during  the  GALE 
in  MAY  last. 

The  recent  awful  visitation  of  Providence  in  the  fearfully  sudden  gale  of  the  28th  of  May, 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  kingdom,  has  swept  into  eternity  ISO  steady  and  industrious 
men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  earning  their  livelihood  by  honest  labour  for  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  families. 

The  large  proportion  of  those  lost  were  fishermen  connected  with  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft,  and  the  adjoining  villages  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  prosecuting  a  valuable 
branch  of  national  industry. 

The  hard-earned  wages  of  the  husbands  and  parents  in  previous  fisheries  had  already 
been  spent  during  a  winter  of  unprecedented  lengthand  severity,  and  more  than  70  widows 
and  172  children  are  bereaved  of  their  natural  supporters,  and  left  in  a  destitute  and 
helpless  condition. 

Committees  have  been  formed  for  the  collection  of  subscriptions  to  meet  this  terrible 
calamity,  and  a  general  fund  is  being  raised. 

The  Committee  feci  that  this  melancholy  statement  will  he  a  sufficient  appeal  to  a 
Christian  people  for  their  sympathy  and  aid  in  this  great  cause  of  benevolence  and  charity. 

WILLIAM  WORSHIP,  Ma yor  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

FRANCIS  CUNNINGHAM,  Vicar  of  Loicestuft. 

Groat  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft,  June  20th,  lSOo. 


"VATE,  the  undersigned,  feeling  the  necessity  of  affording  imme- 

▼  "  diate  assistance  to  those  who  have  suffered  by  the  dreadful  storm  of  t  he  28th  of 
May  on  the  east  coast,  and  being  aware  that  many  charitably-disposed  persons  are 
anxious  to  contribute,  have  formed  a  Committee  in  London,  to  co-operate  with  the  Local 
Committees  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

(Signed)  STRADBROKE.  EDMD.  H.  K.  LACON. 

WALSINGHAM.  S.  MORTON  PETO. 

1IENN1KER.  J.  H.  GURNEY. 

EDWARD  KERRISON. 

No.  140,  Piccadilly.  EDWARD  KERRISON,  Secretary. 

Subscriptions  will  bo  received  by  Messrs.  Drummond ;  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. ; 
Messrs.  Glyn  and  Co.;  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank;  and  by  the  Loudon  aud  West¬ 
minster  Bank. 


TO  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS.— PASSPORTS  and 

J-  VISES  PROCURED,  without  personal  attendance,  by  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 
Agent  (Successor  to  Leigh  and  Co.),  497,  Strand.  N.li—  Circular  of  Instructions  Post  Free. 
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TUITION.  — A  CLERGYMAN.  B  A.  of  CAMBRIDGE, 

wishes  to  READ  with  a  PUPIL  an  Hour  or  Two  Daily.— Address  A.  E.,  Boddington’s 
Li'  r  u-\ ,  Notting-hill-srate,  W.  _ _ _ _ 

A  LADY  EXPERIENCED  IN  TUITION,  wishes  for  an 

-C\-  APPOINTMENT  as  GOVERNESS  to  Pupils  under  Fourteen.  Acquirements, 
English,  French.  Music,  and  a  good  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Italian  and  German. — 
—Address  E.L.,  Post-offi-a ,  lIc.ilry-nn-Thames. _ _ _ 

TRAVELLING  TUTOR,— A  CLERGYMAN,  resident  on 

J-  the  Continent,  about  to  t  ike  duty  for  the  Season  in  the  Oberland  of  Switzerland, 
wishes  for  TWO  or  THREE  PUPILS  to  read  with  him  there.  He  will  meet,  his  Pupils  at 
Antwerp  or  Qstend.  For  Terms,  Kre.,  address  Rev.  B.  A.,  care  of  II.  D.  Morin,  Esq.,  Unity 
Insurance  Office,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  _ 

pLTFTOK  BRISTOL.— A  GRADUATE  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

V-/  RECEIVING  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools, 
will  h  ive  FOUR  VACANCI  ES  in  AUGUST  NEXT.— For  particulars,  address  A.  V.,  care  of 
Mr.  .1.  E.  Chillcott,  Cl ir  ■->! re  :t,  Bristol. 

THE  RET.  PHILIP  SMITH,  late  Head  Master  of  Mill 

Hill  School,  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBERof  PUPILS.  The  SESSION  BEGINS 
on  the  1st  of  AUGUST.  Further  particulars  on  application.— St.  James’s  Lodge,  Croydon, 
Surrev,  s. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  VOLUNTARY.— A  CLERGYMAN. 

residing  near  Regent-street,  who  lias  recently  passed  this  Examination  in  Honours 
and  Hebrew,  and  is  accustomed  to  Tuition,  wishes  to  READ  WITH  GENTLEMEN 
PREPARING  FOR  ORDERS.  Terms  moderate.— Letters  to  A.  Z.,  at  Mr.  Booth’s, 
307,  Regent-street,  W. 

HOME  AND  EDUCATION. — A  Lady  of  great  experience 

in  the  care  of  young  children,  and  having  the  charge  of  one  of  rank,  is  desirous  of 
taking  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  LITTLE  GIRLS,  not  above  the  ago  of  Twelve  years,  to 
whom  she  can  offer  the  advantages  of  a  home,  together  with  those  of  a  superior  education. 

'  Liberal  terms  expected.  The  highest  references  iriven.  For  further  particulars  address 
A.  B.,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Moorf.,  63,  Lincoln’s-inn-tlolds. 

I? DUCATION,  MARGATE.  — MISS  STANLEY  begs  to 

J-J  announce  she  RECEIVES  a  SELECT  NUMBER  of  YOUNG  LADIES  in  her  Esta¬ 
blishment  on  strictly  Inclusive  Terms,  t  he  Prospectus  stating  t  he  one  amount  charged. 

The  climate  of  the  above  favourite  watering-place  is  well  known  statistically  as  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  SCHOOL  will  ASSEMBLE  JULY  23rd.  For  particulars  and  references  apply  to 
Miss  Stanley,  6,  Church-field-place,  Margate. 

O  AKHAM  SCHOOL.  RUTLAND,  RE-OPENS  AUG.  9th. 

—TWELVE  OPEN  EXHIBITIONS  of  £10  per  Annum  each,  and  other  University 
advantages  of  considerable  value,  are  attached  to  the  School.  —  Apply  to  the  Rev. The 
Head  Master. 

AT  ILL  HILL  SCHOOL.  —  The  Rev.  WM.  FLAVEL 

I-IURNDALL,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (late  of  Worcester),  lias  been  appointed  Head  Master  and 
Chaplain  of  the  Mill  Hill  School,  and  will  MEET  the  PUPILS  to  commence  the  work  of  the 
Session  on  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  1st,  I860.— Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  Resident  Secretary,  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon,  Middlesex. 

ING  ED  WARDS  SCHOOL,  BATH.— Two  Vacancies 

for  BOARDERS  in  the  HEAD  MASTER’S  HOUSE.  Much  attention  to  English 
Literature  and  Modern  Languages.  Very  few  Boarders  received.  Great  care  taken  to 
ensure  their  comfort  and  promote  their  progress.  High  references  to  parents  of  pupils. 
There  is  a  Resident  German  Teacher.  The  Playground  has  a  Fives  Court,  &c.  Terms, 
including  School  Fees  and  all  extra*.  ESI)  a  year.— Apply  to  Rev.  II.  S.  Fagan,  M.A.,  Bath. 

()UEEN  ELIZABETH’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Crediton, 

near  Exeter.— The  Rev.  JOHN  LANGFORD  CAPPER,  B.A.  (late  Scholar  of  Wad  ham 
College,  Oxford,  Hon.  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  London),  SECOND  MASTER  of  the  above 
School,  RECEIVES  into  his  House  a  limited  number  of  BOARDERS,  who  enjoy  the. 
comforts  of  a  Private  Family,  with  the  advantages  of  a  sound  Classical,  Mathematical, 
ami  English  Education  at  the  School. 

The  New  Buildings,  erected  by  the  Governors  of  the  Church  of  Crediton,  were  opened  in 
February  last,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  West  of  England.  The  situation 
is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  arrangements,  both  of  the  School  and  of  the  Masters’ 
Houses,  are  of  a  very  superior  character. 

Several  of  the  Pupils  of  the  School,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Capper’s  own  Private  Pupils,  have 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  past  year  at  tlie  Universities  ami  other  Competitive 
Examinations. 

TERMS. 

For  Pupils  under  Fourteen  years  old  .  £.35  per  Annum. 

„  above  Fourteen  years  old  .  £10  „ 

„  above  Sixteen  <if  preparing  for  the  University).  .  £46  ,, 

For  further  information  respecting  the  valuable  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  attached 
to  the  School,  apply  to  Mr.  Capper. 

The  Vacation  terminates  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  July. 

N.B.— Boys  educated  at  this  School  are  eligible  lor  the  Stapleton  Scholarships,  at  Exeter 

College,  <  )xford. 

i  YWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER  IN  CONNEXION 

V/  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. -TO  PROFESSORS  OF  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  OTHERS.— The  Trustees  ef  this  College  arc  desirous  <>f  receiving 
Proposals  from  Gentlemen  qualified  and  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  PROFESSOR 
OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  to  be  both  Mathematically  and  Experimentally  taught. 
The  Trustees  propose  the  allowance  to  the  Professor  of  the  yearly  salary  of  £2uo,  in 
addition  to  a  proport  ion  of  the  Fees  to  be  received  from  the  Students  attending  the  Classes 
of  such  Professor.  The  Professor  is  required  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  the  office  so  much 
of  bis  attention  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  Trustees  necessary  for  the  efficient  instruction 
of  the  Students.  It  is  requested  that  applications  may  be  accompanied  with  testimonials 
and  references,  and  that  each  Gentleman  applying  will  state  bis  age  and  general  qualifica¬ 
tions.— Communications,  addressed  “To  the  Trustees  of  Oviens  College,”  under  cover  to 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Aston  and  Son,  Solicitors,  Manchester,  not  later  than  the  25th  day  of  July 
next,  will  be  duly  attended  to,  and  further  information  afforded  if  required.  It  is 

PARTICULARLY  REQUESTED  THAT  APPLICATIONS  MAY  NOT  BE  MADE  TO  THE  TRUSTEES 
INDIVIDUALLY. 

J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  Principal. 

TOTIN'  t>  ASTON’  I  Secretary  and  Solicitor 

Manchester,  14th  June,  1800.  joiin  i.  as  ion,  |  tQ  tue  Trustees. 


GOVERNESSES,  TUTORS,  AND  SCHOOLS,  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN. 

MESSES.  HEINE  and  CO.,  2,  Duke-street,  Adelplii, 

London,  W.C.,  whose  knowledge  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  &e.,  enables 
them  to  judge  of  the  Competency  of  Applicants,  introduce  experienced  ENGLISH  and 
FOREIGN  GOVERNESSES  and  TUTORS.  They  are  Agents  for  the  Principal  Schools  in 
ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  BELGIUM,  and  SWITZERLAND,  and  place  Pupils 
according  to  requirements  free  of  expense.  Their  “Educational  Advertiser”  (free  for 
Twopence)  contains  a  large  List  of  Scholastic  Transfers. 

I DROPATH Y. — THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 


m 


ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  replete  with  every  comfort,  within  twenty 
minutes’ walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 
The  latter  can  have  the.  advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  The  site  is  unrivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  skin, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON. 

Pmii/pn/— SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Consulting  Physieia  ns-  DR,  SOUTH  WOOD  SMITH  and  DR,  HODGKIN. 
Surgeon— 5Ir.  STARTIN' ;  Assistant-Surgeon— 'Mil.  M'WIIINNIE. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  most  thankfully  received  by  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
or  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  Sevan,  and  Co.,  54,  Lombard-street,  London. 

GEORGE  BURT,  F.R.C.S.,  lion.  Sec. 
ALFRED  S.  RICHARDS,  Secretary. 

Out-Patients  arc  admitted  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  at  Three  o’clock. 
In-Patients  must  procure  a  Governor's  recommendation. 


TYTO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

-L"  ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS. -RODRIGUES’  Superior 
Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100:  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size,  5  quires  for  Gd.; 
Superfine  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream;  Sermon  Paper,  4s.  Od.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally 
cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  and  Invitations  to  the  CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER,  and  BALL,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with  ARMS  or  CREST  in  the 
latest  fashion.  ~  ’ 

4s.  Gd.— Observe. 

LONDON,  two  doors  from  Sackville-st reet 


CARD- ELATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Supeifine  Cards  printed  for 
e,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 


rjUIE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

BONUS  YEAS. 

SIXTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

All  Policies  now  effected  will  participate  in  the  Division  to  he  made  as  at  15th 
November  next. 

The  Standard  was  established  in  1S25. 

The  first  Division  of  Profits  took  place  in  1835;  and  subsequent  Divisions  have  been 
made  in  1840,  1845,  1850,  and  1855. 

The  Profits  to  be  divided  in  1800  will  be  those  which  have  arisen  since  1855. 

Accumulated  Fund  .  £1,684,698  2  10 

Annual  Revenue .  289,231  13  6 

Annual  Average  of  New  Assurances  effected  during  the  last  Ton  Years,  upwards  of 
Half  a  Million  sterling. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

II.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary . 
The  Company’s  Medical  Officer  attends  at  the  Office,  daily,  at  Half-past  One. 

LONDON .  82,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

EDINBURGH  .  3,  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

DUBLIN .  00,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

BONUS  DIVISION. 

P  L  O  B  E  INSURANCE, 

^  CORN II ILL,  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


T-T  AND  SOME  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS.— HEAL 

and  SON’S  SHOW  ROOMS  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable 
both  for  home  use  and  for  tropical  climates;  Handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  brass  mount¬ 
ings  aud  elegantly  Japanned:  Plain  iron  Bedsteads  for  servants;  every  description  of 
Wood  Bedstead  that  is  manufactured,  in  mahogany,  birch,  walnut-tree  woods,  polished 
deal  and  japanned,  all  fitted  with  bedding  aud  furniture  complete,  as  well  as  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Bed-room  Furniture. 

TJEAL  AND  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

J--*-  containing  Designs  and  Prices  of  100  Bedsteads,  as  well  as  of  150  different  Articles  of 
Bed-room  Furniture,  sent  free  by  post.— Heal  and  Son,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  190,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W. 


Established  1803. 


WILLIAM  CHAPMAN,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD  NEAVE,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 


BOYCE  COMBE,  Esq. 

THOMAS  M.  COOMBS,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  DENT,  Esq. 

J.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

JOHN  BANKES  FRIEND,  Esq. 

ROBERT  WM.  GAUSSEN,  Esq. 

R.  LAMBERT  JONES,  Esq. 

JOHN  EDWARD  JOHNSON,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Lieut. -Colonel  WILLIAM  ELSEY.  1  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE,  Esq. 


NATH.  MONTEFIORE,  Esq. 
FOWLER  NEWSAM,  Esq. 

W.  II.  C.  PLOWDEN,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
WM.  TITE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

R.  WESTMACOTT,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
JOSIAU  WILSON,  Esq. 
BENJAMIN  G.  WINDUS,  Esq. 


The  CASH  PAYMENTS  under  the  division  of  PROFITS  recently  declared  on  PARTICI¬ 
PATING  LIFE  Policies,  is  equal  at  most  ages  to  considerably  MOKE  than  a  WHOLE 
YEAR’S  PREMIUM  on  Policies  of  six  years’  standing. 

All  classes  of  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITY  business  trausacted.-Rates  of  Premium 
very  Economical.— No  Charge  for  Volunteer,  Rifle,  and  Militia  Service  within  tlie 

United  Kingdom.  WILLIAM  NEWMARCII,  Secretary. 


"ORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament. 


Capital— One  Million. 


Head  Office— 64,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
DAVID  SMITH,  Manager.  I  JOHN  OGILVIE,  Secretary. 

London  Office— 4,,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

1860. 

POLICIES  EFFECTED  WITH  THIS  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PRESENT  YEAR 
WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SIX  YEARS’  BONUS  AT  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

The  Company  last  year  issued  005  Policies,  Assuring  £  110,000. 

At  last  Investigation,  31st  December,  1853,  the  ascertained  Profits  amounted  to  £130,000. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

SECURITY.— Tlie  Company  lias  now  been  established  for  Fifty  years;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  Capital,  the  ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  AMOUNT  TO  £1,031, -154. 

DIVISION  OF  PROFITS— The  large  proportion  of  NINETY  pee  Cent,  is  allotted  to 
Policies,  with  Profits. 

FREEDOM  FROM  RESTRICTION— Certificates  are  issued  freeing  Policies  from  all 
restrictions  which  can  affect  their  Marketable  Value,  and  making  them  indisputable. 

The  attention  of  the  Public,  is  specially  called  to  the  Double  Insurance  System- 
Half  Premium  System— and  Assurance  and  Annuity  System— lately  adopted  by  this 
Office.  For  full  particulars,  reference  is  made  to  the  Prospectus  of  tlie  Company. 

Members  of  Volunteer  Corps  are  not  charged  additional  Premium. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Company  Insure  against  Fire  every  description  of  Property,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
remium  corresponding  to  tlie  risk.  Rents  of  Buildings  also  Insured. 

Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Head 
ffice,  No.  04,  PRINCES-STEEET,  Edinburgh,  or  any  of  the  Agents  in  the  Country. 


Office, 

4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury, 
London,  March,  i860. 


R.  STRACHAN,  Secretary. 


]\T OTICE  OF  DIVIDEND— BANK  OF  DEPOSIT 

-  3  (Established  A.D.  1844),  No.  3,  Pall-mall  East,  London.  S.W.— The  WARRANTS  for 
the  HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST,  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  on  Deposit 
Accounts,  to  the  30th  instant,  will  he  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  the  loth  July,  aud 
payable  daily  between  the  hours  oflO  and  4. 

June,  1SOO.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  WINE  DUTIES. 

THE  OXFORD  SHERRY,  30s.  per  dozen,  bottles  included.— 

-SL  CADIZ  WINE  COMPANY',  06,  St.  James’s-strect,  London.  N.B.— Carriage  free. 

A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

ii.  Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest,  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  6d.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  9d.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  r>£,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. _ 

TCE.  and  REFRIGERATORS  for  preserving  Ice  and  cooling 

A  Wine  Butter,  Cream,  Water,  Jellies,  nml  provisions  of  ail  kinds,  manufactured  by  the 
WENHAM  LAKH  ICE  COMPANY  (now  removed  to  140,  Strand,  W.C.),of  the  best  make, 
and  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  No  agents  are  appointed  in  London  for  the  .ale  of  the 
Uomi.any’B  tec  or  Refrigerators.  Pure  spring-water  ice.  in  blocks,  delivered  to  most  parts 
of  town  daily,  and  packages  of  2s.  (M.,  5s.,  0s.,  and  upwards,  forwarded  any  distance  into 
the  country  bv  “Goods"  train,  without  perceptible  waste.  Wme-coolers,  Ice-cream 
Machines,  tec  i’laiics  for  sherry-cobblers,  freezers,  moulds  ,Vo.  Detailed  printed  parti- 
culars  may  be  had,  by  post,  on  application  to  the  WENHAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY, 
140,  Strand,  London,  W.C. _ _ 

POALS— BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

Vy  price  is  now  25s. _per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  and  14s.  per 
chaldron  cash,  for  BEST  COKE,  as  supplied  by  them  to  her  Majesty.— 18,  Cornhill,  E.C.; 
Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C.;  Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor  Canal,  Pimlico, 
S.W.;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E. 


July  7,  I860.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


T2UY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  tlie  constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  It.  l'eel.  Tlio  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  0,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


G 


T'EA. — STRACHAN  and  CO.’S  Strong;  Rough  “Domestic” 

^  Black,  at  Ss.  2d.  per  lb. ;  their  Fine  “  Intermediate”  Black,  at  3s.  8d.  per  lb.;  and  their 
Matchless  “  Drawing-Room”  Black,  at  4s.  2d.  per  lb.  7 lbs.  and  upwards  sent  free  of 
carriage  within  sixty  miles  of  London.— 20,  G'ORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  he 

obtained  of  PHILLI  PS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  Oil.,  2s.  8d..  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  lod.,  and  Is.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 

"DROWN  AND  POLSON’S  PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

preferred  to  the  best  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange 
Cake,  &c.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
states— “This  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.”  Paisley  and  London. 

FOYER’S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH.  SUCCULANTE, 

AROMATIC  MUSTARD,  &c.— These  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  the  Lancet,  in 
its  sanitary  anali/.ation  of  Articles  of  Food,  reported  so  favourably  of  their  purity  and 
wholesomeness,  are  to  bo  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tliey  are  indispensable  with  Fish.  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Hashes,  Stews,  and 
all  made  dishes;  impart  also  t->  Chops,  Steaks,  and  Cutlets,  a  most  delicious  flavour.— 
Wholesale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Solio-square,  London. 

1  E  E  N  F  I  E  L  D  PATENT  STAR  C  TT, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c.— WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 

QTOCKEN  and  CO.,  53,  Regent-street,  Quadrant,  beg  to  in- 

h-J  firm  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that,  they  have  now  on  Show  an  entirely  new 
STOCK,  with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  DRESSING  CASES  and  DRESSING  BAGS, 
Despatch  Boxes,  Tourists’  Cases,  Reticules,  and  Carriage  Bags,  Mediaeval  Mounted  En¬ 
velope  Cases  in  various  styles.  Blotting  Books  and  Inkstands  en  suite,  Jewel  Cases,  Scent 
Caskets,  Bookslides,  and  numerous  articles  in  pearl,  malachite,  tortoise-shell,  papier 
mache,  &c.  Bibles  and  Church  Services,  mounted  in  ivory,  together  with  a  superior 
assortment  of  Stationery  of  every  description.  Wedding  Orders,  Visiting  and  Iuvir.ation 
Cards,  &c.,  on  the  shortest  notice. 

IPLASTrC  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

VEINS  and  WEAKNESS,  of  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support.  Instructions  for  measurement  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by 
post  from  the  Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

pREED  AND  CUMBERLAND,  33,  CONDUIT  STREET, 

^  CORNER  OF  BOND  STREET,  W. 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  TIIE  QUEEN,  AND 
THE  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRES3  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

ARTISTES  IN  DRAPING  TEE  REAL  FIGURE. 

COURT,  DIPLOMATIC,  MILITARY,  AND  NAVAL  UNIFORMS. 

Practical  experience,  combined  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  external  anatomy  and  the 
definite  proportions  and  forms  of  the  human  figure,  give  them  conlidence  in  soliciting 
pat  ronage. 

DR.  DE  .TONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest  success  in  cases  of 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 

GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  equal  in  remedial  effects  to  a 
quart  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  far  the 
cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  _ 

Opinion  OF  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  St.  George's  Medical  School,  Superintendent  of 
the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum ,  &c.  &c. 

“  I  consider  that  the  purity  and.  genuineness  of  this  Oil  are  secured  in  its  preparation 
by  the  personal  attention  of  so  good  a  Chemist  and  intelligent  a  Physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh, 
who  has  also  written  the  beri.  medical  treatise  on  the  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Hence  I  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  as  regards  genuineness  and  medicinal  ellicacy. 

”8,  Savile-row,  W.,  1st  August,  1850.”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

EWSPAPERS  AND  PRINTING  MATERIALS 

FOR  SALE,  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 

Unless  previously  disposed  of  by  Private  Bargain. 


IS1 


The.  COPYRIGHT  of  the  following  GLASGOW  NEWSPAPERS,  together  with  the 
PRINTING  PLANT,  &r.,  belonging  to  the  Sequestrated  Estate  ol‘  Robert  Buchanan, 
Newspaper  Proprietor,  Printer,  and  Publisher,  in  Glasgow:— 

I. 

“THE  GLASGOW  SENTINEL.”— This  paper  has  been  established  for  Ten  Years,  and 
circulates  extensively  in  Glasgow  ami  t ;  •  surrounding  districts.  It.  is  ultra- Liberal  in  its 
Political  Principles,  and  in  the  manner  of  their  advocacy  clear  and  decided.  It  is  reco¬ 
gnised  over  Scotland  as  the  organ  of  the  more  liberal  section  of  the  middle  and  the  more 
intelligent  portion  of  the  working  classes,  and  from  the  e.unlidence  reposed  in  it  by  its 
subscribers,  the  sale  is  less  fluctuating  than  that  of  any  weekly  paper  in  the  country.  It 
also  commands  a  large  and  respectable  class  of  Advertisements.  The  Sentinel  is  a  Double 
Sheet,  same  size  as  the  London  Times,  and  is  published  every  Saturday,  price  Twopence- 
halfpenny. 

II. 

“THE  GLASGOW  TIMES.”— This  paper  is  published  every  Wednesday  morning.  Its 
political  principles  are  Libeial,  and  its  general  tone  Independent.  A  considerable  portion 
of  each  publication  is  devoted  to  general  Literature  and  Tales ;  and,  as  a  mid-week  paper, 
it  has  a  good  circulation  and  a  fair  share  of  Advertisements.  It  is  a  Single  Sheet,  with 
four  pages  of  six  columns  each.  Price  One  Penny. 

III. 

“THE  PENNY'  POST.”— This  paper  has  been  established  upwards  of  Four  Years,  and 
has  the  Largest  Circulation  or  any  paper  in  Scotland.  It  embraces  both  Literature  and 
Politics,  contains  the  News  of  the  Week,  with  Leaders  oti  the  general  Topics  of  the  Day. 
as  well  as  ably  written  Tales  of  Fiction,  features  winch  have  secured  l'or  it  its  unrivalled 
circulation.  It.  is  one  of  the  very  best  mediums  for  ordinary  trade  announcements,  and 
hence  its  advertising  connexion  is  respectable  and  extensive.  Size  same  as  the  Glasgow 
Times. 

These  Journals  are  most  desirable  investments,  and  are  at  present  yielding  a  liberal 
return,  which,  with  care  and  attention,  might  be  greatly  increased,  as  their  circulation 
and  advertising  connexion  might  easily  be  improved. 

IV. 

The  PRINTING  PLANT,  including  One  Double  Cylinder  and  One  Single  Cylinder  Print¬ 
ing  Machine  (by  Brown),  as  good  as  new.  Hand  Presses,  Types,  and  whole  Furniture  and 
Fittings  of  the  Newspaper  Offices;  and 

JOB-PRINTING  BUSINESS, 

conform  to  inventory  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee.  As  also  the  Lcaso  of  the  Printing  and 
Publiridmz  Premises. 

The  Trustee  on  the  Estate  is  prepared  to  exhibit  inventories,  allow  inspection  of  the 
Business  Books,  ami  give  every  information  to  intending  purchasers.  He  will  also  receive, 
up  till  the  21st.  day  of  J  uiy  next,  Written  Oilers  for  a  Private  Purchase  of  the  whole  News¬ 
paper  Pianl,  Business,  and  Lease.  In  t lie  eveul,  however,  of  a  private  sale  not  being  con¬ 
cluded  on  or  before  that  date,  the  whole  will  be  exposed  for  Sale,  by  Public  Auction,  in 
One  Lot ,  within  tne  Crow  Hotel,  George-squaro,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday,  the  3ist  day  of 
July  next,  at  One  o’clock  p.m. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Alexander  Wylie,  Accountant,  63,  St.  Vincent- 
8treet,  Glasgow,  Trustee  on  the  Estate;  James  MacBride,  Writer,  97,  West  George- 
Btreet,  there ;  or, 

P.  BURN  AND  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

Glasgow,  29th  June,  1860.  9,  Exchange-place,  there. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro- Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 
MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS, 

Confidently  recommended. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Double 

Thread. 

King’s. 

Lily. 

12  Tabic  Forks . 

•J  S.  (1. 

1  10  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

£  B.  <1. 

2  10  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  o 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  10  0 

2  14  II 

2  10  0 

2  14  0 

12  Dessert  Forks . . 

1  7  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

12  Dessertspoons . 

1  7  " 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  10  0 

1  1  u 

1  4  0 

1  8  0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 

The  most  beautiful  and  varied  assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere,  of  Tea  and  Dinner 
Services,  Cruets,  Cruet  Frames,  Disii  Covers,  Side-dishes,  Waiters',  Tea- 
trays,  Fruit  Stands,  Epeegnes,  &c„  the  Quality  excellent,  and  the  Prices  most 
reasonable. 

MAPriN  and  CO.,  77  and  73,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 
Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London.  _ _ 

STERLING  SILVER.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  added 

^  to  his  extensive  stock  of  General  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS  and  I10USE- 
FURNISH ING  REQUISITES,  a  selection  of  STERLING  SILVER  SERVICES  for  the 
'fable  or  for  Presentation.  His  prices  will  be  found  considerably  below  those  usually 
charged. 


Fiddle  Pattern. 

oz.  s.  d. 

12  Table  Spoons  .  3u  at  7  4 

12  Table  Forks .  80  ,,7  4 

12  Dessert  Spoons  .  20  ,,  7  4 

12  Dessert  Forks .  20  „  7  4 

2  Gravy  Spoons .  10  ,,  7  4 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  9  ,,  7  4 

4  Sauce  Ladles  .  lu  ,,  7  10 

1  Fish  Slice . 

4  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

1  Mustard  Spoon  ,,  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  10  at  7  10 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongues  . . 

1  Moist  Sugar  Spoon.. . 

1  Sugar  Sifter  . 

1  Butter  Knife  . 


King’s  Pattern. 
d.  oz.  s. 

0  0  12  Table  Spoons  . 40  at  7 

'  7 

7 
7 
7 


0 

7  0 

7  0 
3  13 

8  6 
8  18 
2  10 
1  O 

o  7 
3  18 
0  13 
0  S 
0  15 
0  12 


12  Table  Forks .  4u 

12  Dessert  Spoons  .  24 

12  Dessert  Forks .  23 

2  Gravy  Spoons .  11 

1  Soup  Ladle  . .  11  . 

4  Sauce  Ladles  .  i  1  „  8 

4  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  ditto  . 

1  Fish  Slice . 

12  Tea  Spoons  .  14  at  8 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongs  . . 

1  Moist  Sugar  Spoon . 

l  Sugar  Sifter . 

1  Butter  Knife . 


£57  15  10 

Cottage  Pattern  Tea  and  Coffee 
Service. 

oz.  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

TeaPot  . 22  at  lo  0  li  o  o 

Sugar  Basin..  .  14  „  11  0  7  14  0 

Milk  Ewer  .  7  ,,  11  0  3  17  0 

Coffee  Pot . 25  „  10  0  12  10  0 

£35  1  0 


£ 

15 

15  0 
9  0 
8  12 
4  2 
4  2 

4  8 

1  19 
0  10 
3  0 

5  12 
1  5 
0  15 
1  3 
1  1 


s.  d. 
0  o 


£75  10  0 


King’s  Pattern, 

Richly  Chased. 

oz.  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Tea  Pol  u;  at  10  6  12  i  6 

Basin  18  ,,  11  6  7  9  6 

Cream  Ewer .  7,,  11  6  4  00 

Coffee  Pot  .  20  „  10  0  13  13  0 


£37  8  0 


BEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMP S .—WILLI AM  S. 

BU  RTON  lias  SIX  LARG  E  SHOW- RO(  )M  S  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SE  PARATE  DISPLAY 
of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate  with 
those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from .  12s.  Gd.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  od.  to  £0  os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur)  from  .  0s.  0s.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGU  E  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post,  ft  contains  upwards 
of  400  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39,  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1A,  2,3,  and  4,  Newman-street;  4,5,  and  0,  PGrry’s-place;  and 
l.  Newman-mews,  London.  Established  1820. 

WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS,  CABINET  MANUFAC- 

▼  ▼  TURERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  and  BEDDING  WAREHOUSEMEN,  0,  FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.,  much  regret  the  inconvenience  which  they  fear  such  of 
their  Customers  as  have  visited  their  W arerooms  during  the  last  few  weeks  must  have 
suffered  from  the  dust,  as  well  as  the  disarrangement  of  Stock,  occasioned  by  the  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  to  their  Premises  which  have  been  in  progress. 

WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  these  are  now  completed, 
and  comprise  the  addition  to  their  already  very  extensive  Premises  of  SIX  NEW  WARE- 
ROOMS  OF  LARGE  SIZE,  a  more  commodious  ENTRANCE,  NEW  STAIRCASES,  and 
many  other  conveniences.  Their  Stock  (which  they  believe  to  he  the  largest  in  London,  and 
probably  in  the  World)  of  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Furniture,  Bedding  (including  the 
Soring  Mattress,  Tucker’s  Patent)  and  Bedroom  Furniture,  is  now  contained  in 
SIXTEEN  LARGE  AY  AREROOMS,  besides  those  devoted  to  Carpets,  Curtain  Materials, 
Draperies,  &c.  &c. 

In  making  these  additions  to  their  Wnrerooms,  AVTLLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS  have  given 
greatly  increased  accommodation  to  their  BEDDING  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE 
DEPARTMENT,  and  especially  have  added  largely  to  their  Stock  of  IRON  and  BRASS 
BEDSTEADS. 

Tliev  have  also  iust  prepared,  for  the  use  of  their  Customers  and  the  Public,  a  NEW 
BOOK  OF  DESIGNS  OF  IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  TOGETHER  WITH  REDUCED 
LISTS  OF  PRICES  OF  BEDDING,  which  will  be  forwarded  upon  application. 

WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS  strongly  urge  upon  intending  Purchasers  the  advantage  of 
a  personal  selection,  and  ask  the  favour  of  a  call  to  inspect  their  Stock. 

1st  May,  1860. _ 

Dflf)  — TO  CAPITALISTS. — Any  Gentleman  having 

J-  ”  j  \  J  \Jt  9  from  £500  to  £1ihmi  to  invest  may,  without  partnership  or  trouble, 
realize  an  income  of  not  less  than  £300  per  annum  in  a  lucrative  monopoly,  free  from  risk. 
—Address,  J.  Solly,  Esq.,  *20,  North  And  ley -street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 

li  LIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

-U  COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardener’s  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field,  lu  boxes,  is.,  3s..  10s.  Gil.;  retail  of 
allNurscry  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPAN  Y  (Limited). 

TYEATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING 

ix.  POWDER,  unrivalled  in  Destroying  Fleas,  Bugs.  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every 
species  of  Insect,  and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  0d.  each 
(is.  Packets  sent  free  by  post  for  Fourteen  Stamps),  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist, 
79,  St.  Paul’s -churchyard,  E.C. 

PERFECT  FREEDOM  FROM  COUGHS  is  secured  by 

J-  I)r.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— They  give  instant  relief,  and  a  rapid  cure  of 
Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs.  They  have  a 
most  pleasant  taste.  Price  is.  i£d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders. 

HA  VIE  SON’S  EVERLASTING  TEETH.— 

LJt  Of  such  EXQUISITE  BEAUTY’  and  such  ADAIIRABLE  FIT  that  nature  appears 
to  have  made  good  the  ravages  of  TIME,  DISEASE,  or  ACCIDENT,  at  TEN  SHILLINGS 
PER  TOOTH,  which  price  can  only  be  exceeded  by  expensive  mountings. 

DAVIESON’S  LIQU  ID  ENAMEL,  for  Stopping  Decayed  Teeth  without  pain,  is  ENAMEL 
WHITE,  and  lasts  for  ever.  Consultations  from  Ten  till  Six. 

448,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  over  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  free  by  post,  Two  Stamps. 

WOUTII  AND  BEAUTY.— The  FLEUR  DE  L’AGE,  or 

X  Bloom  of  Y'outh,  a  vegetable  preparation,  so  innocent  that  it  may  be  applied  to  an 
infant,  hut.  vet  imparts  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy  to  any  complexion,  and  renders  the 
skm  beautifully  soft ;  prevents  and  cures  all  eruptions.  Sold  in  cases  at  5s.  and  lls.— Tobe 
had  only  at  ED.  DAViESON,  44s,  West  Strand  (over  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office).  Descrip¬ 
tive  Pamphlet  free  for  two  stamps;  remittances  by  postage  stamps. 

A  TOILETTE  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  SPRING  — 

Y-L.  Among  the  many  luxuries  of  the  present  age,  none  can  he  obtained  possessing  the 
manifold  virtues  of  OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLOMBIA.  Jf  applied  to  tin-  roots  and 
body  of  the  hair,  it  imparts  t lie  most  delightful  coolness,  with  an  agreeable  fragrance  of 
perfume.  It  also  at  this  period  of  the  season  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  oil,  or 
if  already  too  thin  or  turning  grey,  will  pvevent  its  further  progress  and  soon  restore 
it  again.  Those  who  really  desire  to  have  bea  itiful  hair,  either  with  wave  or  curl,  should 
use  it  daily.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  strengthening  the  hair,  freeing  it  from  scurf,  and 
producing  new  hair,  whiskers,  and  moustaches.  Established  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
No  imitative  wash  can  equal  it.  Price  3s,  Od.,  Os.,  and  lls.  only.— C.  and  A.  Oldbihgk, 
22,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AYERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

be?  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows— Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION- 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting  —  Decorations  in  Fresco,  &e.  &c.  —  Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

HARLAND  AND  FISHER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


<  A RN AMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

vV  AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Ink- 
stands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire.  Spar,  Marble,  Ltalian,  Alabaster, 
Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  TENNANT,  140,  Strand,  London. 


J.  and  D.  NICOLL’S  Establishments  for  Gentlemanly  and 

•  Moderate-priced  Clothing, 

REGENT  STREET,  CORNHILL,  and  MANCHESTER. 


THE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

J-  or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  1  14,  110,  118, 120, REGENT  STREET;  22,  CORNHILL,  London; 
and  10,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. 


0LOTHING  for  YOUTH. — The  Nickerbocker,  the  Highland 

Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  h  Cheval, 
with  much  novelty  and  general  excellence,  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  141,  Regent-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment. 


1YTEUTRAL  COLOURED  COMPLETE  SUITS 

of  one  material,  introduced  last  Season  for  Gentlemen,  and  subsequently  improved 
by  variety  of  materials,  the  fastening  by  a  top  link  or  button,  which  serves  for  a  Letter- 
seal  when  engraved  with  Crest  or  Coat  of  Arms,  is  registered  6  and  7  Viet.;  and  the 
Complete  Suit  is  occasionally  under,  and  seldom  exceeds,  Three  Pounds  in  cost. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114, 110,  118,  and  120,  REGENT  STREET; 
and  22,  CORNHILL,  London. 


H.I.  and  D.  NICOLL  are  prepared,  at  short  notice,  to 

®  produce  COURT  SUITS  and  SERVANTS*  LIVERIES,  by  applying  to  them  in 
REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


CELLING  OFF.— DRESSING  CASES,  DESPATCH 

ky  Boxes,  Travelling  Bags,  Writing  Cases,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Enve¬ 
lope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery  Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  &c.;  also,  an  Elegant 
Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for  Presents,  at  very  Reduced  Prices,  previous  to  Altera¬ 
tions.— The  Whole  of  the  Large  and  Valuable  STOCK  of  Messrs.  BRIGGS,  27,  Piccadilly,  W., 
next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall. 


WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought 

*  »  often  occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  of  benevolent 
intentions.  An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  he  obtained  on  application  to 
RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  R.  B.  is  enabled  to  execute  every 
description  of  Printing  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  furnished  with  a 
large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Printing  Machines,  Hydraulic  and 
oilier  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art.  A  Specimen  Book  of 
Types,  and  information  for  Authors,  sent  on  application,  by 

RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 


“THE  GUARDIAN,”  posted  on  the  Saturday  after 

publication,  can  he  had  in  EXCHANGE  for  “THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  posted 
on  the  Wednesday  after  publication.— Address,  Rev.  T.  W.  Perry,  Addington,  Winslow. 

THE  SHADOW  AIR  from  “  D IN O RAH. ’’—This  celebrated 

J-  Song  is  now  published  in  the  following  various  forms:  1.  A  popular  Edition  for 
Amateurs,  with  English  and  Italian  words,  price  2s.  6d. ;  2.  As  a  Piece  for  Pianoforte,  by 
Brinley  Richards,  3s.;  3.  As  a  Pianoforte  Duet,  3s.  6d. ;  4.  As  an  Easy  Piece  for 
Beginners,  Is.;  5.  For  Flute  .and  Piano,  Is.;  6.  For  Violin  and  Piano,  Is. 

Boosey  and  Sons,  Holles-street. 

DR.  RIMBAULT  ON  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

Now  ready, 

THE  PIANOFORTE:  its  Origin, Progress,  and  Construction, 

J-  &c.  &c.  One  Vol.  Royal  4to,  430  pages,  illustrated  with  a  Frontispiece  in  Colours,  and 
Fifty-eight  Woodcuts  and  Diagram.  Price,  hound  in  cloth,  £1  10s. 

N.B.— Subscribers  are  requested  to  furnish  the  publishers  with  instructions  for 
forwarding  their  copies. 

London  :  Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington-street. 


O.HEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY. — Surplus  Copies  of 

V_7  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King,  Adam  Bede,  Friends  in  Council,  M'Clintock’s  Voyage 
of  the  Fox,  Life  for  a  Life,  and  many  other  Books,  are  now  on  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced 
Prices.  Catalogues  sent  gratis  and  post  free. 

BULL’S  LIBRARY  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LITE¬ 
RATURE,  including  the  best  RELIGIOUS  Books.  Prospectuses  gratis  and  post  free. 
Bull’s  Library,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 


E.  MARLBOROUGH  AND  CO.  BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT- 

A  UNT  DOROTHY’S  WILL  may  now  be  seen  at  aH  the 

principal  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 


THE  AQUARIUM.— LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST, 

J-  128  Pages,  and  88  Cuts,  for  14  Stamps. 

Apply  direct  to  W.  Alford  Lloyd,  Portland -road,  London,  W. 


Will  he  published,  July  7th, 

WYLD’S  PLAN  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  SHAM  FIGHT, 

▼  ▼  at  Camden  Park,  Chiselliurst,  on  July  14th,  1860,  with  the  Positions  of  the  Attacking 
and  Defending  Forces.  One  Sheet,  Plain,  Is. ;  Coloured,  Is.  6d. 

James  Wyld,  Geographer  to  the  Queen,  45 7,  West  Strand,  Charing-cross  East, 
next  door  to  the  Post  Office ;  and  2,  Royal  Exchange. 


Now  ready,  in  Two  Vols.  Svo,  price  24s. 

TJISTORY  of  NAPLES.  By  Pietko  Colletta.  Translated 

J_JL  from  the  Italian,  with  a  Continuation  to  1856,  by  S.  Horner. 

Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


Lately  published,  in  One  Vol.  Crown  Svo,  price  2s.  6d. 

TAR.  ANTONIO:  a  Tale.  By  John  Ruffini,  Author  of 

-A-J  “  Lorenzo  Benoni.” 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

SIR  ARTHUR  ELTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  Three  Vols. 

TVERBERT  CHAUNCEY :  a  Man  more  Sinned  Against  than 

JLJ L  Sinning.  By  Sir  Arthur  H.  Elton,  Bart.,  Author  of  “  Below  the  Surface.” 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready.  Three  Vols. 

QCARSDALE;  OR.  LIFE  ON  THE  LANCASHIRE  AND 

l  J  YORKSHIRE  BORDER  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 

“The  amount  of  knowledge  contained  in  these  volumes  is  considerable;  scenes  of 
stirring  adventure  and  noble  daring  are  related,  and  related  well.”— Literary  Gazette. 

•'This  hook  has  extraordinary  merits;  the  descriptions  and  the  narrative  are  alike 
vivid.” — Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

“  *  Scai  sdale’  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction  we  remember  to  have  read  for  some.  time. 
The  language  is  vigorous  and  stirring,  and  well  calculated  to  give  zest  to  a  story  which  is 
in  itself  equally  instructive,  amusing,  and  original.”— Leader. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.;  or  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

COME  REMARKS  ON  A  PAMPHLET,  entitled, 

kJ  “THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION-THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS.”  By 
James  Thomas  O’Brien,  d.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin. 

Also,  by  the  Same,  Second  Edition,  price  Sixpence, 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  CLERGY  whose  Schools  are  con- 

nected  with  the  Diocesan  Church  Education  Societies  in  the  United  Dioceses  of  Ossory, 
Ferns,  and  Leighlin. 

Dublin:  George  Herbert.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.: 
and  J.  Hat  chard  and  Co.,  Piccadilly. 


MR.  ATKINSON’S  NEW  WORK. 
dedicated  by  permission  to  her  majesty. 

Just  ready,  in  One  Vol.,  with  Eighty-three  Illustrations  and  Map,  £2  2s.  elegantly  bound, 

TRAVELS  in  the  regions  of  the  upper  and 

JE  LOWER  AMOOlt,  and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA 
and  CHINA.  With  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirgliis,  and  the  Man  jours,  Man- 
yarirs,  Toungouz,  Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and  Gdlyaks.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  “  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.” 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough  -  s  t  reel. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries, 

DOND  AND  FREE.  By  the  Author  of  “Caste,”  &c. 

Three  Vols. 

T.ORD  FITZWARINE.  By  Scrutator,  Author  of  “The 

-*-J  Master  of  the  Hounds,”  &c.  Three  Vols.,  with  Illustrations. 

“  One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season.”— Messenger. 

QNLY  A  WOMAN.  By  Captain  Whaxall.  Three  Yols. 

“  A  capital  novel.”— Chronicle. 

J  J  I  G  II  CHURCn.  Two  Yols.  {Just  read y.) 

Also,  now  ready,  price  5s.,  bound  and  illustrated, 

MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS.  Forming 

Volume  XI.  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  OF  CHEAP 
EDITIONS. 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  13,  Great  Marlborough-street. 


Now  ready,  in  Crown  Svo,  price  0s. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION  CONTRASTED  WITH 

J-  THEOLOGICAL  THEORIES.  Discourses  by  Philip  William  Perfitt,  Ph.D. 
London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth, 

npHOUGHTS  IN  AID  OF  FAITH,  gathered  chiefly  from 

Recent  Works  in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  .Tohn.Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  Svo,  price  3s.  0d.  cloth.  Sixth  Edition,  with  Reply  to  the 
“  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,”  and  Appendices, 

PHASES  OF  FAITH ;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of 

My  Creed.”  By  Francis  William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Sixth  Edition. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


This  day  is  published,  in  Svo,  price  Sixpence, 

QOME  REAL  WANTS  AND  SOME  LEGITIMATE 

k?  CLAIMS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  By  W.  Thackeray  Marriott,  B.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman),  8,  King  William-street, 
Strand.  Manchester:  John  Heywood. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  hoards ;  or,  cloth,  2s.  0d.,  with  Portrait, 

0ARIBALDPS  MEMOIRS  :  an  Autobiography.  Edited  by 

VJ*  Alexandre  Dumas. 

This  higlily-important  Work,  the  general  topic  of  conversation  in  political  and  social 
circles,  is  the  only  authentic  Memoir  of  this  celebrated  man.  It  has  also  as  its  Editor 
the  celebrated  Alexandre  Dumas. 

( The  Worlds  Copyright.) 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

YOUATT  ON  THE  PIG.— NEW  EDITION. 

In  Post  Svo,  price  5s.  half-bound, 

THE  PIG.  By  William  Youatt,  V.S.  Enlarged  and 

JL  Re-written  by  Samuel  Sidney,  Member  of  the  Central  Farmer’s  Club,  and  Author 
of  “The  Illustrated  Rarey’s  Horse -Taming.” 

This  Volume  has  numerous  Original  Illustrations,  and  comprises  everything  relating  to 
the  History,  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Management  of  the  Pig  in  Health  and  Disease. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

0VINGDEAN  GRANGE.  By  W.  Hareison  Ainsworth. 


la  Illustrated  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  .  5s.  Od. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Ito,  Illustrated  Edition,  with  “Miles 

Standish,”  &c.,  cloth  gilt  . .  .  21s.  Od. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Howard  Staunton.  Illustrated  by  John 

Gilbert.  Three  Vols.  Royal  Svo,  cloth  gilt  .  50s.  Od. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HISTORY,  First  General  Division, 
containing  the  Mammalia,  with  480  Illustrations.  One  Vol.  Royal  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  .  .  18s.  Od. 

SICILY,  PALERMO,  AND  CALABRIA.  By  the  Unprotected  Females.  One 

Vol.  Post  Svo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  7s.  6d* 


London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


Just  published,  price  is. ;  by  post,  is.  id. 

THE  PRESENT  RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  TO 

J-  RELIGION  :  a  Sermon  preached  on  Act  Sunday,  July  1st,  I860,  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  during  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Temple, 
D.D.  Printed  by  Request. 

Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker. 


HISTORICAL  TALES,  No.  XVII.— The  Volume  for  JULY 

is  now  ready.  Price  Is.  THE  NORTHERN  LIGHT :  a  Tale  of  Iceland  and  Green¬ 
land  in  the  Xltli  Century. 

London:  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker,  3 77.  Strand. 


Second  Edition,  just  published,  in  Fcap.,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

THE  OXFORD  MUSEUM:  REMARKS  addressed  to  a 

Meeting  of  Architectural  Societies  by  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Medicine;  with  LETTERS  from  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  and  John  Phillips,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Reader  in  Geology. 

Oxford:  J.  H.  and  Jas  Parker.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


Just  published,  in  Fcap.,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

FOOTPRINTS  ON  THE  SANDS  OF  TIME :  Biographies 

-L  for  Young  People.  Dedicated  to  his  Nephews  and  Nieces.  By  L.  E.  B. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker. 

BY  THE  LATE  MR.  NEWLAND. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  price  10s.  Od. 

A  NEW  CATENA  ON  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLES.  Vol.  I. 

-Y-i-  —Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  A  Practical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  in  which  are  exhibited  the  Results  of  the  most  Learned  Theological 
Criticisms,  from  the  Age  of  the  Early  Fathers  down  to  the  present  time.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Newland,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Church,  Devon,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 

*+*  The  Philippians  in  the  press. 

Oxford  and  London  :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker. 


Now  ready,  the  Second  (and  concluding)  Volume,  the  Fourteenth  Century.  With  Supple¬ 
ment,  comprising  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Two  Vols. 
Medium  Svo,  price  £1  12s.  in  cloth,  extra  gilt  tops, 

ANCIENT  ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS  IN  EUROPE, 

from  the  Iron  Period  of  the  Northern  Nations  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  With  Illustrations  from  Cotemporary  Monuments.  By  John  Hewitt,  Member 
of  the  Arclneological  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

V  The  First  Volume,  containing  the  Period  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  price 
18s.,  or  the  Three  Volumes  complete,  £2  10s. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London  :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker. 


Just  published,  Third  Edition,  price  is.;  post  free,  13  stamps, 

ON  DEAFNESS  AND  NOISES  IN  THE  EAR,  resulting 

V-/  from  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  Neuralgic  Headache.  By  William  Harvey,  F.It.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho-square. 

London :  Henry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 


July  7,  I860.] 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXV.— Advertise- 

_L  MKNTSior  the  Forthcoming  N  umber  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher’s  by  the 
10th  instant. 

50,  Albemarle-street,  London,  July  1st,  1860.  


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LXIII., 

price  6s.,  published  JULY  2nd. 


1.  Lord  Brougham. 

2.  Prison  Ethics. 

3.  Victor  Hueo— French  and  English  Poetry. 

4.  The  West  Indies— Past,  and  Present. 

5.  Marshman’s  Life  of  Havelock. 


0.  Mansel  and  his  Critics. 

7.  Church  Questions  in  Australia. 

8.  Owen’s  Palaeontology. 

0.  Cambridge  University  Reform. 

10.  Our  Epilogue  on  Adairs  and  Books. 


London:  Jackson  and  YValeord,  18,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard. 


THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  for  JULY, 

J-  No.  XXXIV.,  price  2s.  od.  contains:— 

Retrospect  of  the  Literature  of  the  Quarter:— History  and  Biography— Art  and  Poetry 
—Memoirs— Criticism  and  Belles  Lcttres— Travels  and  Sports— Novels  and  Ro¬ 
mances. 

Fronde’s  History  of  England,  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

Exhibitions :— Royal  Academy— Wator  Colour  Societies—  German  Gallery. 

The  Drama. 

Rilled  Artillery. 

Russia  and  Turkey. 

London:  Robert  IIardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXVII., 

J-  will  he  published  on  SATURDAY  NEXT. 

CONTENTS: 

I.  Chevalier  on  the  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold. 

II.  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  George  Rose. 

III.  D’Haussonville’s  Union  of  France  and  Lorraine. 

IV.  Murchison’s  Latest  Geological  Discoveries. 

V.  The  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

VI.  Vaughan’s  Revolutions  in  English  History, 

VII.  Mrs.  Grote’s  Memoir  of  Ary  Sclicd'er. 

VIII.  Dolgoroukow  on  Russia  and  Serf- Emancipation. 

IX.  Correspondence  of  Humboldt  and  Varnliagen. 

X.  Thiers’  Seventeenth  Volume. 

XI.  Cardinal  Mai’s  Edition  of  the.  Vatican  Codex. 

XII.  Secret  Voting  and  Parliamentary  Reform. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— NEW  SERIES.- 

J-  No.  XXXV.  JULY,  1800. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Strikes:  their  Tendencies  and  Remedies. 

II.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

III.  Rawlinson’s  Bampton  Lectures  for  1859. 

IV.  The.  Post  Office  Monopoly. 

V.  At/  Scheffer. 

VI.  Tim.  Irish  Education  Question. 

VI T.  Ger  nany:  its  Strength  and  Weakness. 

VIIT.  Thoi  hts  in  Aid  of  Faith. 

IX.  Grieva  ices  of  Hungarian  Catholics. 

X.  The  French  Press. 

Contemporary  Literature:— 1.  Theology  and  Philosophy.— 2.  Politics,  Sociology, 
and  Travels.— 3.  Science.— 4.  History  and  Biography.— 5.  Belles  Lcttres. 
Loudon:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  8s.  Gd.  cloth, 

P]NOCH:  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Robert  Stafford,  M.A. 

_ _ London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  ami  Bob]  i  ts. 

NEW  WORK  BY  COLONEL  J.  P.  HAMILTON,  K.H. 

On  Friday  next  will  he  published,  in  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 

“REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  SPORTSMAN.  By 

JL  ^  Colonel  J.  P.  Hamilton,  K.H.,  Author  of  "Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Columbia.’’ 
London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN  ON  JULY  18TH,  1860. 

Just  published,  size  4  feet  11  inches  by  2  feet  1  inch,  folded  in  a  Royal  8vo  case,  price  10s.  6d. 

MAP  OF  THE  SHADOW-PATH  THROWN  ACROSS 

SPAIN  BY  THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN,  July  18th,  1860:  compiled  from  the 
most  Authentic  Materials  extant,  by  Charles  Vignoles,  F.R.S..M.R.I.A.,  Civil  Engineer, 
F.R.  Astr.  Soc.;  and  accompanied  by  Printed  Observations. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Lately  published,  in  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  15s.  cloth, 

THE  RAMBLES  of  a  NATURALIST  on  the  COASTS  of 

J-  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  and  SICILY.  By  A.  De  Quatrefages,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
Professor  of  Ethnology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  &c. 

"The  work  will  he  read  with  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  its  enthusiasm,  its  sketches  of  the 
various  coasts  and  their  inhabitants,  and  its  revelations  of  the  marvels  of  organization.” 
—Leader. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  and  Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MIDDLE-CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Just  published,  in  l2mo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

TOHNSON’S  RASSELAS:  with  Introductory  Remarks; 

”  Explanatory  and  Grammatical  Anno-  a  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Adapted  as  a 


tations;  Specimens  of  Interrogative  Les 
sons;  Answers  to  Questions  set  at  the 
Oxford  Middle-Class  Examinations,  &c.,  and 


Reading-book  for  Schools,  and  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  Young  Persons  for  the 
University  Middle-Class  Examinations. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A.,  formerly  Vice-Principal  of  the  National  Society’s 
Training  Institution,  Battersea. 


By  the  same  Author,  in  12mo,  price  2s.  Od.  cloth, 

SHAKSPEARE’S  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH,  with  Notes, 

&c.,  on  the  same  plan  as  “  Rasselas.” 

THE  ART  OF  PRECIS-WRITING.  (Nearly  ready.) 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

CANON  BLOOMFIELD’S  NOTES  ON  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth, 

CRITICAL  ANNOTATIONS,  Supplementary  and  Additional, 

on  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Peter¬ 
borough. 

Also  by  Dr.  Bloomfield,  Ninth  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  Svo,  price  4Ss. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with  Copious  English  Notes 

for  the  Use  of  Candidates  fur  Holy  Orders,  Ministers,  &c. 

COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with 

shorter  English  Notes.  New  Edition.  l2mo,  price  7s.  Od. 


'THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY  (2s.  6d.) 

CONTAINS  : 

I.  Froude’s  History  of  England :  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 

II.  The  Armoury  of  Mahmoud  II. 

III.  The  Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon. 

IV.  The  Old  Heraldry  of  the  Percies  (with  Engravings). 

V.  Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Yorkshire. 

VI.  Gleanings  from  AVestminster  Abbey  :  A  Lecture  by  G.  G.  Scott,  (with  a  Plate). 

VII.  Antiquarian  and  Literary  Intelligencer :  Cambridge  Architectural  Congress  (with 
a  Plan)— The  Guesten  Hall,  Worcester. 

VIII.  Correspondence :  AVaybourne  Church,  Norfolk;  the  Arrangements  of  Monastic 
Parish  Churches,  &c. 

IX.  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Reviews. 

X.  Obituary;  Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  &c. 

London  :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker,  877,  Strand. 


N ow  ready,  price  6s. 

'J'HE  CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER  for  JULY. 

CONTENTS : 


I.  Chronicles  of  Abingdon. 

II.  The  Moral  Character  of  Story-Books. 

III.  AVants  of  the  Church  Missions. 

IV.  Congregationalism. 

V.  Notes  on  Nursing. 


VI.  The  First  Christian  Emperors— De 
Broglie. 

VIT.  Evening  Communions. 

VIII.  The  Roman  See  and  Sardinia. 

IX.  Notices  of  New  Books. 


London:  J. and  C.  Mozley,  6,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  CHEMICAL  NEWS  of  THIS  DAY  (No.  31) 

contains:— A  Proposal  for  an  Anti-Adulteration  League— Pasteur  on  Alcoholic  Fer¬ 
mentation— Dr.  Wallace  on  the  Chemistry  of  Sugar  Refining— Mr.  Sterry  Hunt  on  1  lie  Iron 
Ores  of  Canada— Note  on  the  Dyes  and  Drugs  of  the  Levant— Professor  Ansted  on  the 
Depths  of  the  Atlantic— with  other  Articles  of  Interest  to  Chemists  and  others.  Price 
Threepence,  Weekly.  To  be  had  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 

Office,  12  and  13,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


TAESIGNS  FOR  LABOURERS’  COTTAGES.— 

“  THE  BUILDER”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourpence,  Stamped,  Fivepence,  contains  : 
Plans,  Elevations,  and  Section  of  Designs  for  Labourers’  Cottages— What  We  Learnt  at 
Oxford— On  Ancient  Sculpture— Finlay  Asylum,  Canada  (Fine  View)— An  Artist’s  Impres¬ 
sions  in  the  Escorial—  First  Maker  of  Drain  Pipes— Condition  of  London  Houses— Works 
in  Paris  —  The  Labour  Market  —  Church -building  News  —  Statues  and  Monuments  — 
Architects’  Actions— The  Paris  Art  Exhibition— Ventilation  of  Schools— The  One-hour 
Movement— Architectural  Examinations— Stained  Glass,  &c. 

Office:  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


This  day  is  published, 

THE  FOURTH  SERIES  of  the  DRAWING-ROOM 

PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of  EMINENT  PERSONAGES,  containing  Twenty-six  Proofs 
before  Letters,  with  Autographs,  beautifully  bound,  and  the  "  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  OF 
THE  WORLD”  for  a  Half-Year,  post  free,  2ls.,  issued  only  to  subscribers.  Orders 
must  be  given  immediately,  as  only  2000  will  be  printed  of  this  Edition.  The  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Series,  each  containing  Forty  Portraits  and  Memoirs,  21s.  each.  CHARLES 
GILPIN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  engraved  on  Steel,  from  a  Photograph  by  Mayall,  is  the  Portrait  to  lie 
issued  with  No.  127,  July  7th.  Price  Sixpence;  by  post,  Sevenpence  each.  Of  all  News- 
venders.— Office,  199,  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  Fifth  Thousand,  in  Small  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

THE  FIRST  SERIES  of  CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY'.  By  Francis  Buckland,  Second  Life  Guards  (Son  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Westminster). 

Hunt  in  a  Horse-pond.  I  Rats. 

Cobra  di  Oapello.  I  Fish  and^Fishing. 

My  Monkey  Jacko. 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

This  day,  Second  Series,  in  Small  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  of  CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  By  Francis  Buckland,  Second  Life  Guards  (Son  of  the  lato  Dean  of 
Westminster). 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS: 


Brick  from  Babylon. 

Egyptian  Cat. 

Worm  Castings. 

African  Cruelty, 

Billy  the  Hytena. 

Paws  Off. 

The  Oxford  Eagle. 

Fighting  Cocks. 

Gamekeeping. 

Ac.  &c. 


Wolves  in  England. 
African  Trophies. 

Earless  Cats. 

Tradition  about  Wild  Cats. 
The  Farmer  Outwitted. 
The  Scalcrows. 

Jack  and  the  Eagle. 

Stoats  and  YVeasels. 

Sea  Monsters. 


London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

TTNDER  A  CLOUD.  By  Eredeeick  and  James  Green- 

wood.  Three  Vols.  Post  8vo.  [This  day. 


THE  BADDINGTON  PEERAGE  :  WHO  WON  IT  AND 

WHO  WORE  IT.  By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Three  Vols.  Post  Svo.  [Just  out. 

CAMP  LIFE.  By  Captain  Weaxall.  One  Vol.  Post  8vo, 

10s.  6d.  [Just  out. 

Charles  J.  Skeet,  10,  King  William-street,  Charing-cross. 


GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT,  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  Third  Edition.  12mo,  price  7s.  Gd. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  Sixth  Edition,  with  New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  3s.  6d. 

T  OGIC  FOR  THE  MILLION:  a  Familiar  Exposition  of  the 

-L*  Art  of  Reasoning,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language.  By  J.  W. 
Gilbart,  F.R.S. 

_ London  ;  Longman  and  Co.,  39,  Patornoster-row, _ 

In  One  Vol.,  hound  in  crimson  cloth,  price  12s.  Gd. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  of  VICISSITUDES  OF  FAMILIES. 

-T*-  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

This  Second  Series  comprises  Stories  of  Vicissitudes  in  our  Great  Families— never  before 
published— more  marvellous  even  than  those  which  rendered  the  First  Series  of  the  Work 
so  popular. 

Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

*♦*  Orders  should  be  given  at  once  to  the  Booksellers. 

In  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

THE  NEW  REVOLUTION ;  or,  the  Napoleonic  Policy  in 

J-  Europe.  By  R.  II.  Patterson. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published,  price  is. 

TTNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  AND  NAPOLEON  THE 

v-'  THIRD.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

YVilliam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


In  Two  Vols.  large  Octavo,  with  upwards  of  GOO  Engravings,  price  £3,  half-hound, 

rFHE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM.  By  Henry  Stephens, 

-i-  F.R.S. E. 

“  The  best  practical  hook  I  have  ever  met  with.”— Professor  Johnston. 

“One  of  the  completest  works  on  agriculture  of  which  our  literature  can  boast.”— 
Agricultural  Gazette. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


In  Two  large  Vols.  Royal  8vo, 

ryHE  BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN.  By  Charles  MTntosh. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately. 

Vol.  I.— On  the  Formation  of  Gardens— Construction,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  Fruit 
and  Plant  Houses,  Pits,  Frames,  and  other  Garden  Structures,  with  Practical  Details, 
illustrated  by  1073  Engravings,  pp.  770.  Price  £2  103. 

Vol.  II.— PRACTICAL  GARDENING  contains:  Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  the  Hardy-Fruit  Garden,  the  Forcing  Garden,  and  Flower  Garden,  in¬ 
cluding  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  with  Select  Lists  of  Yregetables,  Fruits,  and  Plants. 
Pp.  868,  with  279  Engravings.  Price  £1 17s.  6d. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


TEXT-BOOKS  ON  GEOLOGY  BY  DAVID  PAGE,  F.G.S. 


Fourth  Edition,  price  Is.  0d. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY.  With 

Engravings  on  Wood,  and  Glossarial  Index. 

ii. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  price  6s. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY.  Descriptive 

and  Industrial.  With  Engravings  on  YV'ood,  and  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms. 

hi. 

Price  Sixpence, 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  EXAMINATOR:  containing  a 

Progressive  Series  of  Questions  adapted  to  the  Introductory  and  Advanced  Text-hooks  of 
Geology.  Prepared  to  assist  Teachers  in  their  Examinations,  and  Students  in  testing 
their  own  accuracy  and  efficiency. 

HANDBOOK  OF  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS  AND 

GEOLOGY'.  In  Crown  Svo,  price  0s. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


In  Two  Vols.,  with  numerous  Engravings,  price  12s.  in  cloth, 

'THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.  By  George 

Henry  Lewes,  Author  of  “  Sea-side  Studies,”  "  The  Life  of  Goethe,”  &o. 

William  Blackwood  ami  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published,  the  Second  Edition  of  the 

1  riSTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

J--IL  Year  1848.  By  the  Rev.  James  White.  Post  8vo,  price  9s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES.  Third 

Edition,  with  Analytical  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  Copious  Index.  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  Od. 
YVilliam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- - 

This  day,  Gs.,  No.  XXI..  of 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

CONTEXTS . 

T.  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

II.  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

III.  MICHELET’S  LIFE  OF  RICHELIEU. 

IV.  THE  DEVILS  OF  LOUDUN. 

V.  HORACE. 

VI.  WHAT  IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS? 

VII.  MR.  ROSCOE’S  POETICAL  REMAINS. 

VIII.  DE  B IRAN’S  PENSEES. 

IX.  THE  PROTESTANT  AND  CATHOLIC  REVOLT  FROM  TIIE  MIDDLE-SCHEME 
OF  HENRY  VIII. 

X.  THE  NOVELS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

XI.  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

XII.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING  SOCIETIES. 

MR.  WALTER  WHITE’S  NEW  WORK. 

This  (lay,  in  Post  8vo,  Os. 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WREKIN.  By  Walter  White, 

Author  of  “A  Month  in  Yorkshire.” 

Second  Edition,  Post  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  THE  BORDER.  By  Walter 

White,  Author  of  “  A  Month  in  Yorkshire,”  &c. 

MR.  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  Three  Vols.  Post  Svo, 

CASTLE  RICHMOND  :  A  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Two  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  30s. 

HISTORY  OE  ITALY.  From  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon  I. 

With  Introductory  References  to  that  of  Earlier  Times.  By  Isaac  Butt,  formerly 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Demy  Svo,  12s. 

CHRTST  IN  LIFE  :  LIFE  IN  CHRIST.  By  J.  C.  M. 

BliLLEW. 

Post  Svo,  12s. 

FILIPPO  STROZZI.  A  History  of  the  Last  Days  of  the 

Old  Italian  Liberty.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope. 

Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,'22s. 

A  DECADE  OF  ITALIAN  WOMEN.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Tr.oLLOPE,  With  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  4s. 

POEMS  BEFORE  CONGRESS.  By  Elizabeth  Baeeett 

Browning. 

Three  Vols.  Fcap.,  cloth,  18s. 

POEMS.  By  Elizabeth  Baeeett  Browning.  Fourth 

Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions. 

Fcap.  cloth,  7s. 

AURORA  LEIGH :  a  Poem  in  Nine  Books.  By  Elizabeth 

Barrett  Browning.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Browning. 

Two  Vols.  Fcap.,  cloth,  10s. 

POEMS.  By  Robert  Browning.  A  New  Edition,  with 

numerous  Alterations  and  Additions. 

Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN.  By  Robert  Browning. 

Crown  8vo,  12s. 

LUCILE  :  A  POEM.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Wanderer,” 

“  Clytemnestka,”  &c. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Os.  fid. 

THE  WANDERER.  By  Owen  Meredith,  Author  of 

“  Lucile,”  “  Clytemncstra,”  &c. 

Fourth  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  Os. 

THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  By 

ANTHONY  TEOLLOrE. 

Fifteenth  Edition,  Small  Svo,  2s. 

OUR  FARM  OF  FOUR  ACRES,  AND  THE  MONEY 

WE  MADE  BY  IT. 

Second  Edition,  Small  8vo,  2s. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  21  s. 

POEMS,  TRAGEDIES,  AND  ESSAYS.  By  William 

Caldwell  Roscoe.  Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  by  his  Brother-in-Law, 
Richard  Holt  Hutton. 

Two  Vols.  Demy  Svo,  40s. 

LIFE  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL  ARTHUR,  DUKE  OE 

WELLINGTON.  By  Chakles  Duke  Y'onge.  With  Portrait,  Plans,  and  Maps. 
Third  Edition,  5s. 

THE  BERTRAMS:  a  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

DR.  THORNE :  a  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Third  Edition,  5s. 

THE  KELLYS  AND  THE  O’KELLYS.  By  Anthony 

Trollope. 

Post  8vo,  Os. 

TOB  ACCO ;  ITS  HISTORY  AH  D  ASSOCIATIONS.  By 

W.  Faibholt,  P.S.A.  With  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 


Albemakle-street,  July,  1360. 

MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

- - 

This  day, 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS.  A  Narrative  of  Excur- 

sions  and  Ascents ;  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers;  and  an 
Exposition  of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which  they  are  related.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  14s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FLEMISH  LITERATURE,  AND  ITS 

CELEBRATED  AUTHORS,  from  the  Twelfth  Century  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Octave  Delepierbe.  8vo,  qs. 

MR.  LESLIE’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  RECOLLEC- 

T 1 0 N s .  With  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Character  as 
an  Artist,  by  Tost  Taylob.  Portrait.  Two  Vols.  Post  svo,  lSs. 

Also,  now  ready, 

DE,  WM.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE; 

its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  Plans  and  Woodcuts. 
Yol.  I.,  Medium  Svo,  42s. 

MR.  FORSTER’S  NEW  WORK  — ARREST  OF  THE 

FIVE  MEMBERS  BY  CHARLES  THE  FIRST.  Post  Svo.  12s. 

SIR  ROBERT  WILSON’S  SECRET  HISTORY  OF 

EVENTS  DURING  THE  FRENCH  INVASION  OF  RUSSIA,  1812.  Plans.  8vo,  15s. 

MRS.  GROTE’S  MEMOIR  OF  ARY  SCHEFFER. 

Portrait.  Svo,  8s.  Od. 

REV.  DR.  M’COSH  ON  THE  INTUITIONS  OF  THE 

MIND.  Svo,  12s. 

SIR  E  ARE  LEY  WILMOT’S  MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS 

ASSHETON  SMITH.  Illustrations.  Svo.  15s. 

MR.  CHRISTIE’S  EARLY  LIFE  of  LORD  CHANCELLOR 

SHAFTESBURY.  Portrait.  Svo,  10s.  fid. 

SIR  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK’S  VOYAGE  OF  THE 

“FOX"  IN  THE  ARCTIC  SEAS.  Illustrations.  8vo,  lfls. 

TIIE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON’S  CORRESPONDENCE 

WHILE  CHIEF  SECRETARY  IN  IRELAND.  Svo,  20s. 

MR.  DARWIN’S  NEW  WORK  — THE  ORIGIN  OF 

SPECIES.  Post  8vo,  11s. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DANIEL  WILSON,  LATE 

BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA.  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  28s. 

DE,  THOMSON’S  NEW  ZEALAND -PAST  AND 

PRESENT,  SAVAGE  AND  CIVILIZED.  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  24S. 

MR.  SMILES’S  NEW  WORK— SELF-HELP.  Post  Svo,  6s. 
PICTURES  OF  THE  CHINESE,  DRAWN  BY  A  NATIVE 

ARTIST,  DESCRIBED.  By  Rev.  R.  II.  Cobeold.  Post  Svo,  9s. 

CANON  ROBERTSON’S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  BECKET. 

Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  9s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  PIOUS  ROBERT 

NELSON.  Portrait.  8vo,  10s.  fid. 

MR.  ROWLAND'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  Con¬ 

stitution.  Post.  10s.  Od. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


HUGH  MILLER’S  WORKS. 


Twenty-seventh  Thousand,  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  fid. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS;  or,  Geology  in  its 

Bearings  on  the  Two  Theologies,  Natural  and  Revealed. 

Tenth  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  Od. 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS ;  or,  the  Story  of 

my  Education. 

Ninth  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  fid. 

THE  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  ;  or.  New  Walks  in  an  Old 

Field.  To  which  is  appended  a  Series  of  Geological  Papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Sixth  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  0d. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS 

PEOPLE. 

Fifth  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  price  Is.  Od. 

SCENES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  NORTH  OF 

SCOTLAND;  or,  the  Traditionary  History  of  Cromarty. 

Fifth  Thousand,  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  Od. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “BETSEY;”  or,  a  Summer  Ramble 

among  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides,  With  Hambies  of  aGeoiogist;  or, 
Ten  Thousand  Miles  over  the  FossiLiferous  Deposit^  of  Scotland. 

In  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  fid. 

SKETCH-BOOK  OE  POPULAR  GEOLOGY;  with  an 

Introductory  Preface,  giving  a  libsurad  of  tlio  Progress  of  Geological  Science  within 
the  last  Two  Years,  byMrs.  Milleb. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK;  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


WHERE  SHALL  WE  GOP  a  Guide  to  the  Watering-places 

»  '  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  is.  fid.;  by 
post,  is.  8d. 

Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black.  London :  Smith  and  Son ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

MONT  BLANC  AND  MONTE  ROSA. 

Second  Thousand,  price  3s.  Gd.  with  Maps, 

THE  TOUR  OF  MONT  BLANC  AND  OF  MONTE 

JL  ROSA:  being  a  Personal  Narrative.  By  James  D.  Forbf.s,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Member  oi  the  Institute  of  France,  and  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
tne  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.  London :  Longman  and  Co.;  and  all  Booksellers. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Two  Vols.  8vo, 

SPEECHES  in  PARLIAMENT,  and  MISCELLANEOUS 

kJ  WRITINGS,  of  the  LATE  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  Esq. 

London  :  Boswortii  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. _ 


In  One  Vol.  4to,  416  pages,  £2  8s. 

A  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  POETICAL 

-LA-  WORKS  OF  MILTON.  By  G.  L.  Pbendeegast,  Esq. 

“  A.  verv  meritorious  and  carefully  executed  work  ."-Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1SOO. 

“  A  book  not  to  be  superseded.”— Athenceum. 

London ;  John  S.  Leslie,  58,  Great  Queen -street,  W.C. 
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July  7th,  1860. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

WORKS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SEASON 


IK  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


This  day  is  published,  One  Vol.  10s.  6d.,  with  an  Illustration, 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF 
AGNES  HOME. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


A  Summer  Ramble  in  the  Himalaya. 
Krapf’s  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa. 

Castle  Richmond,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

A  Ladv  in  her  Own  Right. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. - Adam  Bede. 

Filippo  Strozzi.  by  T.  A.  Trollope. 
Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood. 

Leslie’s  Autobiographical  Reeolleotions. 
Froude’s  England.  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

Mansel  on  Metaphysics. 

Hayes’s  Arctic  Boat  Journey. 

Whewell’s  Platonic  Dialogues. 

Andersen’s  Stories  from  Jutland. 

Memoir  and  Remnins  of  W.  C.  Roscoe. 
Transformation,  by  N.  Hawthorne. 
Biographies  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

The  Queens  of  Society. - Alice  Lisle. 

Burton’s  Travels  in  Cental  Africa. 
Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Old  World. 

Life  and  Travels  of  Dr.  Wolff,  Vol.  1. 

The  Luck  of  L  idysmede. 

Hanna’s  Life  and  Times  of  W.vclifTe. 
Forster’s  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 
Through  Tyrol  to  Venice,  b.v  Mrs.  N.  Hall. 
McClintock’s  Voyage  of  The  Fox.” 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Wilson. 

Russell’s  Diary  in  India. 

The  Man  of  the  People,  by  W.  Hovvitt. 
Dunlop’s  Wanderings  in  Brittany. 

Peel’s  Life  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 

M  tinstone’s  Housekeeper. - Lucille. 

Beaton’s  Clergyman’s  Holiday. 

Faraday ’8  Physical  Forces. 

Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Writings. 
Christ  in  Life,  by  J.  C.  M.  Bellow. 

Dunlop’s  Hunting  in  the  Himalaya. 
Marslimati’s  Life  of  Havelock. 

El  Fureidis,  by  M.  A.  Cummins. 

Addresses  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Right  at,  Last,  by  Mi  s.  Gaskell. 

Binney’s  Church  Life  in  Australia. 

One  Year. - Yes  and  No. 

Artist  and  Craftsman. - Scarsdale. 

Chapters  on  Wives,  by  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Brown’s  Sermons  on  the  Divine  Life. 

Life  of  Henry  IV.,  by  M.  W.  Freer. 

Old  Friends,  b.v  Agnes  Strickland. 
McCosb’s  Intuitions  of  the  Mind. 

Holmbv  House. - Greymore. 

Reminiscences  of  T.  Assheton  Smith. 
Martin’s  Odes  of  Horace. 

Cooke’s  Letters  from  North  Africa. 
Stretton  of  Rimrwood  Chace. 

Life  of  George  Villiers,  by  Mrs.  Thomson. 
The  Little  Beauty,  by  Mr3.  Grey. 


|  St.  Stephen’s:  a  Poem. 

Sea  Anemones,  by  P.  II.  Gossc. 

Yoiigc’s  Life  of  Wellington. 

Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  Japan. 

Ceylon,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tenneut. 

Lewes’s  Physiology  of  Common  Life. 
Robertson’s  Lectures  and  Addresses. 
Seven  Years,  by  Julia  Kavanagh. 
Miscellanies,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

The  Minister’s  Wooing,  by  Mrs.  Stowe. 
Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Species. 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Thornbury’s  Life  in  Spain. 

Robertson  on  the  Corinthians. 

Ruskin’s  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  V. 
Cairns's  Life  of  Dr.  John  Brown. 

The  Tin  Box - Say  and  Seal. 

The.  Curates  of  Riversdale. 

The  Liverpool  Conference  on  Missions. 
Camp  Life,  by  Captain  Wraxall. 

Simeon’s  Stray  Notes  on  Fishing. 
Patterson’s  New  Revolution. 

The  Bateman  Household. 

Twenty  Years  in  the  Church. 

Elkerton  Rectory. 

Delepierre’s  Flemish  Literature. 

Ovingdean  Grange. - Julian  Home. 

Dodd’s  Scottish  Covenanters. 

Massey’s  History  of  England. 

Mind  and  Brain,  by  Dr.  Laycock. 

Life  of  Sir  Martin  A.  Shee. 

The  Real  and  Beau  Ideal. 

Williams’s  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Chilcote  Park. - Lconore. 

Life  of  Ary  Scheffer,  by  Mrs.  Grote. 
Wilson’s  French  Invasion  of  Russia. 

I  A  Man’s  Heart,  by  Charles  Mackay. 

1  Shakespear’s  Wild  Sports  in  India. 

!  Guizot’s  Own  Times,  Vol.  III. 

Expedition  to  China,  by  Baron  Gros. 
Lord  Dundonald’s  Autobiography. 
Bowring’s  Philippine  Islands. 

Farrar’s  Science  in  Theology. 

Trollope’s  West  Indies. 

Mademoiselle  Mori  :  a  Tale  of  Rome. 
Mullen’s  Hindu  Philosophy. 

McLeod’s  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Schleiermaclier. 
Poems,  by  Dinah  M.  Mulock. 

Kohl’s  Travels  Round  Lake  Superior. 
Macmillan’s  Mrgazine,  Vol.  T. 

The  Cornhill  Magazine,  Vol.  I. 

Salmon  Fishing  in  Canada. 

The  First  Born. - My  Lady. 

Evenings  on  the  Thames. 


This  day  is  published, 

THE,  LUCK  OE  LADYSMEDE. 

In  Two  Vols.  Post  870,  price  21s.  cloth, 

Originally  published  in  “  Blackwood's  Magazine.” 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Now  published,  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  price  Cs.  6d.  cloth, 

LEADERS  OE  THE  REFORMATION. 

LTJTIiEB,  CALVIN, 

LATIMER,  KNOX. 

By  JOHN  TULLOCH,  D.l). 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Mary’s  College,  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


On  July  1st,  iu  4to,  price  5s. 

THE  MINOR  PROPHETS; 

With  a  Commentary  Explanatory  and  Practical,  and  Introductions 
to  the  several  Books. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  PUSEY,  D.D. 

Eegius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Part  I.  HOSE  A— JOEL,  Introduction. 

The  above  Volume  forms  the  First  Part  of  a  Commentary  on  tho  whole  of  Holy 
Scripture,  by  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  shall  be  completed,  it  is  proposed  to  publish 
this  Commentary  in  Quarterly  Parts,  at  5s.  each. 


THE  PRESENT  BATE  OP  INCREASE  EXCEEDS 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Volumes  per  Annum, 

CONSISTING  CHIEFLY  OF  WORKS  OF  PERMANENT  INTEREST  AND  VALUE. 


SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

509,  510,  &  511,  New  Oxford-street,  and  20,  21,  &  22,  Museum-street,  London; 
74  &  76,  Cross-street,  Manchester;  and  45,  New-street,  Birmingham. 


OXFORD,  CAMBRIDGE,  AND  LONDON  : 

J.  H.  AND  JAS.  PARKER,  OXFORD,  AND  377,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.: 
Deighton  and  Bell,  Cambridge;  IUvingtons,  Waterloo-place,  London. 

Next  week,  Post  8vo, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  SKETCHES  OF  A 
HOLIDAY  SCAMPER  IN  SPAIN. 

By  A.  C.  ANDROS. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 


“Nihil  Scriptuin  miraculi  causa.” 


Recently  published — 

RAILWAYS  IN  INDIA.  Report  on  Railways  in  India  to  tlio  end  of  tho 

Year  1859.  56  pp.  Fcap.  folio,  price  7d. 

SCIENCE  and  ART  DEPARTMENT  of  COMMITTEE  of  COUNCIL 
on  EDUCATION.  Seventh  Report.  220  pp.  Demy.Svo,  with  Four  folding  Maps,  show¬ 
ing  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey,  price  3s. 

PUBLIC  RECORDS.  Twenty-iirst  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper. 

72  pp.  Fcap.  folio,  price  9d. 

PRISONS,  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  Inspectors— 

Part  I.,  Southern  District.  78  pp.  Demy  8vo,  price  Gd. 

PRISONS,  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  Inspectors — 

Part  II.,  Midland  District.  152  pp.  Demy  8vo,  price  lOd. 

CUSTOMS.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Customs 

on  the  Customs.  96  pp.  Royal  Svo,  price  Gd. 

REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS,  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Third  Report  of 

Inspectors.  90  pp.  Demy  Svo,  price  6d. 

TURNPIKE  TRUSTS,  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  General  Report  under 

3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  80,  for  1857.  12  pp.  Fcap.  folio,  price  lfcd. 

POOR  LAW  BOARD.  Twelfth  Annual  Report.  .320  pp.  Royal  Svo,  price 

Is.  8d. 

DEFENCES  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Report  of  Commissioners,  with 

Evidence  and  Appendix.  154  pp.  Fcap.  folio,  with  numerous  Maps,  price  8s. 

JUDICIAL  STATISTICS,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1859— Part.  I. 

Police,  Criminal  Proceedings,  Prisons.  Part  II.  Common  Law,  Equity,  Civil  and 
Canon  Law.  194  pp.  Imperial  4to,  price  2s. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.  Report  on,  during  the  Months  of  March  and 
April,  i860— Part  III.  12  pp.  Fcap.  folio,  with  Two  Plans,  price  8d. 

FACTORIES.  Reports  of  Inspectors  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  April, 
I860.  88  pp.  Demy  8vo,  price  61. 

CONVICT  PRISONS.  Reports  of  Directors  on  the  Discipline  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of.  336  pp.  Royal  8vo,  price  Is.  9d. 

EMIGRATION.  Twentieth  General  Report  of  Emigration  Commissioners. 
200  pp.  Demy  8vo,  price  Is. 

INCLOSURE  COMMISSION.  Special  Report,  1860.  6  pp.  Ecap.  folio, 

price  id. 

The  above,  and  all  descriptions  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  may  ho  had  at  very  low  prices  of— 
Mr.  HANSARD,  32,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,-^ 


and  6,  Great  Turnstile,  LiTicoln’s-iun-llelds;  / 
Messrs.  EYRE  and  SPOTT1SWOO  DE 


_  _  J-  LONDON. 

New-street-square,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  \ 

Messrs.  LONGMAN,  Paternoster-row,  E.O  ) 

Messrs.  BLACK,  EDINBURGH. 

Messrs.  THOM  and  SONS,  }  tyttpt  tw 
Messrs.  HODGES  and  SMITII,/-UU151jliS* 

And  generally  of  all  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Country. 


Fcap.,  3s. 

'J'  H  E  LAY  OF  THE  POPE. 

,c  They  might  not  seem  (his)  prophecies, 

But  spiritual  presentiments, 

Aral  such  refraction  of  events 
As  often  rises  ere  they  rise.”—1 Tennyson-. 

Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.,  50,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square. 


Immediately,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 

A  KMT  MI SKULE,  BARRACK  THOUGHTS,  AND 

YA.  OTHER  POEMS.  By  A  Common  Soldier. 

“  A  very  remarkable  paper;  a  most  tersely  written  and  ably  expressed  expose,”’— Army 
and  Navy  Gazette. 

Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co„  50,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS. 


This  day,  Fcap.  8vo, 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  ISLE  OE  WIGHT, 

1X3  APPROACHES,  AND  PLACES  OF  EES0RT; 

With  numerous  Walks,  Drives,  and  Excursions, 

And  a  General  Synopsis  of  its  Topography,  Agriculture,  Products,  and  Manufactures; 
Local  Atfairs,  Civil  and  Religious  ;  Antiquities  and  Architecture,  History,  Geology, 
Botany,  and  Zoology. 

By  tho  Rev.  EDMUND  VENABLES,  of  Bonehurch  ; 

AND  OTHER  EMINENT  LOCAL  NATURALISTS. 

With  MAP,  containing  Popular  References  to  Fossiliferous  Localities,  Antiquities, 
Landing-places  for  Boats,  Sc.;  and  an  APPENDIX,  showing  the  Island,  Southampton 
Water,  and  the  Adjacent  Country,  on  a  Reduced  Scale,  Geologically  Coloured. 

Price  7s,  64.;  or,  with  the  Map  Mounted  on  Linen,  in  a  separate  case,  10s.  0d. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Just  published,  in  Svo,  price  Is.  Od. 

A  N  ADDRESS  to  the  CLERGY  of  the  ARCHDEACONRY 

of  LONDON,  at  the  ANNUAL  VISITATION,  May  23rd,  1860,  on  the  Subject  of 
CHURCH  RATES;  with  a  Supplement,  and  Illustrative  Documents.  By  W.  H.  Hale, 
31.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  London. 

IUvingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

TJUTTER’S  ETYMOLOGICAL  SPELLING  BOOK  AND 

-AH5  EXPOSITOR.  234th  Edition.  Price  is.  Od.  bound. 

BUTTER’S  READING  AND  SPELLING  IN  EASY 

GRADATIONS  ON  A  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  PLAN,  by  which  Dissyllables  are  rendered 
as  easy  as  Monosyllables.  48th  Edition.  Price  Is.  6d.  hound. 

BUTTER’S  GRADUAL  PRIMER,  With  Engravings. 

39th  Edition.  Price  Sixpence. 

London :  Simpkin  &  Co.;  Longman  &  Co. ;  Whittaker  &  Co.;  Hamilton  &  Co. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 


On  Monday,  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  &c. 

QLIVEE  AND  BOYD’S  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

EDINBURGH  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD.  Is. 

GLASGOW,  LANARK,  FALLS  OF  CLYDE,  AND  FRITH  OF  CLYDE.  Is. 

THE  TROSACHS  AND  LOCH  LOMOND,  WITH  STIRLING,  BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN, 
CALLENDAR,  &c.  Is. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Twentieth  Edition  of 

OLIVER  AND  BOYD’S  SCOTTISH  TOURIST :  a  Com- 

plete  Guide  to  the  Towns,  Picturesque  Scenery.  Antiquities,  ancl  Objects  of  Interest 
throughout  Scotland,  with  Traditionary  and  Historical  Notices.  With  Thirty-Seven 
Engravings  on  Steel,  Travelling  Maps,  and  Plans. 

V  This  Edition,  which  has  been  a  considerable  time  in  preparation,  has  undergone  a 
thorough  revision,  and  is  in  many  parts  re-written.  Copious  details  aie  given  as  to 
Routes,  means  of  Conveyance,  Hotels,  and  every  information  required  by  tho  Tourist. 
Edinburgh ;  Oliyjee  and  BOYD.  London ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co, 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE.  Price  Half-a-Crown.  | 

Contents  for  July. 

Fronde’s  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 

Wheat  and  Tares :  a  Tale.  Part.  VII. 

The  Volunteer  Course  at  Hythc  School  of  Musketry.  By  Viscount  Bury,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Civil  Service  Regiment. 

Gryll  Grange.  By  the  Author  of  “  Headlong  Hall.”  Chapters  XV.  to  XVIII. 

On  the  Importance  of  Energy  in  Life. 

Physical  Theories  of  the  Phenomena  of  Life.  By  William  Hopkins,  F.R.S.  Tart  II. 

An  Old  Rod  for  New  Poets. 

The  Literary  Suburb  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Conclusion. 

A  Plea  for  Truth  in  Advertisement. 

Social  and  Political  Life  Five-aud- Thirty  Years  Ago.  By  a  Man  on  the  Shady  Sido 
of  Fifty. 

Saint  Brandan.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Chronicle  of  Current  History. 

Contents  for  June. 

Physical  Theories  of  the  Phenomena  of  Life.  By  William  Hopkins,  F.R.S.  Part  I. 

A  Reverie  after  reading  Miss  Nightingale’s  “Notes  on  Nursing.” 

Gryll  Grange.  By  the  Author  of  “  Headlong  Hall.”  Chapters  XII.  to  XIV. 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Reading  Department  in  the  British  Museum. 

By  James  Spedding. 

Self-Help. 

Concerning  Growing  Old.  By  A.  K.  II.  B. 

Wheat  and  Tares  :  a  Talc.  Part  VI. 

A  Raid  among  the  Rhymers.  By  Shirley. 

Difficulties  of  Political  Prophecy. 

The  Literary  Suburb  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Part  V. 

Life  at  Nice. 

The  Rochdale  Pioneers. 

The  Redbreast. 

The  Exhibitions  of  1800. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  .Tames  Anthony  Feoude. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  Octavo,  28s.,  containing  the  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI.  and  MARY. 
The  Second  Edition,  revised,  of  Vols.  I.  to  IV.,  completing  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  £2 14s. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  By  William  Massey,  M.P.  The  Third  Volume,  12s. 

In  preparing  this  Volume,  I  have  been  much  aided  by  information  derived  from 

Erivate  sources.  The  late  Mr.  Edward  Hawke  Locker,  a  Commissioner  of  Greenwich 
[ospital,  about  forty  years  since,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  many  distinguished  persons,  collected  voluminous  materials  fora 
Life  of  George  the  Third.  The  progress  of  t  lie  work,  howevor,  was  stopped  by  the 
interposition  of  Lord  Liverpool,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  who  thought 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  such  a  publication.  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  lias 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  papers  collected  by  liis  father  for  the  important 
work  which  he  had  undertaken;  and  i  have  thus  been  enabled  to  obtain  much 
curious  and  interesting  information,  relating  both  to  the  public  transactions  and 
the  secret  history  of  this  reign.  Lord  Bolton  lias  likewise  permitted  me  to  refer  to 
the  extensive  correspondence  of  his  grandfather,  the  first  peer,  who  was  formally 
years  in  office,  and  in  confidential  intercourse  with  Mr.  Pitt,  especially  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  administration.  I  have  also  had  access  to  other  private 
collections.— Preface. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.,  24s. 

ON  SOME  DEFICIENCIES  IN  OUR  ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIONARIES.  By  R.  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.  With  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.,  on  the 
Progress  and  Prospects  of  the  Philological  Society’s  New  English  Dictionary.  3s. 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS. 

1.  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  F.  Temple,  D.I). 

2.  BUNSEN’S  BIBLICAL  RESEARCHES.  By  Rowland  Williams,  D.D. 

3.  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  BADEN 
Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

4.  SEANCES  HISTOltIQUES  DE  GENEVE-TIIE  NATIONAL  CHURCH.  By  H. 

B.  WILSON,  B.D. 

5.  ON  THE  MOSAIC  COSMOGONY.  By  C.  W.  GOODWIN,  M.A. 

6.  TENDENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND,  16SS-1750.  By  M. 
Pattison,  B.D. 

7.  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE.  By  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A. 

The  Second  Edition,  Octavo,  10s.  Gd. 

ON  TAXATION:  HOW  IT  IS  RAISED,  AND  HOW  IT 

IS  EXPENDED.  By  Leone  Levi,  Professor  of  Commercial  Law  in  King’s  College, 
London.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  7s.  Od. 

MANUAL  OF  HUMAN  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY. 

By  Albert  KGlliker.  With  249  Illustrations.  Octavo,  24s. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.  By  Coventry  Patmore. 

Third  Edition,  revised.  7s.  Od. 

THE  MUTINIES  IN  RAJPOOTANA.  A  Personal 

Narrative  of  the  Mutiny  at  Nussecrabad.  with  subsequent  Residence  at  Jodhpore, 
and  Journey  across  the  Desert  into  Sindh;  with  an  Account  of  the  Outbreak  at 
Neemucli,  and  Mutiny  of  the  Jodhpore  Legion  at  Erinpoora,  and  Attack  on  Mount 
Aboo.  By  Iltudus  Thomas  Prichard,  late  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARSON: 

a  Selection  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  Fraser's  Magazine.  Second 
Edition.  9s. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS,  with  Annotations  by  the  Archbishop 

of  Dublin.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.  10s.  Gd. 

HOLMBY  HOUSE:  a  Tale  of  Old  Northamptonshire.  By 

G.  J.  Whyte  Melville,  Author  of  “  Digby  Grand.”  Second  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  10s. 

CHILCOTE  PARK  ;  OR,  THE  SISTERS.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Likes  and  Dislikes.”  5s. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of 

RedclyfFe.”  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  One  Vol.,  Os. 

THE  WORDS  AND  WORKS  OF  OUR  BLESSED  LORD, 

AND  THEIR  LESSONS  FOR  DAILY  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Brampton  Rectory.” 
Two  Volumes,  9s. 

HIS  PRESENCE,  NOT  HIS  MEMORY.  1855.  By  J.  S. 

B.  Monsell,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Spiritual  Songs.”  Third  Edition,  is. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  JURIS¬ 

PRUDENCE.  By  D.  Caulfield  Heron,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  Octavo,  21s. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  AY.  Allen  Miller, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King’s  College,  London.  Three  Parts,  with  \ 
Illustrations,  £2  6s.  Gd.— Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  of  First  Part,  10s.  Od. 

PALEY’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Writh 

Annotations  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Octavo,  9s. 

PALEY’S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  With  Annotations  by 

the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Octavo,  7s. 

ENGLISH  -.  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Fourth  Edition.  4s 

PROVERBS  AND  THEIR  LESSONS.  By  the  same 

Author.  Fourth  Edition.  3s. 

VARRONIANUS.  By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.,  Classical 

Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  10s. 


In  the  Press,  the  First  Volume ,  Octavo ,  of  A 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY, 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 

WRITTEN  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS,  AND  EDITED  BY 

T.  HOLMES,  M.A.  Cantab. 

ASSISTANT-SURGEON  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  FOE  SICK  CHILDREN. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  comprehensive  work,  which  should  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  science  and  practice  of  Surgery,  as  it  is  understood  in 
the  present  day  in  England,  and  which  should  in  all  its  parts  be  the 
product  of  individual  research  and  experience,  and  not  a  mere  compilation 
from  the  labours  of  other  men,  has  long  been  wanting  in  the  English 
schools.  With  a  view  of  supplying  this  deficiency,  it  has  been  proposed 
by  tbe  projectors  of  the  present  undertaking  to  form  into  a  complete  and 
systematic  treatise  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  principal  topics  of  surgery, 
written  for  the  most  part  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  hospitals  of 
the  metropolis,  who  are  specially  qualified  from  predilection  and  previous 
research  to  treat  of  the  subjects  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  many 
of  whom  are  favourably  known  by  former  works  on  these  subjects.  Tbe 
principal  causes  which  have  interfered  with  the  success  of  such  under¬ 
takings  hitherto  have  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  qualified  contri¬ 
butors,  and  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  publication  has  been  allowed 
to  extend.  It  is  hoped  that  the  subjoined  list  will  show  that  tbe  former 
difficulty  has  been  surmounted — the  latter  will  be  avoided  by  producing 
the  book  in  volumes  instead  of  numbers,  as  lias  hitherto  been  customary, 
at  as  short  intervals  as  possible,  and  by  not  commencing  the  publication 
until  all  the  matter  for  the  complete  work  is  almost  ready  for  the  press. 
When  finished,  if  it  succeeds  in  its  object,  it  will  present  a  complete  and 
impartial  view  of  British  Surgery,  free  from  the  bias  of  any  school,  or  the 
prejudices  of  any  individual ;  while  tbe  special  attention  of  the  authors 
having  been  drawn  to  their  several  subjects,  any  advance  which  the  rapid 
improvement  of  surgical  knowledge  may  introduce  into  them  will  he 
registered  and  kept  in  readiness  for  future  editions. 

Illustrations  will  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work,  but  they 
will  be  provided  where  they  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  full  under¬ 
standing  of  any  subject. 

Where  subjects  are  treated  of  which  are  common  to  Surgery  and  Medi¬ 
cine,  the  assistance  of  physicians  who  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to 
those  subjects  has  been  gladly  accepted. 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Contributors  : — 

Da.  Barclay,  Assistant-Physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

John  Birkett,  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital. 

George  Busk,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital-ship  Dreadnought. 

George  W.  Callender,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
Holmes  Coote,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

Campbell  de  Morgan,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

James  Dixon,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Mooriields. 

William  H.  Flowee,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Henry  Gray,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

Charles  Hawkins,  Inspector  of  Anatomy,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Hospital. 

Prescott  G.  Hewett,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

James  Hinton. 

Timothy  Holmes,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

Carsten  Holthouse,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Thomas  King  Hornidge,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George’s  and  St. 
Mary’s  Hospitals. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital. 

T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  History  at  the  School  of  Mines. 

Dr.  Jenner,  Physician  to  University  College.  Hospital. 

Athol  Johnson,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

Sydney  Jones,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

Henbt  Lee,  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  and  King’s  College  Hospitals. 

Joseph  Lister,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Little,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

Thomas  Longmoee,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals. 

Sir  James  Ranald  Martin,  F.R.S.,  Examining  Surgeon  to  the  India  Board. 
Charles  Hewitt  Moore,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

James  Paget,  F.R.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

Alfred  Poland,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital. 

George  David  Pollock,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

Samuel  James  A.  Salter,  Surgeon-Dentist  to  Guy’s  Hospital. 

William  Scovell  Savory,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Alexander  Shaw,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Dr.  Sibson,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 

John  Simon,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

Henry  Smith,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 

Thomas  Smith,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

Thomas  Tatum,  Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

Henry  Thompson,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital. 

Alexander  Ure,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 


By  R.  Cheneyix 
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SICILY. 

ALL  the  speakers  who  took  a  part  in  the  Sicilian  discus¬ 
sion  on  Thursday  evening  threw  some  light  either  on 
the  question  itself  or  on  the  feelings  of  the  English  people. 
There  was,  in  truth,  little  difference  of  opinion  between  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Kinglake  on  one  side,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  other.  Independent  members  were 
at  liberty  to  express  suspicions  of  French  policy  which  a 
Minister  could  not  have  echoed  with  propriety  ;  but  all  who 
took  part  in  the  debate,  with  one  insignificant  exception, 
concurred  in  sympathy  for  Italy,  in  distrust  of  France,  and 
in  sincere  admiration  of  Garibaldi.  Mr.  Monsell,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  members  in  the  House,  prefers 
sectarian  considerations  to  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  which  he  would  probably  cherish  in  every  instance 
where  the  interests  of  his  Church  were  safe  from  attack. 
The  King  of  Naples  has  been  guilty  of  perfidy,  of  torture, 
and  of  murder,  but  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  been  excom¬ 
municated  by  Rome  on  purely  political  grounds.  English 
and  Irish  Ultramontanists  delight  in  showing  that  they 
prefer  the  prerogative  of  the  Pope  to  the  dearest  interests  of 
an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  population.  Mr.  Monsell 
is  accordingly  reduced  to  argue  that  all  Governments,  how¬ 
ever  bad  and  insignificant,  are  entitled  to  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  their  actual  position.  The  people  of  Italy  wished 
to  be  a  nation,  but  the  Duchess  of  Parma  was  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  a  petty  province,  and  the  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  law  are  invoked  in  favour  of  the  Sovereigns  who 
are  alone  recognised  in  technical  jurisprudence. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  is,  it  is  said,  ambitious  ;  but,  as  the 
aggrandizement  which  he  has  attained  or  sought  has  been 
absolutely  indistinguishable  from  the  elevation  of  Italy,  it 
seems  immaterial  to  inquire  whether  his  motives  have  been 
uniformly  single  and  pure.  It  is  a  rare  felicity  for  a  King 
or  a  conqueror  to  identify  himself  with  a  just  and  bene¬ 
ficent  enterprise.  In  pursuing  the  great  object  of  his  life, 
Victor  Emmanuel  may  not  have  been  always  blameless ; 
but  his  conduct  and  character  must  not  be  condemned  be¬ 
cause,  in  one  instance,  he  has  been  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
a  melancholy  surrender  of  his  rights.  To  Austria  the 
King  has  always  been  an  honourable  and  open  enemy — 
to  Italy  he  has  shown  himself  a  steady,  consistent,  and 
trustworthy  leader.  English  politicians  ought  not  to  forget 
that,  almost  alone  among  Continental  Princes,  he  has  ab¬ 
stained  from  making  use  of  his  popularity  or  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  power  to  encroach  on  the  Constitution  which  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  maintain.  Among  the  belligerents  of 
1859,  the  King  of  Sardinia  alone  was  fighting  on  suffi¬ 
cient  provocation  for  a  worthy  object.  If  he  paid  too 
high  a  price  for  the  aid  of  a  selfish  but  indispensable  ally, 
the  fault  must  be  imputed  rather  to  the  extortioner  than  to  his 
unwilling  victim.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  would  scarcely 
maintain  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  abandon  the  Italian 
enterprise  than  to  surrender  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  relent¬ 
less  cupidity  of  France.  Lord  John  Russell  has,  on  the 
whole,  shown  a  just  appreciation  of  the  position  which  the 
Sardinian  Government  occupies  in  relation  to  Italy.  His 
predecessor  stolidly  persevered  in  concentrating  on  Victor 
Emmanuel  the  indignation  which  could  not  be  so  con¬ 
veniently  directed  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
only  possible  advantage  which  could  arise  from  the  war,  in 
the  formation  of  a  North  Italian  Kingdom,  was  uniformly 
deprecated  as  a  dangerous  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power, 
as  long  as  Lord  Malmesbury  remained  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  other  hand,  has  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  secure  Italy  from  foreign  interference,  while 
he  has  remonstrated  with  firmness  and  dignity  against  the 
aggressive  treachery  of  France.  The  foreign  policy 


of  the  Government  has  done  something  to  counteract 
the  unfavourable  impressions  which  have  been  produced 
by  its  not  unfrequent  domestic  failures.  Lord  John 
Russell  the  Foreign  Secretary,  is  more  popular  than 
Lord  John  Russell  the  Reform  Bill  manufacturer, 
and  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eccentricities  are  partially 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  his  generous  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  Italy.  It  appears  that  the  Government  doubts  the 
expediency  of  amalgamating  Sicily  or  Naples  with  Northern 
Italy  j  but  in  this  instance  also  the  decision  is  to  be  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  Italians  themselves,  and  especially  of  those  who 
are  immediately  concerned.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  justly 
declares  that  the  independence  of  Sicily  is  important  to 
England,  fails  to  explain  how  an  island  with  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  is  to  maintain  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of 
gi-eedy  potentates.  For  the  moment  it  may  be  said,  with 
some  plausibility,  that  Sardinia  is  a  subordinate  ally,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Power  which  menaces  by  perpetual  intrigues 
the  peace  and  safety  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  Sar¬ 
dinia  is  only  dependent  because  Italy  is  still  divided,  and  that 
gratitude  will  never  render  one  great  Power  permanently  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  another.  When  the  Italian 
Monarchy  can  stand  by  itself,  it  will  no  longer  lean  on  France. 
As  far  as  its  future  policy  can  be  affected  by  sentiment, 
it  is  well  that  the  Italian  people  should  be  accustomed 
to  recognise  the  cordial  good-will  of  England.  Mr.  King- 
lake’s  statement,  when  it  is  confirmed  by  future  revelations, 
may  perhaps  dissipate  any  remaining  enthusiasm  which  may 
be  entertained  for  France.  If  it  is  true  that  Napoleon 
III.  offered,  at  Villafranoa,  to  give  back  Lombardy  to 
Austria  in  exchange  for  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  motives 
of  the  war  of  1859  will  be  understood  in  Italy,  as  they  have 
long  been  plausibly  suspected  in  England. 

Mi*.  Kinglake  points  to  a  real  and  dangerous  complica¬ 
tion  when  he  suggests  that  Sardinia  may  be  employed  in 
creating  a  diversion  on  the  Mincio,  while  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  pursues  his  designs  on  the  Palatinate  or  on 
Belgium.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  is  proposed  to 
avert  a  peril  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Europe.  English  statesmen,  however,  ought  to  look 
for  the  moment  at  the  objects  which  are  immediately  desirable, 
and  to  trust  that,  in  diminishing  the  causes  of  disturbance, 
they  are  not  preparing  the  way  for  future  difficulties.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  already  derived  enormous  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  patronage  which  he  has,  for  his  own  purposes, 
extended  to  a  just  and  noble  cause.  When  he  looked  round 
for  a  pretext  for  war,  he  found  in  Italy  the  only  battle-field 
where  he  would  be  attended  with  the  good  wishes  of  a  part 
of  the  English  people  while  he  would  secure  the  neutrality 
of  the  rest.  It  is  not  iesirable,  by  discouraging  the  efforts  of 
Italian  patriots,  to  orce  them  again  to  take  refuge  in 
the  alliance  of  Fran-  3.  In  Yenetia  he  still  holds  a  bribe 
which  he  may  offer  (  Italy  when  he  requires  aid  against 
Germany;  but  the  S.rdinian  Government  ought  to  perceive 
the  clanger  of  alienating  the  sympathies  of  England  by  con¬ 
curring  in  a  wanton  attack  on  German  independence. 
Prussia  has  steadily  refused  to  guarantee  the  Austrian  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Italy,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  German 
Confederation  would  remain  neutral  if  Sardinia  and  Austria 
were  engaged  in  a  war  on  the  Mincio.  If  France  attacked 
the  Rhine,  the  irresistible  force  of  England  and  of  Germany 
would  be  combined  to  crush  the  aggressor,  and,  perhaps,  to 
punish  his  confederates.  Count  Cavour  is,  perhaps  t 
charged  with  a  disposition  to  eke  out  his  defijjien 
strength  by  a  somewhat  tortuous  diplomacy,  butj 


reasonable  to  assume  that  his  French 
clusively  secure  against  his 


ally  and 
policy. 

Italy  is  united  under  one  sceptre,  the  shorter 
remain  for  the  intrigues  and  complications 
Kinglake  desires  to  defeat. 
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THE  WEAK  SIDE  OE  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

HE  British  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  overworked 
legislative  body  in  the  world.  Unassisted,  like  the 
American  Congress,  by  a  crowd  of  local  assemblies,  and  un¬ 
relieved,  like  most  of  the  Parliaments  which  have  existed  on 
the  European  Continent,  by  a  thoroughly  efficient  adminis¬ 
trative  system,  it  combines  with  its  ordinary  legislative 
labours  an  astonishing  amount  of  entirely  executive  func¬ 
tions.  Yet,  conscious  as  it  is  that  it  is  struggling  with  a 
mass  of  duties  altogether  beyond  its  powers,  it  never  misses 
an  opportunity  of  adding  new  work  to  old,  and  fresh  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  those  which  it  daily  fails  to  cope  with.  There 
is  no  surer  way  of  becoming  popular  with  the  House  of 
Commons  than  proposing  to  bring  under  its  immediate 
cognizance  some  department  of  finance  or  government 
which  it  has  hitherto  only  indirectly  superintended.  Though 
its  revision  of  the  Estimates  excites  even  its  own  scorn,  it 
likes  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Williams  agreeing 
that  the  public  accounts  ought  to  be  prepared  so  as  to  bring 
every  single  item  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  Though 
its  mode  of  enforcing  Ministerial  responsibility  is  to  seize  on 
some  unfortunate  department  and  worry  it  for  a  whole 
session,  leaving  every  other  section  of  the  Government  to 
act  exactly  as  it  pleases,  nothing  gratifies  it  more  than 
learning  that  a  Minister  pretending  to  be  responsible  to 
itself  has  suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  some  new  subject  of 
administration.  Two  years  ago  it  was  quite  ready,  till  made 
ashamed  of  itself  by  repeated  debate,  to  undertake  the  direct 
government  of  India  in  conformity  with  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  suggestion  ;  and  just  the  other  day  the  plan  of 
placing  the  Indian  army  under  a  Royal  Duke  in  White¬ 
hall,  responsible  through  a  Secretaiy  of  State  in  Pall  Mall, 
commanded  the  whole  support  and  influence  of  every  man 
in  the  House — Lord  Stanley  only  excepted — who  either 
had  been,  or  hoped  to  be,  a  Minister.  The  same  morbid 
craving  for  fresh  work  and  new  power  distinguishes  all  the 
Public  Offices.  No  matter  how  hard-toiled  a  particular  de¬ 
partment  may  be,  no  matter  how  nervously  it  may  be 
wincing  under  the  lash  of  the  newspapers,  it  is  always  in  a 
hurry  to  undertake  something  more — to  cast  away  all  limita¬ 
tions  on  its  absolute  discretion,  to  abolish  every  security  in- 
tei’posed  between  itself  and  the  Queen’s  subjects.  Both  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  Civil  Service  this  ten¬ 
dency  exemplifies  the  spirit  which  has  led  to  what  we  call 
centralization.  It  is  one  of  the  great  truths  established  by 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  the  volume  published  just  before  his 
lamented  death,  that  centralization,  so  far  from  being  an 
exceptional  product  of  revolutionary  epochs,  is  the  universal 
vice  towards  which  all  Governments  tend.  Every  part  of 
the  administrative  machine  encroaches  in  proportion  to  its 
opportunities,  and  its  usurpations  prove  only  its  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  do  not  the  least  show  its  efficiency.  The  appetite 
for  power  is  like  the  thirst  of  the  drunkard  for  more  brandy, 
and  the  hunger  of  the  dyspeptic  for  indigestible  food. 

The  Council  of  India  was  an  experimental  attempt  of 
Parliament  to  bridle  its  own  permanent  passion  for  impos¬ 
sible  labours.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  effort  is  destined 
to  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  determination  of  the  apoplectic 
gentleman  to  limit  himself  to  two  glasses  a  day.  Sir 
Charles  Wood  is  understood  to  have  claimed  the  right 
of  dispensing  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  whenever 
he  chooses  to  make  any  subject  connected  with  India 
an  Imperial  question.  This  is  much  as  if  the  patient  trying 
to  practise  temperance  should  take  upon  himself  to  break 
through  his  two-glass  rule  whenever  he  felt  unusually  thirsty. 
The  intolerance  of  control  manifested  by  Sir  Charles  Wood’s 
pretended  principle  is  quite  extraordinary.  The  Council 
can  do  nothing  but  recommend  or  remonstrate,  yet  even 
this  the  Indian  Secretary  could  not  put  up  with,  and  Par¬ 
liament  sustains  him  in  his  refusal.  It  is  evident,  in  short, 
that  there  are  two  forces  which  threaten  to  crush  this 
anomalous  body  between  them.  On  the  one  side  is  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  above  advice,  just  as  one  of 
the  Emperors  of  Germany  was  supra  grammaticam.  On  the 
other  is  the  permanent  staff  of  the  India  Office,  with  the 
Minister  at  its  head — the  first  craving  for  the  virtually 
absolute  power  which  the  officials  of  all  other  departments 
enjoy,  the  second  revolted  by  all  dictation  which  is  not 
concealed  under  the  semblance  of  implicit  deference.  It 
would  increase  our  respect  for  the  House  of  Commons  if  we 
found  it,  on  any  future  occasion,  listening  to  the  Council,  and 
we  should  be  quite  sure  that  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  Department  would  be  better  conducted  if  it  retained 


its  powers ;  but,  as  present  appearances  go,  it  seems  to  be 
doomed.  All  the  great  permanent  passions  of  Parliament, 
and  all  the  petty  prejudices  of  office,  are  opposed  to  it,  and 
these  in  the  end  must  have  their  way.  Not  that  it  is 
necessary  to  agree  with  the  shallow  sciolists  who  write  to 
the  Times  that  the  Council  of  India  ought  to  be  instantly 
abolished  because  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  presumptuously 
neglected  to  utilize  its  assistance.  Indian  policy  consists  of 
a  multitude  of  diverse  questions,  each  of  which  requires 
special  knowledge,  and  each  of  which,  being  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult,  has  its  best  chance  of  being  rightly  solved  if  it  be 
thoroughly  well  debated.  The  Council  may  have  abundant 
use,  though  the  points  of  policy  which  it  usefully  deals  with 
may  not  come  before  the  public ;  but  then,  unfortunately, 
the  vitality  of  an  institution  depends,  not  on  its  usefulness, 
but  on  its  outward  respectability.  The  old  Court  of 
Directors  was  respectability  itself.  Nobody  ever  snubbed  it 
with  impunity.  But  the  Council  of  India  has  been  pur¬ 
posely  so  constituted  that  it  can  be  snubbed  at  pleasure,  and, 
to  a  checking  and  controlling  body,  snubbing  is  slow  poison. 

The  compensation  promised  to  Parliament  and  the  country 
for  consenting  to  suppress  the  very  ghost  of  Double  Govern¬ 
ment  is  always  Ministerial  responsibility.  A  responsible 
Minister  is  a  Minister  who  engages  to  answer  all  questions 
ou  Friday  night  with  as  much  of  evasion  and  reticence  as 
lies  within  his  powers  of  expression,  or  consists  with  his 
notions  of  honesty.  Government  by  responsible  Ministers 
is,  in  practice,  Government  by  permanent  Under-Secretaries — 
the  only  exception  occurring  when  a  department  is  under¬ 
going  a  crisis,  at  which  season  a  public  man  of  ability  may 
leave  his  mark  on  his  office,  and  influence  it  for  centuries  to 
come.  Generally  speaking,  in  these  days  of  short-lived 
Administrations  and  shifting  of  statesmen  from  office  to 
office,  half  the  period  of  a  Minister’s  career  is  consumed 
in  cramming  him  with  superficial  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  he  is  to  address  himself,  and  the  other 
half  in  screwing  him  up  to  the  point  of  courage  at  which  he 
will  maintain  the  ideas  of  the  department  in  Parliament. 
Were,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commons  to  abolish  the 
Council  of  India,  or  further  to  attenuate  its  already  scanty 
authority,  it  would  in  reality  remove  the  Government  of 
India  to  a  still  greater  distance  from  itself.  In  this  particular 
instance,  the  supreme  direction  of  Indian  affairs  would  de¬ 
volve  on  gentlemen  of  much  administrative  experience  and 
skill  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  true  that  the  fiction  of  Minis¬ 
terial  responsibility  has  the  fault  of  conferring  absolute  power 
on  incompetent  people.  The  drawbacks  of  the  system  are 
only  the  usual  imperfections  attendant  on  excessive  influence 
and  authority.  The  persons  who  ultimately  govern  the 
Empire,  with  all  its  vast  array  of  dependencies,  hear  no  ad¬ 
vice,  and  brook  no  contradiction.  When  new  questions  are 
brought  before  them,  they  look  less  at  their  merits  than  at 
the  easiest  way  in  which  the  Office  can  deal  with  them.  As 
their  crotchets  are  never  rebuked,  they  indulge  them  freely, 
and  there  are  instances  in  which  some  among  them  have 
moulded  whole  provinces  of  the  State  into  harmony  with 
opinions  which  they  had  formed  before  they  were  twenty,  and 
had  never  since  revised.  The  only  corrective  for  the  errors 
of  able  men  is  discussion,  and  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
since  the  wholesome  practice  of  taking  the  heads  of  each  de¬ 
partment  from  the  world  outside  it  has  been  abandoned,  as  it 
seems  recently  to  have  been.  But  no  facilities  for  debating 
points  of  administrative  policy  have  ever  been  afforded,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  one  instance  of  the  India  Office.  There  is,  it 
would  appear,  a  confused  idea  that  the  House  of  Commons 
discusses,  and  that  is  enough.  This  notion,  however,  inverts 
the  true  order  of  proceeding.  The  real  course  of  things  is 
that  the  Under- Secretary  talks  over  the  Minister,  and  the 
Minister  talks  over  Parliament,  which  talks  a  little  and  does 
as  it  is  bidden.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  contemplate  India 
governed  in  this  way,  but  we  fear  we  must  come  to  it. 


UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  IN  SAVOY. 

IN  a  pamphlet  entitled  Universal  Suffrage  and  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  Mr.  Laurence  Olipiiant  describes,  as  an 
eyewitness,  the  operation,  in  the  case  of  Savoy,  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “ popular  sovereignty”  which,  according  to  the 
literary  confederates  of  the  French  Emperor,  is  to  supersede 
all  legal  and  constitutional  principles  in  the  future  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  Mr. 
Oltphant’s  account,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  all  other  testi¬ 
monies,  by  documentary  evidence,  and,  not  least,  by  the 
repeated  and  energetic  assertions  to  the  contrary  in  the 
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Moniteur.  First,  it  will  be  remembered,  Savoy  was  not  to 
be  taken  at  all — it  was  a  calumny  to  say  there  was  any 
design  of  the  kind.  Then  it  was  not  to  be  taken  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  European  Powers.'  Then  it  was 
not  to  be  taken  without  the  free  consent  of  the  population. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  told  the  deputation  from  Nice  that 
“  he  had  stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  the  cession,  a  votation 
“  free  from  any  external  pressure,  and  promised  that,  if  a 
“  military  occupation  took  place,  or  if  the  condition  was 
“  violated  in  any  other  manner,  he  would  protest.”  In  ful¬ 
filment  of  this  promise,  the  country,  to  begin  with,  was 
occupied  by  French  troops,  partly  “  to  protect  the  voters,”  but 
chiefly,  in  the  Emperor’s  own  words,  “  because  the  presence 
“  of  troops  always  imparts  an  air  of  gaiety  and  animation 
“  to  the  scene.”  Then  Lubonis,  the  provisional  Governor 
of  Nice,  a  creature  of  France,  was  permitted  to  proclaim 
to  the  population  that  any  opposition  to  the  annexation  on 
their  part  “  would  find  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
“  wishes  of  Victor  Emmanuel.”  A  “  great  purgation”  of  all 
the  communal  authorities  suspected  of  hostility  to  annexa¬ 
tion  was  justly  deemed  requisite,  and  demanded  by  the 
French  organ  of  Annecy,  which  pronounced  that  “  a  syndic 
“  still  devoted  to  Piedmont,  or  having  a  Swiss  leaning, 
“  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  on  such  an  occasion,”  and 
“  did  not  doubt  that  the  Governor  of  the  province  of  Aunecy 
“  would  be  ready  to  make  use  of  the  full  powers  with  which 
“  he  was  clothed  to  replace  in  each  commune  all  the  syndics 
“  who  would  not  loyally  co-operate  in  the  great  cause  of  our 
<!  national  regeneration.”  The  provinoes  were  filled  with 
French  agents,  the  accomplished  tools  of  all  the  successive 
tyrannies  of  France,  and  as  lost  as  their  employers,  not  only  to 
morality,  but  to  shame.  Bribery  and  intimidation  were 
plied  on  all  sides.  None  but  affirmative  voting-tickets  were 
to  be  had,  and  in  Faucigny  the  tickets  carried  corruption  on 
the  face  of  them,  being  inscribed,  “oui  et  zone” — the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  last  word  implying  that  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  constituency  would  depend  the  retention  of  their  free 
commercial  frontier  with  Switzerland.  One  drunken  voter, 
with  unconscious  irony,  placed  his  bread  ticket  instead  of 
his  voting  paper  in  the  urn.  The  priests,  as  usual,  sought 
to  elevate  their  religion  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  by  making 
themselves  electioneering  agents  in  the  French  interest. 
Those  holy  men  desired  to  belong  to  a  Government  which  is 
“  conscientious”  enough  to  use  a  Roman  Catholic  Establish¬ 
ment  as  a  State  tool,  and,  it  appears,  their  own  salaries  would 
be  increased  on  their  passing  into  the  Church  of  France.  In 
Nice,  the  opinions  of  the  people  were  divided,  but  in  Chablais 
and  Faucigny  there  seems  to  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
peasantry  were  almost  to  a  man  for  annexation,  not  to  France, 
but  to  Switzerland,  and  that  their  apparently  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  in  favour  of  annexation  to  France  was  obtained  oy  means 
which  no  Government  on  earth  but  that  of  France  would  stoop 
to  employ.  The  people  of  Swiss  Savoy,  in  fact,  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  on  the  true  question  at  all.  It  was  not  put 
to  them  whether  they  would  be  annexed  to  France  or 
Switzerland  ;  but  only  whether  they  would  submit  or  not  to 
an  annexation  to  France,  which  they  were  told,  with  un¬ 
blushing  openness,  had  been  resolved  upon  independently  of 
their  consent.  A  similar  juggle  was  played  in  the  French 
election  of  1852,  when  the  question  really  put  to  the  con¬ 
stituency  was  not  whether  they  would  have  a  military  des¬ 
potism  in  the  person  of  Louis  Bonaparte  or  a  more  liberal 
form  of  Government,  but  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
submit  to  a  despot  who  had  already  seized  the  power  of  the 
State,  and  stood  ready  to  put  down  all  recusants  with  the 
sword. 

And  this  is  “Universal  Suffrage !”  This  is  that  new 
political  principle,  so  popular  and  beneficent,  in  the  name  of 
which  all  the  existing  arrangements  of  Europe  are  to  be  dis¬ 
quieted,  and  all  established  Governments  are  to  be  intrigued 
against,  bullied,  and  menaced  with  overthi-ow  !  This  is  the 
respect  paid  by  the  French  Emperor  himself  to  that  “  will 
“  of  the  people”  which  his  pamphleteers  vaunt  as  the  grand 
antagonist  and  destined  destroyer  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  style  “  divine  right” — that  is,  of  every  political  power  which 
does  not  owe  its  origin  to  a  recent  revolution.  Such  is  the 
manner  in  which  this  new  will  of  the  moral  world  sets 
forth  in  its  glorious  course  and  commences  the  regeneration 
of  the  world.  The  first  monster  which  it  strangles  is  that 
singular  incarnation  of  the  obsolete  principle  of  “  divine 
“  right” — the  Republican  Confederation  of  Switzerland.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  learn  at  once  to  look  this  bugbear 
in  the  face.  It  is  well  that  we  should  feel  assured,  if  we  are 
to  go  through  a  struggle  on  behalf  of  constitutional  liberty 


against  revolutionary  despotism,  that  we  are  not  contending 
against  any  really  popular  principle,  or  anything  that  can 
tend  to  the  emancipation  of  oppressed  nations,  the  ultimate 
advancement  of  civilization,  or  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
“  Popular  sovereignty,”  to  be  exercised  by  universal  suffrage, 
is  simply  the  interested  invention  of  an  ambition  which  has 
just  enough  of  moral  sense  to  be  aware  that  rapine,  in  the 
present  day,  is  unsafe  unless  masked  by  some  pretext  of 
morality.  It  is  the  refined  and  ingenious  centre-bit  with 
which  the  political  burglar  of  the  nineteenth  century  pro¬ 
poses  to  effect  his  entrance  through  the  wall  of  the  political 
world.  The  position  sought  to  be  established  is,  in  fact,  this — 
that  wherever  France  espies,  or  can  by  the  agents  of  her  in¬ 
trigue  create,  discontent  among  a  portion  of  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  Power,  it  shall  be  competent  for  her  to  take 
the  vote  of  the  discontented  portion  by  universal  suffrage  ; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  this  vote,  either  to  annex  them  to  her¬ 
self  or  otherwise  to  transfer  their  allegiance.  France,  it  is 
tacitly  assumed,  is  to  have  the  initiative,  and  to  put  the 
question  whenever  she  sees  a  good  opportunity  and  her  plots 
are  ripe  ;  and  the  decision,  once  taken,  is  to  be  irrevocable. 
Universal  suffrage,  in  which  the  vote  of  the  most  ignorant, 
drunken,  or  priest-ridden  boor  counts  for  as  much  as  the  vote 
of  the  most  patriotic  and  farsighted  statesman,  is  a  plausible 
device  for  taking  the  destinies  of  nations  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  educated  reason,  conscience,  integrity,  and  prudence  to 
which  nature  has  committed  them,  and  placing  them  in 
hands  more  congenial  and  more  subservient  to  the  violent  and 
intriguing  tyranny  of  France.  To  substitute  the  decisions 
of  passion  and  corruption  for  those  of  reason  in  regulating 
questions  of  nationality,  is  in  effect  the  object  of  those'  who 
guide  the  pen  of  M.  About  and  his  fellows ;  and  to  resist 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object  is  the  moral  duty  of  every 
man  and  Government,  but  especially  of  those  who  are  most 
attached  to  liberty,  and  most  concerned  to  save  its  name 
from  being  tainted  by  villanous  abuse.  “  To  make  use  of 
“  popular  institutions,”  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  “  as  a  mask 
“  behind  which  to  hide  a  system  of  oppression  and  tyranny, 
“  is  calculated  to  bring  those  institutions  into  contempt,  and 
“  to  discredit  every  Government  conducted  upon  free  and 
“  enlightened  principles  throughout  the  world.  If  people 
“  are  to  be  slaves,  let  them  at  least  be  spared  the  miserable 
“  mockery  of  sham  liberty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
“  1  a  sacred  cause  of  freedom,’  let  it  not  be  prostituted  by 
“  being  made  subservient  to  the  ends  of  despotism.  The 
“  most  absolute  Government  in  Em'ope  is  preferable  to  a 
“  cunningly-devised  imposture,  which,  while  it  dupes  those 
“  who  love  liberty,  avails  itself  of  the  appliances  of  those 
“  who  hate  it.” 

The  Emperor  himself  is  the  boasted  impersonation  of 
popular  sovereignty  delegating  its  own  powers  by  universal 
suffrage.  He  holds  this  singular  attribute  of  his  position,  as 
it  were,  over  the  heads  of  all  the  Sovereigns  who  occupy 
their  thrones  by  the  ordinary  tenure.  An  elaborate 
pamphlet  before  us  shows  that  there  are  still  Englishmen 
who  imagine  that  there  is  something  in  this  pretension,  and 
that  the  Empire,  notwithstanding  all  appearances,  has  a  real 
affinity  to  our  free  institutions  and  a  real  claim  on  English 
sympathy  and  support.  It  is  “Eighty-nine,”  we  are  told, 
and  not  “  Fifteen.”  We  had  fancied  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “  Eighty-nine”  to  be  the  supremacy  of  law,  personal 
liberty,  and  freedom  of  opinion.  Is  not  the  will  of  one  man 
as  much  above  the  law  at  Paris  as  at  St.  Petersburg  or  Con¬ 
stantinople?  Are  the  processes  which  conduct  to  Lambessa 
and  Cayenne  less  subversive  of  the  principle  of  personal 
liberty  than  those  which  conduct  to  Spielberg  or  Santa  Maria 
j^pparente?  Can  freedom  of  opinion  be  more  outrageously 
trampled  on  than  it  has  recently  been  in  the  prosecution  of 
M.  Prevost-Paradol  ?  If  there  are  “  cowls”  in  the  old 
Catholic  Monarchies,  are  there  not  also  “cowls”  in  the  French 
Empire — with  this  difference,  that  in  the  French  Empire  they 
are  not  servants  of  a  sincere,  however  bigoted,  religion,  but  the 
degraded  instruments  of  an  atheist  despotism  in  enslaving  the 
national  mind  ?  Whatever  superiority,  indeed,  a  recent  origin 
in  fraud  and  violence  may  confer,  the  French  Empire  is 
entitled  to  claim  over  those  monarchies  whose  origin  is  more 
remote,  though  perhaps,  when  traced  back,  similar  in  kind  ; 
but  this  is  a  superiority  which  each  successive  year  con¬ 
tributes  to  efface.  Even  while  it  lasts,  the  young  despotism 
is  only  the  more  arbitrary  because  unfettered  by  tradition. 
The  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  caliphate  in  which  the 
Caliph  makes  the  Koran.  W e  are  told  that  “  the  despotism 
“  of  Napoleon  III.,  if  despotism  it  be  called,  is,  as  to  its 
“  despotic  features,  only  episodical.”  It  is  a  very  different 
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thing  from  the  despotisms  “which  perpetuate  their  tyranny 
“through  long  periods  of  time.”  Ask  Napoleon  III. 
whether  his  despotism  is  only  episodical  1  Write  a  pamphlet 
in  France  deprecating  a  Napoleon  IV.,  and  see  what  will 
be  the  reward  of  your  lucubrations.  Napoleon  IV.  will 
mount  the  throne  by  virtue  of  his  birth.  He  will  mount  it 
whether  he  is  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  or  a  sanguinary 
and  lecherous  baboon,  and  anybody  that  attempts  another 
“  free  election  ”  will  be  shot  down  or  deported  to  Cayenne. 
Such  is  the  order  of  things  established  by  the  “  Constitution  ” 
of  185a,  and  the  termination  of  which  is  not  contemplated 
or  provided  for  in  any  way  whatever.  That  some  new 
convulsion  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  terminate  it,  is  a  not 
improbable  speculation  ;  but  the  sympathies  and  support  of 
England  belong  to  constitutional  liberty,  not  to  despotism, 
either  interminable  or  terminable  by  convulsions.  Our 
history  is  a  practical  assertion  of  the  principle  that  reason 
and  conscience,  not  the  will  of  one  man  or  the  will  of  a 
multitude,  are  the  proper  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  man¬ 
kind.  That  principle  we  are  now  maintaining  against  the 
tyrannical  will  which  affects  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
multitude  at  Paris,  and  which  makes  the  will  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  coerced  by  violence  and  duf>ed  by  fraud,  the  ostensible 
instrument  of  its  rapacity  in  the  annexation  of  Savoy. 


S  Y  II  I  A. 

THE  atrocities  committed  by  the  Druses  in  the  Lebanon 
are  not  surprising  or  unprecedented,  but  the  indignation 
and  alarm  which  the  outbreak  has  occasioned  may  probably 
have  a  serious  foundation.  The  Druses  themselves  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  few  virtues  and  numerous  demerits  of  all 
savage  highlanders.  Brave,  and  in  a  certain  sense  hospitable, 
they  acknowledge  social  duties  only  to  one  another,  or 
perhaps  to  some  favoured  strangers  who  may  visit  their 
country.  It  is  said  by  travellers  that  they  are  by  no  means 
fanatically  devoted  to  their  peculiar  and  unknown  religion. 
At  different  times  they  have  affected  to  regard  themselves  as 
Mussulmans,  as  Christians,  or  as  the  exclusive  depositaries  of 
religious  truth  as  delivered  by  prophets  of  their  own.  Their 
creed,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  is  chiefly  effective  in 
uniting  all  the  tribes  of  the  same  persuasion  ;  and,  like  the 
Montenegrins  of  Europe,  they  derive  an  additional  satisfaction, 
in  plundering  and  slaying  their  neighbours,  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  are  avenging  themselves  on  infidels,  while  they 
are  gratifying  their  own  cupidity  or  animosity.  When  pre¬ 
datory  tribes  occupy  a  separate  district,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  keep  them  at  peace  by  closing  the  outlets  of  their 
country ;  but  the  Druses  are  unluckily  mixed  up  with 
hereditary  enemies  who  live  by  their  side  in  adjoining  vil¬ 
lages,  and  sometimes  in  still  closer  neighbourhood.  The 
Mussulmans  and  the  descendants  of  the  old  Assassins  form  a 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Lebanon,  but  the  Maronite 
Christians  of  the  Latin  confession  are  the  favourite  victims 
of  Druse  violence.  The  Maronites,  although  less  warlike,  are 
more  numerous  than  their  enemies  ;  and  consequently  they 
have  never  been  reduced  to  the  subjection  which  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  protected  them  against  active  persecution.  The 
Turkish  officials  seem  to  be  powerless,  and  they  may  possibly 
share,  although  they  have  no  community  of  faith  or  race 
with  the  Druses,  their  dislike  to  the  Christians. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  and  of 
the  coast  can  incur  serious  danger  from  tribes  which  can 
scarcely  number  100,000  members  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages.  But  successful  violence  effaces  for  a  time  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  religion  and  nationality,  and  it  is  feared  that  the 
wild  and  warlike  races  in  all  parts  of  Syria  may  be  incited 
to  a  common  crusade  against  the  Christian  population. 
Travellers,  and  residents  in  the  East,  have  for  some  years 
past  observed  a  general  uneasiness  among  the  various  sections 
of  Mahometans,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  are  thought 
to  be  watching  an  opportunity  for  once  more  inundating 
the  regions  of  W  estern  Asia.  If  Europe  were  in  the 
tenth  century  instead  of  the  nineteenth,  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  apprehending  a  new  irruption  of 
barbarians,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  the  triumph 
of  discipline  and  civilization  is  inevitable  and  certain.  The 
Tuikish  reinforcements  will  probably  be  able  to  restore  ex¬ 
ternal  tranquillity  to  Syria;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  England 
and  France  might  interfere  to  repress  and  punish  the  dis¬ 
orders  which  have  arisen.  Lord  de  Redcliffe’s  appeal  to 
humanity,  aud  his  condemnation  of  the  Turkish  authorities, 
must  be  regarded  as  weighty  admissions  on  the  part  of  the 
statesman  who  so  long  upheld  the  independence  of  the 


Porte.  The  inconvenience  of  supporting  a  feeble  Govern¬ 
ment  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the 
responsibility  which  at  this  moment  falls  on  the  Power 
which  has  saved  Turkey  from  disruption.  The  reasons 
of  State  which  have  regulated  English  policy  seem  to  need 
defence  when  it  is  found  that  the  Ottoman  Government  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  protect  the  lives  and  honour  of  its 
subjects.  It  unluckily  happens  that,  through  a  natural 
antagonism  to  their  neighbours,  the  Druses  themselves  have 
come  to  be  regarded,  in  some  degree,  as  the  friends  and 
clients  of  England.  The  Maronites,  as  spiritual  subjects  of 
the  Pope,  have  always  sought  the  protection  of  France;  and 
it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Druses  looked 
with  favour  on  the  rival  flag.  English  visitors  are  generally 
well  treated  by  the  fierce  mountain  chieftains,  who  are  even 
restrained  by  a  feeling  of  pride,  unknown  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  from  accepting  money  in  return  for  their  hospitality. 

The  rumoured  moderation  of  the  French  Government 
in  the  question  of  the  Syrian  disturbances  will  be  highly 
satisfactory  if  it  is  confirmed  by  experience.  At  first  sight, 
French  statesmen  may  claim  an  apparent  triumph  over 
the  opponents  who  baffled  their  Syrian  policy  twenty  years 
ago.  Mehemet  Ali  kept  his  wilder  subjects  under  a  certain 
control,  and  the  Emir  Beschir  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
local  authority  over  the  Maronites  as  well  as  the  Druses. 
A  partial  misadventure,  however,  can  by  no  means  justify 
the  condemnation  of  a  large,  consistent,  and  vigorous  policy. 
It  was  necessary  to  choose  between  the  plan  of  supporting 
the  Ottoman  Government  and  an  active  or  passive  partici¬ 
pation  in  it  fall ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the 
English  system  of  acquiescing  in  the  established  state  of 
affairs  was  more  prudent  and  practicable  than  any  arbitrary 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  East.  Of  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  Powers  who  interfered  in  Turkish  affairs,  England 
alone  was  thoroughly  disinterested.  The  sympathies  of 
Russia  for  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  France  for  the  Latin, 
were  always  connected  with  motives  of  ambition,  while  the 
English  Government  merely  desired  to  promote  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  Mehemet  Ali 
was  discouraged  in  his  schemes  of  independence  because  he 
was  directed  by  French  influence,  and  his  aggrandizement 
could  not  have  failed  to  throw  the  Sultan  into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  No  permanent  advantage  could  be 
expected  from  the  establishment  of  a  new  Mahometan 
dynasty,  and  more  recent  experience  has  shown  that  the 
vigour  which  founds  a  sovereign  house  is  seldom  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  descendants  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  Government  would  only  lead  to 
anarchy  and  disruption,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  subject 
races  are  sufficiently  superior  to  their  rivals  to  justify  the 
substitution  of  any  one  among  them  for  the  present  ruling 
body.  The  Turks,  with  all  their  faults,  have  the  merit  of 
existing,  and  of  holding  their  ground  ;  and  in  the  whole 
Empire  they  are  probably  superior  in  numbers  to  any 
rival  population.  The  expulsion  of  the  dominant  race 
from  Europe,  although  it  may  possibly  be  effected  here¬ 
after,  will  be  accompanied  by  disturbances  and  dangers 
which  any  statesman  may  be  justified  in  trying  to  avert. 
The  existing  Government  is  an  awkward  aud  inefficient 
machine,  but  it  offers  the  only  available  instrument  for 
dealing  with  the  subject  population.  At  this  moment  the 
Porte,  under  the  influence  of  European  councils,  is  de¬ 
spatching  a  force  of  respectable  strength  to  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Syria,  and  it  would  be  highly  undesirable  for  France 
or  England  to  undertake  for  themselves  the  duty  of  con¬ 
quering  and  punishing  the  turbulent  Druses.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  the  per¬ 
manent  police  which  would  alone  secure  the  Christians 
against  a  repetition  of  their  late  disasters. 

The  alarm  which  has  been  excited  in  France  by  the  news 
from  Syria  arises  from  the  general  conviction  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  is  always  preparing  some  new  scheme  of 
aggrandizement.  For  the  present,  no  objection  can  be  taken 
to  the  measures  or  to  the  assurances  which  have  been  thus 
far  called  forth  by  the  crisis.  It  is  the  obvious  duty  of 
England  to  afford  protection,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  that  the  Government 
of  Constantinople  is  supported,  directed,  and  not  overborne. 


THE  NEW  POSITION  OF  THE  LORDS. 

LL  men  of  sense  approve  the  retention  of  the  Paper- 
duty;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  men  of  sense  admit  the 
'  gravity  of  the  constitutional  step  which  the  Lords  have  taken 
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in  retaining  it.  If  this  step  is  not  “  the  most  gigantic  inno- 
“  vation  of  our  time,”  it  is  an  innovation,  and  such  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  felt  to  be;  else,  why  these  resolutions  which  even  the 
Conservatives  applaud?  The  Lords  have  suddenly  revived 
under  the  warm  influence  of  a  political  reaction,  and  exerted 
a  power  in  the  State  which,  from  desuetude,  at  least,  was 
practically  new.  The  nation  is  not  sorry  to  see  vitality  in 
the  Upper  House  at  a  moment  when  democratic  changes 
in  the  Lower  House,  though  deferred,  are  still  in  prospect, 
and  have,  in  fact,  been  assented  to  by  all  parties  in  the  State. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lords  may  become  the  rallying- 
point  of  that  enlightened  Conservative  opinion  which,  since 
the  downfall  of  the  old  Conservative  party,  being  disinclined 
to  “  cannon-balls,”  and  still  more  disinclined  to  privateers,  has 
been  floating  about  without  any  fixed  support.  But  the  Lords 
can  only  advance  in  influence,  or  make  good  the  ground  they 
have  suddenly  regained,  upon  condition  of  their  showing  them¬ 
selves  not  unfit,  as  a  body,  for  the  duties  they  resume.  The 
days  of  personal  right  and  privilege  are  long  gone  by.  To 
claim  a  special  share  in  Government,  you  must  now  show,  not 
possession  or  antiquity,  but  reason.  Nobody  could  presume 
to  treat  as  a  property  the  power  of  legislating  for  the  English 
nation,  and  a  very  awkward  state  of  public  feeling  would 
be  produced  by  any  pretension  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Horsman, 
who  may  be  taken  as  the  extreme  exponent  of  the  case  for 
the  Lords,  did  not  attempt  to  set  up  anything  like  an  in¬ 
defeasible  right  in  that  House  independent  of  public  con¬ 
venience.  He  pleaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Peers  were 
as  much  a  representative  body  as  the  Commons,  that  their 
power  was  as  much  dependent  on  public  opinion,  and  that 
for  the  moment  public  opinion  was  strongly  on  their  side. 
He  assumed,  rather  than  expressly  stated,  their  personal 
aptitude  to  be  the  organs  of  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
nation,  and  indulged  in  pictures  of  their  calm  wisdom  con¬ 
trolling  the  financial  riot  of  the  Commons.  It  is  for  the 
Lords  to  see  that  the  calm  wisdom  is  really  there. 

Culm  undoubtedly  reigns  in  the  Upper  House  on  ordinary 
nights.  It  must  be  a  question  of  some  magnitude  which 
keeps  twenty  Peers  in  their  places,  and  a  very  strong  whip 
is  required  to  collect  a  respectable  House  on  any  question 
whatever.  Only  the  most  powerful  Minister  can  regularly 
maintain  anything  like  a  decent  show.  This  state  of  things 
usually  escapes  the  notice  of  all  but  frequenters  of  the  House. 
Occasionally  it  is  revealed  by  a  division-list.  The  other  night, 
the  Government  were  beaten  on  a  question  to  which  they 
appeared  to  attach  importance — and  which  did,  in  fact,  involve 
the  adoption  of  a  certain  policy  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in 
regard  to  the  Slave-trade — by  a  division  of  eleven  to  six,  the 
whole  number  voting  being  less  than  half  that  which  is 
required  to  make  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
was  one  part,  at  least,  of  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  on  the  Privilege 
question  which  was  telling.  It  was  that  in  which  he  con¬ 
trasted  the  legislative  habits  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
which  Mr.  Horsman  had  been  decrying — with  those  of  an 
assembly  in  which  three  men  were  a  quorum  competent  to 
make  the  laws  of  a  nation  by  their  own  votes  and  the  proxies 
which  “they  had  only  to  take  out  of  their  pockets,”  and 
where  nothing  was  done  after  the  dinner  hour.  If  his  pic¬ 
ture  was  a  caricature,  it  was  a  caricature  not  too  wide  of 
the  truth  to  sting.  The  English  nation  is  too  great  and  too 
high-spirited  to  be  treated  with  anything  like  contempt ;  and 
if  the  Peers  would  prosper,  they  must  recognise,  in  political 
as  well  as  social  matters,  the  maxim  noblesse  oblige ,  and  im¬ 
pose  upon  themselves  not  laxer  but  stricter  obligations  of 
attention  to  duty  than  the  Commons.  Considering  the  position 
which  the  labour  of  the  people  gives  our  aristocracy,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  our  aristocracy  should  devote  four 
evenings  a  week  five  months  in  the  year,  and  give  up  a  few 
dinner  par-ties,  to  labour  for  the  interest  of  the  people. 
They  are  almost  without  exception  men  of  leisure,  and  have 
no  excuse  to  plead  for  not  making  their  political  duties  the 
main  occupation  of  their  lives.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
allow  their  debates  and  the  reputation  of  their  House  to  be  in 
great  measure  sustained  by  a  few  lawyers,  and  other  men 
who  have  passed  their  lives  in  professional  pursuits.  Take 
away  the  men  who  were  not  born  to  peerages,  and  where 
would  be  the  eloquence  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Life  Peers,  this 
journal  strongly  maintained  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
Upper  House.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cry  for  life 
peerages  is  not  the  cry  of  revolutionists,  and  that  those  who 
raise  it  ai-e  not  without  a  case.  They  may  point  to  real 
defects  in  that  hereditary  element  on  which  they  must 
admit  that  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Peerage  depend. 


They  may  point  to  the  languid  neglect  of  business,  and  the 
consequent  unfitness  to  conduct  it,  on  which  we  have  already 
commented.  They  may  point  also  to  a  want  of  sufficient 
connexion  between  the  Lords  and  many  of  the  great  interests 
for  which  they  legislate.  The  varied  energy  and  prosperity 
of  England  have  outgrown  a  legislative  assembly  based 
almost  exclusively  on  the  landed  interest.  It  is  very  well 
for  Mr.  Horsman  to  talk  of  landowning  as  “  the  great  trade” 
of  the  country — he  might  as  well  talk  of  fundholding  as 
another  great  “trade.”  Such  expressions  may  pass  in  a  de¬ 
bate,  but  it  would  be  poor  statesmanship  to  take  them 
as  the  solid  foundation  of  a  political  structure,  or  to  plead 
them  as  the  real  justification  of  a  course  of  political  action. 
Say  what  you  will,  Peers  are  created  too  exclusively  from 
among  the  representatives  of  the  landed  interest.  The  great 
commercial  interests  which  have  sprung  into  existence  since 
the  era  of  the  old  territorial  nobility,  have  not  that  amount 
of  representation  which  is  necessary  to  give  the  House  of 
Lords  a  basis  of  sufficient  breadth  and  solidity  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  nation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  particular  interests  often  prevails  in  the  Commons, 
especially  in  regard  to  financial  questions,  and  that  a  su¬ 
perior  court  of  occasional  revision  may  be  very  essential  to  the 
Constitution.  But  the  court  of  revision  must  not  be  an 
exclusive  embodiment  of  one  of  the  interests  whose  selfishness 
is  to  be  checked.  Nobody  will  accept  as  an  arbitrator  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  It  has  been  urged,  too,  with  un¬ 
deniable  truth,  that  the  representation  of  the  great  profes¬ 
sions  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  too  much  confined  to  the 
Church  and  the  Law.  There  can  be  no  earthly  reason  why 
an  eminent  physician  or  engineer  should  not  occasionally 
take  his  place  in  a  House  where  he  may  be  of  infinite  use  as 
a  guide  of  legislation  in  his  own  department.  The  Com¬ 
mons  are  so  gorged  with  business  that  repletion,  if  not  modesty, 
might  well  make  them  ready  to  resign  a  part  of  it ;  and  great 
interests,  requiring  special  knowledge  for  their  regulation, 
would  often  be  too  glad  to  exchange  such  hasty  handling  for 
the  more  deliberate  treatment  of  the  Peers.  These  are  points 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  creation  of  Peers  by  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  to  be  desired,  too,  that  the  education  of  the  heirs  to 
peerages  should  be  conducted  with  a  more  distinct  reference 
to  their  office  in  life,  and  that  they  should  be  made,  if 
possible,  to  feel  more  distinctly  that  legislation  is  their 
calling — a  calling  for  which  they  are  paid  by  the  nation, 
not,  indeed,  in  money,  but  in  dignity  and  power.  We 
shall  not  be  thought  likely  to  propound  any  chimerical 
notions  of  the  efficacy  of  mere  education.  Perhaps  less 
is  to  be  done  by  any  special  system  of  instruction  in  itself, 
than  by  the  sense  of  a  definite  vocation  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  responsibilities  which  a  special  system  of  instruction 
is  calculated  to  create,  and  which  is  so  much  needed  to 
correct  the  b  id  influences  of  hereditary  rank,  and  to  supply, 
in  a  youth  born  to  a  coronet,  the  want  of  that  stimulus  to 
exertion  which  other  youths  derive  from  having  to  make 
their  own  position  in  the  world.  There  are,  however, 
certain  subjects  of  instruction,  constituting  more  or  less 
a  special  system,  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  a 
legislator,  and  of  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
peer  to  see  that  his  heir  is  not  ignorant.  It  is  an 
offence  against  the  institution  and  the  nation  when  an 
hereditary  legislator  takes  his  seat  without  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  history,  political  economy,  and  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence  as  may  be  acquired  with  moderate  industry  by 
an  ordinary  mind.  We  wonder  how  many  of  the  Peers  who 
were  whipped  up  to  vote  for  the  retention  of  the  Paper-duty 
could  have  passed  an  examination  on  the  rudiments  of  history 
and  finance,  or  given  a  plain  account  of  the  great  fiscal  and 
constitutional  question  on  which  they  were  to  vote.  The  ex¬ 
isting  Peers,  of  course,  cannot  cure  this  defect  in  themselves, 
nor  are  they  to  blameforit.  The  blame  restson  our  great  places 
of  education,  which  have  clung,  with  the  self-complacent  and 
obstinate  indolence  engendered  by  great  endowments,  to  an 
obsolete  system  of  Procrustean  classicism  till  it  is  all  but  too 
late.  At  last,  however,  the  effort  is  being  somewhat  more  trust¬ 
fully  and  less  grudgingly  made,  and,  as  a  symptom  of  it,  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  Christchurch  is  beginning  to  revive.  The 
Roman  aristocracy,  which  alone  of  all  aristocracies  in  history 
was  long  and  truly  great,  was  an  aristocracy  of  lawyers  and 
soldiers.  The  English  aristocracy,  if  it  means  to  retain  its 
greatness  in  such  a  nation  and  such  times  as  ours,  must  not 
be  an  aristocracy  of  idlers,  billiard-markers,  and  players  at 
Aunt  Sally. 
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MORALITY  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

A  In  Imperial  edict  has  appeared  ordering  the  French  not 
to  be  so  horribly  immoral.  The  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Prefects,  in  which  he 
deplores  the  enormous  prevalence  of  licentious  publications 
diffused  through  the  provinces  at  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
and  enjoins  his  subordinates  to  stop  the  sale  of  this  per¬ 
nicious  mei’chandize.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Parisians  to 
feast  on  the  gloomy  foulness  of  M.  Feydeau;  but  when  low 
people  in  the  country  read  nasty,  cheap  broadsheets  full  of 
all  kinds  of  dirt,  a  paternal  Government  must  interfere. 
Certainly,  if  there  is  a  failing  to  which  the  servants  of  the 
present  Emperor  might  he  expected  to  be  indulgent,  it  is 
this ;  and  Paris  has  so  long  established  itself  as  the  parent 
and  inventor  of  every  new  form  of  licentiousness,  that  it 
seems  like  damping  the  national  genius  to  order  that  the 
French  shall  be  prosecuted  and  bullied  into  decency.  We 
may  be  sure  that  these  publications  must  be  very  bad,  or  the 
Government  would  not  incur  the  ridicule  of  appearing  to  be 
moral.  The  Empire  is,  in  fact,  recoiling  at  the  monstrous 
work  of  its  own  hands.  It  is  aghast  at  the  demoralization 
it  has  successfully  created.  That  the  people  should  be 
too  degraded  to  wish,  or  hope,  or  plot  anything  was 
in  every  way  desirable ;  but  the  spectacle  of  a  nation 
wallowing  from  head  to  foot  in  open  corruption  appals  even 
its  authors.  The  most  reckless  libertines  in  large  cities 
always  wish  that  the  stupid  creatures  in  the  country  should 
be  good,  as  they  have  a  due  sense  that  there  must  be  some 
milk  if  there  is  to  be  cream,  and  that  if  the  solid  substratum 
of  solid  respectability  was  done  away  with,  they  and  their 
circles  would  perish.  In  the  same  way,  the  Imperial 
Government  may  view  with  complacency  the  furor  created 
by  Fanny,  the  shops  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  dances  that  are  now  in  fashion  on  the  French  stage ; 
but  it  wishes  that  the  boobies  in  the  Departments  should  be 
as  innocent  as  possible,  and  should  be  always  content  to 
furnish  an  uncorrupted  raw  material  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  Unfortunately,  in  a  country  like  France,  and  under 
a  government  like  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  licentious  publi¬ 
cations  are  almost  a  necessity  of  the  mind,  and  the  Prefects 
will  have  very  hard  work  if  they  seek  to  restrain  the  diseased 
appetite  of  a  nation  that  has  the  craving  of  all  civilized 
peoples  for  something  interesting  and  exciting,  but  is  cut  off 
from  all  interest  and  excitement  of  an  elevating  kind. 

As  long  as  nations  are  in  a  semi-savage  state  they  can  go 
on  without  troubling  themselves  about  anything  but  the 
little  incidents  of  their  precarious  existence.  They  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  observances  of  an  unreflecting  superstition,  and 
are  content  to  take  government,  like  rain  or  wind,  as  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  a  higher  power.  But  when  a  nation  has  thought 
and  read  and  done  as  much  as  the  French  have,  they  must 
either  occupy  themselves  with  the  real  vital  interests  of 
mankind,  or  they  must  suffer  by  not  doing  so.  In  order  that 
a  civilized  nation  should  keep  sound  and  healthy,  it  must 
busy  itself  with  theology  and  politics,  or  at  least  with  one  of 
the  two.  There  are  times  when  a  nation  is  called  into  action, 
and  has  its  higher  aspirations  stimulated,  by  a  great  religious 
movement,  as  was  the  case  with  Germany  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation — or  by  a  great  political  movement,  as  is 
the  case  with  Italy  at  present.  But,  ordinarily,  a  nation 
begins  to  decay  unless  it  is  pervaded  with  an  interest  in  the 
two  great  subjects  of  human  thought — the  future  destiny  of  man 
and  the  ordering  of  his  temporal  affairs.  In  Imperial  France 
there  is  no  theology  and  no  politics.  The  French  have  twice 
in  their  history  made  a  theological  effort,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  which  they  are  more  proud  than  of  having  twice 
brought  this  effort  to  nothing.  They  consider  it  a  great 
tribute  to  the  love  of  unity  that  marks  France  to  have  re¬ 
duced  Protestantism  to  insignificance,  and  to  have  blotted  out 
Jansenism.  The  only  theological  interest  open  to  them,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  which  can  be  confined  within  the  bosom  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  interest  should 
not  be  strongly  felt.  The  reaction  of  poetical  Catholicism 
that  signalized  the  early  part  of  this  century  was  French  in 
its  origin  and  in  its  general  character,  and  the  Italian 
question  is  full  of  the  nicest  and  most  exciting  pro¬ 
blems  for  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  con¬ 
nect  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  with  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  their  religion.  But  there  is  now  no  theological 
life  in  France,  and  the  main  reason  is,  that  the  nation  has 
been  scandalized  by  the  fulsome  meanness  with  which  the 
Church  pandered  to  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor.  The 
part  played  by  the  priests  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire 


has  dissociated  the  notion  of  morality  from  that  of  religion, 
and  the  Church  seems  beneath  serious  consideration  now 
that  it  has  shown  that  it  has  no  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  is  as  ready  to  worship  success  as  the  lowest 
speculator  on  the  Bourse.  Of  course,  religious  people 
read  religious  books  in  France  as  they  do  in  every  other 
European  country,  but  that  is  not  what  we  mean  by  a 
nation  taking  interest  in  theology.  The  French  do  not 
find  in  the  view  of  religious  life  presented  to  them,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  religious  body  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  a  spring  of  practical  activity. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Em j tire  to  block  up  every 
avenue  by  which  an  interest  in  politics  could  penetrate  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  every  year  and  month  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  free  thought  and  free  writing  grows  more  severe.  To 
be  mechanical  parts  of  a  great  machine  is  the  destiny  marked 
out  for  the  nation  by  its  present  Government.  The  Empire 
has  set  itself  a  gigantic  task,  but  one  indispensable  for  its 
existence.  It  has  undertaken  to  exterminate  thought  in  a 
nation  which  is  proud  of  its  literature  and  vain  of  the  logical 
hardihood  of  its  speculations.  If  people  think  seriously, 
they  will  think  what  is  best  for  them,  and  if  they  think 
what  is  best  for  them,  they  will  think  how  to  procure  it.  At 
first  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  wished  to  enter  into  a 
compromise  with  the  intellect  of  France,  and  to  allow  it 
a  certain  degree  of  moderate  freedom.  But,  step  by  step,  he 
has  been  forced  on,  until  he  now  finds  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  deadly  hostility  to  all  free  thought  in  his  country.  Either 
all  thinking  must  end  in  France,  or  the  Imperial  Government 
must  fall.  For  speculation  on  secular  affairs,  from  whatever 
point  it  begins,  and  to  whatever  end  it  is  directed,  must 
cut  across  the  theory  of  Government  on  which  the 
existing  system  is  based,  and  the  Emperor  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  Imperial 
Government  is  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  his 
power.  The  most  unsparing  efforts  have  therefore  been 
made  to  obtain  control  over  every  organ  by  which  thought 
on  political  subjects  can  be  expressed.  The  Government 
has  now,  we  believe,  obtained,  either  by  intimidation,  bribery, 
or  direct  purchase,  a  commanding  influence  over  every  daily 
Parisian  journal  except  the  C our rier  cle  Paris.  It  has  shown 
that  it  will  not  tolerate,  even  in  a  pamphlet,  an  inquiry  into 
the  general  tendencies  of  democracy;  and  it  insists  that  the 
editors  of  the  provincial  press  shall  be  simple  Government 
nominees.  The  political  food  that  it  provides  for  the  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  as  destitute  of  thought  as  it  is  of 
morality;  and  the  course  of  coming  events  is  sought  to  be 
anticipated  by  the  diffusion  of  the  coarsest  misstatements 
and  the  most  audacious  sophisms.  If  a  Frenchman  turns 
from  the  pamphlets  lately  put  out,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  on  Ireland,  to  a  cheap  provincial  imitation  of 
Fanny,  he  is  only  taking  a  short  step  downward  in  the  path 
of  degradation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  part  of  the  Imperial 
policy  to  draw  the  population  into  the  towns,  to  provide 
work  there  for  all  who  might  otherwise  be  dissatisfied,  and, 
by  the  public  spectacles  it  exacts  from  the  most  unwilling  muni¬ 
cipalities,  to  absorb  the  attention  of  country  people  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  chief  town  of  their  neighbourhood.  These 
country  towns  are  humble  copies  of  Paris  ;  and  as  the  pro¬ 
vincials  become  more  impressed  with  the  character  of  a  town 
population,  they  gain  an  edifying  familiarity  with  Parisian 
tastes,  habits,  and  ingenuity  in  vice.  When  we  add  all  these 
elements  of  corruption  together — a  nation  familiarized  with 
the  life  of  such  a  metropolis  as  Paris,  interest  in  the  higher 
destinies  of  man  excluded  by  old  and  successful  persecution 
of  religious  differences,  and  by  the  spectacle  of  a  Church 
without  political  morality,  and,  lastly,  all  free  efforts  of  the 
intellect  sternly  repressed — we  cannot  wonder  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  fatal  excitement  of  licentious  reading  is  welcomed 
with  the  eagerness  and  recklessness  of  despair.  It  is  such  a 
nation,  and  so  circumstanced,  that  now  receives  a  sudden 
order  from  a  tool  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  abandon  immo¬ 
rality. 


INDIA. 

THE  failure  of  the  attempted  agitation  against  the  Income- 
tax  has  fortunately,  for  the  present,  deprived  the  news 
from  India  of  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  interest,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  im¬ 
mediate  alarm,  English  opinion  will  cease  to  exercise  any 
active  influence  on  the  rulers  of  our  Eastern  Empire. 
Under  the  old  rule,  it  was  perhaps  rather  an  advantage 
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that  everything  connected  with  India  was,  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere,  thrust  aside  from  men’s  minds  by  tire  most 
trivial  domestic  topics.  However  little  the  public  cared 
about  the  East,  India  was  safe  in  the  bauds  of  men  to  whom 
it  had  become  an  adopted  country,  and  whose  influence  was 
paramount  both  at  Calcutta  and  in  Leadenhall-street.  But 
it  is  not  desirable  that  this  kind  of  apathy  should  continue. 
The  Indian  Council  no  doubt  includes  quite  as  much  special 
talent  and  knowledge  as  any  Board  of  Directors  of  the  late 
Company,  but  unless  it  is  supported  by  a  tolerably  well- 
informed  public  opinion,  the  self-will  of  Indian  Secretaries 
and  the  caprice  of  Parliament  will  leave  it  ouly  a  nominal 
authority.  In  the  serious  question  of  the  organization 
of  the  army,  all  the  weight  of  experienced  judgment 
has  been  sec  aside  by  the  determination  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  backed  by  a  party  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Wh  iie  one  change  in  the  character  of  the  Indian 
Government  was  only  in  prospect,  it  was  said,  with 
ample  reason,  that  the  great  danger  to  be  feared  was  the 
interference  of  ill-informed  English  opinion  with  the  policy 
of  those  who  had  made  India  the  study  of  their  lives.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  deprecate  the  interference  of  Parliament 
whenever  any  topic  arises  of  sufficient  interest  to  make  a 
debate  palatable.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  new  system 
that  those  who  govern  England  shall  govern  India  also; 
and,  if  the  gravest  risks  are  to  be  escaped,  it  is  essential 
that  Indian  subjects  should  awaken  something  more  than 
the  spasmodic  interest  which  has  hitherto  been  felt  only  in 
moments  of  difficulty  and  peril. 

The  great  financial  experiment  which  is  now  being  tried 
in  the  East,  with  good  promise  of  success,  is  not  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  will  probably  be  carried  through  without  re¬ 
sistance.  It  is  one  thing  to  compel  peaceful  submission  to  a 
tax  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force  sufficient  to  overawe 
a  population  which  has  recently  seen  such  tremendous  proofs 
of  British  energy  as  the  mutinies  called  forth ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  frame  a  system  of  taxation  which  shall 
commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  people,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  fills  up  the  almost  hopeless  deficit  which 
has  been  the  constant  feature  of  Indian  budgets.  It  is, 
perhaps,  too  early  yet  to  say  to  what  predominant  motive 
the  quiescent  reception  which  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  project  is  to  be  ascribed,  but  there  are  some 
hopeful  indications  that,  mixed  with  the  dread  of  English 
power,  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  natives  that  the 
threatened  taxation  is  neither  uncalled  for  nor  unjust. 
Erom  one  end  of  India  to  the  other  there  has  been  no 
demonstration  against  the  Income-tax  in  response  to  the 
signal  which  was  given  from  Madras.  A  sense  of  impotence 
might  have  prevented  open  violence,  but  fear  alone  would 
scarcely  have  silenced  the  voices  of  millions  who  really  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  had  a  grievance  to  complain  of.  Even 
among  the  class  which  had  some  pretext  for  opposition — the 
Zemindars  who  hold  under  the  perpetual  settlement— it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  get  more  than  150  signatures  to  a 
prepared  remonstrance.  Oude  submits  without  a  murmur,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Punjab  are  said  to  entertain  no  appre¬ 
hension  whatever  of  any  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

Novel  as  it  is — perhaps  to  some  extent  because  it  is  novel 
— the  imposition  of  a  four  per  cent,  tax  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  less  discontent  in  India  than  an  extra  penny  added  to 
our  Income-tax  would  occasion  here.  The  pinch,  it  is  true, 
has  not  as  yet  been  felt  except  in  a  comparatively  small 
district,  and  it  is  possible  enough  that  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  the  process  by  which  the  tax  is  collected  here  would 
not  increase  the  singular  complacency  with  which  the  new 
engine  of  taxation  has  been  welcomed  in  India,  Returns  of 
income,  assessments,  surcharges,  fruitless  appeals,  and  col¬ 
lectors’  visits,  form  a  series  of  events  not  at  all  calculated 
to  sooth  any  latent  irritation  ;  but  if  the  changes  made  in 
the  Bill  by  the  Council  at  all  come  up  to  the  report  which 
is  given  of  them,  they  may  serve  to  reduce  the  vexations  in¬ 
cident  to  the  tax  to  the  simple  inconvenience  of  paying 
a  moderate  sum  of  money.  Immense  improvements  are 
spoken  of  as  having  been  made  by  simplifying  the  machinery 
of  the  Bill  and  bringing  it  more  into  harmony  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Indian  revenue  system.  If  this 
means,  as  it  probably  does,  that  the  theory  of  self-assessment 
is  to  be  replaced  by  the  simple  method  of  allowing  the 
Government  officials,  in  substance,  to  assess  and  levy  the  tax 
according  to  the  best  judgment  they  can  form,  the  continued 
acquiescence  of  the  people  in  an  arbitrary,  but  not  inequit¬ 
able,  burden  may  be  counted  on  with  some  degree  of 
confidence. 


The  modifications  which  are  announced  in  the  substance 
of  the  measure,  with  one  exception,  concern  the  English 
much  more  than  the  native  community.  The.allowance  to 
the  Zemindars  of  a  proportion  of  their  gross  rental,  as  repre¬ 
senting  expenses  of  management,  is  not  the  less  just  because 
a  similar  concession  is  not  made  in  England.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  reconcile  the  different  rules  which  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  assessment  of  persons  who  have  property  both 
in  England  and  India.  The  tax,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be 
charged  on  any  income  of  a  resident  in  India  which  he 
derives  from  English  or  foreign  property,  except  so  far  as 
the  income  maybe  expended  in  India.  It  is  easier  to  defend 
the  prudence  than  the  logic  of  this  arrangement.  It  would 
probably  be  very  troublesome  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  income  possessed  by  an  Indian  settler;  but,  apart 
from  practical  difficulties,  one  cannot  understand  why,  of 
two  persons  deriving  their  income  from  foreign  pro¬ 
perty,  the  one  who  spends  his  dividends  abroad  should 
be  relieved  from  a  tax  which  is  imposed  on  the  more 
useful  citizen  who  brings  his  income  into  India  and 
expends  it  there.  The  rule  that  commercial  houses  esta¬ 
blished  both  in  England  and  India  shall  pay  the  full 
Income-tax  on  their  entire  profits  is  perhaps  not  unreason¬ 
able,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  enjoy  the  protection 
both  of  the  Home  and  the  Indian  Governments.  The  same 
principle  may  justify  the  double  taxation  of  Indian  stock 
held  in  this  country,  though  the  lai’ge  and  growing  body 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  decision  will  be  slow  to  admit 
the  justice  of  such  a  provision.  The  greedy  demand  on  this 
side  for  Indian  securities  seems  to  have  satisfied  Mr.  Wilson 
that  this  kind  of  property  would  be  well  able  to  bear  the 
burden  which  he  determined  to  throw  upon  it. 

While  the  Income-tax  is  thus  assuming  a  definite,  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  a  working  shape,  the  much  more  question¬ 
able  tax  on  tobacco  has  not  yet  received  a  final  sanction. 
The  great  recommendation  of  such  a  tax,  especially  in  a 
country  more  populous  than  wealthy,  is  its  productiveness, 
but  practically  it  has  all  the  disadvantages  and  all  the  inj  ustice 
of  a  poll-tax.  It  would,  much  more  nearly  than  the  Income- 
tax,  bear  out  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  rhetorical  flourish 
about  the  simultaneous  taxation  of  150,000,000  of  people. 
The  most  serious  objection  to  it  is  that  it  would  fall  for  the 
most  part  on  a  class  who  already  pay  their  full  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  who  are  scarcely  capable  of  bearing 
further  taxation.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  indirect  character 
of  the  impost  would  tend  to  render  i  t  less  unpalatable  ;  but 
the  price  of  such  a  commodity  as  tobacco  is  too  uniform  to 
allow  of  the  amount  or  incidence  of  the  tax  being  disguised, 
and  every  ryot  would  know  that  the  extra  price  which  he 
would  pay  for  the  luxury  of  a  pipe  represented  a  contribution 
to  the  State  which  he  could  ill  afford.  Whether  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  Treasury  will  admit  of  the  abandonment  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  scheme  is  a  matter  which  can  only 
be  decided  in  Calcutta ;  but  the  new  era  of  Indian  finance 
might  be  more  happily  commenced  than  by  throwing  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  poorest  of  the  people. 


THE  DISSENTERS  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

IT  is  not  very  important  to  ascertain  the  exact  objects 
which  Mr.  Horace  Mann  had  in  view  when  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  miserable  controversy  by  engrafting  the  now 
famous  enumeration  clause  on  the  Census  Act  of  1851.  He 
asserts,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  that  he  merely  wished  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  accommodation  for  public  worship 
existing  in  the  country.  It  may  be  so.  But  in  that  case 
Parliament  is  rightly  punished  for  instituting  a  perfectly  im¬ 
pertinent  inquiry  by  having  to  interest  itself  in  the  nn- 
seemliest  dispute  and  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  dic¬ 
tation  which  has  ever  formed  part  of  the  experience  of  a 
legislative  assembly.  If  Mr.  Mann  is  right,  the  country  has 
shown  a  great  deal  more  sense  in  the  matter  than  he  has  by 
immediately  understanding  the  enumeration  as  an  attempt  to 
obtain  statistical  information  as  to  the  relative  strength  of 
sects.  This  was,  at  all  events,  a  motive  which  might  not 
irrationally  be  attributed  to  a  statistician  who  cared  for 
nothing  but  figures,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  intense  religious 
rivalry  that  disgraces  this  country.  But  Mr.  Mann’s  own 
explanation  would  make  Parliament  responsible  for  directing 
an  investigation  which  has  no  more  natural  connexion  with 
the  objects  of  a  Census  than  a  reckoning  of  the  number  of 
red-haired  men  who  pass  down  Fleet-street  under  umbrellas 
on  the  first  rainy  Tuesday  in  November. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enumeration  was 
to  be  made,  while  it  was  being  made,  and  ever  since,  it  was 
assumed  by  those  who  attended  to  the  matter — that  is,  by  the 
Dissenters  exclusively — that  it  was  intended  to  show  what 
amount  of  numerical  strength  the  Church  of  England 
retained  in  the  country.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Noncon¬ 
formists,  stimulated  by  that  singular  machinery  which  has 
become  known  to  the  world  from  the  avowals  of  Dr.  Foster, 
had  a  regular  whip  for  the  occasion.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  sectarian  object 
was  the  true  one ;  and  on  this  assumption  we  say  that  the 
end  aimed  at  was  bad,  and  the  means  to  attain  it  worse. 
Supposing  there  to  be  any  principle  on  which  the  sects  can 
be  counted  for  the  sake  of  comparing  them  with  the  Church 
of  England  and  with  each  other,  the  enumeration,  when 
effected,  can  only  envenom  religious  passions,  inasmuch  as 
no  sect  abates  an  iota  of  its  pretensions  simply  because  it 
can  be  shown  to  have  lost  ground.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
principle  whatever  on  which  the  reckoning  can  fairly  proceed. 
Counting  the  attendances  at  church  or  chapel  is  transcen¬ 
dency  absurd.  Mr.  Mann  informs  us  that  the  extraordinary 
elasticity  of  which  certain  Dissenting  meeting-houses  are 
shown  by  the  Census  to  be  capable,  can  be  “easily  explained.” 
We  should  greatly  prefer  the  easy  explanation  to  the  easy 
assertion  ;  but,  assuming  its  truth,  the  plan  involves  the 
fallacy  of  comparing  religious  bodies  which  make  preaching 
the  keystone  of  their  system  with  an  ecclesiastical  society 
organized  on  very  different  principles.  Does  not  the 
Church  of  England  inculcate  attendance  at  public  worship, 
ask  the  Dissenters?  Yes;  but  there  are  many  practices 
enjoined  by  all  sects  alike  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  take  as 
criteria,  beeause  they  are  enjoined  on  very  different  grounds. 
For  example,  the  quantity  of  meat  cooked  in  families  on 
Sunday  would  be  a  test  eminently  favourable  to  Noncon¬ 
formists,  because,  though  all  sects  teach  that  the  minimum 
of  labour  ought  to  be  exacted  from  households  on  the 
first  day  of  theweek,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  agree  inderiving 
the  precept  from  the  strictest  Sabbatarian  theory.  Just  in 
the  same  way,  the  domiciliary  visitation  of  the  poor  would 
be  a  criterion  very  disadvantageous  to  the  dissidents,  because, 
though  all  the  sects  practise  it,  it  is  only  the  Church  of 
England  which  considers  it  a  primary  religious  duty.  Even, 
then,  if  the  organized  crushing  of  the  Dissenters  into  their 
chapels  on  the  Sunday  fixed  for  the  enumeration  were  not 
considered  to  vitiate  the  result,  it  would  be  worthless 
through  the  widely  different  view  taken  of  church  and 
chapel-going  by  the  religious  bodies  attempted  to  be  com¬ 
pared.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  direct  inquiry 
suggested  for  1861,  though  infinitely  fairer  than  the  other 
test,  would  no  doubt  give  the  Church  of  England  an  advan¬ 
tage  through  the  legal  and  honorary  precedence  which  it  still 
enjoys.  The  important  point,  however,  is  that  no  enumera¬ 
tion  whatever  can  give  a  result  useful  for  the  only  purpose 
which  justifies  an  attempt  to  obtain  it — that  is,  for  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  Parliament  in  legislation.  The  Census  of  tS6i,  so 
long  as  it  involved  the  ascertainment  of  “  religious  pro- 
“  fessions,”  was  said  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  eager  inte¬ 
rest  by  the  disputants  on  the  Church-rate  question.  But 
whatever  were  the  principle  applied,  it  would  have  led  to 
equally  ridiculous  consequences.  Is  a  Belgravian  or 
Tyburnian  who  bears  his  awful  burden  of  rates  without 
murmuring  to  have  no  weight  in  the  discussion  because  he 
is  too  self-indulgent  to  go  to  church  on  a  particular  Sunday  ? 
Is  a  pauper  in  a  Whitechapel  garret  to  count  as  a  champion 
of  Church-rates,  because  he  returns  himself  a  member  of  the 
church  into  which  somebody  once  told  him  he  was  baptized? 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  original  attempt  of  ten  years 
since  was  a  signal  mistake.  It  could  have  served  no  inno¬ 
cent  object  except  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  has,  in 
fact,  done  infinite  harm  by  disappointing  zeal,  stimulating 
fanaticism,  and  giving  a  whet  to  jealousy.  The  only  country 
which,  according  to  Sir  George  Lewis,  entirely  refuses  to 
submit  to  a  religious  census  is  Holland,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
remarkable  that  Holland  is  the  only  country  where  sectarian 
rivalry  rises  to  a  pitch  not  much  inferior  to  its  height  in 
England,  and  where  religious  questions  are  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  nearly  every  point  of  domestic  policy.  A 
wise  prudence  would  therefore  have  counselled  to  us  the 
same  inaction  which  is  practised  by  the  Dutch ;  but  then, 
the  blunder  having  been  once  committed  in  1851,  it  was  not 
at  all  clear  that  the  erroi’s  of  calculation,  which  were  all  on 
one  side,  ought  not  to  be  approximately  rectified  next  year 
by  a  method  of  computing  numbers  which  would  no  doubt 
have  exceeded  in  the  other  direction.  Much  was  to  be  said 


for  persevering  with  the  inquiry  as  to  religious  profession, 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  Government 
gave  way.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the  successful 
agitators  against  the  proposal  of  Sir  George  Lewis’s  Bill 
should  have  taken  a  course  discreditable  to  anybody,  but 
pre-eminently  and  deeply  disgraceful  in  religious  zealots. 
The  Dissenters  might  have  honestly  allowed  that  they  feared 
the  proposed  enumeration.  They  might  have  argued,  had 
they  pleased,  without  insincerity,  that  attendance  at  church 
or  chapel  was  the  only  criterion  of  religious  faith  worth 
attending  to.  But  they  preferred  the  disingenuous  expedient 
of  pretending  that  their  consciences  would  be  wounded  by  the 
obligation  of  stating  the  form  of  belief  which  they  professed. 
As  this  was  an  objection  which  their  representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  repeat  without  affecting  to  understand  or  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  it  materially  contributed  to  their  victory,  such  as 
it  was;  but  their  punishment  began  immediately.  Sir 
George  Lewis,  addressing  himself  not  to  their  real  but  to 
their  pretended  motives,  was  enabled  to  spoil  their  satis¬ 
faction  by  one  of  the  most  biting  speeches  which  ever 
amused  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Nonconformists,  who 
have  been  petitioning  by  their  sectarian  name,  and  inform¬ 
ing  the  Legislature  that  it  would  be  against  their  conscience 
to  declare  what  is  the  sect  to  which  they  belong,  cannot  feel 
much  zest  in  reflecting  that  the  Ministers  who  framed 
the  obnoxious  proposal  now  relinquish  it  in  the  hope 
that  ten  years  hence  they  will  be  nearly  as  intelligent  as 
the  Turks.  Nor  is  this  the  only  drawback  on  success. 
They  have  lost  the  whole  advantage  they  obtained 
through  the  Census  of  1851.  The  test  then  employed 
is  given  up  on  all  sides,  and  we  have  seen  enough  of 
religious  quarrels  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  Dissenters 
must  be  prepared  to  find  the  whole  of  the  unenume¬ 
rated  five  millions  claimed  for  the  Church  of  England. 
They  will  answer  that  these  persons  do  not  go  to  any 
place  of  public  worship,  and  that,  if  they  did,  it  is  not  proved 
that  they  would  go  to  the  churches  of  the  Establishment. 
But  they  will  be  told  that  the  first  objection  is  nothing  to 
the  point,  and  the  last  will  always  be  met  with  the  re¬ 
joinder — Why  were  you  afraid  to  ask  them  the  question? 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

F  it  be  true  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  organizing 
an  imitation  of  our  Rifle  competition,  there  needs  little 
more  to  prove  the  significance  and  the  practical  value  of  the 
spontaneous  movement  which  has  distinguished  the  past  year. 
It  is  a  curious  subject  for  speculation  whether  contests  like 
those  of  free  Switzerland,  which  we  have  so  easily  naturalized 
in  England,  will  have  any  permanent  attractions  for  the 
subjects  of  a  Power  like  France ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
measure  of  success  attained,  the  attempt  to  emulate  the 
voluntary  training  which  comes  so  naturally  to  Englishmen 
is  the  most  marked  acknowledgment  that  the  Emperor 
could  give  of  the  importance  of  our  Volunteering  efforts. 
Until  facts  refute  us,  we  shall  venture  to  doubt  whether 
France  will  find  it  easy  to  muster  as  good  an  array  of  first- 
rate  marksmen  as  attended  on  Monday  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  i-eceive  the  rewards  and  decorations  they  had  so 
well  earned.  The  distribution  of  rifles  and  purses  to  English 
and  Swiss  prizemen  was  the  great  event  of  the  day,  but 
scarcely  less  anxiety  was  felt  to  hear  what  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Government  had  to  say  on  the  subject  which 
has  fdled  all  men’s  thoughts,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
matters  apparently  of  more  pressing  import.  Lord 
De  Grey  and  Ripon,  if  he  did  not  adorn  the  occasion 
with  much  that  was  new  or  eloquent,  had  some  sensible 
words  to  say,  which  deserve  to  be  remembered,  both  by 
the  Volunteers  who  heard  them  and  by  the  Government 
of  which  he  was  the  mouthpiece.  On  all  questions  of 
principle  the  leaders  of  the  Volunteer  movement  and  the 
Government  have  been  throughout  of  one  mind.  What 
Lord  De  Grey  and  Ripon  said  of  the  Rifle  Association  will 
be  readily  accepted  as  equally  true  of  the  whole  Volunteer 
organization.  “  It  is  not  dependent  on  Government.  It 
“  does  not  look  to  Government  funds  for  support.  It  prefers 
“  to  rely  for  aid  on  the  British  people;  and,  sanctioned  by 
“  the  Government  and  consecrated  by  the  Sovereign,  to 
“  the  British  public  it  must  look  for  support  and  main- 
“  tenance.”  We  need  scarcely  add  that  it  will  not  look  for 
such  support  in  vain,  and  though  the  treasury  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  somewhat  scantily  supplied  for  its  first  essay,  it 
has  won  too  much  credit  by  the  entire  success  of  the 
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j  Wimbledon  gathering  to  leave  much  doubt  as  to  the  sutfi- 
[  cieucy  of  future  subscriptions  for  operations  on  a  still  more 
extended  scale.  The  120,000  who  have  personally  shouldered 
the  rifle  cannot  claim  to  embody  the  whole  of  the  spirit  which 
j  has  been  evoked.  Many  who  are  prevented  from  joining 
|  the  ranks  are  as  devoted  to  the  Volunteer  cause  as  the 
j  keenest  among  the  Wimbledon  competitors,  and  to  them  the 
j  Rifle  Association  will  supply  the  opportunity  they  desire  of 
j  testifying  their  zeal  by  substantial  support. 

There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  results  of  little  more 
j  than  a  year’s  effort.  “  Eighteen  months  ago,”  as  Lord 
De  Grey  and  Ripon  observed,  “  we  had  no  right  to  say  that 
“  the  rifle  was  the  national  weapon  of  Englishmen  but 
|  already  a  great  advance  has  been  made,  and  the  boast  will 
soon  be  in  the  strictest  sense  true,  if  all  alike  bear  in  mind 
the  counsel  that  “  it  is  above  all  things  needful  that  the 
“  Volunteers  should  exercise  themselves  in  learning  to  use 
“  the  admirable  weapon  which  the  Government  has  placed 
“  in  their  hands.”  Neither  the  Under  Secretary  nor  his 
chief  can  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  simple  fact  that, 
in  order  to  follow  this  excellent  advice,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  not  only  the  weapon  to  shoot  with,  but  the  butt  to 
shoot  at;  and  it  maj  now  be  assumed  that,  in  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  practice-grounds  no  less  than  in  the  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  Government  will  do  their  part 
in  the  business,  leaving  the  work  and  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  Volunteers  and  the  public. 

No  better  comment  on  the  exhortations  to  constant  prac¬ 
tice  which  have  somewhat  prematurely  been  addressed  to 
Volunteers  who  have  no  means  of  obeying  the  injunction 
could  be  devised  than  the  issue  of  the  late  contest  has  itself 
afforded.  The  winner  of  the  great  prize,  young  as  he  is, 
is  no  novice,  and  steady  training  has  had  at  least  as  much 
to  do  with  his  victory  as  the  natural  aptitude  which 
he  must  have  possessed.  Lord  Elcho  said,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  English  Volun- 
!  teers  if,  on  the  next  trial,  they  allowed  a  Scotchman  to 
carry  off  the  prize.  Tt  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
!  say  that  the  natives  of  the  Highlands,  who  may  shoot 
almost  when  and  where  they  will,  would  be  disgraced  if 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  vanquished  by  the  untrained 
Volunteers  of  our  southern  towns.  Before  another  year  has 
passed,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  any  approach  to  regular  practice  by  the  great 
majority  of  corps  will  be  to  a  large  extent  removed.  If  this 
depended  at  all  upon  the  Volunteers  themselves,  the  result 
would  be  sufficiently  assured ;  but  notwithstanding  the  cheer¬ 
ing,  and  no  doubt  sincere,  words  of  encouragement  which 
have  fallen  from  Ministers  on  all  seasonable  occasions,  there 
i  has  scarcely  been  as  much  promptitude  in  meeting  this, 
the  sole  remaining  difficulty,  as  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Volunteers  deserved,  and  as  the  language  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Government  appeared  to  promise.  With¬ 
out  doubting  the  cordiality  of  the  support  which  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  has  offered  to  Mr.  Selwyn’s  Bill,  or  under¬ 
rating  the  value  of  a  measure  which  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  removing  the  hindrances  to  rifle  practice,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  a  Bill  of  so  much  national  importance — in¬ 
volving  as  it  does  the  permanent  existence  of  the  Volunteer 
force — ought  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Government 
long  since,  instead  of  being  left  to  a  private  member  after  a 
whole  year  had  been  lost  in  fruitless  efforts  to  dispense  with 
powers  which  are  now  found  to  be  absolutely  essential. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  measure  are  simple  enough. 
Two  things  had  to  be  attended  to.  The  riflemen  must  get 
their  practice-grounds,  and  the  safety  of  the  public  must  be 
cared  for.  The  one  end  is  achieved  by  vesting  in  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  Volunteer  battalions  the  same  powers  of 
acquiring  land  which  are  enjoyed  by  local  Boards  of  Health 
for  the  less  exciting  and  not  more  important  purposes  of 
drainage  and  water  supply.  Danger  to  the  public  is  at  the 
same  time  guarded  against  by  giving  to  the  military  autho¬ 
rities  a  veto  upon  the  choice  of  any  site  for  rifle  practice. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  proposal  is  the  delay  which  may 
be  occasioned,  where  opposition  is  met  with,  by  the  necessity, 
in  every  case,  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  confirm 
the  provisional  order  of  the  War  Office  under  which  the 
notices  to  take  land  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  issued. 
If  the  War  Office  had  performed  its  duty,  instead  of 
delegating  it  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  there  is  no  possible  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  asked  and  obtained  an  extension  of 
the  Defences  ^\ct  to  enable  it,  without  further  legislation, 
to  take  land  for  rifle  ranges  as  it  can  now  take  it  for  the 
erection  of  earthworks  and  batteries.  The  object  in  view  is 


certainly  not  less  vital  to  the  security  of  the  country.  A 
Volunteer  army  -of  crack  shots  would  not  bo  altogether 
worthless,  even  without  fortifications,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  proposed  lines  of  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham 
would  be  built  in  vain  if  we  had  to  look  to  the  regular 
army  to  supply  their  garrisons.  In  the  event  against  which 
all  our  preparations  are  made,  the  whole  of  our  little  army 
would  be  wanted  in  the  field,  and  unless  a  permanent  reserve 
can  be  found  in  the  V olunteers,  fortifications  would  be  of  no 
more  use  than  arms  without  hands  to  wield  them.  For  the 
present,  it  seems  that  the  powei’s  enjoyed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  secondary  purpose  are  not  to  be  applied  to  that 
which  is  of  primary  importance.  Such  powers  could  only 
be  asked  by  the  Government  itself,  and  Mr.  Selwyn  was 
perhaps  judicious  in  narrowing  his  demands  within  the 
very  modest  limits  which  he  has  traced  for  himself.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  does  not  ask  for  compulsory  powers 
at  all.  All  that  his  measure  will  do  will  be  to  di¬ 
minish  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  the  preliminary 
machinery  for  applying  to  Parliament  in  any  case  where 
authority  may  be  required  to  purchase  land.  Under  his 
Bill,  a  Rifle  Corps,  like  a  Board  of  Health,  will  be  unable 
to  seize  upon  a  yard  of  soil  without  either  getting  the  consent 
of  the  owners  or  obtaining  express  Parliamentary  authority 
in  every  particular  case.  Something  more  than  this  ought 
to  have  been  done  for  the  Volunteers,  and  if  the  present 
cautious  experiment  should  not  suffice  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  are,  under  the  existing  law,  insurmount¬ 
able,  the  only  alternative  for  the  Government  will  be  either 
to  introduce  a  more  vigorous  measure  on  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  or  to  see  the  Volunteer  army  which  has*  been  the 
occasion  of  so  much  exultation  gradually  melt  away,  and 
leave  us  the  laughiug-stock  of  Europe. 


MINOR  VIRTUES. 

IN  Mr.  De  Quincey’s  Essay  on  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the 
Pine  Arts,  a  master  is  introduced  who  lectures  his  servant 
on  the  impropriety  of  indulging  too  freely  in  a  habit  which  is 
treated  throughout  as  being  at  worst  an  amiable  and  artistic 
weakness.  “  I  must,  howrever,”  he  observes,  “  warn  you  against 
an  intemperate  indulgence  in  this  pursuit.  Prom  murder  the 
step  to  dishonesty  is  short  and  imperceptible.  Dishonesty  tends 
to  bad  language,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  the  downward 
course  may  end  in  downright  incivility  and  unpunctuality.  Many 
a  man  has  owed  his  moral  ruin  to  a  murder  of  which  he  thought 
but  little  when  he  committed  it.”  The  estimate  which  this 
remarkable  inversion  of  the  ordinary  conception  of  morality 
indicates  of  incivility  and  unpunctuality,  points  to  a  whole  class 
of  qualities  which,  though  they  can  hardly  be  called  virtues,  have 
probably  an  even  closer  connexion  with  prosperity  than  most 
of  those  which  are  acknowledged  to  have  a  right  to  that 
title.  To  be  civil,  punctual,  economical  in  the  management  both 
of  time  and  money,  to  be  unprocrastinating,  and  generally  to 
possess  what  may  perhaps  be  described  as  moral  dexterity  and 
handiness,  is  to  possess  a  set  of  qualities  of  which  the  con¬ 
venience  can  hardly  be  overrated,  though  they  may  not  excite 
any  particular  admiration  or  reverence.  The  functions  of  these 
minor  virtues,  and  the  reasons  why,  notwithstanding  their  im¬ 
mense  practical  importance,  they  are  universally  recognised  as 
being  only  minor  virtues,  are  curious  subjects  of  inquiry. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  define  their  functions,  for  they  have 
a  general  family  likeness,  and  almost  always  work  into  each  other 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  common  result.  The  essence 
of  all  of  them  lies  in  a  quick  apprehension  and  recognition  of  the 
application  of  great  principles  to  details  ;  and  they  are  to  morality 
what  the  power  of  rapid  calculation  is  to  mathematics.  Thus  the 
whole  cluster  of  qualities  which  relate  to  the  proper  management 
of  time — such  as  punctuality,  the  disposition  (whatever  it  is  to 
be  called)  which  is  opposed  to  loitering,  and  the  power  of  working 
up  spare  moments  for  useful  purposes — are  all  detailed  applica¬ 
tions  of  energy  and  resolution.  A  man  who  does  at  twrelve 
o’clock  what  he  engaged  to  do  at  that  hour  is  a  man  who  attaches 
to  his  own  resolutions  a  clearer  sense  and  a  more  definite  and 
precise  signification  than  one  who  sets  about  it  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve.  A  man  who  sits  down  to  a  piece  of  work,  and  never 
leaves  it  till  it  is  completed,  is  a  man  who  has  a  more  permanent 
and  conscious  determination  to  get  through  it  than  one  who  occa¬ 
sionally  allows  his  mind  to  turn  away  from  his  task  to  some 
other  object  of  attention.  The  importance  of  thus  working  out 
in  detail  the  great  principles  upon  which  all  effort  depends  is  not 
only  generally  acknowledged,  but  is  often,  if  possible,  exagge¬ 
rated.  The  temper  of  our  times  leads  us  all  to  consider  such 
qualities  not  merely  as  those  which  are  most  frequently  useful,  but 
as  those  which  are  in  their  own  nature  most  desirable  and  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  less  common  cither  to  perceive  or  to  inquire  what 
is  their  specific  tendency,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  definite 
and  very  plain  one.  They  tend  to  success,  but  to  nothing  else. 
They  enable  a  man  to  do  whatever  he  undertakes  in  an  easy, 
triumphant  manner,  but  they  do  not  determine  his  aims  or  his 
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destiny  in  life.  They  give  a  man  his  place  in  his  class,  but  they 
do  not  fix  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  This  explains  the 
subordinate  position  which  ordinary  language  assigns  to  these 
qualities,  and  points  at  the  same  time  to  some  limitations  upon 
their  importance  which  arc  usually  overlooked,  probably  because 
the  virtues  in  question  are  at  once  so  useful  and  so  difficult  of 
attainment,  that  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  admit  that  their 
excellence  is  subject  to  any  qualifications  whatever. 

That  which  determines  the  class  into  which  a  man  is  to  be  put 
can  only  be  indicated  very  vaguely.  It  is  described  by  such 
words  as  genius,  capacity,  mental  stature,  and  the  like.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  precisely  what  the  difference  is  between  a  large 
and  a  small-minded  man,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  dif¬ 
ference,  and  that  it  can  no  more  be  removed  by  any  training 
whatever  than  the  difference  between  an  oak  and  an  elm,  is  un¬ 
questionable.  Some  men  have  more  and  wiser  thoughts  and 
stronger  impulses,  just  as  others  have  larger  bones  and  harder 
muscles,  than  their  neighbours ;  but  the  promptness  with  which 
they  use  their  powers  and  apply  them  to  the  details  of  the  various 
subjects  which  come  before  them  does  not  appear  to  bear  any 
constant  assignable  relation  to  this  distinction.  A  wise,  and  even 
a  clever  man,  may  be  dilatory  and  slovenly,  just  as  a  strong  man 
may  be  clumsy  or  stammer.  Mental  and  moral,  like  bodily 
dexterity,  is  simply  an  element  of  power,  and  it  is  that  element 
which  lies  next  to  its  immediate  practical  application.  The  limi¬ 
tations  which  are  thus  imposed  on  the  value  of  the  popular 
qualities  in  question  deserve  more  acknowledgment  than  they 
have  received. 

The  first  of  these  limitations  is,  that  such  qualities  are  nothing 
in  themselves.  Robert  Hall  used  to  say  of  early  rising,  that  the 
real  question  was  not  what  time  you  get  up,  but  what  you  do  when 
you  are  up  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
to  keep  your  appointment  is  infinitely  less  important  than  to  be 
able  to  do  your  business  when  you  have  kept  it.  It  is,  generally 
speaking,  better  to  do  a  thing  well  and  late  than  to  do  it  punc¬ 
tually  and  ill.  It  is  important  not  only  to  admit  this,  but  to  dwell 
upon  it,  because  the  minor  qualities  are  much  better  able  to  plead 
their  own  cause  than  the  greater  ones.  The  effects  of  real 
ability  and  sound  judgment  are  often  slow,  and  not  immediately 
obvious.  The  effect  of  punctuality  is  instantaneous.  It  produces 
direct  and  immediate  agreeable  results  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
It  greases  the  wheels  of  life  sensibly  and  effectually,  and  thus  fre¬ 
quently  obtains  a  degree  of  credit  which  it  is  far  from  deserving. 
There  are,,  on  the  other  hand,  many'  cases  in  which  the  highest 
qualities  are  lavishly  employed  upon  results  of  which  the  impor¬ 
tance  is  never  tested.  A  man  may  rightly  and  wisely  employ  deep 
thought  and  great  mental  labour  in  providing  for  contingencies 
which  may  after  all  not  arise,  orwhich  he  may  prevent  so  effectually 
as  to  discredit  the  very  precautions  by  which  he  prevented  them. 
If  this  is  done  in  a  slovenly  and  dilatory  manner,  the  only  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  fact  will  be  an 
unfavourable  one,  whilst  foolish  measures,  the  absurdity  of 
which  is  undetected  by  the  event,  will  often,  if  punctually 
carried  out,  give  a  man  a  high  character  for  prudence  and  energy. 
In  days  like  these,  when  the  mechanism  of  life  has  been  so  greatly 
improved,  and  when  there  is  comparatively  little  room  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  larger  individual  qualities,  the  smaller  ones 
are  invested  with  even  greater  practical  importance  than  they 
ever  possessed  before,  and  thus  it  becomes  doubly  necessary 
to  remember  that  their  only  real  value  is  derivative,  and  that 
they  have  no  more  power  to  do  the  business  of  life  really  well 
than  a  pulley  has  to  lift  a  weight.  All  that  they  can  do  is  to 
regulate  the  direction  and  expenditure  of  the  force  which  is  the 
real  cause  of  motion. 

It  is  an  apparent  paradox,  but  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true, 
that  the  minor  virtues  are,  in  some  cases,  and  for  some  pur¬ 
poses,  undesirable — possibly  even  mischievous.  In  practical 
life  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  though  even  there  they  may 
and  frequently  do  degenerate  into  priggishness,  and  lead  people 
to  suppose  that  the  tool,  and  not  the  hand,  or  the  mind  which 
guides  the  hand,  is  what  does  the  work ;  but  in  matters  of 
thought,  speculation,  and  literature,  the  exception  to  their 
utility  is  a  wider  one.  There  was  a  time  when  people  believed 
that  genius  was  essentially  irregidar,  and  perhaps  no  affectation 
is  more  puerile  and  more  pernicious  than  that  of  despising 
common  rules  in  order  to  get  credit  for  possessing  genius.  The 
affectation  and  the  belief  are  both  out  of  fashion  now,  but  there 
was  a  sort  of  foundation  for  each.  The  specific  advantage  of  the 
minor  virtues  is  their  tendency  to  produce  success  and  triumph  ; 
but  these  are  not  always  desirable,  and  they  are  often  especially 
undesirable  for  men  whose  lives  are  passed  in  thought.  A  man 
who  by  nature  or  early  habit  does  everything  neatly,  completely, 
and  punctually,  whose  mind  has  no  loose  ends,  and  who  under¬ 
takes  nothing  that  he  does  not  perform,  may  be  a  happy  man 
and  a  useful  man,  but  lie  is  a  little  apt  to  be  blind  to  many 
things  which  he  would  see  if  he  were  less  estimable  and  less 
respectable.  The  power  of  concentrating  tho  mind  on  a  given 
subject  for  a  given  time,  finishing  it  off,  and  turning  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  is  a  great  gift ;  but  the  man  who  dawdles,  and  loiters, 
and  turns  aside  to  other  things,  though  never  to  be  sufficiently 
pitied  and  blamed,  has  a  few  set-offs.  The  mind  is  not  a  mere 
machine,  and  it  cannot  be  used  as  if  it  were  one.  Our  thoughts 
neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be,  entirely  in  our  own  control.  At 
least,  if  a  man  chooses  to  tyrannize  over  himself,  he  must  take 
the  consequence.  He  will  miss  much  that  would  otherwise  have 


occurred  to  him.  He  will  think  and  feci  less  deeply  and 
less  comprehensively  than  he  would  have  felt.  He  will  no 
doubt  have  done  his  work  to  the  time.  He  will  have 
walked  his  mental  four  miles  in  the  hour,  but  he  will  have 
a  very  inexact  notion  of  the  road  by  which  he  has  come. 
Perhaps  no  two  men  ever  exemplified  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  two  tempers  of  mind  more  perfectly  than  Southey 
and  Coleridge.  Southey  was  as  punctual,  as  businesslike,  as 
prompt  and  industrious  a  man  as  ever  lived.  His  life  was  blame¬ 
less,  manly,  and  honest,  and  his  works  are  miracles  of  literary 
workmanship.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  band,  passed  his  whole 
life  out  at  elbows,  morally  and  physically.  He  was  inexact, 
he  loitered,  he  wasted  his  time,  he  undertook  schemes  of  all  sorts 
which  he  never  carried  out;  and  when  he  died  he  left  behind 
him  a  heap  of  “remains,”  literary  and  philosophical,  unfinished, 
dishevelled,  and  confused.  For  all  this,  however,  Coleridge  was 
far  the  greater  man  of  the  two ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that 
if  there  was  not  a  direct  connexion,  there  was  at  least  a  strong 
sympathy,  between  his  genius  and  his  slovenliness.  He  had  a 
gift  for  seeing  the  difficulties  of  life,  its  seamy  side,  its  incongrui¬ 
ties  and  contradictions,  which  he  would  probably  have  lost  if  he 
had  been  moro  respectable  and  victorious.  If  a  man  has  to  do 
justice  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  he  must  have  a  sympathy 
for  the  sceptical  and  unsuccessful  view  of  things  which  a  sturdy 
and  resolute  man  is  almost  certain  to  despise.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  gi’eat  mystery  of  life  that,  whenever  any  good  quality  is  traced 
far  enough  up,  it  is  found  to  involve  bad  consequences.  Good 
and  evil  are  interwoven  not  merely  in  our  conduct  and  our  feel¬ 
ings,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  in  our  very  faculties  and  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  minds  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  think  of 
any  sermon,  lay  or  clerical,  that  has  ever  been  preached,  without 
feeling  that,  fortunate  as  it  might  be  for  mankind  if  the  preacher’s 
advice  were  generally  followed,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  were 
followed  universally. 


TIUJTH  AND  NOVELTY. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  National  Eevietv  the  writer  of  an 
article  on  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  this 
journal.  He  says  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  distinguished  from  other 
University  men  by  the  interest  he  displays  in  the  subjects  with 
which  he  occupies  himself.  Other  men  who  have  gone  through 
the  same  education  are  like  the  gentleman  who  remarked  that 
“  there  is  nothing  new  and  nothing  true,  and  that  it  doesn’t 
signify.”  The  Saturday  Eevietv  is  stated  to  be  written 
by  such  men.  “We  may  search  and  search  in  vain  through 
this  repository  of  the  results  of  University  teaching  for 
a  single  truth  which  it  has  established,  for  a  single  high 
cause  which  it  has  advanced,  for  a  single  deep  thought  which 
is  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  its  readers.”  This  is  in  some 
measure  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  we  might  take  exception  to  the 
phrase  “  a  repository  of  the  results  of  University  teaching ;  ”  but 
we  do  not  intend  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  point  that  has 
no  reference  to  a  question  quite  apart  from  the  contents  of  a 
particular  publication — the  question  what  kind  of  truth  and 
novelty  may  be  expected  and  should  be  desired  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  present  day.  The  writer  in  the  National  indicates,  rather 
than  unfolds  or  defends,  an  opinion  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  a 
journal  not  to  communicate  novel  truths.  We  quite  agree  that 
there  are  some  novel  truths  which  a  paper  that  aspires  to  be  read 
by  educated  readers  ought  to  communicate;  but  there  are  others, 
and  those  chiefly  of  the  kind  to  which  the  National  refers,  which 
it  is  by  no  means  incumbent  on  a  journal  to  attempt  to  reveal. 
There  is  a  determinate  purpose  to  be  answered  by  not  making 
the  attempt.  The  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  truths 
is  so  important  and  so  suggestive  that  we  shall  venture  to  say  a 
few  words  on  it,  although,  in  doing  so,  we  must  refer  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  we  should  otherwise  care  to  do  to  the  particular 
publication  which  the  National  criticises. 

The  principal  spheres  in  which  novelty  of  truth  might  be  looked 
for  are  politics  and  theology.  If  we  think  over  the  other  subjects 
on  which  a  newspaper  touches,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  either 
of  a  kind  where  avowedly  we  are  all  engaged  in  working  out 
principles  tolerably  well  agreed  on,  as  in  the  instances  of  law 
amendment  and  political  economy,  or  of  a  kind  where,  as  in  the 
instances  of  the  productions  of  art,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  cri¬ 
ticise.  In  politics  there  may  sometimes  be  room  for  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  new  truths,  but  it  so  happens  that  at  present  political 
speculation  is  necessarily  in  a  great  degree  conservative.  It  is  our 
business  to  understand  why  what  exists  is  here,  and  what  is  its  value. 
We  do  not  find  that  any  one  has  any  novel  political  truths  to  com¬ 
municate.  In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  only  two  political 
propositions  brought  prominently  forward  that  are  really  novel, 
but  then  they  are  not  in  the  least  true.  One  is  that  the  rich 
ought  to  pay  a  proportion  of  taxation  which  will  punish  them  for 
being  rich,  and  the  other  is  that  war  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aristocracy.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  refuting  these 
propositions,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth.  So 
there  is  no  novelty,  but  a  great  deal  of  truth,  in  upholding  the 
old  policy  and  traditional  sentiments  of  England  in  face  of  strong 
elements  of  opposition.  We  are,  for  example,  confronted  with 
Imperialism,  and  many  persons,  even  in  England,  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  say  that,  as  Imperialism  answers,  it  is  just  as  good  as 
anything  else.  To  reply  that  it  degrades  tlfc  nation  whose 
vanity  it  may  temporarily  gratify  is  a  very  homely  and  unam- 
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bitious  task,  but  it  happens  to  be  the  particular  thing  that  must 
be  done  at  the  present  time.  Trutli  and  novelty  are  now  dis¬ 
joined  more  than,  in  the  long  ran  of  centuries,  is  often  the  case, 
and  if  we  quarrel  with  the  exposition  of  old  truths,  we  only 
quarrel  with  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Perhaps,  however, 
practical  suggestions  on  matters  of  detail  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  political  truths  to  which  the  merit  of  novel  truth 
may  be  attached.  Evidently  we  get  here  to  a  very  different 
level  from  that  which  suits  the  grand  language  of  the  National. 
Por  instance,  an  ingenious  suggestion  for  taking  votes  at  an  elec¬ 
tion  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  novel  truth.  But  still,  if  the 
thing  is  good,  it  may  be  meritorious  to  suggest  it.  How  far  sug¬ 
gestions  of  this  kind  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  journal  it 
is  impossible  to  decide,  unless  a  particular  case  is  taken.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  great  objections  to  a 
journal  occupying  itself  with  ingenious  suggestions.  In  the  first 
place,  these  suggestions,  though  ingenious,  are  often  nothing 
more.  They  may  be  tainted  with  an  ineradicable  error.  Secondly, 
even  if  they  were  sound,  they  would  require  to  be  explained  and 
defended  at  much  greater  length,  and  with  many  more  figures, 
tables,  and  statistics  than  a  journal  can  ordinarily  admit.  A 
journal  also  pays  with  disproportionate  severity  for  making 
mistakes  in  detail.  It  loses  its  influence  over  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  because  people  can  adduce  a  definite  reason  for 
rejecting  its  opinion  by  proving  an  error  in  its  details.  There¬ 
fore,  although  we  quite  admit  that  a  journal  which  offers  in¬ 
genious  suggestions  to  the  public  may  be  very  interesting  and 
valuable,  we  do  not  think  it  in  the  least  incumbent  on,  or  credit¬ 
able  to,  a  journal  to  do  so.  For  instance,  let  us  ask  whether 
it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  a  journal  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  and  advocated  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Hare  for 
Parliamentary  voting.  We  think  not,  because  this  plan,  though 
ingenious,  was,  as  we  believe,  quite  inapplicable  to  England — 
because,  to  make  it  even  plausible,  it  required  a  long  exposition — • 
and  because  all  W'ho  disagreed  with  it  would  have  thought  their 
disagreement  justified  them  in  treating  the  general  opinions  of 
the  journal  on  Parliamentary  Reform  with  contempt. 

In  theology,  or  rather  in  that  large  field  where  the  investigation 
of  the  facts  of  the  physical  universe  is  united  with  the  investigation 
of  the  moral  and  religious  history  and  condition  of  man,  there  is  not 
only  a  boundless  possibility  of  new  truths  being  discovered,  but 
real  success  is,  we  believe,  attending  the  efforts  of  industry  and 
courage  in  the  present  day.  But  the  great  feature  of  modern 
inquiry  in  this  direction  is  the  scale  on  which  it  is  now  perceived 
the  investigation  must  be  made.  Every  day  reveals  some  new 
element  of  which  we  must  take  account  if  we  wish  to  approach 
a  probable  solution  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  try  to 
grapple.  Of  course,  unless  endeavours  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  hazard  such  solutions,  and  to  express  in  a  definite  form 
the  results  of  investigation,  the  general  character  of  speculation 
would  be  vague,  feeble,  and  purposeless.  A  philosopher  is  quite 
right  not  to  wait  till  he  is  perfectly  sure  of  everything  before  he 
says  what  seems  to  him  true.  But  it  would  be  running  entirely 
counter  to  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  contemporary  speculation 
if  philosophical  possibilities  were  thrown  out  in  a  journal  with 
the  hardness,  crudity,  and  imperfection  wdiicli  must  mark 
opinions  that  are  hints  and  not  expositions  of  truth.  The 
great  aim  of  thinkers  now  is  to  correct  the  notion  that  truth 
can  be  reached  by  a  series  of  happy  guesses.  Truth  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  most  patient  and  the  most  widely  directed  industry  : 
and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  until  this  is  firmly  fixed 
in  the  popular  mind,  it  would  be  better  not  to  enunciate  things, 
however  true  and  new,  in  a  form  which  wrould  dissociate  the 
notion  of  trutli  from  the  notion  of  laborious  and  fearless  investi¬ 
gation.  The  real  office  of  journalism  with  regard  to  speculative 
truth  of  the  highest  order  is  to  keep  the  field  open  for  specula¬ 
tion.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  what  the  National  would  call  a  new 
truth,  but  it  is  a  most  important  truth,  that  all  honest  specula¬ 
tion  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  independently  of  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  in  it.  That  the  human  mind  should  employ  its  activity  on 
great  subjects  is  a  matterof  thevery  first  importance;  and  as  specu¬ 
lators  have  generally  to  combat  public  opinion,  and  as  in  England 
there  is  a  lamentable  tendency  to  decry  all  speculation  that  does 
not  fall  in  with  the  received  body  of  thought,  it  is  at  least  a  very 
useful  truth  to  dwell  on,  that  speculation  of  all  kinds  is  a  positive 
good  in  itself  provided  that  it  is  based  on  patient  industry.  A 
journal  can  uphold  this  truth,  although  it  may  consider  itself 
bound  not  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  those  speculative  truths 
which  can  only  be  usefully  discussed  when  the  whole  method 
and  basis  of  argument  can  be  satisfactorily  set  before  the  reader. 
For  instance,  a  theological  volume  has  recently  been  published, 
called  Essays  and  Reviews.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  a  journal 
that  watches  the  course  of  English  speculation  to  express,  w  ith 
regard  to  such  a  work,  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  receives  any 
attempt  to  speculate  honestly  and  boldly,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
incumbent  on  it  to  refute  or  defend  the  speculations  advanced 
in  the  book.  It  may  legitimately  recoil  before  the  impossibility 
of  doing  so  satisfactorily.  A  few  short  sentences  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation  do  not  really  do  the  slightest  good  whatever, 
and  would  only  encourage  the  notion  that  subjects  of  the  highest 
theological  interest  can  be  disposed  of  easily.  The  truth  on 
which  a  journal  can  insist  is  not  that  particular  theological 
speculations  are  true  or  false,  but  that  they  arc  valuable  because 
all  theological  speculation,  true  or  false,  which  is  honest  and 
not  superficial,  tends  to  keep  theology  alive. 


In  criticism,  the  truths  that  journalism  can  advocate  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  same  kind.  Sometimes  there  may  really  be  new 
canons  or  tests  to  recommend  and  explain ;  authors  may  be 
criticised  whose  works  require  powers  of  appreciation  not  pre¬ 
viously  applied  to  them  ;  or  subordinate  circumstances,  hitherto 
unperceived,  may  deserve  to  be  taken  into  account.  But  ordi¬ 
narily  the  critic  can  do  no  more  than  insist  on  truths  old  and 
admitted,  but  forgotten.  We  may  venture,  as  an  example,  to 
remind  our  readers  thatw-e  have  often  insisted  that  literary  praise 
should  be  bestowed  with  a  tacit  reference  to  the  standard  of 
really  great  authors.  Perhaps  this  will  be  considered  a  truism. 
It  is  a  truth  as  old  as  the  hills.  But,  new  or  old,  it  receives 
very  little  practical  recognition.  Generally,  every  book,  bad  or 
good,  is  received  with  a  dull  effusion  of  stupid  monotonous 
praise.  It  is  admirable,  astonishing,  artistic,  and  agreeable.  It 
is  full  of  promise  and  fuller  of  performance.  It  reminds  the  critic 
of  Bacon,  of  “  worthy  old  Fuller,”  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  is 
the  ordinary  kind  of  commendation  on  a  hastily-woven  tissue  of 
ladylike  morality  strung  together  with  a  feeble  love-story.  It 
sounds  a  very  simple  thing  to  say  that  if  a  love-story  is  feeble  it 
ought  to  be  called  feeble,  and  if  philosophy  is  commonplace  it 
ought  not  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  Bacon.  But  it  is  wonderful 
hove  many  people — and  even  those  who  might  be  expected  to 
judge  otherwise — test  literary  success  without  any  reference  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  writing.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  lately 
afforded  a  remarkable  instance  in  a  panegyric  he  has  written  on 
the  Cornhill  Magazine.  It  is  strange  that  the  end  of  all 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  great  knowdedgeof  good  authors,  of  his  undoubted 
taste,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  should  be  to  judge  of 
a  periodical  by  the  amount  of  its  sale.  So  long  as  a  periodical 
sells,  he  does  not  seem  to  care  whether  there  is  anything  in  it 
really  good.  He  does  not  seem  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
poetry  is  poetical,  whether  the  essays  have  any  thought  in  them, 
and  whether  the  stories  have  imagination,  force,  and  originality. 
He  merely  says  that  the  Magazine  sells  well,  and  he  is  ns  pleased 
as  if  he  were  giving  to  the  world  an  accession  to  the  standard 
literature  of  England.  With  what  awe  and  reverence  must  he 
look  up  to  the  London  Journal ,  which  sells  nearly  half-a-million 
a-week.  That  the  notion  of  excellence,  as  something  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  commercial  success,  should  appear  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  mind  of  such  a  wrriter  as  Mr.  Thackeray,  may,  we 
almost  hope,  be  taken  to  invest,  with  the  dignity  of  a  novel 
truth,  the  proposition  that  literary  success  must  be  tried  by  the 
standard  of  great  authors. 

The  motto  of  journalism  at  the  present  day,  and  among  the 
higher  classes  of  Englishmen,  might  be  very  nearly  the  reverse 
attributed  to  the  languid  gentleman  in  the  story.  It  might  be  said 
that  “  there  is  something  old,  and  it  is  true,  and  it  signifies  very 
much.”  The  office  of  the  journalist  is  not,  unless  in  very  excep¬ 
tional  instances,  to  bring  forth  new  truths,  but  to  enforce  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  truths  admitted,  but  more  or  less  forgotten. 
We  have  given  three  examples  of  the  sort  of  truths  we  mean — the 
value  of  the  historical  traditions  of  a  free  country,  the  gain  of  all 
honest  and  laborious  speculation,  and  the  necessity  of  testing  lite¬ 
rary  productions  by  a  high  standard.  These  are  the  kind  of  truths 
which  periodical  literature  can  satisfactorily  enforce.  It  can  say 
all  that  requires  to  be  said  of  them;  it  can  apply  them  to  current 
events,  books,  and  men ;  and  it  can  employ  them  without  long 
proofs  of  their  truth.  In  one  sense  they  are  not  novel,  and  in 
another  they  are.  They  have  often  been  promulgated,  but  they 
are  habitually  forgotten.  Truths  really  new  and  important  are 
seldom  within  the  scope  of  journalism,  because  they  cannot  be 
recognised  as  true  unless  they  are  more  fully  explained  than  the 
limits  and  nature  of  a  journal  will  permit;  and  because,  as  most 
truths  are  half-truths  at  first,  and  half-truths  are  the  food  of 
cliques,  sects,  and  parties,  a  journal  does  more  harm  to  the  old 
truths  it  advocates  by  taking  up  half-truths,  most  of  which  it 
must  ultimately  abandon,  than  it  can  do  good  by  cultivating 
perfect  originality. 


OPEN  COMPETITION. 

r|THE  nation  has  learnt  in  recent  years  to  distrust  many  in 
1  whom  it  once  reposed  an  implicit  confidence ;  but  in  no  case 
has  the  revulsion  of  feeling  been  more  complete  than  in  the  case 
of  the  doctrinaires.  Time  was — not  very  long  ago — when 
Laputa  was  all  the  fashion.  The  stigma  of  “  anomaly”  was  a  fatal 
brand  on  an  institution  or  a  practice.  Everybody  who  hoped  to 
rise  to  eminence  professed  himself  a  proselyte  of  the  new  school, 
and  was  always  ready  to  produce  his  legislative  scissors,  and  to 
cut  to  an  exact  square  the  irregularities  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion.  First  principles  and  eternal  truths  were  the  order  of  tho 
day.  Fluent  speakers  and  ready  writers  elaborated  new  sym¬ 
metrical  schemes  of  government  Irom  their  internal  consciousness, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  pretty  flimsy  playthings  were  admired 
by  the  people.  The  recent  performances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  have  pretty  well  tired  thenation  of  the  luxury 
of  being  governed  by  doctrinaires.  Symmetrical  and  imposing 
theories,  like  those  which  have  emptied  the  English  Exchequer 
and  endangered  the  Indian  Empire,  may  be  more  ornamental, 
but  are  certainly  less  useful  than  the  traditional  humdrum  which 
brought  prosperity  to  both.  But  though  these  two  eminent  men 
have  by'  this  time  succeeded  in  ruining  in  public  estimation  the 
school  of  which  they  were  the  leaders,  the  absurdities  to  which 
they  have  committed  us  during  their  brief  supremacy  still  remain 
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behind  them.  “The  spells  of  Merlin  last  beyond  the  grave.” 
Though  the  names  of  Gladstone  and  Trevelyan  no  longer  give 
strength  to  a  project,  and  though  they  now  discredit  rather  than 
serve  any  cause  they  advocate,  it  is  difficult  to  shake  ourselves 
free  of  some  of  the  fanciful  chimeras  they  have  beguiled  us 
into  sanctioning. 

One  of  the  most  baseless  and  most  hurtful  of  these  half-poeti¬ 
cal,  half-geometrical  visions  was  the  idea  of  taking  the  power  of 
appointing  the  officers  of  the  Civil  Service  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  chiefs  under  whom  they  were  to  serve,  and  giving 
them  all,  without  distinction,  to  the  best  philological  and  histo¬ 
rical  scholars  who  could  be  induced  to  apply  for  them.  These 
scholars  were  to  be  tested  by  a  stiff  examination,  and  an  absolute 
right  to  any  vacancy  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service 
that  might  be  in  question  was  to  be  indefensibly  vested  in  the 
man  who  should  prove  himself  the  best  historian,  or  philologist, 
or  classic.  This  was  a  characteristically  Laputan  scheme.  In 
the  good  old  days  of  the  Greys  and  Elliots — days  which  seem  to 
be  dawning  on  us  again — the  patient  public  did  uplift  its  voice  a 
little  against  jobbery  in  high  places.  Colonial  governorships, 
naval,  military,  and  diplomatic  appointments  were  given  away,  as 
they  have  been  constantly  given  since,  to  persons  utterly  unfit, 
who  happened  to  bear  some  favoured  name.  Nothing  was  done 
to  remedy  this  evil,  for  nothing  could  be  done.  Jobbery  is  a 
parasite  which  the  healthiest  Governments  have  never  been  able 
completely  to  shake  off.  But  it  occurred  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  floating  a  theoretical 
reform  such  as  his  soul  loved.  Mr.  Gladstone',  who  came  into 
office  shortly  afterwards,  was  a  kindred  spirit,  and  readily  lent 
himself  to  Sir  Charles’s  plans.  A  report  was  called  for,  and  a 
report  was  duly  made,  very  much  in  the  style  and  temper  of  the 
Madras  despatch,  ferociously,  and  as  it  seems  very  gratuitously, 
attacking  the  whole  race  of  Government  clerks,  and  propoundiug 
as  a  reform  the  scheme  of  substituting  scholars  in  their  stead. 
^Nothing,  of  course,  was  said  about  the  higher  patronage,  against 
the  abuse  of  which  an  outcry  had  been  really  raised.  If  it  was 
true  that  jobbery  had  prevailed  in  the  appointment  of  the  lower 
clerks,  it  would  have  been  easily  shut  out  by  a  test  examination 
in  the  sort  of  knowledge  required  for  the  duties  of  each  office. 
But  such  a  simple  plan  would  have  seemed  as  insipid  to  this 
imaginative  pair  as  the  postponement  of  finance  reforms  to  a 
year  of  surplus  seemed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  last  spring.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  whole  body  of  civil  servants  protested  against  this 
Chinese  proposal.  One  eminent  man  reported  that  Sir  Charles’s 
charges  against  the  clerks  were  enormously  exaggerated— another, 
that  his  proposals  were  puerile.  Though  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
unable  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  try  the  scheme  in 
England,  its  apathy  on  Indian  affairs  allowed  him  to  thrust  it 
into  the  India  Bill  of  1853.  What  the  results  will  be  of  selecting 
men  to  rule  vast  districts  and  conduct  an  intricate  diplomacy 
simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  well-crammed  book¬ 
worms,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  predict.  Sufficient  time  has 
not  yet  elapsed  for  testing  the  system  by  experience,  though 
sinister  rumours  are  already  beginning  to  ooze  out.  But  the 
faith  of  the  statesmen  of  Laputa  is  of  too  fervid  a  character  to 
expose  itself  to  the  damping  effect  of  experience.  Test  examina¬ 
tions,  in  some  cases  with  the  addition  of  a  limited  competition 
between  persons  selected  by  the  chief  of  the  office,  prevail  now 
in  every  department.  The  appointment  of  unfit  persons  is  now 
simply  impossible.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  most 
sensitive  horror  of  jobbery  might  have  been  content  with  this 
security,  and  that  the  question  of  open  competition  might  have 
been  adjourned  till  the  results  of  the  Indian  experiment  had  been 
watched  and  studied.  But  nothing  is  so  abhorrent  to  the  doc¬ 
trinaire  mind  as  a  tentative  policy.  It  is  true  that  we  have  never 
tried  this  system  before,  or  auything  like  it,  and  that  no  other 
nation  except  the  Chinese  has  ever  tried  it  for  us.  But  the  young 
men  of  the  new  light  have  a  theory  which  they  have  constructed 
with  much  labour  in  their  studies  according  to  the  best  logical 
rules ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  should  turn  out  that  the  facts  are 
against  their  theory,  why,  tant  pis  pour  les  faits.  Accordingly 
down  to  the  present  year  they  have  never  ceased  in  their  efforts 
to  force  their  theory  on  the  reluctant  and  protesting  depart¬ 
ments. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  they  obtained,  under  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  auspices,  a  Coinmitteeupon  the  question.  The  way  in  which 
this  Commitlee  was  managed  was  a  good  instance  of  the  scorn  with 
which  the  disciples  of  the  “  high  priori”  philosophy  turn  up  their 
noses  at  a  thing  so  grovelling  as  experience.  To  prevent  any  awk¬ 
ward  accidents,  the  Committee  was  carefully  packed  with  all  the 
straitest  of  the  sect — Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  others  ;  and  a  safe  majority  was  secured.  It  was 
thought  necessary,  for  decency’s  sake,  to  examine  a  number  of  the 
principal  Civil  servants;  but  it  was  not  thought  necessary  for 
decency’s  sake  to  pay  the  slightest  regard  to  their  opinions.  The 
witnesses  were  all  one  way ;  but  unfortunately  the  Committee 
was  all  the  other  way.  The  Commissioners,  of  course,  who  have 
been  created  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  were  of  opinion,  with 
the  proverbial  cobbler,  that  there  w  as  nothing  like  leather.  They 
naturally  estimated  at  a  high  rate  the  value  of  their  own  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  examination,  and  did  not  seem  even  to  con¬ 
template  the  desirability  of  any  limit  being  put  to  the  sphere  of 
those  exertions.  If  they  had  been  asked  to  examine  the  Cabinet, 
and  select  the  Prime  Minister  by  strict  competition,  they 
would  have  done  it  with  alacrity.  But  the  Civil  servants, 
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who  had  to  work  with  the  instruments  turned  out  by  their  ex¬ 
amining  activity,  were  far  from  sharing  their  enthusiasm.  They  had 
had  no  experience  of  open  competition,  but  they  had  cause  enough 
to  dread  it.  Even  with  mere  test  examinations,  they  had  already 
learned  to  know  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Commissioners,  and  had 
bitterly  felt  the  effects  of  handing  over  to  pedants  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  outcries  were  loud  and  numerous.  The 
extravagant  zeal  of  the  Commissioners  for  mere  book-learning 
had  deprived  the  Post  Office  of  valuable  officials,  had  pushed  into 
several  of  the  offices  a  set  of  discontented,  self-conceited,  dispu¬ 
tatious  clerks,  and  had  introduced  into  the  outports,  as  Custom 
House  officers,  a  class  of  students  who  had  burned  the  midnight 
oil  to  such  good  purpose  that  the  first  few  days’  exposure  to 
rough  weather  swept  them  off  like  sheep.  More  than  one  had  to 
tell  of  official  applications  to  the  Commissioners — not  always  at¬ 
tended  with  success — to  relax  the  severity  of  their  ordeal.  With  an 
approach  to  unanimity  rare  enough  in  these  days,  public  officers 
combined  to  deprecate,  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  the  introduction 
of  that  universal  scramble  for  appointments  which  is  called  “open 
competition.”  Out  of  some  dozen  who  were  examined,  Mr.  Harry 
Chester  was  the  only  one  who  was  in  favour  of  the  new  proposal. 
The  witnesses  who  opposed  it  the  most  earnestly  did  so  quite 
as  much  on  the  ground  of  future  evils  which  they  dreaded, 
as  on  account  of  those  of  which  they  have  already  had  the  fore¬ 
taste.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  clerks  who  argue  much  and 
work  little,  or  to  have  the  best  candidates  for  the  service  of  the 
country  set  aside  to  suit  the  literary  crotchets  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  But  when  men  such  as  those  selected  by  open  compe¬ 
tition  rise  high  in  their  offices,  the  case  will  be  much  worse. 
For  the  peculiarity  of  open  competition  is,  that  under  it  no 
shred  of  guarantee  for  the  characters  of  the  candidates  can  bo 
obtained.  Under  a  system  of  nomination,  the  patron  or  his  friend 
knows  something  at  least  of  the  belongings  of  the  nominee.  He 
knows  that  he  has  relationships  and  a  social  position  which  he 
would  shrink  from  dishonouring.  The  Commissioners  make  a 
great  parade  of  the  written  certificates  of  character  they  ob¬ 
tain.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  green¬ 
ness  of  those  who  have  a  theory  to  support;  but,  as  one 
of  the  most  experienced  of  the  Civil  servants  testified,  and  as 
every  one  of  any  experience  knows  perfectly  well,  such  certificates 
are  worth  exactly  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written.  They 
have  often  introduced  dishonest  servants  into  households  ;  they 
have  often  introduced  swindling  secretaries  into  charitable  offices  ; 
and  they  will  assuredly  not  gain  in  validity  because  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  public  service,  which  every  one  thinks  it  lawful  to 
cheat.  This  will  be  a  very  formidable  evil  when  these  well- 
crammed  adventurers,  with  the  minimum  of  character  and  the 
maximum  of  memory,  rise  high  in  the  public  offices,  and  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  confidential  papers.  A  recent  scandal  concerning  a 
letter  from  the  Prince  [Regent  of  Prussia  to  our  Prince  Consort 
ought  to  warn  us  that  we  have  a  faithful  ally  ready  and  anxious 
to  pilfer  important  papers  if  he  can,  and  no  doubt  prepared  to 
pay  a  sufficient  price  for  them.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  it 
seems  there  is  to  be  a  perfect  understanding  between  England 
and  France.  Louis  Napoleon’s  dishonesty  and  our  viridity 
admirably  combine.  He  is  to  provide  the  bribe,  and  we  are 
to  provide  the  rascal. 

The  upshot  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  is  that 
open  competition  will  expose  us  to  many  untried  and  momentous 
risks,  and  will  give  us  no  guarantee  against  unfit  appointments 
that  a  test  examination  will  not  abundantly  secure.  But  it  was 
not  to  publish  this  to  the  world  that  the  Committee  had  under¬ 
taken  their  weary  labours.  They  came  into  the  Committee-room 
to  make  a  report  in  favour  of  open  competition,  and  they  made 
it.  But  matters  have  marvellously  changed  since  they  first 
entered  on  their  task.  It  is  no  longer  sunshine  for  the  doctrinaires. 
Their  patron,  Mr.  Gladstone,  can  barely  bear  up  against  the  in¬ 
dignation  that  has  been  invoked  by  blunders  he  has  already 
committed,  and  he  is  hardly  in  a  condition  to  lure  the  nation 
into  new  ones.  Lord  Palmerston’s  manlier  common  sense  will 
probably  guide  our  course ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  our  young 
theorists  must  be  laid  on  the  shelf  for  a  while  to  cool. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  CORRUPTION. 

T  seems  that,  cleverly  as  we  have  murdered  the  [Reform  Bill, 
we  are  not  to  be  quit  of  its  avenging  progeny.  Like  the 
witch  in  Macbeth,  Lord  John  [Russell  holds  up  the  glass  in 
which  we  may  see  the  future  glories  of  the  long  line  of  successors 
promised  to  the  enemy  whom  we  had  thought  safely  slain.  With 
this  probability  before  us,  it  is  as  well  to  sit  down  calmly  and 
look  at  our  future.  At  first  sight,  as  there  is  to  be  an 
admission  of  a  number  of  poor  electors  which  will  go  far  to 
swamp  the  existing  electoral  body,  the  prospect  is  not  very 
cheerful.  With  a  vast  majority  in  the  constituencies,  and  con¬ 
sequently  an  unrestrained  power  of  taxation  in  the  hands  of 
the  poorer  class,  the  well-to-do  classes  are  likely  to  have  a  bad 
time  of  it.  But  our  chief  consolation  is  the  assurance  that 
wealth  will  always  have  its  influence.  We  do  not  doubt  it.  In 
fact,  a  careful  study  of  the  recent  investigations  at  Gloucester, 
Wakefield,  Berwick,  Beverley,  and  Norwich  will  convince  any 
impartial  inquirer,  not  only  that  wealth  has  its  influence  now,  but 
that  that  influence  is  likely  to  increase  considerably  under  the 
future  system.  Most  of  these  places  are  boroughs  in  which  freemen 
flourish  and  abound;  and  the  lower  we  carry  our  suffrage,  the 
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more  deeply  shall  we  penetrate  into  the  classes  of  which  the  free¬ 
men  are  only  specimens.  Wakefield  was  the  single  exception. 
Having  been  created  by  the  Reform  Act,  it,  of  course,  contained 
no  freemen.  But  the  prices  at  Wakefield  were  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scale,  reaching  as  high  as  fifty  pounds  a  vote.  If 
the  ten-pounders  did  not  establish  their  purity,  at  least  they 
showed  that  they  are  only  venal  at  a  rate  to  which  no  ordinary 
briber  can  attain.  And  it  is  on  the  instance  of  Wakefield  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  elected  to  prove  its  value  for  the 
influence  of  wealth.  In  other  boroughs — such  as  Beverley — 
bribers  and  agents  of  bribery  have  been  ruthlessly  prosecuted. 
In  the  case  of  Wakefield,  the  Attorney-General  had  actually 
proposed  to  prosecute  the  bribers.  This  was  carrying  the  farce 
a  little  too  far.  Tua  res  ac/itur  quum  proximus  ardet.  Even 
Mr.  Bright’s  Catonic  patriotism,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns’  judicial 
impartiality  have  bent  to  the  emergency.  Both  have  interposed 
to  entreat  the  House  to  stay  Sir  Richard  Bethell's  over-zealous 
hand.  The  matter  has  not  come  on  yet  formally  for  discussion  ; 
but,  with  these  two  combined  for  its  assailants,  and  nothing  but 
Sir  R.  Bethell's  honesty  for  its  defence,  we  fear  the  majesty  of 
the  law  has  a  very  poor  chance.  We  may  look,  therefore,  upon 
bribery  for  the  future  as  an  accepted  institution. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  this  “influence  of 
wealth”  as  one  of  the  blemishes  in  our  constitution.  But  as  it  is 
henceforth  to  be  not  a  blemish,  but  a  bulwark,  of  course  its 
development  assumes  a  new  value  in  our  eyes.  It  becomes  inte¬ 
resting  as  a  constitutional  science.  It  deserves  to  be  studied 
and  analysed — its  progress  recorded,  and  its  defects  marked  out 
for  amendment.  The  recent  cases  that  have  been  investigated 
before  Committees  and  Commissions  furnish  ample  material  for 
such  a  study.  We  should  say,  judging  from  these  records,  that 
the  prospect  is  encouraging.  Notwithstanding  the  great  intellects 
that  have  been  employed  upon  it,  the  present  condition  of  the 
science  of  bribery  is  disgracefully  rude,  and  capable  of  enormous 
development.  There  is  something  perfectly  puerile  in  the  pre¬ 
cautions  that  are  taken  to  conceal  it.  The  usual  process  is  to 
employ  some  publican  or  low  attorney  in  the  borough  to  do  the 
work.  Sometimes,  as  at  Gloucester,  he  finds  out  the  individual 
freemen,  and  slips  money  into  their  hands  or  pockets,  or  gives  it 
to  their  wives.  Sometimes,  as  at  Beverley  and  Berwick, 
he  sits  in  a  dark  room,  and  receives  them  one  by  one.  Some¬ 
times,  as  at  Huddersfield,  he  gives  extravagant  prices  for 
pigs.  The  object  of  all  these  devices  seems  to  be  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  third  person  swearing  to  the  transaction,  and  to 
enable  a  voter  to  evade  a  confession  of  it  if  he  likes.  But 
this  is  a  perfectly  futile  manoeuvre  ;  for  the  man  who  will  be 
bribed  to  vote  by  one  side  may  generally  be  bribed  by  the 
other  to  confess  it.  The  real  object  which  the  artistic  briber 
should  have  in  view  is,  not  to  shield  himself — which  is  impossible, 
and  not  very  important — but  to  disconnect  the  sitting  member 
from  the  transaction.  The  great  principle  of  successful  corruption 
is  that  the  corruption  and  the  canvassing  be  performed  by  two 
totally  different  sets  of  men.  The  great  error  is  to  allow  any 
connexion  of  any  sort  to  be  traceable  between  the  briber  and  the 
member.  At  Berwick,  the  briber  w  as  a  person  known  to  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  candidate  previously  to  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  money  was  fetched  out  of  the  bank  by  the  candi¬ 
date’s  own  land-agent.  At  Gloucester,  things  were  done  in  a 
rather  more  workmanlike  manner.  The  money  was  taken  down 
by  a  “  man-in-the-moon,”  wholly  unknown  to  the  towm.  So  far 
so  good.  But  when  it  got  there  it  was  distributed  by  the  can¬ 
didate’s  own  committeemen,  and  the  result  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  two  agencies  of  committeemen  and  bribers 
should  have  been  kept  separate  throughout.  Halcyon  days  of 
bribery  are  at  hand,  when  election  clubs  will  be  formed  in  every 
borough,  and  men  in-the-moon  will  shed  their  beneficent  influence 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  land.  The  classes  paying  direct 
taxation  will  be  utterly  outnumbered  at  the  polling-booth,  and 
will  be  strongly  tempted  to  seize  on  all  means,  fair  or  foul,  to 
rescue  themselves  from  a  false  position.  In  those  days,  we  venture 
to  predict,  strategists  in  bribery  will  appear,  compared  to  whom 
Coppock  was  a  pigmy.  When  the  election  for  a  borough  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  the  model  candidate  and  the  model  briber  will  set  out  at 
once,  but  not  together.  They  will  probably  never  have  seen  each 
other.  The  candidate  will  go  to  the  party  hotel,  make  his  party 
speeches,  issue  addresses  redolent  of  purity,  and  breathing  forth 
lofty  indignation  at  the  arts  practised  by  his  opponent.  Hewill  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  as  few  committeemen  as  possible,  and  those 
will  be  men  of  the  most  unimpeachable  reputation.  Erom  the 
moment  of  his  reaching  the  borough  as  candidate  to  the  moment 
of  his  leaving  it  as  elected  member,  neither  he  nor  any  one  with 
whom  he  has  canvassed,  or  even  consulted,  will  have  the  slightest 
cognizance  of  any  act  of  bribery.  Meanwhile  the  man-in-the- 
moon  will  come,  armed  with  bags  of  sovereigns,  given  him,  not 
by  the  candidate,  but  by  the  club  to  whose  electoral  fund  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  party  the  candidate  has,  of  course, 
largely  subscribed.  When  he  has  reached  the  borough,  he  will 
go  to  some  neutral  inn,  and  employ  somebody  unconnected  with 
the  candidate  to  carry  round  the  bribes.  He  will  practise  no 
absurd  tricks  of  concealment — he  will  despise  dark  rooms  and 
secret  signs.  It  is  perfectly  idle  for  him  to  attempt  to  conceal  from 
the  busy  gossip  of  a  country  town  the  errand  on  which  he  is  come; 
only,  if  his  victory  is  tolerably  secure,  it  will  be  wise  in  him  to 
bribe  two  or  three  safe  men  in  behalf  of  the  other  side,  in  order 
that  the  counsel  may  afterwards  try  to  persuade  the  Committee 


that  he  was  really  employed  by  the  other  party  to  discredit  the 
member  who  won.  After  the  election  is  over,  he  may  return  to 
his  avocations  ;  but  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  and  the  gentleman  who  has  distributed  the  money 
at  the  Club  should  retire  to  Prance  for  a  brief  space.  It’ 
Annual  Parliaments  should  be  introduced  together  with  other 
reforms,  members  will  probably  find  it  cheaper  to  combine 
together,  irrespective  of  party,  and  hire  an  hotel  at  Boulogne, 
at  which  the  various  men-in-the-moon  from  the  300  odd 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  can  be  quartered  economically 
during  their  temporary  exile.  When  the  Committee  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  the  petition  heard,  that  enlightened  tribunal 
will  find  plenty  of  bribery  and  not  a  trace  of  agency;  and 
they  will  report,  as  in  duty  bound,  that  “it  is  not  proved  to 
their  satisfaction  that  it  was  committed  with  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  sitting  member  or  his  agents.”  Of  coui’se  such  a 
system  of  saving  the  country  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  some 
havock  upon  the  morality  of  the  “  heirs  of  freedom”  on  whom  it 
is  brought  to  bear.  But  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  theory  or 
an  indiscreet  pledge,  choose  to  entrust  a  vote  to  men  whose  need 
of  money  is  more  imperious  than  their  political  convictions,  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  such  a  result.  They  may  rest  assured 
that,  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  the  wealthy  will 
never  submit  to  fiscal  plunder,  if  a  little  insurance  in  the 
shape  of  bribery  can  avert  it.  A  needy  voter,  as  a  rule,  will  be  a 
bribed  voter,  even  in  a  country  like  America,  whose  whole  frame 
is  convulsed  with  political  agitation — much  more  in  a  country 
like  England,  where  political  feeling  has  almost  died  out  among 
the  masses.  The  Presidential  election  every  four  years  regularly 
costs  the  transfer  of  ninety  thousand  places;  and  the  President 
himself  has  complained  of  the  growing  bribery  which  has  infected 
all  other  elections. 

As  the  politician  of  the  future  is  to  look  to  the  influence  of 
wealth  for  his  security,  he  ought  not  to  overlook  another  mode  in 
which  bribery  promotes  that  influence.  Election  Committees, 
though  created  ostensibly  to  repress  bribery,  are  in  reality  its 
most  potent  instrument  in  upholding  the  influence  of  wealth. 
Indeed,  but  for  their  value  in  this  respect,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  understand  what  has  induced  the  House 
of  Commons  to  tolerate  them  so  long.  Of  course  this  reason 
cannot  be  stated  publicly.  There  are  decent  conventional 
grounds  for  retaining  them  which  everybody  understands.  When 
any  indiscreet  enthusiast  hints  at  their  defects,  he  is  told  that  he 
is  impugning  one  of  the  oldest  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  No  doubt  such  privileges  were  of  importance  in  days 
when  the  House  trembled  at  the  frown  of  a  Tudor  sovereign. 
But,  in  these  times,  the  pretence  that  it  is  afraid  that  any  other  body 
in  the  State  will  assail  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  Napoleon’s  fear 
that,  unless  he  stole  Savoy,  Sardinia  would  invade  him.  The 
Election  Committee,  however,  though  of  course  it  is  of  no  service  in 
protecting  the  House  of  Commons,  which  needs  no  protection,  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  use  in  keeping  out  poor  M.P.s.  It  combines 
every  characteristic  of  a  bad,  and  therefore  of  a  dear  tribunal.  It  is 
stationary,  and  therefore  witnesses  must  bo  brought  up  from  the 
Orkneys  or  the  Land’s  End  to  attend  its  lengthy  sittings.  It  is 
unpaid,  and  therefore  the  members  cannot  be  expected  to  sit 
more  than  five  hours  a  day,  or,  after  a  late  division  the  night 
before,  to  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  evidence.  It  is 
wholly  unpractised  in  the  management  of  atrial,  and  therefore  the 
counsel  set  its  authority  utterly  at  defiance,  wasting  their  own 
time  and  their  client’s  money  in  interrupting,  squabbling,  abusing 
each  other,  and  talking  all  at  once.  But  its  composition  is 
its  worst  feature.  It  is  the  only  tribunal  in  the  kingdom  which 
has  an  acknowledged  and  warm  interest  in  the  cause  it  is  trying- 
Two  of  its  members  are  chosen  because  they  are  Conservative 
partisans,  and  two  because  they  are  Liberal  partisans,  and  the 
chairman  is  chosen  because  he  is  a  man  of  some  distinction 
in  the  House,  and,  therefore,  must  needs  be  something  of  a 
partisan.  The  result  of  this  partisanship  in  the  Committee 
is  that  counsel  presume  on  it — often  justly,  sometimes  unjustly. 
No  point  is  too  desperate  for  a  counsel  to  fight,  who  thinks  he 
has  the  majority  of  a  Committee  on  his  side.  Any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  read  through  the  records  of  these  Com¬ 
mittees  will  often  see  division  after  division,  from  the  beginning 
of  an  inquiry  to  the  end,  on  points  of  law,  or  on  points  of  fact, 
decided,  with  monotonous  regularity,  in  favour  of  the  party  to 
which  the  majority  belongs.  The  justice  administered  by  igno¬ 
rance  and  partiality  is  always  dear  justice,  because  it  infuses  a 
gambling  spirit  into  the  suitors.  The  consequence  of  these 
combined  causes  is,  that  an  Election  Committee  costs  from  3000/. 
to  5000^.  a  week  to  either  side,  and  occupies  more  time  than 
would  be  occupied  by  half-a-dozen  trials  of  similar  calibre  at 
NisiPrius.  The  Conservatives  might  have  spared  themselves 
the  distress  which  they  expressed  when  the  Pronerty  Qualifi¬ 
cation  was  abolished  by  their  own  friends.  The  Election  Com¬ 
mittee  is  a  keener  test  than  any  nominal  qualification  could 
apply.  We  ourselves  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  the 
wealth  of  a  member,  if  he  is  representing  the  voters  and  obeying 
the  behests  of  a  Trades’  Union  constituency.  But  if  an  M.  P.’s 
wealth  is  any  guarantee  to  the  constitution,  the  present  system 
admirably  secures  it.  Mr.  George  Potter  may  get  himself 
elected,  if  he  pleases  ;  but  he  will  take  possession  of  his  coveted 
honours  “bare  and  stripped.”  Election  agents  are  not  bad 
hands  at  plucking;  and  whatever  the  Election  agents  leave,  he 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  Parliamentary  agents  will  secure. 
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THE  NEAPOLITAN  CONSTITUTION. 

T  ES  Bourbons  se  rendent  et  ne  meurent  pas.  The  con- 
cessions  which  the  King  of  Naples  so  long  refused  to  the 
pressing  remonstrances  of  friendly  counsellors  have  been  wrung 
from  him  at  last  by  terror.  In  his  short  reign,  Francis  II.  has 
found  time  to  display  all  the  characteristic  vices  of  his  family, 
and  to  crowd  into  a  few  months  an  amount  of  fanatical  cruelty, 
obstinate  blindness,  and  cowardly  repentance  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  disgrace  a  lifetime.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  his 
house  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  render  itself  alike  odious 
in  prosperity  and  contemptible  in  misfortune.  The  days  when 
a  falling  tyrant  gathered  his  robes  about  him  and  expired  with 
decency  are  past.  The  last  act  of  a  despairing  Bourbon  is 
usually  to  lie.  The  present  Monarch  will  be  the  third  of  the 
line  who,  in  the  last  forty  years,  has  consented,  during  an  hour 
of  panic,  to  wear  the  colours  of  the  Carbonari  and  call  the 
Almighty  to  be  witness  of  the  sincerity  of  a  cowardly  conver¬ 
sion.  Another  member  of  the  race  has  lately  proved  that  this 
noble  family  cannot,  in  Spain  any  more  than  in  Naples,  be 
trusted  upon  parole.  Francis  II.  has,  no  doubt,  been  struck 
by  the  suggestive  conduct  of  his  kinsman.  To  save  his 
person,  he  has  naturally  been  willing,  at  the  last  moment,  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  principles  ;  and  if  he  is  a  true  son  or  a  true  cousin,  he 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be  hampered  longer  than  he  can  help 
by  an  oath  which  he  would  never  have  given  if  it  had  not  been 
unfortunately  expedient  to  do  so.  If  necessary,  the  Jesuits,  who 
guide  the  conscience  of  the  Court  of  Naples,  will  be  of  one  mind 
with  the  profound  jurisconsults  who  surround  the  Count  de 
Montemohn  as  regards  the  convenience  of  making,  and  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  breaking,  a  kingly  pledge. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  tardy  penitence  of  Francis  II. 
will  save  his  worthless  dynasty.  Taught  by  the  experience  of 
fifty  years  of  perjury  and  deceit,  his  subjects  are  fully  warranted 
in  assuming  that  the  promises  of  a  Bourbon  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  substantial  guarantees  of  reform.  The  language  of  the 
French  preacher  who  translated  the  petition  Ex  Into  feeds  eripe 
nos  Domine  by  the  witty  paraphrase,  Seigneur ,  debourbonnez 
nous,  might  well  serve  for  an  expression  of  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  every  liberal  Italian.  But  there  are  a  considerable  party  at 
Naples  who,  from  various  motives,  would  prefer  some  other 
solution  of  the  difficulty  to  the  expulsion  of  the  present  reigning 
family.  In  every  revolution  there  are  men  whose  character  and 
antecedents  stand  above  suspicion  that  remain  loyal  to  a  tottering 
throne,  even  when  it  has  ceased  to  merit  their  allegiance  or  respect. 
Over  and  above  these,  there  are  the  Dualists,  who,  upon  principle, 
would  rather  see  a  separate  Neapolitan  Kingdom  than  the  South 
and  North  united  under  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  sovereignty  of 
Francis  II.  is  regarded  by  others  as  the  only  sure  way  of  discon¬ 
certing,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  intrigues  of  theMuratists  and 
of  the  ultra-democratic  faction.  Meanwhile,  diplomatic  activity  has 
redoubled.  The  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  beyond  doubt,  is 
exerting  all  its  influence  in  support  of  the  cause  of  separatism. 
Apart  from  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  Piedmont  and  friendship 
to  Naples  which  she  has  retained  along  with  her  other  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Crimean  war — apart  from  the  religious  tenacity 
with  which  she  clings  to  the  assertion  of  the  principles  of  autho¬ 
rity  and  of  Divine  right — it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Kussia 
has  in  Italy,  no  less  than  elsewhere,  a  traditional  policy  to  main¬ 
tain.  The  proposition,  made  in  1805  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
that  the  Peninsula  should  form  three  distinct  monarchies,  united 
by  a  federal  bond,  is  a  fundamental  part  of  it.  She  has  never 
been  desirous  that  Italy  should  fall  either  into  French  or  into 
Austrian  hands.  Had  it  depended  upon  the  vote  of  the  Czar, 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  would  still  have  been  maintained  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  Eugene  Beauharnais  would  have  remained 
Sovereign  of  an  independent  State,  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
would  never  have  had  Milan.  The  recent  annexation  of  Etruria 
and  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Church  to  the  Crown  of  Sardinia 
is  disagreeable  to  Kussia,  partly  because  it  is  the  triumph  of  revo¬ 
lution,  but  also  because  it  is  a  distribution  of  Italian  territory  of 
which  she  disapproves.  It  is  not  her  interest  that  Italy  should  he 
too  weak,  neither  would  she  willingly  see  it  become  too  strong.  In 
either  ease  a  revolutionary  European  war  might  be  the  result — a 
catastrophe  which  is  the  bite  noire  of  Russian  statesmanship. 
As  the  union  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  would  be  a  decided  step 
towards  the  liberation  of  Xenetia,  Austria,  too,  is  interested  in 
upholding  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  France  is  particularly  anxious  for  any  further 
aggrandizement  of  Sardinia.  The  combined  diplomacy,  then,  of 
these  three  greatPowers  is  possibly  working  towards  the  same  end. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  is  over.  However,  a 
general  rising  at  Naples,  which  of  course  is  on  the  cards,  may 
yet  baffle  diplomatists,  and  resolve  the  question  by  a  coup  de 
main. 

Two  formidable  obstacles  still  remain  in  the  way  of  the  retention 
of  the  present  dynasty.  First  and  foremost,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Sicily?  The  Sicilian  question  is  one  totally  distinct  from 
the  Neapolitan.  In  all  the  Sicilian  revolutions  of  this  century, 
national  independence  has  been  the  object  of  the  struggle  far 
more  than  constitutional  government  or  political  freedom.  The 
Sicilians  hate  Francis  II.,  not  only  because  he  is  a  tyrant,  but 
also  because  he  is  a  Neapolitan.  Should  he  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  Crown  of  Naples,  he  is  not  a  whit  nearer  recovering  the  Crown 
of  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  questioned  by  many  persons 


whether  that  island  is  capable  of  governing  itself.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  an  English  statesman  despaired  of  planting 
liberal  institutions  among  a  people  so  silly  and  depraved.  Since 
the  days  of  Castlereagh  and  Lord  William  Beqtinck,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  their  character  has  improved;  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  tales  of  disorder  which  have  reached  us  lately, 
thi’ough  the  medium  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  are  not  such  as 
to  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  Sicilians  of  i860  are  very  unlike 
the  Sicilians  of  1813.  The  armed  mountaineers  who  harassed 
the  retreat  of  Desauget  in  1848,  and  who  have  fought  with 
tolerable  valour  under  the  standard  of  Garibaldi  in  the  present 
war,  appear  to  be  more  capable  of  conducting  themselves  like 
soldiers  than  like  citizens.  The  advantages  of  a  national  Par¬ 
liament  and  representative  government  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
first  thing  that  they  wish  for.  They  want  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  only  hope  of  settling  the 
difficulty  lies  in  their  annexation  to  Sardinia.  In  their  present  state 
of  feeling,  the  step  would  be  a  popular  one,  and  as  it  is  the  only 
step  that  can  possibly  satisfy  them,  in  all  probability  it  will  be 
taken.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  a  spontaneous  in¬ 
stinct  has  led  them  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Savoy.  But  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  doubting 
whether  any  but  the  most  enlightened  Neapolitans  would  be  con¬ 
tented  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  In  the  last  revolution,  the  short-lived  Constitu¬ 
tional  Parliament  of  Naples  w'ns  as  anxious  as  the  King  to 
reduce  the  insurgents  of  Messina  to  subjection,  and  though  the 
Liberals  of  the  mainland  might  be  willing  that  all  the  possessions 
of  the  Crown  should  be  united  in  one  great  Italian  Kingdom, 
they  would  be  naturally  disinclined  to  sever  the  destinies  of 
Sicily  and  Naples.  The  Neapolitans  are  as  desirous  of  keeping 
Sicily  as  Sicily  is  desirous  of  getting  free.  One  course  alone 
seems  open  forrestoring  and  guaranteeing  peace — the  formal  depo¬ 
sition  of  Francis  II.,  and  the  tranter  of  all  his  dominions  to 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

Though  not  equally  grave,  the  second  obstacle  which  appears 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  arrangement  which  doe3  not 
embrace  among  its  provisions  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  is 
nevertheless  a  serious  one.  A  firm  alliance  with  Piedmont  is 
one  of  the  conditions  upon  w’hicli  alone  the  Neapolitans  will 
consent  to  give  their  King  another  trial.  In  his  extreme  despair 
the  King  has  consented  to  the  terms.  But  Sardinia,  naturally 
enough,  seems  disinclined  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  alliance.  The 
Ministerial  journals  of  Turin  persist  in  saying  that  it  would  be  the 
wildest  of  chimeras.  In  the  first  place,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Naples  at  such  a  juncture  would  be  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  reseating  the  pi’esent  dynasty  upon  its  throne.  Despite 
all  the  pressure  put  upon  her  by  France,  this  is  a  responsibility 
that  Sardinia  is  hardly  willing  to  incur.  She  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  to  vouch  for  the  King’s  newly -born  sincerity  to  his  angry 
and  discontented  people.  Secondly, the  Italians  of  theNorth  would 
not  for  a  moment  tolerate  any  entente  cor  diale  between  Naples  and 
Piedmont  that  was  not  to  be  based  upon  a  radical  change  in  the 
foreign  no  less  than  the  domestic  policy  of  the  former.  Venice 
is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  secret  of  the  Italian  question.  War 
to  the  Austrians  was  the  watchword  of  the  last,  and  is  not  the 
least  of  the  silent  ideas  that  animate  the  present  revolution. 
Francis  II.  has  not  proposed  to  tender  to  Victor  Emmanuel  his 
alliance  for  offensive  as  well  as  for  defensive  purposes.  Yet  public 
opinion  in  the  North  would  be  satisfied  with  no  less.  Count 
Cavour,  after  all,  is  a  Minister  whose  power  is  founded  on  public 
opinion;  and  he  cannot  afford  to  disregard  or  to  defy  it.  His 
position  at  Turin  is  not  so  impregnable  as  it  was  some  four 
months  back.  A  Parliamentary  Opposition  has  started  into 
being,  whose  susceptibilities  have  been  wounded  by  the  cession 
of  Savoy  and  Nice.  The  party  of  Mazzini  are  beginning  seriously 
to  stir  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  newly-constituted 
Kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  letter  of  the  Count  of  Syracuse, 
the  Neapolitan  alliance  might  have  been  possible,  had  the  Nea¬ 
politan  Monarch  conceded  the  reforms  suggested  to  him  by  that 
sagacious  counsellor.  If  the  view’s  of  the  Turin  Cabinet  are 
adequately  represented  by  their  organs  in  the  press,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  consider  his  hour  of  grace  to  be  past  beyond 
recall.  But  the  official  offer  of  the  alliance,  at  the  date  of  the 
last  despatches,  had  not  yet  been  made,  and.  it  is  impossible, 
when  so  much  may  occur  in  the  interim,  to  predict  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  at  last  received.  In 
his  speech  of  Thursday,  Lord  John  Russell  laid  down  with 
justice  and  perspicuity  the  course  which  it  is  England’s  duty  to 
pursue.  The  country,  which  in  1848  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
Sicilian  independence  under  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  w  ill  acquiesce 
in  whatever  decision  the  Italians  themselves  may  arrive  at  on 
the  subject  in  i860.  But  it  is  our  business  entirely  to  abstain 
from  offering  officious  advice  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  with  the  history  of  our  unfor¬ 
tunate  relations  with  Sicily  during  the  last  half  century  before  his 
eyes,  no  English  Minister  would  dream  of  pledging  this  country 
to  guarantee  any  form  of  government  whatever  to  the  inhabitants 
of  either  kingdom,  so  long  as  a  Bourbon  is  on  the  Throne. 


THE  IRISH  CRUSADERS. 

E  lately  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  feelings  of 
horrified  amazement  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
had  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  champions  who  have 
rushed  so  devotedly  to  their  defence.  No  considerations  of  expe- 
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diency  not  even  loyalty  to  a  paternal  Government — could  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  the  shock  which  the  peculiarities  of  Hibernian 
demeanour  and  costume  occasioned  to  the  a:sthetic  sensibilities  of 
an  Italian  populace.  Eyes  long  accustomed  to  judge  critically 
ot  picturesque  outline,  harmonious  colouring,  and  symmetrical 
proportions,  naturally  found  little  that  was  gratifying  in  frieze 
coe:  knee  breeches,  and  shillelaghs.  The  green  habiliments 

provided  by  Papal  benevolence  can  but  have  slightly  alleviated 
the  horror  ot  the  spectacle.  A  genuine  Irish  howl,  such  as 
would  recal  to  every  faithful  child  of  Erin  the  wild  enjoyments 
of  his  island  home,  would  ring  like  the  yell  of  doom  amid  the 
gentle  modulations  of  a  Southern  dialect.  To  wait  for  your 
enemy  in  a  dark  passage  and  silently  stab  him  in  his  back  may 
be  more  wicked,  but  is  certainly  less  barbarian,  than  playfully  to 
break  your  dearest  friend’s  head  in  a  mid-day  riot.  “  These  ter¬ 
rible  Irish  have  no  doubt  by  this  time  become  the  conventional 
bugbear  with  which  the  screaming  infants  of  Italy  are  reduced 
to  submission.  Paddy  must,  we  fear,  have  felt  himself  sadly 
misunderstood  by  the  contemplated  objects  of  his  heroic  bene¬ 
volence,  Other  great  philanthropists  have  shared  a  similar  fate. 
The  world  has  never  appreciated  its  truest  friends ;  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  Home  was  unable  to  repress  a  transient 
shudder  as  the  “  Battalion  of  St.  Patrick,”  with  all  the  impetuo¬ 
sity  of  inexperienced  enthusiasm,  came  tramping  along  the  Via 
Sacra  to  add  one  more  historical  association  to  the  thousand 
memories  of  the  Eteri;"!  City.  Such  a  reception  must  certainly 
have  thrown  a  damp  upon  the  zeal  which  had  been  burning  so 
ardently  all  the  way  from  Sligo  or  Tipperary.  To  have  gone  a 
thousand  miles  to  serve  a  friend  only  to  be  greeted  with  an 
exclamation  of  disgust  at  one’s  personal  appearance,  must  be, 
even  to  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the  Celt,  a  chilling  and 
humiliating  position.  But  other  and  still  crueller  vicissitudes 
were  in  store  for  these  latest  defenders  of  the  faith. 

Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  reruni 

Tendimus  in  Latium — • 

but  the  “Pope’s  Own”  were  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of 
sorrows.  The  perverse  stupidity  of  an  unfeeling  commander 
placed  them  at  once  in  a  position  the  most  opposite  to  their  ex¬ 
pectations  and  the  most  repugnant  to  the  untutored  sentiment 
of  every  Hibernian  crusader.  They  came  prepared  “  to  dictate, 
to  choose,  and  to  criticise” — they  remained  to  drill.  General 
Lamoriciere  seems  to  have  taken  a  most  degradingly  prosaic  view 
of  the  necessities  of  the  position.  The  uncalculating  ardour 
which  was  burning  to  support  the  ascendancy  of  a  spiritual 
Eather  against  the  intrigues  of  earthly  Sovereigns  and  the  out¬ 
rages  of  unbelieving  populations,  did  not,  in  his  judgment,  super¬ 
sede  the  vulgar  obligations  of  military  routine.  He  has  espe¬ 
cially  high  aims  for  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  accordingly  subjects  it 
to  a  discipline  proportionally  severe.  He  looks  upon  it,  we  are 
told,  “  as  a  man  would  on  a  young  horse  of  incomparable  mettle 
and  bottom,  needing  a  great  deal  to  break  it  in,  but  if  once  broke 
in,  worth  a  score  of  ordinary  stuff.”  Accordingly,  after  a  few 
pats  of  encouragement,  he  has  proceeded  to  tie  up  its  legs,  and  is 
teaching  it  to  walk  on  its  knees  preliminary  to  more  advanced 
exercitations.  The  disappointment  is  of  course  intense.  Many 
Volunteers,  whose  creative  imaginations  had  already  provided 
them  with  posts  of  the  highest  distinction,  are  condemned  to 
serve  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  unromantic  capacity  of  simple 
privates.  Even  young  officers  learn,  to  their  astonishment,  that 
they  are  relegated  to  the  ranks  till  their  duties  are  thoroughly 
known.  Human  infirmity  can  scarcely  submit  with  patience  to 
be  disabused  so  cruelly  of  its  fondest  illusions.  Burning  crusaders 
naturally  find  it  difficult  to  coerco  their  wild  dreams  of  conquest 
into  compliance  with  the  conventional  evolutions  of  goose-step  or 
the  reproachful  mandate  of  “  As  you  were.”  All  the  chivalry  of  a 
religious  hero  rises  in  rebellion  against  the  revolting  monotony  of 
“eyes  right.”  An  Irish  Volunteer’s  eyes  should  be  fixed,  he 
feels,  not  according  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  custom,  but  on 
the  star  which  guides  him  to  victory  or  death.  He  is  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  where  glory  waits  him,  but  not  to  be  the  slave  of  a 
capricious  sergeant.  Eugene  of  Savoy,  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us, 
considered  that  those  men  made  the  greatest  generals  whose 
minds  had  not  been  cramped  by  a  too  long  familiarity  with  the 
details  of  subordinate  positions.  The  Dublin  recruits  are  evi¬ 
dently  afraid  of  incapacitating  themselves  for  a  successful  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  commander-in-chief.  General  Lamo- 
ricidre,  however,  has  been  in  Algiers,  and  holds  that  good  officers 
are  made  out  of  good  soldiers,  and  that  Irishmen  least  of  all  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  rudiments  of  a  military  education. 
But  if  the  General  wras  firm,  the  Volunteers  were  unconvinced. 
At  last  the  prevailing  discontent  found  relief  in  a  congenial  out¬ 
burst  of  insubordination.  Every  detail  of  the  story  is  delight¬ 
fully  characteristic.  A  healthy  impetuosity  colours  it  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Travellers,  we  know,  carry  their  own  atmosphere 
with  them.  The  Jews  in  Babylon  wandered  in  mournful  reverie  to 
their  deserted  temple ;  and  St.  Patrick’s  voluntary  exiles  evidently 
imagined  themselves  once  more  in  Donnybrook  Fair.  Laffan,  a 
young  man,  “  very  respectable  and  nicely  educated,”  but  rather 
indiscreet,  and  excessively  discontented,  is  the  hero  of  the 
occasion.  His  lofty  spirit,  chafing  under  the  performance 
of  the  menial  services  of  rank  and  file,  prompted  him  at 
last  to  strip  off  the  uniform  which  was  at  once  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  official  unfairness  and  the  badge  of  his  own  degra¬ 
dation.  His  refusal  to  resume  the  discarded  garments  neces¬ 
sarily  led  the  commanding  lieutenant  to  order  his  arrest. 


But  the  sergeant  to  whom  this  unpleasing  function  was  entrusted 
was  not  so  lost  to  all  finer  feeling  as  to  lend  himself  to  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  such  wanton  tyranny.  At  once  he  laid  aside  tho 
sergeant  and  assumed  the  man ;  and  instead  of  arresting  Laffan, 
proceeded  to  rouse  his  comrades  to  resist  the  order.  Others  of 
the  corps,  seeing  the  prospect  of  a  fight,  had  the  good  taste  to  side 
with  the  lieutenant ;  and  the  insubordinate  faction,  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privileges  of  asylum,  retired  gracefully  into  the 
Irish  College,  and  there,  with  true  Celtic  versatility,  forthwith 
repented  and  succumbed. 

So  promising  a  row  was  not,  however,  permitted  thus  pre¬ 
maturely  to  expire.  St.  Patrick’s  battalion  felt  that  they  would 
bo  doing  dishonour  to  their  national  patron  if  so  fine  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  were  to  slip  away  unused,  Some  were  for  taking  sum¬ 
mary  vengeance  on  the  insubordinates  who  had  disgraced  the 
brigade  ;  others  breathed  forth  their  indignation  against  the  in¬ 
tolerable  strictness  of  the  Lamoriciere  regime.  Swiss  and  French 
idlers  gathered  round  in  expectation  of  some  tragical  denouement ; 
while  the  Homan  crowd,  shuddering  in  silent  amazement,  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  with  stoical  calmness  for  some  new  and  still 
more  horrible  phase  of  Hibernian  barbarism.  Ominous  mut- 
terings  of  complaint,  fervent  ejaculations  of  piety  or  vengeance, 
busy  whispers  of  ill-suppressed  inquisitiveness,  still  filled  the 
air  when  Milos  O’Beilly  of  Knock  abbey  Castle,  the  Major 
of  the  battalion— arrived,  a  most  seasonable  Deus  ex  machina  for 
the  solution  of  so  critical  an  entanglement.  A  brief  but  beau¬ 
tiful  address  soon  charmed  to  rest  the  rising  spirit  of  the  storm. 
Neptune  waving  his  sceptre  over  the  debris  of  the  Trojan  fleet 
scarcely  produced  a  more  instantaneous  tranquillity.  “  You  never 
saw  any  change  so  sudden  and  complete.”  Every  face  beamed 
at  once  with  cheerfulness  and  docility  ;  not  a  voice  but  breathed 
contentment  as  the  orator  of  Knockabbey  Castle  came  to  a  glowing 
end.  But  the  peace,  so  rapidly  established,  was  proportionately 
shortlived.  “  A  deplorable  incident  ”  soon  made  matters  worse 
than  ever.  Some  Belgian  Volunteers  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  outbreak,  been  drawn  up  outside  the  Irish  barrack,  and 
Irish  sensibility  was  naturally  wounded  at  the  idea  of  Belgian 
supervision.  The  thought  was  no  sooner  entertained  than  it 
found  practical  expression.  Paddy  dashed  his  fist  in  a  Belgian 
private’s  face  ;  and  a  Belgian  officer,  unaccustomed  probably  to 
such  little  manifestations  of  feeling,  gave  his  troops  the  order  to 
fire.  A  moment  more,  and  the  defenders  of  the  Church  would  have 
been  on  the  high  road  to  mutual  extermination.  Again,  how¬ 
ever,  O’Reilly,  providentially  opportune,  rushed  upon  the  scene, 
and  took  his  stand  between  the  hostile  ranks  ;  and  his  “  voice  of 
thunder  ”  stayed  the  volley  which  was  waiting  to  be  poured  from 
the  Belgian  barrels.  Fresh  Irish  forces  were  by  this  time 
crowding  in,  and  Irish  impetuosity — such  is  the  modest  account 
of  the  Nation — soon  carried  everything  before  it.  Rushing  un¬ 
armed  upon  the  fully  equipped  Belgians,  they  soon,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say,  completely  mastered  them  in  hand  to  hand  fight. 
Guns  were  torn  away,  bayonets  “twisted  off  like  twigs  and 
thrown  into  the  air  by  dozens,”  stones  were  thrown,  swords 
drawn,  and  all  the  luxury  of  a  bear-fight  as  completely  realized 
as  the  wildest  Tipperary  boy  could  possibly  desire.  Tho  Belgians 
appear  to  have  acquiesced  with  laudable  good  humour  in  a 
programme  of  amusements  which,  from  their  point  of  view,  was 
certainly  not  without  its  objectionable  features.  They  probably 
felt,  however,  that  they  were  dealing  with  the  strange  and  half- 
reclaimed  inhabitants  of  a  barbarous  island,  whose  partial  civi¬ 
lization  presented  enough  that  was  curious  in  its  sudden  transi¬ 
tions  and  violent  outbursts  to  atone  for  the  occasional  incon¬ 
veniences  to  which  on-lookers  were  exposed.  In  England  we  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  hear  with  regret  of  anything  which  throws 
contempt  and  ridicule  on  so  disgraceful  a  development  of  religious 
partisanship.  If  ever  anything  was  established  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  preponderance  of  evidence,  it  is  the  general  disaffection 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  regard  their  present  Govern¬ 
ment.  No  one  who  is  not  either  wilfully  dishonest  or  blinded 
by  fanaticism  can  doubt  that  it  is  unendurably  vexatious,  ineffi¬ 
cient,  and  tyrannical.  It  is  disgraceful  that  men  should  leave 
our  shores  to  act  as  condottieri  in  its  service  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  a 
still  deeper  disgrace  to  the  Throne  which  has  to  be  propped  up 
by  so  miserable  an  expedient.  Catholic  bishops  fill  their  pastorals 
with  rhetoric  about  the  “  independence  and  dignity”  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  pious  efforts  of  the  Volunteers  for  its  effective 
maintenance.  It  is  strange  that  even  ecclesiastics  can  deceive 
themselves  as  to  the  degree  in  which  Pio  Nono  is  likely  to  be 
rendered  either  dignified  or  independent  by  his  present  sup¬ 
porters.  History  has  shown  before  this — 

ITow  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppressed, 

When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool’s  request. 

And  it  can  surely  have  been  no  propitious  deity  which  has  granted 
a  favourable  response  to  the  latest  aspirations  of  the  Papal  Court, 
and  has  filled  the  streets  of  Rome,  in  a  great  political  crisis,  with 
a  lawless  rabble  of  scatterbrained  and  passionate  Irishmen. 


JOCKEY  CLUB  LEGISLATION. 

rgJHE  meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club  last  week  at  Newmarket 
_iL  has  resulted  in  resolutions  which  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
regulation  of  the  Turf  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  to  which 
it  has  hitherto  belonged.  Three  rules  have  been  adopted  which 
promise  to  do  much  to  remedy  the  abuses  lately  complained  of  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  and  notice  lias  been  given  for  tlie  next  meeting 
of  a  proposal  which,  would  carry  the  much-needed  work  of  Turf  Be- 
form  to  a  point  which  we  had  scarcely  ventured  to  think  possible. 
The  first  of  these  new  rules  relates  to  what  may  seem  a  slight, 
but  is  really  a  very  important  matter.  An  addition  of  3  lb.  is  to 
be  made  to  the  weight  carried  at  the  Derby,  Oaks,  St.  Leger, 
and  two  or  three  other  three-year-okl  races.  At  present  the 
weight  is  Sst.  71b.,  and  it  will  in  future  be  8st,  rolb.  The 
effect  of  this  change  will  be  that  the  best  jockeys  will  be  able  to 
ride  in  these  great  races  without  making  such  painful  and  even 
dangerous  efforts  as  they  have  often  been  obliged  to  do  to  bring 
themselves  within  the  weight  at  which  their  competitors  have  been 
allowed  to  ride.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  limit  of  8st.  7 lb. 
stood  just  two  or  three  pounds  below  the  lowest  point  of  weight 
which  many  jockeys  found  it  possible  to  reach  without  impairing 
their  strength,  and  even  injuring  their  constitutions,  by  excessive 
wasting.  A  popular  sporting  writer,  speaking  of  two  celebrated 
jockeys,  has  put  very  forcibly  the  necessity  for  the  change  which 
has  now  been  made  : — 

In  physical  power,  Marson  was  the  strongest  of  the  two,  as  ho  was  always 
able,  from  his  slight  make,  to  ride  8st.  easily;  while  Butler  ought  never  to 
have  gone  to  scale  for  some  seasons  before  his  death  under  8st.  1  olb.,  and 
wore  and  fretted  himself  away  in  getting  off  the  other  three  pounds. 

And  he  proceeds  to  say  that  had  the  new  superseded  the  8st.  ylb* 
rule,  “  which  just  crushes  the  heart  out  of  many  a  jockey,  we 
might,  humanly  speaking,  have  had  Frank  yet.”  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  tbe  highest  skill  and  experience  should  altogether 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  physical  power  and  of  steadiness  of 
nerve  produced  by  severe  exercise  and  starvation.  Some  of  the 
best  jockeys  either  cannot  ride  at  all  in  important  races,  or  they 
do  not  ride  so  •well  as  they  would  do  if  their  energies  were  unim¬ 
paired  ;  and  sometimes  their  careers  have  been  prematurely 
closed  through  the  violent  treatment  to  which  they  have  subjected 
themselves  at  the  opening  of  every  season  to  get  rid  of  the 
winter’s  growth  of  flesh.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  and 
are  many  good  jockeys,  who,  being  very  small  and  at  the  same 
time  very  strong,  can  ride  easily  at  much  less  than  the  Derby 
weight,  and  who  never  throughout  their  careers  are  troubled  with 
a  pound  of  flesh  that  they  need  wish  away.  Thus  we  read, 
among  the  chronicles  of  bygone  heroes,  of  Conolly  and  Pavis, 
“  who"  had  immense  practice,  both  being  able  to  ride  under 
7st.  81b.;”  and  of  Johnny  Gray,  “who  could  always  ride 
6st.  81b.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  of  Sam  Day  the  elder, 
who  was  recalled  from  farming  to  the  saddle,  and  for  that  purpose 
wasted  from  11st.  61b.  to  7st.  1  sib. ;  and  of  Sam  Arnull,  to  whom 
“wasting  was  a  sore  burden,”  but  who  nevertheless  “  performed 
the  unrivalled  feat  of  knocking  off  71b.  in  a  single  day,”  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  much-coveted  mount.  Such  things  have  been  done 
in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  or  at  the  bidding  of  inexorable  necessity 
— for  the  jockey  is  apt  to  spend  his  money  almost  with  the  same 
speed  at  which  he  wins  it — but  they  can  scarcely  be  done  without 
risk  of  impaired  health  and  vigour,  and  of  consequent  poverty 
and  even  of  untimely  death.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one 
who  in  his  own  line  well  understood  horses  and  their  management 
— we  mean  the  elder  Mr.  Weller — that  “width  and  wisdom  always 
go  together;”  and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  mysteries  of  steering 
cither  one  or  four  horses  over  difficult  ground  only  begin  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  as  the  progress  of  years  is  marked — or, 
in  the  undisturbed  course  of  nature,  would  be  marked — by  a  slight 
lateral  development  of  the  steersman’s  person.  Hence,  as  the 
jockey’s  mental  capacity  for  managing  a  great  race  grows,  his 
physical  inability  to  bring  himself  within  the  required  conditions 
grows  also,  and  he  is  pushed  from  his  seat  by  younger  men  or 
boys,  while  the  improvidence  of  his  class  too  often  causes  him  to 
feel  acutely  the  force  of  Sir  John  Falstaff’s  wish  that  “his  means 
were  greater  and  his  waist  slenderer.”  But  if  we  are  right  in 
thinking  that  many  jockeys  are  like  the  famous  Frank  Butler, 
who  could  have  (ridden  8st.  iolb.  without  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  which  resulted  from  going  three  pounds  lower,  the 
new  rule  of  the  Jockey  Club  will  do  much  to  secure  to  the 
most  deserving  men  the  mounts  to  which  they  are  able  to  do  the 
fullest  justice.  So  far,  too,  as  this  change  affects  the  horses,  it 
will  be  in  favour  of  the  soundest  and  most  valuable  breeds,  and 
a  more  searching  test  of  the  quality  of  the  three-year-olds  which 
run  in  the  greatest  races  will  certainly  produce,  in  course  of  years, 
an  improvement  in  English  horses  generally,  for  which,  in  spite 
of  some  assertions  to  the  contrary,  we  venture  to  think  that  tliere 
is  ample  room. 

Another  of  the  new  rules  provides  that  no  horse  shall  carry  in 
any  race  a  less  weight  than  trjst.  71b.  This  is  the  same  measure 
as  was  proposed  by  Lord  Bedesdale  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
except  that  the  minimum  named  by  him  was  6st.  Its  most 
obvious  effect  will  be  to  prevent  races  being  ridden  by  little  boys, 
and  this  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  hoys  themselves,  and  also 
of  all  persons  present  on  race-courses,  who  are  not  unfrequently 
in  danger  from  the  inability  of  weak  children  to  hold  in  the 
horses  upon  which,  perhaps,  they  can  stick  with  admirable 
tenacity.  But  ardent  humanitarians  must  not  think  that  this 
new  rule  is  pure  gain  to  their  cause,  because,  undoubtedly,  if  all 
horses  were  ridden  by  men,  there  would  be  much  more  punish¬ 
ment.  Boys,  however  willing,  are  scarcely  able  to  use  the  whip 
as  it  is  sometimes  used  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
its  management.  Of  course,  the  objection  to  this  law  of  a  minimum, 
if  carried  further — and  even  at  its  present  point — is,  that  it  tends 
to  discourage  handicaps,  and  this  is  an  objection  which  some 


persons  would  rather  say  is  an  advantage.  But  the  betting 
world  demands  plenty  of  handicaps  and  full  fields  of  horses,  as 
furnishing  the  best  opportunities  for  its  speculations.  Those  who 
think  that  mankind  grow  more  wicked  as  time  advances  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  learn  that  handicaps  have  increased  enormously  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  in  the 
moral  and  material  progress  of  the  human  race  will  be  perplexed 
on  finding  that  railways  cause  handicaps,  and  that  handicaps 
tempt  to  gambling.  One  chief  reason  of  the  increase  of  this 
sort  of  races  is  undoubtedly  the  facility  with  which  horses  are 
now  transferred  from  one  course  to  another,  and  the  opportunity 
which  would  be  thus  offered  to  a  few  first-rate  horses  to  sweep 
away  all  the  prizes  in  the  country  if  weight-for-age  races  had 
been  instituted  in  the  place  of  all  these  handicaps.  The  object 
of  handicapping  of  course  is  to  equalize,  as  near  as  may  be, 
the  chances  of  horses  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  by  weighting 
them  according  to  their  proved  or  supposed  powers.  If  it  be 
true,  as  is  alleged,  that  the  handicapper  needs  a  range  of  five 
stone,  the  highest  weight  under  the  new  law  ■would  be  lost.  71b., 
and  the  owner  of  a  first-rate  horse  on  whom  such  a  weight  should 
be  imposed  would  probably  do  well  to  refuse  to  run  him.  But 
even  under  the  present  system,  the  finest  horses  of  their  years  do 
not  often  run  in  handicaps,  and  therefore  at  the  top  of  the  scale 
there  would  be  no  great  loss,  while  at  the  bottom  there  would  be 
a  great  gain,  by  banishing  from  the  race-course  a  sort  of  flashy 
feeble  animals  which  are  a  disgrace  to  it.  If  some  of  the  specu¬ 
lators  upon  the  performances  of  these  useless  creatures  could  be 
banished  also,  the  respectability  of  the  turf  would  gain  by  it. 
We  conceive  that  this  new  rule,  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  han¬ 
dicaps,  interferes  exactly  where  it  ought.  Light-weight  racing 
is  suited  to  the  powers  of  the  kind  of  horses  which  two-year-old 
racing  is  likely  to  produce.  Thus  the  supporters  of  one  part  of 
a  vicious  system  are  also  supporters  of  the  other  part.  As  the 
weights  of  handicaps  are  raised,  breeders  will  find  that  forcing 
horses  forward  unnaturally  does  not  pay  them  so  well  as 
it  has  been  used  to  do ;  and  if  the  pecuniary  inducement  to 
this  forcing  were  diminished,  the  course  of  those  who  seek  to 
abolish  it  would  be  free  from  difficulty.  Such  a  body  as  the 
Jockey  Club  could  not  longer  refuse  action  in  a  matter  where 
the  real  interests  of  horse-racing,  as  well  as  the  public  advan¬ 
tage,  so  urgently  demanded  some  attempt  at  remedying  an 
enormous  evil. 

It  is  provided  by  another  rule  that,  so  far  as  the  power  and 
tbe  example  of  tbe  Jockey  Club  extend,  the  practice  of  running 
yearlings  shall  be  abolished.  Ho  step  has  }7et  been  taken  to 
restrain  the  running  of  two-year-olds,  but  notice  has  been  given 
for  a  future  meeting  of  the  Club  of  a  resolution  that  no  two-year- 
old  shall  run  in  any  race  before  the  Newmarket  July  meeting, 
and  also  that  no  two-year-old  shall  run  in  any  handicap.  Thus 
the  education  of  the  young  horse  will  be  prolonged  some  two  or 
three  months,  and  this  period,  brief  though  it  be,  will  not  be  un¬ 
important  in  the  life  of  an  animal  whose  most  important  business 
in  the  world  has  to  be  got  through  in  about  tbe  same  number  of 
years.  The  exclusion  of  two-year-olds  from  handicaps  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  step  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  two-year-old  running 
altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  void  created  at  the  Spring  meetings 
by  doing  away  with  the  two-year-old  races  must  be  supplied  by 
offering  prizes  for  older  horses.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  this 
done,  ana  we  trust  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  run  horses 
not  so  much  to  make  money  as  to  spend  it  in  a  splendid  and 
popular  way,  will  set  the  example  of  keeping  horses  in  training 
to  a  later  age  than  is  now  usual,  or  would  be  exactly  convenient 
to  those  who  look  to  horse-breeding  for  their  livelihood.  If  the 
course  of  reform  now  entered  on  be  steadily  persevered  in,  we 
confidently  predict  that  the  country  will  hereafter  get  a  much 
better  return  than  it  now  does  for  the  vast  sums  lavished  upon 
horse-racing. 


THE  ORPHEONISTS  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

TTFBIED  MULLEB,  in  a  very  hazy  disquisition  on  the 
Orphici,  as  learned  as  it  is  unintelligible,  appended  to  his 
famous  work  on  the  Mythus,  seems  to  conclude  that  the  ancient 
followers  of  the  Thracian  bard — only  he  was  not  a  bard — were 
perhaps  a  political  organization,  or  a  philosophical  school,  or  a 
religious  sect.  Which  the  old  Orphics  were,  does  not  perhaps 
much  matter ;  for  in  those  days,  if  either  politics,  philosophy,  or 
religion  existed,  it  came  to  about  the  same  thing,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  nothing.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  modern  hordes  who  have 
been  celebrating  their  orgies  or  mysteries  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
have  not  been  treated  in  much  the  same  transcendental  spirit 
in  which  the  great  German  mythologer  has  dealt  with  the  older 
Orpheonists.  We  have  resolved  to  consider  them  as  anything 
but  what  they  are.  Orpheus,  according  to  the  vulgar  legend, 
was  only  a  wandering  piper ;  and  the  poor  fellows  who  have 
recently  visited  us  were  only  very  enthusiastic  singers,  and  other¬ 
wise  exceedingly  commonplace  people,  brought  over  to  put  money 
into  the  pockets  of  some  of  our  showmen.  They  were  imported 
here  as  a  speculation  by  the  entrepreneur  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
who  contracted  with  the  harmonious  shepherds  much  as  the 
Coolies  or  Savoyards  are  imported  by  dealers  in  humanity  at  the 
Mauritius  or  in  Saffron-hill.  The  whole  thing,  like  most  of  our 
great  national  celebrations,  was  an  ingenious  invention  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  are  equally  ready  to  enter  into 
articles  with  an  Emperor  or  an  acrobat,  having  a  businesslike  eye 
to  the  seven-and-sixpenny  days  at  Sydenham. 
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Were  this  the  occasion,  we  should  have  a  word  to  saj'  about 
these  Crystal  Palace  celebrations,  and  something  more  than  a 
word  of  remonstrance  against  the  vulgarizing  and  debasing  of 
great  names  and  great  occasions  which  we  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  by  the  dividend-seeking  activity  of  these  wholesale 
'<  dealers  in  stunning  attractions.  It  was  more  than  enough  to 
r  popularize  Handel,  and  to  vulgarize  Burns,  and  to  debase 
!  Mendelssohn  ;  and,  if  people  can  be  such  fools  as  to  adventure  on 
f  the  ear-splitting  enterprise  of  listening  to  the  contest  of  ninety- 
:|  nine  brass  bands,  which  was  advertised  as  an  attraction  in  hot 
I  weather  during  the  week,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  their  taste. 

But  it  is  rather  too  bad  to  call  on  a  Secretary  of  State  to  play 
i  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  commercial  adventurers,  and  to  debase 
all  the  associations  connected  with  the  Volunteer  movement  by 
ji  permitting  himself  to  deliver  the  Queen’s  prizes  at  Sydenham, 
|!  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  next  week 
i  will  probably  invite  Chief  Baron  Nicholson  to  hand  the 
I  champion’s  belt  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sayers  with  the  same  “  imposing 
display  of  flags  and  trophies  suitable  to  the  occasion.”  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  was,  of  course,  wise  enough  to  stay  away,  and 
reasonably  concluded  that,  if  there  was  any  use  in  an  Under¬ 
secretary,  it  was  Lord  de  Grey’s  function  to  get  through 
as  he  could  the  distribution  of  prizes.  We  do  not  blame  the 
Company  half  so  much  as  those  who  play  into  the  Company’s 
hands.  It  may  be  that  we  want  a  Pan-Britannicum  for  public 
assemblies  and  national  celebrations,  but  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  what  these  Crystal  Palace  speculations  are,  and  what 
they  are  not.  They  are  matters  of  business.  The  Orpheonists 
were  engaged  on  the  expectation  that  they  would  prove  remune¬ 
rative  ;  a  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Volunteer  prizemen  are 
enlisted  on  the  reasonable  hopS  that  they  will  draw  a  full  house  at 
Sydenham:  and  the  bottle  conjuror,  or  an  African  Venus,  or  the 
industrious  fleas  may  be  bargained  with  under  the  same  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  Queen  herself  was  on  one  occasion  taken  down  to 
inaugurate  a  People’s  Park  in  the  provinces,  and  it  turned  out 
that  her  Majesty’s  visit  was  a  neat  stroke  of  business  on  the  part 
of  certain  directors  to  rig  the  market,  and  to  raise  the  wind  for  a 
speculation  which  was,  we  believe,  never  carried  out. 

Of  course,  when  the  Crystal  Palace  Directors  had  invested  in 
the  tuneful  choir,  it  was  their  business  to  make  the  poor  fellows 
whom  they  had  brought  over  as  important  as  possible.  The  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  especially  those  of  a  more  enthusiastic  turn, 
who  are  disposed  to  consider  a  Joint  Stock  Company’s  specula¬ 
tion  nothing  less  than  a  national  institution,  told  us  to  regard  the 
visit  of  the  Orpheonists  as  a  political  event  destined  to  re-solder 
the  chinks  of  that  cordial  alliance  which  costs  us  so  much  ;  and 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  whose  interest  in  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
naturally  keen,  assured  us  that  the  French  singers,  on  their 
return  to  their  country,  would  act  as  the  Apostles  of  Peace.  This 
was  the  political  capital  made  out  of  the  Orpheonists ;  and  the 
religious  world  was  not  behind  the  Peace  Society  in  turning  the 
men  of  song  into  a  matter  of  business.  Sectarians,  political  and 
religious,  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  occa¬ 
sion.  A  new  era  was  openedfor  France — another  and  a  more  stable 
Anglo-mania  was  to  be  taken  back  by  the  three  thousand  singers. 
They  were,  we  are  assured,  to  act  as  Protestant  missionaries  as 
well  as  heralds  of  peace  in  the  thousand  villages  of  France.  There 
are  awkward  stories  afloat  that  the  poor  Orpheonists  were 
desperately  fleeced  by  cabmen,  and  lamentably  imposed  upon 
by  the  publicans  and  sinners  of  London.  But  the  neglect 
of  their  material  comforts  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
extraordinary  zeal  manifested  by  the  saints  in  their  spiritual 
interests.  They  were  strangers,  and  were  taken  in ;  for  the  only 
beds  we  offered  them  were  straw.  But  all  this  was  more  than 
supplemented  by  the  Bibles  which  the  Eev.  George  Albert 
Bogers  says  they  received  so  enthusiastically.  If  this  is  true,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  spiritual  state  of  those  whom  Mr.  Bogers 
and  his  friends  treat  as  heathen  does  them  credit.  After  all,  the 
men  who,  when  they  asked  for  dinner,  received  a  tract  and  were 
content,  cannot  be  much  mended. 

It  may  be  thought  cynical  to  suggest  that  Mr.  George  Albert 
Bogers’  zeal  in  “  supplying  these  interesting  strangers  with 
4000  copies  of  the  Word  of  Life”  was  at  all  stimulated  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  begging  for 
“  the  cost  of  the  Bibles  and  the  expenses  attending  the  distribu¬ 
tion,”  as  well  as  of  advertising  in  a  greasy  epistle  to  the 
Morning  Advertiser  his  own  activity  ;  but  the  circumstance 
suggests  a  few  considerations.  Mr.  Bogers  tells  us  that  the 
Orpheonists  looked  upon  the  Bible  distribution  with  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude.  To  our  minds,  the  compliment  is  an 
extremely  equivocal  one.  But  the  gift  of  a  Bible  to  each  of  the 
singers  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  shower  of  religious 
tracts  with  which  these  poor  fellows  were  pelted.  When  a  man 
accepts  your  hospitality,  or,  as  in  this  case,  fulfils  a  commercial 
engagement,  it  is  not  very  polite  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  heathen, 
and  that  the  religious  profession  of  himself  and  his  countrymen 
is  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  idolatry  and  hypocrisy.  Bomanism 
may  be  all  this  ;  but,  as  we  have  spoken  pretty  plainly  our 
opinion  of  Canon  Dalton’s  dealings  with  Master  Vansittart, 
we  must  execute  equal  justice  on  the  impertinence  of  the  well- 
meaning  sectarians  who  thought  proper  to  improve  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  attempting  to  Protestantize  these  poor  French  work¬ 
men  and  labourers.  Of  course,  it  would  be  quite  superfluous 
to  ask  Mr.  Bogers  and  his  friends  whether  there  are  no  English 
opportunities  left  for  trying  their  hands  at  conversion;  but,  if 


the  Orpheonists  ever  read  the  Bibles  which  they  have  received, 
and  recollect  the  aspect  of  London  streets  and  London  casinos, 
together  with  their  experiences  of  London  hotel-keepers  and 
London  cab-drivers,  they  may  be  able  to  supply  a  commentary, 
not  altogether  favourable  to  what  Mr.  Bogers  calls  “this  land  of 
the  Bible,”  on  a  text  which  says  something  about  a  mote  and  a 
beam,  and  on  that  other  one  which  speaks  of  a  zeal  which  would 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  but  was  apt  to  neglect 
the  domestic  and  home  duties  of  national  and  religious  life.  It  was 
asked,  properly  enough,  by  a  writer  in  the  Times,  how  we  should 
like  the  measure  wdiich  we  mete  unto  others  dealt  out  to  our¬ 
selves  ?  The  French  people,  generally  speaking — that  is,  the 
religious  people  in  France — do,  as  Mr.  Bogers  admits,  take 
“  England  to  be  a  nation  of  infidels.”  With  this  idea  they  are 
as  honestly  and  sincerely  penetrated  as  Exeter  Hall  is  saturated 
with  the  notion  that  Borne  is  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  all  its 
religion  no  better  than  a  doctrine  of  devils.  Mr.  Bogers  feels 
bound  in  conscience  to  convert  the  French  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  ways ;  and  the  same  obligation  is  no  doubt  laid  upon  the 
French  missionaries  in  the  case  of  the  English  infidels.  But 
how  would  Exeter  Hall  stare  and  gasp  were  the  passengers  by 
the  Boulogne  boats  systematically  w'aylaid  by  emissaries  of  the 
Propaganda  thrusting  into  their  hands  neat  little  editions  of  the 
Variations  of  Protestants  !  What  would  be  said  were  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  barricaded  every  morning  by  the  French 
clergy  and  the  lively  female  members  of  a  Parisian  aiuvre  for  the 
conversion  of  heretics?  What  if,  at  the  last  International 
Exhibition,  all  the  English  in  Paris  had  been  solemnly  presented 
with  a  copy  of  the  Douay  Version?  And  yet  this  is  the 
exact  parallel  of  our  hospitable  treatment  of  the  Orpheonists. 
It  is  quite  true  that  this  impertinent  interference  with  the 
religion  of  other  people  is  by  no  means  confined  to  foreigners. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  travel  by  railway  without  the  presence 
of  a  tract-distributor,  who  opens  the  conversation  by  thrusting 
into  your  hands  Mow  about  your  Soul  ?  Omnibuses  are  haunted 
by  poke  bonnets  and  doubtful  white  ties,  who  implore  your  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  farthing’s-worth  of  bad  English  and  worse  theology, 
the  only  result  of  which  to  thinkers  is  a  disagreeable  doubt 
whether  the  religion  which  can  be  so  misrepresented  is  worth  a 
thought  on  the  part  of  a  rational  being.  And  very  recently 
another  step  has  been  taken  in  this  abominable  interference  with 
your  neighbour’s  soul.  The  Post  Office  letter-boxes  attached  to 
your  street-door  are,  in  several  districts  of  London,  inundated  by 
a  disinterested  individual  who  affects  at  once  alliteration  and 
Calvinism,  and  asks  your  attention  to  Serious  Sayings  for 
Saints  and  Sinners,  in  which  he  enlarges,  doubtless  after  a 
serious  study  of  the  Pugna  Porcorum,  on  the  excellence  of 
Penitence,  Pardon,  Purity,  Prayer,  and  Peace — “  prayer”  being 
“the  privilege  of  the  pardoned,”  and  “  peace  the  portion  of  the 
penitent,  the  possession  of  the  pardoned,  the  patrimony  of  the 
pure.”  The  public  tract-son  er  has  almost  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  a  social  evil,  and  the  solicitations  to  antinomianism  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  sex. 


THE  OPEEA  HOUSES. 

AFTEB  having  twice  been  positively  announced,  and  twice 
suddenly  postponed,  Meyerbeer’s  Prophete  was  at  last  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  which  the  public  continually 
suffers  at  the  hands  of  both  the  operatic  managers  from  the 
alteration  of  the  advertised  programme,  frequently  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  performance,  leads  us  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  protesting  against  so  unscrupulous  a  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  this  has  occurred  are 
almost  sufficient  to  warrant  the  induction  that  it  is  a  mere  artifice 
on  the  part  of  the  management  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the 
public — in  fact,  a  mere  trick  of  the  art  of  puffery.  If  so,  it  is  a 
very  unworthy  artifice,  to  which  establishments  of  the  character 
and  magnitude  of  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  ought  surely  not  to  condescend;  and  which,  indeed,  so  far 
from  advancing  their  interests  with  the  public,  cannot  but  tend  to 
destroy  that  confidence  which  it  ought  to  be  their  principal  object 
to  maintain.  Nor,  again,  can  it  be  regarded  as  sufficient  excuse 
to  assert  that  these  delays  are  not  intentional,  but  that  they  arise 
from  miscalculations  of  the  period  at  which  the  work  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  in  a  sufficient  state  of  completeness  to  be  brought 
before  the  public.  The  patrons  of  Mr.  Gye  or  Mr.  Smith,  as  the 
case  may  be,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  these  gentlemen  should 
be  able  to  reckon  upon  the  resources  of  their  establish¬ 
ments  with  more  certainty  than  seems  to  be  the  case. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  most  favourable  light,  there  is 
an  amount  of  recklessness  in  their  treatment  of  the  public 
of  which  it  has  just  reason  to  complain,  and  of  which, 
although  perhaps  neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  Mr.  Gye  may  be  aware 
of  it,  it  does  most  seriously  complain.  Take  the  case,  for  instance, 
which  we  happen  to  know  actually  occurred,  of  a  person  coming 
from  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  on  Saturday 
week,  to  be  present  at  the  first  performance  of  Weber’s  Oheron, 
which  was  even  advertised  both  in  the  morning  papers  of  that 
day  and  in  the  affiches  of  the  theatre  itself,  and  discovering, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  that  his  journey  had  been  in  vain.  Or, 
again,  imagine  the  temper  in  which  a  connoisseur  who  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  production  of  the  Prophete  on  Tuesday 
evening,  would  receive  the  announcement  that  he  must  content 
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himself  with  the  hackneyed  platitudes  of  the  Trovatore.  Of  course 
there  is  much  to  be  done  before  an  opera  of  such  difficulty  as  either 
Oberon  or  the  Propliete  can  be  pronounced  fit  for  production — 
more  perhaps  than  any  of  us,  without  sufficient  experience,  are 
able  to  realize,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  occasions  will  present 
themselves  when  the  public  must  necessarily  be  disappointed, 
and  that  without  any  possible  blame  attaching  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre.  But  when  such  cases  may  almost  be  said 
to  constitute  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  them  over  without  comment.  We  do  not  believe  that 
either  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Gye  are  fully  aware  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  thus  occasioned,  and  therefore  we  take  an  opportunity 
of  informing  them  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  in  future  seasons  they 
may  endeavour  to  keep  better  faith  with  the  public  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  than  they  can  this  year  pretend  to  have  done. 

The  Propliete  had  never  been  given  at  Covent  Garden  since 
the  erection  of  the  new  Theatre  until  Thursday  evening  last. 
Affording,  as  it  does,  a  greater  opportunity  for  scenic  display  than 
almost  any  other  opera,  great  expectations  were  naturally  excited 
as  to  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  which  Mr.  Beverley  and 
Mr.  Harris  would  produce  upon  what  is,  we  believe,  the  largest 
stage  in  Europe.  These  expectations  were  in  the  fullest  degree 
realized.  From  first  to  last  it  is  a  triumph  of  scenic  effect.  It 
is  fully  equal  in  accurate  and  costly  detail  to  the  best  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kean’s  productions,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  a 
grandeur  of  scale,  affording  facilities  for  stage  illusion  which  are  un¬ 
attainable  in  so  small  a  theatre  as  the  Princess’s.  Mr.  Beverley,  as 
a  scenic  artist,  is  unquestionably  without  a  rival.  He  is  as  fertile 
in  invention  as  he  is  clever  in  execution,  and  he  has  never  dis¬ 
played  his  powers  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  scenery  of 
the  Propliete.  The  environs  of  Dordrecht,  and  the  Square 
in  the  city  of  Munster,  upon  which  the  curtain  rises  for  the 
third  act,  although  not  the  scenes  in  which  great  effects  are 
looked  for,  are  admirable  specimens  of  genuine  painting.  The 
skating  and  coronation  scenes  are,  however,  those  which  afford 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  display  of  skill  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  scenery  with  gorgeous  pageantry  and  artistic  grouping. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  way  of  effect  than  these  two  scenes,  and  we  should, 
indeed,  be  inclined  to  consider  the  latter  as  the  most  wonderful 
stage  picture  which  has  ever  been  produced. 

The  music  of  the  opera  is  a  little  open  to  the  charge  of  heavi¬ 
ness,  owing  to  its  more  than  usually  patchy  character.  It  is  all, 
however,  original,  and  contains  many  examples  of  M.  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  happiest  thoughts.  Witness,  for  example,  the  duet  “  Della 
Mose,”  the  two  songs  forFides  “Aliraio  figiio,”and  “Pietii,”  the 
trio  for  the  two  Anabaptists,  and  Oberthal,  commencing  “  Di 
vostre  bandiere,”  and  the  ballet  music  of  the  second  act.  The  part 
of  Jean  is  that  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  conduced 
to  M.  Tambeidik’s  reputation.  His  impersonation,  however,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  minute  criticism.  The  audience 
welcomed  him  most  warmly,  and  we  fancied  he  was  singing  with 
even  more  force  than  last  season.  He  delivered  the  prayer  “  Be 
del  ciel”  with  immense  energy,  and  the  preceding  slow  movement 
with  much  delicacy  and  taste,  and  the  drinking  song  narrowly 
escaped  an  encore.  His  acting  in  the  Coronation  scene  was, 
as  of  old,  dignified  and  impressive. 

The  cast  presented  three  novelties — Madlle.  Csillag  in  Fides, 
Madlle.  Corbari  as  Berta,  and  Signor  Neri-Baraldi  as  Giona,  one 
of  the  Anabaptists.  In  the  early  scenes  we  were  somewhat 
fearful  for  Madlle.  Csillag’s  success.  The  pretty  quaint  accom¬ 
panied  recitative  which  she  sings  when  she  first  enters  was 
poorly  given,  indeed,  scarcely  audible,  and  the  duet  “  Della 
Mose”  was  very  ineffective.  She  rallied,  however,  in  the  “  Ah 
mon  fils,”  which  she  gave  with  considerable  pathos  and  inten¬ 
sity.  Again,  in  the  third  act,  she  was  excellent,  both  in  the  first 
scene,  in  which  occurs  the  wail  of  the  mendicant  and  a  long  duet 
with  Berta,  and  also  in  the  splendid  and  elaborate  finale  in  the 
cathedral.  Her  acting  throughout  this  last-mentioned  scene  was 
well  considered  and  highly  effective,  and  her  singing,  where  the 
music  was  not  too  low  for  her  voice,  which  seemed  to  be  the  case 
more  or  less  throughout  the  opera,  was  extremely  good.  The 
very  difficult  air  in  the  last  act,  “  O  verita,”  was  given  with  much 
fire,  but  the  effort  was  not  quite  equal  to  what  Madame  Yiardot 
Garcia  used  to  produce  in  the  same  cavatina.  Madlle.  Csillag  may 
certainly  be  congratulated  on  having  achieved  a  success  in  this  part. 
With  a  voice  inferior  to  that  of  Grisi,  Tedesco,  or  Alboni,  she  is 
enabled  to  avoid  the  transpositions  necessary  when  the  first  of 
these  ladies  essayed  the  part,  and  her  dramatic  powers  are  of  so 
much  higher  an  order  than  those  of  the  two  latter  that  the  result  is 
much  more  satisfactory.  While  she  has  taken  Madame  Viar dot, the 
original  representative  of  the  part,  as  her  model,  than  whose  per¬ 
formance  nothing  finer  has  been  seen  on  the  modern  Italian  stage, 
she  has  yet  been  no  slavish  imitator,  but  has  given  in  several  parts 
an  intelligent  reading  of  her  own.  Madlle.  Corbari  is  sadly  over¬ 
weighted  in  Bertha.  Her  voice,  execution,  and  acting  are  not  at  all 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  character  ;  and  to  this  is,  no  doubt,  to 
be  attributed  the  coldness  with  which  the  duet  in  the  first  scene 
was  received.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Madame  Carvalho  could  not 
have  been  induced  to  take  this  role.  Signor  Neri-Baraldi  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  Giona  we  have  had  in  England,  and  sang  the 
ungrateful  part  of  the  Anabaptist  very  well  and  carefully  through¬ 
out.  Wre  have  never  heard  the  trio  in  the  Tent  go  better,  thanks, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  his  steady  leading. 

Five  years  have  made  no  difference  in  Signor  Tagliafico’s  ex¬ 


cellent  impersonation  of  the  Count  Oberthal,  which  is  as  good  as 
good  can  be.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  magnificence  of 
the  decorations.  The  skating  quadrille  wras  performed  with 
immense  spirit,  and  in  all  the  complicated  grouping  not  a  single 
hitch  of  any  kind  occurred.  We  may  here  remark  that  the 
Coronation  Hymn  for  the  acolytes  is  now  sung  by  chorister  boys 
instead  of  by  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  in  white  surplices,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Covent  Garden.  This  is  a  most  judicious  altera¬ 
tion,  and  gives  the  finishing  touch  of  reality  to  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  scene. 

The  subscription  season  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  came  to  an 
end  on  Tuesday  evening  with  a  performance  of  Lucresia  Borgia, 
wffiich,  except  so  far  as  the  three  principal  singers  were  concerned, 
■was  rather  indifferent.  The  subordinate  characters — Gubetta, 
Bustighello,  Liverotto,  &c. — were  inefficiently  sustained.  The 
scenery  and  the  accessories  in  the  banqueting  scene  and  else¬ 
where  were  not  in  that  style  of  excellence  which  we  have 
a  right  to  expect.  Madame  Lemaire,  as  Orsini,  is  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  Alboni,  although  she  did  her  utmost  to  make 
her  impersonation  effective.  Titiens,  Mongini,  and  Gassier, 
however,  redeemed  the  general  weakness  of  the  performance, 
and  excited  great  enthusiasm,  especially  in  the  well-known 
trio  of  the  first  act,  where  Alphonso  insists  upon  his  wife’s 
offering  the  poisoned  cup  to  Gennaro.  This  and  the  song  inter¬ 
polated  by  Signor  Mongini  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
act  were  encored  with  most  demonstrative  marks  of  approval. 
After  the  opera,  Madame  Marie  Cabel  made  her  first  appearance 
in  a  scene  from  Dinorali — that  is  to  say,  she  sang  the  11  Legend” 
and  the  “  Shadow  Song.”  Her  merits  as  a  most  accomplished 
singer  are  unmistalceable.  Great  iluency  of  vocalization,  a 
pleasing  though  slightly  reedy  quality  of  voice,  and  excellent 
intonation,  are  her  principal  characteristics.  We  had  scarcely 
sufficient  opportunity  to  institute  any  comparison  between  her 
powers  and  those  of  Madame  Carvalho,  but  we  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  latter  lady  is  her  superior  in  grace  and  refine¬ 
ment,  although  not  perhaps  possessing  a  voice  of  quite  so  rich 
and  full  a  quality.  Her  reception  was  most  favourable. 

During  the  evening,  a  printed  address  from  the  lessee  was 
distributed  among  the  audience,  in  which  he  confesses  frankly 
enough  some  of  the  defects  of  his  establishment,  but  promises 
great  reforms  next  season.  W e  sincerely  wish  him  success  in 
his  next  campaign.  Mr.  Smith  has  certainly  done  great 
service  to  the  interest  of  music.  The  productions  of  Oberon 
and  Semiramide  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  give  distinction  to 
his  past  season ;  and  he  further  promises  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 
during  a  series  of  extra  performances  at  cheap  prices,  which  com¬ 
menced  on  Thursday  evening.  In  the  winter  he  announces  his 
intention  of  giving  English  operas,  for  which  purpose  he  has 
already  engaged  Titiens,  Parepa,  Sims  Beeves,  and  Santley. 
Macfarren’s  Robin  Hood  and  Wallace’s  Amber  Witch  are  to  be 
given  ;  and  we  also  hear  rumours  of  a  new  opera  by  a  gifted 
amateur,  Mr.  Frederick  Clay,  whose  very  clever  operetta,  Out 
of  Sight,  was  charmingly  performed  by  amateurs  at  the  concert 
given  at  Bridgewater  House  last  week.  Air.  Smith  seems  to 
consider  it  his  destiny  to  oppose  the  fortunes  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  himself  as  formidable  a  rival  to  Miss  Pyne 
and  Mr.  Harrison  as  he  has  doubtless  been  to  Mr.  Gye. 


REVIEWS. 


BOUGH  TYPES  OP  ENGLISH  LIFE* 

mitE  author  of  this  work  had  prepared  it  for  the  press,  and 
JL  was  just  about  to  publish  it  when  he  died.  Although  the 
notion  that  a  man’s  books  are  to  be  praised  because  he  is  dead 
is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  take 
no  notice  of  a  book,  the  author  of  which  was  recently  dead,  if 
there  were  no  occasion  to  say  much  of  what  he  had  written,  and 
if  criticism  might  give  pain  to  his  surviving  friends.  But  this 
volume  is  so  complete  a  specimen  of  a  sort  of  work  which  we 
think,  calls  for  the  most  unreserved  disapprobation,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  criticise  it  with  freedom.  It  is  often  hard  on  an  author 
to  judge  him  by  posthumous  publications,  as  he  may  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  indiscreet  admiration  of  his  friends,  and  the 
book  as  it  appears  may  bo  very  different  from  wrhat  he  would 
have  wished.  But  Mr.  Symons  had  written  this  very  carefully, 
and  in  his  preface  tells  us  that  he  was  under  very  favourable 
circumstances  for  composing  it,  and  that  he  thinks  it  likely  to  be 
very  useful.  It  is,  therefore,  as  he  would  have  wished  it  to  be ; 
and  it  is  a  book  the  badness  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  because  the  volume  is  not  very  important. 
For  this  badness  springs  from  the  peculiar  character  and  views 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Symons  appears  to  have  been  an  almost 
perfect  representative  of  the  class  of  educated  grumblers — of 
those  persons  who  see  everything  around  them  in  a  dark  hue, 
and  ape  full  of  the  imperfections  which  they  detect  in  the  society 
and  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  Mr.  Symons  was  evidently 
a  man  of  high  moral  character;  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  poor;  and  he  was  acquainted  with  as 
much  of  classical  and  modern  literature  as  falls  within  the 
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jj  range  of  most  English  gentlemen.  But  the  fruit  of  his 
i  education  was  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  everything  about 
him,  and  to  fancy  that  everybody  he  came  in  contact  with 
was  wrong.  Like  most  educated  grumblers,  he  found  a  pleasure 
I  in  holding  up  everything  not  English  to  taunt  his  countrymen 
with,  and  he  is  always  throwing  out  hints  how  admirably  things 
(:  are  managed  in  France.  He  accepts  any  statement  of  facts 
provided  it  tells  against  England,  and  shows  that  we  are  wicked, 
jj  and  that  all  we  do  is  a  failure.  This  disposition  of  mind  springs, 

|  we  believe,  from  two  sources — a  lack  of  generosity,  and  a  defi- 
|  ciency  in  the  power  of  weighing  evidence.  Men  like  Mr. 
j  Symons  find  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  showing  us  how  poor 
a  thing  England  is,  while  they  never  set  before  themselves  a 
j  distinct  proposition,  and  examine  the  evidence  by  which  they  hope 
I  to  support  it.  For  instance,  they  praise  the  wonderful  efficiency 
of  the  Imperial  Government  in  France,  but  they  never  ask 
themselves  whether  they  think  this  efficiency  is  or  is  not 
attended  with  inherent  disadvantages  which  far  outweigh  its 
l  good  effects.  This  is  a  frame  of  mind  to  which  we  feel  the 
greatest  aversion,  because  it  is  mean  and  narrow,  because 
it  imposes  on  many  who  think  its  dogmas  very  fine  and  new, 
and  because  it  makes  the  higher  education  of  England  ridiculous 
:  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  only  see  this  side  of  it,  and  whose  good 
sense  tells  them  that  such  educated  grumbling  is  absurd. 

Of  course  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charges  which  Mr. 
Symons  brings  against  England.  It  does  not  need  a  magician  to 
find  spots  in  a  nation  which  attempts,  and,  in  its  rough 
■way  manages,  to  govern  millions  of  men  belonging  to  almost 
every  race  on  earth.  But  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  true 
things  are  so  stated  as  to  be  untrue.  The  bare  fact  is  placed  by 
itself,  and  none  of  its  concomitant  circumstances  are  allowed  to 
balance  it.  Sometimes  the  fact  is  very  much  exaggerated.  Some¬ 
times  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  fact  at  all.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Symons  tells  us  that  England  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  differences 
of  races  which  have  never  ceased  to  exist.  He  denies  that  the 
nation  has  ever  amalgamated.  He  tells  us  that  Saxon  is  still 
set  against  Norman,  and  that  the  Danes  in  England  still  hate 
those  whom  their  forefathers  plundered.  Who  could  recognise 
this  as  a  picture  of  English  society  ?  He  appeals  to  the  existence 
of  the  Welsh  nationalitv,  and  says  that  even  the  Chartists  cannot 
cohere,  for  the  Welsh  Chartists  would  not,  some  years  ago,  accept 
an  English  leader.  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious  fact  that  Wales 
has  always  remained  so  distinct  a  country ;  but  what  is  still 
more  curious,  and  what  Mr.  Symons  entirely  omits  to  notice,  is, 
that  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  Wales  has  never  exhibited 
any  signs  of  real  separation  from  England.  Wales  accepted  the 
^Reformation,  it  accepted  English  law,  it  never  had  the  slightest 
intrigue  with,  or  sympathy  for,  any  foreign  enemy  of  England. 
The  union  of  Wales  with  England  has  been  more  intimate  than 
the  union  of  Brittany  with  France.  But,  after  we  have  made  all 
possible  allowance  for  the  instance  of  Wales,  we  want  to  know 
where  are  the  proofs  of  this  strange  lingering  antipathy  of 
Saxons,  Normans,  and  Danes  ;  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Symons  has 
to  inform  us  that,  at  the  village  of  Avening,  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  boors  there  are  very  rough  to  a  stranger  who  comes 
wooing.  Any  one  but  an  educated  grumbler  would  see  this 
fact  in  its  true  light,  if  it  is  a  fact  at  all.  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  small  local  jealousies  that  may  exist  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
complete  general  union.  But  a  person  like  Mr.  Symons  is 
struck  with  its  oddity,  and  jumps  at  any  theory  that  he  can 
base  on  it  which  will  disturb,  as  he  thinks,  the  satisfaction  which 
his  neighbours  take  in  their  country.  In  another  part  of  his 
book,  he  states  that  Englishmen  are  kept  apart  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  malevolence  that  animates  them.  This  is  an  instance 
of  another  kind  of  error  into  which  an  educated  grumbler  is 
delighted  to  fall.  It  is  true  that  Englishmen  often  hate  each 
other,  but  the  statement  is  introduced  to  show  why  the  English 
are  more  unsociable  than  Continentals.  In  itself  the  statement 
is  true — in  its  relation  to  the  main  subject  it  is  false.  We  should 
be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  any  one  would  set 
about  proving  that  Englishmen  hate  each  other  more  than 
Frenchmen  do.  Mr.  Symons  does  not,  in  so  many  words,  say 
that  this  is  the  case.  He  only  says,  when  praising  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  that  Englishmen  are  full  of  malevolence  towards  each 
other.  He  feels  that  somehow  the  fact  tells  against  England,  and 
shirks  putting  before  himself  the  distinct  question  whether  he 
means  that  English  malevolence  is  greater  than  French,  and,  if 
so,  how  he  can  show  that  this  is  so.  As  a  third  instance  of 
statements  relatively  false,  we  may  quote  his  language  about 
India.  He  tells  us  that  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  tyrannical,  iniquitous,  and  an  unredeemed  abomi¬ 
nation.  This  can  only  be  called  true  by  making  the  most  hand¬ 
some  allowances.  It  is  true  that,  at  one  period,  the  rule  of  the 
Company  was  very  bad  as  compared  with  what  Englishmen  of 
the  present  day  would  desire  in  a  country  quite  under  their  con¬ 
trol.  It  is  perfectly  untrue  if  it  means,  as  it  obviously  does 
mean,  to  speak  of  the  Company  in  its  later  days  as  if  it  were  the 
same  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Clive,  and  as  if  the  rule  of 
other  nations  under  parallel  circumstances  had  been  better. 

It  is  most  important,  when  people  go  grumbling  on  in  this 
way,  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  handle  evidence.  It  so 
happens  that,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Symons  gives  an 
account  of  his  experiences  at  the  bar ;  and  he  tells  us,  among 
other  cases,  of  one  in  which  he  tried  to  shake  some  medical 
evidence  that  told  against  the  prisoner  he  was  defending.  He 
failed,  and  thought  the  defence  hopeless,  when  the  judge  called 


the  surgeon  back,  and  asked  a  few  questions  which  threw  the 
witness  into  confusion,  and  his  evidence  broke  down.  Mr.  Symons 
tells  this  to  illustrate  some  remark  about  the  difference  that  exists 
between  one  judge  and  another  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  it  as  also  illustrating  the  slight  power  of  cross-examination 
which  Mr.  Symons  possessed.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
entirely  wanting  in  the  legal  mind — in  the  disposition,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  which  is  the  great  triumph  of  special  pleading,  to  fix  on 
a  definite  point,  and  prove  it  only  so  far  as  it  is  proveable.  For 
example,  when  he  is  abusing  the  Government  of  India,  he  makes 
the  most  positive  statements  of  enormous  wrongs  committed  in 
recent  years.  We  look  to  the  foot-notes  to  see  the  evidence  by 
which  the  charges  are  supported,  and  we  find  that  his  authority 
is  a  tract  of  the  India  Ileform  Society.  A  man  must  be  wholly 
deficient  in  the  most  rudimentary  notion  of  what  a  proof  means 
when  he  accepts  as  gospel  the  hasty  calumnies  of  an  exasperated 
clique.  These  attacks  on  the  Indian  Government  are  very 
much  like  the  philippics  in  which  Continental  pamphleteers 
indulge  against  Lord  Palmerston,  and  which  are  stated 
in  the  foot-notes  to  be  based  on  the  unimpeachable  authority 
of  “le  grand  publiciste  Urquhart.”  We  are  sometimes  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  positions  which  Mr.  Symons  treats  as  grave 
and  unquestionable  truths.  He  introduces,  for  example,  one 
of  those  imaginary  foreigners  who  take  part  in  the  dialogues  of 
educated  grumblers  in  order  that  they  may  manifest  a  polite 
incredulity  when  they  hear  of  all  the  bad  things  that  are  revealed 
of  England  and  the  English.  This  foreigner  is  told  by  Mr.  Symons 
that  we  are  separated  by  the  strongest  hatred  of  class  against 
class  and  race  against  race,  and  he  replies,  “  This  exhibits  a 
widely  different  state  of  political  influences  to  those  operating 
among  us.  With  us,  we  differ  and  we  contend  only  for  political 
objects  with  national  aims,  or  it  may  be  for  personal  interests  ; 
but  certainly  not  for  personal  animosities  nor  ou  account  of 
differences  of  race,  which  among  the  great  Continental  nations 
have  scarcely  an  existence.”  After  this,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  an  educated  grumbler  will  not  say.  When  we  are  told,  posi¬ 
tively  and  unhesitatingly,  that  England  is  distracted  by  differences 
of  race,  and  that  Austria  is  free  from  them,  we  scarcely  know 
what  to  answer.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Symons  never  could  have 
been  speaking  of  the  Europe  that  we  know,  and  that  he  must 
have  had  an  earth  as  well  as  a  moon  of  his  own. 

It  would  be  taking  quite  an  erroneous  view  of  the  sort  of  man 
that  Mr.  Symons  was,  and  of  the  class  he  represents,  to  suppose 
that  he  was  never  capable  of  judging  rightly.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  characteristic  of  the  type  to  which  he  belonged  in  the 
solemn  air  with  which  he  lays  down  propositions  that  seem 
obvious  enough.  He  takes,  for  instance,  great  pains  to  make  us 
understand  why  he  thinks  it  a  good  thing  that  young  unmarried 
people  should  have  proper  opportunities  of  meeting  and  studying 
each  other’s  character,  and  he  assures  us  that  he  approves  of 
pic-nics  and  archery  parties.  He  has  also  special  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  give  in  the  particular  line  with  which  he  was  connected. 
He  was  a  school  inspector,  and  he  lays  it  down  as  the  result  of 
his  experience  and  observation — which  we  have  no  doubt  were,  as 
he  tells  us,  very  considerable — that  “  at  a  school  where  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  were  not  taught  at  all,  he  should  esteem 
very  cheaply  a  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  the  ark,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Hezekiah,  or  the  names  of  Jacob’s  sons’  mothers.”  We 
think  that -the  complacency  with  which  these  most  harmless 
views  are  enunciated  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  of  the 
mind  of  the  author;  and  we  are  not  unprepared  to  find  that  a 
man  who  thought  such  observations  valuable  should  think  sug¬ 
gestions  on  other  subjects  valuable  where  his  own  experience  could 
not  help  him.  A  wrong  standard  of  value  is  the  great  feature  of 
the  mind  of  an  educated  grumbler ;  and  this  is  shown  equally 
when  very  commonplace  and  very  hazardous  propositions 
are  put  forward.  It  belongs  to  the  same  turn  of  mind 
to  think  England  wrong  in  everything,  and  to  think  it  very 
easy  to  put  her  right.  Mr.  Symons  is  profuse  in  his 
remedies  for  the  evils  he  deplores.  He  considers,  for  instance, 
that  the  English  style  of  visiting  is  unsociable,  and  he  has  a 
remedy.  “I  believe  we  should  all  be  immense  gainers 
in  time,  and  especially  in  health,  by  dining  at  home  at  one  or 
two  o’clock  and  taking  a  severe  tea  at  seven.”  He  is  very  violent 
in  his  complaints  of  the  adulteration  practised  by  English  trades¬ 
men,  but  he  thinks  that  it  could  easily  be  stopped  by  allowing 
any  buyer  to  prove  that  an  article  sold  contained  any  ingredient 
not  legitimately  there,  and  by  imposing  a  large  penalty  for  the 
first  conviction  and  hard  labour  for  the  second.  But  the  strangest 
instance  of  the  author’s  sanguine  facility  in  devising  remedies  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  in  a  passage  dictated  by  him  shortly 
before  he  died.  He  was  speaking  of  the  points  that  some  persons 
think  objectionable  in  the  English  Liturgy,  and  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  get  rid  of  them  without  giving 
offence.  As,  in  the  pi’esent  state  of  opinion,  it  would  be  about  as 
easy  to  square  the  circle,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  this 
remedy  is.  We  give  it  in  the  author’s  own  words;  and  we  need 
say  no  more  of  a  man  who  had,  doubtless,  many  estimable  quali¬ 
ties,  but  whose  book,  as  he  had  the  unfortunate  turn  of  mind 
that  led  him  to  disparage  his  country,  we  should  like  to  see  de¬ 
prived  of  all  possible  influence.  This  is  his  remedy  : — “  Why  not 
appoint,  per  Eoyal  Commission,  six  men  of  sound  piety,  and  devoid 
of  any  extreme  views,  loyal  to  the  Church.  Let  each  separately 
make  the  erasures  and  omissions  he  thinks  needful,  adding 
nothing.  Let  all  these  omissions  be  made  in  the  new  Prayer 
Book.  The  thing  is  done.” 
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CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS.— CHARLES  I* 

THIS  volume  is,  of  course,  of  the  same  general  character  as 
the  other  volumes  of  the  same  series  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  Its  contents  are  equally  multifarious,  and  no  less 
instructive  and  amusing.  They  include  two  very  important  years 
of  English  history,  and  therefore  throw  light  upon  great  public 
events.  They  also  contain  the  usual  amount  of  queer  hetero¬ 
geneous  matter,  personal  and  local,  which  is  very  often  intensely 
diverting,  and  which  always  illustrates  the  manners,  and  often 
the  politics,  of  the  time.  The  chief  historical  uses  of  the  present 
volume  are  thus  summed  up  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Bruce : — 

The  leading  features  of  the  present  volume  will  be  found  in  its  relation  to 
the  Petition  of  Eight,  the  Expeditions  to  Koehelle,  the  Assassination  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  the  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1629,  and  the  subsequent  prose¬ 
cution  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Actual  contemporary  correspondence,  in  many  cases  between  members  of 
the  Government,  and  relating  to  such  important  subjects,  cannot  bo  otherwise 
than  of  high  historical  value,  more  especially  if,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it 
be  accompanied  by  original  drafts  of  important  illustrative  documents,  exhi¬ 
biting,  in  the  changes  which  they  underwent  during  the  progress  of  settle¬ 
ment — in  what  statements  were  accepted  and  what  rejected — the  very  mind 
and  intention  of  those  from  whom  they  proceeded.  Such  are  the  papers  the 
contents  of  which  are  here  laid  open  to  inquirers.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  detail  the  great  story  which  they  contain.  Ere  long  there  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  set  before  the  -world  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  important 
period,  founded  on  the  papers  which  are  here  calendared. 

Mr.  Bruce  then  goes  on  to  give  instances  of  the  hearing  of  the 
collection  upon  matters  less  directly  political,  such  as  the  early 
life  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  the  examination  of  Ben  Jonson  for 
a  supposed  congratulatory  ode  to  Felton,  the  murderer  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  other  points  in  the  personal  affairs  of  various  men 
of  note.  He  truly  estimates  the  collection  as  “  an  invaluable 
mine  of  materials  for  all  historical  inquirers,”  and  rather  senten- 
tiously  adds,  “  But,  like  other  mines,  it  must  be  worked.”  But 
who  is  to  work  itP  who  is  to  “  set  before  the  world  the  narrative” 
hinted  at  in  the  extract  we  have  just  made?  A  mere  plodding 
antiquary  will  not  do.  A  mere  romantic  theorist  will  not  do. 
He  must  neither  be  a  despiser  of  State  Papers  nor  an  idolator 
of  State  Papers.  He  must  not  be  a  blind  admirer  of  the  King, 
nor  a  blind  admirer  of  the  Parliament.  He  must  be  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  this  particular  period,  but  not  one  who 
has  fastened  tooth  and  nail  upon  this  particular  period,  in  entire 
ignorance  of  all  earlier  and  later  periods.  Where  are  we  to  find 
such  a  wonderful  union  of  perfections?  We  really  cannot  point 
him  out  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  but  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  our 
most  impartial  consideration  to  the  claims  of  all  candidates  for 
the  office  who  may  appear. 

We  have  looked  through  the  w  hole  of  the  present  volume, 
and  have  noted  the  most  curious  things  which  have  struck  us  in 
so  doing.  The  first  general  impression  given  by  this,  as  by  all 
similar  collections,  is  that  of  the  strange  interference  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  matters  which  now  would  be  looked  upon  as  altogether 
out  of  its  province.  To  be  sure,  a  great  many  of  these  “  State 
Papers”  are  really  private  letters  and  memoranda,  of  which  one 
wonders  how  they  ever  came  among  the  archives  of  the  nation. 
For  instance,  in  the  course  of  this  volume  we  come  across  two  or 
three  copies  of  love-verses,  which  we  suppose  arc  the  productions 
of  the  lighter  moments  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  our  rulers,  and  we  know  not  whether 
anything  of  the  sort  would  be  found  in  a  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  of  our  own  day ;  but  we  certainly  do  not  think  we  should 
find  the  King’s  Council  and  Ministers  constantly  writing  and 
being  written  to  about  matters  which  one  would  have  thought 
exclusively  belonged  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  to  the  local  magi¬ 
strates,  or  to  the  private  discretion  of  this  or  that  freeborn 
Englishman.  Nobody  doubts  the  King’s  prerogative  of  mercy; 
and  we  find  it  throughout  this  volume  pretty  freely  exercised  on 
behalf  of  various  homicides — duellists,  we  fancy,  in  at  least  some 
cases — but  it  is  against  our  notions  of  justice  for  a  Secretary  of 
State  to  write  to  the  Chief  Justice  asking  “  favour”  for  a  prisoner 
to  be  tried  before  him.  Doubtless  the  case  was  one  for  “recom¬ 
mendation  to  mercy  but  that,  in  these  days,  is  a  process  which 
comes  after  trial,  and  not  before.  The  entry  is  : — 

Nov.  i5. — 69.  Sec.  Conway  to  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench.  Requests  his  favour  to  Thomas  Fisher  about  to  be  tried  before 
him,  for  giving  an  unruly  boy,  who  was  disturbing  a  congregation  during 
Divine  service,  a  blow  with  a  wand.  Fisher  and  the  boy  had  both  already 
done  penance  in  the  church,  and  considerable  time  had  elapsed. 

Of  strictly  public  matters,  the  most  important  treated  in  the 
volume  are  those  x-elating  to  the  Petition  of  Eight  and  the 
Eemonstrance.  The  entries  for  May,  1628,  contain  various 
drafts  for  answers  from  the  King  to  the  Petition  of  Eight,  which 
we  should  like  to  see  at  length.  Under  June  19  we  have  an 
entry  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Francis  Nethersole  to  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia : — 

Sends  copy  of  the  Remonstrance  of  the  Commons.  It  was  presented  to 
the  King  on  Tuesday  last.  The  Duke  was  present  in  the  Banqueting  House 
at  the  time,  and,  on  his  Majesty  rising  from  his  chair,  kneeled  down,  with  a 
purpose,  as  was  conceived,  to  have  besought  his  Majesty  to  give  him  leave  to 
say  something.  But  the  King,  saying  only  “No,”  took  him  up  with  his 
hand,  which  the  Duke  kissed,  and  so  his  Majesty  retired.  This  was  all  passed 
at  the  time,  and  all  is  like  to  come  of  the  Remonstrance.  His  Majesty’s 
favour  to  the  Duke  is  no  way  diminished,  but  the  ill  will  of  the  people  is  like 
to  be  much  increased. 


*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Deign  of  Charles  T. 
1628-29.  Edited  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  V.P.S. A.  London:  Longmans.  iS59. 


It  is  clear  that  Charles  was,  at  all  events,  wiser  than  Bucking¬ 
ham  ;  but  there  were  two  or  three  versions  of  the  story,  for 
under  June  23  we  read,  in  a  letter  of  John  Millington  to  his 
brother  Gilbert : — “  The  King  is  displeased  at  the  report  that 
be  gave  the  Duke  bis  band  to  kiss  on  bis  answer  to  the  Kemon- 
strance.  The  Duke  only  desired  to  answer;  the  King  told  him  it 
needed  not.”  "We  may  add  that  the  letters  of  Sir  Francis  Nether¬ 
sole  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  constantly  occur,  seem  to  form 
a  complete  journal  of  events  as  they  passed.  Might  they  not 
be  worth  printing  by  themselves  ? 

The  popular  hatred  to  Buckingham  is  shown  in  many  entries. 
A  great  many  relate  to  the  crying  grievance  of  billeting  soldiers, 
complaints  about  which  come  in  from  all  quarters.  Others  illus¬ 
trate  the  custom  of  Government  interference  at  elections,  with 
occasional  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  electors.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  letter  received  by  Nicholas  from  Colchester,  March  4, 
1628 : — 

Knights  of  the  shire  for  Essex  were  that  day  chosen.  The  freeholders  were 
called  upon  by  the  constables  to  give  their  voices  for  the  side  supported  by 
most  of  the  justices  of  peace;  and  there  was  also  a.  very  irregular  creation  of 
freeholders,  in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington  and  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimston.  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston  have 
been  returned  for  Suffolk,  but  they  would  not  have  been  chosen  if  there  had 
been  any  other  gentlemen  of  note,  for  neither  Ipswich  had  any  great  affection 
for  them,  nor  most  of  the  country ;  but  there  were  not  ten  gentlemen  at  this 
election. 

And,  more  curious,  a  letter  eight  days  later  from  the  Mayor  and 
Jurats  of  Sandwich  to  Buckingham  : — 

Received  his  letters  in  recommendation  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  for  a  burgess 
for  their  corporation,  and  both  on  account  of  their  obligations  to  his  Grace 
and  their  respect  for  Sir  Edwin,  as  a  noble  gent  and  neighbour,  spared  no 
pains  to  procure  his  return;  but  the  generality  of  voices  among  the  commons 
bred  such  a  distraction  that  the  writers  could  have  no  power  over  them,  so 
that  they  were  not  able  to  give  the  Duke  and  themselves  content.  Hope  to 
be  charitably  censured. 

A  great  many  entries  relate  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  sort  of  spiritual  dictatorship  exercised  by  Laud. 
He  was,  during  part  of  the  time  contained  in  this  volume,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and,  during  another  part,  Bishop  of  London ; 
but  his  authority  was  very  far  from  being  confined  to  those 
dioceses.  It  is  to  him  that  people  write  from  all  parts.  It  is  to 
him,  and  not  to  their  own  Ordinary  or  Metropolitan,  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  apply  about  the  terrible  strife 
between  the  Prebendaries  Smart  and  Cosin  which  disturbed  their 
Cathedral.  Laud’s  rival,  Williams,  also  comes  on  the  scene,  hut 
it  is  not  to  Laud  that  he  writes.  He  appears  acting  the  part  of 
a  very  sensible  Bishop  in  putting  down  a  sort  of  prophetess  in 
his  diocese.  Writing  to  Secretary  Dorchester,  April  28th,  1629, 
he — 

Details  the  circumstances  of  Jane  Hawkins,  of  St.  Ives,  who,  having  fallen 
into  a  rapture  or  ccstacy,  has  uttered  strange  things  in  verse,  which  she  will 
not  confess  she  could  ever  make  before  or  can  do  now,  in  matters  of  divinity 
and  State.  She  is  a  witty,  crafty  baggage.  Feigning  herself  in  a  trance,  she 
began  to  preach  in  verse,  magnifying  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Tokey,  the  vicar. 
The  versifying  continued  three  days  and  three  nights  in  an  auditory  of  very 
near  200  people,  the  vicar  and  one  Mr.  Wise,  his  curate,  and  another  scholar 
sitting  at  the  bed’s  feet,  and  copying  out  the  verses  which  the  poor  woman 
(she  is  but  a  pedlar)  did  dictate,  which,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  they 
had  transcribed  fair,  with  intent,  to  print  them,  when,  coming  suddenly,  tho 
bishop  seized  on  the  copy  and  originals.  The  bishop  req  uired  the  vicar  and 
his  curate  to  acknowledge  their  error  in  making  themseives  actuaries  to  the 
impostures  of  a  frantic  woman,  which  the  vicar  refusing  to  do,  the  Bishop  had 
suspended  him  and  put  the  curate  quite  away.  Ho  also  left  a  warrant  with 
the  justices  lo  look  to  the  woman,  and  that  none  of  her  neighbours  come  to 
visit  her.  Preaching  there  on  the  Sunday,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  tho 
scandal  thereby  put  upon  our  church,  whereupon  the  people  have  quite  for¬ 
saken  this  rhyming  preacheress. 

And,  again,  on  May  5th,  he — 

Will  be  very  vigilant  that  this  imposture  of  the  woman  at  St.  Ives  spread 
no  farther.  The  curate  and  schoolmaster  he  lias  quite  discharged.  The  vicar 
has  made  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  the  woman’s  imposture  and  his 
indiscretion,  and  has  read  it  openly  in  the  church.  It  has  fully  satisfied  the 
people,  who  cry  out  against  the  woman.  Incloses  the  only  reflection  upon 
the  State  in  the  woman’s  verses. 

We  have  heard  something  lately  about  afternoon  lecturers. 
Here  is  a  rather  amusing  mention  of  them  in  December,  1628 : — 

Paper,  indorsed  by  Bishop  Laud,  as  containing  “Conditions  tendered  by 
Dr.  Ma[inwarmg]  about  a  lecturer  in  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.”  They  consist 
principally  of  restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon  the  lecturer,  who  was  to  be 
employed  “  to  preach  in  the  afternoons  on  Sundays  only.”  Among  other 
provisions  the  preacher  is  to  pray  for  the  King  by  his  full  title,  and  not  with 
that  clause  “  and  so  forth,”  nor  with  that  epithet  “  young  King  or  young 
Queen;”  he  is  also  to  incite  the  people  to  he  bareheaded  in  the  time  of  Divine 
service,  and  receiving  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  also  while  the  text  is  read 
upon  which  the  preacher  grounds  his  doctrine  and  exhortation. 

In  one  place  we  find  what  we  should  now  think  very  strange 
interference  with  a  Bishop’s  patronage  : — 

The  King  to  Bishop  Thornborough,  of  Worcester.  Understanding  that  the 
archdeaconry  of  Worcester  is  in  his  disposition,  and  knowing  his  care  and  zeal 
to  promote  men  of  worth,  and  his  due  respect  to  the  King  and  his  service, 
recommends  to  him  for  that  place  Dr.  Fell,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  tho 
University  of  Oxford. 

To  this  the  Bishop  answers,  June  12th,  1629 : — 

Has  given  the  archdeaconry  of  Worcester  to  his  son,  a  learned  divine,  and' 
a  good  and  frequent  preacher.  Though  the  Bishop  has  very  few  preferments 
in  his  gift,  yet  when  two  of  his  best  benefices,  worth  400I.  per  annum,  became 
void,  and  were  disposed  of  to  a  son-in-law  and  another,  it  pleased  the  late 
King  to  require  them  from  him,  which,  with  much  ado,  he  procured,  upon 
their  resignation,  for  Dr.  Lesley  and  Mr.  Woodford,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
I  Carlisle,  according  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  Nevertheless,  if  tho  King  com- 
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mand  this  from  the  Bishop’s  own  son,  the  Bishop  will  command  him  to  yield 
submission,  which  he  hopes  the  King  will  not  do,  he  being  the  Bishop’s 
“natural  son,”  capable  thereof,  a  worthy  man,  and  without  preferment  from 
the  Bishop. 

“  Natural  son,”  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  what  would  be 
its  modern  meaning.  Bishops  in  those  day3  seem  occasionally 
to  have  got  into  rather  odd  company.  Thus,  we  find  under 
May  6th,  1628  : — • 

Examination  of  Mr.  Melvin  taken  by  Sec.  Conway,  principally  respecting 
certain  expressions,  said  to  have  been  used  by  him  at  the  house  of  Payne,  a 
tobacco  seller,  near  the  Savoy.  Capt.  Neighbor  and  he,  having  been  drinking 
and  taking  tobacco  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  he  said,  there 
were  four  honest  bishops,  and  that  among  the  rest  were  “  Armenians  and 
other  strange  sexes.” 

What  “  strange  sexes  ”  may  be,  we  do  not  profess  to  divine, 
unless,  indeed,  we  ought  to  read  “  Arminians  and  other  strange 
sects.” 

The  Universities  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  cycle  of  Proctors  at  Oxford  was  fixed, 
in  order  to  stop  the  “  tumults  ”  which  are  said  to  have  arisen 
at  the  former  public  elections  of  those  officers.  On  this  subject 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  between  Bishop  Laud 
and  various  Oxford  dignitaries.  We  also  meet  with  royal  letters, 
and  letters  from  different  great  persons,  to  various  Colleges, 
asking  for  Fellowships  for  particular  persons  iu  a  way  which 
certainly  no  party  nowadays  would  approve.  But,  on  the 
principle  on  which  Bishop  Andrewes  affirmed  that  it  was  lawful 
for  the  King  to  take  his  brother  Neile’s  money — “because  he 
offered  it” — one  cannot  be  amazed  at  any  interference  with 
academical  liberty,  after  reading  the  letter  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Cambridge  to  the  King,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Even  the  description,  by  the  late  Cambridge 
Commissioners,  of  a  certain  picture  in  the  Eitzwilliam  Museum, 
as  “peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  University” 
does  not  quite  come  up  to  the  following: — 

Dr.  Thomas  Bainbrigg,  Vico  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to  the  King.  The 
fatal  blow  given  to  the  King’s  most  loyal  servant,  whom  he  made  their  Chan¬ 
cellor,  lias  so  stounded  the  University,  that,  like  a  body  without  a  soul,  she 
stirs  not  till  the  King’s  directions  breathe  life  again  in  the  choice  of  another. 
The  University  cheers  herself  with  that  “  blessing  word”  the  King  used  on 
her  last  election,  that,  however  his  appointment  shadowed  out  another,  yet 
himself  in  substance  would  be  her  Chancellor. 

Here  is  a  novel  nse  for  the  “  Church  of  England  by  represen¬ 
tation.”  What  would  those  who  are  so  wroth  at  “  taxation  by 
the  House  of  Lords  ”  say  to  something  very  like  taxation  by  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  ? — 

Suggestion,  whether,  on  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  give  necessary  supplies, 
the  King  was  not  justified  in  making  a  proportionable  assessment  of  all  men’s 
goods  and  estates  for  the  safeguard  of  the  commonwealth.  The  writer 
suggests,  that  this  being  a  case  of  conscience,  its  determination  belonged  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  “  who  are  the  mouth  of  Christ,  and  the  ordinary  pastors 
and  teachers  both  of  King  and  people,”  and  that  the  same  should  be  submitted 
to  the  “  holy  and  most  reverend  convocation  of  fathers,”  then  assembled. 

The  following  extract  curiously  mingles  a  piece  of  general 
politics  with  the  most  ludicrous  personal  matters.  It  is  from  Sir 
Allen  Apsley  to  Secretary  Dorchester,  dated  May  9th,  1629  : — 

On  the  8th  instant  Sir  Oliver  Luke  and  Sir  Jolm  Littleton,  Parliament 
men,  desired  to  speak  with  Sir  John  Eliot,  or  at  least  that  they  might  see 
him,  but  were  refused.  They  then  offered  to  speak  to  Mr.  Holies,  at  his 
window,  but  the  keeper  forbade  him  to  speak  to  them.  He  showed  them  “  his 
topp  and  skurdgstick,  his  weights  of  swinginge  with.”  They  made  antic  signs 
and  devoted  salutations  at  their  parting.  Prays  his  Majesty’s  pleasure 
whether  he  should  not  make  stay  of  any  that  attempt  the  like;  if  It  be  thought 
meet,  they  should  he  questioned  what  business  they  had  there.  Hears  the 
Earl  of  Clare  was  informed  or  conceited  that  two  of  Sir  Allen’s  servants  were 
dead  of  the  spotted  fever,  and  that  some  other  sick  lodged  under  his  son. 
He  has  no  servant  dead,  and,  of  the  two  that  are  sick,  one  has  been  in  a  con¬ 
sumption  these  two  years,  and  the  other  has  been  for  half  a  year  so  despe¬ 
rately  in  love  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  so  fell  into  a  burning 
fever.  Some  said  he  had  spots,  other  fleabites ;  but  his  mistress  came,  and 
gave  him  assurance  of  being  his  wife,  whereupon  he  mends  apace. 

We  might  make  a  long  list  of  entries  which  are  simply  gro¬ 
tesque.  We  will  end  with  one  of  January  29th,  1629,  showing 
that  his  Sacred  Majesty,  besides  the  wisdom  to  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  his  Council-chamber,  was  occasionally  favoured  with 
unasked-for  advice  from  very  curious  quarters : — 

Robert  Triplet,  beer  brewer  at  Islington,  to  the  King.  Letter  of  advice, 
stated  in  Bishop  Laud’s  indorsement  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  King  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  30th  inst.  He  beseeches  the 
King  not  to  discord  with  his  Parliament,  and  to  beware  of  giving  countenance 
to  the  religion  of  Rome.  He  urges  the  appointment  of  sound  Protestants  at 
the  Council  table,  and  assures  the  King  that  he  will  exceedingly  please  his 
people  if  he  will  take  Sir  Edward  Coke  into  his  princely  favour,  “  for  we  do 
all  think  him  to  be  a  good  commonwealth’s  man,  and  we  do  know  him  to  be 
a  sound  Protestant.” 


MR.  BELLEW’S  SERMONS* 

"'STjTE  owe  not  exactly  an  apology  to  our  readers,  hut  an 
VV  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  review  a 
volume  of  sermons.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  review  sermons,  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  majority  of  eases— indeed,  iu  all  cases,  perhaps, 
except  those  of  Mr.  Bellow  and  Dr.  Gumming — they  are,  we 
believe,  written  and  published  for  a  religious  purpose.  If  they 
fulfil  that  purpose,  and  help  to  make  men  better,  no  praise  of  ours 
can  enhance  their  value.  We  could  but  say  they  were  very  good 

*  Christ  in  Life  :  Life  in  Christ.  By  J.  C.  M.  Bellevv.  London:  Chapman 
and  Hall.  1 860. 


and  very  edifying ;  and  to  prove  the  justice  of  our  commendation, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  make  extracts,  the  solemn  character  and 
language  of  which  would  be  very  much  out  of  keeping  with  many, 
or  with  most,  of  the  topics  discussed  in  these  columns.  On  tho 
other  hand,  if  the  sermons  printed  are  bad,  they  are  objectionable 
on  doctrinal  or  literary  grounds.  The  doctrinal  test  is  not  one 
that  we  deal  with  at  all ;  and  to  laugh  at  a  volume  because  it  has 
literary  defects,  where  its  aim  and  purpose  are  good,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  only  tend  to  bring  religious  things  and  sacred  associations 
into  contempt.  The  rule,  therefore,  is  to  exclude  religious  books 
from  this  Keview.  But  Mr.  Bellew  is  not  a  religious  writer ; 
nor  is  his  volume,  though  in  appearance  a  volume  of  sermons,  a 
religious  book.  Though  it  has  an  antithetical  title,  in  which 
the  sacred  name  is  twice  introduced  for  its  epigrammatic  con¬ 
venience,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  class  of  publications  which, 
upon  principle,  we  exclude  from  notice.  Mr.  Bellew  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  made  to  dress  up  with  the 
ordinary  clerical  rank-and-file.  A  genius  and  attainments  such 
as  his  may  excuse  an  exceptional  treatment ;  and  even  should 
their  possessor  be  (which  he  is  certainly  not  likely  to  be)  doubtful 
of  the  value  of  the  compliment,  we  may  say  at  once,  by  way  of 
reason  for  reviewing  bis  volume,  that  he  is  of  all  men  the  least 
clerically -minded — judging,  at  least,  from  these  specimens  of  his 
homilies — that  ever  entered  a  pulpit. 

Not  being  preachers  ourselves,  we  cannot  speak  from  expe¬ 
rience,  but  we  think  we  can  tell  pretty  well  what  ought  to  be  in 
a  preacher’s  mind  when  he  preaches,  or  when  he  writes  his  sermon. 
He  necessarily  writes  or  preaches  under  restraint.  He  can  never 
be  quite  sure,  in  a  mixed  body  of  hearers,  that  what  suits  one 
mind  may  not  be  most  unsuitable  for  another — that  what  is 
one  man’s  meat  may  not  be  another  man’s  poison — that  the  ex¬ 
hortations  or  hints  which  might  suit  the  moral  cuticle  of  a  pachy¬ 
dermatous  lawyer  might  not  flay  and  excoriate  the  tender 
spiritual  tissues  of  a  school-girl.  If  a  preacher  knows  the  exact 
religious  state,  and  feelings,  and  practice  of  a  majority  of  his 
hearers,  the  more  must  his  perplexity  in  preaching  be  in¬ 
creased,  because  they  must  all  differ  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If 
he  knows  nothing  about  his  audience,  he  can  only  talk  about 
religion  in  general.  So  that  sermons,  it  seems,  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  if  preached  by  a  thoughtful,  careful  preacher, 
be  either  dull  or  vague  when  addressed  in  the  ordinary  way  to 
ordinary  congregations.  And  this  is  perhaps  a  justification — it 
is  certainly  the  rationale — of  dull  sermons.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  sermon,  for  a  wonder,  really  hits  the  congregation — suits 
the  minds  or  actual  condition  of  the  majority  of  its  hearers — • 
it  is  not  fit  for  publication.  The  bouquet  is  too  delicate  and 
evanescent  for  reproduction — print  or  reporting  takes  the  soul  and 
spirit  out  of  it.  Whitfield’s  sermons,  as  reported,  are  the  dullest 
of  trash.  A  sermon  is  a  thing  spoken,  not  a  thing  to  be  read. 
A  printed  religious  essay  may  be,  and  often  is,  an  admirable 
composition  ;  but  it  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  bad  sermon. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excellent  and  telling  sermon  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  worthless  when  printed.  Not  that  we  intend  to 
give  Mr.  Bellew  the  benefit  of  the  distinction.  His  sermons  must 
have  been  as  had  in  the  pulpit  as  they  are  in  type.  Indeed, 
there  are  only  two  possible  conditions  under  which  sermons  are 
tolerable.  We  must  be  satisfied  that  the  preacher  has  something 
to  say  which  he  hopes  will  do  good  to  somebody,  and  that  he 
i3  not  making  his  place  in  church  an  opportunity  for  showing 
himself  off.  We  repeat,  then,  that  all  good  sermons  must  be 
delivered  and  composed  under  some  restraint.  All  sorts  of  limi¬ 
tations  ought  to  present  themselves  to  the  preacher’s  mind  when 
he  is  thinking  of  broad  statements.  Checks  innumerable  must 
force  themselves  upon  his  attention  against  summary  generali¬ 
zations.  Subtle  qualifications,  both  as  to  the  thing  stated  and  as 
to  its  suitability  to  those  addressed,  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 
The  very  best  sermons — those  which  deal  with  the  analysis  of 
character  and  motive — are  not  telling ;  and  the  popularity  of  a 
preacher  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  deals  iu  vague  sweep¬ 
ing  generalities,  and  large,  loose,  and  flabby  statements,  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  conscientiousness. 

How  far  Mr.  BellewT  fulfils  the  second  condition  of  a  tolerable 
preacher — that  of  not  making  his  pulpit  an  advertising  van— this 
volume  shows.  As  for  the  first,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  We  are 
not  insinuating  that  he  does  not  believe  that  his  sermons  are 
intended  to  do  good  ;  but  what  really  does  puzzle  us  is  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  sort  of  thing  which  does  good.  And  first  as  to  the 
oratory  of  display  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  Mr.  Bellew. 
Aristotle  remarks  that  the  excellence  of  metaphors  consists  in 
their  being  drawn  from  sources  appropriate  but  not  obvious — 
an  observation  which  Mr.  Bellew  can  perhaps  appreciate,  because 
he  quotes  Aristotle,  and  we  dare  say  has  read  the  Stngirite  quite 
as  much  as  could  be  expected  from  anybody  who  writes  S.C.L. 
after  his  name,  and  who  quotes  the  Ethics  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ladies  of  St.  John’s  Wood.  If  -we  might  assign  a  final  cause,  or 
causes,  for  the  present  volume,  they  would  probably  be  these : — 
1.  To  inform  the  public  that  Mr.  Bellew  has  been  in  a  good  many 
parts  of  the  world.  2.  To  show  that  Mr.  Bellew  knows  everything 
about  everything — all  literature,  science,  philosophy,  history,  and 
taste.  3.  That  Mr.  Bellew  was  pretty  certain  that  an  edition 
of  five  hundred  copies  would  go  off  among  his  admirers.  And 
very  good  reasons  for  publication  too.  We  shall  illustrate  these 
points. 

Mr.  Bellew  wishes  it  to  he  known  that  he  has  been  in  Palestine, 
A  preacher  who  has  been  in  the  Holy  Land  ought  to  use  his  privi- 
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lege  with  some  mercy  ;  for  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  his  untravelled 
brethren  to  take  the  wind  out  of  their  merely  moral  and  theolo¬ 
gical  sails  by  his  superior  experiences  in  foreign  parts.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  a  preacher  who  has  been  in  Jerusalem  does 
not  necessarily  stand  at  much  advantage  over  other  preachers  in  all 
that  makes  preaching  worth  a  rush ;  but  the  fact  of  his  travels 
takes  wonderfully  on  the  galleries  of  a  fashionable  church.  And 
there  is  no  conceivable  verse  in  the  Bible  in  which  an  adroit  exhi¬ 
bitor  of  himself  cannot  introduce  his  travels.  No  doubt  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenery  and  topography  have  their  interest,  and  Mr.  Bellew 
has  read  Canon  Stanley  and  looked  into  Dr.  llobinson.  But  then 
it  is  very  hard  on  his  flock,  when  Advent  Sunday  arrives,  to 
have  a  Sermon  on  the  Ten  Virgins — a  parable  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  services  of  the  day,  but  has  much  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bellew  travelled  from  Cana  to  Nazareth,  and 
met  a  marriage  procession  on  the  road.  This  circumstance  must 
have  been  a  very  lucky  hit  for  any  preacher.  If  Mr.  Bellew 
really  did  fall  in  with  a  marriage  feast  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  of  all 
places  in  Palestine,  it  was,  we  say,  a  great  piece  of  good  luck. 
At  any  rate  he  is  not  the  man  to  allow  such  a  stroke  of  fortune 
to  escape  him.  So  “the  parable  acquired  for  me  a  reality  of 
great  interest  from  the  fact  that  upon  the  day  I  was  travelling 
from  Cana  to  Nazareth  there  was  a  marriage  feast  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  and  upon  the  rise  of  the  hills  I  met  the  long  proces¬ 
sion,”  &c.  &c. 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  Mr.  Bellew’s  style  the  two 
next  pages  may  be  anticipated.  Of  course,  it  was  night.  It 
always  is  night  in  the  Newdegate  and  in  a  popular  sermon — for 
reasons  well  appreciated  by  the  poet  and  preacher.  ’Twas 
night,  or  rather,  “  evening  was  closing  as  we  turned  upon  the 
hill-top,”  and — 

(luring  the  few  moments  that  might  be  called  twilight,  the  eye  fell  upon  the 
distant  heights  of  Hermon,  closing  the  scene  towards  the  north;  his  tall, 
majestic  form  and  craggy  limbs,  shrouded  in  solemn  shadows,  and  yet  capped 
with  snowy  tresses,  looking  like  an  impersonation  of  Judah’s  kings,  mourn¬ 
ing  in  solitude  over  a  desolated  laud,  robed  in  the  sables  of  woe,  their  royal 
heads  whitened  with  untimely  grief. 

We  have  said  that  a  travelled  preacher  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
interesting  reminiscences  of  his  travels.  Mr.  Bellew  had  just 
(Sermon  vii.)  defined  religion  generally — in  a  passage  which,  if  it 
is  good  theology,  sounds  very  like  nonsense — as  a  state  in  which 
man  “  daily  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  implication  of  the  heart 
of  man  in  the  heart  of  God and  this  reminds  him — much  as 
the  mention  of  the  world  suggested  to  Mr.  Ephraim  Jenkinson 
all  the  ancient  theories  of  the  cosmogony — of  his  travels  in  general 
and  of  Palestine  in  particular  : — 

I  recal  a  sunset  in  the  Mediterranean,  viewed  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Carmel.  Above  that  historic  chain  of  hills,  the  rain-clouds  were  hanging  thick 
and  threatening  after  a  heavy  storm. 

The  “  sunset,  with  its  crimson  colouring” — the  “  broad  avenue  of 
light  smiting  the  heights  with  a  double-irised  rainbow  ” — what¬ 
ever  this  last  meteorological  phenomenon  may  be — can  be  as 
readily  imagined  as  described. 

But  Mr.  Bellew  does  not  disdain  what  be  would  call  the 
British  homestead  ;  and,  in  a  fine  passage,  in  which  two  sen¬ 
tences  occupy  exactly  two  pages,  he  paints  a  bit  of  English 
scenery  with,  as  be  would  say,  the  broad  effects  of  Linnell  and 
the  minute  accuracy  of  Lee.  The  passage  is  of  the  most  purple 
tint,  and  Mr.  Bellew,  not  unmindful  of  Gibbon  and  the  summer¬ 
house,  is  kind  enough  to  inform  us  that  “  this  passage  was 
written  on  St* Martin’s  Hill,  Guildford,  October,  1858.”  It  com¬ 
mences  thus ; — 

When  nature  is  suggestive  to  the  soul  of  thoughts  that  wing  their  flight 
beyond  the  atmosphere  of  earth,  and  pierce  the  depths  of  space  to  commune 
with  the  shadowless  train  of  all  those  great  and  good  that  people  the  eternal 
territory;  when  from  some  bright  and  sunny  eminence  the  eye  looks  down, 
and  round  upon  the  sinking  valleys,  rich  in  the  golden  verdure  of  the  harvest 
tints,  and  on  the  swelling  hills,  about  whose  breasts  the  ancient  oaks  of 
England  wave  their  leafy  aisles,  forming  shady  avenues  to  the  craggy  heights, 
where  stalwart  ranks  of  firs  protect  the  summits  of  their  moss-grown  heads; 
when  thus  reviewing  some  broad  expanse  we  see  the  distant  inland  spot, 

where  towns,  and  spires,  and  curling  smoke,  &e.  &c.  &c . when 

church-crowded  hills,  streams  upon  whose  banks  the  cloistered  cells  were 
musical  with  saintly  psalmody,  valleys  whose  fields  have  been  the  labour- 
yards  of  generations  of  lives,  headlands  on  whose  tops  the  baronies  planted 
maehicolated  towers ;  when,  &c.  &c.,  is  not  the  voice  mute  ? 

Well,  we  should  say  not.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bellew’s  voice  is 
not  mute.  And  no  wonder — a  scene  which  presents  such  a  very 
odd  thing  as  golden  verdure,  and  where  baronies  plant  towers, 
naturally  sets  a  man  talking.  But  to  judge  of  the  occasional 
propriety  and  religious  suitableness  of  this  grand  passage,  which 
was  written  with  an  eye  to  the  Elegant  Extracts  of  the  future, 
we  have  to  consider  it  as  shouted  in  church,  and  we  shall  then 
understand  how  admirably  appropriate  to  the  occasion  it  must 
have  been — what  thoughts  of  penitence,  and  duty,  and  self- 
examination  it  must  have  suggested  to  the  bonneted  dames  who 
heard  it. 

But  Mr.  Bellew  has,  if  not  higher  flights  than  this,  some 
which  must  have  equally  impressed  his  audience,  if  not  with 
trembling  thoughts  of  themselves — which  some  people  are 
foolish  enough  to  consider  the  business  of  a  sermon — at  least  with 
very  exalted  views  of  the  multifarious  attainments  of  their  spiri¬ 
tual  pastor  and  master ;  and  this,  as  we  have  ventured  to  say, 
was  his  second  object  in  publishing. 

We  have  seen  Bellew  in  excelsis  on  the  top  of  Guildford  Hill. 


Here  is  the  pendent  to  the  picture — Bellew  de  profundis.  Scene, 
Ingleborough  Cave,  Yorkshire : — 

Amongst  the  hills  and  mountains  bordering  on  our  northern  lakes,  a  few 
years  back,  a  mighty  cave  was  discovered,  consisting  of  fretted  halls,  long 
corridors  and  aisles,  their  roofs  gemmed  with  stalactites,  and  their  floors 
heaped  with  stalagmites,  which  havo  grown  up  into  monster  mounds  of 
fantastic  shapes,  as  during  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  in  those  un¬ 
trodden  cavernous  retreats,  the  water,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  has, 
drop  by  drop,  formed  their  shapes,  white,  like  ivory !  I  have  watched  the 
waters  falling  on  them,  or  in  the  finest  shoet  of  liquid  waving  over  their 
crests . Exactly  so  is  it  with  our  minds. 

Aristotle — and  Mr.  Bellew  can  read,  or  at  any  rate  quote  the 
Rhetoric — observes  that  to  perceive  likenesses  in  things  dissimilar 
is  a  sign  of  a  very  clever  fellow.  To  see  in  the  influence  of  events 
on  the  mind  the  action  of  “  the  wave  liner  than  tissue  paper 
over  the  stalactite”  must,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  of  St. 
John’s  Wood,  secure  Mr.  Bellew’s  title  to  a  cleverness  which 
Aristotle  never  dreamed  of,  except  in  what,  in  his  days,  would 
have  been  called  a  sophist,  and  might  not  unreasonably  be  trans¬ 
lated  in  our  tongue  as  a  charlatan. 

In  one  of  his  sermons,  Mr.  Bellew  handles  a  very  awful  subject 
— awful  at  least  if  he  believes  in  its  reality.  That  subject  is  the 
“  travail  of  Christ  and  his  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  work.”  What  does  this  remind  the  preacher  of?  “  The 
travail  of  nature” — in  this  way  : — • 

Humboldt  dwells  for  years  among  the  mountains  and  plains  of  South 
America.  ...  We  are  taught  to  look  at  yawning  chasms  on  the  mountains’ 
sides,  and  to  observe  how  the  strata  wave  and  heave  about — now  dipping 
down  to  the  valley  level,  and  now  bending  upward  in  graceful  and  fantastic 
curves  until  they  almost  breast  the  summit,  as  we  see  them  on  the  face  of  the 
Brezon,  in  the  Val-Arve. 

The  happy  genius  which  could  enable  the  preacher  to  exhibit 
that  anxiety  for  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge  which  is 
embodied  in  this  fine  passage,  w  hile  at  the  same  time  be  could 
suggest  that  be  bad  read  Humboldt,  got  up  the  geological  in¬ 
crustation,  and  travelled  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  is  manifest. 

In  another  Sermon,  on  Chastity,  Mr.  Bellew  quotes  the  famous 
passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  containing  the  apologue  of  Abraham 
and  the  Fire  Worshipper;  and,  not  content  with  this,  he  recites 
a  poetical  version  of  it,  beginning — 

The  shadows  of  an  eastern  day 
Lengthened  along  the  sandy  way ; 

and  lengthened  into  seven  stanzas,  of  eight  lines  each,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Swain,  an  especial  friend  of  Mr.  Bellew,  and  to  whom 
he  dedicates  the  present  volume.  This  is  doing  a  double  stroke 
of  business.  It  enables  Mr.  Bellew  to  recite  a  long  piece  of 
poetry  in  church,  and  to  praise  bis  friend — “  his  friend  and  bis 
mother’s  friend  in  childhood,  boyhood,  and  manhood,”  as  be 
salutes  him  in  a  pompous  dedication  of  the  volume.  Nor  does 
;  Mr.  Bellew  confine  himself  to  this  ingenious  mode  of  doing  a 
|  bit  of  business  and  criticism  at  the  same  time.  He  is  equally 
|  generous  to  other  artists,  and  in  a  subsequent  sermon  he  calls 
attention  to  the  “  superb  picture  ”  of  another  friend — “E.  W. 
Ward,  K.A.”— “one  of  our  most  eminent  living  artists,  which 
portrays  the  last  sleep  of  Argyle,”  -which  picture,  he  informs  us 
in  a  note,  is  “now  in  the  possession  of  James  Bagnall,  Esq.,  of 
West  Bromwich.”  We  have  often  heard  that  Mr.  Bellew  is  as 
good  as  a  play — it  is  new  to  us  that  his  sermons  are  as  good  as 
an  exhibition  catalogue. 

When  we  add  that  these  sermons  contain  very  many  quota¬ 
tions  from  Tennyson,  an  obituary  of  the  year  1859,  with  neat 
biographies  of  Humboldt,  Spohr,  Stephenson,  Brunei,  Leslie, 
Hallam,  Washington  Irving,  and  Macaulay,  with  sundry 
touching  allusions  to  Bichat,  Owen,  Faraday,  Murchison,  and 
Donati’s  comet,  Bussell,  and  Hampden,  our  readers  may  or  may 
not  envy  their  brethren  in  St.  John’s  Wood  who  are  blessed 
with  so  wise  and  so  versatile  a  teacher.  Mr.  Bellew  has  one 
passage  in  which,  however,  he  seems  to  speak  from  the  heart ; 
and,  changing  the  single  word  teacher  for  preacher,  we  make  no 
doubt  that  in  time  he  will  apply  it  to  himself.  He  asks  (sermon 
on  Hearing  and  Doing)  : — 

When  I  go  out  into  the  world  and  listen  to  the  speech  of  those  who  listen 
to  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  I  often  ask  in  amazement,  and  a  sense  of 
shame,  “Is  it  for  this  Christ  is  preached?”  Is  this  the  object  and  purpose 
with  which  his  truths  have  been  heard  ?  Is  it  possible  that  men  can  preach 
and  men  can  hear,  and,  while  they  hear,  so  completely  put  out  of  mind  the 
single  and  only  purpose  for  which  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  at  all  ? 
Style,  manner,  expression,  erudition,  length  or  brevity,  anything  or  every¬ 
thing  rather  than  the  one  thing  needful  for  consideration,  seem  to  be  upper¬ 
most  in  men’s  thoughts.  .  .  .  Lo !  religion,  “  thou  art  unto  men  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice.” 

He  best  can  paint  the  dangers  of  the  hearer  who,  as  preacher,  has 
felt  them  most ;  and  if  Mr.  Bellew  really  feels  the  import  of  the 
solemn  words  which  he  has  here  uttered,  we  shall  never  have  to 
review  another  volume  of  his  like  the  present. 


WOMEN  ARTISTS.* 

rilHEBE  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  why  female  artists 
JL  should  be  treated  as  a  separate  class,  and  we  should  have 
thought  it  more  complimentary  to  the  sex  to  admit  them  frankly 
into  the  general  artistic  community.  But  it  is- the  fashion  just 
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now  to  exaggerate  specialties,  and  as  there  is  a  society  of  female 
artists,  which  has  just  invited  public  criticism  to  the  fourth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  its  members,  so  we  have  in  the 
volume  under  review  a  professed  history  of  all  the  women,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any 
department  of  artistic  practice.  Without  committing  ourselves 
to  any  commendation  of  the  wisdom  of  this  attempt,  we  may 
inquire  how  Mrs.  Eilet  has  fulfilled  her  self-imposed  task. 

The  author,  who  is  an  American  lady,  tells  us  that  she  has  used 
Professor  Guhl’s  little  volume,  Die  Frauen  in  die  Kunstgeschiehte, 
as  the  foundation  of  her  work.  From  him  she  borrows  the  short 
historical  sketches  of  the  condition  of  art  in  its  successive  epochs, 
which  connect  together  in  a  loose  chronological  order  her  biogra¬ 
phical  notices.  These  resumes  are  for  the  most  part  flimsy  and 
trifling,  though  not  inaccurate.  But  the  arrangement  of  the  book 
(  is  confused,  and  avast  number  of  facts  are  collected  and  printed 
which  are  quite  worthless  to  the  reader  in  their  present  crude  col- 
;  location.  The  names  of  a  host  of  obscure  women  who  may  at  one 
time  or  other  have  achieved  some  local  success  in  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  art  are  not  worth  weaving  into  a  narrative.  An  appendix, 
or  a  footnote,  would  have  been  the  proper  place  for  the  catalogue 
of  their  names,  while  their  more  distinguished  sisters  might  have 
:  been  honoured  with  detailed  biographical  sketches.  The  chief 
;  interest  of  Mrs.  Ellet’s  work  will  be  found  to  lie  in  her  notices 
of  some  contemporary  female  artists,  such  as  Mademoiselle  Eosa 
Bonheur  and  Miss  Hosmer,  and  of  these  ladies  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  in  better  taste  to  have  said  less.  A  woman  does  not 
become  a  public  personage  because  she  has  chosen  an  artist’s  life  ; 
and  the  world  may  well  wait  for  the  details  of  her  history  and 
character  till  she  is  no  longer  among  the  living.  But  this  prema¬ 
ture  publicity  is  an  American  fault ;  and  Mrs.  Ellet’s  notices  of 
many  of  her  fellow-countrywomen,  who  are  still  surviving,  are 
such  as  would  greatly  offend  an  English  taste.  It  is  very  curious 
indeed  to  observe  that  she  has  been  unable,  with  all  her  diligence, 
to  collect  any  facts,  except  those  which  are  open  to  all  the  world, 
about  the  contemporaneous  English  ladies  who  cultivate  art. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  odious  to  see  the  privacy  of  home 
violated,  and  domestic  duties  and  trials  exposed  to  the  vulgar 
curiosity  of  the  world.  But  Mrs.  Ellet’s  book  would  have  been 
a  comparatively  dull  and  uninviting  compilation  had  she  confined 
herself  to  diluting  what  she  could  borrow  from  Vasari,  Descampes, 
or  Eiorillo.  There  is  novelty  and  piquancy  in  the  later  sketches, 
in  spite  of  the  feeble  and  prolix  style  in  which  the  whole  book  is 
written. 

Into  the  very  interesting  question  of  the  limits  of  the  capacity 
of  the  intellect  of  women  this  author  does  not  enter.  Nor  does 
she  seem  to  caro  to  inquire  why  no  woman  has  ever  reached  the 
highest  eminence  in  creative  art,  or  whether  any  particular  forms 
|  of  art  have  special  affinity  with  her  powers.  And,  for  ail  that 
appears,  music  is  banished  from  Mrs.  Ellet’s  cycle  of  art  alto- 
gether.  Yet  these  are  subjects  which,  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
we  may  fairly  expect  to  see  treated  ;  and  the  most  superficial 
i  readers  will  be  disappointed  at  finding  nothing  more  than  an 
occasional  hint  that  a  female  sculptor  had  better  not  study  human 
anatomy.  This  is  nonsense.  If  a  woman  is  to  devote  herself  to 
i  any  branch  of  art,  she  cannot  do  it  by  halves,  and  it  is  idle  to 
i  think  that  women  have  any  royal  road  to  the  knowledge  of  form. 

It  is  curious  that  while  our  author  seems  shocked  at  the  neces- 
I  sity  of  studying  the  living  model,  she  is  by  no  means  offended  at 
I  any  one  of  her  heroines  assuming  male  costume  in  public.  This, 

!  in  the  pursuit  of  artistic  study,  becomes  laudable  ;  and  Madlle. 
Bonheur’s  custom  of  so  disguising  herself  during  her  yearly 
summer  expeditions  is  noticed  without  a  word  of  apology  or 
remark. 

The  number  of  women  who  have  practised  art  with  success  is 
certainly  greater  than  is  usually  remembered  ;  and  this  is  a  fact 
which  Mrs.  Ellet’s  work,  by  bringing  them  all  together,  makes 
very  prominent.  But  the  really  great  names  are  few  and  far 
between.  Ariosto  has  said  gallantly — 

Le  donne  son  venute  in  eccellenza 
I)i  ciascun’  arte  ov’  Iianno  posto  cura : 

hut  few,  comparatively  speaking,  have  emerged  beyond  medio¬ 
crity.  Those  who  are  best  known  are  Margaretta  Van  Eyck, 
Marietta  Eobusti — the  daughter  and  pupil  of  Tintoretto,  Sofo- 
j  nisba  Anguisciola,  Elisabetta  Sirani,  Anna  Maria  Schurmann, 
Anne  Killigrew  (immortalized  by  Dryden),  Angelica  Kauffman, 
Mrs.  Darner,  and  Elizabeth  Le  Brun.  Of  living  artists,  Madlle. 
De  Eauveau,  Madlle.  Eosa  Bonheur,  and  the  American  sculp¬ 
tress,  Miss  Hosmer,  have  attained  a  wide  and  well-deserved 
\  reputation. 

Mrs.  Eilet  begins  with  the  fanciful  legend  of  the  first  profile 
traced  by  Kallirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Dibutades,  but  she  has 
very  little,  indeed,  to  tell  us  about  classical  art.  Coming  to 
mediseval  times,  Sabina  von  Steinbach,  daughter  of  the  architect 
of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  takes  rank  as  the  earliest  female 
sculptor.  Catarina  Vigri,  the  beatified  nun  of  Bologna,  is  duly 
commemorated  under  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  with  her  placid 
life  we  may  contrast  that  of  her  contemporary  Onorata  Eodiana, 
of  Cremona.  This  lady,  having  stabbed  a  courtier  who  had 
offered  her  insults,  fled  in  male  disguise  and  joined  Oldrado 
Lampugnano’s  band  of  condottieri.  She  soon  obtained  a  com¬ 
mand  in  the  corps,  and  remained  with  it  for  thirty  years,  alter¬ 
nately  painting  and  fighting.  Finally,  she  died  in  battle,  in 
1472,  in  raising  the  siege  of  her  native  town  when  it  was  invested 


by  the  Venetians.  In  the  following  century,  Properzia  de’ 
Eossi,  the  famous  Bolognese  sculptor,  whose  life  is  told  by 
Vasari,  died  of  an  unrequited  attachment.  Of  Suor  Plautilla 
Nelli,  a  Dominican  nun  of  Florence,  the  disciple  of  Savonarola, 
and  the  imitator  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  more  is  told  by  Eazzi  and 
others  than  the  present  author  has  recorded.  The  absurd  story 
is  narrated  of  her  that,  having  no  notion  in  her  strict  seclusion 
of  what  men  were  like,  she  Was  accustomed  in  her  religious 
pictures  to  take  one  of  the  sisterhood  as  her  model,  and  then 
transform  the  portrait  into  that  of  a  man  by  adding^  long  mus- 
tachios  and  a  beard.  And  Marchese,  a  friar  of  the  same 
order,  gives  the  anecdote  that  her  fellow  nuns,  joking  about 
this,  used  to  say,  rather  profanely,  that  she  painted  not  Cristi, 
but  Crisie. 

All  readers  of  Vasari  know  the  story  of  Sofonisba  Anguisciola, 
the  most  wonderful  of  six  wonderful  sisters.  Her  portrait  by 
herself  is  at  Althorp,  and  Mrs.  Eilet,  who,  to  do  her  just.ee,  tries 
to  give  her  readers  some  idea  of  the  actual  physiognomy  of  her 
heroines,  thus  describes  it : — “  The  small  and  finely-formed  head 
is  well  set  on  a  graceful  neck  ;  the  dark  hair  is  smoothly  and 
simply  dressed  ;  the  features  are  Italian  and  regular ;  the  com¬ 
plexion  is  a  clear  olive ;  and  the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  liquid. 
The  dai’k,  close-fitting  dress  is  relieved  by  white  frills  at  the 
throat  and  wrists,  and  two  white  tassels  hanging  over  the  breast. 
Her  delicate  and  exquisitely-painted  hands  are  seen  over  the 
chords  of  a  spinnet.” 

S.  Maria  Maddalena  de’Pazzi,  another  Florentine  nun — canon¬ 
ized  by  Clement  IX.  in  1669 — in  whose  honour  a  church  in  that 
city  is  dedicated,  was  a  distinguished  mystical  painter.  Her 
admirers  preserved  the  ridiculous  tradition  that  she  painted  her 
sacred  pictures  with  closed  eyes  !  Artemisia  Gentileschi  was  no 
recluse  or  ascetic.  She  was  invited  to  England  by  Charles  I., 
and  was  much  employed  in  this  country.  Her  portrait  is  at 
Hampton  Court.  She  was  a  disciple  of  the  late  Eclectic  school 
of  the  Carracci;  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  speaking  of  her  Judith  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  says,  “  This  dreadful  picture  is  a  proof  of  her 
genius,  and  let  me  add,  of  its  atrocious  misdirection.”  Guido’s 
pupil,  the  gifted  Elisabetta  Sirani,  is  still  better  known  from  the 
interest  attaching  to  her  mysterious  death  by  poison.  The 
murder  was  generally  attributed  to  professional  envy,  but  the 
matter  was  never  cleared  up.  Her  contemporary  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  school,  Aniella  di  Eosa,  was  stabbed  by  her  own  husband 
in  a  fit  of  causeless  jealousy.  In  the  same  century,  Luisa  Eoldan 
of  Seville  became  famous  for  figure-carving  in  wood  ;  and  in 
France,  Elizabeth  Sophie  Cheron,  pensioned  by  Louis  XIV., 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  This 
lady  married  at  sixty,  and  on  coming  out  of  church  thought  it 
necessary  to  inform  her  equally  aged  husband,  that  “  esteem,  not 
romantic  love,  had  influenced  her  choice.”  This  was  too  bad, 
seeing  that  in  one  of  her  poems  —  for  she  -was  a  versifier  as 
well  as  a  painter — she  had  addressed  him  under  the  name  of 
Damon. 

In  Holland,  Anna  Maria  Schurmann,  called  by  the  Dutch  their 
Sappho  and  their  Corneille,  -was  a  linguist,  and  scholar,  and  poet 
as  well  as  an  artist.  Her  genius  was  almost  universal ;  but  she 
joined  a  fanatical  religious  sect,  and  her  last  years  were  clouded 
by  a  misdirected  enthusiasm. 

Our  own  Anne  Killigrew,  “  a  grace  for  beauty  and  a  muse  for 
wit,”  a  poet,  painter,  and  scholar,  may  be  compared  not  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  this  German  prodigy.  She  died  of  small-pox  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  leaving  an  unsullied  memory,  and  honoured 
by  the  highest  praises  of  her  contemporaries.  In  exceptional 
forms  of  art,  Mademoiselle  Eosee,  born  at  Leyden  in  1632, 
obtained  the  name  of  “  the  artist  in  silk”  from  her  curious 
practice  of  using  that  material  instead  of  colours  for  her  delicate 
shading  ;  and  Johanna  Koerten  Block  of  Amsterdam,  “  the  artist 
of  the  scissars,”  became  famous  for  producing  almost  every 
pictorial  effect  by  cutting  out  paper.  Angelica  Kauffman  is  the 
greatest  illustration  of  female  art  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Her 
story  is  told  at  considerable  length  by  Mrs.  Eilet ;  and  we 
may  safely  give  this  virtuous  and  accomplished  woman  our  best 
sympathy  and  admiration  under  her  undeserved  sufferings  with¬ 
out  committing  ourselves  toher  present  biographer’s  unreasonably 
high  estimate  of  her  artistic  abilities.  The  life  of  Anne  Seymour 
Darner  is  a  remarkably  engaging  one.  The  story  is  here  repeated 
that  she  was  “  dared  ”  into  the  practice  of  sculpture  by  a  sarcasm 
of  David  Hume’s,  who  had  told  her,  on  occasion  of  their  meeting 
an  Italian  boy  with  plaster  casts,  that  no  woman  could  produce 
such  -works  of  plastic  art.  On  the  strength  of  her  waxwork, 
Madame  Tussaud  figures  in  Mrs.  Ellet’s  Walhalla  ;  and  another 
wax-modeller,  Mrs.  Patience  Wright,  an  American  by  birth,  is 
commended,  not  only  for  her  artistic  works,  but  for  serving  as  a 
spy  in  London  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  sending 
information  of  the  designs  of  the  British  Government  to  Franklin 
and  the  American  officers.  Elizabeth  le  Brun  and  Eosalba 
Carriera  have  earned  honourable  niches  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
and  they  are  the  last  artists  whom  we  need  name  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Coming  to  our  own  day,  the  Princess  Marie  d’Orleans 
deserves  notice  as  a  promising  sculptor  cut  off  by  a  too  early 
death.  Madlle.  Felicie  de  Fauveau,  a  yet  more  distinguished 
sculptor,  happily  still  survives.  Many  writers  have  discussed 
the  probable  origin  of  the  most  remarkable  movement  of  this 
century  in  literature,  art,  and  religion.  Mrs.  Eilet  solves  the 
problem  very  easily.  To  Madlle.  de  Fauveau,  she  says,  “  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  the  impulse  given  to  this  taste  in  Paris — a  taste 
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that  infected  England  also,  reviving  mediaeval  fashions  for  orna¬ 
ments,  and  also  mediaeval  feelings  and  aspirations,  which  at  last 
found  expression  in  Puseyism  in  religion  and  pre-Kaphaelism  in 
art.”  We  do  not  mean  to  borrow  any  descriptions  from  the 
romantic  adventures  which  befel  this  lady  in  her  youth,  or  from 
the  picturesque  incidents  of  Madlle.  Bonheur’s  life.  We  may 
note,  in  passing,  however — as  it  supports  a  view  we  have  always 
held  as  to  the  versatility  of  real  artistic  power — that  the  latter 
lady  is  said  to  be  as  skilful  a  modeller  as  a  painter. 

It  is  natural  that  some  living  American  female  artists  should 
occupy  an  undue  space  in  the  present  compilation.  The  lives  of 
these  ladies  are  told  very  disagreeably,  for  the  most  part  in  extracts 
from  the  fustian  letters  of  their  friends.  For  instance,  we  read  of 
Miss  Mary  Legare, — “  The  literature  of  the  world,  its  science 
and  its  art,  are  with  her  as  household  things.  They  flow  from 
her  eloquent  tongue  as  music  from  the  harp  of  the  minstrel.  No 
pent-up  Utica  confines  her  powers,  no  Aztec  theory  of  woman 
cripples  her  labours  or  impoverishes  her  mind  or  her  policy. 
A  Mississippi  feeling,  and  theory,  and  action  actuate  her,  and  we 
may  all  look  for  corresponding  results.”  Miss  Hosmer’s  story, 
though  given  without  sufficient  reserve,  is  told  in  a  far  better 
style  than  this. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  Mrs.  Ellet  has  accumulated 
a  great  mass  of  interesting  materials,  though  of  unequal  value, 
which  are  brought  together  in  a  form  very  convenient  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  see  what  place  woman  occupies  in  the  history 
of  art;  but  into  the  deeper  views  of  this  fascinating  subject  she 
has  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to  enter. 


GEOFFRY  HAMLYK* 

IT  may  be  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  an  advantage  to  an 
author  to  be  closely  connected  with  any  one  who  has  already 
distinguished  himself  by  literary  success.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
circumstance  is  in  itself  an  introduction  to  public  notice;  but,  on 
the  other,  the  suggestion  that  the  new  candidate  for  distinction 
is  only  a  small-paper  copy  of  the  one  who  is  already  distinguished 
is  always  obvious,  and  generally  contains  a  considerable  degree 
of  truth.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  public  is  a  fair,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  competent,  judge.  It  generally  decides,  both 
impartially  and  truly,  the  question  whether  or  no  a  book  is 
amusing ;  and  an  early  demand  for  a  second  edition  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  favourable  judgment  has  been 
passed  upon  it.  That  this  should  have  happened  in  regard 
to  Geoffry  Hamlyn  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  for  though 
it  has  obvious,  and,  in  some  points  of  view,  very  serious 
faults,  it  has  merits  which  more  than  counterbalance  them. 
It  is  a  novel  written  by  a  man  who  has  something  to  say  which 
can  only  be  said  through  the  medium  of  a  novel,  and  these  are 
the  conditions  which  alone  can  give  novels  any  value.  Indeed, 
where  they  exist,  they  generally  secure  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  and  popularity,  even  when  the  books  produced  are  of  no 
value  at  all.  This  is  often  the  case  with  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  novels  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  tombstones  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  moral 
or  theological  measles  of  those  who  erected  them,  and  with  those 
members  of  professions  who,  being  idle,  unsuccessful,  or  cross- 
grained,  notunfrequently  use  novels  as  substitutes  for  pamphlets. 
Each  of  these  classes  have  thus  much  in  common  with  writers 
like  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  that  their  books  are  intended  as 
records  of  exceptional  individual  experience.  But  there  is  this 
broad  and  important  distinction  between  them — that  they  apply 
novels  to  a  wrong  purpose,  whilst  he  applies  them  to  a  right 
one.  It  is  impossible  to  make  novels  a  vehicle  for  the  discussion 
of  specific  facts  or  particular  opinions,  because  the  facts  are  the 
essence  of  the  case,  and,  as  the  novelist  makes  them  for  himself, 
he  is  certain  to  distort  them.  But  general  impressions  have  their 
valueas  well  as  specificstatementsordirectarguments.  Thegeneral 
impressions  which  new  scenes  and  countries  make  upon  compe¬ 
tent  observers  are  far  more  interesting  than  any  specific  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  them,  and  there  is  probably  no  means  of  communicating 
them  which  is  at  once  so  picturesque,  so  complete,  and  so  inte¬ 
resting  as  that  of  writing  novels.  The  great  charm  of  the  novels 
of  most  of  the  healthier  and  more  popular  novelists — such  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Marryat,  and  Cooper — is  derived  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  they  give  to  readers  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  upon  the  subject  vivid  notions  of  the  sort 
of  people  and  of  the  transactions  to  be  met  with  in  the  High¬ 
lands.  on  board  ship,  and  in  the  backwoods.  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
not  to  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  such  writers  as  these,  but 
he  belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  he  is  obviously  a  man  who  can, 
if  he  chooses,  attain  a  very  respectable  position  in  it,  for  he 
draws  w'hat  he  has  seen,  and  he  has  seen  what  few  people  do  see. 

Geoffry  Hamlyn  is  not  ill-described  by  the  fictitious  auto¬ 
biographer  himself,  as  “  a  chronicle  of  the  various  occurrences 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century  in 
the  families  of  Buckley,  Brentwood,  and  Thornton,  with  notices 
of  several  of  their  friends  and  connexions.”  The  story  opens,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  with  an  account  of  how  a  young 
officer  of  the  name  of  Buckley  was  engaged  to  a  beautiful  young 
lady  in  Devonshire,  and  how,  after  their  marriage  had  been  de- 
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layed  for  many  years  by  the  war,  it  at  last  took  place  at  the 
Peace.  In  order  to  get  his  story  fairly  started,  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
obliged  to  make  a  collateral  dip  into  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  a  clergyman,  after  an  engagement 
of  twenty  years’  standing,  married,  and  had  a  single  pretty 
daughter,  who,  at  what  may  be  called  the  second  start  of  the 
story,  is  just  grown  up.  This  daughter  runs  away  with  a  young 
rascal  called  Hawker,  who,  after  some  preliminary  criminality  in 
England,  is  transported  for  life  somewhere  about  the  year  1816. 
He  is  rapidly  followed  to  Australia  by  all  the  other  characters  of 
the  story — by  his  deserted  wife  and  child,  who  want  to  get  rid 
of  England;  by  three  of  his  wife’s  lovers,  who  all  became  sick  of 
their  lives  and  country  when  she  married  their  rival ;  by  the 
Buckleys,  who  think  that  x  2,000 1.  will  go  further  towards  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  family  if  invested  in  sheep-farming  in  Australia  than 
if  invested  in  the  funds  in  England  ;  and  by  a  mysterious  German 
doctor — who  is  no  doctor,  but  a  .Prussian  noble  in  disguise — who 
goes,  partly  because  he  is  disgusted  with  the  political  condition  of 
his  native  country,  and  partly  because  he  has  a  regard  for  the 
other  characters  of  the  story.  When  these  various  personages  are 
all  collected  together,  they  proceed  to  live  quietly  for  about  five- 
and-twenty  years,  with  a  monotony  more  frequently  met  within 
real  life  than  in  romance.  One  of  Mary  Hawker’s  three  lovers 
— wdxo  is  also  her  cousin — lives  in  the  house  with  her  and  looks 
after  her  business,  waiting,  apparently  with  exemplary  patience, 
for  the  happy  day  when  her  husband,  who  becomes  a  double- 
dyed  “Van  Demonian”  convict,  shall  either  be  shot  or  hanged.  A 
secondlover  survives  his  love — discerning, uponcloser  observation, 
that  the  lady  was  by  no  means  so  faultless  or  so  charming  as  he 
had  formerly  imagined.  The  third  tells  the  story  ;  and  the 
whole  party — the  lovers,  the  deserted  wife,  and  the  emigrant 
officer  andhiswife.togetherwithall  their  friends  and  neighbours — 
go  on  from  year  to  year  growing  richer  and  richer,  till  the  story 
takes  a  third  start  upon  a  third  set  of  marriages,  which  begins 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  their  arrival.  These  events  are 
brought  about  partly  by  the  usual  means,  and  partly  by  the  agency 
of  the  criminal  law,  which  is  introduced  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
with  unusual  vigour.  Young  Buckley,  who  in  the  course  of  the 
story  has  grown  up,  falls  in  love  with  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
Miss  Brentwood,  who  goes  through  some  very  pretty  love-making 
with  him, refusingin  his  fav  our  another  fiueyoungman,  called  May- 
foi’d.  These  pretty  occupations  are,  however,  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  convict  Hawker  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  bushrangers, 
who  murder  young  Mr.  Mayfox-d,  and  are  on  the  point  of  doing  the 
same  to  Miss  Brentwood,  when  she  isrescued  by  her  accepted  lover, 
who,  after  a  sort  of  Dick  Turpin  ride,  comes  to  her  relief.  The  bush¬ 
rangers  are  followed  up  by  the  police,  who  nearly  exterminate  them 
in  a  savage  encounter — Hawker,  with  one  or  twm  others,  being 
saved  for  hanging ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  crimes  by  shooting  his  own  son,  who,  in  ignorance 
of  his  person,  was  trying  to  effect  his  lawful  apprehension.  Here¬ 
upon,  after  a  reasonable  interval,  Mrs.  Hawker,  the  widow, 
marries  the  lover  who  had  lived  so  long  as  her  partner,  her 
other  lover  having  been  shortly  before  speared  by  savages.  After 
this,  nothing  is  left  for  anybody  but  to  grow  rich,  which  all  of 
them  do  very  effectually,  investing  the  accumulated  proceeds  of 
many  years’  cattle-breeding  in  ground  and  houses  at  Victoria, 
which  of  course  come,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  worth  fabulous  sums 
of  money.  At  the  end  of  the  book  all  the  principal  characters 
have  returned  to  England,  and  are  living  in  a  state  of  wealth  and 
splendour  which  it  is  pleasant  to  read  or  to  think  of. 

The  faults  of  this  story,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  are  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked.  There  is  no  plot,  and  only  the  loosest  possible 
connexion  between  the  successive  chapters.  It  might  leave  off 
at  almost  any  point,  or  go  on  through  any  conceivable  number 
of  volumes,  and  this  fault  is  fatal  to  the  claim  of  the  book 
to  be  considered,  in  any  sense  of  the  words,  a  work  of  art ;  but 
the  merit  of  the  individual  scenes  considered  by  themselves 
is  unusually  great.  They  are  no  less  vigorous,  and  far 

simpler,  than  the  best  scenes  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kingsley.  The  story  of  the  bushrangers,  and  various  accounts 
of  such  incidents  of  the  life  of  an  Australian  cattle-breeder  as  a 
bush  fire,  the  branding  of  cattle,  kangaroo-hunting,  and  the 
like,  are  excellent ;  and  the  general  picture  drawn  of  the 
population  and  of  the  life  which  they  lead,  is  so  natural  that  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  true  in  the  main.  It  is,  however, 
curious  to  observe  how  the  merit  of  the  individual  scenes  of 
which  the  book  is  composed  is  diminished  by  the  absence  of 
plot.  The  great  length  of  the  book  unavoidably  tires  the  reader, 
who,  between  one  incident  and  anothei-,  gets  accustomed  to 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  style,  and  so  loses  much  of  the  satisfaction 
which  he  would  otherwise  derive  from  the  vigour  with  which  the 
incidents  are  treated  when  at  last  they  are  reached.  There  is 
hardly  any  case  in  which  the  truth  that  the  half  is  greater  than 
the  whole  is  more  apparent  than  in  novels.  It  is  as  great  a  mis¬ 
take  in  point  of  art  to  dilute  a  few  really  good  incidents,  which, 
if  well  put  together,  would  make  an  effective  story,  by  a  quantity 
of  trifles,  as  it  would  be  in  point  of  policy  for  a  prize-fighter  to 
fatten  himself  by  way  of  prepai-ation  for  the  decisive  day. 
Geoffry  Hamlyn  has  in  it  the  materials  for  an  excellent  story  of 
about  a  quarter  of  its  length  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  Mr. 
Kingsley  redeems  the  half-pledge  with  which  he  concludes,  of 
trying  his  fortune  again,  he  will  try  to  make  his  plot  worthy  of 
his  execution. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  influence  of  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  on 
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i  liis  brother’s  novel.  That  influence  is,  perhaps,  not  so  great  as  it 
j  might  have  been  expected  to  be,  but  it  is  manifest  enough  in  one  or 
|j  two  points.  A  clergyman  of  enormous  strength  is  introduced  into 
1  the  story  at  uncertain  and  irregular  intervals,  lie  never  helps 
it  on  except  by  performing  the  marriage  service  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  nor  does  he  apparently  answer  any  other  purpose  than 
j  that  of  asserting  the  indisputable  truth  that  a  very  good  man 
!  may  be  very  strong.  The  protest  which  various  writers,  and 
:  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  amongst  others,  have  made  against  the 
antithesis,  which  it  was  formerly  common  rather  to  assume  than 
to  assert,  between  piety  and  a  turn  for  manly  amusements, 
has  certainly  never  been  advanced  in  a  more  whimsically  head- 
and-shoulders  manner,  nor  at  a  time  when  it  was  less  needed, 
i  Mr.  H.  Kingsley  need  not  have  the  least  anxiety  as  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  popularity  of  the  doctrine  which  his  brother  for  so  many 
'  years  preached  so  vigorously  and  opportunely.  As  far  as  novelists 
i  and  popular  writers  of  all  kinds  can  succeed  in  establishing  any 
sentiment,  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sentiment 
1  favourable  to  what  the  early  St.  Simonians  called  “the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  flesh.”  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  benefit,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  greatly  weakened,  and,  indeed,  almost  entirely  sup¬ 
planted,  the  opposite  sentiment,  that  there  was  some  connexion 
between  manliness  and  vice  and  between  unmanliness  and  piety  ; 
but  its  negative  is  far  greater  than  its  positive  advantages, 
for  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  sentiment  is  more 
easily  exaggerated  than  almost  any  other,  and  that  there  are  few 
which,  when  exaggerated,  lead  to  worse  results.  The  first  and 
strongest  feelings  which  physical  excellence  of  any  sort  excites, 
are  admiration  and  respect.  The  temptation  to  undervalue  it 
is  one  which  arises  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  and  in  a 
limited  class,  and  those  who  preach  against  it  can  hardly  be  too 
much  on  their  guard  against  over-shooting  their  own  mark,  and 
leading  that  large  majority  of  persons  who  are  already  sufficiently 
disposed  to  admire  physical  accomplishments  to  attach  to  them 
far  greater  importance  than  they  really  deserve.  It  is  always  a 
serious  evil  to  set  up  low  and  false  ideals  of  excellence,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  inexpedientffhan  to  discourage  those  who 
are  physically  weak  in  frame  or  in  nerve  by  suggesting  that  all 
the  prizes  of  life  are  given,  and  that  its  strongest  sympathies  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  reserved  for  those  who  are  already  endowed  with 
some  of  the  pleasantest  gifts  of  nature.  Mr.  Kingsley  does  not 
do  this.  The  tone  of  this  book  is  eminently  healthy  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  simple,  but  if  his  characters  were  laid  end  to  end,  they 
would  cover  more  than  twice  their  own  number  of  yards,  and 
this  is  too  high  an  average.  It  would  be  truly  refreshing  to 
light  upon  one  good  man  in  his  pages,  weakly  made,  five  feet 
five  inches  in  height,  and  afflicted  with  a  delicate  chest. 


EVENINGS  ON  THE  THAMES* 

F  Eveningson  the  Thames  had  been  called  Mornings  in  London, 
Noon  on  the  Mountains,  or  Nights  in  India,  it  would  have 
had,  in  either  case,  an  equally  appropriate  title,  for  the  book  has 
nothing  to  do  either  with  the  Thames  or  with  the  evening.  It  is 
a  composition  of  a  very  uncommon  kind,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
interesting  to  many  readers.  It  is  a  cento  of  quotations  from  a 
great  variety  of  authors,  ancient  and  modern, but  particularly  from 
a  few  special  favourites,  such  as  the  elder  Balzac  and  Hichard  of 
St.  Victor,  from  each  of  wliom  innumerable  extracts  are  made 
upon  every  possible  subject.  The  connecting  link  upon  which 
the  quotations  are  strung  is  as  unsubstantial  as  anything  of  the 
sort  can  be.  The  author  has  a  notion — and  a  very  true  one — that 
the  power  of  enjoying  relaxation  is  a  very  pleasant  thing,  and 
that  certain  habits  of  mind  are  favourable  to  it.  Every  state  of 
mind  is  illustrated  by  fifteen  or  twenty  pages  of  quotation,  inter¬ 
woven  by  very  commonplace  observations  ;  and  thus  about  700 
small  pages  are  ultimately  produced,  which  establish  that  in  order 
to  be  a  pleasant  companion  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames,  a  man 
should  have  a  sense  of  beauty,  youthfulness  of  temper,  a 
natural  character  and  love  of  nature,  and  taste  for  pleasure  in 
the  open  air.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  be  vicious  or 
worldly.  He  should  love  his  neighbours,  common  things,  and 
justice,  toleration,  and  loyalty.  He  should  “recognise  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  mind,’’  be  humble  about  philosophical  questions,  unpe- 
dantic,  uncritical,  and  unfanatical.  He  should  be  a  Homan 
Catholic,  and  should  also  be  moderate,  resigned,  and  pious.  The 
whole  book  is  an  amplification  of  these  sentences,  which  are  taken 
|  from  the  headings  of  the  chapters  of  which  it  is  composed;  and 
though  not  entirely  without  a  certain  sort  of  gracefulness,  most 
readers  w  ill  probably  find  it  a  very  wearisome  composition.  It 
affords,  however,  room  for  a  few  observations  which  may  not  be 
|  entirely  without  interest. 

More  than  one  of  the  author’s  elaborate  chapters  is  devoted  to 
proving  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  and  to  showing  that,  though 
lie  does  write  about  such  vulgar  matters  as  rowing  on  the 
Thames,  he  may.  notwithstanding,  have  very  important  things 
to  say  to  his  readers  which  he  would  perhaps  not  be  able  to  say 
i  so  well  in  a  graver  style.  Though  this  apology  is  very  inappro¬ 
priate  to  his  particular  case — inasmuch  as  he  does  not  write 
about  common  subjects,  and  says  next  to  nothing  at  all  about 
the  Thames — the  apology  is  a  common  and,  on  several  accounts, 
a  curious  one.  It  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  which  per¬ 
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vades  a  great  deal  of  fugitive  literature,  and  of  which  it  would 
be  very  curious  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth.  It  is  the  old 
confusion  summed  up  by  Lord  Byron  in  his  pithy  contrast 
between  easy  writing  and  hard  reading.  It  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all  delusions 
that  a  man  should  fancy  that,  if  he  sits  down  and  puts 
upon  paper  all  the  remarks  which  may  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  conversations  which  for  some  personal  reason  were 
pleasant  to  him,  and  makes  them  a  sort  of  thread  on  which  to 
string  the  contents  of  a  commonplace  book,  he  will  have  com¬ 
posed  something  which  other  people  may  be  expected  to  find 
instructive  and  amusing,  although  there  is  no  attempt  through¬ 
out  the  whole  book  to  grapple  with  and  think  out  the 
different  subjects  suggested,  or  to  show  what  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  quotations  come  to  when  they  have  been  made.  How 
is  it,  in  short,  that  anybody  ever  supposes  that  he  can  write 
without  trouble  anything  worth  reading  P  The  answer  is,  that 
from  the  earliest  time  it  has  been  a  frequent  practice  for  men  of 
eminence  to  give  a  light  and  casual  form  to  books  on  which  they 
really  have  expended  the  highest  powers  of  their  minds.  In  a 
few  cases — though  they  are  very  few  indeed — this  has  been  done 
with  so  much  success  that  the  beauty  of  the  form  has  given  a 
highly  increased  value  to  the  weight  of  the  substance.  This 
is  unquestionably  true  of  Plato’s  Dialogues ;  but  whenever  it 
occurs,  it  may  be  inferred  with  absolute  certainty  that  a  full 
equivalent  in  labour  has  been  paid  for  each  part  of  the  result.  It 
is  as  laborious  at  least  to  make  a  book  beautiful,  or  to  make  it 
amusing,  as  to  make  it  wise ;  and  a  man  who  attempts  to  write 
anything  which  is  to  combine  all  or  any  two  of  these  attributes 
undertakes  a  task  either  twice  or  three  times  as  heavy  as  if  he 
only  aimed  at  one.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  laugh  with  grace, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  speak  the  truth ;  but  to  combine 
laughing  gracefully  with  speaking  the  truth  unites  the  difficulties 
of  each  operation.  In  our  days  this  is  almost  always  over¬ 
looked.  If  a  man  feels  that  he  is  incompetent  to  produce 
thought,  he  always  tries  to  make  his  attempts  at  thought 
poetical,  which  is  like  supposing  that  bad  goods  can  be 
improved  by  an  ambitious  pattern.  Whatever  may  be  the 
history  of  the  mistake,  its  essence  lies  in  the  notion  that  the 
reader  does  the  author  a  favour  by  reading  his  book,  and 
that  it  is  the  author’s  part  to  secure  custom  by  every  device 
which  can  possibly  tempt  a  reader;  and  there  is  certainly  much 
to  be  said  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  anything  which  is  written  on  a  plan  which  has  any 
distant  resemblance  to  that  of  a  story,  or  which  even  pro¬ 
fesses  on  its  title-page  to  have  any  such  resemblance,  will  find 
readers  of  some  sort.  This  theory  of  the  relation  between  author 
and  reader  is  entirely  false.  The  only  possible  reason  for  reading 
a  book  is  that  it  is  worth  reading;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  author  whether  it  is  read  or  not, 
except  in  so  far  as  its  being  read  is  evidence  of  its  merit.  It  is 
very  odd  that  any  body  who  does  not  write  merely  for  money 
should  try  to  ensnare  people,  who  would  otherwise  never  have 
heard  of  him,  into  knowing  that  he  has  written  a  stupid  book. 
To  do  so  is  like  devising  expedients  for  causing  it  to  be  widely 
known  that  one  has  a  sore  leg  or  a  scolding  wife.  It  is  wise  to 
abstain  from  writing  bad  books  ;  but  if  they  must  be  written,  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  author  is  that  they  should  not 
be  read.  Evenings  on  the  Thames  contains  a  certain  degree  of 
merit,  but  its  merit  lies  neither  in  its  humour  nor  in  its  wisdom. 
If  the  connecting  matter  had  been  left  out,  and  the  remainder 
had  been  published  under  the  title  of  “  classified  quotations  from 
favourite  authors,”  the  real  and  the  apparent  value  of  the  book 
would  have  corresponded  more  closely. 

The  summary  given  above  affords  a  very  fair  notion  of  the 
amount  of  original  matter- — if  it  can  be  called  so — which  the  book 
contains.  The  only  part  of  it  which  really  is,  to  some  slight  extent, 
original,  or  at  least  not  entirely  commonplace,  is  that  which  states 
that  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  Homan  Catholic — or,  as  the  table  of 
contents  puts  it,  “  an  Acquiescence  in  the  Ancient  Principles  and 
Practices  of  Organized  Christianity” — is  conducive  to  the  power 
of  enjoyment.  The  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  people 
ought  to  worship  the  Virgin  Mary  for  this  purpose.  “  Can  all,” 
he  asks,  “  be  serene  within  a  man  ”  who  refuses  to  do  so  ?  This 
follows  a  long  quotation  from  Kichard  of  St.  Victor,  deducing 
all  sorts  of  mysteries  from  the  Virgin’s  milk.  Absurd  as  the 
inference  will  appear  to  most  English  minds,  there  is  probably  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
great  attraction  which  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  possesses — its 
great  premium  for  ardent  belief  in  what  appears  absolutely  in¬ 
credible — is  peace  of  mind  ;  and  peace  of  mind  is  of  course  one 
of  the  great  elements  of  the  power  of  enjoyment.  Give  up  the 
difficult  and  painful  duty  of  inquiring  and  thinking  for  yourself, 
and  you  will  no  doubt  be  rewarded  by  authoritative  anodynes. 
If  the  faculty  of  enjoying  leisure  is  of  such  superlative  import¬ 
ance,  it  may  no  doubt  be  strengthened  by  determining  never 
to  question  any  established  opinion.  Although  this  may  be  done, 
and  is  done,  by  members  of  every  religious  community,  probably 
Homan  Catholics  do  it  with  a  better  grace  and  more  consistency 
and  completeness  than  their  neighbours.  Whether  it  is  such  a  very 
valuable  faculty  after  all  is  quite  another  question.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  which  the  Evenings  on  the  Thames  sug¬ 
gests,  and  of  course  the  author  does  not  discuss  it.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  discuss  it  here ;  but  we  may  observe  that  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  questionable  advantage.  It  depends  far  more  upon 
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temperament — of  which  the  author  says  nothing — than  upon  any¬ 
thing  else.  A  lazzarone  is  one  of  the  most  enjoying  of  human 
creatures.  He  likes  the  sun,  he  likes  his  maccnroni,  he  likes  to 
lounge,  and  he  has  implicit  faith  in  Saint  Januaries,  but  all  these 
attributes,  except  the  superstition,  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
brute,  and,  indeed,  perfect  enjoyment  is  conceivable  only  in  an 
animal  or  in  a  god.  In  imperfect  beings,  who  have  the  sense  of 
their  own  imperfections,  it  can  only  be  an  accidental  or  a  very 
transient  state  of  mind. 
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NEXT,  July  21st. 

Arrangements  on  a  most  extensive  scale  have  been  made  for  the  above,  particulars  of 
which  are  announced  by  the  Council  of  the  College. 

The  Palace  will  open  at  Ten  o’clock. 
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**  VISES  PROCURED,  without  personal  attendance,  bv  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 
Agent  (Successor  to  Lfig  h  and  Co.),  407,  Strand.  N.B.— Circular  of  Instructions  Post  Free. 


(HLIETON,  BRISTOL.— A  GRADUATE  of  CAMBRIDGE, 

V'  RECEIVING  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  PUPll.s  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools, 
will  have  FOUR  V  YCAXCIKS  in  AUGUST  NEXT.— Fo;  particulars,  address  A.  Y.,  care  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ciiillcott,  Glare-street,  Bristol. 


THE  REV.  PFTILTB  SMITH,  late  Head  Master  of  Mill 

*  Hill  School,  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  PUPILS.  The  SESSION  BEGINS 
<m  the  1st  of  AUGUST.  Further  particulars  on  application.-  St.  James’s  Lodge,  Croydon, 
Surrey,  S.  _ _ _ _ 

THE  CAM  BPaDGE_VOLUNTARY.— A  CLERGYMAN, 

residing  near  Regent-street,  who  has  recently  passed  tliis  Examination  in  Honours 
and  Hebrew,  and  is  accustomed  to  Tuition,  wishes  to  READ  WITH  GENTLEMEN 
PREPARING  FOR  ORDERS.  Terms  moderate.— Letters  to  A.  Z.,  at  Mr.  Booth  s, 
807,  Regent-street,  W.  _ 


TRAVELLING  TUTOR.— A  CLERGYMAN,  resident  on 

the  Cont  inent,  about  to  take  duty  for  the  Season  in  the  Oherland  of  Switzerland, 
wishes  for  TWO  or  THREE  PUPILS  to  read  with  him  there.  He  M  ill  meet  liis  Pupils  at 
Antwerp  or  Ostend.  For  Terms,  &c.,  address  Rev.  B.  A.,  care  of  II.  D.  Morin,  Esq.,  Unity 
Insurance  Office,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  _ _ _ 


EDUCATION.  MARGATE.  — MISS  STANLEY  begs  to 

1  J  announce  she  RECEIVES  a  SELECT  NUMBER  of  YOUNG  LADIES  in  her  Bstn- 
blishment  on  strictly  Inclusive  Terms,  the  Prospectus  stating  the  one  amount  charged. 

The  climate  of  the  above  favourite  watering-place  is  well  known  statistically  as  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  SCHOOL  will  ASSEMBLE  JULY  23rd.  For  particulars  and  references  apply  to 
Miss  Stanley,  0,  Church- field-place,  Margate. 


TTAGLE  HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON.  SURREY. — Tho  Rev. 

“  -1  EDWARD  HUNTING  FORD,  D.C.L..  has  REMOVED  his  SC  HOOT,  from  Hammer¬ 
smith  to  the  above  address,  where  lie  continues  to  prepare  boys  for  Eton,  Winchester, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  and  other  Public  Schools. 

The  SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  on  the  25th  of  AUGUST. 


SCHOOL— ESHEB,  SUBBEY.— A  LIMITED  NUMBER 

>0  of  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  PREPARED  for  ETON,  HARROW,  the  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  and  EXAMINATIONS,  MILITARY  and  CIVIL,  from  seven  years  old  and 
upward,  hy  the  Rev.  CHARLES  CLARKE. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Clarke  proposes  to  Travel  during  the  month  of  August  with  the 
Sons  of  Noblemen  or  Gentlemen.  For  terms,  &c.,  apply  as  above. 


OAKHAM  SCHOOL.  RUTLAND,  RE-OPENS  AUG.  9th. 

^  '  —TWELVE  OPEN  EXHIBITIONS  of  £40  per  Annum  each,  and  other  University 
advantages  of  considerable  value,  are  attached  to  the  School.  —  Apply  to  the  Rev.  The 
Head  Master. 


MILL  HILL  SCHOOL. —  The  Rev.  WM.  FLAVEL 

a’-*-  IIURNDALL,  M. A..  Ph.D.  (late  of  Worcester),  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  and 
Chaplain  of  the.  Mill  Hill  School,  and  will  MEET  the  PUP1 LS  to  commence  the  work  of  the 
Session  on  WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  1st,  1800.— Further  information  may  he  obtained  from 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  Resident  Secretary,  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon,  Middlesex. 


DYING  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL.  BATH.  — Two  Vacancies 

IV  for  BOARDERS  in  the  HEAD  MASTER’S  HOUSE.  Much  attention  to  English 
Literature  and  Modern  Languages.  Very  few  Boarders  received.  Great  care  taken  to 
ensure  their  comfort  and  promote  their  progress.  High  references  to  parents  of  pupils. 
There  is  a  Resident  German  Teacher.  The  Playground  has  a  Fives  Court,  &c.  Terms, 
including  School  Fees  and  all  extras ,  £80  a  year.— Apply  to  Rev.  H.  S.  Fagan,  M.A.,  Bath. 


WING’S  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER. -The  THIRD  TERM, 

1860,  will  commence  on  the  6tli  AUGUST.  MAURICE  DAY,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 
The  regular  School  Course  comprises  Divinity,  English,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics. 
French,  German,  Drawing,  and  Natural  Science.  Pupils  may  he  specially  prepared  for 
the  Universities  and  the  Public  Services. 

The.  Head  Master  receives  Twelve  Boarders  at  an  annual  charge  of  Eighty  Guineas. 
There  arc  now  THREE  VACANCIES. 

Fur  further  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  M.  Day,  Worcester. 


TVTEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.— The  School  having 

-L’  been  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  and  the  premises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the  NUMBER  of  BOARDERS  not  on  the  Foundation.  The  Younger  Boys 
are  prepared  for  the  Winchester  College  Election— the  Seniors  for  tho  University.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  AY.  Tuckwell,  28,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 


pHRIST’S  COLLEGE,  BRECON.  —  WANTED,  almost 

immediately,  a  GRADUATE  of  OXFORD  or  CAMBRIDGE,  of  sound  attainments, 
Classical  and  Mathematical,  as  SECOND  MASTER  in  a  Public  School  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  Foundation.  The  buildings  have  yet  to  he  restored  and  the  English  Master 
appointed,  whose  duties  must  he  shared  in  tho  meanwhile.  The  Salary  is  £125  fixed,  and 
a  Sixth  of  the  Capitation  Fees  (hitherto  averaging  £50),  with  the  privilege  of  taking 
Boarders,  if  desired.— Address,  with  a  few  select  testimonials,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Williams, 
M.A.,  Head  Master.  


OWENS  COLLEGE.  MANCHESTER,  IN  CONNEXION 

V/  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. -TO  PROFESSORS  OF  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  OTHERS.— The  Trustees  of  this  College  are  desirous  of  receiving 
Proposals  from  Gentlemen  qualified  and  willing  to  undertake  the  oflice  of  PROFESSOR 
OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  to  he  both  Mathematically  and  Experimentally  taught.. 
The  Trustees  propose  the  allowance  to  the  Professor  of  the  yearly  salary  of  £200,  in 
addition  to  a  proportion  of  the  Fees  to  he  received  from  the  Students  attending  the  Classes 
of  such  Professor.  The  Professor  is  required  to  devote  to  tlie  dut  irs  of  the  office  so  much 
of  his  attention  as  may  he  deemed  by  the  Trustees  necessary  for  the  efficient  instruction 
of  the  Students.  It  is  requested  that  applications  may  he  accompanied  with  testimonials 
and  references,  and  that  each  Gentleman  applying  will  state  his  age  and  general  qualifica¬ 
tions.— Communications,  addressed  “To  the  Trustees  of  Owens  College,”  under  cover  to 
Messrs.  .T.  P.  Aston  and  Son,  Solicitors,  Manchester,  not  later  than  the  25tli  day  of  July 
next,  will  he  duly  attended  to,  and  further  information  afforded  if  required.  It  is 
PARTICULARLY  REQUESTED  THAT  APPLICATIONS  MAY  NOT  RE  MADE  TO  THE  TRUSTEES 
INDIVIDUALLY. 


Manchester,  14th  June,  1S60. 


J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  Principal. 

to  tin  p  aston  f  Secretary  and  Solicitor 
JUUIN  P.  AS1UJV,  |  tQ  the  Tru8fe€S' 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  AGENCY  OFFERS  ADVICE 

J-  to  GENTLEMEN  SEEKING  GOVERNMENT  APPOINTMENTS;  indicates  the 
sources  of  patronage,  the  relative  desirability  of  nominations  to  the  different  departments. 
—Address  Hunter  and  Co.,  66,  Chancery-lane,  E.C. 


ARMY,  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.  &c„  EXAMINA- 

TIONS.— A  Military  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with 
him  for  the  next  Examination,  will  he  happy  to  meet  with  others,  resident  or  non-resident. 
II is  Establishment  can  he  highly  recommended  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency  hy  persons 
of  very  high  standing,  whose  Sons  have  passed  distinguished  Examinations.  One  of  them 
obtained  nearly  the  highest  number  of  marks  at  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  last 
year.  The  best  Masters  in  every  branch  of  Education  are  in  attendance,  and  the  House 
Library  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for  rapid  progress,  without  having 
recourse  to  “cramming.”— Apply  to  Mr.  Strange,  M.A.,  12,  Princes-square,  Bayswater,  W. 


TO  PARENTS. — A  respectable  person,  who  has  been  most 

-n-  successful  in  REARING  INFANTS  from  their  IMMEDIATE  BIRTH,  wishes  to  under¬ 
take  the  ENTIRE  CHARGE  of  ONE  from  that  period,  or  theraonth.  A  Gentleman,  whose 
little  girl  she  has  had  the  entire  charge  of,  will  he  happy  to  testify  to  her  respectability,  and 
the  child  can  he  seen.  Terms,  £10  a-Quarter.— Address,  in  the  first  instance,  to  A.  Z., 
Post-Office,  Churton-street,  Pimlico. 


THE  TURKISH  BATH,  Charlotte-street,  Palace-street, 

J-  Pimlico,  near  Buckingham -gate,  is  OPEN  to  the  Public  DAILY  (Sunday  excepted), 
from  Seven  a.m.,  till  Nine  p.m. 


XT OSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

JL  fl  OF  THE  CHEST,  Brompton,  S.W.— Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are 
GREATLY  NEEDED  to  maintain  in  full  vigour  this  Charity,  which  lias  no  Endowment. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 
HENRY  DOBBIN,  Sec. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 

TTYDROPATHY.— THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT.  Upper  Norwood,  replete  with  every  comfort,  within  twenty 
minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 
The  latter  can  have  the  advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  privat  e  residence.  The  site  is  unrivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 

TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

J-J L  Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  t lie 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.I).  Edin.,  Author  of 
“Hydropathy;  or.  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street.  All  applications  to  he  made  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  King. 
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1V0TICE  OF  DIVIDEND.— BANK  OF  DEPOSIT 

(Established  A. IV  1841),  No.  3,  Pall-mall  East.  London.  S.W.-The  WARRANTS  for 
the  HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST,  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  on  Deposit 
Accounts,  to  the  30th  June,  are  ready  for  delivery,  ana  payable  daily  between  the  hours 
of  Ten  and  Four. 

July  10th,  1S60.  PETER  MORRISON.  Managing  Director . 

_ Prospect  uaes  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application. 


PROVIDENT  CLERKS’  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION.— ESTABLISHED  1840. 


TRUSTEES. 


Thomas  Baring;,  Esq.,  M.P.  I  W.  Geo.  Prescott,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  Itaron  L.  do  Rothschild,  M.P. 


Mutual  Life  Assurance  for  all  classes. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among;  the  members. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  system  of  Paid-up  Policies,  by  which  all  payments 
after  a  fixed  period  are  secured  to  the  assured. 

_  „  WILLIAM  THOMAS  LINFORD,  Secretary. 

No.  15.  Moorgate-street,  .Tunc  30th,  1SC0. 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

^  SOCIETY. 

Thn  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  SOCIETY  was  held 
on  1st  MAY,  1800. 

From  the  Report  by  the  Directors  it  appeared,  d urine;  the  year  ending  1st  March  last, 
502  Policies  had  been  issued,  insuring  sums  amounting  to  £241,370,  and  making  an  addition 
of  £7405  to  the  Annual  Premiums. 

At  1st  March,  1800— 

The  amount  of  Existing  Assurances  was  .  .  £5,330,014 

The  Annual  Revenue  was  . .  190, 282 

The  Accumulated  Fund  amounted  to .  1,201,000 

Copies  of  the  Report  by  the  Directors,  and  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meeting,  may  be 
had  on  application  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Society,  or  from  any  of  the  Agents. 

ROBT.  CHRISTIE,  Manage)'. 
W  M .  F I N  LAY,  Secret  a  ry. 

Head  Office— 20,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Office  in  London— 20,  Poultry,  E.C. 

A.  T.  RITCHIE,  Agent. 


rpilE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


BONUS  YEAS. 

SIXTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

All  Policies  now  effected  will  participate  in  the  Division  to  be  made  as  at  15th 
November  next. 

The  Stand  ird  teas  established  in  1825. 

The  first  Division  of  Profits  took  place  in  1835;  and  subsequent  Divisions  have  been 
made  in  1840,  1845, 1850,  and  1855. 

The  Profits  to  be  divided  in  1800  will  be  those  which  have  arisen  since  1855. 

Accumulated  Fund  .  £1,684,598  2  10 

Annual  Revenue .  289,231  13  6 

Annual  Average  of  New  Assurances  effected  during  the  last  Ten  Years,  upwards  of 
Half  a  Million  sterling. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary . 
The  Company’s  Medical  Officer  attends  at  the  Office,  daily,  at  Half-past  One. 


LONDON .  82,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

EDINBURGH  .  3,  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

DUBLIN .  60,  UPPER  SAOKVILLE  STREET. 


1809. 

AFOBTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

'  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament. 


Head  Office — 64,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
London  Office  —  4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothburt. 

Chairman  of  London  Board— SIR  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman. 
banker-union  bank  of  London. 

Solicitor— ALEXANDER  DOBIE,  Esq.,  Laucaster-place. 

Accumulated  Fund .  £1,031,454  0  0 

Annual  Revenue .  179,083  11  11 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

1860. 

POLICIES  EFFECTED  WITH  THIS  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PRESENT  YEAR 
WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SIX  YEARS’  BONUS  AT  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

During  the  year  1S59,  605  Policies  were  issued.  Assuring  the  sum  of  £449,913  0  0 
Policies  are  by  arrangement  declared  free  from  all  restrictions. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  Policy-holders  Insured  on  the  Partici¬ 
pating  Scale. 

At  the  last  investigation,  81st  December,  isr,8.  the  ascertained  Profit  on  the  business 
during  the  preceding  seven  years  amounted  u.  _130,U00. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  specially  called  to  tho  Double  Insurance  System- 
Half  Premium  System— and  Assurance  and  Annuity  System— lately  adopted  at  this 
Office.  For  full  particulars,  reference  is  made  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company. 

No  extra  Premium  charged  lor  Members  of  Volunteer  Corps. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Company  Insure  against  Fire  most  descriptions  of  Property,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
Premium  corresponding  to  the  risk.  Rents  of  Buildings  also  Insured. 

Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  No.  4, 
New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  or  any  of  the  Agents  in  the  Count  ry. 

4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  R.  STRACHAN,  Secretary. 

London,  March,  1300. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

JL  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON-INSTITUTED  1820. 


DIRECTORS. 

FREDERICK  PATTISON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy -Chairman. 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  William  Cottam,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 


George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hihhert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

.Tames  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  Tucker  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY.— The  assured  are  protected  from  the  liabilities  attaching  to  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  fund  of  a  million  and  n  half  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  actually  in¬ 
vested,  onc-tliird  in  Government  Securities,  and  the  remainder  in  first-class  debentures 
and  mortgages  in  Great  Britain. 

PROFITS— Four-filths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  assigned  to  policies  every  fifth 
year.  The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  liberal  allowance  is  made  on  the  surrender  of  a  policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

CLAIMS.— The  Company  has  disbursed  in  payment  of  claims  and  additions  upwards  of 
£1,500,000. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch  office, 
16,  Pall-mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 


SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


V  Service  all  (need  in  Militia  and  Volunteer  Rife  Corps  irithin  the  United  Kingdom. 


P.OALS—  BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

price  is  now  25s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  and  14s.  per 
chaldron  cash,  for  BEST  COKE,  as  supplied  by  them  to  her  Majesty.— 18,  Cornliill,  E.C.; 
Purfleet  Wliarf  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C'.;  Eaton  Wharf,  Groavenor  Canal,  Pimlico* 
S.W.;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peck  ham,  S.E. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  WINE  DUTIES. 

HpHE  OXFORD  SHERRY,  30s.  per  dozen,  bottles  included. — 

-*1-  CADIZ  WINE  COMPANY,  00,  St.  James’s-street,  London.  N.B.— Carriage  free. 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  Od.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  Od.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5$,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


T2UY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

™  advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


rV  E  A. — 1000  Boxes  very  strong  and  choice  Black  Tea  just 

landed  ex  “  Evening  Star,”  from  Shanghai-,  Nett  Weight  10  lbs.  each.  Those  Teas  have 
been  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  specially  for  the  Importer s,  STltACHAN  and  CO., 
20,  Cornliill,  E.C.,  which  they  offer  to  their  Customers  at  the  Merchant's  price,  3s.  llU. 
per  lb.  One-Quarter  Pound  Sample  may  be  bad. 


'THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  0d.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  t  >  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


DROWN  AND  POLSON’S  PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

preferred  to  the  best  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange 
Cake,  &c.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
states— “This  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.”  Paisley  and  London. 


(HROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

Majesty,  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  TART  FRUITS,  and  other 
Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
wholesomeness  and  purity.  C.  and  B.  have  lor  many  years  enjoyed  the  high  honour  of 
supplying  Her  Majesty’s  Table  with  t  heir  Manufactures.  A  few  of  the  articles  most  highly 
recommended  are— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description,  Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence 
of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce,  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater 
Pastes,  Strasbourg  and  other  Potted  Meats,  Calf  8-ioot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  fur  table 
use,  M.  Soyer’s  Sauces,  Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce, 
and  Payne’s  Royal  Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen,  Grocers,  &c., 
and  wholesale  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho- square,  London. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIYER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest  success  in  cases  of 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 

GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  equal  in  remedial  effects  to  a 
quart  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  tho  best,  so  it  is  likewise  far  the 
cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  _ 

Opinion  of  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  St.  George's  Medical  School ,  Superintendent  of 
the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum ,  &c.  &c. 

“  I  consider  that  tho  purity  and  genuineness  of  this  Oil  are  secured  in  its  preparation 
by  the  personal  attention  of  so  good  a  Chemist  and  intelligent  a  Physician  as  Dr.  tie  Jongli, 
who  has  also  written  the  best  medical  treatise  on  the  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Hence  1  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  as  regards  genuineness  and  medicinal  efficacy. 

“8,  Savile-row,  W.,  1st  August,  1859.”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  0d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Q  ASHMERE  AND  GRENADINE  SHAWLS, 

TRIMMED  WITH  REAL  AND  NOTTINGHAM  LACE  FLOUNCES, 

MOST  APPROPRIATE  FOR  T1IE  SEASON, 

COMBINING  STYLE  WITH  ELEGANCE  AND  UTILITY. 

Real  Spanish  Shawls,  Mantillas,  Imitation  Ditto,  at  42s, 

A.  BLACKBORNE’S  SPANISH  DEPOT, 

35,  South  Audley-street,  late  50a,  Grosvenor-square. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAU,  REAL  BRUXELLES, 

J-YJL  HONITON,  IRISH  FLOUNCES  AND  VEILS. 


The  most  medium  house  for  Ladies’  Wedding  Orders  and  India  Outfits,  where  every 
article  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  best  materials  and  band  make,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
A.  BLACKBORNE’S  BRUXELLES  AND  IRISH  DEPOT, 

85,  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 


H 


J.  and  D.  NICOLL’S  Establishments  for  Gentlemanly  and 

•  Moderate-priced  Clothing, 

REGENT  STREET,  CORNIIILL,  and  MANCHESTER. 


THE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

J-  or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114,  116, 118,  120,  REGENT  STREET;  22,  CORNIIILL,  London; 
and  10,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester 


H . 


T'LOTHING  for  YOUTH. — The  Nickerbocker,  the  Highland 

Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  a  Cheval, 
with  much  novelty  and  general  excellence,  H.  J.  and  !>.  NICOLL  have,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  144.  Regent-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment  . 


NTEUTRAL  COLOURED  COMPLETE  SUITS 

'  of  one  material,  introduced  last  Season  for  Gentlemen,  and  subsequently  improved 
by  variety  of  materials,  the  fastening  by  a  top  link  or  button,  which  serves  for  a  Letter- 
seal  when  engraved  with  Crest  or  Coat  of  Arms,  is  registered  0  and  7  Viet.;  and  the 
Complete  Suit  is  occasionally  under,  and  seldom  exceeds,  Three  Pounds  in  cost. 

II.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114, 110, 118,  and  120,  REGENT  STREET; 
and  22,  CORNIIILL,  London. 


HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL  are  prepared,  at  short  notice,  to 

•  produce  COURT  SUITS  and  SERVANTS’  LIVERIES,  by  applying  to  them  in 
REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


QJ  HERTS. — UNEQUALLED  for  QUALITY  and  accuracy  of 

kj  nt,.  Sizes  or  measures  registered  for  future  Orders;  and  FAMILY  HOSIERY  in 
STOCKINGS.  SOCKS.  VESTS  and  DRAWERS  of  the  best  descriptions  and  newest  styles 
in  every  material  for  the  season. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


TYRESSIN G-CASES,  DRESSING-BAG  S,  and  highly- finished 

JLJ  Elegancies  for  Presentation  in  great  variety.  Ivory-handled  Table  Cutlery.  Every 
requisite  for  the  Toilet  and  Work  Tables.— MECHI  and  BAZIN,  112,  Regent-street; 
4,  Leadenhall-street;  and  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 


QTOCKEN  and  CO.,  53,  Regent-street,  Quadrant,  beg  to  in- 

kJ  form  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that  they  have  now  on  Show  an  entirely  new 
STOCK,  wi.li  all  the  recent  improvements  in  DRESSING  CASES  and  DRESSING  BAGS, 
Despatch  Boxes,  Tourists’  Cases,  Reticules,  and  Carriage  Bags,  Mediaeval  Mounted  En¬ 
velope  Cases  in  various  styles,  Blotting  Books  and  inkstands  en  suite,  Jewel  Cases,  Scent 
Caskets.  Bookslides,  and  numerous  articles  in  pearl,  malachite,  tortoise-shell,  papier 
mache,  &c.  Bibles  and  Church  Services,  mounted  in  ivory,  together  with  a  superior 
assortment  of  Stationery  of  every  description.  Wedding  Orders,  Visiting  and  Invitation 
Cards,  &c.,  on  the  shortest  notice. 
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AFFIX  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77 and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery . 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  EI.ECTRO-SILVEK  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Ivory  handles  . 

£0 

13 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

£1 

15 

0 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives 

0 

10 

<> 

0 

15 

0 

l 

5 

0 

I  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

6 

i  pair  Poultrj  ( torn  ere 

0 

4 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

l  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

Complete  Service  . . 

£2 

0 

0 

£3 

0 

8 

£3 

0  i 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 

These  Table  Knives  arc  guaranteed  the  best  sold  in  London,  at  the  prices  charged.  They 
are  made  from  the  very  best  steel,  and  the  handles  are  so  secured  that  they  cannot  become 
loose  in  hot  water.  It  is  in  consequence  of  Messrs.  Mappin  and  Co.  being  manufacturers, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  their  Table  Knives  at  such  unprecedented  low  prices. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  RAZORS,  PENKNIVES,  SPORTSMEN’S  KNIVES, 
and  SCISSORS  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  unequalled. 


MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-stref.t,  Opposite  tuf.  Pantheon. 
Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  Loudon. 


Handsome  brass  and  iron  bedsteads.— heal 

and  SON’S  SHOW  ROOMS  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable 
both  for  home  use  and  for  tropical  climates;  Handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  brass  mount¬ 
ings  and  elegantly  Japanned;  Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  servants;  every  description  of 
Wood  Bedstead  that  is  manufactured,  in  mahogany,  birch,  walnut-tree  woods,  polished 
deal  and  japanned,  all  fitted  with  bedding  and  furniture  complete,  as  well  as  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Bod-room  Furniture. 


TTEAL  AND  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

J--L  containing  Designs  and  Prices  of  loo  Bedsteads,  as  well  as  of  150  different  Articles  of 
Bed-room  Furniture,  sent  free  by  post.— Heal  and  Son,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  106,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W. 


WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS,  CABINET  MANUFAC- 

V  ▼  TURERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  and  BEDDING  WAREHOUSEMEN,  0,  FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.,  much  regret  the  inconvenience  which  they  fear  such  of 
their  Customers  as  have  visited  tlicir  Warerooms  during  the  last  few  weeks  must  have 
suffered  from  the  dust,  as  well  as  the  disarrangement  of  Stock,  occasioned  by  the  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  to  their  Premises  which  have  been  in  progress. 

WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  these  are  now' completed, 
and  comprise  the  addition  to  their  already  very  extensive  Premises  of  SIX  NEW  WARE- 
ROOMS  OF  LARGE  SIZE,  a  more  commodious  ENTRANCE,  NEW  STAIRCASES,  and 
many  other  conveniences.  Their  Stock  (which  they  believe  to  be  the  largest  in  London,  and 
probably  in  the  World)  of  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Furniture,  Bedding  (including  the 
Spring  Mattress,  Tucker’s  Patent)  and  Bedroom  Furniture,  is  now  contained  in 
SIXTEEN  LARGE  WAREROOMS,  besides  those  devoted  to  Carpets,  Curtain  Materials, 
Draperies,  &c.  &c. 

In  making  these  additions  to  their  Warerooms,  WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS  have  given 
greatly  increased  accommodation  to  their  BEDDING  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE 
DEPARTMENT,  and  especially  have  added  largely  to  their  Stock  of  IRON  and  BRASS 
BEDSTEADS. 

They  have  also  just  prepared,  for  the  use  of  their  Customers  and  the  Public,  a  NEW 
BOOK  OF  DESIGNS  OF  IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  TOGETHER  WITH  REDUCED 
LISTS  OF  PRICES  OF  BEDDING,  which  will  be  forwarded  upon  application. 

■WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS  strongly  urge  upon  intending  Purchasers  the  advantage  of 
a  personal  selection,  and  ask  the  favour  of  a  call  to  inspect  their  Stock. 

1st  May,  1860. 


"PATH  and  TOILETTE  WARE.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

*  has  ONE  LARGE  SHOW  ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  the  display  of  BATHS  and 
TOILETTE  WARE.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest,  and  most  varied  ever 
submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  those  that  have  tended 
to  make  his  establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this  country.  Portable  Showers, 
7s.  0d.;  Pillar  Showers,  £8  to  £5  12s. ;  Nursery,  15s.  to  32s.;  Sponging,  9s.  fid.  to  32s. ;  Hip, 
13s.  3d.  to  31s.  fid.  A  large  assortment  of  Gas  Furnace,  Hot  and  Cold,  Plunge,  Vapour,  and 
Camp  Shower  Baths.  Toilette  Ware,  in  great  variety,  from  12s.  ficl.  to  45s.  the  Set  of  Three. 


TEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE  ONLY.— The  largest 

assortment  of  London-made  TEA  URNS  in  the  World  (including  all  the  recent  novelties, 
many  of  which  are  registered)  is  on  SALE  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S,  from  30s.  to  £0. 


PAFIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA-TRAYS.- An  assort- 

ment  of  TEA-TRAYS  and  WAITERS  wholly  unprecedented,  whether  as  to  extent,  variety, 
or  novelty. 

New  Oval  Papier  Mache  Trays,  per  Set  of  Three,  from  20s.  Od.  to  10  Guineas. 

Ditto,  Iron  ditto .  from  10s.  Od.  to  4  Guineas. 

Convex  Shape,  ditto  .  from  7s.  Od. 

Round  and  Gothic  Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets,  equally  low. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Paths,  Toilet  Ware.  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads.  Bedding,  Bed-room 
and  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  1,  Ia,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman- street;  4,  5,  and  6,  Perry’s -place;  aud 
1.  Newman -mews,  London. 


OTOYE  GRATES,  KITCHENERS,  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS.-An  unexampled  assortment  of 
well-constructed  Stove  Grates  in  tine  cast,,  Berlin  black,  steel  and  ormolu,  and  of  Fenders. 
Fire-Irons,  and  Chimney- Pieces,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at  EDWARDS,  SON,  ami 
CO.’S  extensive  SHOW-ROOMS,  49,  Great  Marlborough-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  exactly 
opposite  the  Conservatory  Entrance  to  the  Pantheon  Bazaar.  The  beautiful  Porcelain 
Tile  Grates  in  great  variety,  from  2  to  50  guineas  each.  Edwards’  Smoke-Consuming 
Range  and  the  most  Improved  Kitcheners  of  all  sizes.  Warm  Baths  erected.  Illustrated 
Prospoctuses  forwarded.  For  25  years  in  Poland-street  adjoining. 


GLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c.— WOT  HERS  POON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 


“PLIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

J— ^  COMPOUND,  natented  for  nrevpntincr  and  destrovine  these  and  other  nests. — See 


COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field.  In  boxes.  Is.,  3s.,  10s.  fid.;  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited). 


P'1  (  lOO  —TO  CAPITALISTS. — Any  Gentleman  having 

&**-*- '^  •  from  £500  to  £1000  to  invest  may,  without  partnership  or  trouble, 

realize  an  income  of  not  less  than  £300  per  annum  in  a  lucrative  monopoly,  free  from  risk. 
—Address,  J.  Solly,  Esq.,  20,  North  Audley -street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 


DAVIESON’S  EVERLASTING  TEETH.— 

Of  such  EXQUISITE  BEAUTY  and  such  ADMIRABLE  FIT  that  nature  appears 
to  have  made  good  the  ravages  of  TIME,  DISEASE,  or  ACCIDENT,  at  TEN  SHILLINGS 
PER  TOOTH,  which  price  can  only  be  exceeded  by  expensive  mountings. 

DAVIESON’S  LIQUID  ENAMEL,  for  Stopping  Decayed  Teeth  without  pain,  is  ENAMEL 
WHITE,  and  lasts  for  ever.  Consultations  from  Ten  till  Six. 


448,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  over  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office. 
Descriptive  Pamphlets  free  by  post.  Two  Stamps. 


YOUTH  AND  BEAUTY.— The  ELEUR  DE  L’AGE,  or 

,  .  Bloom  of  Youth,  a  vegetable  preparation,  so  innocent  that  it  may  be  applied  to  an 
infant,  but  yet  imparts  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy  to  any  complexion,  and  renders  the 
skin  beautifully  suit ;  prevents  and  cures  all  eruptions.  Sold  in  eases  at  5s.  and  l  is. — To  be 
had  only  at  ED.  DAV  lESON,  448,  West  Strand  (over  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office).  Descrip¬ 
tive  Pamphlet  free  for  two  stamps;  remittances  by  postage  stamps. 


A  TOILETTE  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  SPRING.— 

Among  the  many  luxuries  of  the  present  age,  none  can  be  obtained  possessing  the 
manifold  virtues  of  OLDRIDGE  S  BALM  OF  COLOMBIA.  If  applied  to  the  roots  and 
body  of  the  hail,  it  imparts  t lie  most  delightful  coolness,  with  an  agreeable  fragrance  of 
perfume.  It  also  at  this  period  of  the  season  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  off,  or 
if  already  too  thin  or  turning  grey,  will  prevent  its  further  progress  and  soon  restore 
it  again.  Those  who  really  desire  to  have  bea  itiful  hair,  either  with  wave  or  curl,  should 
use  it  daily.  It  is  also  celebrated  lor  strengthening  the  hair,  freeing  it  from  scurf,  and 
producing  new  hair,  whiskers,  and  moustaches.  Established  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
No  imitative  wash  can  equal  it.  Price  3s,  fid.,  6s.,  audits.  only.-C.  and  A.  Olpbidge. 
2*2,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows— e.g., Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  &c.  —  Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

HARLAND  AND  FISHER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


(LJ-EOLOGY  and  MINERALOGY.— Elementary  Collections, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can  bo 
had  at  2,  5,  id,  2o,  50,  to  loo  Guineas  each,  of  J.  TENNANT,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Mivjesty, 
149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  Ac. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 


(  JONCHOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.— MR.  R.  DAMON,  of 

Weymouth,  is  enabled  from  his  extensive  Stock  to  supply  Collections  or  Single 


Specimens  on  advantageous  terms.  BRITISH  SHELLS  (see  Priced  Catalogue),  FOREIGN 
SHELLS,  Generic  and  other  Series.  Collections  of  Fossils  and  other  Rocks  from  £2  to  £50. 
Casts  of  rare  Fossils,  &c.  For  particulars,  see  Catalogue  of  Prices,  Fourpence. 


CELLING  OFF.— DRESSING  CASES,  DESPATCH 

Boxes,  Travelling  Bags,  Writing  Cases,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands^  Enve¬ 
lope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery  Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  Ac.;  also,  an  Elegant 
Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for  Presents,  at  very  Reduced  Pi  ires,  previous  to  Altera¬ 
tions.— The  Whole  of  the  Large  and  Valuable  STOCK  of  Messrs.  BRIGGS,  27,  Piccadilly,  W., 
next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall. 


REDDING  AND  BIRTH  DAY  PRESENTS  — 

H.  RODRIGUES,  42,  PICCADILLY,  invites  attention  to  his  elegant  Stock  of 


TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS,  fitted  complete,  DRESSING  CASES,  Writing  Cases, 
DESPATCH  BOXES,  Jewel  Cases,  RETICULE  and  CARRIAGE  BAGS  in  great  variety. 
M EDI. EVA L  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  CASES,  BLOTTING  BOOKS,  and  INKSTANDS 


en  suite;  Scent  Caskets,  Etui  Cases,  cases  of  choice  Cutlery,  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove 
Boxes.  The  new  PATENT  SELF-CLOSING  BOOK-SLIDE;  also  a  choice  variety  of 
ELEGANCIES  and  NOVELTIES  suitable  for  PRESENTATION  too  various  to  enumerate, 
to  be  had  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  W.,  two  doors  from  Sackvillc-street. 


“HAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought 


■  •  often  occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  of  benevolent 
intentions.  An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 


RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  R.  B.  is  enabled  to  execute  every 
description  of  Printing  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  furnished  with  a 


large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Printing  Machines,  Hydraulic  and 
other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art.  A  Specimen  Book  of 
Types,  and  information  for  Authors,  sent  on  application,  by 

RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 


Edward  Thompson,  Publisher  and  News  Agent,  3,  Burleigh-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AUTHORS. 


Loudon  :  R.  GRIFFIN  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court, 
Publishers  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


Also,  by  the  same,  “ EUGENIE;  or,  the  Spanish  Bride.”  Price  16s.  Gd. 


rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  Post  Free,  7s.  6d.  per  Quarter; 

and  all  Newspapers  on  the  lowest  terms.  A  List  gratis  on  application.  BOOKS  sup¬ 


plied  at  TEN  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT,  aud  sent  carriage  or  POST  FREE.  P.O.  Orders 
payable  at  the  Strand  Office.  A  Joint  Subscriber  to  the  “  Saturday  Review”  wanted. 


Jj  F.  HOPE,  16,  Great  Marlborough-street,  London,  by  his 

p  "  •  new  publishing  arrangements,  charges  no  Commission  for  Publishing  Books  Printed 


..  .  publishing  arrangements,  charges  no  Commission  tor  Publishing  1 _ 

by  him  until  the  Author  has  been  repaid  his  original  outlay  ;  and  as  all  works  entrusted  to 
his  care  are  printed  in  the  very  best  style,  and  at  prices  far  below  the  usual  charges, 
Authors  about,  to  publish  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  apply  to  him. 

Specimens,  Estimates,  and  all  particulars  forwarded  free  by  return  of  post. 


THE  SHADOW  AIR  from  “  DINORAH.”— This  celebrated 

Song  is  now  published  in  the  following  various  forms:  1.  A  popular  Edition  for 
Amateurs,  with  English  and  Italian  words,  price  2s.  fid. ;  2.  As  a  Piece  for  Pianoforte,  by 
Brinley  Richards,  3s.;  3.  As  a  Pianoforte  Duet,  3s.  fid.;  4.  As  an  Easy  Piece  lor 
Beginners,  Is.;  5.  For  Flute  and  Piano,  Is.;  0.  For  Violin  and  Piano,  Is. 

Boosey  and  Sons,  Holles-street. 


Next  week,  8vo, 

THE  CENSUS  AND  THE  CHURCH  RATE:  a  Charge 

by  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple. 

John  Murray',  Albemarle-strcet. 


In  the  Press,  and  will  be  published  immediately, 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  “TWENTY  YEARS  IN 

JL  THE  CHURCH.”  By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street,  W. 


Just  ready,  8vo,  price  is.;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

A  LETTER  to  the  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  DUN  GANNON, 

on  LORD  SHAFTESBURY’S  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  and  IRELAND  RITES  and 
CEREMONIES  BILL.  By  John  Walter  Moore,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hordley,  Salop. 

Oxford  and  London:  J.  II.  and  Jas.  Parker. 


Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.  cloth,  price  80s. 

WRONGS  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES:  being  a  Treatise 

*  *  on  the  Law  of  Torts.  By  C.  G.  Addison,  Esq.,  Barrister -at -Law,  Author  of  "  The 
Law  of  Contracts.” 

London  :  V.  and  R.  Stevens  and  Sons,  Bell-yard,  Lincoln’s-inn. 


Price  One  Shilling, 

THE  QUESTION :  Are  there  any  Commensurable  Relations 

between  a  Circle  and  other  Geometrical  Figures  ?  Answered  by  a  Member  of  the 
“  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.” 


NEW  HOVELS. 

TTNDER  A  CLOUD.  By  Frederick  and  James  Green- 

^  wood.  Three  Vols.  Post  8vo.  [This  day. 


THE  BADDINGTON  PEERAGE  :  WHO  WON  IT  AND 

WHO  WORE  IT.  By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Three  Vols.  Post  8vo.  [Just  out . 


CAMP  LIFE.  By  Captain  Wraxall.  One  Yol.  Post  8yo, 

10s.  Gd.  [Just  out. 

Charles  J.  Skeet,  10,  King  William-street,  Charing-cross. 


On  July  20th,  price  2s.,  ornamental  boards,  Fcap.  8vo, 

"M A R S T O N  LYNCH;  his  Life  and  Times,  his  Friends  and 

Enemies,  his  Victories  and  Defeats,  his  Kicks  and  Halfpence.  A  Personal  Biography. 
By  Robert  B.  Brougii.  With  Portrait  and  a  Memoir  ol'  the  Author,  by  George 
Augustus  Sala. 

London:  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. 


On  July  20tli,  illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  price  2s.,  Fcap.  8vo, 

jVT ONT  BLANC.  By  Albert  Smith.  With  Memoir  of  the 

Author,  by  Edmund  Yates. 

V  Whoever  has  had  the  gratification  of  having  heard  Albert  Smith’s  Lecture  on  Mont 
Blanc,  should  order  this  most  agreeable  account  of  his  Ascent,  its  Incidents,  Anecdotes, 
and  Peculiarities. 

London  :  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. 


This  day,  price  One  Shilling, 

'THE  LOYAL  RIFLE  MATCH  ON  WIMBLEDON 

COMMON,  with  Specialities  of  Rillcs  and  Rifle  Ammunition  used,  aud  a  Full 


Account  of 

I.  What  has  been  done  in  Competitive  Rifle  Shooting. 

II.  What  is  doing  throughout  the  Nation. 

III.  What  should  be  done  in  Future. 

Also  a  Full  Description  of  New  Lubricants,  and  a  Criticism  on  the  Swiss  and  English 
Styles  of  Rifle  Shooting.  By  John  Scoffern,  M.B.,  Author  of  “  Projectiles,”  Ike.  &e.  ° 
London :  Ward  and  Lock,  165,  Fleet-street. 


riMIE  LADY  AND  THE  LAWYERS ;  or,  Honesty  is  the 

Best  Policy.  This  book,  which  lias  created  a  remarkable  sensation  amongst  the 


legal  confraternity,  and  wliieii  gives  such  an  insight  into  their  professional  practices,  is 
now  published  by,  and  maybe  had  of,  the  Authoress,  Anna  Toker  (nee  Du  Burgh),  at 
2,  Belgrav  e-road,  Eccleston-square,  London.  Price  lus.  Gd. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXV.,  will  be 

I X  published  N EXT  \V EDNBSDAY. 

contents: 


I.  The  London  Poor. 

11.  Scaliger. 

III.  Workmen’s  Savings  and  Earnings. 

IV.  The  Cape  and  South  Africa. 


V.  Mrs.  Grote’s  Memoir  of  Ary  Scheffer. 
VI.  Stonehenge. 

VII.  Darwin  oh  Species. 

VIII.  The  Conservative  Reaction. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-strcct. 


THE 

r  J-  No. 


The 

I  X  Earn 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XXXV.  JULY,  1860. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Strikes:  their  Tendencies  and  Remedies. 

II.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

III.  Rawlinson’s  Hampton  Lectures  for  1859. 

IV.  The  Post  Office  Monopoly. 

V.  Ar/  Scheffer. 

VI.  The  Irish  Education  Question. 

VI r.  Germany:  its  Strength  and  Weakness. 

VIII.  Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith. 

IX.  Grievances  of  Hungarian  Catholics. 

X.  The  French  Press. 

Contemporary  Literature :— 1.  Theology  and  Philosophy.— 2.  Politics,  Sociology, 
and  Travels.— 3.  Science. — 4.  History  and  Biography.— 5.  Belles  Lettres. 
London:  George  Manwartng  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Now  ready, 

BRITISH  LION,  a  Weekly  Journal,  in  Jest  and  in 

Earnest,  price  Twopence,  with  Cuts— Comic,  Curious,  and  C'austio. 

Contents  op  No.  II. 

England’s  Message  to  America— The  Lion’s  Court  — Constitution-giving  at  Naples- 
Rural  Tranquillity— Too  Modest— Queen  at  Wimbledon-  Lion  in  Parliament— Guinea-a¬ 
lining— Defence  of  England— Female  Volunteer  Artists  — Fudge  Papers  —  Temporary 
Topics,  &c. 

Illustrations. 

Queen  Firing  First  Shot  at  Wimbledon— Garibaldi— Agricultural  Meeting  at  Canter¬ 
bury-Clever  Boy— Orphconists,  &c.  &c. 

*,*  Nos.  I.  and  II.  Free  by  Post,  for  Five  Stamps. 

London :  W.  M.  Clark,  17,  Warwick -lane,  E.C. 

Sold  by  all  Newsmen,  and  at  all  Railway  Slat  ions. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE.— A  Series  of  Ulus- 

-J  J  trated  Popular  Articles  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  are  now  bring 
given  in  the  “  LADY’S  NEWSPAPER:”  to  be  followed  by  another  Series  on  the  COURTS 
bf  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  TALE,  by  ARIELL  THORN,  will  be  commenced  the  First 
Week  in  August. 

The  NEWEST  FASHIONS  and  WORK-TABLE  PATTERNS  are  given  in  each  Number, 
and  all  the  News  of  the  Week. 

Published  every  Saturday.  Office,  121,  Fleet-street ;  and  may  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers. 
Single  Copies  by  post,  Od.  Subscription  (in  advance),  One  Quarter,  Os.  6d.;  Half-year, 
13a.;  Yearly,  20s.  _ _ _ 

THE  CHEMICAL  NEWS,  No.  32,  of  THIS  HAY, 

X  contains :— The  Continuation  of  Professor  Ansted’s  Lecture  on  the  Depths  of  the 
Atlantic— Mr.  Cooke  on  the  Apparent.  Perturhation  of  the  Law  of  Definite  Proportions— 
The  Properties  of  Coal— The  Chemistry  of  Pepsin — The  Effects  of  Gas  Leakage— Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association— The  Colouring  Matters  of  Rocks 
arid  Flowers— A  Cure  for  Consumption,  Ac.  Edited  by  William  Crookes.  Price  Three¬ 
pence.  Weekly.— Office,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

t"  AM  BETH— CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES.— 

XJ  “THE  BUILDER  ”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourpeuce,  Stamped,  Fivepence,  contains:— 
Lambeth,  Maudslay  and  Field— Fine  Engraving  of  Organ,  Shadwell  Court— Co-operative 
Societies:  Oxford— Box-wood  and  its  Uses— Stveet  Railways:  London— Mediteval  Gro¬ 
tesques  (with  Illustrations)— Statues  and  Monuments— Local  Portrait  Galleries— Club¬ 
houses  for  Clerks— School-lmilding  News— Notes  in  Ireland— Builders’  Customs— Thames 
Embankment— State  of  Battersea  Park— Church-building  News— Drinking  Fountains— 
Nine-hours’  Movement— The  Builders’  Law  Notes,  &o. 

Office,  1,  York-strcet,  Covent-garden ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

COMPLETION  OF  MR.  RUSKIN’S  “MODERN  PAINTERS.” 

Now  ready,  Imperial  8vo,  price  £2  10s.  cloth, 

MODERN  PAINTERS.  Volume  V.  (Concluding  the 

Work.)  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Stones  of  Venice,”  “  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,”  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  Thirty-four  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  One 
Hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  other  Artists.  With 
an  Index  to  the  whole  Five  Volumes. 

“  Taken  in  the  mass,  these  five  volumes  contain  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  art- 
literature  the  language  can  show.”— Athenceum. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  Three  Vols.  Post  8vo, 

more  Sinned  Against  than 

Below  the  Surface,”  &c. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  Three  Vols.  Post  8vo, 

or,  Life  on  the  Lancashire 


TTERBERT  CHAUNCEY :  a  Man  m 

X-L  Sinning.  By  Sir  A.  H.  Elton,  Bart.,  Author  of  “ 


Cl  CAR  SHALE ; 

^  Border  Thirty  Yen] 


ears  Ago. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


ancl  Yorkshire 


Now  ready,  New  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

TJELOW  THE  SURFACE:  a  Story  of  English  Country  Life. 

-J-*  By  Sir  A.  H.  Elton,  Bart. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co„  C5,  Cornhill. 

Now  ready,  Two  Vols.,  Demy  8vo,  with  Two  Maps,  28s.  cloth, 

T-TISTORY  OF  THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC;  her 

XJ_  Rise,  her  Greatness,  and  her  Civilization.  By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  of  the  Inner 

Temple. 

Volumes  III.  and  IV.  (completing  the  Work)  will  be  published  in  the  Autumn. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


A 


Now  ready,  Post  8vo,  5s.  cloth, 

MAN’S  HEART :  a  Poem.  By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D., 

Author  of  “  Life  and  Liberty  in  America,”  &c.  &c. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  9s. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION  CONTRASTED  WITH 

X  THEOLOGICAL  THEORIES.  Discourses  by  Philip  William  Perfitt,  Pli.D. 
London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  Cd.  cloth, 

THOUGHTS  IN  AID  OF  FAITH,  gathered  chiefly  from 

Recent  Works  in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  price  3s.  Od.  cloth,  Sixth  Edition,  with  Reply  to  the 
“  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,”  and  Appendices, 

PHASES  OF  FAITH ;  or.  Passages  from  the  History  of 

My  Creed.  By  Feancis  William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Sixth  Edition. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

PENTATEUCHISM  ANALYSED. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  CREATION  and  the  PATRIARCHS ; 

-L*-  or,  Pentateuchism  Analytically  Treated.  Volume  First,  The  Book  of  Genesis. 
“Written  with  great  ability.”— Atlas. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  Sixpence, 

COME  REAL  WANTS  AND  SOME  LEGITIMATE 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  By  W.  Thackee.it  Mabeioit.  B.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman),  8,  King  William-street, 
Strand.  Manchester:  John  Heywood. 


HUGH  MILLER’S  WORKS. 


Twenty-seventh  Thousand,  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  Od. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS ;  or,  Geology  in  its 

Bearings  on  the  Two  Theologies,  Natural  and  Revealed. 

Tenth  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS ;  or,  the  Story  of 

my  Education. 

Ninth  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  ;  or,  New  Walks  in  an  Old 

Field.  To  which  is  appended  a  Series  of  Geological  Papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Sixth  Edifion,  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  Cd. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS 

PEOPLE. 

Fifth  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 

SCENES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  NORTH  OF 

SCOTLAND;  or,  the  Traditionary  History  of  Cromarty. 

Fifth  Thousand,  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “  BETSEY or,  a  Summer  Ramble 

among  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides.  With  Rambles  of  a  Geologist;  or, 
Ten  Thousand  Miles  over  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  Scotland. 

In  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

SKETCH-BOOK  OF  POPULAR  GEOLOGY;  with  an 

Introductory  Preface,  giving  a  R6sum6  of  the  Progress  cf  Geological  Science  within 
the  last  Two  Years,  by  Mrs.  Miller. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK;  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS,  NOW  READY. 

DOND  AND  FREE.  By  the  Author  of  “Caste,”  &c. 

-X-*  Three  Yols. 

TOLD  FITZWARINE.  By  Scrutator,  Author  of  “The 

Master  of  the  Hounds,”  &c.  Three  Vols.,  with  Illustrations. 

“A  stirring,  sparkling  story,  full  of  force,  and  replete  until  striking  events.  The 
characters  are  excellently  drawn.”— Sun, 

L^NLY  A  WOMAN.  By  Captain  Wraxall.  Three  Yols. 

“Captain  Wraxall  writes  briskly  and  pleasantly.”— Examiner. 

“ 4  Only  a  Woman  ’  is  very  readable.”— Athenaum. 

XTIGH  CHURCH.  Two  Yols.  {just ready.) 

“  Foppish  airs 

And  liistrionio  mummery  that  let  down 
The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage.”— Cowper. 

Also,  now  ready,  prioe  5s.,  bound  and  illustrated, 

MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS.  Form  in* 

Volume  XI.  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  OF  CHEAP 
EDITIONS. 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough -street. 

Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  10s.  Gd. 

RENO  ALA ;  or,  Some  Time  Ago.  By  Mrs.  Vidal,  Author 

JLJ  0f  “  Tales  for  the  Bush.” 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Post  Octavo,  7s.  Od. 

'THE  MUTINIES  IN  RAJPOOTANA:  a  Personal  Narrative 

of  the  Mutiny  at  Nusseerabad,  with  Residence  at  Jodhpore  and  Journey  across  the 
Desert  into  Sind;  with  an  account  of  the  Outbreak  at  Neerauch,  and  Mutiny  of  the 
Jodhpore  Legion,  and  Attack  on  Mount  Aboo.  By  Iltudus  Prichard,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Army. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  3s.  Gd. 

ECTURES  ON 


P  R  A  Y  E  R. 


By  the  same  Author, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  OUR  LORD’S 

APOSTLES.  Third  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

LECTURES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE 

PARABLES.  4s. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS 

RESPECTING  GOOD  AND  EVIL  ANGELS.  Second  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

VIEW  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS 

RESPECTING  A  FUTURE  STATE.  Eighth  Edition.  5s. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Next  week,  Svo,  5s. 

(JOLLIER,  COLERIDGE,  and  SHAKESPEARE: 

a  Review.  By  the  Author  of  “  Liter  ary  Cookery.” 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

Just  published,  Sixth  Edition,  with  New  Portrait,  3s.  Gd. 

T  OGIC  FOB  THE  MILLION  :  a  Familiar  Exposition  of  the 

XJ  Art  of  Reasoning,  and  its  application  to  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Political 
Economy,  and  Statistics;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language.  By  J.  W. 
Gilbart,  F.R.S. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  30,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  Od.  cloth, 

TNOCII:  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Robert  Stafford,  M.A. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  with  C’hromo-tinted  Map,  price  14s. 

THE  DISCOVERY  AND  GEOGNOSY  OF  GOLD 

X  DEPOSITS  IN  AUSTRALIA:  with  Comparisons  and  Accounts  of  the  Gold  Regions 
in  California,  Russia,  India,  Brazil,  &c. ;  including  a  Philosophical  Disquisition  on  the 
Origin  of  Gold  in  Placer-Deposits  ancl  in  Quartz-Vems.  By  Simpson  Davison,  Member  ol‘ 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  ancl  late  Mining  Associate  of  the  Gold 
Discoverer  recognised  by  the  Local  Government,  ancl  employed  as  Crown  Commissioner  for 
Exploration  of  Gold  Fields  in  Australia. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  MIDDLE-CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  Half-a-Crown, 

TOHNSON’S  RASSELAS:  with  Introductory  Remarks ; 

Explanatory  and  Grammatical  Anno-  a  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Adapted  as  a 


tations;  Specimens  of  Interrogative  Les¬ 
sons;  Answers  to  Questions  set  at  the 
Oxford  Middle-Class  Examinations,  &c.,  and 


Reading-hook  for  Schools,  and  specially  de- 
signed  to  prepare  Young  Persons  for  the 
University  Middle-Class  Examinations. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A.,  formerly  Yice-Principal  of  the  National  Society’s 
Training  Institution,  Battersea. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  12mo,  price  2s.  Od.  cloth, 

SHAKSPEARE’S  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH,  with  Notes, 

&c.,  on  the  same  plan  as  “  ltasselas.” 

THE  ART  OF  PRECIS-WRITING.  ( Nearly  ready.) 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  ancl  Roberts. 

THE  “GREAT  TOUR  IN  IRELAND.”— 150  Illustrations 

X  by  the  First  Artists.  Unique  green  and  gold.  300  pages.  3s.  Od.  Eighth  Year’s 
Official  Publication.  K1LLARNEY,  WICKLOW,  GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY,  CONNEMARA, 
and  the  WILD  WEST. 

IRISH  TOURIST’S  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK. 

Smith’s,  London;  M’Glashan’s,  Dublin  ;  and  all  Railways. 
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MR.  BENTLEY'S  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

First  Serifs— Small  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  Os. 

Second  Series— Small  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  Os. 

DUNLOP’S  SPORTING  IN’  THE  HIMALAYAS.  Post 

8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  los.  0d. 

in. 

M.  GUIZOT’S  MEMOIRS  OF  MY  OWN  TIME. 

Vol.  III.  8vo,  14s. 

“This  volume  possesses  not  less  goneval  Interest  than  its  predecessors.  It  will  he 
perused  with  deep  interest  and  also  much  profit  by  those  who  desire  to  know  the 
thoughts  on  public  subjects  of  a  man  who  had  passed  through  many  phases  of  life.” 
Observer. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DR.  IIURD, 

BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Kilvert.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN’S  STORIES  FROM 

THE  SAND-IIILLS  OF  JUTLAND.  Post  8vo,  7-s.  Od. 

“  One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  touching  books  we  over  read . ’ Chronicle. 

STAUNTON’S  FAMILY  AND  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  _  _ 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

- -  PRICE. 

S.  d. 

BIRDS’  NESTS,  with  22  Coloured  Plates  of  Eggs.  lOmo . cloth  4  8 

BIRDS  OF  THE  SEA  SHORE.  Coloured  Plates.  cloth,  gilt  l  8 

BIRDS  OF  THE  WOOD  AND  FIELD.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

In  a  Packet  containing  12  Cards.  Printed  in  Colours .  1  0 

BOTANICAL  RAMBLES.  By  the  Rev.C.  A.  Johns.  lOmo . cloth  2  0 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES,  PACKET  OF.  Containing  12  Cards.  Printed  in  Colours  1  0 
BRITISH  FISHES,  A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  THE.  With  numerous  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Fcap.  8vo  cloth,  boards  4  0 

BRITISH  SYLV/E,  AND  FORESTER’S  MANUAL.  Fcap.  8vo  cloth  8  0 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  RAMBLES  AMONG  THE.  By  A  Naturalist.  Fcap.  8vo. 

cloth  3  0 

CHAPTERS  ON  COMMON  THINGS  BY  THE  SEA-SIDE.  By  Anne  Pratt. 

Svo  ...............  cloth  4  0 

CHEMISTRY  OF  CREATION.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo . cloth  5  o 

EVENINGS  AT  THE  MICROSCOPE.  By  P.  II.  Gosse,  Esq.  Post  Svo  . cloth  8  0 

FLOWERING  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Anne  Pratt.  Vols.  I.  to  V., 

with  Coloured  Plates.  .Svo . cloth,  gilt,  each  Vol.  15  0 

- FERNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Anne  Pratt.  Forming  Vol.  VJ. 

Coloured  Plates,  Svo  clot h,  gilt  12  <> 

- GRASSES  AND  SEDGES,  BRITISH.  By  Anne  Pratt.  Coloured 

Plates,  containing  every  British  Species.  Forming  Vol.  VII.  Svo  cloth,  gilt  10  6 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  Fcap.8vo.  New  Edition...  cloth  7  0 

FOREST  TREES.  2  Vols.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  Fcap.  Svo  . cloth  7  8 

GARDENING  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  l6mo  . cloth  2  0 

GREEN  FIELDS  (THE)  AND  THEIR  GRASSES.  By  Anne  Pratt.  Fcap.  8vo ...  1  0 

LIZARD,  A  WEEK  AT  THE.  With  Map.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  lOmo  ...  cloth  3  4 

MONTHLY  FLOWER  GARDEN,  THE.  Coloured  Plates.  lOmo  . cloth,  gilt  1  8 

MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  FIELD  AND  G  ARDEN.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

C.  A.  Johns.  With  24  Coloured  Plates.  Imperial  lOmo . extra  cloth,  gilt  3  6 

MONTHLY  WINDOW  FLOWERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  With  12 

Coloured  Plates.  10m o  .  cloth,  gilt  1  8 

MONTHLY  WILD  FLOWERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  With  12  Coloured 

Plates.  I0mo  . cloth,  gilt  l  8 

TH B.  r-  P.  ii.  Gobbi  .  ,  Post  svo  cl<  fch  i  8 

PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE,  THE.  Fcap.  Svo .  cloth  2  0 

POISONOUS,  NOXIOUS,  AND  SUSPECTED  PLANTS  OF  OUR  FIELDS  AND 

WOODS.  By  Anne  Pratt.  With  44  Coloured  Plates.  Imperial  lOmo  cloth  0  0 

RAIN  CLOUD,  THE.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  lOmo .  cloth  2  4 

RAMBLE  IN  SPRING.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  lOmo ...  . cloth  1  0 

RAMBLE  IN  SUMMER.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  lOmo .  cloth  1  0 

RAMBLE  IN  AUTUMN.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  16mo  cloth  1  0 

RAMBLE  IN  WINTER.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  lOmo  . cloth  1  0 

RURAL  AFFAIRS,  SKETCHES  OF.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Tomlinson.  Fcap.  Svo, 

cloth  3  4 

SEA-SIDE  PLEASURES.  Fcap.  Svo .  limp  cloth  0  0 

SONGSTERS,  OUR  NATIVE.  By  Anne  Pratt.  With  73  Coloured  Plates.  lOmo, 

cloth  8  0 

TEMPEST,  THE.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  lOmo .  cloth  2  8 

THUNDER  STORM,  THE.  New  Edition.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  3  6 
WANDERINGS  THROUGH  THE  CONSERVATORIES  AT  KEW.  Fcap.  Svo...  cloth  2  8 
WATERING  PLACES  01  ENGLAND,  r.  p.8vo  cloth  0  9 

WILD  FLOWERS.  By  Anne  Pratt.  Ill  2  Vols.,  with  102  Coloured  Plates,  lOmo, 

cloth  10  0 

WONDERS  OF  THE  SEA  SHORE.  16mo .  cloth  2  8 

WHITE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  Arranged  for  Young  Persons. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  numerous  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  Woolfe. 

Post  8vo  rds  0  0 

YEAR  OF  COUNTRY'  LIFE  ;  or,  The  Chronicle  of  the  Young  Naturalist.  Fcap,  Svo  2  8 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

SIMPIvIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO. 

- o - 

Fifth  Edition,  by  Professor  Hrnfuey,  Svo,  price  5s. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FERNS  AND 

TI1EIR  ALLIES.  By  G.  W.  Francis,  F.L.S.  With  Engravings.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  Arthur  IIenfrey,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany,  King's 
College,  London,  &e. 

“We  highly  recommend  it  to  nil  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  inte¬ 
resting  race  of  plant  s.”—Flori cultural  Cabinet.  . 

“The  clear  and  comprehensive  manual  of  Mr.  Francis  .  .  .  ."—Quarterly  Review. 

Just  published,  New  Edition,  for  1S00,  of 

G ALIGN ANI’S  NEW  PARIS  GUIDE.  Compiled  from  the 

best  authorities,  revised  and  vcrillcd  by  personal  inspection,  and  arranged  on  an 
entirely  new  plan,  with  Map  and  Plates.  Royal  18mo,  lus.  Gd.;  or  without  the 
Plates,  7s.  Gd. 

Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.,  2s.  Gd.  sewed ;  or  3s.  cloth, 

THE  WATER  CURE  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASE:. an  Expo- 

sit  ion  of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  various  Chronic  Diseases  of  t  he 
Digestive  Organs,  Lungs,  Nerves,  Limbs,  and  Skin;  and  of  their  Treatment  by  Water 
nn'd  other  Hygienic  Moans.  By  James  Manly  Gully,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  and  F.R.P.B. 
Edinburgh,  F.R.M.C.S.  London,  &c. 

“Dr.  Gully  brings  to  the  exposition  of  the  subject  the  acquirements  of  a  fully 
educated,  and  the  weight  of  a  largely  experienced  medical  man.’’—  Quarterly  Review. 

“The  best,  and  most  scientific  work  on  the  Whiter  Cure  that  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished,”— M orning  Post. 

Now  ready,  the  Thirty-fourth  Thousand,  in  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  Od. 

SOYER’S  MODERN  HOUSEWIEE.  Comprising  Receipts 

for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of  Every  Meal  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
N ursery  and  Sick  Room.  By  the  late  Alexis  Soyer.  With  Illustrations  on  W ood,  &c. 
“All  who  have  food  to  cook  should  buy  this  book.”— Morning  Chronicle. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SOYER’S  SYSTEM  OF  COOKERY;  or,  Gastronomic 

Regenerator  for  the  Kitchens  of  the  Wealthy.  Eighth  Thousand,  Svo,  15s.  cloth. 

Just  published,  price  Gs.,  Vol.  XLI.  of 

BRA  TTH  WAITE’S  RETROSPECT  OF  MEDICINE; 

giving  an  Epitome  of  the  most  Important  Matter  published  in  the  Medical  Journals 
and  Transactions  of  Societies  within  the  In^t  s  x  Month--.  Added  to  each  Volume  is 
a  small  DICTIONARY  of  MEDICAL  TREATMENT.  By  W.  Braith waite,  Lecturer 
on  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Leeds  School  ol  Medicine,  &c. 

Also,  reprinted  from  the  above, 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  No.  IV.,  price  Is. 

EXAMINATION  OF  HOMOEOPATHY,  No.  III.,  price  3d. 

Twenty-third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 

COTTAGE  COMFORTS.  With  Hints  for  Promoting  Them, 

Gleaned  from  Experience.  Enlivened  with  Anecdotes.  By  Esther  Copley. 

Post  Svo,  3s.  cloth ;  3s.  OcL  cloth,  extra  gilt ;  7s.  Od.  morocco, 

THE  NATIONAL  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  A  Now  Edition. 

With  a  Memoir  by  J.  M.  JIare;  with  Outline  Engravings  by  J.  R.  Clayton;  and 
Engravings  of  Interesting  Relics  and  Recollections  of  Bunyanby  J.  L.  Williams. 

“  This  edition  is  one  of  remarkable  excellence.  We  strongly  recommend  this  as  the 
best,  and  most  useful  family  edition  of  the  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress’  with  which  wo  are 
acquainted.”— Congregational  Pulpit. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL  ATLASES. 


GENERAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGR  APHY,  exhibiting 

the  Actual  and  Comparative  Extent  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World,  with  their  pre¬ 
sent  Political  Divisions.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Twenty-live  Maps, including 
a  Map  of  Palestine,  and  enlarged  Maps  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Switzerland.  Half- 
bound,  12s.  Gd. 

II. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  illustrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original 

Designs,  the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorology,  and  Natural 
History.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Twenty  Maps,  including  Coloured  Geological 
Maps  of  Europe  and  of  the  British  Isles.  Half-bound,  12s.  Gd. 

III. 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising,  in  Twenty  Plates, 

Maps  and  Plans  of  all  the  Important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  toby  Classical 
Authors;  accompanied  by  a  Pronouncing  Index  of  Places,  by  T.  Harvey,  M.A.Oxon. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Half-bound,  12s.  Gd. 

ASTRONOMY.  Edited  by  J.R.  Hind,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

With  Notes  and  Descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  Recent  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Astronomy.  Eighteen  Maps.  Hall-bound,  12s.  Gd. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Twenty  Maps,  including  a  Map  of  Canaan  and  Palestine.  Ilalf-bound,  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


An  allowance  of  Twenty-Jive  per  Cent,  to  Members. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
DEPOSITORIES: 

77,  Great  Queen -street,  Lincoln’s-inn-ttelds,  W.C.;  4,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C.;  and 
10,  Hanover-street,  Hanover-square,  W.,  London. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

INTRIGUES  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  POLICE  WITH  A 

*  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMITTEE  IN  LONDON:  Debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Berlin,  May  12th,  I860. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  boards ;  or,  cloth,  2s.  Gd.,  with  Portrait, 

GARIBALDI’S  MEMOIRS  :  an  Autobiography.  Edited  by 

Alexandre  Dumas. 

This  liighly-important  Work,  the  general  topic  of  conversation  in  political  and  social 
circles,  i is  the  only  authentic  Memoir  of  this  celebrated  man.  It  lias  also  as  its  Editor 
the  celebrated  Alexandre  Dumas. 

( The  Work  is  Copyright.) 

_  London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

PYYINGDEAN  GRANGE.  By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 


Illustrated  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKf>.  4to,  Illustrated  Edition,  with  “Miles 

Standish,”  &c.,  cloth  gilt .  . . 

ROUTLEDGE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Howard  Staunton.  Illustrated  by  John 
Gilbert.  Three  Vols.  Royal  Svo,  cloth  gilt 
ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NATI  RAI,  HISTORY’,  First  General  Division, 
containing  the  Mammalia,  with  480  Illustrations.  One  Vol.  Royal  Svo,  cloth 

gilt  . 

SICILY,  PALERMO,  AND  CALABRIA.  By  the  Unprotected  Females.  One 
Vol.  Post  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  . 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street, 


5s.  od. 
2ls.  Ocl. 


50s.  0d. 


18s.  Od. 
7s.  Od. 


1YTEW  TOURIST’S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Alex. 

-  '  Keith  Johnston.  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  “Physical  Atlas,”  &c.  A  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition— accompanied  by  an  Index  of  0250  Names  of  Places  on  the  Map,  being 
nearly  2000  additional  to  tin;  number  contained  in  the  First  Edition.  Price,  in  Sheets,  0s.; 
in  Cloth  Case  for  the  pocket,  7s.  0d. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London;  and  E.  Stanford,  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  the  following,  each  with  Index  of 
Places  on  the  Maps  :— 

MAP  OF  ITALY  AND  SARDINIA.  Two  Sheets,  Gs.;  BASIN  OF  THE  MEDITER¬ 
RANEAN,  3s. ;  SWITZERLAND.  8s ;  THE  CANADAS,  Two  Sheets,  Os.;  PRUSSIA,  3s.; 
AUSTRIA,  Two  Sheets,  0s. ,  AUSTRALIA,  3§.  Or  mounted  ou  Canvas,  in  Cloth  Case  for 
the  pocket,  at  Is.  Gd.  additional. 


Complete  in  Eight  Vols. 

T  I  YES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OE  SCOTLAND.  By  Agnes 

Strickland.  With  Portraits  and  Historical  Vignettes,  price  M\  4s. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Index, 

TT  ANDY-BOOK  ON  PROPERTY  LAW.  By  Lord  St, 

J- J-  Leonards.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  3s.  Gd. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  New  Edition. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.  By  Professor 

VJ  Johnston.  Edited  by  G.  II.  Lewes.  In  Two  Vols.,  with  Numerous  Illustrations, 
price  lls.  Od. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published. 

<2IR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  LECTURES  ON  LOGIC. 

►J/  Edited  by  the  Rev.  II.  L.  Manskl,  B.D..  LL.D..  Wayndcte  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford;  and  John  Vkitch,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
and  Metaphysics,  St.  Andrews.  In  Two  Vols.  8vo,  price  243. 

The  above  completes  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic, 
In  Four  Vols.,  price  48s. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


July  14,  I860.] 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


This  (lay  is  published,  in  One  Vol.,  price  10s.  Oil. 

)  THE  TIN  BOX.  A  Story  of  the  Last  Century. 

II  .  “This  is  a  story  written  in  a  course  of  old-fashioned  letters,  in  which  the  style  of  the 
|i  period  is  extremely  well  imitated  ;  the  contemporary  events  are  touched  on  jus!  as  they 
I)  would  naturally  be  in  the  coarse  of  a  real  correspondence.  The  story  is  interesting ;  and 
l  there  is  a  tone  of  good  feeling  and  gentle  piety  which  has  a  charm  that  grows  on  the  reader 
|l  as  ho  proceeds.” — Athenceum. 


Just  published,  price  Os. 

rPHE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ITALIAN  REBEL. 

By  G.  IticciARni.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 

“  The  autobiography  before  U3  is  possessed  of  a  charming  reality.”— Literary  Gazette. 


BOOK  FOR  EXAMINATION  CANDIDATES. 

This  day  is  published,  price  3s.  Od. 

PHE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC :  being  a  Review  of  some  of  the 

Salient  Points  in  its  History.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Examination  Candidates.  By 
Horace  Moulf.,  Author  <>f  “Christian  Oratory  in  the  First  Five  Centuries,”  being  the 
Hulsean  Prize  Essay  for  1858.  _ 


With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  John  Leech, 

price  10s.  Od. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND :  being  a  Visit  to  Dublin, 

Galway,  Connemara,  Atlilone,  Limerick,  Killarney,  Glengariff,  Cork,  &c.  By  An 
Oxonian. 


In  Four  Yols.  Royal  8vo,  price  £8  Ss. 

"DRITISH  SEA-WEEDS  NATURE-PRINTED.  Containing 

Seventy  Coloured  Nature  Prints,  with  Engraved  magnified  Dissections  of  the  whole 
Species  described  in  the  Volume.  The  Descriptions  by  William  G.  Johnstone  and 
Alexander  C’roall.  Nature-Printed  by  Henry  Bradbury.  The  “Nature-Printed 
British  Sea- Weeds”  forms  four  handsome  Volumes  in  Royal  8vo,  consisting  of  210  Plates, 
with  the  necessary  Letterpress.  The  price  of  each  Volume  is  £2  2s. 


In  Two  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  price  £4  4s. 

"DRITISH  FERNS  NATURE-PRINTED.  The  figures 

Nature-Printed  by  Henry  Bradbury.  The  Descriptions  by  Thomas  Moore, 
F-L.S.  The  Work  contains  122  Plates,  and  500  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  is  completed  in 
Two  Vols.  Royal  Svo,  uniform  with  the  “  NatureHTinted  British  Sea- Weeds.”  The  prico 
of  each  Volume  is  £2  2s. 


This  day  is  published,  price  10s.  6d. ;  or,  separately,  Is.  each, 

MR  BRIGGS  AND  HIS  DOINGS  (FISHING).  A  Series 

of  Twelve  Coloured  Plates,  enlarged  from  Mr.  John  Leech’s  Original  Drawings 
from  Punch,  by  a  new  process  introduced  by  the  Electro-Block  Printing  Company. 

CONTENTS: 


Plate  I.— Mr.  Briggs  contemplates  a  Day’s  Fishing. 
„  II.— Mr.  Briggs  manages  his  Punt  himself. 

„  III.— Mr.  Briggs  Tries  for  a  Perch. 

„  IV,— Mr.  Briggs  Catches  a  Jack. 

,.  V.— Mr.  Briggs  Catches  an  Eel. 

VI.  &  VII.— Mr.  Briggs  goes  out  Fly-Fishing. 

VIII.— XII.— Mr.  Briggs  goes  Salmon-Fishing. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  price  6s. 

TIIE  SPANISH  CAMPAIGN  IN  MOROCCO. 

By  FREDERICK  HARDMAN, 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times; 

Author  of  “  Peninsular  Scenes  and  Sketches,”  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
This  day  is  published,  price  5s. 

PATRIOTS  AND  FILIBUSTERS; 

Or,  Incidents  of  Political  and  Exploratory  Travel. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  “Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and  Japan  j’’ 

“  Minnesota  and  the  Far  West,”  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  WORE  BY  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  Post  8vo,  14s. 

THE  GLACIERS  OE  THE  ALPS. 

Being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and  Ascents ;  an  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers  ;  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Physical  Principles 
to  which  they  arc  related. 

By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  Government  School  of  Mines. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  in  Two  Vols.  Small  4to  (handsomely  printed  in  antique  type), 
price  28s. 

THE  SEA-BOARD  AND  THE  DOWN; 

Or,  My  Parish  in  the  South. 

By  JOHN  WOOD  WARTER,  B.D. 

Vicar  of  West  Tarring,  Sussex. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Od. 

¥Y  KITCHEN  GARDEN ;  MY  COWS;  AND  HALE 

AN  ACRE  OF  PASTURE.  By  a  Country  Parson. 


In  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  price  12s. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PLAYS  OE  SHAKSPEARE. 

y  J  Especially  adapted  for  Schools,  Private  Families,  and  Young  People.  By  Charles 
Kean,  F.S.A. 

Macbeth.  i  King  Lear. 

King  Henry  VIII.  TheAlcrchaut  of  Venice. 

The  Winter’s  Tale.  J  King  John. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

King  Richard  II.  |  Hamlet. 

The  Tempest.  1  King  Henry  IV. 


BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-strect,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MURCHISON.  —  GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND 

AND  WALES,  with  all  the  Railways,  according  to  the  most  recent  researches.  By 
Sir  Roderick  1.  Murchison,  D.C.L ,  &c.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Fourth  Edition.  Size,  18  inches  by  14;  scale, 
28  miles  to  1  inch.  Price  on  1  sheet,  5s.;  mounted,  in  case,  7s. 

RAMSAY.— GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES.  By  Andrew  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.  and  G.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Government  Sclioul  of 
Mines.  Scale,  12  miles  to  1  inch;  size,  36  inches  by  42.  Price  21s.  on  sheet;  25s.  in 
case ;  30s.  on  roller. 

“As  regards  maps,  the  novice  in  this  country  will  find  the  guide  he  requires  in  the 
beautiful  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Professor  Ramsay,  which  contains  in  a  condensed 
form  the  result  of  the  labours  of  many  men  continued  through  half  a  century.  It  lias  all 
the  latest  discoveries,  is  excellently  coloured,  and  of  a  scale  just  large  enough  to  be  distinct. 
The  smaller  map,  by  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  is  equally  good  in  execution,  but,  from  its 
smaller  scale,  not  quite  so  serviceable  as  that  of  Professor  Ramsay.”—  Quarterly  Revieic, 
July,  1859. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


TRAVELLING  SV1APS, 

Based  on  the  Plates  designed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Xlseful 
Knowledge,  with  the  Latest  Corrections. 


STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  RAILWAY  AND  ROAD 

MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Scale  12  miles  to  the  inch.  Full  coloured,  on 
sheet,  6s.;  case,  8s.  Ikl.;  roller,  12s. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND, 

with  the  Conch-roads  and  Railways,  Heights  of  Mountains,  &c.;  showing  also  the 
Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs,  Islands,  &c.  Scale  12  miles  to  1  inch.  Full  coloured,  on  sheet, 
2s.  6(1.;  case,  3s.  Gd.;  roller,  8s. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  ROAD  AND  RAILWAY 

MAP  OF  IRELAND;  showing  also  the  Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs,  Mountains,  &c.  Full 
coloured,  on  sheet,  2s.  Od.;  case,  3s.  0d.;  roller,  8s. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF  NORTH  AND 

SOUTH  WALES.  Coloured  and  folded  in  cover,  Is. ;  on  cloth,  in  case,  2s.  6d. 

Also,  PLANS  OF  LONDON  (with  the  Postal  Districts  plainly 

marked),  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN.  PARIS,  and  the  most  important  Continental 
Cities.  Price  Od.  each,  plain ;  9(1.  coloured;  or  mounted,  at  moderate  prices. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


TO  ASTRONOMERS,  &c. 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of 

«IX  MAPS  OF  THE  STARS  ON  THE  GNOMONIC 

PROJECTION,  designed  and  constructed  by  Sir  John  William  Lubbock,  Bart., 
and  published  under  tin;  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  This  New  issue  is  edited  by  Charles  Orchard  Dayman,  A.M.,  and  contains 
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THE  CHINESE  WAR  BUDGET. 

THE  supplementary  or  Chinese  Budget  is  so  simple  and 
rational  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ingenuity  almost 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  give  his  statement  a  paradoxical 
form.  If  all  his  distinctions,  reasons,  theories,  and  explana¬ 
tions  are  temporarily  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  it 
will  be  found  that  ODe  million  is  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on 
spii'its,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  demand  is  to  be  added 
to  the  National  Debt.  As  a  rough  and  ready  compromise 
between  system  and  convenience,  the  proposal  was  certain 
to  command  the  assent  of  the  House  and  the  country,  and  it 
only  remained  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
prove,  after  his  own  fashion,  that  the  rule  of  thumb  might 
be  resolved  by  analytical  processes  into  a  valuable  series  of 
scientific  formulas.  An  ordinai-y  financier  would  have 
suggested  that  an  increased  duty  on  spirits  was,  on  the 
whole,  less  unpopular  than  any  other  form  of  taxation,  and, 
finding  himself  unable  to  devise  any  additional  soimce  of 
revenue,  he  would  have  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  money  market  or  to  the  balances  of  the 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  contrary,  extemporizes 
a  precedent  for  the  mixed  character  of  his  proposals,  and 
he  even  persuades  himself  that  in  extorting  a  million  from 
spirit-drinkers  he  is  contributing  to  the  permanent  sym¬ 
metry  and  completeness  of  the  fiscal  system.  It  seems  that 
between  this  year  and  last  year,  2,664,000?.  had  already 
been  made  applicable  to  the  Chinese  expenses — 1,478,000?. 
having  been  taken  out  of  the  taxes,  and  1,186,000?.  “not 
“  taken  from  the  taxes  of  the  year,  but  chargeable 
“  upon  those  extraordinary  resources  which  Her  Majesty’s 
“  Government  invited  the  House  to  call  in  aid  under 
“  tha  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.”  It  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  occurred  to  many  members  of  the  House  that  no 
such  distribution  of  resources  was  ever  recommended,  and 
that  the  Government — or  rather  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — carefully  abstained  from  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  nature  of  his  operations,  to  the  Chinese 
war,  and  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  in  general. 
The  Spanish  repayment  and  the  anticipation  of  the  Excise 
credits  were  quietly  included  in  the  estimated  revenue,  and 
the  exceptional  receipt  arising  from  the  readjustment  of  the 
Income-tax  payments  has  never,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
been  noticed  or  explained  to  the  House.  The  casual  propor- 
4  tion  between  the  Chinese  outlay  and  the  irregular  application 
of  capital  to  revenue  is  now  for  the  first  time  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  fiscal  principle.  “  We  propose  to  apply  to  the 
“  sum  which  we  still  require  the  same  principle  of  a  divided 
“  method  of  provision  which  we  adopted  in  regard  to  that 
“  with  which  we  have  already  dealt.  That  is  to  say,  we  ask 
“  the  Committee  to  give  authority  for  raising  that  sum  in 
“  part  by  taxation,  and  in  part  from  sources  other  than 
“  taxation.  In  so  doing,  we  follow  the  rule  which  is  com- 
“  monly  applicable  to  war  expenditure.”  The  eloquent 
speaker  forgot  that  he  had  previously  stated  that  in  February 
he  had  not  contemplated  any  war ;  and  his  admirers  cannot 
fail  to  be  aware  that,  in  the  great  oration  011  the  Budget,  no 
reference  whatever  was  made  to  the  mode  of  provision  which 
now  purports  to  have  been  deliberately  proposed  and  adopted. 
The  unavoidable  correction  of  a  casual  or  deliberate  oversight 
scarcely  deserves  so  dignified  a  treatment. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  previous  taxation  for  the  Chinese  war 
has  been  to  the  payments  out  of  capital  as  fourteen  to  eleven, 
the  same  proportion  is  approximately  preserved  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  mode  of  provision.  Out  of  3,300,000?.,  Mr.  Gladstone 
calculates  only  on  1,000,000?.  as  the  produce  of  the  increased 
Spirit-duty.  The  residue  is  made  up  of  the  rescued  Paper- 
duty,  amounting  to  900,000 ?,  and  of  a  sum  which  is  to  be 
drawn,  when  required,  from  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer. 
The  surplus  had  previously  been  almost  wholly  swallowed 


up  by  changes  in  the  Budget  itself,  and  by  the  correction  of 
an  erroneous  estimate  for  collection.  Mr.  Gladstone  charac¬ 
teristically  divides  the  proceeds  of  the  Paper-duty  into  two 
imaginary  segments,  and  he  assumes,  with  elaborate  dif¬ 
fidence,  that  the  House  will  really  maintain  the  impost  to 
the  end  of  the  financial  year.  Within  that  period  he  origi¬ 
nally  proposed  to  sacrifice  a  round  million,  afterwards  re¬ 
duced  to  800,000?.  by  a  postponement  of  the  intended  repeal 
from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  15th  of  August.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  now  gravely  invited  to  distinguish  between  the 
official  saving  of  200,000 ?.  and  the  larger  windfall  which  has 
resulted  from  the  irregular  interference  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  protests  against  the  anticipation  that  his  own  calcula¬ 
tions  will  be  verified  by  the  actual  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

The  countiy  must,  as  he  intimates,  pay  for  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  measure  by  a  loss  of  100,000?.,  arising  apparently 
from  the  disturbance  of  the  paper-trade.  In  this  manner 
the  million  is  reduced  by  ten  per  cent.  ;  and  in  default 
of  unexpected  improvements  in  the  revenue,  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  balances  will  be  drawn  upon  to  the  amount  of  about 
1,400,000?.  It  is  foiliunate  tbat  the  account  is  in  so  flou¬ 
rishing  a  state  as  to  admit  of  this  large  payment  without  any 
immediate  inconvenience ;  but  a  charge  on  the  national 
balances  is  precisely  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the  National 
Debt.  But  for  the  unfortunate  Chinese  demand,  the  same 
sum  would  have  been  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  the 
Exchequer  bonds  which  fall  due  in  the  autumn.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  left  the  Wine-duties  untouched,  the  whole 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  the  year  would  have  been  met 
out  of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  even 
under  present  circumstances,  the  drain  on  the  Exchequer 
balances  may  prove  to  be  comparatively  trifling.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  taxes  continue  to  maintain  their  usual  elasticity,  and 
the  estimated  return  of  the  additional  duty  on  spirits  seems 
to  be  almost  unnecessarily  modest. 

If  no  allowance  were  made  for  adulteration  or  diminished 
consumption,  the  new  tax  of  is.  1  ic?.  per  gallon  would  yield 
no  less  than  2,250,000?.  annually  on  home-made  spirits 
alone ;  and  although  both  consequences  will  certainly 
ensue,  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  price  can 
scarcely  diminish  by  more  than  one-half  the  demand 
for  genuine  alcohol.  A  further  half  million  of  revenue 
would  be  highly  acceptable,  and  perhaps  Parliament  might 
be  tempted  to  concur  in  the  expediency  of  rendering  so  con¬ 
venient  a  source  of  revenue  perennial.  For  the  present,  it 
is  pei’haps  premature  to  boast  of  a  measure  as  sound  and 
salutary  which  is  only  adopted  because  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  alternative  subject-matter  of  taxation.  Neither  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  nor  during  the  debate  on  the 
Income-tax  was  it  ever  suggested  that  an  additional  million 
could  be  equitably  and  conveniently  raised  by  a  stretch  of 
indirect  taxation.  The  gin-drinkers  of  the  community  belong 
chiefly  to  the  classes  who  were  congratulated  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  on  the  relief  which  they  were  to  enjoy  at  the  expense 
of  the  less  favoured  possessors  of  income  and  property.  Even 
if  they  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  China 
war,  they  will  hear  with  surprise  and  alarm  that  the  revenue 
on  spirits  is  to  be  permanently  enlarged,  and  that  it  will  be 
available  from  year  to  year.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  _ 
demand  for  drams  is  as  general  as  the  desire  for  cheap  paper, 
although  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  prevail  upon  himself  to 
assume  that  an  entire  twelvemonth  will  pass  withoul  the 
reversal  of  the  obnoxious  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  distillers  will  be  surprised  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  they  have  themselves  encouraged  the  Anew 
increase  of  duty  by  prophetic  forebodings,  wh  ip^.ftvc  * 
at  last  brought  about  their  own  fulfilment.  It 
that  for  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  an  excess 
deliveries  from  bond  on  the  eve  of  the  Budget;  and  thus  it 
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appears,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  “an  increase  of 
“  duty  has  been  confidently  anticipated  by  the  trade.”  Under 
the  present  financial  administration,  new  fiscal  devices  will  be 
anticipated  by  every  interest  which  presents  a  possibility  of 
taxation ;  but  again  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  Spirit-duties  was  as  practicable  in  February 
as  in  July,  and  that  the  House,  instead  of  being  invited  to 
realize  the  alleged  fears  of  the  distillers,  was  then  exhorted 
to  fill  up  the  deficit  of  the  French  Treaty  by  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  the  Income  tax.  There  is  no  sounder  rule  in 
logic  and  in  ethics  than  that  every  result  should  be  accounted 
for  on  the  narrowest  ground  which  may  be  sufficient  to  bear 
the  superstructure.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  always  inclined  to 
the  contrary  process  of  systematizing  mere  casualties  by  in¬ 
venting  a  theory  as  often  as  he  has  occasion  to  alter  his 
practice.  He  wants  money,  and  takes  it  where  it  is  most 
readily  found,  and  afterwards  he  undertakes  the  superfluous 
task  of  proving  that  he  has  effected  some  great  economical  ad¬ 
justment.  Experience  has  not  yet  taught  him  that  it  is  difficult 
to  bind  future  Ministers  and  Parliaments  by  his  own  off-hand 
declarations.  Affecting  to  renew  the  excise  on  paper  only 
for  a  portion  of  a  year,  he  announces  as  a  permanent  insti¬ 
tution  the  additional  percentage  on  spirits.  The  country 
will  be  satisfied  to  know  that  a  wanton  reduction  of  revenue 
has  been  avoided,  without  adopting  the  pledge  that  one  of 
the  least  vexatious  duties  in  the  tariff  shall  be  thrown  away 
on  the  earliest  opportunity.  Of  the  present  Budget  it  may 
be  said  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  less  questionable 
than  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  recommended  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 


A  BLUNDER  IN  TACTICS. 

R.  DISRAELI  betrayed  his  followers  on  Tuesday 
evening  into  one  of  those  false  movements  by  which 
he  habitually  destroys  the  advantages  thrust  upon  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  by  fortune.  This  time  the  miscarriage  was 
so  utterly  disgraceful  as  to  require  no  “  obscure  writer”  to 
point  its  moral,  and  we  do  not  think  that  Sir  John 
Pakington  himself  will  call  a  second  meeting  at  Willis’s 
Rooms  to  show  that  he  and  his  chief  enjoy  the  “  undiminished 
“  confidence”  of  the  Opposition.  The  spectacle  exhibited 
on  Tuesday  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  whole  Con¬ 
servative  party  leagued  with  four  anarchists  to  precipitate  a 
quarrel  between  the  Peers  and  Commons.  Lord  Fermoy 
had  moved  an  indignation  resolution  against  the  Loi'ds,  of 
which  we  will  only  say  that  it  was  worthy  of  Lord 
Fermoy.  Following  the  dictates  of  common  prudence, 
Lord  Palmerston  encountered  it  with  the  previous 
question.  But  to  vote  for  the  previous  question  Mr. 
Disraeli  declared  to  be  against  his  conscience.  He  was 
for  being  “straightforward.”  He  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  “  tortuous  course.”  He  would  vote  directly, 
like  a  man,  against  Lord  Fermoy*  s  proposition  ;  but  really, 
on  his  honour,  he  would  not,  positively  could  not,  consent  to 
get  rid  of  it  indirectly.  The  House  divided  ;  and  what  a 
division  !  Mr.  Dillwyn,  Sir  John  Trelawney,  and  the 
entire  Opposition  went  into  one  lobby,  with  Lord  Fermoy 
and  Mr.  White,  hot  from  Brighton,  as  Tellers.  On  the 
other  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  Badicals  named, 
all  the  Liberals  present  supported  the  Government,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Disraeli- Permoy  combination  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-nine.  So  here  is  the  point  at  which  the  Conservatives 
are  landed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  after,  perhaps,  the  last  important 
division  of  the  session.  The  Paper-duty  debates  terminate  with 
the  discomfiture  of  a  coalition  between  all  the  Tories  and  four 
of  the  Badicals  against  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Radicals  have  again  been  forced  to  reunite  witli  the 
moderate  Liberals,  and  the  schism  disclosed  by  the  debate  on 
Lord  Palmerston’s  resolutions  is  as  nearly  as  possible  healed. 
By  Mr.  Disraeli’s  direct  agency,  the  Ministerial  party  has 
been  induced  to  make  a  public  declaration  that  its  dissensions 
ou  the  Paper-duty  are  not  so  serious  as  to  compromise  the 
stability  of  the  Government. 

The  experiment  was  one  which  the  most  triumphant 
success  could  barely  have  justified.  If  the  previous  question 
could  have  been  negatived,  the  Government  would  have 
been  defeated,  though  not  on  a  vital  point ;  and  Lord  Fer- 
moy’s  resolution,  pledging  the  House  as  it  did  to  some 
“  practical  measure,”  would,  if  ultimately  put  by  the 
Speaker,  have  undoubtedly  embarrassed  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  was  the  extreme  advantage  promised  by  success,  and 
success  itself  could  only  have  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
all  the  discredit  involved  in  temporary  alliance  with  that 


very  section  of  the  House  whose  violence  has  alarmed  the 
country  into  its  present  Conservatism.  Mr.  Disraeli 
doubtless  strains  his  intellectual  powers  to  the  utmost  in  the 
effort  to  be“straightforward ;”  but  the  constitution  of  his  mind 
quite  prevents  his  detecting  which  of  two  possible  courses  is 
in  real,  and  which  in  merely  verbal,  conformity  with  the 
principles  he  professes.  Of  course,  there  was  some  super¬ 
ficial  colour  of  justification  for  the  line  he  took.  It  was 
open  to  him  to  speak  of  the  previous  question  as  “  tor- 
“  tuous,”  and  of  the  direct  negative  as  the  “  straightforward” 
expedient.  But  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  House — certainly 
not  a  man  in  the  country — who  does  not  see  that  the  sub¬ 
stantially  Conservative  cause  was  that  which  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  was  upholding.  It  requires  a  Mr.  Disraeli  to  be 
blind  to  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  having 
the  discussion  on  the  Paper- duty  stopped  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Had  more  of  the  Radicals  voted  with  him,  he 
would  have  done  the  Peers  a  serious  injury  by  prolonging  a 
dangerous  debate  ;  but,  as  it  is,  he  has  deeply  wronged  his 
own  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  form  an  immoral  connexion  with  Lord  Fermoy, 
and  has  not  even  been  paid  for  it.  What  in  the  world  did 
the  Conservatives  expect  from  these  superfine  tactics  1  They 
do  not  want  to  throw  out  the  Government.  They  would, 
indeed,  he  more  than  men  if  they  did  not  wish  to  enfeeble 
it ;  but  are  they  really  under  the  impression  that,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  country,  any  Government  is  weakened 
in  the  long  run  by  resisting  the  Radicals,  or  any  party 
strengthened  by  coalescing  with  them  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  Sir 
John  Pakington  insists,  that  there  are  in  all  the  camp  no 
grumblers  against  such  strategy  as  was  displayed  last  Tues¬ 
day,  it  only  proves  that  the  modern  Conservative  is  as  blind 
to  those  signs  of  times  which  presage  success  as  thirty  years 
ago  was  the  old  Tory  to  the  symptoms  of  coming  disaster. 
There  is  a  Conservative  reaction  rising  high,  but  it  is  not 
destined  to  float  a  party  which  lends  its  whole  strength  to 
Mr.  White  and  Lord  Fermoy. 

The  Liberals  may  congratulate  themselves,  and  he  grateful 
to  Nil*.  Disraeli.  The  very  transparency  of  his  manoeuvre, 
the  very  openness  of  the  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of  their 
difficulties,  overcame  the  temptation  to  mutiny  which  will 
always  be  strong  wherever,  as  among  the  Liberals,  there  is 
so  much  pride  of  opinion.  As  a  vast  deal  has  been  said 
recently  about  the  dissensions  of  the  Ministerialists  and  the 
excellent  discipline  of  the  Opposition,  it  is  worth  while 
remarking  how  poor  a  resource  is  mere  discipline  com¬ 
pared  with  a  few  sparks  of  common  sense.  Some  of 
the  Ministerialists  had  been  much  annoyed  by  Lord 
Palmerston’s  plain  speaking  on  Monday  week,  and 
others  had  been  stimulated  into  dissatisfaction  by  the 
inconceivably  reckless  outbreak  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  but  not  half-a-dozen  of  the  malcontents  were 
stupid  enough  to  suppose  it  could  possibly  be  for  their  inte¬ 
rest  to  unite  with  Mr.  Horsman  and  Mr.  Disraeli  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  Lord  Fermoy  to  call  upon  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  the  redemption  of  his  pledge  of  “  action.”  The  Conserva¬ 
tives  are  too  well  disciplined  to  display  their  quarrels;  hut 
what  do  they  gain  by  submitting  to  be  brigaded?  Discipline 
enables  them  to  cheer  and  hoot  in  faultless  unison.  Their 
derision  of  Lord  Fermoy  on  Tuesday  evening  was  excellently 
managed;  and  poor  Mr.  White  was  only  saved  by  a  passing 
fit  of  caution  from  getting  handsomely  baited.  But  disci¬ 
pline  has  the  inconvenience  of  placing  them  at  the  mercy 
of  their  leaders.  What  if  those  leaders  have  not  the 
commonest  knowledge  of  their  art?  Twice  in  this 
session  has  Mr.  Disraeli  departed  from  the  successful, 
though  not  particularly  difficult,  policy  of  absolute  inaction, 
and  the  results  have  been  in  both  instances  ludicrous,  in  one 
excessively  mischievous.  On  these  occasions  he  acted  on 
diametrically  opposite  principles,  and  in  each  case  he  was 
entirely  wrong.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  it  was 
really  the  moment  to  avoid  “  tortuous  courses,”  to  be  “  manly” 
and  “  straightforward,”  to  detect  the  superficial  character  of 
the  applause  which  greeted  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budget,  to 
anticipate  the  calm  verdict  of  the  country  on  an  extravagant 
scheme,  and  to  meet  it  fairly  in  front.  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  then  in  the  “previous  question”  vein.  Indeed,  he 
created  a  previous  question  of  his  own  of  a  sort  appropriate 
to  Budget  debates  ;  and,  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  on  it, 
and  getting  ignominiously  defeated,  he  inflicted  on  the  country 
the  public  misfortune  of  a  financial  revolution.  Now,  when 
the  session  is  about  to  close,  he  reverses  his  system.  When 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  anxious  it 
should  not  jeopardise  the  advantage  it  has  gained  by  coming 
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to  close  quarters  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  though 
all  questions  of  privilege  are  essentially  questions  of  com¬ 
promise  and  of  half  measures,  Mr.  Disraeli  suddenly  grows 
straightforward,  and  refuses  to  meet  an  averment  that  the 
Upper  House  has  encroached  on  the  functions  of  the  Lower 
otherwise  than  by  a  direct  negative.  A  little  less  discipline 
and  a  little  more  exercise  of  private  judgment  on  the  part  of 
his  supporters  would  have  rendered  the  consequences  of  these 
blunders  rather  less  serious.  If  a  good  many  Conservatives 
had  divided  against  the  French  Treaty,  and  if  a  few  had  de¬ 
clined  the  combination  with  Lord  Fekmoy,  it  would  not  have 
been  the  worse  for  the  Conservative  cause  in  the  country. 


LA  POLITIQUE  ANGLAISE. 

THE  form,  type,  and  paper  of  a  French  pamphlet  bearing 
the  title  La  Puhtique  Anglaise,  remind  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  of  ‘  former  publications  of  a  similar 
“  kind,  the  official  character  of  which  has  never  been  seriously 
“  disputed.”  If  this  comparison  is  correct,  the  pamphlet  is 
certainly  important,  from  the  distinct  though  hypocritical 
avowal  of  certain  territorial  views  which  it  contains. 
“  W  hat  France  desires  is  to  pursue  freely  the  magnificent 
“  development  of  her  intellectual  and  material  force.  To 
“  attain  this  object  she  requires  security,  and  that  is  what 
“  is  wanting  to  her.  She  remembers  coalitions,  and  wants 
“  to  be  strong  enough  at  home  to  brave  them  ;  she  therefore 
“  requires  frontiers  better  defined  and  settled  —  easier  to 
“  defend — those,  in  fact,  which  nature  has  given  us.  Until 
“  then,  constantly  uneasy  and  agitated,  she  recollects  that 
“  she  had  conquered  them,  and  she  almost  accuses  her 
“  princes  for  not  recovering  them.”  How  long  will  it  be 
before  the  tender  heart  of  “her  princes”  responds  to  the 
pensive  aspiration?  The  case  for  a  little  rapine  is  the  more 
urgent,  because  it  seems  that  not  only  strategical  but  psycho¬ 
logical  motives  are  concerned.  “  There  is  another  cause 
“which  renders  such  annexation  necessary  ;  she  [France] 
“  loves  and  desires  a  prudent  liberty,  and  the  Southern 
“  element  forms  a  great  portion  of  her  assemblies.  This  ele- 
“  ment  has  wonderful  qualities — it  can  accomplish  generous 
“  sacrifices  and  give  rise  to  incomparable  talents,  but  it  is 
“  wanting  in  perseverance  and  firmness.  With  it  are  requisite 
“  the  patient  constancy,  the  cool  and  inflexible  resolution,  of 
“  our  brethren  of  the  North.  The  frontiers  which  Providence 
“  has  given  us  are  therefore  as  necessary  to  our  liberty  as  to 
“  our  independence.”  France  has  the  modesty  to  be  dissa¬ 
tisfied,  as  it  were,  with  her  own  moral  constitution,  and 
finds  it  necessary  to  steal  a  few  solid  Germans  and  plodding 
Flemings  in  order  to  import  constancy  and  resolution  into 
her  character.  The  Imperial  Pecksniff  can  hardly  surpass  this. 
The  question  whether  the  Germans  and  Belgians  wish  to  be 
stolen  is  of  course  not  thought  worth  a  moment’s  consideration. 
That  can  be  settled,  when  the  time  conies,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  by  “  universal  suffrage,"  with  a  few  soldiers  to 
“  protect  the  voters”  and  “  add  animation  and  gaiety  to  the 
“  scene.”  It  is  but  just  to  remark  that  France,  according 
to  the  present  writer,  must,  after  all,  be  a  very  self-denying 
natiou,  since  she  “loves  a  prudent  liberty,”  and  yet,  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  history,  has  never  indulged  in  it.  A 
happy  vista  is  opened  for  mankind  if  the  French  are  to  go 
on  annexing  their  neighbours  till  they  find  themselves  cool- 
headed.  We  would  rather  they  would  go  on  simply  till  “  all 
“  is  blue.” 

England,  it  seems,  affords  at  the  present  moment  a  very 
sad  and  humiliating  spectacle.  We  hate  France  because  we 
fear  her,  while  her  “old  Gallic  blood”  makes  Frauce  “re- 
“  gardless  of  danger.”  We  cannot  forgive  her  for  having 
“saved  us  in  the  Crimea,  and  having  shown  to  Europe,  sur- 
“  prised  at  the  sight,  her  power  and  our  weakness.”  Our 
ingratitude  to  a  nation  who  “  saved  us  but  yesterday  ”  is 
positively  shocking.  Evil  will  betide  us  if  we  do  not  speedily 
mend  our  ways,  and  do  our  duty  in  that  diplomatic  station 
to  which  Providence  has  called  us,  by  seconding  France  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  “  Christian  feelings  ”  and  the  “  ardent  fra- 
“  ternity”  which  animate  her,  and  which  shine  forth  as  with 
a  fire  of  love  in  her  “  ardent”  and  “  Christian”  Emperor  and 
his  “  ardent”  and  “  Christian”  Thouvknels.  Casting  out 
love,  we  shall  be  cast  out  by  love,  and  become  the  children 
of  political  perdition.  France,  our  good  angel,  will  leave  our 
side,  and  never  “save”  us  again.  iSlie  may  even,  in  her 
yearnings  for  alliance  with  a  kindred  spirit,  be  driven  to  enter 
into  a  Peachum-aud-Lockit  arrangement  witli  Russia,  which 
“  pursues,  as  France  does,  a  project,  the  accomplishment  of  which 


“  appears  indispensable  to  her  greatness.”  The  interests  of 
Russia  and  France  in  the  East,  when  well  understood,  are  per¬ 
fectly  identical,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  to  an  intimate  alliance. 
Poland  offers,  at  first  sight,  a  slight  moral  impediment;  but, 
by  a  trifling  alteration  of  the  facts  of  history,  such  as  any 
French  historian  would  effect  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  the 
guilt  of  the  partition  of  Poland  may  be  made  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  “  the  crime  of  Germany,”  and  Russia  may  be  washed 
entirely  clear  of  it  and  made  perfectly  fit  to  be  embraced  by 
the  protectress  of  all  oppressed  nations.  Spain  will  join  the 
combination  against  England,  her  language  being,  like  that 
of  Frauce,  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  it  being  manifestly 
her  interest  that  the  Mediterranean  should  become  a 
French  lake.  The  Scandinavian  nations  will  seize  the 
opportunity  of  paying  us  off  for  Heligoland  and  Copen¬ 
hagen — those  reminiscences  alone  being  present  to  their 
minds,  from  which  all  recollection  of  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  the  conduct  of  France  under  the  first  Empire, 
has  been  eutirely  effaced.  Austria  will  throw  us  overboard 
at  once,  remembering  too  well  how  worthless  and  unstable 
was  our  alliance  in  1813.  Then  there  is  Prussia,  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Power  like  ourselves,  and  united  to  us  by  a  common 
danger.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  sticks  a  little  at 
Prussia  ;  but  he  is  not  going  to  let  his  theory  of  Europe  be 
arrested  in  mid  career  by  a  paltry  fact.  “  The  history  of 
“  the  alliances  of  Prussia  is  not  encouraging.  Like  all  up- 
“  starts,  she  is  eaten  up  with  the  desire  of  increasing  her 
“  power,  and  Hanover  is  well  worth  a  treachery.”  Such, 
we  presume,  was  the  language  which  the  greatest  and  most 
honest  of  Emperors  held  to  his  dear  friend  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  other  day,  at  the  “  reassuring  ”  interview  at 
Baden-Baden.  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  has  gone  through 
various  experiences  in  the  course  of  his  adventurous  and 
eventful  life ;  but  he  has  not  seen  enough  of  the  society  of 
men  of  honour  to  know  that  they  meet  insinuations  as  to 
the  possible  treachery  of  a  friend,  hitherto  found  faithful, 
with  a  brief  and  proud  reply. 

The  Imperial  scribe  does  not  forget  to  reproach  England 
with  her  failure  to  support  France  in  “giving  freedom  to 
“  Lombardy,”  and  “forming  rt  the  foot  of  the  Alps  a  great 
“  nation  capable  of  resisting  Austrian  influence.”  Mr. 
Ivinglake’s  statement  as  to  the  offer  made  by  the  Liberator 
of  Italy  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Viilafrauca,  had  not 
been  made  when  the  pamphlet  was  composed.  That  state¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  been  denied  by  the  French  Government. 
Their  organ  in  the  English  press  argues  against  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  charge,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  show  that 
no  more  direct  answer  to  it  is  forthcoming.  The  Muniteur, 
pretending  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  debate,  reduces  Mr. 
Ivinglake’s  speech  to  “  M.  Kinglake  se  rejouit  d’upprendre 
“  que  l’Autriche  ait  renonce  a  toute  idee  de  mainteuir  sa  pre- 
“  ponderanee  militaire  en  Italie.”  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
that  France  has  not  been  yet  brought  to  the  state  in  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  disclose  to  her  the  perpetration  by  her  Go¬ 
vernment  of  a  “  treachery,”  compared  with  which  the  seizure 
of  Hanover  by  Prussia  would  be  a  moral  and  chivalrous  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Till  this  question  has  been  cleared  up,  we  presume 
there  need  be  no  more  discussion  about  the  conduct  of  France 
and  England  1‘espectively  towards  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom. 
England  did  not  sympathize  with  the  pretended  crusade  against 
Austria  in  Northern  Italy,  because  she  then  divined,  what  she 
now  knows,  that  the  main  object,  of  that  crusade  was  not  the 
emancipation  of  Italy,  but  the  aggrandizement  of  France. 
She  does  most  heartily  and  actively  sympathize  with  the  move¬ 
ment  in  Southern  Italy;  and,  for  so  doing,  and  for  desiring 
to  see  Italy  strong  and  united,  she  is  lectured  and  menaced 
by  the  French  pamphleteer.  “  If  Italy  were  united,  power- 
“  fill,  and  mistress  of  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  finally 
“  free  to  give  up  to  the  activity  of  her  intelligent  sailors 
“  those  two  seas  over  which  she  once  ruled,  that  navy,  united 
“  to  ours  and  to  that  of  Spain,  who  is  also  our  sister,  might 
“  easily  drive  your  flag  from  the  Mediterranean.  Is  it  not 
“  evident  that,  in  demanding  the  unity  of  Italy,  you  draw 
“  nearer  to  that  danger  which  is  the  cause  of  your  continual 
“  fears  ?”  That  it  may  be  possible  for  an  instant  to  put 
diplomatic  calculations  aside,  and  to  desire  heartily  and  disin¬ 
terestedly  the  triumph  of  justice  and  the  salvation  of  a  great 
people,  is  a  thought  which,  literally,  never  enters  into  the 
mind  of  a  statesman  of  the  Bouapartist  school.  He  does  not 
feel  for  a  moment  that  this  is  an  hypothesis  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet.  It  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  see  that  these  in¬ 
triguers  are  to  the  full  as  shallow  as  they  are  profligate,  and 
that  the  universal  suspicion  and  detestation  with  which  they 
are  now  regarded  by  the  European  nations  is  as  much  the 
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result  of  their  utter  want  of  moral  tact  as  of  their  exposed 
falsehoods  and  their  detected  crimes. 

The  question  whether  England  “fears”  France  is  one 
which  we  need  not  discuss.  “  Defence,  not  defiance,”  is  our 
motto.  Few  will  think  it  any  great  disparagement  to  the 
courage  of  an  individual  that  he  thrusts  aside  a  loaded  pistol 
pointed  at  his  head,  or  to  the  courage  of  a  nation  that  it 
resorts  to  the  natural  modes  of  self-defence  when  threatened 
with  an  enormous  army  and  fleet  by  “  ardent  fraternity” 
within  twenty  miles  of  its  shore.  That  we  “  hate”  France 
we  beg  leave  to  deny.  Let  any  Frenchman  visit  this 
country,  or  inquire  of  those  Frenchmen  who  have  visited 
this  country,  and  he  will  find  that  there  is  on  our  part  no 
national  antipathy,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  cultivate  amity 
and  peace,  and  to  carry  on  rivalry  only  in  those  objects  our 
rivalry  in  which  is  the  gain  of  both  nations  and  of  mankind. 
But  what  we  hate,  if  we  hate  anything,  is  not  France,  but  the 
Government  of  France  as  at  present  conducted.  And  wo  hate 
that  Government,  not  because  it  is  making  France  great,  but 
because  it  is  makingher  little — because  it  is  degradingher  from 
a  civilized  nation,  full  of  intellectual,  religious,  and  political 
effort,  to  a  tribe  of  Cherokees  or  Choctaws,  whose  only  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  hang  and  scalp  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Is  this 
the  France  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  France  of  science, 
literature,  and  social  refinement?  Or  is  it  the  France  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  when  the  pride  of  each  Gothic 
chief  was  to  decorate  his  wigwam  with  the  heads  of  his  slain 
enemies  ?  Spain,  long  immersed  in  darkness  and  barbarism, 
is  emerging  into  the  light  of  civilization.  France,  apparently 
sated  with  civilization,  is  returning  to  the  bloodthirsty  bru¬ 
tality  of  Clovis.  Zouaves  and  Turcos  are  now  the  moral 
chiefs  of  a  nation  which  once  owned  allegiance  to  Bossuet, 
Pascal,  and  Montesquieu.  The  only  literature  besides 
lascivious  novels  is  one  of  Machiavellian  pamphlets,  breath¬ 
ing  aggression  and  intrigue.  This  is  what  has  called  an 
unwilling  world  to  arms,  and  binds  together  nations 
otherwise  unconnected  by  a  bond  which  the  literary  tools  of 
the  Emperor  may  affect  to  ignore,  but  which  their  crafty 
solicitations  and  insinuations  will  not  dissolve.  At  no  time 
would  a  compact  alliance  between  two  great  Powers  like 
France  and  England,  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  be  desirable  or  even  honest.  At  present,  for 
reasons  which  glare  upon  the  face  of  this  pamphlet,  not  only 
no  compact  alliance,  but  no  cordial  feeling  can  subsist ;  and 
“  la  politique  Anglaise”  will  continue  to  be  marked — and, 
we  fear,  in  the  eyes  of  Bonapartist  writers,  degraded— by 
an  attitude,  not  of  “  fear  ”  or  “  hatred,”  but  of  mistrust. 


INTERVENTION  IN  SYRIA. 

IT  is  now  some  time  since  any  event  has  occurred  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cause  so  much  disquietude  as  the  massacres  in 
Syria.  The  outbi’eak  assumed  a  new  character  when  a 
large  city  like  Damascus  was  successfully  attacked,  and  the 
fanaticism  which  had  previously  been  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  hill-side  villages  ran  riot  in  the  capital  of  Syria. 
The  loss  of  life  has  been  terrible,  and  thousands  have  to 
mourn  homes  burnt  or  pillaged,  and  relatives  killed  or 
carried  ofl  to  a  fate  worse  than  death.  But  the  sufferings 
ol  the  Syrian  Christians,  great  as  they  have  been,  seem  a 
small  matter  by  the  side  of  the  grave  consequences  to  which 
these  massacres  will  probably  give  rise.  The  Sultan  appears 
to  have  written  a  note  to  the  Emperor  expressing  the 
sorrow  which  the  outbreak  has  caused  him.  He  may  well 
be  sorry  and  alarmed.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  deal  with 
Christians,  but  it  is  harder  still  to  have  to  punish 
Mahometans.  The  plot  discovered  last  September  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  revealed  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  with 
which  the  Ottoman  Government  is  threatened.  The  con¬ 
spiracy  then  detected  was  a  movement  of  the  subject 
Mahometan  races  against  the  dominant  race  and  the  whole 
system  of  government  which  has  been  adopted  in  recent 
times  by  the  Porte.  The  outlying  Mahometan  tribes  seem  to 
be  penetrated  with  a  notion  that  the  Porte  is  at  once  faithless 
to  its  religion  and  inefficient  in  its  administration.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  wicked  and  weak ;  and  a  notion  more  dangerous  to 
a  Government  could  not  be  entertained.  For  some  years 
.  ^iese  Gibes  have  been  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  recal 
the  nominal  head  of  their  religion  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  ; 
and  a,  combination  of  circumstances  has  inspired  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  safe  and  easy  to  do  so.  The  Porte  must 
therefore  watch  the  mission  of  Fuad  Pasiia  with  the 
gieatest  apprehension.  If  he  acts  fairly,  and  makes  an 
example  of  tue  offenders  so  striking  as  to  prevent  an  imita¬ 


tion  of  their  offence,  he  will  encourage  the  persuasion  that 
his  Government  is  false  to  its  religion.  If  he  attempts 
to  compromise  matters,  and  to  exact  only  a  colourable 
vengeance,  he  will  ‘strengthen  the  conviction  that  his 
Government  is  weak.  The  relations  of  the  Sultan  to  his 
Mahometan  subjects  are  therefore  full  of  difficulties ; 
but  his  relations  to  the  Christians  are  still  more  em¬ 
barrassing.  The  sorrow  which  he  states  himself  to  have 
felt  on  hearing  of  the  massacres  will  be  considerably 
heightened  when  he  reads  the  ominous  article  in  the 
Constitutionnel.  He  will  find  that  a  scribe  who  is  known 
only  to  hold  the  pen  while  the  Emperor  dictates  has 
announced  that  the  time  of  bearing  with  the  impotence 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  over.  France  is  prepared  to  see 
the  government  of  Syria  pass  into  firmer  hands.  No  inti¬ 
mation  is  given  as  to  the  future  to  which  Turkey  and  Syria 
are  destined  ;  but  France  has  taken  the  first  step,  and  it  is  a 
very  long  step,  towards  ending  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  Turkish  Empire  affects 
England  so  nearly  that  this  manifesto  in  the  Constitutionnel, 
evidently  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  French  intervention  in 
Syria,  is  scarcely  less  alarming  to  us  than  it  is  to  the  Turks. 
It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  Eastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  is  spread¬ 
ing  very  rapidly.  The  Christians  of  Candia  have  gone  over 
by  thousands  to  the  Latin  Church,  in  order  to  secure  French 
protection ;  and  the  little  vitality  that  exists  in  Syriau 
Christianity  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  Power  which  is  supposed 
to  befriend  the  Pope.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  French 
in  this  combination  of  politics  and  religion  among  half- 
savage  tribes  like  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon.  Protes¬ 
tantism  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  area  of  intellectual 
civilization,  or  to  the  simple  savages  of  such  utterly  bar¬ 
barous  tribes  as  are  open  to  the  influence  of  the  fatherly 
care  and  personal  courage  of  English  missionaries.  But  it  is 
not  suited  to  tribes  whose  notion  of  Christianity  is  that  it  is  a 
name  to  fight  for,  and  who  love  to  compensate  for  the  crimes 
of  bandits  by  ceremonial  observances  and  asceticism.  Our 
bishopric  at  Jerusalem  is  a  dead  failure,  whereas  Latin 
Christianity  is  not  only  an  enduring  but  an  increasing  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  French  have  a 
basis  of  intervention  which  we  have  not,  just  as  the 
Russians  have  a  basis  of  intervention  in  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  of  European  Turkey.  The  threat  of  intervention 
held  out  in  the  Constitutionnel  is  therefore  very  alarming. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  occupation  of  Syria  is 
only  one  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  French  policy  which  has 
for  some  years  been  steadily  pursued.  The  idea  which 
floats  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  think  it  is  the  business 
of  France  to  reconstruct  the  map  of  the  world  consists  in 
the  foundation  of  a  great  dependency  which  shall  rival 
British  India,  and  make  France  the  mistress  of  Europe. 
This  dependency  is  to  include  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  Madagascar.  This  may  only 
be  a  dream,  and,  as  most  Englishmen  would  think,  a  foolish 
dream ;  but  steady  endeavours  to  lay  the  foundation  for  at  least 
a  possibility  of  realizing  it  are  made  every  year.  The  Suez 
Canal  has  been  so  managed  that,  if  France  dare,  she  could  any 
day  find  a  pretext  for  reducing  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  a 
state  of  complete  subserviency.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
excite  hopes  of  French  aid  in  the  whole  Christian  population, 
not  only  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  and  of  Syria,  but  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  more  southern  Christian  settlements  in 
Africa.  The  port  of  Zula  has  lately  been  acquired  by  France 
as  a  station  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  the  key  to  maritime  com¬ 
munications  with  Abyssinia.  The  Imam  of  Zanzibar  has 
very  recently  been  compelled  by  armed  force  to  yield  certain 
claims  pressed  on  him  by  the  French  Consul,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  a  hold  on 
Madagascar.  We  cannot  absolutely  disregard  these  things, 
and  it  is  foolish  to  deny  their  possible  importance.  We  may 
reasonably  hope  to  take  such  defensive  precautions  as  will 
keep  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  open  to  English 
commerce ;  but  we  shall  not  make  it  more  easy  to  do  so  by 
treating  with  too  superb  a  contempt  the  political  designs  of  a 
country  that  possesses  half  a  million  of  armed  men,  and  that 
burns  to  rival  and  eclipse  us. 

We  do  not  the  least  wish  to  thwart  the  legitimate  influence 
of  France,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  complain  if  Greeks 
turn  Latins  to  please  her,  and  if  Latin  Christians  look  up  to 
her  for  protection.  What  we  object  to  is  that  she  should 
use  her  power  to  close  our  communications  with  India,  and 
shut  us  out  of  the  commerce  of  the  East.  This,  we  may  be 
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sure,  is  her  secret  aim  in  the  formation  of  the  great  de¬ 
pendency  of  which  she  is  dreaming.  We  can  only  resolve  to 
do  our  best  to  prevent  it,  and  we  have  a  very  fair  chance  of 
succeeding.  We  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  on  the 
defensive.  Something  must  be  changed  to  our  loss  before 
we  can  be  in  serious  danger.  We  hold  the  best  positions. 
Malta  and  Corfu  in  the  Mediterranean,  Perim  and  Aden  in 
the  Ped  Sea,  and  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  incom¬ 
parably  better  positions  than  any  the  French  have  got,  or 
can  get  without  beatiug  us  at  sea.  It  is  true  that,  if  France 
and  Russia  were  to  combine,  we  should  have  hard  work  to 
hold  our  own,  and  we  could  not  prevent  the  Ottoman  Empire 
falling  to  pieces  at  once.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  that  must 
happen  before  France  and  Russia  can  really  combine.  It  is 
a  standing  maxim  of  Napoleonic  policy  that  France  can 
never  permit  Constantinople  and  St.  Petersburg  to  be  held 
by  the  same  Power ;  and  unless  Constantinople  is  to  be  the 
price  of  Russian  assistance  or  connivance,  why  should  it  be 
given  1  M.  de  Rkmusat  has  very  truly  remarked,  that  the 
Eastern  question  is  so  complicated  and  so  alarming,  that 
when  the  moment  of  action  comes,  each  of  the  rival  Powers 
is  likely  to  shrink  from  attempting  to  solve  it  by  force.  If 
the  Emperor  resolves  on  a  French  intervention  in  Syria,  he 
will  be  obliged  to  proceed  very  cautiously,  and  at  each  stage 
of  the  process  we  shall  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to 
make  his  intervention  as  harmless  as  possible.  If  he  inter¬ 
venes,  we  can  intervene ;  and  if  he  stays  there,  we  can  stay 
there.  The  Turks  may  be  driven  out  of  Syria,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  Porte  can  escape  the  terrible  alternative 
of  quarrelling  either  with  its  Christian  friends  or  its  Maho¬ 
metan  subjects;  but  we  can  take  care  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Turks  shall  not  mean  simply  the  incoming  of  the  French. 


THE  DISFRANCHISEMENT  OF  THE  UPPER  CLASSES. 

AMID  much  interesting  information  elicited  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  was  appointed 
at  Lord  Grey’s  instance,  we  have  found  nothing  which 
interests  us  more  than  a  couple  of  returns  submitted  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  James,  a  very  active  electioneering  agent.  One  of 
them  gives  the  proportion  between  electors  and  voters  for 
all  cities  and  boroughs  in  England.  The  other  gives  the 
same  proportion  separately  for  the  City  of  London,  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  and  Greenwich.  The  figures  appear 
to  show,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  that  where- 
ever  borough  constituencies  are  extremely  large,  the  wealthy 
and  educated  classes  are  entirely  disfranchished. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  James’s  returns  that  the  percentage 
of  voting  electors  in  the  small  boroughs  is  always  high.  Y  et 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  ever  polled  to  anything  like  the  last 
man,  and,  indeed,  it  is  curious  that  the  highest  percentages 
are  given,  not  by  the  very  small  constituencies,  but  by  those 
of  medium  size.  The  great  majority  of  boroughs  in  which 
more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  electors  vote  have  rather 
more  than  one  thousand  names  on  the  register.  But  the 
moment  the  constituency  creeps  up  to  two  thousand,  or 
thereabouts,  there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  the  number  of  voters. 
It  seems  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  the  fact  notwithstanding, 
that  the  registered  electors  who  have  polled  in  the  metropo¬ 
litan  boroughs  during  the  whole  time  since  the  Reform 
Act  are  under  fifty- three  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  constituen¬ 
cies.  No  degree  of  political  or  local  excitement  seems  capable 
of  bringing  the  percentage  up  to  a  very  much  higher  point 
than  this.  There  has  been  no  harder-fought  contest  in 
England,  since  the  representation  was  recast,  than  the  struggle 
for  the  City  of  London  in  1841,  when  the  Conservatives  for 
the  first  time  succeeded  in  wresting  two  of  the  seats  from 
the  Liberals,  whose  monopoly  of  City  votes  had  been  almost 
immemorial.  Yet  this  great  and  critical  battle  brought 
barely  more  than  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  electors  to  the 
poll.  Again,  in  Finsbury,  we  find  that  the  largest  absolute 
number  of  voters  who  ever  recorded  their  votes  was  in  1859, 
when  nearly  13,000  persons  polled.  The  effort  thus  made 
was  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Cox,  of  whom  a 
not  very  enlightened  constituency  had  become  thoroughly 
ashamed;  yet  even  the  spasm  by  which  Finsbury  threw  off 
Cox  mustered  under  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  elec¬ 
toral  body.  The  grave  question,  therefore,  presents  itself — 
Of  what  elements  is  composed  this  permanently  abstaining 
portion  of  the  electors,  always  a  strong  minority,  and  some¬ 
times  even  a  large  majority,  of  the  metropolitan  constitu¬ 
encies!  We  have  not  the  faintest  doubt,  after  examining 
the  figures  before  us,  that  it  comprises  most  of  the  wealth 
and  education  to  be  found  within  the  Parliamentary  limits. 


The  rule  which  pervades  these  statistics  is,  that  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  the  constituency,  the  smaller  is  the  per¬ 
centage  of  votes.  In  Greenwich,  Lambeth,  and  Southwark 
the  percentage  is  comparatively  large,  though  in  no  case 
reaching  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  average  poll  since  the 
Reform  Act.  In  Finsbury,  which  includes  two  districts 
entirely  populated  by  respectable  persons  of  the  middle 
class,  and  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  which  has  much 
commercial  wealth  in  one  of  its  subdivisions,  the  per¬ 
centage  sinks.  In  Westminster,  the  seat  of  half  the  opulence 
and  refinement  of  London,  there  has  been  no  one  election 
since  1832  at  which  half  the  constituency  has  voted.  But 
the  figures  exhibited  by  Marylebone  are  perhaps  the  most 
curious  of  all.  Just  in  proportion  as  Tyburnia  has  increased, 
and  the  eminently  respectable  neighbourhoods  near  Bays- 
water  and  Westbourne-grove  have  risen  up,  the  percentage 
of  voting  electors  has  fallen.  Up  to  1840,  the  proportion 
was  respectable  for  a  metropolitan  borough.  In  1847,  the 
amouut  per  cent,  had  dropped  to  fifty -three  and  a  fraction. 
In  1859,  th*3  number  of  voters  who  conferred  on  the  consti¬ 
tuency  the  honour  of  being  represented  by  Mr.  Edwin 
James  was  less  than  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  on 
the  register;  and  the  subsequent  contest  which  dignified  the 
borough  by  the  return  of  Lord  Fermoy,  brought  to  the  poll 
about  thirty-six  out  of  every  hundred  electors. 

We  do  not  feel  ourselves  absolutely  compelled  to  attribute 
the  inaction  of  the  abstaining  voters  to  any  particular  set  of 
motives.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  the  fact,  which  is  certain, 
is  more  important  than  speculations  as  to  its  causes,  which 
must  always  be  extremely  unreliable.  But  we  may  as  well 
observe  that  the  summary  explanation  of  inconvenient 
phenomena  which  Air.  Bright’s  school  are  fond  of  will  not 
in  this  case  serve.  It  will  not  do  to  assign  the  abstinence  to 
Conservatism,  and  to  call  it  the  natural  result  of  entertaining 
political  opinions  with  which  the  masses  do  not  sympathize. 
For  the  truth  is,  that  Conservatives  have  started,  and  have  even 
been  returned,  for  these  metropolitan  boroughs  without  more 
than  an  insignificant  effect  on  the  poll.  In  1841,  Captain  Rous 
was  elected  lor  Westminster,  and  in  1852  Lord  Maidstone 
ran  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  extremely  hard,  but  in  neither  case 
could  half  the  electors  be  induced  to  vote.  It  is  clear,  in 
fact,  that  the  abstinents  are  Whigs  as  often  as  they  are 
Tories;  and  all  we  can  be  pretty  well  assured  of  about  them 
is,  that  they  are  rich,  refined,  and  educated.  That  they 
refuse  to  vote  from  mere  idleness  and  self-indulgence  is  not 
only  unproved,  but  disproved,  by  the  evidence  before  this 
Committee.  It  is  surprising,  but  true,  that  for  a  man  to 
take  the  trouble  of  walking  on  his  own  legs  to  the  poll  he 
must  be  a  man  of  some  substance.  A  poor  elector  abso¬ 
lutely  declines  to  vote  unless  he  is  carried  in  a  cab  to  the 
booth,  and  the  witnesses  who  had  experience  of  metropo¬ 
litan  elections  were  all  of  opinion  that,  if  Lord  J  OHN 
Russell’s  Bill  had  become  law,  the  expense  of  contests 
would  have  been  enormously  augmented  through  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  conveyance  for  a  much  larger  number  of 
voters  from  the  labouring  classes. 

No  doubt  we  have  a  partial  explanation  of  the  causes 
which  have  virtually  disfranchised  the  natural  leaders  of 
these  great  constituencies  in  the  observations  inserted  by 
Lord  Grey  in  his  draft  Report.  “  In  proportion,”  he 
says,  “as  constituencies  become  more  numerous,  the  value 
“  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  vote  appears  to  diminish, 
“  and  those  who  have  the  right  (appear)  to  become  more 
“  indifferent  to  its  exercise.  The  greater  proportion  of 
“  those  who  abstain  from  voting  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
“  in  the  upper  classes.”  One  of  the  simplest  of  all 
truths,  as  we  have  frequently  insisted  in  this  journal,  is, 
that  the  voting  power  of  each  constituency,  and  of 
the  whole  country,  is  a  fixed  quantity,  so  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  electors  who  enjoy  it  the  smaller  is  each  man’s 
share,  and  the  less  is  its  value.  But,  plain  as  is  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  course  of  debate  and  discussion  on  the  late  Reform 
Bill  has  shown  that  few  can  appreciate  it,  and  one  can 
easily  understand  that  it  tells  on  some  classes  without  telling 
on  others.  The  poor  elector  probably  thinks  his  vote  of 
equal  value,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  constituency  to 
which  he  belongs ;  but  a  more  cultivated  mind,  which 
attaches  a  high  importance  to  all  conscious  and  deliberate 
acts,  will  hesitate  to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  how 
to  vote  when  the  vote  itself  will  ultimately  be  worthless. 
Yet  that  this  is  not  an  entirely  complete  account  of  the 
matter  is  shown  by  the  voting  in  counties,  where  a  very 
large  percentage  of  very  large  constituencies  comes  inva¬ 
riably  to  the  poll.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  metropolitan 
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boroughs  not  only  are  the  constituencies  overgrown,  but 
the  majority,  which  consists  of  electors  of  the  lower  class, 
is  singularly  obstinate  and  exacting.  Not  only  does  it,  in 
the  delicate  phrase  of  the  witnesses,  “  entertain  extreme 
“  opinions,”  but  it  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  candidate 
who  does  not  express  those  opinions  in  their  crudest  form. 
Whether  the  candidate  be  Conservative  or  Liberal,  his  pro¬ 
fessions  are  invariably  such  as  to  revolt  the  straightforward 
and  susceptible.  Jn  the  first  case,  he  promises  at  the  very 
least  the  disendowment  of  Maynooth  and  the  Inspection  of 
Nunneries  ;  in  the  last,  he  scarcely  stops  short  of  a  promise 
to  indict  all  the  master-builders  for  high  treason.  In  these 
electoral  bodies,  that  which  invariably  takes  place  in  smaller 
boroughs  never  by  any  chance  occurs.  There  is  no  com¬ 
promise  possible  between  the  upper  classes  and  the  lower. 
The  latter  insist  on  having  every  point  of  their  creed  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  candidates,  and,  if  that  be  done,  they  are 
comparatively  indifferent  who  the  candidates  are.  It  thus 
frequently  happens  that  the  better  sort  of  electors  are  not 
only  called  upon  to  sanction  opinions  which  they  do  not 
believe,  but  to  sanction  them  by  voting  for  men  who,  by 
their  very  election-addresses,  are  convicted  of  being  simple¬ 
tons  or  scamps. 


NAPLES. 

IT  is  hardly  possible  that  the  patched-up  Constitution 
should  endure  at  Naples.  The  immediate  success  of  the 
experiment  will  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  army,  which 
seems  already  to  have  come  into  collision  with  the  Legitimist 
rabble.  The  only  military  traditions  in  the  country  consist 
in  the  habit  of  supremacy  at  home,  and  in  the  recollection  of 
defeat  or  disgrace  wherever  Neapolitan  troops  have  seen  or 
expected  an  enemy ;  but  now  that  the  reputation  of  Italian 
arms  has  been  revived  in  Lombardy  and  Sicily,  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  disposition,  even  within  the  barracks  of  Naples,  to 
abandon  the  falling  cause  of  Bourbon  despotism.  The  ele¬ 
vation  of  a  rival  standard  would  render  defection  more  prac¬ 
ticable.  for  it  will  not  be  easy  to  teach  the  soldiery  the  lesson 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  and  also  to  the  Constitution.  In 
1848,  the  troops  unhesitatingly  obeyed  the  Royal  orders,  both 
when  they  were  despatched  to  the  North  on  pretence  of  war 
with  Austria,  and  when  they  were  recalled  to  assist 
in  the  triumphant  re-establishment  of  despotism.  At 
present,  the  alternative  lies  between  an  open  adhesion 
to  the  national  party  and  a  resumption  of  the  blind 
obedience  which  has  been  paid  to  the  reigning  dynasty. 
Even  if  the  army  were  capable  of  reasoning,  and  if  the 
officers  were  devoted  to  the  patriotic  cause,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  representative  of  authority,  except  the 
Ministers  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  A  personal 
reputation  for  Liberalism  offers  a  weak  security  for  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
any  order  which  may  issue  from  the  War  Office  may  not  be 
intended  to  facilitate  the  reaction  which  the  Court  un¬ 
doubtedly  already  meditates.  On  the  whole,  there  may 
perhaps  be  some  resemblance  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
French  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  great  Revolution  ;  but 
the  Neapolitan  regiments  are  not  commanded  by  the  brave 
and  loyal  gentlemen  who  were  content,  after  they  had  failed 
in  securing  the  obedience  of  their  own  soldiers,  to  serve  as 
petty  officers  or  privates  in  the  ill  fated  army  of  CondA 
The  present  state  of  the  capital  and  kingdom  is  evidently 
provisional  and  transitory.  If  the  Constitution  ever  comes 
into  ostensible  operation,  the  impossibility  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  present  dynasty  will  soon  be  practically  de¬ 
monstrated.  The  exiles  who  crowd  the  streets,  the  liberated 
prisoners  who  exhibit  their  empty  dungeons  to  sympathizing 
foreigners,  the  educated  classes  who,  after  years  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  walk  erect,  and  utter  their  opinions  in  safety — all  the 
sufferers  of  the  past,  who  in  case  of  failure  would  be  the 
destined  victims  of  the  future — will  not  be  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  a  mere  revolution  of  rose-water.  Even  if  the 
King  were  left  for  a  time  on  the  throne,  it  would  be  necessai'y 
to  pledge  the  army  and  the  people  to  some  decided  course 
of  action  which  could  not  easily  be  retraced.  The  first 
business  of  an  elected  Assembly  would  be  the  punishment  of 
the  agents  who  carried  out  the  crm-l  policy  which  was  per¬ 
sonally  directed  by  two  successive  Kings.  If  the  Court 
acquiesces  tamely  in  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  instruments,  ci  n- 
cessiou  will  only  tempt  the  Liberal  leaders  to  make  more 
sweeping  demands.  As  their  pretensions  are  more  distinctly 
put  forward,  it  will  become  necessary,  for  their  own  security, 
to  rely  on  the  support  of  Piedmont ;  and  probably  the  more 


intelligent  politicians  have  already  adhered  to  the  opinion 
which  Porrio  lias  pronounced  in  favour  of  annexation.  Once 
fused  into  the  Italian  army,  even  Neapolitan  troops  might 
perhaps  be  trusted  to  fight  an  enemy  in  case  of  need,  and  to 
abstain  from  the  massacre  of  their  countrymen;  and  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  Piedmontese  regiments  would  effec¬ 
tually  restrain  any  disaffection  which  the  intrigues  of  Pome 
or  of  the  Bourbons  might  excite  among  the  semi-barbarous 
mob  of  the  capital. 

Local  faction  may  probably  co-operate  with  French  in¬ 
trigue  iu  efforts  to  persuade  the  Neapolitans  to  acquiesce  in 
the  present  anomalous  and  paradoxical  state  of  affairs.  The 
police  have  disappeared,  military  patrols  preserve  external 
order,  there  is  a  general  show  of  content  and  cheerfulness, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  Government  whatever.  Ad¬ 
ministration  by  a  general  display  of  reciprocal  benevolence  is 
not  a  secure  or  practical  mode  of  preserving  social  order, 
and  it  is  move  eminently  absurd  when  it  is  suddenly  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  most  rigid  system  of  coercion  which  has  ever  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  civilized  country.  If  liberty  has  so  little  tendency 
to  degenerate  into  license,  government  by  the  stick,  the 
dungeon,  and  the  police  of  spies,  becomes  a  still  more  wanton  out¬ 
rage  on  reason  and  common  sense.  Excitement  may  maintain 
tranquillity  for  a  day  or  for  a  week,  but  the  strong  hand 
must  soon  be  employed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  party  which  has  the  means  of  exercising  force 
will  have  established  its  own  preponderance.  It  seems  not 
immaterial  to  inquire  what  position  the  Liberal  Ministry  of 
Naples  ocoupjes  with  respect  to  the  military  leader  to  whom 
it  owes  its  own  origin  and  existence.  Garibaldi,  after  con¬ 
quering  for  Naples  the  show  of  freedom  which  it  at  present 
enjoys,  is  fighting  against  the  Neapolitan  garrison  of  Mes¬ 
sina  for  the  decisive  possession  of  y icily.  II is  enemies  are 
the  enemies  of  that  Italian  cause  to  which  Francis  II.  is 
eagerly  offering  his  adhesion  ;  and  Count  Cavour,  who  is 
every  day  solicited  to  recognise  the  new  Constitution,  allows 
a  regular  line  of  steamers  to  convey  reinforcements  from 
Genoa  to  Palermo.  The  officers  of  the  Neapolitan  navy 
have,  from  considerations  of  prudence  or  patriotism,  declined 
to  serve  against  the  hastily-armed  steamers  which  Garibaldi 
has  purchased  or  seized.  Nevertheless,  the  citadel  of 
Messina  still  hoists  the  Royal  flag,  and  at  the  date 
of  the  last  accounts  an  engagement  was  hourly  expected. 
In  1848,  the  Neapolitan  Liberals  committed  an  enormous 
mistake  in  assisting  the  King  to  carry  on  hostilities 
against  Sicily.  Immediate  peace  with  Garibaldi  ought 
to  be  the  first  demand  of  any  Ministry  which  inspires  public 
confidence,  although  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Court  should 
use  its  utmost  energies  to  prolong  the  state  of  hostility. 
The  King  perhaps  hopes  to  enlist  national  or  provincial 
feeling  in  favour  of  an  effort  to  preserve  the  nominal  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  and  it  should  be  the  business  of 
his  opponents  to  show  that  dismemberment  can  only  be 
avoided  by  the  establishment  of  a  united  Italian  Kingdom. 
The  reconquest  of  the  island,  if  it  were  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  possible,  would  inevitably  involve  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  despotism  on  the  mainland. 

The  difficulties  by  which  Garibaldi  himself  is  embar¬ 
rassed  are  but  imperfectly  explained  by  the  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  who  report  them.  His  refusal  to  consent  to  imme¬ 
diate  annexation  still  appears  to  be  prudent  and  statesman¬ 
like,  although  it  lias  alienated  some  genuine  supporters  of  the 
national  cause.  It  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  Sicilians 
should  keep  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  diplomacy  until 
they  have  possession  on  their  side,  with  all  the  privileges 
which  it  confers.  The  Sardinian  Cabinet  can  scarcely 
regret  the  adjournment  of  its  own  choice  between  acceptance 
of  Sicilian  allegiance  and  deference  to  foreign  counsels. 
Garibaldi  is  lighting  the  battles  of  the  King  without 
asking  for  his  assistance,  and  without  involving  him  iu  war 
with  any  foreign  Power.  On  this  occasion,  there  will  be  no 
overbearing  ally7  to  buy  off  after  the  partial  performance  of 
his  contract.  The  Italians  have  thus  far  done  their  work 
for  themselves,  and  some  irregularity  and  indirectness  in 
the  process  may  well  be  excused.  The  charge  of  credulity 
or  excessive  toleration  which  is  urged  against  the  Dictator 
is  surprising,  although  it  may  possibly  be  well-founded.  La 
Farina  complains  that  Royalists  and  Mazziniaus  have  been 
admitted  to  office  by  the  side  of  u  mb  u.bted  patriots;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  infer  that,  even  if  the  principle  of  compre¬ 
hension  lias  been  carried  too  far,  the  more  dangerous  error  of 
entrusting  a  national  cause  to  a  faction  must  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  avoided.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  Garibaldi 
himself  will  be  overborne  by  his  native  subordinates.  At  his 
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first  landing  in  the  island,  he  may  have  been  dependent  on 
local  support;  but  he  won  Palermo  mainly  by  the  efforts  of 
his  own  immediate  followers,  and  lie  is  now  at  the  head 
of  a  far  stronger  force  of  disciplined  Italians  from  the  North. 
For  his  own  purposes,  the  continuance  of  the  war  is  pro¬ 
bably  rather  advantageous  than  inconvenient.  The  Sicilians 
are  less  likely  to  disagree  while  they  are  still  fighting  the 
common  enemy,  and  the  probability  of  an  insurrection  in 
Naples  is  increased  by  the  anomalous  position  of  the  garrison 
of  Messina. 


THE  LUEGAN  AFFAIE, 

THE  Maronites  and  Druses  of  the  East  have  their  paral¬ 
lels  in  religious  ferocity  among  the  Maronites  and 
Druses  of  the  West.  Blood  has  again  been  shed  in  the 
quarrel  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
On  which  party  the  blame  of  the  first  act  of  violence  rests  it 
is  difficult  to  say  till  the  investigation  of  the  affair  by  the 
Irish  magistrates  shall  have  been  completed  ;  and  when  that 
investigation  has  been  completed,  it  will  probably  be  impos¬ 
sible.  Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt — that  the 
provocation  to  violence  was  given  by  the  Orangemen.  They, 
true  Christians  as  they  are,  “trailed  the  coat”  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  They  shook  their  evangelic  fists  in  the  face  of  the 
opposite  sect  by  making  one  of  those  parades  of  fanatical 
and  anti-Christian  hatred  called  an  Orange  procession.  The 
upper-class  Orangemen,  of  course,  are  now  exceedingly  sorry 
for  what  has  occurred.  Blood  actually  shed  calls  everybody 
to  their  senses.  Irish  Tories  in  Parliament  are  clamo¬ 
rous  for  investigation  and  prosecution,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  horror  they  express  is  perfectly  sincere.  But  the  way  to 
prevent  these  things,  and  relieve  yourself,  your  Church,  and 
your  party  of  the  responsibility  of  contributing  to  them,  is 
not  to  be  pacific  after  the  disastrous  event,  but  before 
it,  and  to  discourage  by  all  means  in  your  power  the 
sectarian  animosity  from  which  these  conflicts  spring. 
Let  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  studiously  endea¬ 
vour  to  obliterate  old  animosities  and  atone  for  past 
wrongs  by  treating  the  Catholics  as  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  will  soon  learn  to  do  the  same.  A 
low  Orangeman  of  Lurgan  drinking  “bloody  end  to  the 
“  Pope  ”  till  his  religious  blood  is  up,  and  then  pitching  into 
a  Papist  at  the  battle  of  Derrymacash,  is  only  doing,  after 
his  kind,  and  in  his  degree,  the  same  thing  as  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  educated,  and  therefore  less  excusable  fanatics, 
who  still  struggle  to  punish  an  Irish  barrister  for  being  a 
Papist  by  keeping  him  from  rising  to  the  highest  office  in 
his  profession.  An  Orange  grandee  may  think  himself  a  great 
friend  to  peace  and  toleration  because,  on  the  approach  of  a 
party  anniversary,  he  puts  out  a  proclamation  dissuading  the 
Orangemen  of  his  district  from  doing  violence  to  the  Catholics ; 
but  such  a  proclamation  from  such  an  authority  is  like  “don’t 
“  pelt  this  man,  don’t  thrash  him,  don’t  put  him  under  the 
“  pump.”  It  is  taken  as  a  sort  of  wink  tipped  by  a 
gentleman  too  high  in  station  to  compromise  himself  to 
those  who  do  not  labour  under  that  disability.  If  you  mean 
peace,  give  up  Orangeism  altogether — not  the  name  only,  but 
tlxt*  thing.  The  “  high  legal  authorities  ”  who  lend  their 
sanction  to  associations  for  the  promotion  of  civil  hatred, 
and  then  lament  the  results,  are  as  responsible  for  the 
results  they  lament  as  if  they  had  put  a  loaded  blunderbuss 
into  violent  and  sanguinary  hands.  Orangeism  had  some 
excuse,  perhaps  some  justification,  at  a  time  when  the 
memory  of  civil  wars  was  fresh,  and  close  combination  was 
necessary  to  save  the  Protestant  minority  from  destruction. 
It  has  now  no  justification  and  no  excuse.  It  brings  upon 
every  man  connected  with  it,  and  most  upon  the  highest, 
the  perpetual  guilt  of  civil  discord  and  the  occasional  guilt 
of  blood. 

The  state  of  things,  indeed,  is  not  quite  so  glorious  now  as  it 
was  a  short  time  since.  Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
men,  Catholics  were  habitually  exposed,  on  Orange  anniver¬ 
saries,  to  every  sort  of  wanton  insult.  They  were  treated  as 
the  Jews  were  treated  in  Passion- week  by  the  piety  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Pistols  were  sportively  fired  in  at  their  win¬ 
dows,  their  houses  were  assaulted,  and  they  were  driven  in 
triumph  under  arches  decorated  with  Orange  colours.  Now, 
the  law  has  in  some  measure  asserted  its  supremacy,  and  an 
occurrence  like  the  battle  of  Derrymacash  is  an  exception  to 
a  general  state  of  smouldering,  but  not  flaming,  animosity. 
Yet,  the  Catholics  have  still  a  good  deal  to  bear.  You  still 
see  the  walls  of  the  towns  placarded  with  insults  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  doctrines  of  their  religion  by  zealous  Protestant  bruisers, 


who  are  always  challenging  Popish  priests  to  come  into  a 
sawpit  with  them  and  have  it  out  about  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  or  Transubstantiation.  The  Protestant  missions  in 
the  V\  est  are  conducted  in  a  very  offensive  manner,  like  raids 
uponheathendom,  not  like  attempts  to  convince  and  conciliate 
Christians  differing  from  the  missionaries  in  certain  points  of 
doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  spirit  in  which 
these  enterprises  and  the  propagandist  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  Ireland  generally  are  carried  ou  is,  indeed,  not  only 
discreditable  to  their  authors,  but  fatal  to  their  success.  The 
Catholic,  who  might  possibly  open  his  bosom  to  the  warm 
rays  of  charity,  only  folds  the  cloak  of  his  hereditary  faith 
more  closely  round  him  when  assailed  by  the  bitter  wind  of 
a  propagandism  which  seeks  its  way  to  the  heart  by  violence 
and  insult.  Such  access  as  Protestantism  lias  gained  to  the 
minds  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  it  owes,  not  to  the 
thunders  of  any  missionary  Boanerges,  but  to  men  like 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Dean  of  Elphin, 
who  have  taken  a  very  different  course,  and  presented  Pro¬ 
testant  Christianity  to  their  neighbours  in  a  very  different 
form.  We  commend  this  consideration  to  those  English 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who,  in  subscribing  to  Irish  missions, 
fancy  they  are  helping  to  propagate  the  religion  of  peace 
and  good-will  on  earth.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
they  should  use  their  good  sense  in  the  matter.  It  is  enough 
that  the  Church  of  the  majority  in  Ireland  is  placed  in  a 
position,  relatively  to  the  Church  of  the  minority,  which, 
if  it  is  irremediable,  is  necessarily  most  galling,  and  claims 
at  the  hands  of  members  of  the  established  religion  every 
alleviation  that  charity  and  Christian  courtesy  can  afford. 
It  is  too  much  that  to  this  inevitable  source  of  bitterness 
there  should  be  added  gratuitous  vexation  and  insult,  and 
that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  protect  violent  and  unman¬ 
nerly  fanaticism  with  a  legion  of  armed  constabulary  and 
a  standing  army  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

Of  course,  French  pamphleteers  will  point  to  the  Lurgan 
affray  as  another  proof  of  the  misgovernment  that  prevails 
iir  Ireland,  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  decisive  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Union  and  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
keep  the  peace  between  the  factions  which  Ireland  contains. 
The  combatants  on  this  occasion  were  not  English  tyrants  on 
one  side  and  Irish  patriots  on  the  other.  They  were  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  native  Irishmen,  divided  from  each  other  by  centuries 
of  religious  and  political  animosity,  and,  in  some  measure  also, 
by  an  original  difference  of  race.  Take  away  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  the  hands  of  these  two  sections  will  at 
once  be  on  each  other’s  throats.  Ireland  will  be  again 
plunged  into  the  abyss  of  internecine  war.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  result  would  be  to  restore  the  country 
to  Catholicism  and  the  Celt,  'fire  Protestants  and  the 
Saxons  are  inferior  in  numbers,  but  they  have  often  proved 
themselves  to  be  superior  in  those  qualities  to  which,  more 
than  to  numbers,  victory  belongs.  Bor  would  they  be  left 
to  fight  their  battle  alone.  They  would  be  supported  by 
their  kinsmen  and  fellow-Protestants  in  England,  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  and  in  all  human  probability 
with  the  same  ultimate  result.  French  agitators  who  stimu¬ 
late  the  Irish  to  rebellion  must  contemplate  one  of  two  things 
— either  the  extermination  of  the  Protestant  population,  or 
a  protracted  agony  of  intestine  strife,  endiug  in  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  rebels  by  an  exasperated  and  avenging  Power. 
Which  of  these  two  things  happens  is  perhaj  s  a  matter  of 
very  little  consequence  to  French  agitators,  so  long  as  the 
requisite  “  diversion”  is  created,  and  the  interests  of  France 
are  served. 

M  eantinre  Imperial  legislation  for  Ireland  pursues  a  pros¬ 
perous  course,  and  promises  to  redeem  the  waste  of  an  other¬ 
wise  unfruitful  session.  The  passing  of  a  well-considered  and 
moderate  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  will  deprive  the  author  of 
La  Question  Irlandaise  of  the  pensive  satisfaction  derived  by  a 
prophet  of  evil  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  and  place 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  on  a  juster  and  more 
satisfactory  footing  in  Ireland  than  that  on  which — thanks  to 
centuries  of  landlord  Parliaments — they  are  in  this  country. 
What  is  still  more  important,  that  great  instrument  of  fusion 
and  reconciliation — the  system  of  mixed  education — appears 
to  have  pretty  wrell  weathered  the  storm  which  threatened 
its  overthrow;  and,  according  to  that  law  which,  with 
almost  physical  certainty,  governs  the  movements  of  Irish 
parties,  it  seems  to  have  been  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  Bom  an  Catholics  by  a  corresponding  accession  of  adherents 
from  the  Establrsned  Church.  The  political  and  legislative 
system  of  Ireland,  indeed,  bids  fair,  from  the  very  fact  of 
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its  having  been  left  so  long  in  arrear,  to  be  regulated  at 
length  on  more  advanced  and  civilized  principles  than  that 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  An  era,  not  of  Mille- 
narian  blessedness,  but  of  prosperity  and  affluence,  is  opening 
for  the  Irish  people,  if  they  will  only  cease  to  tear  each  other 
to  pieces.  Providence  has  not  bestowed  on  them,  as  some 
Celtic  l'hapsodists  appear  to  think,  an  exemption  from  all 
the  evils  of  humanity,  nor  made  the  limited  area  of  their 
soil,  partly  occupied  by  undrainable  bogs,  capable  of  unlimited 
production.  But  Providence  has  given  them  many  advan¬ 
tages,  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  this  wretched  affair  at 
Lurgan  may  be  one  of  the  last  instances  in  which  those 
advantages  will  be  marred  by  the  ati’ocious  passions  and 
barbarous  violence  of  man. 


THE  STATISTICAL  CONGRESS. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  obvious  advantage  of 
counting  and  measuring,  classifying  and  tabulating  the 
facts  on  which  scientific,  political,  or  social  investigations 
must  be  based,  most  people  find  it  veiy  difficult  to  get  up 
any  amount  of  enthusiasm  about  statistics.  Blue-books 
crammed  with  figures  from  cover  to  cover  will  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  light  and  agi’eeable  reading  until  the  temper  of 
mankind  is  veiy  considerably  changed ;  and  probably  our 
generation  will  have  died  out  before  an  International  Statis¬ 
tical  Congress  will  be  generally  welcomed  as  an  exciting 
interruption  of  the  monotony  of  life.  Excellent  reasons 
may  be  given,  and  indeed  wei'e  given  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
why  the  labours  of  statisticians  in  Congress  assembled  should 
be  regarded  with  admiration  and  gi’atitude  by  the  less 
laborious  thinkers  who  feed  upon  the  facts  which  are  grubbed 
up  for  them  by  such  industrious  inquirers;  but  it  requires 
something  more  than  a  sensible  speech  to  win  for  statistics 
the  place  which  their  votaries  claim  for  them  by  the  side  of 
sciences  properly  so  called. 

No  one  who  has  the  interests  of  science  at  heart  can 
possibly  speak  slightingly  of  the  importance  of  trustworthy 
statistics;  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  reason  why  the  art  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  arranging  facts  has  not  been  more  generally 
appreciated,  is  to  be  found  in  its  pretension  to  equality  with 
the  sciences  of  which  it  is  the  handmaid.  The  President 
of  a  Statistical  Congress  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
warn  the  men  of  figures  against  too  high  an  estimate  of 
their  own  pursuit,  but  the  same  end  was  more  gracefully 
attained  by  assuming  as  a  fact,  instead  of  iuculcating  as 
a  duty,  the  conscious  self-abnegation  of  statistical  science 
in  abstaining  from  all  intrusion  into  domains  which  are 
foreign  to  it.  If  statistics  are  still  the  subject  of  some  pre- 
judice,  l-eproach,  and  attack,  the  neglect  of  this  maxim  is  the 
principal  cause ;  and,  if  all  collectors  of  figui’es  are  as  careful  to 
keep  within  their  own  limits  as  the  members  of  the  Congi'ess 
have  shown  themselves  to  be,  the  disfavour  with  which  the 
subject  is  apt  to  be  regarded  may  soon  be  replaced  by  a  cordial 
recognition  of  the  services  which  the  organizers  of  a  good 
universal  system  of  statistics  will  render  to  the  world.  The 
subjects  assigned  to  the  different  sections  affoi’d  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  position  which  the  so-called  science  is 
compelled  to  assume.  Judicial  statistics,  sanitaiy  statistics, 
commercial  and  industrial  statistics,  are  all  separately  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  there  is  no  section  of  scientific  statistics,  and  the 
omission  was  not  without  reason.  Astronomy,  for  instance, 
has  its  own  statistical  methods,  more  perfect  and  elaborate 
than  any  that  have  been  devised  for  other  purposes,  and 
precisely  for  this  reason  the  Statistical  Congress  had  nothing 
to  say  to  it.  Each  science,  as  it  approaches  perfection,  takes 
its  methods  of  classification  into  its  own  hands,  and  the 
ground  which  properly  belongs  to  the  statistician  is  that 
debateable  land  of  half-digested  knowledge  which  is  occupied 
by  social  and  political  theoxies,  and  has  not  yet  been  brought 
under  subjection  to  universal  laws.  Your  fact-collectoi’s 
are  the  pioneers  whose  task  it  is  to  clear  these  border  regions 
for  the  march  of  science,  and,  when  that  is  done,  to  abandon 
the  spot  they  have  reclaimed  to  labourers  of  a  different 
stamp. 

Another  wholesome  symptom  of  the  px’ogress  of  statistics 
in  a  rational  direction  is  the  absence  from  the  discussions  of 
the  Congress  of  any  of  those  trivial  inquiries  which  have 
sometimes  been  pursued,  apparently  with  the  object  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  method  of  investigation  into  contempt.  The 
singular  disposition  which  induces  a  man  to  count  with 
intense  self-satisfaction  the  number  of  gi'een  umbrellas 
which  are  carried  on  a  rainy  day  across  London  Bridge,  or 
to  ascertain  with  abundant  effort  the  comparative  popularity 


of  black  and  white  hats,  has  to  answer  for  most  of  the 
ridicule  which  has  been  cast  upon  statistical  inquiries ;  and  it 
is  only  doing  justice  to  the  Congress  to  say  that  their  delibe¬ 
rations  have  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  best 
methods  of  recording  facts  which  may  possibly  be  of  use  to 
mankind.  The  statistics  of  commerce  and  agriculture  have 
a  practical  value  which  no  one  of  common  sense  disputes. 
The  tabulated  records  of  crime,  if  they  could  be  obtained 
with  an  accuracy  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to  rely, 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  essential  seiwice  to  those  who 
have  to  make  and  to  administer  the  laws.  Sanitaiy 
returns  have  already  exei'cised  an  appreciable  influence  in 
improving  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  uniform  methods  of  recording  facts  to  facilitate  the 
comparison  of  the  observed  peculiarities  of  different  nations 
and  different  forms  of  government,  is  almost  a  necessity  for 
statistical  science.  A  Congress  is  perhaps  the  only  means 
by  which  this  uniformity  of  method  can  be  introduced.  In 
some  States,  where  centralization  is  less  abhorred  than  it  is 
in  England,  the  object  might  be  much  more  readily  attained 
by  a  common  understanding  between  their  rulers  ;  but  the 
publicity  and  influence  of  an  international  meeting  seem  to 
be  indispensable  to  induce  this  country  to  unite  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  common  pursuit  of  a  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation.  But  for  this  excuse,  the  contrast  between  the 
aggregate  effort  which  the  Congress  represents  and  the  very 
moderate  results  which  have  as  yet  been  attained,  would  be  a 
useful  subject  for  some  learned  and  laborious  member  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  A  patient  compiler  of  returns  might  give  us  a 
startling  summary  of  the  aggregate  number  of  miles  tra¬ 
velled,  the  total  amount  of  work  neglected,  and  the  sum  of  the 
personal  inconvenience  endured  in  order  to  bring  delegates 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  pass  unanimous  votes  in 
favour  of  obvious  resolutions.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that, 
at  some  future  time,  fruit  may  be  borne  by  the  Association 
not  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  labours ;  and,  clumsy 
and  toilsome  as  the  machinery  appears  to  be,  it  is  possibly 
the  only  means  by  which  anything  like  universal  conformity 
can  be  ensured  to  a  preconcerted  code  of  statistics. 

The  occasional  intrusiveness  and  the  frequent  triviality 
of  statistical  professors  are  not  the  only  causes  of  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  their  pursuit.  In  spite  of  our  professed  devotion 
to  scientific  truth,  we  are  sadly  prone  to  denounce  all  in¬ 
quiries  which  threaten  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  inscru¬ 
table  mysteries  ;  and  statistics,  like  geology,  have  opponents 
who  condemn  them  because  they  render  it  more  difficult  to 
shut  one’s  eyes  to  difficulties  which  baffle  the  deepest 
thinkers.  It  needs  no  profound  acquaintance  with  social 
facts  to  disclose  the  strange  uniformity  which  results  from 
the  free  independent  action  of  individual  minds ;  but  some 
temperaments  are  made  uncomfortable  by  being  compelled 
to  speculate  on  matters  of  this  kind  which  admit  of  no 
satisfactory  solution.  Statistics  which  deal  with  moral  and 
social  conditions  do  bring  into  very  decided  prominence  the 
old  insoluble  controversy  about  fate  and  free-will.  The 
steady  recurrence  of  similar  facts  forces  us  to  admit  the 
existence  of  some  overruling  law  by  which  this  uniformity 
of  results  is  brought  about.  The  sun  rises  daily,  and  we 
therefore  believe,  not  only  that  it  will  rise  to-morrow,  but 
that  it  must  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  same  reasoning,  applied  to  the  statistics  of  crime, 
would  seem  to  make  a  certain  proportion  of  murders  and 
robberies  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  particular  condition 
of  society.  An  irresistible  fate  appears  to  rule  the  average 
conduct  of  masses  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  enjoys,  and 
is  conscious  that  he  enjoys,  the  most  absolute  free  will.  The 
apparent  contradiction  is  painful  to  many  timid  minds,  and 
the  statistics  which  bring  the  difficulty  into  prominence  are 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  pious  horror,  as  if  they  created  the 
puzzle  which  has  tortured  speculative  philosophers  since  the 
world  began.  The  best  answer  to  objections  founded  on  this 
feeling  is,  that  the  inquiry  after  truth  ought  not  to  be  stopped 
from  any  dread  of  the  consequences  which  it  may  seem  to 
involve.  It  is  a  more  wholesome  discipline  for  the  human 
mind  to  recognise  mysteries  above  its  comprehension  than  to 
struggle  to  be  blind  to  everything  which  is  not  clearly 
within  the  grasp  of  its  imperfect  powers.  Whether  we  cul¬ 
tivate  statistics  or  not,  Fate  and  Free  Will  will  remain 
two  principles  as  certain  as  they  are  irreconcileable  by 
any  effort  of  human  ingenuity.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
solution  is,  perhaps,  the  common  distinction  between  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  law  that  rules  the  race, 
which  the  Prince  Consort  reproduced  in  a  very  happy  shape 
as  an  anodyne  for  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  alarmed  at 
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the  inferences  which  have  been  sometimes  drawn  from  moral 
statistics ;  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  form  of  words  will 
really  solve  a  mysteiy  too  deep  for  our  minds  to  grapple  with. 
It  is  answer  enough  to  say  that  statistical  inquiries  are  not 
chargeable  with  the  rash  conclusions  which  any  school  of 
philosophers  may  draw  from  them;  and  that,  however  little 
we  may  be  able  to  comprehend  the  co-existence  of  uniform 
aggregate  results  with  personal  free  will,  the  difficulty  is  not 
a  whit  increased  by  investigating  the  nature  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  moral  condition  of  social  communities. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 

VERY  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  Parliament  will 
regret  the  abandonment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill. 
It  was  from  no  lack  of  zeal  that  the  Attorney-General 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  obstructive  Conse* 
vatism  of  Mr.  Henley.  The  modern  course  of  debate  has 
almost  obliterated  the  distinction,  once  well  understood, 
between  matters  of  principle  and  matters  of  detail.  A 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  no  longer  commits  the  House  of 
Commons  to  anything,  and  it  is  not  till  the  tedious  business 
of  discussing  clauses  in  Committee  is  commenced,  towards  the 
end  of  the  session,  that  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  moment  to  be  settled  before  the  irrevocable 
vote  of  assent  can  be  given.  These  tactics  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Henley,  with  his  usual  perverse  acumen,  to  defeat  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  which  had  been  so  eagerly  expected  as  the 
one  bit  of  useful  legislation  to  be  got  out  of  the  present  session. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  practice  of  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  must  be,  in  great 
part,  a  mass  of  apparently  minute  alterations  in  diffei'eu  t 
parts  of  the  machinery  which  have  not  been  found  to  work 
satisfactorily.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  this  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  clause  which  abolishes  the  unmeaning  distinction 
between  traders  and  non-traders,  and  assimilates  the  law  and 
the  procedure  in  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.  This  was  the 
leading  principle  of  Sir  R.  Bethell’s  measure,  which  com¬ 
mended  it  to  philosophical  lawyers  as  much  as  its  promised 
improvements  in  economy  and  convenience  did  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  it.  At  the  last 
moment,  Mr.  Henley  raised  a  debate  upon  a  point  which  was 
supposed  to  be  settled  by  universal  consent,  as  it  has  long 
since  been  concluded  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
the  resnlt  seems  to  have  afforded  him  unmixed  satisfaction. 

The  law,  as  it  stands,  certainly  does  not  affect  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  tender  to  the  non-trading  class,  whose  interests  are 
represented  as  being  threatened  by  the  reforms  of  the 
Attorney-General.  The  common  principle  applied  to  all 
alike  is,  that  they  must  pay  their  debts,  and,  if  they  fail  to 
do  so,  must  submit  to  the  special  forms  of  compulsion  which 
the  tribunals  of  the  country  supply.  The  new  theory  of 
the  relations  between  non-trading  debtors  and  their  creditors 
which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Henley’s  objections,  and  boldly 
asserted  by  the  Times,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  clause  of  the  late  Bankruptcy  Bill,  but  with  the 
whole  principle  of  English  law,  and  with  the  dictates  of 
natural  justice.  According  to  this  lordly  view,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  anticipates  his  income  and  undertakes  to  pay  debts 
which  he  cannot  meet  when  due,  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
any  legal  compulsion  at  all.  His  contracts  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  entered  into  on  the  school-boy  principle,  “Lend  me 
five  shillings — pay  when  I  can.”  And  if  he  does  not  pay 
when  he  has  agreed  to  pay,  the  universal  habit  of  out¬ 
running  one’s  income  is  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
demands  of  a  tradesman.  Those  who  coolly  assert  doctrines 
of  this  kind  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  The  only 
sound  basis  for  a  debtor  and  creditor  law  is  that  the  creditor 
shall  first  be  required  to  prove  his  debt,  and  shall  then  have 
every  possible  facility  given  him  for  obtaining  payment. 
If,  instead  of  a  clause  enabling  a  creditor  to  make  a  defaulting 
debtor  bankrupt,  Parliament  had  been  discussing  an  Act 
whereby  creditors  were  authorized  to  incarcerate  every  debtor 
who  did  not  pay  a  proved  debt  at  the  stipulated  time,  the 
argument  derived  from  the  supposed  hardship  of  so  summary 
a  measure  would  be  ten  times  as  strong  as  that  which 
was  directed  against  the  clause  which  Mr.  Henley 
attacked.  Yet  this  power  is,  and  always  has  been,  possessed 
by  creditors,  and  can  be  exercised  alike  against  gentlemen 
and  traders.  Experience  has  proved  that  to  give  effectual 
remedies  for  the  recovery  of  established  debts  does  not  lead 
to  the  oppression  which  is  so  much  deprecated.  Solvent 
men  do  not  now  find  themselves  continually  in  prison  at 
the  suit  of  tradesmen  who  insist  on  pressing  their  demands 


with  unseemly  haste ;  and  the  very  habit  of  outrunning 
income,  which  the  Times  assumes  to  be  so  common,  is  the 
best  proof  that  the  stringent  remedies  which  the  law  already 
gives  are  not  used  by  creditors  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
their  best  customers  and  depriving  themselves  of  the  business 
on  which  they  thrive. 

The  distinction  which  exists  at  present  between  traders 
and  non-traders  is  one  that  has  been  devised  in  the  interest 
of  the  trading  classes.  A  merchant  who  cannot  meet  his 
liabilities  has  the  privilege  of  making  a  fresh  start  in  the 
world,  on  condition  of  dividing  all  he  has  among  those  who 
are  entitled  to  it.  The  non-trading  debtor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  treated  with  much  greater  severity.  He  may  at  any 
moment  be  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  a  debt  which  has 
been  proved  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  he  can  only  recover  his 
freedom  by  paying  all  that  he  owes,  or,  if  he  is  unable  to  do 
so,  by  dividing  all  his  substance  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court,  without  obtaining  the  relief 
from  future  liability  which  is  accorded  to  commercial  de¬ 
faulters.  The  clause  which  assimilates  the  law  as  regards 
traders  and  non-traders  is  really  a  great  boon  to  the  latter, 
and  the  only  objections  which  could  with  any  reason  be 
brought  against  the  Bill  apply,  not  to  the  clause  in  dispute, 
but  to  other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  borrowed  from  the 
existing  law,  which  are  equally  unjust  to  whatever  class 
they  are  applied. 

While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  remedies  for  a 
proved  debt  should  be  as  effectual  and  speedy  as  possible,  it 
is  plainly  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of  justice  to  place 
weapons  of  compulsion  in  the  hands  of  an  alleged  creditor 
who  has  not  given  satisfactory  proof  in  support  of  his  claim. 
This,  however,  is  done  by  the  process  known  as  a  Trader- 
debtor  summons.  Any  one  who  has  a  claim  of  doubtful 
legality  against  a  trader  has  only  to  make  an  affidavit  that 
the  debt  is  due,  and  is  straightway  empowered  to  bring  all 
the  consequences  of  bankruptcy  upon  the  head  of  an  adversary 
who  does  not  consider  that  he  is  indebted  to  him  at  all.  It 
is  true  that  the  creditor  is  required  to  pledge  his  oath,  and 
that  the  victim  of  the  process  may  escape  the  consequences  if 
he  can  find  sureties  who  will  undertake  that  the  demand 
shall  be  satisfied  if  it  shall  be  established  in  a  court  of  law. 
But  these  are  no  safeguards  against  oppression.  A  man 
whose  claim  depends  on  a  question  of  law  which  Jiis  at¬ 
torney  tells  him  will  be  decided  in  his  favour,  seldom  has 
much  hesitation  in  swearing  that  the  debt  is  due.  Even 
when  facts  alone  are  in  dispute,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  put  a 
tremendous  engine  of  oppression  at  the  command  of  any 
one  who  will  make  an  exaggerated  ex  parte  statement ;  but  to 
regard  an  affidavit  as  any  guarantee  against  demands  which 
may  prove  to  be  founded  on  a  mistaken  view  of  law  is  simply 
absurd.  Neither  is  it  any  sufficient  protection  to  the  persons 
against  whom  such  demands  may  be  made,  to  give  them 
relief  on  the  terms  of  finding  security  which  it  may  be  im¬ 
possible  to  obtaiu.  This  part  of  the  Bankruptcy  code  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  the  iniquitous  principle  of  giving  the  remedy 
first,  and  requiring  the  proof  of  the  debt  at  some  subsequent 
period.  Whether  a  trader  or  a  private  gentleman  be  the 
subject  of  such  process,  the  first  principles  of  justice  are 
violated  by  it,  and  the  amendment  which  Sir  R.  Bethell’s 
Bill  requires  is  not  to  strike  out  the  clause  which  abolishes 
the  senseless  distinction  between  traders  and  non-traders, 
but  in  all  cases  to  postpone  the  compulsory  powers  given  to 
creditors  until  they  shall  have  established  their  claims.  If 
trader-debtor  summonses  were  not  allowed  to  issue  except 
upon  judgment  debts,  or  upon  bills  of  exchange,  which  are 
now  by  statute  made  very  nearly  equivalent  to  judgments, 
the  apprehended  evils  would  all  be  remedied,  and  a  very 
dangerous  means. of  oppression  would  be  taken  away.  To 
some  extent  Sir  R.  Bethell’s  Bill  did  mitigate  the  law  in 
this  respect,  but  the  only  sound  principle  is  to  abolish  alto¬ 
gether  the  right  of  taking  compulsory  steps  until  a  debt  has 
been  established  by  the  judgment  of  a  competent  Court. 
Nothing  could  be  more  groundless  than  the  fears  which 
Mr.  Henley,  as  the  advocate  of  mortgagees  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  live  beyond  their  means,  professed  to  enter¬ 
tain.  It  is  no  doubt  a  very  telling  observation  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  who  leaves  5 1.  owing  to  his  butcher  when 
he  goes  out  of  town  for  the  summer  might  find  himself  a 
bankrupt  on  his  return.  But  the  answer  to  this  is,  that 
it  is  not  true ;  for  he  could  not  be  adjudged  bankrupt  unless 
it  were  satisfactorily  proved  that  he  went  abroad  with  intent 
to  delay  and  defraud  his  creditors.  Provisional  Directors 
of  bubble  Companies  might  have  found  a  retirement  to 
Boulogne  less  effectual  as  a  means  of  escaping  liability  than 
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they  do  at  present;  but  the  clauses  which  excited  so  much 
affected  alarm  would  have  been  perfectly  inoperative  against 
the  honest  clients  for  whose  interests  Mr.  Henley  contended. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  very  great  mischief  would  have  been 
done  by  so  far  yielding  to  such  susceptibilities  as  to  exclude 
non-traders  from  the  operation  of  some  of  the  acts  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  mentioned  in  the  Bill.  But  the  real  purpose  of  the 
objection  was  to  destroy  the  Bill,  and  it  would  have  been 
idle,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  to  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
clauses  of  the  measure  to  the  prejudices  of  solvent  people  who 
can’t  pay  their  debts. 


OLIVER  ASKS  FOR  MORE. 

JULES  FAY IlE  is  a  brave  man,  and  has  made  a 
o  most  audacious  speech  in  the  French  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  Budget  was  the  theme  that  drew  him  to  his 
feet,  but  after  mercilessly  exposing  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  cooked  and  cockered  up  by  the  Government,  by  an  easy 
transition  he  went  on  to  speak  of  things  in  general.  lie  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  liberal  amount  of  freedom  served  out  by  order 
of  the  Administration.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  he  has  asked  for 
more.  This  is  very  wicked  of  him  and  ungrateful,  and  his  con¬ 
duct  has  given  great  pain  to  the  Honourable  Bumbles  who  pre¬ 
side  ovep  flie  Corps  L< gislalif  It  is  almost  tlpe  first  time  that  any 
of  the  inmates  have  openly  flown  in  the  face  of  Providence,  and 
positively  declined  for  what  they  have  received  to  be  made  duly 
thankful.  The  illustrious  body  itself,  wbjeh  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  getting  up  an  agitation  against  the  rainy  weather  or 
the  beet-root  blight,  or  any  other  of  the  immutable  decrees  of 
heaven,  as  against  the  Imperial  Budget,  stood  aghast  with 
horror.  All  regarded  themselves  as  more  or  less  compromised 
by  such  irreverent  indiscretion.  The  officers  who  have  been 
appointed  to  look  after  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  to  see  that  all  the  members  say  grace  in  a 
thankful  tone  of  voice,  in  vain  attempted  to  interrupt  him.  They 
pointed  to  the  regulations  of  the  establishment.  They  took  down 
the  Code  Napoleon,  and  read  to  him  the  most  striking  passages. 
They  asked  him  solemnly  where  he  expected  to  go  to  if  he  did 
not  think  his  allowance  amply  sufficient.  They  held  up  their 
hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment  at  his  extraordinary  appetite. 
They  maintained  that  he  could  not  possibly  eat  any  more  if  be 
got  it.  Count  de  Moray  rang  bis  bell.  The  poet  laureat  who 
writes  (be  hymns  expressive  of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  felt  by 
all  the  really  pious  inmates  of  the  place  towards  the  authorities, 
broke  out  into  indignation.  Of  course  he  had  had  enough — 
that  i^.  as  he  poetically  ex-pressed  it,  enough  to  do  him  good  but 
not  enough  to  do  him  harm.  The  other  officials  were  not  quite 
certain  that  they  had  not  had  too  much.  With  atrocious 
obstinacy  M.  Jules  Favre  still  maintained  that  he  wanted 
more. 

The  report  upon  the  Budget  which  gave  rise  to  this  little 
episode  of  insubordination  was  calculated,  it  is  true,  to  move  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  in  any  arithmetical  mind.  Its  great  intrinsic 
merit  was,  that  it  presented  the  public  with  a  surplus.  French 
Budgets  invariably  do.  Tlie  unfortunate  countries  which  enjoy 
representative  government  and  liberal  institutions,  even  under 
the  ablest  financial  management,  occasionally  find  themselves 
short  of  money.  But  some  beautiful  mathematic  law  or  other 
renders  a  favourable  balance  in  the  Imperial  treasury  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  inevitable.  Do  what  be  will,  and  spend  what 
be  will,  Napoleon  III.,  favourite  that  he  is  of  fortune,  finds 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  perennial  surplus.  War  leaves 
his  coffers  even  fuller  than  it  found  them.  A  large  and  con¬ 
tinually-increasing  army,  with  fortifications  and  material  to 
match,  becomes  a  positively  lucrative  investment.  Building 
boulevards  and  subsidizing  unproductive  labour  seem  actually 
to  save  money.  The  band  oi  tlie  French  Emperor,  like,  the 
wand  of  Hermes,  turns  everything  to  gold.  How  is  it  done  F 
What  is  the  wonderful  secret  of  such  extravagant  success  P 
Why  is  the  French  Empire,  apart  from  its  moral  beauties  and 
its  political  advantages,  such  a  triumph  of  financial  speculation  ? 
This  was  the  problem  that  M.  Jules  Eavre  set  himself  to  ex¬ 
amine.  While  we  admit  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  subject  sucli  a 
poetical  and  imaginative  creation  a3  an  Imperial  balance-sheet 
to  the  prosy  laws  of  arithmetical  accuracy,  we- shall  nevertheless 
be  a  little  amused  at  the  results  of  bis  investigation.  The  Im¬ 
perial  llerraes  touches  the  empty  chests,  and  behold,  they  are 
filled  with  broad  gold  pieces.  Cocker  arrives  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  broad  gold  pieces  change  back  agaiti  to  dust  and  ashes 
and  sand. 

The  way  always  to  have  a  favourable  surplus  in  the  Imperial 
treasury  is  this.  We  beg  to  recommend  the  plan  to  the  notice 
of  our  own  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  ingenuity  will 
lead  him  to  admire,  even  if  his  scrupulousness  forbids  him  to 
adopt  it.  Carefully  remove  from  the  list  of  annual  expenditure  the 
largest  items.  The  larger  they  are,  the  more  right  you  have  to 
suppose  that  they  are  extraordinary.  Wars,  for  example, 
especially  wars  lor  an  idea,  which  in  France  never  occur  oftener 
than  every  other  year,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  unusual  and 
accidental  expenses.  This  done,  add  ori  the  other  side  to  the 
table  ot  incomings  all  tbe  extraordinary  accessions  to  the  revenue 
that  you  can  get  bold  of.  IV  ur-taxes  and  national  loans  natu¬ 
rally  count  under  this  head.  If  necessary,  suppress  for  a  year 


tbe  sinking  fund.  Throw  in  an  extra  impost  or  two;  and,  should 
circumstances  call  for  it,  impose  a  temporary  surcharge  on  some 
manufacture.  As  M.  Yuitry,  the  Government  commissary,  ably 
remarks,  by  sucli  a  surcharge  you  give  tbe  nation  cause  for  hope 
and  congratulation,  as  tbe  best  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is 
not  to  bo  levied  next  year  is,  that  the  Government  havo,  deter¬ 
mined  upon  levying  it  this.  By  thus  carefully  eliminating  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenses  from  tbe  one  side,  and  adding  extraordi¬ 
nary  income  to  tbe  other,  you  have  your  surplus  ready  made. 
Tlie  country  never  can  be  bankrupt,  as  it  is  always  possible  to 
raise  another  loan.  At  all  events,  tbe  country  can  never  be 
bankrupt  until  tbe  next  reign.  The  system  of  post-obits  is  an 
admirable  one  when  applied  to  remedy  tbe  state  of  national 
finances.  Vive  la  joie.  Live  while  you  live.  Never  go 
through  to-day  what  may  be  put  oil’  till  to-morrow.  Jpres  moi, 
le  deluge  : — 

Saturni  aurca  sa-cla  quis  requirat  ? 

Gemmea  sunt  luce  et  Ncronuma. 

And  yet  M.  Jules  Favre  and  some  disaffected  Frenchmen  are 
dissatisfied.  Some  people  always  are.  Some  old  gentleman  in 
tbe  play  invariably  objects  to  post-obits.  Others — chiefly,  it  is 
true,  fathers  of  families — dislike  that  sagacious  method  for  main¬ 
taining  a  continual  balance  at  one’s  banker’s  which  consists  in 
living  upon  credit  and  never  paying  ready  money.  In  some 
such  crusty  spirit,  M.  Jules  Favre  takes  umbrage  at  the  scheme 
by  which  the  best  of  Princes  at  once  keeps  his  pockets  full  and 
bis  people  happy.  He  insists  that  tbe  country  is  going  fast  to 
ruin,  as  far  as  its  finances  are  concerned.  Taxes,  he  urges,  are 
increasing  at  tlie  same  time  as  tbe  specious  surplus.  Enterprise 
is  being  unduly  stimulated  by  a  system  of  loans  which  swallows 
up  tbe  resources  of  tbe  future,  and  bequeaths  serious  embarrass¬ 
ments  to  posterity.  Prosperity,  be  warns  the  Ministers,  pur¬ 
chased  by  sucli  heavy  sacrifices,  is  always  at  tbe  mercy  of  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  which  Providence  sometimes  keeps  in 
reserve  as  tlie  last  arrow  in  its  quiver.  The  real  source  of  the 
evil  and  the  danger,  continued  the  orator,  with  a  burst  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  is  this — France  is  no  longer  free.  At  this  unhappy 
sequitur,  tbe  President  of  the  Assembty,  who  is  paid  never  to 
listen  to  disloyalty,  could  no  longer  contain  his  prudent  indig¬ 
nation.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  bear  all  the  prophecies  of 
the  future  ruin  of  liis  country,  but  an  attack  upon  tbe  existing 
authorities  was  intolerable.  “  I  have  sat  by,  Sir,  and  listened  to 
you  blaspheming  my  God  and  insulting  my  King,”  says  tbe 
virtuous  old  gentleman  in  tbe  story  ;  “but  when  you  come,  Sir, 
to  abusing  the  British  aristocracy,  d — n  me  if  I  can  stand  it.” 
While  M.  Jules  Favre  spoke  of  the  defects  of  the  Budget,  Count 
de  Morny  had  no  doubt  shuddered.  He  trembled  as  lie  beard 
tbe  Imperial  system  of  finance  characterized  as  ruinous,  reckless, 
and  extravagant.  But  when  M.  Favre  came  to  saying  that  France 
was  not  free,  be  exploded.  Ilis  wrath  was  natural  enough,  for 
no  one  would  dream  of  asserting  that  the  criticism  could  possibly 
apply  to  him.  Count  dc  Morny,  M.  Billault,  the  Imperial 
Prefects,  the  Sous-prefects,  and  tlie  French  police,  are  doubtless 
as  free  as  they  can  be.  They  say  wliat  they  like,  they  do  what 
they  like,  and  render  account  of  their  liberty  to  none.  Tbe 
French  Empire  is  the  very  Saturnalia  of  officials.  They  are 
free  ever  since  that  famous  day  which  made  the  liberlas 
Decembri  as  notable  a  part  of  the  charter  of  French,  as  it  was 
once  of  Boman,  license.  Unfortunately,  tlie  freedom  of  the 
French  police  was  not  all  that  M.  Jules  Favre  desired.  He 
turned  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  showed  how,  though  the 
present  French  Const  itution  is  there  said  to  be  based  upon  the 
privileges  and  principles  of  1789,  it  is  so  framed  as  to  bo  a 
standing  violation  of  them.  Those  principles  are  civil  liberty, 
free  public  meetings,  free  clectious,  responsible  public  func¬ 
tionaries,  and  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Is  France,  he  asked,  in  tlie  enjoyment  o£  these  privileges, 
oris  she  not?  For  example,  are  the  elections  free?  Is  the 
French  press  free  P 

M.  Belmontet,  the  poet  laureat,  took  upon  himself  to  answer 
the  question.  He  would  never  have  been  poet  laureat  if  he  had 
not  been  an  Imperial  devotee.  His  answer  was  replete  with  sup¬ 
pressed  Imperial  fervour,  and  tinged  with  poetical  romance.  The 
press,  he  cried,  is  free  for  good,  but  not  for  evil.  The  remark  is 
a  beautiful  one,  and  leads  up  to  a  train  of  metaphysical  and  phi¬ 
losophic  reflection.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  has  not  been  arranged  in  the  same  convenient  manner ! 
Wliat  an  exquisite  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  of  freewill  and 
necessity  would  that  have  been  which  left  us  free  for  good  but 
impotent  for  evil !  To  bo  paradoxical  at  a  moment’s  notice  is 
tbe  highest  feat,  and  probably  the  highest  ambition  of  French 
literary  politicians.  Offhand,  and  w itliout  a  minute’s  warning,  M. 
Belmontet  can  burst  into  paradox.  What  must  he  be  upon  paper, 
if  lie  is  so  great  upon  bis  legs  ?  It  is  a  pleasant  tiling  to  see  the 
man  of  imagination  thus  solving  the  problems  of  the  world  of 
politics,  and  bringing  to  tlie  assistance  of  bis  superiors  at  a  push 
an  impressible  temperament,  a  vivid  fancy,  and  profound  powers 
of  speculation.  While  we  should  be  sorry  to  predict  tbe  ultimate 
caret  r  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  who,  no  doubt,  will  be  repaid  in  some 
way  or  other  for  the  attention  lie  is  kind  enough  to  devote  to 
Imperial  finance,  we  must  all  see  that  M.  Belmontet  has  a 
brilliant  opening.  Let  the  French  Government  keep  their  eye 
upon  him.  Genius  should  never  be  buried  in  any  greater 
obscurity  than  that  of  the  French  Academy.  What  might  not 
be  done  with  a  politician  so  prudent,  and  a  poet  so  profound? 
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The  Second  Empire  is  in  sad  want  of  a  Boranger.  Has  M. 
Belmontet  ever  tried  his  hand  at  birthday  verses  to  the  little 
Imperial  Prince  P 

Freedom  of  speech  is  a  novel  spectacle  among  the  members  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif.  It  is  a  distinct  violation  of  the  duties  that 
they  are  expected  to  discharge.  They  are  called  together  to 
perform  the  part  of  chorus  to  the  Imperial  drama,  not  to  take 
part  in  the  action  of  the  play,  or  to  figure  as  interlocutors  in 
the  dialogue.  They  are  to  be  obsequious,  but  not  officious.  M. 
Jules  Favre  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  show  symptoms  of  a  wish 
to  overstep  these  limits.  He  will  be  rewarded — there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  will  be  rewarded.  But  the  precedent  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one.  Supposing  other  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif 
take  to  following  his  example  P  The  matter  is  a  grave  one,  and 
deserving  the  most  serious  attention  of  M.  Billault.  Can  it  be 
that  the  Constitution  of  1852  has  got  a  breathing  hole  in  it 
which  Napoleon  III.  has  forgotten  to  stop  up  ?  By  what  strange 
neglect  have  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  been 
allowed  to  find  out  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  be  talkative  P 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  BLOCK. 

mHE  Beform  Bill  has  operated  very  much  like  the  corpulent 
JL  prisoner  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  who  would  insist  upon 
escaping  first,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  window,  so  that  his  thinner 
friend  lost  his  chance  of  escape  altogether.  There  are  plenty  of 
slim,  unobtrusive  Bills  that  might  have  slipped  this  year  out  of 
the  Parliamentary  limbo,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  obstruction  of 
their  burly  and  immovable  comrade.  The  House  now  laments, 
with  inimitable  innocence,  that  business  i3  so  urgent  and  time 
so  short.  It  throws  all  the  blame  upon  that  universal  scape¬ 
goat,  the  Government — as  if  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  a  close 
atmosphere  from  noon  till  dawn,  listening  to  dull  speeches,  was 
an  enjoyment  so  keenly  coveted  by  officials  in  general,  that 
they  were  always  under  the  temptation  of  practising  unfair 
devices  to  obtain  it.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  due  to  decorum 
not  to  allude  inside  the  House  to  the  real  cause  of  the  delay. 
But  it  is  only  within  those  walls  consecrated  to  sham  that  it  is 
forbidden  to  designate  the  measure  which  has  thrown  the  legis¬ 
lative  machine  out  of  gear.  It  may  be  permitted  to  the  sufferers 
outside,  who  are  really  anxious  for  the  reform,  not  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  but  of  the  law,  to  count  up  the  consideration  for  which 
the  nation  is  content  that  Parliament,  except  as  to  its  tongue, 
should  remain  in  a  state  of  susjuended  animation.  Sundry 
statesmen,  ill-informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  political  market, 
had  undertaken,  if  maintained  in  certain  offices,  to  tinker  up 
again  the  law-making  machine  which  only  seems  to  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  being  mended.  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  no  such  measure  will  be  passed.  But 
it  is  necessary  for  the  honour  of  these  public  men  that  they  should 
introduce  it,  and  apparently  go  on  introducing  it  at  least  as  long  as 
they  remain  on  earth.  Whether  Lord  John’s  pledges  will  bind  him 
to  propose  a  reconstruction  when  he  gets  into  the  other  world, 
remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen.  It  appears  tolerably  certain 
that  members  will  contest  to  the  last  hour  a  measure  which 
more  or  less  imperils  each  man’s  seat,  and  therefore  we  may 
,  take  the  promise  of  a  Beform  Bill  as  a  circuitous  synonym  for 
the  promise  of  a  dead-lock.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late 
of  the  “  priceless  honour  ”  of  our  public  men.  Finch’s  dictum 
that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  was  worth  a  subsidy  drew  from  Lord 
Mansfield  the  remark  that  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  for  the  liti¬ 
gation  it  had  caused  had  cost  at  least  two  subsidies.  We  ai’e 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  honour  of  our  public  men  is  price¬ 
less,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  price  we  have  to  pay 
for  it.  But  if  they  insist  that  we  shall  make  this  sacrifice  in  the 
arduous  task  of  patching  up  their  reputations,  perhaps  it  might 
be  possible  to  suggest  a  compromise.  If  they  will  be  satisfied  to 
introduce  a  Beform  Bill  only  every  alternate  year,  we  might  then 
obtain  some  respite  from  the  unprofitable  comedy  of  talking  it 
out.  According  to  this  arrangement,  we  should  have  one  year 
out  of  every  two  for  legislation,  and  the  other  for  organic  dis¬ 
cussions  ;  and  the  nation  would  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
which  of  the  two  occupations  was  the  most  useful. 

The  Beform  Bill  has  made  matters  infinitely  worse  this  year 
than  usual ;  but  the  crush  of  belated  Bills  clamouring  to  be  for¬ 
warded,  and  impeding  each  other  by  their  despairing  struggles 
to  get  on,  is  the  normal  condition  of  public  business  towards  the 
end  of  every  session.  Every  session  closes  with  regrets  for  past 
delays,  with  mutual  recriminations,  and  mutual  exhortations  to 
amendment ;  and  yet  every  year  sees  a  repetition  of  the 
same  dawdling  during  one-half  of  the  session,  and  the  same 
indecent  hurry  during  the  other.  It  is  like  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton’s  description  of  the  start  of  an  Arab  caravan,  which 
spends  half  the  morning  in  lounging  and  chattering  and  dis¬ 
cussing  when  and  how  it  shall  move,  and  at  last  packs  up 
in  a  scramble  of  five  minutes,  leaving  half  its  goods  behind.  At 
'  the  beginning  of  the  session  legislation  is  a  very  pleasant  matter. 
The  House  meets  for  real  business  about  twice  a  week,  devoting 
on  the  other  days  an  hour  or  two  to  proceedings  of  mere  form. 
Even  on  Government  nights  it  separates  scrupulously  at  midnight, 
eschews  Committees,  and  will  not  hear  of  morning  sittings. 
The  business,  too,  is  of  a  festive  and  sportsmanlike  character, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sitting  by  and  looking  on  while  the  principal 
gamecocks  of  the  House  dig  their  spurs  into  each  other.  Every¬ 


body  is  in  a  good  humour  and  full  of  hope.  The  Ministers  aro 
gay  with  the  thought  of  the  brilliant  achievements  by  which 
they  shall  confound  the  Opposition.  The  Opposition  are  gay 
with  the  thought  of  the  ingenious  intrigues  by  which  they  shall 
upset  the  Government.  The  working-bees  of  the  House  are 
each  of  them  cheerful  with  the  thought  that  his  pet  project  is 
well  forward,  and  are  sanguine  of  success  this  time  in  spite  of 
a  dozen  successive  years  of  disappointment.  The  prospect  of 
place,  fame,  or  usefulness,  according  to  each  man’s  tastes,  gives 
a  jocund  and  hopeful  air  to  every  tramper  on  the  legislative 
treadmill,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Poor  credulous  race 
— deceived  repeatedly,  and  never  disheartened.  How  little  of 
all  that  sanguine  alacrity,  of  all  those  gaily-budding  hopes  of 
usefulness  and  reputation  will  survive  the  dog-days !  A  cynic 
who  loves  to  smile  at  the  contrast  between  day-dreams  and 
their  awakening  has  food  enough  of  all  kinds  for  his  merri¬ 
ment.  The  difference  between  the  young  lady  decked  and 
wreathed  for  her  ball,  radiant  with  approaching  conquests, 
and  the  same  young  lady  sleepy,  dowdjq  and  disappointed,  at  a 
twelve  o’clock  breakfast  the  next  day,  is  his  commonest  form  of 
enjoyment.  Many  of  our  readers  will  amuse  themselves  during 
the  next  month  or  two  with  comparing  the  early  start  of  the 
beaming  Alpinist  and  his  merry  guides  with  his  meeker  return 
at  dusk,  ducked,  blinded,  and  footsore,  with  sulky  guides,  empty 
stomach,  and  object  unattained.  But  there  is  no  spectacle  at  once 
so  diverting  and  so  disheartening  as  the  contrast  between  the 
confident  patriot  of  February,  picturing  to  himself  a  limitless 
vista  of  philanthropic  triumph,  and  the  sodden,  pallid,  vigil-worn 
drudge,  drearily  reflecting  over  six  months  of  purely  fruitless  toil, 
as  he  drags  himself  to  his  last  Committee  in  July.  The  per¬ 
tinacity  of  these  working  members  is  truly  wonderful.  If  Bobert 
Bruce  had  lived  in  our  day,  he  would  not  have  needed  to  look  to 
the  spider  for  an  instance  of  an  animal  that  will  repair  a  web 
seven  times  broken.  These  crotchets  of  the  working  members 
very  rarely  pass  into  law ;  yet  year  after  year  they  reappear  in 
February,  crowd  the  notice-paper  for  months,  perhaps  furnish 
some  discussion  on  Wednesdays,  and  are  duly  massacred,  with¬ 
out  one  word  of  pity,  in  July. 

The  block  which  has  been  aggravated  this  session  by  the 
Beform  Bill  has  called  attention  at  last  to  the  difficulties  which 
are  now  making  legislation  next  to  an  impossibility.  Some 
remedy  to  it  is  more  urgently  needed  than  any  other  kind  of 
Parliamentary  Beform,  though  that  remedy  would  hardly  be 
attained  by  lowering  the  suffrage.  The  more  mere  adventurers 
get  into  the  House  of  Commons,  the  more  of  its  time  will  be 
wasted  in  talk  for  Bunkum.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  evil  so 
peculiarly  hopeless  in  its  character.  Very  many  proposals  for 
improvements  in  the  detail  of  business  might  be  suggested,  and 
very  many  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years.  It  would  be 
possible  to  avoid  the  waste  of  time  that  always  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session  by  bringing  all  the  derelicts  of  the 
previous  session  immediately  up  to  the  stage  at  which  they  were 
then  abandoned,  so  that  the  labours  that  were  broken  off  might  be 
resumed  almost  without  interruption.  If  all  measures  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  some  permanent  legal  officer  before 
their  introduction  into  the  House,  they  would  not  be  obnoxious 
to  the  objections  in  detail  by  which  so  much  of  the  available 
time  is  at  present  frittered  away.  Some  saving  of  time  might 
be  effected  if  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  content  to  sur¬ 
render  to  Committees,  upon  minor  matters,  that  discretion  which 
the  scramble  of  the  closing  session  practically  prevents  them 
exercising  themselves.  But  all  these  mere  palliatives  are  worse  than 
idle,  so  long  as  all  the  time  they  save  disappears  down  the  maw  of 
that  insatiable  fluency  which  is  the  real  difficulty  of  every  popular 
assembly.  It  is  of  no  use  to  economize  a  little  time  here,  or  a  little 
time  there,  if  the  only  result  is  to  give  to  a  metropolitan  member 
the  opportunity  oflaying  up  alittle  more  hustings  capital.  So  long 
as  constituencies  measure  the  merits  of  their  members  by  the 
activity  of  their  tongues,  so  long  Parliament  must  sit  and  listen, 
and  useful  measures  must  be  delayed  till  the  tongues  have 
wagged  as  long  as  the  constituencies  require.  It  is  an  evil  which 
increases,  and  will  increase.  Legislation  is  now*  only  possible 
when,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  voluble  members  can  be  over¬ 
reached.  Sometimes  they  are  caught  dining,  and  then  a  gre;,t 
start  is  made.  The  chief  value  of  morning  sittings  is  that  a  large 
number  of  them  are  unable  to  attend,  and,  consequently,  a  good 
deal  is  done.  Complaints  have  been  recently  made  of  the  sittings 
that  are  prolonged  after  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  these  two  or  three  hours  of  the  early  morning  aro 
the  most  precious  hours  Parliament  has  to  dispose  of.  The 
eternal  energy  of  the  popular  member’s  tongue  is  wearied  at  last, 
and  there  is  a  brief  respite  from  the  endless  flow  of  Bunkum.  By 
a  well-understood  rule,  Irish  business  is  always  taken  at  that 
hour,  for  nothing  but  absolute  exhaustion  will  check  the  Celt’s 
instinctive  eloquence.  Until  some  apostle  shall  arise  to  popularize 
the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  there  will  always  recur  the  laments  over 
the  session  whose  toil  has  achieved  no  triumph  and  whose  energy 
has  done  no  work.  Liberty  of  speech,  we  are  taught,  is  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Constitution — but  the  Constitution,  like  the  knights 
of  old,  runs  great  danger  of  being  smothered  by  its  own  armour. 
We  can  suggest  no  remedy,  unless  the  House  of  Commons  can 
be  induced  to  order  that  every  man,  not  being  a  Minister,  who 
shall  speak  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  shall  serve  a  week  on  a 
Select  Committee  for  his  pains. 
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AT  HOMES. 

T  has  often  been  remarked  that,  under  all  the  superficial  crust 
of  civilization,  the  primitive  barbarity  of  man  remains.  The 
cruelty  that  prompts  the  Indian  to  torture  his  captives  and  the 
cannibal  to  eat  his  enemy,  is  smothered,  not  extinguished,  by  the 
refinements  of  life.  Man  cannot  rid  himself  ot  the  disposition  to 
put  his  fellows  to  pain,  and  to  shield  himself  under  the  plea  of 
necessity.  But  in  civilized  life,  as  death  and  bodily  affliction 
seldom  follow  as  the  immediate  and  visible  consequences  of  this 
propensity  to  torture,  the  cruelty  is  often  so  managed  that  it  is 
concealed" from  those  who  inflict  it,  and  in  a  measure  from  those 
who  suffer  from  it.  Both  parties  try  to  persuade  themselves  that 
it  does  not  hurt  so  very  much,  after  all.  Many  of  the  small  tor¬ 
tures  of  life  also  fall  only  on  those  who  are  possessed  of  at  least 
moderate  riches,  or  are  acquainted  with  their  possessors  ;  and  the 
voice  of  general  and  popular  indignation  is  therefore  never  raised 
against  the  authors  of  the  torment.  An  excellent  instance  is 
afforded  by  “  At  Homes,”  which  yearly  cause  so  much  pain  and 
annoyance  in  London,  and  arc  yet  borne  very  meekly  and  gently. 
At  no  one  moment  of  the  process  do  the  tormentors  or  tormented 
exactly  realize  what  the  amount  of  suffering  is ;  and  as  the  pain 
is  treated  as  inevitable,  and  is  spread  over  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  there  is  no  violent  feeling  of  antagonism  awakened  by  it. 
Besides,  there  is  no  real  danger,  no  lasting  inconvenience  or 
misery  connected  with  it ;  and  so  the  sufferers  are  able  to  cheer 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  it  will  soon  be  over.  In  all 
these  respects  it  x'esembles  the  toothache  more  than  a  really 
serious  disease.  The  toothache  is  hard  to  bear,  but  the  pain  is 
distributed  over  many  hours,  and  it  does  not  injure  the  constitu¬ 
tion  or  shorten  life.  We  can  learn  to  go  through  “  At  Homes  ” 
with  the  same  sleepy  and  melancholy  courage  that  we  can  bring 
to  confront  the  toothache,  and  the  end  of  all  reflection  on  “  At 
Homes  ”  is  the  conviction  that  to  acquire  this  courage  is  the  true 
aim  of  the  wise.  There  is  no  chance  that  “At  Homes”  will 
cease  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  endure  them  in  a  proper 
spirit. 

They  will  not  cease,  because  there  must  be  some  means  by 
which  people  can  extend  costless  hospitality  to  the  great  body  of 
their  acquaintance  for  whom  they  do  not  care,  and  from  whom 
they  have  nothing  to  expect.  It  certainly  is  an  admirable  con¬ 
trivance  that,  by  merely  opening  the  drawing-room  doors  and 
lighting  the  wax-candles,  and  providing  one  ice  among  six,  several 
scores  of  people  should  be  considered  to  have  been  entertained 
and  had  hospitality  extended  to  them.  Economy  of  time  and 
means  is  the  great  secret  and  result  of  civilization,  and  if  we 
compare  an  “At  Home”  with  patriarchal  hospitality,  we  see  howr 
far  this  economy  can  go.  The  patriarch,  in  his  laborious  way, 
used  to  kill  his  fattest  kid,  and  bake  his  best  dough,  and  resign 
the  snuggest  corner  of  his  tent ;  and  when,  after  a  restless  night, 
he  used  to  walk  about  surveying  the  flock  from  which  his 
favourite  fatling  was  gone,  he  could  only  comfort  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  had  made  one  stranger  happy.  But  a 
modern  hostess  does  a  hundred  times  as  much  with  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  sacrifice  and  trouble.  She  has  but  to  smile  faintly  as 
dozens  of  her  wretched  acquaintances  pass  her,  to  be  civil  for 
two  or  three  hours,  to  incur  a  very  small  ice  bill,  and  when  she 
goes  to  bed  she  has  extended  hospitality  to  a  number  of  people 
sufficient  to  makeup  a  decent  Arab  tribe.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  her  pleasure  in  the  feat  would  be  damped  by  the  thought 
that,  however  curious  and  creditable  in  itself,  it  had  been  painful 
to  others.  But  such  is  the  strange  self-deception  of  the  human 
mind,  that  every  hostess,  although  fully  appreciating  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  “  At  Homes”  elsewhere,  hopes  that  her  guests  will  not 
understand  the  process  to  which  she  is  subjecting  them,  and  that, 
while  her  secret  purpose  is  to  polish  off  the  largest  possible  list 
of  acquaintance  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  no  one  sees  this, 
and  everybody  is  having  a  real  treat.  It  is  evident  from  the 
manner  of  many  hostesses  that  they  actually  expect  their  guests 
to  be  amused  at  the  entertainment.  Personally,  they  feel  trium¬ 
phant,  as  they  well  may,  for  they  are  obtaining  a  cheap  victory 
over  society,  and  they  look  to  see  the  radiation  of  this  triumph 
lighting  up  the  countenances  of  those  over  whom  it  is  won. 

They  do  not  always  look  in  vain,  so  far  as  their  lady  guests 
are  concerned.  The  patience  of  women  is  very  beautiful,  and 
they  will  sit  out  any  entertainment  under  the  sun  without  alter¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  their  church-going  expression.  It  is  difficult  to 
feel  sure  that  they  do  really  dislike  “At  Homes.”  They  are 
certain  of  wearing  a  nice  dress,  and  they  have  the  chance  of  a 
little  conversation.  But  even  if  they  did  dislike  the  process 
they  would  do  their  best  to  conceal  their  sufferings.  With  men 
it  is  very  different.  In  their  faces  may  be  traced  the  evident 
signs  of  two  separate  states  of  feeling.  In  some,  whose  minds  are 
well  regulated,  and  to  whom  reflection  and  a  desire  to  be  amiable 
have  taught  wisdom,  there  is  a  simple  expression  of  sleepy 
despair,  which  we  must  insist  that  any  one  can  attain  who  sets 
himself  heartily  to  attain  it.  But  on  many  faces  there  is  a  very 
different  expression — that  of  a  fierce  and  passionate  indignation. 
Persons  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  or  nervous  in  temperament,  or 
unbroken  into  the  usages  of  society,  cannot  command  all  at  once 
the  placidity  that  is  desirable.  Such  men,  when  they  stand  in  a 
corner  of  an  “  At  Home  ’’  and  find  the  dull  moments  slow  ly 
ticking  away  without  producing  any  change  in  the  dismal 
groups  around  them — when  they  have  exhausted  the  gloomy 
satisfaction  of  watching  the  struggles  with  which  the  precarious 


ices  are  contested — when  observation  has  nothing  more 
to  show  them  than  the  same  simper  on  every  woman’s  lips, 
and  the  same  scowl  on  every  man’s  brow — rebel  against 
the  lot  that  is  cast  upon  them.  Their  blood  boils  at  the 
thought  that  such  suffering  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  customs 
of  society  and  by  the  adroit  hospitality  of  the  lady  who  is  doing 
them  all  off  in  a  batch.  They  ask  who  are  they  that  they  should 
be  so  treated,  and  what  have  they  done  to  undergo  such 
penance.  Fancy,  too,  comes  with  her  treacherous  aid,  and  presents 
to  their  inward  vision  a  picture  which  makes  the  reality  before 
them  seem  doubly  horrible.  Bright  scenes  gleam  before  them, 
where  there  are  no  stiff’  people  talking  languidly  in  evening 
clothes,  where  sparing  dabs  of  pink  ice  arc  unknown,  and  where 
no  Gorgon  is  near  to  exact  from  them  a  laugh  while  she  is  freezing 
them  into  stone.  In  the  dim  and  purple  distance  of  dreamland 
they  see  ideal  banquets  where  tilings  really  eatable  are  enjoyed 
by  persons  in  the  ease  of  intimate  society.  Poor  fools  !  they  pay 
a  heavy  penalty  for  the  indulgence  given  to  the  vanities  of 
imagination,  for  the  inevitable  moment  arrives,  and  they  are 
again  brought  face  to  face  with  reality.  Their  future  is  then  in¬ 
tensified  tenfold — their  lot  seems  ten  times  more  miserable. 
Humanity  has  few  disenchantments  so  bitter  as  when  a  man  who 
has  allowed  his  thoughts  to  wander,  and  has  dreamed  of  having  a 
little  cold  meat  and  beer,  and  a  friendly  chat,  wakes  and  finds 
himself  still  at  an  “  At  Home.” 

It  is  want  of  consideration  that  makes  people  indulge  in  such 
feelings.  They  should  put  fairly  before  their  minds  how  useful 
and  convenient  these  “At  Homes”  are.  IIowr  are  acquaintances 
to  he  entertained  and  have  a  little  civility  shown  them  unless 
the  tiling  can  he  managed  in  some  such  simple  and  easy  way  P 
Society  is  now'  so  large,  and  so  many  persons  of  the  most 
different  habits  and  positions,  and  belonging  to  so  many  different 
nations,  come  to  London  in  the  season,  that  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  there  can  be  the  same  ease,  sociability,  and  friendship 
shown  to  a  miscellaneous  throng  that  used  to  pervade  small  and 
intimate  circles.  The  utility,  and  even  necessity  of  “  At 
Homes”  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  ofmen  that 
they  should  behave  as  reasonable  beings,  and  accept  in  a  candid 
and  straightforward  manner  w  hat  is  useful  and  necessary.  They 
should  control  their  imagination  and  repress  all  signs  of  indigna¬ 
tion  on  their  face.  No  sensible  person  asks  too  muck  of  them. 
All  that  can  fairly  be  expected  is,  that  they  should  sit  or  stand 
silent  and  sullen,  with  a  frank  air  of  martyrdom  on  their  coun¬ 
tenances.  And,  if  they  do  as  they  ought,  and  discharge  their 
duty  properly,  they  may  be  sure  of  finding  their  reward.  If 
“  At  Homes”  are  torture,  they  prepare  the  way  for  pleasure. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  agreeable  in  going  to  bed  after  an 
“At  Home,”  which  is  hardly  ever  experienced  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  except  perhaps  when  bed  follows  on  a  hot  bath 
taken  after  a  long  railway  journey.  There  is  a  very  delicate 
charm  in  the  ease  of  night  attire,  and  in  the  power  of  extending 
the  limbs  at  full  length,  when  an  “  At  Home”  has  been  honestly 
undergone.  And  the  reins  may  then  be  safely  given  to  the 
fancy.  If  memory  brings  back  dreams  of  the  past  evening,  and 
the  sufferer  is  once  more  hurried  to  the  dismal  scene  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  he  wakes  up  to  find  himself  at  ease  and  in  safety,  with 
the  soft  cool  sheets  about  him.  No  hostess  can  come  there 
bidding  him  grin  while  he  bears  what  she  inflicts.  There  are 
no  pink  ices  and  little  biscuits  there — no  fitful  gusts  of  anxious 
small-talk.  All  is  quiet,  and  repose,  and  peace.  If  a  savage 
never  suffers  under  an  “At  Home,”  he  never  knows  the  delight 
of  going  to  bed  after  one ;  and  the  civilization  which  creates  new 
forms  of  pain  gives  new-  power  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  that 
attends  the  cessation  of  social  tortures. 

The  object  of  an  “  At  Home”  is  not  to  give  or  receive  hospi¬ 
tality,  but  to  afford  those  invited  an  opportunity  of  feigning  to 
consider  that  hospitality  has  been  shown  them.  The  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  is  a  declaration  that  this  opportunity  is  taken 
advantage  of.  The  object  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  good  one.  As 
real  hospitality  cannot  be  shown  in  a  society  that  is  extending 
itself  indefinitely,  there  must  be  some  such  inode  in  which  ficti¬ 
tious  hospitality  shall  be  proffered  and  welcomed.  It  would  not 
do  for  persons  who  have  houses  in  London  to  offer  no  civility 
w  hatever  to  those  whom  they  do  not  know  intimately ;  and  at 
present  “At  Homes”  are  the  recognised  means  of  effecting  a 
desirable  object.  We  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  best  or 
simplest  means  that  could  be  devised,  but  just  now  they  and  no 
other  means  are  in  fashion.  As  civilization  makes  way,  a  still 
greater  economy  of  time  and  trouble  will  in  all  probability  manifest 
itself.  The  object  aimed  at  in  “At  Homes”  could  be  attained  more 
readily,  and  as  satisfactorily,  in  many  other  ways  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  For  instance,  a  lady  who  wished  to  have  it  recognised  by 
her  miscellaneous  acquaintances  that  she  had  been  civil  to  them 
might  issue  a  printed  circular  of  inquiry,  and  receive  in  answer 
an  acknowledgment  (perhaps  on  a  receipt-stamp)  that  all  the 
claims  on  her  hospitality  possessed  by  those  whom  she  ad¬ 
dressed  w  ere  amply  satisfied.  The  whole  object  of  “  At  Homes” 
would  thus  be  attained  by  an  interchange  of  letters  through  the 
post ;  and  if  it  seems  odd,  according  to  our  notions  at  present,  to 
manage  hospitality  in  this  way,  we  must  remember  that  an  “At 
Home”  would  seem  equally  odd  to  a  patriarch.  But  this  belongs 
to  the  future.  We  have  only  to  deal  with  the  fashions  of  our 
ow  n  times,  and  “  At  Homes,”  being  the  fashion  now,  should  be 
encountered  resolutely  and  patiently.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  guests  have  a  duty  to  perform,  the  hostess  has  a  lesson  which 
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she  really  should  take  to  heart.  A  woman  of  feeling  and  good 
principle  and  kindly  sympathy  should  show  that  she  has  a  sense 
of  what  she  is  doing  when  she  is  giving  an  “  At  Home.”  A  little 
modesty  and  penitence  would  suit  her  better  than  an  air  of 
triumph  and  of  arrogant  confidence.  It  is  true  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  society  at  large  that  she  is  putting  her  acquaintances 
to  pain,  but  she  should  have  the  decency  to  appear  sorry  for  what 
she  is  doing.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  a  hostess  betrayed 
a  little  anxiety  and  pity  for  her  victims — if  she  moved  about 
gently  and  tenderly  like  a  person  condemned  to  tread  on  other 
people’s  corns — if  she  accepted  excuses  readily,  and  showed  a 
comprehension  of  what  was  passing  in  the  brains  of  men — her 
guests  would  be  more  inclined  to  exert  themselves,  and  any  man 
who  did  not  school  his  features  into  an  expression  of  placid  stupor 
would  be  treated  as  a  rare  and  condemnable  exception. 


GENTLEMANLY  PROFESSIONS. 


w 


TA  are  all  of  us  sufferers  under  the  tyranny  of  gentility. 


Prom  the  moment  we  begin  to  dress  in  the  morning  till 
we  retire  again  at  night,  we  never  escape  from  its  sway.  It 
haunts  us  as  we  eat  and  as  we  walk— it  peers  into  our  dressing- 
rooms  and  spies  out  all  our  daily  habits.  It  puts  chimney-pots 
on  our  heads,  and  coats  of  quaint  and  uncouth  cut  on  our  backs, 
ranks  omnibuses  as  unholy  things,  and  sets  before  us  as  the 
object  of  our  ambition  the  glory  of  being  served  by  powdered 
louts  arrayed  in  gay  Court  dresses.  But,  being  a  patient  people, 
we  suffer  all  these  little  tyrannies  gladly,  especially  as  they  give 
us  the  pleasure  of  an  occasional  laugh  at  our  neighbours  when 
they  fail  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard.  But  when  gen¬ 
tility  steps  out  of  its  small  domain  and  attempts  to  govern  the 
greater  things  of  life,  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  century  re¬ 
sists.  It  used  to  force  a  man  wjio  had  been  insulted  to  stand  up 
and  be  shot  at  by  the  man  who  had  insulted  him.  But  for  some 
time  past  the  English  world  has  abandoned  this  medieval 
absurdity  to  the  enlightened  and  advanced  democracy  of  the 
West.  Time  was  when  it  insisted  that  marriages  should  be  a 
sort  of  heraldic  partnership,  in  which  each  side  was  to  bring  an 
equal  number  of  inches  of  pedigree  into  the  common  stock,  and 
a  mesalliance  was  looked  upon  as  something  considerably  more 
dishonourable  than  an  adultery.  But  in  recent  times  the  common 
sense  of  the  community — except,  of  course,  in  the  agricultural 
counties,  where  that  faculty  is  languid — has  adopted  the  more 
sordid  view  that  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  persons  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  ought  to  be  principally  consulted.  But 
there  is  one  department  of  human  action  over  which  gentility 
still  exercises  a  pernicious  remnant  of  its  old  usurped  dominion. 
There  are  still  such  things  as  gentlemanly  professions ;  and 
therefore,  by  an  inevitable  consequence,  there  is  a  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  mass  of  gentlemanly  poverty. 

There  is  a  large  section  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  with  whom  the  precepts  of  gentility  are  a  religious 
obligation— a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  which  altereth  not. 
They  are  marked  off  by  no  distinct  line  of  rank,  or  property,  or 
manner,  or  refinement,  or  even  of  political  opinion — for  many 
advanced  Whigs  will  be  found  among  their  number.  Intellect 
seems  to  be  the  only  quality  incompatible  with  their  faith.  Like 
some  of  the  Hindoo  sects,  they  worship  a  Goddess  of  Evil,  whose 
name  is  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  strive  to  propitiate  her  by  ascetic  and 
self-torturing  observances  of  the  convenances  and  the  bienseanees. 
They  live  in  this  world  in  a  constant  fear  of  losing  caste,  and 
look  forward  to  the  next  with  some  apprehension  lest  the  society 
should  be  mixed.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  their 
goddess  that  their  sons  shall  be  brought  up  as  “  gentlemen 
which  elastic  word  is  further  limited  by  the  gloss  that  they  shall 
serve  no  one  except  the  Queen  or  the  Church,  or,  if  they  are  to 
receive  payment  for  work  done  from  anybody  else — a  practice  at 
which  the  strictest  professors  of  the  sect  look  askance — it  must 
be  as  barristers  or  doctors.  If  any  one  of  them  steps  beyond 
this  line,  and  becomes  a  merchant,  or  a  farmer,  or  a  clerk  in  any 
but  a  Government  office,  he  is  held  to  have  degraded  himself,  and 
incurs  the  full  penalty  denounced  by  their  religion  against  back¬ 
sliders — a  penalty  so  awful  that  none  of  them  can  ever  be  induced 
particularly  to  describe  it,  but  which  appears  to  consist  princi¬ 
pally  in  being  looked  down  upon  by  the  sect.  This  was  all  very 
well  in  the  good  old  days  of  jobbing,  when  there  was  a  berth 
for  everybody  and  everybody  for  his  berth.  In  those  days,  the 
magic  circle  of  gentility  was  very  limited,  and  the  condition  of 
the  law  and  of  the  government  made  the  horizon  of  genteel 
prospects  very  wide.  Everything  went  by  favour,  and  therefore 
everything  was  got  by  begging.  To  push  your  son  was  a  polite 
euphemism  which  meant  to  beg  for  him.  But  there  were  plums 
in  those  days — real  plums — which  were  worth  a  good  deal  of 
begging  and  a  good  deal  of  dirt'  eating,  and  which  satisfied  the 
hungriest  when  they  were  shaken  down  at  last.  Unhappily,  the 
evil  days  have  come  upon  us  since  then.  The  magic  circle  has 
infinitely  widened — the  spoils  provided  for  the  sustenance  of 
those  whom  it  includes  have  become  infinitely  scantier.  The 
“  gentlemanly  professions”  are  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by 
aspirants  pressing  in  from  without,  who  argue  that  because  the 
“  caste”  frequent  them,  therefore  they  will  constitute  an  admis¬ 
sion  to  tire  “caste”- — an  object  which  people  value  just  as  they 
value  ugly  green  china,  because  it  is  not  in  everybody’s  power  to 
possess  it.  The  result  is,  that  gentility  is  beginning  to  be  sorely 
pressed  to  satisfy  the  vulgar  necessity  of  living.  The  gentlemanly 


labour-market  is  glutted.  The  supply  of  well-dressed  young 
gentlemen  looking  for  work  is  constantly  in  excess  of  the  demand 
for  their  valuable  services,  and  the  artificial  stimulus  prevents 
the  inequality  from  rectifying  itself.  Gentlemanly  employments 
are  becoming  more  and  more  overstocked,  and  less  and  less  re¬ 
munerative.  Gloomier  and  gloomier  is  the  prospect  that  rises 
before  the  needy  English  hidalgo  with  five  promising  sons  to 
dispose  of.  England  indeed  is  growing  incalculably  richer  ;  but 
her  wealth  is  due  to  manufactures,  and  colonies,  and  commerce, 
and  it  is  in  these  that  they  who  would  share  in  it  must  work. 
Very  little  of  that  wealth  reaches  the  devout  believer  in  gentle¬ 
manly  professions.  All  his  pasture  grounds  are  drying  up  year 
by  year.  Success  in  the  law  is  both  rarer  and  less  lucrative  than 
it  was,  and  what  remains  of  it  is  reserved  as  a  marriage  portion 
for  the  sons-in-law  of  attorneys.  The  newspapers  are  filled  with 
the  wails  of  the  starving  clergy,  unable  to  live  without  help,  and 
forbidden  by  law  to  help  themselves.  There  are  still  prizes  in 
the  Church,  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  no  system  of  promotion  by 
which  a  man  without  personal  or  party  interest  can  even  hope  to 
attain  a  competence.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  desolate 
as  the  prospects  of  a  curate  who  has  neither  party  leader  nor 
rich  patron  to  befriend  him — in  oth  r  words,  of  at  least  one-half 
of  those  who  yearly  resort  to  the  Church  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  They  begin  at  eighty  pounds  a-year  ;  and  an  advertisement 
for  a  curate  on  this  salary  will  bring  in  a  score  of  applications. 
Then  their  usual  course  is  to  marry  and  beget  nine  children  ; 
and  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  ambition  is  a  Teel  district  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year.  The  daughters  become  the 
drudge  governesses  at  ten  shillings  a-week — (lie  sons  would 
probably  be  only  too  thankful  for  the  clerkship  which  their 
father  disdained  as  a  loss  of  caste.  We  do  not  of  course  speak 
of  the  minority,  who  take  orders  from  a  higher  motive  than 
self-maintenance.  This  class  of  minds  would  probably  look  upon 
the  wife  and  nine  children  as  unnecessary  adjuncts  until 
they  could  support  them.  The  navy  is  scarcely  a  more  cheerful 
prospect  for  the  poor  wretch  who  has  not  interest  to  push  him 
on.  A  station  in  the  Bight-  of  Benin,  a  broken  constitution,  and 
a  lieutenant’s  half-pay  is  the  reward  to  which  hundreds  have 
been  conducted  by  the  boyish  desire  of  wearing  epaulets.  Of 
course,  the  navy  has  more  to  offer  in  time  of  war.  A  lucky 
captain  may  make  a  small  fortune  out  of  prizes ;  and  if  he  tails, 
he  may  at  least  comfort  himself  with  such  solace  as  patriotic 
reflections  can  afford.  But  the  broken-hearted,  threadbare,  half¬ 
pay  officer,  who  may  be  met  with  in  almost  every  country  town 
in  England,  has  known  very  little  of  war.  The  army  is  wholly 
'  beside  the  question,  because  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  pastime 
for  the  rich  and  a  sustenance  for  the  poor.  It  is  notorious  that 
a  man  cannot  live  upon  his  pay.  and  if  he  could,  he  must  buy 
the  privilege  of  doing  so  at  a  price  larger  than  the  pay  is  worth. 
If  a  man  has  only  6000I.  he  had  far  better  invest  it  in  llupee 
five  per  cents,  than  in  buying  the  steps  up  to  a  colonelcy.  Of 
diplomacy  it  is  also  needless  to  say  much.  It  is  only  the  higher 
grades  that  are  tolerably  paid ;  and  while  in  some  embassies, 
such  as  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  a  well-understood  thing  that,  the 
salary  is  not  adequate  to  the  expenses,  in  others  a  Minister  can 
only  save  by  exposing  himself  to  constant  disparagement  for 
inhospitality  and  stinginess. 

The  Government  and  the  Church  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
scanty  pittances  with  which  they  secure  for  their  service  the  best 
talents  and  energy  of  the  country.  Like  prudent  employers, 
they  refuse  to  give  higher  pay  than  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
exacts.  So  long  as  there  are  hundreds  of  foolish  young  men 
willing  to  enter  upon  a  desolate  life  and  a  hopeless  career,  and 
to  esteem  themselves  adequately  paid  by  that  arbitrary  seal  of 
respectability  which  costs  nothing  to  the  giver  and  in  no  way- 
benefits  the  receiver,  so  long  they  would  be  equally  foolish  if 
they  offered  higher  terms.  But  the  system  is  far  from  working 
well,  though  they  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its  defects. 
Compelled  by  the  phantom  of  gentility,  the  men  endure  to  go  on 
with  all  the  miseries  of  a  career  which  promises  them  nothing  ; 
but  they  are  not  contented.  The  patriarchal  but  starving  curate, 
the  despairing  lieutenant  in  an  unwholesome  station,  the  grey¬ 
headed  Government  clerk  who  has  risen  by  gradual  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  pinnacle  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  have 
all  had  early  friends  who  were  les3  trammelled  by  gentility, 
and  who,  in  colonial  or  commercial  life,  have  grown  fat  upon 
their  freedom.  They  forget  that  their  pay  has  been  according 
to  contract,  supplemented  with  the  rations  of  gentility 
for  which  they  bargained,  for  their  early  illusions  as  to  its 
value  have  probably  been  modified ;  and  they  vent  their 
wrath  at  the  disheartening  contrast  in  bitter  maledictions 
against  the  ingratitude  of  their  country.  These  grumblers  do 
not  make  efficient  servants.  They  are  apt  to  look  on  their  en¬ 
gagement  as  a  Shylock’s  covenaut,  and  not  to  give  a  drop  of 
service  beyoud  what  is  written  in  the  bond;  and  the  cleverer  and 
the  more  ambitious  they  are,  the  bitterer  their  discontent  at 
finding  that  what  they  call  their  devotion  to  their  country  has 
distanced  them  in  the  race  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
new  system  of  competition,  that  this  class  of  sullen  malcontents 
is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  The  dulness  that  used 
to  reign  in  Government  offices  was  thickskinned  and  complacent, 
and  penetrated  to  the  last  with  a  thankful  conviction  of  its  own 
intense  respectability.  With  so  much  of  conscious  dignity  to 
reward  them,  the  older  race  of  clerks  were  patient  of  scanty 
salaries  ;  but  this  delusion  is  not  likely  to  prevail  with  the 
sharper  wits  whom  the  competitive  examinations  are  bringing  into 
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the  offices.  The  gentility  superstition  will  drive  even  clever  lads 
into  the  dismal  career  of  a  Government  clerkship;  hut  it  vill 
hardly,  when  they  are  middle-aged  men,  comfort  them  for  what 
they  have  done.  Of  course  all  this  discontent  would  he  removed 
if  a  healthier  feeling  prevailed  as  to  the  choice  of  an  occupation. 
If  professions  were  selected  without  any  regard  to  the  caste  they 
would  confer,  no  one  would  be  satisfied  with  Government  pay  as 
it  is  now,  either  in  the  civil  or  military  services.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  an  acute  suffering  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  obliged  to 
raise  his  Estimates  ;  but  the  nation  would  be  the  gainer.  The 
Exchequer  might  suffer  for  a  time  from  the  necessity  of  greater 
liberality,  but  a  heartier  and  more  genuine  service  would  more 
than  make  up  the  loss. 


THE  FIRST  VOYAGE  OF  THE  GREAT  EASTERN. 

mllE  success  of  the  Great  Eastern  may  now  be  pronounced 
JL  complete.  In  spite  of  various  causes  which  operated  to 
reduce  her  speed,  she  has  performed  her  first  voyage  so  rapidly, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  easily,  and  with  such  comfort  and 
enjoyment  to  all  on  board,  that  we  cannot  doubt  her  vast  supe¬ 
riority  over  all  existing  vessels  as  a  means  ot  speedy  and  con¬ 
venient  communication  with  the  most  distant  possessions  of  the 
British  Crown.  She  is  best  adapted  for  the  service  indicated  by 
her  name  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  national  advantage  to  have 
her  running  between  this  country  and  the  East  Indies.^  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  she  would  make  the  voyage  to  Calcutta 
within  the  time  originally  calculated — that  is,  thirty  or  thirty- 
three  days.  She  would  thus  afford  a  means  of  transit  for  pas¬ 
sengers  to  and  from  India  equal  in  speed  to  the  overland 
route,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  agreeable,  while  her 
immense  capacity  for  conveying  troops  rapidly  and  in  full  effi¬ 
ciency  must  add  largely  to  the  confidence  with  which  possible 
future  troubles  in  the  Indian  Empire  might  be  confronted.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Great  Eastern  was  not 
designed  for  a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  but  tor  making  long 
voyages  at  a  speed  higher  than  is  attained  by  any  steamers  now 
afloat,  and  with  a  less  expenditure  of  fuel  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  moved.  Exaggerated  expectations  were  at  one  time  pre¬ 
valent  as  to  her  speed,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
in  judging  of  her  late  performance,  that  she  was  intended  to 
make  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  or  to  Australia  at  an  average 
rate  of  14  to  14^  knots  per  hour,  or  about  400  miles  per  day. 
We  believe  that  at  this  rate  of  progress  she  would  reach  Calcutta 
in  about  33  days,  and  Port  Philip  in  about  36  days.  There  is 
now  strong  reason  to  expect  that  she  will  prove  herself  able  to 
sustain,  and  even  to  exceed,  the  rate  of  14  knots  per  hour,  which 
was  attained  at  intervals  on  more  than  one  day  of  her  passage  to 
New  York;  and  if  she  does  this,  she  will  have  fulfilled  the  cal¬ 
culations  upon  which  she  was  constructed. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  result  of  the  trial  trip  which 
preceded  the  recent  voyage  was  unsatisfactory  as  regards  speed, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  apprehension  that  her 
engines  did  not  possess  the  power  demanded  by  her  enormous 
size.  It  is  true  that  there  were  various  circumstances  tending  to 
account  for  the  partial  failure  of  that  experiment ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  ship  did  actually  attain  for  a  short  time  to  a  higher 
speed  than  she  received  credit  for  in  the  official  statement  of  her 
performance.  But  the  conclusion  that  she  could  do  all  that  she 
was  designed  to  do  rested  more  upon  reasoning  than  upon  recent 
facts,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  ship’s  history  during  the 
previous  twelve  months  had  destroyed  much  of  the  confidence 
with  which  she  was  at  first  regarded.  It  is  of  course  entirely 
illogical  to  conclude  that  a  ship  cannot  make  fourteen  knots  an 
hour  because  an  explosion  has  taken  place  on  board ;  but  the 
British  public  is  apt  to  be  illogical,  and  all  candidates  for  its 
favour  are  likely  to  learn  the  lesson  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  But  now  that  there  are  facts  as  well  as  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  Great  Eastern  is  as  fast  a  ship  as  she  was  meant 
to  be,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  will  do  her  justice. 

The  Great  Eastern  left  the  Needles  at  ten  a.m.  on  Sunday, 
the  17  th  ult.,  and  she  reached  the  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse  at 
half-past  seven  a.m.  on  Thursday,  the  28th.  Adding  about  five 
hours  for  the  difference  in  longitude,  she  took  eleven  days  and  two 
or  three  hours  to  make  a  voyage  of  3242  nautical  miles.  She  did 
not  take  the  shortest  course  by  about  270  miles,  and  she  lost  at 
least  a  day  from  getting  into  the  adverse  Gulf  Stream,  and  from 
fog,  which  obliged  her  to  go  at  half-speed.  The  voyage  from  the 
Needles  to  New  York  has  been  done  within  ten  days,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Great  Eastern  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  remarkably 
speedy  passage.  Nor  was  that  her  captain’s  object.  He  sought 
to  avoid  all  risk,  and  gradually  to  devclope  his  magnificent 
vessel’s  powers,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  what,  she 
might  be  expected  to  do  hereafter.  The  obstruction  caused  by 
the  dense  growth  of  weed  upon  the  ship’s  bottom  is  estimated  to 
make  a  difference  of  two  knots  an  hour  in  her  speed.  With  a 
clean  bottom,  and  upon  a  second  or  third  trial,  the  Great  Eastern 
may  be  expected  to  reach,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
a  speed  ot  sixteen  knots  an  hour,  and  to  maintain  an  average 
of  at  least  14  knots  throughout  a  five  weeks’  voyage.  The 
facts  upon  which  this  opinion  is  grounded  are,  that  on  her  second 
day  the  ship  ran  340  knots  in  24^  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  13A 
knots  per  hour ;  and  on  her  ninth  day  she  ran  333  knots  in  the 
same  time,  or  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  13^  knots  per  hour. 


The  power  expended  by  the  engines  was  much  greater  on  the 
ninth  day  than  on  the  second,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  was 
also  greater,  and  yet  the  distance  run  was  rather  less.  The 
reason  was,  that  the  ship  was  working  against  a  current  which  is 
stated  in  charts  to  run  at  two  knots  an  hour  in  that  part  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  where  the  ship  then  found  herself.  If  we  allow  only 
one  knot  per  hour  for  this  current  and  another  knot  for  the  foul 
state  of  the  ship’s  bottom,  the  result  is  that  the  Great  Eastern 
can  maintain  for  an  entire  day  a  speed  of  13^  knots  per  hour; 
and  if  she  could  do  this  for  one  day  she  could  do  it  for  several 
days  successively,  so  as  to  compensate  for  loss  of  time  from  dif¬ 
ferent  causes  during  a  long  voyage.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  average  speed  of  her  future  voyages  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  14  or  1 4 >,  knots  per  hour. 

The  average  daily  consumption  of  coal  during  this  voyage  was 
about  260  tons.  The  daily  consumption  on  board  such  a  ship 
as  the  Persia,  belonging  to  the  Cunard  line,  is  stated  to  be  170 
or  180  tons.  But  the  tonnage  of  the  Persia  is  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Great  Eastern.  In  speed,  the  Persia, 
at  her  best,  has  been  equalled  by  the  Great  Eastern  under 
several  disadvantages.  And  besides,  such  a  vessel  as  the  Persia 
can  only  carry  coal- sufficient  for  a  short  voyage,  whereas  the 
Great  Eastern  can  carry  enough  to  take  her  to  Calcutta  and  to 
bring  her  part  of  the  way  back.  Steam  communication  with  the 
United  States  may  be  conveniently  performed  by  such  vessels  as 
the  Persia,  but  on  longer  voyages  the  necessity  for  larger  ships 
is  much  more  strongly  felt.  A  steamer  of  ordinary  dimensions 
must  stop  on  her  voyage  to  coal,  and  thus  time  is  lost — and  time, 
in  various  ways,  is  money.  The  coal,  loo,  which  she  takes  on 
board  costs  four  times  as  much  as  it  would  in  England.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  in  some  items  of  working  expense  the  large 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  small  steamer;  and  if  such 
vessels  as  the  Great  Eastern  could  command  a  full  supply  of 
passengers  and  cargo,  their  commercial  success  would  be  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  is  their  speed,  safety,  and  convenience. 

Whatever  coldness  or  want  of  faith  may  have  been  exhibited 
towards  the  giant  ship  at  home,  her  owners  cannot  complain  of 
any  lack  of  enthusiasm  at  New  York.  But  whether  the  prevail¬ 
ing  excitement  will  vent  itself  in  a  free  ilow  of  dollars  remains  to 
be  seen.  Of  words  of  praise  there  is  an  amazing  atlluence.  The 
New  York  Herald  devotes  eighteen  closely-printed  columns  to 
a  very  full  and  interesting  journal  of  the  voyage,  a  description  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  varying  fortunes  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  two 
companies  that  have  owned  her,  and  to  copious  descriptions  of 
such  incidents  as  “  boarding  of  the  ship  from  the  steam-tug 
Achilles,"  “  visit  of  the  consignees,”  “landing  the  passengers,” 
&c.  &c.  A  journalist  of  the  Old  World  would,  perhaps,  find  a 
difficulty  in  saying  anything  upon  some  of  the  topics  thus 
brought  forward.  A  steam-tug,  for  example,  is  neither  a  new, 
nor  a  beautiful,  nor  even  an  interesting  object,  and  almost  the 
only  observation  that  occurs  to  one  upon  a  steam-tug  approach¬ 
ing  the  Great  Eastern  is  that  she  must  have  looked  very  small. 
Perhaps  this  was  all  that  occurred  to  the  passengers  who  looked 
over  her  side,  although,  to  the  reporter  of  the  Herald,  it 
appeared  that  “  no  little  sensation  ”  was  caused  by  the  tug’s 
approach.  The  tug,  or  at  least  its  gifted  passenger,  could 
do  no  less  than  reciprocate  the  sensation  ;  and  thus  half  of 
one  of  the  eighteen  columns  is  at  once  supplied.  It  must  be 
owned  that  a  gentleman  who  can  write  about  the  “  beautiful 
tapering  masts  ”  of  the  Great  Eastern  possesses  an  eye  and  a 
style  which  ought  to  be  highly  valued  by  his  employers.  But 
another  of  these  active  emissaries  of  the  Herald  finds  matter 
for  observation  even  in  a  more  surprising  quarter.  He  wit¬ 
nessed  the  landing  of  the  passengers.  “The  baggage  presented 
a  varied  and  strange  appearance.”  So,  we  suppose,  does  the 
baggage  of  fifty  gentlemen  on  a  railway  platform — at  least,  if 
variety  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  strangeness.  The  reporter 
was  apparently  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  packages  wete  not 
all  alike.  Some  persons  have,  on  similar  occasions,  been 
struck  with  the  fact  of  an  embarrassing  resemblance  betweeh 
their  own  and  their  neighbours’  carpet-bags.  And  besides, 
the  packages  were  “piled  up  in  confusion.”  This,  again, 
is  a  phenomenon  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  Old  World. 
Even  when  we  read  concerning  a  dinner  which  took  place 
on  board,  that  “choice  wines  accompanied  the  repast, 
which  were  partaken  of  with  that  moderation  which  always 
marks  a  party  of  gentlemen,”  and  presently,  that  “  at  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  the  cloth  was  removed” — we  feel  that  these 
are  matters  which,  in  a  smaller  ship,  and  on  a  less  momentous 
occasiou,  would  be  called  trivial.  But  it  is  a  striking  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  immense  size  of  the  Great  Eastern,  that  in  her 
saloon  penny-a-lining  becomes  history,  Mr.  Moses  H.  Griunell 
figures  as  a  hero,  and  “the  Press  of  New  York”  rises  into  the 
first  of  toasts. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  RAY  SOCIETY. 

EBHAPS  very  few  readers  who  are  not  professed  followers 
of  natural  science  have  heard  of  the  Bay  Society,  or  seen  the 
series  of  beautiful  works  that  owe  their  existence  to  it.  It  was 
established  in  1844,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  publishing  works  on 
natural  history  too  costly,  or  too  little  popular  in  character,  to 
be  within  the  means  of  their  authors,  or  sufficiently  tempting  to 
ordinary  publishers.  The  management  of  the  Society  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  Council  comprising  nearly  all  the  leading 
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naturalists  of  this  country,  and  the  result  has  been  that,  during  I 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  members  have  received,  in  return  for 
their  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea,  eighteen  octavo  volumes, 
and  twelve  in  large  quarto,  most  of  them  illustrated  by  coloured 
plates,  excellent  in  style  and  execution.  A  few  of  the  worts 
ublishcd  by  the  Society  are  translations  from  valuable  memoirs 
y  foreign  naturalists,  but  the  great  majority  are  important  new 
works  by  British  men  ot  science,  very  few  of  which  would  have 
seen  the  light  but  for  the  resources  made  available  through  the 
Itay  Society.  Partly,  perhaps,  through  accident,  and  partly 
because  they  especially  required  further  illustration,  the  largest 
share  of  patronage  has  been  given  to  works  illustrating  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  lower  tribes  of  aquatic  animals. 

In  these  days  of  salt  and  fresh-water  aquaria,  when  polypes 
and  annelids  and  mollusks  have  been  introduced  into  the  haunts 
of  polite  society,  it  seems  desirable  to  suggest  to  the  fair  pro¬ 
prietors  that  they  may  turn  their  live  stock  to  better  account 
than  merely  to  make  pets  or  toys  of  them.  A  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  these  curious  creatures  will  add  tenfold  to  the 
interest  of  preserving  them,  and  give  larger  and  truer  views  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  animated  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  works 
published  by  the  Bay  Society  are  very  far  from  giving  a  complete 
survey  of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals.  Detailed  descriptions  and 
figures  of  those  that  inhabit  the  sea  alone,  on  the  plan  of  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Hancock’s  beautiful  Monograph  of  the  British  Nudi- 
hranchiate  Mollusca,  would  give  employment  to  an  entire  gene¬ 
ration  of  naturalists,  and  would  attain  to  a  degree  of  bulk  and 
cost  unsuitable  for  ordinary  purchasers.  The  works  already  pub¬ 
lished  illustrate  very  completely  certain  tribes  previously  little 
mentioned  in  English  books  of  natural  history,  and  afford  a  model 
to  those  who  are  zealous  or  ambitious  enough  to  pursue  further 
inquiry  on  their  own  account. 

The  last  published  volume  is  a  memoir  by  Professor  Huxley, 
upon  two  tribes  of  Oceanic  Hydrozoa — animals  that  rarely  come 
within  the  sphere  of  observation  of  amateur  naturalists.  On  this 
account,  although  a  work  of  great  value  and  importance  to  the 
scientific  zoologist,  it  is  not  likely  to  attract  much  general  notice  ; 
nor  is  it  our  intention  to  discuss  thejmerits- of  a  book  that  of  itself 
will  be  certain  to  obtain  full  attention  from  men  of  science.  We 
will  merely  remark  that  the  learned  author  has  omitted  one 
branch  of  information  which  in  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge 
is  of  considerable  importance — that  which  regards  the  geogra¬ 
phical  distribution  of  the  animals  included  in  his  memoir. 

We  have  invited  attention  to  Professor  Huxley’s  work  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  preface,  in  which  he  recounts  the  history  of  the 
publication  of  his  book,  because  it  suggests  reflections  that  are  not 
without  general  interest.  It  does  not  require  the  aid  of  the  writer’s 
dry  but  good-humoured  sarcasm  to  give  to  his  tale  a  certain  comic 
interest.  It  may  be  told  in  few  words.  Mr.  Huxley,  when  a 
young  medical  officer  of  the  navy,  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  John 
Itichardson  by  his  ardour  in  the  pursuitof  natural  science.  Through 
that  gentleman’s  recommendation  he  was  offered,  and  joyfully 
accepted,  the  post  of  assistant-surgeon  on  board  the  Rattlesnake, 
when  that  ship  was  despatched,  in  1846,  on  an  expedition  for  sur¬ 
veying  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  and  the  reefs  extending  to 
New  Guinea  and  the*Louisiade  Archipelago.  During  four  years’ 
absence  from  England,  Mr.  Huxley  laboured  assiduously  at  the 
study  of  the  marine  animals  that  fell  in  his  way,  and  sent 
home  to  England  several  papers,  which  obtained  the  notice 
and  high  approval  of  competent  judges.  In  the  same  interval, 
some  persons  of  influence  had  succeeded  in  urging  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  to  show  a  disposition  to  encourage  scientific  pur¬ 
suits  among  the  officers  of  the  navy.  The  assistance  of  several 
men  of  eminence  was  obtained  for  the  preparation  of  an  excellent 
Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry',  expressly  designed  for  the  naval 
service ;  and  prefixed  to  the  same  volume  was  a  memorandum 
declaring  the  desire  of  their  Lordships  to  give  “  new  facilities 
and  encouragement  to  the  collection  of  information  upon  scientific 
subjects  by  the  officers,  and  more  particularly  the  medical 
officers,  of  her  Majesty’s  navy,  when  upon  foreign  service,”  and 
promising  pecuniary  reward  or  promotion  to  those  who  should 
succeed  in  producing  eminently  useful  results.  Emboldened  by 
this  declaration  and  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  leading 
naturalists  at  home,  Mr.  Huxley,  on  his  return  to  England,  lost 
no  time  in  applying  for  permission  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
labours — expecting,  of  course,  that  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the 
expense  of  publication  would  be  defrayed  by  the  authorities  w  ho 
had  so  lately  proclaimed  their  munificent  intentions  in  favour 
of  science  and  its  cultivators.  The  official  reply  is  complete. 
“  Their  Lordships”  give  their  full  sanction  to  the  publication — 
trust  that  “  the  writer  w  ill  produce  a  work  alike  creditable  to  him¬ 
self,  to  his  late  captain,  by  whom  he  was  selected  for  it,  and  to 
her  Majesty’s  service” — but  add  that  they  “will  not  allow  any 
charge  to  be  made  upon  the  public  towards  the  expense.”  The 
experienced  chief-clerk  or  assistant-secretary  who  composed  this 
letter  probably  never  knew,  or  quite  forgot,  that  illustrated 
scientific  works,  when  not  of  a  purely  popular  character,  cannot 
be  published  without  incurring  a  heavy  first  cost,  which 
is  not  often  repaid  by  the  subsequent  sale  of  the  book. 
This  official  suggestion  to  the  young  assistant-surgeon,  that 
he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  expend  several  hundred  pounds 
for  the  benefit  of  science,  was  not  very  likely  to  bear  fruit.  In 
vain  did  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British 
Association,  and  other  eminent  men,  urge  upon  the  Government 
authorities  that  if  it  be  worth  while  to  send  out  scientific  men  on 


Government  expeditions,  it  cannot  be  good  policy  to  refuse  them 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  public  the  results  of  their  labours. 
The  guardians  of  the  public  purse  stood  firm.  Notk'ng  would 
induce  them  to  grant  the  300/.  which  was  sought  for  ;  but  they 
made  no  objection  to  give  Mr.  Huxley  a  nominal  appointment, 
carrying  with  it  pay  and  no  duty,  w  hich  was  continued  for  three 
or  four  years  during  which  he  was  urging  his  suit,  until  at  last, 
as  he  states,  he  received  50 1.  more  than  the  sum  which,  if 
granted  at  once,  would  have  effected  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Huxley’s 
manuscript.  His  narrative  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  somo 
insight  into  the  way  in  w'hich  our  administrative  departments 
habitually  deal  with  business  involving  the  interests  of  science, 
and  induces  us  to  consider  whether  any  improvement  in  that 
respect  is  practicable. 

Most  of  our  leading  public  men  completed  their  education 
before  physical  science  had  obtained  the  important  place  in 
general  estimation  that  it  now  holds.  Many  of  them  have  so  far 
advanced  with  the  general  movement  of  the  age  as,  either  fr.  m 
policy  or  inclination,  to  be  well  inclined  to  patronize  science  and 
scientific  men,  and  very  ready  to  speak  of  them  on  all  public 
occa-ions  with  interest  and  respect.  But,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  they  are  most  imperfectly  acquainted  even  with  the  broad 
outlines  and  foundations  of  science,  and  utterly  devoid  of  that 
insight  into  the  mutual  relations  of  its  several  departments  which 
can  be  gained  onty  by  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  outer 
court,  and  made  themselves  thoroughly  conversant  with  some 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  edifice.  The  political  chiefs  of  our  public 
offices  are  usually  better  disposed  towards  science  than  the 
permanent  officials  ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  men  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  class  feel  themselves  competent  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  any  point  that  involves  an  appreciation  of  the  nature 
or  bearing  of  any  given  scientific  question.  The  consequence  is, 
that  all  such  matters  are  treated  with  an  utter  want  of  clear  and 
consistent  views.  Large  sums  are  sometimes  expended  for  very 
inadequate  objects,  and  small  ones  refused  w here  they  w  ould 
secure  results  of  real  value  and  importance.  Very  commonly, 
indeed,  as  in  the  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  Huxley,  profuseness 
and  parsimony  meet  together,  and  share  between  them  the 
management  of  the  same  transaction.  Tens  of  thousands  are 
laid  out  upon  some  distant  expedition,  and  brave  and  able  men 
expend  their  labour  and  their  health  in  striving  to  add  to  the 
treasury  of  knowledge  ;  yet,  not  once,  but  over  and  over  again, 
it  has  happened  that  the  same  authority  that  sent  them  out  and 
paid  them  has  refused  to  provide  the  trifling  sum  requisite  for 
making  their  results  available  to  the  world. 

The  East  India  Company — which,  in  this  respect,  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  Government  departments  in  Downing- 
street  and  Whitehall — at  various  times  laid  out  large  sums  in 
connexion  with  Scientific  objects.  Enormous  collections  of 
dried  plants,  and  other  valuable  materials  that  must  have  cost 
many  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  procuring,  were  stored  in 
Leadenhall-streef,  but  no  means  were  taken  to  make  these 
available  to  science,  or  even  to  preserve  them  from  decay  and 
destruction  ;  and  w  hen,  after  many  years,  the  Directors  con¬ 
sented  to  transfer  them  to  the  National  Museum  at  Kew,  they 
were  in  such  a  condition  that,  as  we  have  heard,  fully  one-half 
had  been  actually  devoured  by  insect s.  Very  large  sums  of 
public  money  were  expended  in  connexion  with  the  journeys  of 
the  Messrs.  Schlagintweit ;  and,  although  the  fruits  are  rather 
slow  in  making  their  appearance,  we  trust  that  they  will  fully 
reward  the  liberality  of  the  Indian  Government.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  the  same  authority  refused  to  incur  an  outlay, 
which  would  have  been  no  more  than  a  small  percentage  upon 
the  cost  of  those  expeditions,  to  enable  two  eminent  English 
naturalists,  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  and  Dr.  Thomas  Thompson,  to 
continue  the  publication  of  a  work  which,  for  the  first  time, 
would  make  known  to  the  world  the  vegetable  riches  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India. 

In  this,  as  well  as  many  other  matters  of  administration,  it  is 
far  easier  to  point  out  the  mischief  than  to  find  the  remedy.  By 
its  effect  upon  society  and  general  opinion,  we  believe  that 
Eoyal  patronage  of  science  during  the  present  reign  has  been 
of  real  service ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  not  look 
to  tile  same  quarter  for  any  useful  influence  upon  the  public 
administration.  Jealousy  of  Court  influence  is  deeply  rooted  in 
this  country,  and,  though  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  its  effect  is 
in  the  main  salutary.  Whatever  advantage  might  be  gained  from 
a  more  uniform  and  intelligent  direction  being  given  to  Govern¬ 
ment  patronage,  it  would  be  dearly  purchased  it  our  men  of  science 
were  forced  to  look  to  the  sunshine  of  Court  favour  as  the 
source  w  hence  they  should  derive  the  means  for  prosecuting  their 
intellectual  pursuits.  Princes,  however  well  disposed,  are  singu¬ 
larly  ill  placed  for  dealing  w  ith  men  who  commonly  owe  their  posi¬ 
tion  exclusively  to  their  natural  gifts.  The  finest  natures  usually 
shrink  from  intercourse  in  which  the  sensitive  self-respect  of 
genius  is  exposed  to  continual  alarm,  even  though  it  should 
escape  unwounded.  The  men  who  best  succeed  in  captivating 
courtly  favour  are  those  who  combine  with  intelligence  and 
tact  a  pliant  temper,  and  that  keen  sense  of  self-interest  which 
keeps  all  the  other  faculties  at  the  service  of  their  owner. 
In  many  respects,  a  Minister  in  this  country  is  more  favourably 
placed  than  one  who  is  surrounded  by  the  barriers  of  Court 
etiquette.  Public  life  gives,  or  should  give,  him  the  knowledge 
of  men ;  and  the  salutary  change  that  has  been  worked  out  in 
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English  society  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  brought  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth  into  far  more  frequent  and 
genuine  intercourse  with  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  than  was 
commonly  practicable  amongst  the  last  generation.  Since  it  has 
become  the  first  token  of  good  breeding  to  lay  aside,  on  entering 
into  society,  every  pretension  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  per¬ 
fect  equality  of  all  who  meet  in  the  same  room,  a  modest  savant 
has  no  cause  to  shrink  from  occasional  entrance  into  general 
London  society.  If  they  only  had  enough  of  knowledge  to  give 
them  an  interest  in  so  doing,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  of  our 
leading  statesmen  from  becoming  personally  as  well  acquainted 
with  men  of  science  as  most  of  them  are  with  the  prominent 
literary  men  of  the  day.  Literature,  indeed,  is  wooed  by  poli¬ 
ticians  not  only  for  her  intrinsic  charms,  but  also  for  her  dower. 
Their  education  and  their  pursuits  usually  give  them  a  relish  for 
the  productions  of  the  popular  writer ;  but,  more  than  that,  they 
know  that  he  has  gifts  at  his  disposal  which  they  covet — present 
applause  or  future  renown  ;  and  so  changed  is  the  world,  that  we 
no  longer  deplore  the  servility  of  authors  towards  men  in  power, 
but  fear  rather  the  servility  of  men  in  power  towards  authors. 
Science,  however,  presents  no  such  adventitious  attractions. 
Seldom  is  popularity  to  be  gained  by  services  done  to  her  culti¬ 
vators  ;  and  though  she  is  every  day  adding  to  the  material 
wealth  and  general  welfare  of  mankind,  her  gifts  come  in  directions 
so  unexpected,  that  no  one  can  even  guess  beforehand  what  may 
be  the  tangible  results  of  any  proposed  line  of  scientific  inquiry. 
If,  then,  we  find  a  complete  absence  of  system  and  consistency 
in  the  dealings  of  our  Government  departments  towards  science 
and  scientific  men,  we  may  fairly  set  it  down  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  administer  them  have  little  intrinsic  interest  in  the 
questions  that  they  have  to  decide,  and  feel  no  strong  external 
motive  to  compel  their  attention  to  them. 

Some  persons  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect  wish  for  the 
creation  of  a  definitely-constituted  body — an  official  Board  or 
Council  of  Science — to  whose  decision  scientific  questions  arising 
in  any  branch  of  the  public  service  should  be  referred.  Such 
a  project  is,  however,  open  to  grave  objections.  In  the  first 
place,  the  selection  of  a  small  number  out  of  the  entire  body 
of  our  men  of  science  to  sit  as  arbiters  over  their  fellow- 
jabourers — and  that  selection  made  by  so  fallible  an  authority  as 
the  Minister  of  the  day — would  certainly  arouse  the  susceptibility 
of  the  entire  body ;  and  what  an  ample  crop  of  jealousies  and 
disputes  would  grow  up  it  is  but  too  easy  to  foresee.  The 
matters  referred  to  such  a  Council  would  commonly  involve 
either  the  selection  of  persons  for  particular  duties  or  the  outlay 
of  public  money.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  each  case 
of  either  kind  would  become  a  bone  of  contention  over  which 
the  tempers  of  even  the  meekest  philosophers  would  be  sorely 
ruffled.  Again,  the  tendency  of  such  a  body  would  be  to  back-up 
every  application  for  public  money  on  behalf  of  science.  They 
would  differ  very  often  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
spent,  or  as  to  the  hands  in  which  it  should  be  placed  ;  but  they 
would  exercise  a  constant  pressure  against  the  door  of  the 
Treasury.  How  then  should  this  be  checked  ?  Neither  scientific 
men,  nor  any  other  men,  however  privileged,  should  be  allowed 
to  fix  the  limits  of  their  own  demands  on  the  public  purse.  We 
phould  be  forced  to  rely  on  the  Minister  to  exercise  the  necessary 
control,  and  it  would  be  requisite  that  he  should  be  competent 
to  appreciate  fairly  the  questions  brought  before  him,  and  decide 
them,  not  as  a  scientific  man,  but  as  one  able  to  measui’e  the 
true  value  of  the  claims  of  science. 

One  practical  suggestion  we  have  heard,  which,  though  limited 
jo  its  bearing,  seems  deserving  of  notice.  There  is  a  public 
/department  which — not  occasionally  and  incidentally,  as  the  rest, 
hut  constantly,  and  as  a  branch  of  its  ordinary  business — is  con¬ 
versant  with  the  interests  of  science.  The  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  has  grown  up  of  late  years,  and  after  sundry  vicissitudes 
has  been  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Minister  who 
ought  to  be  called  the  Minister  for  Education,  but  whom  we 
prefer  to  call  President  of  the  Council.  Several  purely  scientific 
institutions — the  School  of  Mines,  with  the  admirable  Museum 
in  Jermyn-street,  the  Museum  of  Industry  in  Dublin,  and  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  British  Islands — are  under  the  control  of 
this  department.  It  exercises  an  important  influence  over  the 
progress  of  scientific  education  through  the  schools  of  art,  and  if  it 
were  to  show  itself  competent  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  various 
questions  that  arise  in  connexion  with  its  immediate  duties,  it  is 
likely  that  the  other  branches  of  the  Executive  Government 
would  gradually  learn  to  rely  upon  it  for  counsel  and  assistance 
in  matters  relating  to  science.  In  its  relation  to  art,  we  believe 
that  the  working  of  the  department  is  highly  efficient;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  the  general  body  of 
men  of  science,  mainly  because  there  is  no  one  amongst  the 
able  men  who  direct  its  proceedings  who  is  even  moderately 
conversant  with  the  present  condition  of  physical  science,  or  who 
is  able  to  form  an  independent  judgment  as  to  its  claims  and 
requirements.  It.  is  not  essential — perhaps  it  is  not  desirable — 
that  the  person  engaged  in  administering  such  a  department 
should  be  himself  a  Professor  contending  in  the  arena  for  the 
high  prizes  of  scientific  discovery.  The  important  point  is  that 
he  should  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  struggles  of  such  men, 
and  to  appreciate  their  achievements.  It  is  useless  to  desire 
that  political  offices  should  be  filled  with  any  reference  to  such 
qualifications.  1  here  are,  indeed,  several  members  of  the  Upper 
House  we  are  not  sure  whether  there  are  any  among  the 


Commons — who  own  the  conditions  of  fitness  in  this  respect; 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  will  these  be  united  to  the  more  pressing 
claims  that  mark  the  successful  candidates  for  political  office. 
If  the  permanent  staff  of  the  department  were  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  some  one  who  would  command  the  confidence  of 
scientific  men,  its  efficiency  would  be  largely  increased,  and  some 
prospect  be  obtained  of  an  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
Government  and  Science. 


THE  BRITISH  TERNS. 

milE  old  adage,  “What’s  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
±  poison,”  holds  true  of  animals  as  well  as  men,  and  of  plants 
as  well  as  animals.  The  continued  rain  and  damp  atmosphere 
of  the  present  season,  while  threatening  serious  damage  to 
the  wheat  crop  and  to  many  ornamental  plants  in  our  gardens, 
have  been  no  less  injurious  to  some  of  our  native  wild  plants.  Those 
annuals  that  require,  in  order  to  ripen  their  seeds,  nearly  as 
much  heat  and  dryness  as  our  climate  commonly  affords,  will  in 
many  places  fail  to  do  so,  and  will  probably  be  less  abundant 
than  usual  next  year.  A  few  successive  seasons  of  the  same 
character  might  even  cause  the  disappearance  of  some  of  our 
indigenous  plants.  Whatever  vacancies  might  be  caused  in  this 
way  would  be  very  speedily  filled  up  by  plants  more  tolerant  of 
moisture,  which  would  then  find,  throughout  the  midland  and 
southern  counties,  the  same  conditions  of  climate  that  favour 
their  growth  in  the  districts  that  fully  partake  of  the  influence 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Great  Britain  are 
wanting  in  Ireland,  while  it  possesses  a  few  species  that  are  not 
found  at  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  To  this  rather  remark¬ 
able  result  several  causes  have  contributed.  Of  some  species 
the  seeds  have  perhaps  never  been  conveyed  across  that  sea,  or 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  nor  under  the  requisite  conditions. 
The  less  varied  geological  structure  of  the  sister  island  does  not 
supply  the  exact  combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  soil  that  are  required  for  the  vigorous  growth 
of  certain  species.  The  main  reason,  however,  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  two  islands  is  to  be  found  in  that  peculiar 
effect  of  a  mild,  damp,  insular  climate  that  has  conferred  its 
designation  on  the  “  Emerald  Isle.”  Such  a  climate  is  so  espe¬ 
cially  favourable  to  one  portion  of  the  Flora,  that  this  thrives  at 
the  expense  of  its  neighbours,  and  fairly  hustles  them  out.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  British  legumi¬ 
nous  plants  and  Campanulas  are  quite  able  to  thrive  and  to  ripen 
their  seeds  in  the  climate  of  Ireland  ;  but  they  cannot  abide  the 
rivalry  of  other  tribes,  such  as  the  heaths,  grasses,  sedges,  ferns, 
and  mosses,  whose  growth  is  there  far  more  luxuriant  than  in  this 
country.  Thus  it  is  that  more  than  half  the  British  Lerjuminosce, 
and  nearly  all  the  Campanulacce,  are  wanting  in  Ireland. 

If  the  present  season  is  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  future 
British  summers,  it  is  as  well  to  consider  what  compensations 
Flora  will  offer  after  our  climate  has  been  thoroughly  Hiber- 
nicized.  We  shall  doubtless  acquire  three  new  heaths  that  are 
now  confined  to  the  west  of  Ireland  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  but  our  chief  gain  will  be  in  the  greater 
luxuriance  of  the  beautiful  tribe  of  ferns.  Not,  indeed,  that  in 
this  respect  Ireland  possesses  any  advantage  in  point  of  variety 
—  she  boasts  of  one  beautiful  species  not  to  be  found  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  she  wants  six  or  seven  undoubted 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  every  one  who  has 
wandered  through  the  woods  surrounding  the  Killarney  Lakes, 
or  followed  to  their  sources  the  mountain  streamlets  of  Cork,  or 
Kerryr,  or  Mayo,  will  pronounce  that  region  to  be  par  excellence 
the  Land  of  Ferns.  Most  of  the  commoner  kinds  grow  there 
with  a  vigour  and  profusion  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  several  that 
are  here  considered  rarities  are  there  equally  abundant.  The 
rocks  and  steep  banks  are  carpeted  with  the  delicate  filmy  ferns, 
the  still  streams  and  pools  rellect  the  form  of  the  stately 
Osmunda,  and  the  crisp,  pale  green  Lastrcea  fcenisecii  fringes 
every  mountain  rill,  and  even  invades  the  roadside  banks  and 
hedgerows. 

It  is  one  of  those  harmonies  which  Nature  continually  pre¬ 
sents  to  us,  that  distributes  most  liberally  the  highly-coloured 
flowers  to  regions  bright  with  sunshine,  while  in  lands  that  are 
constantly  shaded  by  clouds,  as  in  the  recesses  of  woods  and 
rocks,  the  poetry  of  colour  gives  place  to  the  poetry  of  form. 
Symmetrical  as  crystals  on  either  side  of  their  axis,  the  variously 
cut  and  embroidered  fern  fronds  seem  to  exhaust  every  imagin¬ 
able  device  in  their  ceaseless  variety.  It  is  not  merely  that 
separate  plants  belonging  to  the  same  species  differ  widely  among 
themselves.  In  many  ferns  we  find  that  the  fronds  springing  from 
the  same  root,  as  they  unroll  themselves  in  successive  seasons, 
show  equally  marked  differences. 

Amidst  all  their  varieties  of  design,  ferns  are  distinguished  by 
a  characteristic  to  v  hich  they  owe  a  gracefulness  of  form  that  is 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  leaves  of  all  other  plants  are 
uniform  throughout  in  texture  and  consistence.  Each  portion 
of  the  leaf  is  developed  along  with  the  rest,  and  the  form  which 
it  assumes  when  growing  depends  mainly  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  ribs  and  veins  that  form  its  skeleton.  But  the  ferns  belong 
to  the  class  of  Acrogens,  or  plants  that  grow  by'  addition  to  their 
points  or  extremities.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  true  that 
no  addition  whatever  is  made  otherwise  ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
and  excepting  only  a  very  few  of  our  native  species,  the  mode  in 
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which  the  froncl  is  developed  is  of  this  kind.  It  first  appears  as 
a  spiral  coil  closely  rolled  together.  When  it  begins  to  expand, 
this  assumes  a  crozierlike  form,  that  gradually  unrolls,  showing 
little  at  first  beside  the  midrib,  that  is  often  covered  with 
coloured  scales.  On  either  side  of  this  midrib  minor  coils 
unfold  themselves,  that  are  to  form  the  pinnee,  or  lateral  branches 
of  the  frond.  Vegetation  advances,  and  the  leaf-life  portions 
begin  to  show  themselves,  but  at  first  only  on  the  lower 
pinnee  and  on  the  portions  nearest  to  the  midrib.  These  are 
soft  and  tender  at  first,  but  soon  become  more  solid,  and  very  com¬ 
monly  acquire  considerable  stiffness  and  rigidity  before  the  ends 
of  \\\e  pinnee  and  the  summit  of  the  frond  become  fully  developed. 
Any  one  who  watches  this  process,  which  may  be  seen  in  great 
perfection  in  the  beautiful  tree-ferns  that  are  growing  so 
vigorously  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  can  easily  understand  the 
origin  of  that  exquisite  disposition  of  the  fully  grown  frond 
which  charms  the  least  observant  eye.  The  central  portions, 
though  they  sustain  the  weight  of  the  rest,  bend  backwards  with 
but  a  slight  curve,  that  gradually  increases  towards  the  tips  of 
the  separate  divisions  of  the  frond  which  droop  gently  towards 
the  earth. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  speak  in  detail  of  our 
native  British  ferns.  They  have  been  more  fully  illustrated 
than  any  other  portion  of  our  flora.  Books  of  every  size  and 
price,  from  a  shilling  volume  to  the  splendid  folio  of  Nature- 
printed  British  Ferns,  are  at  the  service  of  enthusiastic  culti¬ 
vators  and  collectors.  Of  the  latter  publication,  an  octavo  edition 
has  been  lately  produced,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  new  matter  it 
contains,  may  fairly  be  counted  as  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  subject.  There  are  no  plants  to  which  the  new  art  of 
nature  printing  has  been  applied  with  such  success  as  to  ferns, 
because  none  others  are  so  little  altered  in  the  process.  With 
other  plants  it  becomes  necessary  to  squeeze  together  portions 
that  naturally  grew  separate  ;  but  most  ferns  can  w  ithout  violence 
be  laid  out  flat  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  new  process 
amounts  to  no  more  than  the  permanent  transfer  of  the  original 
plant  to  the  paper.  In  one  respect  it  does  more  than  this,  for  it 
renders  evident  the  arrangement  of  the  veins — very  important  in 
the  study  of  fern  structure,  but  often  hard  to  detect  in  thelive  plant. 

Mr.  Moore,  well  known  by  his  previous  labours  in  the  same 
department,  has  brought  together  in  the  new  edition  a  very 
complete  body  of  information  connected  with  his  subject;  and 
if  it  were  allowable  to  do  so,  there  is  more  reason  to  complain 
of  redundancy  than  of  omission.  In  a  book  that  has  a  popular 
as  well  us  a  scientific  aspect,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  best  deserves  the  author’s  consideration.  The  ferns  of  our 
islands  are  not  very  numerous,  and  if  attention  were  confined  to 
those  which  constitute  distinct  species,  collectors  would  soon 
find  that  their  occupation  was  gone.  Happily,  it  is  true  that 
most  ferns  are  extremely  variable,  and  full  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  fact  by  those  who  collect  and  cultivate  ferns  and 
by  the  authors  who  write  books  for  them.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  cultivators  should  not  distinguish  as  many  shades  of 
variation  in  the  form  of  the  fronds  of  ferns  as  of  tint  and  shape 
in  the  petals  of  roses  or  pansies,  or  other  ornamental  plants  ;  but 
it  is  merely  to  cumber  our  scientific  books  with  a  load  of  useless 
rubbish,  and  to  expend  in  vain  much  good  (or  bad)  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  set  about  describing  as  distinct  varieties,  and  dubbing 
with  an  official  title,  every  shade  more  or  less  of  incision  in  the 
frond,  or  of  sharpness  or  bluntness  in  its  terminations.  It  is 
decidedly  desirable  to  indicate  the  extreme  limits  of  variation  in 
these  respects,  and  there  may  be  some  convenience  in  the  use  of 
a  distinct  name  for  such  extreme  forms.  But  it  commonly  happens 
that  the  chain  of  connecting  forms  is  so  complete  that  there  is 
literally  no  limit  to  the  number  of  gradations  which  may  be 
pointed  out,  and  accordingly  there  is  no  reason  why  the  work  of 
collecting  new  varieties  and  giving  new  names  to  them  should 
ever  come  to  an  end. 

In  this  class  of  offenders  against  sound  scientific  principles 
and  common  sense  Mr.  Moore  is  conspicuous,  but  he  stands 
almost  alone  in  the  commission  of  a  still  more  serious  breach  of 
the  admitted  principles  of  botanical  classification.  Not  content 
with  crowding  his  books  with  the  names  of  varieties  which 
present  mere  shades  of  departure  from  the  typical  and  ordinary 
forms  of  our  British  ferns,  he  has  laid  hands  upon  specimens 
that  are  in  reality  no  more  than  diseased  individuals — usually 
termed  monsters — and  has  added  these  to  his  long  lists  of 
varieties,  consuming  in  the  process  a  further  portion  of  his  store 
of  Latin  and  Greek  epithets.  Symmetry  is  an  especial  charac¬ 
teristic  of  nearly  all  the  genera  or  tribes  of  ferns  included  in  our 
flora ;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  perhaps  from  excess  or  defect 
of  nourishment,  or  from  other  and  unknown  causes,  that  the  ex¬ 
tremities  subdivide  in  an  irregular  manner,  or  else  that  some  por¬ 
tion  is  wanting  to  the  regular  development  of  the  frond.  The 
excuse  made  for  treating  these  as  distinct  forms  in  classification  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  reproduced  from  their  spores,  or 
so-called  seeds.  Supposing  this  had  been  proved  in  regard  to  all 
Mr.  Moore’s  varieties,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  it  affords  no 
more  scientific  ground  for  including  them  in  a  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment,  than  there  would  be  for  treating  people  afflicted  with  gout 
or  other  hereditary  diseases  as  so  many  distinct  varieties  of  the 
human  race.  On'this  point  Mr.  Moore  has  made  a  suggestion 
which  involves  a  scientific  error.  To  account  for  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  these  monstrous  forms,  he  says,  and  truly,  that  the  spores 
partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  buds  than  of  that  of  seeds.  But 


he  seems  to  forget  that  these  germs  do  not  directly  give  birth  to 
the  new  monstrous  offspring  of  the  diseased  parent.  Becent 
discoveries  have  shown  that  the  new  organisms  developed  from 
the  spores  produce  germs  which  are  truly  analogous  to  the  seeds 
of  flowering  plants,  and  that  these  in  their  turn  are  developed 
into  the  new  plant. 

If  those  who  study  this  fascinating  tribe  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  really  desire  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science,  and 
to  earn  merited  distinction  for  themselves,  let  them  lay  aside  the 
childish  vanity  of  searching  for  slight  modifications  in  the  patterns 
of  leaves,  and  coining  new  names  for  them,  and  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  far  more  interesting  inquiries  that  still  remain 
unanswered,  as  to  the  mysterious  processes  which  finally  issue 
in  the  reproduction  of  flowerless  plants. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS.* 

NE  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  whole¬ 
some,  peculiarities  of  our  time  is  the  constantly  increasing 
recognition  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  that  body  which  our 
forefathers  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  corrupt  and  humi¬ 
liating  drag  upon  the  soul.  Partly  from  the  severity  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  which  aspirants  to  distinction  in  every 
calling  are  engaged,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  a  close 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  success,  and  partly  from  increased 
attention  to  the  truths  of  physical  science,  the  corpus  sanum  is 
rapidly  vindicating  its  claim  to  be  considered  of  at  least  equal 
importance  with  the  mens  sana.  A  popular  and  influential 
school  of  modern  theologians  requires  muscularity  as  well  as 
meekness  in  candidates  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  in 
science  the  same  manly  and  vigorous  spirit  has  evoked  that  sect 
of  muscular  philosophers  whose  best-known  church  is  the  Alpine 
Club,  and  whose  mightiest  evangel  up  to  the  present  time  is 
assuredly  the  work  before  us. 

An  ingenious  speculator,  indeed,  might  develope  the  parallel 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  scientific  sects  to  a  great 
length.  The  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  the  Alps  present  to 
a  scientific  explorer  are  of  a  very  similar  order  to  those  which  a 
poaching  village  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest,  or  a  parish 
in  the  Potteries,  offer  to  a  reforming  rector.  Tew  reclaim  the 
brutalized  flock,  to  develope  the  germs  of  moral  beauty  and  order 
which  lie  within  their  rugged  souls,  infinite  Greek,  the  deepest 
acquaintance  with  theology,  and  even  the  milder  Christian 
graces  are  of  little  worth,  if  unaccompanied  by  that  enduring 
energy  and  iron  will  whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  real 
physical  weakness  and  insignificance.  In  like  manner,  the 
absent,  meditative,  sage  type  of  philosopher  would  fare  but 
ill  among  the  mountains.  Even  if  a  crevasse  did  not  swallow 
him  at  an  early  stage  of  his  studies,  the  first  few  hours  spent 
among  the  “ponts,”  or  amidst  the  promiscuous  solid  angles  of  a 
moraine,  would  strand  him,  hopelessly  winded,  dizzy,  and  foot¬ 
sore,  long  before  his  intellect  had  come  within  reach  of  the  facts 
whose  significance  it  would  fain  master. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  much  reading  and  a  little 
personal  experience,  an  Alpine  explorer  should  combine  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Faraday 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Sayers.  Quick  of  eye  and  steady  of  limb, 
his  body  should  be  composed  of  muscular  fibres  (and  not  too 
many  of  them),  with  just  enough  bone  for  levers,  and  just 
enough  skin  to  cover  the  bones.  He  should  be  provided  with 
digestive  organs  competent  to  extract  “  the  immense  amount 
of  physical  force  expressed  by  four  ounces  of  bread  and  ham” 
so  completely  as  to  carry  him  all  day  and  anywhere  ;  he  should 
be  able  to  find  sitting  on  a  knife  edge  of  rock,  with  a  few 
thousand  feet  of  precipice  on  either  hand,  rather  tonic  and 
invigorating  than  otherwise ;  and  yet  his  mind  should  be 
stored  with  the  latest  results  of  physical  science,  of  vigorous 
logic,  fertile  in  the  imagination  of  theoretical  conceptions,  and 
subtle  in  devising  experimental  tests  of  their  validity.  To  say 
that  such  a  phoenix  as  this  ever  existed  might  be  too  much ; 
but  De  Saussure,  had  he  been  a  little  more  of  an  athlete,  would 
have  nearly  realized  our  ideal,  and  among  living  men,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  approximates 
most  nearly  to  it.  Holding  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  men  of 
science,  we  imagine  that  among  Alpine  explorers  he  has  a  right 
to  the  belt  (if  there  be  one),  no  one  but  himself  having  threaded 
the  seracs  of  the  Glacier  du  Geant  without  a  guide,  or  stood 
alone  upon  the  summit  of  Monte  Eosa.  Much  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  work  of  one  so  qualified  to  speak  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  and  much  will  be  found  in  it. 

Professor  Tyndall  intimates  that  he  at  first  intended  to  address 
himself  to  youthful  readers  ;  and,  though  his  book  is  now  laden 
with  grave  and  weighty  scientific  discussions,  a  certain  vigorous 
simplicity  of  style  lightens  its  pages,  and  its  boyish,  sometimes 
(if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so)  almost  heedless,  love  of 
adventure — its  genuine  warmth  of  appreciation  for  all  forms  of 
natural  beauty,  from  the  “  awful  rose  of  dawn”  to  the  rosy 

*  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and 
Ascents ;  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers;  and  an  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which  they  are  related.  By  John 
Tyndall.  London:  Murray,  i860. 
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cream-and-strawberry  maiden  of  La  Cascade — appeals  forcibly  lo 
all  the  youth  that  is  left  under  the  crust  of  one’s  manhood. 
Indeed,  the  first  part  of  the  work,  which  mainly  consists  of  a 
personal  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  various  excursions  in 
which  were  collected  the  materials  for  the  successive  memoirs 
wherein  the  author  has  embodied  Ins  views,  is  full  of  pleasant  and 
stirring  episodes.  On  moral  grounds,  we  object  to  the  eviscera¬ 
tion  of  a  good  book,  and  therefore  we  refer  those  who  enjoy  such 
reading  to  the  book  itself ;  but  there  is  one  story  we  must  quote 
for  the  advantage  of  our  numerous  political  readers.  Professor 
Tyndall  is  trying  to  go  to  sleep  : — ■ 

Sometimes  I  dozed ;  blit  always  as  this  was  about  to  deepen  into  positive 
sleep,  it  was  rudely  awakened  by  the  clamour  of  a  group  of  pigs  which 
occupied  the  ground-floor  of  our  dwelling.  The  object  of  each  individual  was 
to  secure  for  himself  the  maximum  amount  of  heat,  and  hence  the  outside 
members  were  incessantly  trying  to  become  inside  ones.  It  was  the  struggle 
of  Badical  and  Conservative  among  the  pachyderms,  the  polities  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  accident  of  position. 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Tyndall  is  incapable  of  slily  introducing  a 
sarcastic  allegory  into  a  scientific  work,  but  really  the  scene 
might  as  well  be  laid  at  Westminster  as  on  the  Gebatsch  Alp. 

The  second  part  of  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  however,  is  that 
which  will  attract  the  most  attention  from  that  considerable  and 
increasing  class  of  readers  who  take  a  scientific  interest  in  Alpine 
phenomena,  and  more  particularly  iu  the  great  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  structure  and  mode  of  motion  of  glaciers.  Iu 
order  to  understand  Professor  Tyndall’s  relation  to  these  much 
discussed  questions,  we  must  bring  before  our  minds  what 
was  the  state  of  knowledge  and  of  opinion  on  glacier  matters  in 
the  year  1856,  when  a  chance  suggestion  led  him  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  these  investigations.  It  had  been  positively  ascertained 
that  a  glacier  moves ;  that  its  centre  moves  faster  than  its  sides  ; 
and  that  in  many  other  respects  t lie  behaviour  of  a  glacier  is 
curiously  analogous  to  that  of  a  fluid  in  motion.  It  was  known 
that  the  ice  of  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  a  glacier  presents  a 
peculiar  “veined”  or  “ribboned”  structure,  and  it  was  certain 
that  this  “blue  veined”  ice  was  in  someway  produced  by  the 
modification  of  the  white  vesicular  ice  of  the  upper  regions,  which 
again  proceeded  from  the  n&oe,  the  result  of  the  successive  snow¬ 
falls  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains  Finally,  what  may  be 
termed  the  accidents  of  a  glacier,  such  as  the  stone  tables  and  the 
“moulins,”  had  been  more  or  less  clearly  accounted  for,  and  the  so- 
called  “dirt  bands”  bad  been  to  a  great  extent  accurately  described. 
Each  of  the  eminent  observers— De  Saussure,  Itenclu,  Agassiz, 
and  Forbes — by  whose  labours  these  facts  bad  been  established, 
had  promulgated  bis  own  theoretical  views  as  to  their  signifi¬ 
cance;  but  no  candid  and  competent  person  will  say  that  in  the 
year  1856  either  the  mode  of  motion  or  the  structure  of  glaciers 
had  been  explained,  if  to  the  word  explanation  wo  attach  its 
only  legitimate  meaning — the  deduction  of  the  phenomena  exhi¬ 
bited  by  a  body  from  its  ascertained  physical  properties  and  the 
known  laws  of  operation  of  the  forces  which  act  upon  it. 

As  Professor  Tyndall  clearly  proves,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Annecy  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  wonderful  similarity  which 
obtains  between  the  mode  of  motion  of  a  glacier  and  that  of  a 
fluid.  But  Monseigneur  Ilendu — while  stating  the  fact  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  for  thoroughly  scientific  clearness  and  definition 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  subsequent  writer — fully  perceived 
and  admitted  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  riverlike  move¬ 
ment  of  a  glacier  with  the  known  physical  properties  of  ice. 
Subsequent,  observers,  such  as  Agassiz  and  Forbes,  gave  a  more 
definite  numerical  expression  of  the  law  of  motion  enunciated 
by  Rendu,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  offered  any  explana¬ 
tion  ol  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  well-known  “viscous  theory.” 
If  ice  could  have  been  shown  to  possess  those  properties  which 
distinguish  a  viscous  body  from  an  ordinary  fluid,  such  vis¬ 
cosity  of  its  component  substance  might  have  been  adduced 
w  ith  justice  as  the  property  upon  which  the  peculiar  mode  of 
motion  of  a  glacier  depended.  The  viscosity,  in  short,  would  have 
“explained”  the  phenomena  of  glacier-motion.  But  since 
ice,  however  examined,  obstinately  refused  to  exhibit  a  single 
trace  of  those  properties  which  distinguish  a  viscous  body 
from  a  brittle  solid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fluid  on  the 
other,  the  assertion  that  the  mode  of  motion  of  a  glacier 
depends  upon  its  viscosity  involved  a  purely  gratuitous  hypo¬ 
thesis.  In  other  words,  the  motion  of  the  glacier  was  explained 
by  assuming  ice  to  possess  a  property  not  a  trace  of  whose 
existence  could  be  demonstrated.  The  viscous  theory  was  helped 
out  of  these  difficulties  by  various  suppositions.  At  one  time, 
it  was  suggested  that  a  glacier  is  full  of  capillary  cracks  filled 
with  water,  and  that  the  main  agent  iu  propelling  it  is  hydro¬ 
static  pressure — at  another,  that  its  parts  slide  past  one  another, 
and  are  re-united  by  the  conjoined  effects  of  “  time  and  cohesion.” 
But  the  capillary  fissures  Go  not  exist,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
that  time  and  cohesion  are  as  potent  in  giving  firmness  to  a 
glacier  as  they  undoubtedly  are  in  consolidating  a  theory.  In 
like  manner  the  veined  structure  had  been  accounted  for  as  a 
result  of  the  original  stratification  of  the  n  eve.  It  had  been 
ascribed  to  the  filling  of  glacier  fissures  with  water,  and  the 
subsequent  freezing  of  that  Water ;  and  finally,  to  the  re-union, 
by  “  time  and  cohesion,  ^  ol  the  opposed  faces  of  incipient  fissures, 
resulting  from  the  differential  motion  of  parts  of  the  glacier 
upon  one  another.  But  the  observations  or  experiments  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  the  competency  of  any  one  of  these  supposed  causes 
to  produce  the  effect-  assigned  to  it  were,  and  are,  totally  wanting. 
Again,  the  “  dirt  bands,  so  w'ell  observed  and  described  by 


Forbes,  bad  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  retention  of  dirt 
throughout  certain  transverse  zones  of  the  glacier,  in  w  hich  the 
superficial  ice  presented  an  especially  porous  structure  ;  but  not 
a  single  observation  existed  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  assumed 
peculiar  porosity,  nor  have  subsequent  observers  been  enabled  to 
find  it. 

In  the  year  1856,  therefore,  ample  scope  existed  for  any  one 
who  was  disposed  to  devote  himself  to  the  experimental  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  three  great  problems  involved  in  the  glacier  question. 
Those  problems  were — 1.  In  virtue  of  what  experimentally  demon¬ 
strable  physical  property  is  that  eminently  brittle  body,  ice, 
capable  of  moving  like  a  semifluid  mass  when  subjected  to  a 
great  vis  a  terrjol  2.  By  what  experimentally  demonstrable 
physical  properties  of  ice  can  the  veined  structure  be  accounted 
forP  3.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  development 
of  dirt  hands  in  a  glacier  depends  ?  To  all  these  questions 
Professor  Tyndall  oners  answers  which,  at  any  rate,  possess 
the  merit  of  definiteness  and  of  being  open  to  the  test  of  di¬ 
rect  experiment  and  observation.  A  glacier,  be  tells  us, 
behaves,  so  far  as  its  motion  is  concerned,  as  a  semi-fluid, 
because  of  that  wonderful  power  of  regelation,  originally 
discovered  by  Mr.  Faraday,  which  all  ice  possesses,  and  in 
virtue  of  which,  whenever  two  pieces  of  ice  at  a  temperature 
near  the  freezing  point  are  brought  into  contact,  they  imme¬ 
diately  freeze  together.  Hence,  under  these  conditions,  a  mass 
of  ice  mends  as  fast  as  it  is  broken  ;  and,  however  crushed  and 
distorted,  regains  its  solidity,  so  that  it  may  be  moulded  under  a 
Bramah’s  press  into  all  sorts  of  shapes.  But  a  glacier  valley  is  a 
gigantic  mould,  and  its  icy  contents,  impelled  by  the  stupendous 
weight  of  the  neve  and  ice  of  the  higher  regions,  are  slov\  ly 
pushed  down  its  gorge.  The  lateral  and  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  ice  are  held  back  by  the  friction  of  the  rocky  boundaries  of 
the  valley,  while  the  central  and  superior  parts  are  comparatively 
free  to  move  ;  and,  when  the  strain  at  any  point  is  greater  than 
the  cohesion  of  the  brittle  mass,  it  breaks,  the  parts  take  new 
positions, the  more  central  ancl  superficial  portionshaving  advanced 
relatively  to  the  others,  and  then  regelate  together  into  a  mass  as 
compact  as  before.  By  the  incessant  repetition  of  the  process  at 
all  points  of  the  glacier  the  appearance  of  semi-fluidity  is  pro¬ 
duced.  But  it  is  a  gross  breaking  and  mending  again,  not  a  mole¬ 
cular  sliding,  as  iu  the  case  of  fluid  or  viscous  motion.  Here,  thcif,  is 
a  deduction  of  the  mode  of  motion  of  a  glacier  from  the  properties 
of  ordinary  ice — a  perfect  reconcilement  of  apparently  incon¬ 
sistent  facts — and,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  glacier  ice  are  different  from  those  of  ordinary. ice,  or 
that  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  are  wanting  in 
nature,  we  conceive  that  the  explanation  thus  offered  must  he 
accepted. 

With  respect  to  the  veined  structure,  again,  Professor  Tyndall  has 
observed  (as  Agassiz  appears  also  to  have  done)  clear  instances 
of  that  structure  disposed  iu  planes  intersecting  those  of  the 
primitive  stratification  of  the  neve  at  a  high  angle ;  so  that  the 
stratification  theory  is  at  once  put  out  of  court.  He  also  proves 
that  the  veined  structure  is  not  best  developed  in  those  parts  of 
the  glacier  in  which  the  differential  motion  is  greatest,  and  that 
it  is  best  developed  w  here  the  pressure  to  which  the  ice  is  sub¬ 
jected  is  greatest,  and,  as  Professor  Forbes  originally  noticed,  in 
'a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  pressure.  How,  wliat  is  the 
veined  structure?  It  is,  in  reality,  au  elimination  of  the  air 
bubbles,  to  which  the  ice  produced  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
neve  owes  its  whiteness,  from  cjrtain  regions  of  its  substance, 
whereby  those  area)  appear  blue;  and  hence  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  blue  veins  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  or  causes  of  this  local  expulsion  of  air  bubbles.  Professor 
Tyndall  points  out  two  causes  competent  to  produce  this  effect 
w  hich  must  come  into  play  in  the  glaciers,  and  w  hich  therefore 
certainly  may,  and  probably  do,  give  rise  to  it.  The  one  of  these 
causes  is  pressure,  whose  tendency  to  produce  that  re-arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  particles  of  all  bodies  w  liicb  is  called  cleavage  has 
been  so  largely  demonstrated  by  himself.  If  a  glacier  were 
formed  of  wax  full  of  air  bubbles,  that  wax  would  assuredly 
develope  a  cleavage  in  the  same  planes  as  those  iu  which  the 
veined  structure  occurs,  and  the  air  bubbles  would  tend  to  be 
forced  out  at  all  the  weak  points  of  the  mass,  so  that  these  w  eak 
points  would  be  free  of  air  sooner  than  the  intervening  area). 

But  besides  this  tendency  to  assume  a  cleavage  in  plaues  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  lines  of  pressure,  wffiich  ice  shares  with  all 
other  solids,  ice  has,  as  such,  a  property  which  is  peculiar  to 
itself  and  one  or  two  other  bodies,  such  as  bismuth.  Pressure, 
as  Mr.  James  Thomson  discovered,  lowers  its  melting  point,  and 
hence  if  an  absolutely  homogeneous  mass  of  ice,  at  precisely  32°, 
could  be  subjected  to  an  absolutely  equable  pressure,  it  would 
immediately  begin  to  melt  throughout.  But  uo  ice  is  homo¬ 
geneous,  and  hence  Professor  Tyndall  has  been  enabled  to  show 
experimentally,  that  when  a  prism  of  ice  at  320  is  subjected  to  pres¬ 
sure,  its  weak  points  give  way  first,  discs  of  water,  whose  plaues 
are  perpendicular  to  the  pressure,  being  formed  at  those  parts  of 
the  prism.  Ou  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  discs  immediately 
freeze  again  and  become  solid  ice.  The  application  of  this  singular 
fact  to  the  explanation  of  the  veined  structure  is  obvious.  The 
white  vesicular  ice  of  the  udve,  when  it  suffers  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  glacier,  must  behave  in  the 
same  way.  Watery  lamella;  will  be  formed  in  it,  destroying  the 
individuality  and  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  air  bubbles,  aud 
thus  promoting  the  formation  of  blue  ice  within  the  area  they 
occupied. 
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Finally,  with  regard  to  the  “  dirt  bands,”  Professor  Tyndall 
endeavours  to  show  that  they  depend,  not  on  any  peculiar  porosity 
of  the  ice  at  intervals  along  a  glacier,  but,  to  use  his  own  words, 
upon — 

The  transverse  breaking  of  the  glacier  on  the  cascade,  and  the  gradual  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  dirt  in  the  hollows  between  the  ridges,  the  subsequent  toning 
down  of  the  ridges  to  gentle  protuberances  which  sweep  across  the  glacier, 
and  the  collection  of  dirt  upon  the  slopes  and  at  the  bases  of  these  protu¬ 
berances. 

To  borrow  an  illustration  from  another  branch  of  science,  in  fact, 
the  existence  of  the  dirt  bands  depends,  not  on  the  histological, 
but  on  the  anatomical,  peculiarities  of  the  glacier  on  which  they 
are  found. 

We  have  thought  it  better,  in  the  course  of  this  brief  notice, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  mainly  to  the  bearing  of 
Professor  Tyndall’s  labours  upon  the  theory  of  Glaciers,  because  if 
the  progress  of  science  confirms  his  results,  they  have  inaugurated 
a  new  epoch  in  our  knowledge  of  a  very  difficult  subject.  Of  the 
beautiful  researches  on  the  absorption  of  beat  by  gases,  and  on 
the  deerystallization  of  ice  by  the  solar  rays — both  of  which  have 
a  most  important  though  less  direct  tendency  to  throw  light  upon 
the  same  question — we  must  abstain  from  speaking  ;  but  it  would 
be  unjust  to  refrain  from  noting  the  eminent  fairness  and  canefbur 
with  which  Professor  Tyndall  treats  his  predecessors  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  coolness  of  the  subject-matter  lias  not 
always  extended  itself  to  those  who  have  discussed  glacier  facts 
and  glacier  theories,  and  the  taking  observations  in  a  “couloir” 
lias  occasionally  been  a  less  unpleasant  process  than  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  “  couloir”  brought  about  by  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  those  observations.  Professor  Tyndall  has  had  bis 
share  of  this  part  of  glacier  life  also  ;  but  we  rejoice  to  find  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  he  comes  out  a  true  representative  of  muscular 
science — manifesting  his  strength  in  mildness  and  courtesy  of 
phraseology  and  in  an  obvious  desire  to  do  justice,  and  sometimes 
more  than  justice,  to  both  friend  and  foe.  To  him  who  can  wield 
a  pen  with  effect,  the  pleasantest  of  all  sins  is  the  merciless 
showiug-up  of  an  adversary;  and  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
should  be  the  meed  of  praise  assigned  to  the  man  who  bravely 
abstains  from  it.  _____ 

CIVILIZATION  IN  HUNGARY* 

mHIS  is  a  reply  by  a  German  Hungarian  to  the  letters  which 
JL  M.  de  Szemere  lately  addressed  to  Mr.  Cobden.  The 
object  of  this  new  writer  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  principle  of 
life  or  oohesion  in  the  old  constitution  and  political  system  of 
the  Magyars,  and  that  it  is  onty  through  Austria,  and  through 
Germany  represented  by  Austria,  that  Hungary  can  wake  into 
life,  independence,  and  prosperity.  We  cannot  say  very  much 
for  the  performance  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  the  style  is 
turgid,  and  many  of  the  subordinate  arguments  manifestly  weak, 
and  the  whole  work  is  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  provincial 
jealousy.  The  German  runs  down  and  misjudges  the  Magyar 
as  much  as  the  Magyar  detests  and  calumniates  the  German. 
But,  in  its  main  drift,  the  view  taken  of  Hungary  by  this  author 
is,  we  feel  sure,  the  true  one,  so  far  as  foreigners  can  venture  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  Austria  is  necessary  to  Hungary,  and 
Hungary,  by  using  Austria,  u  ill  make  Austria  better.  These  are  the 
two  main  positions  to  which  all  the  friends  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
cling.  The  field  of  politics  to  which  this  book  refers  is  remote 
and  obscure,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  is  full  of  real  in¬ 
terest.  Before  the  eyes  of  Europe  there  is  now  being 
dangled  one  of  those  vague  brilliant  generalities  which  it  is 
the  business  of  France  to  invent.  The  distressed  nationalities 
are  supposed  to  be  calling  on  the  most  generous  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  of  nations  for  aid.  We  know  that  there  are  nationalities, 
and  we  know  that  some  of  them  are  distressed.  When  the 
phrase  is  suddenly  brought  before  us  iii  the  inaccurate  mag¬ 
niloquence  of  modern  French,  we  are  apt  to  be  caught  by  the 
sound,  and  to  suppose  that  these  distressed  nationalities  are  all 
suffering  under  the  same  burdens  and  are  all  open  to  the  same 
remedies.  No  supposition  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Some  of  these  nationalities  are  like  the  Irish,  and  have  nothing 
to  complain  of.  Some  are  like  the  Italians,  and,  being  quite  as 
good  as  their  masters,  gain  nothing  from  their  involuntary  con¬ 
nexion  with  foreigners  whom  they  unceasingly  detest.  Uthers, 
like  the  Hungarians,  have  much  that  needs  alteration,  but  can 
only  hope  for  a  profitable  change  by  belonging  to  a  great  empire. 
Each  case  must  be  examined  by  itself,  and  until  the  investiga¬ 
tion  has  been  made,  we  do  not  know  that  the  nationality  is  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  still  less  that  its  distress  could  be  removed  by  a 
separation  from  the  nation  that  is  supposed  to  bear  heavily  ou  it. 
A  Hungarian  like  the  present  writer,  who  merely  wishes  to  im¬ 
prove  vdiat  exists  ,  has  a  great  advantage  over  an  advocate,  like 
M.  de  Szemere,  of  an  entirely  new  system  under  foreign  patron¬ 
age.  The  aim  of  the  former  is  definite — the  aim  of  tiie  latter  is 
vague.  M.  de  Szemere  is  obliged  to  dream  of  an  armed  inter¬ 
vention  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  is  to  end  in  the  establishment 
of  a  durable  copy  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  pleasures 
of  hope  can  scarcely  go  further  than  this.  The  Hungarian 
who  writes  this  criticism  on  M.  de  Szemere,  has,  therefore,  an 
easy  task  when  he  undertakes  to  show  that  to  retain  and  improve 
the  Austrian  Government  would  be  better  than  to  frame  idle 
dreams  of  an  impossible  future. 
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A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  exposing  the  his¬ 
torical  errors  into  which  M.  de  Szemere  is  represented  to  have 
fallen.  That  writer  had  stated  that  the  old  Constitution  of 
Hungary  gave  liberty  to  every  one,  and  that  the  Hungarian 
Government  was  singularly  tolerant  of  religious  differences. 
His  critic  shows  that  the  old  Constitution  excluded  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  all  political  privi¬ 
leges  whatever,  and  that  the  benevolent  attempts  of  the  Austrian 
Government  to  introduce  religious  toleration  were  frustrated  time 
after  time  by  the  fierce  bigotry  of  the  Hungarian  nobles.  He 
also  shows  that  the  Hungarian  nobility,  during  their  long  tenure 
of  power,  did  nothing  for  the  physical  improvement  of  the  country 
or  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people.  Their  pursuits 
were  only  the  pursuits  of  idleness,  and  they  were  absorbed  in  all 
the  pleasures  of  an  indolent  aristocracy.  There  may  be  mistakes 
and  misstatements  in  what  tills  Hungarian  says,  for,  where  we 
meet  him  on  ground  more  familiar  than  the  old  history  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  we  find  that  his  prejudices  hurry  him  into  the  wildest 
assertions.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  think  that  the  protective  duty  on  iron  is  retained  in 
France  to  favour  the  ironmasters,  and  that  the  real  reason 
is  that  the  Government  wishes  to  have  French  machinery  bad  in 
order  to  keep  the  people  stupid.  The  statements  of  a  writer  who 
could  assert  this  must  be  taken  with  a  large  pinch  of  salt.  But 
still  we  caunot  doubt  that,  substantially,  bis  view  of  Hungarian 
history  is  correct,  and  that  the  old  Government  of  the  country 
failed  through  its  own  inherent-  defects,  and  stood  at  last  most 
grievously  in  the  way  of  all  improvements.  It  is  as  undesirable  as 
it  is  impossible  that  Hungary  should  go  back  to  the  position  it 
occupied  before  the  Austrian  Empire  put  an  end  to  the  turbulent 
discord  which  Hungarian  writers  dignify  with  the  name  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Through  its  connexion  with  Austria,  and  through  the 
spread  of  liberal  ideas  in  Europe,  Hungary  lias  been  brought 
within  the  circle  of  new  principles  of  government,  to  which  the 
old  Constitution  is  in  direct  opposition.  The  question  for  Hun¬ 
gary  is  not  whether  the  old  order  of  things  shall  be  restored — for 
even  the  Magyars  confess  this  to  be  impracticable — but  whether 
the  inevitable  change  shall  be  undergone  beneath  the  shelter  of 
Austria  or  under  the  patronage  of  France  and  Russia. 

But  while  we  think  that  the  general  opinions  of  this  Hungarian 
are  correct,  and  that  his  book  is  well  worth  buying  by  all  in 
u  hose  ears  the  cuckoo-cry  of  distressed  nationalities  is  ringing, 
there  are  parts  of  his  volume  to  which  we  strongly  object.  There 
is  a  pedantic  assumption  of  superiority  about  him  on  the 
ground  of  bis  being  a  German,  which,  if  it  finds  any  reflection  in 
the  actual  manners  of  Germans  in  Hungary,  must  bo  highly 
annoying.  He  is  constantly  reminding  his  readers  that  intellect 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle,  the  governing  principle  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  Germans  are  the  leaders  of  Europe  in  all  that  is 
intellectual.  The  Hungarians  may  therefore  be  very  glad  to  be 
governed  by  men  to  whom,  intellectually  speaking,  they  are  but 
dead  dogs.  It  can  be  no  hardship  on  people  whose  national 
poet  has  such  an  absurd  name  as  Kazinczy  to  be  obliged  to 
learn  the  language  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Even  if  some  hard¬ 
ships  are  imposed  on  a  tributary  race  during  the  process  by 
which  it  becomes  Germanized,  this  is  no  more  than  the  subjects 
of  Charlemagne  and  Akbar  Khan  bad  to  go  through.  We 
confess  that  we  can  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  a 
Hungarian  nobleman  who  should  get  a  German  that  talked 
in  this  way  into  a  quiet  corner  and  give  him  a  good 
kicking.  It  must  be  irritating  in  the  extreme  to  have  one 
German  drive  away  a  herd  of  cattle  for  arrears  of  taxes,  while 
another  explains  that  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  Goethe  and  on 
the  principles  of  Charlemagne.  The  curse  of  shallow  philosophy 
is,  that  it  teaches  men  to  express  the  results  of  an  investigation 
of  facts  in  the  form  of  a  general  truth,  and  then  impels  them  to 
obtrude  this  truth  so  as  to  disturb  the  very  state  of  things  from 
which  the  general  position  is  deduced.  It  is  true  that  the  Germans, 
as  a  nation,  are  far  more  advanced  in  intellect,  and  have  produced 
much  greater  writers  and  thinkers,  than  the  Hungarians.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  German  element  in  the  Austrian  Empire  is 
greatly  indebted  for  its  supremacy  to  the  intellectual  eminence 
and  reputation  of  the  great  minds  of  Germany.  But  when  a 
particular  German  brings  this  fact  to  the  notice  of  particular 
Hungarians,  and  tells  them  to  bear  their  lot  with  a  smile  because 
lie  is  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  on  philosophical  principles,  a 
spirit  of  resistance  must  be  raised  which  will  wholly  counteract 
the  ordinary  influence  of  the  more  over  the  less  cultivated  nation. 
The  example  of  Russia  must  also  present  itself  to  the  recollection 
of  the  Hungarian,  and  the  retort  is  easy,  that  the  intellectual 
Germans  were,  until  very  lately,  in  a  position  of  degrading 
dependence  on  a  country  the  literature  of  which  is  as  poor,  as 
simple,  and  as  unknown  to  Europe  as  the  literature  of  Hungary. 

There  is  also  much  unfairness  in  the  way  in  which  the  Hun¬ 
garian  represents  the  recent  relations  of  Hungary  and  Austria. 
He  says,  and  says  very  truly,  that  the  Austrian  Government  has 
introduced  many  useful  changes  in  Hungary  since  1S48,  and 
especially  has  established  the  legal  equality  of  all  classes.  It  is 
also  quite  true  that  since  the  spring  of  the  current  year  the 
Government  lias  shown  a  disposition  to  enter  on  a  new  and 
much  more  liberal  policy,  and  to  make  great  concessions. 
Austria,  says  this  German  Hungarian,  is  now  as  wise,  as  liberal, 
and  as  generous  as  could  be  wished.  But  other  Hungarians, 
not  of  German  origin,  may  reasonably  call  upon  the  panegyrist 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  remember  bow  it  was  that 
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Austria  came  to  confer  benefits  on  Hungary  after  1848,  and  to 
inaugurate  a  new  system  in  the  present  year.  She  has  been 
driven  into  doing  good.  It  is  the  stern  pressure  of  inevitable 
necessity  that  has  coerced  her  into  doing  justice  to  her  subjects. 
The  Hungarians  feel  this  deeply.  They  know  that  it  is  by  com¬ 
pulsion  that  their  Sovereign  is  now  attending  to  their  wants, 
and  that  the  best  security  for  their  future  welfare  is  their 
retaining  the  means  of  frightening  the  Government.  The 
good  resolutions  of  Austria  are  a  very  recent  affair,  and  the 
Emperor  had  to  undergo  defeat  in  two  great  pitched  battles, 
and  the  shock  of  finding  his  officials  combine  to  cheat  him, 
before  he  thought  of  making  things  pleasant  in  Hungary.  The 
greatest  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  Hungarians  if 
they  sometimes  show  themselves  wayward  and  capricious  while 
the  new  system  of  government  is  being  worked  out.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  position  to  have  to  use  and  improve  a  government  which 
has  been  forced  to  do  justice  to  those  benefited  by  it.  The 
writer  of  this  book  talks  occasionally  as  if  the  Austrian 
Empire  were  a  splendid  success,  adorned  by  its  unfailing 
homage  to  German  intellect.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  just 
exhibited  itself  to  the  world  as  a  failure,  as  being  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  it  has  uniformly  done  all  in  its  power  to  fetter 
intellect  and  repress  thought.  While  therefore  in  England  this 
book  will  be  useful,  and  will  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
correct  opinions  on  Hungary,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  think 
that  a  work  written  in  so  prejudiced  and  narrow  a  spirit  was  at 
all  a  fair  indication  of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  more 
liberal  Germans  in  Hungary  towards  their  fellow-countrymen. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  MARTIN  ARCHER  SHEE.* 

rnHE  subject  of  this  biography  was  born  in  Dublin,  in 
December,  1769,  and  died  at  Brighton  in  1850.  He  was  an 
honourable,  virtuous,  and  very  accomplished  man,  and  raised 
himself  by  his  own  unaided  exertions  from  a  comparatively  lowly 
beginning  to  the  most  eminent  position  in  the  profession  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life.  The  memoir  of  such  a  man  well  deserved 
to  be  written.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  his  son  had  had  any 
other  qualifications  than  filial  love  and  respect  for  the  task  of 
compiling  it. 

Reserving,  however,  for  a  while,  our  criticisms  on  the  style  of 
the  book,  we  w  ill  first  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  Sir  Martin 
Shee’s  uneventful,  but  not  wholly  unimportant,  life.  Of  course, 
his  lineage  is  traced  from  the  princely  or  royal  house  of  the 
O’Shees.  The  painter  himself  never  forgot  this  distinguished 
ancestry,  and  his  biographer  is  perpetually  intruding  references 
to  the  “  dynastic  pretensions”  and  general  grandeur  of  the  O’Shee 
family.  Sir  Martin’s  father,  who  was  a  Dublin  tradesman — a 
fact  which  the  author  seems  to  try  to  disguise  in  the  volumes 
before  us  under  a  hundred  euphemistic  periphrases — instilled 
into  his  son,  along  with  many  admirable  principles,  “  a  belief  in 
the  moral  superiority  inseparable  from  ancient  lineage  and  the 
painter  was  wont,  to  the  last,  to  speak  contemptuously  of  “  the 
yellow  clay”  of  which  any  one  was  made  who  offended  against 
his  canons  of  refined  taste  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  This  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  O’Shees  seems  to  have  been  shared 
by  the  Duke  de  Peltre,  M.  Clarke,  Napoleon’s  War  Minister, 
■who,  by  his  mother’s  side,  claimed  descent  from  that  family. 
Por  the  Duchess  d’Abrantes,  in  her  Memoirs,  ridicules  De  Feltre 
as  one  who  constantly  assumed  an  air  of  aristocratic  superiority 
on  the  strength  of  his  alleged  descent  from  “  je  ne  sais  quels 
roitelets  d’lrlande.”  The  present  author  quotes  the  anecdote 
without  perceiving,  as  it  seems,  the  pungency  of  the  satire. 

Sir  Martin  was  wont  to  attribute  the  first  bent  of  his  mind 
towards  art  to  his  childish  admiration,  when  only  about  six  years 
old,  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  a  neighbour’s  fire-place.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that  he  showed  a  very  early  fondness  for  drawing ; 
and  after  an  irregular  education,  caused  by  his  father’s  blindness 
and  consequent  narrowness  of  means,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  of 
design,  conducted  by  Mr.  Robert  West,  under  the  control  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Here  he  made  rapid  progress,  and, 
by  the  advice  of  his  master,  the  profession  of  a  painter  was 
formally  adopted  as  his  destiny.  Left  an  orphan  when  he  had 
just  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  most  kindly  taken 
home  and  supported  for  a  year  by  a  maternal  aunt.  But  over¬ 
hearing  one  night,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  a  dispute  between  her  and 
her  husband  as  to  her  alleged  excessive  partiality  for  himself,  he 
resolved  to  quit  her  house,  and  work  for  his  own  living  with  honest 
independence.  Accordingly,  he  rose  before  daylight,  and  after 
wandering  about  the  streets  of  Dublin  penniless  for  some  hours, 
obtained  his  first  commission  by  engaging  to  repaint  a  clock-face 
for  half-a-guinea.  No  inducement  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
alter  his  resolution,  and  his  friends  therefore  took  the  wise 
course  of  providing  for  him  a  suitable  studio,  and  starting  him 
in  life  as  an  artist  in  Dublin.  Such  was  his  success,  that  before 
he  was  seventeen  he  was  fully  employed,  and  enjoyed  no  small 
reputation  as  a  fashionable  portrait-painter,  not  only  in  crayons, 
but  in  oils.  In  1788,  being  still  under  twenty,  he  removed  to 
London  with  fair  prospects  and  fair  introductions.  The  former, 
however,  were  not  immediately  realized,  and  the  latter,  from 
various  causes,  were  of  little  service  to  him.  His  early  London 

*  The  Life  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  %  Ins  Son,  Martin  Archer  Shee,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
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experiences,  as  narrated  in  his  letters  to  his  brother,  form  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

He  thus  described  his  first  impression  of  Barry,  whom  he 
found  in  a  filthy  room  in  Sherrard-street,  among  casts,  and  can¬ 
vases,  and  frames,  and  every  possible  litter  of  artistic  lumber. 

“  Conceive  a  little  ordinary  man,  not  in  the  most  graceful 
dishabille — a  dirty  shirt,  without  any  cravat,  his  neck  open,  and 
a  tolerable  length  of  beard,  his  stockings,  not  of  the  purest 
white  in  the  world,  hanging  about  his  heels — sitting  at  a  small 
table  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  artificial  confusion,  etching  a 
plate  from  one  of  his  own  designs.”  Barry  never  rose  from  his 
seat,  nor  welcomed  his  visitor,  nor  asked  him  to  call  again, 
though  he  offered  to  introduce  him  as  a  student  to  the  Academy 
schools.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  received  the  young  artist  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  and  nothing  more.  Nothing  shows  more 
clearly  the  candour  and  generosity  of  Shee’s  disposition  than  his 
uniform  esteem  for  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who,  being  of  about  the 
same  age,  was  his  own  more  immediate  rival,  and  whom  his 
Irish  friends,  with  a  not  unnatural  jealousy,  laboriously  endea¬ 
voured  to  disparage.  “  I  cannot  conceive,”  he  writes  to  his 
brother,  in  1790,  “who  could  have  so  misinformed  you  about 
Lawrence.  He  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  has  been  repre¬ 
sented,  bears  an  excellent  character,  and  is  the  entire  support  of 
his  father  and  family.  He  is  modest,  genteel,  and  unaffected, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  dissipation,  and  one  of  the  most  labo¬ 
rious,  industrious  men  in  his  profession  that  ever  practised  it. 
When  you  add  to  this  that  he  has  the  first  abilities  in  his  line, 
and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  you  have  ever 
seen,  you  will  probably  conclude  his  situation  to  be  rather 
enviable.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think,  however,  that  envy  in 
this  case  had  any  influence  with  me.” 

The  following  description  of  the  celebrated  John  Opie  is  not 
without  interest: — “I  have  been  introduced,”  he  writes,  in  1789, 

“  to  Mr.  Opie,  w  ho  is  in  manners  and  appearance  as  great  a 
clow  n  and  as  stupid  a  looking  fellow'  as  ever  I  set  my  eyes  on. 
Nothing  but  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  fact  could  force  me  to 
think  him  capable  of  anything  above  the  sphere  of  a  journeyman 
carpenter — so  little  in  this  instance  has  nature  proportioned 
exterior  grace  to  interior  worth.” 

A  cousin,  Sir  George  Shee,  returning  from  India  with  a 
fortune,  settled  in  London  about  this  time,  and  materially 
advanced  his  kinsman’s  interests.  For  instance,  the  “  Nabob,” 
as  he  was  called,  took  him  in  person  to  Edmund  Burke,  who  had 
been  not  at  home  when  the  young  painter,  shortly  after  his  first 
arrival  in  London,  had  called  at  his  door  with  an  Irish  letter  of 
introduction.  Sir  Martin  used  thus  to  describe  the  interview  : — 
“  Never  shall  I  forget  the  flood  of  eloquence  w  hich  poured  from 
his  lips,  as,  while  holding  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  with  affec¬ 
tionate  cordiality,  he  expatiated  in  glowing  terms  on  the  claims 
and  glories  of  the  art  to  which  I  was  about  to  devote  myself, 
and  sought  to  kindle  my  ardour  by  the  prospects  of  fame 
and  distinction  that  might  be  the  reward  of  my  exertions 
in  the  honourable  career  which  lay  before  me.”  Not  content 
with  fine  words,  Burke  took  the  young  man  to  Sir  Joshua, 
who,  it  seems,  had  quite  forgotten  his  former  call  a  year 
before.  The  President  received  him  with  more  than  usual 
urbanity,  and  asked  him  to  breakfast,  begging  him  to  bring  a 
specimen  of  his  art.  The  work  met  with  measured  but  favour¬ 
able  criticism,  and  Shee  was  advised  to  become  a  probationer  for 
admission  into  the  Academy  schools.  This  judicious  counsel, 
though  rather  mortifying  to  his  pride,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
follow;  and  from  this  time  his  final  success  was  assured,  though 
he  had  still  many  difficulties  to  surmount.  We  have  here  an 
anecdote  about  Sir  Joshua  which  is  worth  quoting  : — 

Sir  Martin  used  to  relate,  what  struck  him  as  a  singular  fact  in  reference 
to  the  President’s  deafness- -an  infirmity  which,  as  is  well  known,  compelled, 
or  suggested,  in  his  case,  the  constant  use  of  an  car-trumpet.  While  at  break¬ 
fast,  and  during  the  long  protracted  interview  which  accompanied  and  followed 
that  meal,  the  conversation  with  his  visitor  was  carried  on  in  the  ordinary 
tone,  without  any  assistance  from  the  acoustic  tube,  or  any  indication  of  im¬ 
perfect  hearing  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joshua.  During  the  morning,  however, 
they  were  not  unfrequently  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  with  a 
message  or  some  communication  that  required  his  master’s  attention  and 
oral  reply:  and  on  each  of  such  occasions  the  appearance  of  a  third  person  was 
the  signal  for  the  President  to  snatch  up  his  trumpet  and  resume  a  look  of 
anxious  inquiry  and  uncertain  comprehension  befitting  the  real  or  supposed 
defect  of  his  auricular  powers. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1792,  Sir  Joshua  died,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  West  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Academy.  Reduced 
again  to  the  status  pupillaris,  young  Shee  had  to  face,  it  seems, 
many  privations.  Honourably  unwilling  to  be  a  burthen  upon 
his  relatives  in  Dublin,  he  concealed  from  them  the  state  of  his 
resources,  even  though  they  were  able  as  well  as  willing  to  help 
him.  For  a  whole  winter  while  lodging  in  Craven-street  lie  never 
dined,  except  when  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his  friends.  His 
custom  was  to  go  out  every  day  after  painting  hours  and  to  walk 
to  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  and  back.  This  occupied  about  the 
time  that  it  would  have  taken  him  to  dine  at  an  eating-house, 
and,  on  his  return,  he  called  immediately  for  tea. 

In  1793  he  writes  to  his  brother,  “  I  am  painting  a  head  of 
Miss  Power,  who  is  a  good  subject  and  a  fashionable  girl.” 
Three  years  later  he  married  this  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
nearly  fifty  years  in  uninterrupted  happiness.  Passing  over 
some  interesting  notices  of  the  acquaintances  he  made  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  London  life,  we  find  him,  in  1794,  contributing 
to  the  Morning  Post  criticisms  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  year. 
Though  his  wife  brought  him  no  fortune,  his  growing  reputation 
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and  the  patronage  of  his  Irish  fViends  soon  placed  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  want.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1798,  and  two  years  later  he  became  a  full  Acade¬ 
mician,  being  chosen  to  fill  the  place  which  was  vacated  by  the 
degradation  of  the  unfortunate  Barry.  In  1802,  when  the  whole 
Academy  migrated  to  Paris  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  see 
the  spoils  of  the  French  armies  in  the  Louvre,  Shee  followed  his 
brethren,  Samuel  Eogers  being  his  travelling  companion.  His 
letters  from  Paris  are  interesting,  but  not  very  striking.  He 
observed  Napoleon  with  a  painter’s  curiosity,  and  described  him 
in  his  letters  home  as  short  and  thin,  “  his  figure  not  very  good, 
his  face  handsome,  sedate,  steady,  and  determined.”  And, 
again,  “  a  fine,  expressive  face — his  whole  deportment  denoting 
good  sense — his  manners  easy  and  dignified,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  suspicion  or  distrust.”  And,  once  more — with 
still  more  appreciation— to  his  wife  : — “  He  is  a  little  man,  with  a 
face  which,  for  character,  thought,  and  unaffected  dignity,  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  The  portraits  of  him  we  have  seen  degrade 
him,  and  scarce  give  an  idea  of  his  expression.” 

Of  the  great  French  painter,  David,  Shee  writes  as  follows : — 
“  He  has  no  feeling  of  the  higher  kind  of  art,  no  eye  for  colour, 
and  no  powers  of  execution.  He  draws  well,  however,  and  has,  I 
think,  a  good  knowledge  of  composition.  His  merit  as  an  artist 
is,  I  think,  always  over-rated  or  under-rated.  I  find  him  neither 
so  good  nor  so  bad  a  painter  as  I  have  heard  him  described.  As 
a  portrait  painter  he  is  almost  contemptible.”  The  English 
artists  seem  to  have  generally  thought  Guerin  the  best  painter 
of  the  contemporary  French  school. 

The  Volunteer  movement  of  1803  found  a  warm  supporter  in 
our  young  Irish  artist.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  to  raise  an  Aca¬ 
demic  corps,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  company  of  artists. 
But  their  services  as  a  separate  corps  were  declined  by  the 
Government,  and  they  were  invited  to  enrol  themselves  in  the 
recognised  Middlesex  regiments.  In  1806,  Mr.  Shoe  first  came 
avowedly  before  the  public  as  a  writer  upon  art.  His  Rhymes 
on  Art,  followed,  three  years  later,  by  a  second  part  called  the 
Elements  of  Art — easy  and  graceful  poems  in  rhyming  deca¬ 
syllabics — met  with  much  critical  approbation  at  the  time,  though 
they  are  now  wholly  forgotten.  Byron’s  favourable  judgment,  in 
his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  deserves  recording: — 

And  here  let  Shee  and  genius  find  a  place. 

Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 

To  guide  whoso  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 

And  trace  the  poet’s,  as  the  painter’s  line; 

Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow, 

And  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow, 

While  honours,  doi  ly  merited,  attend 
The  poet’s  rival,  but  the  painter’s  friend. 

A  tragedy  named  Alasco,  which  was,  most  unreasonably,  con¬ 
demned  by  George  Colman,  the  Licenser  of  Plays  at  that  time 
(1823),  on  the  ground  of  its  revolutionary  principles — and  a  novel, 
Oldcourt,  which  fell  still-born  from  the  press — were  Mr.  Shee’s 
next  important  contributions  to  literature.  Later  in  life  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  Commemoration  of  Reynolds,  and  wrote  various  addresses 
to  the  students  of  the  Academy,  and  sundry  pamphlets  of  great 
vigour  and  literary  excellence.  The  biographer  has  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  to  notice  in  the  prosperous  and  uneventful  years  which 
ended,  in  1830,  in  Sir  Martin  Shee’s  election,  on  the  death  of 
Lawrence,  to  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
From  that  time  to  his  death  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  Sir  Martin  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Academy  with 
much  tact  and  skill,  through  the  ordeals  of  the  removal  of  its 
quarters  from  Somerset  House  to  Trafalgar-square,  and  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  attacks  made  on  the  corporation  by  Mr.  Hume  and 
some  of  his  Liberal  colleagues.  The  history  of  these  struggles 
is  told  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Memoir  with  infinite  bad 
taste  and  intolerable  prolixity.  Let  it  suffice  to  give  the  only 
good  thing  which  we  could  discover  in  the  whole  story.  Sir 
Martin,  having  demolished  Mr.  Hume  in  a  spirited  pamphlet, 
Sydney  Smith,  in  returning  thanks  for  a  presentation  copy,  tells 
the  author  that  he  has  found  for  it  an  appropriate  motto  : — 
“  Spernit  Humum  quatiente  penna.” 

We  rise  from  the  Memoir  with  a  high  sense  of  the  simplicity 
and  uprightness  of  Sir  Martin  Shee’s  character,  of  the  singular 
amiability  of  his  disposition,  and  of  the  wide  range  of  his  acquire¬ 
ments  and  accomplishments.  For  a  self-educated  man,  his  attain¬ 
ments  and  literary  successes  are  surprising.  In  politics  he  was 
moderate,  and,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  condemnation  of  his  tragedy, 
rather  inclined  to  a  courtly  Toryism.  In  religion  he  was  a  Homan 
Catholic;  but  he  seems  to  have  held  the  tenets  of  that  faith 
without  bitterness,  if  not  with  some  degree  of  laxity.  His  place 
in  the  history  of  art  is  not  a  high  one.  His  son  naturally  enough 
declines  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point.  It  would  have  been 
well,  perhaps,  if  he  had  referred  his  readers  to  the  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment  for  themselves.  Sir  Martin’s  works  were 
almost  exclusively  portraits ;  and  these  are  so  scattered  that  it 
may  well  happen  that  a  critic  of  this  generation  may  never  have 
seen  a  single  painting  by  his  hand.  Almost  the  only  heroic  piece 
he  ever  painted,  “  Prospero  and  Miranda,”  was  never  sold — a 
fate  which  attended  the  equally  ambitious  picture  of  his  rival, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  whose  “  Satan  calling  up  his  Legions,” 
exhibited  in  the  same  year,  remained  in  his  studio  to  his  dying 
day. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  criticise  the  manner  in  which 
this  Memoir  is  written.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have 
seldom  had  under  review  a  more  stilted,  bombastic,  or  inflated 


style  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Shee  has  written  his  father’s  life. 
A  plentiful  use  of  italics,  extreme  verbosity,  puns  painfully  ela¬ 
borated,  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  French  words,  and  a  constant 
recourse  to  the  worst  artifices  of  the  penny-a-liner,  are  iis  most 
conspicuous  features.  Still  graver  faults  are  a  degree  of  bad 
taste  that  is  nearly  incredible,  and  a  habit  of  fulsome  and  indis¬ 
criminate  adulation  of  great  people  which  makes  his  pages  almost 
unreadable. 


I) It.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE* 

riTHAT  stage  of  intellectual  progress  which  cyclopaxlizes  its 
_L  information  strongly  contrasts,  and  for  the  most  part  alter¬ 
nates,  with  the  other  stage,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  pursue 
isolated  inquiry  to  direct  and  independent  issues;  and  in  each 
particular  branch  of  study  it  is  but  natural  to  find  great  advances 
in  knowledge  followed  by  a  kind  of  pause  for  the  sake  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  reviewing  tbe  sum  of  acquired  gain.  The  activity 
of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  matters  of  theological 
criticism  has  been  such  that  perhaps  no  subject  of  human 
thought  has  advanced  further  or  received  more  fresh  light  in  the 
same  period.  Thirty  years  ago,  if  a  student  wished  for  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  archaeology  of  the  Bible,  the  text-book  on  the 
subject  was  Jones’s  Scripture  Antiquities.  If  he  desired  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  history  or  canonical  authority  of  any 
special  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  w  as  Gray's  Key  ready 
to  his  hand;  while  upon  both  Old  and  New,  Horne’s  Introduction 
was  considered  to  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  which  cast  all 
previous  efforts  into  the  shade.  If  he  affected  prophecy,  what 
could  be  more  straightforward  and  orthodox  than  Newton  ?  If 
he  inquired  into  the  primitive  records,  what  more  copious  and 
luminous  than  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch  ?  Verbal  criticism 
could  hardly,  it  was  thought,  have  a  better  guide  than  the 
Lexicon  of  Park  hurst — a  work  of  which  the  leading  principle  was 
the  belief  that  all  Greek  words  are  more  or  less  directly  derived 
from  Hebrew  roots.  Only  those  who  have  waded  through  the 
ponderous  learning — not  seldom  the  ponderous  ignorance — of 
works  like  these,  can  appreciate  to  the  full  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  a  good  theological  dictionary  is  calculated  to  afford, 
at  once  by  supplying  trustworthy  facts,  and,  in  hardly  a 
less  degree,  by  indicating  trustworthy  authorities.  The  cause  of 
the  dormant  condition  of  sacred  literature  about  the  period  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  twofold.  Partly,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  also  for  so  long  a  time  retarded  the  growth  of 
scientific  knowledge— the  intellectual  isolation,  namely,  which 
England  suffered  from  the  long  war  ;  and  partly  it  arose  from  the 
repugnance,  and  almost  contempt,  with  which  accurate  and  bold 
theological  criticism  was  viewed  by  the  party  of  Wilberforce  and 
Simeon.  If  a  generation  deliberately  determines  to  be  content 
with  Scott,  Matthew  Henry,  and  Pool,  it  will  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  though  the  sacred  writers  themselves  should  rise  before 
them  to  plead  for  an  intelligent  study.  Without  the  least  wish 
to  throw  contempt  on  the  goodness  and  piety  of  these  excellent 
men,  or  their  thoroughly  sincere  intention  of  being  useful  when 
penning  by  the  thousand  those  columns  of  dreary  platitudes,  we 
yet  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  one  and  all  seem  to  adopt  to 
the  full  the  sentiment  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which, 
indeed,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  quotes  with  some  sympathy — 
“  Of  which  things  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.” 

The  Germans — who,  from  Luther  to  Ewald,  were  bey'ond  con¬ 
troversy  the  pioneers  of  religious  thought — have  been  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  authors  of  the  revival  of  similar  efforts  among  English¬ 
men.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  theo¬ 
logy  had  been  pursued  in  the  libraries  of  Leipsic  and  Halle 
with  a  resistless  determination  which  must  have  splendidly  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  frivolous  secularism  of  the  epigrammatists  of 
Paris,  and  the  dreamy  quiescence  of  English  prelates.  Wetstein, 
Bengel,  Sender  had  not  given  the  work  of  their  whole  lives  in 
vain.  When  the  time  came  for  bold  inquiry  and  vivid  criti¬ 
cism,  the  materials  were  ready  to  hand.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
too  highly"  the  gain  which  we  are  now  reaping  from  the  energy 
with  which  those  speculations  were  carried  out.  In  England  we 
are  almost  deafened  by  the  clamour  which  the  name  of  a 
Rationalist  raises.  German  theology  is  in  itself  a  term  of  the 
severest  opprobrium.  Amid  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  their 
inquiries,  and  ludicrous  confusion  of  the  tendencies  of  the  several 
schools,  the  critics  of  Germany  have  been  comprehended  under 
an  anathema  so  blindly  impartial  that  the  names  of  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Neander  would  probably  excite  as  lively 
feelings  of  horror  in  the  bosom  of  many  innocent  incumbents 
as  would  be  roused  by  the  mysticism  of  Schleiermacher  or 
the  one- sided  analysis  of  Strauss.  We  have  no  wish  to  extol 
the  particular  views  of  any  German  innovator — far  less  of  all; 
and  Englishmen  would,  in  general,  find  it  hard  to  sympathize 
fully"  with  doctrines  which  require  such  very  long  words  to  ex¬ 
press  them.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  as  little  likely  to  take 
root  in  our  own  community  as  Apthardoceticism  or  the  heresy 
of  the  Artotyrites.  But  those  were  men  seeking,-  in  simple 
zeal  and  passionate  devotion  to  the  cause,  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  truths  of  Scriptural  criticism  ;  all  surrendered  prejudices, 
some  friendships,  some  benefices;  they  gave  themselves  simply 
and  wholly  to  the  studies  they  deemed  worthy  and  important ; 

*  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  comprising  i^s  Antiquities,  Biography, 
Geography,  and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  Lonuon  : 
Murray,  i860. 
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their  lives  ■were  nearly  always  pure ;  their  tongues  never  belied 
the  language  of  their  hearts.  ’  Year  after  year,  w  itli  wild  theories, 
and  hot  disputes,  and  strange,  impossible  hypotheses,  they  did 
battle  in  a  cause  none  the  less  righteous  that  no  certain  light 
appeared  to  guide  their  onset,  and  no  rest  to  reward  their  toil. 

The  noise  of  the  storm  that  was  raging  abroad  came  in  time 
to  the  shores  of  England — and  soon  the  storm  came  itself.  It 
is  raging  now — not,  as  in  Germany,  with  pamphlets,  lectures, 
and  interminable  rivers  of  books,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  educated 
and  thoughtful.  When  it  shall  have  disappeared,  or  been  dissi¬ 
pated  by  some  new  and  absorbing  question  of  church  discipline 
or  practical  piety,  it  will  not  have  left  nothing  behind.  It  has 
fertilized  our  soil.  Knowledge  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
is  likely  to  increase.  Writers  like  Dr.  Davidson  have  popularized 
the  leading  features  of  the  study  of  the  sacred  canon.  Dr.  Kitto 
collected  a  mass  of  information  on  the  archaeology  and  history  of 
the  Bible  which  no  one  would  more  have  rejoiced  than  he  to  see 
already  superseded.  A  vast  increase  has  been  made  in  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  Eastern  antiquities  and  geography.  Comparative 
ethnology  and  glossology  have  opened  treasures  of  theological 
value  hitherto  undreamed  of.  The  chief  foreign  critics  of  the  Bible 
are  to  be  read  in  English  translations,  which,  if  not  always  in¬ 
telligible,  are  at  all  events  no  doubt  most  accurate  reproductions 
of  the  original.  The  text,  of  the  New  Testament  at  any  rate,  has 
been  examined  with  a  care  unknown  for  centuries,  and  a  success, 
we  may  hope,  fully  repaying  the  labour;  and  we  have  at  last, 
nearly  completed,  one  very  good  and  very  popular  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Above  all,  the  subject  of  Biblical  criticism  is 
at  present,  popular.  People  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  the 
Bible  is  as  good  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
as  any  other  collection  of  ancient  writings.  Ladies  read  with 
avidity  the  descriptions  in  “  Sinai  and  Palestine,”  and  even 
young  men  form  an  opinion  on  the  character  of  St.  Paul,  and  go 
to  inspect  the  battle-fields  of  Joshua. 

At  this  stage  of  the  progress  of  Biblical  knowledge,  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  editor  of  several  former  successful  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  men,  places,  and  things,  that  much  service  would  be 
rendered  to  the  cause  by  an  attempt  to  collect  and  diffuse  the 
results  now  obtained.  Eor,  though  public  attention  has  been 
aroused  with  regard  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible,  public 
acquaintance  with  facts  is  still  at  a  sadly  low  ebb.  How  few 
ordinary  people  could  form  the  most  vague  guess  as  to  the  time 
when  the  canon  of  cither  Testament  began  to  be  settled  1  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  a  jury  of  average  educated  men  to 
pronounce  from  previous  knowledge  upon  the  genuineness  of  the 
text  about  the  heavenly  witnesses,  or  the  general  policy  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah.  Do  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
example,  in  general  attach  a  very  distinct  idea  to  the  phrase  Codex 
B.,  or  know  of  the  late  publication  of  a  relic  which  for  centuries 
has  been  the  subject  of  speculation,  conjectures,  stolen  peeps,  and 
uncertain  disclosures  ?  Could  one  barrister  in  a  hundred  trace 
the  pedigree  of  the  Old  Testament  one  single  step  higher  than 
the  printing-press  of  Spottiswoode  and  Eyre  ?  It  is  with  a  view 
of  bringing  simple  information  on  such  things  within  the  reach 
of  simple  men  that  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  has  been  origi¬ 
nated,  and  executed  thus  far  with  much  success.  The  work  is, 
of  course,  far  too  large  for  one  man,  and  has  been  distributed 
among  a  staff  of  some  fifty  writers,  each  having  a  distinct  class 
of  subjects  to  handle,  and  naturally  having  those  allotted  to  him 
for  which  he  was  considered  most  competent.  Thus  Professor 
Stanley  writes  most  of  the  articles  relating  to  Palestine.  For 
the  accurate  investigation  of  Hebrew  words,  Mr.  Wright  has 
been  constantly  employed.  Mr.  Westcott  reigns  supreme  on 
questions  of  the  canon  and  of  later  Jewish  history;  and  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey,  who  is  supposed  to  know  more  than  any  living 
man  about  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel,  adopts  genealogies  as 
his  peculiar  sphere.  The  first  only  of  two  volumes  is  as  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  containing  articles  on  Assyria  (from  G.  li.),  the  Canon, 
Chronology,  David,  Egypt,  the  Gospels  (a  paper  too  short  and 
cramped  for  the  subject),  Jerusalem,  an  interesting  paper  (the 
value  of  his  theories  apart)  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Provost  of  Queen’s.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  in  the  department  of  antiquities  and  geography  that  most 
power  has  been  shown — a  class  of  articles  upon  which  Mr.  George 
Grove  has  been  largely  and  usefully  employed. 

The  chief  and  only  serious  charge  which  can  be  brought 
against  many  of  the  articles  is  one  which  does  not  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  affect  the  value  of  the  book,  and  perhaps  even  implies 
rather  a  virtue  than  a  fault.  It  is  that  of  a  too  close  reliance  on, 
and  too  frequent  use  of,  the  latest  works  on  each  subject.  Many 
of  the  writers  seem,  indeed,  almost  to  forget  that  a  few  years 
hence  fresh  information  will  have  been  gained,  and  that,  of  the 
allusions  so  constantly  occurring  to  the  discoveries  of  the  last  few 
years,  some  w  ill  be  obsolete,  and  some  even  unintelligible.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latest  information  is  certainly  the  best; 
and  a  dictionary  such  as  this  his  no  pretensions  to  anything  more 
than,  so  to  speak,  an  ephemeral  value.  A  cyclopaedia  cannot  be, 
in  any  case,  a  possession  for  ever,  and  least  of  all  in  a  study 
which  shifts  its  phases  so  rapidly  as  theology.  Still  there  are 
some  instances  of  views  stated  as  the  result  of  balanced  arguments, 
which  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  meet  with  more  than  a 
temporary  acquiescence.  TV  hen,  however,  as  in  a  few  places  in 
the  work  before  us,  determinate  one-sidedness  entrenches  itself 
behind  dogmatism,  no  language  of  protest  can  bo  too  strong. 
Mr.  Perowne,  in  the  few  articles  which  bear  his  initials, 
seems  to  have  set  before  himself  the  object,  purely  and 


simply,  of  upholding  at  everyumst  that  particular  side,  in  each 
controversy  upon  which  he  touches,  which  is  usually  considered 
most  safe,  which  causes  fewest  misgivings  to  the  ordinary  mind, 
and  w  hich  has  unquestionably  all  the  authority  that  is  consistent 
w  ith  the  absence  of  rational  argument.  There  was  no  reason  for 
abstaining  from  the  fullest  canvass  of  these  subjects.  It  happens 
that  the  tide  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  earliest  books  of  the 
sacred  canon  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  reaction,  and  few 
scholars,  however  “  advanced,”  are  now  inclined  to  dispute  the 
great  antiquity  of  their  sources.  But  the  attitude  which  Mr. 
Perowne  assumes  is  singularly  unworthy  of  his  cause,  and  con¬ 
trasts  unfavourably  with  the  comparative  dignity  with  which 
Havernick,  for  example — the  latest  critic  of  the  Pentateuch  from 
the  modern  school  of  German  orthodoxy — handles  the  same 
topics.  A  defence,  even  if  good  in  itself,  is  disfigured  by  plaintive 
declarations  that  “  hard  critics  have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  the 
beauty  and  detract  from  the  utility”  of  the  record,  or  by  sugges¬ 
tions,  as  bold  as  they  are  feeble,  that  “  a  secret  malevolence  must 
have  been  the  mainspring  of  such  hostile  criticism.”  And  that 
fence  is  in  itself  far  from  good  which  in  so  short  a  space  enters 
categorically  into  every  question  which  affects  the  authority  of  a 
book,  and  settles  finally  every  question  into  which  it  enters. 
"When  one  page  (673  of  the  volume)  pronounces  sentence  on  the 
not  inconsiderable  questions  of  historical  geology  and  the  cos¬ 
mogonies  of  antiquity — and  when  the  next,  still  more  briefly  and 
positively,  supplies  a  parody7  of  a  judgment  on  four  of  the  largest 
subjects  known  to  theologians— it  is  hard  to  help  declaring  that 
the  wildest  error  without  the  partisanship  of  Mr.  Perowne  were 
preferable  to  the  soberest  truth  rendered  ridiculous  by  his 
defence.  When  Joachim  Lange,  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
manfully  published  his  Causa  Dei  adversus  Naturalismum, 
Aikeismum,  Judaos,  Socinianos,  ct  Doniijicios,  he  hardly  thought 
that  we  should  now  have  a  writer  who  would  exhaust  the  Deluge 
in  three  sentences,  and  the  Fall  in  twenty  lines  of  letterpress. 

Another  type  of  a  weak  article  is  to  be  found  in  such  notices 
as  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  examined  most 
scantily  the  series  of  interesting  questions  connected  with  the 
life  and  ministry  of  the  great  preacher  of  repentance — the  nature 
of  his  rite — the  well-known  difficulty  suggested  by  the  words, 
“  I  knew7  him  not” — the  connexion  of  his  place  of  imprisonment 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  death — the  relation  of  “John’s 
disciples”  to  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  the  strange  con¬ 
tinuance,  even  to  this  day,  of  a  sect  which  calls  itself  by  his 
name.  Instead  of  this,  he  supplies  us  with  the  story  of  the 
Baptist,  presented  in  that  too  familiar  method  which  consists  in 
re-writing  the  Bible,  with  a  litt  _■  increase  of  length  and  a  little 
decrease  of  power;  and  he  finisues  the  article  with  a  sermon  on  the 
hero.  Why  not,  instead  of  urging  what  some  people  may  hardly 
desire  to  know — or  might,  at  all  events,  discover  for  themselves — 
that  “  the  brief  history  of  John’s  life  is  marked  throughout  with 
the  characteristic  graces  of  self-denial,  humility,  and  holy  courage,” 
sum  up  all  theological  comment  in  the  nervous  lines  of  the  old 
hymn : — 

Inter  illos  primitivos 

Yeros  veri  Fontis  rivos 
Johannes  exiliit, 

Toti  mundo  propinare 

Nectar  illud  salutare, 

Quod  de  tlirono  prodiit. 

A  Biblical  Dictionary  should  aim  at  forming,  not  the  lives  of  its 
readers,  but  their  opinions.  Another  w  riter,  again,  whose  method 
of  treatment  is  often  unfortunate,  is  Mr.  Bullock,  who  contributes 
Joshua  and  severalof  thePatriarchs.  We  do  not  care,  when  looking 
for  positive  and  accurate  information,  to  be  treated  to  a  long  disqui¬ 
sition  on  the  character  of  Isaac,  or  a  review  of  Jacob’s  moral  pro¬ 
gress.  “  Hebrews,”  too,  deserved  a  little  more  careful  treatment, 
considering  the  numerous  questions  which  have  been  raised  in 
various  ages  as  to  its  authorship. 

These,  however,  are  not  articles  by  which  to  measure  the  dili¬ 
gence  and  creditable  fidelity  with  which  the  great  mass  of  Dr. 
Smith’s  Cycloptedia  has  been  executed.  The  editorship  has  been 
careful.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the  articles  on  the  taxing  of 
Cyrenius,  there  are  contradictions ;  but  these  are  very  rare,  and 
not  important.  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  in  a  few  years  gradually  supersede  Doyly  and  Mant; 
and  when  the  attempt  to  render  Biblical  knowledge  popular  has 
had  half  the  success  it  deserves,  we  shall  not  find  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  period  when  their  sacred 
books  came  into  existence ;  nor  shall  we  see  a  writer  who  lays 
claim  to  universal  knowledge  calmly  put  forward,  as  Mr.  Buckle 
does,  the  preposterous  statement  that  some  of  St.  Paul’s  most 
beautiful  passages  are  quotations  from  Pagan  authors,  as  a  fact 
“  well-known  to  every  scholar.” 


ALPHA  AND  OMEGA* 

ITII  a  pleasing  modesty  Mr.  Gilfillan  informs  his  readers 
that,  in  his  present  work,  he  “  has  by  no  means  aimed  at 
anything  like  a  full,  exhaustive,  or  systematic  treatment  of  the 
many  topics  occurring  in  the  vast  field.”  Considering  that  the 
field  in  question  begins  in  the  solitude  of  the  primeval  chaos, 
stretches  through  the  entire  range  of  sacred  history,  embraces 
the  vicissitudes  of  modern  politics,  and  ends  at  last  with  a  con- 

*  Alpha  and  Omega.  By  George  Gilfillan,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Dundeo, 
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summation  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  considers  still  to  belong  to  the 
future  of  mankind — the  announcement,  even  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  former  feats  of  his  comprehensive  genius,  might 
be  considered  as  somewhat  superfluous.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  immensity  of  his  subject  that  led  him  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  doing  it  but  partial  justice.  He  feels  that  he  has 
exhausted  some  of  its  topics  in  his  earlier  writings  ;  and  an  age 
which  is  already  in  possession  of  his  Bards  of  the  Bible  and 
Christianity  and  our  Era  may  contentedly  acquiesce  in  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  theological  development  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  objected  to  as  vague,  fragmentary,  and  superficial. 
The  two  volumes,  however,  thus  apologetically  introduced, 
contain  quite  enough  that  is  grand,  novel,  or  picturesque,  to 
justify  us  in  endeavouring  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  their 
purport.  If  we  seem  to  be  encroaching  upon  forbidden  terri¬ 
tory,  we  do  so  not  with  any  intention  of  discussing  matters  too 
vast,  too  serious,  and  too  complicated  for  newspaper  criticism, 
but  simply  in  order  to  show  the  amount  of  reverence,  good  sense, 
and  good  taste  which  some  of  the  popular  religious  instructors  of 
our  day  are  accustomed  to  bring  to  the  performance  of  their  im¬ 
portant  but  perilous  task.  Mr.  Gilfillan  is,  he  assures  us,  a 
general  favourite,  and  we  can  quite  believe  him.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  writings  as  his  are  greedily  devoured  by  a  reli¬ 
gious  public  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  well  worth  keeping  in 
sight  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate  our  own  times,  and  the 
degree  of  sympathy  or  hopefulness  with  which  certain  phases  of 
modern  speculation  deserve  to  be  regarded. 

With  the  wide  scope  of  the  true  epic-poet,  Mr.  Gilfillan  com¬ 
mences  ab  ovo.  He  hurries  us  back  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  Creation.  “Essential  Solitude  ”  is,  he  thinks,  one  of  the 
necessities,  and  may  be  one  of  the  “profoundest  enjoyments” 
of  divinity.  “  The  potter  is  as  much  alone  amidst  vessels  of 
porcelain  as  amidst  vessels  of  clay,  and  are  not  men  the  clay, 
and  God  the  potter?”  “  The  wind  is  equally  alone  amidst  beds  of 
roses,  in  the  hair  of  the  mountain-pine,  or  amidst  the  chimneys 
and  stalks  of  the  city.”  So,  “although  the  analogy  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far,”  it  carries  Mr.  Gilfillan  to  the  conviction  of  a 
divine  loneliness.  Still,  solitude  “is  not  always  desolation  ” — it 
may  even  be  cheerful.  “How  solitary,  yet  how  glad,  is  the 
mathematician  among  his  silent  ratios  and  quiet  trains  of 
thought.  How  solitary,  yet  serene,  i3  the  astronomer  on  his 
watch-tower,  under  the  twinkling  midnight  stars.”  In  like 
manner  the  student  at  his  books,  and  the  poet,  “  while  his  images 
are  slowly  arising  around  him,  or  swiftly  sweeping  across  his 
soul,  each  has  a  tranquil  joy.”.  Mr.  Gilfillan  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought,  but  other  and  sadder  associations  flock  in 
apace.  “It  is  difficult  on  a  subject  like  this  to  get  rid  of 
human  conceptions,  feelings,  and  points  of  view.”  From  the 
solitude  of  chaos  keen  fancy  flashes  off  to  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
and  it  finds  him  sad.  “Even  a  planet,  cut  off  from  its  fellows 
and  shivering  in  icy  isolation,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
a  feeling  akin  to  sorrow.”  Still  the  primeval  solitude  must  have 
been  enlivened  by  the  cheerful  prospect  of  worlds  to  come.  The 
archetypes  of  future  creations  peopled  the  dense  vast,  and  doubtless 
threw  an  air  of  cheerfulness  over  an  otherwise  depressing  scene. 
Mr.  Gilfillan  thinks  that  “  God’s  deepest  delight  in  these  ante¬ 
mundane  contemplations  arose  from  the  prospect  of  the  arrival 
of  man  on  the  stage.”  “  It  was  on  man  that  he  fixed  his  com¬ 
placent  and  fatherly  eye,”  with  the  sort  of  emotion  “with  which 
an  epic  poet  looks  forward,  past  the  inferior  details  and  creeping 
gradations,  to  the  grand  denouement  of  the  plot.”  Even  the  least 
interesting  forms  of  life  caught  something  of  the  glory  of  the 
ultimate  result.  “  Perhaps  God  bore  with,  and  even  loved,  these 
Megatheria,  Mammoths,  and  Ichthyosauri,  regarding  them  as  the 
rude  but  gigantic  steps  leading  up  to  the  consummate  form  of 
man.”  “  Who,”  asks  the  bard,  “  dare  go  back  and  be  with  him 
on  that  Pisgalx,  and  look  at  the  map  of  the  future  P”  Mr.  Gil¬ 
fillan  dares,  and  his  courage  is  at  once  rewarded.  Our  nautical 
annals  tell  us  of  a  happy  tar  who  was  blessed  at  the  mast-head 
with  a  simultaneous  vision  of— 

Jerusalem  and  Madagaskee 

And  North  and  South  Amerikee, 

And  the  British  fleet  a-riding  at  anekee, 

And  Admiral  Nelson,  K.C.B. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  panorama  which  presents  itself  to 
Mr.  Gilfillan  on  Pisgah.  First  we  have  “  Chaos  curdling  up  into 
creation  presently,  the  “  blood  gushing  from  the  veins  of  mur¬ 
dered  Abel,  and  Cain,  the  scathed,  the  solitary  giant,  setting  out 
upon  his  journey,  friendless,  friendless — alone,  alone  ;”  next, 
“the  waters  of  the  flood  rising  slowly  to  their  deed  of  sacrificial 
justice;”  and  then,  “Nimrod  twanging  his  terrible  bow.”  A  few 
centuries  more,  and  we  pass  on  to  David,  “  throned  in  Jerusalem, 
or  grovelling  in  the  dust  of  penitential  sorrow” — Solomon,  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  and  Daniel  “  lifting  up  his  astonished  head.”  Triumphs 
and  captivities,  martyrs  and  apostles,  pass  before  us  in  long  array, 
and  land  us  safe  at  last  in  modern  Europe.  “  Yonder  the  North, 
sending  forth  its  snow-drifts  of  barbarians  to  whelm  the  Homan 
power,  and  to  blacken  the  air  into  mediaeval  night.”  Luther 
and  Napoleon  bring  up  the  train,  and  the  battle  of  Armageddon 
ensues,  concerning  which,  as  it  is  only  just  beginning,  the  muse 
wisely  declines  to  enter  into  particulars. 

Next  follows  the  angelic  revolt,  and  as  Mr.  Gilfillan  thinks  it 
“probable  that  ere  the  principalities  were  made  the  thrones 
were  ready  for  them,”  we  are  favoured  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  third  heaven.  This  was  probably  “the  first 


thought  of  God  incarnated  in  matter.  ’  Its  exact  date  is  un¬ 
known,  but  “  it  must  have  been  made  sometime,  and  it  may 
have  been  first  made.”  “  In  music  it  appeared — yes,  it  appeared 
in  song  and  mystic  dance,  circling  around  its  great  Creator. 
Neither  song  nor  dance,  however,  must  detain  us,  and  we  hurry 
on  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  our  common  mother.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
fillan  is  evidently  devoted  to  the  ladies,  and  his  description  of 
the  fair  sex  is  almost  Byronic  in  its  fervour.  Just  as  the  bush 
implies  the  flower,  “  so  the  uprise  of  man  implied  that,  under 
the  smile  of  God,  woman,  that  lovely  rosebud,  would  issue  tromand 
tw ine  rottnd  the  bare  grandeur  of  the  brow  of  man.’  She  is  human, 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  softer  and  more  exquisitely  finished  humanity. 

“  Her  smile  is  that  of  man,  dying  away  in  the  dimple  of  loveli¬ 
ness,  the  lovelier  for  its  dissolution.”  Her  brow  is  his,  “but 
bathed  in  the  moonlight  of  a  more  spiritual  radiance.  _  Her 
cheek  is  the  home  of  a  diviner  blush,  her  hair  is  “dipped 
in  a  softer  brown,  or  suffused  with  a  richer  dai’kness,  or 
yellowed  over  with  a  purer  gold.”  No  wonder  that  the  gentler 
half  of  Mr.  Gilfillau’s  congregation  should  consider  him  the 
first  of  preachers.  But  his  devotion  is  thoroughly  practical. 
“  Marriage  is,”  he  tells  us,  “  the  only  flower  of  paradise  that 
survived  the  fall.”  Even  where  marriage  is  impossible,  v\  oman 
may  be  looked  upon  with  fraternal  tenderness.  “  If  she  has  no 
beauty  to  be  loved,  still,  as  a  sister,  let  her  be  respected  ;  if  she 
is  an  erring  sister,  and  cannot  be  respected,  let  her  be  pitied.  .  . 
Suppose?  she  is  a  black,  and  not  comely'  daughter  of  Ham,  still,  as 
a  sister,  let  her  colour  be  forgotten.”  This  chivalrous  sentiment 
naturally  leads  Mr.  Gilfillan  to  take  a  politely  lenient  view  of  Eve  s 
offence.  “  Perhaps,”  suggests  the  gallant  apologist,  “  it  was  her 
husband’s  absence  that  induced  timidity.”  “Perhaps  she  was 

hungry,  and  here  was  a  nutritious  fruit . She  admired  the 

beautiful,  and  here,  on  a  noble  tree,  was  an  apple  blushing  as 
softly  as  when  Adam  first  turned  on  her  his  love-lit  eye.  She 
had  a  woman’s  curiosity  and  a  perfect  being’s  thirst  for  more 
knowledge  of  God.”  To  Adam’s  excuses  Mr.  Gilfillan  turns  a 
deaf  ear.  “What  a  cold  and  callous  mode  of  speech!  Ah, 
Adam  is  the  love  of  they  espousals  !  ”  But  upon  the  unfortunate 
serpent  he  pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his  wrrath.  Many  other 
creatures,  he  says,  are  odious ;  “  lizards  and  scorpions  ■ 
“  frogs  polluting  the  pool” — “  toads  dragging  their  lazy  hideous¬ 
ness  through  the  garden  beds” — “the  spider,  sullen  and  spiteful 
in  his  solitude” — “crocodiles  and  alligators,  forms  of  armed 
ugliness” — “  rats,  furtive  and  unclean” — all,  all  are  horrible,  but 
nothing  comes  up  to  the  serpent,  as,  laden  with  God  s  curse, 
“  he  springs  hastily  into  the  brake  and  pursues  his  obscure  and 
slimy  way  through  the  thicket.” 

Mr.  Gilfillan  has  a  curious  theory  about  the  descendants  of 
Cain.  “  The  Caanitic  race,  although  not  a  virtuous  one,  seems 
to  have  been  ingenious  and  teeming.”  Lamech  invented  poly¬ 
gamy  and  poetry.  Tubal-Cain  was  the  founder  of  “  a  college  of 
Cyclopses,  sweltering  out  weapons  of  war.”  This  was.  the 
beginning  of  the  “  disastrous  divorce  between  God  and  genius.” 
“  Feeling  themselves  estranged  from  God,  they  are  striving  to 
derive  what  solace  they  can  from  natural  research,  artistic  skill, 
and  poetic  illusion.”  Plurality  of  wives  and  a  college  ol 
Cyclopses  may  well  have  consoled  them  for  a  fratricidal  ancestor; 
and  the  explanation  need  only  be  stated  to  be  approved. 

But  narrative,  after  all,  is  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  forte,  and  his 
picture  of  the  flood  is  a  masterpiece.  First,  we  have  the  march 
of  the  animals  — lions  and  tigers,  “the  solemn  elephants,” 
the  hyena,  “horrible  even  in  its  transient  tameness,”  “  the  fox 
and  lamb  embracing  each  other” — “thick  streams  of  reptile 
existence,  from  the  serpent'to  the  scorpion,  from  the  boa-con¬ 
strictor  to  the  lizard,  wriggling  on  their  ark-ward  way” — “over¬ 
head  flights  of  birds,  here  all  oracular  of  doom— the  earnest 
eagle,  the  gloom-glowing  raven,  the  reluctant  vulture,”  sweeping 
to  their  destined  home.  Then,  we  have  mountains  submerged  and 
volcanoes  extinguished,  “  Ben  Nevis  sunk  fathoms  and  fathoms 
more  beneath  the  waves  ” — “  the  eye  of  Mount  Blanc  darkened, 
Old  Taurus  blotted  out,”  the  tide  “  rolling  over  the  summit  of 
Mount  Everest,  and  violating  its  last  particle  of  virgin  snow” — 
and  lastly,  “some  human  scenes  of  extraordinary  interest,”  which 
Mr.  Gilfillan  descries  amidst  the  surrounding  confusion.  Here 
two  enemies,  who  have  once  been  friends,  meet  on  a  crag,  and 
are  reconciled  in  the  embrace  of  death.  Yonder  a  woman 
clasps  her  lover’s  corpse,  as  the  cold  wave  breaks  over  her 
and  sweeps  her  away.  Here  is  a  tardy  penitent  on  his 
knees,  and  there  a  “blasphemer,  standing  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  a  mountain,  alone  but  unsubdued,  spurning  with  his 
feet  the  foaming  waters,  warming  his  hands  at  the  lightning, 
mingling  his  voice  with  tbe  storm — the  last,  worst,  greatest  man 
alive,  and  with  Satanic  lineaments  iu  his  face  and  form  attesting 
him,  till  he  is  at  last  overwhelmed  by  the  flood,  the  conscious 
and  contemptuous  survivor  of  the  Antediluvian  world.” 

Our  limits  oblige  us  to  hurry  over  many  scenes  equally  vigorous 
and  beautiful.  We  see  Abraham  standing  alone,  like  “a  gray 
granite  rock  in  the  light  of  the  stars,”  or,  with  a  heroism  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  Mucins  Scmvola,  “  performing  an  act  of  self- 
irifliction  endangering  alike  his  aged  life  and  future  prospects.” 
AVe  are  introduced  to  Joseph,  whose  career  “  combines  the 
charms  of  the  most  finished  fiction  and  of  the  simplest  truth,” 
and  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  “  noble  white-haired  brethren,” 
“kissing  one  another  in  a  long,  deep,  loving  kiss,”  “seating 
themselves,  perhaps,  on  some  huge  fallen  crag,  while  they  mingle 
their  souls  in  conversation” — Aaron  “in  his  mellow  and  musical 
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tones  relating  the  particulars  of  their  family  history,”  and 
Moses,  “in  struggling,  stammering,  awe-struck  accents,”  giving 
an  account  of  his  own  experiences.  Patriarchs,  judges,  warriors, 
all  decked  in  appropriate  hues,  take  their  duly-ordered  place  in 
Mr.  Gilfillan’s  heroic  procession.  The  prophets,  meanwhile,  act 
the  part  of  chorus  to  the  tragedy  of  Jewish  history — “  now  soaring 
like  eagles,  and  now  moaning  like  doves.”  We  have  Isaiah,  the 
prophet  par  excellence  “  of  Missions  and  the  Millennium  ;”  Jere¬ 
miah,  with  “a  brief  pwan  of  evangelistic  joy  passing  sometimes 
like  a  sudden  breeze  over  his  strings and  Ezekiel,  with  “a  certain 
vehemence  and  fury  peculiar  to  himself,  besides  an  imagery  of 
wheel  within  wheel,  cycle  and  epicycle,  colours  of  rainbow  variety, 
cherub  and  cherubim,  fire,  and  terrible  crystal  sapphires  and 
amber,  which  Ihft  his  prophecy  and  himself  into  a  region  of  Alpine 
loftiness.”  The  minor  prophets  follow,  like  the  last  flashes  of  a 
storm,  “the  farewell  of  a  stern  skiey  minstrelsy” — till  at  last,  in 
Malachi,  “  the  protest  is  brought  to  what  may  be  called  a  melan¬ 
choly  close, "and  Mr.  Gilfillan  starts  with  an  unflagging  wing  upon 
a  new  flight  across  the  New  Testament  history. 

Here  we  must  decline  to  follow  him,  and  trust  to  the  reader’s 
imagination  to  conceive  the  glories  of  his  new  career.  We 
leave  him  at  last  in  full  contemplation  of  the  future  con¬ 
dition  of  our  species.  “  It  would  have  been  easy  to  slump 
up  a  general  conception  of  hell,  and  one  pretty  accurate, 
probably,  too,”  but  he  is  considerate  enough  to  curb  his  muse, 
and  confine  himself  to  generalities.  “  There  are,”  he  says, 
“  good  reasons  why  the  words  of  a  man  should  be  few  and 
well  ordered  on  a  theme  like  this.”  We  think  so  too,  and  we 
only  regret  that  the  reflection  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Gilfillan 
till  so  near  the  close  of  these  worse  than  foolish  volumes.  It 
would  have  saved  him  from  disgrace,  and  society  from  a  bad  book. 
It  is  the  curse  of  our  day  that  no  man  is  considered  too  great  a 
fool  to  lay  down  the  law  on  the  gravest  questions  of  belief,  or  to 
let  a  diseased  and  disorderly  imagination  run  riot  through 
all  the  sublime  and  affecting  mysteries  which  shroud  our 
existence  here  and  hereafter.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  if  he  had  been  pro¬ 
perly  educated,  might  possibly  have  produced  a  third-rate  prize 
poem  ;  but  he  is  as  incapable  as  ignorance,  presumption,  and  in¬ 
sensibility  can  make  him,  either  to  solve  any  of  those  vast  pro¬ 
blems  which,  ever  since  thinking  began,  have  been  the  puzzle  of 
mankind,  or  to  act  as  interpreter  of  those  sacred  writings  which, 
notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  reader,  are  far  more  likely  to  teach  their  proper  lesson 
when  left  as  their  authors  wrote  them,  than  when  overlaid  by  the 
profane  ravings  of  illiterate  and  reckless* charlatans. 


HUNTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYA* 

YEAH  or  two  ago  we  reviewed  an  account,  of  which  Mr. 
Dunlop  was  the  author,  of  the  services  against  the  Indian 
mutineers  of  a  corps  of  volunteer  cavalry  called  the  Khakee 
Jtessalab.  Since  the  publication  of  that  volume  its  author  has 
returned  to  England,  and  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
training  which  qualified  him  for  his  military  duties.  He  had 
for  many  years  pursued  the  large  game  of  the  Indian  forests  and 
jungles,  and  in  shooting  tigers  and  wild  elephants  had  acquired 
a  familiarity  both  with  personal  danger  and  with  the  use  of 
arms,  especially  firearms,  which  proved  singularly  useful  at  a 
time  when  every  man  had  to  defend  his  life  sword  in  hand. 
Several  books  upon  Indian  field  sports  have  been  published 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  they  convey  a  sufficiently  clear 
notion  of  the  sort  of  incidents  by  which  they  are  usually 
characterized  to  justify  Mr.  Dunlop  in  departing  from  the 
common  practice  of  filling  his  pages  with  anecdotes  of  the  various 
animals  which  he  has  killed  at  different  times,  and  in  giving  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  collateral  information  about  the  scenes  of 
his  exploits  and  their  inhabitants,  human  and  animal,  than  is  at  all 
common  with  the  authors  of  sporting  books.  His  work  contains 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  upon  these  subjects,  which, 
whether  new  or  not,  is  certainly  curious  and  amusing.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Charles  lleade,  in  a  novel  called  Cream,  exposed 
the  character  of  elephants,  which  had  usually  been  supposed  to 
be  models  of  all  the  milder  virtues.  Mr.  Eeade’s  elephant  was 
a  paragon  of  treachery  and  cruelty.  To  some  extent,  Mr. 
Dunlop’s  information  confirms  this  view.  It  appears  that  there 
is  a  whole  class  of  elephants,  called  by  the  natives  Khunuees.or 
murderers,  from  their  habitual  crimes.  They  are  regarded  with 
the  greatest  possible  dread,  and  are  so  common  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  herd  of  wild  elephants  throws  the  natives  into  a 
state  of  “  abject  terror.”  They  are  usually  males,  and  are 
particularly  dangerous  when  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  sexual  passion.  At  such  periods,  “  they  sometimes  kill  all 
they  meet  or  can  catch  for  a  week  or  two,  becoming,  however, 
quiet  and  comparatively  harmless  when  they  return  to  their  sober 
senses.”  Some  elephants,  however,  are  apparently  cruel  and 
treacherous  at  all  times.  One  elephant  crushed  a  letter-carrier 
“  from  mere  wantonness  and  cruelty.”  Another  treated  a  woman 
in  the  same  way  “  from  some  unaccountable  love  of  mischief,” 
and  after  doing  so,  “  went  on  wagging  his  ears  and  drinking,  as 
if  his  little  practical  joke  had  been  a  harmless  freak  of  fancy.” 

*  Hunting  in  the  Himalaya.  With  Notices  of  Customs  and  Countries 
from  the  Llepliant  Hauuts  ut  the  Delira  Doon  to  the  Buuchowr  Tracks  in 
Eternal  Snow.  By  E.  H.  W.  Dunlop,  C.B.,  Author  of  “  Adventure  with  the 
Khakee  Ressalah.”  London:  Bentley.  1 360. 


This  exploit  was  announced  to  Mr.  Dunlop  by  a  native  writer  as 
follows : — 

This  morning  the  elephant  of  Major  It - ,  by  sudden  motion  of  snout 

and  foot,  kill  one  old  woman.  Instant  fear  fall  on  the  inhabitants. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

A' our  most  obedient  servant. 

The  worst  of  these  stories,  however,  is  one  of  an  elephant  which 
caught  a  native  labourer  round  his  chest  with  its  trunk,  putting 
its  loot  on  his  legs,  by  which  means  it  literally  tore  him  in  two, 
leaving  one  half  twenty  paces  from  the  other.  Some  of  these 
animals  obtain  considerable  local  reputation.  One  of  them, 
called  Gunesh,  belonged  to  the  Commissariat,  and,  having  killed 
his  keeper,  escaped  to  the  jungle  with  a  piece  of  chain  attached 
to  his  leg,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  tips  of  his 
tusks  have  been  sawn  off,  he  is  identified.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  years  he  is  said  to  have  killed  fifteen  people.  Though 
well  known,  he  has  evaded  pursuit  during  this  long  pieriod,  as  he 
has  a  range  of  many  hundred  miles  of  uninterrupted  forest  and 
jungle  to  roam  in  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

The  morals  of  elephants  amongst  themselves  are  not  more  free 
from  reproach  than  their  behaviour  towards  human  beings.  The 
females  are  employed  to  ensnare  the  males,  and  do  so  with  won¬ 
derful  cunning  and  dexterity.  They  “move  up  by  quiet  advances” 
to  the  males,  stare  at  them  “  in  respectful  admiration,”  stroke, 
and  in  the  fashion  of  elephants,  kiss  them  with  the  end  of  their 
trunks;  and  when  by  these  endearments  they  have  thrown  their 
victims  into  the  proper  state  of  blind  confidence,  they  tie  their  legs 
with  ropes,  coiling  them  neatly  in  a  figure  of  8,  and  occasionally 
going  so  far  as  to  hitch  the  end  of  the  rope  in  the  last  loop,  so  as 
to  make  all  fast.  A  less  unamiable  illustration  of  the  intelligence 
of  elephants  is  to  be  found  in  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  offered  them  when  they  get 
into  difficulties."  The  commonest  disaster  which  befalls  ele¬ 
phants  is  that  of  getting  bogged.  This  often  happens  in  beating 
a  jungle  for  tigers,  when  the  elephants  are  obliged  to  keep  in 
line,  and  so  are  prevented  from  avoiding  bogs  as  they  do  in  a 
wild  state.  When  the  accident  occurs,  every  one  present  helps 
to  cut  down  boughs  of  trees,  which  are  handed  to  the  elephant, 
who,  without  further  assistance  or  explanation, pushes  the  branches 
under  his  feet  as  fast  as  he  gets  them,  “moving  his  trunk  about 
with  nervous  rapidity  to  seize  the  supports  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  brought.”  If  the  supply  is  abundant  enough,  he  soon  makes 
himself  a  causeway  to  the  bank.  If  sufficient  wood  is  not  at 
hand,  he  sinks  by  degrees  under  the  bog;  and  “  the  last  that  is 
seen  of  him  is  the  end  of  his  trunk,  which  he  holds  up,  with  its 
curious  little  digit  finger  catching  for  breath,  until  it  also  is 
swallowed  up.” 

Mr.  Dunlop’s  acquaintance  with  tigers  is  less  extensive  than 
with  elephants.  He  mentions,  however,  one  or  two  singular 
points  about  them.  He  says  that  a  tiger  “will  strike  down  a 
bullock  with  a  blow  from  its  paw.  It  will  then  carry  off  the 
body,  seizing  it  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse,  and,  raising  itself  to  its 
full  height  by  straightening  its  limbs,  will,  without  any  apparent 
exertion,  walk  away,  scarcely  allowing  the  legs  to  trail  on  the 
ground.”  It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  natives  from 
disfiguring  the  skins  of  dead  tigers,  by  cutting  off’  the  whiskers 
and  claws.  The  whiskers  are  cut  off  as  a  deadly  insult — the 
claws  in  order  to  be  used  as  charms. 

Mr.  Dunlop  is  obviously  a  keen  observer,  and  has  contrived  to 
pick  up  a  curious  collection  of  miscellaneous  facts  of  more  or  less 
interest.  Thus,  the  preternatural  rapidity  with  which  carrion 
attracts  vultures  has  frequently  been  noticed,  and  has  usually 
been  attributed  to  an  extraordinary  keenness  of  scent.  Mr. 
Dunlop  gives  a  much  more  'probable  account  of  the  matter. 
Vultures  are  constantly  wheeling  far  up  out  of  sight  in  the  sky ; 
they  have  a  very  keen  sight,  and  the  instant  that  any  one  changes 
his  idle  wheel  for  a  fixed  course  towards  an  object,  every  vulture 
in  sight  follows  him.  “  The  most  distant  of  them  has  others,  again, 
more  distant  to  follow  him,  and  thus  the  fact  of  food  to  eat  is  tele¬ 
graphed  for  hundreds  of  miles.”  A  singular  annoyance  of  which 
Mr.  Dunlop,  like  other  Indian  sportsmen,  has  had  some  expe¬ 
rience,  is  found  in  the  land  leeches,  which  infest  both  the  grass 
and  the  jungles  in  most  parts  of  India.  They  are  extremely  small, 
and  swarm  up  the  trousers  and  down  the  stockings  of  those  who 
explore  their  haunts,  gorging  themselves  with  blood  before  they 
are  discovered,  as  their  bite  is  scarcely  perceptible.  They  have 
a  special  taste  for  the  nostrils  of  dogs,  in  which  they  live  safely, 
and  apparently  happily,  till  the  masters  of  the  animals  can  dis¬ 
lodge  them  with  a  pair  of  pincers — an  operation  which  produces 
a  loud  yelp  from  the  victim.  One  of  the  singular  productions  of 
the  Indian  jungles  is  poisonous  honey.  Mr.  Dunlop  once  met 
with  a  large  honeycomb  attached  to  an  overhanging  rock,  at 
which  he  tired  two  bullets  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lead,  by 
spreading,  might  cut  the  comb  from  the  rock.  The  comb  came 
down  with  immense  quantities  of  honey,  which  the  coolies 
greedily  devoured,  speedily  becoming  absurdly  drunk  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  villagers,  who  had  looked  on  at  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding,  closed  it  by  observing  that  they  only  used  the  honey  for 
medicine. 

'Ihe  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Dunlop’s  book  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  Himalayas.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the 
suppression  of  the  mutiny,  he  made  a  journey  across  the 
mountains  into  Thibet.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  a 
bunchowr,  or  wild  yak — a  sort  of  mountain  ox,  the  existence  of 
which  in  a  wild  state  had  previously  been  somewhat  doubtful ; 
and  he  made  expeditions  the  descriptions  of  which  must  excite 
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the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Some  of  the  passes  are  upwards  of  18,000  feet  in  height,  and  are 
much  used  for  traffic.  The  upper  part  of  them  is  of  course  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  fatal  accidents  constantly  happen  there. 
Large  numbers  of  traders  annually  lose  their  lives  in  the  passage, 
and  as  there  is  a  superstitious  notion  that  it  is  unlucky  to  meddle 
with  their  property,  it  lies  there  from  year  to  year  till  it  be¬ 
comes  worthless.  Mr.  Dunlop  himself  nearly  lost  his  life  on  a 
pass  called  the  Chou  Hoti.  His  party  got  upon  a  surface  of  snow 
which  the  coolies  considered  too  soft  to  venture  upon  ;  so  they  sat 
down  and  cried,  and  would  have  sat  there  till  they  were  frozen 
to  death  if  Mr.  Dunlop  had  not  belaboured  them  into  activity 
with  his  alpen-stock.  On  the  Thibet  side  of  the  mountains  he 
saw  a  good  deal  of  a  tribe  of  wandering  traders,  called  the 
Hunnias.  They  travel  over  enormous  distances,  living  upon 
buck  tea,  which  is  “  brought  from  China  packed  in  lumps,  which 
are  composed  of  the  coarsest  leaves,  twigs,  seeds,  &c.,  of  the  tea, 
pressed  by  weights  into  lumps,  and  sometimes  rendered  more 
adhesive  by  a  slight  admixture  of  the  serum  of  sheep’s  blood.” 
Upon  this  they  can  perform  immense  journeys  for  long  periods 
of  time.  When  cooked,  it  makes  a  kind  of  soup  containing 
a  great  deal  of  nourishment.  Mr.  Dunlop  gives  many  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  prospects  which  the  large  amount  of  unoccupied  land,  and 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  let  out  by  Government,  hold  out 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital.  His  calculation  is  that, 
with  proper  energy,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  cent,  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  the  trade,  and  that  this  would  leave  the  planter  at 
leisure  during  the  whole  interval  between  September  and  April. 
Another  opening  which  Mr.  Dunlop  points  out  for  trade  is  found 
in  the  Himalayan  wool,  which  is  called  puslium,  and  is  “of  ex¬ 
quisite  fineness,  far  surpassing  in  quality,  though  not  in  length  of 
staple,  any  of  the  W'ools  of  Europe.”  It  grows  not  only  on  the 
sheep,  but  on  the  shawl-goat,  and  even  the  dogs  and  wolves. 
Mr.  Dunlop  considers  that,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  it  would 
be  as  valuable  as  alpaca. 

Notwithstanding  his  views  as  to  the  openings  afforded  by  the 
Himalayas  for  commerce,  Mr.  Dunlop  does  not  think  that 
European  colonization,  even  in  the  mountains,  would  be  possible. 
Ordinary  labourers  would  be  undersold  by  the  natives,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  agricultural  operations  are  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Dunlop  made  some  curious  observations  on  the  habits  of  the 
hill  tribes.  Polyandry  prevails  amongst  some  of  them,  and 
he  observed  that,  where  this  was  the  case,  there  was  a 
great  preponderance  of  male  over  female  births.  In  one  village 
he  found  four  hundred  boys  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls, 
though  infanticide  was  unknown.  In  another  village,  where 
polygamy  was  practised,  he  found  a  surplus  of  female  children. 
We  must  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  curious  and  observant 
book,  by  noticing  Mr.  Dunlop’s  statement  that  the  plague  pre¬ 
vails  extensively  in  some  villages  of  the  Himalayas,  and  that  he 
personally  treated  one  case  successfully  by  means  of  hydropathy. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

fT^HE  booksellers’  harvest  still  continues  to  be  rather  scanty, 
X  and  there  are  few  new  productions  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
recommend  to  the  English  reader.  The  History  of  Costume ,* 
by  Professor  Weiss,  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  that  have 
recently  appeared.  He  gives  so  wide  a  meaning  to  the  word 
“  Costume”  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he  selected  a 
word  that  so  imperfectly  expresses  the  full  object  he  had  in  view. 
Under  it  he  includes  almost  everything  in  which  the  material 
creativeness  of  a  people  can  show  itself.  Architecture  and  manu¬ 
factures,  he  says,  are  quite  as  important  indicators  of  a  people’s 
civilization  as  the  mere  clothes  they  wear.  Consequently,  under 
the  term  costume,  he  describes  not  only  the  dress  and  ornaments, 
but  the  architecture,  the  crockery,  the  warlike  weapons  or  engines, 
the  shipbuilding,  and  even  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
various  races  of  antiquity.  The  first  of  the  two  volumes  before 
us  is  devoted  to  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Persians,  and  Indians,, 
and  the  second  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans — a  few  pages  being 
set  aside  in  each  for  the  outlying  races,  of  whom  there  is  little  to 
describe,  because  so  little  has  been  preserved.  It  is  obvious  that 
even  two  thick  volumes  are  quite  unequal  to  the  mass  of  research, 
which  Professor  Weiss  has  attempted  to  compress  under  m 
single  heading.  So  much  has  to  be  touched  upon  that  nothing; 
can  be  fathomed.  The  references  with  which  the  work  bristles: 
show  how  much  disproportioned  labour  the  results  which  are- 
crowded  together  in  these  pages  must  have  exacted ;  but  the- 
mention  of  each  point  of  detail  is  necessarily  so  brief,  that  to  a. 
student  the  book  will  scarcely  serve  any  other  purpose  than  that, 
of  an  index  to  more  exhaustive  works.  The  Professor  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin,  and  his  main  object, 
appears  to  have  been  to  furnish  what  he  pleasantly  calls  at 
“  Handbook”  to  artists  who  wished  to  deal  with  historicall 
subjects.  The  quaint  blunders  which  are  interesting  in  Giottc* 
or  Albert  Diirer  are  out  of  date  now;  and  an  historical 
artist  in  these  days  must  give  up  no  small  portion  of  hi;! 
time  to  the  verification  of  his  accessories.  Of  course,  fo.r 
such  an  end,  a  very  superficial  description  will  suffice.  It  is 

*  Kostumkunde.  Geschiclite  tier  Tracht,  des  Baues,  und  des  Geriitlies 
der  Vijlker  des  Altertliums.  Von  Hermann  Weiss.  Stuttgart:  Elmer. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 


enough  if  the  Professor  can  save  his  pupils  from  glaring  and 
offensive  blunders.  But  even  for  this  purpose  the  book  is  not 
very  convenient.  A  dictionary  would  hardly  have  been  more 
laborious  to  the  compiler,  and  would  have  been  far  more  handy 
as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  student.  No  one  would  read 
through  from  beginning  to  end  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  forms  in 
which  successive  peoples  wove,  and  wore,  and  built,  and  forged, 
any  more  than  a  man  would  read  through  Grsevius  or  Gronovius. 
But  directly  a  book  ceases  to  be  readable,  and  is  only  available 
for  reference,  the  more  alphabetical  it  is  in  its  structure  the 
better.  The  alphabet  is  the  only  form  of  classification  which 
nobody  can  mistake.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  discussion  of 
classical  costume,  in  the  author’s  extended  sense,  is  much  more 
ample  than  the  treatment  of  that  of  the  Oriental  nations.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  a  work  of  so  much  labour,  the 
varied  and  peculiar  objects  of  dress  and  art  presented  by  China 
should  be  restricted  to  two  or  three  pages.  The  work  is  not 
completed  in  these  two  volumes,  but  is  to  be  carried  down 
through  the  middle  ages  to  our  own  day. 

A  summary  of  a  more  unassuming  character  has  been  published 
by  a  schoolmaster  named  Eix,  on  the  History  of  the  Prussian 
Territories.*  It  is  a  species  of  history  with  which  we  are  happily 
unacquainted,  for  it  arises  out  of  the  constant  changes  of  terri¬ 
tory  through  which  the  identity  of  Continental  States  has  been 
preserved.  Between  the  kingdom  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  original  possessions  of  Albert  the  Bear  there  is  neither 
dynastic  nor  territorial  continuity.  Anhalt,  the  inheritance  of 
Albert,  is  not  now  in  the  Prussian  dominions  ;  and,  what  is  now 
called  Prussia,  was,  in  Albert’s  time,  a  settlement  of  Sclaves. 
And  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the  constant  change  of  terri¬ 
tories  which  the  Prussian  sovereignty  has  experienced  through¬ 
out  its  chequered  career.  Each  portion  of  the  Monarchy  has, 
therefore,  a  history  of  its  own.  Herr  Eix  has  drawn  up  an 
abstract  of  their  several  vicissitudes,  which  is  not  more  enter¬ 
taining  than  abstracts  usually  are.  But  it  is  clear  and  full,  and 
it  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  historical  maps,  which  are  wholly 
free  from  the  confusion  which  has  made  Spriiner’s  industrious 
Atlas  almost  valueless.  It  is  a  text-book  that  would  be  especially 
useful  to  an  Englishman,  for  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  information  in  so  compendious  a  form  in  his 
own  language. 

The  Efforts  of  the  Prussian  Government  for  a  Political  Peform 
of  Germany, f  is  a  defence  of  Radowitz,  by  an  official  who 
served  under  him,  against  the  attacks  of  a  Democratic  Berlin 
newspaper.  The  charge  against  Radowitz  is  tho  usual  complaint 
of  revolutionists  who  have  been  overtaken  by  a  reaction,  that 
their  leaders  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  ought  to  have  accepted 
for  Prussia  the  proffered  Imperial  crown,  and  never  to  have 
stooped  to  ask  tho  consent  of  the  smaller  States  to  the  project  of 
German  unity.  The  writer  shows,  in  reply,  that  such  a  course 
was  neither  defensible  nor  possible.  Even  the  hope  of  German 
unity  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  plunging  the  country  into  a 
civil  war ;  and  a  Prussian  Government  might  be  fairly  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  the  democrats  who  could  not  maintain  them¬ 
selves  at  Erankfort  would  be  very  reliable  allies  in  a  contest 
with  three-fourths  of  Germany.  The  defence  is  not  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  Innovators  who  have  overshot  their  mark  and  turned 
the  world  against  them,  generally  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  they  have  been  betrayed.  The  professors  who 
travestied  politics  at  Frankfort  made  the  slight  error  of  mistaking 
the  tide  that  was  floating  them  for  a  permanent  current,  and  of 
course  were  enormously  disgusted  at  finding  themselves  in  dud 
time  on  tho  strand  again.  But  it  is  unjust  of  them  to  fall  foul  of 
Radowitz  for  failing  in  an  impossible  task.  The  book  will  be 
valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  intricate  and  per¬ 
plexed  events,  but  it  is  not  drawn  up  in  an  inviting  form.  The 
author  has  been  anxious  to  give  weight  to  his  arguments  by  an 
abundance  of  documentary  quotations,  and  the  effect  is  most 
successfully  ponderous. 

The  defence  of  Eduard  von  Zsed6nyi,J  who  was  a  rather  pro¬ 
minent  personage  in  the  religious  troubles  of  Hungary  last  year, 
has  been  published  in  England.  He  was  brought  to  trial  and 
imprisoned,  nominally  for  offering  seditious  advice,  in  reality  for 
petitioning  against  the  Patent.  It  is  a  spirited  defence,  worthy 
of  the  Confession  that  has  so  often  braved  the  Jesuit  power  at 
Vienna.  The  catalogue  which  he  gives  of  his  services  and 
sufferings  in  the  Imperial  cause  in  former  troubles,  shows  how 
completely  the  centralizing  policy  of  recent  yeai-s  has  alienated 
from  the  Austrian  crown  some  of  its  best  and  oldest  friends. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Hefele’s  History  of  Councils ||  has 
appeared.  It  extends  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
accession  of  Hildebrand— thus  including  a  portion  of  the  Icono¬ 
clastic  controversy,  and  the  controversies  of  Gottschalk  and 
Berengarius.  It  is  a  well-worn  subject  on  which  authorities 
abound ;  and  though  this  is  a  careful  and  learned  work,  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  it  supplies  any  want  that  can  justify  its 

*  Die  Territorial- Geschiclite  des  Brandenburgiseh-Preussisclien  Staates. 
Von  W.  Eix.  Berlin:  Beringuier.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

f  Zur  Geschiclite  der  Bestrebungen  der  Preussischen  Ptegierung  fur  eine 
politische  Reform Deutschlands.  Von  F.  Bloemer.  Berlin:  Bath.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

X  Vertheidigungs-Rede  gehalten  vor  dem  k.  k.  Landesgericht  zu  Kaschau 
von  Eduard  von  Zsedenyi.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

||  Coneiliengeschichte.  Von  Dr.  K.  J.  Hefele.  Vierter  Band.  Freiburg 
inBreisgau:  Herder.  London:  Williams  and  Norgale. 
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appearance.  It  gives  a  mere  detail  of  facts  without  any  attempt  to 
combine  or  to  digest  them,  and  yet  it  does  not  give  a  full  detail. 
It  is  neither  a  history  nor  a  record.  It  does  not  give  documents 
in  full ;  it  does  not  weave  them  into  a  treatise  on  Church  law  ; 
it  does  not  work  them  up  into  a  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
progress  of  the  Church  during  those  periods.  It  consists 
mainly  of  an  abstract  of  documents  which  is  too  dry  and  narrow 
for  the  general  reader,  and  yet  which  no  student  anxious  for 
accuracy  would  think  of  preferring  to  the  originals  which  he  can 
find  in  Pertz,  or  Mansi,  or  Hardouin.  Unless  it  has  a  special 
utility  as  a  text-book  for  University  purposes  at  Tubingen,  it 
seems  admirably  calculated  to  hit  the  wants  of  nobody. 

A  volume  of  sermons,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck,*  is  worth 
noticing,  as  being  above  the  average  even  in  a  country  where  the 
art  of  preaching  is  farther  advanced  thau  it  is  with  us.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  they  carry  the  gx-eat 
peculiarity  of  nineteenth  ceutury  theology  in  appealing  for  the 
proof  of  doctrine  or  duty  more  to  the  internal  testimony  of  con¬ 
science  than  to  any  external  authority. 

Two  missionary  ti'acts  —  a  Life,  or  rather  an  eloge  of 
Schwartz, f  and  an  invective  against  castej  —  scax’cely  merit 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  first  is  a  mere  panegyric, 
judging  of  all  the  events  through  which  Schwartz  lived  in 
India  by  the  light  of  a  blind  admiration  for  him.  The  second 
takes  the  contracted  view'  of  Hindu  institutions  which  has 
done  so  much  to  hinder  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
East.  Because  certain  evil  practices  are  associated  with  caste, 
therefoi-e  the  Protestant  missionaries  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  making  the  renunciation  of  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  Christianity. 
The  same  arguments  as  those  on  which  these  religionists  rely 
might  have  been  used  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  to  feudalism  later  on  ;  but  the  wiser  course 
was  adopted  of  allow  ing  these  social  institutions  to  die  out  spon¬ 
taneously.  The  practical  upshot  of  the  tw  o  systems  is  that  those 
who  adhered  to  the  more  liberal  view'  did  succeed  in  converting 
Europe,  while  those  who  act  on  the  stricter  view  have  not  as  yet 
made  the  slightest  pei'ceptible  progress  in  converting  India. 

Professor  Fischer  is  about  to  produce  a  comprehensive  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  successors.  As  a  kind  of 
vanguard  to  his  heavier  artillery,  he  has  published  three  lectures 
on  the  life  of  Kant  and  the  bases  of  his  teaching. §  The  last  two 
lectures  possess  the  merit  of  expounding  clearly  the  great  outlines 
of  the  philosophy  w  hich  has  revolutionized  metaphysical  science. 
Perhaps  the  impulse  which  Professor  Mansel  has  given  to  the 
study  of  Kant  may  lend  these  two  lectures  a  popularity  which 
they  merit  undoubtedly,  but  which  they  are  not  calculated  to 
gain.  It  gives  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  intellectual  tastes  of 
German  sovereigns  than  their  usual  proceedings  would  lead  us 
to  entertain,  to  learn  that  the  two  lectures  severally  intituled 
“  On  the  Problem  of  Knowledge”  and  “  On  the  true  nature  of 
Space  and  Time”  should  have  been  delivered  at  the  palaco  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  expressed  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  which  are 
rare  in  the  modern  metaphysicians  of  Germany,  and  which  augur 
well  for  the  forthcoming  treatise.  The  remaining  lectui'e  is  a 
clever  and  interesting  sketch  of  Kant’s  life  and  character.  It  is 
curiously  characteristic  of  his  nation  that  the  philosopher  whose 
life  was  otherwise  so  parcelled  out  under  a  rule  of  monastic 
rigidity  that  no  moment  might  be  lost  for  the  purposes  of  con¬ 
templation,  would  yet  spend  three  or  even  five  lioui's  about  his 
dinner.  Except  his  one  pursuit,  he  had  no  humanizing  taste. 
It  is  true  that  he  liked  society  at  dinner,  but  then  it  was  to  talk 
chiefly  about  cooking. 

Professor  Doderlein||  has  pxxblished  a  collection  of  the  speeches 
which  it  is  customary  for  a  schoolmaster  to  deliver  to  his  school 
on  separating  for  the  long  vacation.  They  are  well  worth 
reading,  and  would  form  a  very  -wholesome  stud}'-  for  English 
schoolmasters.  They  are  best  described  by  the  gymnastic 
proverb  which  he  cites  himself — “Frisch,  frei,  frolich,  fromm.” 
They  are  unimpeachable  in  tone  and  tendency,  but  there  is  a 
freshness  and  a  commonsense  about  them,  a  readiness  to  adopt 
new  ideas,  a  freedom  from  the  fettei’s  of  tradition,  which  seems 
to  an  Englishman  something  strange  and  unnatural  in  the  master 
of  a  small  school.  There  is  a  shrewd  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  originality  of  thought  which 
make  these  speeches  much  more  attractive  reading  than  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  similar  productions  at  home.  He  is  of 
what  in  England  we  should  call  the  “muscular  Christian  school,” 
with  an  enormous  admiration  for  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  great  con¬ 
tempt  for  anything  blase.  But  the  school  has  in  Germany 
passed  through  the  stage  of  exaggeration  of  which  it  appeai-s 
here  to  be  in  the  xnidst,  and  has  assumed  the  healthier  and  more 
moderate  tone  which  an  enthusiastic  movement — if  it  is  to  live  at 
acquires  after  it  has  surmounted  the  trials  of  excess  and  reac- 


*  G  ewissens-  Glaubens  und  Gelegcnheits-Predigten.  Von  Dr.  A.  Tholuck. 
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tion.  Of  a  far  lower  calibre  is  a  treatise*  on  scholastic  matters, 
for  the  special  use  of  Protestant  schoolmasters,  by  Herr  Bormann, 
though  the  author  appears  to  be  an  educational  official  of  somo 
consideration  in  Berlin.  There  are  some  details  of  value,  but  they 
float  in  a  sea  of  unctuous  exhortation  which  is  no  doubt  well 
meant,  but  is  both  wordy  and  oddly  compounded.  Tastes  differ, 
but  a  mosaic  of  practical  details  about  school-benches  and  recom¬ 
mendations  not  to  trust  in  our  own  righteousness  w  ill  seem  irreve¬ 
rent  to  many  minds.  The  following  is  an  odd  juxtaposition  of 
loyalty  and  piety,  naively  emblematic  of  the  position  of  the 
Prussian  Church  : — 

It  does  not  seem  fitting  to  hang  up  open  against  the  walls  maps,  tables, 
and  other  such  apparatus,  which  are  only  occasionally  wanted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  desirable  to  decorate  the  schoolroom  with  one  or  more  scriptural 
pictures,  or  with  the  pict  ure  of  the  King. 

And  then  in  a  foot-note  :  — 

Admirably  adapted  thereto  is  the  picture  of  the  Crucified  One ;  also  the 
portraits  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia. 

The  author  of  Franz  von  Sic/iingeirf  has  appeared  too  late  for 
success  by  some  genei’ations.  The  time  is  long  gone  by  when 
the  world  would  read  an  historical  novel  versified  in  limping 
heroics.  It  would  requii'e  no  ordinary  merit  to  justify  the 
attempt.  This  poem  is  a  metrical  biography  of  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  dealing  also  considerably  with  the  adventures  of 
Ulrich  von  Hlitten,  and  introducing  other  characters  on  the 
Reform  side  into  greater  or  less  prominence.  The  opening  is  a 
specimen  of  delicate  handling  which  discouraged  us  from  any 
minute  study  of  the  rest.  Franz  bursts  into  the  hall  of  Ulrich’s 
tower  at  Ehenburg,  and  finds  a  Reform  party,  including  (Eco- 
Jampadius  and  Melancthon,  assembled  at  dinner.  Franz  rushes 
into  Ulrich’s  arms,  crying  “  I  have  dared  it.”  All  the  other 
guests  get  up  and  stand  with  their  hands  folded  and  tears  in  their 
eyes.  Thereupon  one  of  them,  at  a  sign  from  Franz,  moves  his 
chair  to  an  organ  and  thunders  out  a  hymn,  in  which  the  whole 
l’oom  joins  with  energy,  after  which  Franz  sits  down  and  has  his 
dinner.  We  fear  Herr  Pressel  must  have  been  relieving  his 
historical  studies  with  an  occasional  glance  at  a  French  novel, 
and  the  two  have  confused  themselves  in  his  memory.  There 
are  ti'aces  also  of  newspaper-reading  during  the  gestation  of  this 
poem;  for  we  find  the  Reformers  doing  heroic  things  “fur 
Deutschlands  Ehr  und  Heil” — which  is  a  sentiment  of  a  very 
nineteenth-century  twang,  and  almost  as  great  an  anachronism 
as  a  rifle  that  makes  its  appearance  in  another  passage.  There 
is  less  assumption  and  more  merit  in  a  little  poem  on  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.J  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Rogge.  It  is  in  the  metre 
of  Chi/de  Harold,  and  a  minute  critic  might,  pei’haps,  trace  in 
it  a  little  of  Byron’s  manner  as  well  as  of  his  versification.  It 
consists  of  a  review  of  the  chief  historical  characters  whose  tombs 
are  in  the  Abbey.  It  is  executed  with  great  spirit  and  with  an 
easy,  flowing  verse.  The  passages  which  touch  on  Elizabeth  and  on 
Sti-afford  are  among  the  most  nervous  and  effective.  It  is  written 
in  a  tone  highly,  but  son-owfully,  complimentary  to  England,  as 
the  sole  depository  of  the  freedom  and  greatness  which  ought  to 
be,  but  is  not,  equally  the  portion  of  the  sister  Teutonic  Empire. 


*  Scliulkunde  fur  evangelische  Volksschullehrer.  Von  K.  Bormann. 
Berlin:  Wiegandt.  London:  Williams  and  .Norgate.  i860, 
f  Franz  von  Sickingen.  Von  Paul  Pressel.  Leipzig:  Engelmann.  i860. 
£  Aus  Westminster- Abtei.  Von  F.  W.  Eogge.  Leipzig:  Wigand.  i860. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- <$. - 

FRENCH  PLAY S.  — ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

[j1-  EVERY  EVENING  (TIIE  LAST  WEEK).— Millie.  DELPHINE  FIX. 

M.TALEXY  bears  to  announce  bis  BENEFIT  for  WEDNESDAY,  25th,  on  which  occasion 
ie  will  be  assisted  by  Mai  am  e  Doche  (who  lias  kindly  consented  to  appear  for  this  night 
ibnlv),  Mnille.  Dblfhink  Fix,  M.  Paul  Devaux,  &o.  &c.  ;  and  by  the  kind  permission  of 
I  R.  T.  Smith.  Esq.  (Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre),  Mudlle.  BRUNKTTI  and  Madame 
i  Borghi-Mamo,  MM.  Gassier,  Ciampi,  and  Bllart,  and  the  celebrated  danseuse, 
LMadlle.  Fkrraris. 

WASHINGTON  FRIEND’S  GRAND  MUSICAL  AND 

*  *  PICTORIAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  entitled  TWO  HOURS  in  CANADA  and  the 
UNITED  STATES,  illustrating  American.  Indian,  Emigrant,  and  Negro  Life,  with  bis 
I] Songs,  Anecdotes,  and  Melodies.  Daily  at  Three  and  Eight  o’clock.  Stalls,  a.s. ;  Area,  2s.; 
Ij Gallery,  Is.  Secretary.  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards.— St.  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY,  THE  28th  INST. 

(SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS  — 

^  The  FIFTY-STXTII  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  at  their  Gallery,  5,  PALL  MALL 
EAST  (close  to  the  National  Gallery),  from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue,  Od. 

JOSEPH  J.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 


WILL  SHORTLY  CLOSE, -THE  RELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW. 

MR.  T.  .T.  BARKER’S  GREAT  PICTURE  (IS  feet  by 

12  feet),  painted  by  Authority,  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  LUCKNOW  GALLERY, 
5,  Waterloo-plane.  Pall-mall;  together  with  the  NEW  PORT  WATTS  just  completed  of  the 
late  sir  HENRY  HAVELOCK.  Bart,.,  and  SIR  JAMES  OUTKAM.  Bart. 

Admission  by  Card,  or  Sixpence  each.  All  Cards  issued  available  until  close  of  Exhibition. 


JERUSALEM.— TWO  GRAND  PICTURES,  by  SELOUS, 

each  12  feet  by  8  feet,  containing  more  than  200  especial  points  of  interest.  1.  “Jeru¬ 
salem  in  her  Grandeur,  a.d.  S3,  with  Christ’s  Triumphant  Entry  into  the  Holy  City.” 
2.  “Jerusalem  in  her  Fail,  as  now  viewed  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.” 

The  above  Pictures  are  n  iw  ON  VIEW  at  Messrs.  LEGGATT,  IIAYWARD,  and 
LEGGATT’S.  79,  Cornhill.  Open  daily,  from  Nine  to  Six  o’clock,  Free. 


THE  REY.  PHILIP  SMITH,  late  Head  Master  of  Mill 

J-  Hill  School.  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBERof  PUPILS.  The  SESSION  BEGINS 
on  the  1st  of  AUGUST.  Further  particulars  on  application.— St.  James’s  Lodge,  Croydon, 
Surrey,  S. 


T'UTTION.  —  A  CLERGYMAN.  B.A.  of  CAMBRIDGE, 

J-  Graduate  in  Mathematical  Honours  READS  with  PUPILS  in  preparation  for  the 
Public  Schools,  the  Navy,  itc.— Address  A.  E.,  Bodington’s  Library,  Notting-hill,  W. 


A  N  EFFICIENT  CLASSICAL  TUTOR,  Graduate  of 

-C*  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  REQUIRED  in  a  SCHOOL  of  FORTY  BOYS,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Loudon.  Liberal  payment  is  offered,  with  some  advantages  to  a  Student 
preparing  for  the  Ministry.— Address  Rev.  J.  R.  Pears,  St.  Martin’s,  Guernsey. 


HOME  AND  EDUCATION.— A  Lady  of  great  experience 

in  the  care  of  voting  children,  nml  having  the  charge  of  one  of  rank,  is  desirous  of 
taking  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  LITTLE  GIRLS,  not  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to 
whom  site  can  offer  the  advantages  of  a  home,  together  with  those  of  a  superior  education. 
Liberal  terms  expected.  The  highest,  references  given.  For  further  particulars  address 
A.  B.,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Moore.  60,  Lincoln’s-inn-ftelds. 


T7AGLE  HOUSE.  WIMBLEDON.  SURREY.— The  Rev. 

1  -i  HOWARD  HUNTIN GFORP,  D.C.T,.,  has  REMOVED  his  SCHOOL  from  Hammer- 
smith  to  the  ah  >ve  address,  where  he  continues  to  prepare  boys  for  Eton,  Winchester, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  and  other  Public  Schools. 

The  SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  on  the  25th  of  AUGUST. 


Jp  DELATION.  MARGATE.  — MISS  STANLEY  begs  to 

j  announce  she  RECEIVES  a  SELECT  NUMBER  "f  YOUNG  LADIES  in  her  Esta- 
blishment  on  strictly  Inclusive  Terms,  the  Prospectus  stating  the  one  amount  charged. 

The  climate  of  the  .above  favourite  watering-place  is  well  known  statistically  as  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom. 

For  particulars  and  references  apply  to  Miss  STANLEY,  6,  Church -field-place,  Margate. 


OAKHAM  SCHOOL.  RUTLAND.  RE-OPENS  AUG.  9th. 

v-/  —TWELVE  OPEN  EXHIBITIONS  of  £40  per  Annum  each,  and  other  University 
advantages  of  considerable  value,  are  attached  to  the  School. —  Apply  to  the  Rev.  The 
Head  Master. 


TYTEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.— The  School  having 

-L  '  been  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  and  the  promises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the  NUMBER  of  BOARDERS  not  on  the  Foundation.  The  Younger  Boys 
arc  prepared  for  the  Winchester  College  Election—  the  Seniors  for  Hie  University.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell.  28,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 


SCHOOL— E8HEIL  SURREY.— A  LIMITED  NUMBER 

^  of  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  PREPARED  for  ETON.  HARROW,  the  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  and  EXAMINATIONS,  MILITARY  and  CIVIL,  from  seven  years  old  and 
upward,  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  CLARKE. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Clarke  proposes  to  Travel  during  the  month  of  August  with  the 
Sons  of  Noblemen  or  Gentlemen.  For  terms,  &c.,  apply  as  above. 


THING’S  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER.— The  THIRD  TERM, 

I860,  will  commence  on  the  6th  AUGUST.  MAURICE  DAY,  SI. A.,  Head  Master. 
The  regular  School  Course  comprises  Divinity,  English,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
French,  German,  Drawing,  and  Natural  Science.  Pupils  may  be  specially  prepared  for 
the  Universities  and  the  Public  Services. 

The  Head  Master  receives  Twelve  Boarders  at  an  annual  charge  of  Eighty  Guineas. 
There  are  now  THREE  VACANCIES. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  M.  Day,  Worcester. 


s 


T.  AID  AN’S 


THEOLOGICAL 

BIRKENHEAD. 


COLLEGE, 


Patron-ms  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 
Principal- The  Rev.  JOSEPH  BAYLEE. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  s  -  ■  ember  19th.  The  College  opens  on  the  17th. 
Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Principal. 


OUEEN  ELIZABETH’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Creditor 

near  Exeter.— The  Rev.  JOHN  LANGFORD  CAPPER.  B.A.  (late  Scholar  of  Wadliam 
College,  Oxf  r  l.  Hon.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  London),  SECOND  MASTER  of  the  above 
Scli"(-l,  RECEIVES  into  his  House  a  limited  number  of  BOARDERS,  who  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a  Private  Family,  with  the  advantages  of  a  sound  Classical,  Mathematical, 
and  English  Education  at  the  School. 

The  New  Buildings,  ei  ected  by  the  Governors  of  the  Church  of  Crcditon,  were  opened  in 
February  fil'd,  and  will  hear  comparison  with  any  in  the  West  of  England.  The  situation 
is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  arrangements,  both  of  the  School  and  of  the  Masters’ 
Houses,  are  of  a  very  superior  character. 

Several  of  the  Pupils  of  the  School,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Capper’s  own  Private  Pupils,  Inure 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  past  year  at  the  Universities  and  other  Competitive 
Examinations. 

TERMS. 

For  Pupils  under  Fourteen  years  old .  £35  per  Annum. 

„  above  Fourteen  years  old  .  £40  „ 

,,  above  Sixteen  (if  preparing  for  the  University).  .  £45  „ 

For  further  information  respecting  the  valuable  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  attached 
to  the  School,  apply  to  Mr.  Capper. 

The  Vacation  terminates  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  July. 

N.B.— Boys  educated  at  this  School  are  eligible  for  the  Stapleton  Scholarships,  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. _ _ _ _ 

ARMY,  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,  &c.,  EX  AMIN  A- 

-l\.  TIONS.— A  Military  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with 
him  for  the  next.  Examination,  will  he  happy  to  meet  with  others,  resident  or  non-resideqt. 
His  Establishment  can  he  highly  recommended  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency  by  persojis 
of  very  high  standing,  whose  Sons  have  passed  distinguished  Examinations.  One  of  them 
obtained  nearly  the  highest  number  of  marks  at  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  Iasi 
year.  The  best  Masters  in  every  branch  of  Education  are  in  attendance,  and  the  House 
Library  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for  rapid  progress,  without  bavins? 
recourse  to  “cramming.”— Apply  to  Mr.  Sprang*:,  M.A.,  12,  Pi’incos-sqnarc,  Bayswaler,  W 


TO  TOURISTS  AND  TEA TELLERS.— PASSPORTS  and 

J-  VISES  l'EOCUBED,  without  personal  attendance,  b.v  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN 
Agent  (Swxessor  to  I, UGH  ami  On.},  41)7.  strand.  Circular  of  his/nictioiis  Post  l  rtr 

rPO  PARENTS. — A  respectable  person,  who  lias  been  most 

J-  successful  in  REAltING  INFANTS  from  their  IMMEDIATE  ItIRTH,  wishes  to  under¬ 
take  the  ENTIRE  CHARGE  nf  ONE  from  that  period,  or  the  month.  A  Gentleman,  wliqse 
little  girl  she  has  had  the  entire  charge  of,  will  be  happy  to  testify  to  her  respectability,  and 
the  child  can  be  seen.  Terms,  £10  a-Quarter.— Address,  in  the  first  instance,  to  A.  L., 
Post-Office,  Churton-street,  Pimlico. 


T'HE  TURKISH  BATH,  Charlotte-street,  Palace-street, 

Pimlico,  near  Buckinglmm-gate,  is  OPEN  to  the  Public  DAILY  (Sunday  excepted), 
from  Seven  a.m.,  till  Nine  p.m. 


]  |  YDROPATHY.— THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  replete  with  every  comfort,  within  twenty 
minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  OPEN  tor  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 
The  'after  can  have  the  advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  The  site  is  unrivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON. 


President— SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Consulting  Physicians — DR.  SOUTH  WOOD  SMITH  and  DR.  HODGKIN. 
Surgeon— Mr.  STARTIN' ;  Assistant-Surgeon- MR.  MAVHINNIE. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  most  thankfully  received  by  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
or  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  Sevan,  and  Co.,  54,  Lombard-street,  London. 

GEORGE  BURT,  F.R.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 
ALFRED  S.  RICHARDS,  Secretary. 

Out-Patients  are  admitted  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  at  Three  o'clock. 
In-Patients  must  procure  a  Governor’s  recommendation. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS, 
Confidently  recommended. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Double 

Thread. 

King’s. 

Lily. 

12  Table  Forks . 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

£  s.  d. 

1  16  0 

£  s.  a. 

2  14  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  16  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

1  16  0 

2  14  0 

2  14  0 

12  Dessert  Forks 

1  7  0 

2  0  0 

j  ii  0 

2  0  0 

12  Dessertspoons 

1  7  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  16  0 

1  4  0 

1  4  0 

1  8  0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 


The  most  beautiful  and  varied  assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere,  of  Tea  and  Dinner 
Services,  Cruets,  Cruet  Frames,  Dish  Covers,  Side-dishes,  Waiters,  Tea- 
trays,  Fruit  Stands,  Epergnes,  &c.,  the  Quality  excellent,  and  the  Prices  most 
reasonable. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 
Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  Loudon. 


UjASHMEEE  AND  GRENADINE  SHAWLS, 

trimmed  with  real  and  Nottingham  Lace  Flounces,  most  appropriate  for  the  season, 
combining  style  with  elegance  and  utility. 

Real  Spanish  Shawls,  Mantillas,  Imitation  Ditto,  at  42s. 

A.  BLACKBORNE’S  SPANISH  DEPOT, 

85,  South  Audley-strcet,  late  56a,  Grosvenor-square. 

Marriage  trousseau’  real  bruxelles, 

HONITON,  IRISH  FLOUNCES  AND  VEILS. 

The  most  medium  house  for  Ladies’  Wedding  Orders  and  India  Outfits,  where  every 
article  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  best  materials  and  hand  make,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
A.  BLACKBORNE’S  BRUXELLES  AND  IRISH  DEPOT, 

3  ),  South  Audlcy-street,  Grosvenor-square. 


ruiEED  AND  CUMBERLAND.  33.  CONDUIT  STREET, 

CORNER  OF  BOND  STREET,  W. 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND 
THE  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

ARTISTES  IN  DRAPING  TIIE  REAL  FIGURE. 

COURT,  DIPLOMATIC,  MILITARY,  AND  NAVAL  UNIFORMS. 

Practical  experience,  combined  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  external  anatomy  and  the 
definite  proportions  and  forms  of  the  human  figure,  give  them  confidence  in  soliciting 
patronage. 


REGENT  STREET,  CORNHILL,  and  MANCHESTER. 


for 


UHE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114, 110,  118, 120,  REGENT  STREET,  W. ;  22,  CORNHILL,  E.C.; 
and  10,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. 


CLOTHING  for  YOUTH.— The  Nickerbocker,  (lie  Highland 

Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  il  Cheval, 
with  much  novelty  and  general  excellence,  II.  J.  and  l>.  NICOLL  have,  foi  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  14  4,  Regent-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment. 


VISITORS  to  the  SEASIDE  and  TOURISTS  will  find 

’  much  ease  and  comfort  in  the  NEUTRAL-COLOURED  LOOSE  COAT,  fastened  by 
one  or  more  burtons,  with  Trousers  and  Vest,  all  of  one  material,  as  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  of  Regent-street  and  Cornhill.  They  recommend  also  a  Black  Velvet 
Coat,  and  for  gentlemen  seeking  a  kind  of  half-dress  morning  coat  a  line  black  cloth  is 
specially  prepared.  This  garment  is  edged  with  braid  and  cut  somewhat  as  a  riding-coat, 
and  is  getting  into  general  use. 


HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL  are  prepared,  at  short  notice,  to 

•  produce  COURT  SUITS  and  SERVANTS’  LIVERIES,  by  applying  to  them  in 
REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


WARWICK  HOUSE,  REGENT  STREET.— 

*  ’  In  consequence  of  the  REMOVAL  about  to  take  place  to  the  premises  recently 
attached  to  the  old  establishment,  burlier  up  in  this  street,  it  is  the  intention  to  oiler  the 
whole  of  the  Stock  of  MANTLES,  CHILDREN’S  DRESSES,  BREAKFAST  JACKETS,  &c., 
at  HALF  TlIEIlt  VALUE.  An  opportunity  is  thus  offered  to  Ladies  buying  single  gar¬ 
ments,  or  Shippers  buying  wholesale,  which  w  ill  never  occur  again.  A  portion  is  adapted 
for  Travelling,  more  particularly  the  celebrated  Highland  Cloak  (sixteen  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference)  ;  others  are  for  Evening  and  Carriage  Use.  All  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  are 
laid  out  for  inspection  in  the  Show-rooms  of  142  and  1 14,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


JALASTIC  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

JLU  VEINS  and  WEAKNESS,  of  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support.  Instructions  for  measurement  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by 
post  from  the  Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


JELLING  O EE.— DRESSING  CASES,  DESPATCH 

Boxes,  Travelling  Bags,  Writing  Cases,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Enve¬ 
lope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery  Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  &c.;  also,  an  Elegant 
Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for  Presents,  at  very  Reduced  Prices,  previous  to  Altera¬ 
tions.— The  Whole  of  the  Largo  and  Valuable  STOCK  of  Messrs.  BRIGGS,  27,  Piccadilly,  W., 
next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall. 


nOALS.— BEST  COALS  ONLY— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

V_V  price  is  now  25s.  per  ton  cash,  fur  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  and  15s.  per 
chaldron  cash,  for  BEST  COKE,  as  supplied  by  them  to  her  Majesty.— 18,  Cornhill,  E.C. ; 
Pur  fleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C. ;  Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor  Canal,  Pimlico, 
S.W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E. 


M  R,  EDWARD  DAVIESON’S  EVERLASTING  TEETH. 

ItJ  0f  such  EXQUISITE  BEAUTY  and  fitting  so  admirably  in  the  mouth,  that  nature 
appears  to  have  made  good  the  ravages  of  TIM  E,  DISEASE,  or  ACCIDENT.  These  Teeth 
are  mi  paralleled  in  the  world,  and  so  exactly  resemble  nature  that  detection  is  impossible 
by  the  closest  observer.  One  set  usually  lasts  a  life-time  without  further  trouble  or 
•xpense.  Mr.  Edward  Davikson  particularly  invites  the  medical  profession  to  examine 
specimens  and  style  of  workmanship. 

DAVIESON’S  LIQUID  ENAMEL  for  Stopping  Decayed  Teeth  is  ENAMEL  WHITE, 
and  lasts  for  ever  For  Front  Teeth  it  is  invaluable,  entirely  superseding  all  those  pre¬ 
parations  which  discolour  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  mouth. 

Charges  strictly  moderate.  Consultation  Free.  Attendance  from  Ten  till  Six. 

Mr,  EDWARD  DAVIESON,  Electric  Telegraph  Office,  448,  West  Strand,  London. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  Free  for  Two  Stamps. 
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TVJOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND— BANK  OF  DEPOSIT 

(Established  A.P.  1841).  No.  8,  Pnll-m all  East,  London.  S.W.— The  WARRANTS  for 
the  HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST,  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  on  Deposit 
Accounts,  to  the  30th  June,  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  payable  daily  between  the  hours 
of  Ten  and  Four. 

July  10th,  1800.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application. 


PROVIDENT  CLERKS’  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

-L  ASSOCIATION-ESTABLISHED  1840. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  Banns,  Esq.,  M.P.  I  W.  Geo.  Prescott,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P.  1  Baron  L.  do  Rothschild,  M.P. 

Mutual  Life  Assurance  lor  all  classes. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  members. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  t<>  the  system  of  Paid-up  Policies,  by  which  all  payments 
after  a  fixed  period  are  secured  to  the  assured. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  LINFORD,  Secretary. 

No.  15,  Moorgate-street,  June  30th,  1S0O. 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

kvJ  SOCIETY. 

The  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  SOCIETY  was  held 
•on  1st  MAY,  I860. 

From  the  Report  by  the  Directors  it  appeared,  during  the  year  ending  1st  March  last, 
502  Policies  had  been  issued,  insuring  sums  amounting  to  £241,370,  and  making  an  addition 


of  £7495  to  the  Annual  Premiums. 

At  1st  March,  1860— 

The  amount  of  Existing  Assurances  was .  £5,336,011 

The  Annual  Revenue  was  .  190,282 

The  Accumulated  Fund  amounted  to .  1,261,006 


Copies  of  the  Report  by  the  Directors,  and  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meeting,  may  be 
Hial  on  application  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Society,  or  from  any  of  the  Agents. 

ROBT.  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
WM.  FINLAY,  Secretary. 

Head  Office— 26,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Office  in  London— 26,  Poultry,  E.C. 

A.  T.  RITCHIE,  Agent. 


rjpHE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


BONUS  YEAR. 

SIXTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

All  Policies  now  effected  will  participate  in  the  Division  to  be  made  as  at  15th 
November  next. 

The  Standard  was  established  in  1825. 

The  first  Division  of  Profits  took  place  in  1S35;  and  subsequent  Divisions  have  been 
made  in  1840,  1845, 1850,  and  1855. 

The  Profits  to  be  divided  in  1800  will  be  those  which  have  arisen  since  1855. 

Accumulated  Fund  . £1,684,598  2  10 

Annual  Revenue .  289,231  13  6 

Annual  Average  of  New  Assurances  effected  during  the  last  Ten  Years,  upwards  of 
Half  a  Million  sterling. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

II.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary. 
The  Company’s  Medical  Officer  attends  at  the  Office,  daily,  at  Half-past  One. 


LONDON .  82,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

EDINBURGH  .  3,  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

DUBLIN  .  60,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 


IVTOliTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament. 


Capital— One  Million. 


Head  Office — 64,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

DAVID  SMITH,  Manager.  |  JOHN  OGILVIE,  Secretary. 

London  Office — 4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

I860. 

POLICIES  EFFECTED  WITH  THIS  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PRESENT  YEAR 
WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SIX  YEARS’  BONUS  AT  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 


The  Company  last  year  issued  605  Policies,  Assuring  £449,000. 

At  last  Investigation,  31st  December,  1858,  the  ascertained  Profits  amounted  to  £130,000. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

SECURITY'.— The  Company  has  now  been  established  for  Fifty  years;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  Capital,  the  ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  AMOUNT  TO  £1,031,454. 

DIVISION  OF  PROFITS.— The  large  proportion  of  Ninety'  per  Cent,  is  allotted  to 
Policies,  with  Profits. 

FREEDOM  FROM  RESTRICTION.— Certificates  are  issued  freeing  Policies  from  all 
restrictions  which  can  affect  their  Marketable  Value,  and  making  them  indisputable. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  specially  called  to  the  Double  Insurance  System— 
Half  Premium  System— and  Assurance  and  Annuity  System— lately  adopted  by  this 
Office.  For  full  particulars,  reference  is  made  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company. 

Members  of  Volunteer  Corps  are  not  charged  additional  Premium. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Company  Insure  against  Fire  every  description  of  Property,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
Premium  corresponding  to  the  risk.  Rents  of  Buildings  also  Insured. 

Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  may  he  obtained  on  application  at  tho  Head 
Office,  No.  04,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  or  any  of  the  Agents  m  the  Country. 

4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  R.  STRACHAN,  Secretary. 

London,  March,  1860. 

CHAMPAGNE  SILLEKY  SEC  MOUSSEUX, 

a  magnificent  Wine,  only  78s.  per  dozen.  Carriage  Free. 

CADIZ  WINE  COMPANY',  66,  St.  James’s-strcet,  London.  Established  1847. 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
liighly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  6d.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  9d.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5%,  Pall  Mall, London,  S.W. 


TOE,  and  REFRIGERATORS  for  preserving  Ice  and  cooling 

J-  Wine,  Butter,  Cream,  Water,  Jellies,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  manufactured  by  the 
WENHAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY  (now  removed  to  140,  Strand,  W.C.j,  of  the  best  make, 
and  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  No  agents  are  appointed  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the 
Company’s  Ice  or  Refrigerators.  Pure  spring-water  ice,  in  blocks,  delivered  to  most  parts 
of  town  daily,  and  packages  of  2s.  0d.,  5s.,  9s.,  and  upwards,  forwarded  any  distance  into 
the  country  by  “Goods”  train,  without  perceptible  waste.  Wine-coolers,  Ice-cream 
Machines,  Ice  Planes  for  sherry-cobblers,  freezers,  moulds  &c.  Detailed  printed  parti¬ 
culars  may  be  bad,  bv  post,  on  application  to  the  WENHAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY, 
140,  Strand,  London,  Yv.C. _ 

TJUY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  It.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPAN  Y  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  11). 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


T^EA. — STRACHAN  and  CO.’S  Strong  Rough  “  Domestic” 

J-  Black,  at  3s.  2d.  per  lb. ;  their  Fine  “  Intermediate”  Black,  at  3s.  Sd.  per  lb.;  and  their 
Matchless  “Drawing-Room”  Black,  at  4s.  2d.  per  lb.  7 lbs.  and  upwards  sent  free  ol 
carriage  within  sixty  miles  of  London— 20,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. _ 

THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

J-  obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  8d..  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England,  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application, 


DROWN  AND  POLSON’S  PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

"  preferred  to  the  best  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange 
Cake,  &e.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
states— “This  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.”  Paisley  and  London. 


Q  OYER’S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH.  SUCCULANTE, 

k-}  AROMATIC  MUSTARD,  &e.— These  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  the  Lancet,  in 
its  sanitary  analization  of  Articles  of  Food,  reported  so  favourably  of  their  purity  and 
wholesomenoss,  are  to  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  t  he  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  indispensable  with  Fish,  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Hashes,  Stews,  and 
all  made  dishes;  impart  also  to  Chops,  Steaks,  ami  Cutlets,  a  most  delicious  llavouiv— 
Wholesale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 


NOTICE.— “BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.” 

T  EA  and  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE” 

is  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs' to  be  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  every  variety 
of  dish. 

*,*  See  the  names  of  Lea  and  Perrins  upon  every  Label ,  Bottle ,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London;  and  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  generally. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. 


YfECHI  AND  BAZIN’S  DESPATCH  BOX-WRITING 

CASES,  in  Russia  and  Morocco  Leather,  are  made  in  twenty  different  forms  and 
sizes,  fitted  with  real  Bramah  and  Chubb  Locks;  also  others  of  a  cheaper  description; 
prices  vary  from  £1  to  £50.  Portable  Writing  and  Dressing  Cases,  Brush  Cases,  Courier 
Bags,  Pic-Nic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets.  Sporting  Knives,  Wine  and  Spirit 
Flasks,  &c.— 112,  Regent-street,  W.,  and  4,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 


JJTOCKEN  and  CO.,  53.  Regent-street,  Quadrant,  beg  to  in- 

k^  form  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that  they  have  now  on  Show  an  entirely  new 
STOCK,  with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  DRESSING  CASES  and  DRESSING  BAGS, 
Despatch  Boxes,  Tourists’  Cases,  Reticules,  and  Carriage  Bags,  Medieval  Mounted  En¬ 
velope  Cases  in  various  styles,  Blotting  Books  and  Inkstands  en  suite,  Jewel  Cases,  Scent 
Caskets,  Bookslides,  and  numerous  articles  in  pearl,  malachite,  tortoise-shell,  papier 
mache,  &c.  Bibles  and  Church  Services,  mounted  in  ivory,  together  with  a  superior 
assortment  of  Stationery  of  every  description.  Wedding  Orders,  Visiting  and  Invitation 
Cards,  Ac.,  on  the  shortest  notice. 


TTANDSOME  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS.— HEAL 

and  SON’S  SHOW  ROOMS  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable 
both  for  home  use  and  for  tropical  climates ;  Handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  brass  mount¬ 
ings  and  elegantly  Japanned;  Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  servants;  every  description  of 
Wood  Bedstead  that  is  manufactured,  in  mahogany,  birch,  walnut-tree  woods,  polished 
deal  and  japanned,  all  fitted  with  bedding  and  furniture  complete,  as  well  as  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Bed-room  Furniture. 

"STEAL  AND  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

-k  L  containing  Designs  and  Prices  of  100  Bedsteads,  as  well  as  of  150  different  Articles  of 
Bed-room  Furniture,  sent  free  by  post.— Heal  and  Son,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  196,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W. 


WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS,  CABINET  MANUFAC- 

V  *  TURERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  and  BEDDING  WAREHOUSEMEN,  6,  FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.,  much  regret  the  inconvenience  which  they  fear  such  of 
their  Customers  as  have  visited  their  Warerooms  during  the  last  few  weeks  must  have 
suffered  from  the  dust,  us  well  as  the  disarrangement  of  Stock,  occasioned  by  the  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  to  their  Premises  which  have  been  in  progress. 

WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  these  are  now  completed, 
and  comprise  the  addition  to  their  already  very  extensive  Premises  of  SIX  NEW  WARE- 
ROOMS  OF  LARGE  SIZE,  a  more  commodious  ENTRANCE,  NEW  STAIRCASES,  and 
many  other  conveniences.  Their  Stock  (which  they  believe  to  be  the  largest  in  London,  and 
probably  in  the  World)  of  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Furniture,  Bedding  (including  the 
Spring  Mattress,  Tucker’s  Patent)  and  Bedroom  Furniture,  is  now  contained  in 
SIXTEEN  LARGE  WAREROOMS,  besides  those  devoted  to  Carpets,  Curtain  Materials, 
Draperies,  &c.  &c. 

In  making  these  additions  to  their  Warerooms,  WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS  have  given 
greatly  increased  accommodation  to  their  BEDDING  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE 
DEPARTMENT,  and  especially  have  added  largely  to  their  Stock  of  IRON  and  BRASS 
BEDSTEADS. 

They  have  also  just  prepared,  for  the  use  of  their  Customers  and  the  Public,  a  NEW 
BOOK  OF  DESIGNS  OF  IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  TOGETHER  WITH  REDUCED 
LISTS  OF  PRICES  OF  BEDDING,  which  will  be  forwarded  upon  application. 

WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS  strongly  urge  upon  intending  Purchasers  the  advantage  of 
a  personal  selection,  and  ask  the  favour  of  a  call  to  inspect  tneir  Stuck. 

1st  May,  1860. 


RATH  and  TOILETTE  WAKE.- WILLIAM  S.  BUETOX 

has  ONE  LARGE  SHOYV  ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  the  display  of  BATHS  and 
TOILETTE  WARE.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  oncethe  largest,  newest  ,  and  most  varied  ever 
submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  those  that  have  tended 
to  make  his  establishment  tlu:  most  distinguished  in  this  country.  Portable  Showers, 
7s.  Gd. ;  Pillar  Showers,  £3  to  £5  12s. ;  Nursery,  15s.  to  32s.;  Sponging,  9s.  Od.  to  32s. ;  Hip. 
13s.  3d.  to  31s.  6d.  A  large  assortment  of  Gas  Furnace,  Hot  and  Cold,  Plunge,  Vapour,  and 
Camp  Shower  Baths.  Toilette  Ware,  in  great  variety,  from  12s.  Gd.  to  45s.  the  Set  of  Three, 

TEA  UKNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE  ONLY'.— The  largest 

assortment  of  London-made  TEA  URNS  in  the  World  (including  all  the  recent  novelties, 
many  of  which  are  registered)  is  on  SALE  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S,  from  30s.  to  £0. 

PAPIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA-TRAYS.-An  assort- 

ment  of  TEA-TRAYS  and  WAITERS  wholly  unprecedented,  whether  as  to  extent,  variety, 
or  novelty. 

New  Oval  Papier  Mache  Trays,  per  Set  of  Three,,  from  20s.  Oil.  to  10  Guineas. 

Ditto,  Iron  ditto..  . from  10s.  od.  to  4  Guineas. 

Convex  Shape,  ditto .  from  7s.  Od. 

Round  and  Gothic  Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets,  equally  low. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY'  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed -room 
and  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c .,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  1,  ia,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman-street;  4,  5,  and  0,  Porry’s-place;  ana 
1.  Newman-mews,  London. 


rFO  CAPITALISTS. — £1000  to  £1500. — An  Income  of  not  less 

than  £600  per  Annum  may  be  insured  by  any  Gentleman  having  the  above  sum  at 
command. — Address  F.  Ciiarhiere,  Esq.,  2,  Blandford-street,  Manchester-sqnare. 


GLEN  FIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY',  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LALTNDRESS  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EYER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c.— WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 


I>  LIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardener’s  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field.  In  boxes,  is.,  3s.,  10s.  6d.;  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited). 


EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING 

*  *•-  POWDER,  unrivalled  in  Destroying  Fleas,  Bugs,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every 
species  of  Insect,  and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  Od.  each 
(Is.  Packets  sent  free  by  post  for  Fourteen  Stamps),  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist, 
79,  St.  Paul’ s •  churchyard,  E.C. 


ASTHMA  AND  CONSUMPTION.— DR.  LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC  WAFERS  give  instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  ' 
Coughs,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs.  They  have  a  most  pleasant  taste. 
Price  Is.  l£d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11s.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 

YOUTH  AND  BEAUTY.— The  FLEUR  DE  L’AGE,  or 

J-  Bloom  of  Youth,  a  vegetable  preparation,  so  innocent  that  it  may  be  applied  loan 
infant,  but  yet  imparts  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy  to  any  complexion,  and  renders  the 
skin  beautifully  soft.  It  will  Cure  the  most  Inveterate  skin  Disease  from  ' 
WHATEVER  cause  arising.  Sold  in  cases  at  5s.  and  11s.— To  be  had  only  at  ED.  DAVIE- 
SON,  448,  West  Strand  (over  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office).  Descriptive  Pamphlet  free  for 
two  stamps ;  remittances  by  postage  stamps. 

A  TOILETTE  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  SUMMER.—  || 

Among  the  many  luxuries  of  the  present  age,  none  can  be  obtained  possessing  the 
manifold  virtues  of  OLDltlDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLOMBIA.  If  applied  to  the  roots  and 
body  of  the  hail  ,  it  imparts  the  most  delightful  coolness,  with  an  agreeable  fragrance  of  j 
perfume.  It  also  at  this  period  of  the  season  prevents  the  hair  from  fulling  off,  or  * 
if  already  too  thin  or  turning  grey,  will  prevent  its  further  progress  and  soon  restore  J 
it  again.  Those  who  really  desire  to  have  beautiful  hair,  either  with  wave  or  curl,  should 
use  it  daily.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  strengthening  the  hair,  freeing  it  from  scurf,  and  1 
producing  new  hair,  whiskers,  and  moustaches.  Established  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

No  imitative  wash  can  equal  it.  Price  3s,  6d„  0s„  and  lls,  only,— C.  and  A,  Oldbidge,  - 
22,  Welliugton-street,  Strand,  W.C, 
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GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

[  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  he  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
le  highest  character,  and  for  mure  simple  windows— e.g., Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
lazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  &c.  —  Gothic  Paper- 
ij  angings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
1  pplication. 

I _ HARLAXP  AND  FISHER,  S3,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET.  STRAND. 

ARNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWINCt-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

J  AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Ink- 
tands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Alabaster, 
ironze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  TENNANT,  149,  Strand,  London. 

BENNETT’S  RIFLEMAN’S  WATCH,  65  AND  01,  CHEAPSIDE. 

T  BENNETT  having  manufactured  a  WATCH  specially 

•  fitted  for  the  use  of  MILITARY  MEN,  and  combining  the  advantages  of  both  t lie 
lunting  and  Open-faced  Watch,  solicits  the  inspection  of  his  large  Stock  by  all  Rifle 
j/olunteers.  In  Silver,  from  Five  Guineas:  in  Gold,  from  Fifteen  Guineas.  Free  and  safe 
>y  Post.  Money  Orders  to  John  Bennett’s  Watch  Manufactory,  65  and  04,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

IVTO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS. —  RODRIGUES’  Superior 
y  ’ream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4il.  per  100:  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size.  Squires  for  6d. ; 

1  Superfine  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream ;  Sermon  Paper,  4s.  6d.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally 

2  :heap. 

I  WEDDING  CARDS,  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  and  Invitations  to  the  CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER,  and  BALL,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with  ARMS  or  CREST  in  the 
atest  fashion.  CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  fur 
~  is,  6d. — Observe,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LON  DON,  two  doors  from  Sackville-street. 


HAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought 

often  occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  of  benevolent 


\Y 

intentions.  An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  R.  B.  is  enabled  to  execute  every 
lescription  of  Printing  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  furnished  with  a 
large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Printing  Machines,  Hydraulic  and 
other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art.  A  Specimen  Book  of 
rrPES,  and  information  for  Authors,  sent  on  application,  by 

RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 


Mrr 


THE  VALUABLE  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY  OF  A  CLERGYMAN,  DECEASED. 

HODGSON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  New 


Rooms,  the  corner  of  Fleet-street  and  Chancery-lane,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY, 
July  20t,h  and  27th,  at  Half-past  Twelve,  the  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY  OF  A  CLERGY¬ 
MAN,  deceased,  comprising:— Critici  Sacri,  best  edition,  13  vols.— Trommii  Concords, nt,i:e, 
2  vols.,  large  paper— S.  Chrysostomi  Opera  Latino,  5  vols.  in  3— Gibson’s  Codex  J uris  Eccle- 
siastic-i,  2  vols.— S.  Augustini  Opera,  IS  vols.  in  3— Henry’s  Bible,  6  vols.— Scott’s  Bible,  6  vols. 
— Calmet’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  5 vols.— Patrick,  Lowtli,  &c.,  Commentary,  by  Pitman,  6 
vols.— Baxter’s  Practical  Works,  23  vols.— Bingham’s  Origines  Ecclesiasticse,  9  vols.— 
Burn’s  Ecclesiastical  Law,  by  Phillimore,  4  vols.— Burton’s  Theological  Works,  5  vols.— 
Calvin  Society’s  Publications,  52  vols.— Church  Historians  of  England,  17  vols.— Clark’s 
Foreign  Theological  Library,  37  vols.— Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  9  vols.— Comber’s 
Companion  to  the  Temple,  7  vols.— English  Historical  Society’s  Publications,  29  vols.,  large 
caper— Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  81  vols.— Library  of  the  Fathers,  41  vols.— 
Manning’s  Sermons,  and  other  Works,  5  vols.— Newman’s  Parochial  Sermons,  6  vols.— 
Parker  Society’s  Publications,  52  vols.— Rose’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  12  vols.— Routh 
(M.  J.)  Reliquia;  Sacra?,  5  vols.— Simeon’s  Entire  Works,  21  vols. — Strype’s  Annals  and 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  13  vols.— Taylor’s  (.Ter.)  Works,  by  Hcber,  15  vols.— Tracts  for  the 
Times,  5  vols.— and  numerous  other  Standard  Works  in  Divinity,  chiefly  in  neat  bindings. 
Also,  a  Collection  of  Books  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Law,  including  Thornton’s 
Notes  of  Cases,  7  vols.,  very  scarce  —  The  Reports  of  C.  Robinson,  Edwards,  Dodson, 
Haggard,  W.  Robinson,  &c.  And  a  Selection  of  Music  by  Eminent  Composers,  containing 
some  Rare  and  Early  Pieces,  &c.  &c. 

To  be  Viewed  and  Catalogues  had. 


In  One  Vol.  4to,  410  pages,  £2  8s. 

A  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  POETICAL 

WORKS  OF  MILTON.  By  Guy  Lushington  Prendergast,  Esq. 

*/  Compiled  from  the  Edition,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  Six  Vols.  Duodecimo,  printed 
by  Macrone  in  1835;  but  the  references  to  books  aud  lines  arc  applicable  to  any  Edition. 

“  Mr.  Prendergast,  in  preparing  the  ‘Concordance’  for  the  use  of  literary  students,  has 
performed  a  very  meritorious  labour,  for  which  we  think  he  will  feel  rewarded  when  it 
takes  its  place  among  the  standard  manuals  of  English  literature- a  book  not  to  be 
superseded.”— Athenceum. 

A  very  meritorious  and  carefully  executed  work.”— Edinburgh  Review. 

London:  John  S.  Leslie,  58,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn. 
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!  published  THIS  DAY. 


REVIEW,  No.  CCXV., 


T.  The  London  Poor. 

II.  Joseph  Scaliger. 

III.  Workmen’s  Savings  and  Earnings. 

IV.  The  Cape  and  South  Africa. 


CONTENTS : 

V.  Mrs.  Grote’s  Memoir  of  Ary  SchefTer. 

VI.  Stonehenge. 

VII.  Darwin  on  Species. 

VIII.  The  Consen  ative  Reaction. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LXIII., 

J-  for  JULY,  price 6s.,  contains:— 

1.  Lord  Brougham. 


2.  Prison  Ethics. 

3.  Victor  Hugo— French  and  English  Poetry. 

4.  The  West  Indies— Past  and  Present. 

5.  Marshinan’s  Life  of  Havelock. 


0.  Mansel  and  his  Critics. 

7.  Church  Questions  in  Australia. 

8.  Owen’s  Palaeontology. 

9.  Cambridge  University  Reform. 

lo.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 


London:  Jackson  and  Walford.18,  St.  Paurs-churchyard. 


T  ORD  CLYDE.— A  Beautifully  Engraved  PORTRAIT  of 

this  distinguished  General,  from  the  Painting  by  H.  W.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.— size  of 
Engraving  17  by  13— is  published  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Royal  Library,  33,  Old  Bond-street,  W. 
Proofs,  21s. ;  Prints,  10s.  6d. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AUTHORS. 

r  F.  HOPE,  16,  Great  Marlborough- street,  Loudon,  by  his 

p  '  •  new  publishing  arrangements,  charges  no  Commission  for  Publishing  Books  Printed 
by  him  until  the  Author  has  been  repaid  his  original  outlay  ;  and  as  all  works  entrusted  to 
his  care  are  printed  in  the  very  best  style,  and  at  prices  far  below  the  usual  charges. 
Authors  about  to  publish  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  apply  to  him. 

Specimens,  Estimates,  and  all  particulars  forwarded  free  by  return  of  post. 

r)HEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus  Copies  of 

Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King,  Adam  Bede,  Friends  in  Council,  M'Clintock’s  Voyage 
of  the  .Fox,  Life  for  a  Life,  and  many  other  Books,  are  now  on  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced 
Prices.  Catalogues  sent  gratis  and  post  free. 

BULL’S  LIBRARY  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LITE¬ 
RATURE,  including  the  best  RELIGIOUS  Books.  Prospectuses  gratis  and  post  free. 

Bull’s  Library,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

T'HE  AQUARIUM.— LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST, 

128  Pages,  and  88  Cuts,  for  14  Stamps. 

Apply  direct  to  W.  Alford  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  London,  W. 

A  UNT  DOROTHY’S  WILL  may  be  seen  at  all  tbe  principal 

-X-*-  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

E.  Marlborough  and  Co.,  Publishers,  London. 

Now  ready,  4to,  sewed,  price  Is.  6d. 

TTPPSTROM’S  CODEX  ARGENTEUS.  Eine  Nacbscbrift 

v-'  zu  der  Ausgabe  des  Ulfilas  von  H.  C.  von  der  Gabelentz  und  J.  LCbe. 

F.  A.  Brockhaus,  Leipzig.  TrHbner  and  Co.,  London. 

This  day  is  published,  in  12mo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

THE  LAWYER  AND  HIS  PROFESSION :  a  Series  of 

J-  Letters  to  a  Solicitor  commencing  business.  By  J.  Orton  Smith. 

V.  and  R.  Stevens  and  Sons,  H.  Sweet,  and  W.  Maxwell,  Law  Publishers. 

This  day.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  21s. 

SPEECHES  IN  PARLIAMENT  and  MISCELLANEOUS 

yO  WRITINGS  of  the  late  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  ESQ.  Edited  by  Lord  Lovaine. 

London  :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 

This  day,  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Qd. 

THE  EARLY'  LIFE  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

From  Authentic  Sources. 

London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 

BRITISH  TAXATION. 

Now  ready,  price  Is.,  Second  Edition, 

THE  REVIEWER  REVIEWED,  in  an  Answer  to  an  Article 

in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  BRITISH  TAXATION. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

Now  ready,  price  6s.  Svo,  with  Seven  Maps, 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE  :  beinK  a  General  Survey 

1  of  the  Basin  of  that  River,  and  of  its  Head  Streams,  with  the  History  of  Nilotic 

j  Discovery.  By  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.D. 

London:  James  Madden,  3,  Leadenhall-street. 

This  day,  price  Threepence,  post  free, 

A  CATALOGUE  of  a  PORTION  of  an  OLD  ENGLISH 

1  LIBRARY,  bequeathed  tothe  late  possessor  in  1791 ;  the  LIBRARY  of  J.  F.  DICKSON. 

Esq.  (both  purchased  by  private  contract; ;  and  Books  from  other  Libraries,  NOW  ON 
SALE,  by  B.  M.  PICKETING. 

Basil  Montagu  Pickering,  190,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXVII., 

J-  was  published  on  SATURDAY  LAST. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Chevalier  on  the  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold. 

II.  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  George  Rose. 

III.  D’Haussonville’s  Union  of  France  and  Lorraine. 

IV.  Murchison’s  Latest  Geological  Discoveries. 

V.  The  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

VI.  Vaughan’s  Revolutions  in  English  History. 

VII.  Mrs.  Grote’s  Memoir  of  Ary  Scliefl'er. 

VIII.  Dolgoroukovv  on  Russia  and  Serf-Emancipation. 

IX.  Correspondence  of  Humboldt  and  Varnliagen. 

X.  Thiers’  Seventeenth  Volume. 

XI.  Cardinal  Mai’s  Edition  of  the  Vatican  Codex. 

XII.  Secret  Voting  and  Parliamentary  Reform. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. _ 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

JL  No.  XXXV.  JULY,  1800. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Strikes:  their  Tendencies  and  Remedies. 

II.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

III.  Rawlinson’s  Batnpton  Lectures  for  1859. 

IV.  The  Post  Office  Monopoly. 

V.  Ary  Schelier. 

VI.  The  Irish  Education  Question. 

VII.  Germany:  its  Strength  and  Weakness. 

VIII.  Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith. 

IX.  Grievances  of  Hungarian  Catholics. 

X.  The  French  Press.'  ,  ^  _  .  , 

Contemporary  Literature :— 1.  Theology  and  Philosophy— 2.  Politics,  Sociology , 
and  Travels.— 3.  Science.— 4.  History  and  Biography.— 5.  Belles-Lettres. 
London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand.  


■NEW  SERIES. - 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  VIII.  (for  AUGUST), 

J-  will  lie  published  on  FRIDAY,  the  27th  instant,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Two 
Illustrations. 

CONTENTS  : 

Framley  Parsonage.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XXI  I.— Hagglestock  Parsonage, 

,,  XXIII.— The  Triumph  of  the  Giants, 

,,  XXIV.— Magna  est  Veritas. 

“  Unto  this  Last.”  I.— The  Roots  of  Honour. 

Physiological  Riddles.  II.— Why  we  Grow. 

The  Four  Georges:  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals,  Court,  and  Town  Life. 

(With  an  Illustration.)  II.— George  the  Second. 

IIow  I  quitted  Naples. 

Stranger  than  Fiction. 

William  Hogarth  ;  Painter,  Engraver,  and  Philosopher.  Essays  on  the  Man, 
the  Work,  and  the  Time.  VII.— A  History  of  Hard  Work. 

On  Holidays.— A  Rhapsody  for  August. 

Roundabout  Papers.  No.  6.— On  Screens  in  Dining  Rooms. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. _ 

iVTEW  BANK,  VIENNA.— STATISTICAL  CONGRESS.— 

x  A  “THE  BUILDER”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourpence,  Stamped,  Fivepence,  contains:— 
Fine  View  of  New  Bank  and  Exchange,  Vienna— The  Statistical  Congress— Vanbrugh  and 
Blenheim  —  Hints  as  to  School-building  —  Roman  Mosaics  — Cottages— Arrangement  of 
Warehouses— The  Strike  in  Coventry— Doings  in  Cork— Railway  Matters— The  Present 
State  of  Church-building— Inlaid  Slab-tombs— Proposed  Memorial  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry— The  Westminster  Palace  Hotel— Doings  in  Cork— Provincial  News— Church- 
building  News— Stained  Glass,  &c.  &c. 

Office,  1,  York-street,  Covent -garden ;  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

PHURCH  MUSIC.— HYMNS  AND  GLORIAS  FROM 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  with  a  Few  Hymns  in  Common  Use  set  to 
Forty-seven  Tunes  from  the  Church  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.  Published  by  permission, 
4to,  price  2s.  6d. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo -place. _ 

In  Small  4to,  price  21s.  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  an  Illustrated  Edition  of 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS’S  SACRED  ALLEGORIES; 

-L  containing  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross,  the  Distant  Hills,  the  Old  Man’s  Home,  and  the 
King’s  Messengers.  With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Cope,  Horsley,  Palmer,  Foster,  and  Hicks. 

These  Allegories  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.  6d.  each;  or,  on  common  paper,  Is.  each. 

_ Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place.  _ 

Second  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  WAY  OF  HOLINESS  IN  MARRIED  LIFE:  a 

J-  Course  of  Sermons  preached  in  Lent.  By  Henry  J.  Ellison,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Windsor,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  and  Reader  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle. 
_ Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. _ 

In  Small  8vo,  price  6s.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

QERMONS  CHIEFLY  ON  OLD  TESTAMENT 

KJ  HISTORIES;  from  Texts  in  the  Sunday  Lessons.  By  John  Hampden  Gurney, 
M.A.,  Reotor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SERMONS  ON  TEXTS  FROM  THE  GOSPELS  AND 

EPISTLES  FOR  PARTICULAR  SUNDAYS.  Os. 

A  THIRD  SERIES  OF  SERMONS;  on  Miscellaneous 

Subjects.  6s. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. _ 

Lately  published,  in  Small  8vo,  price  5s.  6d. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  SERMONS  ON  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  Second  Edition.  5s.  Od. 

2.  SERMONS  ON  THE  EPISTLES,  GOSPELS,  AND 

HOLYDAYS.  Three  Vols.  Second  Edition.  16s.  6d. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place.  

PARLOUR  LIBRARY. 

New  Volume  this  day,  price  2s.  fancy  boards, 

TALES  OF  THE  SLAVE  SQUADRON.  By  the  Author 

JL  0f  “  Tales  of  the  Coast  Guard.”  Forming  \  ol.  CCXVII.  of  this  popular  scries. 

London :  C.  H.  Clarke,  13,  Paternoster-row. 

VOLUNTEER  RIFLE  AND  ARTILLERY  CORPS.— 

▼  The.  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Lords  of  tiik  Admiralty  have 
approved  of  Mr.  James  Paterson’s  admirable 

LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  PATRIOT,  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE, 
and  have  sanctioned  the  supply  of  a  large  number  of  copies  to  the  various  libraries  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 

A  distinguished  authority  on  this  subject  says— “  This  work  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of 
every  Volunteer,  as  it  is  specially  calculated  to  foster  the  patriotic  spirit  which  is  daily 
gaining  ground  throughout  the  country. 

The  Third  Edition  is  now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  price  3s.  0d.,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  any  Bookseller. 

Edinburgh:  Published  by  William  P.  Nimmo;  an 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 
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13,  Great  Marlborough-street  . 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

- ♦ - 

'TRAVELS  IN  THE  "REGIONS  OF  THE  AMOOR, 

ami  tin*  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONE  I  N  ES  of  I  N  1  >  I A  ami  CHINA; 
with  Adventnro’i  amom:  the  M  -untain  K » rtrliis,  ami  the  Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungonz, 
Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and  Gdlyaks.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  f.g.s.,  lit.G.s.,  Author  or 
“  Oriental  ami  Westorn  s-hn-iu."  Ihxlicalod  hy  permission  to  Her  Majesty.  With  Eighty- 
three  Illustrations  and  Map,  £2  2s.  bound.  (On  Tuesday.) 

A  SUMMER  RAMBLE  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS,  with 

SPORTING  ADVHNTU11ES  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CASHMERE.  Edited  liy  Mous- 
TAlKKKii.  8 vo,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

“  A  most  interesting,  pleasant,  and  well- written  narrative.”— Literary  Gazette. 

DOMESTIC  MEMOIRS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  of 

IS  the  COURT  of  ENGLAND,  chieily  at  SHENE  and  RICHMOND.  By  Folkestone 
Williams,  F.G.S.  Three  Vols.,  with  Portraits,  81s.  Gd. 

“An  interesting,  pleasant,  and  instructive  hook.”— Specta tor. 

QTX  MONTHS  IN  REUNION:  a  Clergyman’s  Holiday,  and 

How  He  Passed  It.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton,  M.A.  Two  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
“This  work  abounds  with  anecdote  and  information.”— Literary  Gazette. 

iYTABBATIVE  of  a  residence  at  the  court 

- ^  Of  MEER  A  LI  MOORAD,  with  WILD  SPORTS  in  the  VALLEY  of  the  INDUS.  By 
Captain  Langley,  late  Madras  Cavalry.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  Illustrations.  ( Just  ready.) 

MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS.  Price  5s., 

Ui  It. .and  mid  illustrated.  f„rmin*  Vul.  XI.  nr  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  cd  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS,  NOW  READY. 

1AOND  AND  FREE.  By  the  Author  of  “Caste,”  &c. 

™  Three  Vols. 

“A  very  good  novel.  The  plot  is  well  put  together,  and  the  whole  is  capitally  written.” 
—Chronicle.  “  A  clever  and  interesting  novel.  It  has  great  power,  and  the  story  is  well 
sustained.”— Literary  Gazette. 

HIGH  CHURCH.  Two  Volumes. 

“  Foppish  airs 

And  histrionic  mummery  that  let  down 
The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage.”— Cowper. 

T  ORD  FITZWARINE.  By  Scrutator,  Author  of  “The 

*  Master  of  the  Hounds,”  &c.  Three  Vols.,  with  Illustrations. 

“A  stirring,  sparkling  story,  full  of  force,  and  replete  with  striking  events.  The 
characters  are  excellently  drawn.”— Sun, 

(YNLY  A  WOMAN.  By  Captain  Wraxall.  Three  Vols. 

“Captain  Wraxall  writes  briskly  and  pleasantly.”— Examiner. 

‘“Only  a  Woman ’  is  very  readable.”— Athenceum. 


MAINSTONE'S  HOUSEKEEPER.  By  “  Silverpen.” 

Three  Vols. 

“  The  work  of  a  very  clever  and  able  writer.  It  is  certain  to  attract  attention.”— Lit.  Gaz. 


Life  of  a  Clergyman.  Written  by  Himself.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
Three  Vols. 


(  GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY.  By  the  Author  of  “Wild* 

flower,”  &c.  Three  Vols. 

“  A  good  novel.  The  most  interesting  of  the  author’s  productions.”— Aihenmum. 

VTIGHT  AND  DAY.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile. 

Three  Vols.  (Just  ready.) 


MR.  WESTEETON  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Price  5s.  each, 

T  IFE  OF  THE  REV.  C.  E.  ORPEN.  By  Mrs.  Le  Eanu. 

“  Wherever  he  went  he  was  sure  to  leave  behind  him  the  traces  in  liis  path  which 
tell  that  a  Christian  has  passed  that  way.” 

THE  MORNING  and  EVENING  SERVICES  of  the 

BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER.  By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Golding,  Vicar  of  Griston,  Norfolk. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS :  A  HOBBLE  THROUGH. 

By  E,  T.  Gastineav.  _ 

Price  23. ;  or  hy  post,  26  stamps, 

A  MONTH  IN  NORWAY ;  or,  My  Norske  Note  Book. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

TINDER  A  CLOUD.  By  Frederick  and  James  Green- 

^  WOOD.  Three  Vols.  Post  8vo.  {This  day. 


THE  HADDINGTON  PEERAGE  :  WHO  AVON  IT  AND 

WHO  WORE  IT.  By  George  Augustus  Sala.  'l’liree  Vols.  Post  Svo.  [Just  out. 

CAMP  LIFE.  By  Captain  Wraxall.  One  Vol.  Post  8vo, 

10s.  Gd.  [Just  out. 

_ CHARLfes  J.  Skeet,  10,  King  William-street,  Charing-cross. 

This  day,  price  2s.,  ornamental  boards,  Fcap.  Svo, 

AiARSTON  LYNCH-,  his  Life  and  Times,  his  Friends  and 

Enemies,  his  Victories  and  Defeats,  his  Kicks  and  Halfpence.  A  Personal  Biography. 
By  Robert  B.  Brough.  With  Portrait  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  George 
Augustus  Sala. 

_ _ London  ;  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. 

This  day,  illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  price  2s.,  Fcap.  8vo, 

IVTONT  BLANC.  By  Albert  Smith.  With  Memoir  of  the 

Author,  by  Edmund  Yates. 

***  Whoever  has  had  the  gratification  of  having  heard  Albert  Smith’s  Lecture  on  Mont 
Blanc,  should  order  this  most  agreeable  account  of  his  Ascent,  its  Incidents,  Anecdotes 
and  Peculiarities. 

_ London :  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. 

This  day,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE  ROYAL  RIFLE  MATCH  ON  WIMBLEDON 

,  COMMON,  with  Specialities  of  Itilles  and  Rifle  Ammunition  used,  and  a  Full 
Account  of 

I.  What  has  been  done  in  Competitive  Rifle  Shooting. 

II.  What  is  doing  throughout  the  Nation. 

III.  What  should  be  done  in  Future. 

Also  a  Full  Description  of  New  Lubricants,  and  a  Criticism  on  the  Swiss  and  English 
styles  of  Rifle  Shooting.  By  John  Scoffern,  M.B.,  Author  of  “  Projectiles,”  &c.  &c. 

_ _ London :  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. 

Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  6d. 

SEA-SIDE  STUDIES 

la  SCILLY  ISLES,  find  JERSEY, 
of  Common  Life,”  &c. 


at  ILFRACOMBE,  TENBY,  THE 

By  George  IIenry  Lewes,  Author  of  “Physiology 
WilIiam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


J? 


EW  TOURIST’S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND.  Bv  Alex. 

ir,,i.,JLPJL,,on  YT0*’  F-K'S,T-  A'Ulmr  of  the  "  l>h,  sical  Attus,”  Ke.  A  Revised  and 
)i  ?! 1  r’,11  ”7.'  '*  Fv  al1  Diflex  of  0250  Names  <>f  Places  on  the  Map,  being 

ncarl.v  Kjii)  additional  to  the  numb  ■:  contained  in  the  First  Edition.  Price,  in  Sheets,  Os¬ 
in  Cloth  Case  for  the  pocket,  7s.  6d.  ’  * 

M  illiam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London ;  and  E.  Stanford,  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  the  following,  each  with  Index  of 
Places  on  the  Maps :— 

Hie po^k^, atlsf6d.eRd’ditiomiL^,^^L^’ 3S*  0rmomltett  oa  Cauv’as' ia  C1'^  Case  for 


Foap.,  8s. 

rF  H  E  LAY  OF  THE  POPE. 

“  They  might  not  seem  (his)  prophecies. 

But  spiritual  presentiments. 

And  such  refraction  of  events 
As  often  rises  ere  they  rise.”— Tenntson. 

Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.,  50,  Conduit-sti  cct,  llanovcr-sqnnre. 

Immediately,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  8s. 

ARMY  MISRULE,  BARRACK  THOUGHTS,  AND 

OTHER  POEMS.  By  A  COMMON  SOLDIER. 

“A  very  romarkablo  paper;  a  most  tersely  written  and  ably  expressed  expose.”— Army 
and  Aral'y  Gazette. 

>  vt  mi  1  us  Oti.lv,  and  (V,  r>n,  Conduit -street,  Hanovhr- Mjtiare. _ 

In  Two  Vols.,  Large  Post  Svo,  10s. 

rjPHE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE  COMTE. 

Freely  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harriet  Martineau. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8>  King  W  uliam-.Nt  1  Q6t,  Miami. 

Now  ready,  in  Crown  Svo,  price  9s. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION  CONTRASTED  WITH 

J  THEOLOGICAL  THEORIES.  Discourses  by  Philip  William  Pekfitt,  Ph.D. 
London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  Kmg  William-street,  Strand. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  Svo,  price  ills.  Gd.  cloth, 

r jPIIOUGHTS  IN  AID  OF  FAITH,  gathered  chiefly  from 

Recent  Works  in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell. 

Loudon:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

S,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  in  Post  Svo,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth,  Sixth  Edition,  with  Reply  to  the 
“  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,”  and  Appendices, 

PHASES  OF  FAITH ;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of 

-fl-  My  Creed.  By  Francis  William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Sixth  Edition. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  JonN  Chapman), 

8,  King  Wiiliam-street.,  Strand. 

PENTATEUCH  ISM  ANALYSED. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  price  09.  cloth, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  CREATION  and  the  PATRIARCHS; 

or,  Pentateucliism  Analytically  Treated.  Volume  First,  The  Book  of  Genesis. 
“Written  with  great  ability.”— Atlas. 

Loudon:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  Wiiliam-street,  Strand. 


In  Two  Vols.  svo,  price  14s. 

I  NTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS,  with  a 

*-  Commentary  011  the  Opening  Portion.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Peter  von  Bohlen, 
late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  KOmgsberg. 
Edited  by  James  Hkywood,  F.k.S. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

\  King  Wiliia  11- si reel ,  si  rami. 


Just  published,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

T?NOCH :  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Robert  Stafford,  M.A. 

London:  Lon <.man,  green,  Longman, and  Robebtb. 

GENERALS  ROSE  AND  STUART’S  INDIAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

Just  published,  in  Post  Svo,  with  Map,  price  9s.  Gd.  cloth, 

CENTRAL  INDIA  DURING  THE  REBELLION  OF 

1857  and  1853  :  a  Narrative  of  Operations  of  the  British  Forces  from  the  Suppression 
of  Mutiny  in  Aurungabad  to  the  Capture  of  Gwalior  under  Mnjoi'-Geiieral  Sir  HUGH 
ROSE,  G.C.B.,  &c.,  and  Brigadier  Sir  STUART,  K.C.B.  By  Thomas  Lowe,  M.R.C.S.E., 
L.A.C.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Corps  of  Madras  happens  and  Miners. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  Gd.  cloth, 

SECOND  SERIES  of  “  VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.” 

By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  ol' Arms. 

“A  pleasanter  and  more  suggestive  volume  I  “This  Second  Series  of  the  ‘Vicissitudes’ 
we  have  seldom  met.”  forms  a  duplicate  to  the  novelty  and  charm 

Critic.  I  of  the  first.”— Illustrated  London  News. 
The  FIRST  SERIES,  Fourth  Edition,  price  12s.  Gd.,  may  also  be  had. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


THE  LATE  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART. 


SKETCH  OF  THE 

►  D  itu  B  E  RT  P  E  E  L,  Bart .  B; 


Just  published  in  Post  8vo,  price  8s.  Gd.  cloth, 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  SIR 

By  the  Right  lion.  Sir  Lawrence  Peel. 


“  Sir  Lawrence  lias  given  11s  a  narrative  1 
at  once  so  fresh  and  so  forcible,  so  just,  and 
yet  so  lively  and  spirited,  that  we  fool  all 
our  curiosity  about  the  late  statesman  re¬ 
newed,  ami  all  our  former  opinions  sharp¬ 
ened,  straightened,  and  reset.  .  .  .  Nothing 
London:  Longman,  Gree 


can  be  more  laudable  than  the  genial  and 
un affected  sympathy  with  his  humbler  an¬ 
cestors  which  Sir  Lawrence  manifests  in 
every  line.  We  pass  over  this  portion  of 
his  work  with  a  strong  recommendation  of 
it  to  our  readers  .’’—Press. 

,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDES  FOR  TOURISTS. 

J-  By  An  Englishman  Abroad. 

“  Genuine  Handbooks  at  last.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

“Certainly  the  most  comprehensive  and  practically  useful.”— Art  Journal. 
PRACTICAL  ITALY.  2s.  Gd. 

PRACTICAL  SWISS  GUIDE.  Twelfth  Thousand.  2s.  Gd. 

PRACTICAL  RHINE  (Belgium,  Holland,  Germany).  Tenth  Thousand,  is. 
PRACTICAL  PARIS  GUIDE.  Tenth  Thousand.  Us. 

PRACTICAL  THROUGH-ROUTES  FROM  LONDON,  is. 

PRACTICAL  TIME-TABLES  OF  CONTINENTAL  RAILS.  3d. 

London:  Longman  and  Co. 


This  day,  in  One  Vol.  Crown  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

ITALY  IN  TRANSITION:  Public  Scenes  and  Private 

Opinions  in  the  Spring  ol’  I860. 

Illustrated  hy  OJJicial  Documents  from  the  Papal  Archives  of  the  Revolted  iterations. 


By  Rev.  William  Arthur,  Author  of  the  “Tongue  of  Fire,”  &c. 


London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  price  Is. 

VOTE  on  the  RE-ORGANIZATION  of  the  BRITISH 

*  *  ARMY,  including  Finance,  Administration,  and  Legislation.  By  Edward  Strick¬ 
land,  Deputy  Commissary-General. 

Acton  Griffith,  s.  Baker-strebt,  Portman-square. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  THE  AT  Y  OF  COMMERCE 

J-  WITH  FRANCE. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  W.;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  ARM1  OF  INDIA  QUESTION.  By  Neale  Porter, 

Author  of  “A  Scheme  for  the  Government  of  our  Empire  ill  India,”  “  Light  Cavalry 
for  India,”  &c. 


James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

INTRIGUES  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  POLICE  WITH  A 

REVOLUTIONARY  COMMITTEE  IN  LONDON:  Debate  in  the  Chattlbbf  of  Deputies, 
Berlin,  May  12th,  18Gu. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

{UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  FOR 

^  NATIVES  OF  INDIA,  considered  with  a  view  to  quality  them  for  the  Learned 
Professions  or  the  Public  Service,  and  to  create  a  class  who  shall  mediate  between  the 
Indian  People  and  their  English  Rulers.  By  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  BELL  AND  DALDY, 

186,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

- o - 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS. 

Carefully  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Explanatory,  and  Renderings 
of  Difficult  Idiomatic  Expressions  for  Schools,  Fcap.  Svo, 

AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE.  Par  Fenelon.  Edited 

by  C.  J.  DELttLE.  Second  Edition,  revised.  4s.  Od. 

HISTOIRE  DE  CHARLES  XII.  Par  Voltaire.  Edited 

by  L.  Dirkv.  Second  Edition,  revised.  3s.  Od. 

SELECT  FABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE.  Edited  by  F.  E. 

A.  Gasc,  M.A.  3s. 

PICCIOLA.  By  X.  B.  Saintine.  Edited  by  Dr.  Dubuc.  3s.  Gd. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  Od. 

GASC'S  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK:  being  a  New,  Practical, 

and  Easy  Met  hod  of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  French  Language. 

Fcap.  Svo,  immediately, 

GASC’S  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK. 


Second  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  Od. 

GASC’S  MATERIALS  FOR  FRENCH  PROSE  COMPO- 

SITION ;  or.  Selections  from  the  best  English  Prose  Writers.  With  copious  Foot- 
Notes  and  Hints  for  Idiomatic  Renderings.— A  KEY  to  the  above,  Os. 

Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Od. 

GASC’S  IITSTOTRES  AMUSANTES  et  INSTRUCTIVES  : 

or.  Selections  of  Co  npleto  Stories  from  the  best  French  Authors,  chielly  Contem¬ 
porary,  who  have  Written  for  the  Young.  With  English  Notes. 

Second  Edition,  Post  Svo,  8s. 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key.  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in 
University  College. 

Third  Edition,  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  KEY’S  SMALL  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  DELECTUS ;  with  a  Vocabulary. 

By  J.  T.  V.  Hardy,  B.A.,  London. 

Second  Edition,  12mo,  2s.  Od. 

FROST’S  MATERIALS  FOR  LATIN  PROSE  COMPO- 

SITION.— A  KEY  to  the  above,  4s. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Ss.  Od. 

REV.  A.  J.  MACLEANE’S  SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID: 

Amores,  Tristia,  Heroides,  Metamorphoses.  With  English  Notes. 

Editio  altera,  Svo,  12s. ;  morocco,  21s. 

SABRTN.E  CORO  LIFE  in  liortulis  Regia;  Scliolso  Salopiensis 

contexuerunt  tres  viri  floribus  legendis. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  Od. 

WRIGHT’S  GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  EXERCISES  IN 

ELEM ENTARY  ALGEBRA ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Papers  of  Miscellaneous 
Examples  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

New  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.;  on  Cards,  in  Case,  5s.  Od. 

BRASSE’S  ENUNCIATIONS  AND  FIGURES  belonging 

to  the  PROPOSITIONS  in  the  First  Six  and  part  of  the  Eleventh  Books  of  EUCLID’S 
ELEMENTS.— Witliout  the  Figures,  price  Oa. 

New  Edition,  Svo,  15s. 

DR.  RICHARDSON’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  of  tbe 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ;  combining  Explanations  with  Etymology.  A  Series  of 
Grammatical  and  Etymological  Questions  suited  to  the  Dictionary,  and  specially 
adapted  to  the  Public  Examinations  in  the  English  Language,  is  pretixed. 

Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

DR.  RICHARDSON  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

An  Exposition  of  Horne  Tooke’s  “Diversions  of  Purley.”  This  book  is  now  used  in 
preparing  for  tlio  Public  Examinations. 

Post  Svo,  4s. 

ADAMS’S  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

For  Schools  and  Colleges. 

“An  admirable  manual  of  our  mother  tongue.”— Daily  Neivs. 

Third  Edition,  Enlarged,  Svo,  2s. 

BOWES'S  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  ENGLISH 

HISTORY;  or,  a  General  Summary  of  Dates  and  Events,  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
Families,  and  Candidates  for  Public  Examinations. 

Fourth  Edition,  Post  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth ;  2s.  sewed, 

BE  YLE’S  STUDENT’S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  AND 

GENERAL  HISTORY,  from  b.c.  100  to  the  Present  Time. 

“  This  is  very  much  in  advance  of  most  works  we  have  seen  devoted  to  .similar  purposes. 
To  English  history,  its  hearings,  influence,  character,  and  results,  this  Text-Book  is  more 
immediately  devoted;  it  contains,  also,  a  good  rtsumt  of  Continental  history.  We  can 
award  very  high  praise  to  a  volume  which  may  prove  invaluable  to  teachers  and  taught.” 
Athenaeum. 

In  Four  Parts,  Crown  Svo,  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  2s.  0d.  each;  Part  IV.,  is.  Od.; 
or  in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  7s.  Od. 

REV.  T.  STANTIAL’S  TEST-BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS: 

comprising  Sets  of  Examination  Papers.  Designed  for  Students  preparing  for  the 
Universities,  or  for  Appointments  in  the  Army  and  Civil  Service,  and  arranged  for 

Seneral  use  in  Schools.  Part  I.  History  and  Geography.  Part  II.  Language  and 
literature.  Part  III.  Mathematical  Science.  Part  IV.  Physical  Science. 

Fcap.  Os. 

STEERE’S  EDITION  OF  BUTLER’S  ANALOGY  OF 

RELIGION.  With  Analytical  Introduction  for  Students,  and  Copious  Index. 
A  Library  Edition,  in  8vo,  12s. 

Price  Threepence,  extra  size  on  line  paper,  Sixpence, 

CLARKE’S  COPY-BOOKS  for  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  First  Copy-book  contains  elementary  turns. 

The  Second  contains  large-hand  letters. 

The  Third  contains  large-hand  words. 

The  Fourth  contains  the  essentials  of  a  useful  kind  of  small  hand. 

The  Fifth  contains  small-hand  copies. 

The  Sixth  contains  the  foundation  for  a  style  of  pointed  small  hand. 

The  Seventh  contains  copies  for  females. 

Second  Edition,  Improved,  3s.  Od. 

UNDER  GOVERNMENT:  an  Official  Key  to  the  Civil 

Service  of  the  Crou  n,  and  Guide  to  Candidates  seeking  Appointments.  By  J.  C. 
Parkinson,  Somerset  House. 

“  The  best  of  its  class  that  has  been  issued.”— Athenaeum. 

“Will  he  very  welcome  to  all  who  seek  employment  *  under  Government.’  It  will  clearly 
show  them  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  office,  the  needful  qualillcatiuiis, 
and  in  whose  gift  the  appointments  arc  ."—Examiner. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  Oil. 

GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS :  a  Key  to  the  Civil 

Service  Examinations.  By  J.  C.  Parkinson. 

“  The  materials  from  which  this  volume  is  compiled  are  of  original  and  varied  character. 
Not  only  have  the  latest  Blue-Books  been  sifted  for  facts,  hut  diligent  inquiries  Imve  been 
made  of  such  members  of  the  Civil  Service  as  have  been  recently  examined.”— Daily  News, 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  OUR  FARM 
OF  FOUR  ACRES.” 

Small  Post  8vo, 

FROM  HAY-TIME  TO  HOPPING. 

\_Next  week. 

Post  8vo,  9s. 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WREKIN. 

By  WALTER  WHITE, 

Author  of  “  A  Month  in  Yorkshire.5* 


Two  Vols.  Demy  Svo,  36s. 

HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 

FROM  THE  ABDICATION  OF  NAPOLEON  I. 

With  Introductory  References  to  that  of  Earlier  Times. 

By  ISAAC  BUTT, 

Formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  Three  Vols.  Post  8vo, 

CASTLE  RICHMOND;  A  NOVEL. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

This  day  is  published.  One  Vol.,  10s,  6d„  with  an  Illustration, 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF 
AGNES  HOME. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 

Now  ready,  in  Two  Vols.  Small  4to  (handsomely  printed  in  antique  type), 
price  28s. 

THE  SEA-BOARD  AND  THE  DOAYN ; 

Or,  My  Parish  in  the  South. 

By  JOHN  WOOD  WARTEB,  B.D. 

Vicar  of  West  Tarring,  Sussex. 

RTVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

JAMES  GORDON,  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHER, 

51,  HANOVBR  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 


RECENTLY  ADDED  TO 

CONSTABLE’S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

CLYDE’S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Price  Is.  6d. 
SECOND  ENGLISH  READING  BOOK.  Price  9d. 
ADVANCED  READING  BOOK,  Literary  and  Scientific. 

Price  4s. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

SIXTH  ENGLISH  READING  BOOK  (being  the  highest 

for  Elementary  Classes).  Price  3s.  \_In  a  few  days . 

FIFTH  ENGLISH  READING  BOOK.  Price  2s.  6d. 
FOURTH  ENGLISH  READING  BOOK.  Price  Is.  8d. 
THIRD  ENGLISH  READING  BOOK.  Price  Is.  3d. 
FIRST  ENGLISH  READING  BOOK.  In  Three  Parts. 


EDINBURGH:  JAMES  GORDON,  61,  HANOVER  STREET. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 

Sold  hi)  all  Booksellers. 

MURRAY’S  EDITIONS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

On  July  31st,  a  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  to  be  published  Monthly,  and  completed 
in  Seven  Shilliny  Parts,  Royal  Svo, 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE’S  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

with  his  Letters  and  Journals,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited,  with  Cotemporary 
Notes  by  Scott,  IIeber,  Moore,  Rogers,  &c.,  by  Ills  Son. 

Now  Complete,  uniform  with  the  above, 

LORD  BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Notes  by 

Jeffery,  Hkber,  Wilson,  Moore,  Gifford,  Crabbe,  Lockhart,  &c.  Illustrated 
with  Portrait  and  Engravings.  Royal  Svo,  'Js.  sewed ;  or  lus.  Gd.  in  cloth. 

hi. 

MOORE’S  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON;  with  his  Letters  and 

Journals.  With  Notes  by  Jeffery,  Hebeu,  Wilson,  Moore,  Gifford,  Crabbr, 
Lockhart,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Portraits.  Royal  Svo,  Os.  sewed ;  or  lus.  Od.  in  cloth. 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON ;  including  the  TOUR 

to  WALES  and  the  HEBRIDES.  With  Notes  by  Lord  Stowell,  Sir  W.  Scott, 
Mackintosh,  Makkland,  Lockhart,  &c..  Edited  by  Mr.  Choker,  illustrated  with 
Portraits.  Royal  Svo,  lus.  sewed ;  or  12s.  in  cloth. 

_ _ JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. _ 

This  day,  Svo,  2s.  Od 

rrHE  DEFENCE  of  ENGLAND.  By  General  Sir  Howard 

Douglas,  Hart. 

John  Mubbay,  Albemarle-strect, 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  WORKS  USED  IN 
COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  NOW  READY, 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  BENTLEY, 

NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  ^ 

A  NEW  PHRASEOLOGICAL  ENGLISH-LATIN 
AND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

By  C.  D.  YONGE. 

Past  I.  ENGLISH-LATIN.  9s.  6d.  |  Part  II.  LATIN-ENGLISH.  7s.  6d. 

Or  the  whole  work  complete  in  One  Vol.,  strongly  bound  in  roan,  15s. 

“  A  very  capital  book,  either  for  the  somewhat  advanced  pupil,  the  student  who  aims  at 
acquiring  an  idiomatic  Latin  style,  or  the  aclnlt  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  It  is 
the  best— we  were  going  to  say  the  only  really  useful— Anglo -Latin  dictionary  we  ever  met 
wi  th  "—Spectu  tor . 

II. 

THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES 
OF  THE  WORLD, 

FROM  MARATHON  TO  WATERLOO. 

By  Professor  CREASY. 

Ninth  Edition,  with  Plans,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  The  decisive  features  of  the  battles  are  well  and  clearly  brought  out,  the  reader’s  mind 
is  attracted  to  the  world-wide  importance  of  the  event  lie  is  considering,  while  their  suc¬ 
cession  carries  him  over  the  whole  stream  of  European  history.”— Spectator, 

III. 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

By  Professor  CREASY. 

Fifth  Edition,  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

“  An  admirable  summary  of  knowledge,  which  every  well-educated  Englishman  ought 
to  possess.”— Literary  Gazette. 

IV. 

GUIZOT’S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  A  New  Edition. 

“  No  one  has  drawn  Cromwell’s  character  with  the  same  truth  as  M.  Guizot.  His 
acquaintance  with  our  annals,  language,  customs,  and  politics,  is  altogether  extraordi¬ 
nary.”—  Quarter ly  Review . 

Y. 

DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 
AND  SECTS, 

From  the  Earliest  Ages  of  Christianity. 

Third  Edition,  in  One  handsome  Volume,  Svo,  12s. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  MARSDEN, 

Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  Birmingham,  Author  of  “  The  History  of  the  Early 
and  Later  Puritans,”  &c. 

”  It  supplies  a  want,  long  felt  by  the  student.”— Morning  Pont. 

“  The  best  book  on  the  subject  in  our  literature.”— Athenceum. 


LECTURES  ON  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY; 

OR,  EARTH  AND  MAN. 

Small  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

By  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

The  only  Unabridged  Edition. 

“  We  have  never  seen  the  science  of  physical  geography  explained  with  greater  clearness 
and  elegance.”— Athenaeum. 

VII. 

THE  ANDROMACHE  OF  EURIPIDES. 

With  Suggestions  and  Questions  at  the  Foot  of  each  Page, 
intended  to  be  Read  as  a  First  Greek  Play. 

By  the  Roy.  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A. 

AND  THE 

Rev.  C.  HAWKINS,  B.C.L.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon. 

Second  Edition,  Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

, _ _ _ xt  is  illustrate 

work  of  incalculable  value  to  the  student, 


Next  week  will  be  published,  price  6s. 

THE  SPANISH  CAMPAIGN  IN  MOROCCO. 

By  FREDERICK  HARDMAN, 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times ; 

Author  of  “  Peninsular  Scenes  and  Sketches,”  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  price  5s. 

PATRIOTS  AND  FILIBUSTERS; 

Or,  Incidents  of  Political  and  Exploratory  Travel. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  “Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and  Japan;” 

“  Minnesota  and  the  Far  West,”  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Tliis  day,  price  One  Shilling, 

CHARGES  OE  HERESY  AGAINST 
MR.  MAURICE. 

Considered  in  a  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

(Originally  published  in  the  Year  1854.) 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  Post  8vo,  14s. 

THE  GLACIERS  OE  THE  ALPS. 

Being  a  Nai~rative  of  Excursions  and  Ascents  ;  an  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers  ;  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Physical  Principles 
to  which  they  are  related. 

By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  Government  School  of  Mines. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  a  Portrait  from  a  Photograph  by 
Claudet,  price  21s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S 
MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 


COMPRISIN'  G~ 


Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale. 

J  On  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
j  Scenes  from  Athenian  Revels, 
j  Criticisms  on  the  Principal  Italian 
Writers.  No.  I.  Dante.  No.  II. 
Petrarch. 

Some  Accoimt  of  the  Great  Lawsuit  be¬ 
tween  the  Parishes  of  St.  Dennis  and 
St.  George  in  the  Water. 

A  Conversation  between  Mr.  Abraham 
Cowley  and  Mr.  John  Milton  touching 
the  Great  Civil  War. 

On  the  Athenian  Orators. 

A  Prophetic  Account  of  a  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Epic  Poem,  to  be  entitled  The 
Wellingtoniad,  and  to  be  published  a.d. 
2821. 

On  Mitford’s  History  of  Greece. 


Essay  8 : — 

John  Dryden. 

History. 

Mill  on  Government. 

Westminster  Reviewer’s  Defence  of 
Mill. 

Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 
Sadler’s  Law  of  Population. 

Mirabeau. 

Barere. 

Biographies : — 

Francis  Atterbury. 

John  Bunyan. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

William  Pitt. 

Miscellaneous  Poems,  Inscriptions, 
&c.  &c. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  AND  ROBERTS. 

Just  published,  Post  8vo,  price  7s. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  SKETCHES  OE  A 
HOLIDAY  SCAMPER  IN  SPAIN. 

By  A.  C.  ANDROS. 

“  Nihil  Scriptum  miraculi  causa.” 


**  Every  passage  of  the  text  is  illustrated  with  an  extent  of  erudition  which  renders  the 
’  'in . . 


-Educational  Times. 


HERVEY’S  RHETORIC  OF  CONVERSATION. 

With  Hints  on  the  Use  of  the  Tongue. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  S.  JENNER. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


IX. 

THE  FAMILY  AND  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  T.  H.  STAUNTON. 

Small  8vo. 

LONDON :  RICHARD  BENTLEY",  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJE8TY. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS. 

Just  published,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  ISLE  OE  WIGHT, 

ITS  APPROACHES,  AND  PLACES  OF  RESORT; 

With  numerous  Walks,  Drives,  and  Excursions, 

And  a  General  Synopsis  of  its  Topography,  Agriculture,  Products,  and  Manufactures; 
Local  Affairs,  Civil  and  Religious  ;  Antiquities  and  Architecture,  History,  Geology, 
Botany,  and  Zoology. 

By  the  Rev.  EDMUND  YENABLES  of  Bonchurch; 

AND  OTHER  EMINENT  AND  LOCAL  NATURALISTS. 

With  MAP,  containing  Popular  References  to  Fossiliferous  Localities,  Antiquities, 
Landing-places  for  Boats,  &c.;  and  an  APPENDIX,  showing  the  Island,  Southampton 
Water,  and  the  Adjacent  Country,  on  a  Reduced  Scale,  Geologically  Coloured. 

Price  7s.  6d.;  or,  with  Map  Mounted  on  Linen,  in  a  separate  case,  10s.  6d. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their 
orliee,  4,  Chandus-'treet,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex ;  and  Published 
by  David  Jones,  of  9,  Hemingfora  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southamptou- 
street,  Strand,  in  the  same  County.— July  21, 1800. 
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SYRIA. 

THE  acquiescence  of  the  English  Cabinet  in  the  French 
attack  upon  Syria  seems  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
unwilling  and  hasty,  while  it  was,  perhaps,  ultimately  inevi¬ 
table.  Lord  John  Russell  properly  required  that  a  Conven¬ 
tion  should  be  signed  with  the  Porte,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  promise  that  the  forms  of  inter¬ 
national  law  should  be  even  ostensibly  respected.  The  French 
Ambassador  relied,  with  admirable  coolness,  on  the  Treaty  of 
1856,  which  expressly  provides  for  the  exclusive  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan  in  his  own  dominions  by  excluding  all  right 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  Powers;  and  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  heart  of  Asiatic  Turkey  was  organized  before 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  go  through  the  form  of  asking 
the  assent  or  co-operation  of  England.  The  disembarkation 
of  the  first  corporal’s  guard  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  without  the 
previous  authority  of  the  Porte,  would  be  an  act  of  war,  as  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  commencement  of  an  intended  ter¬ 
ritorial  conquest.  According  to  the  semi-official  Constitu- 
tionnel,  “  the  most  energetic  adhesion  will  reply  in  Europe,  as 
“  in  France,  to  the  noble  initiative  of  the  Sovereign  who 
“  governs  us.  No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  French 
“  troops  will  be  immediately  embarked  to  bear  succour  to 
“  the  Christians  in  the  East.”  It  is  true  that  the  Sovereign 
who  affects  to  govern  Europe,  and  who  is  now  making  his 
first  attempt  upon  Asia,  would  excite  little  surprise  if  he 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world  by  a  sudden  assault  on  any 
unoffending  neighbour  or  stranger;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  that  England  should  take  a  part  in  the  “  energetic 
“  adhesion  ”  of  which  his  organs  naturally  boast.  Another 
Parisian  journal  amiably  suggests  a  motive  for  the  submission 
of  the  English  Government,  in  the  remark  that  the  respect 
paid  by  the  Druses  to  the  English  Consul  at  Damascus  might 
be  regarded  as  an  insult  to  a  nation  which  hesitated  to  assist 
the  vengeance  of  France.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  treated  as 
accomplices  in  the  crimes  of  savage  tribes,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  the  humble  auxiliaries  of  civilized  ambition. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  prudent  to  obtain  from  the  aggressor 
the  fragile  security  which  may  be  furnished  by  diplomatic 
courtesies  and  by  formal  pledges.  More  than  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  a  French  army  took  temporary  possession 
of  another  dependency  of  the  Porte,  and  Syria  will  be  more 
tempting  than  Algeria  to  the  national  cujiidity  and  vanity. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  promises  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  will  be  more  definite  or  better  kept  than  the  vague 
assurances  which  were  utterly  disregarded  by  Charles  X. 
and  his  successors. 

The  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions 
has  probably  already  disappeared.  The  Maronites  seem  to 
have  renewed,  by  some  kind  of  compact,  the  peace  which 
they  probably  broke  under  the  instigation  of  their  priests. 
The  ferocity  of  the  Druses  may  have  appeared  more  formid¬ 
able  than  the  arms  of  the  distant  ally  and  protector  who  is 
now  prepared  to  use  their  sufferings  as  an  excuse  for  his 
own  ambitious  projects.  Long  before  the  French  army  can 
reach  Damascus,  the  authors  of  the  massacre  will  have 
retired  to  their  mountains ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  punish 
the  culprits  except  by  a  war  of  systematic  extermination. 
The  expedition  is  designed,  not  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Lebanon,  but  as  the  means  of  con¬ 
verting  Syria  into  a  French  province  or  dependency.  If  the 
object  is  attained,  a  similar  operation  will  take  place  in 
Egypt — perhaps  on  the  pretence  of  securing  the  rights  of 
French  shareholders  in  the  imaginary  Suez  Canal.  The 
passage  from  Alexandria  to  the  Red  Sea  may  possibly  be  left 
open  for  Indian  traffic  as  long  as  England  “  energetically 
“  adheres  to  the  noble  initiative  of  the  Sovereign  who  governs 
“  us.”  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  thought  safer  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  East  than  to  pursue  the  Rhenish  intrigue 


after  the  interview  of  Baden,  or  to  attempt  the  annexation  of 
Belgium  in  defiance  of  the  recent  national  manifestation.  The 
general  disturber  hopes  that  theignorance  or  jealousy  of  Europe 
may  enable  him  once  more  to  carry  on  a  single-handed  conflict 
with  an  isolated  opponent.  Sooner  or  later,  England  must 
resist  the  meditated  conquest  of  the  East,  but  the  other  great 
Powers  may  possibly  be  lulled  into  neutrality,  or  even  bribed 
into  acquiescence.  In  Syria,  as  in  Italy,  a  selfish  enterprise 
is  decorated  with  a  show  of  disinterested  generosity ;  but  in 
the  present  undertaking  the  Imperial  idea  will  be  still  more 
visibly  connected  with  an  object  of  material  aggrandizement. 
The  Emperor’s  designs  on  Savoy  and  Nice  were  kept  secret 
during  the  Lombard  campaign,  but  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  must  be  the  obvious  result  of  a  successful 
struggle  in  Syria.  French  patronage  will  be  as  necessary  to 
the  Maronites  after  they  have  been  avenged  on  their  enemies 
as  at  the  landing  of  the  army  on  the  Syrian  coast.  The 
tenacity  of  a  French  Protectorate  has  been  sufficiently  dis¬ 
played  during  the  long  occupation  of  Rome. 

The  extent  of  the  danger  which  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  only  be  duly  estimated  when  it  is  known  how  far 
the  other  neighbours  of  Turkey  are  implicated  in  the  Imperial 
plot.  Although  Russia  can  scarcely  regard  with  complacency 
a  project  for  establishing  Latin  ascendancy  in  Syria,  her 
repugnance  may  not  improbably  have  been  bought  off  by 
some  secret  compact  of  partition.  When  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff  received  the  eager  support  of  the  Freuch  A_mbassador 
in  his  overture  for  creating  a  disturbance  in  European  Turkey, 
the  war  in  the  Lebanon  may  probably  have  been  anticipated 
at  Paris,  although  it  was  not  yet  meditated  by  the  Druses. 
Several  months  since,  the  probability  of  Eastern  commotions 
was  openly  discussed  at  the  Tuileries  with  that  prophetic 
sagacity  which  belongs  to  soothsayers  who  have  the  means 
of  carrying  out  their  own  predictions.  If  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  had  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  treasonable  par¬ 
tition  of  Germany,  the  mountaineers  of  the  Lebanon  would 
perhaps  never  have  been  employed  to  prepare  the  disruption 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Russian  alliance  of  1859, 
although  its  terms  have  never  been  divulged,  has  always 
remained  in  force  for  purposes  which  perhaps  are  now  about 
to  be  accomplished.  In  1840,  the  union  of  the  Four  Powers 
defeated  M.  Thiers’  attempt  to  detach  Syria  and  Egypt  from 
Turkey,  under  the  dominion  of  a  French  dependent.  If 
Russia  now  thinks  it  expedient  to  offer  France  the  same 
bribe  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  held  out  to  England  in 
1854,  the  division  of  the  sick  man’s  chattels  may  probably 
be  soon  commenced. 

The  allegatioi  that  Austria  assents  to  the  French  expedi¬ 
tion  requires  to  confirmed  or  explained.  Notwithstanding 
the  pressure  wh  1  has  been  used  by  France  and  Russia,  the 
Austrian  Gover  rent  can  scarcely  be  blind  to  the  danger  of 
an  aggressive  a  r  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  her  two 
ambitious  neighbours.  The  recent  approximation  of  Austria 
to  Prussia  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  an  alliance 
which  would  be  alarming  to  Germany,  and  almost  openly 
hostile  to  England.  The  squabbles  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Lebanon  concern  the  Governments  of  the  Continent  far  less 


nearly  than  the  restless  intrigues  of  France;  nor  is  any  states¬ 
man  deluded  by  the  sympathy  which  looks  for  objects  at 
Damascus,  while  robbery  and  murder  perpetrated  bvihe^y  4-,''. 
pious  Christians  of  Montenegro  are  habitually  coiniteiKuijfod 
and  protected.  If  Russia  and  France  have  detemiSpid  on  a 
joint  robbery  of  Turkey,  any  other  Power  which -joine  in'tlip 
undertaking  deserves  the  reward  which  will  inevitably  follow 
on  its  dishonesty  and  folly.  __  fo  L.." 

The  barbarism  of  Syria  and  the  miserable 
the  Turkish  Government  unfortunately  furnish  n  Colour  of 
justification  for  French  interference.  It  wouhWiavkfo^gn 
difficult  to  oppose  in  the  first  instance  a  pretended  act 
generosity,  which  must  nevertheless  affect  all  serious  English 
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politicians  with  grave  uneasiness.  As  the  French  policy 
develops  itself,  the  pretence  of  sentiment  will  be  gradually 
laid  aside,  and  it  will  become  evident  that  the  question 
turns  on  the  expediency  of  creating  a  French  province  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  expedition 
which  has  been  prepared  so  quickly  was  either  organized 
beforehand,  or  has  been  rendered  feasible  by  the  chronic 
readiness  of  the  French  army  and  navy  for  war.  On  either 
supposition,  the  suddenness  with  which  an  unexpected 
military  enterprise  can  be  commenced  ought  to  shame  even 
the  obstinate  relics  of  the  Peace  Party  into  salutary  and 
necessary  vigilance. 


THE  BELGIAN  DEMONSTRATION. 

HE  best  feature  in  the  demonstration  with  which  the 
Belgian  people  have  met  the  appeals  and  rebuked  the 
intrigues  of  French  annexationists  is  the  enthusiasm  dis¬ 
played  by  the  working  men.  The  excitement  of  discontent 
among  the  working  classes  in  the  adjoining  States  is  the 
great  instrument  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  con¬ 
federates  hope  to  pave  the  way  for  their  aggressions.  That 
the  Frankenstein  they  are  thus  raising  would  in  the  end 
destroy  their  own  Government  too,  and  make  Europe,  not 
one  vast  French  Empire,  but  one  vast  Jacquerie,  is  a  matter 
of  little  consequence  to  them.  They  live  for  the  day. 
The  morrow  may  take  care  of  itself.  To  their  neighbours, 
Imperial  Socialism  is  a  weapon  almost  as  formidable  as 
it  is  diabolical.  There  is  too  much  in  the  lot  of  the 
working  man  in  every  country  to  make  him  an  apt 
listener  to  any  devil  of  revolution  that  whispers  into 
his  ear.  Everywhere  those  who  exhort  him  to  order  and 
patience  must  appeal  to  him  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  society  as  in  his  own  interest ;  and  the  interest  of  society 
is  a  motive  which  it  requires  some  education  and  intelligence, 
and,  perhaps,  also  some  degree  of  affluence,  to  feel.  But  the 
Belgian  press  has  done  its  duty  well  in  setting  before  the 
people  the  real  character  of  that  Socialism  which  reigns  at 
the  Tuileries ;  and  the  result  is,  that,  if  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  means  to  annex  Belgium,  it  must  evidently  be  done  by 
the  process — which,  in  these  days,  is  distasteful — of  open 
rapine,  not  by  “  universal  suffrage.”  It  was  somewhat  disturbing 
to  read  confident  assertions  in  the  French  propagandist  press 
that  the  loyalty  shown  to  King  Leopold  was  only  that  “  of 
“  official  circles that  the  King’s  consciousness  of  the  fact 
rendered  his  tone  “  rather  one  of  resignation  than  of  hope 
and  that,  if  the  Belgian  people  could  be  polled,  it  would  pro¬ 
nounce,  by  a  great  majority,  for  annexation  to  France.  Now 
these  assertions  are  answered.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  the 
Belgian  operatives  cannot  send  a  deputation,  first  to  Com- 
piegne,  to  see  the  Socialist  Eviperor  in  his  blouse  amidst 
his  simple  household  of  ■proletaires ,  and  then  to  Cayenne,  to 
see  the  leaders  of  the  French  operatives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  Socialist  Elysium. 

“  Belgium  cannot  have  to  fear  an  odious  attack  on  the 
“  independence  of  a  free  people.  It  must  regard  as  impos- 
“  sible  the  very  thought  of  an  attempt  the  iniquity  of  which 
“  would  be  denounced  by  indignant  Europe.”  These  words 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber  are  not  merely  a  convenient  mode 
of  deprecating  an  apprehended  crime — they  are  an  appeal 
to  the  morality  of  Europe,  which  Europe  must  answer  .if  it 
would  not  have  all  morality  trodden  under  foot  by  violence. 
And  Europe  will  not  have  all  morality  trodden  under  foot. 
The  force  of  opinion  in  international  affairs  is  not  so  great 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  nor,  thanks  to  technical  diplomacy,  are 
international  ethics  so  sound  as  those  of  common  life.  But 
even  among  diplomatists  there  is  now  a  feeling  that  it 
is  better,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  the  heart  of  the 
world  upon  your  side.  France  herself  would  have  to  think 
twice  before  she  murdered  a  nation.  Perhaps  even  among 
Frenchmen  there  are  not  a  few  who,  when  the  dagger  was 
uplifted,  would  remember,  in  a  manner  inconvenient  to  their 
Government,  that  France  in  her  happier  hour  had  contri¬ 
buted,  and  been  proud  of  contributing,  to  give  Belgium  life. 
The  fear  was  that  Belgium,  prepared  for  self-betrayal  by  the 
arts  of  French  agents  and  Gallicizing  priests,  might  protest 
so  faintly  and  succumb  so  easily  as  to  give  the  murder  the 
appearance  of  a  suicide.  That  fear  is  now  past,  and  with  it 
the  real  danger.  Exposed  as  Belgium  lies  to  the  over¬ 
powering  military  force  of  France,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that,  it  the  struggle  should  begin,  the  tide  of  conquest  might 
not  for  a  moment  sweep  over  her,  as  it  often  swept  over  her 
in  those  centuries  during  which  she  was  the  battle-field  of 
Europe.  King  Leopold’s  expressions  show  that  the  possible 


recurrence  of  such  disasters  is  painfully  present  to  his  mind. 
But  a  people  resolutely  bent  on  being  a  nation  may  be  con¬ 
quered,  not  once,  but  many  times,  without  being  destroyed. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  fear  that  Belgium  would  commit 
suicide  was  always  chimerical.  The  Belgians  have  certain 
reminiscences  pretty  fresh  in  their  minds.  The  sweets  of 
French  domination  are  not  to  them  untasted.  They  know 
the  bliss  of  which  people  become  partakers  when  embraced 
by  the  “  ardent  fraternity”  of  the  great  “  Christian  ’  nation. 
Among  them,  as  in  other  countries  over  which  it  spread, 
French  annexation,  in  return  for  what  it  took  away  in  cash 
and  blood,  has  left  one  invaluable  lesson.  “Belgium,”  says 
a  Belgian  journal,  “was  confiscated  in  its  own  despite  by 
“the  French  Republic,  which  had  promised  it  a  fraternal 
“  alliance,  absorbed  in  a  great  Empire,  and  condemned  by  the 
“  right  of  the  strongest  to  sacrifice  its  interests  and  treasures 
“to  interests  not  its  own.”  Force  may  of  course  be  used 
twice  to  do  the  same  wrong  ;  but  treachery  leaves  its  life  in 
the  first  sting.  Besides,  when  the  “  fraternal  alliance  ” 
of  the  French  Republic  was  offered  and  accepted, 
Belgium  was,  and  had  been  for  three  hundred  years, 
under  alien  domination.  She  has  now  known  thirty 
years  of  freedom.  The  game  of  Danton  and  “  mou  oucle,” 
is  being  played  over  again  at  a  double  disadvantage — first, 
because  it  has  been  found  out ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
circumstances  are  altered.  Some  military  observers  have 
pronounced  that  the  defences  of  Cherbourg  are  calculated 
for  the  art  of  war  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  not  for  the  art  of  war  as  it  is  now.  In  the  same 
way,  the  propagandist  machinery  of  the  second  Empire  is 
calculated  for  Europe  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Empire  rather  than  for  Europe  in  its  present  state.  An 
army  of  700,000  men  is  never  obsolete ;  but  the  political 
causes  which  carried  the  flood  of  revolutionary  conquest 
over  the  surrounding  countries  as  the  tide  runs  in  over  a  flat, 
are  past  and  gone.  There  is  much  that  is  unsound,  and 
much  that  ought  to  be  altered,  in  the  relations  between 
Continental  rulers  and  their  subjects ;  and  even  the  threat 
of  French  aggression,  appealing  to  hearts  hardened  against 
justice,  may  be  an  agency  not  without  its  use.  But  rare 
indeed  are  the  instances  of  a  European  population  in  the 
present  day  to  whom  French  conquest  or  occupation  would 
be  anything  but  a  manifest  curse. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Belgian  nationality  is  merely 
the  artificial  creation  of  diplomatic  convenience,  and  that 
Belgium  is  a  portion  of  France  partitioned  oft'  by  the  paper 
wall  of  a  treaty.  If  this  were  so,  we  might  doubt  whether, 
in  struggling  to  maintain  Belgian  independence,  we  were  not 
struggling  against  natural  tendencies  as  strong  as  fate. 
Such,  of  course,  is  the  aspect  which  French  propagandists 
would  fain  give  the  question.  According  to  their  effusions, 
the  separate  existence  of  Belgium  is  a  mere  bubble  inflated 
by  diplomatic  breath,  which,  having  floated  for  its  appointed 
time,  is  now  about  to  burst,  and  be  lost  in  the  great  sea  of 
French  unity  and  fraternity.  Nothing  can  be  more  erro¬ 
neous.  It  is  true  that  Belgium  is  not  separated  from  France 
by  any  clear  geographical  frontier ;  but  neither  is  it  separated 
by  any  clear  geographical  frontier  from  Holland.  If  Europe 
is  to  be  rectified  on  these  principles,  geography  will  indeed 
become  an  important  science ;  but  to  prevent  misadventures, 
France  must  have  the  supervision  of  the  atlas.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  the  Flemish  language  having,  unfortunately,  no 
literature,  French  is  the  language  of  the  Belgian  cities,  and 
will  probably  become,  in  a  short  time,  the  language  of  the 
whole  country.  But  if  identity  of  language  is  necessarily 
to  involve  identity  of  government,  the  pretensions  of 
England,  as  time  goes  on,  will  become  absolutely  terrific.  The 
philological  test,  like  the  geographical,  will  require  to  be 
regulated  in  the  interest  of  the  “  sun  of  nations.”  It  is  true, 
again,  that  there  is  a  superficial  community  of  religion  be¬ 
tween  Belgium  and  France  5  but  the  Belgian  Catholics  are 
sincerely  religious,  while  the  powers  that  rule  France  are 
atheist,  using  religion  merely  as  the  degraded  instrument  of 
conquest.  The  Belgians  have  a  separate  Government  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  own  to  which  they  wish  to  adhere — this  is  the 
cardinal  point  of  nationality  and  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  of  a  different  race  from  the  French,  and 
in  their  short  period  of  freedom  have  shown  superior  self  com¬ 
mand,  vigour,  and  perseverance.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons 
alleged  for  incorporating  them  by  the  Imperial  pamphleteer  is, 
that  their  peculiar  qualities  are  required  to  temper  the  national 
character  of  France.  They  have  also  a  history  of  their  own, 
though  it  has  been  much  overlaid  by  Burgundian, Spanish,  Aus¬ 
trian,  French,  and  Dutch  domination.  The  core  of  their  State 
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onsists  of  those  great  cities  of  Flanders  aud  Brabant — the 
ivals  of  the  Italian  cities  as  early  abodes  of  liberty,  commercial 
wealth,  and  the  attendant  arts — which  stand  in  the  annals  of 
uman  progress  above  anything  that  the  French  Celt  has 
ad  energy  to  produce.  Why  is  all  this  to  be  tied  up  in 
bundle  and  put  under  the  feet  of  French  vanity  ?  Why  is 
Brussels,  now  a  distinct  centre  of  political  life,  to  be  thrust 
nto  the  long  schedule  of  mediaeval  capitals  which  Parisian 
unity”  exults  in  having  extinguished?  Why  are  all  the 
ublic  men  to  whom  independence  has  given  birth  in  Belgium 
o  be  superseded  by  a  French  prefect  ?  Why  is  the  iude- 
endent  experience,  political,  economical,  and  educational, 
thich  Belgium  as  a  separate  State  is  contributing  to  the 
tore  of  human  enlightenment,  to  be  merged  and  lost  in  a 
lass  of  population  already  too  large  for  the  interests  of 
umanity  ?  Why  are  those  who  have  not  shared  the  crimes 
nd  errors  of  French  politicians  to  share  the  present  political 
umishment  of  France,  and  be  committed  with  her  to  the 
ark  chances  of  her  uncertain  and  louring  future?  No 
nswer  can  be  given  to  these  questions  but  that  the  annexa- 
ion  would  please  the  Parisians,  and,  by  turning  their  minds 
rom  their  political  degradation,  help  to  secure  the  Emperor 
nd  his  associates  in  the  enjoyments  of  Compiegne.  This  is 
n  answer  which  the  Belgians  do  not  deem  sufficient,  as  they 
ave  given  France  and  the  world  clearly  to  understand. 


FOBTIFICATIONS. 

HE  best  method  of  securing  the  country  from  invasion 
is  not  to  be  determined  by  popular  debate.  It  is  per- 
ictly  right  that  all  conflicting  plans  of  fortification  should 
e  publicly  discussed,  but  the  decision  must  at  last  neces- 
irily  rest  with  the  Executive  Government.  There  is,  of 
ourse,  a  risk  of  error  and  of  waste  in  any  expenditure  on  the 
ational  defences.  The  Martello  Towers  on  the  southern 
last,  and  the  canal  which  stagnates  through  the  Kentish 
larshes,  still  testify  to  the  fallibility  of  the  Ministers  who 
onducted  the  old  war,  and  of  the  engineers  who  advised 
rem  ■  but  now  that  French  ambition,  after  half  a  century, 
gain  menaces  similar  perils,  it  is  still  impossible  to  dis¬ 
ense  with  engineers  and  with  Ministers.  No  condemna- 
!ion  would  be  too  strong  for  the  folly  of  a  Parliament  which, 
llowing  a  Government  to  remain  in  office,  should  neverthe- 
jss  refuse  it  the  means  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the 
run  try.  Little  argument  is  required  to  support  the  general 
roposition  that  walls,  ditches,  aud  batteries  economize  the 
ves  of  their  defenders.  The  factious  opponents  of  all  mea- 
ires  which  tend  to  the  security  of  the  country  are  actually 
riven  to  protest  against  the  fortification  of  the  dockyards 
n  the  pretext  that  such  precautions  ai’e  cowardly  aud 
nwarlike.  The  Spartans,  according  to  one  of  these  fanatics, 
re  supposed  to  have  said  that  the  best  wall  of  defence  was 
:e  breast  of  a  brave  man  j  and  the  clap-trap  out  of  Plutarch 
;  proposed  as  a  serious  piecedent  for  resistance  to  a  French 
lvasion.  It  is  difficult  for  the  half-conscious  impudence  of 
erverse  imbecility  to  be  carried  farther  than  in  the  appeal 
f  the  Peace  party  to  the  pugnacious  instincts  of  an  obsolete 
hivalry.  If  the  Spartans  had  asserted  that  fingers  or 
jinuing-wheels  were  better  than  power-looms,  the  classical 
ntlnisiasm  of  Lancashire  would  scarcely  demand  the  total 
estruction  of  machinery.  It  is  only  when  the  national 
bnour  and  safety  are  at  stake  that  the  substitution  of  rude 
>rce  for  mechanical  contrivance  is  thought  to  be  advisable 
r  praiseworthy. 

There  is  little  foundation  for  Mr.  Osborne’s  suggestion 
mt  the  Minister  has  been  unduly  communicative.  It  is 
bsolutely  necessary  that  Parliament  and  the  country  should, 
a  all  great  occasions,  be  taken  into  the  general  confidence  of 
le  Government.  I  he  scheme  of  fortification  will  be  adopted, 
irtly  because  it  is  not  obviously  unreasonable,  but  chiefly 
i  reliance  on  the  judgment  of  the  responsible  authorities. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  a  vote  of  some 
bilious  for  an  unknown  purpose,  and  after  all  precautions 
iie  secret  would  have  been  revealed  as  soon  as  the  first  pick- 
se  was  struck  into  the  ground.  Even  on  the  Continent,  the 
•ection  of  strong  places  has  not  become  a  mystery  of  State, 
pi’  was  Cherbourg  itself  fortified  in  the  dark.  The  French 
far  Office  has  derived  little  additional  information  from  the 
due-book  of  the  Commission  or  from  Lord  Palmerston’s 
beech.  The  admission  that  the  great  arsenals  are  ill- 
afe  tided  offers  no  fresh  te  nptation  to  attack,  and  the  reso- 
tion  to  repair  the  defect  will  exercise  a  pacific  influence, 
he  reasons  for  declining  or  postponing  the  fortification  of 
.«  capital  are,  in  themselves,  entitled  to  serious  consideration  j 


but  the  main  recommendation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  pro¬ 
posals  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  adopted  by  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown  and  officially  submitted  to  Parliament. 
Mr.  Bright’s  patriotic  objection,  that  the  proposed  works 
will  cost  money  which  might  be  well  spared,  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  consideration  if  it  wore  generally  acknowdedged 
that  the  country  is  not  worth  defending. 

The  project  of  fortifying  the  dockyards  is  assuredly  not 
paradoxical.  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  notion  of  defending 
Portsmouth  and  Devonport  exclusively  by  a  Channel  fleet 
was  humorously  and  conclusively  opposed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert.  Ships  are  moveable  fortresses,  and  they  cease  to 
be  moveable  if  they  are  confined  to  a  single  spot.  The 
effective  force  of  a  squadi’on  is  doubled  when  its  commander, 
leaving  an  impregnable  stronghold  behind  him,  risks  nothing 
except  his  vessels  and  crews  while  he  is  at  sea,  and  knows 
that  he  has  a  refuge  in  case  of-  disaster.  The  position  of 
batteries,  the  weight  of  guns,  the  proportion  of  the  garrisons 
to  the  defences,  can  only  be  determined  with  the  aid  of  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge.  At  the  worst,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  most  blundering  engineer  should  fail  to  give  the  defenders 
some  calculable  advantage  over  a  besieging  force.  The  army 
in  the  field  will  be  the  stronger  for  all  the  numbers  which 
will  be  economized  by  artificial  defences  ;  and  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  fortify  the  approaches  to  London,  thousands  of 
navvies  will  be  available  for  the  construction  of  field-works, 
which  may  be  instantly  armed  from  the  stores  in  the  arsenals. 
Even  if  the  metropolis  were  occupied  by  an  enemy,  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  country  would,  it  may  be  hoped, 
still  be  unbroken.  In  the  event  of  such  a  calamity,  no 
verbal  arguments  would  be  used  to  confute  prudent  poli¬ 
ticians  who  might  i-ecommend  the  acceptance  of  a  magnani¬ 
mous  victor’s  terms  of  peace.  The  logic  of  a  rope  and  of  the 
nearest  tree  would  simplify  a  discussion  which  might  other¬ 
wise  involve  a  waste  of  time  and  of  ingenuity. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  statement  was  manly,  straightforward, 
and  decided,  nor  was  the  House  of  Commons  disposed  to 
blame  the  Prime  Minister  for  his  imperfect  justification  of 
provisions  which  properly  belonged  to  a  special  department, 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  absence  was  a  slight  to  his  colleagues  and 
an  affront  to  the  House.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  must  have  assented  to  the 
measure  in  the  Cabinet,  to  defend  the  financial  portion  of  the 
proposal  in  Parliament.  The  Constitution  and  common- 
sense  equally  repudiate  an  incomplete  responsibility  for 
Ministerial  policy.  If  it  is  immoral  to  spend  money  on  for¬ 
tifications,  Mr.  Gladstone  must  settle  the  difficulty  with 
his  own  conscience,  while  he  provides  the  means  for  carrying 
out  the  decision  of  the  Government.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  he  has  imposed  a  compromise  on  his  colleagues,  and 
perhaps  satisfied  his  own  scruples,  by  cutting  down  the 
immediate  outlay,  and  by  insisting  on  an  expensive  mode  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds.  There  is  an  obvious  ab¬ 
surdity  in  asking  for  a  vote  of  two  millions  for  works 
which  can  only  be  completed  for  three  times  the  amount. 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  when  he  explained  that  no  larger 
outlay  would  be  required  during  the  ensuing  year, 
was  certainly  not  deceived  by  his  own  conventional 
argument,  and  he  was  right  in  supporting  the  decision  of 
the  Cabinet.  It  would  have  been  injudicious  to  explain 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  determined  to  make  the  completion 
of  the  works  dependent  on  two  or  three  annual  votes,  instead 
of  taking  power  to  borrow  the  whole  amount  while  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  eager  to  grant  it.  The  absurdity  of  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  would  be  barely  paralleled  if  Par¬ 
liament  authori  ed  a  railway  company  to  raise  only  one 
million  by  shares  and  debentures  for  the  execution  of  works 
estimated  to  cost  three  millions.  The  promoters  of  the 
private  undertaking  would  be  certain  to  apply  for  additional 
capital,  inasmuch  as  they  would  otherwise  sacrifice  their  ori¬ 
ginal  instalment;  but  Mr  Gladstone  probably  hopes  that  a 
change  in  public  feeling  will  enable  him  to  reverse,  on  a 
future  occasion,  the  policy  which  the  Government  has  now 
fragmentarily  carried  out.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary 
to  borrow  the  money  before  it  was  wanted,  but  all  the  funds 
which  may  be  ultimately  required  for  the  undertaking  ought 
to  have  been  provid  d  by  a  preliminary  vote.  The  sub¬ 
division  of  the  financial  arrangements  is  inconsistent  with 
the  announcement  that  the  whole  amount  of  nine  millions  is 
to  be  ’  aised  in  the  form  of  Terminable  Annuities.  Lord 
Palmerston  forgot  that  he  had  been  forced  by  the  exigencies 
of  a  colleague  to  leave  the  question  open  to  the  discretion  of 
future  Ministers  and  Parliaments. 

The  preference  of  Annuities  to  Three  per  Cent,  Consols  is 
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also  a  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  distaste  for  warlike  expen¬ 
diture.  If  a  deluded  people  will  have  fortifications,  it  may 
at  least  be  compelled  to  meet  the  expense  in  the  most  costly 
and  inconvenient  manner.  A  few  years  hence,  half  a  million 
of  Annuities  will  fall  in,  so  that  the  outstanding  amount 
of  such  securities  will  remain  the  same  •  or,  in  other  words, 
a  permanent  debt  will  have  endured  for  a  long  period  at  a 
rate  of  interest  unnecessarily  high.  As  Mr.  Hubbard  re¬ 
minded  the  House,  terminable  securities  have  been  addition¬ 
ally  depreciated  since  the  imposition  and  the  repeated  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  Income-tax.  The  public  borrower  must 
pay  an  insurance  to  cover  Mr.  Bright’s  possible  accession 
to  office,  with  an  additional  percentage  chargeable  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budget  speeches.  It  will  be  well  if  the 
Annuities  can  be  floated  at  less  than  4  per  cent,  in  addition 
to  the  proportion  which  may  fairly  be  credited  to  the  Sinking 
Fund  or  the  item  of  repayment.  In  return  for  the  sacrifice 
the  country  will  know  that  it  has  bound  itself  down  to  a 
prudent  course,  which  might  have  been  followed  on  easier 
terms  if  it  could  have  trusted  its  own  self-denial.  Virtuous 
acts  are  generally  disagreeable  and  often  costly,  but  they 
seldom  consist  in  so  deliberate  and  self-denying  an  avoidance 
of  temptation.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  discharge 
of  public  liabilities  can  only  be  rendered  certain  when  the 
provision  for  repayment  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  contract 
for  the  loan.  The  promised  redemption  of  the  Exchequer 
Bonds  has  been  set  aside  as  often  as  the  money  was  wanted 
for  current  expenditure,  and  the  National  Debt  is  never 
practically  reduced  except  by  the  application  of  some  unfore¬ 
seen  surplus. 


SIR  CHARLES  WOOD’S  MEASURES. 

SIR  CHARLES  WOOD  has  withdrawn  two  out  of  three 
important  Bills  relating  to  Indian  government  which  he 
had  laid  on  the  table.  It  is  no  very  extravagant  compliment 
to  Mr.  Horsman  to  suggest  that  his  contemplated  resistance 
had  something  to  do  with  the  retreat  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  Mr.  Horsman  has  of  late  become  a  great  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  1 
opponent  to  deal  with.  The  debate  on  these  measures  had, 
moreover,  begun  with  a  personal  dispute  between  the  Indian 
Minister  and  his  antagonist  which  seemed  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
longed  indefinitely.  Mr.  Horsman  is  irritable,  and  not 
sparing  in  the  vehemence  with  which  he  gives  expression  to 
the  feeling  of  the  moment.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  confident  and  supercilious.  Here  were  the  elements 
of  an  endless  exchange  of  personalities,  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  did  wisely  to  renounce  the  singular  hope  which  he 
seems  once  to  have  entertained,  that  his  Bills  would  be 
accepted  by  the  House  after  a  few  minutes’  discussion.  Of 
the  quarrel  which  for  three  or  four  nights  occupied  the 
place  of  debate  on  the  all-important  proposals  submitted  to 
Parliament,  one  can  only  say  that  neither  disputant  took 
much  credit  by  it.  Mr.  Horsman  trusts  too  much  to  his 
transient  impressions,  and  (so  we  must  say,  as  long  as  some 
correspondence  in  the  columns  of  the  penny  press  remains  un¬ 
explained)  a  great  deal  too  much  to  his  memory.  Sir  Charles 
W ood,  if  he  saves  his  honour  and  veracity,  offers  an  excuse  for 
the  non-production  of  the  Indian  papers  which  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  an  energetic  Minister.  It  is  rather  too  bad,  after 
we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  system  of  the 
East  India  Company  was  destroyed  on  account  of  the  delay 
of  business  between  Leadenhall-street  and  Cannon-row,  to 
be  told  that,  under  the  new  arrangements,  papers  of  the 
gravest  seriousness  are  lost  for  weeks  upon  weeks  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  through  passing  to  and  fro  like  a  shuttlecock  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Military  Secretary. 

The  Bill  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Armies,  which  is 
still  before  Parliament,  has  raised  a  point  which  is,  if 
possible,  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  dissolution  of 
the  local  European  force.  Is  the  Indian  Minister  at  liberty 
to  introduce  any  measure  which  he  pleases  into  the  Imperial 
Legislature  without  previously  consulting  his  Council  ?  It 
is,  of  course,  going  a  great  way  to  lay  down  that  any  Act 
of  Parliament  can  prevent  anybody  from  applying  or  appeal¬ 
ing  to  Parliament.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  true,  some¬ 
times  prevents  trading  or  railway  companies  from  attempting 
to  obtain  private  Bills  which  they  have  distinctly  contracted 
not  to  ask  for,  but  this  jurisdiction  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  doubtful  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  and  it 
is  jealously  watched  and  not  frequently  exercised.  The 
general  principle  would  appear  to  be,  that  even  Parliament 
itself  cannot  legislatively  limit  its  own  omnipotence,  and 


cannot,  therefore,  prescribe  any  conditions  to  be  observed  by 
its  own  members  before  submitting  proposals  of  any 
sort  to  its  consideration.  But,  though  Sir  Charles 
Wood  may  be  constitutionally  right  in  thinking  that  he 
is  entitled  to  put  his  name  on  the  back  of  any  Bill  he 
pleases,  it  is  quite  another  question  whether  Parliament  did 
not  intend  him  to  consult  his  Council  before  he  did  so. 
Parliament  may  have  made  a  clumsy  attempt  to  carry  out 
its  purpose,  or  the  purpose  may  have  been  unattainable,  but 
that  it  did  mean  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Council  on  all 
measures  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  part  of  the  last  India 
Act  which  brings  conviction  with  it  is  the  clause  prohibiting 
the  members  of  the  Council  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  utterly  incredible  that  Parliament  should 
have  constructed  elaborate  and  costly  mechanism  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  preventing  itself  from  knowing  anything 
of  the  views  of  the  fifteen  gentlemen  in  England  who  are 
supposed  to  have  most  experience  of  Indian  affairs.  Yet 
this  astounding  paradox  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood’s  doctrine.  The  members  of  the  Council 
cannot  publish  their  opinions  in  any  unofficial  way  ;  and 
unless  they  are  consulted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  they 
cannot  put  them  upon  record  officially.  As,  therefore,  their 
mouths  are  shut  out  of  Parliament,  and  as  they  are  prevented 
from  speaking  in  it,  it  follows  that  the  Legislature  must 
have  intended  to  save  itself  from  being  troubled  with  their 
tiresome  comments  and  ignorant  objections.  For  this 
remarkable  inference  Lord  John  Russell,  at  all  events, 
seems  to  bo  prepared.  He  argued  one  evening  last 
week  that  it  would  do  quite  as  well  if  the  Indian 
Minister  consulted  his  fifteen  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
in  place  of  his  fifteen  subordinates  in  the  Council.  We 
can  only  reply  to  such  an  argument  by  asking  why  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  are  to  be  consulted  in  particular!  Why 
not  the  fifteen  Judges,  or  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  or  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  ?  Each  of  these  bodies  includes  men 
who  are  capable  of  giving  a  valuable  opinion  on  any  con¬ 
ceivable  subject,  if  only  they  have  the  proper  data  ;  but 
1  whence  is  the  Cabinet,  or  any  other  set  of  persons,  to  obtain 
the  data  for  an  Indian  measure,  unless  by  consultation  with 
men  who  know  India!  And,  of'  all  men  who  know  India, 
why  are  those  only  not  to  be  consulted  who  have  been  picked 
out  from  the  rest  for  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  their  know¬ 
ledge?  The  theory  that  Parliament  intended  to  relieve  the 
Indian  Minister  from  the  necessity  of  taking  his  Council’s 
advice  on  every  occasion  when  he  applied  for  legislative 
powers  involves  consequences  so  preposterous  that,  practi¬ 
cally,  it  must  be  the  false  one.  Abstractedly  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  anybody  may  apply  to  Parliament  for  anything ; 
but  this  truth  has  no  bearing  on  the  point  raised  by  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  except  as  showing  that,  on  Indian  subjects, 
Parliament  must  exercise  a  little  self-denial.  It,  beyond  all 
question,  did  intend  to  have  before  it  the  views  of  the  Indian 
Council  on  all  measures  emanating  from  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  though  it  cannot  debar  itself  by  an  irrepealable 
prohibition  from  listening  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
liis  character  of  Peer  or  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  can  resolutely  refuse  to  entertain  his  proposals  till  it  can 
read  them  with  the  commentaries  of  the  Council.  This  is 
exactly  what  it  ought  to  do.  At  present  the  solution  of  the 
mere  technical  difficulty  lies  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  disappearance  of  two  of  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  Bills 
has  the  incidentally  unfortunate  effect  of  preventing  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  perceiving  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
the  third,  which  is  still  under  consideration.  All  three 
projects  agreed  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Home  autho¬ 
rities  a  vast  amount  of  new  patronage,  and  all  three  failed 
to  provide  any  adequate  securities  against  its  abuse.  We 
have  elsewhere  discussed  the  Bill  for  opening  the  Civil 
Service  to  banisters,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
objection  to  it  we  may  state,  that,  if  repoi’t  is  to  be  believed, 
it  left  the  Secretary  of  State  to  fix  at  his  own  discretion 
the  conditions  under  which  India  was  to  be  flooded  with 
English  lawyers.  If  Parliament  does  consent  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  complete  liberty  of  selection,  it  may  as 
well  make  up  its  mind  at  once  that  political  interest  and  a 
strong  constitution  are  henceforward  to  be  the  sole  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  service  in  India.  No  doubt  Sir  Charles  Wood 
is  for  the  moment  convinced  of  his  own  purity  of  intention. 
No  living  statesman — unless  it  be  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  in 
his  ideas  on  such  subjects  is  still  the  Tory  Minister  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century-— would  deliberately  form  a  plan 
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for  turning  India  into  a  harbour  for  needy  private  secre¬ 
taries  and  used-up  election  agents.  But  absolute  freedom  of 
choice  tends  unavoidably  to  corruption.  The  course  of 
things  is,  that  the  first  Minister  of  a  series  strives,  from  the 
.  mere  impulse  of  officialism,  to  grasp  as  much  patronage  as 
;  he  can,  under  as  few  conditions  as  possible.  Then,  a  few 
ij  stages  on,  comes  a  less  scrupulous  successor,  who  jobs,  and 
(I  so  the  precedent  of  corruption  is  set  for  ever.  The  only 
j!  safeguard  is  for  Parliament  to  insist  on  itself  prescribing  the 
!  proper  securities.  The  Military  Department,  indeed,  is  of 
|i  so  complicated  a  constitution  that  the  Legislature  may  well 
hesitate  to  meddle  with  the  discretion  of  the  Horse-Guards. 
If  it  is  determined  to  amalgamate  the  two  armies,  it  must 
let  the  patronage  take  its  chance.  But  it  is  still  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  Civil  Service  of  India — 
the  first  in  the  world,  with  all  its  defects — from  becoming  a 
refuge  for  the  halt  and  maimed  of  public  and  private  life  at 
home. 

THE  QUARTERLY  ON  CONSERVATIVE  REACTION. 

HE  Quarterly ,  as  might  be  expected,  sings  loud  paeans 
on'Conservative  reaction.  It  is,  indeed,  justified  in  its 
exultation.  The  positive  results  of  this  session  have  been 
small.  They  are  limited,  in  fact,  to  the  measures  for  Ireland 
which  are  being  saved  out  of  the  general  wreck  by  the  Irish 
Secretary.  But  its  negative  results  have  been  very  con¬ 
siderable.  It  has  settled  the  question  against  any  great 
scheme  of  democratic  change  in  the  representation.  It  has 
decisively  checked  finance  in  its  progress  towards  the  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  direct  taxation.  The  Quarterly  is  also 
entitled  to  reckon  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  Church- 
rate  question  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  turning  tide. 
It  might  further,  with  perfect  truth,  point  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Premier  in  moving,  as  head  of  the  Government,  the 
adjournment  for  the  Derby  day,  and  subscribing  to  the 
Heenan  and  Sayers  fund,  as  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  revival 
of  Conservative  sentiment.  To  crown  all,  there  is  the 
victorious  rcassertion  of  power  by  the  Lords  in  the  case  of 
the  Paper  duty.  So,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  Providence  still  watches  over  the  interests  of  the 
Tories,  and  allows  the  wicked  Liberals,  as  it  were,  to  get  their 
measures  unopposed  through  the  second  reading,  only  that 
they  may  be  more  effectually  confounded  in  Committee.  There 
is  one  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  on  which  the 
Quarterly  does  not  dwell.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that,  with 
Conservative  reaction  running  so  high,  an  old  Whig  states¬ 
man,  not  of  very  commanding  character  or  genius,  is  master 
of  the  Government  and  secure  in  the  support  of  the  nation  ? 

Reaction  is  not  quite  the  right  name  for  what  has  occurred. 
It  is  rather  a  general  refusal  of  the  nation  to  advance  in  the 
course  of  democratic  change  precipitately  and  without  occa¬ 
sion.  No  democratic  measure  has  been  carried  or  demanded 
as  in  1832.  Lord  John  Russell,  for  his  own  purposes, 
proposed  such  a  measure  to  the  country,  and  the  country 
declined  it.  Of  course,  in  declining  it,  that  general  Conser¬ 
vative  feeling  of  which  every  English  Liberal  has  a  certain 
amount  in  his  heart  was  awakened,  and  manifested  itself  not 
only  on  the  special  subject  of  Lord  John’s  measure.  Mr. 
Bright  has  done  everything  that  first-rate  powers  of  dema¬ 
gogic  oratory  can  do  to  disci’edit  his  own  cause.  He  has 
amply  merited  the  sarcastic  thanks  of  the  Quarterly.  Yet 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  Quarterly,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Bright,  hardly  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  That  which 
has  rendered  this  agitator  justly  odious  to  the  mass  of  the 
nation  is  not  so  much  his  attacks,  however  reckless,  on  Con¬ 
servative  institutions,  as  his  venomous  attempts  to  create  a 
war  between  classes.  This  is  the  part  of  his  agitation  which, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  the  nation  has,  to  its  infinite  credit,  em¬ 
phatically  condemned.  Extreme  Liberal  sentiments,  though 
not  liked  by  the  nation  in  general,  are  not  abhorred ;  and  the 
Quarterly  is  in  a  fool’s  paradise  if  it  thinks  they  are.  But 
a  mightier  agency  than  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  one 
entirely  external  to  English  politics,  has  been  at  work  to 
check  any  tendency  to  immediate  change  in  our  institutions. 
The  revolutionary  despotism  of  France,  threatening  once  more 
the  independence  of  all  nations,  has  once  more  compelled  all 
nations  to  cast  aside  for  the  time  the  work  of  political 
progress,  and  to  rally  round  their  existing  Governments  for 
the  purpose  of  defence  against  the  aggressor.  The  same  acci¬ 
dental  vigour  has  been  infused  into  monarchical  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  institutions  which  was  infused  into  them  in  1813. 
Inter  arma  silent  leges.  We  have  turned  the  Reform  Bill  into 
cartridges.  The  people  have  wisely  voted  confidence  in  their 


present  rulers,  upon  one  condition — that  they  carry  us  safe 
through  the  danger.  If  that  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  the 
Quarterly  will  soon  see  “  Conservative  reaction”  brought  to 
an  end.  Of  course,  the  arming  of  the  nation  not  only  diverts 
the  public  mind  for  the  time  from  schemes  of  political  im¬ 
provement,  but  evokes  a  spirit  by  no  means  congenial  to 
Mr.  Bright.  Even  if  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism 
between  the  citizen  and  the  soldier,  the  combativeness  of  the 
rifleman  tends  to  absorb  the  combativeness  of  the  politician ; 
and  malignant  appeals  to  class  antipathy  are  singularly 
revolting  at  a  moment  when  all  classes  are  preparing  as  one 
man  to  stand  up  together  for  their  common  home. 

We  would  not,  therefore,  have  the  Quarterly,  or  the  be¬ 
loved  shades  of  Eldon  and  Perceval,  overrate  the  luck  that 
has  befallen  them,  or  thank  Providence  for  blessings  which 
have  not  actually  been  bestowed.  We  will  venture  to  say 
that  not  a  single  man  of  the  slightest  intelligence  or  weight 
in  the  country  is  a  bit  more  willing  to  be  governed  by  class 
interest  and  intolerance  than  he  was  two  years  ago.  Not  an 
ounce  of  permanent  strength  has  been  added  to  the  party 
which  went  into  the  lobby  the  other  evening  with  Lord 
Fermoy.  So  far  as  the  reaction  is  real  and  deep,  it  will  not 
prove  a  party  victory  at  all.  Its  advantage  will  not  be 
reaped  by  those  whose  “  test- point”  is  “  an  hereditary  second 
“  Chamber,”  nor  by  the  devotees  of  any  “  test-point”  whatever. 
It  will  be  reaped  by  those  who  are  determined  that  intelligence 
and  enlightened  conscience,  not  the  brute  force  and  violent 
passions  which  are  impersonated  alike  in  the  French  Emperor 
and  Mr.  Bright,  shall,  if  possible,  rule  the  world  and  direct 
the  course  of  human  progress;  and  it  will  be  reaped  only  on 
condition  that  the  classes  in  whom  the  intelligence  and  en¬ 
lightened  conscience  of  the  community  reside,  and  to  whom 
the  guidance  of  the  community  is  by  nature  entrusted,  shall 
prove  themselves  not  unworthy  of  their  trust.  The  Lords 
will  henceforth  be  stronger  and  more  popular  provided  they 
make  themselves  fitter  for  the  work  of  legislation  and  become 
more  attentive  to  its  duties.  The  landed  gentry  will  be 
stronger  and  more  popular,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
provided  that,  instead  of  “going  down  for  the  shooting 
“  season,”  they  live  among  their  people,  exert  their  influence 
for  good,  and  take,  while  yet  they  may,  that  place  in  the 
regard  of  our  rural  population  which  may  otherwise  be 
one  day  occupied  by  ambitious  schoolmasters  or  an  in¬ 
cendiary  press.  But  any  institution  or  class  which  fails 
to  keep  its  hold  upon  the  rational  affection  of  the 
nation  by  doing  its  duty  to  society,  will  very  soon  find  that 
Conservative  reaction  does  not  mean  a  relapse  into  political 
fetichism,  and  that  the  age  of  blind  loyalty  is  irrevocably 
numbered  with  the  past.  That  the  temper  of  the  people 
towards  their  rulers  at  this  crisis  is  so  good  and  generous  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  crying  political  grievances  have  been 
removed,  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of  stupid  Toryism  to  retain 
them,  aud  that  a  spirit  of  social  duty  has  been  abroad,  impress¬ 
ing  the  labouring  classes  with  the  conviction  that  they  have 
more  to  hope  from  progress  than  from  confusion.  This  it 
was  that  carried  us  through  in  1848.  This  it  is  that  is 
carrying  us  through  now. 

The  article  in  the  Quarterly  to  which  we  have  been 
alluding  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  the  “  obscure  writer” 
— no  longer  obscure,  but  illustrious  and  memorable,  since  he 
has  been  read  in  a  railway  carriage  by  a  Russell.  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  something  like  a  palinode  to  Mr.  Disraeli. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  members  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  who  object  to  “an  organized  hypocrisy”  have 
been  told  “there  must  be  no  whining.”  It  seems  no  change 
in  the  leadership  is  really  contemplated.  The  previous 
article  was  intended  only  as  a  hint  to  a  friend  on  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  political  roguery,  and  ought,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  marked  “confidential.”  The  Quarterly  is 
"ratified  at  the  straightforwardness  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  conduct 

O  O 

as  a  leader  this  session,  and  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  improvement  “  will  be  permanent,”  having  fortunately 
got  to  press  before  the  Conservative  party  was  told  by  Lord 
Fermoy  and  Mr.  White.  As  we  have  said  before,  this  is  a 
domestic  subject,  and  one  on  which  there  is  no  necessity  for 
pouring  any  confidences  into  the  bosom  of  the  public.  The 
conduct  of  the  leader,  when  chosen,  and  of  the  party  under 
him,  is  the  only  thing  the  public  have  to  consider.  If,  as 
friends  of  the  family,  we  are  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion 
on  this  delicate  question,  we  agree  with  the  Quarterly  that 
it  is  better  not  to  change  without  absolute  necessity ;  but 
we  must  confess  we  hardly  expect  that  a  man  who  has  for 
fifteen  years  led  his  party  like  a  ratcatcher  will  all  at  once, 
at  a  mature  time  of  life,  begin  to  lead  it  like  a  statesman. 
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To  add  a  cubit  to  your  moral  stature  is  a  feat  rare  at  any 
age,  and  unexampled  after  fifty.  We  must  also  confess  that, 
seeing  the  Tory  party  brought  face  to  face  with  the  heir  of 
Bonaparte,  we  feel  the  difference  between  the  proud  leader¬ 
ship  of  Pitt,  towering  up  to  confront  the  revolutionary  storm, 
and  the  leadership,  not  so  proud,  of  his  successor,  who  tries 
to  suap  a  paltry  victory  by  slinking  into  the  lobby  at  the 
he -Is  of  Radicals,  who  rolls  in  the  gutter  with  discarded 
literary  tools,  who  has  his  letters  held  over  his  head  by  the 
organ  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  whose  oratory  consists  in 
firing  off  sparkling  personalities  at  the  tail  of  long  buckram 
speeches  in  the  worst  manner  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
And  now  we  may  bid  adieu — at  least  for  the  present  session 
— to  this  august  theme. 


ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

TITE  failure  of  the  old  machinery  of  military  administra¬ 
tion  when  tried  by  the  severe  test  of  the  Crimean  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  sweeping  change  of  organization  to  which  it 
led,  are  too  recent  to  be  easily  forgotten ;  and  so  little  is 
really  known  of  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  has  been 
attained  under  the  new  system,  that  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  those  alterations 
and  the  prudence  of  attempting  any  further  changes,  has  been 
anticipated  with  some  eagerness  alike  by  the  admirers  of 
old  methods  and  the  advocates  of  yet  more  extensive  reforms. 
Yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  less  satisfactory  docu¬ 
ment  than  the  actual  Report  has  proved.  It  neither  approves 
what  has  been  done,  nor  suggests  anything  better.  On 
some  comparatively  small  details  it  makes  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  useful  recommendations  ;  it  indicates  the 
existence  of  much  conflicting  opinion  among  the  most  com¬ 
petent  authorities  :  and  it  traces  with  abundant  care  and 
minuteness  the  theoretical  and  practical  relations  which 
exist  between  the  War  Minister  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  All  this  is  very  ably  done,  but  when  all  is  said,  wo 
have  got  only  a  summing  up  without  a  verdict,  a  history 
without  a  moral.  It  probably  required  some  little  inge¬ 
nuity  to  frame  a  Report  which  should  command  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  rather  motley  Committee,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  deserves  much  credit  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
touched  upon  a  multitude  of  controverted  topics  without  com¬ 
mitting  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  any  opinion  upon  them. 
But  a  neutral  Report  of  this  kind,  though  really  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  and  instructive  document,  is  of  comparatively  little 
value  for  practical  purposes ;  and,  if  anything  is  to  come  out 
of  the  inquiry  which  has  just  been  closed,  it  must  be  drawn 
from  the  evidence  which  is  shortly  to  appear,  rather  than 
from  any  judgment  which  the  Committee  has  pronounced. 

What  the  public  desire  above  all  things  to  know  is,  whether 
the  great  alterations  introduced  into  the  organization  of  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  sad  experience  of  the  Russian 
war,  have  answered  their  purpose ;  whether  further  steps 
in  the  same  direction  are  requisite  now,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  advisable  to  return  to  something  like  the  system 
which  had  previously  prevailed.  The  Report  gives  no  answer 
to  these  questions,  and  barely  enables  one  to  guess  at  the 
views  which  preponderated  in  the  Committee.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  scattered  responsibility  in  the  person  of  the 
War  Minister  was  so  far  approved  that  the  Committeedeclined 
to  adopt  the  Report  proposed  by  Colonel  Dunne,  which  un¬ 
equivocally  recommended  the  reunion  of  the  Colonial  and 
Military  departments,  and  the  separation  of  the  civil  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  army  by  the  restoration  of  the  office  of 
Secretary-at-War.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Report 
mentions,  without  dissent,  Mr-.  Godley’s  prediction  that, 
in  a  great  war,  the  department  would  be  almost  certain 
to  break  down,  and  gives  a  reticent  approval  to  his 
observation  that  the  time  of  peace  is  the  moment  for 
remedying  defects.  We  are  solemnly  informed,  moreover, 
that  it  is  “  a  grave  question  whether  the  military  element 
“  enters  sufficiently  into  the  composition  of  the  governing 
“  body  in  the  War  Department.”  This  and  many  other 
questions  were  known  to  be  grave  enough  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  and  it  advances  matters  very  little  to 
learn  that  fifteen  distinguished  members  of  Parliament 
recognise  the  gravity  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  answer. 

The  evidence  tendered  to  the  Committee  was  not  confined 
to  mere  criticisms  on  what  has  already  been  done,  but  in¬ 
cluded  several  specilic  schemes  for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
War  Department.  Besides  Colonel  Dunne’s  simple  plan  of 
returning  to  the  system  which  broke  down  before,  the  Com¬ 


mittee  had  to  consider  a  scheme  of  a  similar  tendency 
suggested  by  Lord  Grey,  an  entirely  new  project  submitted 
by  Mr.  Godley,  and  a  practical  re-arrangement  of  the  War 
Department  pi'oposed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  himself. 
Mr.  Godley’s  plan  is  dismissed  with  the  colourless  observa¬ 
tion  that  injustice  would  be  done  to  it  by  abridgment,  and  the 
proposal  of  the  War  Minister  is  honoured  with  the  feeble  appro¬ 
bation  implied  in  the  statement  that  it  has  the  merit  of  re¬ 
ducing  change  to  the  minimum,  while  it  promises  an  increase 
of  real  efficiency.  On  oue  point  the  Committee  has  had  the 
courage  and  the  unanimity  uecessary  to  enable  it  to  pronounce 
an  opinion.  Lord  Grey,  it  appears,  recommended  a  Board 
with  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  its  head,  and  upon  this  the 
Report  coutains  these  obvious  but  useful  observations  : — 
“  This  Board  would  be  a  new  experiment.  It  undoes  all 
“  that  has  been  done.  It  throws  aside  all  the  advantages 
“  of  growing  experience  and  improved  practice  which  the 
“  last  five  years  have  not  failed  to  afford.  Instead  of  con- 
“  centrating  responsibility,  it  redistributes  it.  The  machinery 
“  of  Boards  is  known  to  be  cumbrous  and  uncertain  in 
“  its  operation.  It  only  works  well  when  the  head  of 
“  the  Board  acts  as  if  he  alone  were  responsible.  A 
“  Board,  therefore,  would  be  a  retrograde  measure  which 
“  your  Committee  cannot  recommend.”  It  will  be  re- 
membei’ed  that  a  few  weeks  ago  Lord  Clarence  Paget 
got  rid  of  a  motion  for  inquiring  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Admiralty  by  the  suggestion  that  this  Committee 
would  perhaps  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Admiralty 
machinery  for  army  administration,  and  that  at  any  rate 
their  Report  on  this  subject  would  be  a  valuable  document 
which  it  would  be  well  to  wait  for  before  issuing  a  Commis¬ 
sion  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  sister  service. 
However  guarded  the  Committee  has  been  on  other  topics, 
it  has  been  explicit  enough  in  its  repudiation  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  system  ;  but  probably  Lord  Clarence  will  find  in  this 
adverse  judgment  an  additional  reason  for  objecting  to  an 
inquiry  which  would  be  likely  to  terminate  so  unpleasantly 
for  the  Boat'd  of  Admiralty. 

Until  the  promised  evidence  appears  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  in  any  detail  the  reforms  which  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
has  recommended.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  brief 
summary  given  in  the  Report,  they  are  based  upon  sound 
principles.  The  Secretary  for  War  is  already  practically 
supreme  on  every  point,  except  the  patronage  of  first  com¬ 
missions,  and  that  will  become  immaterial  if  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge’s  proposal  of  a  military  college  to  serve  as  the 
only  entrance  into  the  army  should  be  adopted.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  relations  between  the  War  Secretary  and  the 
Commander-in-Cbief  are  sufficiently  anomalous  and  ill-de¬ 
fined;  but  the  substantial  supremacy  of  the  Parliamentary 
chief,  and  the  harmonious  way  in  which  the  business  of  the 
army  has  for  some  years  been  conducted  between  the  Horse 
Guards  and  Pall  Mall,  have  deprived  this  topic  of  some  of  its 
pract:cal  importance.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  Committee 
have  devoted  to  it  their  keenest  attention;  and  no  one  can 
quarrel  with  their  conclusion  that  the  positions  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  the  War  Minister  should  be  more  accu¬ 
rately  defined  in  consonance  with  existing  usage,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  exercise  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a  direct 
authority  beyond  that  which  the  terms  of  his  patent  literally 
confer. 

But  the  real  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  adjusting  these 
relations  as  in  reconciling  the  supremacy  of  a  Parliamentary 
Minister  with  the  efficiency  which  professional  administration 
alone  can  give.  It  is  to  this  end  that  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert’s 
proposals  are  directed.  He  would  have,  as  at  present,  the 
ultimate  responsibility  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  though  nominally  an  independent 
authority,  is,  and  would  remain,  the  principal  officer  of  the 
department  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  army.  A  Par¬ 
liamentary  Under-Seci-etary,  two  permanent  Under-Secre¬ 
taries — one  civilian  and  the  other  military — and  an  Assistant 
Under-Secretary,  and  a  number  of  military  heads  of  special 
departments,  including  several  appointments  which  already 
exist,  would  constitute  the  principal  staff.  A  scheme  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  judged  of  when  the  reasons  for  each  new 
office  which  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  are  given  in  detail ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  only  principle  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  constitutional  country — that  of  placing  a  statesman 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  Department,  and  strengthening  his 
hands  by  all  the  military  experience  and  assistance  which 
can  be  given  to  him.  The  desirableness  of  obtaining  the 
concurrence  of  a  minority  disposed  to  revert  to  the  clumsy 
I  contrivance  by  which  the  government  of  the  army  was  made 
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a  subordinate  branch  of  colonial  business,  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  guarded  measure  of  approval  which  is  meted 
out  to  a  scheme  which  certainly,  as  the  Committee  say, 
seems  to  promise  increased  efficiency,  so  far  as  any  opinion 
can  be  formed  from  the  slight  outline  of  the  project  which  is 
given  in  the  .Report. 


LAWYERS  IN  INDIA. 

IVE  or  six  years  ago,  the  beginning  of  the  legal  Long 
Vacation  was  always  contemporaneous  with  a  burst  of 
letters  in  the  newspapers  from  law  students  who  were  pining 
for  a  system  of  legal  education.  This  recurrent  clamour  had 
pretty  nearly  stopped  since  the  Inns  of  Court  took  upon 
themselves  to  give  the  complainants  some  sort  of  satis¬ 
faction  ;  but  we  presume  we  must  prepare  to  find  it 
revived  by  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  (for  the  present  abortive) 
Bill  for  opening  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  The  project 
of  the  Indian  Secretary  has  at  least  one  voice  out  of 
his  Council  in  its  favour,  for  it  is  precisely  the  plan  of 
Sir  Erskine  Perry,  who  has  been  long  known  to  believe 
that  the  Sepoy  mutiny  was  occasioned  by  a  paucity  of  British 
barristers  in  the  East.  This  view  is  now  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  it  was  formally  proposed  to  mitigate 
the  admitted  vices  of  Indian  procedure  by  substituting 
English  barristers  for  Indian  civilians,  or  at  least  mixing 
them  together,  on  the  principal  seats  of  justice  throughout 
the  Peninsula.  It  is  surprising  that  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  do  not  perceive  that  it  fails  entirely  from  the  want 
of  any  test  which  will  ascertain  satisfactorily  that  an  English 
barrister  has  any  knowledge  whatever  even  of  technical 
English  law. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that,  crowded  as  is  the 
English  Bar,  and  fierce  as  is  the  competition  for  practice, 
India  has  at  the  present  moment  no  temptation  for  any  of 
its  members  who  have  a  chance  remaining  to  them  at  home. 
There  has  been  of  late  years  a  steady  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  judicial  power  supplied  from  home  to 
India.  The  Judgeships  of  the  Chartered  Courts  in  the 
three  Presidency  towns  are  magnificently  paid  according 
to  English  and  Colonial  standards ;  nor  are  they  ap¬ 
proached  in  desirableness  by  any  of  the  appointments 
which  Sir  C.  Wood  proposes  to  establish  or  throw  open. 
Yet  nobody,  even  in  the  hottest  warmth  of  friendship, 
would  compliment  the  existing  Indian  Puisne  Judges  on 
being  the  flower  of  their  profession;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  about  a  twelvemonth  since  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
Calcutta,  the  most  valuable  judicial  appointment  in  India, 
went  a-begging  even  among  third-rate  practitioners.  For 
the  very  highest  offices  he  has  to  bestow,  Sir  Charles  Wood 
will  find  no  candidates  except  those  who  are  failing  and  past 
work;  and  for  discharging  the  duties  which  are  now  per¬ 
formed  by  the  ordinary  run  of  civilian-judges,  lie  will  be 
inevitably  driven  to  take  young  and  untried  men.  The 
climate  and  the  hard  work  can  only  be  faced  by  youth,  and  no 
young  English  barrister,  rejoicing  in  the  germ  of  a  practice, 
will  be  tempted  for  a  moment  to  go  out.  How,  then,  will  the 
system  work?  The  Bar  includes  so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
ability  and  culture  of  the  country,  that  there  will  always  be  a 
class  of  persons  in  its  ranks  intellectually  capable  of  grappling 
with  the  heterogeneous  law  of  India;  but  there  are  absolutely 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  given  individual  belongs 
to  the  class.  The  Inns  of  Court  have,  it  is  true,  a  fairly 
efficient  system  of  legal  education  for  the  rising  generation 
of  lawyei's  ;  but  it  may  be  escaped  by  any  student  who 
prefers  reading  a  novel  or  a  newspaper  in  a  lecture-room 
dnrin"  two  hours  in  the  week.  Putting  aside  the  few  who 
have  passed  the  voluntary  examinations  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  nobody  in  London  can  say  whether  a  particular 
barrister  has  any  legal  capacity  at  all  till  he  begins  to 
obtain  practice,  and,  when  he  obtains  practice,  he  will  be 
very  eccentric  or  very  simple  if  he  consents  to  go  to  India. 
Nor  is  it  an  immaterial  remark  that,  even  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  a  candidate  for  office  recommended  to  him 
who  has  really  employed  his  time  with  profit,  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  last  man  who  ought  to  sit  in  an  Indian 
tribunal.  A  young  English  lawyer,  trained  as  the 
majority  of  young  English  lawyers  are  trained,  by 
simple  attendance  in  the  chambers  of  a  conveyancer  or 
special  pleader,  has  always  at  first  an  ultra  technical 
bias;  indeed,  the  greater  his  cleverness,  the  stronger  at 
starting  is  sure  to  be  his  taste  for  technicality.  It  is 
only  with  time,  practice,  and  experience  that  the  better 
kind  of  mind  works  itself  free  from  its  early  fancy.  But 


the  aid  and  instruction  of  such  assessors  as  these  are  exactly 
what  the  Indian  civilians  do  not  require.  Indian  procedure 
has,  in  fact,  the  defects  which  were  thought,  until  quite 
recently,  the  beauties  of  the  administration  of  law  in 
England.  The  system  of  the  regulation-provinces  was 
founded  when  English  lawyers  were  unaware,  or  had  for¬ 
gotten,  that  justice  is  the  end  for  which  law  exists  ;  and  its 
inferiority  to  English  jurisprudence,  so  far  as  it  really  is 
inferior,  has  arisen  from  the  accident  that  there  has  not  been 
in  India,  as  there  has  been  in  England,  a  public  to  force  on 
tribunals  and  practitioners  a  sense  of  their  primary  obliga¬ 
tions.  To  send  out  a  swarm  of  young  English  lawyers  to 
reform  Indian  law  is  like  sending  an  Irish  brigade  to 
Damascus  to  instruct  the  Mahometans  in  toleration. 

The  worst  of  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  proposal  is  that,  if  car¬ 
ried  into  action,  it  will  probably  stand  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  really  desirable  and  practicable.  Of  the 
necessity  of  a  legal  training  for  Indian  civilians  who  are 
intended  for  the  judicial  lino  there  cannot  be  a  question.  So 
long  as  Hayleybury  existed,  they  had  something  of  the  kind; 
and  that  it  was  not  inefficient  is  proved  by  the  avowal  several 
times  made  by  Law  Lords  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the 
Privy  Council,  as  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  from  depen¬ 
dencies,  has  much  oftener  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
Crown  Courts  than  the  judgments  of  the  Company’s  tribunals. 
But,  with  the  system  of  open  competition,  the  education  of 
civilians  in  law  has  ceased.  The  young  men  who  now  obtain 
appointments  are  absurdly  expected  to  qualify  themselves  for 
judicial  duties  by  attending  trials  at  Westminster  Hall;  and 
even  this  grotesque  training  is  frequently  cut  short  by  a 
summons  to  repair  before  their  time  to  India.  It  is  impera¬ 
tively  necessary  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  provide 
some  substitute  for  that  education  in  the  principles  of  law 
which  was  formerly  furnished  at  Hayleybury.  We  offer  no 
specific  suggestion  on  the  point,  hut  we  may  observe  that,  it 
Sir  Charles  Wood  desires  to  put  oil'  on  the  Inns  of  Court 
the  duty  of  educating  judges  for  the  old  Company’s  Courts, 
he  must  take  care  that  it  is  both  a  real  and  a  special 
education.  The  Inns  of  Court  have  a  system  of  their 
own,  hut  it  is  not  fitted  in  all  its  parts  for  the  training 
of  men  who  are  to  deal  with  the  conflict  of  native  laws 
in  India ;  and  moreover  it  may  be  evaded  at  pleasure. 
There  is  indeed  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  Inns  of 
Court  should  not  educate  a  special  class  of  lawyers  for  Indian 
service.  They  have  great  facilities  for  it,  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  they  have  the  will  or  will  take  the 
trouble  to  confer  (under  proper  conditions)  on  the  profession 
which  they  affect  to  superintend  what  would  unquestionably 
be  a  great  boon.  The  education  given  would  have  of  course 
to  be  carefully  directed  to  its  proper  objects.  It  would  deal 
more  with  principles  of  jurisprudence  than  with  quirks  of 
technical  law.  It  would  call  off  attention  from  the  fictions 
aud  feudal  barbarisms  which  swarm  in  our  system,  and 
direct  it  to  those  provinces  of  English  law  which  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  its  pride.  Above  all,  it  would  test  knowledge 
by  stringent  examinations.  There  are  plausible  objections — 
though  we  do  not  think  them  conclusive — to  the  compulsory 
examination  of  persons  who  desire  to  share  in  the  lucrative 
monopoly  of  the  Bar  ;  but  all  would  agree  that  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  lawyers  who  are  to  administer  justice 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  before  they  have  opened  their 
lips  in  an  English  Court. 


OCEAN  TELEGRAPHS. 

THE  Committee  upon  Postage  and  Telegraph  Contracts 
have  taken  so  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject  of  their  in¬ 
vestigation,  that  the  Third  Report,  which  deals  with 
Telegraph  Contracts,  is  one  of  the  most  useless  docu¬ 
ments  ever  enshrined  in  a  Blue-book.  The  important 
question  on  which  some  assistance  was  expected  from 
the  Committee  was  whether  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  take  any,  and  what,  part  in  furthering  tele¬ 
graphic  enterprises.  Very  conflicting  theories  had  been 
broached  on  the  subject.  According  to  one  view,  no  political 
or  national  advantages  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  running  any  risk  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
ocean  lines  of  communication  with  our  scattered  colonies 
and  militaiy  posts.  It  is  said  that  the  Government 
ought  to  wait  for  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years, 
until  private  enterprise  has  established  telegraphic  lines 
all  over  the  world,  rather  than  hazard  the  smallest  outlay 
upon  schemes  which  may  possibly  fail,  hut  which,  when  suc¬ 
cessful  (and  sooner  or  later  they  must  succeed),  will  add 
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enormously  to  the  security  of  the  country,  besides  confer¬ 
ring  incalculable  benefits  upon  commerce.  At  this  moment 
any  emergency  in  the  Mediterranean  might  be  telegraphed  to 
Paris  ten  or  twelve  days  sooner  than  it  would,  in  time  of  war, 
be  known  at  the  Admiralty;  and  the  practical  result  must 
be  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  French  navy  would 
form  one  united  fleet,  while  our  Channel  and  Mediterranean 
squadrons  would  be  separated  by  an  interval  of  nearly  a 
fortnight.  The  difference  might  be  enough  to  convert  a 
victory  into  a  disaster,  and  this  is  only  one  example  of  the 
vast  national  importance  of  keeping  up  the  most  rapid  com¬ 
munication  between  all  the  scattered  elements  of  our  naval 
power.  Notwithstanding  such  vital  considerations  as  these, 
there  is  a  school  of  economists  strong  in  those  guides  of  feeble 
minds — stereotyped  maxims — who  insist  that  no  exception 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  general  policy  of  this  country,  to  leave 
all  great  undertakings  to  private  enterprise. 

Among  those  less  extreme  politicians  who  are  not  so 
obstinately  wedded  to  a  political  formula  as  to  sacrifice  to  it 
every  consideration  of  Imperial  security  and  power,  another 
schism  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  aid  of 
Government  should  be  given  to  telegraphic  enterprises.  The 
comparative  advantages  of  gi’anting  a  subsidy  or  guarantee 
to  a  private  company,  and  undertaking  the  work  by  the 
hands  of  a  Government  department,  have  been  often  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  most  persons  who  have 
thought  upon  the  subject  have  come  is,  that  when  once  the 
nation  really  takes  upon  itself  the  risk  of  a  costly  experiment, 
it  is  more  rational  and  more  economical  to  retain  the  possible 
profits  for  the  public  benefit  than  to  enter  into  a  one-sided 
contract,  by  which  all  the  advantage  is  to  be  reaped  by 
private  speculators,  and  all  the  consequences  of  failure  to  fall 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  An  authoritative  decision 
upon  these  conflicting  views  has  long  been  a  desideratum  ; 
and  if  the  Committee  had  contributed  to  the  solution  of  this 
rather  difficult  problem,  they  would  have  conferred  an  incal¬ 
culable  benefit  on  the  country.  They  have  considered,  however, 
that  they  were  appointed  to  settle  matters  of  form  rather  than 
matters  of  substance ;  and  while  they  are  very  instructive 
upon  the  impropriety  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  sanction  to 
Telegraph  contracts  by  the  machinery  of  a  private  Bill, 
they  carefully  abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion,  whether 
the  Government  ought  to  lie  by  and  do  nothing  at  all,  or  to 
assist  private  companies  or  foreign  Governments  by  condi¬ 
tional  or  unconditional  guarantees,  or  to  take  upon  itself  the 
execution  of  works  which  are  even  more  important  for 
military  than  for  commercial  purposes.  Very  valuable 
evidence  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Lionel 
Gisborne  upon  the  points  which  most  required  explanation. 
On  the  political  and  national  value  of  having  telegraphic 
communication  free  from  foreign  control,  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  ;  but  the  question  whether  the  risk  which  the 
Government  would  run  is  confined  within  moderate  limits — 
whether  enterprises  of  this  kind  are  so  far  feasible 
as  to  encourage  a  reasonable  exjiectation  of  substantial  suc¬ 
cess — is  the  most  essential,  if  not  the  only  essential  one  to 
decide.  The  immense  value  of  an  independent  British 
system  of  ocean  telegraphs  is  obvious.  The  impossibility  of 
bringing  such  undertakings  to  a  successful  issue  by  private 
means  is,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  clearly  demonstrated  ; 
and  either  the  Government  must  take  the  matter  up,  or  the 
great  achievement  of  establishing  a  universal  system  of  tele¬ 
graphs  will  be  delayed,  as  so  many  other  great  under¬ 
takings  have  been  delayed,  for  many  years  after  all  the 
means  of  success  were  within  our  reach.  With  respect  to 
the  feasibility  of  deep-sea  telegraphs,  the  evidence  given  to 
the  Committee  by  the  only  two  wituessss  whom  they  chose 
to  examine  is  more  encouraging  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected  ;  and  the  practical  evidence  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
operations  of  telegraphy  which  the  Committee  did  not  think 
fit  to  receive,  would  perhaps  have  gone  still  further  to  re¬ 
move  the  doubts  which  the  total  or  partial  failure  of  several 
attempted  lines  has  naturally  created. 

These  failures  become  much  less  alarming  when  the  causes 
of  them  are  looked  into.  The  financial  difficulty  is*  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  troubles  of  Telegraph 
Companies.  A  long  deep-sea  line  is  a  very  costly  thing  to 
make  and  to  lay,  and  in  almost  every  case  where  a  cable  has 
parted  or  become  defective,  after  being  once  safely  paid-out, 
the  fault  has  been  traceable  either  to  the  circumstance  that 
economy  was  more  considered  than  efficiency  in  the  design 
of  the  cable,  or  else  to  the  bad  manufacture  of  portions  of  the 
wire.  Besides  the  risk  of  failure  after  successful  submergence, 
there  is  of  course  considerable  danger  of  a  fracture  during 


the  operation  ;  but  the  one  may  be  almost  entirely  obviated 
by  the  use  of  better  apparatus,  and  the  other  by  having 
the  cables  manufactured  on  a  more  suitable  scale  and 
under  more  complete  supervision.  This  the  Government 
would  be  more  likely  to  do  than  a  Company  struggling  to 
keep  down  the  limit  of  a  capital  which  it  can  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  manage  to  raise  even  with  the 
artificial  support  of  a  Goveimment  guarantee.  All  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  clearly  points  to  the  necessity  of 
telegraphic,  like  postage,  communication  being  undertaken  by 
the  Government,  at  least  so  far  as  ocean  lines  are  concerned ; 
and  the  Committee,  though  they  decided  not  to  entertain 
the  great  question  which  was  brought  before  them,  and  to 
offer  no  suggestions  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  tele¬ 
graphic  contracts  should  be  entered  into  by  Government, 
could  not  refrain  from  recording  “their  strong  conviction  of 
“  the  very  great  importance  of  having  an  independent  means 
“  of  telegraphic  communication,  free  from  all  foreign  superin- 
“  tendence  and  control,  with  our  stations  in  the  Mediterranean 
“  and  our  empire  in  the  East,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible 
“  after  the  difficulties  at  present  attending  the  successful 
“  laying  of  a  telegraph  cable  for  distances  of  considerable 
“  extent  shall  be  overcome.” 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  these  difficulties 
are  nearly  all  resolvable  into  the  difficulty  of  finding  money 
enough  to  do  work  of  this  kind  in  the  perfect  way  which  is 
essential  to  success,  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  amounts 
to  this — that  the  Government,  being  in  a  position  to  attain 
success  far  more  favourable  than  that  of  any  possible  private 
Company,  is  to  defer  a  great  national  undertaking  until 
individual  enterprise  has  effected,  after  perhaps  half  a 
century,  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
do  at  this  moment.  The  experiment  of  a  deep-sea  cable 
constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  laid  down 
with  the  most  perfect  appliances  which  science  can  pro¬ 
vide,  has  not  yet  been  tried ;  and  past  mishaps  seem 
to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  unfortunate  attempts  to  save 
a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  which  have  endangered, 
and  in  so  many  instances  altogether  defeated,  the  object  in 
view.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  an  experiment  will  be  tried 
in  the  first  instance  by  any  private  company ;  and  when  the 
importance  of  the  object  in  view  is  considered,  the  case  does 
appear  to  be  one  for  a  departure  from  the  generally  prudent 
rule  of  leaving  all  engineering  undertakings  to  be  carried  out 
by  private  enterprise.  The  truth  is,  that  these  ocean  tele¬ 
graphs  are  much  more  national  than  merely  commercial 
works,  and  they  deserve  to  be  treated  by  the  Government  in 
a  larger  and  more  national  spirit  than  has  yet  been  displayed. 


DECENCY. 

VEEYBODY  is  agreed  that  a  hundred  years  ago  society 
was  much  less  decent  than  it  is  at  present.  Perhaps  fifty 
years  back  there  was  an  improvement,  for  the  Court  favoured 
respectability.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  improvement  had 
gone  a  stage  further,  but  the  flavour  of  the  Regency  lingered 
on  into  the  days  of  William  IY.  Now,  society  is  altering  for 
the  better  every  year.  But  the  world  does  not  get  good  all  at 
once ;  and  just  as  there  is  always  something  good  in  bad  things, 
there  is  something  faulty  even  in  the  most  desirable  changes. 
In  all  things  except  the  very  highest  goodness,  the  brightest 
body  is  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  shadow ;  and  we  are 
startled  to  find  that  out  of  the  very  midst  of  that  on  which 
we  pride  ourselves  springs  a  consequence  of  which  we  are 
ashamed.  The  decency  of  modern  society  affords  an  instance  of 
this.  Society  is  decent,  but  this  decency  has  generated  its  own 
peculiar  indecency.  We  do  not  refer  to  such  foolish  outbreaks 
of  prurient  prudery  as  prompt  the  countrywomen  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  to  see  indelicacy  in  the  commonest  things.  The  delicacy  of 
Americans  is  neither  right  nor  wrong — it  is  simply  an  ignorance 
of  the  usages  of  good  society.  The  indecency  of  decency  is  an 
evil  much  more  subtle  than  this.  Society  has  widened  its  range 
— more  people  are  included  in  it — town  and  country  are  brought 
together — young  persons  associate  more  freely.  There  is  a  greater 
community  of  ideas  and  of  literary  studies — there  is  a  greater 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  books.  All  these  things  are 
good  and  decent  in  their  way.  It  is  only  because  society  has 
got  more  decent  that  this  condition  of  society  has  sprung  into 
existence ;  and  it  is  only  because  society  is  more  extended,  more 
public,  more  literary,  more  comprehensive,  that  it  has  become 
decent.  But  there  is  a  thorn  in  the  midst  of  all  this  sweetness. 
We  have  invented  a  new  kind  of  indecency  which  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  it  is  one  against  which  a  decent 
society  is  much  concerned  in  putting  itself  on  its  guard. 

“  Fast  girls,”  as  they  are  called,  are  a  striking  illustration  of 
this.  What  is  a  fast  girl?  She  is  really  a  woman  who  has  lost 
her  respect  for  men,  and  for  whom  men  have  lost  their  respect. 
There  may  be  nothing  very  bad  in  her — it  is  not  a  question  of 
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virtue  and  vice — but  the  edge  of  her  modesty  is  off,  and  men 
approach  her  with  a  certain  feeling  of  easy  insolence.  She  does 
something  or  says  something  which  she  is  not  exactly  expected 
to  do  or  say.  Very  often  she  is  not  a  person  in  fashionable 
society — her  smartness  is  all  at  second-hand.  She  lives,  perhaps,  in 
the  country,  where  she  calls  the  men  with  good  whiskers  bricks, 
and  their  more  stubbly  friends  “muffs.”  She  bets  a  little,  and 
drinks  a  very  little,  and  even  sometimes  smokes  on  the.  sly.  She 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  her  favourite  occupation  is  feeding 
a  big  dog,  that  she  never  does  any  work,  and  will  never  marry 
any  one  but  an  officer.  This  is  by  no  means  a  bad  sort  of  fast 
girl.  She  has  been  well  represented  in  a  novel  called  Kate 
Cov°niry,  where,  however,  the  author  disguised  his  consciousness 
of  the  unpleasant  impression  his  heroine  must  make.  There  is 
a  far  worse  kind  of  “  fast  girl.”  There  are  young  women  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  talking  with  men  on  subjects  which  are 
scarcely  proper,  and  in  language  which  is  still  more  doubtful. 
There  are  young  ladies — and  these,  we  believe,  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  fashionable  society — who  permit  men  to  forget  in  their 
presence  the  line  that  separates  the  impure  woman  from  the 
pure,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to  gossip  about  those  of  whom 
they  ought  not  to  seem  to  know.  There  is  something 
very  unhealthy  in  a  society  where  this  is  possible.  We  do 
not  mean  that  such  a  fashion  is  very  widely  prevalent,  but 
it  notoriously  exists,  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  a 
custom,  however  bad,  which  begins  in  London,  spreads  into  the 
country.  How  has  such  a  state  of  things  come  about?  Clearly 
from  causes  in  the  existence  of  which  we  all  triumph.  It  results 
from  the  greater  ease  with  which  people  approach  each  other, 
from  a  growing  appetite  for  excitement  produced  by  literature 
and  newspaper  discussion,  from  the  perusal  of  Continental  fiction, 
and  even  from  the  greater  amount  of  virtue,  in  its  technical  sense, 
which  distinguishes  women  in  the  present  day.  A  woman  of 
faint  principles  is  apt  to  thinlc  she  may  venture  on  great  lengths 
when  her  honour  is  not  at  stake.  It  also  perhaps  results  from 
the  abolition  of  duelling.  Men  are  no  longer  afraid  of  each 
other.  They  know  that  no  minor  offences  against  women  will 
be  punished  by  male  relations.  They  do  not  fear  that  a  slightly 
indelicate  conversation  will  end  in  pistols  for  two  and  coffee  for 
one — and  so  they  trade  upon  the  impunity  that  a  decent  society 
guarantees  them. 

Thereisalso  another  kindof  indecency  which  springs  from  decent 
society.  There  is  the  indecency  that  arises  from  the  publicity 
which  many  private  persons  have  bestowed  or  obtruded  on  them. 
As  people  get  to  act  more  habitually  together,  and  as  they  learn 
how  to  gratify  their  tastes  with  greater  speed  and  completeness, 
they  get  a  sort  of  out-of-doors  standard,  and  encourage  each  other 
in  doing  collectively  what  each  individual  would  shrink  from 
doing.  As  an  example,  we  may  refer  to  the  story  that  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation  of  a  popular  preacher  are  subscribing  for 
a  fund  to  procure  him  a  divorce.  In  plain  language,  these  women 
are  putting  into  a  lottery  where  the  popular  preacher,  after  his  re¬ 
lease,  is  to  be  the  one  prize,  and  all  the  other  numbers  are  to  be 
blanks.  What  woman  would  own  this  and  act  up  to  it  if  her  case 
stood  alone  ?  But  each  one  has  been  encouraged  to  cherish  a  ficti¬ 
tious  interest  in  this  object  of  a  distant  and  affectionate  admiration. 
The  conspicuous  position  of  this  public  character  seems  to  make 
it  right  to  pay  him  exceptional  compliments.  A  different  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  is  set  up  when  the  person  to  be  judged  stands 
apart  from  the  mass.  And,  if  it  is  right  for  others  to  feel  as  they 
do  towards  the  common  idol,  each  lady  feels  that  it  is  certainly 
right  for  her  to  imitate  her  neighbours.  The  consequence  is  this 
divorce-lottery — one  of  thestrangest  tributes, perhaps, ever  offered 
by  women  to  a  Christian  minister ;  and  yet  a  decent  society  likes 
all  the  causes  that  lead  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than 
that  women  should  love  to  hear  sermons,  and  that  a  person  who 
preaches  good  sermons  should  awaken  interest,  and  that  persons 
who  think  alike  should  unite  for  a  common  purpose.  Publicity 
also  serves  to  make  things  seem  allowable  which,  when  presented 
more  privately,  would  be  condemned.  There  is  thought  to  be 
no  harm  in  looking  at  what  many  goodish  people  are  looking  at 
also.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  l'raviata.  This  was  a  strange 
spectacle  for  English  girls  trained  up  in  modesty  and  virtue.  The 
luxury,  the  splendour,  and  the  passions  of  a  Magdalen  are  not 
exactly  the  images  that  a  strict  mother  would  like  her  daughter  to 
dwell  on.  But  society  saw,  and  saw  truly,  that  these  things  are 
different  when  looked  on  in  public  ;  and  the  unimpeachable  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  actress  who  took  the  chief  part  was  in  itself  a  sort  of 
guarantee  for  the  propriety  of  the  piece.  That  is,  decency  was  a 
guarantee  for  indecency.  If  the  general  run  of  operas  had  been 
immoral,  or  if  the  Traviuta  had  been  played  by  a  woman  of  bad 
reputation,  decent  society  would  have  taken  alarm  ;  but,  as  every¬ 
thing  was  as  passable  as  circumstances  would  permit,  young  ladies 
were  taken  freely  to  contemplate  for  hours  an  exhibition  of  the 
sorrows  of  a  dying  prostitute.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  that  society 
was  altogether  wrong  in  this.  There  is  a  danger  in  over-prudery  ; 
but,  whatever  might  be  the  excuse,  this  was  a  case  in  which 
decency  led  the  way  to  indecency. 

Closely  allied  to  indecency  of  the  sort  last  mentioned  is  the 
indecency  popularized  by  philanthropy.  Here,  again,  we  must 
remark  that  we  do  not  mean  to  attack  the  causes  because  we 
point  out  the  result.  We  do  not  wish  to  deride  the  philanthro¬ 
pists,  because  w  e  say  that  they  help  to  spread  indecent  notions. 
But  that  they  do,  is,  we  think,  unquestionable.  A  story  is  current 
which  illustrates  this.  It  is  said  that,  not  long  ago,  a  well- 


known  divine  and  philanthropist  was  walking  in  a  crowded  street 
at  night  in  order  to  distribute  tracts  to  promising  subjects.  A 
young  woman  was  walking  up  and  down,  and  he  accosted  her. 
He  pointed  out  to  her  the  error  of  her  ways,  implored  her  to 
reform,  and  tendered  her  a  tract,  with  fervent  entreaties  to  go 
home  and  read  it.  The  girl  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two 
in  sheer  bewilderment ;  at  last  it  dawned  on  her  what  he  meant 
and  for  what  he  took  her,  and,  looking  up  with  simple  amusement 
in  his  face,  she  exclaimed,  “Lor  bless  you,  sir,  I  aint  a  social 
evil,  I’m  waiting  for  the  ’bus.”  Of  this  anecdote  it  may  be 
observed,  first,  that  the  effect  of  the  philanthropist’s  interference 
was  to  implant  in  the  young  woman’s  breast  the  pleasant  convic¬ 
tion  that  every  time  she  waited  for  a  ’bus  she  wTas  taken  to  be  a 
lost  character.  Her  imagination,  while  she  was  pursuing  this 
innocent  occupation,  would  thenceforth  be  tainted  with  the 
thought  of  what  men  thought  of  her.  Secondly,  she  had  already 
got  the  euphemism  of  a  “  social  evil  ”  at  her  fingers’  ends. 
Decent  society  has  invented  an  expression  which  has  made  name- 
able  certain  things  that  were  unnameable.  It  is,  we  suppose,  more 
tolerable  to  a  young  woman  to  think  of  the  things  which 
it  is  more  tolerable  to  her  to  speak  of ;  and  the  society  that 
supplies  her  with  euphemisms  has  done  something  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  virtue.  The  publications  and  proceedings  of 
certain  special  charities  are  also  a  queer  kind  of  literature  for 
young  ladies.  And  yet  the  charities  are  very  good  charities, 
and  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  women  who  are  young,  happy,  and 
rich  to  be  charitable.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  some  of  the  publications  that  proceed  from  charities  are 
simply  pious  evasions  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  Histories  of 
fallen  women  are  histories  of  fallen  women,  although  texts  and 
lamentations  are  interwoven;  and  when  a  correct  photograph  is 
advertised  of  all  the  women  collected  at  one  of  the  midnight 
meetings,  Holy  well-street  has  something  to  keep  it  in  counte¬ 
nance. 

When  we  think  of  the  days  of  George  II.  or  of  the  Begency, 
we  may  be  very  glad  that  we  live  in  the  times  of  decent  society  ; 
but  when  we  think  of  the  indecency  of  decent  society,  we  may 
be  very  glad  that  there  is  something  better.  There  are,  we  all 
know,  thousands  of  English  homes  where  this  decent  indecency 
never  penetrates — where  home  duties  are  quietly  pursued,  and 
home  pleasures  are  quietly  enjoyed — where  the  girls  are  not 
fast,  where  slang  is  never  heard,  and  where  charity  is  not  allowed 
to  come  in  a  questionable  shape.  Such  homes  are  the  strength 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  solve 
the  problems  of  life.  They  are  outside  of  the  current  in  which 
difficult  questions  are  agitated.  They  do  not  overcome  tempta¬ 
tions,  because  they  are  not  exposed  to  them.  It  is  no  glory  or 
credit  for  the  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman  not  to  be  a  Kate 
Coventry.  But  quiet  homes  pour  the  healing  force  into  decent 
society  which  prevents  its  indecency  overpowering  it;  and  after 
thinking  over  the  evils  that  attend  man’s  improvement,  it  is  as 
pleasant  to  escape  in  thought  to  those  homes  as  it  is  to  get  to 
them  in  fact  after  the  weariness  of  a  certain  amount  of  decent 
society  has  been  honestly  undergone. 


THE  EASTBOURNE  MANSLAUGHTER. 

FEW  of  the  terrible  stories  which  the  strong  hand  of  the  law 
has  dragged  from  obscurity  into  broad  daylight  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  and  the  instruction  of  mankind  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  horror  and  interest  that  of  the  schoolmaster  Hopley, 
who  last  Monday  took  his  trial  at  Lewes  before  Chief- Justice 
Cockburn.  The  trial  was,  indeed,  devoid  of  the  sort  of  excite¬ 
ment  which  is  occasioned  when  a  jury  has  to  act  upon  a  nice 
balance  of  probabilities,  and  when  every  new  fact  elicited,  every 
argument  of  counsel,  every  expression  of  the  judge,  may  mate¬ 
rially  influence  the  decision  at  which  it  finally  arrives.  From 
beginning  to  end  of  the  case,  there  was  hardly  a  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  what  the  verdict  must  be.  Neither  the  pertinacious  cou¬ 
rage  of  Serjeant  Ballantine  nor  the  keen-sighted  impartiality  of 
the  Chief  Justice  could  discover  a  single  flaw’  in  the  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence,  or  suggest  any  view  of  the  matter  which  would  justify  an 
acquittal.  Every  important  circumstance  was  satisfactorily 
attested  by  witnesses  whose  intelligence  and  veracity  seemed  to  be 
unquestioned  ;  while  several  collateral  details,  not  essential  to  a 
conviction,  but  useful  in  clearing  away  the  few  remaining  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  story,  were  unintentionally  supplied  by  the 
prisoner  himself  in  his  statement  before  the  magistrates.  Indeed, 
in  addressing  the  jury,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  and  contented  himself  with 
suggesting  considerations  which  might  lead  to  the  verdict  which 
he  saw  was  inevitable  being  coupled  with  a  recommendation  to 
mercy. 

Few  persons  will  be  disposed  toobject  to  the  wise  severity  of  the 
sentence.  It  is  only  a  maudlin  tendernesss  that  would  counsel 
leniency  toward  criminal  mistakes  where  the  mistake  affects  the 
dearest  interests  of  society,  and  where  the  criminality  is  so  nearly 
allied  as  in  the  present  instance  to  all  that  is  most  brutal  and 
ferocious  in  human  nature.  The  intention  of  the  agent  is  in¬ 
deed  a  primary  consideration  in  estimating  the  moral  significance 
of  the  act ;  but  it  is  a  just  provision  of  our  law,  that  w  hen  the 
consequences  of  an  act  are  easily  discernible,  those  consequences 
shall  be  held  to  have  been  intended,  even  when  no  intention  is 
directly  proved,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  open  to  a  w  rong-doer 
to  shelter  himself  behind  the  unpardonable  carelessness  or 
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stupidity  which  may  hare  blinded  his  eyes  as  to  the  necessary 
results  of  his  conduct.  In  the  present  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Hopley,  even  on  his  own  showing,  was  unpardonably 
stupid  and  careless,  and  that  he  suffered  that  carelessness  and 
6tupidity  to  lead  him  to  such  a  scries  of  outrages  upon  the  poor 
lad  who  died  under  his  hands  as  to  make  his  righteous  punish¬ 
ment  a  matter  of  public  congratulation.  1\  e  dismiss  the 
hypothesis,  by  no  means  an  improbable  one,  of  Hopley ’s  temper 
having  been  roused  into  savageness  during  his  conflict  with  the 
boy,  and  so  having  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  cruelty  from  which 
he  would  have  shrunk  in  horror  in  his  calmer  moments.  We 
think,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  most  natural  explanation,  but  we 
prefer  to  judge  of  him  by  the  statements  of  his  apologists,  and 
we  believe  that,  even  according  to  these,  his  treatment  of  Cancellor 
was  so  utterly  inexcusable  as  amply  to  justify  the  heavy  penalty 
which  he  is  now  about  to  undergo. 

How  then  does  his  case  stand  ?  In  the  first  place,  by 
taking  an  extremely  small  number  of  pupils,  and  by  charging 
a  very  high  price  for  their  education,  he  holds  out  to  the 
world  that  he  will  devote  more  than  customary  attention 
to  the  study  of  their  characters,  and  that  he  possesses 
more  than  ordinary  qualifications  for  prosecuting  that  study 
with  skill,  calmness,  and  discrimination.  The  responsibility  so 
assumed  is  no  slight  matter,  and  should  the  person  assuming  it 
prove  utterly  incompetent,  he  must  take  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Hopley,  however,  had  no  misgivings,  and  Eegiuald  Cancellor 
was  entrusted  to  his  care  at  a  yearly  premium  of  i8of.  The 
most  casual  observation  might  have  disclosed  several  peculiarities 
of  person  and  temper  to  which  a  teacher,  one  would  think,  would 
attach  the  greatest  importance.  The  boy’s  head  was  unnaturally 
large,  “  he  had  a  very  feeble  circulation,”  “  was  very  nervous 
and  timid,  and  was  afraid  to  go  over  a  plank  by  himself.”  Then, 
though  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  he  displayed  occasionally  a 
strange  inability  to  count,  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  com¬ 
monest  coins,  and  sank  at  times  into  a  state  of  either  pretended 
or  actual  helplessness.  Though  the  boy  was  generally  extremely 
affectionate  and  tender  hearted,  his  sagacious  instructor  chose  to 
consider  this  helplessness  as  pretended,  and  treated  it,  whenever 
it  occurred,  as  a  fit  of  obstinacy.  Towards  the  end  of  last  April, 
Mr.  Hopley  perceived  that  one  of  these  stubborn  humours  was 
about  to  set  in,  and  he  resolved  upon  decisive  measures.  The 
unruly  spirit  was  to  be  driven  out,  he  thought,  by  the  rudest  and 
mostviolentformofexorcism — thatof phy sicalagony.  Accordingly, 
he  wrote  to  the  father  of  the  boy,  stating  that  gentle  treatment  was 
proving  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  asking  permission  to  encounter 
persistent  wrong-doing  by  the  threat,  and,  at  last,  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment.  Hopley ’s  letter  was  worded  so  carefully, 
and  bespoke  so  much  gentleness  and  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  that  the  father  was  completely  thrown  off  his  guard, 
and  sanctioned  the  adoption  of  stern  disciplinary  measures  in 
case  remonstrance  and  warning  should  fail  in  producing  their 
due  effect.  Armed  with  this  general  authority,  Hopley  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  carry  his  design  into  execution.  One  evening, 
after  the  other  pupils  had  gone  to  bed,  he  sent  for  the  boy  into 
the  school-room,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  “  prayed 
with  him,  and  adjured  him  to  submit,  and  told  him  what  the 
alternative  would  be.”  The  boy  continued  obstinate,  and  his 
master  looked  about  for  some  instrument  of  correction.  The 
alleged  obstinacy  appears  to  have  consisted  in  refusing  to 
perform  some  simple  calculation  which  Mr.  Hopley  “knew 
perfectly  he  could  do,”  if  he  chose.  The  state  of  the  boy’s 
brain,  when  examined  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  showed 
that  in  all  probability  Mr.  Hopley  was  utterly  wrong,  and  that 
his  victim  was  not  unwilling,  but  absolutely  unable  to  perform 
the  task  exacted  from  him.  The  master,  however,  was  resolute  : 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  “if  he  began  with  physical 
punishment  he  must  follow  it  up  till  he  had  conquered  the  boy,” 
and  accordingly  the  pitched  battle,  with  strength,  authority, 
deliberation  on  the  one  side,  and  a  diseased  brain,  a  nervous 
organization,  terror,  and  agony  on  the  other,  forthwith  began. 
Its  details  we  shall  never  know,  but  enough  is  certain  to 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  master  pursued  his  absurd  design 
remorselessly  to  one  of  its  two  possible  results.  He  had  apparently 
determined  to  kill  or  cure,  and  he  killed.  At  intervals,  for  the 
next  two  hours,  the  servants  of  the  household  heard  the  sounds 
of  blows,  screams  of  the  tortured  lad,  and  various  noises  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  violent  scuffle.  At  a  quarter  to  twelve 
they  heard  their  master  either  drag  or  push  the  boy  upstairs  into 
his  bedroom.  There  the  struggle  recommenced,  words  were  over¬ 
heard  which  seemed  part  of  some  arithmetical  lesson,  the  blows 
and  screams  again  followed,  till  at  last,  at  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
the  movements  ceased, — “all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  complete 
stillness  in  the  room.”  Presently  “  there  wTere  sounds  of  some 
one  slushing  water,”  and  frequent  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and 
the  next  morning  the  servants  learned  that  little  Cancellor  was 
dead.  The  condition  of  the  body  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  horrible 
inhumanity  with  which  the  unequal  contest  had  been  conducted. 
In  one  place,  thick  masses  of  extravasated  blood — in  another,  the 
cellular  membrane  “reduced  to  a  perfect  jelly,  and  in  fact  lace¬ 
rated  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  blows  inflicted  ” — in  another,  a. 
deep  wound  as  of  some  blunt  instrument  driven  violently  into 
the  flesh,  made  it  perfectly  certain  that  Hopley  had  steeled  his 
heart  against  every  thought  of  mercy,  and  had  stuck  at  nothing 
which  could  ensure  him  the  conquest  upon  which  he  had  set  his 
heart.  _  The  Chief  Justice  instructed  the  jury  that  they  had  only 
two  points  to  decide  first,  whether  the  punishment  was  immo¬ 


derate,  and  secondly,  whether  it  was  the  real  cause  of  the  boy’s 
death.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  medical  authorities  de¬ 
cided  the  second  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  of  course,  in  so 
doing,  made  it  impossible  for  the  jury  to  answer  the  first  in  any 
way  but  one. 

The  only  serious  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  defence  was  to 
show  that  Cancellor  was  alive  when  Mr.  Hopley  left  him  at  a 
quarter  past  twelve.  On  this  point  the  jury  were  not  required 
to  express  an  opinion,  but  the  iearned  Judge  said,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  that  every  circumstance  in  the  case  went,  in  his  opinion, 
to  show  that  the  boy  had  died  under  his  tormentor’s  hands. 
There  was  nothing,  in  fact,  to  support  the  contrary  view  except 
the  prisoner’s  own  statement ;  and  this,  as  he  had  lied  unscrupu¬ 
lously  throughout  the  whole  transaction,  of  course  could  go  for 
very  little.  Lights  were  seen  at  an  unaccountably  late  hour  in 
the  windows  of  the  house,  footsteps  were  heard  in  Cancellor’s 
bedroom;  before  morning  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  efface 
the  stains  of  blood  in  various  places,  and  the  clothes  of  the  dead 
child  had  been  partially  washed.  All  this  seemed  quite  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  prisoner’s  story,  that  he  left  young  Cancellor 
“  happy  and  contented  ”  at  night,  and  found  him  dead  next 
morning  at  six  o’clock.  Besides  this,  he  told  the  magistrates  that 
the  limbs  were  at  that  time  already  stiffening  ;  and  this,  all  the 
doctors  considered,  showed  that  life  had  been  extinct  for  six  or 
seven  hours  at  the  least,  and  seemed  to  point  to  “  the  sudden 
stillness,”  of  which  the  servant  spoke,  as  the  real  moment  at 
which  poor  Cancellor  expired. 

The  result  of  the  whole  investigation  must  be  to  confirm  the 
distrust  and  dislike  w'ith  which  most  sensible  Englishmen  regard 
such  exceptional  and  pretentious  systems  of  education  as  that 
wdiich  has  just  been  brought  to  so  disgraceful  an  exposure.  Mr. 
Hopley  convinced  his  employers,  and  possibly  himself,  of  the 
especial  elevation  of  his  character,  and  of  the  large  degree  in 
which  the  most  delicate  and  sacred  sentiments  might,  in  his  hands, 
be  safely  employed  in  influencing  the  young.  It  was  a  system 
of  tenderness  and  entreaty,  of  constant  appeals  to  religious  con¬ 
viction,  of  passionate  prayers,  of  solemn  adjurations.  It  was  all 
that  the  most  fidgety  of  weak-minded  mothers  could  have  de¬ 
sired,  and  it  ended  in  something  very  like  murder.  Mr.  Hopley 
drew  a  picture,  w  hich  he  meant  to  be  touching,  but  which  seems 
to  us  infinitely  repulsive,  of  the  wretched,  maudlin  behaviour  of 
his  pupil  and  himself.  A  man  of  forty,  one  moment  on  his  knees, 
and  the  next  perpetrating  the  vilest  cruelty — a  boy  of  fifteen,  now 
hopelessly  stubborn,  and  now  “  bursting  into  tears,  flinging  him¬ 
self  on  his  teacher’s  breast,  and  askiug  to  be  allowed  to  say  his 
lesson” — now  deaf  to  all  admonition,  and  now  “  talking  about 
his  relations  at  home  ”  with  the  man  who  has  just  been  flogging 
him  like  a  hound — these  are  not  the  sort  of  scenes  which  bespeak 
true  nobleness  and  sensibility,  or  which  give  any  promise  of  good 
results  for  those  who  are  reared  in  so  artificial  and  unhealthy 
an  atmosphere.  We  are  happy  to  think  they  are  probably  the 
lies  of  a  frightened  coward,  and  that  the  poor  little  fellow  died 
bi’avely  under  the  lash  without  disgracing  himself  by  an 
exchange  of  unmanly  blandishments  with  tbe  cruel  hypocrite 
who  was  torturing  him  into  his  grave.  The  great  schools 
where  English  boys  are  trained  to  be  firm,  manly,  and  self-con¬ 
tained,  proceed  on  a  different  system.  No  effort  is  made  to 
stimulate  the  morbid  sensibility  into  which  the  religion  of 
childhood  too  soon  degenerates.  Few  appeals  are  made  to  feel¬ 
ings  which,  in  a  healthy  lad,  are  thoroughly  immature  and 
undisciplined.  The  solemn  considerations  which  influence  the 
full-grown  man  are  introduced  sparingly,  with  the  reverential 
caution  that  knows  how  soon  familiarity  may  breed  contempt. 
Masters  and  pupils  learn  alike  the  advantages  of  self-restraint, 
moderation,  and  decent  reserve.  Publicity  makes  the  occurrence 
of  such  outrages  as  Hopley’s  a  simple  impossibility;  and 
lleginald  Cancellor’s  cruel  death  will  not  have  been  without  its 
useful  end  if  it  warns  impudent  pretenders  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  dangerous  responsibility,  and  leads  timorous  and  dis¬ 
trustful  parents  to  prefer  the  sturdy  discipline,  rough  comforts, 
and  manly  amusements  of  a  public  school  to  the  doubtful 
advantages  of  educational  contrivances  whose  plausible  exterior 
may  cover  every  sort  of  abomination,  and  whose  managers  may 
some  day,  by  some  such  catastrophe  as  the  present,  be  exposed 
to  the  execration  of  society  as  hypocrites  and  quacks. 


CONVENTIONALITY. 

I  AVERY  age  has  its  bugbears,  and  few  have  been  more  plenti- 
U  fully  provided  with  them  than  our  own.  One  of  the  most 
universally  dreaded  and  denounced  is  conventionality.  A  book, 
an  opinion,  a  maxim,  can  hardly  be  attacked  more  effectively 
than  by  the  imputation  that  it  is  conventional— or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  put,  “purely  conventional.”  It  is  generally  considered 
that,  if  this  charge  is  made  out,  it  is  sufficient  to  deprive  that 
against  which  it  is  brought  of  all  claims  either  to  admiration  or 
to  sympathy.  Few,  however,  of  those  who  use  the  word  “con¬ 
ventional”  in  a  bad  sense  have  ever  taken  the  pains  to  think  what 
it  means.  Its  meaning  is,  however,  in  fact,  a  very  definite  though 
not  a  very  obvious  one  ;  and  this  meaning,  when  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  is  curious  and  instructive,  and  brings  into  light  several 
points  which  do  not  usually  obtain  as  much  notice  as  they  deserve. 
There  are  two  principal  senses  in  which  the  word  in  question 
may  be  used.  Rules  of  conduct,  maxims,  style,  and  other  things, 
are  said  to  be  conventional  when  they  come  up  to  a  standard  im- 
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I  posed  upon  them  by  the  indefinite  common  opinion  and  senti- 
I;  ment  of  society  at  large  on  the  subject-matters  to  which  they 
j|  respectively  refer.  Signs  which  denote  things  are  also  said  to 

II  be  conventional  when  the  connexion  between  them  arises  entirely 
I  out  of  positive  agreement,  and  does  not  depend  upon  any  natural 
l  inherent  similarity.  An  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
|  first  sense  is  the  description  of  a  man’s  manners  as  conventional 
I  when  they  are  formed  with  reference  to  the  standard  which  the 

I  common  sentiment  of  society  erects  in  such  matters.  The 
I:  conventional  association  of  the  tricolour  flag  with  French  demo- 
ji  craey  is  an  instance  of  the  other  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
!  used.  Fed,  white,  and  blue  are  not  more  closely  or  necessarily 

II  connected  with  the  French  Revolution  than  any  other  number 
or  description  of  colours.  Some  flag  being  required,  they  were 
chosen,  but  anything  else  would  have  done  equally  well. 

It.  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  the.  first  of  these  two  senses  of  the 
word  which  either  is  or  ever  can  be  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense, 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  so  used  is  equally  apparent.  Like 
many  other  words,  it  is  euphemistic.  It  denies  the  correlative 
of  that  which  it  asserts,  and  thus  implies,  not  that  people’s  man¬ 
ners,  language,  or  thoughts  do  come  up  to  the  standard  imposed 
by  common  sentiment,  but  that  they  do  not  exceed  it.  Thus, 
the  word  conventional,  in  its  depreciatory  sense,  is  merely  equi¬ 
valent  to  commonplace  and  insipid ;  and  this  use  of  it  has 
so  entirely  superseded  its  positive  application,  that  the  fact  that 
|  it  either  was  or  is  capable  of  having  one  has  been  almost  uni¬ 
versally  forgotten.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  positive 
application  (of  the  word  points  to  a  truth  which  is  always  im¬ 
portant,  but  which  has  a  special  importance  in  our  day,  when  all 
social  institutions  are  put  upon  their  trial. 

This  truth  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
society  to  set  up  what  are  described  as  conventional  standards 
of  morality,  of  thought,  of  taste,  and  of  manners  ;  and  the 
fact  that  these  standards  are  low  and  imperfect  is  not  only  not  a 
ground  for  just  reproach  or  sarcasm,  hut  a  circumstance  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  their  existence.  In  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  force  of  this  remark  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  relations  in  which  individuals  and  society  at  large 
stand  towards  each  other.  “  Society  ”  is  almost  always  spoken 
of  as  a  sort  of  corporation,  chargeable  in  its  collective  capacity 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  evils  which  affect  its  mem¬ 
bers.  What  right  (it  is  often  asked  with  indignation)  has  society 
to  punish  a  man  for  a  crime  when  it  has  allowed  him  to  grow  up 
i  in  ignorance  of  his  first  duties  F  If  there  is  a  pestilence, 
society  is  taxed  with  leaving  towns  and  villages  undrained. 
If  young  men  are  licentious,  society  is  said  to  be  in  fault  for 
erecting  in  the  minds  of  the  comfortable  classes  a  standard  of 
comfort  which  discourages  early  marriages.  In  short,  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  men  in  their  corporate  capacity  are  justly  charge¬ 
able  with  all  the  individual  evil  which  they  do  not  prevent,  and 
which,  by  any  exercise  of  power,  however  unusual,  they  might 
prevent,  pervades  a  great  deal  of  the  most  popular  and  influential 
literature  of  the  day.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  that  all  inquiries 
into  subjects  which  have  not  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  strict 
scientific  treatment  should  be  conducted  by  the  help  of  incorrect 
metaphors,  which  embody,  with  more  or  less  inaccuracy,  the 
floating  opinions  of  the  day  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer.  Thus,  a  century  and  a-half  ago,  people  were  enabled  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  limits  of  allegiance  by  the  metaphor 
of  the  social  contract;  and  they  are  now  enabled  to  invest  their 
opinion  that  men  ought,  by  their  collective  efforts,  to  do  more  for 
each  other  individually  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
by  the  metaphor  which  describes  society  as  a  corporation  or 
a  partnership.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  these  ex¬ 
pressions  arc  metaphors,  and  nothing  more,  and  that  counter¬ 
metaphors,  or  counter-applications  of  the  same  metaphors,  may 
embody  opinions  which  are  just  as  true,  and  demand  at  least  as 
much  attention.  The  metaphor  that  society  is  a  vast  partnership 
or  corporation  is  generally  employed  to  enforce  the  truth  that 
men  ought  to  be  of  service  to  each  other.  It  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  employed  to  enforce  the  truth  that  men  ought  not 
to  seek  to  he  of  service  to  each  other  except  in  certain  ways  and 
to  a  certain  extent ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  the  funds  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  or  of  a  partnership  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  common 
good,  it  is  equally  true  that  such  bodies  always  exist  for  limited 
objects,  and  that,  if  they  try  to  act  beyond  their  proper  sphere 
they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Thus,  the  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  sphere  of  the  operations  and  obligations  of  society 
in  reference  to  particular  departments  of  life  is  not  assisted  in 
any  degree  by  metaphors  which  invest  it  with  a  sort  of  corpo¬ 
rate  personality,  but  depends  entirely  upon  the  results  which  its 
action  is  likely  to  produce. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  referred  to  above — namely,  mo¬ 
rality,  thought,  taste,  and  manners — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  motives  which  invest  them  with  importance,  and  the  feelings 
from  which  they  derive  their  beauty,  are  not  collective,  hut  in¬ 
dividual.  The  real  strength  and  binding  force  of  morality  is 
derived  from  the  individual  hopes  and  fears  to  which  its  exercise 
gives  rise,  and  from  the  feeling  of  approbation  of  what  is  right, 
and  dislike  of  what  is  wrong,  which  its  contemplation  excites  in 
individual  minds.  A  man’s  manners,  in  the  same  way,  are  good 
or  bad  according  to  the  precision  with  which  ho  feels  what  is 
due  from  himself  to  others,  and  from  others  to  him,  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  embodies  these  feelings  in  the  minute 
details  of  his  conduct.  Every  one,  of  course,  derives  his  expe¬ 


rience  upon  these  matters  from  others,  and  he  also  derives  most 
of  his  opinions  respecting  them  from  the  general  stock  of  senti¬ 
ment  which  prevails  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives  ;  but  he  can 
only  make  them  his  own  in  any  real  sense  by  individually  per¬ 
ceiving  their  force,  and  appropriating  them  to  his  own  conduct. 
They  can  only  be  offered  to  him,  not  imposed  on  him,  by  others. 
The  distinction  consists  in  this — that  what  is  offered  to  a  person 
he  accepts  or  rejects  according  to  his  own  views,  but  what  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  is  enforced  by  penalties.  Law  affords  the  best 
illustration  of  this.  It  never  offers,  but  always  imposes.  There 
are  many  good  reasons  why  a  man  should  be  a  good  husband  and 
father,  but  the  law  has  no  tendency  to  make  him  one,  It  only 
punishes  him  if  he  deserts  his  family  so  that  they  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish. 

Conventional  rules  occupy,  with  relation  to  the  subjeot-matter 
to  which  they  apply,  precisely  the  same  position  which  law 
occupies  in  relation  to  its  subject-matter.  They  do,  or  ought  to, 
impose  upon  men  just  that  amount  of  conformity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality,  taste,  and  good  manners  which  it  is  desirable  to 
attempt  to  impose,  reference  being  had  to  the  general  state  of 
feeling  and  conduct  of  the  society  in  which  they  exist ;  and  it  is 
just  as  absurd  to  ridicule  or  depreciate  conventionality  because 
the  standard  which  it  sets  up  in  this  matter  is  a  low  one — so 
long  as  it  is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes — as  it  would  he  to  ridicule  or 
depreciate  law  because  a  man  may  never  break  the  law  and  yet 
be  a  very  wicked  man.  The  ordinary  reproach  cast  upon  society 
is,  that  it  is  grossly  unjust — that  it  will  ignore  the  deepest  sins 
whilst  it  punishes  the  most  trifling  violation  of  etiquette — that 
it  will  prefer  a  man  who  is  perfectly  insipid  in  thought,  taste, 
and  feeling  to  a  man  of  genius  who  wears  hobnail  shoes,  and 
does  not  carry  a  pocket-handkerchief — that  it  has  no  objection  to 
any  amount  of  calumny,  whilst  it  is  utterly  intolerant  of  rustic 
manners  ;  and  this  sort  of  antithesis  may  be  drawn  out  to  any 
required  length.  The  answer  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  the  business  of  society  to  enforce  all  its  rules,  and  the 
fact  that  its  influence  over  morality  is  but  slight  affords 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  exercise  its  equally  slight  influence 
over  manners.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  society  takes 
cognizance  of  lying,  but  not  of  malignity,  it  ought  not  also  to 
take  cognizance  of  bad  grammar.  The  second  answer  is,  that 
the  penalties  which  it  inflicts  are,  and  ought  to  be,  slight  in  all 
cases.  It  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  reason  for  speaking  the  truth 
that  it  is  disreputable  to  lie ;  but  it  is  a  very  poor  and  weak 
reason.  If  there  were  no  higher  reasons  for  truthfulness,  a  man 
would  be  a  weak  fool  indeed  who  shrank  from  tying  whenever  it 
suited  him,  merely  because  his  neighbours  disliked  it.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  that  people  should  not  see  that,  by  calling  on  society  to 
be  just,  merciful,  and  consistent,  they  admit  its  jurisdiction,  and 
invest  the  opinions  which  their  neighbours  entertain  of  them  with 
a  degree  of  importance  to  which  they  are  not  at  all  entitled. 

Conventional  rules  are  small  things,  and,  as  far  as  they  go, 
they  are  good  things.  Those  who  exclaim  against  their  tyranny, 
and  wish  to  see  them  altered,  utterly  mistake  their  object  and 
immensely  overrate  their  importance. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

EVERYBODY  has  among  his  acquaintance  some  fussy  old 
man,  who,  believing  it  to  be  a  mark  of  genius  to  distrust 
his  servants,  insists  on  looking  after  everything  for  himself. 
Nothing  is  to  be  done  in  the  house  except  under  his  own  eye. 
He  casts  up  his  own  bills,  buys  his  own  blacking,  and  stands 
over  the  housemaid  to  see  that  she  lights  the  fire  according  to 
his  own  peculiar  plan.  He  has  his  own  views  on  the  hemming 
of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  though  ho  never  can  get  the  maids  to 
understand  them  ;  and  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that  no  one  living 
can  choose  house-linen  except  himself.  Everything  will  be  mis¬ 
managed,  he  is  quite  sure,  unless  it  passes  through  his  hands. 
Of  course  the  result  is  that  everything  falls  into  arrear,  and 
nothing  is  done,  because  it  is  waiting  till  he  can  attend  to  it.  At 
last  the  accumulation  of  postponements  becomes  intolerable,  and 
all  the  things  that  have  been  waiting  for  his  leisure  are  done  in  a 
hurry,  anyhow  and  by  anybody,  at  the  last  moment.  But  no 
sooner  are  his  arrears  cleared  off  than  the  incorrigible  old  fusser 
begins  again  ;  and  so,  to  the  infinite  discomfort  of  liis  family,  ho 
passes  his  life  breathlessly  scrambling  to  overtake  the  mass  of 
petty  business  which  lie  has  not  the  sense  to  leave  to  others. 
Unfortunately,  this  minute  activity  is  not  confined  to  pater¬ 
familias,  and  makes  other  people  miserable  besides  wives  and 
daughters.  It  is  a  haste  without  speed  that  distinguishes  minds 
of  small  ambition  in  every  position  of  authority,  up  to  the  very 
highest  departments  in  the  State ;  and  nowhere  does  the  evil 
rage  more  virulently  or  with  worse  resultythan  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  meddlesomeness  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  defects 
of  this  venerable  body  has  increased  upon  it  of  late  years  with 
terrible  rapidity.  Like  an  alderman  at  the  end  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  carouse,  its  appetite  has  reached  the  morbid  point  at  which 
repletion  no  longer  satiates.  Year  after  year  its  business  mounts 
higher  and  higher.  Year  after  year  it  absorbs  into  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  takes  under  its  review,  more  and  more  departments  of 
the  State  ;  and  still  its  craving  for  nominal  authority  is  un¬ 
appeased.  It  grapples  as  eagerly  with  the  lowest  matters  as  the 
highest.  It  discusses  in  the  same  evening  the  foreign  policy  of 
France  and  the  walks  in  Kensington  Gardens.  On  one  night 
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there  will  he  a  fierce  debate  and  a  great  excitement  because  a 
war  in  China  is  to  be  censured,  or  the  150  millions  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  handed  over  to  a  new  government-  on  another, 
because  an  unlucky  German  artist,  a  protege  of  the  Prince 
Consort’s,  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  pay.  Ever  since  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
Committee,  the  House  has  looked  upon  itself  as  a  great  autho¬ 
rity  in  military  matters.  It  takes  supreme  delight  in  futile 
efforts  to  reorganize  the  army  by  debates  and  resolutions.  It 
criticises  military  manoeuvres,  and  is  fond  of  sketching  out 
imaginary  campaigns  for  the  benefit  of  generals  in  the  iield.  It 
takes  the  British  soldier  under  its  special  protection,  cuts  out  his 
clothes  for  him.  selects  his  weapons,  reviews  the  sentences  of  the 
court  martials  that  tyrannize  over  him,  and  recommends  for  pro¬ 
motion  the  officers  whom,  after  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  it  thinks  most  deserving.  No  doubt  we  shall  see  it  next 
week  very  learned  on  the  subject  of  fortifications,  and  great  on  the 
superiority  of  earthworks  to  brick.  It  would  wish  to  pass,  too,  tor 
a  notable  judge  of  art.  It  fights  in  legislative  halls  the  battle  of 
the  Gothic  and  the  Italian  styles,  and  spends  its  scanty  hours  in 
deciding  whether  the  old  pictures  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  lias  pur¬ 
chased  are  genuine  or  copied.  Its  all-embracing  activity  descends 
even  to  yet  smaller  things.  The  bridge  in  St.  James’s  Park,  the 
cleansing  of  the  Serpentine,  the  extension  of  Rotten  Bow,  the 
planting  of  the  flower-pots  near  the  Marble  Arch,  have  all  drawn 
in  their  turn  eager  speeches,  and  cheers,  and  counter-cheers 
from  the  same  benches  that  choose  the  statesmen  and  fix  the 
policy  of  the  Emphe.  But  even  this  is  not  low  enough  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  descend.  It  breaks  still  smaller  flies  on 
the  legislative  wheel.  It  is  not  satisfied  unless  it  does  the  work 
of  parish  vestries  and  guardians,  besides  its  own.  If  an  Irish 
pauper  has  been  removed  from  a  London  parish,  the  House  of 
Commons  devotes  an  evening  to  the  consideration  of  the  case.  If 
a  Welsh  parish  wishes  to  alter  one  of  its  roads,  the  House  of 
Commons  appoints  a  committee  to  sit  for  many  days,  and  hear 
many  counsel  before  the  road  is  allowed  to  be  touched.  If  a 
marsh  is  to  be  drained,  if  a  town  is  to  be  lighted  with  gas  or 
supplied  with  water,  if  a  seaside  place  conceives  a  longing  for  a 
pier,  if  a  railway  company  wishes  to  borrow  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  on  all  these  things  Committees  must  sit  in  hot 
Committee-rooms  through  many  weary  days,  and  all  the 
ponderous  forms  of  legislation  must  be  struggled  through. 
This  private  legislation,  as  it  is  called — which,  for  its  costliness, 
its  unfairness,  its  delay,  and  the  utter  ignorance  and  inefficiency 
of  the  Select  Committees  that  conduct  it,  is  a  disgrace  to  English 
jurisprudence — is  also,  in  no  small  degree,  an  impediment  to  the 
real  business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These  local  matters, 
which  in  America  would  be  decided  by  the  local  assemblies 
whose  duties  are  purely  municipal,  and  in  Germany  by  an  execu¬ 
tive  department,  very  often  create  long  discussions  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  so  are  a  direct  obstacle  to  legislation.  But 
they  operate  still  more  efficiently  in  the  same  direction  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  introduction  of  morning  sittings  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  session.  These  morning  sittings  are  invaluable  institu¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  end  to  the  business  that  can  be  done  in  them 
if  they  are  properly  worked.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  lawyers 
are  well  employed,  elsewhere,  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
shorten  the  debates.  In  the  next  place,  most  of  the  Ministers 
are  absent  at  their  offices,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
existing  practice.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  an  unfortunate 
man  condemned  to  close  confinement  on  the  Treasury  bench  will 
sit  there  all  the  day  and  night,  and  do  nothing.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  they  often  get  up  and  talk  for  an  hour  or  two  for  no  other 
reason  than  that,  the  ennui  has  become  absolutely  insupportable. 
The  frothy  orators,  too,  who  waste  so  much  of  the  House’s  time, 
are  most  of  them  happily  in  bed,  or  putting  the  last  touch  to 
that  elaborate  toilet  which  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  their 
effect.  The  House  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  country  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  after  losing  his  way  two  or  three  times  in  a  false 
concord,  or  struggling  hopelessly  with  some  unexpected  enigma 
of  syntax,  the  country  gentleman  soon  gets  tired  of  the  ingenious 
but  difficult  pastime  of  threading  his  way  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  English  language.  But  of  course,  so  long  as  all  the  work¬ 
ing  members  of  the  House  are  grinding  at  parish  work  upstairs, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  House  for  morning  sittings. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  House  performed  thoroughly  all  the 
tasks  it  undertakes  so  recklessly.  If  such  were  the  case,  the 
country  would  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Nothing  would  be  left 
for  it  to  do  but  to  build  a  monument  to  the  six  hundred  and  odd 
gentlemen  who  are  so  patriotic  as  to  do  other  people’s  work  for 
nothing.  But  though  everything  is  attempted,  nothing  in  reality 
Is  done.  These  crowded  nurslings  starve  each  other.  Amid  the 
crush  and  pressure  of  great  efforts,  nothing  at  all  gets  through. 
The  proverb  reserves  good  intentions  as  paving  for  a  place  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it  may  be 
literally  said  that  the  House  might  every  year  be  papered  with 
its  own  good  intentions  in  the  shape  of  Notices  and  Bills.  If  it 
would  attempt  not  more  than  a  little  of  what  it  now  attempts,  it 
might  possibly  become  a  useful  body  in  the  State,  instead  of  an 
expensivemechanismfor  enabling  members  to  have  theirpamphlets 
gratuitously  printed.  If  it  would  strip  itself  of  some  part  of  its 
claims,  it  might  make  an  addition,  sadly  needed,  to  the  scanty 
sum  of  its  performances.  If  it  would  leave  soldiering  and  the 
fine  arts  to  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  allow 
some  standing  Committee  to  investigate  the  complaints  against 
departments  about  which  so  much  time  is  now  talked  away, 
and  abandon  the  whole  mass  of  private  legislation  either  to  an  exe¬ 


cutive  authority  or  to  the  local  bodies  to  whom  it  belongs,  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  some  of  the  measures  of  law  reform — for 
which  the  need  is  so  crying — reaching  the  Statute-book  at 
last.  It  is  not  efficiency,  however,  but  dignity,  that  is  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  the  local  notabilities  of  whom  the  House  is  principally 
composed.  It  is  part  of  their  hardly-earned  state,  it  adds  some¬ 
thing  to  their  importance,  to  have  a  linger  in  every  pie  and  an 
iron  in  every  fire.  The  gratification  of  a  diseased  vanity  has 
brought  most  of  them  within  those  walls,  and  it  must  be  their 
principal  occupation  while  they  remain  there.  No  extension  of 
power  can  satiate  the  self-importance  whose  cravings  have  been 
imperious  enough  to  drive  their  victim  through  all  the  moral 
filth  of  a  contested  election.  They  sacrificed  their  dignity  with  a 
free  hand  in  order  to  climb  into  Parliament ;  and  when  they 
have  got  there  they  must  be  repaid  in  kind.  It  is  no  matter  of 
surprise,  therefore,  that  no  genuine  efforts  have  been  made  to 
shovel  away  the  excess  of  business  which  chokes  all  the  channels 
of  legislation.  The  evil  is  rather  on  the  increase  than  on  the 
wane.  New  fields  of  activity  are  being  yearly  opened  for  the 
energies  which  trip  so  lightly  through  the  old  ones  as  to  leave 
not  a  footstep  behind.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the 
government  of  India  was  passed  over  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  distraction  in  leisure  hours.  No  doubt  this  will  not  be 
suffered  to  be  a  dead  letter.  We  may  before  long  expect  to.  see 
the  beneficent  process  of  incessant  select  committees,  and  irri¬ 
tating  debates,  and  abortive  legislation  applied  to  the  patient 
populations  of  India.  Already  claims  are  being  put  forward  on 
the  part  of  some  active  members  to  a  right  of  close  supervision 
over  all  the  details  of  Indian  expenditure.  At  all  events,  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  gain  in  picturesque¬ 
ness,  and  could  hardly  lose  in  utility,  if  their  western  monotony 
were  occasionally  varied  by  a  few  excursions  into  Indian  politics. 
We  shall  no  doubt  get  in  time  to  a  Select  Committee  on  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  Abkaree,  and  a  First  Commissioner  of  Daks  with  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  ouly  hasten  a  little 
the  breakdown  which,  if  the  present  system  is  persisted  in, 
must  inevitably  come  at  last. 


THE  CUP  DAY  AT  GOODWOOD. 

HE  Cup  Day  at  Goodwood  is  eminently  a  national,  and  also 
an  international,  festival.  We  do  not  happen  to  remember 
hearing  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  ever  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  during  Goodwood  races,  and  therefore  we  reject  the 
supposition,  which  would  otherwise  appear  highly  probable,  that 
the  idea  of  the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  conceived  under 
the  roof  of  a  stanch  Protectionist  and  Conservative.  Certainly 
the  valuable  principle  of  giving  weight  to  French  and  American 
competitors  was  not  invented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  his  Manchester  allies  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  for  some 
time  past  been  acted  upon  in  the  fullest  manner  by  the  managers 
of  Goodwood  races,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  opposite  opinion  upon  every  important  subject  on 
which  it  is  possible  for  men  to  differ.  As  we  read  the  names  of  the 
horses  entered  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  our  first  sensation  is  one 
of  pleased  surprise  at  finding  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  by  those  who  so  long  opposed  them.  The 
zeal  of  a  new  convert  is  often  hotter  than  that  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  professor,  and  in  accordance  with  this  rule  we  see 
that  at  Goodwood  free-trade  is  reduced  to  practice,  whereas  at 
Manchester  it  still  rests  a  good  deal  in  theory.  The  Cup  course 
at  Goodwood  is  an  exact  type  of  the  competition  to  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  invited  to  commit  the  English  paper- 
makers  It  has  been  alleged  that,  if  paper  were  largely  made  in 
the  great  towns  of  the  North,  such  a  proposal  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.  A  democracy  has  a  tendency,  hitherto  not  gene¬ 
rally  understood,  towards  protection,  and  if  you  w’ant  to  see  a 
grand  example  of  unselfish  legislation,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conduct  of  the  aristocracy  who  subscribe  for  the  Goodwood 
Cup. 

We  can  only  hope  that,  if  Mr.  Cobden  should  prevail  in  his 
proposal  for  giving  weight  to  foreigners,  the  English  competitors 
may  run,  under  the  disadvantage  which  he  seeks  to  lay  upon 
them,  as  gallantly  and  as  successfully  as  did  the  winner  of  the 
Cup  this  week  at  Goodwood.  Really  we  do  not  think  that  the 
prospects  of  native  industry  ever  looked  so  mournful  as  in  the 
list  of  entries  for  this  race.  The  foreigner  buys  our  horses, 
breeds  from  them,  and  imports  the  produce  back  again  to  this 
country,  where  he  trains  it  in  our  own  manner  and  mounts  it 
with  our  best  jockeys,  and  then  competes  with  English  owners 
at  an  allowance  of  fourteen  pounds.  With  a  due  sense  of  our 
liberality,  three  French  and  four  American  horses  promised  to 
appear  at  Goodwood.  The  most  dreaded  of  these  visitors  was 
Dangu,  who,  at  equal  weights,  had  run  a  good  fourth  in  the 
Derby,  only  Thormanby,  Wizard,  and  Horror  being  ahead  of 
him.  The  two  first-named  horses  were  now  out  of  the  way ; 
aud  over  a  course  twice  as  long  as  Epsom  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
Horror  could  not  maintain  his  slight  advantage  under  a  stone' 
difference  in  weight.  But  if  Horror  could  not  uphold  the  national 
honour,  what  other  horse  could  ?  There  was  Butterfly,  the  winner 
of  the  Oaks,  giving,  by  the  privilege  of  her  sex,  only  ten  pounds 
to  Dangu,  and  no  better  able  to  afford  it  than  Horror  was  to  give 
a  stone.  As  it  turned  out,  Dangu  did  not  start,  and  thus  many 
predictions  were  overthrown ;  but  two  of  his  compatriots  and 
two  Americans  came  to  the  post,  and  with  them  only  four 
English  horses — a  sight  which  Mr.  Cobden  really  ought  not  to 
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have  missed.  One  of  the  Americans,  Starke,  had  been  already 
a  successful  performer  over  this  course,  and  he  had  now  the 
maturity  of  five  years,  with  the  weight  of  only  four.  The 
other  American  horse,  Optimist,  would  have,  it  might  be  thought, 
a  tolerably  easy  business  in  leading  during  the  early  part  of  the 
race,  so  as  to  make  the  pace,  as  it  is  called,  for  Starke.  The 
American  visitors  to  Goodwood  felt  some  assurance  that  they  had 
got  into  a  good  thing,  while  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rested 
generally,  but  not  very  confidently,  upon  Horror. 

The  start  for  this  race  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  this 
kind  of  spectacles.  On  the  left  of  the  grand  stand  is  a  round 
hill,  of  the  usual  form  of  those  on  which  the  remains  of 
Homan  camp3  are  found.  The  course  on  which  the  short 
races  are  run  extends  in  a  straight  line  from  the  base  of  this  hill 
past  the  stand,  and  the  long  course  run  over  for  the  Cup  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  straight  run  a  loop-shaped  course 
upon  the  right.  Thus  the  horses  start  on  the  left,  pass  the 
stand,  and  go  some  way  down  the  straight,  and  then  turn  into  the 
loop  and  gallop  away  from  the  spectators  and  disappear  for 
awhile  behind  a  rising  ground,  and  then  return  to  sight,  and 
presently  again  enter  into  the  straight  and  traverse  it  a  second 
time — but  now  from  right  to  left — and  again  passing  the 
stand,  they  finish  almost  at  their  starting-point  at  the  base 
of  the  Roman  hill.  The  rise  of  this  hill  speedily  checks 
the  most  headlong  run,  and  pulling  up  after  a  race  is  there¬ 
fore  at  Goodwood  an  easy  matter.  But  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  start,  which  takes  place  nearly  at  the  same  spot,  and 
within  easy  view  of  the  spectators.  The  green  slope  of  the  hill, 
which  is  dotted  with  parties  stretched  at  ease  and  in  full  view 
of  the  race,  forms  the  background  to  the  restless  shifting  body 
of  bright-clad  horsemen.  Before  the  spectators  is  the  course, 
and  the  beautiful  hills  amid  which  it  winds,  and  behind  them 
are  the  verdant  slopes  and  noble  trees  of  Goodwood  Park,  and 
in  the  furthest  distance  gleams  the  sea.  In  a  race  which  carries 
the  horses  so  far  afield,  the  colours  of  the  riders  become  very 
important.  The  well-known  orange  of  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  can  at 
no  distance  be  mistaken  for  anything  else;  and  the  equally 
familiar  white  of  Captain  Christie,  who  owns  Horror,  and  the 
white  with  black  shades,  in  which  Butterfly’s  jockey  rides,  can 
be  distinguished  without  a  glass,  so  long  as  the  horses  are  to  be 
seen  at  all.  And  now  they  are  off  and  past  the  stand,  and  the 
first  important  feature  in  the  race  is,  that  Starke,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  last  two,  is  “  going  through  his  horses,”  as  the  phrase 
is,  in  order  to  force  the  pace,  because  his  stable-companion, 
Optimist,  who  had  been  put  in  to  do  this  service  for  him,  cannot 
manage  it.  Starke  soon  begins  to  show  towards  the  van,  but  one 
of  the  French  horses,  Zouave,  now  takes  a  decided  lead,  going 
ahead  with  a  superfluity  of  energy  which  must  surely  tell  upon  him 
before  the  race  is  done,  even  allowing  for  his  advantage  of 
fourteen  pounds.  In  watching  the  progress  of  this  gallant 
animal,  one  is  reminded  of  the  celebrated  question  of  the  hunts¬ 
man  to  a  French  fox -hunter — “  Hulloa  there,  you  sir;  do  you 
think  you  can  catch  a  fox?”  and  of  the  spirited  reply — “I 
do  not  know,  mon  ami;  but  I  vil  try.”  Certainly  the  brave 
Zouave  will  try  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  but  it  may  be  found  that 
he  is  expending  himself  prematurely  in  a  vainglorious  effort  to 
maintain  an  unnecessary  amount  of  forwardness.  The  expe¬ 
rienced  in  cup-races  predict  that  Zouave  will  “  come  back,”  and 
think  that  one  horse  at  least  of  the  invading  force  has  been  made 
safe.  However,  Zouave  is  still  ahead,  and  next  to  him  is  the 
other  French  horse,  Gustave,  bearing  the  popular  blue  and 
yellow  of  Baron  Rothschild.  Starke  is  drawing  towards  the 
front,  and  Butterfly  has  dropped  into  the  rear.  The  friends  of 
Horror  can  see  that  he  is  trying  to  pass  Gustave  just  as  they 
disappear  behind  the  hill.  As  they  return  to  view,  it  is  seen 
that  lie  has  fallen  back,  and  his  chance  is  out.  And  now  Starke 
takes  up  the  running,  and  leaves  the  two  Frenchmen  second  and 
third.  If  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  we  shall  have  to  repent 
that  free-trade  was  ever  carried  to  such  lengths  upon  the  turf. 
Horror  is  beat,  and  Butterfly,  and  Starke  leads  into  the  straight. 
But,  happily  for  the  honour  of  England,  there  is  a  trainer  named 
John  Scott  who  has  sent  to  the  post  in  admirable  condition  a. 
chestnut  three-year-old  called  Sweetsauce — a  horse  which  was 
well  thought  of  as  a  two-year-old,  but  has  not  been  much  men¬ 
tioned  during  the  present  year.  Thoughout  the  race  Sweetsauce 
has  been  in  a  good  place — neither  prominently  first  nor  last — 
and  now  he  goes  up  to  Starke,  who  is  beaten  belore  the  horses 
pass  the  Stand.  Gustave  and  Zouave  are  used  up  by  their  early 
efforts,  and  Sweetsauce  canters  easily  away  and  beats  them 
by  some  ten  or  a  dozen  lengths,  amid  the  delighted  plaudits  of 
the  assembly,  who  feared  but  one  minute  ago  that  the  Goodwood 
Cup  must  cross  the  water..  Nothing  could  surpass  the  ease  with 
which  Sweetsauce  performed  this  feat,  adding,  as  he  did,  another 
to  the  many  unexpected  triumphs  of  John  Scott’s  stable.  It  was 
indeed  time  for  some  potent  charmer  to  intervene,  when  French¬ 
men  and  Americans  were  making  the  cup-race  such  a  very  inter¬ 
national  affair. 

But  we  have  said  that  Goodwood  races  are  eminently  a  national 
festival,  and  so  they  are.  They  have  more  of  the  character 
which  we  suppose  was  common  fifty  years  ago  than  any  other  of 
the  great  meetings,  and  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity  doubtless 
is,  that  the  race-course  is  nearly  five  miles  from  any  railway- 
station.  To  use  a  plain  word,  Goodw  ood  is  not  as  yet  Cockney  fled, 
because  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  prevent  the 
hordes  of  the  metropolis  from  pouring  themselves  forth  upon  its 
hill,  as  they  now  do  at  Epsom,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  Ascot. 


The  bulk  of  the  visitors  to  Goodwood  seem  to  be  either  a 
select  aristocratic  party,  or  racing  men,  or  the  people  of 
the^  neighbourhood,  and  the  indefatigable  sight-seers  of  the 
capital  form  a  minority.  It  is  quite  refreshing,  after  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  spectacles  at  which  the  whole  world  of  London  has 
assisted,  to  be  present  at  something  really  worth  seeing,  and  to 
be  able  to  see  it  without  incessant  efforts  to  keep  one’s  place. 
At  Goodwood  everybody  has  room  both  to  examiue  the  horses 
and  to  watch  the  racing,  and  to  move  about  over  the  course  and 
the  adjacent  hills  ;  and  especially  the  humbler  classes — who  have 
walked  or  driven  in  light  carts  and  waggons  to  the  scene  of  sport 
— enjoy  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  them  generally  in  times 
when  this  realm  of  England  was  less  thickly  peopled  than  it  is 
now,  and  was,  in  various  other  respects,  in  a  backward  and 
unimproved  state.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  make  at 
least  one  “  ramble  beyond  railways”  while  still  within  easy  reach 
of  London ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  sport  and  the  beauty  and 
tranquillity  of  the  scene  combine  to  make  the  Goodwood  Cup 
day  one  of  the  most  delightful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  truly 
English,  of  holidays. 


AMERICAN  DOCKYARD  PURITY. 


ri'lHAT  nepotism  and  jobbery  are  the  peculiar  faults  of  a  ruling 
X  aristocracy,  and  corruption  a  peculiarly  aristocratic  instru¬ 
ment  of  rule,  are,  as  we  all  know,  fundamental  dogmas  of  the 
Birmingham  school  of  politics  and  the  Liverpool  school  of 
finance.  Middle-class  statesmen  don’t  job  (perhaps  because,  as 
the  Scotchman  said  of  English  purists,  they  have  no  relatives), 
and  they  don’t  retain  power  by  bribery  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  bribe — even  keeping  out  of  sight  the  notorious  fact  that 
only  lords  and  gentlemen  are  wicked  enough  to  do  so.  Such  is 
the  Radical  doctrine — such  the  orthodox  creed  of  Administra¬ 
tive,  Financial,  and  Parliamentary  Reformers.  It  is  certainly  a 
doctrine  in  some  respects  opposed  to  theoretical  pi-obability.  It 
may  be  said  that,  though  a  nobleman  has  more  family  pride  and  a 
more  limited  choice  ofemployments  than  a  merchant  or  a  solicitor, 
the  latter,  if  in  office,  could  job  with  much  greater  impunity — 
every  one  knowing  the  relations  of  Lord  A.  or  the  Duke  of  B., 
while  Mr.  Smith  might  appoint  twenty  nephews  without  being 
once  found  out  by  the  public.  It  might  be  urged,  also,  that  a 
man  of  high  social  standing  can  do  comparatively  well  without 
bribery,  as  his  name  and  position  are  recommendations  almost  as 
good  as  the  money  of  the  parvenu .  It  might  be  urged,  further, 
that  hereditary  fortune  enables  a  man  to  be  independent  in  his 
political  course,  while  statesmen  not  so  qualified  must,  as  a  class, 
be  men  who  adopt  politics  as  a  profession,  and  mean  to  make 
their  profession  pay.  Few  men  can  earn  an  independence  by 
that  period  of  life  at  which  the  political  career  of  a  statesman 
ought  to  commence.  Finally,  office  being  of  greater  utility  to 
the  professional  than  to  the  aristocratic  politician,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  former  would  be  tempted  to  bribe  his  way  to 
power  with  the  public  money,  as  he  could  not  with  his  own.  But 
what  are  theories  against  facts  ?  Let  us  look  to  that  democratic 
paradise  where  Liberty  and  Equality  reign  triumphant,  where 
Peers  are  non-existent  and  county  families  unknow  n.  There  we 
find  middle-class  statesmen  and  politicians  who  live  on  their  con¬ 
gressional  salaries.  Surely  American  statesmen  never  bribe — 
surely  members  of  Congress  are  unstained  by  jobbery  ? 

We  have  formerly  had  something  to  say  upon  that  department 
of  American  administration  in  which,  as  they  have  no  army,  their 
superiority  to  our  effete  aristocracy  ought  to  be  most  strikingly 
visible.  It  is  in  respect  of  the  defensive  expenditure  of  the 
country  that  the  latter  are  most  accused  of  w'aste  and  favouritism; 
and  we  ought,  of  course,  to  find  economy,  impartiality,  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  in  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States, 
shaming  us  into  a  confession  of  our  inferiority.  How  ought 
we,  in  the  presence  of  the  Report  on  the  State  of  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  to  blush  for  Portsmouth  and  Dover  !  How  ought 
our  members  for  Devonport  to  hang  their  heads  when  they 
read  the  correspondence  of  the  immaculate  M.C.’s  for  New 
York  and  Brooklyn ! 

In  this  country,  the  appointments  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Crown  are  held,  though  technically  “during pleasure,” practically 
during  good  behaviour.  They  are  bestowed,  not  unfrequently, 
as  rewards  for  political  services,  but  they  are  not  considered  or 
treated  as  political  offices.  Their  holders  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  interfere  in  political  contests,  and  are  never  removed  on 
political  grounds.  The  dismissal  of  a  civil  servant  on  the  ground 
that  his  political  views,  or  those  of  the  patron  through  whose  in¬ 
fluence  he  had  been  appointed,  differed  from  those  of  the  existing 
Government  would  utterly  ruin  the  Minister  who  should  commit 
so  gross  a  breach  of  well-understood  usage  and  public  good 
faith.  In  consequence,  w  e  enjoy  the  services  of  a  body  of  men 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
perfectly  competent  to  conduct  the  work  of  their  respective 
departments  under  a  Minister  wholly  unacquainted  at  first  with 
his  new  duties.  But  for  this  permanent  staff,  the  business  of 
the  nation  would  be  thrown  into  utter  confusion  at  every  change 
of  Administration— in  fact,  such  a  change  would  hardly  be 
possible.  And  if  the  whole  of  the  subordinates  of  Government 
went  out  with  their  party,  the  amount  of  patronage  that  would 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  of  a  successful  faction,  anil 
the  personal  interests  involved  in  every  party  contest,  would 
create  an  amount  of  corruption,  and  a  bitterness  of  political 
feeling,  such  as  England  has  not  witnessed  since  the  Revolution 
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The  rule  in  the  United  States  was  formerly  the  same  as  ours — only 
tho  chiefs  of  departments,  or  Ministers  properly  so  called,  going 
out  of  office  with  their  head.  Even  in  1S41  this  principle  was 
re-affirmed  by  Mr.  Tyler  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  and 
it  has  generallj'  been  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  or 
11  epublican  party.  But  the  Democrats,  since  General  Jackson’s 
accession  to  power  in  1829,  have  systematically  set  it  aside  ;  and 
at  present  it  may  be  said  that  all  Civil  offices,  or  nearly  all.  except 
the  judiciary,  are  political  appointments,  held  realty  “  during 
pleasure”  and  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  party  that  bestows 
them.  The  policeman  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  Mayor  of  the  City  as  being  a  steady  partisan,  or  the  nominee 
of  an  influential  friend.  Clerks  and  agents  are  appointed  by  the 
heads  of  departments  at  Washington  on  similar  grounds  and  on 
a  similar  tenure  ;  and  we  learn  the  result  from  the  Report  already 
referred  to.  “  Places  such  as  those  of  clerk,  postmaster, 
mail-agent,  messenger,  doorkeeper,  and  day-labourer  are  made  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  party  advantage.”  Even  contracts  are 
awarded  only  to  political  friends.  No  Eepublican,  it  would 
seem,  need  hope  for  permission  to  supply  stationery  or  clothing, 
coals  or  timber,  for  the  public  service  under  a  Democratic 
Presidency.  In  this  way  not  merely  the  whole  patronage  of 
the  Government,  as  the  words  would  be  understood  in  England, 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  its  civil,  and  great  part  of  its  defensive 
expenditure,  is  converted  into  an  engine  of  political  influence. 
Americanstatesmen  cannot  afford  to  bribe  with  their  own  money — 
their  active  partisans  are  not  satisfied  with  the  small  chance  of  an 
appointment  to  an  accidental  vacancy.  The  public  offices  are  the 
spoil  of  the  electioneering  agents  and  energetic  canvassers  of  the 
victorious  faction — a  spoil  over  which  they  fight  fiercely  among 
themselves,  but  which  is  regarded  as  the  indisputable  property  of 
the  party.  The  public  expenditure  supplies  well-understood  means 
of  carrying  doubtful  elections — means  applied  on  a  scale  more 
lavish  than  any  English  party,  no  matter  how  aristocratic  its 
composition  or  how  generous  its  supporters,  can  ever  aspire  to 
imitate.  A  standing  army  of  partisans  is  kept  on  foot  under  the 
name  of  a  Civil  Service  ;  and  lucrative  contracts  are  arranged  to 
repay  munificent  subscriptions  to  party  expenses,  while  comfort¬ 
able  sinecures  reward  the  exertions  of  patriotic  editors  and 
skilful  “  Men  in  the  Moon.” 

When  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Administration  came  into  power,  it  found 
the  practice  of  making  every  dockyard  place,  from  that  of  day- 
labourers  upwards  (except,  apparently,  the  few  filled  by  naval 
officers),  a  matter  of  political  patronage  completely  established 
by  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Touccy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  the  aid  of  the  members  for  New  York  (all  Democrats),  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  organize  this  system  afresh.  It  was  arranged  that  a 
master  workman  should  be  appointed  from  each  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  into  which  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
of  New  York  (of  which  Brooklyn  is  a  part  or  suburb),  is 
divided  ;  and  that  the  patronage  of  the  yard — the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  workmen  of  every  description  —  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  equally  divided  among  the  said  districts,  the 
selection  being  lodged  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  master 
workmen,  but  exercised  (as  was  well  understood)  for  the  benefit, 
and  at  the  dictation  of  their  patrons  of  the  House  of  Itepre- 
sentatives.  “  The  division  of  patronage,”  says  the  lxeport,  “  was 
well  known  in  the  yard.  Each  master  workman  understood 
to  whom  he  and  each  of  his  fellows  owed  their  places.  Thus  the 
constructive  engineer,  the  master  plumber,  and  the  master 
blockmaker  represented  Mr.  Sickles  ;  the  master  painter  repre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Searing;  the  master  sparrnaker,  master  blacksmith, 
and  timber  inspector  represented  Mr.  Maclay ;  the  master 
labourer  under  the  constructive  engineer,  the  master  boat-builder, 
and  the  master  ship-carpenter  represented  Mr.  Taylor;  the 
master  caulker  represented  Mr.  Cochrane ;  and  the  master 
stonecutter  represented  Mr.  Ward.”  Two  other  members 
of  the  Congress  (Mr.  Ilaskin  and  Mr.  Clark)  had  at  first 
their  “  representatives”  in  the  yard ;  but  when  those 
gentlemen  took  up  a  position  displeasing  to  Government  on 
the  Kansas  question,  one  of  their  nominees  was  dismissed, 
and  the  other  anticipated  dismissal  by  resigning.  “  Most  of  the 
members  of  Congress  went  to  the  yard  during  working  hours  to 
look  after  their  interests.”  Earnestly  did  they  press  on  the 
master  workmen  the  employment  of  men  who,  however  unfit  for 
work,  were  yet  “good  for  a  vote”  on  the  side  of  their  patrons. 
The  master-workmen,  threatened  and  badgered,  “  preferred 
packing  the  yard  with  idle  and  unskilful  workmen  to  risking 
their  own  places.”  One  member  of  Congress  writes  to  a  master- 
workman  : — “  I  will  have  my  proportion  of  men  under  you;  if 
you  do  not  give  them  I  will  lodge  charges  against  you.  You 
have  turned  away  all  the  men  but  one  from  my  district  already. 
Unless  you  rectify  this  injustice  I  will  make  application  that  you 
be  turned  out.”  Another  threatens  to  remove  a  master-painter 
for  discharging  a  drunken  reprobate,  and  does  his  best  to  fulfil 
his  threat  nay,  it  appears,  is  successful.  In  support  of  a 
prulegu  afterwards  shown  to  have  been  a  thief,  the  Hon.  George 
J  ay  lor  writes,  “  I  cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
dismissal.  Another — the  notorious  Mr.  Sickles — complains  to 
the  naval  department  that  his  district  has  not  its  due  share  of 
public  wages  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  writes  to  the 
commandant  of  the  yard — a  commodore  in  the  service— to  “in¬ 
quire  and  report  on  the  matter.  The  whole  system  is  one  great 
scramble  of  jobbery,  in  which  the  public  interests  are  never  once 
regarded,  even  by  the  highest  officers  of  State.  What  the  work¬ 
men  employed  under  such  regulations  were  wo  may  easily  guess. 


“Worthless  persons,  old  men  physically  unable  to  work,  very 
indifferent  hands,  many  of  whom  cannot  obtain  work  from 
private  employers,”  were  good  enough  for  the  public.  “  Labourers 
were  employed  to  act  as  clerks  and  work  as  carpenters” — some¬ 
times  ranked  as  first-class  painters  or  blacksmiths,  and  paid 
accordingly.  But  all  these  men  had  two  qualifications— votes,  or 
influence  with  voters,  and  democratic  “  principles ;”  and  these 
only  were  required  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  members  of 
Congress.  Thus  the  Federal  Exchequer  maintained  at  its  own 
expense  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  party  in  New  York, 
and  the  national  purse  supplied  all  deficiencies  in  party  subscrip¬ 
tions.  At  last,  when  the  evil  became  intolerable,  the  two  chief 
officers  of  the  yard — sailors  and  not  politicians — remonstrated 
against  the  intrusion  of  some  unnecessary  voters.  It  was  the  eve 
of  an  election.  Commodore  Kearny  was  “  relieved  from  duty,” 
and  Commander  Bootes  ordered  to  Washington.  There  was  an 
interregnum  of  some  days,  and  in  that  time  the  election  was 
completed. 

The  Navy  Agent  at  New  York,  like  the  coal  agent  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  takes  a  somewhat  lax  view  of  his  duties,  and  draws  a  salary 
of  some  3000  dollars  (Cool.)  for  allowing  a  democratic  firm  in 
New  York  to  supply  nearly  all  the  goods  required,  or  demanded, 
by  the  master-workmen  and  others  in  the  yard,  at  rates  reported 
by  the  commandant  to  be  “  far  above  market  prices.”  The  store¬ 
keeper,  who  receives  rather  more  than  half  as  much,  has  a  berth 
still  easier,  if  possible.  No  inventoi’y  has  been  taken  in  his  de¬ 
partment  for  years,  and  “  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  public  stores  from  the  accounts  of  the  department.” 
All  stores  of  a  permanent  character — watches  and  instruments,  „ 
for  example — supplied  to  ships  were  till  recently  charged  as 
expended,  and  no  account  was  kept  of  stores  returned.  The 
consequent  waste  and  pilfering  were  of  course  extensive ;  and 
though  the  only  thing  the  present  storekeeper  is  reported  to  have 
achieved  is  the  reform  of  this  abuse,  it  was  probably  worth  his 
salary.  But  he  enjoys  something  very  like  a  sinecure,  as  he  is 
an  active  editor  in  New  York,  transacts  the  business  of  the  office 
entirety  through  his  son,  who  draws  a  salary  as  chief  clerk, 
seldom  attends  at  the  yard,  “  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week,” 
and  gives  not  one-seventh  of  his  time  to  his  official  duties.  If  Mr. 
Bright  or  Mr.  Williams  could  lay  hold  of  such  a  public  servant 
in  this  country,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  would  find  his  place 
almost  as  uncomfortable  as  insecure.  In  America,  however,  a 
situation  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  thought  an  appropriate  re- 
taining-fee  for  the  editor  of  a  second-class  paper. 

It  does  seem,  from  these  facts,  vouched  as  they  are  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  ascertained  on  irre¬ 
fragable  evidence,  that  we  may  have  something  to  learn  from  the 
United  States  in  the  way  of  avoidance,  if  not  of  imitation. 
Certainty,  if  we  are  to  have  bribery,  it  had  better  be  at  the  cost 
of  individuals  than  at  that  of  the  Exchequer.  No  corruption 
can  be  so  lavish  as  that  for  which  the  public  purse  provides  funds 
- — none  so  costly  or  so  perilous  as  that  which  consists  in  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  administrative  patronage  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  faction.  “Shocking  examples”  have  their  value  ;  and 
unpleasant  as  is  the  task  of  wading  through  hundreds  of  pages 
filled  with  the  records  of  meanness,  dishonesty,  and  disregard  of 
duty  in  places  high  and  low  alike,  we  will  not  blame  Mr.  Bright 
for  having  compelled  our  attention  to  comparisons  which,  however 
proverbially  odious,  are  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  country 
or  her  Constitution. 

THE  NEW  FOREIGN  OFFICE  AND  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

N  Monday,  July  9,  Mr.  D.  Fortescue  asked  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works  “  whether  it  was  his  intention,  in  the 
course  of  tho  present  session,  to  submit  Mr.  Scott’s  amended 
designs  for  the  new  Foreign  Office  to  the  inspection  of  members 
of  that  House;  and  if  so,  when?”  Mr.  Cowper  said  that 
“  Mr.  Scott  had  prepared  a  design  for  the  elevation  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  that  design  was  still  under  consideration.  He  hoped 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  honourable  member’s  question  in  a  few 
days.”  And  now  we  are  at  the  28th  day  of  July,  and  a  question 
which  realty  ought  to  have  needed  no  answer  seems  to  be  as  far  off 
solution  as  ever.  We  must  recal  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
After  Lord  Palmerston’s  memorable  denunciation  of  that  Gothic 
architecture  which  he  did  not  understand,  with  which  the  last 
session  concluded,  the  solitary  promise  survived,  that  during 
the  present  session,  before  any  vote  was  taken,  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  should  have  full  and  ample  opportunity  of 
judging  of  certain  plans.  Those  plans,  be  it  remembered,  were 
Mr.  Scott’s  original,  unrevised,  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
Gothic  design,  and  a  certain  design  which,  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  and  spring,  he  was  to  elaborate,  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Lord  Palmerston’s  views  of  what  art  ought  to  be. 
In  other  words,  Mr,  Scott  committed  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  an  alternative  Italianizing  design,  to  enter  into  competition 
with  his  own  original  self-inspired  composition.  These  two 
designs  Lord  Palmerston  pledged  himself  to  submit  to  Parliament 
during  the  present  session. 

Of  course,  opinious  differed  as  to  Mr.  Scott’s  deference  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  both  for  artistic  and  moral  reasons.  Mr.  Scott  had 
impregnable  grounds  for  taking  a  high  stand  in  the  matter. 
Merely  as  a  matter  of  business,  he  had  received  the  commission ; 
his  designs  had  been  accepted  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works;  and  public  opinion  and  professional  feeling  might  rea¬ 
sonably  have  urged  him  to  claim  the  letter  of  the  bond  and 
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tlie  fulfilment,  of  the  contract.  Further,  many  felt  that,  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  ignorant  dictation  on  a  matter  of  art, 
Mr.  Scott  compromised  his  own  artistic  principles,  and  that,  in 
consenting  to  work  under  such  inspiration,  he  was  foregoing  a 
high  moral  position.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said,  on  the 
ethical  as  well  as  resthetieal  ground,  on  the  other  side.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  Premier’s  obstinacy  would  not  submit 
to  a  Pointed  design,  many  of  Mr.  Scott’s  friends,  and  even  many 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  devotees  of  Pointed,  felt  that  an 
Italianizing  design  from  a  Pointed  architect  would  be  a  better 
thing  than  a  mere  Palladianism. 

But,  without  going  further  into  this  matter  at  present,  the  fact 
remains,  that  Mr.  Scott  did  prepare  an  Italianizing  elevation  suited 
to  his  old  plan.  This  design,  together  with  Mi-.  Scott’s  original 
Gothic  design  approved  by  the  late  Government,  Lord  Palmerston 
pledged  himself  to  submit  to  Parliament.  Now,  to  submit  a 
thing  to  Parliament  does  not  mean  to  call,  on  the  ist  of  August, 
for  the  opinion  of  the  five  dozen  adherents  of  Government  who 
are  left  to  wind  up  the  session.  It  is  very  reasonably  asked  why 
Mr.  Scott’s  two  designs  were  not,  as  Lord  Palmerston  pledged 
himself  that  they  should  be,  submitted  to  Parliament  last  May  ? 
Were  they  ready?  We  find  upon  inquiry  that  they  were. 
Sightly  or  wrongly,  Mr.  Scott  so  far  yielded  to  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  dictation  that  he  submitted  his  “  revised  elevation”  to 
his  Lordship.  We  have  not  seen  that  elevation,  and  can  give  no 
opinion  of  its  merits.  It  is  round-arched,  and  is  founded,  we 
suppose,  on  the  earlier  Venetian  palaces  and  other  buildings  of 
corresponding  date  in  North  Italy.  Whether  it  is  a  mere  revival 
of  this  Lombardic  architecture,  or  an  attempt  to  adopt  its  spirit 
with  a  view  to  tl^e  elaboration  of  a  new  round-arched  style- — a 
possible  form,  in  other  words,  which  Classical  might  have  taken, 
had  it  not  been  arrested  by  the  pointed  arch — we  do  not  know. 
We  speak  from  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Scott’s  round-arched 
elevation,  but  we  are  quite  certain  that  it  cannot  be  equal 
to  his  original  Pointed  design.  This  revived  Lombardic  is  no 
more  a  style  than  Tudor  ;  so  that  our  prepossessions  are  decidedly 
against  the  new  design,  which,  however,  we  have  no  doubt  is,  as 
everything  from  its  author  must  be,  very  clever. 

.  This,  however,  is  not  the  matter.  Mr.  Scott  fulfilled  his  part 
of  a  bargain  into  which  perhaps  he  ought  never  to  have  entered. 
What  does  Lord  Palmerston  do  P  Though  distinctly  pledged  to 
submit.  Mr.  Scott's  two  designs,  Lord  Palmerston  makes  a  private 
effort  in  favour  of  his  beloved  Palladium  He  either  com¬ 
missions  or  permits  Mr.  Garling,  the  prizeman  in  the  War  Office 
competition,  to  prepare  him  a  design  embodying  the  pure  and 
simple  Palmerstonian  idea.  This  little  scheme  became  known, 
and  it  is  understood  that  many  members  of  Parliament  strongly 
remonstrated  against  it,  both  as  unfair  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  as 
inconsistent  with  the  pledge  given  to  Parliament.  This  remon¬ 
strance  had  some  effect.  The  plot  broke  down,  Mr.  Garling 
and  his  Palmerstonian  ideal  have  not  been  heard  of,  and  the 
artistic  world  have  been  deprived  of  the  chance  of  knowing  what 
the  genuine  Palmerston  style  of  art  precisely  is.  But  now, 
though  Mr.  Gatling's  design  failed,  it  was  possible,  as  an 
alternative  to  Mr.  Scott’s  revised  design,  to  pick  holes  in  the 
design  itself.  Consequently,  Lord  Palmerston,  instead  of  referring 
it  to  Parliament  as  he  had  promised,  referred  it  to  a  jury  of 
experts  on  the  chance  that  they  would  pronounce  against  it. 
Messrs.  Cockerell,  Burn,  and  Fergusson  were  called  in,  as  it  was 
hoped,  to  condemn  the  new  design  of  Mr.  Scott.  Like  Balaam, 
they  ended  by  blessing.  Exact  unanimity  in  the  judgment 
formed  by  three  architects,  each  having  his  own  taste  and 
style,  on  the  merits  of  a  design  prepared  by  a  fourth  architect, 
is  almost  more  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  yet,  as  we  are 
informed — and  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  acquire  information 
in  the  matter— the  three  referees,  Messrs.  Cockerell,  Burn,  and 
Fergusson,  have  reported  on  the  whole  very  favourably  of  the 
revised  design. 

We  now  ask  what  is  the  excuse  for  further  delay  ?  Lord 
Palmerston  has  promised  to  submit  Mr.  Scott’s  original  design 
and  his  modified  design  to  Parliament.  With  Parliament  the 
decision  must  remain — why  is  not  the  issue  submitted?  Can 
it  now  be  fairly  submitted  at  all  ?  At  the  fag  end  of  a  session, 
and  with  the  fag  end  of  the  senators,  can  anything  that  may  be 
done  now  be  the  decision  of  Parliament  promised  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston?  And  if  the  matter  is  to  tail  over  to  another  session,  another 
difficulty  occurs.  The  India  Council  have  undertaken  to  purchase 
part  of  the  Government  site  in  Downing-street  for  the  new 
India  Office,  and  they  are  furious  at  the  delay.  Already  they 
are  trying  to  get  another  site,  and  probably  the  result  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  obstinacy  and  crotchets  will  be,  that  the  India 
Council  will  be  off  their  bargain ;  and,  in  that  case,  not  only 
will  the  Government  lose  a  customer  for  the  vacant  site,  but 
the  chance  will  be  irretrievably  lost  of  making  those  two 
great  public  offices — the  Foreign  and  the  India  Office — a 
grand  architectural  w  hole,  and  a  uniform  group  surrounding  a 
noble  quadrangle.  Again  and  again,  we  say,  let  the  issue  now 
be  tried.  Ingenuity  has  exhausted  all  its  resources  for  opposition 
and  delay.  Let  the  artistic  judgment  now  be  pronounced 
between  Mr.  Scott’s  old  design  and  his  new  one.  The  case  is  an 
unusual  one  in  which  a  man  is  pitted  against  himself.  Butin  this 
competition  we  have  no  hesitation  as  to  which  side  to  take. 
Although  we  have  not  seen  the  Semi-Byzantine,  or  Mixo- 
Lombardic  of  the  revised  design,  our  artistic  prepossessions  are 
decidedly  against  it.  There  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  it — a 
pre-Gothic,  round-headed  style  is  a  different  thing  from  a  round-  I 


headed  style  debased  through  effete  and  corrupt  Pointed,  which 
is  what  Palladian  is.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Scott’s  pre- 
Gothic  is  a  better  thing  than  Mr.  Garling’s  post-Gothic — that  the 
attempt  to  revive  Lombardic  is  artistically  superior  to  the  mere 
club-house  architecture  which  Lord  Palmerston  thinks  he  ad¬ 
mires.  But  in  comparing  Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Scott  we  must 
remember  that  in  his  second  design  he  works  in  shackles— he 
submits  to  dictation — he  executes  an  order.  In  the  old  free¬ 
handed  and  freehearted  design,  he  worked  from  his  own  soul. 
In  the  one  case,  he  is  an  artist — in  the  other,  he  executes  an 
order.  And  we  are  not  to  forget  that,  as  regards  the  Gothic  de¬ 
sign,  the  expense  is  already  incurred,  the  working  drawings  are 
carried  out,  the  builders’  tenders  are  received.  Parliament  has 
already  voted  enough  for  the  foundations,  and  if  anotheryearis  lost 
it  will  be  entirely  for  a  private  personal  whim  of  Lord  Palmerston’s. 
The  question  is  not  now  one  of  simple  choice  as  a  competition, 
but  whether  a  design  universally  allowed  (as  Mr.  Scott’s  first 
design  is)  to  be  of  first-rate  excellence  in  its  style — a  design 
already  accepted  by  Government,  and  one  on  which  the  architect 
must  necessarily  have  a  very  large  commission — is  to  be  abandoned 
on  no  ground  whatever  but  Lord  Palmerston’s  personal  and 
individual  prejudices. 


A  LESSON  FOR  LIFE. 

HIS  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  last  new  comedy,  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  the  recent  occasion  of  a 
performance  by  the  Civil  Service  Regiment  of  Volunteers  in  aid 
of  the  Band  Fund,  and  received  with  unbounded  applause  by  an 
audience  of  that  select  character  which  usually  distinguishes  the 
spectators  of  amateur  exhibitions.  It  is  already  printed,  but  pro¬ 
bably  it  will  not  bo  played  again,  unless  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  which  attended  its  first  production. 

We  are  taught  by  Aristotle  to  distinguish  between  priority  by 
nature  and  priority  with  respect  to  knowledge.  Thus  Caractacus 
was  prior  by  nature  to  the  actual  Lord  Mayor,  but  many  a 
Cockney  urchin  will  be  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  civic 
magistrate  long  before  he  hears  of  the  British  worthy.  Applying 
this  distinction  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  comedy,  we  express 
our  opinion,  founded  solely  on  intrinsic  evidence,  that  this,  his 
newest  work,  is  new  in  the  order  of  knowledge,  not  in  the  order 
of  creation — in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  very  early  work  of  our 
prolific  dramatist,  though  a  fortnight  has  not  elapsed  since  stage- 
light  first  shone  upon  it,  and  though  we  may  here  and  there 
trace  the  mark  of  recent  influence. 

There  is  a  phase  of  human  experience  thi-ough  which  everyone 
must  pass,  save  those  who  stop  short  at  it  altogether,  and  which 
consists  in  the  belief  that  whatever  strongly  interests  ourselves 
and  our  immediate  connexions  is  an  object  of  interest  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  country  squires  of  the  old  school,  who  could  not 
comprehend  their  own  insignificance  when  they  reached  the  metro¬ 
polis,  never  outlived  the  phase  ;  and  it  sometimes  returns  on  occa¬ 
sions  even  to  men  of  broadly-extended  views.  When  a  couple  of 
old  Etonians  meet  and  discourse  of  their  early  days,  how-  fre¬ 
quently  does  the  w-hole  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  scholastic 
period  shrink  into  an  imperceptible  moment,  while  the  days  of 
boating  and  cricket  once  more  belong  to  the  present.  But  these 
revivals  of  the  past  are  only  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  personages.  The  old  Etonian  who  unceasingly  and  indis¬ 
criminately  regaled  the  whole  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  his  school  days  would  righteously  be  deemed  a  bore. 
Now,  the  Lesson  for  LJfe  exactly  reveals  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  a  youth  fresh  from  the  University  believes  that  the  whole 
w  orld  can  behold  things  in  general  from  an  academical  point  of 
view,  whereas  this  is  just  the  point  of  view  that  the  audience 
of  an  ordinary  theatre  cannot  be  expected  to  take.  Represented 
in  Parliament,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
without  visible  share  in  that  very  mixed  legislative  assembly  which 
makes  laws  for  the  London  drama ;  and  the  three  estates  of  boxes, 
pit,  and  gallery,  if  they  were  overwhelmed  with  debates  about  the 
“  Tripos,”  and  “  Ops,”  and  “  going  in  with  the  Poll,”  w-ould  feel 
somewhat  like  those  Sclavonians  of  the  year  1848  who,  jealous  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  Hungarian  language,  exclaimed, 
“Nolumus  Magyazari.”  A  few  idioms  of  the  kind,  artfully  scat¬ 
tered  about  to  give  something  like  local  colouring  to  a  dramatic 
picture,  are  all  very  well.  They  appeal  to  the  initiated,  and,  cau¬ 
tiously  used,  are  disregarded  by  the  ignorant ;  so  that  the  author 
may  say,  with  Clytemnestra’s  w  atchman — 

/.tadovaiv  avSoi,  kov  jxadovai  Xi'ido/iai. 

But  the  Lesson  for  Life  rests  entirely  on  an  academical  founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  sorrows  it  depicts  can  draw  tears  from  none  but 
academical  eyes.  When  the  unthrifty  undergraduate,  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  thinks  that  he  is  rusticated,  the  act-drop  descends 
upon  a  situation  of  horror;  and  all  ends  happily,  when,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  play,  the  delinquent  learns  that,  in  consequence  of 
certain  virtues,  the  sentence  has  not  been  pronounced  after  all. 
Here  the  motives  for  excessive  grief  and  joy  are  in  themselves  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate,  for  the  young  prodigal  is  the  son  of  a  poor  country 
clergyman  who  can  scarcely  pay  his  college  expenses,  and  his 
prospects  in  life  depend  altogether  on  his  academical  progress, 
which  a  sentence  of  rustication  would  seriously  impede.  But  to 
sympathize  with  such  a  state  of  things  a  very  special  audience  is 
required,  and  such  an  audience  can  hardly  be  expected  to  assemble 
within  the  precincts  of  a  metropolitan  theatre.  Hence  our  sup¬ 
position  that  the  piece  wTas  written  when  the  author’s  university 
experience  was  fresh,  and  his  theatrical  experience  slight. 
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The  story,  moreover,  is  almost  puerile  in  the  directness  of  its 
moral  tendency.  A  spendthrift,  who  causes  his  old  hither  to  sell 
his  library,  and  his  pretty  female  cousin  to  become  a  domestic 
governess,  and  then,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  win  a  wealthy 
widow,  repents  of  his  evil  ways,  is  just  the  person  who  would 
figure  in  a  tale  written  expressly  for  the  instruction  of  youth ; 
while,  morever,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  semi-Evangelical  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which,  if  a  little  densified,  would  qualify  him  for  a  pink 
tract.  The  wealthy  widow,  who  is  the  evil  genius  of  the  piece, 
is  likewise  aPuseyite,and  is  on  that  account  mildly  reproved  by  the 
hero’s  clerical  father;  and  at  the  endweare  notforced  to  be  satisfied 
with  those  promises  of  reform  which  are  commonly  made  by 
scapegraces  of  the  Charles  Surface  kind,  but  we  are  assured  in 
our  hopes  by  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  the  conversion  of  the  sinner, 
in  which  he  himself,  his  father,  and  his  pretty  cousin  all  take 
part — the  curtain  descending  in  the  midst  of  their  devotions. 
Were  there  a  fourth  act,  it  could  be  occupied  with  nothing  less 
than  a  revival.  The  tone  given  to  the  work  by  these  religious 
peculiarities  is  so  essentially  different  from  that  which  is  usually 
deemed  compatible  with  dramatic  entertainments,  that  we  must 
here  find  another  index  of  theatrical  inexperience,  more  especially 
as  the  skirmish  between  the  High  and  Low  Church  evidently 
belongs  to  the  great  cause  of  Cambridge  v.  Oxford — the  zealous 
Cantab  placing  enlightenment  and  progress  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cam,  while  he  lodges  mediaeval  superstition  on  those  of  the  Isis. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Lesson  for  Life  lies  in  the  truthfulness 
of  the  minor  details.  Countless  little  touches  of  character  reveal 
that  talent  of  Mr. Taylor’s  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Contested. 
Election  and  the  Overland  Route.  The  tutor  who,  while  he  is 
occupied  with  the  angry  investigation  of  a  disgraceful  gaming 
case,  peruses  a  German  letter  which  forms  part  of  the  evidence, 
and  then  pauses  in  his  anger  to  express  his  humble  belief  that  his 
translation  of  Schleiermacher’s  Introduction  to  Plato  has  made 
liis  Teutonic  erudition  generally  known,  L  a  capital  sketch  of 
erudite  complacency;  and  the  conversation  between  the  old 
clergyman  who  wants  to  sell  his  library  and  the  bibliomanic  noble 
whom  he  addresses  as  a  purchaser  is  a  neat  specimen  of  delicate 
satire.  The  clergyman  is  absolutely  ruined  by  the  profligacy 
of  his  son,  and  the  peer,  who  is  not  a  whit  more  fortunate  in 
his  offspring,  would  be  in  the  same  predicament  were  not  his 
wealtli  too  large  to  be  affected  by  any  amount  of  juvenile  pro¬ 
digality.  Yet  the  large  grief  and  the  petty  annoyance  are  alike 
forgotten  by  the  two  veteran  bookworms  in  their  anxiety  to 
weigh  the  respective  values  of  a  “  Basle  Homer”  and  a 
“  Stephnnus.”  None  but  a  man  of  scholarly  feeling  could  have 
conceived,  much  less  executed,  this  characteristic  little  scene, 
which,  however,  is  above  the  sympathies  of  the  general  public. 
The  well-known  talent  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  making  his  personages 
distinct  from  each  other  is  shown  in  the  Lesson  fur  Life.  The 
meek  but  dignified  clergyman,  proud  only  of  his  learning;  the 
urbane  and  politely  pedantic  peer;  the  lady  of  shallow  charity; 
the  canting  Hebrew  usurer;  the  honest  fox-hunting  student, 
who,  devoted  to  the  chase  himself,  cannot  bear  to  see  a  man  who 
is  his  superior  in  intellect  and  inferior  in  pocket  waste  his  time 
lit  riotous  living,  are  not  all  new  to  the  stage,  but  they  are  all 
drawn  with  a  firm  outline,  and  all  are  in  their  proper  places. 
Eeminiscenees  of  the  Road  to  Ruin  and  the  School  for  Scandal 
add  to  the  somewhat  juvenile  appearance  of  the  work  ;  and, 
weighing  all  things  together,  we  may  call  it  a  youthful  produc¬ 
tion  of  considerable  promise.  If  we  are  wrong  in  our  chrono¬ 
logy — for  we  speak  without  historical  data— we  must  assume  that 
the  piece  was  written  on  some  impulse  similar  to  that  which  is 
given  by  the  meeting  of  two  old  schoolfellows. 

For  an  amateur  performance,  like  that  of  the  Civil  Service 
Volunteers,  the  Lesson  for  Life  was  exceedingly  well  adapted. 
In  the  first  place,  the  gentlemen  composing  the  regiment  neces¬ 
sarily  have  a  large  body  of  acquaintances  far  more  familiar  with 
University  life  than  an  audience  gathered  haphazard  from  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men.  In  the  second  place,  persons  who 
witness  amateurs  are  thoroughly  determined  to  enjoy  every  joke, 
and  scenes  that  would  be  intolerably  heavy  on  other  occasions 
are  not  even  found  tedious  where  there  is  an  interest  in  the 
performers  personally  in  addition  to  the  interest  in  the  play. 
\Ye  have  seen  a  master  of  Westminster  School  fall  into  con¬ 
vulsions  of  mirth  at  the  brilliant  observation  of  Davus — “  In- 
ceptio  ’stamentium,  baud  amantium” — though  the  only  question 
that  can  arise  with  respect  to  the  wit  of  the  sentence  is,  whether 
the  crafty  slave  has  uttered  a  bad  pun  or  no  pun  at  all.  In  the 
third  place,  a  large  number  of  persons  had  each  something  to  do. 
That  docile  readiness  to  concede  the  superiority  of  Bottom, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Athenian  clowns  in  A  Midsummer 
Night' s  Dream,  has  no  parallel  among  modern  amateurs,  whereas 
the  spirit  ot  Bottom  himself  has  come  down  without  essential 
modification.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Lesson  for  Life,  the 
performers  had  a  right  to  be  ambitious,  for  they  played  in  a  style 
far  above  the  amateur  average.  Captain  Hood,  as  the  spend¬ 
thrift,  had  a  most  weighty  burden  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore  it 
like  an  Atlas;  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  was  truthful  and  humorous 
as  the  German  Jew ;  Mr.  Morrison  played  the  old  clergyman 
like  a,  veteran  professor,  and  the  minor  parts  were  all  satis¬ 
factorily  filled.  1  he  principal  lady  assistant  was  Mrs.  Stirling, 
who  completely  apprel  e  ided  the  character  of  the  selfish,  well- 
mannered  widow  ol  quality.  So  every  one  listened  in  perfect 
good-humom  to  the  comedy  ol  Captain  Taylor,  and  the  smart 
address  of  Ensign  Yates,  which,  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Stirling, 
explained  the  object  of  the  performance. 


REVIEWS. 


TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WOLFF* 

B.  WOLFF  enjoys  a  deserved  reputation,  beyond  the 
circle  which  is  called  the  “religious  world,”  for  the  courage 
aud  address  with  which,  when  no  longer  a  young  man,  he  pene¬ 
trated  into  Bokhara  in  order  to  discover  the  fate  of  the  murdered 
Euglisk  envoys,  Conolly  and  Stoddart.  The  present  instalment 
of  the  earlier  travels  and  adventures  of  this  celebrated  missionary 
may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  very  striking  and  entertaining 
narrative.  Parts  of  it  would  seem,  from  occasional  remarks  of 
the  writer,  to  have  been  anticipated  in  various  religious  publica¬ 
tions.  But  the  general  reader  will  find  it  all  very  novel  and 
amusing,  while  the  quaint  style  in  which  it  is  written  adds  no 
inconsiderable  charm  to  the  story.  The  autobiographer  always 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  as  often  as  not  in  the 
present  tense,  and  long  dialogues  are  constantly  interspersed  in  a 
very  graphic  manner.  There  is  not  a  scruple  of  what  is  called 
retenue  in  Dr.  Wolff’s  composition.  He  is  for  ever  confiding 
publicly  to  his  readers  his  sense  of  his  moral  faults  and  de¬ 
ficiencies.  Perhaps  this  is  meant  to  disarm  hostile  criticism. 
Anyhow,  under  cover  of  this  voluntary  confession,  he  indulges 
in  a  most  pleasant  naivete  and  egotistical  vanity,  and  portrays 
all  his  weaknesses  very  agreeably  to  his  readers.  He  is  evidently 
a  clever,  restless,  and  impulsive  man,  whose  enthusiasm  upon 
any  subject  has  a  tendency  to  run  into  credulity  and  exaggera¬ 
tion.  But  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  we  cannot  help 
sincerely  respecting  him  even  when  our  judgment  is  inclined  to 
question  his  sanity.  How  far  a  man  with  such  pronounced 
crotchets,  and  such  singular  views  of  prophecy,  as  Dr.  Wolff 
seems  to  have  had,  was  fit  for  a  Christian  missionary  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  Thus  we  find  him  in  one  place  avowing 
his  belief  that  “  Isaiah  was  a  dervish  and  walked  about  naked, 
and  that  the  prophets  aud  the  dervishes  of  the  present  day  sym¬ 
bolize  by  this  nakedness  events  which  are  to  take  place  upon  this 
earth.” 

Many  of  his  speculations  as  to  the  interpretation  of  unfulfilled 
prophecy  he  has  in  later  years  wisely  abandoned.  But  he  seems, 
to  have  taught  at  one  time,  that  the  year  1847  would  be  the  exact 
epoch  of  the  “  renovation  of  the  world  aud  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  at  the  coming  of  Messiah  in  glory” — for  which  he  was  well 
laughed  at  by  Sir  Charles  James  Napier  and  others.  “  And  Wolff' 
deeply  regrets,”  he  now  says,  penitently,  “  that  he  ever  fell  into  the 
errors  here  alluded  to.”  But  he  still  seems  to  cling  to  the  belief 
that  there  is  to  be  a  personal  millennial  reign  of  our  Lord  upon 
earth,  and  he  often  says  that  he  found  this  a  powerful  argument 
with  the  Jews  to  whom  he  preached.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
never  failed  to  urge  upon  them  the  truth  that  the  Messiah  had 
once  come;  but  he  very  much  conciliated  them  by  the  assurance 
that  another  coming — not  to  judgment,  but  to  a  millennial  reign — 
was  to  be  expected.  Whether  any  good  was  ever  effected  by 
Dr.  Wolff's  erratic  proceedings  among  the  Oriental  Jews  and 
Muhammadans  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  doubted.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  that  question.  We  may  safely  say 
that  his  motives  were  good,  and  that  his  peculiar  gifts  of  language 
and  his  singular  restlessness  of  temperament  qualified  him  for 
some  such  vocation ;  while  any  more  fixed  and  ordered  mode  of 
life  would  have  been  to  him  simply  intolerable.  From  several 
hints  dropped  in  the  present  volume,  he  seems  to  have  been  for 
ever  in  hot  water  with  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  the  Jews,  whose  agent  in  the  East  he  ostensibly 
was.  In  some  eases,  he  frankly  acknowledges  himself  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong.  But  a  gentler  temper  than  his  might  well 
have  rebelled  against  the  narrow-minded  dictation  of  a  London 
Committee;  and  his  sarcasm  is  bitterness  itself  when  he  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  freedom  allowed  to  St.  Francis  Xavier — his  own 
self-chosen  example — the  petty  tyranny  exercised  by  certain  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  at  home  over  their  unfortunate  agents  abroad. 
Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  pruned  the 
exuberance  of  the  epithets  which  he  applies  to  some  of  the 
religionists  of  whom  he  most  disapproves.  “  Filthy  Calvinist,” 
“some  long-nosed,  snuff-taking  lady  of  the  so-called  Evangelical 
party,”  “  a  long-face-pulling  lady  w  ith  a  whining  voice,”  “  nasty 
Atheist  and  infidel,”  and  the  like,  are  rather  indecorous  expres¬ 
sions.  Even  w  hen  religion  is  not  concerned,  Dr.  Wolff  is  a  good 
hater.  He  never  mentions  a  certain  Frenchman,  with  whom  he 
travelled  in  Mesopotamia,  but  as  “  Digeon  the  scoundrel.” 
Perhaps  this  want  of  reserve  makes  the  book  all  the  more  amusing. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  so  plain-spoken  a  traveller  got  called  names 
in  return.  Thus,  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  he  seems  to  have  made 
himself  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  Homan  Catholics  ;  and  Mr. 
Sheil  revenged  them  by  calling  him  “  Baron  von  MUnchausen, 
Katerfelto,  Mendez,  the  old  clothesman  of  Monmouth-street,”  &c. 

“  And  Wolff,  in  anger — certainly  not  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christ 
— called  him  a  liar  in  return.” 

It  is  time,  however,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Wolff’s 
singular  history  and  adventures.  Few  men  have  had  a  wider  and 
more  unusual  experience  of  men  and  things  than  the  subject  of 
this  autobiography.  He  was  born  in  1795  at  Weilersbach,  near 

*  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  D.D.,  Vicar 

of  He  Brewers,  near  Taunton,  and  late  Missionary  to  the  Jews  and 
Muhammadans  in  Persia,  Bokhara,  Cashmeer,  <S[C,  Vol.  I.  London: 
Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.  18C0. 
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i  3amberg,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  of  that  place. 
Fifteen  days  after  his  birth,  the  terrors  of  the  French  invasion 
Irove  the  Wolffs  to  Kissingen ;  and,  in  1802,  Rabbi  David 
J  settled  at  Ullfeld,  iu  Bavaria.  Joseph  Wolff’s  earliest  recol¬ 
lections  give  a  curious  insight  into  the  habits  of  thought  pre¬ 
railing  among  the  German  Jews  of  that  time.  The  follies  and 
{  superstitions  of  the  Talmud  seem  to  have  been  accepted  un- 
j1  hesitatingly,  and  miracles  in  favour  of  Judaism  were  supposed  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  barber-surgeon,  named  Spiess, 
gave  Wolff  the  first  glimpse  of  Christianity,  and  bade  him  read 
| the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  made  him  resolve  to 
abandon  Judaism  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  He  went  at  once 
to  the  Lutheran  minister  of  the  place ;  but  he,  unlike  Canon 
Dalton  of  Norwich,  finding  that  the  young  inquirer  was  only 
seven  years  old,  declined  to  receive  him,  as  he  was  still  under  the 
legal  tutelage  of  his  parents.  The  lad  was  sent  by  his  father, 
four  years  later,  to  the  Protestant  Lyceum  at  Stuttgart,  and 
afterwards  by  an  uncle,  who  wTas  “  a  Jew  of  the  modern  style, 
rather  leaning  to  infidelity,”  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Lyceum  at 
Bamberg.  Turned  out  of  doors,  at  last,  by  his  friends,  for  his 
wish  to  become  a  Christian,  he  wandered  to  Frankfort,  Prague, 
and  Vienna,  and  nearly  every  other  city  in  South  Germany,  sup¬ 
porting  himself  by  teaching  Hebrew.  He  seems  to  have  been 
received  kindly  by  all  sorts  of  religionists  in  turn,  and  to  have 
picked  up  some  instruction  from  them  all.  He  says  that  he  found 
most  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Protestants  infidels  or  freethinkers, 
and  maintained  his  own  preference  for  Roman  Catholicism. 
Accordingly,  he  was  baptized  into  that  communion  at  Prague, 
in  jSr2,  being  then  seventeen  years  old. 

He  had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Falk,  Goethe,  and 
Voss.  Now  he  was  matriculated  at  Vienna,  and  got  to  know  the 
Orientalists,  Jahn  and  Von  Hammer,  besides  Friedrich  von 
Schlegel,  Korner,  the  poet,  and  the  celebrated  Redemptorist, 
Hoffbauer.  The  description  of  the  five  religious  parties  then 
existing  in  Vienna  is  most  curious.  But  it  seems  scarcely 
credible  tfiat  the  Mystics — who  were  disciples  of  one  Peschel — 
could  have  proceeded,  as  he  asserts,  to  the  length  of  crucifying 
one  of  their  number  chosen  by  lot  on  each  Good  Friday.  The 
•  first  victim,  a  poor  girl,  was  thus  murdered.  But  next  year  the 
lot  “  fell  on  a  fat  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  did  not  relish  the 
thought  at  all,  and  so  he  gave  notice  to  the  poliee,  who  took  the 
Mystics  into  custody,  and  Wolff  himself  saw  Peschel  in  prison.” 
Hoffbauer,  the  head  of  the  Vienna  Ultramontanes,  was  only  a 
degree  less  fanatical.  Wolff  himself  preferred  the  more  moderate 
— or  what  we  should  call  the  Gallican — opinions  of  Sailer,  whom 
he  calls  the  Fenelon  of  Germany,  and  was  still  more  influenced 
by  the  celebrated  Count  Stolberg,  who  became  his  patron,  and 
entertained  him  for  many  months  in  his  castle.  In  1815,  Wolff 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  afterwards  famous 
for  his  alleged  miraculous  powers  ;  though  the  Pope  himself  said 
of  him  sneeringly  to  Niebuhr — “  Questo  fur  dei  miracoli.” 
Wolff  accuses  this  enthusiast  of  something  like  theft,  of 
deliberate  falsehood,  and  of  profligate  conversation.  Continuing 
his  Oriental  studies  at  Tubingen,  under  the  famous  Arabic  scholar 
Schnurrer,  Wolff  was  warned  by  the  Protestant  professors  there 
that  his  moderate  opinions  would  not  be  tolerated  when  he  came 
to  the  Propaganda.  From  Tubingen,  in  1S16,  he  started  on  foot 
for  Rome.  At  Aarau,  on  his  way,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Madame  de  Krudener,  the  pietist,  who  had  the  credit  of  con¬ 
verting  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Jung  Stilling,  the  mystic 
tailor.  At  Fribourg  his  Hebrew  Bible  was  taken  away  from  him 
by  the  head  of  the  Redemptorists  there,  because  it  was  printed 
in  so  heretical  a  town  as  Amsterdam.  Further  on.  at  Vevay,  he 
got  another  one  from  the  Lutheran  pastor.  But  this,  in  its  turn, 
was  confiscated  by  the  Redemptorists  at  Valais,  because  it  wras 
printed  at  Leipsic.  However,  Wolff  recovered  it  by  stealth,  and 
ran  away.  Afterwards  he  showed  it  to  the  Pope,  and  told  him 
its  history,  “  on  which  Pius  VII.  laughed,  and  said,  ‘  There  are 
hot-headed  people  to  be  found  everywhere.’  ”  The  Bible’s  ad¬ 
ventures  were  not  over  yet.  In  1818,  Wolff  w’as  expelled  from 
the  Propaganda,  and  left  the  book  behind  him  ;  but  years  after¬ 
wards  it  was  restored  to  him  at  Philadelphia  by  Kenrick,  a 
fellow-student,  who  had  become  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  best-told  anecdotes  of 
Wolff's  journey  to  Rome  describes  his  reception  as  un  Ebreo 
convertito  by  a  convent  of  Salesian  nuns  at  Novara.  He 
had  to  recite  the  Pater  Nosier  and  Ave  Maria  and  Salve 
Regina  amidst  the  enthusiastic  ladies.  “  They  all  exclaimed, 
‘  How  this  blessed,  blessed  young  man  makes  the  cross.’  ‘Amabile 
giovane,'  said  they,  in  the  midst  of  their  prayers,  ‘God  bless 
him  !  ’  ”  At  Turin,  Wolff  met  Madame  de  Stael,  and  made  his 
first  English  acquaintance  in  the  person  of  Mr.  David  Baillie. 
He  went  by  sea  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn,  and  so  to  Rome,  partly 
on  foot.  On  his  way,  he  meets  two  Spanish  Franciscans.  “  The 
old  one  was  an  ignorant  jackass  ;  but  the  young  one  w  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  talent,  who  gave  Wolff  an  insight  into  the  cruelty 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.”  At  Faenza  he  met  Professor 
Orioli,  who  gave  him  a  friendly  but  unheeded  warning.  “  Look 
out  at  Rome,  Wolff.  Con  Dio  e  perdono,  un  preie  non  perdona 
tnai.  With  God  there  is  a  pardon — a  priest  never  pardons.” 

Among  his  Roman  friends  figure  Overbeclc  the  painter,  the 
Abbate  Ostini,  and  Cardinal  Litta.  Of  the  latter  he  draws  a 
most  amiable  picture.  He  was  exceedingly  well  received  as  a 
Jewish  convert ;  and  the  special  kindness  shown  him  by  Pius 
VII.,  who  placed  him  in  the  Propaganda,  is  always  mentioned 


with  becoming  gratitude.  We  have  a  curious  and  not  unpleasant 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  Propaganda  students,  which  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Irish  College,  described  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  Personal  Recollections.  Wolff  soon 
rebelled  against  the  extreme  principles  of  his  teachers.  He 
questioned  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ;  he  resented  the 
election  to  the  cardinalate,  for  political  reasons,  of  the 
immoral  and  sceptical  Von  Haffelin  ;  he  quarrelled  with  Cardinal 
della  Somaglia,  who  argued  with  him  that  the  Pope  could  over¬ 
ride  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he 
gradually  became  more  intemperate  and  unguarded  in  his  speech 
as  he  was,  with  justice,  more  and  more  suspected.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  then  in  Rome,  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  began  to  urge  him  to  “  come  out  of  Babylon.”  It  was 
too  late  for  a  voluntary  escape.  He  was  expelled  from  Rome, 
and  sent,  under  the  charge  of  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  to 
Vienna.  Tbere,  however,  his  old-friend  Hoffbauer  received  him 
kindly,  and  got  him  admitted  into  the  Redemptorist  monastery 
of  Val-sainte,  in  Switzerland.  Here  we  have  an  absurd  anecdote 
of  monastic  life.  “Every  Friday  evening  they  assembled  in  a 
dark  room,  put  out  the  candles,  and  then  every  one  flagellated 
himself.  Wolff  attempted  to  join  in  this  self-discipline,  but  he 
gave  himself  only  one  stroke,  and  then  administered  all  the  other 
blows  to  his  leather  trousers,  which  were  pushed  down  to  his 
knees,  and  it  made  a  loud  sound.  The  others,  observing  this 
device,  laughed  very  heartily,  and  several  of  them  afterwards 
followed  Wolff’s  example,  especially  one,  who  stood  near  the  wall, 
and  gave  it  also  the  benefit  of  the  lash.”  When  Dr.  Wolff  tells 
this  good  story  viva  voce,  we  believe  he  adds  the  further  most 
amusing  detail,  that  the  flagellants  used  to  take  care  in  the  dark 
to  flog  each  other.  As  might  be  expected,  he  soon  abandoned  the 
monastic  life.  He  wandered  to  Lausanne,  where,  by  a  curious 
chance,  he  fell  in  with  an  English  lady,  a  Miss  Greaves,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Drummond’s,  'who  paid  his  expenses  to  London. 

This  was  in  1819.  Mr.  Drummond  immediately  took  his 
protege  to  a  Baptist’s  chapel  and  a  Quaker’s  meeting,  and  then  to 
a  Methodist  congregation.  But  Wolff  was  dissatisfied  with  them 
all.  At  last  he  went  to  the  Episcopal  Jewish  Ciiapel  in  Palestine- 
place,  where  “  Wolff  was  enchanted  with  the  devotion  and  beauty 
of  the  ritual  ”  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  at  once  attached 
himself  to  that  Communion.  He  was  soon  introduced  to  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Way,  an  amiable  enthusiast,  who,  in  spite  of  all  discourage¬ 
ments,  devoted  his  life  and  an  immense  fortune  to  the  attempt  to 
convert  Jews  to  Christianity,  and  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  at  the 
cost  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  to  complete  his  studies  of  the  Oriental  languages  under 
the  celebrated  Professor  Lee.  At  Cambridge,  his  chief  patron 
was  Charles  Simeon,  whom  Dr.  Wolff  emphatically  declares  to 
have  been  in  heart  a  High  Churchman,  and  whose  vain  attempts 
to  teach  Wolff  to  shave  himself,  or  to  sharpen  a  razor,  are  very 
humorously  told.  There  are  other  curious  anecdotes  of  his 
Cambridge  life. 

At  last,  in  1821,  Wolff  set  out  on  his  foreign  travels,  as  an 
accredited  missionary  of  the  Jews’  Society,  1  hough  we  observe  no 
mention  of  any  formal  ordination  to  the  office.  At  Gibraltar  he 
had  long  discussions  with  many  of  his  nation,  not  forgetting 
a  little  collateral  controversy  with  Roman  Catholics.  At  Malta 
he  met  the  impostor  Clement  Naudi,  who  not  only  deceived 
several  of  the  English  religious  Societies,  but  the  Roman  Cattiolics 
also.  This  man’s  wife  was  represented  to  the  latter  as  a  convert 
from  Protestantism,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating  at 
mass  every  Sunday  morning,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Pro¬ 
testants  thought  her  a  convert  from  Romauism  on  the  strength 
other  “  experiences,”  as  detailed  in  a  Wesleyan  “class  meeting” 
which  she  attended  every  evening.  Thence  to  Alexandria,  where 
Wolff  preached  to  English,  Italians,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Jews 
indifferently.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  succeeded  in  recon¬ 
verting  an  American  naval  officer  who  “  had  been  made  a  Muham¬ 
madan  by  reading  Eichhorn’s  Commentaries,  Bishop  Marsh’s 
translation  of  Michaelis,  and  Warburton’s  Discrepancies  of 
Scripture .”  On  the  other  hand,  one  Caviglia  seems  to  have  per¬ 
suaded  Wolff  of  the  truth  of  magic,  and  our  autobiographer 
gives  an  aciount  of  a  remarkable  experiment  which  he  witnessed. 
In  company  with  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Carne — the  latter  of  whom 
was  travelling  for  the  express  purpose  of  marrying  an  Eastern 
beauty,  and  who  was  all  Out  persuaded  into  a  most  imprudent 
match  at  Damascus  by  his  dragoman — Wolff  went  to  Mount  Sinai 
laden  with  Bibles.  After  capture  by  the  Arabs,  the  party  was 
brought  back  to  Cairo.  Thence,  however,  he  started  again  for 
Jaffa  and  Bey  rout  and  Jerusalem.  In  every  place  he  seems  to 
have  visited  the  Jews,  and  to  have  discussed  Christianity  with 
their  Rabbis.  But  no  lasting  effect  was  produced.  Apropos  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Dr.  Wolff  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  prediction 
by  that  lady’s  prophet,  M.  Lustaueau,  of  the  earthquake  which 
destroyed  Aleppo.  Wolff  declares  that  he  heard  this  prophecy 
before  the  event,  and  that  he  was  a  witness  of  its  fulfilment. 

Dr.  Wolff’s  journeys  in  Mesopotamia,  to  Bagdad,  to  Sheeraz, 
to  Ispahan,  to  Tiflis,  and  in  Armenia  and  Circassia  and  the 
Crimea,  resemble  all  other  Eastern  travels,  with  the  difference  of 
his  colloquies  with  the  Jewish  teachers  wherever  he  found  them. 
In  Kurdistan  he  was  seized  by  some  marauders  and  bastinadoed 
with  two  hundred  stripes.  Returning  to  England  in  1826,  Dr. 
Wolff  married  during  his  stay  here  Lady  Georgiana  Walpole, 
and  became  a  naturalized  Englishman.  In  his  second  great 
missionary  journey  his  wife  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the 
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Mediterranean.  But  after  visiting  everj'  part  of  the  Levant,  be 
set  out  for  Persia  and  Bokhara  aione.  After  many  remarkable 
adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  stripped  and  made  a 
slave,  hut  providentially  rescued,  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Bokhara,  where  the  present  volume  leaves  him.  We  hope  that 
at  an  early  day  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  continuing  these 
spirited  and  entertaining  records  of  travel. 


PALMERSTON  UNMASKED.* 

CTJEIOUS  book  might  be  written  on  the  history  of  little 
sects.  The  sheep-like  character  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
never  comes  out  so  sti-ongly  as  in  the  readiness  with  which  one 
energetic  believer  in  any  sort  of  folly  can  gather  round  him  a 
circle  of  disciples.  Mr.  Mann’s  list  of  “  minor  denominations” 
is  not  an  encouraging  study  for  the  encomiasts  of  human  nature. 
But  this  eccentric  contagiousness  of  delusion  reaches  its  culmi¬ 
nating  point  when  it  takes  a  political  question  for  its  subject- 
matter.  The  victims  of  a  spiritual  hallucination  have  the  excuse, 
which  the  political  lunatic  cannot  plead,  that,  in  the  matters  upon 
which  they  differ  from  mankind,  experimental  knowledge  is  un¬ 
attainable.  The  pamphlet  before  us  belongs  to  a  small  school  of 
political  writers  whose  self-deception  is  scarcely  surpassed  by 
the  popular  French  belief  that  the  Carlist  insurrection  in  Spain 
was  organized  at  the  English  Foreign  Office.  The  sect  in  question 
consists  in  Germany  of  a  few  of  the  extremest  Eadicals,  combined 
w ith  a  handful  of  Polish  exiles.  In  England  it  is  confined  to  a 
clique  of  which  Mr.  David  Urquhart  is  the  head,  and  Mr.  Chisholm 
Anstey  used  to  be  the  mouthpiece.  Its  creed  is  shortly  and 
simply  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  the  bribed  agent  of  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia,  and  that  English  statesmen  have  grossly  failed  in  their 
duty  by  not  impeaching  him  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  his 
treason  in  Kussia’s  behalf.  The  indictment  is  an  old  one,  and  has 
long  been  laughed  out  of  court ;  but,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  it 
comes — if  we  may  believe  rumours  which  have  only  their  preva¬ 
lence  to  authenticate  them — endorsed  by  a  princely  hand,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  help  to  throw  some  light,  if  not  on  the  morality  of  English 
statesmen,  at  least  on  the  intellect  of  German  rulers.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  told  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  a  natural  taste  for 
despotism.  It  is  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Ministries  of  the  old  Tory  days,  when  public  meetings  were  re¬ 
pressed,  and  the  press  was  scarcely  free,  and  Lord  Sidmouth 
used  to  say  that  the  nation  was  the  better  for  being  occasionally 
bled.  He  has  defended  standing  armies — he  has  upheld  military 
flogging — his  Lord  Chancellor  has  actually  sneered  at  trial  by 
jury  — his  friends  have  conspired  to  abolish  grand  juries— 
his  colleagues  have  advocated  the  appointment  of  a  public  prose¬ 
cutor,  “  that  heritage  of  Eouquier  Tinville’s.”  If  these  symptoms 
are  not  enough  to  prove  his  absolutist  tendencies,  his  foreign 
policy  abundantly  reveals  them.  He  played  fast  and  loose  with 
Italian  hopes  in  1848,  until  the  turn  of  fortune  came,  and  all 
those  hopes  were  dashed.  In  the  teeth  both  of  Lord  John 
Eussell  and  the  Queen,  he  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  hero  of 
the  Second  of  December,  and  has  since  braved  even  popular 
displeasure  and  the  loss  of  office  rather  than  lose  the  title  of  his 
bosom  friend.  And  above  all — and  this  is  the  pith  of  his  offence 
— his  career  has  been  a  lifelong  and  not  unrewarded  servitude  to 
the  ambitious  aims  of  Eussia.  He  began  early — almost  as  soon 
as  his  first  severance  from  his  old  Tory  leaders  gave  him  an 
independent  position.  In  1828,  when  the  Eussian  arms  were 
menacing  the  existence  of  Turkey,  and  the  Wellington  Adminis¬ 
tration  were  taking  alarm,  Lord  Palmerston  decried  their 
efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Eussia.  In  1831,  Austria  and 
France  were  anxious  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Poland  ;  Sweden 
was  in  arms  ;  Persia  was  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  diversion  in 
the  rear — but  Lord  Palmerston  withheld  them  all.  In  1834, 
Ibrahim  Pacha  was  victorious  in  Syria,  and  threatening  greater 
conquests.  The  Porte  in  vain  appealed  to  England  for  protec¬ 
tion.  Lord  Palmerston  not  only  refused  his  help,  but  his  “valet” 
at  Constantinople — poor  Lord  Stratford — betrayed  to  the  Eus- 
sians  propositions  made  to  him  in  confidence  by  the  Porte;  and 
when  Eussian  aid  against  Ibrahim  was  sought  and  granted, 
England  was  not  only  acquiescing,  but  approving.  Dost 
Mahomed,  of  Affgtmnistan,  was  Eussia’s  enemy,  England’s  sure 
ally  ;  accordingly  Lord  Palmerston  was  careful,  by  an  unpro¬ 
voked  aggression,  to  drive  him  into  the  arms  of  Eussia.  To 
complete  the  blackness  of  the  transaction,  he  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  Blue-book,  in  which  the  papers  were  so  garbled  as  to 
invert  their  meaning — an  offence  for  which,  in  the  pamphleteer’s 
opinion,  he  ought  even  now  to  be  impeached.  Ho  sooner  had 
he  returned  to  office,  after  the  fall  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  than  he 
set  to  work  again  for  his  old  employer.  He  had  done  his 
best  to  make  Eussia  mistress  of  the  Euxine — it  only  remained  to 
do  for  her  the  same  service  in  the  Baltic.  Accordingly,  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  claims  of  a  Eussian  creature  upon  the  Danish  succes¬ 
sion,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  the  rights  of  nineteen 
claimants,  who  stood  nearer  to  the  inheritance  than  the  Czar’s 
‘protege,  were  set  aside. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Crimean  war  might  have 
brought  to  a  close  this  terrible  catalogue  of  treasons,  and  that 
Lord  Palmerston  might  at  least  have  had  the  credit  of  having, 
in  his  later  years,  repented  of  the  Muscovite  flirtations  of 
his  earlier  life.  But  the  pamphleteer  can  see  further  than  the 
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simple,  gullible  world.  He  descries  in  the  conduct  of  that 
war  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  the  great  traitor’s  deep 
schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Eussia.  The  Vienna  note 
was  a  cunning  plot  for  exacting  from  the  Porte  a  concession  of 
all  Menzchikoff’s  demands.  The  Turkish  navy  was  intentionally 
sacrificed  at  Sinope  ;  the  Eussian  army,  on  the  brink  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  Wallachia,  was  rescued  by  the  transference  of  the  war  to 
the  Crimea ;  while  Eussian  trade  was  saved  by  the  sparing  of 
Odessa.  Then  came  the  peace.  Half  Sebastopol  was  taken  on  the 
one  side,  but  the  whole  of  Kars  was  taken  on  the  other— a  result 
which,  to  Asiatics,  “  who  judge  not  by  phrases  but  by  facts,”  was 
a  simple  triumph  for  Eussia.  But  the  Porte  came  out  of  the 
struggle  fatally  maimed  and  weakened.  Her  power  over  the 
Bosphorus  was  taken  from  her,  her  old  allies  the  Circassians  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  the  Ottoman  domination  was  shaken 
to  its  centre  by  the  so-called  religious  reforms.  And  the  veteran 
betrayer  is  still  pursuing  his  old  game.  It  is  the  interest  of 
Eussia  that  every  State  that  can  stand  against  her  should  be 
crumbled  and  dissolved  by  revolution  ;  and  therefore  Palmerston 
fosters  revolution.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  Czar  that  an  organi¬ 
zation  like  the  Eoman  Church,  pledged  to  oppose  his  Caesaro- 
Papacy,  should  be  paralysed ;  and  therefore  Palmerston  assails 
the  Pope.  Above  all,  Congresses  are  the  interest  of  Eussia,  for 
her  masterly  diplomacy  has  always  been  able  to  shape  their 
counsels  to  her  ends;  and,  accordingly,  Palmerston  always  calls 
for  Congresses. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  that,  in  retailing  all  this  moon¬ 
struck  madness,  we  are  showing  symptoms  of  the  same  infirmity 
ourselves.  But  even  the  musings  of  madness  become  a  matter 
of  interest  when  they  come  from  a  personage  of  importance. 
This  pamphlet  is  written  with  considerable  ability  and  spirit ; 
but  the  ghosts  it  raises  have  been  laid  too  long  to  be  worth 
even  a  passing  notice,  if  it  were  not  that  a  German  Duke, 
the  brother  of  our  own  Prince  Consort,  is  reputed — with 
whatever  truth — to  be  the  author.  There  ai’e  not  wanting 
internal  confirmations  of  the  accuracy  of  a  report  which, 
on  the  face  of  it,  seems  improbable  enough.  Not  only  is 
Prince  Albert  vindicated  with  some  acrimony  from  various 
calumnies,  circulated  in  moments  of  excitement  and  now  utterly  « 
forgotten,  but  the  critic  shows  a  familiarity  with  English  facts 
and  doings  very  unusual  in  a  foreigner.  He  has  devoted  to  the 
Times  and  the  Illustrated  London  JSTetvs  a  severity  of  study 
which  we  will  venture  to  say  no  Englishman  bestows  on  their 
German  counterparts.  His  knowledge  of  Hansard  and  the  Blue- 
books  is  literally  appalling  ;  and  he  is  even  acquainted  with  such 
mere  club  gossip  as  that  “  Colonel  Sibthorp  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  silent  son,”  and  that  two  Evangelical  Conservatives  refused 
to  vote  on  the  China  division  with  their  party  “  because  Lord 
Palmerston  made  such  excellent  Bishops.”  This  reputed  author¬ 
ship,  whether  time  or  false,  and  the  author’s  undoubted  and 
singular  intimacy  with  English  politics,  give  a  certain  interest 
to  the  opinions  which,  in  the  course  of  this  Eussophobic  effusion, 
he  lets  fall  on  men  and  things  in  England.  Lord  John  Eussell 
is  designated  as  “vain  little  Johnny,”  and  his  policy  is  “  weak- 
tea  policy.”  The  Whig  party  are  a  “  carcase  without  a  soul ;” 
the  rest  of  the  Ministers  and  Mr.  Bright  are  accused  of  having 
denounced  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  out  of  office,  and  having 
then  stooped,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  ends,  to  become  its 
instruments.  As  to  Lord  Palmerston  himself,  he  is  fit  only  for 
impeachment.  A  tenth  part  of  what  he  has  done  would,  in 
other  and  healthier  days,  have  brought  him  ere  this  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  Germany  he  has  no  friend,  except 
the  editor  of  the  Kblnische  Zeitimg.  The  rest  of  Germany  is 
divided  in  its  judgment  of  him  into  two  camps — one  of  which 
believes  him  to  be  a  traitor,  while  the  other  believes  him  to  be  a 
coxcomb.  We  can  only  trust  that  fraternal  affection  does  not 
involve  fraternal  unity  of  sentiment — otherwise  our  Ministers, 
however  popular  with  the  nation,  are  not  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
down.  It  is  not,  however,  likely,  even  if  all  that  is  said  about 
the  authorship  be  true,  that  any  part  of  Prince  Albert’s  real 
opinions  can  have  found  an  expression  in  the  string  of  savage 
philippics  against  everybody  except  himself  of  which  this 
pamphlet  is  principally  made  up.  The  writer  summarily  assumes 
the  cases  of  Ireland  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  be  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  misgovernment,  with  that  of  the  Eomagna ;  and  pro¬ 
phesies  the  future  of  India  in  language  that  must  be  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  husband  of  an  English  sovereign  : — 

The  process  of  the  English  Government  against  Brahma  and  Mahomet  is 
not  yet  finally  decided  in  India.  As  soon  as  the  Sikhs — who  are  equally  hated 
by  both  classes  of  religionists,  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mahometans — .and  the 
Ghoorkas  shall  withdraw  their  hand  from  England,  her  rule  in  India  will  dis¬ 
appear  ;  and  while,  for  thousands  of  years  yet  to  come,  men  will  perform  their 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Juggernaut,  it  will  thenceforth  be  only  related  as 
an  historical  curiosity  that  even  in  India  the  English  Established  Church 
once  sought  to  strike  its  roots. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  highly-fathered  manifesto  should  be  so  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  monomania  of  personal  hatred,  for  the  political  views  it 
contains  are  a  refreshing  change  from  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  a 
petty  German  Court.  The  writer  dwells  very  earnestly  on  the  truth, 
whicli  is  finding  more  and  more  acceptance  in  England,  that  an 
alliance  between  England  and  Germany  is  the  only  alliance  on 
which  either  country  can  depend,  because  it  is  the  only  one  that 
can  rest  on  a  perfect  conformity  of  interest.  Eussia  and  France 
are  aggressive  Powers — England  and  Germany  are  peaceful 
Powers.  It  is  natural  that  in  the  Saxon  Duchies  the  Eussian 
danger,  to  which  we  have  become  almost  callous,  should  seem 
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tlie  greatest ;  and  that  the  writer  before  us  should  fancy  that 
the  Czar  is  even  now  on  the  point  of  seizing,  in  Copenhagen  and 
Constantinople,  the  keys  wherewith  to  close  the  Danube  and  the 
Vistula.  It  is  equally  natural  that  he  should  look  on  the 
menacing  attitude  of  France,  which  is  frightening  us  from  our  pro¬ 
priety,  as  a  transient  phenomenon,  dependent  on  the  life  of  a 
single  man.  But  the  important  point  on  which  both  sides  are 
rapidly  coming  to  an  agreement  is,  that  from  whatever  quarter 
civilization  may  be  threatened  by  lawless  military  might,  it  ought 
to  be  unitedly  defended  by  the  two  great  Teutonic  nations,  whose 
concord  never  can  be  endangered,  because  their  interests  never 
can  clash. 


BONNECHOSE’S  IIISTOltY  OF  ENGLAND/* 

N  his  essay  on  the  Poems  and  Romances  of  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  pronounces  “  the  prominent  feature  in  all  the 
speculations  of  the  French  mind”  to  be  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  society.  “  Thence  it  is,”  he  proceeds,  “  that  their  poetry 
is  so  much  shallower  than  ours,  and  their  works  of  fiction  so 
much  deeper ;  that  of  the  metaphysics  of  every  mode  of  feeling 
and  thinking  so  little  is  to  be  learnt- from  them,  and  of  its  social 
influences  so  much.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  accomplished 
author  of  this  speculation  has  not  pushed  it  further — that  he  has 
contented  himself  with  suggesting,  and  leaving  to  others  to  deve- 
lope,  the  thought  which  it  contains.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  characteristic  which  he  points  out  explains  the  brilliant  success 
with  which  historic  studies  have  been  of  late  pursued  by  theFreneh. 
History  is  the  record  of  the  common  life  of  collective  masses  of  men 
— the  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  or  nation ;  and  that  same 
esprit  de  socic-t '6  which  makes  the  fascination  of  Parisian  saloons — 
that  kind  of  instinct  which  enables  the  French  mind  to  read 
off,  as  it  were,  at  a  glance,  the  pervading  tone  of  an  assembly,  and 
to  avoid  the  gaucheries  and  contretemps  which  shock  it — is 
but  a  superficial  and  trivial  manifestation  of  that  nice  discern¬ 
ment  of  “  social  influences  ”  which  constitutes  the  main  element 
of  histoi-ic  genius.  The  two  schools  of  French  historians,  of 
which  Guizot  on  the  one  hand,  and  Augustin  Thierry  and  De 
Barante  on  the  other,  may  be  considered  as  the  founders  and 
representatives,  illustrate  this  faculty  of  social  divination  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Both  seize  firm  hold  of  the  leading  ideas  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  given  age— the  former,  how-cver,  with  scientific 
purpose,  to  trace  them,  by  philosophic  generalization,  back  to 
their  causes  and  forward  to  their  effects — the  latter,  with  the 
artistic  aim  of  giving  life  and  reality,  breath  and  movement,  to 
the  picture  they  draw  of  the  institutions  and  events,  the  men 
and  manners,  of  the  period  with  w  hich  they  deal. 

It  may  appear  difficult  to  understand  how,  if  the  French  genius 
is  specially  suited  for  history,  it  should  yet,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  have  scarcely  produced  a  single  great  historic  work. 
Bossuet,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Condillac  are,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  Frenchmen  of  permanent  and  European  reputation  who, 
up  to  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had 
written  histories ;  and  their  fame  rests,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  very 
secondary  degree  upon  their  historic  w  ritings.  It  is  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  account  for  this  fact.  The  French  mind  is  characterized 
but  slightly  by  any  antiquarian  tendency.  It  is  drawn  towards 
the  past  not  so  much  by  reverence  and  affection,  as  for  instruction 
or  amusement.  The  English  fondness  for  old  usage,  for  precedent 
and  tradition,  for  everything  that  has  on  it  the  rust  of  antiquity, 
does  not  belong  to  our  neighbours.  Under  the  old  Monarchy, 
moreover,  literature  was  the  creature  of  the  Court;  and  in  a  Court 
atmosphere,  faithful  history  can  rarely  flourish.  The  pension  which 
Richelieu  had  granted  Mezerai  for  his  services  in  this  field,  Col¬ 
bert,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  u  itlidrew  from  him  on  account  of 
“  the  licence  ”  with  which,  in  his  History  of  France  to  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  Louis  XIII ,  he  had  passed  judgment  on  the  actions  of 
kings,  the  ancestors  of  Louis  XIV.  The  revolutionary  era  was 
for  other  reasons  just  as  unfavourable  to  historic  studies.  Absorbed 
in  dreams  of  the  future,  men  w  ere  little  inclined  to  turn  back  for 
lessons  to  a  past  which  they  considered  as  scarcely  better  than  a 
vast  mistake,  an  unsuccessful  experiment  on  the  part  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  which  a  political  deluge  was  needed  to  wash  away. 
Absurd  and  pernicious  as  the  delusion  was,  it  was  yet  not  quite 
unnatural.  The  class  which,  with  the  Revolution,  rose  into 
power,  had  scarce^,  in  a  social  and  political  sense,  had  a  past  at 
all ;  or  rather,  it  had  a  past  only  of  oppression  and  contempt,  from 
the  memory  of  which,  except  as  it  supplied  incentives  to  cruel  re¬ 
taliation,  it  was  glad  to  turn  away.  Under  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire, history,  in  common  with  most  other  branches  of  literature, 
submitted  to  the  influences  which  made  that  period  comparatively 
barren  of  intellectual  products. 

The  striking  points  both  of  resemblance  and  contrast  which 
the  course  of  events  in  France  from  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  in  1789  to  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.,  bear  to  those 
in  England  from  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  return 
of  Charles  II. —  each  comprising,  in  the  same  order  of  succession,  a 
Revolution,  the  execution  of  a  King,  the  establishment  first  of  a 
Republic,  and  then  of  a  military  despotism,  destined  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Restoration  of  the  exiled  royal  line — the  parallelism 
between  the  circumstances  under  which  dames  II.  and  Charles  X. 
forfeited  their  thrones,  and  were  succeeded  by  William  of  Orange 
and  Louis  Philippe — and  the  similarity  which,  in  its  main  features, 
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the  political  constitution  of  France  from  1814  to  1848  bears  to  our 
own,  account  for  that  evident  desire  and  labour  intelligently  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  events  of  the  critical  periods  of  English  history,  and 
the  nature  and  working  of  English  institutions,  which  is  apparent 
in  the  best  literature  of  France  since  theRestoration.  This  interest 
is  remote  alike,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  absurd  Anglomania 
which  prevailed  just  before  the  Revolution — and  which  showed 
itself  chiefly  in  the  frequent  employment  of  English  grooms  and 
oaths  (both  probably  imported  together),  in  the  use  of  top-boots, 

“  redingotes,”  and  “  boule-dogues,”  and  the  imitation  of  other 
supposed  outward  peculiarities  of  the  English  gentleman — and,  on 
the  other,  from  the  no  less  absurd  Anglophobia  which  appears  at 
periodic  intervals  to  come  over  certain  sections  of  French  society, 
taking,  among  other  forms,  that  of  frothy  denunciations  of  “  per- 
lide  Albion.”  It  displays  itself  prominently  in  the  valuable  historic 
works  of  M.  Guizot  and  the  unfortunate  Arnmnd  Carrel,  in  the 
political  essays  of  Count  Montalembcrt,  and,  above  all,  in  the  elo¬ 
quent  and  thoughtful  Studies  of  M.  Charles  de  Remusat,  who 
perhaps  has  done  more  than  any  other  French  writer  to  interpret 
to  his  countrymen  the  history,  literature,  and  institutions,  and  the 
speculative  and  religious  tendencies  of  England,  both  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present.  To  the  names  of  these  authors  we  must  now, 
on  the  strength  of  the  volumes  before  us,  add  that  of  M.  de  Bonne¬ 
chose,  whose  production  has  just  been  honoured  by  a  prize  at  the 
hands  of  the  Academy.  The  purpose  which  he  has  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  in  the  composition  of  his  work  is  rather  political 
than  purely  historical.  He  sees  that  (to  use  his  own  words) 
“  among  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  England  alone,  up  to  the 
present  time,”  has  succeeded  “  in  solving  that  difficult  problem 
of  the  balance  of  power  which  in  the  life  of  a  people  is  liberty 
itself;”  and  he  aims  to  exhibit,  “with  the  result  attained,  the 
price  it  has  cost:” — 

I  have  proposed  to  myself,  before  everything  else,  to  make  the  history  of 
facts  the  means  of  understanding  the  history  of  institutions,  to  show  over 
what  obstacles  a  people  must  make  its  way,  in  what  conflicts  it  must  engage, 
to  what  sacrifices  it  must  submit,  in  order  to  reach  that  desirable  goal  in 
which  the  freest  expression  of  individual  wishes  is  reconciled  with  the  greatest 
force  of  public  power — to  recognise,  in  short,  the  conditions  under  which  a 
nation  becomes  powerful  and  respected,  without  ceasing  to  be  free. 

The  end  at  which  M.  de  Bonnechose  aims  is  not  more  important 
than  the  method  by  which  he  seeks  to  attain  it  is  judicious. 
Government  is  a  practical  art,  and  not  a  theoretic  science  ;  and 
its  principles,  and  the  conditions  of  their  happy  application, 
are  better  studied  by  observation  of  the  working  of  successful 
systems  than  in  abstract  treatises.  As  the  student  of  painting 
or  of  sculpture  will  learn  more  by  contemplation  and  analysis 
of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  than  by  poring  over  the 
rules  which  critics  have  deduced  from  them — as  better  know¬ 
ledge  is  to  be  gained  of  the  art  of  war  by  following  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Catsar  and  Hannibal,  Frederick  and  Hapoleon,  than 
from  the  precepts  of  even  the  best  systematic  writers — so  the 
study  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  England  will  convey  more,  and  more  valuable,  po¬ 
litical  instruction  than  the  most  profound  abstract  disqui¬ 
sition  on  political  philosophy  could  impart.  As  in  the  ana¬ 
logous  cases,  so  in  politics,  a  superficial  study  will  lead  only 
to  servile  imitation.  But  in  every  art  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  a  masterpiece,  will  be  able  to  separate  mere 
details  from  the  general  principles  which  they  involve.  No 
one  who  has  thoroughly  understood  and  imbibed  the  charac¬ 
teristic  principles  of  constitutional  freedom  of  which  English 
history  exhibits  the  development  and  working,  could  be  betrayed 
into  the  desire  to  transfer  English  institutions  suddenly  to  a 
foreign  community.  For  he  could  not  fail  to  have  recognised 
that  the  prime  condition  of  their  success  here  is  one  which  must 
be  absent  in  any  mere  copy  of  them — that  they  have  been,  in 
England,  the  gradual  growth  of  centuries,  based  upon  tradition, 
usage,  and  precedent,  and  have  thus  been  slowly  shaped  by  the 
national  mind  and  character,  and  have  in  return  shaped  them 
into  mutual  adjustment.  M.  de  Bonnechose  shows  himself 
as  well  aware  of  the  limits  of  the  instruction  to  be  drawn  from 
the  history  of  English  institutions,  and  of  the  caution  needful  in 
applying  it,  as  he  is  of  its  intrinsic  value. 

His  work  begins  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  national  life — 
with  the  races  in  occupation  of  Britain  before  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Ca:sar— and  extends  dow  n  to  the  termination  of  the  third  decade 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to 
review'  this  vast  field  in  detail  Hor  is  it  nceessary  to  do  so. 
M.  de  Bonnechose  does  not  profess  to  have  overthrown  any  esta¬ 
blished  opinions,  to  have  cast  fresh  light  on  any  dark  passage  of 
English  history,  to  be  in  possession  of  any  pet  theory  or  new 
reading  of  events  and  characters.  The  merits  which  he  claims 
and  those  which  he  disclaims  are  stated  by  him  in  the  modest 
and  conscientious  words  following  : — 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  England  better  than  the  eminent  his¬ 
torians  whom  she  has  produced,  and  whose  works  I  shall  analyse;  but,  per¬ 
haps,  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  see  freely  reproduced  here  by  a 
foreigner  all  that  is  most  authentic  in  the  annals  of  the  English  people,  and 
better  said  by  its  great  writers.  I  restore  them  what  they  have  lent  me,  but 
t  give  it  back  to  them  without  the  alloy  they  have  too  often  mingled  with  it, 
of  political  and  religious  passions,  or  of  hereditary  preconceptions. 

M.  de  Bonnechose’s  work  is  as  good  au  illustration  as  we  could 
find  of  that  t  act  and  skill  in  dealing,  in  case  of  need,  with  second¬ 
hand  authorities,  which  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  remark 
on  as  the  result  of  a  habit  of  genuine  and  original  historic  investiga¬ 
tion — such  as  is  displayed  in  his  Quatre  ConguUes  de  V AngleUrre, 
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and  in  his  Studies  of  the  character  of  Bechet  and  other  eminent 
Englishmen.  A  fine  historic  sense  seems  to  give  him  warning  of 
the  points  on  which  it  is  not  safe  to  follow  his  guides;  and,  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  “  what  is  most  authentic  in  the^  annals  of  the 
English  people,”  he  passes  over  disputed  topics  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  without  involving  himself  in  the  controversies  that 
have  been  raised  in  regard  to  them.  The  impartiality  to  which 
he  lays  claim  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded  to  him.  A  certain 
want  of  vigour  and  animation,  of  vividness  of  impression  and 
distinctness  of  judgment,  which  we  note  as  the  chief  defects  of 
his  volumes,  may  arise  from  this  very  impartiality,  involving  an 
unwillingness  to  pass  a  decided  sentence  on  men  and  parties. 

M.  de  Bonnechose  groups  the  successive  events  of  English  his¬ 
tory  round  five  principal  centres,  representing  the  principal 
phases  of  the  national  life.  These  are  (i)  the  early  invasions,  con¬ 
tributing  each  a  different  element  to  the  formation  of  our  mixed 
race ;  (2)  the  struggle  for  popular  liberties  under  the  Planta- 
genets,  and  the  entrance  of  England  within  her  natural  terri¬ 
torial  limits  by  her  expulsion  from  France ;  (3)  the  Reformation  ; 

(4)  the  political  revolution  of  the  17th  century,  determining  the 
relative  rights  and  prerogatives  of  Parliament  and  the  Crown ; 

(5)  “the  great  wars  and  Parliamentary  debates  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  from  168S  to  1789,”  a  period  remarkable  for  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  freedom,  the  extension  of  the  political 
sower  and  commercial  relations  of  England,  and  the  deve- 
opment  of  her  colonial  empire.  In  treating  of  these  successive 

epochs,  M.  de  Bonnechose  subordinates  the  exterior  to  the  interior 
history  of  England — the  narration,  that  is  to  say,  of  wars  and  di¬ 
plomatic  negotiations  to  that  of  political  events,  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  institutions,  and  the  description  oflaws,  customs,  and 
manners.  We  know  of  no  book  in  our  own  language  of  the  same 
character — intermediate,  that  is,  between  the  mere  epitomes  and 
abridgments  compiled  for  schoolboys,  and  works  of  original 
research  treating  at  large  of  special  periods — which  is  of  equal 
merit  with  this.  Occasional  inaccuracies  we  have  observed  in  the 
repetition  of  statements  which  were  once  received  but  which  have 
long  been  exploded — as,  for  example,  the  story  of  the  manner  of 
King  Alfred’s  learning  to  read  (vol.  i.  p.  102-3),  anc*  assignment 
of  an  immemorial  antiquity  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  are  represented  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  (vol.  i.  p.  453).  In  M.  de  Bonnechose’s  notices  of 
the  literature  of  England,  some  slight  errors  occur.  Thus 
Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  the  Characteristics,  is  classed  (vol.  iv. 
p.  216) — with  Tindal,  Toland,  and  Collins,  and  the  other  authors 
of  the  “irreligious  works”  which  then  “  inundated”  England — 
as  among  the  disciples  of  Locke  who  went  further  than 
their  master,  and  is  charged  with  exaggerating  “  the  scope  of  the 
arguments  derived  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
from  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  which  afforded  such  powerful 
weapons  to  the  materialist  school  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  How 
though  Shaftesbury,  as  a  boy,  was  the  pupil  of  Locke — whom  he 
affectionately  names  his  “  friend  and  foster-father” — he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  in  the  philosophical  sense,  his  disciple.  In  speculation 
and  theoretic  morality  he  belongs,  with  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and 
Price,  to  a  fundamentally  opposite  school  of  thinkers — the 
English  Platonists.  Warburton,  in  opposing  his  doctrines,  ob¬ 
serves  of  him  that  “  in  his  writings  he  has  shown  how  much 
he  has  imbibed  the  deep  sense,  and  how  naturally  he  could 
copy  the  gracious  manner,  of  Plato.”  In  the  review  of  the 
literature  of  George  III.’s  reign,  Priestley  is  mentioned  with 
Gibbon  and  Hume  as  among  “  the  able  apologists  of  scep¬ 
ticism  ”  who  flourished  at  that  time.  M.  de  Bonnechose  ought 
to  have  remembered  the  remark  made  to  Priestley  by  the 
savants  of  Paris,  who  assured  him  that  he  was  the  only 
person  of  any  intelligence  they  had  ever  met  with  who  believed 
in  Christianity.  Considering  that  Priestley’s  Letters  to  a  Philo¬ 
sophical  Unbeliever  were  especially  addressed  to  the  refutation  of 
the  scepticism  of  Hume,  and  that  his  State  of  the  Evidence  of 
Revealed  Religion  contained  an  express  reply  to  the  two  cele¬ 
brated  chapters  of  Gibbon,  it  will  be  evident  to  M.  de  Bonnechose 
that  Priestley,  whatever  his  theological  heresies  and  short¬ 
comings,  i3  inaccurately  classed  with  those  writers  as  “  the  apo¬ 
logist  of  scepticism.”  These  errors,  however,  and  the  inability 
under  which  M.  de  Bonnechose,  in  common  with  most  of  his 
countrymen,  labours  to  write  English  titles  and  English  names 
correctly — references  being  frequent  to  “  Sir  Henry  Hallam,” 
Lord  Chatam,  Sir  Francis  DaZsbwood,  the  town  of  “Tawnton,” 
&c. — are  but  slight  blemishes  which  it  will  be  easy  to  remove.  In 
tracing  the  development  of  English  institutions,  M.  de  Bonne¬ 
chose’s  close  adherence  to  the  guidance  afforded  by  Mr.  Hallam 
ensures  accuracy  of  statement  and  fairness  of  appreciation.  "VVe 
know  of  no  hook,  embracing  within  moderate  limits  the  entire 
course  of  English  history,  which  is  better  suited  for  the  student 
who  would  understand  the  historic  bases  and  living  guarantees 
of  English  freedom  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  its  merits  have  been  so 
signally  appreciated  by  the  highest  literary  authority  in  his  own 
country. 

ST.  STEPHEN’S* 

T  would  be  affectation  to  treat  St.  Stephens  as  a  really 
anonymous  poem.  There  is  only  one  man  now  living  who 
would  have  written  it,  though,  in  the  face  of  the  annual  prize 
poems  which  are  produced  at  the  Universities,  it  would  be 

*  St.  Stephen' s :  a  Poem.  Originally  published  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood  and  Sons.  i860. 


impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  many  who  could.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  author  has  not  chosen  to  affix  his  name  to  his  book,  he 
shall  be  anonymous  here,  though  it  is  impossible  to  criticise  it 
as  if  it  were  the  work  of  an  unknown  hand.  St.  Stephen's  contains 
by  estimation  about  2000  lines,  devoted  to  a  description  in  deca¬ 
syllabic  verse  of  the  principal  orators,  living  and  dead,  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  All  the  lines  scan,  and  all  the  couplets 
rhyme  with  undeniable  accuracy,  and  here  and  there  there  is  a 
certain  combination  of  emphasis  and  neatness  about  them  which 
enables  the  reader  to  understand  how  the  author  came  to  think 
the  poem  worth  publishing  ;  but  the  principal  topic  which  it 
suggests  is  an  inquiry  into  the  reasons  which  induced  men,  gods, 
and  columns  to  forbid  the  composition  of  mediocre  poetry. 

Over  the  136  pages,  each  containing  sixteen  lines,  of  which 
the  volume  consists,  the  eye  and  the  mind  glide  softly  to  the 
tune  of  such  lines  as  these  : — 

And  now  transferred  from  singer  and  from  sago 
Stands  in  full  day  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 

In  quiet!  She  so  coy  when  first  pursued, 

In  her  own  ancient  arduous  solitude, 

Seized  by  the  crowd  and  dragged  before  their  bar, 

Changes  her  shape,  and  towers  transformed  to  war, 

Inscribes  a  banner,  flings  it  to  the  gales — 

Cries,  “  I  am  Truth,  and  Truth,  when  armed,  prevails.” 

Up  leaps  the  zealot — Zeal  must  clear  her  way, 

And  fell  the  forests  that  obscure  the  day. 

To  guard  the  Bible  flashes  forth  the  sword, 

And  Cromwell  rides,  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 

After  this  “  the  Orator  arose,”  and  the  orators  are  accordingly 
produced  one  after  another,  from  Eliot  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  each 
being  described  more  or  less  fully.  The  portraits  of  two  or  three 
may  be  extracted  as  specimens  of  the  author’s  manner  : — 

With  English  humour  and  wild  Irish  heart, 

See  Steele  rehearse  what  Goldsmith  made  a  part. 

Banging  at’ whim  from  fever  heat  to  zero, 

Now  the  frank  rake,  and  now  the  “Christian  Hero.” 

Play  as  he  will,  the  deuce  is  in  the  cards, 

Student  at  Isis,  trooper  in  the  Guards, 

A  brisk  comedian  now  before  the  lamps, 

And  now — a  grave  Commissioner  of  Stamps. 

And  so  forth  for  six  lines  more.  The_ following  is  part  of  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Pitt : — 

Why  marvel  that  the  beardless  hierarch  sprung 
At  once  to  power  ?  the  hierarch  ne’er  was  young 
And  ne’er  was  old,  but,  dying  in  his  prime, 

Stands  forth  completed  while  vouchsafed  to  time. 

With  those  he  led  Pitt  is  not  to  be  classed; 

His  was  no  blind  subservience  to  the  past. 

Not  Fox  himself  loved  English  freedom  more — 

True  to  her  hearth,  if  careful  of  her  door. 

*  #  #  *  # 

The  very  faults  that  later  critics  find 
Were  merits  then — the  unhesitating  mind, 

The  self-reliance,  lofty  and  severe, 

That  grand  monotony,  a  soul  sincere, 

That  scorn  oi  fancy,  that  firm  grasp  of  fact, 

That  dread  to  theorise  in  the  hour  to  act, 

Seem’d  formed  to  brave  the  elemental  shock, 

And  type  to  England  her  own  Ocean-rock. 

The  portraits  of  statesmen  still  living  or  lately  dead  are  all  in 
the  same  style,  though  here  and  there  relieved  by  a  little  more 
effort  at  something  which  might  possibly  pass  for  originality. 
Our  object  in  the  preceding  extracts  is  to  give  a  fair  specimen  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  and  to  raise,  in  a  broad  and  intelligible  manner, 
the  question  why  such  compositions  are  displeasing.  No  sensible 
person  quarrels  with  a  man  for  being  commonplace  in  most  of 
the  affairs  of  life.  If  a  butcher  wrote  to  say  that,  as  he  only 
killed  once  a-week,  he  had  no  beef  at  the  date  of  his  letter,  no 
one  would  complain  that  he  was  prosaic.  If  the  surveyor 
of  highways  were  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  fact  that 
ten  loads  of  stone  were  required  to  mend  so  many  yards  of 
road  in  such  a  parish,  he  would  not  be  thought  deserving  of 
any  sort  of  notice  or  criticism.  Why,  then,  should  not  any 
one  who  is  amused  by  such  a  process  spin  out  into  fourteen  lines 
the  assertion  that  Steele  was  versatile  and  unsteady,  or  throw 
into  thirty  or  forty  an  account  of  Pitt,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
precocious,  stately,  able,  and  patriotic?  We  have  pointed  out  on 
former  occasions  that,  to  inexperienced  writers,  or  to  persons 
who,  if  they  did  not  write,  would  not  knowhow  to  pass  their 
time,  such  occupations  are  likely  to  be  of  the  same  sort  of  use  as 
the  composition  of  Latin  verses  is  to  a  boy  at  school ;  and  their 
authors  might  justify,  not  only  their  composition,  but  even  their 
publication,  if  the  temporary  excitement  of  seeing  what  they  had 
written  in  print  wras  necessary  to  induce  them  to  undergo  the 
labour  of  composition.  But  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  either 
the  composition  or  the  publication  of  such  productions  can  be  jus¬ 
tified.  If  they  are  laid  before  the  world  as  poetry  by  a  person  w  ho 
ought  to  know  what  poetry  is  and  what  it  is  not,  they  are  a  sort  of 
offence  against  the  reader’s  good  nature.  It  can  never  be  worth 
while  to  publish  versified  accounts  of  great  men  unless  a  man  really 
has  something  memorable  to  say  about  them  which  has  not  been 
said  before.  Everybody  who  has  read  Mr.  Thackeray’s  lectures 
knows  what  sort  of  man  Steele  was  ;  and  every  one  who  has  read 
Lord  Macaulay’s  descriptions  of  Pitt  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  sort  of  signpost  outline  of  him  which  is  inserted  at  such 
length  in  St.  Stephen  s.  We  learn  nothing  new  from  a  diluted 
edition  in  rhyme  of  very  familiar  prose,  except,  indeed,  that  the 
author  of  St.  Stephens  has  a  low  opinion  of  the  taste  of  his 
readers.  He  hawks  at  such  exceedingly  small  game  in  the  way 
of  antithesis,  and  expects  people  to  be  surprised  at  such  very 
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familiar  contrasts,  that  we  almost  look  to  see  old  familiar 
riddles  and  puns  take  their  places  as  ornaments  in  his  pages. 
Can  any  human  being  really  find  pleasure  in  such  an  antithesis  as 
that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  last  two  lines  of  our  extract  from 
the  character  of  Steele  : — 

A  brisk  comedian  now  before  tlie  lamps, 

And  now — a  grave  Commissioner  of  Stamps. 

Typography  and  punctuation  are  sometimes  very  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  and  the  —  in  the  second  line,  which  points  out  the  fact 
that  a  comedian  and  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps  have  not  gene¬ 
rally  much  in  common,  conveys  the  sentiment  that  the  reader 
woidd  not  have  been  capable  of  seeing  the  contrast  for  himself, 
just  as  printing  a  joke  in  italics  shows  that,  but  for  the  italics, 
it  would  not  be  known  to  be  a  joke.  The  most  curious  passages 
of  the  poem,  however,  are  those  in  which  talk  which,  if  not  the 
very  most  commonplace  of  all,  is  still  so  thoroughly  well-known 
that  it  can  hardly  be  unfamiliar  to  any  man  who  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  moderately  well-instructed  company,  is  thrown  into 
metre.  Perhaps  there  may  be  persons  to  whom  it  is  a  novel 
observation  that  eminent  lawyers  do  not  succeed  in  Parliament, 
but  surely  they  are  not  the  sort  of  persons  for  whom  poems — 
and  St.  Stephen  s  claims  to  be  a  poem — are  written.  To  make 
such  an  assertion,  with  its  illustrations,  fill  twenty -six  lines,  is 
to  show  a  total  want  of  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
metre,  and  the  lines  themselves  show  the  same  thing  even  more 
strongly.  Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

Still  when  Cairns  rises,  tho’  at  dawn  of  day, 

The  sleepers  wake  and  feel  rejoiced  to  stajq 
As  his  clear  reasonings  in  light  strength  arise, 

Like  Doric  shafts  admitting  lucent  skies. 

The  “feel  rejoiced”  is  a  marvellous  instance  of  the  adoption 
of  slipshod  Parliamentary  slang  into  poetry.  “He  has  chambers 
in  the  King’s  Bench  Walk”  is  hardly  a  more  prosaic  line  than 
the  one  in  which  the  phrase  occurs. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  Pope’s  metre  fallen  to  this 
level ;  but  the  truth  is  that  a  man  cannot  do  everything.  To 
write  anything,  and  especially  to  write  verse  worth  reading,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  have  something  to  say  which  deserves  to 
be  said.  The  author  of  St.  Stephen's  had  simply  nothing  to  say 
about  any  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  was  writing,  except  what 
everybody  knew  before.  The  utmost  mastery  of  language  would 
not  make  it  worth  while  to  write  a  poem  about  Addison  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  a  great  master  of  style,  and  that  he  possessed 
a  very  delicate  humour ;  but  ten  or  twelve  lines,  setting  in  the 
clearest  light  his  unsuspected  affectations  and  weaknesses,  have 
lived  for  more  than  a  century',  and  will  last  as  long  as  the 
language.  The  faults  of  St.  Stephens  are  very  simple.  The 
author  has  not  put  iu  powder  enough,  and  there  is  no  ball. 


WEDGWOOD’S  DICTIONARY  OE  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY* 
TinHE  science  of  etymology  has  certainly  made  no  small  pro- 

JL  gress  since  it  was  thought  quite  enough  in  an  English  dic¬ 
tionary  to  put  down  “  Latin,”  “  French,”  “  Saxon,”  as  a  complete 
history  of  the  several  words.  These  brief  accounts,  to  be  sure, 
were  for  the  most  part  true  as  far  as  they  went ;  but  meanwhile 
other  searchers  after  truth  were  looking  elsewhere,  and  deriving 
all  Latin  from  Greek,  and  all  Greek  from  Hebrew.  Perhaps  no 
other  science  has  really  advanced  in  the  same  proportion,  and  yet 
there  is  none  of  which  people  in  general  have  less  understanding. 
The  fact  is,  that  most  men  are  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  science  of  etymology  at  all.  Every  man  thinks  himself  a 
born  etymologist  already.  Some  sciences  deal,  beyond  all  doubt, 
with  matters  which  every  one  cannot  find  out  by  the  light  of 
nature.  But  etymology  deals  with  words  ;  everybody  uses  words ; 
everybody,  therefore,  can  know  about  them.  At  any  rate,  if  a 
man  knows  one  or  two  languages  besides  his  own,  nothing  more 
can  possibly  be  wanting.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  easier  than  empi¬ 
rical  etymology,  while,  to  the  unenlightened,  scientific  etymology 
looks  at  first  sight  like  a  mere  dream.  To  accept  its  conclusions, 
a  man  must  either  have  been  taught  the  subject  from  his  child¬ 
hood,  or  else  have  sat  down  to  it  in  after  life  with  an  unusual 
spirit  of  childlike  meekness — the  scientific  analogies  often  seem 
so  remote  and  far-fetched,  while  accidental  resemblances  are 
often  so  easy  and  so  taking.  Common  sense  itself  seems  often 
disposed  to  kick  at  w  hat  it  is  asked  to  believe,  and  cast  the  whole 
thing  away  as  a  science  falsely  so  called.  The  student  of  ety¬ 
mology  must  begin  with  a  little  blind  faith.  As  Mr.  AVedgwood 
says,  “you  cannot  at  once  carry  conviction  in  a  given  derivation 
to  one  who  has  never  attended  to  the  subject,  and  the  kind 
of  change  compatible  with  identity  in  the  root  of  a  word  must 
be  practically  learned  in  the  course  of  experience.”  Most  people, 
in  learning  a  language,  seem  to  be  content  with  knowing  the  words 
which  will  translate  one  another,  and  observing  those  resemblances 
vehieh  amount  to  absolute  identity.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  a  person  to  learn  several  languages,  very  likely  to  be  able  to  write 
and  speak  them  fluently,  and  yet  to  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
their  history  and  their  relations  to  one  another.  Many  people  both 
learn  and  teach  English,  German,  and  French,  without  the  faintest 
notion  of  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  connexion  of  English 
with  German,  and  that  of  English  with  French.  Germans  learn 
English, and  English  people  learn  German,  without  a  glimmering  of 
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the  regular  system  of  permutation  of  consonants  between  the  most 
essential  words  in  the  two  languages.  Of  tho  difference  between 
cognation  and  derivation  they  have  no  idea  whatever.  In  short, 
we  suspect  that  where  the  whole  notion  of  learning  a  language 
is  to  learn  to  speak  and  translate  it,  any  such  inquiries  would  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  if  not  set  down  as  absolute  mistakes. 
There  are  teachers  with  whom  any  hint  of  the  identity  of  such 
words  as  “  knecht  ”  and  “knight,”  “knabe”  and  “knave,” 
would  seem  a  proof  of  ignorance  rather  than  knowledge,  because 
most  certainly  the  English  words  would  not  be  the  pi-oper  con¬ 
struing  of  the  German.  Teachers  in  a  little  more  advanced 
state  would  tell  their  pupils  that  the  English  words  were  derived 
from  the  German,  just  as  the  analogous  class  of  teachers  of  the 
classical  languages  tell  you  that  radical  Latin  words  are  derived 
from  the  Greek.  That  Greek  and  German  have  anything  to  do 
with  one  another,  and  both  something  to  do  with  Sanscrit,  w-ould 
doubtless  seem  to  both  classes  little  better  than  an  ingenious 
dream. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  scientific  study  of  a  language  not  only 
makes  its  acquisition  far  more  profitable  and  far  more  interesting, 
but  it  makes  the  mere  learning  of  it  for  practical  use  far  more  easy. 
Let  us  take  two  very  familiar  instances.  When  a  scholar  who 
has  the  faintest  glimmering  of  etymology  is  told  that  “  wasser” 
is  German  for  “  water,”  he  does  not  need  to  look  out  “  besser” 
in  his  dictionary.  When  he  knows  that  “  blanc”  is  the  same  as 
“bianco”  he  does  not  ask  any  question  about  “clair”  and 
“  chiaro.”  But  many  people  actually  toil  through  the  vocabulary 
of  a  whole  language  without  finding  out  such  simple  rules  as 
these;  they  learn  the  meaning  of  each  word  as  a  separate  and 
isolated  fact.  The  empirical  way  of  learning  a  language  is  surely 
not  only  much  less  profitable,  but  really  a  great  deal  harder  than 
the  scientific  way.  But  when  a  man  has  once  acquired  the  re¬ 
quisite  faith  and  the  requisite  tact,  when  he  has  learned  to  track  an 
original  root  through  as  many  cognate  languages  as  he  happens  to 
know,  a  further  question  then  arises.  It  is  clear  that  such  root 
has  such  a  general  meaning;  but  how  came  it  to  have  that 
meaning?  This  is  the  point  to  which  Mr.  AVedgwood  seems  to 
have  given  his  special  attention  :  — 

Etymology  is  still  at  the  stage  where  au  arbitrary  theory  is  accepted  ns 
the  basis  of  scientific  explanation.  It  is  supposed  that  all  language  is 
developed  from  roots  or  skeletons  of  articulate  sound,  endowed  with  distinct 
and  often  very  abstract  meaning,  but  incapable  of  being  actually  used  in 
speech,  until  properly  clothed  in  grammatical  forms.  And  this  theory  of 
roots  takes  the  place  of  the  elementary  powers  which  form  the  basis  of  other 
sciences.  The  etymologist  who  succeeds  in  tracing  a  word  to  a  Sanscrit 
root  is  as  well  satisfied  with  the  account  he  has  rendered  of  his  problem  as 
the  astronomer  who  traces  an  irregularity  in  the  orbit  of  a  comet  to  tho 
attraction  of  a  planet,  within  whose  infiuence  it  has  been  brought  in  its  last 
revolution.  Now  in  what  condition  is  it  possible  that  roots  could  have 
existed,  before  they  were  actually  used  in  speech  ?  If  it  be  suggested  that 
they  were  implanted  by  Nature  in  the  mind  of  man,  as  somo  people  have 
supposed  that  the  bones  of  mammoths  were  created  at  the  same  stroke  with 
the  other  materials  of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  buried — we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  directly  opposed  to  anything  wo  observe  in  infants  of  the  present 
day.  But  if  it  be  said  that  no  one  supposes  that  the  roots,  as  such,  ever  had 
independent  existence ;  that  they  are  merely  fictions  of  the  grammarians  to 
indicate  the  core  of  a  group  of  related  words  having  similar  significations,  in 
which  sense  the  term  will  always  be  used  in  the  present  work  ;  or  if  they  are 
regarded  as  the  remains  of  some  former  condition  of  language,  then  they 
cease  to  afford  a  solid  resting-place,  and  the  origin  of  the  roots  themselves 
becomes  as  fit  an  object  of  inquiry,  as  of  the  words  in  actual  use  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Nor  will  the  curiosity  of  a  rational  inquirer  be  satisfied  until  he 
meets  with  a  principle  adequate  to  give  rise  to  the  use  of  language  in  a  being 
with  a  mental  constitution,  such  as  he  is  conscious  of  himself,  or  observes  in 
the  course  of  development  in  the  infants  growing  up  around  him. 

Mr.  AVedgwood’s  principal,  if  not  universal,  solvent  is  the 
process  of  onomatopceia — the  formation  of  words  in  imitation  of 
sounds  or  objects.  To  this  process  he  gives  a  very  much  wider 
range  than  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  belong  to  it.  Like 
most  theorists,  he  is  doubtless  rather  too  much  enamoured  of  his 
own  bantling,  and  he  carries  out  the  system  of  onomatopceia  to  a 
greater  length  than  most  people  will  be  prepared  to  follow  him. 
But  no  doubt  his  system  will  really  account  for  a  larger  number 
of  roots  than  one  might  at  first  fancy  ;  and  at  all  events  the  way 
in  which  he  draws  out  his  method  is  highly  interesting  and  in¬ 
genious. 

In  looking  through  the  Dictionary  itself,  we  do  not  always 
quite  understand  Mr.  AVedgwood’s  principle  of  selection  either 
of  the  particular  words  to  be  illustrated  or  of  the  sources  of  his 
illustration.  Some  of  the  etymologies  are  so  very  obvious  that 
we  should  have  thought  they  were  hardly  worth  inserting  except 
in  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  whole  language.  And  it  is  clear 
either  that  Mr.  AVedgwood’s  studies  have  been  partial  or  else  that 
he  has  given  us  only  a  very  partial  selection  of  the  results.  He  has 
clearly  studied  some  branches  of  his  subject  with  more  attention 
than  most  men.  For  instance,  he  makes  good  use  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  dialects  of  German,  which  are  apt  to  get  overshadowed  by  a 
literary  language  even  more  artificial  than  most  others.  On  Celtic, 
Slavonic,  and  Lettish  he  draws  largely,  and  also  on  the  various 
forms  of  Romance.  But  both  Greek  and  Latin  he  rather  slurs 
over,  and  of  Persian  and  Sanscrit  he  takes  hardly  any  notice  at  all. 
The  former  omission  is  clearly  not  the  result  of  ignorance.  But 
the  latter,  in  any  case,  puts  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  a  strange  position. 
If  ho  really  does  not  understand  the  Asiatic  members  of  the 
Indo-European  family  of  languages,  he  is  certainly  not  equal  to 
his  subject.  If  he  does,  why  does  he  studiously  avoid  tracing 
the  roots  to  their  oldest  extant  forms?  We  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  a  selection  of  languages.  For  instance,  many  scholars 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  tracing  a  root  in  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
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Latin,  and  Teutonic,  -without  thinking  much  about  Celtic  or 
Lettish  cognates.  But  we  cannot  understand  Mr.  Wedgwood’s 
way  of  Hiring  Welsh,  Kussian,  and  Lithuanian,  cognates,  and  not 
giving  the  Sanscrit.  Moreover,  Mr.  Wedgwood  seems  amazingly 
strong  in  the  Finnish  languages.  Now,  in  his  preface,  he  says, 
very  truly,  that  his  system  of  onomatopoeia  will  account  for  many 
incidental  agreements  between  languages  which  have  no  general 
affinity.  On  this  principle  he,  properly  enough,  draws  occasional 
illustration  from  languages  utterly  unconnected  with  the  Indo- 
European  group — Galla,  and  such  like.  But  his  references  to  the 
Finnish  seem  to  lie  too  thick  on  the  ground  to  be  explained  in 
this  way.  If  Mr.  Wedgwood  means  to  claim  for  the  Finnish 
languages  a  place  in  the  Indo-European  family,  we  think  he  should 
have  given  us  a  definite  statement  of  his  grounds  for  so  impor¬ 
tant  an  innovation  on  the  received  doctrine. 

Mr.  Wedgwood’s  Dictionary  is  very  curious  and  instructive, 
and  wherever  it  is  opened,  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
matter  is  sure  to  be  lighted  upon.  But  we  think  he  presses  his 
theories  too  far,  and  sometimes  mistakes  very  obvious  derivations. 
Surely  “  bum-bailiff”  is  merely  a  corruption  of  “  bound-bailiff,” 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  “the  notion  of  a  humming,  droning, 
or  dunning  noise.”  And  we  are  quite  sure  that  of  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  etymologies,  two  pages  apart,  the  former  is  not  the  right 
one  : — “  The  Du.  duyvel,  cluvel,  Icel.  difill,  the  devil,  might  seem 
to  signify  the  diver,  him  whose  dwelling  is  underground  ;  from 
difa,  Dan.  duve,  to  duck.  Hence  in  seeking  an  indirect  way  of 
naming  him  he  might  he  called  duyker,  the  ducker,  or  dipper.” 
Hence,  according  to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  deuce  and  dickens. 
'Thus  much  in  p.  452  ;  but  in  p.  454  we  have  got  back  into  the 
land  of  common  sense — “Devil.  Lat.  diabolus,  Gr.  Siafidkos,  the 
accuser,  from  diafiaXXa,  to  calumniate,  traduce.” 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  we  may  remark,  never  accentuates  his  Greek. 
Now,  if  Mr.  Wedgwood  can  believe,  which  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  do,  that  church  and  its  cognates  come  from 
Kvpiaicri,  surely  it  would  require  less  faith  to  suppose  that  duyvel, 
difill,  &c.  &c.,  all  come  from  8ta/3oXos,  as  well  as  devil,  which  he 
acknowledges,  and,  we  suppose,  teufel,  which  he  does  not  mention. 

Altogether  the  book  is  one  which  may  be  of  great  help  to  the 
advanced  scholar,  hut  we  should  say  that  it  should  be  used  with 
very  great  caution  by  the  beginner. 


THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN.* 

B.  MADDEN  is  the  fittest  person  that  could  have  been 
selected  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Their 
merits  are  so  qualified  and  their  demerits  so  striking,  that  it 
requires  something  more  than  the  ordinary  adulation  of  a  bio¬ 
grapher  to  produce  one  of  those  pictures  without  shadow  in 
which  the  Boswellian  fraternity  delight.  A  man  must  be 
thoroughly  Irish  himself  to  be  able  to  set  forth  what  was  noble 
in  the  United  Irishmen  with  a  gravity  undisturbed  by  their 
absurdities.  They  deserve  all  that  admiration  which  we  instinc¬ 
tively  give  to  enthusiasts  of  every  kind,  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong;  for  they  undoubtedly  risked  all  that  men  can  risk,  in 
order,  as  they  thought,  to  better  the  condition  of  their  country¬ 
men.  But  there  was  something  so  scatterbrained  in  their  plans, 
something  so  disproportioned  in  the  means  they  employed  for  a 
great  end,  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  their  enterprise  more 
seriously  than  of  the  battle  of  the  cabbage-garden  some  fifty 
years  later.  To  the  ludicrous  side  of  these  incongruities,  Dr. 
Madden  is  wholly  blind.  In  his  view,  they  only  lend  the 
additional  charm  of  simplicity  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
heroes.  He  is  the  best  man  to  describe  what  was  done,  for  he 
evidently  would  have  done  the  same  himself  in  a  like  case.  Even 
in  the  mere  style  and  structure  of  his  book,  there  is  a  charming 
sympathy  for  the  characters  he  celebrates.  By  a  kind  of  literary 
symbolism,  he  has  contrived  to  embody  in  his  writing  the  Hiber- 
nianism  which  inspired  both  their  blunders  and  their  self-devo¬ 
tion.  Our  conception  of  the  true  Tipperary  Boy  is  of  a  man 
who,  when  he  is  at  home,  lets  the  pig  into  the  bedroom,  puts  the 
peat  into  the  water-butt,  and  leaves  the  dunghill  before  the  door, 
but  who  is  redeemed  from  this  appearance  of  helplessness  when 
he  goes  out,  by  creeping  behind  a  hedge  and  shooting  at  his 
landlord.  These  are  very  much  the  contrasts  which  show  them¬ 
selves  in  Dr.  Madden’s  style.  As  a  rule,  it  is  illogical,  incoherent, 
and  untidy.  All  his  facts  are  as  completely  at  sixes  and  sevens 
as  the  furniture  of  an  Irishman’s  cottage;  and  the  whole  compo¬ 
sition  gives  yon  the  impression  of  having  been  put  together  by  a 
man  in  the  last  stage  of  lethargy.  But  he  is  quite  free  from 
this  imputation  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  an  opportunity  of  bela¬ 
bouring  some  tyrannical  Saxon,  or,  still  more,  some  brother 
Irishman.  He  flourishes  his  shillelagh  with  a  true  Tipperary 
war-whoop ;  and  though  his  slovenliness  is  far  from  deserting 
him  even  then,  he  makes  you  feel  that  it  is  in  no  way  due  to 
apathy  or  languor. 

The  present  volume — part  of  a  larger  series — contains  the  lives 
of  three  of  the  United  Irishmen,  only  one  of  whom,  however,  w  as 
really  worthy  of  a  sacred  bard.  Thomas  Emmet  and  MacNeven 
were  confessors  for  freedom  on  a  very  minor  scale.  It  does  not 
appear  that  their  lives  were  ever  in  real  danger.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  were  inclined  to  deal  leniently  with  them,  and  allowed  them 
to  go  quietly  to  America  on  condition  of  their  making  a  clean 
breast  of  it ;  and  America  was  no  real  exile,  for  they  found  there 
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their  own  countrymen  and  their  own  language,  a  career  of  public 
usefulness  open  to  them,  and  ample  means  of  support.  Their 
hardships  were  limited  to  two  or  three  years’  custody  in  a  High¬ 
land  fortress,  w  here  they  w  ere  placed  under  no  real  restraint. 
That  their  confinement  was  not  aggravated  by  any  scantiness  of 
diet  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  contribution  paid  by 
Government  for  their  support  was  il.  a  day  a-piece.  This  was  a 
very  silver-fork  sort  of  martyrdom.  Our  sympathies  have 
become  exacting  since  we  have  learned  what  a  Neapolitan 
criminale  is  like,  and  what  men  can  suffer  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
without  making  any  special  claim  to  heroism.  These  elemented 
Irishmen  underwent  no  severer  treatment  than  that  to  which 
every  dangerous  lunatic  must  be  subject ;  but  Dr.  Madden  raves 
over  them  in  language  that  would  have  been  exaggerated  even  if 
applied  to  Poerio.  The  Irish  Government  of  that  day  has  many 
sins  of  cruelty  and  needless  slaughter  on  its  head,  incurred  by 
the  brutal  Orangemen  whom  it  employed  and  upon  whom  it 
leaned.  But  its  guilt  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  its  con¬ 
fidence  in  such  men.  The  milder  justice  it  extended  to  those  w  ho 
came  under  its  immediate  jurisdiction  cxcu  pates  it  from  the 
barbarities  that  were  practised  by  its  subordinates. 

llobert  Emmet  has  a  better  title  to  a  biography,  because  at 
least  he  was  a  martyr  complete ;  and  though  he  technically 
deserved  his  doom,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  he  was  more 
to  be  pitied  than  to  bo  condemned.  It  would  have  been  fur 
better  if  the  Irish  Government  had  treated  him  with  the  con¬ 
temptuous  lenity  their  successors  showed  to  Smith  O’Brien.  The 
difficulty  of  pardoning  him  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  handful  of 
desperadoes  whom  he  led  to  the  storm  of  Dublin  Castle  achieved 
but  one  exploit — and  that  was  the  murder,  with  circumstances  of 
great  barbarity,  of  a  poor  unarmed  old  judge  whom  they  happened 
to  meet  in  the  street  as  they  went  along.  llobert  Emmet  was 
at  the  head  of  the  party  while  the  rear  rank  were  peqoetrating 
this  atrocity,  and  therefore  he  was  undoubtedly  an  accomplice 
in  the  crime  of  murder;  but  yet  haugiug  him  was  like  hanging 
a  schoolboy  or  a  girl.  The  whole  project  of  his  rebellion,  from 
the  first  conception  to  the  disastrous  close,  was  so  egregiously 
childish  that  Government  might  well  have  afforded  to  dismiss  it 
with  merciful  ridicule.  As  Dr.  Madden  admiringly  tells  us,  he 
was  “a  single-minded  man”  who  “placed  trust  in  everybody;” 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  lie  seems  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  succession  of  cruel  hoaxes.  He  went  over  from 
France,  against  the  advice  of  more  sober  veterans,  because  he 
was  told  by  somebody  that  seventeen  counties  were  prepared  to 
rise,  and  because  some  vague  assurances  of  aid,  which  he  did  not 
himself  believe,  had  been  given  by  the  First  Consul.  He  was 
told  that  a  rebellion  was  ready  organized,  and  he  prepared  to 
head  it.  The  financial  means  with  w  hichheundertook  to  overthrow 
the  English  dominion  amounted  to  about  1500/.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  construct  curiousand  romantic  hiding-places  inthehouse 
in  which  he  lived  at  Dublin — hidden  recesses,  trapdoors,  false 
walls,  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  conspiracy  of  which  schoolboys 
delight  to  read  in  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  novels.  Then  he  proceeded, 
by  the  help  of  a  military  book,  to  draw  up  an  elaborate  plan  for 
the  seizure  of  Dublin  Castle.  There  was  to  be  a  mine,  in  the 
Guy  Fawkes  style,  driven  from  a  shop  that  stood  opposite.  He 
marked  out  what  streets  were  to  be  blocked  with  chains — what 
houses  were  to  be  occupied  by  imaginary  platoons  of  blunder- 
busses.  Jointed  pikes  were  to  be  prepared  which  could  be  carried 
unobserved  under  great-coats.  Fire-balls,  rocket-beams,  and  gre¬ 
nades  completed  the  imaginary  properties.  Coaches  were  to  be 
provided  which  were  to  drive  him  and  his  chosen  escort  into  the 
court  of  the  Castle,  and  the  place  where  the  officers  of  the 
Government  were  to  be  kept  in  custody,  when  they  were  seized, 
was  duly  fixed.  The  only  things  he  took  no  precautions  to  pro¬ 
vide  were  the  men  who  were  to  work  these  elaborate  contrivances. 
He  satisfied  himself  with  the  assurances  of  some  of  his  friends — ■ 
of  whom  an  indefinite  number  appear  to  have  been  traitors— 
that  there  were  two  thousand  ready  to  rise  in  Dublin,  four 
hundred  in  Kildare,  two  hundred  in  Wicklow,  and  so  on.  He 
took  a  little  more  pains  to  provide  himself  with  the  rare  and 
curious  weapons  with  which  the  hypothetical  insurgents  were  to 
fight.  But  somehow  or  other  they  all  came  to  an  Irish  end. 
The  jointed  pikes  were  stored  with  the  powder,  and  the  whole 
blew  up  together.  There  was  no  money,  and  so  the  blunder- 
busses  could  not  be  bought.  Only  one  scaling  ladder  was 
finished,  because  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  smiths  why  they 
were  to  hurry.  One  ingenious  subordinate,  who  had  to  make 
the  fuzes  and  rammers  for  the  rockets,  forgot  all  about  them, 
and  went  to  Kildare  to  raise  men  instead."  Another,  who  had 
charge  of  the  explosions,  mixed  the  slow  matches  that  were 
prepared  with  those  that  were  not,  aud  mislaid  altogether  the 
fuzes  for  the  grenades.  A  third,  who  was  to  bring  in  the 
coaches,  happened  to  see  a  fight  on  the  road,  and  was  much  too 
good  an  Irishman  to  refrain  from  joining  in  it.  The  arrival  of 
the  men  had  been  arranged  with  the  same  sort  of  slovenly  helpless¬ 
ness.  The  Wicklow  men  had  been  given  the  wrong  night  for  rising. 
The  Dublin  men  had  been  told  that  the  rising  was  put  off.  The 
more  distant  counties  had  received  no  orders  at  all,  because 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  messengers,  and  the  Kildare  men 
came  in  upon  the  appointed  day,  but  liked  the  look  of  affairs  so 
little  that  they  prudently  marched  out  again.  Kobert  Emmet’s 
colleagues  naturally  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  post¬ 
pone  the  enterprise,  hut  this  was  not  his  notion  of  the  part  of  an 
heroic  revolutionist.  A  false  alarm  having  been  given  that  the 
troops  were  upon  them,  he  put  on  his  green  uniform,  fired  a 
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signal-rocket  to  tell  everybody  what  he  was  about,  and  sallied  forth 
at  the  head  of  eighty  men  to  overthrow  the  English  Government. 
This  gallant  army,  after  murdering  Lord  Kilwarden  and  two  or 
three  other  peaceable  citizens  in  the  streets,  very  soon  began 
to  tail  off  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  he  had  got  some  little  dis¬ 
tance,  his  force  was  reduced  to  nine  “  lieutenant-generals  and 
colonels,”  bearing  the  commission  of  the  future  Republic,  and  ten 
rank  and  file.  Of  course  he  fled,  and  was  in  due  time  hunted 
down.  The  English  Government  might  have  safely  treated  this 
poor  visionary  according  to  his  real  character,  and  shut  him  up 
in  Bedlam.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  make  such  a  man  a  hero. 
Even  after  his  execution,  the  contretemps  which  had  been  so 
fatal  to  him  still  pursued  his  memory.  Moore  gave  him  his  one 
chance  of  enduring  fame  by  recording  his  romantic  love  for  Miss 
Curran  and  his  early  doom,  in  the  exquisite  lines  beginning 

She  is  far  from  the  laud  where  her  young  hero  sleeps, 

And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing, 

But  she  coldly  turns  from  their  gaze  and  weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Far 
from  turning  away  from  her  sighing  lovers  in  this  discouraging 
manner,  she  married  one  of  them  two  years  after  the  execution — 
urged  thereto,  as  some  biographer  quoted  by  Dr.  Madden  roman¬ 
tically  suggests,  “  by  the  conviction  of  her  painfully  dependent 
state.” 

Dr.  Madden  is  very  angry  with  the  moral  code  that  judges  of  the 
lawfulness  of  a  rebellion  by  its  issue.  He  seems  to  think  that  every 
charge  of  blood  shed  for  vain  and  impracticable  ends  is  disposed 
of  by  the  plea  of  “  generous  enthusiasm.”  It  is  a  doctrine  only 
too  popular,  and  one  that  has  teemed  with  calamity  to  many  a 
generation  of  mankind.  The  maxim  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  is  scarcely  so  dangerous  as  the  maxim  that  the  motive 
justifies  the  act.  There  is  no  truth  which  historians  are  so  bound 
to  inculcate,  and  which  they  are  so  slow  to  recognise,  as  the 
exceeding  wickedness  of  folly.  To  cherish  a  pet  dream  at  the 
cost  of  other  men’s  lives  and  fortunes  is  as  selfish  as  any  other 
mode  of  sacrificing  the  tuum  to  the  meum.  If  Emmet  had  chosen 
to  use  his  common  sense,  and  calmly  face  the  facts  that  were 
before  him,  he  must  have  known  that  his  enterprise  could  bear 
no  other  fruit  than  slaughter  and  misery,  and  an  aggravation  of 
the  oppression  under  which  he  chafed.  But  common  sense  was 
the  last  thing  he  thought  of  consulting.  He  has  left  us  a  record 
of  the  principles  of  reasoning  on  which  his  course  was  taken  : — 

I  have  little  time  to  look  at  the  thousand  difficulties  which  still  lie  between 
me  and  the  completion  of  my  wishes:  that  those  difficulties  will  likewise 
disappear  I  have  ardent  and,  I  trust,  rational  hopes;  but  if  it  is  not  to  be 
the  case,  I  thank  God  for  having  gifted  me  with  a  sanguine  disposition. 
To  that  disposition  I  run  from  reflection ;  and  if  my  hopes  are  without 
foundation — if  a  precipice  is  opening  under  my  feet  from  which  duty  will 
not  suffer  me  to  run  back,  I  am  grateful  for  that;  sanguine  disposition  which 
leads  me  to  the  brink  and  throws  me  down,  while  my  eyes  are  still  raised  to 
the  visions  of  happiness  that  my  fancy  formed  in  the  air. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  “  sanguine  dis¬ 
position  that  was  throwing  him  down”  was  also  throwing  down 
the  prospects  and  perilling  the  lives  of  numbers  of  other  men. 
Ho  culprit  can  be  held  responsible  for  any  crime  if  the  blindness 
of  wilful  self-delusion,  such  as  this,  is  to  serve  as  a  defence. 


THE  WASHINGTONS* 

HE  moral  and  theological  novel  has  long  been  recognised 
as  a  bore,  if  not  as  something  worse  ;  and  it  is  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  understood  by  this  time,  that  the  proper  end  and  object  of 
fiction  is  to  amuse.  If  a  writer  can  inform  and  elevate  his  readers 
while  he  amuses  them,  all  the  better;  and  a  really  good  work  of 
fiction,  whatever  may  be  its  specialty,  will  always  be  instructive. 
But  an  author  must  always  fail  more  .or  less  signally  as  a 
novelist,  if  his  chief  purpose  is  merely  to  convey  useful  or  curious 
information  under  the  disguise  of  romance.  Hence  the  general 
want  of  interest  even  in  very  clever  and  painstaking  attempts  to 
represent  the  life  and  manners  of  past  ages,  when  the  author’s 
object  is  mainly  polemical  or  antiquarian.  Such  tales  as  Valerius, 
and  Charmione,  and  Fabiola  are,  after  all,  dreary  reading. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Scott  and 
Thackeray  have  been  able  to  throw  themselves,  as  it  were,  into 
other  states  of  society ;  and  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Kingsley  have 
shown  how  to  combine  spirited  and  accurate  presentments  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  Pompeii  and  Alexandria  with  a  very  high 
amount  of  human  interest.  No  such  pretension,  however,  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Simpkinson  in  his  recent  novel,  called,  The  Wash¬ 
ingtons.  It  is  a  production  of  almost  unexampled  dryness  and 
heaviness.  Religious  novels  have,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  the 
merit  of  a  strong  spice  of  active  animosity  and  uncharitableness, 
but  the  mere  archaeological  tale  is  dulness  itself.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  an  attempt  by  an  antiquarian  lady  to  make  a  love- 
story  out  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  but  even  this  was  a  more 
hopeful  task  than  to  create  a  romance  out  of  some  old  tombstones 
and  household  accounts.  Mr.  Simpkinson,  finding  himself  in  the 
agreeable  position  of  a  Northamptonshire  incumbent,  with  a 
noble  earl  for  his  squire,  sets  himself  the  most  laudable  task  of 
investigating  the  antiquities  of  his  parish.  There  were  certain 
monuments  and  epitaphs  in  his  church  and  churchyard,  and 
Lord  Spencer’s  library  at  Althorp  contained  an  iron  chest  of 

*  The  Washingtons.  A  Tale  of  a  Country  Parish  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  based  on  Authentic  Documents.  By  John  Nassau  Simpkinson, 
Rector  of  Brington,  Northants.  London:  Longmans,  i860. 


forgotten  account-books  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  rector 
was  most  usefully  employed  in  exploring  the  one  and  deciphering 
the  other.  There  are  hostsof  excellent  publications,  from  the  quarto 
pages  of  the  Archaeologies  to  the  fugitive  leaves  of  tlielitest  formed 
Society  for  studying  local  antiquities,  which  would  have  printed  the 
Household  Books  of  Althorp  at  large  ;  and  the  Brington  epitaphs, 
w  ithevery  pointorabbreviationgiven in  facsimile,  wou'd  have  been 
a  very  godsend  to  some  of  our  lively  archaeological  contemporaries. 
And  then  the  fact  that  certain  Washingtons,  presumed  ancestors 
of  the  great  American  hero,  were  commemorated  on  the  said 
tombstones,  might  have  formed  the  subject  of  endless  communi¬ 
cations  and  replies,  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  ill  Notes  and 
Queries.  But  all  these  chances  of  distinction  have  been  thrown 
away  by  the  Rector  of  Brington.  His  evil  genius  suggested  the 
thought  that  out  of  these  dry  bones  he  might  create  a  seven¬ 
teenth-century  romance.  Accordingly,  he  presents  the  public 
with  a  handsome  volume,  resplendent  on  back  and  sides  with  the 
gilt  armorial  bearings  of  the  Washington  family,  and  striped  all 
over  like  a  zebra  with  the  heraldic  bars  and  mullets  which  havo 
been  glorified  into  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Republican  flag. 
Two-thirds  of  this  gorgeous  book  arc  occupied  by  a  story  of  the 
most  inconceivable  tenuity  of  argument  and  poverty  of  detail,  and 
the  remaining  portion  consists  of  inventories,  and  miscellaneous 
extracts  from  the  Althorp  archives.  The  problem  which  Mr. 
Simpkinson  has  set  himself  is  to  construct  a  story  in  which  the 
contemporary  Spencers  and  Washingtons,  as  he  finds  them 
commemorated  in  the  Althorp  and  Brington  documents  and 
registers,  figure  as  the  dramatis  persona.  He  seems  to  suppose 
that  additional  truthfulness  and  point  are  secured  to  his  romance 
by  the  device  of  fitting  to  all  the  characters  introduced  the  actual 
names  borne  by  the  parson  and  clei’k,  the  housekeeper  and 
grooms,  and  all  the  other  worthies  of  the  parish  of  Brington  or 
the  mansion  of  Althorp.  “  Between  the  parish  register,”  he  says, 
“  on  the  one  hand,  with  its  exact  array  of  names,  its  stern  life- 
facts,  and  its  curious  incidental  notices — and  the  account  books 
on  the  other,  with  all  their  varied  details  of  everyday  life — such 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  period  rose  before  me  that  I  was  induced 
to  work  it  out,  and  even  venture  to  believe  that  others  may  judge 
it  to  possess  a  more  than  local  interest.”  We  regret  to  say  that 
this  is,  in  our  case,  an  unfounded  hope  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to 
differ  altogether  from  the  author  as  to  what  constitutes  a  “  vivid 
picture”  of  the  past. 

The  new  facts  which  Mr.  Simpkinson  has  collected  about  the 
Washington  family  are  slight  and  unimportant,  and  these  he  has 
so  interwoven  with  what  was  already  known  about  the  subject  from 
the  researches  of  Baker,  the  historian  of  Northamptonsliire,  and 
with  his  own  conjectures,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
false  from  the  true.  Considering  the  interest  naturally  attaching 
to  the  most  trifling  details  of  Washington’s  ancestry  in  the  minds 
of  American  hero-worshippers, it  is  quite  unjustifiable,  for  example, 
to  assume,  without  documentary  authority,  that  John,  the  emigrant, 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School.  Mr.  Simpkinson  further 
plumes  himself  upon  the  discovery,  from  the  Althorp  Household 
Books,  that  this  John  Washington  was  knighted  By  James  I. 
between  January  and  March,  162%.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
fact  thi’ows  some  slight  degree  of  doubt  upon  the  identity  of  the 
emigrant  with  the  Washington  of  Brington.  This  identification  is 
after  all  little  more  than  presumptive,  though  it  was  accepted  by 
the  first  President,  and  is  endorsed  by  his  biographers,  Jared 
Sparks  and  Washington  IrviDg.  But,  considering  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  did  so,  as  it  is  agreed,  upon 
Royalist  grounds,  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
seems  somewhat  improbable  that  he  dropped  his  title,  or  that 
it  was  forgotten  by  his  descendants.  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
knighthood,  however,  Mr.  Simpkinson  further  finds  for  his  hero 
a  hitherto  unsuspected  matrimonial  connexion  with  one  Mary 
Curtis,  whose  mural  monument  still  remains  in  Islip  church. 
Baker  had  either  overlooked  this  circumstance,  or  had  rejected 
its  pertinence  to  the  emigrant  Washington.  But,  if  it  was  really 
this  Sir  John  Washington  who  went  to  America,  we  have  hex-o 
evidence  that  he  was  widowed  in  1624,  leaving  three  sons, 
Mordaunt,  John,  and  Philip,  “  of  whom,”  says  Mr.  Simpkinson, 
“no  genealogist  has  taken  account  as  yet.”  The  date  of  the 
emigration  being  taken  to  be  1657,  we  confess  to  some  doubts 
whether  the  first  exile  was  really  this  Sir  John  Washington. 
For  he  must  have  been  at  least  sixty  years  of  age  at  that  date. 
To  have  been  widowed  in  1624,  with  three  sons  already  born, 
he  must  have  been  married  about  1620,  and  born  before  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century. 

The  following  strange  paragraph  will,  we  think,  damage  any 
credit  Mr.  Simpkinson  may  wish  to  claim  as  an  original  historical 
inquirer: — 

It  is  a  conjecture  again  on  my  part,  and  not  ascertained  fact,  that  he  had 
a  place  at  Court  about  the  King,  and  that  his  manor  of  South  Cave  was 
given  him,  or  procured  for  him,  by  George  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Perhaps  these  matters  might  bo  thoroughly  made  out  by  those  who  know 
their  way  about  the  State  Paper  Offices,  and  who  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  subject  to  undertake  the  investigation.  I  have  neither  opportunity 
nor  knowledge  for  such  researches. 

'It  may  surely  be  asked,  in  reply,  why  then  he  wrote  the  present 
book  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  see  that  the  present  writer  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  ancestry  of  Washington.  His  best 
suggestion  seems  to  be  that  the  Sir  John  who  took  refuge  in 
Virginia  after  being  implicated  in  the  Royalist  conspiracy  of 
1656,  carried  his  son  John  with  him;  and  that  to  the  latter. 
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rather  than  to  his  father,  are  to  be  assigued  the  campaign  against 
the  Indians  and  the  marriage  with  Ann  Pope  which  are  recorded 
by  American  tradition.  Put  is  it  not  more  likely  than  this,  that  ; 
this  younger  John — born,  as  the  Islip  tablet  shows,  before  1624—  ' 
was  himself  the  conspirator  and  the  refugee?  This  supposition 
would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  dates,  and  would  not  compel 
us  to  believe  that  the  emigrant  laid  aside  his  knightly  title. 
The  subject  of  the  Washington  pedigree  is  interesting  enough  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  justify  Mr.  Simpkinson  in  his  specu¬ 
lations  and  inquiry.  But  he  has  been  singularly  ill-advised  in 
attempting  to  weave  his  slender  facts  into  a  romance.  It  is  a 
chance  whether  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains,  even  by  the  help  of 
his  appendix,  to  discriminate  the  imaginary  from  the  true.  To 
any  who  are  really  anxious  to  investigate  the  English  antecedents 
of  the  great  President,  we  may  observe  that  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  7  isilaiion  of  Yorkshire ,  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  in  1666,  | 
gives  a  pedigree  of  the  Washingtons  of  Advvicke,  a  collateral 
branch,  bearing  the  same  arms — argent,  two  bars  and  in  chief 
three  mullets  gules,  a  crescent  for  difference. 

We  must  leave  the  loves  of  John  Washington  and  Amy  Curtis, 
and  of  Philip  Curtis  and  Amy  Washington,  for  the  votaries  of 
the  gentlest  dulness.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  life  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  Mr.  Simpkinson  has  taken  some  pains  with 
the  character  of  Master  Campian,  the  parson  of  Brington  :  but 
he  has  quite  failed  to  convince  us  that  such  a  specimen  of  via 
media  theology  and  insipid  liberalism — the  beau  ideal ,  seemingly, 
ot  his  own  type  of  the  “country  parson” — was  a  possible  pheno¬ 
menon  in  that  age.  The  rector  has  studied  human  life  in  a 
very  narrow  field  indeed.  We  give  him  credit  for  diligence  in 
reading,  as  he  says  ho  has  done.  Bacon,  Winwood,  Harington, 
Stow,  Kushworth,  Fuller,  and  others,  besides  the  contemporary 
dramatists,  in  order  to  learn  the  phraseology  of  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  a  more  ieeble  imitation  of  the 
vigorous  and  racy  talk  of  that  age  has  never  fallen  under  our 
notice.  A  few  local  terms  and  phrases  and  the  most  preposterous 
bad  grammar  form  the  simple  elements  of  this  writer’s  recipe 
for  concocting  the  rustic  speech  of  his  chosen  period. 

He  is  more  at  home  with  his  inventories  and  extracts  from  the 
A1  thorp  household  books.  Here  will  be  found  a  really  very 
curious  account  of  the  provisions,  &c.,  laid  in  for  the  banquet 
given  to  Chailes  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  in  August,  1634, 
amounting  to  considerably  more  than  1300 1.,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  home  produce  of  the  estates.  And  Lady  Penelope 
Spencer’s  housekeeping-book,  of  which  two  weeks  are  given,  is 
singularly  minute  and  elaborate,  registering  all  the  food  con¬ 
sumed,  with  its  estimated  price.  These  accounts  are  well  worthy 
of  publication  in  full,  and  an  analysis  of  them  would  be  most 
useful  and  instructive.  We  are  much  struck  with  the  quantity 
of  fish,  fresh  and  salted,  consumed  by  the  household.  Larks, 

“  beams” — nine  in  one  week — blackbirds,  and  plovers  were 
eaten ;  and  sugar  was  used  extensively.  Two  pounds  of  hard 
sugar  were  given  out  for  “sillie  bubes  ”  (as  the  good  lady  spelt 
“sillabubs”),  and  there  was  an  allowance  of  one  pound,  at  is.  2 \d., 
to  “  Nurse  Macharnes.  Ihe  only  proper  place  for  this  volume 
is  an  antiquarian  shelf ;  but  its  sober  neighbours  will  be  scandalized 
by  its  gay  exterior  and  its  airy  pretensions  to  be  a  work  of  fiction. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  KEY.  PHILIP  SMITH,  late  Head  Master  of  Mill 

J-  Hill  School,  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  PUPILS.  The  SESSION  BEGIN8 
on  the  1st  of  AUGUST.  Further  particulars  on  application.— St.  James’s  Lodge,  Croydon, 
Surrey,  S. 


TUITION  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.— A  Clergyman,  residing 

in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  healthy  districts,  desires  to  receive  TWO  PUPILS 
to  prepare  for  Oxford  or  the  Army.  For  terms,  &c.,  address  Presbyter,  care  of  Messrs. 
It.  Grant  and  Son,  Booksellers,  Edinburgh. 

Loch  and  River  Fishing,  and  occasional  Shooting,  are  afforded. 


TJAGLE  HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON.  SURREY— The  Rev. 

-LtJ  EDWARD  HUNTINGFOltD,  D.C.L.,  1ms  UEMOVED  his  SCHOOL  tram  Hammer¬ 
smith  to  the  above  address, where  he  continues  to  prepare  hoys  for  Eton,  Winchester, 
Harrow,  Rngb.v,  and  other  Public  Schools. 

The  SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  on  the  25th  of  AUGUST. 


OAKHAM  SCHOOL.  RUTLAND,  RE-OPENS  AUG.  9th. 

—TWELVE  OPEN  EXHIBITIONS  of  £40  per  Annum  each,  and  other  University 
advantages  of  considerable  value,  are  attached  to  the  School.  — Apply  to  the  Rev.  The 
Head  Master. 


IVTEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.— The  School  having 

A- ^  been  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  and  the  premises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the,  NUMBER  of  BOARDERS  not  on  the  Foundation.  The.  Younger  Boys 
are  prepared  for  the  Winchester  College  Election— the  Seniors  for  Ihe  University.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  28,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 


JUING’S  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER,— The  THIRD  TERM, 

-**-  1860,  will  commence  on  the  0th  AUGUST.  MAURICE  DAY,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 

The  regular  School  Course  comprises  Divinity,  English,  Greek,  Latin.  Mathematics, 
French,  German,  Drawing,  and  Natural  Science.  Pupils  may  be  specially  prepared  for 
the  Universities  and  the  Public  Services. 

The  Head  Master  receives  Twelve  Boarders  at  an  annual  charge  of  Eighty  Guineas. 
There  are  now  THREE  VACANCIES. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  M.  Day,  Worcester. 


■RIEKENHEAD  PROPRIETARY  SCHOOL  (LIMITED), 

BIRKENHEAD  PARK. 

Head  Master- The  Rev.  J.  T.  PEARSE,  M.A. 

Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Bell’s  University  Scholar: 

First-class  in  Classical  Tripos; 

And  late  Second  Master  of  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School,  Slielborne,  Dorset; 
Assisted  by  competent  Under  and  Foreign  Masters. 

The  SCHOOL  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  the  0th  AUGUST  next. 

Applications  for  t  he  Admission  of  Pupils  to  he  made  to  the  Secretary,  from  whom  full 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON.  Jun.,  Secretary, 

1,  Mortimcr-terrace,  Birkenhead,  and  21,  Fenwick-street,  Liverpool. 


ARMY,  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.  &c.,  EXAMINA- 

TIONS.— A  Military  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with 
him  for  the  next  Examination,  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  others,  resident  or  non-resident. 
II is  Establishment  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency  by  persons 
of  very  high  standing,  whose'' Sons  have  passed  distinguished  Examinations.  One  of  them 
obtained  nearly  t  he  highest  number  of  marks  at  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  last 
year.  The  best  Masters  in  every  branch  of  Educat  ion  are  in  attendance,  and  the  House 
Library  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for  rapid  progress,  without  having 
recourse  to  ** cramming.*’— Apply  to  Mr.  Spbange,  51. A.,  12,  Princes-square,  Bayswater,  W. 


ly/TEDICAL. — A  Surgeon,  with  extensive  Private  and  Hospital 

1  v  A  Practice,  is  prepared  to  receive,  as  RESIDENT  PUPIL,  a  Young  Gentleman 
intending  to  enter  the  Medical  Profession.  For  Premium  and  References,  &c.  &c.,  address 
Mr.  W.  H.  Medd,  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport. 


TJUTLER,  single,  aged  37.  Two  Years’  Character.  Under- 

stands  Brewing.— M.  C.,  35,  George-strect,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 


THE  TURKISH  BATH,  Charlotte-street,  Palace-street, 

J-  Pimlico,  near  Buckingham-gate,  is  OPEN  to  the  Public  DAILY  (Sunday  excepted), 
from  Seven  a.m.,  till  Nine  f.m. 


T-TYDROPATHY.— ■ THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

-LL  ESTABLISH5IENT,  Upper  Norwood,  replete  with  every  comfort,  within  twenty 
minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 
The  latter  can  have  the  advantage,  ir  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  The  site  is  unrivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

LL  Surrey. — This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  51. D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
“Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street.  All  applications  to  he  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  King. 


DR.  DE  JONGII’S 

( Kniglit  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest  success  in  cases  of 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 

GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


TULLIEN  FESTIVAL,  on  TUESDAY.  31st  JULY,  at  the 

F  ROYAL  SURREY  GARDENS,  for  the  BENEFIT  of  MADAME  JULLIBN.  On  which 
occasion  the  Proprietors  of  the  Royal  Surrey  Gardens  have  in  the  most  s-enerous  manner 
placed  the  entire  establishment  and  the  proceeds  at  the  disposal  of  Madame  Jullien.  The 


of  Mr.  Benedict.  The  Orchestra  will  include  the  principal  members  of  1  lie  Bands  of  Hei 
Majesty’s  Theatre  and  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  the  Soloists  of  the  late  M  Jnllien’s 
Orchestra;  the  Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  (by  kind  permission  of  Colonel  Lambert) 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  Godfrey ;  the  Band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  (by  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  Colonel  Lord  F.  l’aulett,  C.B.),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Godfrey ;  the  Band  ot 
Ihe  Fusilier  Guards  (by  kind  permission  of  Colonel  Iiidley),  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Charles  Godfrey,  .Tunr.  Conductors— Mr.  Alfred  Mellon,  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra! 
union;  Dr.  James  Feck;  Mr.  Emile  Berger;  and  M.  Benedict.  The  Programme  will 
include  .Inllien’s  celebrated  British  Army  Quadrilles.  English  Quadrilles,  anil  his  Last 
Walts  (first  time  of  Performance).  Admission,  Is.;  Dress  Circle,  3s.;  Second  Circle  2s.- 
Gallery,  Is.  extra.  Places  can  be  secured  at  Messrs.  Chappells’,  50,  New  Bond-street: 
Mr.  Sams’,  1,  St.  James’s-street;  Messrs.  Keith  and  Prowse’s,  43,  Cheapside;  and  Plgott’s 
Kcimington-common.  Concert  commence  at  Half-past  Six. 

WASHINGTON  FRIEND’S  GRAND  MUSICAL  AND 

v  PICTORIAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  entitled  TWO  HOURS  in  CANADA  and  the 
UNITED  STATES,  illustrating  American ,  Indian,  Emigrant,  and  Negro  Life,  with  his 
Songs,  Anecdotes,  and  Melodies.  Daily  at  Three  and  Eight  o'clock.  Stalls,  3s. ;  Area  2s  • 
Gallery,  is.  Secretary.  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards.— St.  James’s  Ilall,  Piccadilly.  ’  * 


WILL  CLOSE  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW.— Mr.  T.  J.  BARKER'S 

.  GREAT  PICTURE,  c  uitaining  the  only  authentic  PORTRAIT  of  LORD  CLYDE 
painted  at  Lucknow.— AGN E W  and  SON’S  GALLERY,  5,  Watcrloo-place,  Pail-mall. 
.Admission  Sixpence.  All  Cards  issued  available  until  close  of  Exhibition. 

JERUSALEM.— MUST  CLOSE  SHORTLY.— These  Grand 

I  i<  tines,  by  Sj  LOU s,  must  soon  leave  London  to  fulfil  Engagements  made  for  their 
Exhibition  in  some  ol  the  Provincial  Cities.  Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  persons  have  in¬ 
spected  1  hose  extraordinary  and  interesting  Works  of  Art  at  IIAYWARI)  and  LEGGATT’S. 
/fl,  Cornnill,  where  they  will  remain  on  \  iew  for  a  few  day  s.  Admission  free. 

TOTOUli.sTS  A  XU  TRAVELLERS.— PASSPORTS  and 

:  ,  y,b  '-vI  11  ,  ,  ; V  v  'othout  personal  attendance,  by  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 

Agent  (tnu:ce.-.sor  to  Leigh  aim  ( ",  i  P'7.  Strand.  N.B.— Circular  of  Instructions  Post  Free. 

habits, 

It  in  an 
LL  and 


TO  CAPITALISTS— A  Gentleman  of  active  business  ha 

AT"  ti'fstTro  m  !  'i'.:  (A  n  TTtsVi  Y  t',"  introduced  ns  „  FART  Nil  I 

OLD  LS  1 A  l'LI .  111.1)  I  t  1.LISII  1NG  HOUSE,  A  DTilv  bv  lei  t  or  to  TVf  psm*si  rp  t,-  i»  t,  t 

Chamberlain,  »•>.  BtisiimliRll-street,  London,  E.u.  ‘  Messrs,  iehrli 


-ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers  ii 

eitliri  .  ei i '  ice,  "\  Hen  -  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand  or  on  revpr 
AB .  A  STrr is -st rect? SL  Jame s ’ s? tei'e8t5> annuiti  e  Policies,  or  other  property. -Apply  t 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  deJongh’s  Oil  is  equal  in  remedial  effects  to  a 
quart  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  far  the 
cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy’,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  _ 

Opinion  of  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  St.  George's  Medical  School,  Superintendent  of 
the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  &c.  &c. 

“  I  consider  that  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  this  Oil  are  secured  in  its  preparation 
by  the  personal  attention  of  so  good  a  Chemist  and  intelligent  a  Physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh, 
w  ho  has  also  written  the  be.-i  medical  treatise  on  the  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Hence  I  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  as  regards  genuineness  and  medicinal  efficacy. 

“8,  Savile-row,  W.,  1st  August,  1859.”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  POSSIBLY 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


CELLING  OFF.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

^  CASES.  &c.— Messrs.  BRIGGS  offer  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  extensive  alterations  which  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  and  Writing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Travelling 
Bags,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases.  Superior  Cutlery,  &c.  &c.  Also,  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  lor 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  &c. 

27,  Piccadilly,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall.  Established  Forty  Years. 


WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS,  CABINET  MANUFAC- 

>  ▼  TUBERS  UPHOLSTERERS,  and  BEDDING  WAREHOUSEMEN,  0,  FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.,  much  regret  the  inconvenience  which  they  fear  such  of 
their  Customers  as  have  visited  their  Warerooms  during  the  last  few  weeks  must  have 
suffered  from  the  dust,  as  well  as  the  disarrangement  of  Stock,  occasioned  by  the  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  to  their  Premises  which  have  been  in  progress. 

WILLIAM  S5IEE  and  SONS  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  these  are  now  completed, 
■ind  comprise  the  addition  to  their  already  very  extensive  Premises  of  SIX  NEW  WARE- 
ROOMS  OF  LARGE  SIZE,  a  more  commodious  ENTRANCE,  NEW  STAIRCASES,  and 
many  other  conveniences.  Their  Stock  ( which  they  believe  to  be  the  largest  in  London,  and 
probably  in  the  World)  of  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Furniture,  Bedding  (including  the 
spring  Mattress,  Tucker’s  Patent)  and  Bedroom  Furniture,  is  now  contained  in 
SIXTEEN  LARGE  WAREROOMS,  besides  those  devoted  to  Carpets,  Curtain  Materials. 
Draperies,  &c.  &c. 

In  making  these  additions  to  their  Warerooms,  WTLLIA5I  SMEE  and  SONS  have  given 
greatly  increased  accommodation  to  their  BEDDING  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE 
DEPARTMENT,  and  especially  have  added  largely  to  their  Stock  of  IRON  and  BRASS 
BEDSTEADS. 

They  have  also  just  prepared,  for  the  use  of  their  Customers  and  the  Public,  a  NEW 
BOOK  OF  PES1G  NS  OF  IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  TOGETHER  WITH  REDUCED 
LISTS  OF  PRICES  OF  BEDDING,  which  w  ill  be  forwarded  upon  application. 

W1 LLIAM  SM  EE  and  SONS  strongly  urge  upon  intending  Purchasers  the  advantage 
a  personal  selection,  and  ask  the  favour  of  a  call  to  inspect  their  Stock. 

1st  May,  1860. 
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July  28,  I860.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


yOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND.-BANK  OF  DEPOSIT 

r  'Established  A.T).  !3Ui,  Xo.  3,  Pall-mall  East,  London,  S.W. -The  WARRANTS  for 
he  HALF-4  EARL4  INTEREST,  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  on  Deposit, 
ycounts  to  the  30th  June,  are  ready  for  delivery,  ana  payable  daily  between  the  hours 
f  Ten  and  Four. 

II  July  10th,  i860.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director . 

I  Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application. 

PROVIDENT  CLERKS'  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION— ESTABLISHED  1S40. 

TKUSTEES. 

Thomas  Barms,  Esq.,  ALP.  I  W.  Geo.  Prescott,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P.  "  . '  ’ 

Mutual  Life  Assurance  for  all  classes. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  members. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  system  of  Paid-u 
ifter  a  fixed  period  are  secured  to  the  assured. 

„  ,r  WILLIAM  THOMAS  LINFORD,  Secretary. 

No.  15,  Moorgate-street,  June  SOtli,  1800. 


Baron  L.  de  Rothschild,  M.P. 


-up  Policies,  by  which  all  payments 


3ELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1707. 

70,  Lombard-street,  City;  and  57,  Charing-cross,  Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 

Octavius  E.  Coope,  Esq. 

William  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

John  Davis,  Esq. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Edward  Hawkins,  Jun..  Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P.  I 
This  Company  offers  COMPLETE  SECURITY. 

MODERATE  RATES  of  Premium  with  Participation  in  Four- fifths  or  Eighty  per  Cent, 
of  the  Profits. 

LOW  RATES  without  Participation  in  Profits. 

^LOANS  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Security,  in  sums  of  not  less  than 

BONUS  OF  1801. 

ALL  POLICIES  effected  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1801,  on  the  Bonus  Scale  of  Premium,  will 
participate  in  the  next  Division  of  Profits. 

ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 
William  James  Lancaster,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

M.  Wyvill,  Jun.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


N 


1809. 

ORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament. 


Head  Office — 04,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
London  Office  —  4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbuey. 


Chairman  of  London  Board— SIR  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman. 
Banker-UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON. 

Solicitor— ALEXANDER  DOBIE,  Esq.,  Lancaster-place. 

Accumulated  Fund .  £1,031,454  0  0 

Annual  Revenue .  179,083  11  11 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

1860. 

POLICIES  EFFECTED  WITH  THIS  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PRESENT  YEAR- 
WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SIX  YEARS’  BONUS  AT  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 


During  the  year  1859,  005  Policies  were  issued,  Assuring  the  sum  of  £4-19,913  0  0 
Policies  are  by  arrangement  declared  free  from  all  restrictions. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  Policy-holders  Insured  on  the  Partici¬ 
pating  Scale. 

At  the  last  investigation,  3lst  December,  1S58,  the  ascertained  Profit  on  the  business 
during  the  preceding  seven  years  amounted  to  £136,000. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  specially  called  to  the  Double  Insurance  System- 
Half  Premium  System— and  Assurance  and  Annuity  System— lately  adopted  at  this 
Olfice.  For  full  particulars,  reference  is  made  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company. 

No  extra  Premium  charged  lor  Members  of  Volunteer  Corps. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Company  Insure  against  Fire  most  descriptions  of  Property,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
Premium  corresponding  to  the  risk.  Rents  of  Buildings  also  Insured. 

Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  No.  4, 
New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  or  any  of  the  Agents  in  the  Country. 


4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury, 
London,  March,  I860. 


R.  STRACHAN,  Secretary. 


'J'HE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

BONUS  YEAR. 

SIXTH  DIVISION  OP  PROFITS. 

All  Policies  now  effected  will  participate  In  the  Division  to  be  made  as  at  15tll 
November  next. 

The  Standard  was  established  in  1825. 

The  first  Division  of  Profits  took  place  in  1835;  and  subsequent  Divisions  have  beer* 
made  in  1840,  1845, 1850,  and  1835. 

The  Profits  to  be  divided  in  1860  will  he  those  which  have  arisen  since  1855. 

Accumulated  Fund  .  £1,684,598  2  10 

Annual  Revenue .  289,231  13  6 

Annual  Average  of  New  Assurances  effected  during  the  last  Ten  Years,  upwards  of 
Half  a  Million  sterling. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary. 
The  Company’s  Medical  Officer  attends  at  the  Office,  daily,  at  Half-past  One. 

LONDON  .  82,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

EDINBURGH  .  3,  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

DUBLIN  .  66,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 


c 


CHAMPAGNE  SILLERY  SEC  MOUSSEUX, 

a  magnificent  Wine,  only  78s.  per  dozen.  Carriage  Free. 

CADIZ  WINE  COMPANY,  66,  St.  James’s-street,  London.  Established  1847. 


c 


A  LLSOPP’S 

H  Baron  Liebig  : 


CONTINENTAL  WINE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

83,  GREAT  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

Wines  bought  of  the  growers  and  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 

Sherry,  10s.,  20s.,  24s..  36s.,  48s. 

Fort,  20s.,  24s.,  36s.,  48s.,  60s. 

Claret,  22s..  24s.,  36s.,  48s..  60s. 

Hock,  24s.,  3US.,  36s..  54s.,  60s. 

Champagne,  32s.,  36s.,  42s.,  50s.,  60s. 

French  Brandy  as  imported,  50s.,  55s. 

The  COMPANY’S  OWN  PORT  and  SHERRY,  21s.,  highly  recommended. _ _ 

PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

_  _  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  ccmdition  of 

Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to  .  ,  x 

4s.  6d.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  9d.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5ft,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.  _______ 

QTOVE  GRATES,  KITCHENERS,  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

kJ  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS.— An  unexampled  assortment  of 
well-constructed  Stove  Grates  in  tine  cast,  Berlin  black,  steel  and  ormolu,  and  of  Fenders. 
Fire-Irons,  and  Chimney- Pieces,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at  EDWARDS,  SON,  and 
CO.’S  extensive  SHOW-ROOMS,  49,  Great  Marlborough-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  exactly 
opposite  the  Conservatory  Entrance  to  the  Pantheon  Bazaar.  The  beautiful  Porcelain 
:  Tile  Grates  in  great  variety  from  2  to  50  guineas  each.  Edwards’  Smoke-Consuming 
Range  and  the  most  Improved  Kitcheners  of  all  sizes.  Warm  Baths  erected.  Illustrated 
Prospectuses  forwarded.  For  25  years  iu  Poland-stroet  adjoining. 


Per  Dozen,  for  cash,  bottles’,  included, 
free  delivered  in  London,  and  Six 
Dozen  free  to  any  Station  iu  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales. 


T?UY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  0,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


T  E  A. — 1000  Boxes  very  strong  and  choice  Black  Tea  just 

landed  ex  “  Evening  Star,”  from  Shanghae,  Nett  Weight  10  lbs.  each.  These  Teas  have 
been  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  specially  for  the  Importers,  STRACHAN  and  CO., 
26,  Cornhill,  E.C.,  which  they  offer  to  their  Customers  at  the  Merchant’s  price,  3s.  lid. 
per  lb.  One-Quarter  Pound  Sample  may  be  had.  


rPHE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London # 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  lod.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  t no  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


THROWN  AND  POLSON’S  PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

preferred  to  the  best  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancman  e 
Cake,  &c.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
states— “This  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.”  Paisley  and  London. 


SAUCES.— CONNOISSEURS  HAVE  PRONOUNCED 

TEA  and  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE” 

one  of  the  best  additions  to  Soup,  Fish,  Joints,  and  Game.  The  large  ami  increasing 
demand  has  caused  unprincipled  traders  to  manufacture  a  spurious  article;  but  the 
‘GENUINE”  all  bear  Lea  and  Perrins’  name  on  Bottle,  Label,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London,  and  all  respectable  Oilmen  and  Grocers. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. 


(HROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

Majesty,  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAIjCES,  TART  FRUITS,  and  other 
Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
wholesomeness  and  purity.  C.  and  B.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  high  honour  of 
supplying  Her  Majesty’s  Table  with  their  Manufactures.  A  few  of  the  articles  most  highly 
recommended  are— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description.  Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence 
of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce.  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater 
Pastes,  Strasbourg  and  other  Potted  Meats,  CalTs-foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  for  table 
use,  M.  Soyer's  Sauces,  Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce, 
and  Payne’s  Royal  Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen,  Grocers,  &c., 
and  wholesale  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 


S1TOCKEN  and  CO.,  53,  Regent-street,  Quadrant,  beg  to  in- 

k/  form  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that  they  have  now  on  Show  an  entirely  new 
STOCK,  with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  DRESSING  CASES  and  DRESSING  BAGS, 
Despatch  Boxes,  Tourists’  Cases,  Reticules,  ami  Carriage  Bags,  Mediaeval  Mounted  En¬ 
velope  Cases  in  various  styles,  Blotting  Books  and  Inkstands  en  suite.  Jewel  Cases,  Scent 
Caskets,  Bookslides,  and  numerous  articles  in  pearl,  malachite,  tortoise-shell,  papier 
mache,  &c.  Bibles  and  Church  Services,  mounted  in  ivory,  together  with  a  superior 
assortment  of  Stationery  of  every  description.  Wedding  Orders,  Visiting  and  Invitation 
Cards,  &o.,  on  the  shortest  notice. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

±TJL  77  and  78j  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro- Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


G 

ood. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Ivory  handles . 

£0 

13 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

£1 

15 

0 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives . 

o 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

l 

5 

0 

I  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

u 

12 

0 

l  pair  Extra  size  ditto 

u 

5 

0 

0 

8 

u 

0 

13 

6 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers . 

0 

•l 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0 

- 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

Complete  Service  . 

£2 

0 

» 

£3 

0 

A 

£6 

2 

_0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 


These  Table  Knives  are  guaranteed  the  best  sold  in  London,  at  the  prices  charged.  They 
are  made  from  the  very  best  steel,  and  the  handles  arc  so  secured  that  they  cannot  become 
loose  in  hot  water.  It  is  in  consequence  of  Messrs.  Mappin  and  Co.  being  manufacturers, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  their  Table  Knives  at  such  unprecedented  low  prices. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  RAZORS,  PENKNIVES,  SPORTSMEN’S  KNIVES, 
and  SCISSORS  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  unequalled. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  toe  Pantheon. 

Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


"RATH  and  TOILETTE  WARE.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

J-  *  has  ONE  LARGE  SHOW  ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  the  display  of  BATHS  and 
TOILETTE  WARE.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest,  and  most  varied  ever 
submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  those  that  have  tended 
to  make  his  establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this  country.  Portable  Showers, 
7s.  Oil.;  Pillar  Showers,  £3  to  £5  12s.;  Nursery,  15s.  to  32s.;  Sponging,  9s.  Od.  to  32s. ;  Hip, 
13s.  3d.  to  81s.  Od.  A  large  assortment  of  Gas  Furnace,  Hot  and  Cold,  Plunge,  Vapour,  and 
Camp  Shower  Baths.  Toilette  Ware,  in  great  variety,  from  12s.  6d.  to  45s.  the  Set  of  Three. 


TEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE  ONLY.— The  largest 

assortment  of  London-made  TEA  URNS  in  the  World  (including  all  the  recent  novelties, 
many  of  which  are  registered)  is  on  SALE  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S,  from  30s.  to  £6. 


PAPIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA-TRAYS.- An  assort- 

ment  of  TEA-TRAYS  and  WAITERS  wholly  unprecedented,  whether  as  to  extent,  variety, 
or  novelty. 

New  Oval  Papier  Mache  Trays,  per  Set  of  Three...  from  20s.  0d.  to  10  Guineas. 

Ditto,  Iron  ditto .  from  10s.  Od.  to  4  Guineas. 

Convex  Shape,  ditto .  from  7s.  6d. 

Round  and  Gothic  Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets,  equally  low. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  500  Illustrations  of  his  illimitecl  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble 
Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles.  Clocks, 
Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room 
and  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show  Rooms, 
at  39,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  1,  1A,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman -street;  4,  5,  and  0,  Perry ’s-place;  and 
1.  Newman-mews,  London. 


POALS.— BEST  COALS  ONLY— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

price  is  now  25s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  and  15s.  per 
chaldron  cash,  for  BEST  COKE,  as  supplied  by  them  to  her  Majesty.— 18,  Cornhill,  E.C. ; 
Purfleet  Wharf.  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C. ;  Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor  Canal,  Pimlico, 
S.W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E. 


"PLIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

JL)  COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardener’s  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field.  In  boxes.  Is.,  3s.,  10s.  6d.;  retail  of 
all  N  ur  scry  and  Seedsmen,  w  In  de  sale  of  PRICE’S  PAT  E  NT  CA  N  D  L  E  COM  PA  N  V  (  Limited). 

TO  CAPITALISTS.— £1000  to  £1500.— An  Income  of  not  less 

J-  than  £600  per  Annum  may  be  insured  by  any  Gentleman  having  the  above  sum  at 
command.— Address  F.  Charrierk,  Esq.,  2.  Blandford-street,  Manchester-sqnare. 


A  TOILETTE  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  SUMMER.— 

-AJk-  Among  the  many  luxuries  of  the  present  age,  none  can  be  obtained  possessing  the 
manifold  virtues  of  OiDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLOMBIA.  If  applied  to  the  roots  and 
body  of  the  hair,  it  imparts  the  most  delightful  coolness,  with  an  agreeable  fragrance  of 
perfume.  It  also  at  this  period  of  the  season  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  off.  or 
if  already  too  thin  or  turning  grey,  will  prevent  its  further  progress  and  soon  restore 
it  again.  Those  who  really  desire  to  have  bea  itiful  hair,  either  with  wave  or  curl,  should 
use  it  daily.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  strengthening  the  hair,  freeing  it  from  scurf,  and 
producing  new  hair,  whiskers,  and  moustaches.  Established  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
No  imitative  wash  can  equal  it.  Price  3s.  Gd.,  6s.,  and  11s.  only.— C.  and  A.  Oldridgk, 
22.  Wellington-strcct.  Strand.  W.C. 

A  VOID  PILLS  AND  MEDICINES ;  they  invariably 

-14-  aggravate  and  perpetuate  diseases;  their  annoyance,  disappointment,  and  expense 
may  ho  avoided  by  persons  in  indifferent  health  sending  only  their  Address  to  S.  R.  BARRY, 
Esq.,  77.  Regent-street  W.,  London,  and  they  will  receive  gratis  and  free  by  post  the 
*•  INVALIDS  OWN  GUIDE,”  or  natural  restorer,  without  medicine  or  expense,  or  perfect 
digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  and  refreshing  sleep,  to  the  most  enfeebled,  in¬ 
suring  the  removal  of  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  constipation,  liver  complaints,  nausea, 
epilepsy,  paralysis,  debility,  nervousness,  palpitation,  cough,  asthma,  consumption, 
dropsy,  flatulency,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  biliousness,  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
noises  in  the  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  impurities,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irrita¬ 
bility,  sleeplessness,  acidity,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  despondency,  cramp 
spasms,  sinking,  tits,  bronchitis,  u  Unquestionably  the  safest  guide  to  health,’* 
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GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AYERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

botr  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  t:>  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  fur  more  simple  windows— e.*/..  Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting  — Decorations  in  Fresco.  &<\  &o.  —  Gothic  Paper- 
hangim's.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

GARLAND  AND  FISHER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. _ 

Ton  c  ho  logy  and  geology.— me,  r,  damon,  of 

Weymouth,  is  enabled  from  his  extensive  Stock  to  supply  Collections  or  Single 
Specimens  on  advantageous  terms.  BRITISH  SHELLS  (see  Priced  Catalogue),  FOREIGN 
SHELLS,  Generic  and  other  Series.  Collections  of  Fossils  and  other  Rocks  from  £2  to  £50. 
Casts  of  rare  Fossils,  &e.  For  particulars,  see  Catalogue  of  Prices,  Fourpenoe. 

(THEOLOGY  ancl  MINEEALOGY. — Elementary  Collections, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches*  of  Science,  can  be 
had  at  2,  r*,  lu,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  .T.  TENNANT,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty, 
149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineraio  >gy. 

J.  and  D.  NICOLE’S  ESTABLISHMENTS  for 

GENTLEMANLY  and  MODERATE-PRICED  CLOTHING. 

_ REGENT  STREET,  CORN  MILL,  and  MANCHESTER. _ 

THE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114,  116, 118, 120.  REGENT  STREET,  W. ;  *22,  CORNIIILL,  E.C. ; 
and  10,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. 

PJLOTHING  for  YOUTH. — The  Nickerbocker,  the  Highland 

Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  Cheval, 
with  much  novelty  and  general  excellence,  II.  J.  and  D.  NTOOLL  have,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  144,  Regent-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  he  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment. 

"VISITOK.S  to  the  SEASIDE  and  TOURISTS  will  find 

*  much  ease  and  comfort  in  the  NEUTRAL-COLOURED  LOOSE  COAT,  fastened  by 
one  or  more  buttons,  with  Trousers  and  Vest,  all  of  one  material,  as  originally  introduced 
by  Mess i  s.  NICOLL,  of  Regen  -street  and  Cornhill.  They  recommend  also  a  Black  Velvet 
Coat,  ami  for  gentlemen  stcuiiig  a  kind  of  half-dress  morning  coat  a  tine  black  cloth  is 
specially  prepared.  This  garment  is  edged  with  braid  and  cut  somewhat  as  a  riding-coat, 
and  is  getting  into  general  use. 

HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL  are  prepared,  at  short  notice,  to 

•  produce  COURT  SUITS  and  SERVANTS’  LIVERIES,  by  applying  to  them  in 
REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

Marriage  trousseau,  real  bruxelles 

HONITON,  IRISH  FLOUNCES  AND  VEILS. 

The  most  medium  hous^  for  Ladies’  Wedding  Orders  and  India  Outfits,  where  every 
article  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  Lest  materials  and  hand  make,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
A.  BLACKBORNE’S  BRUXELLES  AND  IRISH  DEPOT, 

35,  South  Audlcy-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

QUIRTS.— UNEQUALLED  for  QUALITY  and  accuracy  of 

^  tit.  S;zes  or  measures  registered  for  future  Orders:  and  FAMILY  HOSIERY  in 
STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  VESTS  and  DRAWERS  of  the  best  descriptions  and  newest  styles 
in  every  material  for  the  season. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

TTANDSOME  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS.— HEAL 

a  id  SON’S  SHOW  ROOMS  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable 
both  for  home  use  and  for  tropical  climates;  Handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  brass  mount¬ 
ings  ami  elegantly  Japanned;  Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  servants;  every  description  of 
Wood  Bedstead  that  is  manufactured,  in  mahogany,  bircli,  walnut-tree  woods,  polished 
deal  and  japanned,  all  fitted  with  bedding  and  furniture  complete,  as  well  as  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Bed-room  Furniture. 

TTEAL  AND  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

-A-L  containing  Designs  and  Prices  of  100  Bedsteads,  as  well  as  of  150  different  Articles  of 
Bed-room  Furniture,  sent  free  by  post.— Heal  and  Son.  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  190,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W. 
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EDGING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS, 
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H.  RODRIGUES,  42,  PICCADILLY,  invites  attention  to  his  elegant  Stock  of 
TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS,  fitted  complete,  DRESSING  CASES,  Writing  Cases. 
DESPATCH  BOXES,  Jewel  Case*,  RETICULE  and  CARRIAGE  BAGS  in  great 'variety. 
5IEl)l,KVAr.  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  CASES,  BLOTTING  BOOKS,  and  INKSTANDS 
en  suite;  S  •ent  Caskets,  Etui  Cases,  eases  of  choic  *  Cutlery,  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove 
Boxes.  Tut-  new  PATENT  SELF-CLOSING  BOOK-SLIDE;  also  a  choice  variety  of 
ELEGANCIES  and  NOVELTIES  suitable  for  PRESENTATION  too  various  to  enumerat  e, 
to  be  lnd  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON.  W.,  two  doors  from  Sackville-street. 

HAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a  thought 

often  occurring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and  persons  of  benevolent 
intentions.  An  immediate,  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
RICHARD  BARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  R.  B.  is  enabled  to  execute  every 
description  of  Printing  on  very  advantageous  terms,  his  office  being  furnished  with  a 
large  and  choice  assortment  of  Types,  Steam  Printing  Machines,  Hydraulic  and 
other  Presses,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  the  Printing  Art.  A  Specimen  Book  of 
Types,  and  information  for  Authors,  sent  on  application,  by 
_ RICHARD  BxARRETT,  13,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 

ripHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  Post  Free,  7s.  fid.  per  Quarter ; 

and  all  Newspapers  on  the  lowest  terms.  A  List  gratis  on  application.  BOOKS  sup¬ 
plied  at  TEN  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT,  and  sent  carriage  or  POST  FREE.  P.O.  Orders 
payable  at  the  Strand  Office.  A  Joint  Subscriber  to  the  “  Saturday  Review”  wanted. 

Edward  Thompson,  Publisher  and  News  Agent,  3,  Burleigh -street ,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  UNT  DOROTHY’S  WILL  may  be  seen  at  all  the  principal 

Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

E.  Marlborough  and  Co.,  Publishers,  London. 

This  day  is  published,  in  12mo,  price  4s.  cloth. 


BUIE  LAWYER  AND  IIIS  PROFESSION 

Letters  to  a  Solicitor  commencing  business.  By  J.  Orton  Smith 


13,  Great  Marlbokough-street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  HEW  WORKS. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  AMO  OR, 

A  and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  nnd  CHINA 
with  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis,  and  the  Manionrs,  Manynrgs,  Toungouz. 
Timzemtji,  Golcli,  ami  By  T.  l>  .  Atkinson,  1  G.S  h.K.&.S...  Author  of 

“Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty.  \v  ltli  Eignty- 
tliree  Illustrations  and  Map,  by  Arrowsmith,  £2  2s.  elegantly  bound. 

A  SUMMER  RAMBLE  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS,  with 

-rL  SPORTING  ADVENT!  RES  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CASHMERE.  Edited  by  MOVS- 
TAINF.F.R.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  15s. 

“This  volume  is  altogether  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  written  with  zest,  and  lias  been  edited 
with  care.  The  incidents  and  adventures  i>r  the  journey  are  most  fascinating  to  a  sports¬ 
man  and  very  interesting  to  a  traveller.”— A  then  mum. 

TAOMESTIC  MEMOIRS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  of 

-1J  the  COURT  of  ENGLAND,  chiefly  at  SIIENE  and  RICHMOND.  By  Folkestone 
Williams,  F.G.S.  Three  Vols.,  with  Portraits,  31s.  Od. 

“An  interesting,  pleasant,  and  instructive  book.”— Spectator. 

QIX  MONTHS  IN  REUNION:  a  Clergyman’s  Holiday,  and 

V-J  How  He  Passed  It.  By  tlic  Her.  P.  Beaton,  M.A.  Two  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
“  This  work  abounds  with  anecdote  and  information.”— Literary  Gazette. 

1YTARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT 

JlX  or  MEER  A  LI  MOORAD,  with  WILD  SPOUTS  in  tlie  VALLEY  of  the  INDUS.  By 
Captain  Langley,  late  Madras  Cavalry.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  Illustrations.  [Juei  ready.) 


Price  5s., 

ACKETT’S  STANDARD 


a  Series  of 

r  Smith. 

V.  and  R.  Stevens  and  Sons,  H.  Sweet,  and  W.  Maxwell,  Law  Publishers. 
HAVET’S  NEW  FRENCH  WORK -On  the  of  August. 

TRENCH  STUDIES  :  Conversations  on  an  entirely  new  plan, 

-L  and  Reading  Lessons  from  standard  French  Writers.  By  Alfred  Havet,  Author  of 
The  Complete  French  Class-book,”  &c.  ^ 

London:  DuLAUandCo.;  W.  Allan;  Simpkin  and  Co. 

This  day,  price  2s.,  ornamental  boards,  Fcap.  Svo, 

"ROBERT  B.  BROUGH.— “  MAESTON  LYN CH  his  Life 

J  and  Times,  his  Friends  and  Enemies,  his  Victories  and  Defeats,  his  Kicks  ami  Half¬ 
pence.  A  Personal  Biography.  By  Robert  B.  Brough.  With  Portrait  and  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  by  George  Augustus  Sala. 

London:  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. 

This  day,  illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  price  2s.,  Fcap.  8vo, 

■MONT  BLANC.  By  Albert  Smith.  With  Memoir  of  the 

Author,  by  Edmund  Yates. 

V  Whoever  has  had  the  gratification  of  having  heard  Albert  Smith’s  Lecture  on  Mont 
Blanc,  should  order  this  most  agreeable  account  of  his  Ascent,  its  Incidents,  Anecdotes, 
and  Peculiarities. 

_ London:  Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. _ _ 

TTNGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. — ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

-■*  ■-*  Part  XIX.  will  be  published  on  the  1st  August,  price  2s.  0d.,  containing  a  portion  of 
the  letter  M. 

Br  adbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouvcrie-street,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


By  the  Author  of  “Caste,”  &c. 


MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

-*-» hound  and  illustrated,  forming  Vnl.  XT.  of  II  URST  and  BLACKE’ 

LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS,  NOV/  HEADY. 

■ROND  AND  FREE. 

Three  Vols. 

“  A  very  good  novel.  The  whole  is  capitally  written.”— Chronicle. 

"  A  clever  and  interesting  novel.  It  has  great  power,  and  the  story  is  well  sustained.”— 
Literary  Gazette. 

T-T  I  G  H  CHURCH.  Two  Volumes. 

JL  ,,  This  is  a  wor]i  nf  power  and  ability.  There  is  originality  in  the  plot,  vigour  in  the 
style,  and  interest  in  the  characters:  and,  moreover,  a  tone  of  candour,  fairness,  and 
moderation  to  opponents  seldom  met  with.”— Sun. 

T  ORD  FITZWARINE.  By  Scrutator,  Author  of  “The 

J-J  Master  of  the  Hounds,”  &c.  Three  Vols.,  with  Illustrations. 

“  A  stirring,  sparkling  story,  full  of  force,  and  replete  with  striking  events.”— Sun. 


With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  John  Leech, 
price  10s.  Oil. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND:  being  a  Visit  to  Dublin 

-L*-  Galway,  Connemara,  Atblone,  Limerick,  Killarney,  GlengarifT,  Cork.  &e.  By  An 
Oxonian. 

THE  FOREIGN  TOUR  OF  MESSES.  BROWN,  JONES, 

AND  ROBI  NSON.  What  they  Saw  and  Did  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
By  Richard  Doyle.  A  handsome  4to  Volume,  cloth  extra,  price  21s. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  li,  Bouveris-street,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


MIGHT  AND  DAY. 

-L*  Three  Vols.  (Just  ready.) 


By  the  Hou.  C.  S.  Savile. 


GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  FOR  TOURISTS. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MURCHISON.  —  GEOLOGICAL  MAP 


OF  ENGLAND 


AND  WA  LES,  with  all  the  Railways,  according  to  the  most  Recent  Researches. 
By  Sir  Rod i: RICK  I.  Murchison,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Fourth  Edition.  Size,  18  inches  by  14;  scale, 
28  miles  to  1  inch.  Price  on  1  sheet,  5s.;  mounted,  in  case,  7s. 

RAMSAY.— GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES.  By  Andrew  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.  and  G.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Government  School  of 
Mines.  Scale,  12  miles  to  linch;  size,  30  inches  by  42.  Price  2ls.  on  sheet;  25s.  in 
case ;  30s.  on  roller.  _ 

LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


TRAVELLING-  MAPS, 

Based  on  the  Plates  designed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Xfseful  Knowledge,  with  the  Latest  Corrections. 


MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Scale,  12  miles  to  the  inch.  Full  coloured,  on 
sheet,  0s.;  case,  8s.  0d.;  roller,  12s. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND, 

with  tlic  Coach-roads  and  Railways,  Heights  of  Mountains,  &c.;  showing  also  the 
Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs,  Islands,  &c.  Scale,  12  miles  to  l  inch.  Full  coloured,  on 
sheet,  2s.  (id. ;  case,  3s.  Od. ;  roller,  8s. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  ROAD  AND  RAILWAY 

MAP  OF  IRELAND;  showing  also  the  Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs,  Mountains,  &c.  Full 
coloured,  oil  sheet,  2s.  Gd. ;  case,  3s.  Od. ;  roller,  Ss. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF  NORTH  AND 

SOUTH  WALES.  Coloured  and  folded  in  cover,  Is.;  on  cloth,  in  case,  2s.  6d. 

Also,  PLANS  OF  LONDON  (with  the  Postal  Districts  plainly 

marked),  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  PARIS,  and  the  most  important  Continental 
Cities.  Price  Od.  each,  plain ;  i)d.  coloured;  or  mounted,  at  moderate  prices. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

TO  ASTRONOMERS,  &c. 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition  of 

QIX  MAPS  OF  THE  STARS  ON  THE  GNOMONIC 

PROJECTION,  designed  and  constructed  by  Sir  John  William  Lubbock,  Bart., 
and  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge.  This  New  Issue  is  edited  by  Charles  Orchard  Dayman,  A.M.,  and  contains  all 
the  Objects  in  Vice-Admiral  Smyth’s  Cycle.  Price  3s.  plain ;  Os.  coloured. 

London :  Edward  Stanford,  0,  C haring-cross,  S.W. 


Price  £3  3s.  half  morocco.  New  Edition  (1800). 

THE  FAMILY  ATLAS,  from  the  Series  of  Maps  designed 

JL  under  the  Superintendence  oft  lie  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  with 
the  new  discoveries  and  impi  ovements  to  the  latest  date.  The  Maps  of  France  and  Italy, 
coloured  in  accordance  with  the  new  division  often  itor.v. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  edition  are  :— The  Geological  Map  of  England,  by  Sir 
Roderick  Impey  Murchison— Large  Scale  Maps  of  England.  S  •otlaml,  Ireland,  ‘France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy— Recent  Discoveries  in  Central  Asia  and  China-  In  India,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dencies— In  Africa,  a  tin  r  ugh  revision  and  an  embodiment  of  the  labours  cf  Livingstone. 
Burton,  Speke,  Baikie.  Petberick,  &e.  &e.— New  Maps  of  British  Columbia  and  the  United 
States— Maps  of  Canada  and  other  British  Possessions  on  a  large  scale— the  Discoveries  of 
Gregory,  Stuart,  Babbage,  &c.,  in  Australia— the  New  Provinces  of  Hawke  Bay  and  Marl¬ 
borough,  in  New  Zealand— Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  with  recent  corrections;  and  the 
Star  Maps  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  new  Edition  or  which  (1SG0),  edited  by  Charles 
Orchard  Dayman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  contains  all  the  objects  in  Vice-Admiral  Smyth’s  Cycie. 
London:  Edward  Stanford,  6,  Cliaring-cross,  S.W. 


W\ 


This  day  is  published,  price  Cs.  Od. 

a.  LIVINGSTONE’S  CAMBRIDGE  LECTURES,  with 


a  PREFATORY  LETTER  by  the  Rev.  PROFESSOR  SEDGWICK,  M  A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  See.,  by  the  Rev.  William  Monk,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.;  with  a 
Portrait  and  Maps.  Second  Edition. 

Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge.  Bell  and  Daddy,  London. _ 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s. 

A  N  EARNESTLY  RESPECTFUL  LETTER  to  the  LORD 

-£X  BISHOP  uf  ST.  DAVID’S,  on  the  DIFFICULTY  or  BRINGING  THEOLOGICAL 
QUESTIONS  to  an  ISSUE;  with  Special  Reference  to  his  Lordship’s  Charge  of  1857,  and 
his  forthcoming  Charge  of  i860.  By  Rowland  Williams,  D.D.,  Vice-Principal  and 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter. 

Cambridge ;  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.  London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 
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F  H  E  QUARTERLY 

is  published  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  The  London  Poor. 

II.  Joseph  Scaliuer. 

ITT.  Workmen's  Savings  and  Earnings 

IV.  The  Cape  and  South  Africa. 


REVIEW,  No.  CCNV., 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


V.  Mrs.  Grote’s  Memoir  of  Ary  Scheffer. 
VI.  Stonehenge. 

VII.  Darwin  on  Species. 

VIII.  The  Conservative  Reaction. 


ERASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST,  2s.  6d. 

CONTAINS  : 

Concerning  Summer  Days.  By  A.  K.  II.  B. 

The  Ireland  Forgeries. 

On  the  Relations  of  t  he  Public  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Thomas 
Mavo,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Gryll  Grange.  By  the  Authoi  of  “  Headlong  Hall.”  Chapters  XIX.  to  XXI. 

Novels  of  the  Day  :  their  V  rxters  and  Readers. 

The  Proposed  National  Defeuces. 

Essays  and  Reviews. 

Wheat  and  Tares :  a  Tale.  Part  VIII.— Conclusion. 

A  Lament. 

Pope’s  MS.  Notes  on  Tickell’s  “  Homer.”  Now  First  Edited,  with  Dlustrations  by 
Professor  Conmgton. 

Chronicle  of  Current  History. 

FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER 

WILL  CONTAIN  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  A  HEW  TALE,  ENTITLED 

IDA  CONWAY. 

_ _ London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  AT.C. 


B 


LACK  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for  AUGUST,  I860. 

No.  DXXXVIII.  Price  2s.  Od. 

contents: 

National  Defences  and  Volunteers. 

Lord  Macaulay  and  Dundee. 

The  Pursuit  of  Tautia  Topee  (with  a  Map). 

The  Great  Earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

Norman  Sinclair:  an  Autobiography.— Part  VII. 

Wycliffe  and  the  Huguenots. 

Domine,  quo  vadis  ? 

The  Transition-State  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


On  1st  August,  price  Os. 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  No.  LXV. 

CONTENTS : 

T.  Romance  of  the  New  Planet. 

II.  Dr.  John  Brown’s  Life  and  Works. 

III.  Scottish  Nationality— Social  and  Intellectual. 

IV.  Colonial  Constitutions  and  Defences. 

V.  Recent  Poetry. 

VI.  Thiers’  Last  Volume  on  the  Empire. 

VII.  Imaginative  Literature. 

VIII.  Russia  and  Serfdom. 

IX.  Recent  Rationalism  in  the  Church  of  England. 

X.  Severe  Winters. 

XI.  Reviews  of  New  Works. 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  VIII.  (for  AUGUST), 

-11-  now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Two  Illustrations. 

CONTENTS : 

Framley  Parsonage.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XXI  i.— Hagglestock  Parsonage. 

,,  XXIII.— The  Triumph  of  the  Giants. 

„  XXIV.— Magna  cst  Veritas. 

“  Unto  this  Last.”  I.— The  Roots  of  Honour. 

Physiological  Riddles.  II.— Why  we  Grow. 

The  Four  Georges:  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals,  Court,  and  Town  Life. 

(With  an  Illustration.)  II.— George  tne  Second. 

How  I  quitted  Naples. 

Stranger  than  Fiction. 

William  Hogarth ;  Painter,  Engraver,  and  Philosopher.  Essays  on  the  Man, 
the  Work,  and  the  Time  VII.— A  History  of  Hard  Work. 

On  Holidays.— A  Rhapsody  for  August. 

Roundabout  Papers.  No.  6.— Ou  Screens  in  Dining  Rooms. 
_ Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


rjOLBUBN’S 

^  EDITED 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

Contents  for  August.  No.  CCCCLXXVI. 

I.  The  British  Volunteers. 

II.  Mount  Olympus. 

III.  East  Lynne.  By  the  Author  of  ‘'Ashley.”  Part  the  Eighth. 

IV.  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus.  By  Sir  Nat  haniel. 

\ .  The  Belles  of  the  Island :  a  Colonial  Sketch.  By  Mrs  Eushby. 
v  I.  Slmlclazzar  in  Dreamland.  By  W.  Charles  Kent, 

VII.  Redding  ou  French  Wines. 

VIII.  Paraguay. 

IX.  Lord  Macaulay  as  a  Translator. 

X.  Lucille. 

XI.  The  State  of  Lunacy. 

XII.  Our  Social  Progression.  By  Cyrus  Redding. 

XIII.  Domestic  Hero  Worship.  &c.  &c. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

_ *«*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Neivsmen. 

E  N  T  L  E  Y’S  MISCELLANY. 

PRICE  HALF-A-CROWN. 


Contents  for  August.  No.  CCLXXXIV. 

A  L  I  TST  E!  IN  THE  “TIMES:” 

WHO  DID  IT,  AND  WHO  WAS  DONE  BY  IT. 

Chap.  I.  Norwich  Belles  Capitulate  to  the  Royal  Artillery.— II.  An  Advertisement  for  a 
Wife,  and  What  We  all  Thought  of  It.— III.  The  Colonel  begins  a  Dangerous  Game,  and 
gets  Checkmated.  —  I\.  Fairlie  Throws  Up  the  Game,  and  Belle  Buys  a  License.— 
v.  What  a  Bridegroom  Loses  a  Lover  Wins. 

II.  Great  Cry  and  Little  Wool.  (Outremanclie  Correspondence.  No.  VII.) 

III.  The  Expected  Return  of  the  Comet  of  Charles  V. 

IV.  Once  a  Child:  Never  a  Child :  Always  a  Child.  By  Monkshood. 

V.  Curious  Mesmeric  Experiences  in  California. 

VI.  A  Great  Man’s  Resting-place.  By  E.  P.  Rowsell. 

VII.  The  Clonmel  Tragedy.  A  True  Story. 

VIII.  Across  the  Tweed. 

IX.  A  Visit  to  Charles  Dickens.  By  Hans  Christian  Anderson. 

X.  Mademoiselle  de  la  ValliCre. 

XI.  Gurney ;  or,  Two  Fortunes.  A  Tale  of  the  Times.  By  Dudley  Costello. 
_ London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


THE  ROYAL  AND  TURNER  COLLECTIONS  OF  PICTURES. 

TnE  ALT- JOURNAL  for  AUGUST  (price  2s.  6d.),  contains 

the  following  Engravings  “  The  Wife  of  Rubens,”  lrom  the  Picture  by  Rubens  at 
Windsor  Castle;  “Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,”  by  Turner;  “Going  to  Labour,”  by  J.  C. 
Ibbetson. 

Among  the  Literary  Contents  are:— 

English  Caricaturists  and  King  Cruikshank.  By  Walter  Thornhur.v. 

British  Artists :  their  Style  and  Character.  No.  L.— R.  Ansdell.  Bv  J.  Dafforne. 
Illustrated. 

The  Early  Days  of  Wilkie.  By  John  Burnet. 

Medkeval  Manners.  By  T.  Wright,  F.S. A.  Illustrated. 

The  Hudson.  Part  Vli.  By  B.  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated. 

The  Companion  Guide  (by  Railway)  in  South  Wales.  Part  VIII  By  Mr,  anil 
Mrs.  S.  C.  llall.  Illustrated.  &c.  &c. 

_ Virtue  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 

THE  LAW  MAGAZINE  AND  LAW  REVIEW  FOR 

AUGUST,  being  No.  18  of  the  United  New  Series,  is  this  day  published,  price  5s.,  and 
contains— I.  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members.  -2.  Maritime  Law:  Master  and  Owner.— 3.  The 
Civilians  of  Lectors’  Commons. —The  Regulations  affect  ing  Commission  Agents.— 5.  Tudor’s 
Leading  Mercantile  Cases.— 0.  Causes  CdlObres— No.  II.  The  Watchman  of  Eldagsen.— 
/.  Lind  ley  s  Law  of  Partnership.— 8.  Reporters  and  Reporting.— 9.  Heron’s  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Jurisprudence.— 10.  Drury's  Cases  in  Chancery  :  Temp.  Napier.— 11.  Law 
and  Equity  Bill.— Bar  Examination  Questions.— Law  Amendment  Society’s  Papers.— 
bcheme  lor  a  Law  University.— Report  on  the  Law6  affecting  Lunacy  in  England— Report 
ot  the  Commissioners  on  the  mode  of  taking  Evidence  in  Chancery.— Notices  of  NewBooks 
and  and  Lditions.-Events  of  the  Quarter,  &c. 

London:  Butterworths,  7,  Fleet-street,  Her  Majesty’s  Law  Publishers, 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

Sixpence,  Monthly.  No.  IV.  (for  AUGUST)  now  ready. 

CONTENTS. 

THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

1.  A  Steel  Plate  of  the  Fashions  for  August,  printed  and  painted  hv  hand  in  Paris,  showing 

the  style  of  the  Dresses  now  worn,  with  the  fashionable  colours. 

2.  A  Berlin  Wool-work  Pattern  (Group  of  Roses),  in  twelve  colours. 

3.  A  large  separat  e  Sheet  of  Coloured  Paper  (equal  to  82  pages),  containing  22  of  the  newest 

Embroidery  Patterns  of  Collars,  Sleeves,  Pocket-handkerchiefs,  Initial  Letters, 
Edgings,  Insertions,  Braiding  Patterns,  Patterns  in  Satin-stitcli,  Elbow  Cushion 
in  Lacet  Work,  &c.  All  of  exact  size  for  working. 

4.  A  Full-size  Pattern  of  a  new-shaped  Pinafore  for  a  Child,  three  or  four  years  old, 

showing  the  precise  shape  and  size  of  the  Back,  Front,  and  Sleeves. 

LITERATURE  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 

1.  The  Family  Secret.  By  the  Authors  of  “Under  a  Cloud.”  Chap.  VII.— One  Bright  Day. 

VIII.— A  Change  in  the  Weather.  IX.— In  which  Affairs  are  brought  to  a  Crisis. 

2.  The  Picture  (Poetry). 

3.  The  Domestic  History  of  England.  By  Maria  S.  Rye.  The  Normans.  With  Four 

Illustrations  from  “  Strutt.” 

4.  Amongst  the  Americans.  By  F.  Gcrst&cker.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Collision  of  the 

“Oceanic”  and  “Mazeppa”  on  the  Mississippi,  by  H.  G.  Hine. 

5.  The  Son-in- Law.  By  Charles  de  Bernard. 

0.  Summer  (Poetry). 

7.  A  Memoir  of  Handel.  With  authentic.  Portrait. 

s.  Poetry  of  the  Months.— August.  With  Emblematical  Ilenrling  by  Noel  Humphreys. 

9.  “Leslie’s  Autobiographical  Recollections,”  edited  by  Tom  Taylor,  described  and 

reviewed. 

10.  The  Fashions,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Dresses  shown  in  the  Coloured  Plate. 

11.  Things  in  Season,  and  Domestic  Recipes  for  August. 

12.  What  to  do  in  the  Garden  in  August. 

13.  The  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione. 


Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  the  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE  have  been 
reprinted,  and  are  now  on  sale,  with  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  Patterns,  complete. 
London :  S.  O.  Beeton,  248,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  Specimen  Number  sent.  Post  Free ,  for  Six  Postage  Stamps. 


THE  ENGLISH  WOMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

AUGUST  1st,  1800.  Price  Is. 

Contents  :— 1.  Education  in  France,  No.  III.— 2.  Madame  Svvetchine  (Concluded)— 
3.  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women— 4.  Epitaph  on  a  Solitary  Life:  a 
Poem— 5.  Mr.  Frankland’s  Marriage— 0.  An  Hour  in  the  Hospital— 7.  The  Pictures  of 
the  Season— 8.  Notices  of  Books— 9.  Open  Council— 10.  Passing  Events. 

London:  Published  by  the  English  Woman’s  Journal  Company  (Limited),  at  their 
Office,  19,  Langhnm -place,  Regent-street,  W.;  and  for  the  Company  by  W.  Kent  and  Co. 
(late  Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Spence),  Paternoster-row. 


THE  FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  No.  IV.,  2s.  6d. 

Contents. 

Plate  13.  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  DISTICHOUS  DAY-LILY. 

„  14.  PRESIDENT  AZALEA. 

„  15.  VARIETIES  OF  ORIENTAL  HYACINTH. 

„  10.  CLOSE-FLOWERED  ACINETE. 

“With  Fitch’s  skilful  pencil  to  aid  him,  Mr.  Moore  lias  advantages  enjoyed  by  no  one 
else.”—  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henvietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


THE  STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE. 

Stereographs  for  August,  No.  XXVI.,  Price  2s.  Oil. 

1.  THE  REFECTORY,  STONY1JURST  COLLEGE. 

2.  NEW  BRIDGE  ON  THE  HODDER,  LANCASHIRE. 

3.  WEST  CENTRAL  DOOR  OF  YORK  MINSTER. 

Lovell  Reeve,  r>,  Henriefta-street,  Covent-garden. 


THE  STEREOSCOPIC  CABINET. 

Slides  for  August,  No.  X.,  Price  2s.  Gil. 

1.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH’S  WORK-BOX. 

2.  LAN  DON  FERRY,  YORK. 

3.  ROCKS  IN  THE  TLEDR,  N.  WALES. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


THE  FOREIGN  STEREO-CABINET. 

Slides  for  August,  No.  VIII.,  Price  2s.  0d. 

1.  MADRAS  JUGGLERS,  SECUNDERABAD. 

2.  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  LOUVAIN. 

3.  BASE  OF  ST.  ROM  AIN,  ROUEN. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Ilenrietta-streot,  Covent-garden. 


rUTHEDEAL  (R.  C.),  NORTHAMPTON. -SANITARY 

SCIENCE.— “THE  BUILDER  ”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourpeuce,  Stamped,  Fivepencc, 
contains :— Fine  View  of  Proposed  It.  C.  Cathedral,  Northampton— Tlie  Architectural 
Dictionary— Congress  of  Arclucological  Institute—  Romanesque  Doorway,  Palaiseau  (with 
Illustrations)— Oil  Healthy  Dwellings— Ride  of  t  he  Hyde—  Flat-roofed  Cottages— Architects’ 
Copyright— Statues  and  Monuments— Artist  Volunteers— Wedgwood  Institute  Competition 
—New  Docks  Opened— North  Riding  Infirmary  Competition— Church-building  News- 
Provincial  News,  Stained  Glass,  &c. 

Office,  1,  York-street,  Covcnt-garden;  and  nil  Booksellers. 


THE  REFRESHMENT  HOUSES  AND  WINE 

J-  LICENSES  ACT,  with  a  full  explanatory  Introduction  and  copious  Index,  by  T.  W. 
Saunders.  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Dartmouth,  is  now  ready,  price  2s.  Also,  the  Second  Edition 
of  SAUNDERS’S  NEW  PRACTICE  OF  MAGISTRATES’  COURTS,  price  12s. 

Law  Times  Office,  10,  Welliugton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  Demy  8vo,  12s.  cloth, 

J7THICA;  or.  CHARACTERISTICS  of  MEN,  MANNERS, 

JL-J  and  BOOKS.  By  Arthur  Lloyd  Windsor. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 


No.  XXIX.,  price  Sixpence,  of 

TALES  FROM  “BLACK  WOO  D.” 

CONTAINING— 

THE  VISION  OF  CAGLIOSTRO. 

THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  KISS. 

THE  SMUGGLER’S  LEAP. 

Published  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Sixpence,  and  in  Volumes  Quarterly,  price  Is.  Od. 
William  Blackwood  anil  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  6d. 

sJEA-SIDE  STUDIES  at  ILFRACOMBE,  TENBY.  THE 

hJ  SCILLY  ISLES,  and  JERSEY.  By  George  Henry  Lewes,  Author  of  “  Physiology 
of  Common  Life,”  &c. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


TVTEW  TOURIST’S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Alex. 

-  ^  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  “Physical  Atlas,”  &c.  A  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition— accompanied  by  an  Index  of  9250  Names  of  Places  on  the  Map,  being 
nearly  20<k)  additional  to  the  number  contained  in  the  First  Edition.  Price,  in  Sheets,  6s. ; 
in  Cloth  Case  for  the  pocket,  7s.  6d. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London;  and  E.  Stanford,  London. 

Of  whom  may  he  had,  by  the  same  Author,  the  following,  each  with  Index  of 
Places  on  the  Maps 

MAP  OF  ITALY  AND  SARDINIA,  Two  Sheets,  0s.;  BASIN  OF  THE  MEDITER¬ 
RANEAN,  3s. ;  SWITZERLAND,  3s  ;  THE  CANADAS,  Two  Sheets,  Os.;  PRUSSIA,  3s. ; 
AUSTRIA,  Two  Sheets,  0s. ,  AUSTRALIANS.  Or  mounted  on  Canvas,  in  Cloth  Case  for 
the  pocket,  at  is.  Od.  additional. 


Ready  this  day,  price  Sixpence, 

T  ESSONS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  THEODORE 

J-J  PARKER:  a  Discourse  by  William  Henry  Channing,  delivered  in  Hope-street 
Church,  Liverpool,  on  Sunday  Evening,  June  loth,  1800. 

London :  E.  T.  Whitfield.  Liverpool :  Henry  Young. 


THE  NEW  WORK  ON  CHINA. 

This  day  is  published,  Post  8vo,  12s.  0d.,  with  numerous  Engravings, 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA. 

Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.,  50,  Conduit-street,  Itanover-squarc. 
Immediately,  in  reap.  8vo,  3s. 

A  RMY  MISRULE,  BARRACK  THOUGHTS,  AND 

J-JL  OTHER  POEMS.  By  A  Common  Soldier. 

“Avery  remarkable  paper;  a  most  tersely  written  and  ably  expressed  expostS’—Army 
and  Navy  Gazette. 

Saundebi,  Oiley,  and  Co„  50,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square* 
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ONE-VOLUME  EDITION  OF  SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN’S  ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Vol.  Svo,  price  1  ts. 

JJ’SSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


1.  Hildebrand. 

2.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi. 

3.  The  Founders  of  Jesuitism. 

4.  Martin  Luther. 

5.  The  French  Benedictines. 

6.  The  Port  Royalists. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J  vmes  Stephen,  K.C.B. 
Notice  of  the  Author,  by  His  Son. 

SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN’S  LECTURES  OX  THE 

Edition 


7.  Richard  Baxter. 

8.  The  Evangelical  Succession, 
o.  William  Wilbkrfouce. 

1".  The  Clapham  Sect. 

11.  The  Historian  of  Enthusiasm. 

12.  The  Epilogue. 

Fourth  Edition ;  with  a  Biographical 


HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  Third 
.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  price  24s. 


London:  Longman,  Gri:f.n,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.,  Svo,  with  a  Portrait  from  a  Photograph  by  Claudet, 
price  21s. 

OED  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 


Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale. 

On  tnc  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

Scenes  from  Athenian  Revels. 

Criticisms  on  the  Principal  Italian  Writers. 

No.  I.  Dante.  No.  II.  Petrarch. 

Some  Account  of  the  Great  Lawsuit  between 
the  Parishes  of  St.  Dennis  and  St.  George 
in  the  Water. 

A  Conversation  between  Mr.  Abraham 
Cowley  and  Mr.  John  Milton  touching  the 
Great  Civil  War. 

On  the  Athenian  Orators. 

A  Prophetic  Account  of  a  Grand  National 
Epic  Poem,  to  he  entitled  The  Welling  - 
toniad,  and  to  be  published  a.d.  2S2-L 

On  Mitford’s  History  of  Greece. 


comprising— 
Essays 


John  Drydcn. 

History. 

Mill  on  Government. 

Westminster  Reviewer’s  Defence  of  Mill. 
Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 
Sadler’s  Law  of  Population. 

Mirabeau. 

Barere. 

Bioyraphici j 
Francis  At.terbury. 

John  Bunyan. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

William  Pitt. 

Miscellaneous  Poems,  Inscriptions,  &c.  &c. 


London :  Longman.  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


RIDDLE’S  SCRIPTURE  HISTORIES. 

I.  The  Ninth  Edition,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY;  including 

-*-A-  Notices  of  Biblical  Antiquities  and  Geography,  Oriental  Manners  and  Customs, 
Historic  Parallels  and  Contemporary  Events,  the  Structure  and  Import  of  the  Jewish 
Ritual,  and  a  Survey  of  the  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Dispensations.  With  Questions.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  Author  of  a  “  Latin-English  Dictionary,”  &c. 


A  very  valuable  work.” 

Journal  of  Education. 
“No  other  Scripture  History,  that  we 
know  of,  is  so  good  and  complete.” 

Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 

II. 


A  school-book  of  extraordinary  value.” 

Christ  in  n  IV  i  tn  ess. 
“The  author  has  rendered  an  essential 
service  to  the  study  of  Sacred  History.” 

John  Bull. 


,  Fourth  Edition,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  Gd.  cloth, 

OUTLINES  OF  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY; 

Author’s  Abridgment  of  the  Manual,  for  Junior  Pupils. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


being  tlie 


SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AMY  HERBERT,” 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 

-J-*-  B.c.  1184,  to  the  Destruction  of  Corinth,  b.c.  143.  New  Edition  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  Od. 
TIIE  CHILD’S  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  B.c.  753 ,  to 

the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  a.d.  70.  Eighth  Edition .  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  3d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  tllo  Gospel  to  the 
Council  of  Nicffia,  l.d.325.  l8mo,  4s. 6(L 

EXTRAITS  CHOISIS,  or  Selections  from  Modern  French  Writers.  New  Edition. 

Post  Svo,  5s. 

_ London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. _ 

THE  REV.  D1L  COLLIS’S  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

130NTES  CLASSICI,  No.  I.  A  Stepping-stone  from  the 

beginning  of  Latin  Grammar  to  Ctesar.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  D.D.,  Head  Master 
of  Bromsgrove  Grammar  School. 

Classical  School-Books  by  the  same  Authoi\ 


PONTES  CLASSICI,  No.  II.  Greek .  ..  12mo,  3s.  Od. 

PONTICULUS  GR/ECUS  and  LATINUS .  price  Is.  each. 

PRAXIS  LATINA,  Part  I.  for  Beyi nners .  2s.  Od. 

PRAXIS  LATINA,  Part  II.  for  Advanced  Pupils  . 3s. 

PRAXIS  GR/ECA,  Part  I.  Accidence,  Etymoloyy  .  2s.  Od. 

PRAXIS  GBJECA,  Part  II.  Syntax  . Os. 

PRAXIS  GIUECA,  Part  III.  Accentuation,  &c.  . 3s. 

PRAXIS  IAMBICA,  Greek  Tragic  Verse  Book . 4s.  Od. 

TIROCINIUM  GALLICUM,  or  French  Grammar .  3s.  6d. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  KENNEDY. 

A  New  Edition,  in  12mo,  price  3s.  Od.  cloth, 

If  LEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  the  Use  of 

Schools.  By  the  Rev.  B.  II.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 


Also  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  New  Editions, 

KENNEDY’S  TIROCINIUM  ;  or,  First  Latin  Reading-Book  .  12mo,  2s. 

KENNEDY’S  SECOND  LATIN  READING-BOOK . I2mo,5S. 

KENNEDY’S  CHILD’S  LATIN  PRIMER  .  12mo,  2s. 

KENNEDY’S  LATIN  VOCABULARY,  on  Etymological  Principles .  12mo,  3s. 

PAL.ESTRA  STILI  LATINI;  or,  Materials  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose, 
selected  and  progressively  arranged..  l2mo,  6s. 

CURRICULUM  STILI  LATINI:  a  Course  of  Examples  for  Practice  in  the  Style  of 
the  best  Latin  Prose  Authors  l2mo,  is.  Od. — key,  7s.  Od. 

KENNEDY’S  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK  GRAMMAR . 12mo,  4s.  Od. 

PALrESTRA  MUSARUM:  Materials  for  Translation  into  Greek  Verse  .  5s.  Cd. 


London :  Longman,  Green.  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


RIDDLE’S  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  LATIN  DICTIONARIES. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  Svo,  price  One  Guinea, 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-LATIN 

DICTIONARY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 
New  Edition. 

«n™.™fAi<.JTHE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  15s. 
separately  [THE  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  7s. 

Also,  in  One  Vol.  Square  12mo,  price  10s.  Od.  hound, 

RIDDLE’S  YOUNG  SCHOLAR’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISII-LATIN  DIC¬ 
TIONARY.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

THE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  6s. 
bepai  ateiy  iTJ1E  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5s. 

Also,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  4to,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

RIDDLE’S  COPIOUS  and  CRITICAL  LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON,  founded  on  the 
German  Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  W.  Freund.  Second  Edition. 

Also,  New  Edition,  in  Royal  32ino,  price  4s.  bound, 

RIDDLE’S  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


WHITE  and  RIDDLE’S  NEW  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  founded  on  the  larger 
Dictionary  of  Freund,  revised  by  himself,  will  be  published  in  the  Autumn. 


London :  Longman.  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


APPROVED  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  C.  D.  YONGE,  B.A. 
Recently  published,  in  Post  Svo,  price  9s.  bound  ;  or,  with  an  “Appendix  of  Latin 
Epithets,”  price  12s.  hound, 


(fJfRADUS  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  containing  every 

v-A  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected. 


Mr.  Yonge’s  “  Latin  Gradus,”  which  was 
compiled  expressly  fortlie  nsoof  Eton,  West¬ 
minster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
and  Rugby  Schools,  King’s  College,  London, 
and  Marlborough  College,  is  the.  only  Gradus 
in  use  at  all  those  eight  public  Schools  and 
Colleges.  It  contains  above  100  pages,  and 
2000  words  more  than  the  old  Gradus  ad  Par¬ 
nassian.  All  the  words  are  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  age;  their  different  mean¬ 
ings  are  distinguished,  and  the  authorities 


cited ;  and  the  phrases  are  selected  solely 
from  the  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  age, 
—to  whose  writings  this  Gradus  forms  a 
suilicient  Lexicon.  The  Sixth  Edition,  nowr 
ready,  besides  the  Appendix  of  Epithets 
classilled  and  arranged  according  to  their 
English  meaning,  contains  a  new  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  accentuated  proper  names  omitted 
from  the  body  of  the  “Gradus”  on  account 
of  their  rare  occurrence  or  comparative  un¬ 
importance. 


YONGB’S  ENGLISII-GREEK  LEXICON, 
writers  of  good  authority.  Second  Edition, 


containing  all  the  GREEK  WORDS  used  by 
thoroughly  revised .  4to,  21s. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS 
By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal;  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

V  New  Editions ,  corrected  and  stereotyped. 

A  RITHMETIC  FOR.  SCHOOLS ;  with  a  New  Chapter  on 

-2*-  Decimal  Coinage.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal,  and 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo,  4s.  Od.— KEY,  by  S.  Maynard,  price  3s. 


Also  by  Bishop  Colenso,  revised  Editions  :— 
TEXT-BOOK  of  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 


or  in  Five  Parts,  separately,  as  follows:— 

1.  Text  Book,  Od. 

2.  Examples,  Part  I.,  Simple  Arithmetic,  til. 

3.  Examples,  Part  11.,  Compound  Arith¬ 

metic,  4d. 


lSmo,  is.  Od. ;  or  with  Answers,  2s.  3d. ; 

4.  Examples,  Part  III.,  Fractions,  Decimals, 

&c.,  4d. 

5.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solutions 

of  the  more  ditllcult  Questions,  Is. 


ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  One  Vol.  Svo,  12s.  Od. 


12mo,  Part  I.,  4s.  Od. ;  KEY,  5s. 


12mo,  Part  II.,  Os. ;  KEY,  5s. 
ISmo,  Is.  Gd. ;  KEY,  2s.  Gd. 


EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA,  12mo,  2s.  Od. 

EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  4s.  Od.;  with  KEY,  Os.  Od. 

The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  KEY,  3s.  Od. ;  without  KEY,  Is. 
TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I.,  3s.  Od. ;  KEY,  3s.  Od. 

- ■ -  Part  II.,  2s.  6d. ;  KEY,  5s. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


TIIE  PRICE  REDUCED  TO  NINEPENCE  EACH  WORK. 


Now  ready,  in  ISmo,  price  Ninepence  each  Work, 

(TMEIG’S  SCHOOL  SERIES :  intended  to  comprise  a 

VJ  Complete  Course  of  Elementary  Education.  Projected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General  to  H.M.’s  Forces,  assisted  by 


Walter  Macleod,  F.R.G.S. 
William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 
Captain  A.  C.  Gleig,  R.A. 
The  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  M.A. 


Professor  R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.A. 
Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S. 

A.  K.  Isbistek,  M.A. 

W.  J.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  &c. 


The followiny  Works  may  be  had,  yreatly  Improved 


GRADUATED  SERIES  of  NINE  COPY-BOOKS,  each .  Sd. 

FIRST  SCHOOL-BOOK  to  TEACH  READING  and  WRITING .  Od. 

SECOND  SCHOOL-BOOK  to  TEACH  READING  and  SPELLING  .  9d. 

SIMPLE  TRUTHS  from  SCRIPTURE  .  6d. 

EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  .  Od. 

HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  fid. 

BOOK  of  HEALTH .  Od. 

BOOK  of  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  .  9d. 

BOOK  of  BIOGRAPHY  ficl. 

CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY  fid. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE . .  Od. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  fid. 

HAND -AT  LAS  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY,  Full-Coloured  (half-bound,  3s.)  2s.  Gd. 
CLASS-ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  Full-Coloured  (half-bound, 8s).  2s.Gd. 

BOWMAN’S  QUESTIONS  on  M’LEOD’S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  .  Is. 

HISTORY  of  FRANCE  fid. 

SACRED  HISTORY,  2s.  cloth,  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  9d. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  2s.  cloth ;  or  in  Two  Parts,  each  Od. 

HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES..  .  ....  9d. 

HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA  .  .....  fid. 

HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  Part  I.,  on  above .  9d. 

HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  GREECE  ....  fid. 

HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  ROME  .  fid. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  Beginners,  2s.  cloth;  or  Two  Parts,  each  .  Od. 

ASTRONOMY  and  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES  ....  fid. 

MANUAL  of  ARITHMETIC  fid. 

BOOK-KEEPING  by  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  ENTRY .  9d. 

EIGHT  ACCOUNT  BOOKS  adapted  to  above,  each  .....  3d. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  .........  is. 

ELEMENTS  of  MENSURATION,  fid.  KEY.  Just  ready. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  9d.;  ANSWERS,  forming  a  KEY  .  3d. 

ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID  ..............  fid. 

HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  and  PNEUMATICS  .  Od. 

ELECTRICITY',  for  BEGINNERS .  Od. 

LIGHTand  HEAT,  simplified  for  Beginners  ...  9d. 

MAGNETISM,  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY',  and  ELECTRO  -  DYNAMICS,  for 

Beginners  ..  .  od. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  Od. 

MECHANICS  and  the  STEAM  ENGINE  ..  Od. 


London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  APPROVED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  WALTER 
M’LEOD,  F.R.G.P.,  M.R.C.P.,  Head  Mastei  of  the  Model  School,  and  Master  of  Method 
in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Wr  iting -Books . 

M'LEOD’S  graduated  series  of  nine  copy- 

BOOKS,  mainly  on  Mulliauser's  method ,  greatly  simplified.  New  and  improved 
Editions.  Oblong  4to,  price  Threepence  each  Copy-Book. 

Arithmetical  School-Books. 

M'LEOD’S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC :  containing  a 

Graduated  Series  of  1750  Questions  for  Elementary  Instruction.  ISmo,  Od. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.  Two  Parts,  Is.  each. 

MULTIPLICATION,  PENCE,  and  other  TABLES,  2s.  per  dozen. 

English  Grammatical  Works. 

M‘LEOD’S  EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

FOR  BEGINNERS.  18mo,  fid.  DEFINITIONS  for  Home  Study.  One  Penny. 

M’LEOD’S  EDITION  OF  GOLDSMITH’S  “DESERTED  VILLAGE,”  with  Notes  and 
Rules  of  Syntax,  Parsing,  and  Analysis,  for  Middle-Class  Schools.  Adapted  l’or  the  Oxford 
Examination  Scheme.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo,  Is.  Gd. 

English  Spelling  and  Reading-Books. 

M'LEOD’S  MY  FIRST  SCHOOL-BOOK  TO  TEACH 

ME  READING  AND  WRITING.  18mo,  price  Sixpence. 

MY  SECOND  SCHOOL-BOOK  TO  TEACH  ME  READING  AND  SPELLING.  ISmo, 
with  Woodcuts,  price  Od. 

READING  LESSONS,  for  Infant  Schools  and  Junior  Classes.  On  Thirty  Broadside 
Sheets,  with  Woodcuts,  price  3s. 

FIRST  READING-BOOK,  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.  18mo,  with  Woodcuts, 
price  Threepence. 

SECOND  POETICAL  READING-BOOK:  with  Introductory  Descriptions,  Explanatory 
Notes,  &c.  12mo,  Is.  8d. 

M’LEOD’S  EDITION  OF  CARPENTER’S  SCHOLAR’S  SPELLING  ASSISTANT,  in 
which  the  division  of  words  into  Syllables  corresponds  with  the  Pronunciation.  l2mo, 
is.  Od. 

Geography  and  Atlases. 

M'LEOD’S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE  OR  THE 

HOLY'  LAND,  including  Phoenicia  and  Philistia.  Eleventh  Edition.  12mo,  with  a 
Coloured  Map  of  Palestine,  price  Is.  3d. 

SCHOOL-ATLAS  OF  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY,  in  Fifteen  full-coloured  Maps,  with 
Index.  Royal  8 vo,  price  4s.  Illustrated  Letterpress  to  ditto,  3s.  The  “Scripture  Atlas” 
complete,  price  7s.  half-bound. 

M’LEOD’S  MIDDLE-SCHOOL  ATLAS,  comprising  Six  full-coloured  Maps  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Italy,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Candidates 
preparing  for  the  University  Local  Examinations.  4to,  Is.  3d. 

1IAND-ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY':  comprising  Twenty-nine  full-coloured 
Maps.  ISmo,  2s.  Od.  sewed ;  or  3s.  half-bound. 

CLASS-ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY:  comprising  Twenty  full-coloured  Maps, 
&c.,  with  Descriptions.  18mo,  2s.  Gd.  sewed;  or  3s.  hull-bound. 

Bowman’s  Questions  on  M’Leod’s  “  Physical  Atlas,”  price  Is. 

M’LEOD’S  579  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  IN  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY,  for  Training  Colleges,  Pupil  Teachers,  aud  Candidates  for  Government  Appoiut- 
ments.  12mo,  price  is. 

London;  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 
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THOMAS  TATE’S  MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

New  Edition,  12rao,  with  Woodcuts,  price  2s. ;  KEY,  3s.  Od. 

TJXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

'  PHILOSOPHY;  or,  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering.  By  Thomas  Tate, 
F.R.A.S. 

Also  by  TnoMAs  Tate,  F.R.A.S.,  New  Editions, 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARITHMETIC .  12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. 

ALGEBRA  MADE  EASY  12mo,  price  2s. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANISM  12mo, price 8s. Gd. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY  8vo,  price  10e.fld. 

ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  ..  . 8vo,  price  5s.  Gd. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.  With  281  Woodcuts  18mo,  price  Is. 

GEOMETRY,  MENSURATION,  LEVELLING,  &c.  .  price  3s.  Gd. 

FIRST  THREE  BOOKS  OF  EUCLID . 12mo,  price  Is.  Gd. ;  ISmo,  price  9d. 

DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS . price  4s.  Od. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION ;  or,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Third 
Edition  .  Foap.  8vo,  price  6s.  Gd. 

DRAWING  FOR  SCHOOLS  .......  . Post  4to,  price  5s.  Gd. 

DRAWING  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS  LND  GIRLS  pricels.Cd. 

LITTLE  PHILOSOPHER  ;  or,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and  Physics  of  Familiar 

Things .  . Vol.  I.,  3s.  Gd. ;  or  3  Parts,  Is.  each. 

TATE’S  LITTLE  PHILOSOPHER.  Part  IV.  The  Natural  History  of  Familiar 
Things  price  Is. 

COURSE  OF  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Two  Vols., 
price  5s.  Gd. ;  or  Seven  Parts,  price  9d.  each,  as  follows  :— 

MECHANICS  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE  .  18mo,  price  9d. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  THE  USE  OF  THE  GLOBES  18mo,  price  9d. 

LIGHT  AND  HEAT  .  ISmo,  price  9d. 

HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  PNEUMATICS  price  9d. 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  BEGINNERS .  18mo,  price  9d. 

MAGNETISM,  ELECTRO-DYNAMICS,  &c .  ISmo,  price  9d. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY .  ISmo,  price  9d. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEAV  EDITION  OF  “KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENERAL  GAZETTEER,” 
CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

In  One  large  Vol.  8vo,  of  1300  pages,  comprising  about  50,000  Names  of  Places, 
price  30s.  cloth ;  or  lialf-russia,  35s. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  Descriptive,  Physical. 

Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  “  General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.” 
By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S.,  F.G.s.,  &<\,  Geographer  at  Edinburgh 
in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  New  Edition,  revised  to  April,  1S60. 


In  the  rresent  edition  of  Johnston’s 
‘  General  Gazetteer,”  while  the  whole  body 
of  the  work  has  been  carefully  recti  lied  by 
the  Author  to  the  presentdat.e,  special  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  late  territorial  ar¬ 


rangements,  and  to  the  Colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain.  A  very  recent  and  accurate 
series  of  articles  on  the  Australian  Colonies 
has  also  been  contributed  by  the  author’s 
friend,  Mr.  W.  Westgarth. 


London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


NEAV  AND  IMPROVED  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  HUGHES’S  GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS,  &c. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Six  Coloured  Maps,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  PHYSICAL,  INDUS- 

-U\_  TRIAL,  and  POLITICAL.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 

Or  in  /Part  1— Europe,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Two  Parts,  \  ,,  II.— Avia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  4s. 

“Mr.  William  Hughes’s  useful  ‘Manual  i  school  geography  which  no  nicely  hits  the 
of  Geography,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  medium  between  expository  and  cateche- 
Political,’  is  a  very  complete  school-book,  !  tical  teaching.  It  is  also  the  most  copious 
especially  in  the  commercial  information  work  of  its  kind  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
which  is  its  distinguishing  feature,  such  as  young  persons,  and  certainly  takes  rank 
produce,  means  of  transport,  ocean-routes,  as  a  school-hook  for  the  higher  forms.”— 
&c.  It  is  a  reading-book,  and  aims  at  being  Educational  Times. 
easily  readable;  indeed  we  know  of  no  other 

W.  HUGHES’S  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  ^Industrial,  and 
Descriptive.  With  Four  Coloured  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

W.  HUGHES’S  MANUAL  OF  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (Construction  of  Maps, 
Map-Projections,  &c.),  price  4s.  Gd. 

Also,  in  “  Gleig’s  School  Series,”  for  the  Use  of  Beginners, 

W.  HUGHES’S  CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY.  ISmo,  9d. 

AV.  HUGHES’S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  ISmo,  price  9d. 

W.  HUGHES’S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  ISmo,  9d. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman, and  Roberts. 

BUTLER’S  SCHOOL  ATLA&ES  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  enlarged  and  corrected  to  the  Present  Time, 
and  Edited  by  the  Author’s  Sou,  the  Rev  Thomas  Butler,  Rector  of  Langar. 

"RISHOP  BUTLER’S  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  An 

entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time.  Post  Svo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

BUTLER’S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  from  the  best 
authorities.  Post  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY-.  In  One  Vol.,  price  7s.  Od. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  Enlarged  to  Twenty-eight  full- 
colourecl  Maps ;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  Svo,  price  12s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  Comprising  Twelve  full- 
coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Modern  Atlas.  Royal  Svo,  price  4s.  Gd.  half-hound. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Enlarged  to  Twenty-four  full- 
coloured  Maps  ;  with  a  complete  Index.  Royal  Svo,  price  12s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Comprising  Ten  full- 
coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Ancient  Atlas.  Royal  Svo,  price  4s.  Od.  naif-bound. 

BUTLER’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  Enlarged 
to  Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps ;  with  Two  Indexes.  Royal  4to,  price  24s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS.  OR  MAP  PROJECTIONS,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Oblong  4to,  price  4s.  each  Set ;  or  7s.  Gd.  together. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITIONS  OF  APPROVED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
BY  EDWARD  HUGHES,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. ;  late  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower  School, 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

Geographical  Works  and  Atlases. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHY,  descriptive  of 

V-/  the  Inorganic  Matter  of  the  Globe  and  the  Distribution  of  Organized  Beings.  With 
Eight  coloured  Maps  .  12mo,3s.  Gd. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  on  “  Outlines  of  Physical  Geography”  12mo,  Od. 

HUGHES’S  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL.  POLITICAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY; 

Seventeen  full-coloured  Maps  and  Letterpress .  Royal  Svo,  10s.  Od. 

HUGHES’S  SCHOOL-ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising  Eight  coloured 
Maps,  compiled  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  ...  12mo,  is.  Gd. 

HUGHES’S  INTRODUCTORY  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising  Twelve 
coloured  Maps,  engraved  on  Steel  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 

HUGHES’S  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  . 18mo,  Is. 

HUGHES’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS;  Twelve  Maps, 
engraved  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  ISmo,  coloured,  Is.  Gd.;  plain,  is. 

Sacred  Geography  and  History. 

HUGHES’S  OUTLINES  of  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HISTORY;  comprising  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  Bible  Lands.  With  Twelve 
coloured  Maps  l2mo,4s.6d. 

HUGHES’S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  BIBLE  LANDS,  containing  Twelve  full-coloured  Maps, 
engraved  by  J.  and  C.  Walker  .  Fcap.  Svo,  la.  Gd. 

Arithmetic. 

HUGHES’S  MANUAL  OF  EXPLANATORY  ARITH- 

METIC,  including  numerous  Examples  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  Gd. 

TEACHER’S  COPY  of  Ditto,  with  ANSWERS  TO  EXAMPLES .  3s.  Gd. 

English  Reading-Books. 

HUGHES’S  SELECT  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH 

POETRY.  Comprising  Poems— 1.  Historical  and  Geographical ;  2.  On  the  Love  of  Home 
and  Country;  3.  Labour  and  Progress;  4.  Relating  to  the  Sea  and  the  Sailor;  5.  On  the 
Love  of  Nature ;  0.  Of  the  Imagination  and  Fancy ;  7.  Religious  and  Moral  l2mo,  3s.  Gd. 

HUGHES’S  SELECT  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH 

PROSE.  Comprising  Pieces  relating  to— 1.  Natural  History  and  Geography  ;  2.  Biography 
and  Civil  History;  3.  Education  and  the  Progress  of  Society;  4.  The  Sea  and  Maritime 
Adventure;  5.  The  Imagination  and  Sympathetic  Affections;  G.  Science  and  Genera. 
Knowledge ;  and  7.  Miscellaneous  Knowledge .  .  .  12mo,  4s.  Gd. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 
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Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

rrHE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURE  :  a  Systematic  Treatise 

J-  on  the  Causes  and  Laws  of  Natural  Phenomena.  By  Henry  S.  Boase,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  G.S. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  GOODE VE. 

In  Post  Svo,  with  200  Figures  on  Wood,  price  6s.  Gd. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANISM,  designed  for 

A-  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  King’s  College,  London. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. _ 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  ALFRED  WILLS. 

On  Thursday  next  will  be  published,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Twelve  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone, 
by  Hanhart,  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Wills,  and  a  Map, 

“  THE  EAGLE’S  NEST,”  a  Summer  Home  in  an  Alpine 

Valley:  together  with  some  Excursions  among  the  Great.  Glaciers.  By  Alfred 
Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  “Wanderings  among 
the  High  Alps.” 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. _ 

In  October  will  he  published,  in  Royal  8vo,  with  Photographic,  Chromolithographic,  and 
Xylographic  Illustrations,  in  covers  containing  Two  Medallions  from  the  Antique,  and 
with  gilt  edges,  price  42s. 

DiEDALUS:  or,  the  Causes  and  Principles  of  tlie 

Excellence  of  Greek  Sculpture.  By  Edward  Falkener,  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archaeological  Institutes  of  Rome  ami  Berlin;  Editor  of  the  “  Museum 
of  Classical  Annuities,”  a  New  Edition  of  which,  Two  Vols.  in  One,  Imperial  Svo,  with 
numerous  Illustration,  price  42s.,  will  likewise  he  published  in  October. 

Loudon:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

HARRISON  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

May  now  be  had,  in  Post  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  STRUCTURE 

1  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  tlie  Rev.  M.  Hakbison,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

“An  able,  enlightened,  and  philosophical  I  the  ‘Treasury  of  English  Literature.’”— 
work.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  valuable  addi-  Sunday  Times. 
tiontowhat  the  author  himself  has  called  | 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  BUNSEN’S  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

On  Friday  next  will  he  published,  Vol.  IV.,  in  Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

TAGYPT’S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY:  an 

Historical  Investigation,  in  Five  Books.  By  Baron  Bunsen.  D.C.L.  Translated  by 
C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.,  M.A.  Vol.  I..  2Ss. ;  Vol.  II.,  30s.;  and  Vol.  III.,  25s. 

The  Fifth  Volume,  completing  the  English  i  to  the  pre-liist  oric  ages,  before  Egypt  ex- 
Editionof  Baron  Bunsen’s  work  on  Ancient  isted  as  an  inhabited  country.  In  them  the 
Egypt,  is  now  in  the  press.  With  1  he  third  place  of  Egypt  will  be  sought  and  estab- 
English  volume  the  History  of  Egypt,  pro-  lislied  by  reference  to  the  affinities  of  lan- 
perly  so  called,  was  brought  to  a  close.  To  guage  to  ancient  cosmogonies  and  tlieogo- 
the  concluding  volumes  are  assigned  t  hose  ,  nies,  and  the  subsequent  religious  develop- 
portions  of  the  general  subject  which  refer  1  ments  which  grow  out  of  them, 
to  the  earliest  pages  of  world-history,  and  i 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

On  Wednesday  next,  150  pp.,  Demy  Svo,  5s. 

OLLIER,  COLERIDGE,  and  SHAKESPEARE: 

a  Review.  By  the  Author  of  “  Literary  Cookery.” 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDES  FOR  TOURISTS. 

By  An  Englishman  Abroad. 

“  Genuine  Handbooks  at  last.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

“Certainly  the  most  comprehensive  and  practically  useful.”— Art  Journal. 
PRACTICAL  ITALY.  2s.  Gd. 

PRACTICAL  SWISS  GUIDE.  Twelfth  Thousand.  *2s.  Od. 

PRACTICAL  RHINE  (Belgium,  Holland,  Germany).  Tenth  Thousand.  Is. 
PRACTICAL  PARIS  GUIDE.  Tenth  Thousand.  Is. 

PRACTICAL  THROUGH -ROUTES  FROM  LONDON.  Is. 

PRxVCTICAL  TIME-TABLES  OF  CONTINENTAL  RAILS.  3d. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 

DRAYSON’S  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SPORTING.-NEW  EDITION. 

In  Crown  Svo,  price  5s. ,  half-bound, 

Q  PORTING  SCENES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Captain 

Alfred  W.  Drayson,  Royal  Artillery.  With  large  Original  Illustrations  by  Wolff. 

“  To  the  lovers  of  field  sports  this  hook  will  he  a  perfect  treat.  Every  chapter  is  rich  in 
amusing  or  startling  stones.”— Sunday  Times. 

London :  Routledgk,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

NEW  SEA-SIDE  BOOK. 

In  Square  12mo,  price  5s.  cloth  gilt, 

PEACH  RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  SEA-SIDE 

PEBBLES  AND  CRYSTALS.  With  Observations  on  the  Diamond  and  other  Pre¬ 
cious  stones.  By  J.  G.  Francis.  With  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours. 

“  What  Mr.  Gosse’s  books  are  to  marine  objects,  this  volume  is  to  the  pebbles  and  crystals 
with  which  our  shores  are  strewn.  It  is  an  indispensable  companion  to  every  sea-side 
stroller.”— Bell's  Messenger. 

“We  recommend  this  volume  as  a  readable  handbook,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.” 
—Daily  News. 

_ London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  ORBS  OF  HEAVEN.” 

TVTITCHELL’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY  ;  or,  the  Sun. 

1VX  Planets,  Satellites,  and  Comets.  With  Original  Illustrations.  One  Vol.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth  gilt  .  2s.  Gd. 

THE  ORBS  OF  HEAVEN.  Thirteenth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  printed 

in  Colours.  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  .  2s.  Gd. 

ARAGO’S  ASTRONOMY.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  L.  Tomlinson.  With  Illustrations.  One 

Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth .  . .  2s. 

COLEMAN’S  (W.  T.)  NOTES  ON  HEALTH,  AND  IIOW  TO  PRESERVE  OR  REGAIN 
IT:  with  a  Familiar  Explanation  of  the  Chief  Functions  of  the  Human  Body,  and  their 

Relation  to  the  Mind.  Fcap.  Svo,  boards . is. 

YOUATT  ON  THE  PIG.  Enlarged  and  revised  by  Samuel  Sidney.  With  New  Illus¬ 
trations.  One  VoL  Post  Svo,  half-hound  ...  .  6s. 

AINSWORTH’S  (W.  HARRISON)  OVINGDEAN  GRANGE.  Illustrated  by  Phiz.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth  gilt  8s. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

UNIFORM  -WITH  JAMES’S  .ESOP’S  FABLES. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd.  cloth  limp, 

rPHE  FABLES  OF  JOHN  GAY.  With  126  beautiful 

Designs  by  William  Harvey,  engraved  in  the  first  style  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

BULWER’S  NOVELS,  IN  NINETEEN  MONTHLY  VOLUMES. 

Finely  printed  on  good  paper,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  Od.  cloth  extra, 

A  L  1  C  E.  By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart. 

The  Volumes  already  issued  are— 

Ernest  Maltravers;  The  Last  of  the  Barons  ;  Lucretia;  Harold;  Eugene  Aram:  Leila 
and  Pilgrims,  (/lie  Vol. ;  Night  aud  Morning ;  The  Caxtons ;  and  My  Novel,  Two  Vols. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


In  a  few  clays  will  he  published,  illustrated  by  Coloured  Lithographs  and  Woodcuts, 
8vo,  One  Guinea, 

ATHERINGS  of  a  NATURALIST  in  AUSTRALASIA : 

V_J  being  Observations  principally  on  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  New 
South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  sumn  of  the  Austral  Islands.  By  George  Bennett,  M.D., 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  &c. 

John  Van  Voorst,  l.  Paternoster-row. 


FORBES  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  GLACIERS. 

In  Demy  8vo,  with  Ten  Plates  and  Twenty-nine  Wood  Engravings,  price  10s.  (id. 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF 

V-/  GLACIERS,  now  first  Collected  and  Chronologically  Arranged;  with  a  Prefatory 
Note  on  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  Aspect  of  tlie  Theory.  By  James  D.  Forbes, 
D.C.L. ,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh :  A,  and  C.  Black.  London ;  Longman  and  Co. 
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MURRAY’S  EDITIONS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


On  July  3lst,  a  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  to  be  published  Monthly,  and  completed 
in  Secen  Shilling  Parts ,  Royal  8vo, 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  CR ABBE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

with  his  Letters  and  Journals,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited,  with  Cotemporary 
Notes  by  Scott,  Hbbbb,  Moore,  Rogers,  &c.,  by  His  Son. 

Now  Complete,  uniform  with  the  above, 

LORD  BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Notes  by 

.Tfffi  rt,  Hebeb,  Wilson,  Moore.  Gifford,  Cribbf,  I.ockhart,  Sc.  lllustratod 
with  Portrait  and  Engravings.  Royal  8vo,  9s.  sewed ;  or  10s.  Od.  in  cloth. 

hi. 

MOORE’S  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON ;  with  his  Letters  and 

Journals.  With  Notes  by  Jeffery,  Hebee,  Wilson,  Moore,  Gifford.  Ckabbe, 
Lockhart.  Sc.  Illustrated  with  Portraits.  Royal 8vu,  9s.  sewed ;  or  los.  0d.  in  cloth. 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON;  including  the  TOLTR 

tn  WALES  and  the  HEBRIDES.  With  Notes  hv  Lord  Stowell,  Sir  W  Scott 
Mackintosh,  Maukland,  Lockhart,  Ac.  Edited  by  Mr.  Crokee.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits.  Eoyal  Svo,  lus.  sewed;  or  12s.  in  cloth. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  ENGLAND, 

FROM  DOVER  TO  THE  LAND’S  END. 


The  following  are  now'  ready, 

HANDBOOK — MODERN  LONDON.  A  Complete  Guide 

for  Visitors.  Maps.  lOmo,  5s. 

HANDBOOK-KENT  AND  SUSSEX.  Map.  Post 

Svo,  lus. 

HANDBOOK-SURREY,  HANTS,  AND  THE  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT.  Map.  Post  Svo,  7a.  0d. 

HANDBOOK  —  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET. 

Map.  Post  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

HANDBOOK-DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  Maps.  Post 

Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Also  just  ready, 

HANDBOOK-BUCKS,  BERKS.  AND  OXFORDSHIRE. 

With  a  particular  Account  of  the  City  and  U niversity  of  Oxford.  Map.  Post  Svo. 

HANDBOOK-SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS  OF 

ENGLAND.  Plans  and  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo. 

HANDBOOK-SOUTH  WALES.  Map.  Post  8vo. 

From  the  “  Timet” 

MR.  MURRAY  has  succeeded  in  identifying  his  countryman  all  the  world  over.  Into 
every  nook  which  an  Englishman  can  penetrate  he  carries  his  distinctive  RED  HAND- 
ROOK.  These  familiar  and  invaluable  Handbooks  now  comprise  our  SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES,  including  the  const  line  from  DOVER  TO  THE  LAND’S  END.  This  series  is 
intended  to  proceed  until  it  maps  out  aud  includes  the  entire  island;  hut  in  the  meantime 
this  very  considerable  instalment  deserves  n  welcome,  for  it  supplies  a  long-felt  want  aud 
supplies  it  satisfactorily.— Times.  _ 


JOHN-  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOE.  THE  CONTINENT,  &c. 


HANDBOOK-TRAVEL  TALK,  in  English,  French, 

ItaLiax,  and  Gebhan.  l8mo,  8s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  GERMANY.  Holland,  Belgium, 

Pbussia,  and  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.  Map.  Post  8vo,  lus. 

HANDBOOK-SOUTH  GERMANY.  The  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 

Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danuee  from  Ulm  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Map.  Post  Svo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND.  The  Alps  of  Savoy  and 

Piedmont.  Maps.  Post  Svo,  Os. 

HANDBOOK — FRANCE.  Norman dyl  Brittany,  the 

French  Alps,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Maps.  Two  Vols 
Post  Svo,  10s. 


HANDBOOK — SPAIN.  Andalusia,  Ronda,  Grenada,  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Gali.icia,  the  Basques,  Abhagon,  &c.  Maps.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  80s. 


Lisbon,  &c.  Map.  Post 
South  Tuscany,  and 
AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  Map. 


HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL. 

8vo,  Os. 

HANDBOOK— CENTRAL  ITALY. 

the  Papal  States.  Map.  Post  Svo,  rs. 

HANDBOOK  -  ROME 

Post  8vo,  Os. 

HANDBOOK -NORTH  ITALY.  Sardinia,  Lombardy, 

PLOEENCE,  VF.NICE,  PARMA,  Pt  lCENZA,  MODENA,  LUCCA,  AND  TUSCANY  AS  F  IB 
AS  THE  Val  d’Arno.  Maps.  Post  Svo,  12s. 

HANDBOOK — SOLTTH  ITALY.  The  Two  Sicilies,  Naples, 

Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  ftc.  Maps.  Post  Svo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK  — ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING. 

Woodcuts.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  3US. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOL-BOOKS 
HAVE  LATELY  BEEN  PUBLISHED. 

- ❖ - 


THE  FIFTEENTH  EDITION  of  HENRY’S  FIRST 

LATIN  BOOK.  By  Thomas  Kercheveb  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  3s. 

V  The  object  of  this  Work  (which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation  and 
frequent  repetition)  is  to  enable  the  Pupil  to  do  Exercises  from  the  first  day  of  his 
beginning  his  Accidence. 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION  of  A  FIRST  VERSE  BOOK : 

being  an  Easy  Introduction  to  t  he  Mechanism  of  the  Latin  Hexameter  and  Penta¬ 
meter.  By  the  same  Author,  2s. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  A  COMPANION  TO  THE 

FIRST  VERSE  BOOK,  containing  additional  Exercises.  Is. 

THE  ELEVENTH  EDIHON  of  A  PRACTICAL  INTRO- 

DUCTION  TO  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Part  I.  By  the  same  Author. 
6s.  Od. 

V  This  Work  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  imitation  and  frequent  repetition. 
It  is  at  once  a  Syntax,  a  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exercise  Book  ;  and  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  Synonymcs.  It  is  used  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
public  Schools. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  of  LONGER  EXERCISES :  being 

a  Companion  to  the  above  Work.  4s. 


THE  FOURTH  EDITION  of  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 

Part  I.  With  Critical  Questions  and  Answers,  and  an  Imitative  Exercise  on  each 
Chapter.  By  the  same  Editor.  4s. 

THE  NINTH  EDITION  of  A  PRACTICAL  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Part  I.  By  the  same  Author. 
5s.  Oct. 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION  of  THE  FIRST  GREEK 

BOOK,  ou  the  Plan  of  “  Henry’s  First  Latiu  Book.”  By  the  same  Author.  6s. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  HOMER’S  ILIAD  COM- 

PLETE.  with  English  Notes  and  Grammatical  References.  By  the  same  Author.  In 
One  thick  Vol.  l2mo,  half-bound,  12s. 

**•  In  this  Edition,  the  Argument  of  each  Book  is  divided  into  Short  Sections, 
which  are  prefixed  to  those  portions  of  the  Text,  respectively,  which  they  describe. 
The  Notes  are  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  useful 
Appendices. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  THE  ORATION  OF 

DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN.  Edited,  from  the  best  Text,  with  ENGLISH 
NOTES,  and  Grammatical  References.  By  the  same.  4s.  6d. 

THE  FIFTH  EDITION  of  THE  FIRST  GERMAN 

BOOK  ;  on  the  Plan  of  “  Henry’s  First  Latin  Book.”  and  the  "  First  French  Book.” 
By  Thomas  Kercheveb  Arnold,  M.A.,  and  J.  w.  Fbadeksdorff,  Phil.  Dr.  of  the 
Taylor  Institute,  Oxford.  5s.  OU. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  THE  FIRST  HEBREW 

BOOK,  on  the  Plan  uf  “Henry’s  First  Latin  Book.”  By  Thomas  Kercheveb 
Aenold,  M.A.  7a.  0a. 

THE  SIXTH  EDITION  of  AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

FOR  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS:  being  a  Practical  Introduction  to  ENGLISH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION,  with  Syntax  aud  Exercises.  By  the  same.  4s.  Od. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  A  HELP  TO  CATECHISING.  For 

the  Use  of  Clergymen,  Schools,  and  Private  Families.  By  James  Beaven,  D.D.  2s. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  EDITION  of  A  PLAIN  AND 

SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR  CHILDREN:  in  Letters  from  a  Father  to 
his  Son.  With  Questions  for  Examination.  By  GEORGE  Davys,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  2s.  Gd.  half-bound. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL 

ASTRONOMY.  For  the  Use  of  British  Seamen.  By  James  Inman,  D.D.,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth.  Revised  by  his  SON.  Royal  Svo,  7s. 
half-bound. 


RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


nHURCH  MUSIC.— HYMNS  AND  GLORIAS  FROM 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  with  a  Few  Hymns  in  Common  Use  set  to 
Forty-seven  Tunes  from  the  Church  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.  Published  by  permission, 
4to,  price  2s.  Od. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

PRIVATE  MEDITATIONS. 

OUTET  MOMENTS:  a  Four  Weeks’  Course  of  Thoughts 

vv/  and  Meditations  before  Evening  Prayer  and  at  Sunset.  By  Lady  Charlotte- 
Maeia  Pepys.  Fourth  Edition.  In  Small  Svo,  3s.  Od. 

MORNING  NOTES  OF  PRAISE :  a  Companion  Volume. 

By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


B 


E  N  T  L  E  Y  ’  S 


STANDARD 


NOVELS. 

.  2s.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUME.— EASTON  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS  . 

I.  RITA:  AN  AUTOBIOGRPIIY .  2s.  Od. 

II.  THE  THREE  CLERKS.  By  TROLLOPE . 8*.  6d. 

III.  THE  SEMI-DETACHED  HOUSE .  2s.  Od. 

IV.  THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW .  2s.  6d. 

V.  VILLAGE  BELLES.  By  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  2s.  Od. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Bishop,  12s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  THE 

mUL  RIGHT  llEV.  RICHARD  HURD,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Including  Characters  drawn  by  the  Bishop  :— 


Sir  Thomas  More. 
Bishop  Gardiner. 
Erasmus. 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Bishop  Bui  net. 


Cranmer. 
Archbishop  Laud. 
Lord  Clarendon. 
Cowley. 

John  Locke. 


And  Selections  from  his  Commonplace-Book. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Kilvert,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “  Literary  Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton.” 


HANDBOOK — EGYPT.  The  Nile,  Alexandria,  Caibc 

and  Thebes.  Map.  Post  Svo,  15s. 

HANDBOOK-SYRIA,  PALESTINE.  Peninsula  of  Sinai 

Edom,  Sybian  Desert,  &c.  Maps.  Two  Vols.  Post  svo,  24s. 

HANDBOOK-BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS.  Map.  Tw 

\ols.  Post  8vo.  24s.  1 

HANDBOOK— GREECE.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Albania 

Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  Maps.  Post  Svo,  15s. 

^‘^pjsmcPiss^’  DENMARK.  Norway  and  Sweden.  Maps 
HANDBOOK  RUSSIA.  Finland  and  Iceland.  Maps 

J.  OSt  o\  0,  12S,  - 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


This  day,  8vo,  2s.  0d 

ENGLAND.  By  General  Sir  Howab 
John  Mvebat,  Albemarle-street, 


London  :  Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Lithographic  Illustrations  by  Wolf,  Map,  &c.,  price  10s.  Od. 

ITUNTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYA.  With  Notices  of 

AJL  Customs  and  Countries  from  the  Elephant  Haunts  of  the  Debra  Doon,  to  the 
Bunchowe  Tracks  in  Eternal  Snow.  By  R.  II.  W.  Dunlop,  B.C.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
“Service  and  Adventure  wiih  the  Khakee  Ressaleh.” 

_ London:  Riciiabd  Bentley,  New  Burlington  -street. 


Now  ready,  in  Small  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  Os. 

AUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Amongst  the  contents  will  be  found  .-— 

A  Dish  of  Fossil  Fish— St.  Paul’s  Cathedral— The  Brick  from  Babylon— Seal  of  King 
Darius— Figures  of  Nineveh  Dogs— Footmark  of  Egyptian  Cat  and  of  Jerboa  on  Ancient 
Bricks— Curious  Spoor  in  the  London  Streets— The  Podo-Therium.  who  and  what  it  Was— 
Foot  and  Hand  Tracks  of  a  Half-Murdeiod  Woman— The  Hyama  “  Billy  ;”  his  Life  Snared, 
and  he  goes  to  Exeter  Change ;  he  dies  at  a  Patriarchal  Age ;  Ins  services  Alive  ana  Dead 
—John  Hunter’s  Regrets— Receipts  for  Pastes  and  Cements-  Bears  in  the  Highlands— The 
Last  Wolves  in  England— Flesh-eating  Insects— Various  Expressions  of  Cats— Cunning  of 
Irish  Dogs,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES.— Small  8vo,  with  Frontispieoe,  Os. 

Hunt  in  a  Horse-pond— Rats— Cobra  di  Cagpello-^Fish  and  Fishing— My  Monkey  Jacko. 

London^RiCHABD  Bfnxlex,  New  Burlington-street. 
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PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 


This  day  is  published,  One  Vol.,  10s.  6d.,  with  an  Illustration, 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF 
AGNES  HOME. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


Just  ready,  One  Vol.,  price  10s.  Gd. 

THE  LONG  RUN:  A  NOVEL. 

By  HENRY  0 WG AN,  LL.D. 

Author  of  “  Out  on  the  World,”  &c. 

“  1  The  Lone:  Run’  is  decidedly  a  brilliant  sketch  of  life,  and  an  effective  exposition  of 
some  momentous  phases  of  human  nature.”—  The  Eoenina  Sun,  June  28th. 
i  ” The  scene  of  the  novel  is  chiefly  laid  in  Ireland;  and,  as  picturesque  description  is 

icvidently  the  author’s  forte,  he  has  ample  opportunity  of  levelling  in  it . The 

(lialoKues  are  infused  with  much  dramatic  snirit,  and  are  quite  up  to  the  mark,  while  the 
style  is  otherwise  fluent  and  ouergctic.”— Dispatch,  July  14th. 


L.  BOOTH,  307,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


Now  ready,  price  10s.  6d. 

ELKERTON  RECTORY. 

Being  Part  the  Second  of  “Twenty  Years  in  the  Church.” 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  PYCROFT,  B.A. 

“  The  refined  drollery  and  quiet  satire  remind  one  of  Sidney  Smith.  Few  absolute  novels 
are  half  so  captivat.i mr,  and  wo  earnestly  rec, unmend  it.”— St.  James's  Chronicle. 

“  For  these  and  other  merits,  which  '  Flkerton  Rectory’  evinces,  we  recommend  it  to  all 
who  love  country  wavs  and  country  folks,  and  who,  though  earnest  in  their  piety,  have 
some  fellow-feeling  with  an  author  whose  graver  moods  do  not  inhibit  the  free  play  of  a 
genial,  frolic-loving  spirit.”— Spectator,  July  1st. 

“'Elkcrton  R'etory’has  a  great  deal  of  the  charm  of  *  Twenty  Years  in  the  Church,’ 
and  the  natural  air  and  style  with  which  it,  is  written  will  give  to  it,  as  to  its  predecessor, 
a  long  and  general  popularity.”— John  Bull,  July  l  tth. 


L.  BOOTH,  307,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


Immediately  will  be  published,  the  Third  Edition  of 

TWENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  PYCROFT,  B.A. 


L.  BOOTH,  307,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


BOOKS  ON  ITALY. 

- - 

Next  week  will  be  published,  in  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

A  CENTURY  OE  DESPOTISM 

IN  NAPLES  AND  SICILY,  1759-1859. 

By  S.  HORNER. 


Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 

LORENZO  BENONI; 

OE,  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ITALIAN. 

Also,  illustrated  by  J.  B.,  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOE, 

In  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

DOCTOR  ANTONIO :  A  TALE. 

Also,  cloth  extra,  price  4s. 


In  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  price  7s.  (id. 

THE  EXILES  OF  ITALY. 

By  C.  G.  H.,  Author  of  “  The  Curate  or  Linwood,”  &c. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO.;  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

TWELYE  YEARS  IN  CHINA. 

By  A  BRITISH  RESIDENT. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

“One  of  the  most,  interesting  books  that  has  been  published  on  that  most  mysterious 
country.”— Morning  Post,  April  9th. 

“  Whether  Mr.  Scarth  be  right  or  not  in  his  political  conclusions— and  he  certainly  leaves 
a  strong  impression  upon  our  minds  that  he  is  right— we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  very 
interesting  volume.”— Chambers'  Journal,  April  kith. 

“The  tone  of  the  work  is,  for  the  most  part  extremely  healthy;  the  description  of 
Chinese,  life  vivid  and  picturesque;  ami  some  well -executed  engravings  from  drawings, 
taken  by  the  author  during  his  various  excursions,  are  no  slight  addition  to  the  attraction 
of  a  very  pleasant,  readable,  and  really  v  aluable  volume.”— Morning  Star,  April  10th. 

“  Ilis  pages  are  full  of  information  on  many  subjects,  and  we  find  in  them  many  a 
valuable  picture  of  the  inner  life  <>f  that  immense  family  of  mankind  whose  unity  is  the 
wonder,  and  may  some  da.v  prove  the  terror,  <>f  the  world.  But .  in  addition  to  these  miscel¬ 
laneous  facts,  wo  obtain  from  the  volume  before  us  great  light  on  the  most  important 
political  subject  connected  with  China.”— Athenaeum,  April  7th. 

“One  of  the  most  amusing  and  original  volumes  ever  published  on  China . He  has 

been  at  great  pains  to  form  correct  opinions,  and  in  many  cases  appears  to  have  succeeded. 
But  the  external  relations  of  so  vast  an  empire  are  too  important  to  be  discussed  and  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  paragraph  :  we  therefore  advise  all  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  question 
to  study  Mr.  Scarth’s  volume.”— Daily  Telejrcvph,  March  2lst. 

“The  ‘  British  Resident’s’ book  is  amply  illustrated  with  coloured  engravings,  and  the 
very  extensive  and  original  glimpses  it  affords  of  the  native  productions,  as  well  as  the 
religious,  moral,  and  political  prejudices  of  the  Chinese,  will  at  the  present  juncture  secure 
its  extensive  circulation.”— A  this,  17th  March. 

“  The  volume  is  very  readable,  sketching  the  Chinese  and  their  ways  in  a  correct,  yet 
lively  manner,  and  containing  many  judicious  extracts  and  observations  on  such  general 
subjects  us  the  character  and  religion  of  the  Chinese.”-  Ilona  Kona  Chhia  Mail,  April  ‘25th. 

“Mr.Searth’s  little  work  will  modify  the  opinions  of  many  among  its  readers  concerning 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Even  for  those  who  have  as  yet  eommitted  themselves  to  no  definite 
opinions,  and  felt  no  special  interest  in  regard  to  the  Flowery  Laud,  it  is  a  volume  which 
will  repay  perusal.  It  is  u  ritten  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  in  a  new  spirit :  and  the 
Chinese  question  is  one  with  at  least  t  wo  sides.  The  point,  of  view  may  be  fixed  in  a  few 
words  by  saving  that  a  ‘British  Resident’  of  twelve  years  in  China  is  not  a  British 
oflieial.’  —Saturday  Review ,  May  5th. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 
LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY  DAVID  MASSON. 

No.  X.  for  AUGUST,  1860. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  The  Navies  of  France  and  England. 

II.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  By  the  Author  of  “Tom  Brown's  School  Days.” 
Chap.  XXIV.— The  Schools. 

„  XXV.— Coiiimemoration. 

III.  The  Mystery.  By  Orwell. 

IV.  Froude’s  History.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

V.  The  Artisan's  Saturday  Night.  By  Percy  Greg. 

VI.  Two  Love  Stories. 

VII.  The  Cardross  Case,  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

VIII.  A  Talk  about  the  National  Rifle  Association  Meeting  at  Wimbledon.  By  J. 
C.  Templer,  Captain  Commanding  18th  Middlesex. 

IX.  On  Uninspired  Prophecy.  By  Herbert  Coleridge. 

X.  Thomas  Hood.  By  the  Editor. 

XI.  The  Youth  of  England  to  Garibaldi’s  Legion.  By  Sydney  Dobell. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE;  AND  23,  HENRIETTA  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSMEN,  AND  AT  ALL  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

This  day,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  beautifully  printed  and  bound  in 
extra  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

STEAY  ITOTE3 

ON  FISHING  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  CORNWALL  SIMEON. 

“  Excellent,  and  thoroughly  practical— just  what  the  amateur  needs . Reminding  us 

of  Gilbert  White.”— Era,  _ _ 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

This  day,  price  One  Shilling, 

CHARGES  OF  HERESY  AGAINST 
MR.  MAURICE. 

Considered  in  a  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

{Originally  published  in  the  Year  1854.) 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


This  day,  in  One  Vol.  with  Facsimiles  and  Illustration, 

THE  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 

MR.  CHARLES  READE’8  NEW  WORK. 


TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


This  day  is  published,  price  6s. 

THE  SPANISH  CAMPAIGN  IN  MOROCCO. 

By  FREDERICK  HARDMAN, 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times ; 

Author  of  “  Peninsular  Scenes  and  Sketohes,”  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  price  5s. 

PATRIOTS  AND  FILIBUSTERS; 

Or,  Incidents  of  Political  and  Exploratory  Travel. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  “  Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and  Japan;” 

“Minnesota  and  the  Far  West,”  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OE  THE  BEST  WORKS  IN  SACRED  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

C.  J.  S  T  E  W  A  R  T, 

11,  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

HAS  ON  SALE, 

Generally,  books  valuable  for  tbeir  subjects,  or  from  circumstances  connected 
with  tbeir  individual  histories;  and,  particularly, 

Holy  Scriptures  in  critical  editions  of  the  Original  Texts,  Polyglots,  Ancient 
Versions,  &c. ;  the  best  Commentators,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  works 
in  every  department  of  Sacred  Criticism ; 

Liturgies,  Liturgical  and  Ritualistic  Writers;  Church  Fathers,  Middle-age 
Authors  and  Schoolmen;  the  Reformers  and  other  Divines  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century ;  the  standard  English  and  Foreign  Theologians  to  the 
present  time ;  Ecclesiastical  Historians  of  all  Countries,  and  Monastic 
Histories ;  Illustrations  of  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil ;  Councils, 
Canon  and  Civil  Law,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  &c. ;  Secular  History  and 
Antiquities. 

Foreign  Orders  promptly  executed. 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME,  AND  SENT  FOST-EEEE. 

Libraries  purchased,  exchanges  made,  valualionfor  legacy-duty ,  dye. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE 

A L  E X A X I)  R E  H  A  RMO X I U M, 

AT 

CHAPPELL’S,  50,  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL  HARMONIUMS 

FOR  CHURCH  AND  DR  AW  I NG-ROOM. 


(PRICES,  FROM  SIX  TO  SIXTY  GUINEAS.) 


T  H  E  I)  R  AWING-RO  0  M 

IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES 


ODER 


GUINEAS. 

25 


1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case 

2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  . 35 

3.  SIXTEEN  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  Voix  Cdleste,  &c.  {The  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made )  60 

KB. — A  New  Tutor  expressly  for  the  Draiving-Room  Model  is  just  published  by  Rimbault,  price  4s. 


Messrs.  CHAPPELL  have  an  enormous  Stock  of  tlie 


S  I  X  -  G  U  I  N  E  A  HARMONIUMS, 


And  of  all  Varieties  of  tlie  ordinary  kind,  which  are  perfect  for  the  Chubch,  School,  Hall,  or  Concebt-Room  : — 


NO. 

1.  ONE  STOP,  Oak  Case  . 

2.  Ditto,  Mahogany  Case 

3.  THREE  STOPS,  Oak,  15  guineas ;  Rosewood 

4.  FIVE  STOPS  ( Two  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  Case 

Ditto,  ditto  Rosewood  Case 

5.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  Oak,  25  gs. ;  Rosewood  26 

The  three  last-named  Instruments  are  suitable  for  Churches. 

6.  TWELVE  STOPS  ( Four  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  or 

Rosewood  Case  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  35 

This  Harmonium  is  especially  adapted  for  Churches. 


GUINEAS. 

10 

12 

16 

.  22 
,  23 


no.  guineas, 

7.  ONE  STOP  ( With  Percussion  Action),  Oak  Case...  16 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

18 

8.  THREE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

20 

9.  EIGHT  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  or  Rosewood  Case 

32 

10.  TWELVE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  Case 

40 

11.  Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

45 

12.  PATENT  MODEL, 
Rosewood  Case 

ditto 

Polished  Oak  or 

55 

The  most  powerful  and  best  suited  Harmonium  for  a  Concert  or  Hall. 

The  great  superiority  of  Alexandre’s  Harmoniums  over  all  others  is  vouched  for  by  the  following  Testimonials,  which 
have  been  given  upon  a  trial  side  by  side;  all  Amateurs  are  iuvited  to  a  similar  comparison. 


From,  Sir  Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Tenbury,  May  10th,  1860. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  M.  Alexandre's  Harmoniums. 

If  I  were  about  to  purchase  one  myself,  I  should  certainly  prefer  those 
of  this  maker  to  all  others. 

FREDERICK  GORE  OUSELEY. 


From  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett,  Professor  of  Music  in  tlie 
University  of  Cambridge. 

50,  Inrerness-terrace,  Xensingt on-gardens,  W. 

April  18th,  1860. 

The  Harmoniums  by  M.  Alexandre,  of  Paris,  which  I  recently  had 
the  pleasure  to  inspect  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co.,  exhibit 
the  utmost  perfection  of  manufacture. 

Although  I  have  always  been  extremely  happy  in  giving  my  testimony 
to  any  improvements  introduced  by  other  makers,  I  have  never  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  M.  Alexandre  as  the  chief  benefactor  to  the  Instrument,  and  that  to 
him  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  present  importance.  I  may  also  add  that  any 
Harmoniums  I  have  been  called  upon  to  select,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  chosen  from  those  manufactured  by  M.  Alexandre. 

WILLIAM  STERNDALE  BENNETT. 


From  Herr  Engel,  Professor  of  the  Harmonium  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  Alexandre’s 
Harmoniums  arc  superior  to  all  others,  whether  made  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent. 


From  James  Turle,  Esq.,  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Having  heard  and  carefully  examined  the  Harmoniums  respectively  manu¬ 
factured  by  Evans,  Debain,  and  Alexandre,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  giving 
the  preference  to  those  of  the  last-named  maker. 

December  10 th,  1859.  _  JAMES  TURLE. 


From  Dr.  Rimbault,  Author  of  many  celebrated  Works  on  the  Harmonium. 

Por  sweetness  of  tone,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  powers  of  expression,  the 
Alexandre  Harmonium  is  decidedly  the  best  under  manufacture.  I  have 
had  constant  opportunities  of  testing  the  Harmoniums  of  various  makers, 
French,  German,  and  English,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them 
all  inferior,  especially  in  quality  of  tone,  to  those  made  by  M.  Alexandre. 

EDWARD  F.  RIMBAULT,  LL.D. 


Having  examined,  side  by  side,  the  various 
French,  we  are  convinced  that  those  made  by 
superior  to  all,  especially  in  the  most  material 
equality  of  power.  j.  p.  Bureowes. 

L.  Engel. 

C.  E.  Horsley. 

W.  Kuhe. 

G.  A.  Macfarren. 


Harmoniums,  English  and 
Alexandre,  of  Paris,  are 
points — quality  of  tone  and 
Frank  Mori. 

E.  P.  Rimbault. 
Brinley  Richards. 
James  Turle. 

W.  Vincent  Wallace. 


Full  descriptive  Lists  (Illustrated)  will  be  sent  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office,  4,  Cliandos-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesox;  and  Published  by 
LA.YID  Jones,  of  9.  Hemingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  m  the  same  County,— July  2S,  i860. 
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THE  EMPEROR’S  LETTER. 
rnilE  Emperor  of  the  French  has  discarded  the  somewhat 
I  tainted  agency  of  the  diplomatists  through  whom  he 
usually  communicates  with  us,  and,  under  his  own  hand,  pro¬ 
poses  that  “  we  should  understand  each  other,  like  honest  men 
“  as  we  are,  not  like  thieves  who  desire  to  cheat  each  other.” 
Like  his  uncle,  he  understands  the  talisman  of  personal  in¬ 
tercourse.  When  he  wishes  particularly  to  influence  an 
autocratic  Prince,  he  requests  a  personal  interview.  When 
he  wishes  particularly  to  influence  a  nation,  he  writes  with 
his  own  hand  a  letter,  unbosoming  his  innermost  thoughts 
to  “  my  dear  Persigny,”  and  desires  him  to  “  make  such  use 
“  of  it  as  he  may  think  advisable.”  For  a  day  or  two  it  is 
handed  about  in  exciting  and  appetizing  mystery,  while  the 
Morning  Post  beams  with  conscious  happiness  half- re¬ 
vealed.  Then  it  is  duly  sent  to  the  Times,  in  the  columns 
of  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  meets  in  person 
the  English  nation,  so  that  those  columns  have  a  right  to  rank 
in  history  with  the  breakfast-room  of  Villafranca  or  the  raft 
of  Tilsit.  We  give  the  Emperor  full  credit  for  his  tact  and 
resource,  and  for  the  cleverness  with  which  his  letter  is  written. 
It  is  just  the  right  sort  of  thing  for  the  purpose.  We  will 
venture  to  say  that,  in  composing  it,  he  exactly  anticipated 
the  complacent  comments  of  the  Times  “  We  have,  indeed, 

“  every  right  to  he  flattered,  for  the  great  Emperor  of 
“  the  French,  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  has 
“  taken  the  poorest  and  meanest  among  us  into  a  confidence 
“  which  he  is  far,  indeed,  from  extending  to  the  great  majority 
“  of  his  subjects.”  Yes,  beside  those  parts  of  the  English  cha¬ 
racter  which  our  vanity  may  call  great,  there  is  an  element 
of  flunkey  ism,  on  which  those  who  wish  to  influence  us  may 
always  too  surely  rely,  and  which,  among  other  national 
sentiments,  the  Times  thinks  it  right  faithfully  to  represent. 
The  bearing  of  England  at  this  moment  is  of  such  unspeak¬ 
able  importance  to  the  world  that  we  wish  policy  would  for 
a  moment  prevail  over  fidelity  of  representation. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Emperor  has  condescended  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of 
the  English  people  by  undiplomatic  assurances  of  his  good 
intentions.  A  similar  letter  to  the  present,  written  by  his 
private  secretary  at  his  dictation,  was  addressed  to  the  four 
wise  merchants  of  Liverpool.  At  that  time  England  had 
just  shown  a  serious  disposition  to  arm  for  her  own  defence, 
and  the  Volunteer  movement  was  commencing.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  a  great  and  expensive  plan  for  the  fortification  of  our  coasts 
and  arsenals  was  awaiting  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  to 
those  who  objected  to  the  cost  of  this  plan  the  letter  from  St. 
Cloud,  proving  the  outlay  to  be  superfluous,  afforded  a  season¬ 
able  and  powerful  support.  Air.  Bright  and  the  Emperor 
are,  as  it  were,  in  tacit  partnership  at  the  whist-table,  and 
Air.  Bright’s  eyes  must  have  sparkled  as  he  saw  this 
splendid  trump  descend  at  the  nick  of  time  from  his 
partner’s  hand.  But  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  reasons 
for  the  Emperor’s  move.  His  policy,  intended  to  divide 
all  his  neighbours,  and  by  dividing  to  command  them  all, 
has  ended  in  isolating  himself.  Without  a  “  coalition”  or 
formal  combination  of  any  kind  against  France,  her  threatened 
neighbours  have  made  common  cause,  and  they  now  hedge 
round  her  ambition  with  a  wall  of  steel,  which  recent  reve¬ 
lations  have  rendered  more  impenetrable  than  ever  to  diplo¬ 
matic  art.  Danger  has  healed  German  quarrels,  and  Austria 
and  Prussia  are  at  one.  Switzerland  has  been  wronged,  and 
resents  the  wrong.  Belgium  has  made  a  demonstration,  all 
the  more  imposing  in  a  moral  sense  from  the  material  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  State  which  makes  it,  and  the  circumstances  of 
peril  under  which  it  is  made.  Spain  has  been  enlightened 
by  the  result  of  the  Moorish  war  and  the  attempt  of  the 
Pretender.  Italy  has  learned  from  the  disclosures  of  Air. 
Kinglake,  what  offers  were  made  by  her  deliverer  to  her 


oppressor  at  Villafranca.  “  Now  occur  the  massacres  in 
“  Syria.”  They  “  occur”  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  when 
the  prospect  of  aggression  in  Europe  is  closed  by  the  general 
alarm  and  union,  as  seasonably  as  though  some  one  had  pulled 
a  trigger.  The  crisis  of  1854  is  coming  over  again.  The 
designs,  at  least  the  aspirations,  of  France  and  Russia  cross 
each  other,  and  France  may  have  to  look  for  another  ally. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Emperor’s  letter  was  dictated 
by  a  real  desire  to  secure  the  good  will  and  confidence  of 
England  at  this  moment;  and,  in  this  sense,  it  is  perfectly 
sincere. 

The  letter  consists  partly  of  professions,  partly  of  explana¬ 
tions.  The  writer  is  duly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  profes¬ 
sions  depend  entirely  for  their  value,  not  upon  the  rank, 
but  upon  the  veracity,  of  the  person  by  whom  they  are 
made.  He  is  also  sensible  of  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
instance  a  voucher  is  required.  He  accordingly  vouches 
Lord  Palmerston.  “  Lord  Palmerston  knows  me,  and  when 
“  I  affirm  a  thing  he  will  believe  me.”  If  Lord  Palmerston 
is  to  be  put  in  the  witness-box  as  evidence  to  character, 
he  must  first  be  asked  what  he  meant  by  the  disquieting 
tone  of  his  speech  on  the  Defences  the  other  night.  Had 
he  not,  up  to  the  time  of  his  making  that  speech, 
received  assurances  of  friendly  intentions  as  strong  as 
those  which  are  now  given ;  and  did  not  his  language  imply 
that,  nevertheless,  he  was  not  assured?  We  turn  from 
an  equivocal  compurgator  to  the  letter  itself.  We  try  to 
trace  the  lines  of  character  in  the  open  hand  which  is  held 
out  to  us.  Is  it  quite  “  an  honest  palm?”  We  are  ominously 
struck  by  two  equivocations.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  asserted 
— not  here  for  the  first  time,  but  here  for  the  first  time  on 
the  Emperor’s  personal  honour — that  Savoy  and  Nice  were 
“re-united”  to  France  solely  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
additions  made  to  Piedmont  in  Italy.  In  other  words,  the  sole 
reason  for  the  annexation  was  the  danger  arising  to  a  military 
nation  of  thirty-five  millions  from  the  pi-oximity  of  an  un¬ 
military  nation  of  ten  millions.  We  had  supposed  that  such 
a  pretence  was  thought  fit  only  to  be  put  forward  in  then- 
vocation  of  “cheating”  by  the  diplomatic  “thieves”  who  are 
usually  the  Emperor’s  tools,  but  who,  on  this  occasion, 
are  to  serve  as  his  foils.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  strength  of  the  French  army,  there  is 
what,  if  an  Emperor  were  not  the  writer,  we  should  call  a 
palpable  evasion.  By  the  help  of  the  convenient  phrase 
“  under  arms,”  all  mention  of  the  reserve  is  suppressed, 
and  thus  the  actual  military  force  of  France  is  colourably 
reduced  from  700,000  to  400,000  men.  There  is  also  a 
visible  tendency  to  understate  the  truth  in  the  deduction  of 
the  gens-d’armes  (perfectly  available  for  military  duty  in  case 
of  need)  and  of  the  “  young  conscripts as  though  every  army 
did  not  reckon  in  its  numbers  a  certain  proportion  of  recruits. 
When  you  desire  to  win  confidence  by  frankness,  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  to  be  perfectly  frank. 

To  pass  to  the  explanations.  The  Emperor  does  not  deny 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  military  activity'  prevails  in 
France  with  a  view  to  “  organizing  the  military  forces  of  the 
“  country  on  the  best  possible  footing.”  But  he  accounts  for 
this  on  the  ground  of  defects  in  the  French  army  which  we 
did  not  see,  but  which  lie,  being  present,  did  see,  in  the  course 
of  the  Italian  war,  and  which  he  desires  to  remedy.  We 
must  suppose  that  he  on  the  same  occasion  observed  defects 
in  the  French  fleet,  the  desire  of  remedying  which  occasions 
a  corresponding  activity  in  that  department, 
when  the  French  army  is  “  on  the 
for  attacking  the  neighbouring  nati 
notice,  it  will  signify  very  little  to 
was  the  historical  or  metaphysical  ori 
ments.  No  umbrage  ought  to  be 
certain  degree  of  activity,  obviously 
nature  of  a  purely  defensive  kind, 
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also.  We  cannot  attain  to  what  the  French  journals 
justly  call  the  “  marvellous  rapidity”  of  France  in  calling 
fleets  and  armies  into  existence  on  a  sudden  emergency. 
An  army  of  150,000  men  was  transported,  partly  by  sea,  to 
the  scene  of  action  in  Italy  immediately  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  “  France  could  not  disarm  because  she  had  not 
“  armed,”  and  that  she  had  only  three  or  four  transports 
ready  for  sea,  which  were  destined  to  revictual  the  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Cochin  China.  The  Syrian  expedition  was  ready 
the  other  day  almost  before  the  news  of  the  massacres 
arrived,  and  to  back  it  there  appeared  on  the  instant,  in  spite 
of  the  decrease  of  the  French  naval  establishment  since  the 
time  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  very  formidable  steam  fleet. 
In  vain  will  Mr.  Height  and  his  organs  look  for  that 
promise  of  a  reduction  of  armaments  which,  directly  the 
arrival  of  the  letter  was  announced,  they  anticipated  with 
jubilant  delight.  In  place  of  such  a  promise,  they  will  find 
what  is  rather  an  excuse  for  further  augmentation. 

The  other  great  subject  of  explanation  is  Syria.  To 
account  for  what  he  tacitly  admits  to  be  his  suspicious 
eagerness  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  afforded 
by  the  massacres — the  “initiative”  of  which  the  Impe¬ 
rial  journals  were  so  proud — the  Emperor  says  that  his 
impulsive  and  philanthropic  nature  was  “  transported  with 
“  indignation”  at  a  massacre  which  did  not  take  place  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  at  bloodshed  which  did  not  serve  any 
Napoleonic  idea.  It  is  not  likely,  he  says,  that  he  should 
want  to  establish  himself  in  Syria.  That  which  is  not  likely 
may  yet,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  prove  true. 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  “renounced,”  but  nevertheless  they 
were  “re-united.”  The  Emperor  himself,  with  his  wisdom  and 
probity,  may  be  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  conquest  in  general 
and  of  Eastern  conquest  in  particular;  but  he  “does  not 
“  know  how  to  resist  public  opinion  in  his  country;”  and  the 
free  and  impetuous  tide  of  public  opinion  in  France  evidently 
sets  towards  some  Eastern  object.  Otherwise  why  are  such 
emotions  always  excited  by  the  subject  of  the  Suez  Canal? 
Nay,  only  a  few  days  ago,  La  Politique  A nglaise — a  pamphlet, 
according  to  the  Times'  Correspondent,  “  of  a  certain  form  and 
“  type  and  printed  on  a  certain  paper” — avowed  that  France, 
as  well  as  Russia,  had  an  object  in  the  East  which  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  her  greatness.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it 
may  be  the  interest  of  France,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  this  object,  that  Turkey  should  be  a  little  longer  in  dying. 
Meantime,  Egypt  is  undergoing  a  process  of  gradual  deglu¬ 
tition,  and  large  conversions  are  being  made  to  that 
religion  of  which  the  Emperor,  under  the  name  of 
the  captive  Pope,  is  the  chief.  That  French  diplomacy 
has  been  active  in  the  East,  and  even  in  Syria,  the  Emperor 
does  not  directly  deny.  He  only  says  that  the  instructions 
he  gave  M.  de  Lavelette  were  very  innocent.  But  M.  he 
Lavelette  may  have  needed  no  instructions.  As  to  the 
French  army  of  occupation  at  Rome,  which  is  now  the  fatal 
obstacle  to  the  union  of  Italy,  the  Emperor  only  tells  us 
that  it  will  be  withdrawn  when  the  Papal  Government  is 
secure  without  foreign  support  in  the  attachment  of  its  own 
subjects.  Upon  this  basis  he  expects  England  to  act  with 
him  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

But  to  the  gravest  accusation  of  all,  the  Emperor,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  perfect  unreserve,  stands  mute.  He  has 
been  charged  by  Mr.  Ivinglake  solemnly  and  in  full  Parlia¬ 
ment,  with  having,  at  the  Conference  of  Villafranca,  offered 
to  sacrifice  Lombardy  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  if  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  would  assist  or  connive  at  his 
designs  against  Prussia  on  the  Rhine.  Europe  is  ringing 
with  the  charge.  If  well-founded,  it  blows  all  the  French 
Emperor’s  professions  to  the  wind,  and  sinks  him  beneath 
all  the  villains  in  history.  He  does  not  deny  it;  his 
journals  do  not  deny  it;  his  official  journal  suppresses  it. 
Is  it  true?  Did  he  offer  to  betray  for  a  price  the  allies 
who  had  been  bleeding  for  his  glory  and  at  his  side?  Did 
he  meet  the  Regent  of  Prussia  at  Baden  with  professions  of 
amity  as  warm,  as  frank,  as  solemn  as  those  he  now  makes  to 
us,  and  with  this  unspeakable  treachery  in  his  heart?  If  so, 
what  madmen  should  we  be  if  we  wei’s  persuaded  to  suspend 
our  preparations,  to  separate  from  our  allies,  to  suffer  our¬ 
selves  to  be  entangled  by  France  again  in  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  merely  because  an  astute  intriguer  adopts  that  mode  of 
addressing  us  which  he  knows  will  influence  us  most,  and, 
when  our  credulity  is  exhausted  by  the  official  falsehoods  of 
his  diplomatists,  tries  to  refresh  it  by  pawning  the  personal 
honour  of  the  m  n  at  whose  dictation  all  those  falsehoods 
were  uttered  and  written. 


THE  SYRIAN  QUESTION. 

HE  professions  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  which  has  been  agreed  upon  at  Paris, 
render  the  Syrian  complications  in  some  degree  less  alarming. 
An  instantaneous  invasion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would  have 
implied  projects  of  partition  or  conquest  which  will  not  be 
so  easily  carried  out  under  the  restraint  of  a  formal  diplo¬ 
matic  convention.  If  the  Emperor’s  overtures  for  the 
revival  of  the  Western  alliance  are  serious,  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Russell  have  the  opportunity  of  requiring 
secui'ity  against  schemes  of  French  aggrandizement  in  the 
East,  whether  they  are  carried  on  under  cover  of  the  Suez 
bubble  Company,  or  more  openly  pursued  by  intrigues 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Lebanon.  Long  continued  adula¬ 
tion  and  deference  led  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  to 
the  plot  which  was  baffled  at  Baden ;  but  the  organization  of 
the  Volunteers,  and  the  project  of  fortifying  the  great 
arsenals,  have  produced  a  reaction  in  favour  of  peace.  In 
future  negotiations  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
firmness  on  the  part  of  England  will  be  met  by  moderation 
on  the  side  of  France.  The  expedition  to  Syria  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  confined  to  the  attainment  of  some  definite 
object,  with  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  remonstrance  and 
opposition  if  the  ostensible  scope  of  the  undertaking  is 
hereafter  in  any  respect  transgressed.  It  will,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  find  any  legitimate  employment  for  the  arma¬ 
ment  which  is  now  preparing  at  Toulon,  but  it  is  better  that 
the  boastful  prophecies  of  Parisian  journalists  should  be  dis¬ 
appointed  than  that  the  peace  of  the  world  should  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  attempts  to  dismember  the  Turkish  Empire. 

General  Hautpoul  may  probably  be  a  gallant  and  compe¬ 
tent  officer,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will  find  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  effective  force.  He  may  easily  occupy 
Bevrout,  or  any  other  town  on  the  Syrian  coast;  but  when 
he  proceeds  to  open  the  campaign  in  earnest,  he  will  be  at  a 
loss  for  an  enemy  to  attack.  The  Druses  will  not  wait  to 
receive  French  regiments  in  their  mountain  villages;  and  if 
their  homes  and  crops  are  destroyed,  they  will  console  them¬ 
selves  with  the  hope  of  exacting  future  compensation  from 
their  Christian  neighbours.  The  Arabs  of  the  Haouran  are 
still  more  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  European  arms,  and 
the  Turkish  troops,  although  they  may  probably  sympathize 
with  the  authors  of  the  recent  outrages,  are  necessarily,  as 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  the  friends  and  auxiliaries  of  their 
Sovereign’s  faithful  ally.  According  to  the  most  detailed 
accounts,  the  criminals  who  perpetrated  the  massacre  in 
Damascus  were  a  small  portion  of  the  lowest  rabble  of  the 
city,  including  many  women  and  children.  Unless  the 
French  troops,  on  their  arrival  in  the  capital  of  Syria,  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  the  humble  functions  of  policemen,  they 
will  be  puzzled  to  discover  any  meaning  in  their  mission, 
except  as  the  commencement  of  a  conquest.  In  Algeria 
there  was  at  least  a  fortress  to  take  as  an  excuse  for  the 
seizure  of  the  neighbouring  territory.  At  Damascus  the 
gates  will  be  thrown  open,  and  the  successors  of  the  Saracens 
will  provide  rations  and  quarters  for  the  new  Crusaders. 
The  Turkish  troops  might  probably  have  repressed  the  dis¬ 
orders  without  assistance,  if  their  leaders  had  not  been  guilty 
of  active  or  passive  complicity.  The  plan  of  superseding  diem 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  can  only  perpetuate  anarchy ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  punish  their  remissness  without  making 
war  on  the  Power  from  which  they  derive  their  commission. 

A  barbarous  and  divided  population  under  an  imbecile 
Government  by  no  means  presents  a  gratifying  spectacle  to 
the  admirers  of  social  order.  The  European  Powers,  with 
a  single  exception,  have  habitually  discredited  the  authority 
of  the  Porte  by  arbitrary  claims  and  by  vexatious  inter¬ 
ference  ;  and  the  opposite  policy  of  England,  in  attempting 
to  strengthen  the  actual  Government,  is  generally  misre¬ 
presented  on  the  Continent  as  if  it  implied  a  sanction  cf 
habitual  maladministration.  The  veteran  English  diplo¬ 
matist  who  was  for  many  years  the  virtual  ruler  of  Turkey 
was  enabled,  by  the  confidence  of  the  Government  in  his 
friendliness  and  good  faith,  to  effect  more  for  the  Christian 
population  than  any  of  his  French  or  Russian  colleagues  and 
rivals.  In  European  Turkey  there  was  no  sufficient  reason 
for  dispossessing  the  dominant  race;  and  in  Asia  the 
Mahometans  still  form  the  great  majority  of  the  population. 
All  the  tribes  and  sects  which  infest  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth  are,  in  various  degrees,  fierce,  faithless, 
and  bloodthirsty.  A  strong  Government  would  probably 
diminish  their  outrages  and  their  misery,  but  no  feasible  plan 
for  establishing  a  better  system  has  yet  been  devised.  The 
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English  policy  of  attempting  to  improve  the  legislation  and 
the  administrative  practice  of  the  Porte  was  safe,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  beneficial,  if  it  was  not  ambitious  or 
brilliant.  The  alternative  would  be  a  war  with  an  inde¬ 
finite  purpose,  tending  to  results  still  more  uncertain.  The 
feuds  of  the  Lebanon  would  become  more  constant  and 
bloody,  if  the  Druses  and  Maronites  were  habitually  fighting 
the  battles  of  conflicting  European  Powers. 

If  the  Mahometan  and  kindred  races  are  really  bent  on 
extirpating  their  Christian  neighbours,  a  war  which  must 
probably  end  in  a  political  revolution  will  become  at  once 
inevitable  aud  justifiable.  Eor  the  present  there  is  no  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  that  any  general  movement  has  commenced  with 
the  fresh  outbreak  of  the  Syrian  feuds.  The  imagination  of 
travellers  and  of  alarmed  residents  has  probably  exaggerated 
the  rumours  which  naturally  prevail  in  every  country  during 
a  period  of  disturbance.  In  the  vallej^s  of  Lebanon  and  in 
the  desert  of  Jordan,  as  well  as  in  the  newspaper  offices  of 
Paris,  there  is  probably  always  much  vague  bluster  about 
religion,  glory,  and  plunder;  but  the  tribes  which  have  lived 
side  by  side  in  hostility  or  in  truce  for  a  thousand  years  can 
scarcely  hate  each  other  more  in  consequence  of  the  Crimean 
war  or  the  publication  of  the  Sultan’s  edicts  of  toleration. 
The  anticipation  of  a  French  conquest  might  perhaps  provoke 
a  dangerous  explosion ;  but  the  co-operation  of  England  will 
produce  a  tranquillizing  effect  b}r  disarming  native  suspicion. 
Lord  Duffep.in,  who  has  been  appointed  as  the  English 
member  of  the  Turkish  Commission,  though  comparatively 
inexperienced  in  the  public  service,  is  well  qualified  for  his 
duties  by  quickness  of  apprehension,  geniality  of  mind,  and 
love  of  personal  adventure.  Few  agents  could  have  been 
chosen  with  greater  aptitude  for  conciliating  Druses  or 
Maronites,  aud  with  less  tendency  to  quarrel  with  zealous 
French  officials.  A  thorough  Constantinopolitan  diplomatist 
would  probably  have  been  embarrassed  by  his  previous  par¬ 
ticipation  in  half-a-dozen  kindred  controversies. 

If  the  Turkish  Government  is  not  wholly  incorrigible,  the 
insurgent  chiefs  and  the  delinquent  Asiatic  Pashas  will  be 
punished  with  exemplary  rigour.  Russia  will  not  be  for 
ever  under  the  necessity  of  economizing  her  soldiers  and  her 
money,  and  France  may  at  some  future  time  think  it  un¬ 
necessary  any  longer  to  consult  the  wishes  of  England.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  English  policy  in  the  East  is 
only  handed  down  as  a  tradition  amongst  Ministers  aud  pro¬ 
fessional  statesmen.  It  is  impossible  that  any  strong  popular 
sympathy  should  attach  to  the  professors  of  an  alien  faith, 
especially  when  their  enthusiasm  generally  embodies  itself 
in  schemes  for  the  persecution  of  Christians.  In  1840 
Lord  Palmerston-  rescued  Syria  for  the  Porte  from  a 
rebellious  vassal,  aud  in  1854  and  !855  the  English  nation 
forced  the  Government  to  interfere  for  the  protection 
of  the  Danubian  provinces  against  Russia.  It  will  not 
be  safe  to  persevere  in  stupid  misgovernment,  in  blind 
reliance  on  the  jealousies  which  divide  the  Franks.  A 
Government  which  allows  one  of  its  principal  cities  to 
become  the  theatre  of  murder  and  robbery  must  expect  to 
find  that  foreigners  confiscate  its  rights  in  consideration  of 
their  vicarious  discharge  of  its  duties.  In  all  parts  of  India 
there  are  hostile  sects  and  races  who  are  only  prevented 
from  engaging  in  perpetual  conflicts  by  the  presence  of  a 
superior  and  controlling  power.  The  Hindoos  and  Mussul¬ 
mans  live  in  peace  because  the  English  Government  is  always 
ready  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  the  aggressor. 
The  warlike  tribes  of  the  Lebanon,  who  would  barely  make 
up  the  population  of  a  single  collectorate,  are  equally  amenable 
to  the  influence  of  authority  and  of  fear.  Mehemet  Ali, 
though  he  might  be  a  usurper,  kept  the  mountain  tribes  in 
order  as  long  as  his  power  lasted  in  Syria.  A  moderate 
Turkish  force,  by  always  joining  the  aggrieved  party,  might 
equally  maintain  the  peace  by  regulating  the  local  balance 
of  power.  The  comparative  responsibility  of  the  Druses  and 
of  the  Christians  for  the  commencement  of  the  recent  struggle 
seems  likely  long  to  remain  doubtful ;  but  whatever  might  be 
the  origin  of  the  conflict,  it  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  official 
functionaries  to  suppress  it.  The  alarm  which  has  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  French  preparations  will  by  no  means  increase  the 
moderate  respect  which  the  Porte  still  commands  in  England, 


MODERN  STATESMEN  AND  THEIR  OPINIONS. 

THOSE  observers  of  the  progress  of  society  who  are  afraid 
that  individuals  are  soon  to  be  crushed  in  the  blind 
movements  of  masses,  and  that  free  will  is  about  to  strike  its 
flag  to  fate,  will  not  find  their  views  confirmed  by  the 


aspect  of  the  English  political  world.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  individual  influence  was  so  great,  and  (we  may 
add)  so  noxious,  as  at  the  present  moment.  The  statesmen 
of  former  days  frankly  surrendered  their  opinions  when  the 
force  of  events  was  too  strong  for  them,  but  contemporary 
politicians  seem  neither  able  to  give  effect  to  their  convic¬ 
tions  nor  to  surrender  them.  Walpole,  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
in  the  later  parts  of  their  career,  all  embarked  in  a  policy 
which  their  earlier  prepossessions  had  condemned  ;  but  no 
conceivable  change  in  the  posture  of  circumstances  seems 
capable  of  reconciling  Mr.  Gladstone  to  National  Defences, 
or  of  wringing  from  Lord  John  Russell  an  admission  that 
the  Constitution  can  stand  quite  well  without  repairs.  The 
body  politic  is  kept  in  perpetual  irritation  by  crotchets 
which  one  or  two  prominent  officials  will  neither  relinquish 
nor  place  on  the  footing  of  principles.  How  could  a  public 
man  carry  himself  so  as  to  do  the  maximum  of  damage  to 
the  public  weal,  with  the  minimum  of  credit  to  himself, 
unless  it  be  by  literally  copying  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  when  pressed  to  find  the  money  for  fortifying  the 
country  1  He  does  not  refuse — he  does  not  resign.  But  he 
introduces  his  financial  project  without  a  word  of  reference 
to  a  demand  which  he  knows  to  be  inevitable  ;  he  commits 
the  House  of  Commons  to  an  immense  sacrifice  of  revenue ; 
he  absents  himself  from  his  place  when  the  Prime  Minister 
expresses  the  formal  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  the 
Commissioners’  recommendation ;  he  only  permits  a 
portion  of  the  necessary  funds  to  be  raised  while  public 
spirit  is  awake ;  and  he  compels  the  loan  to  be  raised 
by  the  expedients  which  are  the  most  calculated  to 
make  the  existing  generation  repent  of  its  sensitiveness 
on  the  point  of  national  honour.  Nothing  earthly  is 
gained  by  this,  except  some  additional  notoriety  for 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  crotchets.  The  Opposition  are  shown 
that  the  Exchequer  is  the  weak  point  in  the  Ministerial  line 
of  defence.  The  Cabinet  is  embarrassed  by  a  malcontent 
colleague.  The  Radicals  below  the  gangway  are  led  to 
entertain  hopes  which  their  partisan  at  the  Treasury  will  be 
forced  to  disappoint.  The  country  loses  confidence  in  its 
natural  leaders,  and  feels  a  chill  in  its  impulses  of  patriotism 
and  prudence,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeds  in  having  it 
known  that  under  the  purple  robes  of  the  champion  of  the 
Income-tax  there  is  hidden  the  hair-shirt  of  parsimony  and 
peace. 

There  are  several  other  striking  illustrations  of  the  re¬ 
markable  liberty  which  the  state  of  parties  permits  to 
English  public  men.  Lord  Palmerston’s  principal  opinions 
are  those  of  the  nation,  but  it  is  extraordinary  on  how  many 
points  he  has  been  able  to  make  a  stand  for  the  prejudices  of 
his  youth  against  the  general  feeling  of  the  present  epoch. 
From  forcing  Italian  architecture  on  the  Board  of  Works  to 
expelling  the  middle-class  element  from  the  Government  of 
India,  there  are  few  subjects  of  second  or  third-rate  interest 
on  which  Lord  Palmerston  does  not  get  his  way.  But  the 
grand  example  of  a  statesman  keeping  a  crotchet  on  the 
carpet  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  eager  to  hide  away  in 
a  corner,  is,  of  course,  Lord  John  Russell  with  his  Reform 
Bill.  Fortes  creantur  foriibus,  says  the  old  line,  and  we  now 
know  that  the  imbecility  of  the  Reform  scheme  is  on  a 
par  with  the  absurdity  of  its  pedigree.  The  supposed 
necessity  for  reforming  the  Reform  Act  was  begotten 
between  Lord  John  Russell’s  hasty  declaration  for 
“  Finality”  and  his  subsequent  anxiety  to  re-establish 
his  character  for  innovation  ;  nor  is  the  product  unworthy 
of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  its  existence.  The  offspring 
of  a  foolish  advance  and  an  unseemly  recoil  ought  to  have 
been  buried  in  secret  Ions  aso,  but  Lord  John  will  insist  on 
perpetually  nursing  it  in  public.  Yet  there  is  the  same  odd 
inconsistency  in  his  behaviour  which  is  observable  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s.  In  every  recess  of  Parliament  Lord  John 
Russell  obtrudes  Reform  on  the  attention  of  bis  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  out  of  office  he  uses  it  as  a  lever  to  dis¬ 
place  the  Tories  ;  but  still,  whenever  the  House  of  Commons 
manifests  its  habitual  repugnance  to  the  subject,  there  is  no 
pretext  too  trifling  for  its  withdrawal  and  for  remitting  it 
into  abeyance.  There  are  as  many  reasons  apparently  for 
suppressing  a  Reform  Bill  as  for  drinking.  From  a  Crimean 
war  to  a  raid  on  China— from  a  change  of  Government  to 
the  proximity  of  a  dissolution — any  plea  serves  to  excuse 
the  postponement  of  the  measure  to  a  future  session.  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  proceed  most  obviously 
ou  the  same  principles.  They  will  not  abandon  the  schemes 
or  systems  associated  with  their  names.  They  disturb  the 
unity  and  enfeeble  the  exertions  of  the  nation  rather  than 
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allow  that  public  feeling  is  against  them  ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
their  affection  for  their  crotchets  is  too  weak,  or  their  love 
of  office  is  too  strong,  to  tempt  them  into  manifesting  their 
loyalty  and  consistency  by  any  substantial  sacrifice. 

An  obscure  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  hinted  to 
Lord  J ohn  Russell  in  euphemistic  language  that  the  Reform 
Rill  can  no  longer  be  “  sustained  on  the  level  of  a  first-class 
“  measure.”  This  means  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and 
two  or  three  minor  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  repre¬ 
sentation  brought  forward  as  an  excuse  for  the  abandonment. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  suggestion  does  credit  to  its  author. 
Why  not  apply  specific  remedies  to  the  special  diseases  of 
the  electoral  system?  Candidates  bribe,  and  voters  take 
bribes.  Elections  are  enormously  expensive,  and  the  best 
class  of  electors  refuse  to  vote.  There  are  some  boroughs  too 
absurdly  small,  and  others  too  hopelessly  corrupt,  for  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Parliament.  As  all  these  things  are  admitted 
by  nearly  all  men,  let  us  rebuild  the  system,  says  Mr.  Bright, 
from  foundation  to  weathercock,  and  perhaps  the  same  vices 
will  not  appear  in  the  new  erection.  This  theory  is  the  true 
base  of  the  various  Reform  Bills  submitted  any  time  these 
fifteen  years  to  Parliament;  but  the  data  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  the  result.  There  are  surely  expedients  by  which 
the  corruption  of  constituencies  and  the  costliness  of  elections 
can  be  directly  dealt  with.  One  advantage  we  have  derived 
from  Lord  Grey’s  Committee  is  a  considerable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  those  evils.  We  know,  too,  from 
its  Report  that  the  panacea  of  Radicalism  will  have  no  effect 
on  them  at  all.  Corruption  will  not  be  extinguished  by  in¬ 
crease  in  the  bulk  of  constituencies — it  will  only  change  its 
form.  Influence  and  intimidation  will  not  cease  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  ;  they  will  only  pass  from  the  great  landowner,  the  rich 
banker,  the  extensive  employer  of  labour,  and  the  active  at¬ 
torney,  to  combinations  of  publicans  and  coalitions  of  election 
agents.  There  will  be  no  diminution  in  the  expensiveness  of 
elections.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  metropolitan  tabes  the  place 
of  the  pocket  borough  as  the  type  of  our  constituencies,  the 
cost  of  a  contest  will  be  multiplied  twentyfold.  The  utmost 
mitigation  promised  us  by  the  well-informed  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords’  Committee  is  a  fall 
from  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand,  to  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  “  thorough  organiza- 
“  tion.  ’  A  candidate  “  of  the  right  principles,”  says  one  of 
them,  with  admirable  simplicity,  ought  not  to  spend  near  as 
much  as  Lord  Ebrington  did,  if  he  will  only  “  organize.”  That 
is,  if  you  will  only  profess  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Edwin  James, 
retain  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Albert  James,  hire  all 
the  public-houses  for  committee- rooms,  engage  their  principal 
frequenters  as  clerks  and  runners,  and  subscribe  to  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  you  may  have  the  honour  of  representing 
Marylebone,  and  not  be  more  than  five  thousand  pounds  out 
of  pocket. 


THE  SICILIAN  ARMISTICE. 

THE  Sicilian  armistice,  agreed  to  “from  motives  of 
“  humanity,”  may  probably  be  intelligible  to  those 
whom  it  immediately  concerns,  though  it  is  puzzling  to 
foreigners  at  a  distance.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection,  those  who  remembered  the  history  of  the 
former  struggle  were  aware  that  the  test  and  prize  of  victory 
would  consist  in  the  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Messina. 
The  fortress  provides  the  King  of  Naples  witli  the  same 
facilities  for  re-occupying  the  island  which  the  Plantagenet 
Kings  derived  from  the  possession  of  Calais  when  they  de¬ 
sired  from  time  to  time  to  renew  their  invasions  of  France. 
Reinforcements  and  stores  can  be  introduced  into  the  citadel 
at  pleasure,  unless  it  is  blockaded  by  sea  ;  and  when  the  tide 
ol  fortune  turns,  a  Neapolitan  army  can  be  shipped  across 
the  Straits  in  a  few  hours  from  Reggio.  The  town  is  at  the 
mercy  ol  the  guns  of  the  fort ;  and  a  few  weeks  since  it  was 
supposed  that  the  control  of  the  sea  would  secure  the  garrison 
from  all  danger  of  capture.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  it 
might  almost  seem  that,  in  concluding  the  convention  with 
General  Clary,  Garibaldi  had  confessed  his  inability  to  carry 
his  great  enterprise  to  completion  ;  and  his  moderation  ismore 
surprising  inasmuch  as  the  enemy’s  fleet  has  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  the  sea.  During  the  action  at  Melazzo  a 
corvette  took  part  in  the  conflict,  without  opposition  from 
any  hostile  maritime  force,  and  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune, 
the  Veloce  was  fighting  under  the  flag  of  Garibaldi.  It 
would  consequently  have  seemed  practicable  for  the  Dictator 
to  blockade  the  citadel  of  Messina  until  the  arrival  of  hcavv 
artillery  rendered  .a  decisive  assault  possible,  Some  feeling  of 


surprise  and  disappointment  naturally  arises  when  it  is  found 
that  the  Neapolitan  garrisons  are  to  retain  the  fortress,  as 
well  as  the  not  unimportant  ports  of  Syracuse  and  Ajosta.  At 
the  same  time  the  reports  from  Naples  agree  in  the  statement 
that  the  King  has  acquiesced  in  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  island.  There  must  be  some  mode  of  recon¬ 
ciling  authentic  accounts,  although  they  may  seem  to  be  con¬ 
flicting,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  leader  who  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  success. 

The  key  of  the  enigma  is  assuredly  not  to  be  found  in  the 
timidity  of  Garibaldi.  The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of 
his  recent  career  consists  in  his  reckless  defiance  of  personal, 
danger.  The  imaginative  bulletins  of  Alexandre  Dumas 
are  not  to  be  construed  as  literally  as  if  they  had  proceeded 
from  the  well-known  Correspondent  of  the  Times.  The  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Three  Musketeers  may  think  that  a  display  of 
personal  prowess  exalts  the  gloi’y  of  even  a  living  hero,  but 
it  seems  probable  that,  in  the  combat  of  Melazzo,  the 
General  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  Personal 
rashness  is  generally  regarded  with  tolerance,  but  no  man 
has  a  right  unnecessarily  to  expose  the  cause  of  his  country 
to  the  risk  of  an  encounter  which  might  become  a  private  or 
a  subaltern.  Many  a  noble  undertaking  lias  collapsed  with 
the  fall  of  some  indispensable  representative,  and  the  loss  of 
Garibaldi  would  at  this  moment  be  as  lamentable  as  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  the  field  of  Liitzen.  It  is 
fair  to  admit  that  his  policy  and  tactics  appear  in  other 
respects  to  be  exempt  from  haste,  bravado,  and  rashness,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  armistice  of  Messina  may  prove  to  be 
as  useful  as  the  corresponding  act  of  moderation  at  Palermo. 
Inaction  may  not  be  unfavourable  to  negotiations  with  the 
Neapolitan  officers.  The  political  changes  on  the  mainland 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Sicilian  expedition  may  palliate 
or  excuse  a  commencement  of  military  disaffection.  The 
example  which  has  been  set  by  the  navy  will  not  be  without 
its  effect,  and  the  troops  at  Messina  may  perhaps  feel  that 
they  have  no  longer  an  absolute  king  to  fight  for,  and  that 
their  opponent  in  the  field  is  the  real  author  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  which  they  have  recently  sworn.  The  armistice 
includes  the  singular  provision  that  the  sea  is  to  be  open; 
and  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  a  descent  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Continent  had  been  contemplated  by  both  parties  to 
the  agreement.  If  the  consent  of  the  Neapolitans  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  obtained,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  secret  article 
provides  for  the  early  evacuation  of  the  island.  An  unautho¬ 
rized  negotiation  would  indicate  a  still  more  important 
advantage  to  the  Sicilian  cause. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  have,  for  the  present,  little 
cause  to  complain  of  diplomatic  interference.  The  King  of 
Sardinia,  under  pressure  from  France,  has  been  induced  to 
write  a  letter  to  Garibaldi  which  is  amusingly  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  free  from  urgency.  The  Dictator  is  reminded  that 
his  expedition  was  organized  in  a  Sardinian  port,  from  which 
frequent  reinforcements  have  since  been  forwarded  without 
the  knowledge  or  approbation  of  the  Sardinian  Government. 
The  recital  of  so  interesting  a  fact  naturally  leads  to  a  recom¬ 
mendation  which  is  proportionally  vigorous  and  conclusive. 
As  the  King  disliked  the  voyage  to  Marsala,  so  he  deprecates 
a  transfer  of  the  war  from  Messina  to  Reggio.  His 
loyal  subject  and  soldier  is  net,  indeed,  adjured  by  his  civil 
or  military  allegiance  to  obey  as  a  command  the  counsels  of 
his  Sovereign.  Probably  Victor  Emmanuel  is  aware  that 
Garibaldi  acts  on  a  principle  which  is  higher  and  wider 
than  any  personal  loyalty ;  but  language  somewhat  stronger 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
consequences  of  disregarding  the  Royal  warning  are  laid 
down  with  a  calmness  and  moderation  which  are  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  context  of  the  letter.  If  Garibaldi 
attempts  any  enterprise  against  the  mainland,  he  is  to  expect 
no  aid  or  encouragement  from  the  Sovereign  whose 
temperate  disapproval  failed  to  interrupt  the  preparations 
which  were  intended  for  Sicily.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
international  etiquette  is  satisfied  by  a  protest  which  scarcely 
seems  calculated  to  turn  aside  any  determined  course  of 
policy.  If  the  remonstrance  has  the  effect  of  delaying  any 
immediate  enterprise,  there  may  perhaps  be  an  advantage 
in  the  opportunity  which  will  be  afforded  for  a  spontaneous 
and  peaceful  revolution  at  Naples.  If  the  part  of  the  army 
which  probably  includes  the  only  adherents  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  were  in  rebellion  against  a  de  facto  Government, 
the  Liberator  of  Sicily  might  present  himself  with  universal 
applause  as  the  champion  of  law  and  order.  The  large  and 
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growing  party  of  annexation  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  the 
triumph  of  their  cause  is  identified  with  the  success  of 
Garibaldi. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  separatist  Liberals  can 
maintain  themselves  in  power  against  the  opposition  which 
threatens  them  on  either  side.  In  civil  controversies  an  in¬ 
termediate  party  often  holds  the  balance  of  power,  but  the 
fate  of  Naples  and  of  Italy  must  ultimately  be  determined  by 
military  superiority,  and  the  Constitutional  Royalists  have 
no  army  on  which  they  can  rely.  The  old  Guard  and  the 
foreign  regiments  may  perhaps  stand  by  the  King,  and  the 
supporters  of  Italian  unity  have  an  army  and  a  leader  in 
Sicily,  with  the  Sardinian  forces  as  an  ultimate  reserve.  The 
Constitution,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  effete  dynasty, 
is  virtually  defenceless,  unless  it  is  artificially  kept  on  foot 
by  foreign  assistance. 

There  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  much  reason  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  a  vexatious  interference  on  the  part  of  France,  but  the 
Emperor  Napoleon’s  letter  to  Count  Persigny  affords  all 
the  assurance  which  can  be  furnished  by  words  of  the 
identity  between  the  intentions  of  France  and  the  avowed 
policy  of  England.  If  Lord  John  Russell  has  sometimes 
expressed  old-fashioned  doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
Italian  unity,  he  has  consistently  expressed,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  his  desire  to  let  the  nation  provide  for  its 
destinies  at  its  own  discretion.  Lord  Palmerston  declared 
without  hesitation  his  conviction  that  the  grievances  of 
Naples  could  only  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the 
dynasty  from  which  they  had  principally  arisen.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  broken-down  diplomatists 
and  a  few  fanatical  sectarians,  the  degraded  Bourbons  have 
not  a  supporter  in  England.  The  formation  of  a  single 
Kingdom  has  superseded  all  rival  solutions  of  the  Italian 
question.  The  Neapolitan  Monarchy  could  only  exist  by 
the  support  of  Sardinia,  and  it  will  be  far  more  desirable  to 
govern  the  country  as  a  whole  than  to  preserve  federal  relations 
with  a  dynasty  irreconcileably  hostile  to  Turin.  The 
opinions  which  are  universal  in  England  have  hitherto 
met  with  little  acceptance  in  France,  but  the  Emperor’s 
letter  is  explicit  and  satisfactory  on  the  question  of 
excluding  foreign  intervention.  The  remark  that  his  policy 
is  not  hampered  in  Southern  Italy  by  the  agreement 
of  Villafranca  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  summons 
to  the  Italians  to  become  free  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  If  Napoleon  III.  really  desires  to  act  in  concert  with 
England,  he  must  have  already  determined  to  leave  the 
Bourbons  to  their  fate.  His  words  will  tend  to  appease  the 
distrust  of  Italian  patriots,  and  to  accelerate  the  final  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  great  struggle.  It  is  time  that  the  Italian 
kingdom  should  assume  a  definite  existence,  that  public  law 
may  accustom  itself  to  coincide  with  the  principles  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  justice. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 

T  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  the  reception 
which  has  been  given  by  military  men  to  the  Report  of 
the  Defences  Committee.  As  to  the  expediency,  and  indeed 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  erecting  such  works  as  will  enable 
our  Dockyards  to  resist  a  sudden  attack,  and  to  be  secure 
against  an  attempted  bombardment  with  the  long  range 
artillery  of  the  present  day,  there  are  not,  and  there  could  not 
be,  two  opinions.  Cronstadt  safe  and  Sweaborg  in  ashes  are  a 
pair  of  pictures  which  sufficiently  illustrate  the  value  of 
Dockyard  defences  ;  and  the  division  by  which  the  House 
of  Commons  disposed  of  Mr.  Bright’s  denunciations  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  so  obvious  a  duty  as  that 
of  guarding  the  cradles  of  our  naval  force.  The  real  con¬ 
troversy  has  arisen  upon  a  subject  which  was  not  referred 
to  the  Commission,  but  the  vital  importance  of  which 
forced  them  to  speak  in  language  as  strong  as  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  inquiry  permitted  them  to  use. 

One  cannot  read  the  Report  without  being  convinced  that 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  the 
fortifications  which  they  have  recommended,  however  essen¬ 
tial,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  outworks  only  of  our  system 
of  defence ;  and  that  lines  of  some  sort  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital  must  eventually  be  constructed  as  the  citadel  of 
England.  Many  distinguished  and  scientific  soldiers,  among 
whom  Colonel  Jebb  is  pre-eminent,  have  helped  to  put  this 
general  idea  into  shape,  by  definite  suggestions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  defences  which  ought  to  be  prepared.  There 
is  another  class  of  military  critics,  including  men  of  much 
experience,  who  have  set  themselves  to  resist  so  novel  a 


suggestion  as  the  fortification  of  London  with  arguments 
which  come  naturally  to  officers  trained  in  a  school  so 
conservative  as  the  British  army.  We  have  done  without 
earth-works  and  ramparts  hitherto,  why  should  we  not 
continue  to  deny  ourselves  those  valuable  aids  1  We  have 
hitherto  trusted  entirely  to  the  battalions  of  regular  troops 
which  we  could  bring  into  the  field,  and  it  would  be  quite 
an  innovation  to  construct  strong  places  for  which  no  ade¬ 
quate  garrisons  could  be  found  without  calling  in  aid  the 
newly-created  army  of  Volunteers. 

The  views  of  the  Defence  Commissioners  have  the  merit 
of  being  founded  on  actual  facts  rather  than  on  preconceived 
theories.  They  recognise  the  conditions  of  the  great  pro¬ 
blem  which  the  defence  of  England  presents.  We  have 
never  had,  and  are  never  likely  to  have,  a  regular  army  at 
all  equal  in  number  to  the  forces  which,  if  an  invasion  were 
attempted,  would  assuredly  be  brought  into  the  field  against 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  large  nucleus  of  Volun¬ 
teers,  capable  of  almost  unlimited  increase  in  case  of  need, 
trained  to  various  degrees  of  efficiency.  Some  can  already 
rival  good  regiments  of  the  line  in  the  rapidity  of  their 
skirmishing  movements  and  the  pi'ecision  of  their  battalion 
evolutions.  Others  less  advanced  would,  in  a  few  weeks  of 
actual  service,  be  easily  brought  up  to  the  same  point,  while 
all  of  them  would  be  able  to  fight  as  well  as  need  be  in  the 
defence  of  entrenched  positions.  Such  being  the  materials 
available,  the  obvious  course  seems  to  be  so  to  arrange  our 
plans  of  defence  as  to  utilize  these  resources  to  the  utmost. 
On  this  principle  it  is  recommended  to  form  strong  posts  of 
defence  to  protect  the  capital,  and  to  trust  mainly  to  the 
Volunteers  to  hold  them,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  regular 
army,  with  the  best  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  regiments, 
free  to  manoeuvre  in  the  field  and  to  engage  the  enemy,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  strong  line  on  which  to  retreat  in  case 
they  should  be  unable  to  make  head  against  overpowering 
numbers. 

The  counter  project  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  We  should  have  much  hesitation  in  questioning 
the  opinions  of  men  of  the  highest  reputation,  as  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  and  others,  if  the  question  were  one  of  a 
purely  military  kind  ;  but  what  we  find  in  their  pamphlets 
is  not  a  superior  method  of  defending  England  under  existing 
conditions,  but  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  limitations  which 
cannot  really  be  escaped.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  demon¬ 
strates  with  unnecessary  argument  the  superiority  of  a 
force  of  300,000  regular  troops  over  a  like  number  of 
Volunteers ;  and  he  chooses  to  overlook  the  trifling  diffi¬ 
culty  that  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  an  army  at 
home  on  the  scale  which  he  desires,  while  an  unlimited 
force  of  Volunteers  may  be  confidently  reckoned  on.  It  may 
be  safely  conceded  that,  so  long  as  we  maintain  a  force  in  the 
field  capable  of  sweeping  all  invaders  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  we  have  no  occasion  for  interior  lines  of  defence. 
Accordingly,  the  proposal  which  is  offered  as  preferable  to  a 
system  of  fortifications  is  to  keep  an  enormous  standing 
army,  composed  mainly  of  regiments  of  the  line,  and  in 
part  of  permanently  embodied  militia,  which  are  equally 
costly.  The  ascertained  limits  of  our  recruiting  power  are 
not  disputed ;  but  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  re¬ 
quisite  force  by  voluntaiy  enlistment  is  met  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  ballot — in  other  words,  a  conscription — is  to 
be  the  means  of  levying  the  militia  regiments. 

Having  thus  taken  for  granted  that  the  country  will  go 
on  from  year  to  year  paying  for  the  vast  forces  which  it 
is  proposed  to  raise,  and  that  its  warlike  ardour  will  be 
in  no  degree  impaired  by  the  enforcement  of  compulsory 
service,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  sketches  out  a  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  which  would  no  doubt  be  perfectly  effective,  even 
without  the  aid  of  Volunteei-s.  Of  course  no  one  in  these 
days  speaks  of  national  defence  without  at  least  a  com¬ 
plimentary  allusion  to  the  Volunteers ;  and  the  scheme  of  the 
strict  military  school,  though  it  could  well  dispense  with  all 
extraneous  aid,  assigns  to  the  myriads  of  voluntary  soldiers  the 
part  which  they  are  thought  capable  of  performing.  Volunteer 
regiments  are  ignored  altogether,  but  “Volunteer  bands,” 
under  partisan  chiefs,  might  roam  about  to  cut  off  stragglers 
and  aid  the  general  defence,  much  in  the  same  wray  as  the 
guerillas  of  Spain  assisted  in  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
For  this  purpose  riflemen  are  to  be  exercised  in  a  few  simple 
formations  in  skirmishing  order,  and  taught,  in  the  event  of 
cavalry  coming  upon  them,  “  to  join  together  in  rallying 
“  masses,  forming  something  like  squares.” 

There  is  something  a  little  whimsical  in  the  assumption 
that  Volunteer  battalions  have  made  so  little  use  of  their 
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time  as  not  to  be  able  to  form  square  and  go  through  the 
evolutions  of  skirmishing  drill ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
Colonel  McMurdo  would  indorse  so  disparaging  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  force  which  he  is  engaged  in  inspecting.  But 
assuming  that  there  is  no  more  than  this  to  be  got  out  of  our 
riflemen,  it  is  still  rather  remarkable  that  a  desultory,  irre¬ 
gular  warfare  should  be  pronounced  on  high  authority  the 
best  way  of  utilizing  the  spirit  of  the  country.  At  the  outset 
of  the  rifle  movement,  the  notion  of  acting  as  guerillas,  and 
potting  Frenchmen  at  a  thousand  yards,  was  very  popular 
among  the  Volunteers  themselves  ;  and  it  was  only  knocked 
out  of  them  by  the  incessant  admonitions  of  experienced 
soldiers  that  drill  was  the  sine  qud  non,  and  that  one  bat¬ 
talion  which  had  learned  the  evolutions  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  manoeuvre  as  a  compact  body  was  worth  ten  which  were 
fit  only  to  hover  about  the  country,  and  at  the  utmost  to 
form  “something  like  squai’es.”  Very  good  heed  has  been 
paid  to  these  recommendations,  and  one  can  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  the  advice  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  system  of 
guerilla  fighting  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  founded 
on  a  settled  conviction  that  Volunteers  are  good  for  very 
little,  and  may  as  well  be  used  up  in  this  way  as  in  any 
other. 

The  whole  scheme  which  we  are  considex'ing  is  in  fact 
based  upon  the  notion  that  regulars  are  not  only  the  best, 
but  the  only  troops  to  be  relied  on  for  the  protection  of  the 
couutry.  This  is  really  tantamount  to  giving  up  the  case 
as  hopeless,  because  we  certainly  shall  not  get  a  standing 
army  such  as  Sir  Howard  Douglas  desires ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  not  only  a  more  cheerful  but  a  more  rational  course  to 
consider  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  means  which  we  do 
possess.  Practically,  the  issue  l'aised  on  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  mode  of  defending  the  coxxntry  lies  between  a 
plan  which,  though  perfect,  is  at  the  same  time  unattain¬ 
able,  and  a  project  for  developing  to  the  utmost  the  re¬ 
sources  at  our  command.  If  it  be  granted,  as  it  must  be, 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  the  army  of  200,000  or 
300,000  l'egular  soldiers  which  is  proposed  as  a  sixbstitxxte 
for  fortifications,  the  only  remaining  question  is  whether, 
with  a  very  numei'ous  but  imperfectly  trained  force,  we 
shoxild  not  gain  an  enormous  increase  of  power  by  the 
sxxpport  of  forts  and  earthworks.  None  of  those  who  have 
decried  the  project  of  fortifying  London  have  ventured  to 
dispute  so  obvioixs  a  pi’oposition  ;  and  while  we  question  the 
political  sagacity  of  soldier's  who  look  upon  a  conscription 
and  an  army  on  a  gigantic  scale  as  possibilities  in  a  coxxntry 
like  England,  we  gather  that,  if  once  they  conld  shake  off 
these  magnificent  aspirations,  they  would  be  among  the 
most  sti’enuous  advocates  of  entrenchments  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  V olunteer  ti’oops,  who  are  assumed  to  be  incapable 
of  manoeuvring  in  the  field. 

For  the  present  the  question  has  been  thrust  aside,  but 
reasons  more  solid  than  have  yet  been  given  are  needed  to 
explain  why  the  advisability  of  fortifying  London,  and  the 
choice  of  the  most  suitable  plan  for  the  purpose,  do  not  desei've 
to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  Commission  quite  as 
much  as  the  Dockyard  defences,  which  have  at  length  been 
resolved  on.  It  is  possible  that  the  difficulty  and  expense 
might  be  as  great  as  Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  imagine  ; 
but  there  are  many  scientific  soldiers  who  take  a  different 
view,  and  the  question  is  scarcely  one  to  be  settled  off-hand, 
without  inquiry,  by  a  few  superficial  observations.  Civilians 
who  are  more  diffident  in  such  matters  than  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  appears  to  be,  cannot  but  feel  that  a  subject  confessedly 
of  the  highest  moment,  on  which  military  opinioix  is  supposed 
to  be  somewhat  divided,  is  one  which  mox-e  than  most  othei's 
calls  for  a  deliberate  inquiry  by  a  competent  professional 
Commission. 


THE  PEOGEESS  OF  AMALGAMATION. 

IT  is  useless  for  the  Times  to  write  daily  jeremiads  on  the 
obstructions  put  in  the  way  of  public  business  by  Mr. 
Horsman  and  the  Indian  members.  It  is  equally  idle  for 
Lord  Palmerston  to  fall  back  on  that  deep  fund  of  consti¬ 
tutional  commonplaces  which  has  so  often  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  India  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
hare  mxxst  be  permitted  to  run,  and  the  bee  to  sting, 
and  the  feeble  Indian  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons 
mixst  be  allowed  to  use  the  weapons  which  Pai'lia- 
mentary  forms  have  placed  in  their  hands.  Though,  if 
it  were  often  pressed  to  extreme  lengths,  it  would  become 
mischievous  and  intolerable,  yet  it  is  the  only  way  of 
securing  for  Indian  subjects  a  fraction  of  the  discussion 


which  of  right  belongs  to  them.  If  all  topics  had  a  time 
allotted  to  them  pi’oportionate  to  their  importance,  India 
would  occxxpy  at  least  a  third  of  each  session ;  but  the 
intention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  India  Office  seems 
to  have  been  that  subversions  of  the  best-considered  Indian 
policy  ought  to  be  assented  to  without  debate  by  a  sleepy 
House  of  Commons  somewhere  near  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  If  the  few  Indian  members,  aided  by  Mi-.  PIorsman 
and  All-.  Milnes,  have  done  nothing  else,  tliey  have  made 
Indian  debates  a  trifle  less  perfunctory.  About  six  nights 
of  discussion  have  been  obtained  for  a  measxire  which,  if  we 
are  to  trust  the  solemn  assurances  of  men  like  Lawrence, 
Frere,  and  Outram — looked  xxpon  two  years  ago  as  half¬ 
divine  for  their  courage  and  wisdom — is  unjust,  uncalled-for, 
and  pregnant  with  disaster.  The  House  has  been  waked  up 
into  an  xxncoxnfoi’table  consciousness  of  grave  duties  neglected 
or  slurred  ovei',  and  the  India  Office  is  at  length  aware  that, 
if  it  places  projects  of  incalculable  moment  before  Pailiameut, 
it  must  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  in  their  favour',  and  some 
kind  of  rejoinder  to  oppose  to  the  unanimous  remonstrances 
of  the  Council  which  it  has  been  so  bent  on  snubbing.  The 
Bill  for  the  Amalgamation  of  the  Armies  must  pass,  we  sup¬ 
pose  \  but  it  is  likely  that  the  plan  settling  the  details  of  the 
fusion  will  not  exhibit  quite  as  much  of  Sir  Charles  Wood’s 
congenial  audacity  as  they  would  have  done  if  the  Indian 
membex's  had  not  oxxtx'aged  the  Times  by  obstructing  public 
business,  and  scandalized  Lord  Palmerston  by  invading  the 
prei-ogative  of  majorities. 

It  is  a  strange  fatality  which  has  put  the  debate  on  Forti¬ 
fications  and  the  debate  on  the  Indian  army  in  immediate 
proximity  to  one  another.  Bead  together-,  they  throw  the 
clearest  light  on  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire.  The 
opponents  of  the  A  malgamation  Bill  have  xxrged  the  enormous 
expense  of  garrisoning  India  from  England  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  objections  to  the  px-oject.  It  is  true  that  the  cost 
will  be  frightful,  but  still  there  is  no  saying  what  a  revenue 
All'.  Wilson  will  succeed  in  wringing  fx’om  that  tortured 
Hindoo  whose  sufferings  under  the  tax-gatherer  excited  so 
much  compassion  while  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Company. 
The  Empire  will  not  break  down  under  taxation,  nor  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  be  blown  away  from  Calcutta,  so 
long  as  it  gets  value  for  its  money.  The  danger  does  not  lie 
thei'e.  The  danger  lies  in  the  probability  that  India  will  be 
used  as  a  great  nursery  of  troops,  and  then  suddenly  sti’ipped 
bare  whenever  the  sky  of  European  politics  clouds  over.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  fortification  scheme,  cax-i-ied  once 
into  effect,  demands  vastly  more  regular  soldiei’s  than  serve 
the  Queen  at  this  moment,  throughout  England  and 
the  colonies,  in  any  capacity.  The  Commissionei’s  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  it  allow  that  they  have  calculated  on  the 
permanence  of  the  Volunteer  service.  Alost  heartily  do  we 
hope  that  they  are  right,  and  we  do  not  think  that  they  are 
wrong  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  conjunctures  may  arise,  and 
probably  will  arise  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty  years,  which  will  give  the  English  Govei'nment  cause 
for  the  gravest  uneasiness,  and  yet  will  not  entitle  it  to  call 
out  for  garrison  duty  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  could  not 
be  kept  three  months  under  arms  without  ai'resting  the 
whole  business  of  the  country.  What  the  Government  will 
do  under  such  circumstances  no  man  of  sense  can  doubt. 
They  will  draw  for  soldiers  on  India.  Pei'liaps  there  are 
some  of  our  x-eadei’s  who  may  recollect  that  this  vei'y  idea 
occurred  to  many  minds  during  the  Crimean  War.  A  file 
of  the  Times  will  show  that  the  journalists  of  that  day  took 
a  fit  of  lamenting  that  a  part  of  the  Indian  army  could  not 
be  ti’ansported  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  it  is  excessively  amusing 
to  find  that  the  Company’s  Europeans  were  the  force  whose 
value,  could  they  become  auxiliaries  of  the  British  army  in 
the  Crimea,  was  most  emphatically  dilated  xxpon.  Their 
commissariat  never  broke  down.  Their  generals  never  foi’got 
to  fortify  exposed  points.  It  was  the  Outrams,  Edwardses, 
and  AIaynes,  not  others  who  should  be  nameless,  who  wei'e  the 
true  embodiment  of  the  valorous,  endxu-ing,  and  all-venturing 
British  spirit.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  had  the 
law  pei’mitted  the  Company’s  Europeans  to  be  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  half  of  them  would  have  been  sent  there.  Let  us 
suppose  that  this  had  been  done,  that  the  war  with  Bussia  had 
lasted  a  little  longei',  and  the  greased  cartridges  sent  to 
Barrackpore  a  little  earlier — how  many  fragments  of  the 
Indian  Empire  would  now  l’emain  to  us,  how  many  English¬ 
men  and  Englishwomen  would  have  escaped  with  life  from 
the  whole  Peninsula? 

Grave  as  is  the  matter,  it  makes  one  smile  to  observe  the 
light  which  these  debates  have  cast  on  the  professions  of 
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disinterestedness  with,  which  they  began  a  few  weeks  since. 
j\It.  Sidney  Herbert  rejieated  with  much  solemnity  the 
exclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  when  examined  by 
the  Committee.  “  For  God’s  sake,  whatever  you  do  with 
“  this  patronage,  do  not  let  it  come  to  me  !”  It  now 
appears  that  the  Queen’s  signature  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
Act  transferring  the  government  of  India  to  the  Crown, 
before  the  Duke  wrote  to  the  India  Office  requesting  that 
tiie  whole  of  the  Indian  army  should  be  placed  uncon¬ 
ditionally  under  the  Horse  Guards.  The  new  Bill  is,  in 
truth,  the  partial  fruition  of  wishes  long  entertained  by 
certain  long-sighted  officials  in  England.  In  these  scorching 
days  of  competitive  examination,  all  the  patronage  was 
drying  up ;  but  there  was  India  still  brimming,  and  the 
whole  school  of  Hayter,  and  the  whole  sect  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  were  longing  for  it  as  the  hart  for  the  water-brooks. 
To  a  real  jobbing  functionary,  compelled  by  the  spread  of 
competition  to  stalk  (as  it  were)  a  solitary  place  or  two,  as 
one  stalks  the  scanty  red-deer  over  a  Highland  foi’pst, 
the  accounts  of  Indian  patronage  must  have  read  like  Mr. 
Gordon  Cumming’s  stories  of  the  wild  lands  of  South 
Africa.  There  was  the  great  game.  There  were  the 
herds  of  antelope  and  gazelle  covering  the  sky-line. 
There  were  elephant-tusks  to  be  had  almost  without 
trouble,  and  lion-skins  to  be  won  after  a  few  hours’ 
watching.  What  to  this  is  a  poor  head  of  antlers  in 
Scotland,  for  which  one  must  perhaps  crawl  on  one’s  stomach 
through  an  appreciable  part  of  human  life  !  Colonel  Sykes 
gives  us  some  notion  of  the  new  sporting-ground  just  opened 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Horse  Guards — “  three  commands- 
“  in-chief,  fourteen  divisional  commands  worth  4000Z.  a-year 
“  each,  a  hundred  and  forty-five  stall’  appointments  !”  Some 
of  the  Ministerial  speakers,  it  is  true,  have  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  reassuring  the  House  of  Commons  by  telling  it  that 
all  this  goes  to  the  Governor-General,  and  not  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  But  it  must  be  plain  to  everybody  that,  granting 
the  Governor-General  to  be  the  most  reckless  of  jobbers, 
and  granting  him  to  be  a  Scotch  Earl,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  he  has  the  maximum  of  poor  relations 
to  provide  for,  he  cannot  even  then  job  away  a  twentieth 
part  of  this  patronage.  The  truth  is,  India  will  be  wholly 
brought  under  a  system  now  partially  applied  to  it.  The 
Governor-General  will  appoint,  but  the  Horse  Guards  will 
recommend  in  private  letters.  This  prospect  accounts  for 
the  show  of  disinterestedness  in  the  only  double  Government 
now  remaining. 


IRISH  VOLUNTEERS. 

AS  the  session  draws  to  a  close,  Irish  business  and 
Irish  talk  begin  to  monopolize  as  of  right  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  precious  time  which  remains  before  the  in¬ 
evitable  dispersion  of  our  legislators.  It  is  only  on  this 
principle  that  one  can  comprehend  the  motive  of  Colonel 
French  in  asking  leave,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  to 
introduce  a  Bill  for  the  organization  of  Irish  Volun¬ 
teers,  which  is  certainly  premature  by  at  least  half  a  century. 
Ireland  is  going  on  very  well,  and  is  in  a  vastly  different 
condition,  physically,  politically,  and  morally,  from  that  which 
it  enjoyed  when  Irish  Volunteers  were  found  decidedly  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  Executive  Government.  “  Who  fears  to 
“  Speak  ot  ’98  V’  was  the  watchword  of  the  silly  Hoop  who 
followed  Smith  O’Brien  into  the  cabbage  garden,  and  out  of 
it.  An  Irishman  anxious  to  vindicate  the  loyalty  of  his 
country  might  have  more  serious  fears  of  any  allusion  to 
1782.  Volunteers  were  raised,  and  showed  a  good  front 
against  an  enemy  who  did  not  present  himself ;  but,  having 
nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  legitimate  business,  they  made 
their  organization  subservient  to  their  political  designs.  A 
good  deal  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  this  irregular  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  Volunteer  army.  Ireland,  that  is  to  say  the 
Catholic  portion  of  Ireland,  had  then  serious  grievances  to 
complain  of,  but,  for  all  that,  the  history  of  the  old  Volun¬ 
teers  was  an  awkward  precedent  for  Mr.  Maguire  to  quote. 
V  hether  their  party  views  were  right  or  wrong,  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  spectacle  to  see  a  formidable  force,  which  had  been 
raised  for  national  defence,  converted  into  the  body-guard  of 
disaffected  agitators. 

No  one  who  knows  Ireland  as  it  is  will  believe  that  those 
days  can,  under  any  circumstances,  return.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  wrongs  which  afforded  a  solid  ground  for  dis¬ 
loyalty  have  long  since  been  redressed  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people  have  moreover  learned  that  their  interests,  which  in 
the  last  century  were  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the  rival 


claims  of  Englishmen,  are  now  dependent  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  union  between  the  two  countries.  The  stimulus  which 
distress  naturally  gives  to  disaffection  has  disappeared  with 
its  cause  ;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Maguire’s  ill-omened 
allusion,  wc  do  not  believe  that  Irish  Volunteers  in  i860 
would  follow  the  example  of  their  predecessors  in  1782. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
the  exaggerated  picture  of  Irish  disloyalty  which  Mr.  Maguire 
drew  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Government  to  put 
arms  in  their  hands.  Reason  and  interest  are  plainly  on  the 
side  of  loyalty,  and  increasing  comfort  is  creating  every  day 
a  stronger  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  order  of 
things.  But  national  sentiments  grow  slowly  ;  and,  as  a 
sentiment,  loyalty  scarcely  yet  exists  in  Ireland,  or  exists 
only  in  an  infantile  stage.  Give  time  enough,  and  the  same 
causes  which  have  toned  down  the  old  hatred  of  England 
into  the  mild  disaffection  of  the  present  day,  will  develope  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  as  genuine  as  that  which  pervades  every 
corner  of  English  society.  Irishmen  are  seldom  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  land  of  their  birth ;  and  Mr.  Maguire’s  as¬ 
surance  that  the  loyal  speeches  over  loyal  wine,  with  which 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Cardwell  are  regaled  on  festive  occasions, 
do  not  convey  a  true  representation  of  Irish  feeling,  was  only 
a  very  offensive  way  of  saying  what  an  Englishman  would 
have  shrunk  from  suggesting. 

But  there  ought  to  be  some  limit  to  the  latitude  which  an 
Irishman  allows  himself  to  use  when  speaking  of  his  com¬ 
patriots,  and  however  anxious  the  orator  may  have  been  to 
defeat  his  own  cause,  it  was  rather  too  great  a  stretch  of  fancy 
to  say  that  Irishmen  would  meet  an  invading  army  other¬ 
wise  than  as  foes.  That  stage  of  national  existence  has  passed 
away  for  ever,  as  the  events  of  1848  sufficiently  showed. 
Active,  energetic  rebellion  is  no  longer  a  possibility  in  Ire¬ 
land,  though  enthusiastic  loyalty  has  scarcely  yet  replaced  the 
old  feeling  of  animosity.  Bring  an  Irishman  to  London,  and 
let  him  mix  in  English  society,  and,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
a  member  of  Parliament,  he  becomes  in  six  months  as  strongly 
imbued  as  any  Englishman  with  that  sensible  form  of  loyalty 
which  looks  upon  the  maintenance  of  society  against  all 
assaults  from  within  and  from  without  as  the  first  duty  of  a 
citizen.  But,  in  learning  this,  the  transplanted  Celt  has 
advanced  some  fifty  years  ahead  of  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  unite  a  hazy  perception  of  the  blessings  of 
a  free  government,  Avith  a  sham  disaffection  which  has 
descended  to  them  as  a  tradition  from  the  past.  If  there 
were  no  other  reason  for  postponing  the  formation  of  Irish 
Volunteer  corps,  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that  the  sort 
of  neutral-tint  loyalty  which  prevails  on  the  other  side 
of  St.  George’s  Channel  is  not  quite  the  disposition  which 
ought  to  animate  the  armed  defenders  of  the  country.  It 
will  grow  by  and  bye  into  something  much  more  substantial, 
but  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  unhealthiness  about  the 
state  of  popular  feeling  which  gets  itself  represented  by 
gentlemen  who  think  it  due  to  their  countrymen  to  say 
that  they  would  welcome  a  French  army  with  open  arms. 

Mr.  Maguire  was  no  doubt  guilty  of  an  injudicious  ap¬ 
proach  to  truth  when  he  charged  the  Government  with  some 
decent  reticence  in  the  reasons  which  they  assigned  for  not 
acceding  to  a  proposition  which  was  so  strangely  recom¬ 
mended.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Cardwell  may  have 
coloured  a  little  highly  their  confidence  in  Irish  loyalty,  but 
they  were,  at  any  rate,  justified  in  crediting  the  people 
whom  Mi-.  Maguire  misrepresents  with  the  absence  of  the 
treasonable  tendencies  which  their  advocate  imputed  to  them. 
Quite  apart  from  any  doubts  of  the  genuine  warmth  of 
Irish  devotion  to  the  Throne,  the  reasons  given  were  amply 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  Colonel  French’s  pro¬ 
position.  Men,  even  of  the  most  unquestioned  loyalty,  who 
have  an  hereditary  taste  for  fighting,  a  positive  passion  for 
fire-arms,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  divide  themselves  into 
hostile  armies,  are  not  pleasant  people  to  have  marching  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  thriving  towns  with  Protestant  rifles 
or  Papist  bayonets  in  their  hands.  There  are  many  towns 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  where  the  rival  factions  are  just 
sufficiently  muzzled  by  the  law  to  keep  their  hands  off  each 
other’s  throats  for  eleven  months  in  every  year.  If  both  parties 
were  armed  and  drilled,  every  month  would  be  a  July,  and 
affairs  like  the  Lurgan  riots,  instead  of  being  an  annual  disgrace, 
would  form  as  regular  a  part  of  the  national  pastimes  as 
reviews  and  sham  fights  are  beginning  to  be  in  England. 
With  all  his  eloquence,  Mr.  Maguire  has  not  yet  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonably  cautious  men,  that  a  sham 
fight  is  a  possibility  in  Ireland.  The  pugnacity  which  is 
justly  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  military  ardour  of  the 
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population,  might  lead  to  real  encounters  between  rival 
regiments,  and  the  extremely  mild  discipline  of  Volunteers 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  restrain  so  martial  a  people  from 
anticipating  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Pope’s  legion 
could  not  well  be  charged  with  any  want  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  if  they  had  kept  quiet 
in  barracks,  Garibaldi  or  Victor  Emmanuel  might  soon 
have  found  them  occupation;  but  even  under  the  Sovereign 
of  their  choice,  Irishmen  could  not  keep  their  hands  off 
brother  volunteers  from  Belgium,  and  General  LamoriciLre 
has  probably  already  repented  his  attempt  to  organize  a 
volunteer  army  out  of  such  hot-headed  recruits.  But  this 
experiment  was  nothing  to  that  on  which  Colonel  French 
would  have  us  venture.  Will  anyone  undertake  to  promise 
that  a  Protestant  regiment  of  Volunteers  would  not  wear 
orange  ribbons  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne, 
or  teach  its  band  to  play  “  Croppies,  lie  down”?  Not  long 
since  an  influential  grand  jury  very  impertinently  lectured 
one  of  the  judges  for  having  mildly  suggested  that  such  prac¬ 
tices  were  not  conducive  to  harmony.  The  gentlemen  of 
this  grand  jury  belong  to  the  class  who  would  be  most  active 
in  getting  up  Volunteer  corps,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  discourage  in  their  recruits  the  playful  habit 
of  insulting  Papists  which  they  regard  as  one  of  the  highest 
privileges  of  Protestant  citizens. 

There  is  something  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  on  the  other 
side.  Bibbon  associations  have  of  late  years  somewhat  de¬ 
clined  in  favour,  in  consequence  of  a  few  unexpected  casualties 
which  have  befallen  some  of  their  most  enterprising  members. 
But  not  a  year  has  passed  since  a  Special  Commission  was 
sent  to  the  North  to  try  a  whole  nest  of  these  cowardly 
assassins ;  and  until  Ireland  is  purged  of  murder  clubs  it 
does  not  seem  advisable  to  encourage  too  much  position  drill. 
The  grand  security  of  society  against  this  danger  has  been 
the  execrably  bad  shooting  of  the  gentlemen  who  lie  in  wait 
behind  stone  walls,  and  almost  always  miss  their  mark.  Not 
one  felonious  shot  in  twenty  brings  down  its  victim;  but  if 
Enfield  rifles  and  target  practice  were  within  reach  of  the 
whole  population,  a  new  stimulus  might  be  given  to  a  con¬ 
spiracy  which  appears  to  be  languishing  for  want  of  success. 
When  all  these  drawbacks  are  taken  into  consideration,  we 
believe  that  most  Irishmen  will  agi’ee  with  Lord  Palmerston 
that,  in  spite  of  their  loyalty,  they  are  scarcely  ripe  for  a 
movement  which  can  only  be  safe  in  a  country  where  party 
animosities  and  private  revenge  are  controlled  by  an  instinc¬ 
tive  reverence  for  law  and  order  which  has  not  yet  become 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  Irish  nationality. 


J.  E.  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

rTIHE  last  number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  contains  an  attack 
4  upon  the  principles  of  political  economy,  the  style  and 
object  of  which  would  render  the  authorship  sufficiently  obvious 
even  without  the  addition  of  the  well-known  initials  J.  B.  This 
circumstance  alone  would  entitle  the  article  to  attention;  but 
it  has  an  intrinsic  interest  independent  of  its  authorship.  There 
are  signs  in  almost  every  department  of  literature  of  the  growth 
of  one  of  those  schools  of  thought  which  form  what  may 
be  described  as  eddies  of  the  general  current  of  opinion. 
The  set  of  opinions  which  J.  B.  advocates  is  not  likely  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  great  influence  amongst  people  of  education,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  those  who  have  a  romantic  liking  for 
opinions  of  which  the  application  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole 
structure  of  society ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  their 
popularity  amongst  the  lower  classes  will  be  almost  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  falsehood  and  to  their  danger. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  this  school  is,  in  one  form  or 
another^  socialism;  aud  the  essence  of  socialism  is  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  ot  labour — and  ultimately,  of  course,  the  distribution  of 
property — should  be  regulated,  not  by  the  unrestrained  action  of 
the  wills  of  individuals,  each  determining  his  own  conduct  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  views,  but  by  laws  founded  on  some  general 
theory  as  to  the  amount  of  property  which  it  is  desirable  that 
individuals  should  possess,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  they 
should  perform.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  sentiment  that 
the  poor  are  worse  off  than  they  ought  to  be  in  comparison  with 
the  rich— that  this  is  the  fault  of  what  is  called  society — and 
that  society  ought  to  be  reorganized  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  it.  The  sentiment  is  expressed  in  many 
v  ays  and  on  many  different  occasions.  It  has  frequently  found 
utterance  in  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  relation 
to  the  late  strikes ;  and  the  most  emphatic  form  in  which  it  has 
been  embodied  is  that  of  a  protest  against  the  notion  that  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  are  to  be  regulated 
on  the  principles  of  political  economy.  These  protests  have 
usually  proceeded  from  men  obscure  in  station  and  deficient  in 
education.  J.  1L  has.  given  them  a  degree  of  definiteness, 
and,  as  lar  as  his  authority  goes,  of  weight,  which  no  other  writer 
equally  well  known  has  attached  to  them.  His  article  is,  charac¬ 


teristically  enough,  exactly  like  a  sermon.  It  is  provided  with  a 
text,  “  I  will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee ;”  and  it  is 
written  with  that  dogmatic  self-confidence  which,  however  offen¬ 
sive,  is  perhaps  hardly  avoidable  in  the  pulpit,  unless  the  preacher 
appreciates  his  own  position  more  correctly  than  usual,  but  which 
is  an  impertinence  when  a  writer  addresses  the  public  upon  any 
subject  of  common  interest,  and  especially  on  a  subject  of  which 
he  possesses  no  special  knowledge,  and  on  which  he  has  expended 
no  special  study. 

The  main  propositions  of  the  article  are  as  follows.  It  begins 
with  stating  that  the  “  idea  at  the  root  ”  of  political  economy  is 
that  “  the  social  affections  are  accidental  and  disturbing  elements 
in  human  nature,  but  avarice  and  the  desire  of  progress  are  con¬ 
stant  elements.”  The  economist,  lie  continues,  says,  “Let  us 
eliminate  the  inconstants,  and,  considering  the  human  being 
merely  as  a  covetous  machine,  examine  by  what  laws  of  labour, 
purchase,  and  sale  the  greatest  accumulative  result  of  wealth  is 
obtainable.  Those  laws  once  determined,  it  will  be  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  afterwards  to  introduce  as  much  of  the  disturbing  affec¬ 
tionate  element  as  he  chooses,  and  to  determine  for  himself  the 
result  on  the  new  conditions  supposed.”  The  objection  to  this 
process  is,  that  the  “  affectionate  element  ”  operates  “  not  mathe¬ 
matically,  but  chemically.”  That  is,  it  alters  the  nature  of  tliat  on 
which  the  desire  of  wealth  operates  (namely,  the  human  being)  in 
such  a  way  that  the  desire  of  wealth  does  not  produce  its  natural 
effects.  The  inference  is,  that  political  economy  is  irrelevant  to 
the  discussion  of  what  J.  B.  calls  “  vital  problems” — strikes,  for 
example,  in  the  presence  of  which  “  the  political  economists  are 
helpless — practically  mute.”  A  number  of  illustrations  of  this 
are  given  from  various  departments  of  life.  Servants,  it  is  said, 
and  soldiers  cannot  be  treated  on  politico-economical  principles. 
The  true  principle  is  equality  of  wages.  “  The  natural  and  right 
system  respecting  all  labour  is,  that  it  should  be  paid  at  a  fixed 
rate,  but  the  good  workman  employed  and  the  bad  workman  un¬ 
employed;”  and  this  system,  he  observes,  is  already  in  force  in 
respect  to  the  higher  professions.  “  You  pay  with  equal  fee,  con¬ 
tentedly,  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon  your  soul,  and  the  good 
and  bad  workmen  upon  your  body;  much  more  may  you  pay,  con¬ 
tentedly,  with  equal  fees  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon  your 
house.”  Equality  of  payment  is  to  be  secured  by  making 
employment  assured  and  continuous,  because  modern  commerce 
tends  to  irregularity  of  employment,  and  therefore  to  large 
but  irregular  wages,  as  “  men  must  get  more  daily  pay',  if  on  the 
average  they  can  only  calculate  on  work  three  days  a  week,  than 
they  would  require  if  they  were  sure  of  work  six  days  a  week.” 
Merchants  ought,  therefore,  so  to  regulate  their  business  as  to 
produce  continuity,  and  to  prevent  irregularity,  of  wages;  and 
their  obligation  to  do  so  arises  from  the  fact  that  their  true  func¬ 
tion — which  “people  never  have  had  clearly  explained  to  them,” 
and  upon  which  “I  [J.  B.]  should  like  the  reader  to  be  very  clear” 
— is  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  There 
are,  it  appears,  five  intellectual  professions  in  all  civilized  nations 
— soldiers,  who  are  to  defend;  pastors,  to  teach;  physicians,  to 
keep  in  health;  lawyers,  to  enforce  justice;  and  merchants,  to 
provide  for  the  nation.  All  of  them  are  bound  “  on  due  occa¬ 
sion  to  die  for  the  nation,”  and  are  respected  because  it  is 
expected  of  them  that  they  will  do  so.  It  is  the  merchant’s 
duty  to  provide  for  the  nation  “  irrespective  of  fee,  at  any  cost, 
or  for  quite  the  contrary  of  fee.”  That  is  to  say,  “  he 
has  to  understand  to  the  very  root  the  qualities  of  the 
thing  he  deals  in,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  and  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  and  he  has  to  apply  all  his  sagacity  and  energy  to 
the  producing  or  obtaining  it  in  a  perfect  state,  and  distributing 
it  at  the  cheapest  possible  price  where  it  is  most  needed.” 
“Bather  than  fail  in  any  engagement,  or  consent  to  any  dete¬ 
rioration,  adulteration,  or  unjust  and  exorbitant  price  of  that 
which  he  provides,  he  is  bound  to  meet  fearlessly  any  form  of 
distress,  poverty,  or  labour  which  may,  through  maintenance  of 
these  points,  come  upon  him.”  The  merchant,  moreover,  “  in  his 
office  as  governor  of  the  men  employed  by  him,”  is  “  invested 
with  a  distinctly  paternal  authority  and  responsibility,”  and  it  is 
his  duty,  “  in  any  commercial  crisis  or  distress,”  to  “  take  the 
suffering  of  it  with  his  men,  and  even  to  take  more  of  it  for 
himself  than  he  allows  his  men  to  feel,”  as  the  captain  of  a  ship 
should  be  the  last  man  to  leave  the  wreck.  This  singular 
paper  concludes,  like  ancient  theological  decrees,  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  anathema  in  the  following  words  : — “  All  this  is 
true,  and  that  not  partially  nor  theoretically,  but  everlast¬ 
ingly  and  practically :  all  other  doctrine  than  this  respecting 
matters  political  being  false  in  premisses,  absurd  in  deduction, 
and  impossible  in  practice  consistently  with  any  progressive  state 
of  national  life ;  all  the  life  which  we  now  possess  as  a  nation 
showing  itself  in  the  resolute  denial  and  scorn  by  a  few  strong 
minds  and  faithful  hearts  of  the  economic  principles  taught  to 
our  multitudes;  wffiich  principles,  so  far  as  accepted,  lead  straight 
to  our  national  destruction.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exhibit  in  any  moderate  space  the 
whole  morbid  anatomy  of  this  extravagant  performance.  It 
could  only  be  adequately  described  by  an  inversion  of  its  own 
conclusion.  “  All  this  is  false,  and  that  not  partially  nor 
theoretically,  but  everlastingly  and  practically,  being  false 
in  premisses,  absurd  in  deduction,  and  impossible  in 
practice  consistently  with  any  progressive  state  of  national 
life.”  All  that  can  be  done  hero  is  to  expose  the  total  absurdity 
of  a  fewr  of  its  leading  propositions.  In  the  first  place,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  political  economy  upon  which  the  whole  argument  is 
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based,  is  not  only  arrogant,  hasty,  and  false,  but  unjust  in  the 
highest  degree  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  writers 
and  thinkers.  The  excuse  for  the  scornful  contumely  with  which 
•T.  R.  refers  to  a  list  of  names  which  comprises,  amongst  others, 
those  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  is  that  they 
ventured  to  show  how  the  desire  of  gain  would  act  if  its  action 
were  considered  in  itself  and  without  reference  to  the  operation 
of  the  aflections  ;  and  to  prove  the  folly  of  this  proceeding,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  affections  operate  on  the  desire  of  gain,  “  not 
mathematically,  but  chemically.”  If  this  metaphor  means 
anything  precise,  it  must  mean  that  the  presence  of  the  aflections 
changes  the  nature  of  the  desire  of  gain,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
present  fis  a  distinct  element  in  the  character  of  an  affectionate 
man.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any 
distinct  assertion  whatever  as  to  human  conduct ;  for  it  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  ambition,  love,  resentment,  and 
all  other  human  passions,  are  acted  on  by  each  other  “chemi¬ 
cally,  and  not  mathematically,”  and  that  they  do  not  therefore 
exist  as  distinct  elements  in  human  character,  and  that  all  specu¬ 
lation  or  legislation  founded  on  the  assumption  of  their  acting  in 
a  regular  and  normal  manner  proceeds  on  a  mistake.  No 
one  is  absurd  enough  to  act  or  to  think  upon  this  principle.  The 
independent  existence  and  action  of  various  passions  is  just  as 
much  a  fact  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature  as  any  other. 
Desires  of  various  kinds  are  the  motive  power  without  which  life 
would  stagnate.  It  is  impossible  to  give,  or  even  to  conceive, 
any  reason  for  any  exertion  whatever,  except  that  somebody 
wants  something  which  he  has  not  got.  The  difference  between 
a  selfish  and  an  unselfish  act  is  only  that  the  one  provides  for  a 
man’s  own  wants,  and  the  other  for  those  of  some  one  else ;  but  in 
each  case  wants  and  desires  are  presumed,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  them  to  any  good  purpose  unless  they  are  considered 
separately. 

The  ground  upon  which  J.  R.  objects  to  the  method  on 
which  the  political  economists  proceed  fails  entirely.  The  impu¬ 
tation  which  his  language  conveys,  that  their  theories  are  mean 
and  selfish,  is  as  unjust  as  his  objection  is  foolish.  It  no  more 
follows  that  a  man  who  shows  how  the  desire  of  gain  acts  is 
selfish  and  avaricious,  than  that  a  man  is  a  materialist  who 
shows  how  disease  affects  the  body  without  referring  to  the 
mind.  The  political  economist  tells  people  the  way  to  get  rich ; 
the  physician  tells  them  howto  keepwell;  the  lawyer  informs 
them  of  their  legal  rights  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  say 
how  much  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  wealth,  riches,  or 
the  enforcement  of  legal  claims.  It  may  be  wise  and  right  to 
sacrifice  any  or  all  of  these  objects,  but  the  sacrifice  cannot  even 
be  recognised  as  such  unless  the  mode  of  attaining  the  benefits 
sacrificed  is  understood.  The  imputation  that  political  econo¬ 
mists  have  advocated  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  production  of 
wealth,  is  false  in  fact  as  to  the  most  distinguished  of  their  num¬ 
ber — Adam  Smith,  for  example,  and  Mr.  J.  Mill.  Mr.  Mill  has 
maintained  that  the  problem  of  production  is  solved,  and  that 
the  great  problem  of  political  economy  for  the  future  will  be 
that  of  distribution;  and  Adam  Smith  was  an  advocate  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  on  political  grounds,  though  he  stated  the  eco¬ 
nomical  objections  to  them. 

*But,  says  J.  R.,  political  economy  has  failed  in  fact.  Political 
economists  are  mute  in  the  presence  of  strikes.  This  is  just  like 
saying  that  mathematics  fail  in  fact  because  projectiles  do  not 
fall  in  parabolas — or  that  mechanics  are  of  no  use  to  the  builder, 
because  they  give  no  information  as  to  the  strength  of  materials. 
Of  course  political  economy  does  not  solve  every  question  which 
strikes  suggest,  but  it  does  solve  some  questions  which  are 
extremely  important  elements  in  the  case.  It  completely 
solves  this  problem — what  are  the  powers  of  the  masters  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  men  on  the  other,  assuming  each  to  act  to¬ 
wards  the  other  with  an  exclusive  view'  to  their  own  money 
interest  P  Supposing  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  remain  un¬ 
altered,  this  is  certainly  not  the  only  question  at  issue  ;  but  it 
is  a  highly  important  one,  and  where  the  feelings  of  the  two 
parties  are  at  once  hostile  and  powerfully  excited,  so  that  they 
are  likely  to  do  their  worst  to  each  other,  it  is  for  the  time  the 
most  important  of  all.  An  exact  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  war.  Negotiations  for  peace  can  hardly  be  successfully 
conducted  unless  the  contending  parties  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  military  position  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  fact  that 
the  Allies  held  the  south  and  the  Russians  the  north  side  of 
Sebastopol,  and  that  the  military  resources  of  the  combatants 
bore  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  had,  and  deserved  to  have, 
an  immense  influence  on  the  terms  of  the  peace,  though  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  original  question 
at  issue. 

"What  the  political  economist  has  to  say  about  strikes  is 
simply  this.  The  masters  have  it  in  their  power  to  starve  out 
the  men  or  to  hire  others.  The  men  have  it  in  their  power,  at 
the  utmost,  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a  particular  trade  below  the 
average  profits  of  capital.  The  masters  can  meet  this  by  invest¬ 
ing  their  capital  in  some  other  business,  but  the  men  cannot 
labour  in  any  other  trade.  The  consequence  is  that  the  masters 
have  the  upper  hand  of  the  men,  and  political  economy  adds  the 
information  that  to  deprive  them  of  this  advantage  by  legislation 
would  diminish  the  power  of  producing  wealth  which  the  nation 
at  present  possesses.  Surely  this  is  as  important  a  contribution 
to  the  discussion  respecting  strikes  as  could  w'ell  be  made.  It 
does  not  entirely  solve  it.  It  does  not  exclude  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  socialist  legislation,  which  come  in  substance  to  this — • 


that  it  would  improve  the  position  of  the  workmen  sufficiently  to 
justify  its  expense  and  inconvenience.  This  question  cannot  be 
solved  on  economical  grounds  alone,  but  it  can  hardly  be  even 
stated  without  reference  to  them. 

The  assertion  that  the  question  of  strikes  is  the  first  “vital 
problem”  which  political  economists  have  had  to  solve,  is 
probably  even  more  absurd  than  the  assertion  that  they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it.  The  qualification  is  necessary,  because  the 
vifgue  term  “vital  problem”  may  mean  a  thousand  things ;  but 
if  currency,  free-trade,  and  the  Poor-law  involve  “vital  problems,” 
whatever  they  may  be,  the  political  economists  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  for  themselves.  If  any  modern  legislation  has  raised  the 
moral  character  and  social  position  of  the  poor,  it  is  the  new 
Poor-law ;  and  yet  it  was  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  the  chief  attraction  of  that 
measure  to  some'  of  its  most  prominent  advocates  was  the  pro¬ 
spect  which  it  afforded  of  social  improvement.  Before  J.  R. 
indulges  in  violent  expressions  of  silly  anger  against  political 
economy,  he  should  recollect,  not  merely  the  intellectual  power 
of  some  of  the  objects  of  his  contempt,  but  the  philanthropic 
zeal  of  others.  It  is  an  impertinence  in  any  man  to  despise  at 
once  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Chalmers. 

The  next  of  J.  R.’s  positions  to  be  considered  here  is  his  state¬ 
ment  that  all  labour  ought  to  be  paid  equally — good  workmen 
being  employed,  and  bad  ones  being  unemployed — and  his  as¬ 
sertion  that  this  practice  prevails  at  present  in  all  the  higher 
callings.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  absurdity  or  the 
crucdty  of  the  principle,  or  the  audacity  of  the  statement,  is  most 
remarkable.  Good  shoemakers  are  to  be  employed,  bad  shoe¬ 
makers  are  to  be  unemployed,  in  order  to  prevent  an  inequality 
of  wages.  Is  J.  R.  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  inequality  between 
five  shillings  and  nothing  per  day  ?  Or  does  he  think  that  it 
would  be  a  great  impx-ovement  on  the  present  state  of  the  lower 
classes  if  all  the  inferior  workmen  were  starved  ?  How,  again, 
does  this  accurate  reasoner  divide  the  industrial  sheep  and  goats  ? 
It  is  rather  an  important  question,  as  all  the  sheep  are  to  live  in 
plenty,  and  all  the  goats  to  be  starved  to  death — unless,  indeed, 
they  become  good  workmen,  which  they  will  have  no  chance  of 
doing  without  practice.  The  assertion  that  in  all  the  higher 
professions  the  principle  of  equal  payment  prevails  is  so  absurd 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  it.  A  distinguished  lawyer  or 
surgeon  gets  higher  fees  than  one  who  is  not  distinguished. 
The  professions  which  are  endowed  or  salaried — such  as  the 
Church  and  the  Army — are  avowedly  not  conducted  entirely 
on  economical  principles.  A  rich  living  or  a  lucrative  com¬ 
mand  is  not,  and  is  not  supposed  to  be,  invariably  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  value  to  be  received  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  one,  the 
higher  the  presumed  capacity  the  higher  is  the  pay.  The 
bishop  is  presumed  to  be  an  abler  man  than  the  curate,  and  the 
general  than  the  subaltern  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when 
the  income  to  be  received  in  future  by  bishops  was  regulated  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  its  amount  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  consideration  that  it  ought  to  be  of  such  an  amount  that  the 
most  enterprising  and  successful  members  of  the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion  ought  to  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  pi’izes  equal  in 
value  to  the  prizes  of  other  liberal  professions.  The  whole  foun¬ 
dation  for  J.  R.’s  marvellous  assertion  is,  that  in  several  pro¬ 
fessions  particular  services  have  acquired  a  conventional  value 
independent  of  the  different  efficiency  of  the  services  themselves. 
This  is  the  case  with  physicians’  opinions.  J.  R.  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  this  fact  only  gives  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
principle  which  he  denies.  Speaking  generally,  the  reason 
why  a  man  consults  a  second-rate  instead  of  a  first-rate 
physician  is,  that  he  gets  a  larger  amount  of  his  time  and 
attention  for  his  money.  In  practice,  a  physician  of  first-rate 
eminence  receives  a  great  many  more  fees  from  a  given  patient  in 
a  given  time  than  an  inferior  one.  It  is  of  coarse  one  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  skill  that  a  good  workman  is  in  more  demand  than  a 
bad  one,  and  in  particular  cases  it  may  be  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  reward  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that 
any  profession  exists  in  which  all  workmen  above  a  certain  level 
of  skill  receive  equal  wages,  and  all  below  it  receive  none  at  all. 

The  notion  that  equal  wages  can  be  secured  by  continuous 
employment  proceeds  upon  a  fallacy  as  absurd  as  the  opinion 
that  equal  wages  are  desirable  in  themselves.  “  Men,”  says 
J.  R.,  “must  get  more  daily  pay  if,  on  the  average,  they  can 
only  calculate  on  work  three  clays  a  week,  than  they  would  re¬ 
quire  if  they  were  sure  of  work  six  days  a  week.”  He  neglects 
the  obvious  alternative  that  they  may  go  without  the  additional 
pay.  The  measure  of  wages  under  our  present  system  (of  which 
J.  R.  seems  to  be  speaking  here)  is  not  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  livelihood,  but  the  demand  which  exists  for  labour.  On 
J.  R.’s  principle,  wages  ought  to  rise  as  employment  becomes 
scanty  and  precarious.  Nothing,  however,  really  rises  except 
the  poor-rate. 

J.  R.’s  view' of  the  position  and  obligations  of  professional  men 
is  perhaps  the  most  absurd  of  all  his  doctrines.  If  adopted,  it 
would  produce  nothing  but  a  system  of  caste  slavery.  It  is  not  the 
physician’s  business  to  “keep  the  nation  in  health,”  or  the  lawyer’s 
“  to  enforce  justice  in  it,”  or  the  merchant’s  to  “  pi’ovidc  for  it,” 
unless  they  are  set  in  motion  by  others.  If  it  were  their  duty, 
they  ought  to  be  invested  (as  J.  R.  seems  to  suppose  lawyers  are 
already  invested)  with  the  corresponding  power.  And  indeed  he 
is  obviously  of  opinion  that  this  ought  to  be  so  with  merchants. 
They  are,  he  says,  “governors  of  their  men;”  they  have  a  “  dis¬ 
tinctly  paternal  authority  over  them  and  they  ought  to  submit 
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to  any  extremities  ratlier  than  sell  their  goods  at  an  “  unjust  or 
exorbitant  price,”  or  fail  to  supply  them  iu  the  quarter  where 
they  are  most  required.  Let  this  sort  of  talk  be  examined 
with  reference,  first,  to  the  workmen,  and,  next,  to  the 
public.  If  it  has  any  meaning,  it  must  mean  that  the  work¬ 
men  ouitlit  to  be  slaves.  If  the  merchant  is  bound  to  go  on 
with  his  operations  at  the  expense  of  utter  ruin,  the  workmen 
must  be  bound  to  do  the  same.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  captain  is  to  stay  by  the  ship  till  site  sinks,  but  that  the 
sailors  are  to  leave  \i  hen  they  please.  At  present,  a  master  can 
only  turn  off  his  workman  if  lie  does  not  like  him.  In  J.  K.’s 
Utopia  he  ought  to  have  the  right  of  forcibly  detaining  his 
person,  and  forcibly  compelling  him  to  serve ;  and  this  is  slavery 
in  its  simplest  form.  The  merchant  is  to  determine  on  his 
operations,  and  to  carry  them  out  at  the  expense,  if  need  be,  of 
utter  ruin ;  the  men  in  his  employ  are  to  back  him  at  the  ex¬ 
pense,  of  course,  of  their  utter  ruin;  and  all  other  doctrine 
than  this,  in  matters  political,  is  “  false  in  premisses,  absurd  in  de¬ 
duction,  and  impossible  in  practice.” 

The  application  of  this  astounding  doctrine  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  is  as  monstrous  as  its  application  to  the  workmen. 
How  is  the  merchant  to  “provide  for  the  ration?”  How  is 
a  brewer  to  know  how  much  beer,  and  what  sort  of  beer,  the 
nation  requires  ?  At  present  nothing  is  more  simple.  He 
supplies  the  demand  which  he  finds  by  experience  to  exist,  and 
he  puts  upon  his  beer  the  price  which  pays  him  best.  J.  It. 
thinks  this  proceeding  atrocious.  The  brewers  are  to  “  provide 
beer  for  the  nation.”  All  brewers,  therefore,  must  ascertain  how 
much  beer  ought  to  be  drunk,  the  tailors  should  determine  what 
clothes  are  to  be  worn,  and  so  on  ;  and  they  are  to  carry  out 
their  views,  if  need  be,  at  the  expense  of  ruin.  What  the  results 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  on  the  public  convenience  it  is 
easy  to  imagine. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  determination  to  be  impressive  and 
original,  and  to  throw  a  sort  of  devotional  phraseology  over  every 
department  of  life  blinds  a  man  to  the  simplest  truth.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  that  which  is  the  sine  qud  non  in  any  profession 
whatever  may  be  said  to  be  its  essence.  A  doctor  may  have 
every  virtue  and  accomplishment  under  heaven,  hut  unless  he  can 
cure  sick  people,  he  has  failed.  Fighting  is  the  same  to  a  soldier, 
and  art  to  a  painter.  Profit  stands  precisely  in  this  position  to  a 
merchant.  His  profit  is  not  a  stipend  for  the  discharge  of  a 
public  or  private  duty.  It  is  that  which  constitutes  his  success. 
If  a  merchant  carried  on  his  affairs  on  the  most  enlightened  and  pa¬ 
triotic  principles,  conceiving  the  true  interest  of  the  public  much 
belter  than  the  public,  and  providing  for  their  wants  in  the  most 
skilful  manner,  still,  if  he  did  not  make  profits,  he  would  sooner  or 
later  become  a  bankrupt,  and  could  trade  no  more.  To  go  on  trad¬ 
ing  at  a  loss  is  simply  impossible.  Profit,  then,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
all  commerce,  and  is  the  one  indispensable  point  which  cannot  be 
given  up.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  merchants  should 
care  for  nothing  but  profit,  for  there  are  other  and  higher  objects 
than  the  successful  prosecution  of  one’s  ordinary  calling  ;  but  the 
more  profit  he  makes,  the  better  he  does  his  business  as  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  greater  is  the  service  which  he  renders  to  the 
public  in  his  professional  capacity.  He  is  to  die,  says  J.  B„ 
rather  lhan  sell  his  wares  at  an  exorbitant  price;  but  what  does 
this  mean  ?  11c  is  to  die,  rather  than  reserve  a  certain  number  of 
wares  to  satisfy  some  extraordinarily  urgent  requisition  for 
them.  This  may  be  very  heroic  in  the  merchant,  but  would  not 
he  so  pleasant  for  his  customers.  J.  P.  would  probably  say  it  was 
very  wrong  to  sell  wheat  at  famine  prices  in  a  famine.  It  would 
be  well  if  he  would  explain  whether  there  are  any  other  means 
by  which,  in  such  times,  food  could  be  economized.  The  plain 
truth  is,  that  people  who  try  to  be  above  their  business  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  their  benevolence.  Merchants  incidentally 
confer  great  benefits  on  mankind,  just  as  sheep  and  oxen  do  by 
fattening;  but  it  would  he  as  absurd  in  a  merchant  to  try  to 
benefit  the  public  by  “  providing  for”  them,  as  it  would  be  in  an 
ox  to  try  to  feed  himself  up  into  particularly  digestible  steaks. 
The  general  framework  of  society  provides  for  the  one  object,  and 
the  butcher  for  the*  other. 


ME.  KINGLAKE  AND  THE  FEENCH  EMPEEOE. 

MU.  KINGLAKE’S  famous  statement  has  produced  the 
sensation  throughout  Germany  which  might  have  been 
expected.  The  reserve  of  the  French  press  upon  the  subject  is 
remarkable.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Kinglake’s  assertion  is  one 
which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  But  it  is  one,  let  us 
remember,  that  might  at  least  have  been  contradicted.  The 
Paris  journals  have  received  it  in  solemn  silence.  Their  sense  of 
dignity  is  not  usually  so  strong  as  to  render  them  thus  patient  of 
misconstruction.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  reporting,  criticising, 
and  replying  to  the  observations  of  English  newspapers.  Their 
master  himself  does  not  occasionally  disdain  to  wield  a  contro¬ 
versial  pen  against  calumniators  less  distinguished  and  charges 
less  specific.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  libel,  if  libel  it  be,  is  too 
improbable  to  require  disproof,  or  of  too  little  importance  to 
demand  attention.  All  Germany  is  being  agitated  by  it.  People 
are  everywhere  asking  whether  it  be  true ;  and,  if  it  be  not  true, 
\; by  a  report  so  prejudicial  to  T reneh  loyalty  is  allowed  to  spread 
and  gather  force  for  want  ol  a  little  contradiction.  Still  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  silent.  V,  lien  general  accusations  of 
restlessness  and  ambition  are  brought  against  him  he  can  he 


eloquent  in  reply.  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  Liverpool  merchants, 
the  Tipperary  Examiner,  and  even  the  Times  itself,  have 
been  in  their  time  the  recipients  of  Imperial  apology  and  self- 
defence.  When  an  English  politician  whose  reputation  for 
sincerity  is  known,  and  whose  accuracy  has  been  tested,  brings 
a  specific  charge,  names  flie  hour  and  the  occasion,  and  when 
all  Germany  and  England  are  waiting  for  an  answer,  not  a 
French  Minister,  not  a  French  editor,  not  a  single  pamphleteer 
opens  his  mouth.  French  papers  have  no  time  to  notice  attacks 
so  trivial.  The  dignity  of  M.  Grandguillot  and  M.  de  la 
Guerronnidre  does  not  permit  them  to  contend  with  any  but 
anonymous  assailants.  The  French  Emperor  points  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  for  all  his  reply. 

Mr.  Kinglake  is  a  careful  and  truthful  man,  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  supposed  to  have  means  of  obtaining  political  in¬ 
formation  beyond  those  possessed  by  ordinary  persons.  One 
statement  at  all  events  which  ho  made  upon  a  similar  occasion, 
has  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  strangely  accurate,  Suph  a 
grave  assertion  as  this  last  must  at  least  bo  supported  by 
evidence  which,  iu  his  eyes,  appears  of  the  very  highest  authority. 
As  none  were  present  at  the  Villafranca  conference  but  the  two 
Imperial  interlocutors,  the  number  of  informants  who  could  give 
any  intelligence  that  a  wise  man  would  accept  as  trustworthy 
upon  the  subject  of  their  conversation  is  necessarily  limited. 
Those  acquainted  with  Continental  Courts  might  easily  exhaust 
the  list  upon  their  fingers.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficieut  to 
assume  that  Mr.  Kinglake,  w  ho  is  aware  of  the  secret  nature  of  tho 
interview  in  question,  is  satisfied  with  the  source  from  which  he 
derives  information  as  to  its  details.  Germans,  indeed,  who  are 
more  interested  than  even  Englishmen  in  investigating  and 
probing  the  story,  go  further.  The  leading  journal  of  Germany, 
whose  Paris  correspondence  is  notorious  for  its  accuracy,  and 
which  is  regarded  by  the  well-informed  abroad  as  enjoying  pecu¬ 
liar  opportunities  for  getting  at  the  truth,  does  not  hesitate  to 
designate  Mr.  Kinglake’s  authority  by  name.  The  personage 
mentioned  is  one  who.  both  by  blood  and  by  position,  stands  in 
close  proximity  to  the  French  throne,  and  is  suspected  by  some 
of  playing  the  part  of  a  Philippe  Egalite  to  the  Second  Empire. 
His  intimate  relations  with  the  present  monarch  of  France,  and 
more  particularly  the  mysterious  influence  which  one  whose  place 
he  has  recently  inherited  possessed  in  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries, 
might  account,  it  is  said,  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
a  conversation  at  which  he  was  all  but  present.  Decent  political 
disappointments  or  domestic  differences,  which  are  no  secrets  in 
the  Paris  world,  would  render  it  not  impossible,  so  it  is  thought, 
that  he  might  catch  at  the  first  occasion  w  hich  presented  itself 
for  revenging  past  slights  and  re-establishing  his  waning  pow'er. 
As  Napoleon  III.  was  not  the  only  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  tite-a-Ute  meeting  with 
Francis  Joseph  on  the  eventful  day  of  Villafranca,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  is  not  so  devoid  of  plausibility 
as  it  at  first  appears.  The  only  semi-official  article  in  the  Paris 
press  which  seems  to  have  been  called  forth  by  Mr.  Kinglake’s 
accusation  is  a  curious  and  almost  incomprehensible  one.  A 
mysterious  communication  by  M.  Grandguillot  appeared  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  Constiiidionnel,  which,  witliout  referring 
directly  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  denounced  certain  unnamed  per¬ 
sonages  as  men  who  had  not  scrupled  to  play  false  to  France 
by  communicating  State  intelligence  to  their  country’s  enemies. 
“  II  y  a  dans  ce  pays  des  homines  assez  aveugles  par  leurs 
passions  personelles,  assez  esclaves  de  leurs  interets  prives, 
pour  propager  chez  les  peuples  etrangers  des  bruits  qui  pro- 
duisent  le  malaise  dont  souflfe  l’Furope,  et  qui  entretienneut 
contre  la  France  la  defiance.  Nous  ne  uommerous  per- 
sonne,  mais  nous  souleverons  les  masques  de  fapon  it  ce  que 

les  figures  soient  parfaitement  recounaissables . Depuis 

six  mois,  il  ne  faut  qu’ouvrir  les  yeux  pour  constater  a  cliaque 
pas  1’alliance  des  ullramontains  area  les  philosophes  eclectiques 

et  les  atliees . avec  ces  hommes  de  toutes  les  couleurs  qui, 

poursuivant  une  popularity  que  leur  talent  sent  ne  povrrait  teur 
donner,  la  cherchent  dans  les  exageralions  de  la  demagogie.” 
Such  is  the  significant  and  strange  language  of  an  article  w  hich 
professes  to  be  w  ritten  for  the  w  ise  to  read. 

The  interest  awakened  in  Germany  by  Mr.  Kinglake’s  state¬ 
ment  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  contributed  to  the  general  desire  felt 
in  that  part  of  the  Continent  that  Prussia  and  Austria  should  be 
united.  The  recent  meeting  at  Toplitz,  following  so  closely  as  it 
did  upon  the  Baden  conference,  has  been  saluted  by  all  the 
patriotic  journals  of  Germany  with  a  burst  of  congratulation. 
The  Donau  Zeitung,  the  recognised  and  official  organ  of  Count 
Kechberg,  speaks  ot  the  interview'  as  an  event  which  w  ill  carry  joy 
to  the  heart  of  every  German.  Divided  still  upon  questions  of 
federal  administration  and  internal  arrangement,  the  German 
nation  henceforward  is  of  one  mind  as  regards  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  "When  the  wolf  is  at  the  door,  the  watch-dogs  must  be 
friends  among  themselves.  For  Austria,  indeed,  no  other  prudent 
course  remained  open  than  that  which  she  has  adopted.  Austria 
cannot  be  less  German  than  Prussia  without  abandoning  the 
hegemony  to  her  rival.  When  Francis  Joseph  forgets  that  he  is 
a  German  Prince,  the  rest  of  Germany  will  remember  it  no  longer. 
The  happiest  sign  of  the  times  is  the  disposition  which  the  Court 
of  Vienna  shows  to  abandon  the  State  traditions  of  a  reactionary 
party,  and  to  bestow  liberal  institutions  upon  its  subjects. 
While  Prussia  does  not  recede,  Austria  advances  in  the  path 
of  constitutional  reform.  Thus  French  intrigue  defeats  its 
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own  ends.  The  attempt  to  sow  disaffection  amidst  the  Ger¬ 
man  States  has  resulted  in  their  being  drawn  together.  The 
Toplitz  meeting  is  a  diplomatic  stroke  which  paralyses  all  that 
Napoleon  III.  might  once  have  hoped  from  his  journey  to  Baden 
Baden.  He  played  his  knave,  and  Prussia  and  Austria  have  played 
theking.  Itisstrangethat  theFrench  Emperorshould  not  perceive 
that  even  the  success  of  his  own  theories  would  be  the  death¬ 
blow  to  the  influence  of  France.  So  long  as  France  is  the  apostle 
and  armed  missionary  of  the  idea  of  nationalities,  she  will  have 
power  to  disturb  and  vex  the  Continent;  but  when  once  strong 
and  united  nationalities  gather  round  upon  the  French  frontier, 
the  armed  missionary  will  be  controlled  by  the  presence  of  those 
powerful  societies  which  he  set  himself  to  create.  A  united 
Germany  and  a  united  Italy  will  ensure  the  quiet  of  the  world. 

For  ourselves,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Kinglake’s  statement  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  at  the  present  moment  above  all.  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  seeks  for  a  renewal  of  the  English  alliance.  Is  it  as 
a  pis  ciller  that  he  has  returned  to  his  ancient  loves?  Is  it  because 
he  has  found  his  manoeuvres  fail  elsewhere  that  he  is  anxious 
to  recover  a  friendship  which  an  honest  man  never  would  have 
forfeited?  Foiled  in  Italy,  at  Vienna,  and  at  Baden,  disconcerted 
by  the  sight  of  a  peaceful  nation  arming  for  the  worst,  with 
enemies  on  all  his  quarters,  even  an  intriguer  so  skilled  as  him¬ 
self  may  be  forgiven  for  flinging  down  his  cards  in  positive  despair. 
It  may  be  that  he  is  sincere  this  time.  Sincere  he  certainly 
should  be,  if  wisdom  has  not  deserted  him.  But  with  the 
recollections  of  1 1 1 e  last  year  fresh  upon  our  memories,  it  is  too 
soon  for  him  to  hope  to  lull  all  our  anxiety  at  once.  The  peace- 
mongers  in  the  English  Cabinet  may  indeed  be  willing  to  accept 
on  his  bare  profession  his  promises  of  amity.  Can  it  be  that, 
failing  to  induce  the  Prussian  Urgent  and  the  Austrian  Emperor 
to  forget  that  they  are  German  Princes,  he  has  determined  to 
try  whether  any  here  are  likely  to  forget  that  they  are  English 
Ministers  ? 


THE  LIBERUM  VETO. 

fTIHE  disproportion  between  the  performances  and  the  promises 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  always  drawn  forth  criticisms 
and  complaints  at  the  end  of  every  session.  But  they  have  never 
been  so  loud  and  so  earnest  as  they  are  now.  The  intensity  of  the 
evil  isacknowledged  by  theabundanceof  the  remedies  that  are  pro¬ 
posed.  Lord  Derby  givesthe  Lords  a  lecture uponthe  subject,  which 
was  a  cruel  application  of  vicarious  punishment  to  a  body  of  men 
who  scarcely  ever  open  their  lips  at  all.  Mr.  Ewart  braves  the 
ignominy  of  a  count-out,  in  order  to  propose  that  the  House  shall 
close  a  discussion  when  it  pleases,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
summarily  subjected  to  the  fate  he  meditated  for  others.  His 
motion  had  no  other  result  than  to  add  another  to  the  long  list  of 
unprofitable  orations  w  hich  have  wasted  so  much  of  the  time  he 
seeks  to  save.  By  fits  and  starts  the  Houseof  Commons  has  devoted 
evening  after  evening  to  the  discussion  of  the  question,  with  no 
better  effect  than  to  aggravate  the  evil.  The  difficulty  has 
assumed  the  rank  of  a  disease  in  the  body  politic,  which  every 
one  can  signalize,  and  for  w  hich  no  one  sees  a  cure.  It  is  not 
that  this  session  has  been  more  resultless  than  many  of  its  fore¬ 
fathers  whoso  mortal  remains  repose  in  the  mausoleum  of  Han¬ 
sard.  Parliament  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work,  some  of  which, 
perhaps,  it  may  some  day  w  ish  undone*  We  have  dried  up  for 
ever  many  fountains  of  indirect  taxation  in  favour  of  trades 
which  give  little  employment  to  labour  and  satisfy  no  wants  but 
those  of  luxury.  But  besides  ‘‘the  removal  of  400  obstacles  to 
trade,”  of  which  Mr.  Bright  is  so  proud,  and  the  creation  of 
400  corresponding  gaps  in  the  revenue,  this  session  has  been 
fruitful  in  political  results  of  which  the  Statute-book  will  pre¬ 
serve  no  trace.  It  is  something  to  have  laid  for  a  time  the 
unquiet  spirit  of  Reform,  and  to  have  taken  to  pieces  that  spectre 
of  democracy  which  has  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  our 
statesmen,  and  which  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  transparency 
lit  up  with  the  farthing  rushlight  of  Mr.  Bright’s  genius.  It  is 
not  the  peculiar  barrenness  of  the  session  which  has  so  much 
terrified  the  political  world.  The  alarming  feature  of  the 
present  deadlock  is  the  cause  from  which  it  has  arisen.  The 
doctrine  of  a  minority’s  right  to  obstruct  has  never  been  carried 
so  far,  or  exercised  so  recklessly,  as  in  the  session  which  is  about 
to  close.  Whenever  a  minority  has  been  more  than  usually 
pertinacious,  we  have  seen  evening  after  evening  spent  in  succes¬ 
sive  divisions  on  adjournment,  superfluous  instructions,  and 
speeches  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  wasting  time.  And 
the  alarming  feature  of  the  case  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  mass  of  precedents  which  this  session  has  established  should 
not  beget  a  universal  practice.  There  appears  to  be  no  device  that 
can  secure  us  against  a  spread  of  the  contagion ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  every  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  manceuvres 
which  are  now  confined  to  a  few  Irishmen  and  retired  Indians 
will  soon  become  the  regular  tactics  of  opposition. 

The  case  of  India  is  undoubtedly  an  exceptional  one,  and  we  can 
neither  wonder  nor  complain  thatthe  forms  of  the  House  havebeen 
freely  used  in  order  to  compel  the  attention  of  a  reluctant  and  care¬ 
less  Legislature  to  a  measure  of  portentous  magnitude  and  worse 
than  questionable  policy.  Speaking  generally,  boa  ever,  this  sort  of 
strategy  is  a  suicidal  practice  on  the  part  of  minorities.  They  are 
consuming  the  capital  of  that  enlightened  sympathy  by  which 
alone  they  hold  any  rights  at  all.  At  present,  the  consideration 
with  which  a  minority  is  always  treated  is  the  safety-valve  of  our 
institutions.  They  have  recognised  rights  which  no  one  ever 


seeks  to  curtail.  Whenever  time  is  refused  for  a  deliberate  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  a  small  majority  attempts  to  force  on  a  premature  de¬ 
cision  in  the  face  of  a  progressing  modification  of  opinion  inside 
Parliament  or  out  of  doors,  there  a  minority  may  use,  without 
blame,  every  formality  they  can  lay  hands  on  to  clog  the  undue 
haste  oflegislation.  But  if  this  right  is  to  bo  abused  as  it  has 
been  lately,  it  will  very  soon  cease  to  be  respected.  The  majority 
has  the  physical  power  in  its  hands,  and  it  is  only  by  appealing 
to  something  higher  than  the  mere  fear  of  a  resistance  a  l  outrance 
that  the  minority  is  allowed  for  a  single  moment  to  stand  between 
the  will  of  the  majority  and  its  execution.  As  soon  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  protection  of  the  minority  means  the  power  of  a 
tenth  part  of  the  House,  or  often  less,  to  paralyse  its  action,  all 
more  generous  considerations  will  bo  overborne  by  political 
necessity.  Mr.  Horsman,  whose  special  taste  always  leads  him 
to  cultivate  minorities,  is  preparing  evil  days  for  his  old  age. 
His  recent  persevering  efforts  have  been  well  meant  ;  and 
we  have  never  concealed  our  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  has  fought.  But  it  will  be  more  fatal  to 
his  country  than  any  Indian  Army  Bill,  and  it  will  certainly 
be  more  unsatisfactory  to  himself,  if  the  end  of  his  exertions 
should  be  that  the  proceedings  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
assume  the  expeditiousness  of  the  National  Convention.  The 
first  object  of  a  Legislature  is  to  legislate  ;  and  if  a  minority 
choose  to  make  the  forms  that  protect  them  incompatible  with 
that  object,  they  will  have  nobody  but  themselves  to  thank  for 
the  defenceless  condilion  to  which  they  will  be  reduced.  There 
have  been  before  this  deliberative  bodies  in  the  world  in  which 
single  members  have  possessed  the  power  which  Mr.  Horsman 
seeks  to  acquire,  and  have  arrested  legislation  by  their  own  solitary 
voice  ;  but  then  that  power  was  qualified  by  correctives  which  he 
would  scarcely  relish.  In  the  Polish  Diet  a  single  non-content 
sufficed  to  throw  out  a  measure  ;  but  then  the  said  non-content 
was  forthwith  beheaded.  In  the  Japanese  Cabinet  a  similar 
expedient  is  said  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
unanimity ;  but  then  the  dissentient,  if  such  there  be,  imme¬ 
diately  rips  himself  up.  Lord  Palmerston  would  probably  not 
be  disinclined  to  allow  Mr.  Horsman  a  lib°rum  veto  if  it  were 
accompanied  with  the  Polish  or  the  Japanese  condition. 

No  greater  injury  could  be  imagined  to  Parliamentary  insti¬ 
tutions  than  that  the  minority  should  force  the  majority  to  exert 
its  inherent  power,  and  that  the  coercion  of  rigid  rules  should  be 
substituted  for  the  elastic  play  of  a  good  mutual  understanding. 
The  great  merit  of  our  Constitution  is.  that  the  powers  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  not  rigorously  defined.  It  is  a  combination 
of  powers  theoretically  unlimited,  any  one  of  which,  exerted  with 
the  recklessness  that  has  been  recently  displayed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  bring  the  whole  machine,  to  a  standstill.  If 
Queen,  Lords,  or  Commons  entered  upon  their  duties  in  the 
spirit  of  an  Irish  member,  the  Constitution  would  infallibly 
breakdown.  The  depositaries  of  power  are  credited  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  not  with  Hibernianism  ;  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  century  and  a  half  has  justified  the  presumption.  The 
maker  of  paper  Constitutions  never  does  allow  for  the  play  of 
this  homely  virtue,  and  therefore  his  ingenious  toys  invariably 
come  to  a  bad  end.  He  manuf  etures  on  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  every  possibility,  and  leaving  no  single  weak  point. 
This  principle  excludes  him  from  the  employment  of  co-ordinate 
authorities;  for  if  co-ordinate  authorities  were  to  stretch  their 
power  to  the  utmost,  they  would  arrest  each  other’s  action,  and 
the  machine  must  stop.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a  cata¬ 
strophe  it  is  necessary  to  settle  beforehand  which  authority,  in 
case  of  a  collision,  is  to  remain  master  of  the  field  ;  and  this 
settlement  practically  makes  that  authority  absolute.  If  it 
were  the  rule  that,  whenever  the  two  Houses  disagreed,  new 
Peers  should  always  be  created  to  give  victory  to  the  Commons, 
the  mechanism  would  no  doubt  run  much  more  smoothly,  but  it 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  making  the  House  of  Commons  despotic. 
Theoretically,  there  is  in  Constitution-making  no  middle 
term  between  a  despotism  and  a  dead-lock.  In  the  English 
Constitution  the  common  sense  of  those  who  work  the  machine 
has  set  theory  at  defiance,  and,  while  avoiding  the  despotism  of 
any  one  authority,  has  also  avoided  the  dead-lock.  The  relative 
powers  of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  are  quite  indefinite,  and 
give  rise  to  occasional  conflicts.  If  the  conflict  were  fought  out 
to  extremity,  the  English  Constitution  would  soon  be  a  matter 
of  history.  One  power  or  other  must  end  by  being  the  master. 
But  it  never  is  so  fought  out.  They  always  contrive. to  scramble 
through  their  quarrels  and  come  to  some  settlement  which  is 
bad  grammar  and  worse  sense,  but  whose  very  indistinctness  is 
its  all-atoning  merit.  The  relative  powers  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  in  precisely  the  same 
case.  They  are  not  in  a  condilion  to  please  a  theorist.  If  a 
war  to  the  knife  were  to  take  place  between  the  two,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which,  according  to  strict  form,  would  have  the 
victory.  There  is  nothing  in  theory  to  prevent  the  minority 
from  moving  adjournments  and  speaking  on  them  for  years  in¬ 
stead  of  hours.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  majority,  if'  they 
once  could  get  the  question  put,  from  establishing  regulations 
which  should  crush  the  minority  at  once.  The  common  sense  of 
the  men  who  have  carried  on  our  Government  has  hitherto 
avoided  such  an  issue.  If  it  were  to  be  fought  out,  no  one  can 
doubt  in  whose  hands  the  practical  victory  would  remain.  Rigid 
rules  would  be  laid  down  which  would  secure  that  the  will  of 
the  majority  should  be  speedily  ascertained  and  promptly 
carried  out.  No  doubt  the  machine  would  run  all  the 
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smoother.  There  would  he  an  end  to  the  pranks  of  half 
a  dozen  Irishmen,  keeping  the  whole  House  out  of  their 
beds  for  four  hours  by  incessant  motions  of  adjournment. 
"We  should  never  hear  again  of  the  long  array  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  each  backed  by  a  debate,  drawn  out  against  an  obnoxious 
Indian  Bill.  Legislation  would  be  speedier,  sessions  would  be 
shorter,  the  Statute-book  would  be  fuller.  But  there  would  be 
an  end  also  of  the  secure,  inalienable  freedom  of  discussion  which 
guards  a  minority  from  surprise,  and  the  nation  from  impulso  or 
over-haste ;  and  the  soreness  of  defeat,  to  which  the  satisfaction 
of  making  long  speeches  is  some  sort  of  anodyne,  would  be 
envenomed  by  a  sense  of  oppression.  The  minorities  which 
fight  as  minorities  have  recently  fought  will  be  wholly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loss  of  securities  which  no  minority  elsewhere  enjoys. 
Montalembert  has  said  that  the  stability  of  our  system  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  never  drive  minorities  to  despair.  If  ever 
this  description  should  cease  to  be  true  of  us,  it  will  be  because 
the  minorities  have  driven  the  majorities  to  despair. 


THE  COURT  AT  LUCERNE. 


THE  little  old-fashioned  town  of  Lucerne  has  lately  been  the 
scene  of  unusual  excitement.  Innkeepers  have  actually  been 
overheard  vituperating  the  sudden  rush  of  custom,  and  many  a 
cliarmante  “  Miss"  Anglaise  on  Eigi  bent  has  been  turned  away 
bedless  and  dinnerless  from  those  generally  hospitable  quarters. 
An  extempore  Eoyal  Court  occasioned  the  confusion,  and,  in 
default  of  V ersailles,  Henry  V.,  under  the  semblance  of  a  visit 
to  his  sister,  opened  the  Schweizerhof  to  an  enthusiastic  bevy  of 
pilgrim  Legitimists.  Discrowned  royalty  has  no  doubt  its 
ludicrous  side,  but  Solomon  has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  the  w’ise 
man  who  laughs  at  everything.  In  spite  of  all  the  faults  of 
which  the  Legitimist  party  were  guilty,  both  during  their  fifteen 
years  of  transitory  success  and  the  twice  fifteen  years  of  adver¬ 
sity  in  which  they  have  so  bitterly  atoned  for  all  the  haughtiness 
whereby  they  forfeited  their  dearly  regained  prosperity — in 
spite  of  their  ingratitude  to  England,  and  their  blindness  to  the 
spirit  of  their  own  fellow-countrymen — we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  regard  this  devoted  band  of  victims  of  an  idea  with  ridicule,  or 
this  innocent  exhibition  of  their  feelings  with  contempt.  Doubtless 
at  Naples  and  in  Spain  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  filled  up  the 
measure  of  its  folly  and  misrule.  But  in  Spain  and  in  Naples  a 
Bourbon  is  a  Bourbon,  and  nothing  more — the  symbol  of  foreign 
aggression  and  tyranny.  In  France,  with  all  their  errors  and 
their  crimes,  the  Bourbons  are  the  representatives  of  more 
than  three  centuries  of  European  history.  They  are  Frenchmen, 
not  imported  from  Spain  or  from  Naples  (the  correlative  of  the 
Bourbon  position  in  Italy  and  the  Peninsula),  nor  yet  swarmed 
from  the  robber  hills  of  a  half-civilized  island  which  has  not  yet 
earned  a  century's  claim  to  be  called  French.  In  short,  the 
Comte  de  Chatnbord,  with  all  the  misfortune  of  being  a  Bourbon, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  Capet,  and  the  head  of  that  ancient 
and  celebrated  family;  and,  at  all  events,  during  the  nine  years 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth’s  reign,  the  French  people  lived  under 
a  government  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  they 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  for  a  similar  period  in  the 
Saturnian  days  of  JNapoleon  III. 

Assuredly  there  is  nothing  very  chivalrous  or  awe-inspiring  in 
the  presence  of  the  somewhat  lame  and  corpulent  gentleman 
who  has  been  lodging  au  'premier  at  Lucerne  ;  and  at  one — 
perhaps  the  turning— moment  of  his  life  he  showed  the  most 
lamentable  want  of  pluck.  Few  persons  can  doubt  that  if  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  had  appeared  with  a  few  followers,  and 
a  revised  “  Charter”  in  his  hand,  at  any  town  of  France,  in  1848, 
he  would  have  soon  found  himself  in  the  Tuileries,  amid  the 
pjgudits  of  all  the  respectability  of  France.  His  next  chance 
vvas  (defeated  when  Marshal  Castellane  found  out,  some  minutes 
too  soon  for  the  cause  of  “  Legitimacy,”  that  the  “  Empereur” 
whose  death  had  been  telegraphed  to  him  at  Lyons,  was 
Nicholas,  and  not  Napoleon — which  caused  a  hurried  journey 
to  Paris  to  be  substituted  for  the  all  but  consummated 
proclamation  of  Henry  V.  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  South.  The  explanation  was  duly  made,  that  Marshal 
Castellane  was  inexpressibly  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  but  that 
if  France  had  really  suffered  that  irreparable  loss  to  which  he 
barely  dared  to  allude,  he  was  bound  to  think  first  of  France, 
and  that  his  loyalty  to  France  pointed  to  Henry  V.  The  inge¬ 
nious  explanation  was  duly  received  ;  and  so  Napoleon  is  in  Paris, 
Marshal  Castellane  still  at  Lyons,  and  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
at  Lucerne.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Bourbons  have  been  falling 
lower  and  lower  in  the  various  European  nations  where  they  still 
retained  the  power  to  parade  their  deeply-abused  authority. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  Englishmen  to  overlook  these 
blots  on  the  family  scutcheon;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  the 
Frenchman  for  not  taking  the  English  view  of  the  Bourbons.  His 
experience  has  been  learned  by  suffering.  He  has  drained  to  the 
dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  democracy,  and  the  equally  nauseous 
draught  of  despotism.  He  is  now  groaning  under  the  most 
degraded  and  the  most  demoralizing  of  all  governments — one 
which  has  united,  as  no  other  polity  ever  succeeded  in  doing,  the 
most  opposite  evils  of  the  most  antagonistic  systems.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  mob-born,  novel,  levelling,  jealous  of  hereditary  merit, 
resting  on  the  pretext  of  universal  suffrage;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  exclusive,  purse-proud,  luxurious,  cynical,  libidinous,  hypo¬ 
critical,  and  autocratic.  The  right-minded  Frenchman  may  well 


be  pardoned  for  having  equally  lost  all  faith  in  republicanism 
and  in  despotism.  The  only  haven  of  safety  open  to  him  is  the 
restoration  of  that  mixed  government,  combining  an  hereditary 
chief  magistracy  and  a  representative  legislature,  under  which 
other  nations  have  grown  happy  and  prosperous,  and  which  for 
too  few  years  gave  (in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  an  antagonistic 
bureaucracy)  comparative  security  to  his  native  country.  No 
doubt  the  Bourbon  policy  during  the  drearily-brilliant  reigns  of 
Louis  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.  systematically  crushed  out  the  free 
heart  of  old  France.  Still  those  three  reigns  were  a  parenthesis 
in  the  long  fasti  of  Capetian  France;  and  a  fair  set-off  against 
their  errors  may  be  found  a  little  nearer  our  own  time,  in  the 
history  of  the  Bonapartist  regime.  We  should  be  very  sorry 
to  undertake  to  speak  for  the  Legitimist  party,  with  whose 
secrets  we  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  make 
ourselves  Acquainted.  We  have  no  doubt  that  its  ranks 
include  nuriierous  representatives  of  the  most  fantastic  notions 
of  the  hereditary  right  divine  to  govern  wrong.  For  such 
persons  we  feel  the  same  sympathy  which  we  entertain  towards 
the  courtiers  who  are  prostrating  themselves  before  that  unblessed 
idol,  le  neveu  de  mon  oncle.  But  it  would  be  very  narrow  to  impute 
the  follies  of  these  fanatics  to  politicians  whose  only  hope,  however 
forlorn,  is  to  see  France  governed  by  a  Constitution  resembling 
that  which  has  made  England  great  and  glorious.  We  are 
well  aw'are  that  the  principles  of  moderate  constitutional 
monarchy  in  France  are  generally  considered  identical  with 
the  cause  of  Orleauism  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  desire  to  see  the  dangers — so  painfully  apparent 
in  that  unhappy  country — of  the  “ plebiscite ”  most  effectually 
avoided  by  the  acceptance,  under  sufficient  guarantees  of  good 
conduct,  of  the  services  of  the  head  of  the  family,  simply  as  such, 
not  in  opposition  to,  but  irrespective  equally  of  1789,  1815,  1830, 
and  1848.  The  notion  may  be  Utopian,  but  it  is  respectable ; 
for  certainly  there  are  memories  of  loyalty,  religion,  and  a  great 
traditionary  past — of  Parlements,  and  Gallican  liberties,  and  a 
vigorous"  provincial  life  not  yet  extinguished  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  a  jealous  and  absorbing  capital — gathering  round  the 
House  of  Capet  and  its  flours  de  lys,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  connect  with  the  name  of  Bonaparte  and  its  sham  llason  of 
apocryphal  bees. 

Whether  or  not  the  Capetian  party,  or  at  least  that  branch  of 
it  which  adheres  to  the  fortunes  of  the  elder  line,  will  ever  have 
the  wisdom  to  asstime  an  attitude  which  will  secure  to  them  the 
sympathies  of  true  Liberals,  is,  of  course,  most  problematic,  for 
they  have  yet  to  wipe  out  the  verdict  that  they  are  the  persons 
who  have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  But  at  this 
moment  they  enjoy  (whether  they  see  it  or  not)  the  rare  felicity 
of  having  their  position  made  for  them  by  the  inconceivable  turpi¬ 
tude  of  their  successfifj  rivals.  The  least  recognition  of  political 
liberty,  the  smallest  Concession  of  freedom  to  the  press,  the 
faintest  approbation  of-judicial  fairness,  the  slightest  suspicion  in 
other  countries  of  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  moderation  and  good 
faith,  would,  in  the  hands  of  the  auti-Imperialist  party,  be  solid 
and  appreciable  advantages.  It  is  for  them  to  realize  their  own 
strength,  for  they  have  no  one  now  to  settle  their  account  with 
but  their  own  countrymen.  If,  however,  they  prefer  to  sit  down 
in  idleness  till  another  allied  army  appears  at  the  gates  of  Paris 
to  proclaim  a  fresh  Restoration,  wTe  sincerely  wish  them  a  large 
stock  of  that  invaluable  quality — patience — for  they  will  assuredly 
find  themselves  much  in  need  of  it. 


PHYSICS  AND  METAPHYSICS. 


AWOEK  recently  published,  and  reviewed  in  these  pages, 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  scientific  thinkers  of  the  present  day  base  their  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  the  physical  character  of  Light  and  Heat.  The 
fundamental  idea  there  developed  is,  that  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  heat,  like  those  of  sound,  are  essentially  mechanical.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  vibrating  ether  which 
produces  the  one  as  to  the  vibrating  air  which  produces  the 
other,  and  both  are  dealt  with  substantially  as  we  should  deal 
with  the  waves  of  a  liquid  or  the  swing  of  a  pendulum.  Eeflection 
on  this  subject  has  suggested  the  thought  that  the  considerations 
brought  forward  in  the  sketch  referred  to  may  apply  themselves 
to  certain  phenomena  which  are  usually  considered  to  lie  outside 
the  pale  of  physics,  and  thus  may  indicate  new  relationships 
between  man  regarded  as  a  being  of  intellect  and  emotion,  and  the 
wondrous  material  system  in  the  midst  of  which  he  dwells. 

All  our  intercourse  with  the  external  world  consists  exclusively 
in  an  interchange  of  motion.  From  a  vibrating,  sonorous 
body,  for  example,  pulses  are  sent  to  the  ear  and  stir  the 
auditory  nerve  to  motion.  From  a  luminous  body  pulses 
are  sent  to  the  eye,  and  stir  the  optic  nerve  to  motion. 
Other  pulses  of  different  periods  strike  upon  other  nerves, 
and  produce  the  sensation  of  heat ;  but,  in  all  cases,  whether 
it  be  light,  or  sound,  or  ordinary  feeling,  the  excitement  of  the 
nerves,  regarded  more  strictly,  is  the  excitement  of  motion. 
And  if  the  motion  be  induced  by  internal  causes  instead  of 
external,  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  the  effect  on  consciousness 
will  be  the  same  ?  Let  any  nerve,  for  example,  be  thrown  by 
morbid  action  into  the  precise  stale  of  n.oti  .11  which  would  be 
communicated  to  it  by  the  pulses  of  a  heated  body,  surely  that 
nerve  will  declare  itself  hot — the  mind  will  accept  the  subjective 
intimation  exactly  as  if  it  were  objective.  The  retina,  as  is 
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well-known,  may  be  excited  by  purely  mechanical  means.  A 
blow  on  the  eye  will  cause  a  luminous  flash,  and  the  mere  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  finger  on  the  external  ball  will  produce  a  star  of 
light,  which  Newton  compared  to  the  circles  on  a  peacock’s 
tail.  Disease  makes  people  see  visions  and  dream  dreams ;  but, 
in  all  such  cases,  could  we  examine  the  organs  implicated, 
we  should,  on  philosophical  grounds,  expect  to  find  them  in  that 
precise  molecular  condition  which  the  real  objects,  if  present, 
would  superinduce. 

The  colour  of  light  is  determined  by  the  frequency  of  the 
ethereal  vibrations,  as  the  pitch  of  sound  is  determined  by  the 
frequency  of  the  aerial  ones.  The  red  or  purple,  for  example,  of 
a  British  maiden’s  cheek  and  lips,  the  blue,  violet,  or  brown  of 
her  eyes,  have  their  strict  physical  equivalents  in  the  lengths  of 
the  waves  which  issue  from  them  ;  and  these  waves  are  not  only 
as  truly  mechanical  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  they  are  capable 
of  having  their  mechanical  value  expressed  in  numbers.  In  the 
work  already  referred  to,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  connexion  between  light  and  heat,  and  mere 
mechanical  work,  in  virtue  of  which  we  can  tell  the  precise 
amount  of  work  which  a  given  amount  of  sunshine  can  per¬ 
form.  Now,  the  hue  of  the  cheek  is  caused  by  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  certain  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  cheek,  the  residual  colour  being  that  seen.  Could  we  in¬ 
terpose  the  substance  to  which  some  English  cheeks  owe  their 
bloom  in  the  path  of  a  beam  passed  through  a  prism,  so  as  to 
produce  a  spectrum,  we  should  probably  find  the  orange  and 
yellow  and  green  of  the  spectrum  more  or  less  absorbed,  the  red 
and  a  portion  of  the  blue  being  transmitted.  This  would  give  us 
a  purplish  blush  resembling  that  of  the  permanganate  of  potash, 
commonly  called  the  mineral  chameleon,  a  solution  of  which 
acts  upon  the  spectrum  in  the  manner  just  described.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  we  can  calculate  with  perfect  exactness  the  mechanical 
value  of  the  total  light  which  falls  upon  the  epidermis,  a  certain 
fraction  of  this  will  express  the  mechanical  value  of  the  check’s 
colour.  We  do  not  therefore  jest,  but  speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  when  we  aflirm  that  the  rays  to  which  the  tinting 
of  any  given  cheek  is  due  would,  if  mechanically  applied,  be  com¬ 
petent  to  move  a  wheelbarrow  through  a  certain  space,  or  to  lift 
a  scuttle  of  coals  to  a  certain  calculable  elevation. 

But  the  human  face  at  times  flushes  with  a  radiance  different 
rom  mere  colour,  and  which  might  well  be  taken  for  a  direct 
spiritual  emanation  independent  of  “  brute  matter.”  Let  us 
examine  this  point  a  little.  Musical  instruments,  and  also  the 
human  voice,  have  a  peculiarity  as  regards  their  sounds  which 
differs  from  mere  pitch.  A  clarionet  and  a  violin,  for  example, 
may  be  both  pitched  to  the  same  note,  but  a  listener  who  sees 
neither  can  at  once  tell  that  the  qualities  of  the  notes  are  different. 
This  is  what  the  French  call  timbre,  and  the  Germans,  we  believe, 
/clang.  So,  also,  we  can  distinguish  one  vowel  from  another, 
though  all  may  have  the  same  pitch.  The  difference  here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Helmholtz,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  certain  incidental  notes  commingle  in  each  case  with  the 
principal  one,  and  produce  a  compound  result.  The  “  harmonics  ” 
of  a  string  are  known  to  be  due  to  minor  vibrations  which  super¬ 
pose  themselves  upon  the  principal  ones,  as  small  ripples  cover 
parasitically  the  surfaces  of  large  sea-waves.  The  notes  of  the 
true  simple  wave  and  of  its  parasites  are  heard  at  once,  and  it  is 
the  variation  of  the  latter  which  produces  differences  in  the  timbre 
of  a  musical  instrument  or  in  the  /clang  of  the  voice. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  speculate  on  those  more  subtle  phases 
of  expression  to  which  we  have  above  referred.  They  are  not 
due  to  those  waves  alone  which  make  the  eyes  violet  or  give  the 
cheek  its  rose,  but  are  a  result  produced  by  the  compounding  of 
these  with  incidental  waves,  which  influence  the  colour  as 
the  parasitic  waves  of  sound  influence  the  pure  quality  of  a  note. 
We  have  often  watched  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy  the 
countenances  of  some  of  the  praying  women  in  the  churches  of 
the  Continent.  We  have  seen  a  penitent  kneeling  at  a  distance 
from  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  as  if  afraid  to  come  nearer.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  glow  has  overspread  her  countenance,  strengthening  in 
radiance,  till  at  length  her  very  soul  seemed  shilling  through  her 
features.  Sure  of  her  acceptance,  she  has  confidently  advanced, 
fallen  prostrate  immediately  in  front  of  the  image,  and  remained 
there  for  a  time  in  silent  ecstasy.  We  have  watched  the  ebbing 
of  the  spiritual  tide,  and  remarked  the  felicitous  repose  which  it 
left  behind.  At  each  new  phase  of  emotion  the  timbre  of  this 
woman’s  countenance  changed,  and 

The  music  breathing  from  her  face 

became  altered  in  quality. 

We  thus  arrivo  at  what  may  be  called  a  physical  justification 
of  the  exquisite  but  criticised  line  of  Byron  just  quoted.  Indeed, 
the  poet  often  sees  by  a  kind  of  intuition  w  hat  the  man  of  science 
deduces  from  physical  principles.  Tennyson,  in  Maud,  and 
elsewhere,  is  full  not  only  of  the  imagery  derived  from  strict 
study,  but  also  of  intuitive  applications  of  scientific  truth.  The 
tendency  of  the  above  remarks  is  to  show  that  the  most  subtle 
phases  of  “expression”  have  at  least  a  proximate  mechanical  origin. 
The  splendours  of  the  “  imperial  Eleanore”  are  all  reducible  to 
the  same  cause ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  “  languors  of  her  love- 
deep  eyes”  actually  exist  for  a  time  in  space,  isolated  alike  from 
her  and  her  worshipper.  Every  gleam  of  those  eyes,  every  flush 
of  her  brow,  every  quiver  of  her  lips  requires  the  ether  for  its 
transmission,  and  a  certain  calculable  time  to  pass  from  her  to 
him.  During  this  time,  the  expression  which  is  to  stir  the  soul, 


to  kindle  love  or  quench  it,  exists  in  space  as  a  purely  mechanical 
affection  of  matter;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  a  slight  steepness 
in  the  front  of  an  ethereal  billow,  a  slight  curl  of  its  crest,  or  some 
other  accident  of  form,  may  determine  whether  the  recipient  of 
its  shock  is  to  be  elated  with  joy  or  steeped  in  misery. 

The  philosophy  of  the  future  will  assuredly  take  more  account 
than  that  of  the  past  of  the  dependence  of  thought  and  feeling 
on  physical  processes ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  will  be  studied  through  organic  combinations  as  we  now 
study  the  character  of  a  force  through  the  affections  of  ordinary 
matter.  We  believe  that  every  thought  and  every  feeling  has 
its  definite  mechanical  correlative — that  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  certain  breaking  up  and  remarshalling  of  the  atoms  of  the 
brain.  This  latter  process  is  purely  physical;  and  were  the 
faculties  we  now  possess  sufficiently  expanded,  without  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  any  new  faculty,  it  would  doubtless  be  within  the  range  of 
our  augmented  powers  to  infer  from  the  molecular  state  of  the 
brain  the  character  of  the  thought  acting  on  it,  and  conversely  to 
infer  from  the  thought  the  exact  molecular  condition  of  the  brain. 
We  do  not  say — and  this,  os  will  be  seen,  is  all-important — that 
the  inference  here  referred  to  would  be  an  a  priori  one.  But 
by  observing,  with  the  faculties  we  assume,  the  state  of  the 
brain  and  the  associated  mental  affections,  both  might  be  so 
tabulated  side  by  side  that,  if  one  were  given,  a  mere  reference  to 
the  table  woidd  declare  the  other.'  Our  present  powers,  it  is  true, 
shrivel  into  nothingness  when  brought  to  bear  on  such  a 
problem,  but  it  is  because  of  its  complexity  and  our  limits  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  quality  of  the  problem  and  the  quality  of 
our  powers  are,  we  believe,  so  related,  that  a  mere  expansion  of 
the  latter  would  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  former.  Why, 
then,  in  scientific,  speculation  should  we  turn  our  eyes  exclusively 
to  the  past  ?  May  it  not  be  that  a  time  is  coming — ages  no 
doubt  distant  but  still  advancing — when  the  dwellers  upon  this 
fair  earth,  starting  from  the  gross  human  brain  of  to-day  as  a 
rudiment,  may  be  able  to  apply  to  these  mighty  questions  facul¬ 
ties  of  commensurate  extent  ?  Given  the  requisite  expansi¬ 
bility  to  the  present  senses  and  intelligence  of  man — given  also 
the  time  necessary  for  their  expansion — and  this  high  goal  may 
be  attained.  Development  is  all  that  is  required,  and  not  a 
change  of  quality.  There  need  be  no  absolute  breach  of 
continuity  between  us  and  our  loftier  brothers  yet  to  come. 

We  have  guarded  ourselves  against  saying  that  the  inferring  of 
thought  from  material  combinations  and  arrangements  would  be 
an  inference  a  priori.  The  inference  meant  would  be  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  the  observation  of  the  effects  of  food  and  drink 
upon  the  mind  would  enable  us  to  make,  differing  only  from  the 
latter  in  the  degree  of  analytical  insight  which  we  suppose  attained. 
Given  the  masses  and  distances  of  the  planets,  we  can  infer  the 
perturbations  consequent  on  their  mutual  attractions.  Given  the 
nature  of  a  disturbance  in  water,  air,  or  ether,  knowing  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  medium  we  can  infer  how  its  particles 
will  be  affected.  In  all  this  we  deal  with  physical  laws.  The 
mind  runs  with  certainty  along  the  line  of  thought  which  connects 
the  phenomena — from  beginning  to  end  there  is  no  break  in  the 
chain.  But  wdien  we  endeavour  to  pass  by  a  similar  process  from 
the  phenomena  of  physics  to  those  of  thought,  we  meet  a  problem 
which  transcends  any  conceivable  expansion  of  the  powers  which 
we  now  possess.  We  may  think  over  the  subject  again  and 
again,  but  it  eludes  all  intellectual  presentation.  We  stand  at 
length  face  to  face  with  the  Incomprehensible.  The  territory  of 
physics  is  wide,  but  it  has  its  limits  from  which  we  look  with 
vacant  gaze  into  the  region  beyond.  Whence  come  we — whither 
go  we  ?  The  question  dies  without  an  answer — without  even  an 
echo — upon  the  infinite  shores  of  the  Unknown.  Let  us  follow 
matter  to  its  utmost  bounds,  let  us  claim  it  in  all  its  forms — not 
only  in  the  rolling  planet  and  the  falling  fruit,  not  only  in  the 
sounding  thunder  and  the  solar  ray,  not  only  in  the  blowing 
clover  and  the  dropping  rain,  but  even  in  the  muscles,  blood, 
and  brain  of  man  himself — it  is  ours  to  experiment  with  and  to 
speculate  upon.  Casting  the  term  “vital  force”  from  our  voca¬ 
bulary,  let  us  reduce,  if  we  can,  the  visible  phenomena  of  life 
to  mechanical  attractions  and  repulsions.  Having  thus  ex¬ 
hausted  physics,  and  reached  its  very  rim,  a  mighty  Mystery 
still  looms  beyond  us.  We  have,  in  fact,  made  no  step  towards 
its  solution.  And  thus  it  will  ever  loom — ever  beyond  the 
bourne  of  Knowledge — compelling  the  philosophies  of  successive 
ages  to  confess  that 

We  are  sucli  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  by  a  sleep. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONCENTRATION  OF  THE  COURTS  OF 
JUSTICE. 

MONG  the  various  schemes  of  improvement  which  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  metropolis  have  forced  upon 
public  attention,  none  seems  to  call  more  imperatively  for  a 
speedy  settlement  than  that  of  rearranging  our  Law  Courts  on 
some  more  natural  and  efficient  system  than  the  present.  The 
Commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
have  collected  from  the  most  varied  sources  a  mass  of  irresistible 
evidence  as  to  the  intolerable  annoyances  to  which  the  existing 
inadequate  machinery  gives  rise.  Judges,  counsel,  solicitors, 
jurymen,  and  witnesses,  for  once  are  all  agreed,  and  the  note  in 
which  they  harmonize  is  one  of  the  gravest  complaint.  Want  of 
space  and  inconvenience  of  position  are  the  two  grand  evils  that 
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nil  parties  concerned  make  the  burthen  of  their  mournful  strain. 
Some  important  branches  of  the  law  are  absolutely  without  any 
court  at  all,  and  lead  a  precarious  existence  as  best  they  may. 
The  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  the  Admiralty  borrows  his  seat 
of  office  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell 
is  similarly  indebted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  tor  his  Court  at 
Westminster,  but  is  obliged  to  leave  his  registrar’s  office  and  the 
depository  of  tho  wills  whose  interpreter  and  guardian  he  is,  at 
Doctors’  Commons.  The  abodes  provided  for  several  great 
Chancery  dignitaries  are  not  national  property,  but  only  lease¬ 
holds  for  a  term  of  years  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  is  a 
mere  tenant  at  will.  Such  a  state  of  things  is,  of  course, 
compatible  neither  with  dignity  nor  comfort,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  speak  most  feelingly  of  the  hardships  which  two 
of  the  Vice-Chancellors  are  called  to  endure  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  their  duties.  “  Their  Courts,”  it  is  said,  “  are 
utterly  unfit  for  their  purpose ;  in  structure,  size,  proportion, 
ventilation,  and  arrangement,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them 
in  too  strong  terms  of  disapproval.”  The  Judges’  Chambers  are 
still  more  strongly  condemned.  “  It  almost  requires  ocular  in¬ 
spection  to  conceive  fully  how  insufficient,  inconvenient,  and 
unwholesome  they  are  and  Sir  John  Stuart  says  in  his  evidence 
that  the  ventilation  of  his  chambers  is  so  extremely  bad  that  he 
cannot  sit  in  them  an  hour  by  himself  without  the  greatest 
inconvenience. 

The  provisions  for  the  common  lawyers  are  equally  unsatis¬ 
factory.  At  Westminster,  indeed,  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  Common  Pleas,  have  a  respectable  Court  a-piece, 
but  the  amount  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  in  each  makes 
the  employment  of  a  second  Court  constantly  necessary,  and 
these  second  Courts  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  The  Queen’s 
Bench  is  driven  to  the  Bail  Court,  a  little  place  never 
intended  and  “  wholly  unsuited  for  trials  by  jury.”  The 
Exchequer  takes  refuge  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  to  which 
the  same  disparaging  remark  may  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety ;  and  the  Common  Pleas,  having  no  second  Court  at 
all  of  its  own,  betakes  itself  either  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee- 
room  or  to  a  Chancery  Court  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  Besides 
this,  the  Judges  often  sit  in  Banco  after  term,  to  finish  off  arrears 
of  business  ;  and  the  Sittings  in  Error  and  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  require,  “the  first  of  them  always,  and  the  latter  not 
unfrequently,  a  spacious  Court  for  several  days  after  each  term.” 
Tho  Commissioners  think  that,  for  all  these  purposes  of  the 
Common  Law,  seven  spacious  halls  are  the  least  that  ought 
to  he  provided ;  while  at  the  same  time  proper  places  for 
robing  and  consultation,  and  waiting-rooms  for  the  jurymen, 
attorneys,  and  witnesses  in  attendance,  must  be  included  in 
any  scheme  that  the  profession  can  be  expected  to  regard 
as  even  approximately  satisfactory. 

But  the  insufficiency  of  space  is  not  the  only  grievance. 
The  position  of  some  of  the  Courts,  and  'the  long  distance 
which  separates  most  of  them  from  one  another,  are  equally 
fruitful  sources  of  dissatisfaction,  delay,  and  consequently  expense. 
The  Commissioners  append  a  map  of  London  to  their  Report, 
which  presents  very  vividly  the  excessive  awkwardness  of  the 
present  arrangement.  The  Courts  seem  to  be  almost  designedly 
dispersed.  Justice,  it  appears,  is  worshipped  by  her  metropolitan 
votaries  less  as  a  sedate  and  immovable  goddess  than  as  some 
errant  and  restless  sprite  whose  vagaries  must  be  consulted  by  a 
capricious  irregularity  of  devotion  and  frequent  change  of  scene. 
Muvet  cclernumque  movebit  would  seem  the  appropriate  doom  of 
each  of  tho  fifteen  learned  and  venerable  personages  whose 
talents  and  industry  have  carried  them  to  the  sublimest  dignities 
of  their  profession.  When  they  are  not  progressing  on  circuit 
through  the  provinces,  they  vibrate  between  Westminster  and 
Guildhall,  with  an  occasional  oscillation  to  Judges’  Chambers  in 
Chancery-lane.  The  movements  of  the  judge  of  course  involve 
corresponding  movements  on  the  part  of  counsel  aud  attorneys  ; 
and  the  loss  of  time,  the  anxiety,  and  the  expense  thus  caused, 
seem  to  be  something  far  more  serious  than  the  public  generally 
imagine.  Sir  Richard  Bethell  says,  in  his  evidence,  that  the  best- 
employed  firms  are  obliged  to  keep  a  large  additional  staff 
of  clerks  on  account  of  the  great  distances  between  their  places 
of  resort ;  and  in  recommending  the  contemplated  removal  of 
the  Courts  he  adverts  to  “  the  agony  that  an  anxious  solicitor 
frequently  suffers,  lest  his  counsel,  whom  he  knows  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  Nisi  Prius  in  the  City,  or  at  some  other  distant  Court, 
should  not  come  in  time  for  the  hearing  of  the  cause  ;  and  all 
that  would  be  entirely  prevented,  and  all  the  heart-burnings, 
and  all  the  vexation  resulting  from  that  circumstance,  if  the 
Courts  were  concentrated  on  one  spot.”  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  how  seriously  the  interests  of  clients  are  affected  by  an 
arrangement  which  puts  their  attorneys  to  unnecessary  expense, 
and  \yhich  frequently  renders  it  impossible  for  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  counsel  to  do  justice  to  their  cause.  The  hardship 
to  junior  members  of  the  Bar  is  also  very  considerable.  The 
distance  of  the  Courts  from  the  Temple  makes  it  necessary 
for  them,  when  they  have  a  case  coining  on,  to  wait  some¬ 
times  for  days  at  Westminster,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
business  which  may  be  pressing  upon  them  at  chambers.  Mr. 
Hony man,  a  leading  junior,  informs  the  Commissioners  that  on 
one  occasion  lie  had  to  wait  in  this  way  for  eleven  days;  and  as 
his  fee  was  only  two  guineas,  and  papers  were  meanwhile 
accumulating  at  his  chambers,  it  is  hardly  strange  that  the 
retrospect  should  appear  to  afford  him  very  little  gratification, 
and  that  lie  should  strenuously  urge  the  advisability  of  placing 


the  new  Law  Courts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple,  so 
as  to  allow  of  counsel  being  summoned  at  a  moment’s  notice 
from  chambers,  w  hen  his  turn  to  be  heard  was  coming  on.  The 
site  which  the  Commissioners  are  unanimous  in  recommending 
is  the  same  as  that  w  hich  Sir  Richard  Bethell  formerly  suggested, 
and  seems  to  combine  almost  every  recommendation  lor  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  it.  Lying,  as  it 
does,  between  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Strand,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  completely  central,  close  to  the  great  city  thoroughfares, 
to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  Chancery  Courts.  It  is  occupied  at 
present  by  “close  and  ill-built  streets,  badly  ventilated  and 
drained,  and,  in  respect  of  part  at  least,  very  disreputably  in¬ 
habited,”  and  the  Commissioners  dwell  with  emphasis  on  the 
advantage  to  the  public  which  would  result  from  the  substitution 
of  an  open  space  and  noble  range  of  buildings  for  so  miserablo 
a  neighbourhood.  The  other  two  sites  proposed — one  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  tho  other  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — seem  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  be  open  to  fatal  objections,  and  may  probably  be 
considered  as  finally  rejected. 

On  one  point  alone  the  Commissioners  are  unable  to  agree — 
that  of  the  proper  method  of  meeting  the  expense  which  the 
proposed  alterations  will  involve.  The  cost  of  the  site  and  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  buildings  would  come  to  something  like  a 
million  and  a  half ;  and  all  the  Commissioners,  except  fchr  Wil¬ 
liam  Wood,  consider  that  there  are  funds  inexistence  which  may 
most  legitimately  be  applied  to  defraying  so  serious  an  outlay. 
The  controversy  turns  on  the  right  of  Parliament  to  make  use  of 
certain  sums,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
for  any  purpose  except  that  of  exclusively  benefiting  Chancery 
suitors;  and  the  elaborate  statement  of  the  Commissioners  as  to 
the  way  in  which  these  sums  have  grown  to  their  present  size 
gives  a  most  interesting  insight  into  the  w  orking  of  the  Court, 
and  the  enormous  operations  which  are  transacted  through  its 
agency.  Any  money  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute  may  be  ordered 
to  be  paid  into  Court,  and  on  the  application  of  a  suitor  the  Court 
will  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  stock;  and  the  risk  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  then  borne  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  fund  is  ulti¬ 
mately  adjudged.  Last  year,  the  Court  had  in  this  manner  under 
its  control  no  less  than  forty-seven  millions  sterling.  Principal 
and  interest  here  belong  to  the  suitors,  and  with  this  no  inter¬ 
ference  is  contemplated.  But  it  often  happens  that  suitors, 
“  either  contemplating  a  speedy  termination  of  their  litigation, 
or  not  choosing  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  fall  in  the  Funds,”  decline 
or  neglect  to  apply  to  the  Court  to  have  their  monies  invested. 
In  this  case  it  lies  in  the  Court’s  hands  as  so  much  cash;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  suit  the  precise  sum  in  dispute  is  handed 
over  to  the  successful  suitor.  From  time  to  time,  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  authorized  the  Court  to  deal  in  various 
ways  with  this  fund ;  and  its  present  position  could  be 
rendered  intelligible  only  by  a  minute  account  of  the  successive 
phases  through  w  hich  it  has  passed.  In  general  terms,  however, 
the  point  in  issue  between  Sir  W.  Wood  and  the  other  Commis¬ 
sioners  is,  whether  a  surplus  fund,  which  has  accumulated  prin¬ 
cipally  from  unapplied  portions  of  suitors’  money,  invested  by 
order  of  Parliament  for  particular  purposes,  and  to  which  no 
suitor  can  possibly  lay  a  claim,  may  now  be  properly  applied  for  a 
purpose  in  which  litigants  of  every  description  in  Chancery  would 
be  equally  interested.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Commissioners  and 
SirR.  Bethell  look  upon  the  fund  as  national  property,  taking  its 
rise,  indeed,  from  the  suitors’  funds,  but  no  more  the  suitors’ 
property  than  the  profits  of  a  banker,  realized  from  the  aggregate 
of  his  customers’  balances,  are  the  property  of  his  customers. 
They  rely,  too,  on  “  the  substantial  identity  of  all  the  Courts,  as 
component  parts  of  one  general  system  for  the  administration  of 
justice,”  and  they  give  various  instances  in  which  common-law 
litigants  have  been  taxed  lor  the  sole  benefit  of  their  fellow- 
sufferers  in  Chancery.  Lastly,  they  consider  that  suitors  will 
gain  more  by  the  conveniences  of  the  new  building  than  they 
would  if  the  money  in  question  were  applied  in  lowering  their 
fees,  at  present  only  eight  per  cent,  of  the  expenses  of  a  suit.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sir  W.  Wood,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lord 
Justice  Turner,  look  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery  not  in  the 
light  of  a  banker,  but  of  a  trustee;  and  suitors  in  Chancery 
assume,  in  their  eyes,  a  sort  of  corporate  capacity,  so  that 
“  a  moral  fitness  ”  seems  to  suggest  that  money  that 
has  in  any  way  been  made  out  of  suitors  in  past  times  should  be 
employed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  their  successors  at  the 
present  day.  Sir  W.  Wood  thinks  that  the  Legislature  was 
wrong  in  taxing  Common  Law  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of 
Chancery  suitors,  and  is  quite  opposed  to  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  to  the  suitors’  money.  He  believes,  too,  that  the 
suitors  would  prefer  a  reduction  of  fees  to  the  speculative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  improved  Court.  The  nation  at  large  will,  we 
believe,  sympathize  more  with  the  practical  and  expedient  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Commissioners  than  with  the  almost  morbid  scru¬ 
pulosity  of  the  Chancery  Judges.  Good  airy  Courts,  speedy  pro¬ 
ceedings,  time,  and  labour,  and  money  saved,  failures  and  dis¬ 
appointments  avoided,  weigh,  heavily  in  the  balance  against  such 
considerations  as  the  ideal  unity  of  a  particular  class  of  litigants 
or  the  chivalrous  sentiment  that  should  inspire  a  Court  of  Equity  ; 
and  people’s  enjoyment  of  the  new  Courts  will,  we  suspect,  be 
but  little  disturbed  by  the  reflection  that  they  have  been  partially 
paid  for  out  of  1'unds  w  hich  a  romantic  conscientiousness  w  ould 
have  kept  in  practical  inutility,  or  have  dedicated  to  the  end  of 
still  further  cheapening  a  system  of  litigation  which,  as  far  as  the 
costs  of  Court  are  concerned,  is  already  sufficiently  inexpensive. 
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LEWES  AND  BRIGHTON  RACES. 

NE  of  the  greatest  recommendations  of  horse-racing  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  scenes 
amid  which  the  sport  is  carried  on.  We  do  not  refer  to  New¬ 
market  or  Doncaster,  where  nature  lias  done  little  beyond  pro¬ 
viding  a  flat,  elastic  surface,  suitable  for  running  horses  ;  but  to 
Epsom,  Goodwood,  and  other  places,  which  present  the  same 
general  feature  of  an  elevated  plateau  commanding  an  extensive 
and  varied  prospect  of  mingled  loveliness  and  fertility.  We  spoke 
last  week  of  the  noble  park  of  Goodwood,  and  of  the  green  hills 
and  masses  of  luxuriant  foliage  through  which  the  road  winds  up¬ 
wards  to  the  course.  This  week  has  seen  another  race-meeting  of 
humbler  pretensions  held  at  Lewes,  amid  scenery  less  picturesque 
than  Goodwood,  but  still  possessing  charms  which  may  long 
linger  in  the  memory.  The  race-course  lies  high  above  the 
town,  among  the  swelling  turf-clad  downs.  A  ridge  of  hill, 
forming  a  horse-shoe  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  furnishes  a 
course  upon  which  the  movements  of  the  horses  can  be 
distinctly  seen  against  the  green  slope  upon  which  they  run. 
Enclosed  by  this  ridge  is  a  valley  covered  with  gorse  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  amid  which  the  bright-clad  horsemen  ride 
singly,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  towards  the  starting-post. 
Marshalled  in  line,  and  awaiting  the  signal  to  be  off,  the 
position  of  each  horse  can  be  seen  across  the  valley  by  anxious 
partisans  on  the  stand.  As  they  sweep  along  the  hill  the  ridge 
of  which  forms  the  background  of  the  picture,  the  leading  and 
the  rearward  horse  stand  out  clearly  to  the  view,  and  with  the 
help  of  strongly-marked  colours,  the  movements  of  every  one  of 
them  might  he  traced  almost  throughout  the  race  without  a  glass. 
But  the  number  of  competitors  upon  the  Engl'sh  turf  has  become 
so  great  that  very  good  glasses,  and  very  quick  eyes,  and  a  great 
deal  of  practice  are  necessary  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty 
among  the  intricate  combinations  of  colour  in  caps,  jackets, 
sleeves,  stripes,  hoops,  and  belts  which  are  adopted  in  order  to 
obtain  at  least  a  slight  difference  between  the  representatives  of 
rival  interests.  The  difficulty  thus  created  is  enhanced  by  the 
monotony  of  colour  which  prevails  among  English  race-horses. 
The  great  majority  of  them  are  either  bay  or  brown,  and  brown 
and  hay  become  indistinguishable  at  a  short  distance.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  grey  has  almost  disappeared  from  off 
the  turf.  Since  the  year  1838,  when  Lord  George  Bentinck 
ran  Grey  Momus  for  the  Derby,  we  believe  that  no  horse 
of  this  colour  has  been  the  favourite  for  any  great  race.  Of 
late  years,  at  any  rate,  the  appearance  of  a  grey  horse  of 
first-rate  breeding  and  promise  has  become  almost  impossible, 
unless,  indeed,  the  colour  of  the  parents  should  cease  to  influence 
that  of  the  offspring.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
in  some  countries  grey  is  the  prevailing  colour.  It  is  so  among  the 
Normandy  horses,  which  are  so  largely  used  in  Paris,  arid  the 
grey  horses  of  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique  furnish  another  example 
of  the  same  kind.  There  are  among  English  racehorses  a  few 
blacks  and  a  considerable  number  of  chesnuts ;  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  this  last-named  colour,  against  which  there  either  is,  or 
was, a  rather  wide-spread  prejudice, appears  to  bcestablishingitself 
firmly  in  the  breeders’  favour.  The  fact  that  the  Derby,  the 
Oaks,  and  the  Goodwood  Cup  have  all  been  won  this  year  by 
chesnuts,  will  probably  tend  to  render  it  even  more  popular.  The 
white  marks  which  most  chesnut  horses  show  disappear  at  a 
distance,  just  like  the  stripes  and  other  minor  differences  of  the 
jockeys’  dress ;  and  thus,  at  the  interval  of  half  a  mile,  the 
colours  of  both  horses  and  riders  become  in  general  very  puzzling 
to  the  unpractised  eye.  One  is  tempted  to  wish  that  the  most 
striking  varieties  which  the  dyer’s  art  furnishes  could  be  selected 
and  appropriated  before  every  race  to  the  jockeys  who  are  to 
start  for  it.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  only  be  necessary  that 
the  colours  of  the  particular  race  should  be  different  from  one 
another,  and  not,  as  they  are  now  required  to  be,  different  from 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  colours  which  are,  or  may  be,  worn  at  all 
the  races  throughout  England.  But,  of  course,  we  feel  that  this 
is  an  impossible,  although  it  may  be  a  desirable  change. 
It  is  impossible  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  that 
necessary  companion  to  the  race-course  —  a  “correct  card” 
— could  not  be  prepared  and  sold  beforehand  if  the  colours 
were  not  known  until  the  riders  mounted.  Wo  must  continue 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  buff, 
amber,  yellow,  straw,  lemon,  and  orange — between  pink,  rose, 
geranium,  red,  scarlet,  and  crimson — between  light-blue,  sky- 
blue,  and  blue — and  between  puce,  brown,  and  chocolate — not 
only  when  the  jackets  and  caps  are  new,  but  also  when  they 
have  become  old,  weather-beaten,  and  faded.  It  may  also  be 
still  necessary,  in  a  large  field,  to  know  the  difference  betw  een 
French-grey  and  grey,  and  also  that — if  there  be  any — between 
cerise  and  cherry,  and  also  to  be  able  to  tell  off-hand  lavender 
and  lilac,  and  mazarine  as  distinguished  from  common  blue.  It 
is,  perhaps,  surprising  that  mauve,  which  has  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty  with  ladies,  has  not  yet  been  introduced  upon  the  turf. 
But  with  this  exception,  the  resources  of  the  colourist’s  art  seem 
to  be  exhausted,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  few  days 
passed  in  a  milliner’s  shop  would  be  a  valuable  preparation  for 
going  the  round  of  the  great  races.  Even  if  the  colours  were  as 
different  as  possible,  they  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
in  a  large  field — and  this  observation  suggests  another,  that  large 
fields  appear  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  much  more  sport  would 
be  derived  from  dividing  the  running  into  heats.  Imagine, 
for  example,  how  the  interest  of  the  Derby  might  be  increased 


if  the  horses  ran  in  several  lots,  and  then  the  winners  were 
matched  together  in  a  final  race.  But,  as  wo  said  before,  it  is 
idle  to  propose  changes  which  are  impossible. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  desirable  reforms  which  are  also 
practicable,  and  foremost  amongst  them  we  place  the  abolition, 
or  at  any  rate  the  restriction,  of  two-year-old  races.  Taking  the 
experience  of  the  meetings  held  this  week  at  Brighton  and 
Lewes,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  a  single  well-contested  race  by 
mature  horses  is  worth  several  of  those  hasty  scrambles  of  half 
or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  which  form  the  staple  amusement  cf 
the  modern  turf.  As  an  example  of  what  racing  ought  to  be,  let 
us  take  the  last  item  of  the  first  day’s  sport  at  Brighton,  where 
the  course  was  a  mile  long  and  the  competitors  were  three-year- 
olds.  Only  three  horses  came  to  the  post,  but  they  were  all 
good  enough  to  promise  an  exciting  struggle.  The  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  three  was  a  fine  chesnut  mare,  named  Allington,  which 
performed  very  creditably  for  the  Oaks.  She  had  a  thorough 
racing  look;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  she  was  to  be  ridden  bv  a 
boy,  while  Fordham — who  has  made  himself  the  king  of  the 
Brighton  and  Lewes  courses — appeared  in  the  colours  of  Niger’s 
owner,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  backing  Allington  was 
nearly  as  safe  a  thing  as  could  be  found.  Niger,  too,  was  a  very 
hopeful  looking  horse  ;  nor  did  it  appear  prudent  to  despise  the 
third  candidate,  St.  James.  There  seemed  to  be  all  the  materials 
for  a  piece  of  first-rate  sport,  and  so  it  proved.  Allington  led 
into  the  straight,  and  looked,  as  she  came  within  near  view, 
as  fresh  and  well  as  could  be  wished.  St.  James  did  not  look  so 
well,  but  Fordham  was  drawing  up  with  Niger  and  getting  ready 
to  make  his  effort  with  all  the  power  and  nicety  as  to  time  and 
manner  which  mark  the  consummate  jockey.  Young  Daley, 
upon  Allington,  feels  his  danger,  and  strives  to  the  utmost  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  advantage  which  he  has  thus  far  held.  But  a  boy  is 
ill  matched  against  a  man.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  at 
such  a  crisis,  the  advantage  in  weight  is  not  fully  compensated 
by  the  moral,  as  well  as  physical  command  which  a  perfect 
rider  possesses  over  his  horse.  There  is  no  doubt  that  horses 
know'  quite  well  what  sort  of  character  it  is  they  are  called  upon 
to  obey  ;  and  their  qualities,  like  those  of  men,  come  out  most 
strongly  under  able  leaders.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Ailing- 
ton’s  young  rider  to  conjecture  that  if  one  of  Fordham’s  equals 
— say  Custance,  the  rider  of  Thormanby  in  the  Derby,  who  was 
looking  on — had  been  opposed  to  him  in  that  close  contest,  the 
narrow  advantage  might  have  been  on  the  other  side.  But  be 
this  as  it  may.  the  finish  of  this  race  was  the  finest  incident  of 
the  day.  O11  both  sides  all  was  done  that  could  be  done 
under  existing  circumstances ;  and  w hen  Niger  was  declared  the 
winner  by  a  short  head,  Fordham’s  riding  in  this,  his  third  great 
exploit  within  two  days,  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  his  art.  He  had  ridden  Blue  Jacket,  a  noble-looking  horse  of 
six  years  old,  in  the  Grand  Lewes  Handicap  on  Tuesday ;  and 
on  Wednesday  he  rode  the  same  horse  in  the  Brighton  Stakes. 
In  the  first  of  these  races,  a  run  of  a  mile  and  a-half  ended  in  a 
very  fine  contest  between  Blue  Jacket  and  Feodorowna,  in  which 
Fordham  snatched  the  victory  by  a  head,  while  Tame  Deer, 
another  old  horse,  finished  close  behind  them.  Blue  Jacket  and 
Tame  Deer  carried,  the  one  8st.  71b.  and  the  other  8st.,  while 
Feodorowna,  a  tliree-year-old,  carried  only  6st.  The  running  of 
such  a  horse  as  Blue  Jacket,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers, 
and  carrying  a  man  upon  his  back,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  wrhat 
we  think  horse-racing  ought  generally  to  be.  The  same  horse, 
with  8st.  I2lb.  upon  his  back,  won  the  Brighton  Stakes  easily, 
and  therefore  this  race  did  not  afford  the  spectacle  of  a  close 
struggle.  But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  a  more  pleasing 
sight  upon  the  turf  than  Fordham,  mounted  upon  Blue  Jacket, 
galloping  in  at  the  head  of  everything,  an  easy  winner.  The 
combination  of  grace  and  power  displayed  both  by  horse  and 
rider  was  in  its  way  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  exquisite  judgment 
and  unbounded  energy  which  adorned  the  other  two  victories  of 
this  accomplished  jockey. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more 
gambling,  or  more  excitement  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  assembled,  upon  Brighton  than  upon  other  race-courses. 
It  may  be  only  the  freshness  of  the  impression  that  constitutes 
its  strength ;  and  therefore  we  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  the 
Brighton  Babel  is  more  clamorous  than  others,  but  certainly  it  is 
not  less  so.  There  was  a  story  told  during  the  meeting  of  a  South 
American  of  Spanish  blood,  now  visiting  this  country,  who  was 
under  the  impression  that  our  Constitutional  practice  was,  that 
whenever  the  House  of  Commons  became  extraordinarily  fractious 
and  prolific  in  vain  speeches,  the  Queen  exercised  a  discretion  of 
committing  it  in  a  body  to  a  madhouse  until  it.  should  return  to  a 
more  temperate  and  practical  state  of  mind.  It  was,  perhaps,  no 
very  great  error  of  the  South  American  when  he  fancied  that  the 
present  time  called  loudly  for  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative. 
By  some  confusion  of  what  he  heard  here  and  what  he  had  been 
told  at  home  he  was  led  into  the  belief  that  the  race-stand  at 
Brighton  was  the  lunatic  asylum  selected  by  the  Queen  for  the 
discipline  of  tho  refractory  House.  The  noisy,  frantic  members 
of  the  ring,  who  bid  all  creation  take  notice  that  they  will  bet 
odds,  would,  of  course,  be  the  regular  patients ;  the  quiet, 
gentlemanly  men,  who  appear  to  be  absorbed  in  some 
sort  of  calculations,  would  represent  the  M.P.’s;  and  the 
ladies  would  be  their  wives  and  daughters  who  had  come 
to  solace  their  confinement.  The  situation  of  the  stand,  on  a 
high  down,  commanding  a  wide  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  selected  with  regard  to  the 
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patients’  health.  It  certainly  might  have  struck  our  South 
American  that  the  pale  ale  and  cold  brandy-and-water  system  of 
treatment  was  applied  rather  too  indiscriminately  and  frequently 
to  the  lunatics,  but  he  may  have  thought  that  the  constitution — 
either  of  the  nation  or  of  the  natives — demanded  this  method  of 
proceeding.  If,  in  course  of  time,  the  true  object  of  the  meeting 
came  to  be  understood  by  him,  we  trust  that  he  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  tho  horses,  the  skill  of  the  riders,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  sport,  as  it  deserved.  We  have  spoken  above  of  the 
fine  appearance  of  Fordham  upon  Blue  Jacket.  They  con¬ 
tended  again  in  company  for  the  Champagne  Stakes,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully.  Custance,  upon  Twilight,  snatched  the  victory  in 
this  race  from  Wells,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  meeting 
to  ride  Mr.  Ten  Broeck’s  horse  Satellite.  The  performances 
of  these  three  jockeys  in  this  race  were  a  great  ornament  to 
Thursday’s  programme.  In  the  next  and  most  important  race 
■ — that  for  the  Brighton  Cup — Fordham  was  again  victorious 
upon  Blue  Jacket’s  stable  companion.  Tournament,  an  aged 
horse,  who  carried  upwards  of  lost,  gallantly  over  a  two-mile 
course,  and  disposed  easily  of  his  three-year-old  rival,  the 
favourite,  Simla,  carrying  3st.  less.  The  next  and  last  item  of 
the  day’s  sport  was  one  of  those  two-year-old  races  which  are  so 
much  valued  for  the  glimpses  which  they  seem  to  give  into 
futurity.  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  and  other  noted  owners, 
had  promised  to  supply  the  prophetic  mind  with  some  fresh 
material  for  speculation  upon  the  great  events  of  t86i.  The 
race,  however,  became  a  match — and  a  very  pretty  one — between 
the  representatives  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Ailesbury. 
We  cannot  complain  that  the  other  foals  were  kept  at  home, 
feeling,  as  we  do,  convinced  that  the  less  a  two-year-old  runs  the 
more  valuable  will  he  be,  and  the  better  will  be  his  performances 
at  a  more  mature  age. 
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LORD  MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS.* 

ALL  Lord  Macaulay’s  published  works  may  now  be  obtained 
in  an  accessible  form.  The  present  collection  includes  the 
biographies  from  the  Encyclopedia,  tho  principal  contributions 
to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  several  articles  reprinted  from 
the  Edinburgh  Bevieiv,  and  a  few  minor  poems.  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
editor,  in  abstaining  from  any  alteration,  has,  in  one  respect, 
scarcely  done  justice  to  the  character  and  feelings  of  his  friend.  It 
was  perfectly  right  to  retain  in  an  unmutilated  shape  the  ridicule 
and  invective  which  were  deliberately  directed  against  Mr. 
Sadler,  or  against  the  followers  of  Bentham ;  but  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  preserve  incidental  spurts  of  irritation  against 
personal  or  political  opponents.  Lord  Macaulay,  while  he 
entertained  a  natural  and  not  ungenial  sympathy  for  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  dislikes  of  his  party,  was  exempt  from  lasting 
malignity,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  would  have 
omitted,  in  a  republication  of  his  works,  irrelevant  personalities 
which  have  long  since  become  obsolete.  It  was  wholly  un¬ 
necessary  to  reprint  a  copy  of  scurrilous  verses  in  which  the 
young  Whig  of  1828  feebly  attempted  to  reproduce  the  pointed 
ill-nature  of  Pope.  In  the  present  day  there  is  no  amusement 
in  attributing  to  Lord  Eldon — 

The  lap-dog  spittle,  the  hysena  bile. 

The  maw  of  shark,  the  tear  of  crocodile  ; 

and  there  is  something  singularly  absurd  in  the  resuscitated 
jubilation  of  the  Whigs  over  the  return  to  the  Opposition 
benches  of  the  eminent  nobleman  who,  with  the  more  liberal 
members  of  his  party,  had  taken  office  under  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Goderich.  Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  world 
since  the  time — 

When  Lansdowne,  trampling  on  his  broken  chain, 

Shone  forth  the  Lansdowne  of  our  hearts  again. 

Some  of  the  metrical  remains  are  curious,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  poems  possess  intrinsic  value.  The  “Battle  of  Naseby,” 
although  it  was  excluded  by  the  author  from  the  little  volume 
which  was  frequently  republished  during  his  life-time,  is  by  far 
the  most  spirited  of  the  ballads  which  almost  raise  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  poet.  There  is  no  stanza  in  the  “  Lays  of  Home,”  in 
the  “  Battle  of  Ivry,”  or  in  the  “  Armada,”  which  rises  to  the 
same  level  with  the  opening  lines  of  the  supposed  Puritan 
sergeant : — 

Oh  !  wherefore  come  ye  forth  in  triumph  from  the  North, 

U  ith  your  hands,  and  your  feet,  and  your  raiment  all  red  ? 

And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a  joyous  shout  ? 

And  w hence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  yc  tread  ? 

Oh  !  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit, 

And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that  wro  trod  ; 
l  or  we  trampled  on  t lie  throng  of  the  haughty'  and  the  strong, 

Al  ho  sat  in  the  high  places,  and  slew  the  saints  of  God. 

It  is  strange  that  the  rhetorical  and  critical  ability  which 
might  so  easily  be  mistaken  for  true  poetic  faculty  should  not, 
three  years  later,  have  secured  Macaulay  against  the  attempt  to 
write  a  tedious  poem  in  abortive  imitation  of  Mr.  Milman,  on 
the  hopeless  subject  of  a  fabulous  marriage  between  a  daughter 
of  both  and  a  son  of  Cain.  No  motive  but  a  desire  to  sound  the 
unaccountable  dulness  of  one  of  the  least  stupid  of  mankind 
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could  drag  a  reader  through  some  hundreds  of  octosyllabic  verses 
about  the  splendour  and  greatness  of  Cain,  ending  with  an 
almost  interminable  prophecy  of  the  Flood.  Any  practical  ver¬ 
sifier  might  extemporize  a  similar  poem  in  three  or  four  hours, 
if  he  could  keep  himself  awake  during  the  operation. 

The  comparison  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  maturer  works  with  his 
earlier  essays  is  interesting,’  and,  in  some  degree,  instructive. 
Few'  eminent  writers  have  changed  so  little  during  five-and- 
thirty  years.  The  Life  of  Pitt,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
perfect  of  his  compositions,  is  simpler  and  purer  in  style  than 
the  essays  in  Knight's  Quarterly,  but  it  contains  the  same 
moral  antitheses,  which  seem  the  more  tempting  to  rhe¬ 
toricians  because  they  are  unknown  and  inconceivable  in 
nature.  In  1824,  Macaulay  believed  that  he  illustrated  tho 
genius  of  Petrarch  w  hen  he  asserted  that  “  he  would  have  been 
a  much  greater  poet  had  he  been  a  less  clever  man.”  In  1859 
he  remarked,  that  “it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  in¬ 
capacity  which  Pitt  showed  in  all  that  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  is,  in  some  sense,  the  most  decisive  proof  that  he  was  a 
man  of  very  extraordinary  abdities.  Yet  this  is  the  simple 
truth.”  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  genius  ever  varied  in¬ 
versely  as  cleverness,  or  that  administrative  incapacity  proves 
intellectual  resource.  In  both  instances  a  definite  and  intelli¬ 
gible  meaning  is  expressed  with  a  partial  and  plausible  inaccu¬ 
racy  which  recommends  it  to  the  common  understanding. 
Either  passage  may  throw  a  certain  light  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  but  the  mannerism  which  lasted  through  a  literary 
life  of  extraordinary  industry  and  fertility  is  far  more  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  author.  Lord  Macaulay’s  favourite  formula 
of  psychological  paradox  may,  perhaps,  have  been  originally 
borrowed  from  the  epigrams  of  Pope.  It  is  but  an  idle  amuse¬ 
ment  to  construct  a  false  definition  for  the  ulterior  pleasure  of 
showing  that  it  is  contradicted  by  several  peculiarities  of  the 
class  which  it  denotes.  Marlborough  was  incapable  of  attach¬ 
ment,  and  devoted  to  his  wife.  Boswell  was  a  great  writer 
because  ho  was  a  great  fool.  The  spruce-fir  is  a  deciduous  tree, 
but,  such  is  tho  inconsistency  of  vegetable  nature,  that  it  never 
loses  its  leaves  in  the  winter.  Macaulay’s  clever  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  Life  of  Bacon,  with  all  its  violations  of  nature  and  distortions 
of  history,  may  probably  be  traced  to  Pope's  sparkling  nonsense 
about  the  w  isest,  greatest,  meanest  of  mankind.  Historians  and 
writers  of  fiction  are  in  error  w  hen  they  describe  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  incompatible  elements,  but  it  is  a  supererogatory  blunder 
if  they  complacently  point  to  the  proof  of  their  own  imperfect 
apprehension. 

The  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  political 
opinions  are  even  more  remarkable  than  his  adherence  to  tho 
same  forms  of  thought  and  of  language.  In  his  review  of 
Mitford’s  History  of  Greece  in  1824,  he  inclined  to  democratic 
visions  of  the  future,  but  he  justly  observed  that  the  people  had 
never  yet  in  any  community  been  sufficiently  educated  to  under¬ 
stand  their  own  interests.  “  Even  in  this  island,  where  the 
multitude  have  long  been  better  informed  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  the  rights  of  the  many  have  generally  been 
asserted  against  themselves  by  the  patriotism  of  the  few.”  Five 
years  later,  in  the  controversy  with  tho  Utilitarians,  he  laid  down 
the  doctrine  w  hich  he  ever  after  maintained,  that  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  middle  class  in  a  representative  system  offered 
the  best  security  for  liberty  and  good  government.  Few  poli¬ 
ticians  of  equal  ability  have  been  so  completely  exempt  from 
youthful  exaggeration,  and  from  the  consequent  reaction  which 
follows  in  age.  Notwithstanding  his  love  of  rhetorical  antithesis, 
his  stores  of  erudition,  and  his  readiness  of  fancy,  Macaulay’s 
mind  was  neither  paradoxical  nor  inventive.  It  was  the  business 
of  his  life  to  illustrate  by  argument  and  narrative  the  simple 
and  rational  creed  of  a  moderate  English  Whig.  The  facts 
of  history  fortunately  fit  well  into  one  of  the  few  theories 
which  can  fairly  boast  of  a  genuinely  historical  origin.  Macaulay’s 
perversions  and  inventions  are  generally  intended  either  to  sup¬ 
port  some  collateral  and  secondary  proposition,  or  to  make  the 
story  itself  more  striking  and  symmetrical.  On  a  large  scale  he 
was  an  historian,  and  not  a  mere  theorist,  for  he  was  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  traditions  w  hich  he  recorded, 
and  even  when  he  was  conscious  of  a  didactic  purpose,  his  own 
impressions  were  deduced  from  the  history  itself.  A  pious 
believer  of  the  early  Christian  centuries  would  have  recorded 
the  growth  of  the  Church  more  truly — or  rather,  more  instruc¬ 
tively — than  any  philosophical  observer  from  without.  The 
zealous  Christian  might  not  have  scrupled  to  introduce  some 
additional  miracles  into  the  life  of  a  saint,  nor  to  blacken  by 
judicious  aspersions  the  character  of  an  heresiarch  or  a  perse¬ 
cutor,  but  he  would  instinctively  appreciate  the  motives  and  feel¬ 
ings  which  he  shared,  and  his  very  injustice  would,  like  Macau¬ 
lay’s  idolatry  of  William  and  antipathy  to  Marlborough,  be  itself 
in  a  certain  sense  historical. 

The  language  of  the  early  essays  is  in  some  degree  ornate  and 
ambitious  ;  but  it  is  from  the  first  remarkable  for  the  same  clear¬ 
ness  which  has  given  universal  popularity  to  the  maturer  writings. 
To  an  educated  taste,  the  systematic  avoidance  of  the  faintest 
ambiguity  sometimes  becomes  tedious  and  irritating.  The  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  phrase,  when  the  meaning  might  have  been  conveyed 
by  a  reference  or  allusion,  seems  to  indicate  a  provoking  distrust 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  reader,  nor  wuuld  human  language  have 
involved  the  economical  device  of  pronouns  if  it  had  been  expe¬ 
dient  that  substantives  should  always  supersede  the  use  of  him, 
his,  and  it.  Scholars,  critics,  and  students  are  not  unwilling  to 
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exercise  a  moderate  activity  when  they  are  reading ;  hut  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  sluggish  inattention  of 
mankind  in  general.  A  recent  historian  judiciously  repeats  his 
illustrative  maps  as  often  as  he  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  same 
locality,  and  grateful  readers  gladly  avoid  the  trouble  of  turning 
the  leaves  back  to  some  unknown  former  page.  Indolent  minds 
find  a  similar  convenience  in  the  construction  which  renders  it 
unnecessary  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  to  recal  the  beginning. 
A  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  before  the  keys  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  can  he  made  available ;  but  the  most  uninstructed  hand 
can  wind  up  a  musical-box  or  grind  a  barrel-organ.  The  skill  of 
the  manufacturer  dispenses  with  all  need  for  thought  or  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  performer. 

The  present  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Essays  includes  some 
of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  polemical 
ability.  His  attacks  on  the  Benthamites  and  on  Mr.  M.  T. 
Sadler  are  lively,  bitter,  and  replete  with  good  sense  and  effective 
argument.  The  review  of  Barere’s  infamous  career  is  a  more 
ambitious  effort  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  vituperative  eloquence, 
and  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  complete  exposure  of  unre¬ 
deemed  baseness  and  guilt.  By  logical  acuteness,  by  lucid  wit, 
and  by  the  ready  command  of  various  erudition,  Macaulay  was 
eminently  qualified  for  success  as  a  popular  satirist,  and  he 
naturally  took  pleasure  in  the  use  of  that  dialectic  ridicule  which 
serves  as  the  short-hand  of  controversy.  His  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revieio  increased  the  innocent  en  joyment  of  thousands 
who  had  never  previously  turned  their  minds  either  to  the  theory 
of  population  or  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
They  not  only  believed,  but,  by  the  aid  of  their  skilful  teacher, 
they  to  a  great  extent  understood,  that  Mr.  James  Mill  was  an 
unsound  theorist,  and  that  Mr.  Sadler  was  an  inflated  charlatan. 
The  art  of  thinking  without  trouble,  even  if  it  is  in  itself  unat¬ 
tainable,  may  be  approximately  practised  by  an  involuntary 
adherence  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  The  novice  who  has  not 
learned  to  draw  a  straight  line  on  paper  can  execute  a  tracing 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  lines  are  drawn  strong  and 
black  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  easy  to  follow  Lord  Macaulay’s 
confutation  of  his  opponents,  from  the  ingenious  statement 
of  their  fallacies  to  the  conclusive  and  triumphant  answer. 
Even  the  inevitable  chuckle  of  complacent  superiority  was 
provided  beforehand  for  the  unconscious  disciple.  It  was 
pleasant  to  repeat  aud  adopt  the  statement  that  discussions 
on  self-interest  and  motives  “  were  not  much  more  laughable 
than  phrenology,  and  were  immeasurably  more  humane  than 
cock-fighting.”  Almost  equally  gratifying  was  the  advice  not 
to  venture  on  a  certain  facetious  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Sadler’s  as 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  procure  a  volume  of  the  Statutes  at 
Large.  The  satirist  judiciously  placed  himself  somewhat  above 
the  object  of  his  contempt,  without  rising  too  high  to  prevent  his 
readers  from  ascending  to  the  same  satisfactory  level.  It  was 
perhaps  by  a  similar  display  of  ability  and  tact  that  Mr.  Scarlett 
at  the  same  period  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  jury  with  him 
when  he  had  occasion  to  laugh  an  adverse  plaintiff  out  of  Court. 
To  the  rarer  quality  of  impressive  judicial  gravity  Lord  Macaulay 
never  attained. 

The  most  sustained  and  brilliant  invective  which  he  ever 
composed  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  was  provoked  by 
the  Memoirs  of  the  miscreant  Barere.  M.  Carnot,  afterwards 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  fanatics  in  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1848,  had  sanctioned,  by  assuming  the  functions 
of  editor,  the  laboured  apology  of  the  hypocrite,  the  murderer, 
and  the  spy.  It  was  a  worthy  enterprise  to  strip  the  Jacobin 
orator  bare  of  the  excuses  which  cant  and  bigotry  have  devised 
for  the  odious  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Lord  Macaulay  has  performed  the  task  with  a  vigorous  clearness 
of  statement  which  almost  produces  the  effect  of  demonstration, 
and  he  has  indulged  himself  in  an  experimental  display  of  his 
command  of  strong  language  which  could  never  have  found  a 
fitter  occasion.  Many  of  his  sentences  and  paragraphs  are 
admirable  specimens  of  condensed  abuse,  and,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  the  writer  was  only  giving  utterance  to  a  sincere  aud 
well-founded  conviction : — 

The  Mountain  included  a  considerable  number  of  the  worst  men  that  ever 

lived;  but  we  see  in  it  nothing  like  Barere . Ferocious  vices,  of  which 

he  had  never  been  suspected,  had  been  developed  in  him  by  power.  Another 
class  of  vices,  less  hateful  perhaps,  but  more  despicable,  was  now  developed  in 
him  by  poverty  and  disgrace.  Having  appalled  all  the  world  by  great  crimes, 
perpetrated  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  liberty,  he  became  the  meanest  of 
all  the  tools  of  despotism.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  order  of  precedence 
among  his  vices ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  baseness  was,  on  the 

whole,  a  rarer  and  more  marvellous  thing  than  his  cruelty . As  soon  as 

he  ceases  to  write  trifles  he  begins  to  write  lies;  and  such  lies !  A  man  who 
has  never  been  within  the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a  thunderstorm  means; 
a  man  who  has  never  looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  a  cataract; 
and  he  who  has  not  read  Barere’s  Memoirs  may  be  said  not  to  know  what  it 
is  to  lie. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  invectives  so  plainly  outspoken,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  epigrammatic-ally  neat ;  and  there  is  still 
higher  merit  in  the  peroration  which  is  suggested  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Barere  wrote  a  religious  treatise: — 

This  makes  the  character  completo.  Whatsoever  things  are  false,  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  dishonest,  whatsoever  things  arc  hateful,  whatsoever  things 
arc  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be  any  infamy,  all  these 
things  we  knew  were  blended  in  Barere.  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting, 
and  that  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  supplied.  When  to  such  an  assemblage 
of  qualities  a  high  profession  of  piety  is  added,  the  effect  becomes  overpowering. 
We  sink  under  the  contemplation  of  such  exquisite  and  manifold  perfection, 
and  feel  with  deep  humility  how  presumptuous  it  was  in  us  to  think  of  com-  I 


posing  the  legend  of  this  beatified  athlete  of  the  faith,  St.  Bertrand  of  the 
Carmagnoles. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  his  rare  ability,  and  his  honest  detestation 
of  falsehood  and  crime,  Macaulay  failed  in  emulating,  even  in  bis 
denunciation  of  Barere,  the  great  masters  of  invective  and 
sarcasm.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  fertility  of  his  wit,  he 
was  almost  devoid  of  humour.  Putting  forth  all  his  strength 
in  vivid  and  effective  representation,  he  never  seemed  to  keep 
anything  in  reserve.  The  significant  sneer,  the  deliberate  indif¬ 
ference  of  contempt,  the  mysterious  play  of  irony,  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  his  writings.  His  attack  on  Barere  leaves  behind 
it  the  impression  that  the  writer  has  said  with  his  utmost  force 
of  language  all  that  he  had  to  say,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more 
than  he  felt.  Even  his  anger  seems  to  represent  the  ordinary 
irritation  produced  by  an  immoral  paradox  rather  than  the  fierce 
and  self-contained  indignation  of  Tacitus,  of  Juvenal,  and  of 
Swift.  The  loquacious  discontent  of  Jacques  is  less  impressive 
than  the  dogged  misanthropy  of  Timon.  Macaulay’s  strong  and 
healthy  intellect  would  perhaps  have  exercised  its  functions  less 
perfectly  if  it  had  been  combined  with  the  fitful,  reserved,  and 
haughty  temperament  which  characterizes  the  highest  order  of 
genius. 


TUPPEIi’S  SONNETS* 

HOSE  who  take  an  interest  in  watching  the  phenomena  of 
current  literature  may  have  remarked — some  wilh  surprise, 
some,  perhaps,  with  satisfaction — that  the  Tupperian  lyre  has  now 
been  for  a  long  time  silent.  There  was  no  reason,  however,  to 
assume  that  the  hand  which  used  to  wake  its  moral  melody  was 
idle.  When  we  last  met  with  Mr.  Tupper  he  appeared  as  a 
prose  writer,  and  it  was  then  our  pleasure,  as  well  as  our  duty, 
to  congratulate  him  on  what  we  supposed  to  be  his  entrance  upon 
a  career  of  comparative  usefulness.  We  believed,  and  still 
believe  him  to  be  peculiarly  fitted,  as  well  by  natural  gifts  as  by 
literary  position,  for  the  profession  he  seemed  to  have  adopted — 
that  of  a  writer  of  novels  intended  for  lending-library  circula¬ 
tion.  Without  going  fully  into  what  Launce  would  call  “  a  cat- 
log  of  his  conditions,”  we  may  observe  that  he  is  blessed  with  a 
belief  in  himself  and  in  his  own  powers  which  would  carry  him 
triumphantly  through  obstacles  sufficient  to  deter  most  writers. 
Item,  he  can  inflate  commonplace  until  it  assumes  the  dimensions 
of  profound  reflection — “  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue,”  in  a  man  who 
has  to  comply  with  the  trade  regulation  of  filling  three  volumes 
octavo  with  original  matter.  Item,  he  can  get  metaphor,  simile, 
or  sentiment  out  of  any  materials,  however  unpromising,  some¬ 
what  after  the  fashion  of  that  itinerant  artist  we  sometimes  find 
performing  in  a  quiet  street  who  will  twist  you  a  fan,  or  a  cocked 
hat,  or  a  frying-pan,  out  of  the  same  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  higher  development  of  this  power,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  invention,  he  is  held  by  some  to  be  rather  deficient. 
Yet  a  little  study  of  the  ordinary  run  of  novels  shows  that  inven¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  novelist,  and  in  this  respect 
he  would  be  no  worse  off  than  many  of  his  fellows.  But  that 
which,  more  than  any  natural  qualification,  points  to  novel¬ 
writing  as  his  proper  vocation,  is  the  position  which  he  holds  in 
literature.  He  possesses  the  confidence  of  a  very  large  and  a  very 
peculiar  section  of  the  community ;  and  these  worthy  people, 
who  constitute  Mr.  Tupper’s  public,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Tupper  is 
a  poet,  among  their  other  hallucinations  have  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
trust  of  novels,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  sort  of  novelophobia. 
Many  of  these  persons  would  as  soon  think  of  taking  Papoosh 
Pasha  or  Cardinal  Wiseman  into  their  families — except  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  conversion — as  of  admitting  a  common  novel  into  their 
houses.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  have  they  any  adequate 
substitute  for  this  species  of  literary  refreshment.  By  those  who 
have  penetrated  into  such  circles,  the  light  literature  found  there 
is  described  as  being  dreary  in  the  extreme.  It  is  said  to  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  controversial  and  prophetical  works,  with 
here  and  there  a  biography  rather  didactic  than  diverting  in 
character. 

But  the  moral  octroi  which  produces  these  results  would  never 
dream  of  stopping  a  novel  by  Tupper.  That  name  upon  the 
back  of  a  book  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  contained 
nothing  deleterious — that,  though  fiction,  it  was  pregnant  with  the 
truth,  and  that  the  loves  of  its  hero  and  heroine  were  conducted 
on  the  soundest  Christian  principles.  What  benefit  might  not 
this  writer  have  conferred  upon  his  species,  what  blessings 
might  he  not  have  won  from  the  younger  portion  of  the  serious 
world — blessings  such  as  attend  the  dispenser  of  contraband 
lollipop  in  a  strict  boarding-school.  Not  that  Tuppex-ian 
romances  in  themselves  would  be  a  source  of  rapturous  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Their  beneficial  effects  would  lie  in  the  development  of  a 
taste,  in  the  creation  of  a  new  sense  almost,  and  in  the  breaking 
down  of  Puritanical  barriers  against  harmless  amusement.  It  is 
by  such  humble  steps  that  civilization  ever  travels.  It  is  the 
cotton  pocket-handkerchief  of  the  missionary  that  gives  to  the 
mind  of  the  savage  that  idea  of  calico  which  afterwards  operates 
to  the  benefit  of  decency  and  of  the  Manchester  trade ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  novels  of  Mr.  Tupper  might  in  time  have  been 
the  means  of  introducing  the  broad  humour  of  a  Gore,  the  quiet 
pathos  of  a  Lever,  the  romantic  optimism  of  a  Thackeray,  the 
courtly  elegance  of  a  Dickens,  to  the  notice  of  people  who  at 
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present  are  as  little  aware  of  tlie  existence  of  such  things  as  they 
are  of  the  plot  of  the  Mahabliarata.  We  must  confess  it  was 
not  so  much  the  benefits  likely  to  be  conferred  upon  these  ex¬ 
cellent  persons,  nor  yet  the  probable  increase  of  business  to  the 
literary  profession,  that  made  the  notion  of  Mr.  Tupper  turning 
novelist  a  fascinating  one  to  us,  ns  the  contemplation  of  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  so-called  religious  book  trade.  In 
fancy  we  saw  dismay  spreading  among  the  manufacturers  and 
retailers — Dr.  Camming  crushed  by  the  unsaleableness  of  his 
own  Tribulation,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Medley  Vicars 
offered  at  fourpence  a  copy  on  the  book-stalls  of  Holy  well-street, 
perhaps  even  ticketed  as  “  spicy”  on  the  chance  of  entrapping 
some  simple  amateur  of  fast  literature. 

This  dream  has  been  rudely  dispelled  by  the  volume  before 
us.  We  must  wait  a  little  longer,  it  seems,  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  that  class  which  itself  takes  so  much  trouble  about  the 
darkness  of  the  negro  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Orpheonist.  The 
only  man  who  could  have  undertaken  the  mission  declines  the 
task.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Tupper  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Prose  is  a  “  selfish,  useful,  money-making  plan,  cold  language 
of  the  desk  and  quibbling  Bar,  where  in  hard  matter  sinks  the 
ideal  man,”  and  therefore  fit  only  for  those  “  whose  aims  are 
earthy while  Poetry  is  a  “  pure  unearthly  power,”  and  poets 
“widowed  spirits  with  no  portion  here,  who  eat  angel’s  food.” 
The  drift  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  Mr.  Tupper,  being  a  widowed 
spirit,  has  assimilated  so  much  of  the  above  species  of  nutriment 
that,  like  Mrs.  Harris’s  countenance,  his  organization  is  “  quite 
an  angel’s.”  He  has  grown  a  pair  of  pinions — 

Nascunturque  leves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumie — 

and,  so  great  is  his  confidence  in  the  acquisition,  that  we  find 
him  making  the  astonishing  request — 

Throw  me  from  this  tall  cliff — my  wings  are  strong. 

The  persons  addressed  on  this  occasion,  however,  seem  to  have 
taken  a  common-sense  view  of  the  proposition,  and  to  have  declined 
interfering — perhaps  from  a  suspicion  that,  in  sober  truth,  Mr. 
Tupper’s  wings  are  no  better  than  those  which  supply  the  quills 
he  writes  with. 

So  much  for  his  preference  of  poetry.  To  account  for  the  present 
book  he  explains,  and  with  a  felicity  of  illustration  unusual  to 
him,  that  his  normal  condition  is  that  of  a  moral  porridge-pot : — 

Plunged  in  my  brain,  fermenting  thick  and  warm, 

Simmer  deep  thoughts. 

But,  as  the  chemistry  of  common  life  teaches  us,  pots  will  boil 
over,  and  this  phenomenon  appears  just  now  to  have  taken  place 
with  Mr.  Tupper.  The  result  is  the  present  gush  of  sonnets — 
three  hundred  in  number — some,  no  doubt,  as  “  thick  ”  as  could 
be  desired,  but  the  majority,  we  regret  to  say,  much  more  like 
gruel  in  consistence  than  what  we  were  promised.  We  are  not, 
of  course,  going  to  try  to  criticise  the  collection  as  if  it  were  an 
ordinary  volume  of  bad  poetry.  To  attempt  such  a  task  with 
even  partial  success,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  invent  a  new 
technology  and  set  up  a  new  system  of  critical  machinery.  Mr. 
Tupper’s  manner  and  matter  are  so  completely  his  own  that  the 
common  canons  of  taste  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
They  resemble  those  organic  poisons  which,  from  their  tendency 
to  decomposition,  yield  no  definite  reaction  with  any  known  test. 
But,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  demonstrate  with  mathematical 
exactitude  the  extent  of  Mr.  Tupper’s  aberrations  from  rationality 
— cui  bono — w'ho  would  be  the  better  of  it?  None  of  our  readers 
stand  in  need  of  a  warning  against  Tupperian  fascinations — none 
of  his  readers  are  likely  to  be  touched  by  any  appeal  to  their 
common  sense.  Where  is  the  use  of  arguing  with  an  intellect 
that  can  accept  Tupperics  as  poetry  P  You  might  as  well  tell  an 
Esquimaux  that  train-oil  was  inferior  to  Marcobrunner. 

Nevertheless  there  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  the  volume 
before  us  may,  we  think,  be  examined  with  profit.  Those  who 
look  upon  the  study  of  current  literature  as  an  interesting  branch 
of  social  science  must  often  feel  puzzled  to  account  for  the  hold 
which  Mr.  Tupper  has  on  his  readers,  and  the  spells  by  which  he 
induces  them  to  purchase,  not  only  new  books,  but  edition  after 
edition  of  his  old  ones.  The  veneering  of  piety  with  which  his 
works  are  overlaid  has,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  but 
the  present  volume  shows  that  Mr.  Tupper  does  not  trust  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  religious  sympathies  of  his  constituents.  In  the 
serious  slang  which  enters  so  largely  into  their  vernacular,  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  describing  themselves  as  “  a  peculiar  people.” 
The  general  accuracy  of  this  description  we  cordially  admit,  and 
among  the  peculiarities  justifying  it  we  observe  this  one — that, 
while  they  express  a  supreme  contempt  for  money,  calling  it 
“dross,”  “filthy  lucre,”  “this  world’s  goods,”  “mammon  of  un¬ 
righteousness,”  and  other  disparaging  names,  no  people  in  the 
world  have  a  more  comfortable  respect  for  and  appreciation  of 
wealth.  "Well  does  Mr.  Tupper  know  this  weakness,  and  how  to 
turn  it  to  advantage.  An  inferior  practitioner  would  perhaps 
have  given  himself  airs  of  indigence,  have  assumed  the  crust  and 
garret  style  which  is  often  so  effective  in  the  hands  of  a  class 
writer,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  have  carefully  avoided  an  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  sleek  prosperity  as  likely  to  alienate  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  his  readers.  Mr.  Tupper  is  wiser  in  his  generation — 
he  understands  the  people  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  takes  care  to 
let  them  know  that  his  circumstances  are  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition.  He  does  not  write  for  money — he  has  no  occasion  to 
stoop  to  money-making  prose.  He  sits  “on  a  fair  hill  of 


name,  and  power,  and  purse.”  We  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
that,  as  he  had  waxed  fat,  so  he  kicks,  but  with  an  illogical 
violence  that  reminds  one  rather  of  the  kicking  up  of  “  old  Joe” 
than  of  Jeshurun;  for,  in  the  sonnet  from  which  the  above  is 
taken,  after  promising  that  he  will  simply  “merrily  mock  at” 
his  detractors,  he  gets  into  an  un-Christianlike  pnssion,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  crush  them,  to  force  their  still-born  lies  down  tlieir 
throats,  and  so  forth.  Even  the  get-up  of  his  book  shows  how 
fully  he  recognises  the  value  of  an  appearance  of  success  as  a 
help  towards  being  successful.  There  is  an  elaborate  sumptuous¬ 
ness  about  it  that  is  quite  imposing.  It  is  bound  in  serious  mock 
morocco.  The  sides  and  paper  are  of  the  thickest,  and  the  type 
of  the  largest,  with  plenty  of  luxurious  long  s’ s.  The  very  title- 
page  is  suggestive.  “  Sonnets  by  Tupper”  would  have  had  a 
poverty-stricken  look,  but  “Three  Hundred  Sonnets,”  like  the 
three  thousand  additional  lamps  at  Vauxhall,  give  an  idea  of 
magnificence  and  vast  resources. 

Employing,  as  he  does,  these  artful  modes  of  obtaining  success, 
Mr.  Tupper  docs  not  despise  the  more  vulgar  agencies — such  as, 
for  instance,  puffery.  His  chief  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  induce  anybody  to  praise  him  in  a 
style  suitable  for  his  purpose;  but  this  difficulty  he  has  got  over 
in  a  manner  which  is  as  characteristic  as  it  is  simple.  As  no  one 
else  will  do  it,  he  praises  himself.  All  through  these  sonnets  he 
puffs  himself,  persistently  and  perseveringly,  and  often  in  the 
very  language  of  the  commercial  w  orld.  Thus,  in  one  place  we 
find  M.  T.  thanking  his  friends  and  the  public  for  past  favours, 
and  expressing  his  “  gratitude  to  all  whose  yearnings  follow  him 
with  good,  loving  his  mind  and  all  its  simple  store.”  Again,  we 
have  an  intimation  that  his  verses  are  much  recommended  for 
home  use,  as  well  as  for  exportation,  “  for  that  the  frequent 
droppings  of  his  pen”  (as  if  poetry  and  guano  were  convertible 
terms)  “  have  comforted  the  good  in  every  clime.”  Then  w  e  are 
referred  to  certain  persons  “  who  say  he  helps  them  to  be  wise 
we  are  told  that  “  both  God  and  man  have  blessed  his  works  and 
ways,”  and  that,  for  the  father’s  sake,  “  the  world  will  look  with 
favour  on  his  boy.”  Viewed  superficially,  perhaps,  this  kind  of 
self-recommendation  has  no  great  originality.  Professor  Hol¬ 
loway  and  Mr.  Moses  have  already  practised  it  with  some  suc¬ 
cess.  But  there  is  a  superior  simplicity  about  Mr.  Tupper’s 
method.  He  is  his  own  Earl  of  Aldborough — he  is  E.  Moses  and 
E.  Moses’s  poet  all  in  one. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  we  do  not  believe  Mr.  Tupper  means 
all  this  to  be  taken  literally.  Puffery  is  simply  throw  ing  out  a 
vast  amount  of  panegyric  in  the  hope  that  some  small  portion  of 
it  may  stick.  When  Professor  Holloway  vaunts  his  pills  as  a 
panacea,  he  only  means  that  two  of  them  taken  at  bedtime  form 
a  mild  alterative  medicine.  When  E.  Moses  and  Son  say — 

Both  cut  and  quality  combine 

To  make  our  name  through  Europe  shine — 

it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  declaration  that  they  sell  trousers 
at  ten  and  sixpence;  and  when  Mr.  Tupper  calls  this  “  a  book 
of  many  thoughts  in  classic  measures,”  it  is  merely  his  way  of 
stating  that  it  is  a  rhyming  record  of  his  sensations  under  various 
circumstances.  This  is  precisely  what  it  is.  The  thought- 
crystals,  the  deep  imaginings  that  make  men  w'ise  and  comfort 
the  good  in  every  clime,  we  find  to  be  simply  occasional  reflec¬ 
tions  of  a  Tupperian  cast  given  in  Tupperian  language.  Thus 
he  has  the  toothache,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  that,  although 
ordinary  philosophers  cannot,  a  proverbial  philosopher  can  bear 
it  with  equanimity.  lie  makes  a  voyage  in  the  Arctic,  and  in  the 
throes  of  sea-sickness  is  grateful  for  the  attention  of  the  stew  ard 
and  stewardess — 

Fair  woman  with  good-natured  merriment, 

And  frank  fraternal  manhood,  did  their  best 

To  make  our  memories  of  the  Arctic  blest. 

He  visits  Niagara,  and  raises  the  singular  objection  to  that 
“  almighty  water-privilege” — the  All-beauteous  Water-bride  of 
Time,  he  calls  it — that  its  “pastoral  charms  fascinate  his  sight.” 
When  he  contemplates  the  heavens,  the  “thought  sublime” 
occurs  to  him  that  the  moon  must  be  Hell,  and  the  stars  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed  ;  and  then  he  falls  into  a  state  of  wonder¬ 
ment  as  to  which  of  the  latter  is  to  be — 

His  glorious  heritage,  his  heavenly  home. 

Even  under  circumstances  which  quell  most  men,  when  an  inte¬ 
resting  event  takes  place  in  his  family,  when  the  house  is  redolent 
of  caudle  and  warm  flannel,  and  entirely  under  female  domina¬ 
tion,  he  can,  like  Ben  Jonson’s  Matthew,  “take  pen  and  paper 
presently,  and  overflow  you  half  a  score  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets  at 
a  sitting” — sweet  things  in  paternal  feeling,  beginning  with 
“  Lo,  thou  hast  crowned  me  with  another  blessing,”  or  “Hail, 
then,  a  sixth,  my  doubty  treble  joy.” 

We  are  none  of  those  w  ho  take  a  desponding  view  of  the 
intellectual  state  of  the  serious  w’orld  because  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Tupper  happen  to  be  popular  with  its  inhabitants.  How  it 
is  that  they  come  to  be  taken  for  poetry  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but  that  they  are  taken  for  poetry  at  all  we  bold  to  be 
a  great  and  consoling  fact.  It  shows  that,  in  spite  of  their 
earnest  disclaimers,  these  excellent  people  have  certain  cravings 
and  instincts  in  common  with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
World — that  Exeter  Hall,  the  liecord,  and  Dr.  Gumming  are 
unable  to  supply  the  whole  of  their  spiritual  wants.  Every  one 
who  has  read  Dr.  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  knows  what  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  organ  is.  Our  view  of  Mr.  Tupper  is  that  he  is  a  rudi- 
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mentary  poet.  It  may  argue  a  low  organization  in  the  individuals 
who  have  him  for  a  laureate,  but  comparative  anatomy  will 
recognise  in  his  popularity  a  feeble  but  sufficiently  definite  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  instinct  to  which  a  Shakspeare,  a  Spenser,  or  a 
Tennyson  owe  their  influence. 


HOME  AND  JUDAEA.* 

HE  subject  of  Imperialism  has  recently  invested  with  new 
interest  the  history  of  persons  so  apparently  obsolete  as  the 
Roman  Caesars.  Again,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Spain, 
connected  by  blood  and  religion  with  Austria,  commanding  or 
intimidating  half  the  German  Electorates,  and  sovereign  in 
the  Netherlands,  seemed  to  threaten  Europe  with  universal 
I  monarchy,  we  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  at  certain  epochs  it 
be  the  destiny  of  mankind  to  roll  itself  into  one  or  two  principal 
i  masses  ;  and  we  are  thusled  to  examinethe  character  of  that  empire 
/  which  “  bestrode  the  narrow  world”  from  Syene  to  the  Tweed. 

WereRomeandParthiaaccidentsof  atime,  or  symbolsof  thecourse 
|  of  human  events  ?  Was  it  better  for  the  many  who  must  always 
obey  to  be  governed  by  their  proper  sovereigns  or  senates,  and 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  frequent  revolutions, -or  to  repose  beneath 
the  shadow  of  one  centralized  power,  which,  having  nothing 
more  to  gain  by  arms,  would  ensure  the  blessings  of  personal 
security  and  general  peace?  Was  it  better  to  be  turbulent  with 
Cato  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  patria  potestcis  of  Augustus  F 

In  his  former  work  on  the  CEesars,  the  Comte  de  Champagny 
has  displayed  the  features  of  the  Imperial  system  of  Rome.  He 
has  traced  learnedly  and  forcibly  the  reactive  policy  of  Augustus, 
the  seeming  conservatism,  but  real  innovations,  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  haphazard  regimen  of  their  three  immediate  successors.  His 
narrative  closes  with  the  fall  of  the  last  tyrant  who  had  in  his 
veins  any  drop  of  the  Julian  blood,  or  any  connexion  with  the 
genuine  Caesarian  family.  His  recent  work,  Rome  et  la  Judee 
au  Temps  de  la  Chute  de  Neron,  although  it  joins  on  to  the  earlier 
one,  is  properly  independent  of  it.  Rome  et  la  Judee  relates 
principally  to  the  closing  phase  of  that  remarkable  people  which, 
isolated  at  home  by  a  peculiar  religion  and  an  intense  spirit  of 
nationality,  had  spread  itself  abroad  throughout  the  world 
without  ever  wholly  intermixing  with  it;  and  which,  again, 
rejecting  and  contemning  alike  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  barbariau,  had  won  over  to  the  law  of 
its  forefathers  more  proselytes  than  the  philosophic  schools  or 
the  Celtic  colleges  put  together.  The  death-struggle  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  of  its 
“  holy  and  beautiful  city,”  is  the  subject  of  the  narrative ; 
but  this  theme  could  not  be  treated  apart  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  history  of  its  destroyers.  If,  during  the  six  years 
of  which  the  Comte  de  Champagny  now  writes,  Judah  ceased  to 
be  a  nntion  and  Jerusalem  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  scarcely  less  endangered.  Two 
political  earthquakes  were  nearly  at  the  same  instant  splitting 
up  two  social  systems.  Rome  passed  from  the  hands  of  native, 
or  at  least  Latin,  sovereigns  to  provincials — from  the  pretext  of 
popular  choice  and  senatorian  confirmation  to  the  stern  reality 
of  election  hy  the  voices  of  the  soldiers.  For  Judaea  the 
wall  of  separation  from  mankind  was  for  ever  broken  down. 
The  daily  sacrifice  ceased ;  the  tribes  might  no  more  go  up  to 
Zion  at  the  four  great  festivals  of  the  year ;  the  people  of  the 
law  became  the  people  of  the  dispersion.  The  stronger  nation 
survived  the  shock — the  weaker  was  hurled  by  it  into  depths 
from  which  resurrection  was  impossible. 

The  Comte  de  Champagny  would  be  a  better  historian  could 
he  divest  himself  of  Dr.  Thwaekem’s  propensity  to  saddle  with 
judgments  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  some  sense,  indeed,  all 
history  on  a  large  scale  is  the  record  of  the  retributive  dealings 
of  God  with  His  creatures,  making  their  sins  their  scourges, 
and  dooming  those  nations  that  have  already  predoomed  them¬ 
selves  by  pride,  apathy,  or  luxury.  But  though  we  may  law¬ 
fully  watch  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  interpret  them  demands 
wary  walking  and  much  charity.  The  Comte  is  not  content  with 
descrying  in  events  the  swift  or  the  tardy  justice  of  Heaven. 
He  traces  it  equally  in  their  accessories  and  minor  phenomena, 
and  seats  himself,  like  Minos  and  Rhadainanthus  in  Plato’s 
Republic,  before  the  folding  doors  of  Orcus,  sending  nations, 
principalities,  and  powers  to  the  left  or  right,  according  to  his 
own  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
persuade  us  that  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  even 
Jerusalem  was  more  wicked  than  Rome.  To  be  consistent,  the 
Comte  should  doom  both,  or  show'  reason  why  the  former  was 
annihilated  and  the  latter  permitted  to  oppress  the  earth  for  full 
two  centuries  longer.  Then,  in  our  opinion,  he  ascribes  too  much 
influence  to  the  early  workings  of  the  leaven  of  Christianity. 
He  magnifies  unduly  Nero’s  persecution,  in  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  victims  were  singled  out  as  Christiana,  and  not 
rather  taken  up  at  random  as  turbulent  Jews,  somehow  con¬ 
nected  in  Roman  apprehensions  with  the  banditti  and  mutineers 
of  Palestine.  He  has  a  most  uncritical  faith  in  the  martyrologia, 
in  the  miracles  of  Simon  Magus,  and  in  nearly  every  event 
recorded  by  pious  fraud  or  uncertain  tradition,  so  it  be  to  the 
credit  of  the  Church.  This  credulity,  and  the  ultra -judicial  zeal 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  the  main  blemishes  of  both  his  earlier 
and  his  later  work.  His  narrative  is  spirited,  his  learning  con¬ 
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siderable,  and  his  description  of  the  Roman  empire  and  its 
Jewish  province  generally  faithful  and  picturesque. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  Hebrew  nation  must  always  be  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  to  Christian  readers,  who,  in  its  fall,  behold 
the  accomplishment  of  a  train  of  prophecies,  and,  in  its  errors,  an 
impressive  lesson  on  pride,  stubbornness,  aucl  bigotry.  Coleridge 
said  that  since  Tasso  had  preoccupied  the  ground  of  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  the  only  remaining  subject  for  a  European  epos  was 
Jerusalem  Overthrown.  That  event  stands  in  similar  correlation 
to  every  denomination  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  supernatural 
machinery  is  the  same  as  that  which  Milton  has  employed  in 
Paradise  Lost — the  hosts  of  Michael  on  the  one  side,  the  hosts 
of  Satan  on  the  other.  The  story  also  admits  of  any  number  of 
episodes,  so  necessary  to  relieve  the  continuity  of  epic  narrative. 
For  besides  the  “  war  in  procinct”  at  its  gates — Titus  and  his 
legions  and  their  swarthy  auxiliaries  from  Syria  and  Lebanon — 
there  are  the  earlier  beleaguerments  of  the  city  bv  Pompey  and 
Antiochus,  by  the  archers  of  Assyria  and  the  chariots  of  Egypt. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  intervals  of  repose  in  Tasso’s  chivalrous 
poem  are  those  moments  of  the  action  in  which  we  leave  far 
behind  the  Crusaders’  tents,  and  the  minarets  and  crescents  of  the 
city,  and  wander  with  Erminia  or  Armida  by  the  lucid  streams 
and  through  the  dense  forests  of  the  surrounding  land,  where  the 
clang  of  trumpets  is  exchanged  for  the  pipe  of  shepherds  or  the 
perennial  silence  of  the  wilderness.  With  Cyrus,  the  restorer  of 
the  nation  and  its  temple,  begins  also  the  first  contact  between 
the  race  of  Sliem  and  the  race  of  Japhet ;  for  it  was  the  Persian 
conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  that  ultimately  brought  Xerxes 
to  Athens  and  Alexander  to  Persepolis.  We  could  desire  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  had  taken  up  this  august  and  comprehensive 
theme  instead  of  the  narrower  and  almost  local  deeds  and  heroes 
of  the  Round  Table. 

To  the  Gentile  world,  the  Jews,  whether  as  a  nation  or  scattered 
abroad,  wore  a  strange  and  inexplicable  aspect.  Their  unwarlike 
character — for  the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees  was  that  of  men  at 
bay — stood  in  strong  contrast  with  their  fierce  civil  broils.  Their 
bigotry  in  religion  was  equally  inconsistent  with  their  commercial 
affability  ;  they  would  buy  with  the  heathen,  sell  with  them,  talk 
with  them,  nalk  with  them,  but  not  eat,  drink,  or  pray  with 
them.  They  were  ubiquitous.  Wherever  the  Roman  eagles  were 
carried,  the  Jews  had  either  gone  before  them  or  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  track.  Wherever  the  Roman  pedlars  venturtd — ■ 
whether  they  carried  to  the  distant  Morini,  on  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean,  trinkets,  weapons,  or  skins  of  wine — they  found 
these  dark-eyed,  bearded  rivals  in  the  market-place;  or  if 
they  went  down  to  Tarshish  with  bales  of  Tarentine  wool  or 
Etruscan  pottery,  they  encountered  Jonah  at  his  stall  chaffering 
with,  and  perhaps  cheating  the  Cell-Iberians.  As  in  the  Middle 
Ages  of  Europe,  so  under  Rome,  Republican  or  Imperial,  the 
Jew  was  the  universal  money-lender,  broker,  and  chapman.  A 
third  of  the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  then  the  emporium  of  the 
world,  was  assigned  to  them  ;  in  the  palace  of  the  Ctesars,  Jewish 
freedmen  often  ruled  the  world’s  ruler ;  and  who  has  not  heard 
of  the  beauty  and  pernicious  influence  of  the  Jewesses  Poppcea 
and  Berenice?  Their  number  seems  to  have  alarmed  their 
Roman  masters  little  less  than  it  had  formerly  alarmed  the 
Memphite  Pharaohs.  “Behold,”  said  the  royal  Malthus  of 
Egypt,  “  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier 
than  w'e ;  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them.”  The  Nile  was  broad 
and  deep,  and  infants  could  not  swim.  Cicero  expresses  some¬ 
thing  very  like  dismay  at  the  hosts  of  Hebrews  in  Rome : — 
“  Scio  quanta  sit  manus,”  he  said,  in  the  Defence  of  Flaccus, 
“  quanta  concordia  [Judteorum],  quantum  valeat  in  concionibus 

. multitudinem  Judseorum,  flagrantem  nonnunquam  in 

concionibus,  pro  republica  contemnere  gravitatis  sumtute  fuit.” 
It  was  possible  to  conciliate  or  to  tame  Gauls  and  Germans, 
Iberians  and  Sarmatians;  but  the  nationality  of  the  Jew  was 
invincible.  He  paid  tribute  to  Caesar,  but  he  would  not  throw 
incense  upon  his  altar  nor  upon  any  of  the  altars  in  his  Pantheon. 

If  the  stubbornness  of  the  Jew  irritated  his  Roman  lords,  his  iso¬ 
lation  from  mankind  was  incomprehensible  to  them.  They  did  not 
deny  that  Jehovah  was  among  the  gods  of  the  earth;  and  they 
might  without  much  difficulty  have  been  induced  to  grant  him 
admission  among  the  guardians  of  the  Empire.  In  return,  they 
demanded — and,  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  Roman 
Gentile,  the  demand  will  not  seem  unfair — that  the  Jew  should 
on  his  side  respect  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  or  at  least  the  religion 
of  the  State.  Had  not  the  “best  and  greatest,”  “Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,”  protected  the  people  of  Mars  in  their  lowly  fortune, 
and  advanced  them  to  the  highest?  Had  the  Jehovah  of  Mount 
Zion  saved  his  worshippers  from  the  common  doom  of  subjection 
by  Roman  arms  P  On  what  pretext  should  he  supplant  the 
supreme  guardian  of  the  conquerors,  or  arrogate  to'  himself 
immunities  denied  to  the  “  thrice  battered  gods”  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  ?  The  eagles  of  Rome,  the  images  of  Caesar,  had  been 
borne  indifferently  into  the  sacred  groves  of  Teutates,  into  the 
temples  of  Melcarth,  Isis,  and  Serapis ;  nor  had  either  Western 
or  Eastern  devotees  resented  the  profanation.  Jerusalem  alone 
denied  them  admission,  and  denounced  them  as  false  aud 
impure.  So  long,  however,  as  the  Jews  paid  their  tribute, 
this  obstinacy  was  overlooked,  and  only  an  insane  Caesar,  like 
Caligula,  took  it  seriously  to  heart.  It  was  better  to  contemn 
and  retain  a  rich  border  province  near  the  Parthian  frontier 
than  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  a  war  for  ceremony ’s  sake.  The  Comte 
de  Champagny  remarks  upon  the  strange  incoherency  of  the  He¬ 
brew  people.  When,  to  all  outward  appearance,  a  poor  and  friend- 
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less  artisan  stood  at  Pilate’s  tribunal,  the  vindication  of  Caesar’s 
honour  was  vehemently  urged  on  the  procurator  by  both  Sanhe¬ 
drim  and  populace.  “  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
Ccesar’s  friend.”  This  new-born  zeal  was  brief.  In  a  few  years 
any  adventurer  who  raised  a  standard  against  Caesar  found  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  Judaea  became  a  country  not  merely  divided  against 
itself,  but  split  into  numerous  fragments.  As  “  in  the  days  of 
Shamgar,  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers 
walked  through  by-ways.”  Had  not  the  example  of  insubordi¬ 
nation  been  dangerous^  to  the  whole  province  of  Syria,  the 
Romans,  by  merely  drawing  a  cordon  militaire  around  the  re¬ 
volted  districts  of  Judaea,  might  have  securely  awaited  the  result. 
The  Jews  would  have  quelled  their  own  factions  by  their  own 
arms.  But  such  a  spectacle  comported  ill  with  the  majesty  of 
Rome,  and  meanwhile  the  rebels  paid  no  tribute.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  commends  the  mild¬ 
ness  and  impartiality  of  the  Roman  Government  in  Palestine ; 
nor  is  his  praise  contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels.  In 
the  sacred  writings  the  Jews  are  sometimes  taxed  with  cruelty  to 
one  another,  and  the  Scribe  and  the  Pharisee  are  held  up  to  odium 
or  contempt,  but  nothing  is  alleged  against  the  police  or  the 
legions  of  the  foreigner.  But  before  the  last  revolt  broke  out 
these  good  times  were  over.  A  succession  of  weak  and  grasping 
prefects  plundered  and  oppressed  the  people,  and  even  openly 
insulted  their  religious  prejudices.  John  of  Giscala,  Eleazar,  and 
Simon  the  Zealot,  who  respectively  led  the  three  principal  factions 
of  the  mutineers,  were  uuited — their  only  bond — by  a  common 
hatred  of  Rome.  The  pro-consuls  who  were  directed  to 
quench  the  rebellion  entertained  no  fear  of  united  Judaea, 
and  naturally,  though  as  it  proved  erroneously,  contemued  it  when 
broken  up  into  factions.  The  people,  now  in  arms  against  one 
another,  had,  for  nearly  a  century,  paid  mercenaries  to  guard 
their  cities,  and  were  themselves  exempt  from  service  in  the 
legions  of  Cresar.  They  were  accordingly  regarded  as  an  unwar¬ 
like  rabble  suddenly  run  mad.  A  few  reverses  in  the  field,  and 
some  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  recorded  in  history,  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  later  months  of  Nero’s  reign  they 
girt  themselves  up  in  earnest  to  put  down  the  revolt. 

The  Comte  de  Champagny’s  account  of  the  siege  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  repeats  an  ofttold  and  most  melancholy  tale,  but  we  must 
pass  it  over  entirely,  and  pause  only  on  one  remarkable  synchro¬ 
nism  in  the  annals  of  Judaea  and  Rome.  Within  eight  months 
of  each  other  the  two  national  temples  on  the  Capitoline  Hill 
and  Mount  Zion  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  priests  of  the  one 
religion  and  the  augurs  of  the  other  accorded  for  once  in  declaring 
that  one  of  the  great  prophetic  cycles  of  time  had  been  run  out. 
The  material  shrine  of  Jupiter  was  restored — the  temple  of 
Jehovah  remained  prostrate.  Yet  the  difference  was  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  real.  Eor  the  now  homeless  Jews,  scattered  abroad 
more  widely  than  ever,  carried  with  them  their  doctrines  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and,  by  their  innumerable  synagogues  and 
schools,  diffused  a  knowledge  of  their  law  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creeds,  or  rather 
the  rituals,  of  paganism  drooped,  declined,  and  died  away,  and 
were  supplanted  by  a  religion  which,  inclosing  in  its  wide  arc 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  eventually  expelled  Jupiter,  Vesta,  and 
Quirinus,  and  purged  with  fire  or  threw  open  to  the  elements 
the  fair  and  majestic  sanctuary  which  Rome,  for  the  third  time, 
had  reared  to  her  three  tutelary igods. 

At  the  moment  when  the  heads  of  her  columns  were  turned 
towards  Galilee,  Rome  herself  was  on  the  brink  of  a  convulsion 
equal  to  that  which  agitated  her  insurgent  province.  The  world 
was  weary,  the  legions  w  ere  at  last  ashamed  of  the  crimes  and 
follies  ofNero,  and  Gaul,  Spain,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Syria 
assumed  the  office  of  avenging  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  purple, 
The  Imperial  fiddler,  buffoon,  matricide  and  incendiary — for  the 
fire  of  Rome  wras  generally  laid  at  his  door — had  too  long  pro¬ 
faned  the  seat  of  Augustus,  and  was  worthy  only  of  the  rope  and 
sack,  which  the  law  reserved  for  the  worst  criminals.  And  now 
appeared  a  vice  in  the  Imperial  Constitution  which  hitherto  had 
escaped  notice,  but  was  destined  afterwards  to  afflict  the  world 
with  innumerable  wars  and  woes.  There  was  no  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne.  “  Of  the  various  forms  of  government,”  Gibbon 
wisely  remarks,  “  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy  seems  to  present  the  fairest  scope  for  ridicule. 
Is  it  possible  to  relate  without  an  indignant  smile  that,  on  the 
father’s  decease  the  property  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of 
oxen,  descends  to  his  infant  son — as  yet  unknown  to  mankind 
and  to  himself — and  that  the  bravest  warriors  and  the  wisest 
statesmen,  relinquishing  their  natural  right  to  empire,  approach 
the  royal  cradle  with  bended  knees  and  protestations  of  in¬ 
violable  fidelity.  Yet  experience  teaches  us  that  in  a  large 
society  the  election  of  a  monarch  can  never  devolve  to  the  wisest 
or  most  numerous  part  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the  only 
order  of  men  sufficiently  united  to  concur  in  the  same  sentiments, 
and  powerful  enough  to  impose  them  on  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but  the  temper  of  soldiers,  habituated  at  once  to  violence 
and  slavery,  renders  them  very  unfit  guardians  of  a  legal,  or  even 
a  civil  constitution.”  These  pregnant  words  supply  a  comment 
upon  the  general  text  of  Imperialism,  as  well  as  upon  the  particu'ar 
chaptersof  Champagny  onthe  subject.  To  hurl  ilielast  of  the  Julian 
line  from  the  throne,  now  that  he  had  grown  contemptible  even  to 
freed  men  and  slaves,  was  an  easy  matter;  but  it  was  a  burdensome 
one  to  fill  up  his  place.  I  he  wars  which  ensued  on  Nero’s  death 
gave  a  foretaste  ot  those  military  revolutions  which  a  century  and  a 
half  later  so  often  changed  the  dynasties  of  Rome.  The  best 


blood  and  treasure  of  Italy  were  exhausted  in  a  controversy 
involving  no  single  principle.  Three  Emperors  in  a  few  months 
expiated  by  violent  and  ignominious  ends  their  brief  and  hollow 
pomp.  The  secret  was  revealed  that  an  Emperor  might  be  taken 
out  of  any  family  and  invested  with  the  purple  on  t lie  banks  of 
the  Rhine  or  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Tiber. 
Their  contemporary  reign — for,  during  some  months  there  were 
three  Caesars  in  the  field — was  a  period  less  terrible,  only  because 
it  was  briefer,  than  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius  or  the 
second  Triumvirate.  A  proscription,  indeed,  was  not  added  to 
the  other  calamities  of  the  time.  There  was  scarcely  leisure, 
perhaps  scarcely  room  for  one,  so  nearly  outworn  by  this  time 
was  the  ancient  nobility,  so  reduced  in  estate  by  fines  and  con¬ 
fiscations  were  its  surviving  members.  With  Vespasian,  as 
Tacitus  remarks,  began  a  new  era.  The  provincial  nobles  took 
the  place  of  Roman  families,  and  with  unimpaired  wealth  brought 
also  with  them  more  economical  habits  of  living.  Society  was 
reconstructed ;  and  although  Domitian  revived  for  a  time  some 
of  the  exorbitances  of  Nero,  the  Empire  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  five  good  Emperors  without  any  serious  abatement  of  its 
energy  or  resources. 

The  Comte  de  Champagny’s  volume  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  desires  to  be  told  wherefore,  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances,  Imperialism  benefited  the  world  at  large,  and  to  learn 
that,  except  under  similar  conditions,  it  must  enfeeble  and,  in  the 
end,  disintegrate  a  nation.  Even  Rome  ultimately  succumbed 
beneath  its  pressure,  and  recalled  with  a  sigh  those  happier  ages 
in  which  the  executive  was  under  the  wholesome  restraint  of  a 
deliberative  council  and  a  free  people.  All  the  wisdom  of  Augustus 
could  not  atone  for  the  suppression  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
At  first,  indeed,  new  vigour  seemed  to  have  been  infused  into  the 
corpse  of  the  commonwealth.  But  before  two  centuries  had 
elapsed — a  brief  period  in  a  nation’s  life — the  symptoms  of  de¬ 
crepitude  and  decay  were  apparent;  and  when  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  summoned  from  his  philosophic  repose  to  defend  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  he  discovered  that  Italy^,  once  the  nursery  of 
armies,  could  scarcely  furnish  a  single  legion;  and  that,  equally 
for  active  resistance  or  ordinary  administration,  the  Caesars  must 
thenceforward  recruit  the  senate  and  the  maniples  of  Rome  with 
the  hardy  virtue  of  barbarians. 


THE  DESERTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA* 

OST  people  will  be  puzzled  by  the  title  of  this  book,  and 
will  wonder  where  in  the  map  of  North  America  they  are 
to  look  for  a  Great  Desert.  The  Abbe  Domenecli  gives  this 
title  to  the  vast  extent  of  prairie-land  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Rocky  Mountains  rise,  principally  because  it  is  in  the  main  desti¬ 
tute  of  trees,  and  does  not  support  any  large  amount  of  settled 
population.  Probably  there  was  a  time  when  a  large  part  of 
Prussia  might  have  been  termed  a  desert  under  this  definition. 
It  is  a  desert  filled  with  a  numerous  nomad  population,  never 
wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  intersected  by  enormous  streams, 
and  interspersed  with  considerable  districts  of  tilled  land.  In 
old  time,  before  millions  had  been  swept  away  by  contact  with 
civilized  disease  and  vice,  it  was,  in  part  at  least,  thickly  popu¬ 
lated,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  prosperity.  Desolation 
has  had  the  same  mysterious  effect  upon  the  land  that  it  has  had 
in  the  Campagna  and  in  Numidia.  The  enforced  fallowness  of 
centuries  has  apparently  brought  barrenness  instead  of  fertility 
to  the  soil.  Probably  the  intrepid  missionary  has  been  irritated 
into  giving  the  name  of  desert  to  the  great  prairies  in  which  he 
has  done  and  suffered  so  much,  by  the  roseate  descriptions  given 
of  them  by  travellers  who  have  never  seen  anything  of  their 
hardships.  There  is  a  belt  of  fertile  land  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  westward  for  about  three  hundred 
miles,  and  which  “  tourists,  poets,  and  romance-writers”  generally 
take  for  a  Rample  of  the  remainder  of  the  plains  that  lie  between 
them  and  the  Pacific.  But  the  general  character  of  the  country 
is  arid  and  inhospitable,  though  it  hardly  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  the  Sahara  or  Central  Australia.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  rivers  are  numerous,  yet  there  are  wide  unwatered 
intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  which  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  traveller  to  die  of  thirst;  and  the  solitudes 
are  so  vast,  and  the  population  so  sparse,  that  starvation  is  a  still 
more  probable  contingency.  The  aspect  of  the  great  caravan 
route  which  leads  from  the  backwood  States  to  Utah  or  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  hardships  of  prairie  travelling. 
“  Numerous  remnants  of  divers  objects  from  exhausted  caravans 
— entire  families  dying,  cut  down  by  disease,  fatigue,  and  misery — 
strew  the  ground,  whereon  lie,  side  by  side  and  for  evermore, 
w hole  populations  of  emigrants.”  The  consolations  of  travel  in 
these  desolate  regions  are  still  further  enhanced,  especially  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the  likelihood  of 
being  plundered  or  murdered.  Thievishness  is  not  a  natural 
vice  to  the  genuine  untainted  Indian,  but  it  is  to  the  heterogeneous 
scum  which  is  always  thrown  forward  by  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization : — 

The  population  of  the  Great  Prairies  is  composed  of  nomadic  Indians,  who 
live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  movement,  ever  tracking  the  herds  and  caravans; 
and  of  a  new  race  of  men  whose  physical  type  bewilders  all  ethnological  clas¬ 
sification,  the  heterogeneous  production  of  civilized  and  savage  races,  remnants 
of  a  mixture  of  the  aucient  tribes,  now  almost  extinct,  with  the  w  andering 

*  Seven  Years’  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America.  By 
the  Abbe  Em.  Domenech,  Member  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  Tiberina; 
Canon  of  Montpellier.  London:  Longmans,  i860. 
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hunters,  the  French  and  American  trappers,  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  fugi¬ 
tives,  the  adventurers  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world;  this  singular  population  is  increased  every  year  by  multitudes  of 
miscreants  obliged  to  fly  from  the  United  States  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
justice.  To  complete  this  list,  we  may  add  a  great  number  of  Indians  from 
the  east,  that  the  American  Government  transported  to  these  frontiers,  and 
who,  infuriated  at  having  been  driven  from  their  original  country  wherein 
rest  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors,  not  finding  sufficient  resources  in  the  natural 
produce  of  their  new  residence,  and  not  liking  to  till  the  earth,  roam  about 
the  prairies  in  immense  bands,  revenging  themselves  on  the  whites  for  having 
caused  their  forced  exile,  and  living  by  murder,  rapine,  and  pillage.  One 
may  easily  understand  by  this  faithful  picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
that  it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  traverse  it,  and  that  the  emigrants 
going  to  the  Kooky  Mountains  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  only 
find  security  in  their  numbers  and  in  the  material  strength  of  their  caravans. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  these  are  not  attractions  likely 
to  encourage  a  race  of  tourists  in  the  “  Great  American  Desert.” 
Outside  the  track  of  caravans  the  Abbe  Domenech  has  entered  into 
the  possession  of  a  field  of  exploration  hitherto  almost  untrodden. 
His  book  will  compare  advantageously  with  Dr.  Livingstone’s, 
for  while  he  has  all  the  Englishman’s  energy  and  contempt  of 
danger,  he  has,  in  addition,  a  Frenchman’s  quickness  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  liveliness  of  description  to  enable  him  to  make  his  expe¬ 
riences  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  possession  of  these  faculties  does  not  go  far  enough,  as  in  the 
case  of  M.  Hue,  to  make  you  doubt  whether  the  whole  has  not 
been  worked  up  by  a  Paris  litterateur.  The  good  young  Abbe 
has  not  entirely  escaped  the  credulity  with  which  the  peculiarities 
of  his  creed  almost  necessarily  imbue  the  mind.  Some  of  the 
wonders  which  he  recounts  of  the  wonderful  land  from  which  he 
is  come,  have  perhaps  an  apocryphal  appearance.  That  in  some 
places  the  trees  never  rot  when  they  are  dead,  and  that  in 
others  there  are  quadrupeds  that  live  entirely  without  water,  are 
phenomena  which  he  probably  heard  of  second-hand.  But  in 
all  that  could  have  come  under  his  own  personal  observation  his 
narrative  bears  every  mark  of  conscientious  accuracy.  And 
while  there  is  no  mistaking  the  apostolic  fervour  which  breathes 
in  all  he  writes,  as  in  all  he  did,  it  is  always  controlled  by  the 
reserve  and  reticence  of  good  taste.  There  is  none  of  that  pro¬ 
fessional  snuffle,  that  greasy  sentiment,  with  which  the  mass  of 
Protestant  missionaries  advertise  their  piety. 

A  large  part  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  vast  region  which 
the  Abbe  Domenech  has  explored  and  described  is  of  a  kind  to 
which  he  was  necessarily  unequal.  In  an  ethnological,  and  still 
more  in  a  geological,  point  of  view,  the  book  is  inevitably  disap¬ 
pointing.  A  man  who  is  preaching  to  savages,  in  hourly  peril 
and  constant  hardship,  has  not  much  time  for  the  cultivation  of 
science.  The  Abb6,  however,  is  too  much  of  a  Frenchman  to 
shirk  these  subjects  because  he  knows  nothing  about  them.  His 
geology  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  latest  authority  he  has  con¬ 
sulted,  apparently,  is  Cuvier ;  and  he  seems  to  look  even  upon  his 
views  as  hazardously  novel.  He  gravely  gives  us  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  “in  France, England,  Ireland,  and  other  countries  there 
are  turf-pits  containing  the  skeletons  of  numerous  individuals  ” 
whose  species  do  not  now  exist  upon  the  earth.  He  has  likewise 
arrived  at  the  fact  that  “  a  few  geologists  have  even  supposed 
that  the  great  American  desert  was  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.”  But  his  studies  have  not 
gone  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  guess  how  a  valley  near  the 
Mississippi  can  be  strewn  with  huge  boulders  of  gneiss  and  slate, 
though  no  such  rocks  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  He  doubts 
whether  these  masses  were  brought  there  by  the  Indians,  or 
were  the  effects  of  a  terrestrial  convulsion.  “  Science,”  we  are 
told,  “  has  not  yet  pronounced  upon  the  subject.”  The  glacial 
theory  has  evidently  not  reached  the  Pontifical  Academy 
Tiberina.  The  ethnology  does  not  show  quite  so  badly — not 
because  the  Abbe  knows  much  about  it,  but  because  the  rest  of 
the  world  do  not  know  much  more  than  he  does.  On 
mere  historical  grounds  we  might  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  Marco  Polo  pronounced  a  positive  opinion  that  the  first 
Inca  of  Peru  was  descended  from  Kublai  Khan,  seeing  that  Peru 
was  not  discovered  till  near  a  century  after  Marco  Polo’s  death. 
On  similar  grounds  we  might  demur  to  the  assertion  that  the 
Red  Indians  were  so  called  from  their  obvious  resemblance  to 
Asiatics — the  name  being  due  to  a  geographical  blunder.  The 
writer  himself  seems  to  hesitate  before  accepting  the  historical 
and  etymological  authority  of  certain  wonderful  “  Chronicles  of 
Eolus  written  in  a  Scythian  dialect  (Phoenician,  according  to 
O’Connor),”  which  record,  among  other  marvels,  that  “  the 
Assyrians,  under  the  guidance  of  Bel,  the  Jewish  Nimrod,  in¬ 
vaded  Mesopotamia,  defeated  Noah,  the  Scythian  chief,  who  took 
to  flight  with  his  companions,  designated  by  the  name  of  Noe- 
maid-eis  (nomads),”  &c.  &c.  From  what  malicious  wag  of  an 
Irishman  did  the  good  Abbe  get  all  these  old  wives’  tales  P 
Setting  aside,  however,  these  manifest  slips,  the  whole  subject  of 
the  origin  of  the  various  aboriginal  races  is  buried  in  so  deep  an 
obscurity  that  he  has  as  much  right  to  his  own  theory  as  anybody 
else.  The  point  which  he  is  most  anxious  to  make  is  that  the 
Bed  Indians  are  not  a  homogeneous  race,  nor  the  offspring  of  any 
single  migration.  His  own  laborious  observations  attest  that 
there  is  no  similarity  among  them  near  so  great  as  may  be  found 
among  many  a  colluvio  gentium  who  have  been  welded  by  cen¬ 
turies  of  close  intercourse  into  a  compact  whole.  The  differences 
among  them  to  a  close  inquirer  are  enormous.  They  differ 
widely  in  civilization,  in  customs,  in  language,  in  type  of  feature, 
in  traditions.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  believe  themselves  to  be 
autochthonous;  but  the  Chippewas  and  one  or  two  others  retain, 


or  till  lately  retained,  the  tradition  of  a  migration  from  over  the 
sea.  Strange  fragments  of  the  various  religions  of  the  Old 
World  crop  up  here  and  there  among  the  tribes.  The  Pecos 
kept  up  till  a  very  recent  period  an  eternal  sacred  fire.  The 
Pawnees  torture  themselves  as  a  penance  with  a  barbarity  that 
would  satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic  fakir.  And  it  is  curious  that 
the  torture  consists  of  that  same  swinging  by  hooks  passed  under 
the  flesh  which  is  so  favourite  a  form  of  self-infliction  in  India. 
The  numbers  of  seven  and  three  maintain  among  many  tribes 
the  sacred  character  which  has  clung  to  them  among  all  the  chief 
religions  of  our  hemisphere.  The  Prairie  Indians  have  a 
pretty  legend  to  account  for  certain  barren  circles  in  the 
grass,  which  in  parts  has  a  strange  resemblance  to  the 
German  fable  of  the  twelve  princesses.  The  Ojibbeways  have  a 
tradition  recalling  some  of  the  features  of  the  story  of  Joseph, 
and  another  that  has  some  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  brazen 
serpent.  The  Mandans,  who,  for  Indians,  stand  on  a  high  level 
of  civilization,  and  for  whom  a  Welsh  descent  is  claimed  by  some 
enthusiastic  antiquarians,  have  a  story  strangely  suggestive  of 
the  Christian  Incarnation.  Many  other  of  these  resemblances 
might  be  traced.  Perhaps  they  would  be  traceable  with  more 
confidence  if  the  Abbe’s  anxiety  to  discover  them  were  not  so 
manifest.  He  is  not  wholly  free  from  a  bad  habit,  common  to 
all  missionaries,  of  reasoning  as  if  there  were  no  ancient  history 
except  that  of  Palestine,  no  primaeval  people  except  the  Iraelites, 
no  migration  except  that  of  the  ten  tribes.  They  seem  incapable 
of  conceiving  that  the  nation  whose  history  has  been  invested 
with  spiritual  importance  by  later  events  was,  to  its  contem¬ 
poraries,  an  insignificant  speck  among  the  vast  populations  of 
Asia,  and  they  insist  on  connecting  with  this  speck  every  dim 
tradition  of  ancient  events  which  they  may  find  in  any  corner 
of  the  world.  This  incurable  narrowness  unfortunately  dis¬ 
credits  almost  all  missionary  testimony  bearing  upon  traditions 
gleaned  from  savages.  The  polite  savage,  drawn  out  by  the 
leading  questions  of  the  missionary,  whose  head  is  full  of  Genesis 
or  Kings,  answers  as  he  is  wished  to  answer,  and  straightway  the 
tale  of  the  ordinary  migrations  of  a  nomad  race  become  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Captivity,  and  the  inundations  to  which  most  fertile 
valleys  are  subject  become  the  Mosaic  Deluge  in  disguise.  This 
tendency,  though  it  has  not  taken  him  in  a  very  virulent  form, 
yet  detracts  from  the  scientific  value  of  the  Abb6  Domenech’s 
observations.  Still  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ked  men,  and 
the  love  he  evidently  bears  them,  will  always  give  his  book  a 
high  authority  on  subjects  connected  with  Indian  character  and 
manners.  It  is  at  least  free  from  the  detestable  prejudice  of 
colour  which  so  often  vitiates  the  testimony  of  Americans  upon 
this  subject,  and  as  most  of  our  Ked  Indian  literature  is  likely  to 
come  from  Americans,  a  contribution  from  a  different  quarter  is 
a  very  valuable  check. 


FARADAY’S  JUVENILE  LECTURES.* 

]HOR  a  considerable  period  it  has  been  the  annual  custom  of 
_  the  managers  of  the  Koyal  Institution  to  provide,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  a  course  of  six  lectures  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  the  young.  During  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  the  task  of  addressing  the  “juveniles”  has  been  undertaken 
by  Professor  Faraday.  Partly  through  the  desire  to  see  and  hear 
so  renowned  a  man,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  sensible 
belief  that  many  things  fit  to  be  addressed  to  young  people  may 
be  listened  to  with  profit  by  their  seniors,  the  audience  usually 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  adults.  Some  rows  of  seats  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  lecturer  are,  however,  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  youthful  auditors,  while  the  benches  behind 
them,  and  the  gallery  above  them,  are  usually  crowded  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  all  stages  of  bloom,  ripeness,  and  decay. 

The  principle  of  polarity  enters  into  human  character.  We  are 
endowed  with  opposites  ;  or  is  it  the  same  uncompounded  force 
which,  acting  through  different  media,  produces  the  diversity  P 
Would  that  which  is  Faraday  in  Albemarle-street  be  Garibaldi 
at  Palermo — the  pure  inventive  genius  accommodating  itself  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time  P  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  case  of 
some  men  there  is  a  frontal  region  behind  which  the  individual 
resides,  and  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  appear  by  fragments 
more  or  less  opposed.  The  sun’s  heat  and  light  are  constant, 
but  their  distribution  varies ;  and  thus  a  human  character,  acting 
through  the  atmosphere  of  circumstance,  may  assume  even  com¬ 
plementary  hues.  Men  of  the  tenderest  natures  may  bo  capable 
of  the  sternest  deeds ;  and  the  most  godlike  may  at  the  same 
time  be  the  most  childlike.  Mr.  Faraday  is  a  man  of  known 
gentleness ;  but  we  venture  to  think  that  he  would  shoot  an 
invader  as  ruthlessly  as  the  most  savage  Volunteer.  It  is  to 
his  dual  qualities  that  he  owes  his  power  of  fascination.  He 
is  a  sage  among  the  sages,  and  a  youth  among  the  young.  In 
his  Christmas  Lectures  he  does  not  descend  from  a  philosophical 
pedestal  by  an  act  of  voluntary  condescension  to  meet  his 
audience — inspiration,  and  not  volition,  is  his  motive  power.  He 
sees  himself  surrounded  by  joyous,  hopeful,  and  eager  listeners. 
They  act  upon  him  as  one  of  his  own  magnets  would  act  upon 
a  substance  susceptible  of  its  influence.  They  fill  him  with  the 
proper  thought ;  they  touch  the  proper  string ;  that  portion  of 
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liis  large  nature  which  belongs  to  them  is  roused  to  sympathy, 
and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  speakelh. 

Mr.  Faraday  is  now  on  the  stroke  of  sixty-nine  ;  but  hide  his 
gray  hairs — listen  only  to  his  voice,  watch  the  changes  of  his 
countenance  and  the  promptness  of  his  action  as  the  spirit  animates 
the  flesh — and  you  might  readily  make  your  estimate  of  his  age 
thirty  years  less  than  the  truth.  Some  men  never  grow  old. 
In  them  the  wellsprings  of  reverence,  imagination,  and  love  lie 
too  deep  ever  to  be  dried  up.  Nourished  by  the  perennial  dews 
of  the  heart,  the  intellect  remains  fresh,  and  the  tree  of  life  is 
saved  from  petrifaction.  To  such  men  nature  has  no  repetitions  ; 
the  morning  stars  sing  together  as  of  old 

“  Die  unbegreiflich  kolien  Werke 
Sind  herrlich  wio  am  ersten  Tag.” 

This  ever-fresh  intercourse  with  nature  preserves  to  them  the 
surprises  of  their  childhood  and  banishes  monotony  from  their 
lives.  If  you  look  at  them,  you  are  not  reminded  of  their  age — • 
or,  if  so,  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  You  are  arrested  by  the  soul, 
which  throws  a  weft  of  radiance  across  the  wrinkles  of  the  face. 
By  no  amount  of  mechanical  training  can  the  hard  and  unsym¬ 
pathizing  nature  assume  this  expression.  It  is  from  within,  not 
from  without,  and  a  child  can  detect  it  in  the  countenance.  Even 
a  dog,  if  the  brute  be  noble,  is  pervious  to  its  influence,  and  will 
follow  a  man  who  possesses  it  on  short  rations  sooner  than  enjoy 
plenty  in  the  society  of  one  who  possesses  it  not.  By  and  bye 
we  may  be  able  to  analyse  it  physically,  but  at  present  we  feel  it, 
and  love  it,  and  resign  ourselves  to  it,  and  that  is  all.  Faraday’s 
culture  is  polar— it  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  He 
has  not  had  much  mathematical  drill,  and  sometimes  lacks  the 
precision  of  the  mathematician.  But  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  such  discipline  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  bold 
application  of  his  own  original  power.  His  mode  of  looking  at 
Nature  is  almost  entirely  his  own. 

In  physical  science  we  are  compelled  to  visualize  the  unseen 
agencies  which  operate  in  nature.  Certain  symbols  regarding 
magnetism,  electricity,  light,  and  heat  have  gradually  introduced 
themselves  into  the  reasonings  and  discourses  of  scientific  men, 
and  when  clearly  defined  they  form  a  highly  valuable  means 
of  instruction  and  communication.  They  do,  indeed,  tend  to 
interfere  with  the  purity  of  our  contemplations,  and  sometimes 
lay  such  hold  upon  the  mind  that  the  perception  of  a  fact  un¬ 
adorned  by  its  theoretic  drapery  is  almost  impossible.  Still  these 
images  are  of  extreme  value;  and  in  early  life  Faraday  perhaps 
had  not  the  recognised  vocabulary  well  drilled  into  him.  He 
does  not  look  with  the  jealousy  of  a  conservative  lexicographer 
at  the  introduction  of  new  terms.  Fertile  in  imagination,  he  has 
invented  his  own  symbols,  and  sometimes  uses  them  perhaps 
without  sufficient  definition,  to  the  infinite  ditflculty  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  current  ones  alone. 
The  narrowness  of  theorists  who  know  not  howr  to  distinguish  a 
symbol  from  a  fact,  to  whom  the  images  of  science  are  physical 
entities,  who  would  maim  the  firstlings  of  the  intellect  to  make 
them  fit  their  rigid  gauges,  has  doubtless  helped  to  develope  a 
certain  revolutionary  tendency  in  Fgraday.  But  the  wonderful 
use  he  has  made  of  his  own  images  should  teach  us  liberality. 
I  he  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  A  theory  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
dynamic  force  in  science — the  analogue  of  faith  in  the  moral 
world,  giving  life  and  warmth  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect, 
a  spur  and  incentive  to  the  performance  of  work.  And  the 
man  in  whom  this  power  produces  this  result  is  taken  to  the 
breast  of  nature  as  her  acknowledged  child,  when  more  critical 
and  accurate-minded  people,  who  lack  the  dynamic  impulse,  fail 
to  win  her  smile. 

Nor  is  it.easy  at  all  times  for  a  man  like  Faraday  to  render  his 
ideas  definite  even  to  himself.  He  dwells  amid  the  twilight  of 
science,  and  not  in  those  regions  where  the  sun  of  certainty  has 
long  shone.  He  wanders  on  the  fringe  of  the  Unknown  until 
his  mind  becomes  affected  by  the  vagueness  and  the  vastness  of 
this  dim  realm.  But  again  and  again  he  has  succeeded  in  planting 
his  banner  upon  new7  ground,  and  so  fixing  it  as  to  become  a 
beacon  to  all  time.  He  fights  with  an  enemy  who  is  magnified  or 
microfied,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  haze  in  w  hich  he  dwells. 
The  very  uncertainty  of  the  contest  lends  it  excitement.  It  has 
been  his  joy  through  life — an  abundant  recompence  for  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  many  other  joys.  He  has  loved  his  vocation,  and 
wrought  in  it  with  the  heartiness  which  love  only  could  inspire. 
He  calls  his  work  “glorious,”  and  the  word  is  full  of  life  as  it 
issues  from  his  lips.  In  his  lectures,  his  science  sometimes  floats 
on  his  emotion,  and  his  sentences  roll  from  him  like  billows, 
every  crest  of  w  hick  lifts  his  audience  to  a  higher  sphere.  He  is 
the  apostle  of  advance,  ever  longing,  never  resting.  In  politics,  he 
would  have  been  a  rare  Badical — reforming,  renewing,  advocating 
untried  changes — not,  however,  for  the  sakeof  change, but  because 
he  believes  in  a  future  more  excellent  than  to-day.  But  w  hile  thus 
asserting  the  dignity  and  illustrating  the  grand  possibilities  of 
the  present,  he  is  incapable  of  sympathy  with  the  man  who  has 
no  reverence  for  the  past. 

M  ell,  his  long  day’s  work  is  nearly  accomplished,  when  the 
stout  delver  may  sit  upon  his  bench,  amid  the  roses  of  his  cottage, 
and,  in  sight  ot  the  evening  sun,  enjoy  that  rest  w  hich  labour 
has  made  so  sweet.  A  more  honest  day’s  work  has  never 
been  performed  by  man,  and  yet  we  see  only  a  portion  of  it. 
\\  e  scan  the  ground  from  which  these  costly  nuggets  have 
been  dug,  but  we  do  not  see  the  region  w  hich,  though  w  orked 
with  spade  and  axe,  cleft  and  blasted  by  the  miner’s  toil, 


has  yielded  no  nuggets  at  all.  Adding  both  together,  what 
he  found  and  what  he  sought  for,  no  honester  day’s  work  can  be 
produced.  And  has  he  not  his  reward  P  Not  one,  it  is  true, 
w  hich  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Threadueedle-street.  Many 
of  our  votaries  of  “  science  applied  to  the  arts  ”  could  buy  up 
Faraday’s  worldly  possessions  and  scarcely  feel  themselves  the 
poorer.  But  he,  and  such  as  he,  who  create  those  worshippers 
of  applied  science  as  the  sun  engenders  midges,  have  joys 
peculiar  to  themselves.  One  of  those  pleasures  must  be,  to  a 
mail  of  Faraday’s  temperament,  especially  sweet.  There  is 
not  a  young  natural  philosopher  in  Europe  who  does  not  look 
to  him  as  to  his  master,  and  among  the  old  ones  he  reckons 
none  but  friends.  Without  brawl  or  quarrel  his  life  has  passed. 
Not  that  he  has  been  unmindful  of  his  rights,  but  he  has  been 
ever  slow  in  asserting  them;  and,  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  invaded,  men  have  spontaneously  come  forward 
to  do  battle  in  his  cause. 

In  these  juvenile  lectures  his  aim  appears  to  be  to  provoke  as 
much  as  to  instruct — to  excite  interest  as  much  as  to  convey 
definite  knowledge.  The  boys  repeat  the  simpler  experiments 
at  home,  and  frequently  write  to  him  proposing  new  forms  of 
experiment.  Faraday’s  experiments  are  the  best  portion  of  his 
expression,  and  to  them  he  instinctively  turns  when  he  wishes  to 
instruct  either  himself  or  others.  The  mere  experimenter  without 
thought  is  but  a  han dwerJcslu rsch — the  mere  speculator  in  physics 
without  experiment  has  no  root  in  nature.  The  due  blending  of 
spiritual  insight  and  instrumental  skill — skill  of  conception  as 
well  as  of  execution — constitutes  the  experimental  philosopher. 
With  him  thought  is  incessantly  wedded  to  fact— induction  to 
deduction ;  and  any  attempt  to  separate  one  from  the  other,  or 
to  exalt  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  could  only  be  made  by 
those  who  never  went  through  the  discipline  of  a  real  investiga¬ 
tion. 

We  have  here  the  last  course  of  juvenile  lectures,  edited  by 
Mr.  Crookes.  A  better  editor  could  scarcely  have  been  found  ; 
and  the  book  will  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure.  But  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  lectures  of  Faraday  cannot  be  thus  repro¬ 
duced.  His  sentences  are  here,  but  his  voice,  skill,  and  manner 
of  action  are  absent.  It  is  the  body  w  ithout  the  soul — a  pleasant 
body  enough,  and  vital  in  its  way,  but  not  with  the  vitality  of 
the  living,  speaking  man.  It  was  probably  the  knowledge  that 
his  lectures  could  not  be  fairly  reproduced  which  led  Mr.  Faraday 
to  decline  the  most  tempting  offers  for  the  copyrights  of  some  of 
his  juvenile  courses.  The  present  little  volume  bears  his  name, 
but  we  believe  he  has  no  interest  in  it  further  than  the  wish,  in 
wdiich  w7e  share,  that  it  may  do  good  to  those  who  read  it. 


FOLCHETTO  MALESPINA* 

mHE  translators  of  this  novel  have  hardly  done  wisely  in 
JL  forcing,  at  the  very  beginning,  a  comparison  between  its 
author,  Varese,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  foolish  to  put  forth 
fine  writing  about  the  “wand  of  the  ‘Wizard  of  the  North’ 
being  arrested  in  its  flight  in  the  far-away  plains  of  Milan,”  if 
only  because  the  never-failing  result  of  such  an  extravagant  com¬ 
parison  is  to  make  one  think  less  of  the  book  so  compared  than 
it  really  deserves.  The  story  is  far  from  being  without  interest; 
and  w7e  know  that  it  can  be  read  with  pleasure  w  here  no  special 
interest  is  taken  in  Italian  matters,  old  or  new.  But  when  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  Varese  has  “  grasped  the  wand”  of 
Walter  Scott,  because  some  of  his  characters  show  an  evident 
acquaintance  with  Scott’s  writings — when,  with  a  vivid  remem¬ 
brance  in  our  minds  of  Massimo  d’Azeglio’s  glorious  tale  of 
Niccolo  de’  Lapi,  we  are  told  that  the  translators  “fear  not  to 
maintain  Varese’s  supremacy  over  other  Italian  writers  of  the 
same  class” — the  temptation  is  to  disregard  the  book  altogether. 
Now,  we  have  lately  read  through  Folchetto  Malespina,  and  that 
not  without  a  certain  pleasure  in  so  doing  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  its 
characters  and  incidents  living  in  our  memory  like  those  of  Niccolo 
de’  Lapi,  which  we  have  not  looked  at  for  some  years.  To  be 
sure,  the  translators  modestly  tell  us  “  the  merits  are  Varese’s; 
the  faults  must  be  imputed  to”— themselves.  We  are  willing  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement  as  far  as  we  fairly  can. 
Though  we  do  not  know  the  original,  w  e  can  see  that  this  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  good  translation  ;  but  it  would  require  the  ingenuity 
of  Tate  and  Brady  themselves  to  pull  down  Scott,  or  even 
D’Azeglio,  to  the  level  of  Folchetto  Malespina.  If  its  admirers 
are  wise,  they  will  let  its  author  take  his  stand  on  his  own 
merits,  and. not  force  him  into  a  ruinous  competition  with  his 
betters. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  and  near  Tortona,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
siege  of  that  city  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  hero,  Folchetto, 
is  a  noble  of  the  neighbourhood  who  takes  the  popular  side  in 
the  civil  dissensions  of  the  city.  We  are  writing  at  a  distance 
from  any  copy  of  Muratori,  but  we  do  not  remember  Folchetto 
himself  as  an  historical  personage,  though  his  kinsman  Opizzone 
or  Obizzo  Malaspina,  who  is  also  introduced  into  the  story,  w  as  a 
real  man,  and  a  man  of  no  small  moment  in  his  day.  The 
former  part  of  the  tale  is  taken  up  with  various  private  adven¬ 
tures,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  a  judicial  combat  between 
Folchetto  and  his  rival  Gualielmo  degli  Uberti,  who  seetns  to 

*  Folchetto  Malespina  ;  or,  the  Siege  of  Tortona.  A  Historical  Itoimmce 
of  the  Twelfth  Century.  From  tho  Italian  of  Varese.  London  :  Sixnpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  18 So. 
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Lave  betrayed  Folchetto's  sister  into  a  sham  marriage.  This 
combat  is  prevented  by  tbe  interposition  of  a  boly  bermit, 
stepping  in,  much  after  the  fashion  of  St.  Telemachus,  betw  een 
the  gladiators — with  this  difference,  that  the  interposition  in  this 
case  was  universally  believed  to  be  got  up  by  Guglielmo  in  the 
interest  of  his  own  personal  safety.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
book  we  come  rather  uticonnectedly  upon  Frederick’s  siege 
of  Tortona,  and  we  really  could  not  help  comparing  the  inartistic 
way  with  which  it  is  brought  in  with  the  admirable  skill  in 
which  the  private  interest  dies  away  into  the  public  in  the  tale 
of  Mademoiselle  Mori,  which  we  lately  reviewed.  There,  the 
siege  of  Rome,  as  the  siege  of  Florence  in  LJiccolo  de’  Lapi,  is 
the  real  centre  to  which  everything  converges — here,  the  siege 
of  Tortona  is  something  quite  awkwardly  thrust  in.  Surely  the 
great  Frederick,  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  deserved  rather 
more  respectful  treatment  than  this. 

We  have  noticed  this  book  less  on  its  own  account  than 
because  of  a  line  of  thought  w  hich  occurred  to  us  while  reading 
it,  with  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  past  and  present  history  of 
Italy  upon  one  another.  Varese  does  not  directly  say  anything 
about  Austria — indeed  his  tone  and  language  are  by  no  means 
violent  about  the  matter — but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  shares 
the  natural  Italian  hatred  to  the  Tedeschi,  whether  in  the  twelfth 
century  or  the  nineteenth.  The  warning  which  we  wish  to  give 
is  against  confounding  those  two  centuries  together.  The  caution 
is  needed  on  opposite  sides.  Last  year,  an  Austrian  statesman 
defended  the  possession  of  Lombardy  by  Austria  on  the  ground 
that  Lombardy  was  anciently  a  fief  of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  “the  German  Empire.”  Now,  as  no  such  thing  as  “the 
German  Empire”  ever  existed,  the  sentence  was  in  itself  purely 
nonsense;  but,  so  far  as  it  had  meaning  at  all,  the  argument 
would  prove  Francis  Joseph  to  be  lawful  Sovereign  of  all  Ger¬ 
many,  all  Italy  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  all  Switzerland,  about 
a  third  of  France,  both  the  Belgian  .Kingdoms — we  might  perhaps 
add  Poland  and  Denmark — possibly  even  England,  since  Richard 
I.  certainly  did  homage  for  something,  whether  England  or  Pro¬ 
vence,  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
before  us  show  s  that  the  righteous  hatred  of  the  Austrian  in  the 
modern  Italian  mind  leads,  naturally  enough,  Italians  to  read  the 
history  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  times  quite  wrong.  Francis  Joseph 
is,  in  no  sense,  the  successor  or  representative  of  Charles  and  Otto, 
and  Henry  and  Frederick  ;  and  the  heroes  of  Saxony  and  Swabia 
are  not  to  be  made  answerable  for  the  sins  of  the  modern 
Austrian  or  the  modern  Croat.  The  Roman  Augustus,  King  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  the  Duke 
of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary  who  so  strangely  takes  to  him¬ 
self  the  title  and  the  bearings  of  the  old  Csesars.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  intruder  or  invader 
in  Italy,  and  Frederick  II.  was  himself  an  Italian.  Undoubtedly, 
for  Germany  and  Italy  to  be  united  under  one  King — or,  indeed, 
for  all  Italy  to  be  then  united  under  one  King  at  all — was  a  bad 
political  arrangement,  and  one  which  could  not  possibly  last. 
This  at  once  puts  our  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the  party  which 
opposed  the  Swabian  Emperors.  The  cause  of  the  Lombard 
League  was  the  cause  alike  of  justice  and  of  good  policy.  But 
this  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  look  upon  Frederick  as  a  mere  ex¬ 
ternal  invader,  or  upon  his  Italian  partisans  as  mere  traitors. 
A  reader  of  Folchetto  Malespina  would  hardly  understand  that 
the  besieger  of  Tortona  was  the  acknowledged  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  and  King  of  Italy,  and  that  no  man  denied  his  rights  to 
the  kingdom,  how  ever  anxious  they  might  be  to  limit  his  kingly 
powers.  They  would  hardly  realize  the  intense  admiration  and 
love  which,  German  as  he  was,  he  awakened  in  the  Italians  of 
his  ow  n  party,  and  which  breathes  in  every  page  of  the  chro¬ 
niclers  of  those  cities  which  took  the  Imperial  side.  To  Milan 
and  Tortona  he  might  he  a  foe  and  a  tyrant,  but  to 
Milan’s  victims  at  Lodi  he  was  the  “  dulcissimus  lmperator, 
quo  nullus  dulcior  fuit  a  longis  retro  temporibus.”  We  should 
hardly  suppose  that  any  Lombard  lips  could  frame  such  a 
description  of  any  Austrian  ruler.  The  case  of  modern  Italy 
stands  strong  in  its  own  justice,  and  needs  not  to  be  backed  up 
— like  the  impudent  pretensions  of  France — by  auy  perversions 
of  past  history.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  modern  struggle  between 
Italian  and  German  is  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  of  the  days 
of  Frederick,  and  of  days  long  before  Frederick.  But  the  identity 
is  little  more  than  ethnological.  There  is  no  sort  of  moral  con¬ 
tinuity  between  them.  The  ruler  of  Vienna  has  no  sort  of 
political  descent  from  the  Saxon  and  Swabian  Caesars,  to  whom 
the  exaltation  of  the  “  Marcliio  Orientalis  ”  would  have  seemed 
strange  indeed.  Claims  w  hich  are  mere  modern  usurpations,  the 
results  of  modern  wars  glossed  over  by  modern  diplomacy,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  venerable  shadows 
of  a  state  of  things  which  has  for  ever  passed  away.  For  the 
ruler  of  Vienna  to  claim  Italian  provinces  as  being  “  fiefs  of  the 
German  Empire  ”  is  an  insult  alike  to  the  truth  of  past  history 
and  to  the  common  sense  of  the  present.  Germany  may  indeed 
look  hack  with  regret  to  the  days  when  she  formed  one  united 
kingdom  under  her  Henries  and  Ottos.  But  the  existing  position 
of  Austria  is  something  wholly  and  purely  modern,  and  which  has 
no  likeness  or  original  in  old  times.  As  something  wholly 
modern,  let  it  be  both  attacked  and  defended;  it  should  not  be 
allowed  either  to  assume  the  borrowed  plumes  or  to  discredit  the 
glory  of  the  great  men  of  a  state  of  things  with  which  it  has 
absolutely  nothing  in  common. 


SEQUEL  TO  “WHAT  IS  REVELATION?” 

T  was  plain  to  the  readers  of  What  is  Revelation  ?  that  the 
inquiry  must  have  a  sequel — probably  an  unpleasant  one. 
Mr.  Maurice  confessed  to  having  used,  in  attacking  Mr.  Mansel, 
“  a  certain  vehemence  of  language,”  which  seldom  fails  to  call 
forth  an  answer  in  the  same  tone.  He  excused  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  existence  of  English  faith  and  English  morality  was  in 
question.  He  embittered  it  by  saying  that  it  could  do  no  harm, 
since  the  popularity  of  a  learned  Doctor  would  not  be  lessened 
by  the  opposition  of  a  writer  so  unpopular  as  himself.  And  ho 
seasoned  his  criticisms  with  that  nice  admixture  of  rhetorical 
license  which,  in  proportion  as  it  defies  analysis,  acts  as  a  more 
certain  stimulant  of  anger.  In  a  notice  of  his  book  we  ventured 
to  point  this  out — it  seems  not  without  incurring  his  displeasure. 
But  probably  few  persons  wrere  prepared  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Mansel  that  “for  gross  misrepresentation,  insulting  sneers, 
coarse  invective,  and  calumnious  imputations,  the  book  has,  as 
far  as  lie  is  aware,  no  parallel  in  the  literature  of  the  present 
generation,”  and  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  published  an  accusation 
“  which  is  utterly  void  of  truth,  and  which  he  must  have  known 
to  be  void  of  truth  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote  it  down.” 
Against  these  charges,  and  especially  against  the  latter,  as 
deliberately  “  offering  the  greatest  outrage  to  a  clergyman  which 
one  man  is  able  to  offer  to  another,”  Mr.  Maurice  appeals  to  the 
judgment  of  disinterested  laymen.  Though  we  have  no  interest 
in  the  professional  or  personal  aspects  of  the  controversy  (except 
as  they  threaten  to  lower  the  standard  of  literary  courtesy  and 
mutual  toleration),  we  should  decline  farther  notice  of  it  in  its 
present  phase,  but  for  the  following  special  summons: — 

You  have  heard  in  what  respect  my  Letters  are  said  to  he  without  a 
parallel  in  literature.  1  venture  to  ask  you,  as  a  critic  extensively  acquainted 
with  the  controversial  writings  of  our  day,  whether  you  know  of  any  in  which 
greater  pains  were  taken  that  the  opponent  might  speak  for  himself — not  in 
broken,  dislocated  sentences,  but  in  connected  discourse ;  not  in  his  weakest 
passages,  but  in  those  which  lie  would  himself  have  selected  for  extracts  ? 
I  ask  you  whether  I  did  not  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  that  I  might  be 
detected  if  I  was  guilty  of  any  misrepresentation  of  his  purpose  ?  I  knew  it 
was  not  enough  to  implore  the  reader  to'consult  the  original  work,  though  I 
did  implore  him  frequently.  I  knew  it  was  not  enough  to  give  references. 
•From  my  own  pages  he  should  confound  me,  if  I  practised  any  dishonest 
arts.  I  will  mention  a  curious  instance  of  what  I  mean.  The  Saturday 
Review  contained  an  article  on  “  What  is  Revelation?”  In  it  I  was  accused 
of  “ingeniously”  omitting,  in  the  very  first  page  of  my  preface,  the  adjective 
“  infinite,”  which  Mr.  Mansel  had  applied  to  the  nature  of  God.  How  did 
the  reviewer  know  that  I  had  omitted  it?  Because  the  words  stood  on  that 
very  page  just  as  they  were  taken  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  Mansel’ s  third 
edition.  Since  neither  Mr.  Mansel  nor  I  had  the  least  doubt  that  the  nature 
of  God  is  an  infinite  nature,  I  repeated,  a  few  lines  below,  in  my  language, 
what  he  had  already  said  in  his.  Singular  ingenuity !  How  diligently  I 
must  have  studied  in  the  Fagin  school,  where  the  art  of  extracting  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  epithets  is  taught! 

The  criticism  referred  to  was  this  : — 

On  the  first  page,  iu  the  repetition  of  Mr.  Mansel’ s  thesis,  that  ‘  Revela¬ 
tion  is  not  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  Infinite  Nature  of  God,’  the  word 
Infinite,  on  which  his  arguments  turn,  is  cleverly  omitted.  Indeed  through¬ 
out  Mr.  Maurice  has  ingeniously  reconciled  the  demands  of  fairness  with 
those  of  rhetoric,  by  first  transcribing  whole  pages  and  then  manipulating 
them  freely  in  detail.” — Saturday  Review. 

Mr.  Maurice  is  welcome  to  this  evidence  against  the  charge  of 
“  gross  misrepresentation.”  He  neither  mutilated  nor  unfairly 
chose  the  passages  which  he  attacked,  though  (we  must  repeat) 
he  did  overlook  expressions  which  would  have  guided  him  to  a 
more  favourable  construction  of  them.  Our  complaint  was  that, 
having  once  allowed  his  opponent  to  speak,  he  considers  himself 
absolved  from  accuracy  in  repeating  or  discussing  the  proposi¬ 
tions  advanced.  It  is  no  answer  to  sajr  that  the  extract  stands 
on  the  same  page  with  the  rhetorical  version.  A  similar  defence 
might  be  set  up  for  any  bad  reasoning  when  true  premisses  are 
furnished,  or  for  any  one-sided  report  where  the  evidence  is  printed 
in  the  same  Blue-book.  It  was  not  enough  to  implore  the  reader 
to  consult  the  original  work.  Neither  was  it  enough  to  reprint 
a  great  part  of  it  for  more  convenient  reference.  The  onlj’  course 
worthy  of  philosophical  controversy — and  by  that  standard  we 
judged  the  book — is  to  master  an  opponent’s  thought  so  as  to 
confute  it,  and  not  some  other.  How  far  Mr.  Maurice  has  failed 
to  do  so  is  now  here  more  patent  than  in  the  instance  which  we 
had  chosen,  unless  it  be  in  his  present  defence  of  it.  Certaiuly 
neither  controversialist  doubted  “  that  the  nature  of  God  is  an 
infinite  nature,”  but  whether  God  reveals  to  man  his  infinite 
nature  was  the  question.  Thus,  when  in  a  postscript— more  sub¬ 
dued  in  tone  than  tbe  rest  of  his  pamphlet — Mr.  Mansel  inquires 
what  is  the  essential  difference  between  his  own  teaching  and  that 
of  his  critic,  he  replies  : — 

I  do  not  regard  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  as  a  direct  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  absolute  and  eternal  essence  of  the  Deity . Mr.  Maurice 

apparently  regards  Christ’s  incarnation  as  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  Intiuite. 

So  far  from  unimportant  was  the  omission  which  Mr.  Maurice’s 
exertions  enabled  us  to  detect.  We  ascribe  it  not  to  deliberate 
purpose,  but  to  a  subtle  instinct  of  rhetoric,  half-unconsciously 
selecting,  rejecting,  and  arranging  words  according  as  they  suggest 
or  impede  a  desired  conviction.  We  believe  such  an  instinct  to  be 
active  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  mind,  and  closely  connected  on  tbe  one 
band  with  his  zeal  for  truth,  on  the  other  with  his  influence  and 


*  Sequel  to  the  Inquiry,  What  is  Revelation  ?  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
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(we  must  add)  liis  “  popularity”  as  a  writer  and  preacher.  Its 
practical  value  is  great.  But,  in  controversy,  if  it  be  not  care¬ 
fully  restrained,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  bring  about  the  result 
deprecated  by  the  eminent  layman  to  whom  these  letters  are 
addressed,  “  that  a  grand  debate  concerning  morals  and  theology 
should  be  degraded  into  a  personal  altercation.”  If  Mr.  Maurice 
will  conscientiously  ask  himself  what  has  created  the  soreness 
and  exasperation,  not  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  alone,  but  of 
others  with  whom  he  has  entered  the  lists,  we  believe  he  will 
find  it  to  be  mainly  this  one  irritating  cause — rhetorical  misre¬ 
presentation.  And,  if  the  criticism  “  gives  him  pain,”  we  trust 
it  may  be  that  salutary  pain  which  teaches  prudence. 

The  second  count  of  the  indictment  is  “  for  insulting  sneers 
and  coarse  invective.”  This  is  the  exaggerated  language  of 
resentment,  but  it  is  not  wholly  undeserved.  Who  can  draw 
the  line  between  irony  and  a  sneer?  Certainly  not  the  victim  : — 

“  Cast  first,”  it  has  been  said,  “  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  ;  then  shalt 
thou  see  clearly  to  take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother’s  eye.”  This  principle, 
being  so  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  the  Lectures,  must,  we  are 
bound  to  assume,  have  been  diligently  weighed  by  the  Lecturer. 
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Who  can  distinguish  between  this  and  what  Mr.  Maurice  calls 
“quoting  a  text  at  tbe  Bampton  Lecturer?”  And  who  that  lias 
been  aceused  of  using  language  “which,  would  be  highly  com¬ 
mendable  in  an  Old  Bailey  advocate,”  or  like  that  of  Moses  at 
tbe  rock,  is  likely  to  accept  tbe  following  apologies  ? 

Seeing  that  I  have  done  Mr.  Mansel  no  harm,  and  only  enabled  him  to 
feel  assured  of  his  own  innocence,  I  am  glad  that  I  used  the  expressions 
about  which  I  felt  at  first  a  little  doubtful.  For  they  may  be  read  by  some 
who  have  offended  in  this  way,  and  who  will  be  the  better  for  them  ;  they 
may  come  back  to  me  when  I  am.  tempted,  as  I  often  am,  to  acts  which 
befit  an  Old  Bailey  practitioner  better  than  a  clergyman. 

Mr.  Mansel  complains  of  me,  because  in  speaking  of  him  and  those  who 
adopt  the  “all  or  nothing”  method,  I  supposed  them  to  address  infidels  in 
the  words  of  Moses  when  he  struck  the  rock,  “  Now,  ye  rebels.”  I  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Mansel  or  Mr.  Rogers  would  feel  hurt  at  being  compared  to 
the  greatest  of  legislators  and  the  meekest  of  men.  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
will  never  do  it  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sarcasm — tbe  polite  suggestive,  and  the 
“  coarse  invective.”  Few  employ  tbe  former  with  more  of  tbe 
celare  artem  than  Mr.  Maurice.  Of  tbe  latter  we  do  not  find 
him  guilty.  Tbe  only  passage  in  which  we  recognise  the  true 
Lutheran  clang  is  one  which  gives  as  tbe  final  result  of  Mr. 
Mansel’s  teaching  that  “We  shall  praise  thee,  O  Devil:  we 
shall  acknowledge  thee  to  be  tbe  Lord.” 

Tbe  last  and  most  serious  charge  is  for  “  calumnious  impu¬ 
tations,”  including  one  case  of  deliberately  false  accusation,  or  as 
Mr.  Maurice  terms  it,  “lying  foully.”  On  examination,  even 
this  worst  case  resolves  itself  into  provoking  rhetoric  on  tbe  one 
side  and  consequent  loss  of  temper  on  the  other.  Mr.  Mansel 
having  drawn  a  distinction  between  Absolute  Morality  as  un¬ 
created,  and  tbe  human  manifestation  of  morality  as  created, 
Mr.  Maurice  replied  as  follows  : — 

“  God  did  create  the  human  manifestation  of  morality?”  What  ?1  la  not 
Christ  the  human  manifestation  of  morality!  Or  does  Mr.  Mansel  mean 
to  set  aside  the  words  of  the  Creed  “  not  created,  but  begotten”  ?  He  need 
not  be  afraid  that  I  should  impeach  him  of  heresy.  Happily,  I  should  be 
very  little  listened  to  if  I  did. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  a  right  to  ask  whether  the  expression  used 
covers  a  deeper  meaning  than  Mr.  Mansel  intended.  The  alter¬ 
native  question  is  neither  sincere,  nor  likely  to  be  taken  as 
sincere,  but  simply  rhetorical — the  second  born  of  a  dilemma  held 
out  in  terrorem,  while  the  real  push  is  made  with  the  other.  It 
is  strange  that  a  logician  should  not  have  seen  this. 

It  was  clear  what  Mr.  Mansel  did  mean  by  “  tbe  human  mani¬ 
festation  of  morality.”  What  tbe  words  ought  to  mean  is  a  real 
question  between  the  two  thinkers — one  aspect  of  the  profound 
inquiry  whether  absolute  truth  can  be  known  or  revealed  to 
man.  Doubtless,  if  anything  manifested  to  man,  the  moral  law 
is  absolute,  uncreated,  and  eternal.  Mr.  Maurice  holds  not  only 
this,  but  apparently  also  that  there  is  an  eternal  manifestation 
of  morality  in  man  —  namely,  in  the  perfect  humanity  of 
Christ,  existing  from  eternity.  Whether  he  or  Mr.  Mansel, 
who  denies  it,  be  more  orthodox  on  this  point,  may  be  left  to 
divines. 

Three  hundred  pages  do  not  suffice  for  the  settlement  of  so 
many  irritating  personal  topics  and  of  the  controversy  which  gave 
rise  to  them.  Still  less  can  both  matters  be  discussed  within  our 
present  limits.  In  Mr.  Mansel’s  pamphlet,  and  in  the  reply  to  it, 
some  progress  is  made,  if  not  towards  the  final  solution,  at  least 
towards  the  more  definite  statement  of  a  question  which,  as  we  said 
before,  underlies  all  philosophy  and  all  religion.  Among  it3  new 
phases  is  a  debate  whether  the  popular  and  philosophical  senses 
of  such  words  as  Self,  Time,  Eternity,  ought  to  be  distinguished 
or  identified.  Mr.  Maurice,  of  course,  wishes  “  to  break  down 
tbe  barrier  between  the  metaphysical  and  the  popular  regions,” 
while  Mr.  Mansel  logically  defines  the  double  meanings,  and 
protests  vehemently  against  their  confusion.  Tbe  book  contains 
also  an  interesting  examination  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr. 
Mansel,  who  has  followed  tbe  example  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in 
pressing  into  liis  service  tbe  most  celebrated  supporters  of  tbe 
doctrine  opposite  to  his  own — Cudworth,  for  instance,  aud  Des¬ 
cartes.  Ibis  is  the  best  part  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  work.  If  he 
would  take  as  much  paius  to  understand  his  opponent,  he  might 
do  more  service  to  the  truth. 


In-  consequence  of  numerous  .applications  from  persons  desirous  of  completing  tlieir 
Sets  of  the  Saturday  Review,  all  the  early  Numbers  have  been  reprinled;  and  the 
Publisher  is  now  able  to  deliver  single  copies  of  each  number  from  the  commence¬ 
ment,  at  6d.  each  copy,  unstamped.  He  is  also  prepared  to  supply  entire  volumes 
as  under : — 
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Cases  for  Binding,  price  2s. 

Also  Reading  Cases,  to  contain  single  copies,  price  Is .  3d.  and  Is.  6d. 


London:  Published  at  39,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


WILL  SHORTLY  CLOSE. 

WASHINGTON  FRIEND’S  GRAND  MUSICAL  AND 

?  T  PICTORIAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  entitled  TWO  HOURS  in  CANADA  and  the 
UNITED  STATES,  illustrating  American,  Indian,  Emigrant,  and  Negro  Life,  with  his 
Songs,  Anecdotes,  and  Melodies.  Daily  at  Three  and  Eight  o’clock.  Stalls,  3s. ;  Area,  2s.; 
Gallery,  Is.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards.— St.  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly. 


JERUSALEM.— MUST  CLOSE  SHOETLY.— These  Grand 

Pictures,  by  Selous,  must  soon  leave  London  to  fulfil  Engagements  made  for  their 
Exhibition  in  some  of  the  Provincial  Cities.  Upwards  of  llfty  thousand  persons  have  in¬ 
spected  these  extraordinary  and  interesting  Works  of  Art  at  HAYWARD  and  LEGGATT’S, 
79,  Cornhill,  where  they  will  remain  on  view'  for  a  few  days.  Admission  free. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PICTURE  GALLERY.— 

A  A  fine  COLLECTION  of  PICTURES  by  the  BEST  ARTISTS  of  the  ENGLISH  aud 
FOREIGN  SCHOOL  is  EXHIBITED  FOR  SALE. 

New  Works  are  constantly  added  to  replace  those  sold. 

Artists  wishing  to  contribute  must  communicate  with  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Wass. _ By  Order. 

TUITION  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.— A  Clergyman,  residing 

J-  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  aud  healthy  districts,  desires  to  receive  TWO  PUPILS 
to  prepare  for  Oxford  or  the  Army.  For  terms,  &c.,  address  Presbyter,  care  of  Messrs. 
R.  Grant  aud  Son,  Booksellers,  Edinburgh. 

Loch  and  River  Fishing,  and  occasional  Shooting,  are  afforded. 


£T.  MARGARET’S  COLLEGE,  CRIEFF,  PERTHSHIRE 

L-}  —a  First-Class  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies,  situated  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  healthy  locality— will  RE-OPEN,  after  the  Summer  Holidays,  on  TUESDAY, 
the  14th  instant. 

For  Prospectuses,  Examination  Papers,  and  all  particulars  address  the  Rev.  A.  Lendrum, 
as  above. 


1WEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.— The  School  having 

-L  *  been  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  and  the  premises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the  NUMBER  of  BOARDERS  not  on  the  Foundation.  The  Younger  Boys 
are  prepared  for  the  Winchester  College  Election— the  Seniors  for  the  University.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  2H,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 


THING’S  SCHOOL.  WORCESTER.— The  THIRD  TERM, 

18G0,  will  commence  on  the  6tli  AUGUST.  MAURICE  DAY,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 
The  regular  School  Course  comprises  Divinity,  English,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
French,  German,  Drawing,  and  Natural  Science.  Pupils  may  he  specially  prepared  for 
the  Universities  and  the  Public  Services. 

The  Head  Master  receives  Twelve  Boarders  at  an  annual  charge  of  Eighty  Guineas. 
There  are  now  THREE  VACANCIES. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  M.  Day,  Worcester. 


T>  IB  KEN  HE  AD  PBOPBIETABY  SCHOOL  (LIMITED), 

BIRKENHEAD  PARK. 

Head  Master-The  Rev.  J.  T.  PEARSE,  M.A. 

Late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Bell’s  University  Scholar; 
First-class  in  Classical  Tripos  ; 

And  late  Assistant  Master  of  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School,  Shelborne,  Dorset; 
Assisted  by  competent  Under  and  Foreign  Masters. 

The  SCHOOL  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  the  6th  AUGUST  next. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Pupils  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  frefm  whom  full 
particulars  can  he  obtained. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Jun.,  Secretary, 

1,  Mortimer-terracc,  Birkenhead,  and  21,  Fenwick-street,  Liverpool. 


/  kUEENWOOD  COLLEGE,  near  Stockbeidge,  Hants, 

Dunbridge  Station,  Salisbury  Branch,  S.W.R. 

GEORGE  EDMONDSON,  Principal. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics—  Frederick  R.  Smith,  LL.D. 

Chemistry— Dr.  Henry  Debus,  late  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  Professor  Bunsen, 
and  Chemical  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Marburg. 

Classics  and  History—  Daniel  Hughes,  M. A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Modern  Languages  and  Foreign  Literature— Mr.  John  Haas,  from  M.  de  Fellenberg’s 
Institution,  Hofwyl,  Switzerland. 

German — Mr.  Nicholas  WegmiIllkr,  from  M.  de  Fellenbcrg’s  Institution,  Ilofvvyl, 
Switzerland. 

Practical  Surveying,  Levelling,  etc— Mr.  Richard  P.  Wright. 

Drawing— My.  Richard  P.  Wright. 

English— Mr.  Daniel  B.  Brightwell,  Mr.  Wm.  Trevor,  and  Mr.  Thornton  Wilton. 
Music—  Mr.  William  Cornwall. 

Medical  Attendant— L.  O.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P.,  Edinburgh, 

TERMS. 

For  Boys  under  Twelve  Years  of  age  .  £45  per  Annum. 

„  above  Twelve  and  under  Fifteen .  £55 

„  above  Fifteen .  £65  „ 

Laundress  and  Sempstress,  £3  per  Annum  extra  (except  in  the  caso  of  Two  or  more 
Pupils  from  the  same  family,  when  this  charge  is  omitted). 

SPANISH  LITERATURE.— A  Professional  Gentleman, 

residing  at.  Madrid,  now  staying  in  London,  and  returning  to  Madrid  shortly,  oilers 
his  services  to  PURCHASERS  of  RARE  OLD  SPANISH  BOOKS,  and  to  attend  to  Literary' 
Commissions  in  general  between  the  two  countries.  The  highest  references  will  be  gi\  en. — 
Apply,  post  paid,  to  A.  B.  C.,  21,  Gracechurch-street. 

rFO  PARENTS. — A  respectable  person,  who  has  been  most 

J-  successful  in  REARING  INFANTS  from  their  IMMEDIATE  BIRTH,  wishes  to  under¬ 
take  the  ENTIRE  CHARGE  of  ONE  from  that  period,  or  the  month.  A  Gentleman,  whose 
little  girl  she  has  had  the  entire  charge  of,  will  be  happy  to  testify  to  her  respectability,  and 
the  child  can  be  seen.  Terms,  £10  a-Quarter,— Address,  in  the  first  instance,  to  A.  Z., 
Post-Oflice,  Churton-street,  Pimlico, 
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IVfE MORTAL  to  THE  LATE  AUGUSTUS  X.  WELBY 

PUGIN.— It  has  been  resolved  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  late  AUGUSTUS 
WELBY  PUGIN,  for  his  services  in  the  promotion  of  true  principles  of  Mediaeval  Archi¬ 
tecture,  h.v  raising  a  Fund,  to  be  entitled  the  “PUGIN  TRAVELLING  FUND,”  the 
Interest  of  the  Fund  to  be  awarded  to  an  Architectural  Student  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  periods  as  may  hereafter  be  decided,  and  to  be  expended  in  travelling  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  examining  and  illustrating  its  Mediaeval  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  will  be  asked  to  become  Trustees  of 
the  Fund. 

The  following  words  of  Pugin  himself  at  page  CO  of  his  “Apology  for  the  Revival  of 
Christian  Architecture  in  England”  confirm  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  original  opinion  of 
the  Committee  that  the  form  of  the  memorial  proposed  is  the  most  appropriate:— 

“God  grant  me  the  means  and  I  would  soon  place  Architectural  Studies  on  such  a 
footing  that  the  glory  of  these  latter  days  should  hi*  even  greater  than  that  of  the  former. 
I  would  also  have  travelling  students,  hut  I  would  circumscribe  their  limits  :  Durham  the 
destination  of  some;  Lincolnshire’s  steepled  fens  for  others ;  Northampton  spires,  and 
Yorkshire’s  venerable  piles.  Suffolk  and  Norfolk’s  coasts,  Oxford,  Devonshire,  and  Warwick, 
each  county  should  be  indeed  a  school— for  each  is  a  school— where  those  who  run  may 
read,  and  where  volumes  of  ancient  art  lie  open  for  all  inquirers.” 

A  Committee  of  upwards  of  Fifty  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  has  been  formed. 


Chairman— A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD-HOPE,  Esq. 

Treasurers  I A*  J*  BERESFORD-HOPE,  Esq. 

GEORGE  GILBERT  SCOTT,  Esq. 

TTonara.ru  Sroretariei  J  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.,  13,  Stratford-place,  W . 
Honorary  secretaries,  j T  XALB0X  BURY,  Esq.,  «,  Welbeck-street,  \V. 

Assistant  Secretary — M.  J.  LOMAX,  Esq. 

Honorary  Local  Secretaries  are  being  appointed  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Ba nicer 8— Messrs.  BIDDULPII.  COCKS,  and  CO.,  43,  Charing -cross,  S.W. 

(who  will  receive  Subscriptions  to  the  account  of  “The  Pugin  Memorial  Fund.”) 


Subscriptions  will  also  be  received  by  the  Treasurers,  Secretaries.  Honorary  Local 
Secretaries,  and  by  Messrs.  Masters  and  Co.,  33,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C.,  and  73,  New 
Bond-street,  W. ;  Messrs.  Burns  and  Lambert,  17,  Portman-street,  Portman-square,  W.j 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  ISO,  Fleet-street,  E.C. ;  Messrs.  Hardman  andCo.,  13,  King  William- 
street,  Charing-croNs.  W.C.,  and  ICO,  Great  Charles -street,  Birmingham;  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Bohn,  4,  York -street.  Covent -garden,  W.C. ;  and  Mr.  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
The  List  of  Subscriptions  will  shortly  be  published. 


TO  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS.— PASSPORTS  and 

J-  VISES  PROCURED,  without  personal  attendance,  by  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 
Agent  (Successor  to  Leigh  and  Co.),  407,  Strand.  N.B. — Circular  of  Instructions  Post  Free. 


IV/TONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers  in 

either  Service,  or  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  rever¬ 
sionary,  freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  policies,  or  other  property.— Apply  to 
A.  B.,  0,  Norris-street,  St.  James’s. 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a  Moderately-sized  HOUSE, 

'  *  within  Four  Miles  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  Tyburnia  preferred.— Apply  (by  letter  only), 
with  full  particulars,  to  Messrs.  Currie  and.  Williams,  Solicitors,  Liucoln’s-inn- 
fields. 


THE  TURKISH  BATH,  Charlotte-street,  Palace-street, 

Pimlico,  near  Bnckingham-gate,  is  OPEN  to  the  Public  DAILY  (Sunday  excepted), 
from  Seven  A.M.,  till  Nine  p.m. 


TTYDROPATHY.— THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

J--*-  ESTABLISHMENT.  Upper  Norwood,  replete  with  every  comfort,  within  twenty 
minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 
The  lat  ter  can  have  the  advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  The  site  is  unrivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
“Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  - 
street.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Air.  J.  King. 


Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  skin, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON. 

President- SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Consulting  Physicians-mi.  SOUTIIWOOD  SMITH  and  DR.  HODGKIN. 
Surgeon— Mr.  STARTIN' ;  Assistant-Surgeon— MB.  M'WHINNIE. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  most  thankfully  received  by  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
or  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.,  54,  Lombard-street,  London. 

GEORGE  BURT,  F.R.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 
ALFRED  S.  RICHARDS,  Secretary. 

Out-Patients  are  admitted  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  at  Three  o’clock. 
In-Patients  must  procure  a  Governor's  recommendation. 


DR.  DE  JONGII’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest  success  in  cases  of 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 

GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  equal  in  remedial  effects  to  a 
quart  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  far  the 
cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  . 

Opinion  of  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  EsQ.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  St.  George's  Medical  School ,  Superintendent  of 
the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  &c.  cC*c. 

“  I  consider  that  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  this  Oil  are  secured  in  its  preparation 
by  the  personal  attention  of  so  good  a  Chemist  and  intelligent  a  Physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh, 
who  has  also  written  the  best  medical  treatise  on  the  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Hence  I  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  as  regards  genuineness  ami  medicinal  efficacy. 

“8,  Savile-row,  W.,  1st  August,  1859.”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  naif-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.dk  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

sole  consignees, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


GELLING  OFF.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

^  CASES,  &o.— Messrs.  BRIGGS  offer  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  extensive  alterations  which  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  and  Writing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Travelling 
Bags.  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Ini. stands.  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases.  Superior  Cutlery,  &c.  &c.  Also,  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  &c. 

27,  Piccadilly,  IV..  n<  \t  .lames’s  Hall.  Established  Forty  Years. 


GTOCKEN  and  CO.,  53.  Regent-street,  Quadrant,  beg  to  in- 

^  form  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that  they  have  now  on  Show  an  entirely  new 
STOCK,  with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  DRESSING  CASES  and  DRESSING  BAGS, 
Despatch  Boxes,  Tourists’ Cases,  Reticules,  and  Carriage  Bags,  Medina  al  Mounted  En¬ 
velope  Cases  in  various  styles,  Blotting  Books  and  Inkstands  mi  suite,  Jewel  Cases,  Scent 
Caskets,  Bookslides,  and  numerous  articles  in  pearl,  malachite,  tortoise-shell,  papier 
maclic,  Ac.  Bibles  and  Church  Services,  mounted  in  ivory,  together  with  a  superior 
assortment  of  Stationery  of  every  description.  Wedding  Orders,  Visiting  and  Invitation 
Cards,  &c.,  on  the  shortest  notice. 


pOALS.— BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

price  is  now  -6s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13.  Cornhill,  E.C. ;  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street.  Blackfriars,  E.C.; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor-place,  Pimlico,  S.W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckliam,  S.E. 


M  R.  EDWARD  DAVIESON’S  EVERLASTING  TEETH, 

of  such  EXQUISITE  BEAUTY  and  fitting  so  admirably  in  the  mouth,  that  nature 
appears  to  have  made  good  the  ravages  of  TIME.  DISEASE,  or  ACCIDENT.  These  Teeth 
are  unparalleled  in  the  world,  and  so  exactly  resemble  nature  that  detection  is  impossible 
by  the  closest  observer.  One  set  usually  lasts  a  life-time  without  further  trouble  or 
expense.  Mr.  Edward  Davikson  particularly  invites  the  medical  profession  to  examine 
specimens  and  style  of  workmanship. 

DAVIESON’S  LIQUID  ENAMEL  for  Stopping  Decayed  Teeth  is  ENAMEL  WHITE, 
and  lasts  lor  ever.  For  Front.  Teeth  it  is  invaluable,  entirely  superseding  all  those  pre¬ 
parations  w  hich  discolour  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  mouth. 

Charges  strictly  moderate.  Consultation  Free.  Attendance  from  Ten  till  Six. 

Mr.  EDWARD  DAVIE  SON,  Electric  Telegraph  Office,  448,  West  Strand,  Loudon, 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  Free  for  Two  Stamps, 


BONUS  DIVISION. 

Q.  LOBE  INSURANCE, 

^  CORNHILL,  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


Established  1803. 


WILLIAM  CHAPMAN,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD  NEAVE,  Esq.,  Deputy- Chairman . 
GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 


BOYCE  COMBE,  Esq. 

THOMAS  M.  COOMBS,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  DENT,  Esq. 

J.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
JOHN  BANKES  FRIEND,  Esq. 
ROBERT  WM.  GAUSSEN,  Esq. 

R.  LAMBERT  JONES,  Esq. 

JOHN  EDWARD  JOHNSON,  Esq. 


Lieut. -Colonel  WILLIAM  ELSEY. 


NATH.  MONTEFIORE,  Esq. 
FOWLER  NEWSAM,  Esq. 

W.  II .  C.  PLOWDEN,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
WM.  TITE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

R.  WESTMACOTT,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
JOS  I AII  WILSON,  Esq. 
BENJAMIN  G.  WINDUS,  Esq. 


ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE,  Esq. 


A  UDITORS. 

I 


The  CASH  PAYMENTS  under  the  division  of  PROFITS  recently  declared  on  PARTICI¬ 
PATING  LIFE  Policies,  is  equal  at  most  ages  to  considerably  more  than  a  WHOLE 
YEAR'S  PREMIUM  on  Policies  of  six  years’  standing. 

All  classes  of  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITY  business  transacted.— Rates  of  Premium 
very  Economical.— No  Charge  for  Volunteer,  Rifle,  and  Militia  Service  within  the 
United  Kingdom, 

WILLIAM  NEWMARC1I,  Secretary. 


r£HE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


BONUS  YEAR. 

SIXTH  DIVISION  OP  PROFITS. 

All  Policies  now  effected  will  participate  in  the  Division  to  be  made  as  at  15th 
November  next. 

The  Standard  was  established  in  1826. 

The  first  Division  of  Profits  took  place  in  1835;  and  subsequent  Divisions  have  been 
made  in  1840, 1845, 1850,  and  1855. 

The  Profits  to  be  divided  in  i860  will  be  those  which  have  arisen  since  1855. 

Accumulated  Fund  .  £1,684,698  2  10 

Annual  Revenue .  289,231  13  6 

Annual  Average  of  New  Assurances  effected  during  the  last  Ten  Years,  upwards  of 
Half  a  Million  sterling. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary . 
The  Company’s  Medical  Officer  attends  at  the  Office,  daily,  at  Half-past  One. 


LONDON .  82,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

EDINBURGH  .  3,  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

DUBLIN  .  00,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 


NT  ORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament. 


Capital— One  Million. 


Head  Office — 64,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

DAVID  SMITH,  Manager.  |  JOHN  OGILVIE,  Secretary. 

London  Office — 4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

1860. 

POLICIES  EFFECTED  WITH  THIS  COMPANY  DURING  TIIE  PRESENT  YEAR 
WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SIX  YEARS’  BONUS  AT  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 


The  Company  last  year  issued  005  Policies,  Assuring  £-440,000. 

At  last  Investigation,  31st  December,  1858,  the  ascertained  Profits  amounted  to  £130,000. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

SECURITY.— The  Company  has  now  been  established  for  Fifty  years ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  Capital,  the  ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  AMOUNT  TO  £1,031,454. 

DIVISION  OF  PROFITS.— The  large  proportion  of  Ninety  per  Cent,  is  allotted  to 
Policies,  with  Profits. 

FREEDOM  FROM  RESTRICTION.— Certificates  aro  issued  freeing  Policies  from  all 
restrictions  which  can  affect  their  Marketable  Value,  and  making  them  indisputable. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  specially  called  to  the  Double  Insurance  System- 
Half  Premium  System— and  Assurance  and  Annuity  System— lately  adopted  by  this 
Office.  For  full  particulars,  reference  is  made  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company. 

Members  of  Volunteer  Corps  are  not  charged  additional  Premium. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Company  Insure  against  Fire  every  description  of  Property,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
Premium  corresponding  to  the  risk.  Rents  of  Buildings  also  Insured. 

Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Head 
Office, No.  04,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  or  any  of  the  Agents  in  the  Country. 

4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  R.  STRACHAN,  Secretary. 

London,  March,  1800. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  EIRE  AND  LIFE 

L  INSURANCE  COMP  LNY. 

Offices:-!,  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  20  and  21,  POULTRY,  LONDON; 

SHEFFIELD,  MANCHESTER,  GLASGOW,  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  AND  NEW  YORK. 

This  Company,  by  its  numerous  Boards  and  Agencies  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  America,  affords  peculiar  advantages  to  persons  effecting 
Fire  and  Life  Insurances. 

SWINTON  BOULT,  Secretary,  Liverpool. 
JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-L  l,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON.— INSTITUTED  1820. 


DIRECTORS. 

FREDERICK  PATTISON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy -Chairman. 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  William  Cottam,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 


George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  Tucker  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY.— The  assured  are  protected  from  the  liabilities  attaching  to  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  actually  in¬ 
vented,  one-third  in  Government  Securities,  and  the  remainder  in  first-class  debentures 
and  mortgages  in  Great  Britain. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  arc  assigned  to  policies  every  fifth 
year.  The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  liberal  allowance  is  made  on  the  surrender  of  a  policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

CLAIMS.— The  Company  has  disbursed  in  payment  of  claims  and  additions  upwards  of 
£1,500,000. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch  office, 
10,  Pall-mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


V  Service  allowed  in  Militia  and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
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IVTOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND. — BANK  OF  DEPOSIT 

-t-i  (Established  a.d.  184  u.  No.  3,  Pall-mall  East,  London,  S.W.— ' The  WARRANTS  for 
the  HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST,  oi  t lie  rate  of  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  on  Deposit 
Account';,  to  the  3Uth  June,  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  payable  daily  between  the  hours  of 
Ten  and  Four. 

July  10th,  1S80.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application. 


CHAMPAGNE  SILLERY  SEC  MOUSSEUX, 

V-/  a  magnificent  Wine,  only  78s.  per  dozen.  Carriage  Free. 

CADIZ  WINE  COMPANY,  04,  St.  James’s-strcet,  London.  Established  1847. 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

-l*-  Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  he  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  Cd.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  9d.  ,,  Imperial  Hall-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5$,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


TOE,  and  REFRIGERATORS  for  preserving  lee  and  cooling 

J-  Wine,  Butter,  Cream,  Water.  Jellies,  and  provisions  of  all  kilids,  manufactured  by  the 
Mi  NHAM  i  IKE  t<  B  COM  PAN'S  (now  removed  to  140,  Strand,  W.c.i,  of  t  he  beat  make, 
and  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  No  agents  are  appointed  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the 
Company’s  Ice  or  Refrigerators.  Pure  spring-water  ice,  in  blocks,  delivered  to  most  parts 
of  town  daily,  and  packages  of  2s.  6d„  5s.,  9s.,  and  upwards,  forwarded  any  distance  into 
the  country  by  “Goods”  train,  without  perceptible  waste.  Wine-coolers,  Ice-oream 
Machines,  Ice  Planes  for  sherry-cobblers,  freezers,  moulds,  &c.  Detailed  printed  parti¬ 
culars  may  bo  had,  by  post,  on  application  to  the  WEN  HAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY, 
140,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


PUY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

*  advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


TEA.-STRACHAN  and  CO.’S  Strong  Rough  “Domestic” 

Black,  at  3s.  2:1.  per  lb. ;  their  Fine  “  Intermediate”  Black,  at  3s.  8d.  per  lb.;  and  their 
Matchless  “Drawing-Room”  Black,  at  4s.  2d.  per  lb.  7 lbs.  and  upwards  sent  free  of 
carriage  within  sixty  miles  of  London.— 26,  CORN  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  Londor . 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  0d.,  2s.  8d..  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


"DROWN  AND  POLSON’S  PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

preferred  to  the  best  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange 
Cake,  ac.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
states—”  This  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.”  Paisley  and  London. 


QOYER’S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH.  SUCCULANTE, 

rD  AROMATIC  MUSTARD,  &c.— These  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  th e  Lancet,  in 
its  sanitary  analization  of  Articles  of  Fuod,  reported  so  favourably  of  their  purity  ami 
wholesomenoss,  are  to  he  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  indispensable  with  Fish,  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Hashes,  Stews,  and 
all  made  dishes;  impart  also  to  Chops,  Steaks,  and  Cutlets,  a  most  delicious  flavour.— 
Wholesale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO..  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  SlocJc  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS, 
Confidently  recommended. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Double 

Thread. 

King’s. 

Lily. 

12  Table  Forks . 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  0 

1  16  0 

1  7  " 

1  7  0 

0  16  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

2  14  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 
14  0 

£  s.  d. 

‘2  16  0 
■2  lfi  0 

2  u  0 

2  "  0 

1  4  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

2  i  i  n 

2  0  0 

2  'I  0 

l  8  o 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 


The  most  beautiful  and  varied  assortment  t<>  be  seen  anywhere,  of  Te  a  and  Dinner 
Services,  Cruets,  Cruet  Frames,  Dish  Covers,  Side-dishes,  Waiters,  Tea- 
trays,  Fruit  Stands,  Epergnes,  &c.,  the  Quality  excellent,  and  the  Prices  most 
reasonable. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street.  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 
Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  works,  Sheffield. 

MArPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


Handsome  brass  and  iron  bedsteads.— heal 

and  SON’S  SHOW  ROOMS  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable 
both  for  home  use  and  for  tropical  climates;  Handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  brass  mount¬ 
ings  and  elegantly  Japanned;  Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  servants;  every  description  of 
Wood  Bedstead  that  is  manufactured,  in  mahogany,  birch,  walnut-tree  woods,  polished 
deal  and  japanned,  all  fitted  with  bedding  and  furniture  complete,  as  well  as  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Bed-room  Furniture. 


GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

!  T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  End  ell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

-“-4  beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  lor  more  simple  windows—  r Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 

I  tpcclesiastral  and  domestic  DECORATION— 

^  Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  Jt;\  — Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
,  application. 

11ARLAND  AND  FISHER,  S3,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET.  STRAND. 

j  ORNAMENTS  FOR  th E  I ) RA W ING-ROOIV L I ilBRA R  V. 

v  ^  AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Ink- 
stands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Xe.,  in  Derbvsiiire  Spar,  Marble,'  Italian,  Alabaster, 
Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  TENNANT,  l  id.  Strand,  London. 


Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size,  5  quires  f. »r  fid.; 
Superfine  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream;  Sermon  Paper,  4s.  Od.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally 

'  wY’bDINQ  CARDS,  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  and  Invitations  to  the  CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER,  and  BALL,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with  ARMS  or  CREST  in  the 
latest  fashion.  CARD-l'LATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  f<  r 
4s.  od.— Observe,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LON  DON,  two  doors  from  Sack ville- street. 


J.  and  D.  NICOLL’S  ESTABLISHMENTS  for 

•  GENTLEMANLY  and  MODERATE-PRICED  CLOTHING. 

REGENT  STREET,  CORNU  ILL,  and  MANCHESTER. 

THE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  111.  110, 118, 120,  REGENT  STREET,  W. ;  22,  CORN  HILL,  E.C. ; 
and  10,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. 

()  LOTHING  for  YOUTH.— The  Nickerboclcer,  the  Highland 

Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pan  talons  de  Dames  Cheval, 
with  much  novelty  and  mineral  excellence,  H.  J.  and  I).  NICOLL  have,  for  t he  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  ami  144,  Regent-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment. 


VISITORS  to  the  SEASIDE  and  TOURISTS  will  hud 

*  much  ease  and  comfort  in  the  NEUTRAL-COLOURED  LOOSE  COAT,  fastened  by 
one  or  more  buttons,  with  Trousers  and  A  est,  all  of  one  material,  as  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  of  Regent-street  and  Cornhill.  They  recommend  also  a  Black  A  elvet 
Coat,  and  for  gentlemen  seeking  a  kind  of  liaif-dress  morning  coat  a.  line  black  cloth  is 
specially  prepared.  This  garment  is  edged  with  braid  and  cut  somewhat  as  a  riding-coat, 
and  is  getting  into  general  use. 


XT  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  are  prepared,  at  short-  notice,  to 

L  L  •  produce  COURT  SUITS  and  SERVANTS’  LIVERIES,  by  applying  to  them  in 
REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


THRESHER  AND  GLENN  Y,  OUTFITTERS,  152,  Strand, 

next  door  to  Somerset  House,  W.C.,  London.  The  original  and  exclusive  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Thresher’s  India-guaze  Waistcoats,  India  Tweed  Suits,  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts, 
&c.  N.B.  Lists  of  the  necessary  Outfit-  far  every  purpose  and  appointment,  with  Prices  of 
each  article,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


1TLASTIC  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

*  VEINS  and  WEAKNESS,  of  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support.  Instructions  for  measurement  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by 
post  from  the  Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


rjASHMERE  AND  GRENADINE  SHAWLS, 

Vy  trimmed  wit  i>  real  and  Nottingham  Lace  Flounces,  most  appropriate  for  the  season, 
combining  stylo  with  elegance  and  utility. 

Real  Spanish  Shawls,  Mantillas,  Imitation  Ditto,  at  42s. 

A.  BLACKBORNE’S  SPANISH  DEPOT, 

35,  South  Audley-street,  late  50a,  Grosvenor-squarc. 


P,REED  AND  CUMBERLAND,  33,  CONDUIT  STREET, 

CORNER  OF  BOND  STREET,  W. 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND 
THE  EMPEROB  AND  EMPRESS  OE  THE  BREN CH. 

ARTISTES  IN  DRAPING  THE  REAL  FIGURE. 

COURT,  DIPLOMATIC,  MILITARY,  AND  NAVAL  UNIFORMS. 

Practical  experience,  combined  wit-li  a  scientific  knowledge  of  external  anatomy  and  tho 
definite  proportions  and  forms  of  tlie  liurnan  figure,  give  them  confidence  in  soliciting 
patronage. 


RATH  and  TOILETTE  WARE.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

has  ONE  LARGE  SHOW  ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  tho  display  of  BATHS  and 
TOILETTE  WARE.  The  stock  or  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest,  and  most  varied  ever 
submitted  to  the  miblic,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  those  that  have  tended 
to  make  his  establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this  country.  Portable  Showers 
7s.  fid. ;  Pillar  Showers,  £3  to  £5  12s. ;  Nursery,  15s.  to  32s.;  Sponging,  9s.  0d.  to  32s. ;  Hip 
13s.  3d.  to  31s.  Cd.  A  large  assortment  of  Gas  Furnace,  Hot.  and  Cold,  Plunge,  Vapour,  and 
Camp  Shower  Baths.  Toilette  Ware,  in  great  variety,  from  12s.  fid.  to  45s.  the  Set  of  Three. 

TEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE  ONLY.— The  largest 

assortment  of  London-made  TEA  URNS  in  the  World  (including  all  the  recent  novelties, 
many  of  which  are  registered)  is  on  SALE  at  WILLIAM  S.  BU ETON’S,  from  3us.  to  £0. 


YTEAL  AND  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

-E- J-  containing  Designs  and  Prices  of  loo  Bedsteads,  as  well  as  of  150  different  Articles  of 
Bed-room  Furniture,  sent  free  by  post.— Heal  and  Son,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  190,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W. 


rPO  CAPITALISTS. — £1000  to  £1500. — An  Income  of  not  less 

J-  than  £000  per  Annum  may  be  insured  by  any  Gentleman  having  the  above  sum  at 
command.— Address  F.  Charkikrk,  Esq.,  2,  Blandtord-street,  Manchester-square. 


"R  LIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardener's'  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field.  In  boxes,  is.,  3s.,  ms.  0d.;  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

TV  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING 

POWDER,  unrivalled  in  Destroying  Fleas,  Bugs.  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every 
species  of  Insect,  and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  fid.  each 
(is.  Packets  sent  free  by  post  for  Fourteen  Stamps),  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist, 
79,  St.  Panl’s-churchyard,  E.C. _ 

"YOUTH  AND  BEAUTY.— The  FLEUR  DE  L’AGE,  or 

JL  Bloom  of  Youth,  a  vegetable  preparation,  so  innocent  that  it  may  be  applied  to  an 
infant,  but.  yet  imparts  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy  to  any  complexion,  and  renders  the 
skin  beautifully  soft.  It  will  Cure  the  most  Inveterate  skin  Disease  from 
whatever  cause  arising.  Sold  in  cases  at  5s.  and  11s.— To  be  had  only  at  ED.  DAV1E- 
SON,  443,  West  Strand  (over  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office).  Descriptive  Pamphlet  free  for 
two  stamps;  remittances  by  postage  stamps. 


A  TOILETTE  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  SUMMER.— 

-Lx-  Among  the  many  luxuries  of  the  present  age,  none  can  be  obtained  possessing  the 
manifold  virtues  of  OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLOMBIA.  If  applied  to  the  roots  and 
bodv  of  the  hair,  it  imparts  the  most  delightful  coolness,  with  an  agreeable  fragrance  of 
perfume.  It  also  at  this  period  of  the  season  prevents  the  lmir  from  falling  off,  or 
if  already  too  thin  or  turning  grey,  will  prevent  its  further  progress  and  soon  restore 
it  again.  Those  who  really  desire  to  have  beautiful  hair,  either  with  wave  or  curl,  should 
use  it  daily.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  strengthening  the.  hair,  freeing  it  from  scurf,  and 
producing  new  hair,  whiskers,  and  moustaches.  Established  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
No  imitative  wash  can  equal  it.  Price  8s.  0d..  0s.,  and  11s.  only.— C.  and  A.  Oldeilge, 
22.  Wellington -street..  Strand.  W.C. 


"iVTO  MORE  MEDICINE. — DU  BARRY’S  delicious  health- 

-L  i  restoring  REVALENTA  ARA1UCA  FOOD,  has  effected  upwards  of50,000  cures,  and 
saves  all  Doctors’ and  Apot  hecaries’ bills.  At  a  few  pence  per  day,  it  speedily  removes 
without  purging:— constipation,  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  flatulency,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
nervousness,  biliousness,  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds,  noises  in  t lie  ears,' rheuma¬ 
tism,  gout,  impurit.es,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  acidity, 
palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy,  despondency,  cramps,  spasms,  tight¬ 
ness  across  the  chest,  pains  betw  .-on  the  shoulders,  nausea  and  sickness,  sinking  fits, 
cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  and  rest  >rcs  permanently  perfect  digestion, 
strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  refreshing  sleep,  and  functional  regularity  restored  without 
medicine,  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled.—14  We  find  it  the  safest  remedy.” — Andrew 
Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.:  Dr.  Harvey,  Dr.  Shorland,  Dr.  Campbell.— Packed  in  tins.'l  lb.,  2s.  0d.; 
12  lb.,  22s. ;  24  lb.,  free  of  carriage,  40s.  Barry  du  Barry  and  Co.,  77.  Regent-street.  London ; 
Fortnum.  Mason,  and  Co.;  Abms,  00,  Graeechurch-street:  also  at  03  and  150,  Oxford-street; 
4  Cheapside;  330,  Strand;  and  through  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


PAPIER  MACHE  and  IBON  TEA-TRAYS. — An  assort¬ 
ment  of  TEA-TRAYS  and  WAITERS  wholly  unprecedented,  whether  as  to  extent,  variety, 
or  novelty. 

New  Oval  Papier  Maclie  Trays,  per  Set  of  Three.  .  from  20s.  0d.  to  10  Guineas. 

Ditto,  Iron  ditto .  from  10s.  Oil.  to  4  Guineas. 

Convex  Shape,  ditto .  from  7s.  0d. 

Round  and  Gothic  Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets,  equally  low. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  600  Illustrations  of  his  illunitcil  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Elate,  Nickel 


lyiUSIC  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLONIES.  &c.- 

2S0th  Edition.— HAMILTON’S  MODERN  INSTRUCTIONS  for  the  Pianoforte  Is  • 
Hamilton’s  Modern  Instruct i«  ns  for  Singin  r,  lfith  Edition, . 5s. ;  Hamilton’s  Dictionary' of* 
3500  Musical  Terms,  01st  Edition,  Is.;  Clark’s  Catechism  on  the  Rndimenls  of  Music 
02ml  Edition,  Is.  N.B.— Gratis,  and  post  free,  a  Catalogue  of  New  School  Music  -  also  a 
List  of  New  and  Second-hand  Pianofortes. 

London  :  Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  6,  New  Burlington-street  (W  )• 
and  of  all  Musicsellers  and  Booksellers. 


rjHURCH  MUSIC.-HYMNS  AND  GLORIAS  FROM 

y,  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  with  a  Few  others  in  Common  Use,  set  to 
Forty-seven  Tunes  from  the  Church  Hymn  mul  Tune  Book,  am!  published  by  permission. 
4io,  price  2s.  on. 

J.  and  F,  II.  Rivington,3,  Waterloo-place;  and  J.  II.  Jewell,  ioi,  Great  Russell -street, 

/^]HEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY. — Surplus  Copies  of 

Vl,  JLniiyr!in’f  Y,yI1r  !rf  1he,Kin-  A(l?m  Bede,  Friends  in  Counril,  M'Clintork’s  Voyage 
orthe  Lox,  Luo  loi  a  Life,  and  many  other  Books,  are  now  on  Sale  at  grcallv  Reduced 
Prices.  Catalogues  sent  gratis  and  post  free.  * 

BULL’S  LIBRARY  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  lttf. 
RAT  URE,  including  the  best  RELIGIOUS  Books.  Prospectuses  gratis  and  post  free. 
_ Bull’s  Library,  19,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W. 

the  AQUARIUM.-LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST, 

J-  128  Pages,  and  88  Cuts,  for  H  Stamps.  ’ 

_ Apply  direct  to  W.  Alfobd  Llotp,  Portland-read,  London,  W. 

FORBES  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  GLACIERS. 

In  Demy  8vo,  with  Ten  Plates  and  Twenty-nine  Wood  Engravings,  price  10s.  Od. 

(OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF 

V  GLACIERS,  now  first  Collected  and  Chronologically  Arranged;  with  a  Prefatory 
Note  on  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  Aspect  of  the  Theory. '  Bv.Umi's  d  Foam  s 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ’ 

Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black,  London ;  Lohgmak  and  Co. 
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HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  Ho.  CCXV., 

is  published  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS : 


I.  The  London  Poor. 

TT.  Joseph  Scaliger. 

ITT.  Workmen’s  Savings  and  Earnings. 
IV.  The  Cape  and  South  Africa. 


V.  Mrs.  Grote’s  Memoir  of  Ary  Scheffer. 
VI.  Stonehenge. 

VTT.  P  mvin  on  Species. 

VIII.  The  Conservative  Reaction. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-stroefc. 


DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  332,  for 

-U  AUGUST.  Price  2s.  Od. 

CONTENTS: 


1.  La  Question  Irian  daise. 

2.  Rieuzi.  By  Professor  de  Vericour. 

Part,  II. 

3.  The  Waters  of  Babylon. 

4.  Vonvedthe  Dane:  Count  of  Elsinore. 

Part,  VIII. 

5.  Three  Days  at  Ki Harney. 

Dublin:  William  Robertson. 


0.  The  Informer. 

7.  The  Paris  Agricultural  Show. 

8.  A  French  Opera  Glass. 

0.  Our  Political  Chorus. 

10.  A  Pinch  of  Gold  Dust. 

11.  Historical  Memoir  of  the  O’Briens. 

12.  The  Future  of  Sicily. 

London:  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

J-  Sixpence,  Monthly.  No.  IV.  (for  AUGUST)  now  ready. 

CONTENTS. 

THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

1.  A  Steel  Plate  of  the  Fashions  for  August,  printed  and  painted  by  hand  in  Paris,  showing 

the  stvle  of  the  Dresses  now  worn,  with  the  fashionable  colours. 

2.  A  Berlin  Wool-work  Pattern  (Group  of  Roses),  in  twelve  colours. 

8.  A  large  separate  Sheet  of  Coloured  Paper  (equal  to  32  pages),  containing  22  of  the  newest 
Embroidery  Patterns  of  Collars,  Sleeves,  Pocket-handkerchiefs'.  Initial  Letters, 
Edgings,  Insertions,  Braiding  Patterns,  Patterns  in  Satin-stitch,  Elbow  Cushion 
in  Lacet  Work,  &c.  All  of  exact  size  for  working. 

4.  A  Full-size  Pattern  of  a  new-shaped  Pinafore  for  a  Child,  three  or  four  years  old, 
showing  the  precise  shape  and  size  of  the  Back,  Front,  and  Sleeves. 

LITERATURE  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 

1.  The  Family  Secret.  P.y  the  Authors  of  “Under  a  Cloud.”  Chap.  VII.— One  Bright  Day. 

VIII.—  A  Change  in  the  Weather.  IX.— In  which  Affairs  are  brought  to  a  Crisis. 

2.  The  Picture  (Poetry). 


The  Domestic  History  of  England.  By  Maria  S.  Rye.  The  Normans.  With  Four 
Illustrations  from  “Strutt.” 

Amongst  the  Americans.  By  F.  Gerstiicker.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Collision  of  the 
“Oceanic”  and  “Mazcppa”  on  the  Mississippi,  by  II.  G.  Mine. 

The  Son-in -Law.  By  Charles  de  Bernard. 

Summer  (Poetry). 

A  Memoir  of  Handel.  With  authentic  Portrait. 

Poetry  of  the  Months.— August.  With  Emblematical  Heading  by  Noel  Humphreys. 

“  Leslie’s  Autobiographical  Recollections,”  edited  by  Tom  Taylor,  described  and 
reviewed. 

The  Fashions,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Dresses  shown  in  the  Coloured  Plate. 

Things  in  Season,  and  Domestic  Recipes  for  August. 

What  to  do  in  the  Garden  in  August. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione. 


Nos.  I.,  II..  and  III.  of  the  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE  have  been 
reprinted,  and  are  now  on  sale,  with  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  Patterns,  complete. 
London  :  S.  0.  Beeton,  248,  Strand,  W.C. 

_ A  Specimen  Number  sent.  Post  Free,  for  Six  Postage  Stamps. _ 

THE  ROYAL  AND  TURNER  COLLECTIONS  OF  PICTURES. 

THE  ART-JOURNAL  for  AUGUST  (price  2s.  6d.)  contains 

the  following  Engravings  The  Wife  of  Rubens,”  from  the  Picture  by  Rubens  at 
"Windsor  Castle;  “Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,”  by  Turner;  “Going  to  Labour,”  by  J.  C. 
Ibbetson. 

Among  the  Literary  Contends  are:— 

English  Caricaturists  and  Ring  Cruikshank.  By  Walter  Thornbury. 

British  Artists :  their  Style  and  Character.  No.  L. — R.  Ansdell.  By  J.  Dafforne. 

11  hist,  rated. 

The  Early  Days  of  Wilkie.  By  John  Burnet. 

Mediaeval  Manners.  By  T.  Wright,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

The  Hudson.  Part  VII.  By  B.  J.  Los. sing.  Illustrated. 

The  Companion  Guide  (by  Railway)  in  South  Wales.  Part  VIII.  By  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Illustrated.  &c.  &c. 

_ Virtue  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 


hurst,  Sussex  —  Studv  of  Classical  Archaeology —Arrangement  of  Healthy  ' Homes— 
Construction  of  Warehouses— Accidents  in  Mines— Bells— Action  for  Dilapidations— 
Floating  Breakwaters— The  Thames  Embankment— Employers  and  Workmen— Church - 
building  News— Ancient  and  Modern  Penmanship— The  Present  State  of  Churcli-building 
—Provincial  News— Stained  Glass— Brussels  Palace  Competition,  &c. 

_ Office,  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden:  and  all  Booksellers. 

This  day,  in  8vo,  price  7s.  6rt.  cloth, 

rT'HE  ULTIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGIOUS 

J-  LIBERTY:  the  Philosophical  Argument;  with  a  Review  of  the  Controversy,  as 
conducted  on  the  grounds  of  Reason  and  Expediency,  in  the  Writings  of  Locke,  War- 
burton,  Paley,  Dick,  Wardlaw,  Gladstone,  Martineau,  and  Miall. 

Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SEMI-DETACHED  HOUSE.” 
Immediately,  in  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo, 

THE  SEMI-ATTACHED  COUPLE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Semi-Detached  House.” 

_ London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. _ 

Now  ready,  in  Svo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Bishop,  12s. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the 

-LJ-JL  right  REV.  RICHARD  HURD,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Including  Characters  drawn  by  the  Bishop : 


Sir  Thomas  More. 
Bishop  Gardiner. 
Erasmus. 
Cardinal  Wolscy. 
Bishop  Burnet. 


Cranmer. 
Archbishop  Laud. 
Lord  Clarendon. 
Cowley. 

John  Locke. 


And  Selections  from  his  Commonplace-Book. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Kilvert,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “  Literary  Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton.” 
London  :  Richard  Ben  i  ley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Tier  Majesty. 


Now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Lithographic  Illustrations  by  Wolf,  Map,  &c.,  price  los.  6d. 

TAUNTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYA.  With  Notices  of 

Customs  and  Countries  from  the  Elephant  Haunts  of  the  Debra  Doon.  to  the 
Bunchowe  Tracks  in  Eternal  Snow.  By  R.  H.  W.  DuNLor,  B.C.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
“Service  and  Adventure  with  the  Khakee  Ressaleh.” 

"Mr.  Dunlop  is  a  keen  observer,  and  1ms  contrived  to  pick  up  a  curious  collection  of 
miscellaneous  facts  of  more  or  less  interest.  1 1  is  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  which  is  certainly  curious  and  amusing.”— Saturday  Review. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDES  FOR  TOURISTS. 

J-  By  An  Englishman  Abroad. 

“Genuine  Handbooks  at  last.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

“Certainly  the  most  comprehensive  and  practically  useful.**— Art  Journal. 
PRACTICAL  ITALY.  2s.  Gd. 

PRACTICAL  SWISS  GUIDE.  Twelfth  Thousand.  2s.  0d. 

PRACTICAL  RHINE  (Belgium.  Holland,  Germany).  Tenth  Thousand.  Is. 
PRACTICAL  PARIS  GUIDE.  Tenth  Thousand.  Is. 

PRACTICAL  THROUGH-ROUTES  FROM  LONDON.  Is. 

PRACTICAL  TIME-TABLES  OF  CONTINENTAL  RAILS.  3d. 

_  _ London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  Od.  cloth, 

SECOND  SERIES  of  “  VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.” 

^  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 


“A  pleasanter  and  more  sn  ggestivc  volume 
we  have  seldom  met  ."—Critic. 


“This  Second  Series  of  the  ‘Vicissitudes’ 
forms  a  duplicate  to  the  novelty  and  charm 
of  the  first.” — Illustrated  London  News. 


The  FIRST  SERIES,  Fourth  Edition,  price  12s.  Od.,  may  also  be  had. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  ALFRED  WILLS. 

Row  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  with  Twelve  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone  by  Ilanhart,  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills,  and  Two  Maps,  price  12s.  Od.  cloth, 

“THE  EAGLE’S  NEST”  in  the  VALLEY  of  SIXT; 

a  Summer  Home  among  the  Alim:  together  with  some  Excursions  among  the 
Great  Glaciers.  By  Alfred  Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author  of  “  Wanderings  among  the  High  Alps.” 

Loudon;  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

TMIE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURE  :  a  Systematic  Treatise 

A-  on  the  Causes  and  Laws  of  Natural  Phenomena.  By  Henry  S.  Boase,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  G.S. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  GOODE VE. 

In  Post  Svo,  with  208  Figures  on  Wood,  price  0s.  Od. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANISM,  designed  for 

Students  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  GOOD  EVE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  King’s  College,  London. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

HARRISON  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

May  now  he  had,  in  Post  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE  rise,  progress,  and  present  structure 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

“An  able. enlightened,  and  philosophical  I  the  ‘Treasury  of  English  Literature.’”— 
work.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  valuable  addi-  Sunday  Times. 
tiontowhat  the  author  himself  has  called  | 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

ONE-VOLUME  EDITION  OF  SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN’S  ESSAYS  IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Vol.  Svo,  price  lis. 

77  S  S AY S  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


. .  Richard  Baxter. 

8.  The  Evangelical  Succession. 

t).  W I L  L I A  MW  ILBERFORCE. 

10.  The  Clapham  Seat. 

11.  The  Historian  of  Enthusiasm. 

12.  The  Epilogue. 

Fourth  Edition;  with  a  Biographical 


1.  Hildebrand. 

2.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi. 

3.  The  Founders  of  Jesuitism. 

4.  Martin  Luther. 

5.  The  French  Benedictines. 

0.  The  Port  Royalists. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B. 

Notice  of  the  Author,  by  His  Son. 

SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  IIIS- 

TORY  OF  FRANCE.  Third  Edition  . .  Two  Vols.  Svo,  price  24s. 

London :  Longman.  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  “KE1TII  JOHNSTON’S  GENEB  V.L  G  kZETTEER,” 
CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

In  One  large  Vol.  Svo,  of  1360  pages,  comprising  about  50,000  Names  of  Places, 
price  30s.  cloth;  or  half-russia,  35s. 

TVICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  Descriptive,  Physical. 

'  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming  a  complete  “  General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.” 
By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.s.,  F.G.S.,  &<•„,  Geographer  at  Edinburgh 
in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  New  Edition,  revised  to  April,  I860. 

In  the  present  edition  of  Johnston’s 
“  General  Gazetteer,”  while  the  whole  body 
of  the  work  lias  been  carefully  rectified  by 
the  Author  to  the  present  date,  special  atten¬ 
tion  lias  been  paid  to  the  late  territorial  ar¬ 


rangements,  and  to  the  Colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Brit  uin.  A  very  recent  and  Accurate 
series  of  articles  on  the  Australian  Colonies 
has  also  been  contributed  by  the  author’s 
friend,  Mr.  W.  Wkstgarth. 


London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  ami  Roberts. 


ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS 
By  the  Eight  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal;  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

*#*  New  Editions ,  corrected  and  stereotyped. 

A  RITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS ;  with  a  New  Chapter  on 

Decimal  Coinage.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal,  and 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo,  4s.  0d.— KEY,  by  S.  Maynard,  price  Gs. 

Also  by  Bishop  Colenso,  revised  Editions:— 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  18mo,  Is.  9d. ;  or  with  Answers,  2s.  3d. ; 


4.  Examples,  Part  III.,  Fractions ,  Decimals , 

&c.,  4d. 

5.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solutions 

of  the  more  difficult  Questions,  Is. 


or  in  Five  Parts,  separately,  as  follows  :— 

1.  Text  Book,  Od. 

2.  Examples,  Part  I.,  Simple  Arithmetic ,  4d. 

3.  Examples,  Part  II.,  Compound  Arith¬ 

metic,  4d. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  One  Vol.  Svo,  12s.  Od. 

- 12mo,  Part  I.,  4s.  Gd. ;  KEY,  5s. 

- 12mo,  Part  II.,  0s. ;  KEY,  5s. 

- ISmo,  Is.  Gd. ;  KEY,  2s.  Od. 

EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA,  12mo,  2s.  Gd. 

EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  4s.  Gd.;  with  KEY,  0s.  Gd. 

The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  KEY,  3s.  Od.;  without  KEY,  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I.,  3s.  Gd. ;  KEY,  3s.  Gd. 

- - -  Part  II.,  2s.  Gd.;  KEY,  5s. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

HALL’S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  ROOTS,  IN  USE  IN  KING’S  SCHOOL,  LONDON. 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  in  l*2mo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

npHE  PRINCIPAL  ROOTS  OF  THE  GREEK  TONGUE ; 

with  a  Display  of  their  Incorporation  into  English,  and  an  Index  of  English  Words 
derived  from  the  Greek.  By  W.  Hall. 

On  the  same  plan,  Eighth  Edition,  price  4s.  Gd, 

HALL’S  LATIN  ROOTS,  with  Index  as  above. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  Svo,  price  One  Shilling, 

REASONS  FOR  A  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  BIBLE 

according  to  the  Present  Idiom  of  the  English  Language. 

London :  Longman.  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A. 

Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  the  University  Middle  Class  and  Civil 
Service  Examinations. 

Now  ready,  in  12mo,  price  2s.  cloth, 

TTUNTER’S  ART  OF  PRECIS-WRITING:  bein'?  an 

J  J-  Introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Precis  or  Digests,  as  applicable  to  Narratives  of 
Facts  or  Historical  Events,  Evidence,  Correspondence,  Official  Documents,  and  General 
Composition ;  with  numerous  Examples  and  Exercises. 

JOHNSON’S  RASSELAS,  with  Notes,  Ac.,  2s.  6d. 
SIIAKSPEARE’S  HENRY  VIII.,  with  Notes,  &c.,  2s.  6d. 
PARAPHRASING  and  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES,  Is.  3d. 
TEXT  BOOK  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  2s.  Gd. 
EXERCISES  in  ENGLISH  PARSING,  Gd. 

ELEMENTS  of  MENSURATION,  9d.— KEY,.;W  ready. 
EXERCISES  in  FIRST  FOUR  RULES  of  ARITHMETIC, 


Sixpence. 


London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  L.  CONTANSEAU. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

pEECIS  de  la  LITTERATURE  FRAN CAISE  depuis  son 

Origine  jusqu’a  nos  jours.  Compiled  expressly  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students 
graduating  for  the  Competitive  Examinations.  B.v  I.r.oN  Contanseau,  Professor  of  the 
French  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Royal  Indian  Military  College,  Addiscombe ; 
Examiner  for  Military  Appointments  and  for  Admission  to  Addiseombe. 

Also  by  Professor  Contanseau,  New  Editions, 

COMPENDIOUS  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  4s. 

GUIDE  to  FRENCH  TRANSLATION,  3s.  6d. 
PROSATEURS  et  POETES  FRANC AIS,  Gs.  Gd. 
ABRIDGE  de  l’HISTOIRE  de  FRANCE,  5s.  Gd. 
FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  10s.  6d. 

This  Dictionary  is  now  in  use  in  the  East  I  College,  London;  Harrow  School:  Chelten- 
India  Military  College,  Addiseombe;  the  ham  College:  in  Marlborough  College;  and 
Royal  Military  Academy.  Woolwich:  the  in  Christ's  Hospital. 

Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst;  King’s  I 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 
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In  Svo,  price  7s.  Od.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

IV/T ATE  RIALS  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN: 

A’t-  selected  and  arranged  by  Augustus  Grotefend.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Arnold,  B.A.,  and  Edited  (with  Notes  and  Excursuses  from  Grotefend) 
by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

V  A  KEY  to  this  Work  (for  the  use  of  Tutors  only)  has  been  published. 


In  12mo,  price  5s.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  ITALIAN  ROOK,  on  the  Plan  of  the  Rev.  T. 

K.  Arnold’s  "First  French  Rook.”  By  Signor  Pifferi,  Professor  of  Italian;  and 
Dawson  W.  Turner,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool. 
Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  IC.  Arnold,  M.A. 

1.  THE  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK,  on  the  Plan  of  Henry’s 

"  First  Latin  Book.”  Fourth  Edition.  5s.  (Id. 

2.  THE  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK,  upon  the  Same  Plan. 

Fifth  Edition.  5s.  6d. 

KEYS  are  published  to  the  EXERCISES  in  these  Works. 

ARNOLD’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HEBREW. 

In  l2mo,  price  7s.  6d.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

THE  FIRST  HEBREW  BOOK :  arranged  on  Ollendorff’s 

-A-  Plan,  for  Self-Tuition;  containing  an  Accidence,  with  Vocabularies  and  Exercises; 
the  latter  printed  for  the  most  part  both  in  Hebrew  and  English  characters.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kbrchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  he  lmd, 

1.  A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES.  3s.  Gd. 

2.  THE  SECOND  HEBREW  BOOK;  containing  the 

BOOK  OF  GENESIS  in  Hebrew,  with  Syntax,  Vocabulary,  and  Grammatical  Commen¬ 
tary.  Os. 


Now  ready,  Eleventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected, 

TTNGLISH  SYNONYMES  EXPLAINED;  in  Alphabetical 

*  4  Order;  with  Copious  Illustrations  and  Examples,  drawn  from  the  nest  Writers. 
With  an  Index  to  the  Words.  By  George  Crabs,  A.M.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections.  Svo,  15s.  cloth. 

London  :  Si M pkin,  M  \  bsh  i ll,  and  Co. _ 

The  only  Large-type  Edition  in  4to,  price  2ls.  cloth  lettered, 

PRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

V7  TESTAMENT;  or,  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Bible.  In  Two  Parts. 
Containing  the  appellative  or  common  words  in  so  full  and  large  a  manner,  that  any  verse 
maybe  readily  found  by  looking  for  any  material  word  in  it:  also  the  proper  names  in 
Scripture,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  a  Concordance  to  the  Apocrypha.  With  a  Life  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.A.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  and  the  other  Proprietors, _ 

Ninth  Edition,  Svo,  reduced  to  10s.  Od. 

aCHREVELIUS’  LEXICON  IN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH 

(Valpy’s),  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools;  to  which  is  added  a  copious  English 
and  Greck  Lexicon.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  D.l).,  Head  Master  or  King’s  College 
School.  ,  „  .  , 

V  Besides  the  addition  of  many  words,  and  a  much  extended  variety  of  meanings,  this 
edition  of  SchreveHus  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools,  by  the  insertion,  as  leading  words, 
of  numerous  derivatives,  the  want  of  which  in  other  lexicons  occasions  to  the  tiro  much 
trouble  in  finding  what  he  seeks. 

Loudon  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  Whittaker  and  Co. 


J)E  POEQUET’S  STANDARD  ITALIAN  WOEKS. 

DE  PORQUET’S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR,  in  English,  with  Exercises.  3s.  Cd. 

IL  TESOltETTO,  for  turning  English  into  Italian  at  Sight.  3s.  6d. 
CONVERSATIONS  in  FRENCH  and  ITALIAN.  Ss.  Od. 

ITALIAN  LETTER-WRITER.  3s.  Od. 

ITALIAN  PHRASE  and  DIALOGUE  BOOK.  3s.  Od. 

ITALIAN  GRAMMATICAL  ANNOTATIONS.  2s. 

A  NEW  KEY  to  ITALIAN.  3s.  Od. 

FIRST  ITALIAN  READING-BOOK.  3s.  Od. 


ARNOLD’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH. 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK:  on  the  Plan  of  “Henry’s 

*  First  Latin  Book.”  By  Thomas  Kf.rchevfr  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo,  5s.  Od. 

”  Mr.  Arnold  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
English  students  far  superior  as  a  school-book  to  any  other  introduction,  even  from  the 
pen  of  a  native  writer.  The  sound  principles  of  imitation  and  repetition,  which  have 
secured  for  the  author  a  reputation  widely  extended  and  well  deserved,  are  here  happily 
exemplified.  Ilis  account  of  the  differences  of  idiom  is  very  satisfactory  and  complete. 
Whoever  thoroughly  masters  this  work  will  rarely  want  anything  further  on  the  subject.” 
—Athenaeum. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES.  By  M.  Delille.  2s.  6d. 
ARNOLD’S  HANDBOOK  of  FRENCH  VOCABULARY. 

4s-  0tl-  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

ARNOLD’S  (REV.  T.  K.)  SELECTIONS  FROM  THUCYDIDES. 

In  l2mo,  price  4s.  Od. 

THUCYDIDES,  BOOK  the  SECOND;  with  ENGLISH 

Jl  NOTES,  and  GRAMMATICAL  REFERENCES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold, 
M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

"The  notes  in  the  present  edition  are  copious  almost  to  a  fault,  but  always  good.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  English  edition  that  contains  such  a  complete  apparatus  for  the 
exposition  and  illustration  of  the  text.”— Athenaeum. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  he  had  (uniformly  printed  and  edited), 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THUCYDIDES.  Price  5s.  6d. 


ARNOLD’S  EDITIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  DRAMAS,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

SOPHOCLES,  with  English  Notes,  from  Schneidewtn,  viz.: 

^  1.  AJAX.  3s.  I  4.  OEDIPUS  COLONEUS.  4s. 

2.  PHILOCTETE8.  3s.  5.  ANTIGONE.  4s. 

3.  (EDIPUS  TYRANNUS.  4s. 


London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  may  he  had  of  the  Author  at  his  Scholastic 
Agency,  14,  Tavistock*. street,  Covent-gardeu. 

T)E  PORQUET’S  STAND  AR D  FRENCH  WORKS. 

DE  PORQUET’S  LE  TRESOR  DE  L’ECOLIER  FRANCAIS,  for  turning  English 
into  French  at  Sight.  3s.  0d. 

FRENCH  INTERLOCUTOR  (Complement  du  Tr^sor).  3s.  Od. 

PARISIAN  GRAMMAR.  3s.  Od. 

CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  the  Parisian  Grammar.  3s.  Od. 
FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  4s.  Cd.  bound. 

SECRETAIRE  PARISIEN.  3s.  6d. 

HISTOIRE  D’ANGLETEltRE.  3s.  Od. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  to  Translate  into  French.  3s.  Od. 

TRADUCTEUR  HISTORIQUE  (Second  French  Reading-Book).  3s.  Od. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  may  be  had  of  the  Author  at  his  Scholastic 
Agency,  14,  Tavistock-street,  Coveiit-garden. 

CROMBIE’S  GYMNASIUM  ABRIDGED— SEVENTH  EDITION. 

(CJ.YMNASIUM ;  sive  Symbola  Critica.  Intended  to  assist  the 

^  *  Classical  Student  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  correct  Latin  Prose  Style.  Abridged 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crombie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  l2mo,  Os. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

GYMNASIUM,  complete.  Sixth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Two 

Vols.  8vo,  £1  Is. 

CLAVIS  GYMNASII.  Sixth  Edition.  Svo,  Gs. 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  and  SYNTAX  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  Explained  and  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition.  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

CRADOCK’S  GENUINE  EDITIONS  OF  JOSEPH  GUY’S  STANDARD 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


EURIPIDES,  with  English  Notes,  from  Haktung,  Dubnek, 

WlTZSCHEL,  SCHONE,  &C.,  viz. : 

1.  HECUBA.  3s.  |  4.  HYPPOLYTUS.  3s. 

2.  BACCII/E.  3s.  5.  MEDEA.  3s. 

3.  IPHIGEN I A  IN  TAURIS.  3s.  | 


ARISTOPHANES :  1.  Selections  from  the  CLOUDS,  with 

English  Notes,  by  Professor  Felton.  3s.  Od.— 2.  The  BIRDS.  3s.  Od. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  these  editions  of  the  Classics,  and  to  look 
hack  upon  the  School  Editions  of  former  days,  without  gratefully  acknowledging  how 
much  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Kerchever  Arnold  towards  the  advancement  of  sound  classical 
learning  by  his  admirable  publications.”— John  Bull. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD’S  CICERO,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

In  12mo,  price  4s.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CICERO,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

b— ^  Part  I.  From  the  ORATIONS;  containing  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Impeachment  of 
Verres,  the  Four  Speeches  against  Catiline,  and  the  Speech  for  the  Poet  Archias.  By 
Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Notes  are  taken  from  several  excellent  editions  well  known  in  Germany,  including 
those  of  Orelli,  Zumpt,  Matthias ,  and  Klotz. 

“They  abound  in  critical  and  philological  remarks  of  great  value.  They  arc  copious 
without  being  redundant,  clearly  expressed,  and  always  to  the  point.  All  allusions  and 
technical  expressions  are  fully  explained.  A  master’s  hand  is  discernible  in  the  transla¬ 
tions  occasionally  given  of  particular  portions  that  present  any  difficulty.”— Athenaeum. 
Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  he  had  (in  the  same  Series  of  Arnold’s  School  Classics), 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CICERO,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

Part  II.  EPISTLES.  5s.-Part  III.  TUSCULAN  DISPUTATIONS.  5s.  fld.- Part  IV.  DE 
FI  NIB  US  MALORUM  ET  BONORUM.  5s.  Od.- Part  V.  CATO  MAJOR,  SIVE  DE 
SENECTUTE  DIALOGUS.  2s.  Od. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 

In  12mo,  price  4s. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  HEBREW  ANTIQUITIES;  or,  a 

Companion  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young 
Persons.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne.  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  (Forming  one 
of  the  Series  of  HANDBOOKS  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.) 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

ARNOLD’S  HANDBOOKS  FOR  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  12mo,  price  3s.  Od.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

.  THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By 

-A-  Professor  Bojesen.  Translated  by  the,  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College ; 
and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Questions,  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyn¬ 
don,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Also  (uniformly  printed), 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  GRECIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Second  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Pupil  will  receive  from  these.  Works  a  correct  and  tolerably  complete  picture  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  life.  The  political  portions  (the  account  of  the  national  institutions 
and  their  effects)  appear  to  be  of  great  value:  while  the  very  moderate  extent  of  each 
admits  of  its  being  thoroughly  mastered— of  its  being  got  up  and  retained. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place ; 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Editors, 

1.  HANDBOOK  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY.  Second  Edition.  Os.  Gd. 

2.  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY.  4s.  Od. 

3.  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  HISTORY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY.  5s.  6d. 

4.  HANDBOOK  OF  GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY.  With 

Plates.  5s. 

5.  THE  ATHENIAN  STAGE :  a  Handbook  for  Students. 

With  Plan  of  a  Greek  Theatre.  4s. 


(CHJY’S  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC;  with  the  First  Question 

V-J  «f  every  Series  in  each  Rule  worked  at  length.  The  Twenty -ninth  Edition,  Corrected 
and  thoroughly  Revised,  12mo,  2s.  cloth. 

GUY’S  KEY  TO  THE  SAME,  with  the  Questions  fully 

given.  l2mo,  price  4s.  Gd.,  roan  lettered. 

GUY’S  SCHOOL  CYPHERING  BOOK  in  Script  Type. 

A  New  Edition,  Large  Post  4to,  price  3s.  Od.  half-bound. 

GUY’S  TREATISE  ON  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE 

ENTRY,  for  Beginners.  A  New  Edition,  Royal  ISmo,  price  Is.  cloth. 

London :  Cbadock  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ; 
the  only  Publishers  of  Joseph  Guy's  School  Books. 


EDWARDS’  (T.  W.  C.,  M.A.)  LATIN  DELECTUS,  &c. 

TOWARDS’  LATIN  DELECTUS;  or.  First  Lessons  in 

-AcJ  Construing,  adapted  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax  of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar;  with  all  the 
Accents  and  Quantities  marked.  Thirteenth  Edition,  12rno,  2s.  Od.  cloth.— Also, 

THE  ETON  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  with  the  addition  of 

Notes,  and  also  of  the  Accents  and  Quantity;  with  a  New  Version  of  all  the  Latin  Rules 
and  Examples.  By  T.  W.  C.  Edwards,  M.A.  Twenty-ninth  Edition,  Revised.  12mo, 
2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

EDWARDS’  ETON  LATIN  ACCIDENCE,  with  the 

Stress  and  Quantities  correctly  marked.  Fifteenth  Edition,  l2mo,  is.  cloth. 

EDWARDS’  SENTENTLE  SELECTS  ;  or,  Select  Latin 

Sentences  for  Progressive  Lessons  in  Latin  Construing.  Third  Edition,  12mo,  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 
—A  KEY  to  Ditto,  4s.  cloth. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  2s.  Gd.  sewed ;  or  3s.  cloth, 

'THE  WATER  CURE  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASE:  an 

-A-  Exposition  of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  various  Chronic  Diseases  of 
the  Digestive  Organs,  Lungs,  Nerves,  Limbs,  and  Skin;  and  of  their  Treatment  by  Water 
and  otlier  Hygienic  Means.  By  James  Mandy  Gully,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  and  F.R.P.S.  ! 
Edinburgh,  F.R.M.C.S.  London,  &c.. 

"  Dr.  Gully  brings  to  the  exposition  of  the  subject  the  acquirements  of  a  fully  educated, 
and  the  weight  of  a  largely  experienced  medical  man.”—  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  best  and  must  scientific  work  on  the  Water  Cure  that  has  yet  been  published.”— 
Morning  Post. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers* -hall-court. _ ! 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  BY  WILLIAM  BUTLER.— EDITED  BY  THOMAS  BOURN. 

pHRONOLIGAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL,  and 

'  MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES.  Thirteenth  Edition.  12mo,  7s.  0d.  hound. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  GLOBES  AND  MAPS;  witli 

QUESTIONS  for  EXAMINATION.  Sixteenth  Edition.  12mo,  Gs.  bound. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  I 

12mo,  Gs.  bound. 

MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  HIS-  I 

TORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY.  Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  4s.  bound. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXERCISES  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 

TAMENT.  Sixth  Edition.  12mo,  6s.  Od.  bound. 

ARITHMETICAL  TABLES,  &c.  Twenty-sixth  Edition.  4d.  i 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  414  pages,  3s.  Gd.,  SLxtli  Edition, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE ;  with  an  j 

J-  Outline  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Language,  illustrated  by  Extracts.  1 
For  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  William  Spalding,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  f 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

"  A  compilation  and  text-book  of  a  very  superior  kind . Mr.  Spalding  has  brought 

to  his  survey  not  only  a  knowledge  of  our  history  and  literature,  but  original  reflection,  a  1 
comprehensive  mind,  and  an  elevation  of  tone,  which  impart  interest  to  his  account,  as  ( 
well  as  soundness  to  his  decision.  The  volume  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject  we 
have  met  with.”— Spectator. 

Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  BOYD.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
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E  N  C  Y  C  L  O  P  M  I)  I A  B  R I T  A  A  A I C  A. 


EIGHTH  EDITION. 


Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  to  XX.,  Quarto,  Illustrated,  price  21s.  each,  cloth,  or  30s.  half  russia. 


Volume  XXI.,  completing  the  Work,  is  in  the  Press. 


List  of  the  Names  of  some  of  the  Authors  of  Articles  contained  in  this  Edition:— 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  MACAULAY. 

Eight  Rev.  BICHAED  WHATELY,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

I  Most  Eev.  E.  DICKSON  HAMPDEN,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Sir  DAYID  BEEWSTEE,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of 

Edinburgh. 

KICHABD  OWEN,  Esq.,  F.E.S..  Superintendent  of  the  Natural  History 
Departments  in  the  British  Museum. 

JOHN  LEE,  D.D.,  late  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Bart. 

Sir  AECHIBALD  ALISON,  Bart. 

Sir  JOHN  EICHAEDSON. 

Sir  JOHN  M'NEILL. 

Sir  JAMES  IYOEY,  F.E.S. 

Sir  J.  P.  LACAITA,  LL.D. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  PINE. 

Sir  JAMES  EMEESON  TENNENT,  K.C.S.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

W.  H.  IiUSSELL,  LL.D. 

Hon.  EDWAED  EVEEETT. 

HENEY  EOGEES,  Esq.,  Author  of  ‘-'The  Eclipse  of  Faith,”  &c. 

ISAAC  TAYLOE,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Natural  History  of  Eutliusiasm,”  &c. 
Eev.  CHAELES  KINGSLEY,  Author  of  “  Hypatia,”  “Westward  Ho,”  &c. 
J.  D.  FOEBES,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  the  United  Colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and 

St.  Leonard,  St.  Andrews. 

EOBEET  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  lato  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  &c. 

BICHAED  MONCKTON  MILNES,  Esq.,  M.P. 

HEPWOETH  DIXON,  Esq. 

THEODOEE  MAETIN,  Esq. 

Major-General  POETLOCIC,  E.M.A.,  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London. 

PATEICK  EEASEE  TYTLEE,  Esq. 

DAVID  MASSON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Loudon. 

Sir  JOHN  F.  W.  HEESCHEL,  Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

D.  F.  AEAGO,  late  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  France. 

JOHN  EOBISON,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart, 

C.  C.  J.  BUNSEN,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph. 

Lord  JEFFREY. 

THOMAS  YOUNG,  M.D.,  lato  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  France. 

Sir  JOHN  LESLIE,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  tho  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  JOHN  BAEEOW,  Bart, 

JOHN  PLAYFAIR,  F.E.S.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  tho 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Bight  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  LL.D.,  &c. 

DUGALD  STEWAET,  E.R.SS.  L.  &  E. 

Sir  JAMES  E.  SMITH,  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
JEAN  BAPTISTE  BIOT,  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  France. 

Eev.  GEORGE  GLEIG,  LL.D. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  CHARLES  HAMILTON  SMITH,  F.E.S. 

E.  G.  SQUIER,  formerly  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Republics  of  Central  America. 

Sir  JOHN  GRAHAM  DALYELL,  Bart. 

A.  H.  LAYAED,  LL.D. 

BENJAMIN  EOBEET  HAYDON. 

JOHN  TILLEAED,  Esq. 

EEV.  J.  W.  DONALDSON,  D.D.,  Author  of  tho  “  New  Cratylus,”  &c. 

EOBEET  JAMESON,  F.E.S.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

ALAN  STEVENSON,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  C.E. 

EDWAED  EDWARDS,  Esq. 

J.  E.  LIEFCHILD,  Esq. 

J.  Y.  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
THOMAS  DE  (JUINCEY,  Esq. 

E.  G.  LATHAM,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c. 

Eev.  JOSEPH  WOOLLEY,  LL.D.,  F.B.A.S. 

W.  E.  AYTOUN,  Professor  of  Khetoric  and  Belles-Lettros  in  tho  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

J.  E.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &o. 
AUGUSTUS  PETEItMANN,  Esq.,  F.B.G.S.,  &c. 

WILLIAM  SPALDING,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Logie  and  Metaphysics  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 


ANDREW  MURRAY,  Esq.,  Chief  Engineer  and  Inspector  of  Machinery, 
Portsmouth. 

ROBERT  MURRAY,  Esq.,  Engineer,  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Eev.  P.  KELLAND,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 

Edinburgh. 

ANTONIO  PANIZZI,  Esq. 

THOMAS  ANDERSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Dr.  DORAN,  Author  of  “  Habits  and  Men,”  &c. 

I  WILLIAM  FAIRBAIRN,  Esq.,  C.E. 

H.  L.  MANSEL,  Reader  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  *  ° 

JAMES  CAIRD,  Esq.,  M.P. 

DANIEL  WILSON,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.A.,  &c. 

LAURENCE  OLIPHANT,  Esq.,  Author  of  “The  Russian  Shores  of  tho 

Black  Sea.” 

GEORGE  FARQUHAR  GRAHAM,  Esq. 

RICHARD  WESTMACOTT,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sculpture,  E.A.,  F.E.S. 

E.  B.  DENISON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  &c. 

Eev.  JOHN  CAIRNS,  M.A. 

J.  H.  BALFOUR,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
J.  S.  BLACKIE,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Greenland,  and  Other 
Poems,"  &e. 

Eev.  T.  E.  MALTHUS,  late  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  East  India 
College,  Hertford. 

Dr.  SANDWITH,  K.B. 

GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  lato  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

WALTER  THOENBURY. 

Eev.  J.  W.  BUEGON,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

WALTER  BAGEHOT,  Esq. 

EOBEET  CAEEUTHERS,  Esq. 

JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  Esq. 

Hon.  and  Eev.  CHAELES  BATHURST,  LL.D. 

J.  B.  JUKES,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin. 

WILLIAM  HOSKIN G,  Professor  of  Arts  and  Construction,  King’s  College, 
London. 

Eev.  EOBEET  MAIN,  M.A.,  F.E.A.S.,  &c. 

JOHN  TULLOCH,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrews. 
CHARLES  MACLAEEN,  Esq.,  F.E.S.E.,  &c. 

J.  L.  RICARDO,  Esq.,  M.P. 

EDWAED  THORNTON,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Gazetteer  of  India,”  &c. 

F.  GRACE  CALVEBT,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Eoyal  Institution,  Man¬ 

chester. 

EOBEET  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh. 

E.  S.  POOLE,  Esq.,  M.E.S.L.,  &c. 

JOHN  BARROW,  Esq.,  Admiralty. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOOKER,  M.D.,  R.N. 

CHARLES  TOMLINSON,  Esq.,  Editor  of  a  “Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Arts,”  &c. 
W.  L.  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 

THOMAS  BAZLEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  H.  LANGLEY,  Esq.,  Editor  of  Bell's  Life  in  London. 

CHARLES  MACKINTOSH,  Author  of  “  The  Book  of  the  Garden.” 

T.  C.  ARCHER,  Author  of  “  Popular  Economic  Botany.” 

J.  D.  MOEELL,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

E.  B.  EASTWICK,  Author  of  “  Handbook  of  India.” 

ARTHUR  ASHPITEL,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

A.  V,  KIBWAN,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  BLAIR,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Inquiry  into  Slavery  amongst  tho 
Homans,”  &c. 

ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  Esq. 

SAMUEL  REDGRAVE,  Esq. 

HENRY  LETHEBY,  M.D. 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D. 

Rev.  CHARLES  MERIVALE,  B.D. 

GUSTAVE  MASSON,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Harrow  School. 

J.  H.  BENNETT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 

University  of  Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM  HOWITT,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  STIRLING,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Rev.  WM.  ELLIS. 

Rev.  F.  W.  FARRAR,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

GOLDIN  IN  SMITH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  J  J 


For  the  convenience  of  recent  Subscribers,  the  Work  is  being  Re-issued ;  Nine  Volumes  of  which  have  been  already  published, 

and  Volume  X.  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  of  September. 


Edinburgh :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK.  London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  ifc  CO.;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS. 

MIRIAM  MAY.  Fourth  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  WOLFF.  Second  Edition.  18s. 

THE  HUNTING  GROUNDS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Second  Edition.  21  s. 

THE  NEVILLES  OF  GARRETSTOWN.  Edited  by  the 

Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham.”  31s,  6d. 

THE  IRONSIDES:  a  Tale  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 

3ls.  0d. 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AGNES  HOME. 

10s.  0(1. 

ARMY  MISRULE.  3s. 

THE  NEAVSPAPER  PRESS  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

Is.  6d. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  DUCHESS?  or.  the  New  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

21S. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AGE.  6s.  6d. 
THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  60,  CONDUIT  STREET, 
HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 


MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOB,  ENGLAND, 

FROM  DOVER  TO  THE  LAND’S  END. 


The  following  arc  now  ready. 

HANDBOOK— MODERN  LONDON.  A  Complete  Guide 

for  Visitors.  Maps.  10mo,  5s. 

HANDBOOK— KENT  AND  SUSSEX.  Map.  Post 

8  VO,  103. 

HANDBOOK— SURREAL  HANTS,  AND  THE  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT.  Map.  Post  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

HANDBOOK  —  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET. 

Map.  Post  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

HANDBOOK— DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  Maps.  Post 

8vo,  7s.  Od. 

Also  just  ready, 

HANDBOOK— BUCKS,  BERKS.  AND  OXFORDSHIRE. 

With  a  particular  Account  of  the  City  and  University  of  Oxford.  Map.  Post  8vo. 

HANDBOOK-SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS  OE 

ENGLAND.  Plans  and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  WALES.  Map.  Post  8vo. 

From  the  “  Times.'' 

MR.  MURRAY  has  succeeded  in  identifying  his  countryman  all  the  world  over.  Into 
every  nook  which  an  Englishman  can  penetrate  he  carries  his  distinctive  RED  HAND¬ 
BOOK.  These  familiar  and  invaluable  Handbooks  now  comprise  our  SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES,  including  the  coast,  line  from  DOV  KR  TO  THE  LAND’S  EN  ;>.  This  series  is 
intended  to  proceed  until  if.  maps  out  ami  include.',  the  entire  island;  hut  in  the  meantime 
this  very  considerable  instalment  deserves  a  welcome,  for  it  supplies  a  long-felt  want,  and 
supplies  it  satisfactorily Tim es.  _ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CONTINENT,  &c. 

- - 

HANDBOOK— TRAVEL  TALK,  in  English,  Ekench, 

Italian,  and  German.  i8mo,  Ss.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  GERMANY.  Holland,  Belgium, 

Prussia,  and  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.  Map.  PostSvo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  GERMANY.  The  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 

Austria,  Salzburg.  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Map.  PostSvo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND.  The  Alps  of  Savoy  and 

Piedmont.  Maps.  Post  8vo,  0s. 

HANDBOOK — FRANCE.  Normandy.  Brittany,  the 

French  Alps,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Maps.  Two  Vols. 
Post  Svo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK — SPAIN.  Andalusia,  Eonda,  Grenada,  Cata- 

lonia,  Gallicia,  thk  Basques,  Arragon,  &e.  Maps.  Two  Vols.  Bust  Svo,  30s. 

HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL.  Lisbon,  &c.  Map.  Post 

Svo,  0s. 

HANDBOOK — CENTRAL  ITALY.  South  Tuscany,  and 

the  Papal  States.  Map.  PostSvo,  7s. 

HANDBOOK- ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  Map. 

Post  8  vo,  Os. 

HANDBOOK  —  NORTH  ITALY.  Sardinia,  Lombardy. 

Florence,  Venice,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Lucca,  and  Tuscany,  as  far 
as  the  Val  d’Arno.  Maps.  PostSvo,  12s. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH  ITALY.  The  Two  Sicilies,  Naples, 

Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  &o.  Maps.  PostSvo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK  — ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OE  PAINTING. 

Woodcuts.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  308. 

HANDBOOK — EGYPT.  The  Nile,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 

and  Thebes.  Map.  Post  Svo,  15s. 

HANDBOOK— SYRIA,  PALESTINE.  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 

Edom,  Syuian  Desf.kt,  &c.  Maps.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  21s. 

HANDBOOK— BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS.  Map.  Two 

Vols.  Post  8 vo,  24s. 

HANDBOOK — GREECE.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Albania, 

Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  Maps.  PostSvo,  15s. 

HANDBOOK — DENMARK.  Norway  and  Sweden.  Maps. 

Post  Svo,  15s. 

HANDBOOK— RUSSIA.  Finland  and  Iceland.  Maps. 

Rost  8vo,  12s.  _ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET, 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  MURRAY. 


The  following  arc  now  read)/. 

DR,  WM.  SMITH’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Seventh  Thousand.  Medium  Svo,  21s. 

“  Has  the  advantage  of  all  other  Latin  Dictionaries.’'— MAenaum. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIONARY.  Sixteenth  Thousand.  Square  12 mo,  7s.  Od. 

“The  beet  School  Dictionary  extant.”— Press. 

DR,  WM.  SMITH’S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF 

MYTHOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  GEOGRAPHY.  Tenth  Thousand.  With 
750  Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo,  lile. 

DR,  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  Dic¬ 

tionary.  Sixteenth  Thousand.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Sixteenth  Thousand.  With  200  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo,  7a.  0d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HUME :  a  History  of  England  from  the 

Invasion  of  Julius  Csssar.  Based  on  the  Work  by  David  Hnn:,  correcting  his 
Inaccuracies,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time.  Tenth  Thousand.  Woodcuts. 
Post  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest;  with  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art. 
By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Twentieth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

*,*  A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  3s.  Od. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  i . >  the  Establishment  of  t lie  Empire;  with  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art. 
By  Dean  Liddell.  Twentieth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND 

FALL  OF  ROME.  Hosed  on  the  Work  by  Edwakd  Gibbon,  incorporating  the 
Researches  of  Recent  Writers.  Sixth  Thousand.  W  oodcuts.  Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH’S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

The  Latin  Accidence;  including  a  Short  Syntax  and  Prosody,  with  an  English 
Translation.  Third  Edition.  l2mo,  2s. 

KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

Latins  Grammatics  Rudimenta;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  Twelfth 
Edition.  i2mo,  8s.  Od.  ' 

OXENHAM’S  ENGLISH  NOTES  for  LATIN  ELEGIACS: 

desisnod  for  Early  Proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versification,  with  Rules  of 
Composition  in  Elegiac  Metre.  Third  Edition.  12mo,  4s. 

PEINCIPIA.  LATINA:  a  First  Latin  Course,  comprehending 

Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies,  for  the  Lower  Forms. 
Dy  Wm.  Smith,  LL.l).  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 

PRINCIPIA  GRZECA :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Greek. 

Comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus  and  Exercise  Book,  v  ith  Vocabularies,  for  the 
Lower  Forms.  By  II.  E.  Htjtton,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  3s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  No.  VIII.  (for  AUGUST), 

is  now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Two  Illustrations. 

contents : 

Framley  Parsonage.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XXI  l. — Ilagglestoek  Pars onn.gr. 

,,  XXIII.— The  Triumph  of  the  Giants. 

XXIV.— Magna  cst  Veritas. 

“Unto  this  Last.”  I.— The  Roots  of  Honour. 

Physiological  Riddles.  II.— Why  wo  Grow. 

The  Four  Georges;  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals,  Court,  and  Town  Life. 

(With  an  Illustration.)  II.— George  tue  Second. 

How  I  quitted  Naples. 

Stranger  than  Fiction. 

William  Iloearth  ;  Painter,  Engraver,  and  Philosopher.  Essays  on  the  Man, 
the  Work,  and  the  Time.  Vll.— A  History  of  Hard.  Woi  k. 

On  Holidays.— A  Rhapsody  for  August. 

Roundabout  Papers.  No.  6.— On  Screens  in  Dining  Rooms. 

TURKISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.  By  Walter 

Thornbury,  Author  of  “  Life  in  Spain.”  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  with  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  *  [Nearly  ready. 

ETHICA;  OR,  CHARACTERISTICS  OE  MEN, 

MANNERS,  AND  LOOKS.  By  Arthur  Lloyd  Windsor.  Demy  Svo,  12s.  cloth. 

[Now  ready, 

NEW  NOVEL. 

OVER  THE  CLIFFS.  By  Mrs.  Chanter,  Author  of  “Ferny 

Combes.”  Three  Vols. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

HERBERT  CHAUNCEY ;  a  Alan  More  Sinned  Against  than 

Sinning.  Dy  Sir  Arthur  I-Iallam  Elton,  Bart.,  Author  of  “Below  the  Surface.” 
Three  Vols.  [Now  ready. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

SCARSDALE;  OR,  LIFE  ON  THE  LANCASHIRE  AND 

YORKSHIRE  BORDER,  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO.  Three  Volts.  [Jutt published. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  INDIA ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Breeding 

and  Rearing  of  Horses,  and  the  Formation  of  Light  Irregular  Cavalry.  By  Captain 

*  -  -  ”  ‘  . .  '  '  ’  ’  iked. 


&enry  Shake  spear,  ’  Post  svo,  los.  cloth. 


[./  it  at  publish* 


HISTORY  OF  THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC:  tier  Rise, 

her  Greatness,  and  her  Civilization.  By  W.Caulw  KazliTT,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  with  Two  Maps,  price  28s.  cloth.  [  Just  published. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNIIILL. 


THE  FOUR  GEORGES,  BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

rjPIIE  CORNIIILL  AIAGAZINE,  Numbers  7  and  8  (for 

-  JULY  and  AUGUST,  isoo).  price  One  Shilling  each,  contain  Numbers  1  and  2  of 
“  The  Four  Georges,”  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

_ Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Coi  nhill.  _ 


Second  Edition,  Crown  svo,  price  Gs.  od. 

QEA-SIDE  STUDIES  at  ILFRACOMBE,  TENBY,  THE 

SCILL'  ISLES,  and  JERSEY.  By  George  Henry  Lewes,  Author  of  “Physiology 
of  Common  Life,” 

_ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

MEW  TOURIST’S  MAP  OE  SCOTLAND.  By  Aik. 

-  *  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  “  Pb;.  sical  Allas,”  &c.  A  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition— accompanied  by  an  Index  of  0250  Names  of  Places  on  the  Map,  being 
nearly  2000  additional  to  the  number  contained  in  the  First  Edition.  Price,  in  Sheets,  Ga.  j 
in  GTov  Case  for  the  pocket,  7s.  Gd. 

Willi  \  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London ;  and  E.  Stanford,  London. 

Oi  .  i  m  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  the  following,  each  with  Index  of 
Places  on  the  Maps 

MAP  OF  ITALY  AND  SARDINIA,  Two  Sheets,  6s.;  BASIN  OF  THE  MED1TER- 
RANEAN,  3s.;  SWITZERLAND.  8s;  THE  CANADAS,  i’wo  Sheets,  0s.;  PRUSSIA,  3s.; 
AUSTRIA,  Two  Sheets.  0s. ,  AUSTRALIA,  3s.  Or  mounted  on  Canvas,  in  Cloth  Case  lor 
the  pocket,  at  la.  0d.  additional. 
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13,  Great  Maelboeoogh-street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  HEW  WORKS. 

- a, — 1_ 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  AMOOR, 

and  tho  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA; 
with  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis,  and  the  Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz, 
T.'uzemtz,  Goldi,  and  GhMyaks.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S..  Author  or 
“  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty.  With  Eighty - 
three  Illustrations  and  Map,  by  Arrowsmith,  VC  2s.  elegantly  hound. 

“A  noble  work.  The  entire  volume  is  adrairanio  for  its  spirit,  unexaggerated  tone,  and 
the  mass  of  fresh  materials  by  which  this  renllv  new  world  is  made  accessible  to  us. 
Mr.  Atkinson  takes  rank  with  the  most  daring  of  explorers,  and,  as  a  writer,  is  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  for  the  lucidity,  picturesquencsa,  and  power  with  which  he  portrays  tho 
scenes  through  which  he  has  travelled  or  the  perils  and  pleasures  which  encountered  him 
on  the  way .—Athenteum. 

A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OE  MEER  ALI 

MOORAD,  with  WILD  SPORTS  in  the  VALLEY  of  the  INDUS.  By  Capt.  LANGLEY, 
late  Madras  Cavalry.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

SUMMER  RAMBLE  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS,  with 

-  SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CASIIMERE.  Edited  by  Moun¬ 
taineer.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

TAOMESTIC  MEMOIRS  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  of 

J-/  the  COURT  of  ENGLAND,  chiefly  at  SHENE  and  RICHMOND.  By  Folkestone 
Williams,  F.G.S.  Three  Vols.,  with  Portraits,  Sis.  0d. 

QIX  MONTHS  IN  REUNION :  a  Clergyman’s  Holiday,  and 

t'D  How  He  Passed  It.  By  tlio  Rev.  P.  Beaton,  M.A.  Two  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
“  This  work  abounds  with  anecdote  and  information.”— Literary  Gazette. 

Margaret  and  her  bridesmaids.  Price  5s„ 

bound  and  illustrated,  forming  Vol.  XI.  of  HURST  raid  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

THE  HEW  HOVELS,  NOW  READY. 

TX  IGH  CHURCH.  Two  Volumes. 

JL JL  „  Tjljs  ig  a  worjc  0f  power  and  ability.  There  is  originality  in  the  plot,  vigour  in  the 
style,  ami  interest  in  the  characters;  and,  moreover,  a  tone  of  candour,  fairness,  and 
moderation  to  opponents  seldom  met  with.”— Sun. 

BOND  AND  FREE.  By  the  Author  of  “Caste,”  &c. 

Three  Vols. 

“A  clever  and  interesting  novel.  It  has  great  power,  and  the  story  is  well  sustained.”— 
Literary  Gazette. 

T  ORD  FITZWARINE.  By  Scrutator,  Author  of  “The 

-J-J  Master  of  the  Hounds,”  &c.  Three  Vols.,  with  Illustrations. 

“A  stirring,  sparkling  story,  full  of  force,  and  replete  with  striking  events.” — Sum. 


A  LITERARY  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  CURIOSITY. 

Now  read}’,  choicely  printed  by  Whittinghnm,  in  Small  4to,  half  morocco, 
top  gilt,  Eoxburghe  style,  price  Ss. 

THE  BOOK  OF  VAGABONDS  AND  BEGGARS. 

With  a  Vocabulary  of  their  Language. 

Edited  by  MARTIN  LUTHER  in  the  Year  1528. 

Now  first  translated  into  English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

By  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN. 

*♦*  The  original  of  this  very  curious  work  is  comparatively  unknown.  From  its  paves 
the  singular  hooks  on  Vagabonds  and  their  tricks,  published  in  this  country  in  Shak- 
spean  's  time,  were  in  a  great  measure  derived.  Many  will  he  surprised  to  learn  that 
“  (Utrd-Shurpers,"  “  IVisr  Men."  “  Bogging  Letter-Writers “ Shabby- Qenteeh**  “  Tra¬ 
vel!  hit  f-  Tinkers”  “  Shivering  •Jemmies,”  and  other  dcscript  ions  of  rogues  to  be  met.  with  in 
our  streets,  are  not  excrescences  of  modern  civilization,  and  that  more  t  han  three  centuries 
ago  the  Great  Reformer  edited  a  little  hook  about  them,  set  ting  forth  their  manoeuvres  and 
the  vulgar  language  which  they  had  adopted. 

LONDON:  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN,  PICCADILLY. 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 

WILD  OATS  AND  DEAD  LEAVES. 

By  ALBERT  SMITH. 

_ _  [  On  Wednesday. 

This  day,  Small  Post  Svo,  5s. 

FROM  HAY-TIME  TO  HOPPING. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Our  Farm  on  Four  Acres.” 

This  day,  No.  IX.,  price  Is.,  of 

ONE  O  E  THE  M. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

Post  8vo,  9s. 


1YIGHT  AND  DAY.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile. 

-A-  '  Three  Vols.  (On  Friday  next.) 


This  day,  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  9s. 

dPHE  WORDS  AND  WORKS  OF  OUR  BLESSED  LORD, 

-A-  and  their  Lessons  for  Daily  Life.  By  the  Author  cf  “  Brampton  Rectory.” 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Third  Volume,  12s. 

TTISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  FEIGN  OF 

J-JL  GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  By  William  Massey,  M.P.  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  24s. 
London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


ALL  ROUND  THE  WREKIN. 

By  WALTER  WHITE, 

Author  of  “  A  Month  in  Yorkshire.’* 


Demy  8vo,  Sixpence, 

OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENCES, 

PRACTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 


This  day,  Octavo,  pp.  30,  price  0d. ;  by  post,  7d. 

THE  LONG-BOW  OF  THE  PAST :  THE  RIFLE  FOR 

-f-  THE  FUTURE.  Addressed  to  the  Rising  Generation  of  the  British  Empire.  By  H. 
Britannicus. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  id. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PRESENT  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF 

J-  THE  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND:  a  Charge  delivered  by  William  Fitzgerald,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Post  Octavo,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  MUTINIES  IN  RAJPOOTANA.  A  Personal  Nana- 

J-  tive  of  the  Mutiny  at  Nusseerabad,  with  Residence  at  Jodhpore,  and  Journey  across 
the  Desert  into  Sind ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Outbreak  at  Neemuch,  and  Mutiny  of  the 
Jodhpore  Legion,  and  Attack  on  Mount  Aboo.  By  Iltudus  T.  Prichard,  late  of  the 
Bengal  Army. 

London :  John  AY.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

SICILY,  PALERMO,  CALABRIA,  &c. 

In  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  64.,  with  coloured  Illustrations, 

UNPROTECTED  FEMALES  IN  SICILY,  CALABRIA, 

AND  ON  THE  TOP  OF  MOUNT  jETNA. 

Also,  uniform  in  size  and  price,  by  the  same  Author, 

UNPROTECTED  FEMALES  IN  NORWAY.  With 

Coloured  Illustrations. 

Jjondon :  Ro UTLED GE,  Wabni:,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-strcet. 

UNIFORM  WITH  JAMES’S  .ESOP’S  FABLES. 

In  Post  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  limp, 

THE  FABLES  OF  JOHN  GAY.  With  126  beautiful 

JL  Designs  by  William  Harvey,  engraved  in  the  first  style  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

London  :  Routledge,  Wakne,  and  Routledge,  Fnrringdon-street. 

DRAYSON’S  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SPORTING.— NEW  EDITION. 

In  Crown  Svo,  price  5s.,  half-bound, 

Q  PORTING  SCENES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Captain 

^  J  Alfred  W.  Draypon,  Royal  Artillery.  With  large  Original  Illustrations  by  WoliT. 

“To  tho  lovers  of  field  sports  this  book  will  be  a  perfect  treat.  Every  chapter  is  rich  in 
amusing  or  startling  stones.”— Sunday  Times. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

NEW  SEA-SIDE  BOOK. 

In  Square  12mo,  price  5s.  cloth  gilt, 

■REACH  RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  SEA-SIDE 

J-J  PEBBLES  AND  CRYSTALS.  With  Observations  on  the  Diamond  and  other 
Precious  stones.  By  J.  G.  Francis.  With  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours. 

“  Wliat  Mr.  Gosse’s  books  arc  to  marine  objects,  this  volume  is  to  the  pebbles  and  crystals 
with  which  our  shores  are  strewn.  It  is  an  indispensable  companion  to  every  sea-side 
stroller,”— Bell's  Messenger. 

London:  Routledge,  Warnk,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

NEW  WORK  1'.'.  THE  AT  THOR  OF  “THE  ORBS  OF  HEAVEN.” 

In  One  Vol.  Crown  Svo,  price  2s.  0d.  cloth, 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY :  a  concise  Elementary  Treatise 

on  the  Sun.  Planets,  Satellites,  and  Comets.  By  O.  M.  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
“The  Orbs  of  Heaven.”  Revised  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  Tomlinson,  M.A.  With 
numerous  Coloured  Illustrations. 

London:  Routledge,  Wakne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  One  Stamp,  No.  IV.  of 

■RARTHES’  AND  LOWELL’S  BI-MONTHLY  LIST  of 

newly-imported  POPULAR  FOREIGN  WORKS,  together  with  portions  of  their 
valuable  and  wHl-selected  Stuck  of  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  BOUND  BOOKS,  in  all 
departments  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

V  Persons  desirous  of  r er riving  the  List  regularly  on  Publication,  can  do  so  by  for¬ 
warding  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Publishers. 

Also,  lately  published, 

BARTHES’  AND  LOWELL’S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

of  their  Stock  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS.  Royal  svo  (680  pages),  boards,  8s. 

Barthes  and  Lowell,  Foreign  Booksellers,  14,  Great  Marlborough-street,  London,  W. 


By  Lieut. -Colonel  VALENTINE  BAKER, 

10th  Royal  Ilussars. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

This  day,  in  One  Vol.,  with  Facsimiles  and  Illustration, 

THE  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 

ME.  CHARLES  PEASE’S  NEW  WORK. 

TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

THE  “FIELD”  CHEW  OH  THE  CLYDE. 

The  old  “  Crew  of  the  Gondola”  intend  following  up  their  Voyage  up  the  Thames 
to  Oxford  with 

A  CRUISE  ABOUT  THE  FORTH  OF  CLYDE, 
THE  LOCHS,  AND  ARRAN, 

The  Log  of  which  will  appear  in  early  numbers  of  the  “  FIELD.” 

To  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 

346,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

NOTICE. — Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’  “Woman  in  White” 
may  be  obtained  complete,  in  Three  Volumes,  at  all 
Libraries,  on  Wednesday,  the  \5th  instant;  and  on  the 
same  day,  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Stations,  the 
Popular  Edition,  price  2s.  Gd.,  of  “  El  Fureidis,”  a  Tale 
of  the  Lebanon,  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Lamplighter .” 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  C0„  47,  LUDGATE  IIILL,  E.C. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

This  day,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  0d. 

rrHE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON.  From 

J-  Authent  ic  Sources. 


London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 
HA  VET’S  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONS  AND  READINGS. 
Now  ready,  300  Octavo  pages,  5s.  Gd. 


TjHlENCII  STUDIES:  comprehending  CONVERSATIONS 

*  an  all  the  Ordinary  Toping  of  Lift:  EXERCISES  to  be  dune  with  ml  the  assistance  of 
cither  Grammar  or  Dictionary  ;  and  READING  LESSONS  from  Standard  French  Writers- 
the  whole  arranged  on  an  entirely  Now  Plan.  By  Alfred  Havet.  Author  of  “  The  Complete 
French  Class  Book,”  &c.  _ 


In  September, 

XT  A  VET  S  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK:  a  Practical  Jntro- 

A-J-  duction  to  the  French  Language,  on  li  e  Conversational  System,  comprehending 
25i>  Progressive  Exercises  m  french  and  English,  alternately,  each  Ex  '.rise  .mnsisting  of 
Questions  and  Answers  of  every-day  use;  w  itli  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  \\  ords  and  Idioms 
in  the  Book. 

London  :  W.  Allan •  Dulau  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co. 

Edinburgh:  Seton  and  Mackenzie;  Williams  and  Nokgate. 
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Fourth  Edition,  2s. 

r \  UYOT’S  EARTH  AND  MAN;  or, 

VJ  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Mankind.  With  Notes  and  Index. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Sixth  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

History  of  the  church  of 

ENGLAND. 

By  T.  VOWLER  SHORT,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Thirty-eighth  Thousand,  strongly  bound,  6s. 

QCHOOL  HISTORY"  of  ENGLAND. 

lO  Abridged  from  Gleig’s  “Family  History  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  With  copious  Chronology,  Tables  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Sovereigns,  and  Questions  for  Examination. 
London:  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Gierman  school  books. 

r  By  Professor  BERN  AYS,  of  King’s  College. 

Word  Book.  3s.  Phrase  Book.  3s. 

Conversation  Book.  3s.  Examples.  3s. 

Grammar.  3s.  6d.  Reader.  6s. 

Exercises.  3s.  6d.  Historical  Anthology.  5s. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Third  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

The  ARTICLES  of  the  church 

of  ENGLAND,  in  English  and  Latin;  with 
Historical  Notice,  Scripture  Proofs,  and  the  Latin  of 
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MORAL  CONQUESTS. 


IE  we  are  compelled  to  study  the  character  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  in  a  somewhat  invidious  manner, 
the  fault  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  the  French  people.  They 
have  had  the  misfortune,  in  an  hour  of  weakness  brought  on 
by  their  previous  excesses,  to  fall  from  the  high  state  of 
civilization  in  which  the  will  of  every  man  is  subordinate  to 
reason  embodied  in  the  law,  and  to  invest  the  will  of  one 
man  with  enormous  powers  of  oppressing  themselves  and 
of  disturbing  and  menacing  neighbouring  nations.  They  must 
not  take  it  uncivilly  if  we,  who  are  directly  affected  by  the 
arrangement,  endeavour  to  estimate  its  consequences  in  the 
only  possible  way— by  considering  the  moral  peculiarities  of 
the  person  to  whom  these  powers  are  entrusted.  It  is  no 
more  than  calculating  the  orbit  of  a  comet  which  brings 
pestilence  and  wax-.  Nor,  we  fear,  will  the  mass  of  Frenchmen 
take  much  amiss  anything  which  gives  them  reason  to  believe 
that  the  head  of  their  State  is  regarded  with  apprehension, 
even  if  that  apprehension  should  be  little  mingled  with 
respect. 

We  take  the  leading  feature  of  the  French  Emperor’s 
character,  as  formed  by  the  circumstances  through  which 
he  has  passed,  to  be  an  inveterate  habit  of  conspiracy. 
He  was  a  conspirator  from  his  boyhood,  he  has  been  a 
conspirator  through  life,  and  a  conspirator  he  will  remain 
till  death.  As  a  Pretender  to  the  French  throne,  he 
spent  his  time  till  past  middle  age  in  plotting  (not  for 
auy  generous  dream)  with  all  the  elements  of  change  in 
Europe,  and  entering  into  every  dark  association  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  political  peace  of  France  and 
overthrowing  her  constitutional  monarchy.  The  contact  into 
which  he  was  brought  during  these  years  with  the  various 
revolutionary  parties  in  Europe  has  given  him  revolutionary 
connexions  and  a  kuowdedge  of  revolutionary  ideas  and 
catchwords  which  he  finds  extremely  useful  at  his  need, 
and  to  which  he  does  not  fail  to  resort  when  the  “  order  ” 
line  of  business  is  for  the  moment  less  convenient. 
Twice,  without  national  call  or  public  pretext  of  any 
kind,  he  attempted  to  plunge  France  into  the  horroi'S 
of  civil  war  for  his  own  personal  objects.  When  a 
man  has  done  this  he  has  passed  the  gulf  which  separates 
innocence,  or  even  ordinary  wickedness,  from  the  most  selfish 
and  the  most  atrocious  criminality  of  which  human  nature 
can  be  guilty  ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  will  stick  at  any  other 
action  that  may  serve  his  purposes  is  mere  infatuation.  The 
long  and  lonely  confinement  which  followed  Louis 
Napoleon’s  second  attempt  was  spent  by  his  active  mind 
in  brooding  over  all  kinds  of  schemes  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  France  and  Europe,  and  for  improvements  in 
artillery.  One  of  bis  great  subjects  of  thought  in  that  soli¬ 
tude,  as  we  know  from  the  “Revelations”  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  wa3  the  glory  of  the  C.-esars,  the  beneficence  of  their 
empire,  and  the  injustice  which  malignant  historians  had 
done  to  the  character  of  Tiberius.  Hence  he  has  acceded 
to  power  not  only  with  a  head  full  of  plots,  but  with  a 
deep  and  ingraiued  propensity  to  indulge  in  them  which 
has  long  ago  become  a  second  nature,  and  of  which,  at  his 
time  of  life,  he  can  no  more  be  cured,  except  by  some  great 
disaster,  than  a  great  drinker  or  smoker  can  be  cured  of 
his  taste.  His  schemes,  wc  venture  to  think,  are  rather 
restless,  various,  and  entangled  than  profound.  He  is  always 
laying  out  his  lines  against  possible  opportunities,  in  all 
directions,  and  these  lines  not  unfrequently  cross  each  other. 
Was  it  like  a  very  masterly  intriguer  to  write  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  English  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  a 
letter  of  thanks,  by  the  hand  ofM.  MoCQUABD,to  aBonapartist 
newspaper  in  Ireland!  The  object  (whichhas  never  been  quite 
neglected)  of  keeping  up  a  useful  interest  among  the  Irish 
Catholics  is  allowed  to  cross  the  main  object,  which  at 


present  is  that  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  England  to  the 
invasion  of  Syria.  The  complicated  equivocations  which 
preceded  the  seizure  of  Savoy  were  in  like  manner  the 
apparent  offspring  of  a  morbid  taste  for  indirect  proceedings, 
and  gratuitously  aggravated  the  suspicions  with  which  the 
transaction  was  sure  to  be  regarded.  The  whole  web, 
indeed,  has  now  become  so  entangled  that  the  spinner  begins 
to  show  symptoms  of  perplexity,  and  is  compelled  to  transfer 
his  activity  from  Europe  to  a  distant  sphere.  But  want  of 
perfect  dexterity  in  scheming  does  not  render  the  schemes 
less  dangerous  to  the  world,  when  the  most  desperate 
dilemma  can  only  force  the  schemer  to  extricate  himself  by 
bringing  into  play  the  military  power  of  France. 

The  Emperor  himself  unconsciously  depicts  his  own  in¬ 
ventive  restlessness  by  a  slight  touch  in  his  letter  to  M.  Per- 


signy.  When,  in  that  letter,  he  endeavours  to  reassure  us  as  to 
his  intentions,  he  does  not  tell  us  that  he  will  be  at  rest  and 
leave  the  world  in  peace,  but  that  his  schemes  will  take  the 
form  of  domestic,  not  of  foreign,  conquest.  His  prurient  love 
of  “  ideas”  will  find  a  vent  at  home.  “  I  have  great  conquests 
“  to  make,  but  only  in  France.  Her  interior  organization,  her 
“  moral  development,  the  increase  of  her  resources,  have  still 
“  immense  progress  to  make.  There  afield  exists  vast  enough 
“  for  my  ambition  and  sufficient  to  satisfy  it.”  Knowing  who 
the  writer  is — what  his  habits  and  convictions,  and  the 
habits  and  convictions  of  those  about  him  are — we  may  smile 
at  the  intimation  that  a  field  of  action  including  the  “  moral 
“  development  of  France  ”  is  “  vast  enough  for  his  ambition.” 
It  is  the  very  drunkenness  of  egotism  when  those  who  have 
no  morality  in  themselves  propose  to  impart  to  others  the 
moral  principles  which  are  the  only  possible  means  of  moral 
development.  Louis  Napoleon  has  extinguished  freedom  in 
France;  nor  will  he,  much  less  those  about  him,  ever  venture, 
in  spite  of  wordy  professions,  to  restore  it.  With  freedom  he 
has  extinguished  the  purifying  force  of  a  strong  public  opinion. 
The  advance  hitherto  made  in  the  “  immense  progress”  of 
“  moral  development”  is  marked  by  a  state  of  Parisian 
society  unparalleled  since  the  Regency,  by  the  prevalence 
(in  apt  conjunction  with  atheism)  of  the  spirit-rapping  super¬ 
stitions  to  which  the  Emperor  himself  is  addicted,  by  a 
stunted  and  lifeless  education,  and  by  the  abject  licentious¬ 
ness  of  a  literature  debarred  from  manly  subjects — a  licen¬ 
tiousness  which  the  Government  attempts  to  repress  by 
edicts  singularly  reminding  us  of  the  moral  and  sumptuary 
legislation  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  as  the  spirit-rapping 


does  of  their  astrological  superstitions.  The 


resources 


of 


commerce  and  industry  cannot  be  created  by  the  will  of  a 
despot,  as  historical  experience  abundantly  proves  ;  nor  will 
they  create  themselves  so  long  as  a  suspected  intriguer  is  on 
the  throne,  and  the  match  is  perpetually  held  to  the  mine  of 
European  war.  How  France  can  be  more  “  organized  ”  than 
she  is  at  present,  or  how  auy  scope  can  be  found  for  inven¬ 
tive  ambition  in  devising  new  machinery  of  that  kind,  it 
would  puzzle  the  imagination  of  a  sous-prefet  to  discover. 
Military  greatness  is  the  one  kind  of  greatness  which,  for  a 
certain  period  at  least,  the  fiat  of  a  despot  can  actually  call 
into  being  for  his  own  glorification ;  and  to  this  Louis 
Napoleon  will  be  compelled  to  return. 

In  the  moral  and  political  line  the  destinies,  which  he  wor¬ 
ships,  are  against  him.  There  are  certain  periods  and^on— 
junctures  of  history  at  which  an  individual  ruler  h evej^tffihgp 
to  society,  and  the  promulgation  of  his  “  ideas’^$>().(if$q  in 
place.  Charlemagne,  in  his  proper  hour,  hacwlfls 
function — that  of  moulding  a  barbarous  populqu^jj  1 
ing  to  the  views  of  a  superior  intelligence  whiom  £*c 
enforced  its  dictates  wit1'  a  strong  hand. 
same  manner,  had  great  moral  and  intellectuakjJcp^ 
make  over  the  savage  anarchy  amidst  which  hd/ftiouV 
throne.  Again,  when  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  first 
Revolution  has  resolved  society  into  its  elements,  a  dictator 
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is  needed  in  the  first  instance  to  build  up  a  fabric  out  of  the 
new  materials  ;  and  the  justness  of  that  dictator’s  personal 
“  ideas”  are  of  real  and  permanent  importance  to  the  nation. 
He  has  conquests  to  make  over  the  difficulties  of  the  political 
situation — the  crudeness  of  the  new  institutions,  and  the  en¬ 
cumbering  ruins  of  the  old.  To  such  a  task  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon  was  called,  and  had  he  been  content  to  remain  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Republic,  with  dictatorial  powers,  instead 
of  founding  a  Brummagem  dynasty,  and  had  he  used  honestly 
the  momentous  trust  committed  to  him,  he  might  have  been 
a  greater  conqueror  in  peace  than  in  war.  But  the  “ideas” 
and  the  “moral  conquests”  of  Louis  Napoleon  are  a  plagi¬ 
arism,  au  anachronism,  and  an  impertinence.  The  society 
to  the  head  of  which  he  has  accidentally  clambered  had  al¬ 
ready  been  fairly  given  into  its  own  hands,  and  was  advanc¬ 
ing,  though  with  the  stumblings,  relapses,  and  despondencies 
of  a  novice,  in  the  path  towards  self-government.  The 
“  ideas”  of  each  individual  among  the  educated  classes  in 
France  are  just  as  good,  and  the  “ideas”  of  the  educated 
classes  collectively  are  much  better,  than  those  of  the  man 
in  whose  hands,  if  he  is  to  fill  properly  the  place  his  vanity 
assigns  him,  all  the  intellect  of  France  ought  to  be  as  mere 
clay  in  the  hands  of  a  half  divine  potter.  But  the  Bona- 
partes,  like  the  Bourbons,  have  learned  nothing  and  for¬ 
gotten  nothing.  If  “  conquests”  have  become  a  necessary 
stimulant  to  the  Emperor’s  nature,  there  is  but  one  direction 
in  which  the  stimulant  can  be  found. 


THE  SYRIAN  INTERVENTION. 

F  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Government  fails  to 
produce  dangerous  complications,  the  fault  will  not 
lie  with  Russia.  Prince  Gortschakoff’s  Circular,  issued 
in  April,  and  published  this  week,  has  of  course  no 
reference  to  the  Syrian  massacres,  but  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christians  in  Asia  will  render  intervention  in  Bosnia 
or  Bulgaria  easier  and  more  popular.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  motives  of  the  English,  Austrian,  and 
Prussian  Ministers  for  assenting,  five  months  ago,  to  the  wide 
and  indefinite  resolutions  which  were  pi'oposed  by  Russia 
and  France.  It  was  entirely  premature  for  the  five  Powers 
to  declare  that  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  the  state  of 
things  in  certain  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
professional  love  of  diplomatic  jaigou  may  perhaps  explain 
the  demand  for  “an  organization,  having  for  object  to  give 
“  to  the  Christian  provinces  of  the  Porte  effectual  guarantees 
“  calculated  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  complaints  of  the  people.” 
The  Porte  has  no  Christian  provinces  except  those  on  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  which  are  virtually  independent,  and 
the  insidious  use  of  the  term  indicates  a  purpose  of  here¬ 
after  detaching  from  the  Empire  a  portion  of  its  present 
dominions.  An  organization  which  shall  give  effectual 
guarantees  to  the  Rayahs  means  simply  a  supremacy, 
under  a  foreign  protectorate,  over  their  Mussulman  fel¬ 
low-subjects.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Russia, 
presuming  on  the  complicity  of  France,  to  revive  the 
Eastern  question  while  Austria  was  still  crip] led  by 
internal  dissensions  and  by  the  effects  of  the  Italian  war. 
The  Governments  were  fortunately  wiser  than  the  diplomatic 
body  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  consequently  the  Russian  de¬ 
monstration  terminated  for  the  time  in  a  Turkish  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  has  since  examined  into  the  complaints  of  the 
Christians  in  the  European  provinces.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  conflict  of  French  and  Russian  interests — or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches — in  the  Levant  may 
have  interrupted  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  two 
Imperial  Courts.  The  recent  publication  of  Prince  Gorts¬ 
chakoff’s  circular  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  events  which 
have  so  opportunely  happened  in  the  Lebanon.  Zealous 
Russian  politicians  must  view  with  unmixed  satisfaction 
a  pretext  for  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  furnished 
by  the  slaughter  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
schismatics;  and  their  unconcealed  enthusiasm  may  possibly 
have  cooled  the  eagerness  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  of  French  influence  in 
the  East.  The  letter  to  Count  Persigny  expresses  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  act  in  concert  with  England,  instead  of  precipi¬ 
tating  the  anarchy  which  isalways  impending  over  the  tottei’ing 
fabric  of  Ottoman  power.  Events  will  decide  between  the 
statesmanlike  policy  announced  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
ambitious  projects  which  are  heating  the  brains  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  French  politicians.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Turkish  Empire,  or  of  giving  simple  protection 


to  the  Christians,  that  the  expedition  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  about  to  sail  from  Toulon.  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  unmeaning  words  of  the  Imperial  air  have  become  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  events  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
founding  a  new  Algeria  in  the  Levant  that  the  army  is 
“  departing  for  Syria.” 

A  new  party,  represented  hy  Lord  Shaftesbury,  has 
appeared  to  take  a  part  in  the  controversy.  Besides  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  with  their  Russian  and  French  patrons, 
there  has  arisen  within  a  few  years  a  body  of  Protestants 
who  may  probably  be  more  enlightened  and  more  conscien¬ 
tious  than  their  established  rivals  and  enemies.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  converts  of  the  English 
and  American  missionaries  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
Mahometan  persecution  which  Prince  Gortsciiakoff  de¬ 
nounces  as  intolerable.  They  are  allowed  to  read  their 
Bibles  more  freely  than  would  be  permitted  in  Russia,  and 
to  frequent  chapels  which  would  he  closed  if  they  were 
in  the  Papal  States  or  in  Spain.  The  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  and  the  Latin  adherents  of  the  Roman  or 
Parisian  faith,  hate  the  new  comers,  if  possible,  more 
cordially  than  they  detest  one  another,  and  they  resent 
the  contemptuous  impartiality  of  the  Government  which 
treats  all  Christian  sects  alike.  Whenever  the  Protestant 
movement  has  become  formidable,  the  Greek  clergy  have 
been  loud  in  their  appeals  to  Russia  for  protection  against 
the  infidel  who  cruelly  refused  to  persecute.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  asstime  as  literally  true  the  statements  which  a 
zealous  sectarian  leader  publishes  on  the  authority  of  excited 
missionaries;  but  when  French  piety  and  Russian  orthodoxy 
are  menacing  the  peace  of  the  world,  it  may  not.  be  irrelevant 
to  inquire  whether  the  interests  of  Christianity  will  really 
be  promoted  by  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Power. 

The  deplorable  events  which  have  occurred  at  Damascus 
may  possibly  have  been  exaggerated,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  the  principal  Turkish  authorities  are  grossly  culpable. 
No  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for  governors  and  generals 
who  looked  on  while  half  the  population  of  a  great  city  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  murderous  rabble,  afterwards 
aided  by  barbarians  from  the  mountains  and  from  the  desert. 
If  Fuad  Pasha  allows  the  delinquent  Pashas  to  escape  with 
life,  any  demonstrations  which  he  may  make  against  the 
Druses  and  Arabs  will  be  regarded  with  merited  contempt; 
but,  if  the  last  telegram  from  Beyrout  may  be  depended 
upon,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  justice  will 
be  rigorously  executed  on  the  chief  offenders.  The  French 
auxiliaries  or  invaders  will  find  that  their  English 
allies  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  murder  and 
official  treachery  with  toleration  or  leniency;  and  so  long 
as  the  convention  is  carried  out  in  good  faith,  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  criminals  will  be  a  service  to  Syria  aud  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  It  is  only  against  a  war  of  conquest, 
commenced  undercover  of  an  act  of  justice,  that  Englishmen 
will  be  disposed  to  protest.  Some  enthusiasts  may  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  a  crusade  against  the  Mussulman  power 
in  Asia,  but  an  internecine  war  is  not  the  best  remedy  for 
violence  and  outrage.  The  participation  of  England  in  the 
Syrian  intervention  may  probably  calm  the  jealousy  of  a 
population  which  might  otherwise  be  driven  by  indignation 
and  despair  into  a  general  outbreak  of  fanaticism  against  the 
Christians.  The  French  Government  cannot  easily  break 
through  the  engagements  which  it  has  deliberately  taken 
upon  itself,  although  its  complacent  journalists  boast  how 
French  promises  of  moderation  have  been  violated  in  Algeria 
and  at  Rome. 

The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  departure  of  the 
expedition  will  have  given  the  Turkish  authorities  time  to 
act,  and  the  latest  accounts  encourage  the  belief  that  they 
will  be  found  to  have  made  a  wise  use  of  the  opportunity. 
If  the  troops  which  have  recently  landed  in  Syria  do 
their  duty,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  their  French  allies  to  treat 
them  as  enemies  or  to  supersede  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  proper  functions.  Perhaps  a  temporary  occupation  of 
Smyrna  or  Beyrout,  and  an  unopposed  march  to  Damascus, 
may  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  champions  of  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Russians  will  reserve  their  sympathies  for 
European  Turkey,  and  they  will  probably  regard  with  little 
favour  the  display  of  French  resources  in  the  Asiatic  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Both  Governments  may  perhaps  eventually  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  while  schemes  of  conquest  are  at 
present  premature,  active  sympathy  is  exceedingly  burden¬ 
some  to  their  finances.  The  French  Budget  of  this  year  will 
furnish,  by  a  still  further  deficit,  some  trifling  security  for 
the  continued  peace  of  the  world. 
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THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

STB  CHABLES  WOOD  has  promised  to  produce  his 
Indian  Budget  ou  Monday  next,  and  all  who  feel  any 
interest  or  curiosity  about  the  finances  of  that  extraordinary 
country  must  await  with  some  eagerness  the  official  statement 
of  the  estimated  amount  of  expenditure  and  revenue.  The 
figures  which  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  likely  to  pre- 
|  sent  as  the  calculated  revenue  of  Great  Britain  for  a  year  to 
come,  can  generally  be  guessed,  in  the  absence  of  new  financial 
experiments,  within  a  limit  of  a  few  hundred  thousands  of 
pounds.  In  the  case  of  India,  the  margin  of  uncertainty 
covers  many  millions  sterling,  and  even  the  last  corrected 
estimate  is  generally  falsified,  to  a  very  large  extent,  by  sub¬ 
sequent  experience.  For  the  year  ending  in  April  last,  no 
less  than  three  different  estimates  were  sent,  at  various 
times,  from  India.  The  first  of  these  formed  the  basis  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood's  speech  in  August  1859,  and  exhibited  a 
deficit  of  more  than  100:00  do /.  This  of  course  was  a  pro¬ 
spective  calculation — a  sketch  estimate  as  they  call  it  in 
Calcutta — and,  as  the  year  drew  on,  the  figures  were  corrected 
by  growing  experience,  and  in  September  a  much  more 
flourishing  account  was  transmitted,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  neck  of  the  financial  difficulty  was  really  broken, 
the  deficit  being  reduced  from  the  formidable  sum  at  first 
anticipated  to  the  comparatively  moderate  total  of  six  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half.  The  third  estimate  was  framed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  in  February,  when  the  financial  year  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  facts  had  in  great  measure  super¬ 
seded  estimates.  According  to  these  corrected  figures  the 
deficiency  was  increased  by  about  3,000,000/.,  and  stood 
almost  at  its  original  amount,  somewhere  between  nine  and 
ten  millions  sterling. 

With  such  random  calculations  at  the  basis  of  their 
policy,  it  was  not  possible  that  Indian  statesmen  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  finances  of  the  country  in  any  sort  of 
order,  but  the  presence  of  a  financier  so  distinguished  as 
Mr.  Wilson  was  expected — perhaps  unreasonably — to  get 
rid  at  once  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  had 
paralysed  his  predecessors.  As  yet  the  amendment  is  by  no 
means  complete.  In  February,  the  Indian  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  estimated  the  deficit  of  the  now  current  year,  to 
be  met  by  the  Income-tax  and  other  sources  of  reveuue,  at 
6,500,000/.  Six  months  have  passed,  and  a  revised  estimate 
has  been  sent  home  by  which  the  adverse  balance  is  swelled 
by  about  1,500,00c/  ;  and  if  the  experience  of  the  next  half 
year  should  be  equally  disappointing,  Mr.  Wilson  will  be 
found  to  have  been  in  error  by  no  less  than  3,000,000/. 

With  such  a  choice  of  figures  before  him,  Sir  Charles 
Wood  may  make  almost  any  kind  of  Budget  that  he 
pleases,  and  the  seeming  prospects  of  the  D  ear  will  depend 
more  upon  the  temperament  of  the  Minister  who  has  to 
lay  them  before  the  House  of  Commons  than  upon  any 
ascertained  foundation  of  fact.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
view  Sir  Charles  Wood  will  take  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  dependency  over  which  he  presides  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  tenor  of  his  speech,  past  experience  should 
teach  us  all  that  so-called  Indian  estimates  are  nothing 
whatever  but  guesswork,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
reliable  figures,  neither  Sir  Charles  Wood  nor  any  one 
else  can  well  bo  blamed  for  the  most  extravagant  errors 
which  the  future  may  disclose  in  a  statement  of  accounts 
delivered  during  the  pendency  of  any  financial  year.  It  is 
only  justice  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  say,  that  one  of  his  earliest 
measures  was  directed  to  the  remedy  of  this  evil,  and  that, 
until  the  commencement  of  another  year,  the  organization 
by  which  he  hopes  to  ascertain  with  something  like  accuracy 
the  probable  amount  of  future  expenditure,  must  necessarily 
be  in  so  crude  and  imperfect  a  state  as  to  be  of  very  little  avail 
for  any  immediate  purpose.  The  first  condition  of  economy  is 
good  account  keeping  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Indian  Government 
kept  its  books  in  a  fashion  which  would  have  condemned  an  un¬ 
successful  trader  to  the  ignominy  of  a  third-class  certificate, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  something  like  national  bankruptcy 
should  be  the  result,  or  that  the  financial  reports  transmitted 
for  the  information  of  the  Home  Government  and  the  House 
of  Commons  should  prove  as  worthless  as  waste  paper.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  this  loose  way  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  a  province  which  expends  about  40,000.000/.  au- 
nually  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
Sir  C.  Wood  will  be  able  to  announce  that  good  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  better  system  for 
the  lime  to  come.  Whatever  may  be  the  essential  obstacles 
to  the  restoration  of  equilibrium  in  Indian  finance,  the  first 


thing  to  be  done  is  to  look  the  difficulty  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  we  have  to  provide  for  before  dis¬ 
cussing  the  policy  of  this  or  that  measure  of  taxation  which 
may  be  proposed  to  fill  up  the  annual  chasm. 

The  accouut  which  Sir  0.  Wood  will  have  to  give  of  the 
reception  of  the  Income-tax  project  will  probably  be  favour¬ 
able  enough.  The  last  item  of  intelligence  seems  to  show  that 
the  attempted  agitation  has  begun  to  assume  the  factitious 
shape  that  was  at  one  time  given  to  a  corresponding  move¬ 
ment  in  England.  A  few  years  ago,  when  our  Income-tax 
was  more  than  usually  unpopular,  some  clever  agitators  be¬ 
thought  them  of  gettiug  up  a  remonstrance  from  the  fortu¬ 
nate  classes  whose  incomes  range  within  the  margin  of  ex¬ 
emption,  and  the  plan  so  far  succeeded  that  a  clamorous 
meeting  of  untaxed  operatives  was  induced  to  vote  unani¬ 
mous  resolutions  against  the  oppression  of  the  tax.  Ou  the 
same  principle,  it  appears  that  the  wealthy  gentlemen  of 
Bombay,  who  are  about  for  the  first  time  to  learn  what  taxa¬ 
tion  is,  have  presented  a  petition  against  Mr.  Wilson’s 
measure  on  behalf,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  the  millions  of 
poor  ryots  from  whom  not  a  single  rupee  will  be  exacted. 
After  the  discomfiture  of  the  authorized  agitation  in  Madras, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  feared  from  this  feeble  imitation 
on  the  part  of  the  Bombay  merchants;  and  though  the  re¬ 
monstrance  may  supply  rather  needless  proof  that  the  In¬ 
come  tax,  like  most  other  taxes,  is  distasteful  to  those  who 
will  he  compelled  to  pay  it,  the  source  from  which  the 
objections  emanate,  and  the  false  colour  attempted  to  be  given 
to  them,  afford  some  assurance  that  an  agitation  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  take  no  part  is  felt  to  be  hopeless,  and  that 
all  the  misrepresentations  which  have  been  spread  abroad 
have  failed  to  delude  the  people  at  large  into  protesting 
against  a  measure  the  pressure  of  which  they  will  for  the 
most  part  escape. 

Formidable  as  the  deficit  is,  even  on  tire  most  favourable 
hypothesis,  it  is  not  certain  that  a  resort  to  a  new  loan  will 
be  found  necessary.  The  cash  balances  in  India  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  were  several  millions  above 
their  recent  average,  and  the  receipts  in  Leadenhall- 
street  on  railway  account  have  probably  been  in  excess 
of  the  corresponding  disbursements  in  India.  By  these 
means  it  may  be  practicable  to  stave  off  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  until  the  new  taxes  shall  have  begun  to  pour  into 
the  Treasury,  and  the  future  alone  can  show  bow  far  these 
resources  will  suffice  to  keep  the  Indian  Government  from 
bankruptcy.  The  most  sanguine  dare  not  hope  that  the  days  of 
loans  to  meet  the  ordinary  current  expenditure  are  quite  gone  by, 
and  the  question  which  Sir  Charles  Wood  will  have  to  con¬ 
sider  will  be,  whether  to  ask  for  an  immediate  loan  or  to  post¬ 
pone  his  request  until  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  when  the 
pressure  will  probably  have  become  too  serious  to  be  longer 
trifled  with.  At  this  moment  it  would  be  possible  to  com¬ 
mence  a  new  era  of  finance,  in  which  the  expenditure  of  each 
year  should  be  covered  by  the  actual  revenue,  were  it  not 
for  the  heavy  demands  made  for  interest  on  the  Indian  debt. 
While  it  is  thought  practicable  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
without  formally  pledging  the  credit  of  the  Empire,  which  is 
in  reality  engaged  for  the  Indian  dpbt,  the  old  conventional 
delusion  about  the  independence  of  Indian  finance  will  no 
doubt  prevail  ;  but  the  first  serious  emergency  will  compel 
this  country  to  relieve  India  from  the  millstone  that 
hangs  about  her  neck  in  the  shape  of  some  millions 
of  extra  dividends  paid  to  gratify  this  country  with 
the  vain  expectation  of  being  able,  if  need  be,  to  repu¬ 
diate  its  liabilities  on  Indian  account.  When  Parliament 
awakes  from  this  dream  it  will,  perhaps,  regret  that  it  has 
squandered  so  many  millions  for  a  purpose  which  will  have 
at  last  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  meantime,  the  most 
energetic  measures  of  taxation,  and  the  most  ruinous  parsi¬ 
mony  in  works  for  the  enrichment  of  India,  will  probably 
fail  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity  for  periodical 
loans;  and,  even  though  Sir  C.  Wood  may  be  able  to  get  on 
for  a  few  months  longer  without  going  to  the  money-market 
for  assistance,  he  will  scarcely  be  confident  enough  to  promise 
that  we  have 'seen  the  last  of  this  perilous  policy. 


GARIBALDI  AND  NAPLES. 

THE  military  difficulties  of  Garibaldi’s  march  upon 
Naples  are  probably  not  insuperable  ;  but  his  political 
position  becomes  more  complicated  and  embarrassing  as  he 
approaches  nearer  to  his  ultimate  object  of  Ita.iau  unity. 
He  landed  in  Sicily  as  the  ally  and  leader  of  an  insurgent 
people  already  in  arms  for  a  pimple  righteous  cfiuse.  The 
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Bourbon  tyranny,  abhorred  by  all  Europe,  had  become  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  Sicilians  ;  and  if  any  additional  justification 
for  resistance  had  been  needed,  it  was  afterwards  more  than 
amply  supplied  by  the  infamous  bombardment  of  Palermo. 
It  soon  appeared  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
foreign  intervention.  The  rumour  of  Austrian  reinforce¬ 
ments  died  away,  and  the  Parisian  journals  found  it  useless 
to  identify  the  cause  of  Neapolitan  despotism  with  the  vulgar 
French  prejudice  against  England.  Against  the  Royalist 
forces,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  of  number  and 
equipment,  the  patriotic  leader  marched  with  well-founded 
confidence.  His  own  skill  and  daring,  aided  by  the  dis¬ 
ciplined  valour  of  his  Northern  followers,  gave  consistency 
to  the  desultory  struggle  of  the  Sicilian  volunteers.  At 
Calatafimi,  at  Palermo  itself,  and  lastly  at  Melazzo,  Garibaldi 
defeated  the  Neapolitan  troops  ;  and  at  this  moment,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  strong  places,  he  is  master  of  the 
entire  island.  Diplomacy  itself  is  ready  to  sanction  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  by  recognising  the  independence  of  Sicily,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Continental  provinces  of  Naples  shall  still  form 
a  blot  on  the  map  of  regenerated  Italy.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  has  urged  the  compromise  ;  and  even  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  England  has  intimated  his  readiness  to  sanction  the 
project.  At  the  dictation  of  his  Imperial  ally,  the  King  of 
Sardinia  has  faintly  recommended  his  own  officer  to  abstain 
from  any  further  operations  against  Naples.  The  respectful 
refusal  to  obey  the  Royal  commands,  as  it  was  certainly  not 
unexpected,  may  perhaps  not  have  been  unwelcome.  The 
rumours  of  disembarkation  in  Calabria,  if  not  correct, 
are  at  the  most  premature.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
enterprise  will  be  attempted  without  delay,  for  Sicily  itself 
is  unsafe  as  long  as  a  Bourbon  rules  at  Naples ;  and 
Garibaldi  himself  is  fighting,  not  for  the  liberation  of  a 
province,  but  for  the  union  and  independence  of  his  nation. 

Th  e  expedition  to  Sicily  was  accomplished  by  the  evasion  of 
hostile  cruisers,  and  without  any  base  of  military  operations. 
The  advance  on  Naples  may  be  conducted  on  principles  of 
regular  warfare,  with  a  commissariat,  a  military  chest,  and 
a  line  of  retreat  upon  the  straits  and  the  island.  The  Sicilian 
levies  have  been  formed  into  regiments,  and  accustomed  to 
stand  in  a  line  of  battle;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Northern  Italy 
has  provided  large  reinforcements,  possessing  the  highest 
soldierly  qualities.  On  the  other  side,  the  Royal  troops 
are  demoralized  by  successive  defeats,  and  even  if  there  were 
no  disaffection  in  their  ranks,  they  would  probably  shrink 
from  any  equal  encounter  with  the  patriot  forces.  The  real 
difficulty  consists  in  the  achievement  of  a  victory  which  shall 
be  a  liberation  and  not  a  conquest.  The  Neapolitan  Consti¬ 
tution  presents  the  most  embarrassing  impediment  to  the 
heroic  author  of  its  existence.  Deriving  its  origin  from  the 
capitulation  of  Palermo,  it  provides  for  the  Monarchy  the 
means  of  attempting  to  evade  a  disastrous  conflict  by  an 
anticipation  of  the  inevitable  change.  The  Court  of  Naples, 
like  a  traveller  in  the  prairies,  has  kindled  a  fire  in  front 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  irresistible  conflagration 
behind,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  artificial  destruction 
of  abuses  will  deprive  the  original  flame  of  the  nutriment 
which  is  necessary  to  maintain  it.  It  is  assuredly  not  for 
administrative  reforms  that  Garibaldi  is  fighting,  nor  is  he 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  ephemeral  consti¬ 
tutions.  The  evils  which  he  assails  are  not  confined  to  the 
Neapolitan  dungeons  which  he  has  already  opened,  nor  to 
the  sentences  of  exile  which  he  has  revoked.  The  existence 
of  the  perjured  race  which  keeps  Italy  divided  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  perseverance  in  the  crusade  of  independence. 
W  hen  Naples  and  Sicily  are  incorporated  into  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  the  Roman  question,  if  not  decisively  solved,  will 
have  been  greatly  simplified. 

If  the  Constitution  were  merely  a  Royal  device  for 
escaping  from  an  immediate  danger,  it  would  be  easy  for 
Garibaldi  to  deal  with  the  despot  in  his  new  disguise,  as 
the  heroes  of  antiquity  were  wont  to  treat  Proteus  when  he 
twisted  in  their  hands,  in  the  form  of  “  a  flame,  or  of  a 
frightful  monster,  or  of  a  liquid  stream.”  The  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Palermo  is  not  forgotten  in  the  liberal  professions  of 
A  aples,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  the  sentence  of  de¬ 
thronement  would  apply  to  a  bigoted  tyrant,  and  not  to  a 
Constitutional  King.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  party  which 
takes  the  new  system  in  earnest,  while  it  deprecates  the 
threatened  sacrifice  of  provincial  independence.  The  Liberal 
Ministry  and  Assembly  of  1848  carried  on  the  war  against 
Sicily,  and  some  of  their  present  successors  are  equally 
anxious  to  check  the  progress  of  Garibaldi.  It  is  unne- 
icessary  to  attribute  illiberal  or  selfish  motives  to  politicians 


who  cling  to  the  well-founded  opinions  of  twelve  months  ago. 
If  the  present  King  had,  before  the  Sicilian  insurrection,  de¬ 
clared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Sardinian  alliance  and  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions,  the  wisest  Italian  statesmen  would 
have  acquiesced  in  a  federal  union  of  Ttaly.  The  persevering 
adherents  of  the  same  policy  only  fail  to  understand  the 
change  of  circumstances  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
separation  of  Sicily  from  the  Kingdom  and  by  the  victories 
of  Garibaldi.  In  the  summer  of  1688,  moderate  English¬ 
men  would  have  been  contented  with  a  change  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  policy  which  was  renounced  without  effect  a  few 
months  later  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  at 
Torbay.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  restored  exiles,  who 
have  had  personal  experience  of  Royal  perfidy,  will  convince 
their  more  credulous  friends  that  the  safety  of  their  cause 
depends  on  the  triumph  of  the  great  Italian  movement. 
The  army  might  probably  at  this  moment  be  persuaded  to 
support  the  national  cause ;  but,  if  it  is  once  engaged  against 
Garibaldi,  it  will  virtually  be  fighting  for  the  absolute 
King.  The  Liberal  leaders  ought,  moreover,  to  foresee  the 
advantage  which  their  own  adhesion  to  an  impracticable 
cause  would  afford  to  the  conspirators  of  the  secret  societies 
and  to  the  demagogues  of  the  streets.  The  Italian  revolution 
has  been  hitherto  regulated  by  the  good  sense  and  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  country,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  educated 
classes  would  make  room  for  the  representatives  of  the 
rabble ;  and  Garibaldi,  who  is  himself  rather  a  soldier 
than  a  statesman,  might  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  a  faction  which  received  him  with  an  exceptional  welcome. 
The  advocates  of  provincial  independence  would  at  the  same 
time  be  thrown  on  the  insidious  protection  of  France,  even 
if  they  were  not  forced  to  coalesce  with  their  late  Royalist 
opponents.  In  revolutionary  times  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
that  third  party  which  often  exercises  a  beneficial  influence 
under  the  ordinary  working  of  a  free  Constitution. 

The  nominal  neutrality  of  Sardiuia  has  lasted  beyond  all 
probable  expectation,  and  it  now  seems  possible  that  Southern 
Italy  may  be  added  to  the  Monarchy  without  any  ostensible 
violation  of  the  peace.  The  real  intentions  of  the  King  and 
his  Minister  can  only  be  inferred  from  their  refusal  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  with  the  liberalized  Court  of  Naples.  An 
alliance  would  necessarily  involve  a  guarantee  against  imme¬ 
diate  dispossession,  aud  the  chosen  Sovereign  of  Italy  cannot 
afford,  even  if  he  desired  it,  to  set  Italian  opinion  at  defiance. 
It  is  probably  fortunate  that  the  victory  of  the  national 
cause  will  have  been  a  popular  triumph  rather  than  a  Royal 
achievement.  It  is  almost  as  desirable  that  the  new  Euro¬ 
pean  State  should  be  free  as  that  it  should  assume  an  inde¬ 
pendent  existence.  The  art  of  conducting  a  successful  oppo¬ 
sition  without  compromising  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  has  hitherto  been  beyond  the  grasp  of  Continental 
Liberalism.  Garibaldi  and  his  followers  are  coercing  the 
Sardinian  Government  for  its  own  good,  and  the  prizes  which 
they  win  are  not  likely  hereafter  to  be  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  any  dynastic  ambition. 


THE  ORANGEMEN. 

AN  Irish  Protestant  lady,  just  returned  from  the  grand 
tour,  is  said  to  have  lamented  to  an  English  friend  the 
religious  darkness  of  the  Continent.  “  Since  I  left  Ireland,” 
said  she,  “  I  have  not  seen  a  single  church.”  Her  friend, 
who  knew  that  she  had  visited  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Duomo 
of  Milan,  to  say  nothing  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  and  Stras- 
burg  Cathedral,  expressed  considerable  astonishment  at  the 
remark.  “  Dear  me  !”  was  the  reply.  “  I  call  those  chapels, 
“  not  churches  !”  This  anecdote  points  to  an  odd  reversal  of 
feeling  which  shows  itself  in  Ireland.  Through  the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  ancient  faith  is,  on  the  whole,  the  fashionable 
faith.  It  is  a  mark  of  aristocratic  superiority  to  believe  as 
much  as  possible,  and  religious  liberalism  is  eschewed  by  the 
higher  orders  not  so  much  because  it  is  wicked  as  because 
it  is  low.  But  in  Ireland  this  relation  of  belief  to  be¬ 
lievers  is,  as  it  were,  turned  upside  down.  There,  the 
more  modern  and  progressive  creed  is  professed  by  the 
oligarch  whom  democracy  is  just  pushing  off  the  social 
dais,  while  the  jealous,  encroaching,  and  brawling  majority 
are  among  the  blindest  votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition. 
The  result  is  that  the  Irish  Orange  Protestant  has  amassed 
in  his  heart  a  variety  of  bad  feelings  which  generally  neutra¬ 
lize  each  other.  He  hates  the  Roman  Catholic,  as. the  con¬ 
queror  hates  the  conquered  who  has  nearly  got  his  neck  out 
of  the  yoke.  He  hates  him,  as  the  jostled  and  nearly  displaced 
aristocrat  hates  the  democratic  intruder  who  has  all  but  made 
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his  footing  good  on  the  narrow  ground  of  privilege.  And 
then,  to  these  amiable  emotions,  he  adds  others  which  do  not 
usually  agitate  persons  who  have  tradition  and  historic  dig¬ 
nity  on  their  side.  He  has  the  arrogance  of  intellect  as  well 
as  the  arrogance  of  position.  He  despises  the  Homan  Catholic 
because  he  worships  images  quite  as  much  as  because  he  was 
beaten  at  the  Boyne,  and  is  as  proud  of  his  own  energy, 
cultivation,  and  mental  freedom  as  of  the  ascendancy  which 
he  has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  of  the  victories  won  by  his  fore¬ 
fathers. 

The  late  occurrences  in  the  North  of  Ireland  had  a  pro¬ 
vocation  which  is  just  as  intelligible  to  those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  Irish  Protestants  as  it  is  inexplicable  to  persons 
who  judge  them  by  ordinary  standards.  The  fatal  blow  to 
the  Protestant  privileges  was  given  by  the  Homan  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act,  but  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
revolution  did  not  make  themselves  felt  till  the  tacit  com¬ 
pact  between  the  Melbourne  Whigs  and  Daniel  O’Connell. 
Since  then,  a  succession  of  more  or  less  Liberal  Administra¬ 
tions,  all  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  doing  equal  justice 
to  Irishmen  irrespectively  of  their  faith,  have  slowly 
matured  the  fruit  with  which  Emancipation  was  pregnant. 
That  patronage  which  is  so  dear  to  Irishmen  of  all  shades 
of  party,  but  which  the  Protestants  used  of  old  to  consider 
their  birthright,  has  been  freely  conferred  on  Roman 
Catholics,  and,  as  life  after  life  has  dropped  among  the  old 
incumbents  of  office,  the  very  strongholds  of  Protestantism 
have  been  invaded  by  Roman  Catholic  appointments.  The 
cruellest  shock  to  Orange  ideas  has  been  given  by  the 
successive  promotions  of  Romanists  to  the  judicial  Bench. 
According  to  the  old  notions,  the  two  conspicuous  champions 
of  law  and  loyalty  in  Ireland  were  the  Judge  and  the 
Orangeman.  One  administered  the  principles  which  the 
other  toasted,  and  (if  necessary)  contended  for  in  arms. 
Both  had  the  same  antagonist  to  keep  down — the  ever- 
conspiring  and  never-satisfied  Roman  Catholic.  But  even 
this  association  has  not  been  spared  by  the  statesmen 
whose  policy  has  prevailed  during  the  last  five-and-twent.y 
years.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  at  last  a  majority 
among  the  judges,  and  it  so  happened  that  two  Roman 
Catholic  judges  were  the  other  day  selected  for  the  circuit 
which  embraces  the  North  of  Ireland.  This  doubtless 
seemed  to  the  Northern  Protestants  the  most  monstrous  of 
contradictions.  If  Garibaldi  had  elected  himself  Pope  and 
proceeded  to  Cork  or  Kerry  to  claim  the  homage  of  the  priests 
and  peasantry,  the  outrage  on  natural  law  would  hardly  have 
seemed  more  astounding.  Accordingly,  the  Orange  Societies, 
to  whom  the  recrudescence  of  No  Popery  feeling  in  England 
has  restored  much  of  their  lost  vitality,  occupied  themselves 
in  devising  every  iusult  to  the  two  judges  which  fell  short  of 
downright  violation  of  the  peace.  The  gentry  are,  indeed, 
stated  to  have  held  off  from  the  demonstration,  which  appears 
to  have  been  carried  through  by  their  servants  and  tenants 
and  by  the  apprentice-boys  of  the  towns  ;  but  the  clients  of 
great  houses  were  ever  more  bitterly  aristocratic  than  the 
patricians  themselves. 

It  is  a  curious  exercise  of  fancy  to  speculate  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results  to  which  the  recent  phenomena  of  Irish  poli¬ 
tics  point.  The  process  may  be  very  long  in  accomplishing 
itself,  but  it  certainly  does  seem  as  if  the  Irish  Tory  were 
transforming  himself  into  an  Irish  Liberal,  and  the  Irish 
Liberal  into  an  Irish  Tory.  The  population  which  sends 
the  flower  of  its  youth  to  fight  against  the  fairest  effort  for 
national  independence  which  ever  glorified  a  people  can 
surely  not  sustain  much  longer  the  farce  of  pretending  to 
care  for  nationality  and  freedom.  The  population  which 
deliberately  insults  the  majesty  of  justice  can  scarcely  con¬ 
tinue  to  consider  itself  pre-eminently  pledged  to  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  established  order.  Some 
signs  of  a  transformation  which  seems  to  be  inevitable  showed 
themselves  at  the  last  general  election.  The  Conservative 
landlords  of  the  South  and  West  discovered  that,  by  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  their  tenants  on  a  few  points 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  they  could  poll  every 
vote  on  their  land  for  their  own  nominees ;  and  this  is 
an  arrangement  so  likely  to  be  repeated  indefinitely 
that  there  are  Irish  politicians  who  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  Ireland  will 
become  a  hotbed  of  Toryism.  We  cannot  say  we  take 
much  pleasure  in  the  prospect.  Mr.  J.  P.  Hennessy  does 
not  strike  us  as  by  any  means  a  model  politician,  and  an 
alliance  between  the  Protestant  landowner  and  the  Romanist 
cottier  on  the  footing  of  forcing  the  British  Government 
into  a  reactionary  Continental  policy,  is  likely  to  produce 


about  as  degrading  a  form  of  political  sentiment  as  ever 
exhibited  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  the  accession  of  the  turbulent  Irish 
Orangeman  to  the  Liberal  ranks  be  particularly  profitable 
to  the  Liberal  cause.  The  English  middle  classes  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  inclined  already  to  exercise  a  tyranny  of  religion, 
and  their  ascendancy  does  not  promise  to  become  more  tole¬ 
rable  when  the  Orangeman’s  extensive  fund  of  bigotry, 
hatred,  and  contempt,  is  placed  to  their  credit.  We  can 
only  hope  that  that  modification  of  the  relations  of  parties 
which  cannot  be  long  delayed  in  Ireland  will  not  take  the 
form'  of  a  simple  reversal  of  positions.  The  noble  qualities 
which  distinguish  both  the  factions — the  energy  and  vigour 
of  the  Protestant,  the  long-enduring  patience  and  devoted¬ 
ness  of  the  Roman  Catholic — would  correct  each  other  if 
evenly  distributed  over  the  nation,  and  render  it  the  envy 
of  the  world.  It  is  only  when  abruptly  opposed  to  each 
other  that  they  reflect  equal  discredit  on  Irish  loyalty  and 
Irish  liberty. 


THE  PAPER  DUTY. 

THE  House  of  Commons  has  come  to  a  right  decision  in 
equalizing  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties  on  paper.  It 
was  not  worth  while,  after  all  other  relics  of  Protection  had 
been  swept  away,  to  retain  a  single  anomalous  tax  for  reta¬ 
liatory  purposes.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstanding 
the  scandalous  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the  treaty,  that 
both  Governments  intended  to  establish  perfect  equality  in 
the  English  market  between  domestic  and  French  manu¬ 
factures.  It  is  true  that  the  existence  of  a  duty  or  prohi¬ 
bition  on  the  export  of  raw  material  from  France  would  have 
furnished  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
paper  ;  and  if  the  Government  had  thought  fit  to  employ  a 
diplomatist  to  negotiate  the  treaty,  the  objection  would 
assuredly  have  been  raised  before  the  bargain  was  concluded.. 
As  Mr.  Cobden’s  precipitate  enthusiasm  threw  away  the 
opportunity  of  making  any  stipulation  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country,  it  is  better  to  acquiesce  in  the  consequences  of  his 
oversight  or  deliberate  neglect  of  duty.  There  is,  fortunately, 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  paper- 
makers  will  be  ruined  by  free  competition  ;  but  they  have  a 
right  to  resent  the  injustice  of  an  inequality  for  which  Loi’d 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Cobden  ai-e  almost 
exclusively  responsible.  The  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
rags  might  undoubtedly  have  been  removed  if  the  English 
Ministers  or  their  plenipotentiaries  had  demanded  the  con¬ 
cession  at  the  proper  time.  The  French  Government,  which 
has  since  professed  its  readiness  to  perform  a  common  act 
of  justice,  had,  down  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
absolute  power  to  deal  with  lis  own  tariff.  The  apo¬ 
logists  of  the  treaty  have  repeatedly  alleged  that  it 
was  necessary  to  profit  by  the  article  in  the  French  Consti¬ 
tution  which  gives  the  Emperor  an  exclusive  control  over 
commercial  legislation  whenever  he  may  think  fit  to  modify 
it  by  international  engagements.  The  provisions  of  the 
treaty  were  thus  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  the 
Legislative  body  •  and  if  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
rags  had  been  abolished  by  the  same  instrument,  there  would 
have  been  no  opportunity  for  the  recent  defeat  of  the  French 
Government.  Mr.  Cobden  would  have  been  eager  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  in  honour  of  Free-trade,  any  restriction  which  might 
have  been  enforced  on  his  own  side  of  the  Channel ;  but  it 
was  his  object  to  give  as  much  as  possible  without  thinking 
of  the  equivalent  which  he  was  to  receive,  and  even  when 
he  renounced  the  right  of  taxing  coals  in  England,  he  forgot 
to  ask  for  a  moderate  French  export  duty  on  rags.  The 
Manchester  diplomatist  seems  to  have  proceeded  on  the 
same  liberal  principles  which  actuate  au  unwilling  customer 
who  is  compelled  by  conscience  or  public  opinion  to  attend  a 
charitable  bazaar.  Having  determined  to  contribute  a  few 
shillings  or  pounds  to  the  church  or  hospital  which  is  to 
profit  by  the  speculation,  a  judicious  economist  spends  his 
money  as  fast  as  possible,  and  encumbers  himself  with  the 
smallest  practicable  return  in  the  shape  of  pen-wipers,  kettle- 
holders,  and  embroidered  cigar-cases.  Mr.  Cobden,  on  behalf 
of  the  English  nation,  threw  his  purse  on  the  table,  and 
M.  Rouher  and  M.  Chevalier  never  thought  of  putting 
up  in  his  parcel  the  little  packet  of  rags  which  he  might 
have  had  for  the  asking.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  made 
up  his  mind  whether  the  Treaty  was  a  bargain  or  a  gift. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  he  was  inclined  to  boast  of  the 
chaffering  astuteness  which  he  now  indignantly  repudiates. 
In  commercial  policy  it  is  sometimes  as  blessed  to  give  as  to 
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receive;  find  in  the  present  instance,  the  Government  and 
the  country,  having  no  diplomatic  triumph  to  boast  of,  may 
as  well  assume  the  credit  of  enlightened  generosity.  Let 
the  French  understand  that  the  knick-knacks  which  weaffected 
to  purchase  were  merely  an  excuse  for  well-considered  dona¬ 
tions  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Free- trade. 

The  question  of  obligation  under  the  Treaty  was  evidently 
of  secondary  importance  if  the  maintenance  of  a  protective 
duty  was  in  itself  inexpedient.  As  the  House  unanimously 
adopted  the  resolution  which  extended  to  all  other  countries 
the  advantage  conceded  to  France,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
decision  turned  rather  on  a  general  principle  than  on  the’ con¬ 
struction  of  a  particular  document.  The  prohibitions  and  ex¬ 
port  duties  on  rags  furnish  no  sufficient  reason  for  exceptional 
legislation.  When  America  refuses  to  send  cotton  to  Liver¬ 
pool  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  the  measures  which 
may  be  necessary  to  defeat  so  preposterous  a  policy.  The 
supply  of  rags  from  France  and  Germany  is  by  no  means 
indispensable  to  the  paper-makers.  There  are  more  old 
shirts  and  old  ropes  in  England  than  in  half-a-dozen 
kingdoms  on  the  Continent,  and  the  successful  competition 
of  the  English  producers  in  the  open  market  of  America 
proves  that  they  can,  under  more  favourable  conditions,  hold 
their  ground  at  home.  There  is  some  force  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  suggestion  that,  in  relation  to  books,  paper  itself  is  a 
raw  material.  The  cheap-book  producers,  and  even  the 
inevitable  Mr.  Cassell,  are  entitled  to  the  fair  consideration 
of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  natuial  prejudice  which 
is  excited  by  their  affectation  of  the  character  of  public 
benefactors.  It  is  better  that  paper  should  be  imported 
from  Germany  than  that  English  grammars  and  dictionaries 
should  be  printed  at  Leipsic.  The  main  reason,  however, 
for  equaliz'ng  the  duties  consists  in  the  expediency  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  in  almost  every 
other  instance. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns  weakened  by  over-subtlety  the  effect  of 
his  argument  on  the  language  of  the  Treaty.  In  all  similar 
discussions  the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties  put  forward 
their  ablest  lawyers,  reserving  to  themselves,  if  they  are  de¬ 
feated  in  technical  argument,  the  right  of  protesting  against 
a  pettifogging  construction  of  great  national  obligations. 
When  the  Attorney-General  had  failed  to  answer  his 
rival,  Lord  Palmerston  knew  that  a  sneer  at  lawyers  and 
their  refinements  would  ensure  the  gratitude  of  puzzled  lay¬ 
men  by  restoring  their  complacent  equanimity.  In  the 
course  of  his  able  argument  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  proved  too 
much  for  his  own  purpose,  by  showing  that  incredible  conclu¬ 
sions  might  be  logically  deduced  from  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  The  House  refused  to  believe  that  French  tobacco 
could  claim  free  admittance  under  the  general  definition  of 
merchandises,  and  little  interest  attached  to  a  possible  inter¬ 
pretation  which  had  evidently  not  been  contemplated  by 
either  party  to  the  contract.  The  explanation  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  articles  which  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  John  Russell  was  substantially  correct,  although 
many  of  the  anomalies  which  were  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
still  remain  unexplained.  The  French  Government,  by 
waiving  its  right  to  the  immediate  equalization  of  the  duties, 
had  judiciously  furnished  Mr.  Gladstone  with  an  argument 
which  would  alone  have  secured  his  victory  ;  for  the  House  of 
Commons  was  naturally  not  disposed  to  accept  as  a  boon  the 
modification  of  a  Treaty  which  had  already  been  deliberately 
ratified  by  Parliament. 

If  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  failed  to  prove  that  paper-makers 
ought  to  be  protected,  he  convicted  the  Government  and  its 
Plenipotentiaries  of  disgraceful  carelessness.  The  7th  and 
8th  Articles  are  so  confused  and  obscure  that  they  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  a  collateral  and  extraneous 
document.  As  Mr.  Cobden  was  instructed  to  equalize  the 
taxes  on  importation  with  the  Excise  duties,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  must  have 
been  intended  to  bear  a  corresponding  construction ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  a  Court  of  Law,  looking  exclusively  at  the 
contract  itself,  might  have  arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Mr.  Gladstone  even  now  maintains  that  the  specific  duty 
on  card-board  and  paper-hang' ngs  could  not  be  raised  if  the 
Excise-duty  on  the  same  articles  were  doubled;  yet  he  has 
already  added  a  large  percentage  to  the  specific  duty  on 
brandy,  which  was  similarly  fixed  in  the  same  clause  and 
sentence  ot  the  '1  lvuty.  Lord  Palmerston's  protest  against 
technical  quibbles  was  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  the 
language  ot  ihe  .Treaty  left  openings  for  dispute  and  evasion; 
and  every  competent  reader  ot  the  debate  will  perceive 
that  several  ot  the  objections  which  were  raised  remained 


wholly  without  au  answer.  A  diplomatist  who  was  exempt 
from  all  solicitude  for  the  interests  which  he  represented 
might  at  least  have  taken  the  trouble  to  express  his 
unreciprocated  concessions  in  plain  and  definite  English. 
Secondary  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  document  framed 
six  months  ago  cannot  be  tendered  without  a  severe  impu¬ 
tation  on  the  competence  of  the  draftsman.  The  discussion 
will  not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  Treaty,  or  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  devised.  Parliament  has  found  itself  hampered 
in  considering  a  trifling  question  of  commercial  legislation 
by  engagements  to  a  foreign  Government  which  coincided 
but  accidentally  with  Sound  domestic  policy.  When  a 
gentleman  is  considering  the  expediency  of  cutting  down  a 
clump  of  trees,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find  that  his  steward  has 
already  bound  him  to  effect  the  improvement  by  a  gratuitous 
promise  to  the  neighbouring  landowner. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

TIAHE  reaction  of  opinion  which  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
JL  taken  place  in  England  on  the  Subject  of  Slavery  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  disinclination  to  follow 
the  self  chosen  leaders  of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  into 
some  of  their  latest  extravagances.  Except  Mr.  Carlyle, 
who  regrets  that  the  negro  was  ever  emancipated,  and 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who  wishes  to  enslave  the  British  labourer, 
nobody  has  swerved  from  the  views  which  were  popular  in 
this  country  thirty  years  since.  We  all  think  Slavery  either 
a  crime  or  the  most  fearful  of  misfortunes.  We  are 
heartily  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  it,  and  intend  to  do 
our  best,  within  the  circle  of  our  legitimate  powers,  to  blot 
it  from  the  face  of  the  world.  But  we  do  not  think  fit  to 
assist  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  turning  the  West  Indies 
into  a  hot-house  for  forcing  Bible-Chri;  tians.  We  do  not 
see  that  we  are  under  any  duty  to  protect  the  enfranchised 
negro  from  a  competition  which  the  white  labourer  has 
everywhere  f  o  struggle  against ;  and,  if  a  native  of  China  or  of 
Malabar  can  be  induced  to  pledge  his  services  to  the  planter 
in  fair  contract,  we  recognise  no  wrong  in  his  forcing  the 
Jamaican  negro  to  work  a  little  harder  for  his  plantain  and 
yams. 

But  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  there  is  a  true 
reaction  on  this  subject,  corresponding  in  force  and  amount 
to  the  feeling  against  Slavery  in  general  which  is  coming  to 
a  head  in  the  North.  The  Southern  public  is  quitting  one 
level  of  opinion  to  occupy  an  older  and  a  lower  one.  To 
understand  this,  we  muslj  remember  that  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement  had  two  distinct  stages  in  England  and  America — 
the  first  of  them  closed  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
Slave-Trade,  the  last  of  them  not  yet  consummated,  but 
tending  to  the  absolute  extinction  of  compulsory  servi¬ 
tude.  England  has  accomplished  both  these  stages,  the 
United  States  only  one  of  them;  but  it  certainly  did  appear 
until  recently  that  such  progress  as  had  been  made  in 
America  was  not  likely  to  be  retraced.  Nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  than  the  forms  of  Slavery  which  exist  in  any 
given  country  before  and  after  the  disallowance  of  the  Slave- 
trade.  Not  only  is  the  home-bred  negro  a  thousand  times 
better  treated  than  the  savage  freshly  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  but  the  sentiment  prevalent  among  the  slave¬ 
holders,  and  the  arguments  by  which  their  peculiar  institu¬ 
tions  are  defended,  differ  entirely  in  the  two  cases.  The 
planter  whose  slaves  are  born  on  his  lands,  or  at  most  in  a 
neighbouring  State,  has  a  crowd  of  reasons  to  give  from 
religion,  from  philosophy,  and  from  political  economy,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  system.  He  tells  his  Northern  critic 
that  he  is  restoring  the  organization  of  patriarchal  society. 
He  asserts  that  he  is  gradually  civilizing  an  undeveloped 
race.  Above  all,  he  reasons  precisely  as  “  J.  R.”  reasons  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  and  contends  that,  if  he  compels  his 
servants  to  labour  against  their  will,  it  is  only  because  he 
charges  himself  unreservedly  with  the  wdiole  burden  of  their 
support,  and  is  too  benevolent  to  part  with  them,  as  a 
Northern  manufacturer  parts  with  his  hired  mechanics, 
merely  because  he  is  trading  at  a  loss.  In  short,  he  conde¬ 
scends  to  argue,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  great  step  in  advance  on 
the  brutal  indifference  of  the  Cuban  sugar  grower.  The  slave¬ 
owner  who  imports  his  slaves  has  simply  nothing  to  say  for 
himself.  The  negro  who  labours  in  his  fields  and  boiling- 
houses  is  merely  an  animal  whose  powers  are  subjugated  to 
his  service,  and  the  very  light  in  which  he  necessarily  regards 
his  victims  tends  inevitably  to  a  treatment  corresponding 
with  his  view  of  their  position. 

Now,  through  most  of  the  American  Slave  States  there  is 
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a  growing  desire  for  the  revival  of  the  importing  system. 
The  feeling  is  said  to  have  gained  so  much  strength  that  the 
older  and  more  cautious  of  the  Southern  politicians  are 
greatly  alarmed  by  it.  There  are  many  causes  for  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Southerners  are  tired  of  arguing. 
Whether  they  think  themselves  beaten  in  the  dispute  or 
not,  they  see  that  their  reasonings  have  not  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  Northern  public,  and  that  the  time-serving 
politicians  who  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  them  are  en¬ 
tirely  losing  the  command  of  Northern  opinion.  To  the 
recklessness  produced  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  no  use 
spinning  theories  of  Slavery  any  longer,  is  added  the  still 
more  cogent  motive  of  cupidity.  We  are  informed,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  the  sale  of  the  negroes  imported  in  the 
yacht  Wanderer  and  other  piratical  craft  has  acted  on  the 
Southern  planters  like  the  taste  of  the  apple  on  Evu.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some  of  our  contemporaries, 
that  the  Americans  are  convinced  of  the  immense  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  home-bred  negro.  So  far  from  this  being 
true,  the  impression  prevails  through  the  South  that  the  few 
negroes  recently  brought  in  from  Africa  have  proved  more 
patient,  more  laborious,  more  submissive,  healthier,  and, 
above  all,  infinitely  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  slave  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  While  these  opinions  are  abroad, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  desire  to  revive  the  Slave-trade 
spreads  among  the  ignorant  and  demoralized  masses  of 
impoverished  white  men  who  form  the  majority  in  every 
single  Slave  State.  The  facts  that  negro  property  was  the 
monopoly  of  an  insignificant  minority,  and  that  the  bulk 
of  the  whites  in  the  South  possessed  no  slaves,  and  had  no 
prospect  of  possessing  any,  were  long  since  pointed  out  to  us 
by  Sirs.  Beecher  Stowe.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  inferences  from 
this  state  of  things  seemed  natural  enough.  She  concluded 
that  the  roots  of  slavery  had  but  a  scanty  hold  on  the  soil, 
and  that  its  displacement  would  neither  be  as  difficult  nor  as 
unpopular  as  was  usually  supposed.  She  forgot  that  there 
was  another  result  to  which  men’s  minds  were  much  more 
rapidly  verging.  It  requires  some  effort  of  intellect  for  a 
poor  man  to  see  that  he  will  be  the  better  for  an  entire 
change  of  system,  but  it  requires  none  to  understand  that 
he  must  be  a  gainer  if  the  instruments  of  his  rich  neigh¬ 
bour’s  wealth  are  rendered  more  accessible  to  him.  The 
“  mean  whites”  of  the  South  have,  in  fact,  adopted  the 
reasoning  of  the  Northern  Abolitionists.  They  hold  that  the 
importing  system  is  neither  less  nor  more  justifiable  than  j 
the  breeding  systepp  and,  as  they  think  they  see  their  advan- 
I  tage  in  the  Slave-trade,  they  are  clamouring  for  its  resusci¬ 
tation.  And  there  are  Americans  who  consider  that  the 
election  of  the  Republican  candidate  to  the  Presidency, 
which  at  present  seems  inevitable,  will  rather  assist  than 
prevent  the  clandestine  traffic  in  sea  borne  slaves.  The 
powers  of  the  Executive  will  no  doubt  in  that  event  be 
honestly  exerted  to  arrest  and  punish  the  slaver,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  its  efforts  will  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  encouragement  which  will  be  given  to  him,  out  of 
mere  defiance  and  bravado,  by  the  infuriated  population  of 
the  South. 

The  point  for  Englishmen  to  consider  is  the  bearing  of 
this  unfortunate  condition  of  feeling  on  the  policy  now  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Anti-slavery  leaders.  These  gentlemen  are 
visibly  egging  on  the  Government  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Spain  on  the  subject  of  Cuba,  which  can  only  result  in 
handing  over  the  island  to  the  United  States.  It  may  seem 
at  first  sight  that,  if  by  this  transfer  we  get  rid  of  the  Slave- 
trade  altogether,  we  shall  have  cheaply  purchased  itsextinction 
at  the  cost  of  slightly  enlarging  the  area  of  slave-breeding. 
But,  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  Slave-trade?  It  is  as  well  to  be 
certain  on  that  point  before  we  go  further.  There  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  something  more  than  a  chance  that  the  Southern 
American  States — which,  after  the  next  Presidential  election, 
will  no  longer  be  acted  upon  by  the  desire  to  compromise 
with  Northern  repugnances — may  again  become  a  community 
drawing  a  large  part  of  its  negroes  from  the  Slave-trade. 
This  being  so,  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  American 
Federation  seems  to  us,  of  all  conceivable  events,  the  one 
which  would  create  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  slaver. 

A  sort  of  Slave-trade  must,  it  should  be  remembered,  be  at 
once  legalized.  There  must  be  a  free  traffic  in  negroes  by 
sea  between  Cuba  and  the  breeding  States.  How,  then,  is  a 
vessel  containing  negroes  from  Africa  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  carrying  a  cargo  of  Virginian  hands?  The  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  legitimate  trader  from  the  slaver  is  even 
now  the  most  delicate  of  duties  which  can  devolve  on  a  naval 
officer;  but  how  is  it  to  be  discharged  when  the  ordinary 


symptoms  of  illicit  traffic  count  for  nothing,  and  when,  not 
the  presence  of  slaves  on  board,  but  the  place  of  their  birth, 
is  the  point  to  be  ascertained  by  the  bewildered  captor? 
With  such  difficulties  as  these  to  overcome,  we  should  have 
to  withdraw  our  police  of  the  seas  in  a  year  or  two,  even  if 
there  were  not  a  stronger  reason  for  discontinuing  it  in  the 
certainty  that,  as  soon  as  the  Americans  begin  to  trade  on 
their  own  account  in  slaves,  the  efforts  of  a  foreign  Power  to 
prevent  them  would  only  lead  to  as  desperate  a  quarrel  as 
this  century  has  seen. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

mHE  Thames  Embankment  Committee  had  a  rather  easy 
JL  task.  They  were  appointed  to  consider  a  subject  which 
did  not  admit  of  two  opinions,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  official 
answer  to  a  question  which  the  public  had  long  since  an¬ 
swered  for  themselves  in  the  affirmative.  Two  or  three 
obvious  considerations  not  only  show  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
banking  the  river  which  is  now  the  disgrace  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  but  point  to  the  present  as  the  time  when  this  great 
work  ought  to  be  commenced.  The  thoroughfares  which 
once  accommodated  the  east  and  west  traffic  of  London 
have  become  so  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them  since  locomotion  has  been  stimulated 
by  railway  travelling,  that  to  drive  from  Charing  Cross 
to  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  or  even  to  the  Bank, 
is  an  operation  more  tedious  than  walking,  and  threatens 
soon  to  become  an  absolute  impossibility.  Some  relief 
must  be  given  to  our  overcrowded  thoroughfares,  unless 
business  and  pleasure  alike  are  to  come  to  a  deadlock  in  the 
streets  of  Loudon.  Concentrated  railway  stations  and  metro¬ 
politan  lines  are  as  likely  to  increase  as  to  diminish  the  evil, 
and  the  only  possible  remedy  is  a  new  street  of  ample  dimen¬ 
sions  running  parallel  to  the  river.  Any  one  who  takes  up 
a  map  of  London  will  see  at  a  glance  that  to  cut  such  a 
street  through  the  mass  of  valuable  buildings  which  choke  up 
the  heart  of  the  city  would  involve  a  destruction  of  property 
for  which  no  Parliament  could  be  got  to  vote  the  necessary 
amount  of  compensation.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  open 
space  available  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  is  the  river 
Thames  itself.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  the  new  channel  of 
communication  without  which  London  can  scarcely  breathe 
or  move,  we  must  borrow  the  site  from  the  river. 

|  But  can  the  river  spare  it?  Fortunately,  this  question 
admits  of  a  most  satisfactory  answer.  The  river  would  gain 
as  much  by  surrendering,  say,  a  third  ora  fourth  of  its  breadth 
as  the  town  would  be  benefited  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
additional  ground.  For  once,  those  offensive  foreshores, 
which  sanitary  reformers  charge  with  half  the  disease  of 
London,  may  be  regarded  with  complacency.  To  be  worth¬ 
less  and  a  nuisance  in  their  present  state  is  the  very  best 
quality  they  could  possess,  when  they  are  wanted  for  some 
other  purpose  than  to  pollute  the  river  and  poison  the  air. 
Even  during  that  half  of  each  day  when  they  ai-e  covered 
with  water,  they  do  not  really  form  any  portion  of  the 
river.  Intersected  by  steam-boat  piers,  and  covered  with 
barges  doing  duty  as  temporary  wharves,  they  are  utterly 
useless  for  all  purposes  of  navigation.  There  they  lie,  as  if 
to  show  that,  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  acres  of  land 
which  might  bear  a  fabulous  price  are  squandered  for  no 
better  object  than  to  damage  the  navigation  and  corrupt 
the  purity  of  a  river  which  ought  to  be  the  noblest  ornament 
of  the  metropolis. 

But  the  case  for  an  embankment  does  not  end  here.  It 
is  not  only  that  the  river  asks  to  be  relieved  of  these  slopes 
of  mud,  which  the  land  covets  as  an  acquisition  beyond  all 
price,  but  the  old  half-solved  problem  of  diverting  the  refuse 
of  the  metropolis  from  the  stream  which  we  have  turned 
into  a  tidal  sewer  has  once  more  become  unmanageable, 
unless  the  new  difficulty  can  be  got  rid  of  by  an  embankment 
of  the  shore.  The  plans  devised  for  the  drainage  of  the 
North  of  London  include  a  sewer  from  Westminster  to 
London  Bridge,  to  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 
Either  it  must  be  built  in  the  river  itself,  in  the  masonry  of 
a  great  embanking  wall,  or  it  must  be  driven  along  the 
busiest  line  of  streets  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  gas-pipes 
and  water-pipes,  under  the  foundations  of  houses  none  too 
stable  even  now,  at  a  cost  which,  without  reckoning  com¬ 
pensation  for  damage,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  the 
expense  of  an  embankment.  If  this  plan  is  ever  to  be 
carried  out,  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand  will  have  to  be  closed, 
perhaps  for  years,  while  the  works  are  going  on  ;  and,  even 
without  the  aid  of  the  Statistical  Society,  one  may  venture 
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to  estimate  the  money  value  of  the  time  which  would  in 
consequence  be  lost,  as  something  altogether  beyond  the 
most  extravagant  hypothesis  as  to  the  expense  of  the  alter¬ 
native  scheme. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  single  project  of  material  improve¬ 
ment  combines  so  many  independent  advantages.  Build  an 
embankment,  and  the  City  will  get  the  easy  approach  which 
its  traffic  requires ;  London  will  be  provided  with  the  low- 
level  sewer  without  which  all  the  millions  spent  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  will  have  been  squandered  in  vain ; 
and  the  Thames,  instead  of  eddying  and  shoaling  between 
slopes  of  fetid  mud,  will  flow  with  stately  current  and 
uniform  depth  between  quays  which  will  form  the  grandest 
thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis.  These  are  the  public 
benefits  which  will  result  from  the  woi'k  ;  but  the  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  will  be  scarcely  less  conspicuous.  The 
disturbance  of  river  traffic,  and  the  destruction  of  wharves 
which  ai-e  as  valuable  as  they  are  hideous,  were  once 
the  great  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  Thames.  A 
slight  modification  of  the  scheme  has  reversed  this  state 
of  things.  By  leaving  a  waterway  between  the  new  em¬ 
bankment  and  the  present  shore,  the  value  of  the  wharf  pro- 
perty  and  the  amount  of  frontage  available  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  will  be  enormously  increased.  A  dock  always  filled 
with  water,  and  open  to  the  main  channel  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  the  top  of  every  tide,  will  occupy  the  place  of  the 
shores  over  which  barges  and  boats  alternately  float  in  their 
own  element,  and  lie  rotting  and  immoveable  on  the  muddy 
deposit.  All  the  work  of  the  wharf,  the  shifting  and  un¬ 
loading  of  lighters,  and  the  storing  of  goods,  will  go  on  with 
equal  facility  during  the  whole  day  ;  and  without  reckoning 
in  the  value  of  the  ground  which  will  be  reclaimed  for  ware¬ 
housing  purposes,  the  gain  to  the  existing  river-side  proprietors 
will  be  so  great  that  already  the  wharf-owners  of  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  river  are  pressing  their  rival  claims  to 
the  earliest  attention  of  Parliament.  With  such  a  case  before 
them,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  go 
wrong.  Practically,  the  matter  they  had  to  discuss  was 
not  whether  the  Thames  should  be  embanked,  and  that  with¬ 
out  delay,  but  in  what  way  the  project  should  be  carried 
out,  and  from  what  source  the  funds  should  be  derived. 

For  a  work  of  such  large  dimensions  and  national  import¬ 
ance,  it  might  not  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  some 
aid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  but,  in  the  present  temper 
of  Parliament,  the  Committee  probably  took  a  judicious 
course  in  recommending  a  resort  to  local  sources  of  revenue. 
There  are  at  present  in  existence  two  metropolitan  taxes 
which  bring  in  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  embankment  on  both  sides  of  the  river  within  a 
moderate  number  of  years.  Now  that  the  right  of  London 
to  claim  imperial  assistance  for  necessary  works  of  ornament 
and  utility  is  so  stoutly  disputed,  common  fairness  suggests 
that  local  taxes  should  be  exclusively  applied  to  local  pur¬ 
poses.  The  hackney-carriage  duty,  and  the  coal-tax,  fall 
within  this  description,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  Committee 
point  as  the  proper  sources  from  which  to  draw  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Thames.  The  only  objection  to 
this  proposal  is  the  contemplated  abolition  of  the  London 
coal-duties  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ;  but  few  of  those 
who  pay  the  tax  will  think  the  money  ill  applied  in  im¬ 
proving  the  health,  beauty,  and  convenience  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  in  adding  so  greatly  to  the  wharf  accommodation 
as  perhaps  indirectly  to  compensate,  by  the  diminution  of 
local  charges  upon  the  landing  and  transport  of  coals,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  shilling  a  ton  which  is  levied  upon  them. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  resources  indicated  seems  to  be 
abundantly  established.  The  first  cost  of  the  northern 
embankment  is  variously  estimated,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  area  to  be  reclaimed,  at  from  half  a  million  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  sterling ;  but  the  Committee  state  that  a  large 
proportion  of  this  would  be  repaid  by  works  of  a  productive 
character.  The  southern  embankment  would  be  considerably 
less  expensive;  and,  even  without  allowing  for  the  large 
returns  from  the  sale  of  water-side  plots  for  wharves  and 
warehouses,  we  believe  that  2,000,000?.  is  beyond  the  most 
extravagant  estimate  which  has  been  framed  for  the  entire 
scheme.  The  coal-tax  alone  would  be  more  than  a  sufficient 
security  for  a  loan  of  this  amount;  and  we  may  therefore 
regard  the  financial  difficulty  as  surmounted — not,  perhaps,  in 
the  most  agreeable  way,  but  still  without  involving  any 
greater  inconvenience  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
endure,  and  certainly  without  saddling  London  with  a  taxa¬ 
tion  at  all  commensurate  with  the  advantages  promised  by 
the  embankment. 


One  almost  unaccountable  blunder  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  will  have  to  be  rectified  before  their  advice 
can  be  followed.  They  state  that  the  embankment  of  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames  forms  “  a  necessary  part  of  any 
“  complete  scheme ;”  but,  with  an  inconsistency  which  is  only 
to  be  explained  by  some  financial  timidity  and  much  en¬ 
gineering  ignorance,  they  propose  that  the  northern  embank¬ 
ment  alone  should  be  commenced  at  present.  No  engineer 
of  any  experience  would  venture  on  an  experiment  which 
would  probably  make  the  navigation  of  the  river  far  worse 
than  it  is  now.  A  stream  enclosed  within  walls  scours 
equally  and  preserves  a  uniform  depth,  but  if  a  wall  were 
built  on  the  concave  side  of  the  Thames,  the  nuisance 
already  caused  by  the  formation  of  shoals  in  some  places, 
and  the  washing  away  of  foundations  in  others,  instead 
of  being  removed,  as  it  would  be  by  a  complete  em¬ 
bankment,  will  beyond  all  doubt  be  seriously  aggravated. 
Most  Londoners  will  indorse  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  complete  embankment ;  but  the 
attempt  to  recommend  the  project  by  proposing  to  carry  out 
one  half  only  of  an  indivisible  scheme  is  a  mere  delusion. 
It  would  be  scarcely  more  absurd  to  order  a  coat  with  one 
sleeve  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  little  cloth  ;  and  if  Parliament 
has  not  the  courage  to  carry  out  in  its  integrity  the  plan 
which  the  Committee  propose  to  mutilate,  it  would  be  better 
to  postpone  the  whole  undertaking  until  saner  views  pre¬ 
vail.  After  all,  2,000,000?.,  a  great  part  of  which  will 
return  in  a  few  years,  is  not  a  very  serious  outlay  for  the 
richest  city  in  the  world  to  make  upon  an  undertaking 
essential  to  its  ornament,  and  to  the  convenience  and  health 
of  its  enormous  population. 


OCEAN  TELEGBAPHS. 

mHE  prospects  of  Ocean  Telegraphy  are  at  present  under 
JL  a  cloud,  which  all  must  hope — and  which  those  who 
best  understand  the  subject  confidently  believe — will  prove 
but  one  of  those  temporary  discouragements  which  every 
novel  enterprise  has  to  surmount.  The  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  line  from  Aden  to  Kurrachee  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  failure  of  one  of  the  shorter 
links  which  had  been  working,  in  apparently  good  condition, 
for  some  months  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Political 
complications  had  delayed  the  formation  of  the  Alexandria 
line,  which  was  destined  to  form  part  of  the  communication 
between  London  and  Calcutta,  and  some  unexplained  mishap 
had  previously  interrupted  the  principal  line  across  the 
Mediterranean.  These  are  comparatively  slight  misfortunes, 
remediable  at  no  very  serious  cost,  but  they  have  combined 
to  deepen  the  distrust  with  which  even  the  boldest  specu¬ 
lators  have  learned  to  look  upon  telegraphic  enterprises. 
The  tide  of  enthusiasm  turned  long  since,  when  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  broke  down  after  all  difficulties  were  supposed  to 
have  been  surmounted  ;  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  the  grand  design  of  binding  the  whole  earth  in 
a  continuous  girdle  of  communication  must  wait  patiently 
until  efforts  more  successful,  though  they  cannot  be  more 
deserving  of  success,  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  Company 
shall  have  once  more  restored  confidence  in  the  commercial 
value  of  telegraphic  schemes.  It  is  surprising  that, 
at  such  a  moment,  any  adventurers  should  be  found 
bold  enough  to  start  even  the  most  promising  project  of 
ocean  telegraphy,  and  we  fear  that  the  new  plan  of 
connecting  England  and  America  by  what  is  termed  the 
North-about  route  will  have  some  difficulty  in  overcoming 
the  hesitation  which  is  now  universally  felt  to  embark  money 
in  a  class  of  enterprises  which  have  been  so  little  prospe¬ 
rous.  But  if  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  it  is  not  the  less 
certain  to  arrive,  when  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine  will 
be  more  than  realized ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  the 
moment  of  action  is  perhaps  still  distant  that  the  interval 
should  be  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  all  the  information 
which  may  hereafter  be  turned  to  good  account.  The  least 
hopeful  in  these  matters  will  be  glad  that  the  Government 
has  complied  with  the  modest  request  that  a  careful  survey 
of  the  line  proposed  to  be  followed  by  these  new  adventurers 
should  be  made  without  delay.  Misfortune  proverbially  sours 
the  temper,  and  one  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  little  bicker¬ 
ings  which  have  sometimes  occurred  between  the  promoters 
of  schemes  which  have  failed  and  projects  which  have  not 
been  tried.  It  is  always  easy  and  rather  invidious  to  contrast 
the  hypothetical  advantages  of  an  untried  enterprise  with 
the  failure  of  one  that  has  been  put  to  the  proof;  but  all 
who  interest  themselves  in  ocean  telegraphy  ought  to 
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remember  with  gratitude,  that  whatever  success  they  may 
achieve  will  be  clue  in  great  measure  to  the  experience 
which  the  Atlantic  Company  have  so  dearly  bought  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world. 

The  triumph  of  any  one  among  the  undertakings  which 
have  been  set  on  foot  would  be  a  gain  to  all,  and  both  in¬ 
terest  and  feeling  should  make  all  who  have  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  themselves  with  telegraphic  enterprise  work  cordially 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  which  union  and 
perseverance  will  yet  achieve.  If  they  did  so,  they  would 
find  much  to  encourage  hope  even  in  their  present  somewhat 
gloomy  prospects.  One  ocean  line  of  first-rate  importance 
seems  likely  before  very  long  to  be  submerged.  The  cable 
manufactured  to  connect  England  with  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  line  independent  of  foreign  control,  is, 
it  appears,  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  system  of  lines 
between  Australia  and  the  East  by  which  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne  will  ultimately  be  placed  in  telegraphic  connexion 
with  London.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this — the  only 
project  which  can  be  said  to  be  now  in  course  of  execu¬ 
tion — -is  sustained  by  Government,  the  cable  having  been 
originally  undertaken  as  a  military  work,  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  line  having  received  the  assurance  of  an  adequate 
subsidy  from  the  Colonial  Governments.  The  experience 
gained  in  the  Atlantic  expedition  has  enormously  reduced 
the  risks  of  these  undertakings.  When  the  cable  which 
now  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  first  designed, 
it  was  foreseen  that,  in  order  to  secure  any  chance  of  effective 
woi-king,  a  much  more  substantial  conductor  would  be  needed 
than  had  ever  been  employed  in  the  shorter  lines  which  con¬ 
nect  England  with  Continental  ports.  Unfortunate]}',  conside¬ 
rations  of  expense  prevented  the  application  of  this  principle 
on  a  sufficient  scale,  or  we  might  even  now  bo  in  the  receipt 
of  daily  messages  from  the  United  States.  But  the  hint  has 
not  been  thrown  away,  and  the  cable  ordered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  being  constructed  on  a  scale  which  will  obviate  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Transatlantic  line.  It  has 
been  proved  to  be  possible,  with  the  rough  methods  hitherto 
employed,  to  pay  out  a  cable  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
in  length  in  a  sea  whose  depth  often  exceeded  two  miles ; 
but  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  Atlantic  cable  on  more 
than  one  occasion  have  suggested  more  scientific  means  of 
guarding  against  the  risk  of  fracture.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  great  problem  of  the 
possibility  of  long  deep-sea  telegraphs,  which  is  already 
theoretically  solved,  will  be  placed  beyond  all  future  doubt 
by  the  permanent  success  of  the  Gibraltar  experiment, 
which,  if  not  carried  out  at  once,  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
be  resumed  in  the  course  of  next  year.  The  restoration 
of  the  defective  cable  in  the  Bed  Sea  can  only  be  a  work  of 
moderate  cost ;  and  when  England  has  once  secured  a  good 
working  telegraph  of  her  own  from  London  to  Calcutta,  there 
will  be  an  end,  at  any  rate,  of  the  doubts  which  past  mishaps 
have  thrown  upon  the  feasibility  of  such  undertakings. 
When  this  result  is  achieved,  Australia  will  not  be  long  in 
completing  her  share  of  the  great  work  ;  and  the  union 
of  England  and  America  will  be  the  only  remaining  enter¬ 
prise  necessary  to  complete  the  network  of  telegraphic  wires 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  Whether  the  first  com¬ 
plete  triumph  may  be  won,  as  all  must  desire,  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  which  first  tempted  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking, 
or  by  the  advocates  of  some  other  route,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  one  attempt  should  be  successful,  it  will  not 
long  be  left  alone.  A  single  wire  could  never  suffice  for  the 
telegraphic  traffic  of  two  Continents,  and  the  more  indus¬ 
triously  the  merits  of  different  lines  may  be  investigated, 
the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  the  completion  of  each 
of  them.  Three  only  have  yet  been  proposed.  One  is  the 
well-known  track  from  Valencia  to  Newfoundland.  A 
second  proposes  to  pass  by  comparatively  short  stages  from 
island  to  island,  across  the  mid  Atlantic,  to  the  shores  of 
South  America.  The  third  is  that  for  which  the  assistance 
of  a  Government  survey  has  recently  been  obtained,  and 
which  would  track  its  way  from  Scotland  to  the  Faroe  Isles, 
thence  to  Iceland,  across  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland,  and  on  by  way  of  Hamilton’s  Sound  to  join  the 
network  which  covers  British  North  America  and  the 
United  States. 

Of  these  routes  the  first  is  undoubtedly  practicable, 
though  the  cost  and  the  risk  together  may  for  a  time  pre¬ 
vent  a  renewal  of  the  attempt.  The  southern  scheme  is 
perhaps  the  least  hopeful,  from  the  extreme  depth  which  the 
ocean  is  supposed  to  reach  in  those  latitudes,  and  from  the 
probably  volcanic  character  of  a  portion  of  the  bed.  The 


one  serious  danger  to  be  feared  in  the  Iceland  line  is  from 
the  ice,  but  Captain  Osborne  and  other  Arctic  navigators 
have  expressed  rather  confident  expectations  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  survey  will  result  in  the  discovery  of  a  track  by  which 
the  risk  may  be  almost  certainly  escaped.  Surface  ice,  how¬ 
ever  perilous  to  Arctic  explorers,  will  have  no  dangers  for  a 
cable  stowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  only  problem 
which  has  to  be  solved  is  to  find  a  deep  channel  protected  by 
a  shallower  sea  to  the  northward,  where  all  threatening  ice¬ 
bergs  would  be  effectually  stopped.  Such  channels  are 
known  to  exist,  and  are  easily  traced  by  the  reefs  of  grounded 
ice  which  form  along  their  banks,  and  if  one  can  be  discovered 
of  sufficient  length  to  carry  the  cable  clear  of  the  compa¬ 
ratively  shallow  water,  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise  would 
be  established. 

Notwithstanding  these  comparatively  hopeful  signs,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  early  success  will  be  obtained 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Government.  It  is  time  that  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  whether  the  trunk  lines  of 
ocean  telegraph  are  to  be  recognised  as  national  undertakings. 
Mr.  G  ladstone  himself,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  not  unfavourable 
to  this  view  ;  but  his  recent  observations  amount  to  saying 
that  no  further  aid  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  public  purse, 
until  commercial  enterprise  shall  bo  strong  enough  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  all  extraneous  support.  The  reason  assigned  for 
Government  inaction  is  simply  that  the  risk  is  so  great  as  to 
involve  a  possible  loss  of  the  investment;  but  it  is  precisely 
this  circumstance  which  justifies  the  demand  that  works  of 
such  incalculable  importance  for  political  and  military  pur¬ 
poses  should  not  be  allowed  to  languish  until  all  obstacles 
shall  have  been  overcome,  as  they  ultimately  must  be,  by 
private  means.  The  question  is,  not  whether  we  shall  ulti¬ 
mately  have  the  means  of  communication  which  are  so  much 
desired,  but  whether  the  Government,  by  a  comparatively 
trifling  risk,  will  anticipate  the  day  of  complete  triumph  by 
perhaps  fifty  years.  This  is  not  a  subject  to  be  considered  in 
a  spirit  of  narrow  parsimony,  for  the  time  may  come,  with, 
little  wai’ning,  when  independent  telegraphic  communication 
with  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  still  more  distant  possessions,  may 
determine  the  issue  of  military  and  naval  operations  the  cost 
of  which  will  outweigh  a  hundredfold  the  utmost  that  could 
be  expended  on  a  fair  trial  of  the  feasibility  of  ocean  tele¬ 
graphs. 


MR.  EVERETT  ON  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 

RATIONS  on  the  4th  of  July  are  not  usually  very  instruc¬ 
tive  performances,  but  Mr.  Everett  delivered  one  at  Boston, 
on  the  last  recurrence  of  that  anniversary,  which  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  severe  criticism  upon  the  working 
of  American  institutions,  delivered  by  Lord  Grey  in  the  House 
of  Lords  last  April,  during  a  debate  upon  the  Reform  Bill. 
Some  parts  of  Mr.  Everett’s  oration  will  meet  with  cordial  admi¬ 
ration  and  sympathy  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Every 
Englishman  must  feel  that  the  degeneration  of  the  United 
States  would  be  at  once  the  greatest  discredit,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities,  that  could  happen  to  the  English 
race  under  laws  and  institutions  substantially  English.  Our 
own  greatness  and  prosperity  are  deeply  involved  in  theirs, 
and  there  are  few  things  for  which  we  can  wish  more 
ardently  than  that  they  may  maintain  the  credit  of  the  family 
of  which  they  must  soon  become  in  the  course  of  nature  the 
most  numerous,  and  in  some  particulars  the  most  powerful, 
branch.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  admire  the  tone  in  which 
Mr.  Everett  deprecates  what  he  calls  “  disparaging  commentaries 
on  the  constitution,  laws,  and  administration  of  friendly  States,” 
even  if,  as  some  of  his  expressions  seem  to  imply,  he  restricts 
his  objection  to  speeches  in  Parliament.  Experience  is  the  one 
great  instructor  of  men  and  of  nations,  and  its  benefits  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  utmost  plainness  of  speech.  To  warn  one 
nation  against  a  given  course  of  conduct  because  it  has  produced 
bad  results  in  another,  is  surely  as  legitimate  a  method  of  argu¬ 
ment  as  any  that  can  be  devised ;  and  it  is  not  worthy  of  great 
nations  or  of  wise  men  to  take  offence  at  such  comparisons,  if 
they  are  made  bond  fide.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  service  to 
any  one  to  tell  him  frankly  of  his  faults — a  service  so  important, 
and  so  seldom  rendered,  that  those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred 
may  well  forgive  some  asperity,  and  even  some  ill  will,  in  those 
who  confer  it. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Everett’s  defence  of  the  United  States 
deserves  careful  attention.  He  begins  by  claiming  for  his  country, 
with  perfect  justice,  an  unbounded  material  prosperity.  lie 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  accompanied  by  the  general  prevalence 
of  a  higher  level  of  knowledge  and  education  throughout  all  classes 
of  society  than  exists  elsewhere.  They  have,  he  adds,  produced 
books  which  have  a  general  reputation  ;  though  he  admits  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Washington,  no  American  name 
belongs  to  the  small  list  of  very  great  men.  This  state  of  things, 
he  observes,  is  inconsistent  with  the  charge  that  the  country 
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is  a  prey  to  “general  corruption,  political,  social,  and  moral.” 
Descending  to  more  specific  charges,  he  denies  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  deserves  to  be  described  as 
“  an  unbalanced  democracv,”  inasmuch  as  the  different  State 
Governments  limit  each  other,  whilst  the  Supreme  Court  acts 
as  a  constitutional  check  of  a  kind  and  power  elsewhere  unknown. 
As  to  the  charge  which  he  considers  the  most  serious  of  all— 
the  degradation  of  the  judicial  office  —  he  observes  that  the 
judges  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  hold  for  life ;  that 
some  of  the  judges  of  Massachusetts  hold  for  life;  and  that 
these  tribunals  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  respect.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  he  observes,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
a  member  of  the  Ministry ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  when  Chief 
Justice,  took  a  warm  part  in  political  contests.  As  to  poli¬ 
tical  corruption,  he  denies  that  American  Legislatures  are 
more  corrupt  than  the  English  Parliament ;  and  in  connexion 
with  this  he  refers  to  the  influence  which,  at  the  height 
of  the  railway  mania,  Mr.  Hudson  exercised  by  means  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  shares.  He  denies  that  the  United  States  have 
maintained  an  “unscrupulous  and  overbearing  tone”  in  their 
diplomatic  relations  with  us  ;  and  he  concludes  with  congratula¬ 
tions  which,  if  somewhat  commonplace,  are  certainly  not  un¬ 
natural,  upon  the  course  which  the  history  of  the  country  has 
taken  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  Mr.  Everett’s  ingenious  speech  without  a 
certain  regret.  It  is  throughout  the  composition  of  an  advocate 
who  labours  hard  to  induce  his  fellow-countrymen — who,  of  all 
populations,  are  least  inclined  to  the  sin  of  self-depreciation — to 
have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves.  He  would  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  day  in  a  more  manly  and  a  more  profitable  manner 
if  he  had  taken  for  granted — as  he  very  reasonably  might — the 
substantial  greatness  of  his  country,  and  had  considered  the 
question  whether  there  was  not  some  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
the  permanence  of  that  greatness  is  threatened  by  very  serious 
dangers,  with  a  view  to  their  removal  or  mitigation.  The  habit 
of  holding  large  meetings  for  purely  complimentary  purposes 
is  neither  useful  nor  dignified.  We  have  too  much  of  it  in  our 
own  country,  and  few  things  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
formation  of  honest  opinions  on  subjects  of  popular  interest. 

The  general  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  Mr.  Everett’s  speech 
produces  is  not  diminished  by  closer  attention  to  it.  It  answers 
charges  which  never  were  made,  and  evades  charges  which 
urgently  require  an  answer.  No  one  ever  denied  the 
energy,  the  wealth,  or  the  shrewdness  and  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  did  any  one  ever  deny  that 
American  society  contains  many  institutions  which  do  act,  and 
which  were  intended  to  act,  as  checks  upon  the  tendency  which 
exists  amongst  them  to  unqualified  democracy.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  permanency  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  United 
States  judges  hold  their  office,  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  limitations  which  the  different  State  Legislatures 
impose  upon  each  other  by  the  very  fact  of  their  existence,  are 
amotigst  the  most  important  of  these,  and  Mr.  Everett  was 
perfectly  right  to  call  attention  to  the  fact.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  meet  the  point  of  the  criticism  which  is  so 
often  made  upon  the  United  States  in  this  country.  No 
one  worth  notice  passes,  or  would  wish  to  pass,  an  unqualified 
censure  upon  them.  What  is  said— and  Mr.  Everett  has  not 
answered  it— is,  not  that  the  United  States  are  an  unqualified 
democracy,  hut  that  they  afford  evidence  as  to  the  tendencies 
of  that  form  of  government,  and  that  that  evidence  is  not  en¬ 
couraging.  In  fact,  it  repeats  and  confirms  on  a  larger  scale  the 
testimony  which  is  afforded  by  some  of  our  own  institutions.  No 
one  would  say  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is  democratic, 
but  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  learnt  from 
Marylebone  and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Undoubtedly  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  very  substantial  authority,  and  so  have  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  elections  of  the 
different  Legislatures  take  place,  and  the  manner  in  which  those 
bodies  discharge  their  duties  when  they  are  elected,  give  us  in 
this  country  very  little  confidence  in  the  principles  on  which  they 
repose.  The  general  impression  which  prevails  in  this  country 
as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  elective  part  of  American 
institutions  and  courts,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  the  most 
unfavourable  criticisms  that  are  current  in  regard  of  them,  is, 
that  in  the  United  States  politics  have  become  a  sort  of  trade, 
and  a  trade  which  is  not  followed  by  the  most  distinguished  part 
of  the  community,  but  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  election 
agents.  It  is  said — and  the  statement  is  widely  believed — that  men 
of  this  class  contrive,  by  coarse  and  vulgar  artifices,  well  known  in 
most  of  our  larger  constituencies,  to  return  members  both  to  the 
State  Legislatures  and  toCongress  in  such  a  manner  that  the  better 
educated  and  more  refined  part  of  the  population  is  not  adequately 
represented  there  ;  and  it  is  further  asserted  that  one  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  men  who  ought  to 
govern  the  country,  devote  themselves  to  other  pursuits,  and  leave 
legislation  to  their  inferiors.  It,  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference 
that  the  way  in  w hich  the  debates,  both  in  Congress  and  the 
State  Legwatures,  are  conducted,  and  the  scenes  by  which  tliev 
are  frequently  and  disgracefully  interrupted,  corroborate  this 
opinion  in  a  considerable  degree.  Mr.  Everett  denies  that  Ame¬ 
rican  Legislatures  are  more  corrupt  than  the  English  Parliament. 
However  this  may  be,  the  question  of  corruption  is  a  mere  bye 
ponit— interesting  to  us,  because  it  is  frequently  asserted  here 
that  demociatic  reform  would  afiord  the  only  possible  protection 


against  jobbery,  but  irrelevant  to  the  main  question,  which  bears 
rather  upon  the  general  capacity  and  standing  of  politicians  than 
on  the  degree  in  which  they  are  amenable  to  one  particular  accu¬ 
sation.  The  reason  why  Englishmen  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
political  results  of  American  democracy  is,  that  the  men,  the 
measures,  and  the  spirit  of  debate  seem  to  grow  petty  and  vulgar  ; 
so  that  the  various  representative  bodies  are  more  like  enormous 
vestries  than  the  councils  of  great  nations.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  elections  of  Presidents.  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  of  late  years  they  have  been  men  of  the  most  second-rate 
kind,  and  have  been  chosen,  not  upon  any  broad  principle,  but  in 
consequence  of  combinations  at  once  uninteresting  and  almost 
entirely  unintelligible. 

In  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  Mr.  Everett  is  even 
more  unsatisfactory.  We  say  that  the  system  of  electing  judges 
acts  badly.  Mr.  Everett  replies  that  there  are  judges  in  America 
who  hold  for  life,  and  are  not  elected — that  there  are  others  who, 
though  elected,  hold  for  life,  and  that  these  judges  are  very 
good.  Surely  this  is  exactly  the  complement  of  the  English 
opinion.  No  one  here  ever  said  or  thought  that  there  were  no 
good  judges  in  America.  What  most  Englishmen  do  say  and  think 
is,  that  the  system  of  electing  judges  is  a  bad  one;  and  that 
system,  though  certainly  not  universal  in  America,  is  very 
general  there.  No  one,  of  course,  can  pretend  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  opinion  upon  so  immense  a  subject  as  the  administration  of 
justice  in  a  great  nation  who  has  not  a  minute  personal,  and  pro¬ 
bably  even  a  professional,  acquaintance  with  it.  Eoreigners  can 
only  judge  b}r  broad  popular  evidence — such,  for  example,  as  is 
supplied  by  the  reports  of  remarkable  trials.  Many  of  these 
proceedings  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  and  have  attracted 
great  attention  in  this  country  ;  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
same  characteristic  features  have  appeared — gross  effrontery  on 
the  part  of  the  counsel,  powerlessness  on  the  part  of  the  judge, 
and  furious  partisanship  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  trial  of 
Mr.  Sickles  may  have  been  in  many  respects  an  exception  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice,  but  it  w’as  disgraceful  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  to  every  one  concerned  in  it,  except,  indeed,  the 
judge,  who  appears  to  have  been  throughout  little  more  than  a 
cypher. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  anything  approaching  to  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  the  Americaus.  They  have  been  made  a 
thousand  times  by  their  sincere  friends  and  admirers.  We  only 
wish  to  show  what  the  real  points  are  on  which  answers  to  the 
common  accusations  against  them  are  required,  as  it  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  see  a  man  like  Mr.  Everett  addressing  floods  of  irrele¬ 
vant  commendation  to  an  audience  which  ought  either  to  discuss 
the  character  of  their  institutions  fairly  or  to  let  them  alone 
altogether. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  BENCH. 

THERE  are  probably  few  dinner-tables  in  the  kingdom  at 
which  conversation  will  not  have  turned  during  the  past 
week  on  the  unusual  episode  which  enlivened  the  first  day  of  the 
Surrey  Assizes.  Justice,  for  the  most  part,  holds  her  own 
amongst  us  with  a  supremacy  that  is  almost  uninterestingly  com¬ 
plete.  There  is  something  positively  monotonous  in  the  unbroken 
smoothness  with  which  the  machinery  of  the  law  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  misdeeds  and  disputes  of  the  criminal  or  litigious 
portions  of  the  community.  Respect  and  submission  are  happily 
so  universally  the  rule  that  the  least  show  of  resistance,  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  routine  of  compliance,  is  sure  to 
arouse  general  interest  and  inquisitiveness,  and  to  be  heartily 
welcomed  alike  by  the  lover  of  small-talk  and  the  collector  of 
social  curiosities.  It  is  curious  that  within  a  week  two  incidents 
should  have  occured  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  a  stream  generally  so 
placid,  and  to  import  into  the  calm  atmosphere  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  some  of  that  self-willed,  indecorous,  and  reckless  be¬ 
haviour  which  bears  so  near  a  relationship  to  actual  outrage,  and 
which  the  visible  presence  of  the  Law’s  most  dignified  ministers 
must,  one  would  think,  be  especially  calculated  to  awe  into  pro¬ 
priety.  In  Ireland,  we  have  seen  a  party  of  provincial  magistrates, 
blind  with  arrogance  and  fanaticism,  first  publicly  murmuring  at 
the  moderation  and  good-sense  of  a  judge,  and  then  greeting  his 
departure  by  an  insulting  demonstration  of  festivity.  In  England, 
we  have  had  a  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  in  open  Court  en¬ 
gaged  in  actual  encounter  w  ith  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  carrying  his  own  and  the  Law’s  way  only  by  the  application 
of  those  old-fashioned  sanctions  and  violent  remedies  which 
seemed  to  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  a  ruder  generation, 
and  reserved,  like  pieces  of  obsolete  artillery,  more  on  account  of 
their  antiquarian  interest  than  from  any  probability  of  their 
serious  employment  in  civilized  and  enlightened  times.  Uniformity 
is  certainly  the  characteristic — perhaps  the  danger — of  our  age  ; 
and  when  nineteen-tw'entieths  of  society  are  conventional  and 
unpicturesque,  the  chronicler  of  contemporary  history  may  not 
unnaturally  dwell  with  especial  emphasis  upon  such  startling 
phenomena  of  irregularity  and  independence. 

The.  leading  journal  has  seized  the  occasion  of  performing  a 
Jeremiad  over  the  lapse  of  judicial  dignity,  and  of  further  vili¬ 
fying  a  gentleman  whose  appointment  a  year  ago  it  canvassed 
with  more  acrimony  than  wisdom.  Sir  Colin  Blackburn  has 
entirely  disappointed  the  impertinent  grumblers  who  were  ready 
at  that  time  to  prophesy  evil  things  concerning  him,  and  to 
accuse  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  a  thorough-going  job  in  favour  of 
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his  less  distinguished  fellow-countryman.  His  decisions  have 
certainly  been  questioned  or  overruled  as  seldom  as  those  of 
any  of  his  compeers,  while  his  large  acquirements  as  a  lawyer, 
and  the  professional  zest  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  new 
career,  have  led  him  to  take  an  almost  inconveniently  prominent 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  court  in  banc.  It  recently  fell  to 
his  lot,  with  Chief-Justice  Cockburn,  to  go  the  round  of  the  Home 
Circuit,  and  after  a  month’s  hard  work  in  other  county  towns, 
the  pair  of  judges  in  due  course  began  their  sittings  at  Guild¬ 
ford.  And  here  they  were  by  no  means  gratified  at  the  sight  of  the 
edifices  which  the  local  authorities  consider  appropriate  for  the 
administration  of  their  country’s  laws. 

The  county  of  Surrey  enjoys  the  unusual  privilege  of  receiving 
her  Majesty’s  Commission  at  no  less  than  three  assize  towns. 
This  arrangement,  which  no  doubt  has  its  own  conveniences, 
entails  of  course  the  expense  of  keeping  up  three  separate  sets  of 
courts ;  and  outraged  economy  has  revenged  itself  by  deter¬ 
mining  that  all  three  shall  be  of  the  vilest  description.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  assign  the  prize  of  pre-eminent  badness  where  all 
are  so  deserving  ;  and  it  would  be  needless  temerity  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  guardian  sprites  who  no  doubt  in  each  locality 
preside  over  the  discomfort  and  confusion,  the  blocked-up  passages 
and  sickening  atmospheres,  the  witnesses  who  cannot  be  heard, 
and  the  solicitors  w  ho  cannot  be  found,  that  arc  but  the  more 
conspicuous  miseries  of  an  ill-contrived  and  over-crowded  court. 
Suffice  it  that  Guildford  fully  comes  up  to  the  requisite  standard 
of  inconvenience,  and  that  the  Chief  Justice  intimated  pretty 
plainly  his  opinion  of  the  wretched  little  meagre  gallery  in 
which  ho  was  destined  to  spend  the  next  fortnight  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  Sir  Colin  Blackburn’s  Court  was  not  even  completely 
enclosed,  and  an  iron  railing  alone  separated  it  from  the  open 
Corn  Exchange  and  the  public  street.  The  rumble  of  every 
passing  cart  would  of  course  have  brought  business  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  had  not  a  judicious  outlay  of  straw — touchingly  suggestive 
of  events  of  a  far  tenderer  and  more  domestic  interest  than  are 
often  transacted  in  a  court  of  justice — in  some  degree  deadened 
the  harsh  sounds  that  still  broke  in  upon  the  judicial  ear  from 
the  outer  world.  Then,  as  an  additional  precaution  against 
matters  going  too  smoothly,  the  attendant  myrmidons 
to  whose  vigilance  the  maintenance  of  order  is  entrusted  are 
for  the  most  part  decrepit  old  gentlemen,  who  apparently 
have  been  induced  to  quit  the  congenial  leisure  of  the  work- 
house  to  swell  the  wild  magnificence  of  so  imposing  an  occasion. 
Judges  are  long-suffering,  but  they  are  men  ;  and  one  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Justice  Blackburn,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  felt 
entirely  indisposed  to  be  superfluously  complimentary  to  the 
very  persons  whom  he  considered  fairly  accountable  for  a  serious 
and  public  grievance.  The  squires  had  assembled,  it  appears,  in 
unusual  numbers,  not  with  the  slightest  pretence  of  zeal  for  the 
furtherance  of  justice,  or  of  respect  for  her  Majesty’s  represen¬ 
tative,  but  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  a  popular 
country  gentleman  who  happened  to  fill  the  post  of  High  Sheriff. 
Mr.  Evelyn,  knowing  that  thanks  come  with  most  grace  from  the 
highest  quarters,  suggested  to  the  judge,  that  in  addition  to  the 
usual  ceremony  of  thanking  the  grand  jury  on  its  discharge,  he 
should  go  on  to  thank  the  other  magistrates  who  had  attended, 
but  whose  services  had  not  been  required.  This  courtesy,  though 
it  may  seem  natural,  happens  not  to  be  customary,  and  custom, 
in  matters  of  etiquette,  is  the  natural  and  the  only  proper  guide. 
It  might,  no  doubt,  be  very  graceful  for  the  judge  to  apologize 
to  the  prisoners  who  are  acquitted  for  the  inconveniences  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed,  or  to  condole  with  the  briefless 
barristers  who  sit  below  in  enforced  inactivity  on  the  fruitless¬ 
ness  of  their  professional  zeal ;  but  custom  has  disregarded  the 
claims  alike  of  acquitted  prisoners  and  unemployed  lawyers,  and 
the  country  gentlemen  are  the  victims  of  a  similar  neglect.  The 
judge  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  accustomed  course  of 
proceeding,  and  dismissed  the  grand  jury  in  the  ordinary  w  ay. 
Mr.  Evelyn,  however,  was  not  to  be  baffled  either  by  fashionable 
precedent  or  judicial  firmness,  and  resolved  that  his  good  neigh¬ 
bours  should  not  go  away  unthanked.  It  seems  impossible  to 
acquit  him  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  carry  through  his  own 
purpose  by  sheer  force,  and  to  set  the  judge’s  expressed  opinion 
at  open  defiance  before  the  assembled  county.  Again  and  again 
he  was  called  to  order — again  and  again  he  insisted  on  addressing 
his  friends.  Having  resolved  upon  open  hostilities,  he  left  the 
judge  no  alternative  but  either  to  accept  an  ignominious  defeat, 
or  to  proceed  at  once  to  such  sharp  measures  as  would  ensure 
immediate  victory.  Sir  Colin  Blackburn  had  no  trouble  in  de¬ 
ciding.  and  the  result  showed  that  he  w  as  perfectly  right.  What 
he  could  not  effect  by  request,  or  command,  or  fine,  he  did  in¬ 
stantly  effect  by  the  threat  of  imprisonment;  and  if  a  penalty  of 
500?.  and  the  humiliation  of  being  committed,  seem  a  rather 
severe  castigation  for  a  little  ill -timed  perverseness,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  Mr.  Evelyn  himself  who  had  brought 
matters  to  so  unpleasant  an  issue,  and  had  chosen  to  measure  his 
strength  with  a  man  who  was  specially  entrusted  with  royal 
authority,  and  bound  alike  by  policy  and  honour  to  preserve  the 
prestige  of  a  lofty  position. 

Our  contemporary  ought  by  this  time  to  understand  something 
of  the  philosophy  of  apologies ;  yet  its  strictures  upon  Justice 
Blackburn’s  mode  of  accepting  his  vanquished  enemy’s  sword 
seem  to  us  either  to  imply  a  faint  conception  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  public  retractation  of  a  public  insult,  or  to  be  based  upon 
a  resolute  misunderstanding  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 


In  private  life,  good  breeding  and  goodnature  alike  suggest  that 
a  proffered  apology  should  be  met  half-way,  and  that  a  man 
who  is  disposed  to  beg  one’s  pardon  should  never  be  driven  to 
confess  in  plain  terms  how  wrong  he  has  been.  No  one  but  a 
fool  in  such  instances  is  disposed  lo  stand  punctiliously  on  his 
rights,  or  to  state  the  merits  of  his  own  case  with  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  and  explicitness  that  strict  justice  might  seem  to  allow. 
Courtesy  waives  the  claims  which,  though  tacitly  admitted,  it 
might  be  painful  to  express ;  and  the  one  aim  of  a  generous 
victor  is  to  spare  wounded  sensibilities,  and  to  relieve  the  embar¬ 
rassment  that  is  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  humiliating  and 
undignified  process.  But  when  the  insult  or  injury  has  been 
offered,  not  to  a  private  individual,  hut  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  person  of  her  represen¬ 
tative,  such  generosity  would  be  completely  misplaced.  A  public 
functionary  has  no  right  to  recede  a  single  inch  from  the  exact 
boundary  line  of  the  privileges  and  claims  of  which  he  is  the 
established  guardian.  Self-abnegation  is  permissible  only  where 
a  man’s  self  is  his  own  to  deal  with.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  be  indulgent  when  other  persons’  rights  are  in  question,  least 
of  all  when  those  persons  are  the  embodiment  of  national  exis¬ 
tence,  and  those  rights  identical  with  the  maintenance  of  social 
order  and  the  triumph  of  constituted  authority  over  turbulence, 
self-will,  and  insubordination.  If,  when  the  High  Sheriff  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  apology,  the  Judge  had  at  once  laid  aside 
the  air  of  displeasure,  and  treated  the  morning’s  occurrence 
as  of  little  importance,  he  would  have  turned  the  w  hole  pro¬ 
ceeding  into  a  farce,  and  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
turning  his  court  into  a  bear-garden.  lie  had  to  deal 
with  a  high  official  whom  he  had  just  found  it  necessary 
to  reprimand  and  punish  in  the  most  exemplary  manner;  and  it 
would  have  been  undignified  and  inconsistent  in  the  extreme  to 
gloss  over  with  any  conventional  politeness  an  outrage  011  the 
part  of  the  person  primarily  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
decorum,  which,  if  committed  by  any  ordinary  visitor  to  the 
court,  would  have  infallibly  resulted  in  summary  punishment. 
Mr.  Evelyn’s  apology  was  all  that  could  be  wished  in  the  way  of 
frank  admission  and  sincere  regret.  He  had  put  himself  in  an 
awkward  position,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  and  manliness  to 
accept  with  readiness  the  only  decent  means  of  extrication.  The 
cup  was  no  doubt  bitter,  and  none  the  less  so  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  his  own  hand  had  mixed  it.  His  task  was  a  difficult 
one;  and  still  more  difficult  was  that  of  the  gentleman  on  whom 
it  devolved  to  receive  his  explanation,  and  remit  his  punishment. 
It  is  far  easier  to  apologize  with  candour  than  to  forgive  with 
grace  ;  and  so  far  from  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  having  acted  with 
“  a  consistency  in  had  taste  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,”  we  believe  that  most  of  those  present  who  were 
qualified  to  offer  an  opinion  either  as  to  soundness  of  law  or  pro¬ 
priety  of  behaviour,  felt  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  a  judge  who  had  promptly  and  decidedly  defended  the 
imperilled  dignity  of  his  order,  and  had  unhesitatingly  dealt  out 
to  the  indiscreet  leader  of  the  Surrey  gentlemen  the  same  stern 
reproof,  and  the  same  even-handed  justice,  that  would  have 
awaited  the  insubordination  of  a  less  distinguished  offender. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  VICTORY. 

OBJ)  PALMERSTON  has  not  studied  for  nothing  under 
the  religious  instructors  to  whom,  by  a  rather  startling 
transition,  the  care  of  his  later  conscience  has  been  committed. 
He  has  smitten  his  adversaries,  hip  and  thigh,  even  as  Joshua 
smote  the  men  of  Ai,  and  by  exactly  the  same  manoeuvre.  Last 
Monday  night  was  the  most  brilliant  specimen  of  a  successful  am¬ 
buscade  that  has  been  written  in  the  chronicles  of  party  warfare. 
Never  was  plan  better  matured,  or  secret  better  kept;  and  never 
were  adversaries  more  thoroughly  taken  in.  And  it  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  instance  of  that  faculty  of  seeming  to  blunder  into  victory 
which  distinguishes  all  Lord  Palmerston’s  carefully  concocted 
stratagems.  The  necessity  of  such  a  success  as  that  of  Monday 
was  apparent  to  everybody;  but  his  affectation  of  indifference 
and  helplessness  was  so  inimitable  that  no  one  suspected  the  pit- 
fall  he  was  secretly  digging  for  his  sanguine  opponents.  He  had, 
of  course,  enjoyed  very  much  many  of  the  successes  on  which  they 
mostplumed  themselves.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying 
to  his  feelings  than  to  see  Lord  John  eating  the  Reform  Bill  with 
a  wry  face,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  munching  an  amount  of  humilia¬ 
tion  such  as  only  “  intrepid”  statesmen  will  submit  to.  But  he 
felt  the  amusement  was  going  too  far.  These  discomfited 
crotcheteers,  much  as  he  might  detest  them,  were,  after  all,  his 
colleagues  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  was  being  a  little  splashed  by  the 
dirt  with  which  they  had  been  pleased  so  liberally  to -bedaub 
themselves.  If  only  to  enable  him  to  hold  up  his  head  in  the 
face  of  foreign  Courts  during  the  tempestuous  negotiations  which 
the  winter  may  have  in  store,  some  renewed  assurance  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
But  this  was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  compass.  He  could  not 
well  move  a  vote  of  censure  upon  himself  in  order  to  have  it 
negatived  ;  and  the  utter  breakdown  of  all  bis  factious  tactics  of 
former  vears  seemed  to  have  taken  the  heart  out  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retort  the  stratagem  which  of  old 
time  the  Israelite  had  practised  so  successfully  against  the  Gentile. 
Lord  Palmerston  knew  perfectly  well  that  nothing  would  induce 
his  theoretical  adversaries  to  make  an  attack  upon  himselt,  or  at¬ 
tempt  immediately  to  upset  his  Government ;  but  he  thought 
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they  might  possibly  be  induced  to  make  a  sally,  if  they  thought 
that  their  special  aversion — Mr.  Gladstone — would  be  given  over 
to  them  for  a  prey. 

This  paper  customs’  duty  seemed  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  inviting  such  a  sortie,  because  it  was  a  question  on  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  issue  oi  tree  trade  might  be  raised, 
aud  on  the  question  of  free  trade  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
verdict  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  it  began  to 
be  generally  bruited  about  that  he  openly  avowed  that  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  plague  of  his  life,  and 
hinted  that  his  indignation  would  be  very  tempered  against  the 
hand  that  should  strike  that  limpet  off  the  rock  of  office.  The 
“best-informed  eircles”  were  ready  to  make  oath  that  Palmer¬ 
ston  did  not  care  a  rush  what  became  of  Gladstone,  or  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  paper  duties.  Scores  of  Whigs  offered,  their  votes 
to  the  Opposition  ;  the  Irishmen  announced  their  intention 
of  deserting  in  a  body  ;  and  it  was  even  whispered  that 
Lord  Ashley’s  significant  name  would  be  found  among 
the  converts.  The  Opposition  fell  blindly  into  the  trap. 
They  thought  that  at  last  their  victim  was  in  their 
hands.  They  knew  that  a  course  which  would  at  once  hu¬ 
miliate  Bright  and  Gladstone,  and  damage  the  penny  press, 
would  evoke  as  much  sympathy  on  the  Whig  side  as  on  their 
own.  It  seemed  a  splendid  opportunity  for  at  once  driving  the 
leader  of  the  Radicals  from  the  only  position  in  which  he  could 
hope  to  exert  an  influence,  and  providing  for  future  emergencies 
by  shaking  the  whole  Ministry.  They  prepared  themselves  for  a 
desperate  whip,  and  summoned  relentlessly  back  every  one  who, 
by  threats  or  blandishments,  could  be  induced  to  prefer  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  country  the  pleasure  of  mortifying  Gladstone. 
But  no  sooner  were  they  committed  to  a  thorough  party  effort 
than  Lord  Palmerston  changed  his  tone.  He  shook  off 
suddenly  his  assumed  indifference,  and  put  into  action  all 
the  well-known  machinery  which  has  so  often  worked  wonders 
on  the  eve  of  a  division.  We  will  not  pry  behind  the  veil 
which  conceals  those  sacred  mysteries.  We  will  only  record 
that  attractions  which,  when  sown  judiciously,  never  fail  to 
yield  a  rich  crop  of  votes,  were  brought  again  into  re¬ 
quisition  ;  and  that  Sir  AY.  Ilayter  was  summoned  back  in  hot 
haste  from  the  heart  of  the  Alps.  The  Premier  also  applied  a 
more  legitimate,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  a  more  powerful  pres¬ 
sure,  by  summoning  the  Liberal  party  to  a  solemn  conclave,  in 
which  it  was  intimated  to  them,  very  truly,  that  the  state  of 
foreign  affairs  would  not  endure  a  change  of  Ministry ;  and,  no 
less  truly,  that  the  hustings  would  be  stupid  work  in  September. 
The  result  showed  the  consummate  skill  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
combinations.  The  Opposition  found  out  their  mistake,  before 
the  division,  indeed,  but  not  until  they  had  committed  themselves 
inevitably  to  take  it.  The  AVhig  contingent  had  melted  aw'ay, 
like  summer  snow,  to  some  half-dozen  interested  or  very 
independent  members.  Till  the  very  evening  of  the  debate  a 
doubt  still  remained  as  to  what  the  patriotic  Irishmen  would  do ; 
but  this  doubt  is  a  regular  and  unvarying  feature  of  every  great 
division.  They  always  form  a  kind  of  debateable  land  between 
the  opposing  parties,  over  which  a  whip  may  allow  his  imagina¬ 
tion  to  rove  at  will.  Like  the  electors  of  the  constituencies 
which  Mr.  Bright’s  family  frequent,  they  have  a  habit  of  reserv¬ 
ing  their  final  decision  till  the  very  moment  before  the  votes  are 
taken ;  and,  consequently,  they  afford  no  little  employment  for 
those  ingenious  gentlemen  whose  mission  it  is  to  influence  their 
fellow-senators  for  good.  They  furnish  very  valuable  practice 
to  newly-appointed  whips.  Just  as  in  the  middle  ages  heads¬ 
men  learnt  their  art  by  practising  on  cabbages,  so  a  young  whip 
is  trained  on  Irishmen.  The  present  occasion,  however,  was 
thought  too  momentous  for  their  ’prentice  hands,  and  a  member 
of  the  Administration,  more  known  for  his  social  fascinations  than 
for  the  frequency  of  his  Parliamentary  efforts,  was  specially 
deputed  to  transact  this  button-hole  diplomacy.  The  process 
of  converting  an  Irishman  is  no  doubt  both  curious  and  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  but  it  is  veiled  from  the  public  eye.  The  result  of  it,  however, 
was  testified  by  the  fact  that  their  delicately-balanced  consciences 
moved  ten  of  these  stout  patriots  to  leave  the  House  just  before 
the  division-bell  was  rung ;  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  entrapped 
Opposition  was  complete. 

The  consciousness  of  the  by-play  on  which  the  issue  really 
hung  may  have  contributed  to  rob  the  debate  of  the  little  excite¬ 
ment  which  the  fierce  feuds  of  the  daily  press  might  possibly 
have  lent  to  it.  AA’hatever  tire  cause  was,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recall  a  debate  more  piteously  dull.  The  spirit  of  the  dog- 
days  ruled  indisputably  the  tone  of  the  discussion.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  question  to  counteract  the  natural  effects  of  six 
months’  unremitting  labour  upon  both  listeners  and  speakers.  No 
Ministerialist  who  spoke  could  work  up  his  wearied  nerves  into 
an  excitement  on  behalf  of  what  was  really  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Bright — no  Opposition  oratorcouldfeel  much  interest  inapersonal 
assault  which,  it  was  already  clear,  was  a  coup  manque.  Even  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  sonorous  sentences  seemed  to  fall  flat  upon  the  House. 
He  indulged  even  to  excess  in  the  vehement  gesticulations  which 
have  such  a  sovereign  virtue  in  giving  force  to  sentences  which, 
in  the  newspaper  report,  seem  feeble  verbiage.  Indeed,  the 
terrible  “  action”  with  which  he  impotently  threatened  the  Lords 
some  weeks  ago  appears  entirely  to  have  resolved  itself  into  the 
action  of  his  arms.  He  laid  about  him  with  as  much  vigour  as 
if  he  had  been  practising  the  broad-sword  exercise ;  but  his 
gestures  no  longer  appealed  to  a  trustful  and  sympathising 
audience.  No  one  but  himself  could  have  spoken  as  well  as  he 
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did  in  the  face  of  a  reception  so  languid  and  lifeless.  Even 
upon  the  Badical  benches,  from  among  whom  arose  the  rare  and 
scanty  cheers  lie  was  able  to  extort,  the  prevalent  expression  was 
one  of  meek  exhaustion.  The  most  inveterate  cheerers  had  not 
been  able  to  withstand  the  soporific  influence  of  the  scene.  Mr. 
White  himself  might  have  been  mistaken  by  an  inexperienced 
spectator  for  a  silent  member.  The  conflict  showed  none  of  the 
excitement  of  a  party  struggle  till  its  close.  It  was  natural 
enough  for  the  majority  to  cheer,  for  they  had  gained  a  great 
success  ;  but  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  their  cheers  showed  that 
they  had  not  counted  on  a  brilliant  triumph  with  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  as  their  leader. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  Mr.  Bright’s  young  men  to 
get  up  a  special  cheer  for  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  rose  after  the 
division  to  make  some  further  motion  ;  but  it  was  a  lamentable 
failure.  The  majority  had  stood  loyally  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
but  it  was  not  because  they  bore  any  overflowing  love  for  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  feelings  of  the  large  mass  of  both  sides  at  the 
result  must  have  been  mixed  and  doubtful.  The  minority  were 
probably  not  inconsolable  for  a  defeat  by  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis  of  European  affairs,  Lord  Palmerston’s  hand  is 
strengthened.  The  majority  could  not  wholly  have  repressed 
the  uncomfortable  reflection  that  they  had  propped  up  the 
crumbling  power  of  the  champion  of  revolutionary  finance — that 
a  deficit  was  impending  which  would  require  an  extra  Income- 
tax  of  a  formidable  amount  to  fill  it  up — and  that  an  adaptation  of 
that  Income-tax  to  the  feelings  of  the  poorer  taxpayers  was 
looming  large  upon  the  horizon.  One  result,  however,  of  the 
division,  which  must  have  been  felt  on  all  sides  to  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  is  that  we  have  got  rid  for  ever  of  the  battle  of 
Free-trade.  Beneficent  as  the  principle  has  been  in  itself,  the 
errors  of  those  who  fought  for  it,  the  blindness  of  those  who 
resisted  it.  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  political  crisis  across 
which  it  has  made  its  way,  have  qualified  its  blessings  with 
serious  temporary  drawbacks.  In  the  course  of  its  vicissitudes, 
the  conflict  has  most  perversely  exalted  the  last  and  depressed 
the  first  on  the  roll  of  our  statesmen.  It  overthrew  Peel,  it 
created  Disraeli,  and  it  gave  their  only  chance  of  influence  to  the 
Manchester  fanatics.  But  now  it  is  finally  closed.  Its  ghost 
can  no  more  be  summoned  back  to  puff’  the  statesmanship  of 
Gladstone  or  of  Bright.  In  the  crotchetty  or  plundering  Budgets 
which  it  may  yet  be  our  fate  to  receive  from  Mr.  Gladstoue’s 
hands,  we  shall  no  more  hear  fancy  finance  upheld  by  an  appeal 
to  “that  great  commercial  policy.”  By  his  own  confession,  it 
will  be  no  longer  open  to  him  to  filch  votes  in  favour  of  Man¬ 
chester  schemes  by  pretending  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of 
Free- trade. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

THEBE  are  certain  things  in  this  world  which  are  undoubtedly 
good  and  excellent  in  their  way,  but  which  fail  from  their 
very  completeness.  Their  fault  is  that  they  are  too  good  and 
excellent.  It  is  humiliating  to  confess  that  the  very  notion  of 
perfection  is  intolerable,  and  that  the  sublime  contemplation  of 
the  infinite  is  distracting.  An  Encyclopaedia  is  the  most  weari¬ 
some  book  in  the  library;  and  the  better  and  fuller  it  is,  the 
more  disheartening.  The  gift  of  the  whole  woild  was  the  Devil’s 
especial  bait,  and  it  was  reserved  to  him  alone  to  offer  it.  Now, 
here  we  have  in  London  Museums  which  aim  at  this  pestilent  and 
annoying  completeness  and  exhaustion  of  all  that  is  to  be  known. 
The  British  Museum  is  everything,  and  therefore  it  is  both  nought 
and  naught.  It  vexes  and  perplexes  mind  and  body  just  because 
it  contains  and  teaches  everything.  A  visit  to  it  suggests  the 
agreeable  task  of  reading  Johnson  s  Dictionary  straight  through, 
and  of  mastering  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  by  a  diligent  and 
conscientious  alphabetical  study  of  its  contents.  All  art  and  all 
science — all  history  and  all  archasology — all  technical  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  every  variety  of  what  are  called  works  of  taste,  are  con¬ 
tained,  illustrated,  specimened,  and  hung  up  for  the  universal 
edification,  in  this  wonderful  but  slightly  distracting  collection. 
A  library  plus  an  historical  picture-gallery,  plus  a  collection  of 
objects  of  vertu,  plus  ancient  art,  plus  inscriptions,  plus  celts  and 
torques  and  flint  axes,  plus  stuffed  humming-birds,  hippopotami, 
and  pickled  fishes,  plus  fossil  skeletons  and  coproliths,  Esquimaux 
dresses,  botany,  conchology,  coins,  minute  writing,  engravings, 
drawings  of  the  old  masters,  mineralogy,  pots  from  Magna 
Grrecia,  and  pans  from  our  Saxon  progenitors,  glass,  metal,  ivory, 
and  manuscripts — all  this  is  as  useful,  but  certainly  as  tedious,  as 
a  spelling-book  or  the  Index  to  the  Patents.  In  a  word,  the 
British  Museum,  as  it  exists,  is,  if  people  would  confess  it,  the 
standing  bore  of  London. 

Let  the  thing  be  tested  by  experience.  Does  not  Paterfami¬ 
lias  consider  it  the  hardest  of  all  the  duties  which  he  owes  to 
the  rising  generation,  to  go  through  that  inevitable  day  of  fate 
when  he  must  redeem  the  promise,  always  of  an  ancient  date, 
to  take  his  children  to  the  British  Museum?  How  dearly  are  the 
days  of  country  quarters  and  our  cousins’  preserves  and  trout 
streams  repaid  by  the  awful  horrors  which,  according  to  the 
great  law  of  British  family  ties,  must  be  endured  when  the  young 
ladies  from  the  provinces  are  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  country 
by  “doing  the  Museum,”  in  company  with  their  intelligent 
London  cicerone !  AVho  but  remembers  with  horror  that  painful 
nightmare  of  the  mind  which  is  sure  to  follow  upon  life’s  one 
serious  task  —  this  delightful  but  working  holiday,  combining 
amusement  with  instruction,  which  is  said  to  attend  that  destined 
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visit  to  Great  Russell-street  ?  The  visions  of  the  night  after 
this  day  of  duty  are  terrible.  Then  the  Tates  of  the  Parthenon 
stalk  before  tke  uneasy  coucli  of  the  vrearied  pleasure-seekers, 
attired  in  the  graceful  headdress  of  a  Sandwich  islander ;  a 
pterodactyl  presents  itself  with  that  ever  blooming,  ever  smiling 
Clytie  nestling  in  its  stony  wings;  tire  Discobolus  is  drinking 
kava  out  of  a  majolica  bowl;  an  ivory  diptych,  is  held  in  the 
claws  of  the  great  horned  owl,  and  Assyrian  bulls  seem  to  be 
fighting  with  the  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon.  One  thinks  that 
Isis  and  Osiris  came  over  in  the  Pictish  canoe  ;  and  the  Mauso¬ 
leum,  and  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Bedford  Missal  are  all  that 
you  can  remember  of  the  show,  except  an  inextricable  confusion 
between  the  Bos  primiqcnius  of  Cuvier  and  the  Boustropheclon 
inscription  and  the  Budruu  marbles. 

But  the  great  institution  in  Great  Bussell-street  is  not  the 
only  tremendous  collection  in  London.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum — better  known  by  the  less  euphemistic  name  of  the 
Brompton  Boilers — is  a  duplicate  House  of  Despair.  A  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  has  lately  sat  “to  inquire  and  report  con¬ 
cerning  the  South  Kensington  Museum,”  and  the  report  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Lowe  has  just  been  published.  Even  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  the  uselessness  of  the  institution  was  dangerous 
ground ;  but  Mr.  Cole  and  his  friends  may  be  reassured.  The 
Committee  reports  “that  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in 
respect  of  its  action,  as  well  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as 
in  the  metropolis,  is  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  ;  that  it  is 
well  administered  ;  that  it  is  usefully  prosecuting  the  objects  so 
often  advocated  by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
that  it  is  fully  deserving  of  continued  Parliamentary  support.” 
Now,  with  this  official  testimony  in  favour  of  its  usefulness,  and 
this  guarantee  of  its  continuance,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
improve  the  occasion  by  pointing  out  certain  matters  in  which 
we  think  the  institution  is,  though  in  a  Parliamentary  estimate 
perfect,  yet  capable  of  a  higher  perfection. 

In  the  first  place,  though  in  a  less  degree,  it  repeats  the  vice 
of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  scarcely  more  valuable  as  a 
didactic  instrument  than  would  be  a  leisurely  survey  of  the 
London  shop-windows,  of  course  including  those  of  Wardour- 
street  and  Bond-street,  especially  the  establishments  of  Messrs. 
Ealcke,  Attenboi’ough,  and  Chaffers.  Now,  at  Paris,  you  do  not 
get  the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  Cluny,  and  the  Museums  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  under  one  roof;  but  in  London,  we  are  to  be 
saved  our  cab  hire  by  the  economical  scheme  of  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences.  We  find  from  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  Committee,  that  the  Brompton  “  collec¬ 
tions  consist  of — i .  Objects  of  ornamental  art,  as  applied  to 
manufactures,  with  an  art  library  ;  2.  British  pictures,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  engravings  ;  3.  Architectural  examples;  4.  Appliances 
for  scholastic  education;  3.  Materials  for  building  and  construc¬ 
tion;  6.  Substances  used  for  food;  7.  Animal  products;  8. 
Models  of  patented  inventions  ;  and  9.  Reproductions  by  means 
of  photography  and  casting.”  Now,  what  we  ask  is  where  is 
the  subtle  connecting  link  between  these  departments  ?  An 
art  museum  is  intelligible  ;  an  industrial  museum,  as  it  is  called, 
is  intelligible  ;  a  collection  of  wools  and  hair,  teeth  and  hoofs, 
or  of  blackboards  and  forms,  may  have  its  value  ;  but  what  is 
there  to  suggest  the  relations  of  Eve  at  the  Fountain,  and  Leslie’s 
Sancho  and  the  Duchess,  with  an  improved  sort  of  slate  pencil  P 

There  is  something  grand,  lofty,  and  majestic  in  the  fine 
thought  of  the  multitudinous  assemblage  of  every  treasure  and 
every  product  of  human  art  in  their  choicest  examples — in  the 
vast  procession  of  the  mighty  works  of  nature  unfolded  in  one 
stupendous  panorama — in  the  imposing  array  of  knowledge 
which  embraces  alike  in  one  unindexed  volume  the  science  which 
ranges  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  and  from  ceramic  ware  to 
the  model  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  ;  but  eye  and  mind  alike  quail 
before  the  unsupportable  grandeur.  We  are  blinded  by  excess 
of  radiance.  We  are  but  little  men,  and  we  prefer  the  library 
candle  to  the  electric  light.  Museums  so  diverse  and  compre¬ 
hensive  in  their  contents  only  distract  the  attention  and  make 
study  impossible.  The  most  splendid  museum  that  ever 
existed,  and  the  most  complete,  certainly,  was  that  announced  in 
the  very  first  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bible — there  was 
every  atom  which  has  since  been  formed  into  the  world  we  live 
in.  As  nature  knows  no  destruction,  so  it  knows  of  no  re-creation 
of  the  primordial  atoms.  Everything  was  there,  but  it  was  without 
form  and  order.  That  museum  was  Chaos — and  the  Museums 
of  London  are  very  like  their  great  original.  It  is  something 
that  we  have  escaped  a  repetition  of  a  recommendation  made 
last  year  to  bring  both  the  British  Museum  and  the  Brompton 
Collections  under  one  roof. 

We  do  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  objection  that  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is,  in  practice,  a  mere  lounge.  Every  col¬ 
lection  of  human  creatures,  as  well  as  every  show  and  sight,  is  a 
lounge.  Parliament,  church,  a  picture-gallery — in  each  and  all 
of  these,  for  one  intelligent  participator  there  are,  and  always 
will  be,  twenty  loungers.  But  though  we  admit  this,  we  must 
observe  that  the  infallible  test  of  usefulness  adopted  by  Mr.  Lowe 
— the  number  of  visitants — proves  nothing.  That  interesting 
chart,  with  ascending  and  descending  scale,  which  registers  the 
visitors  to  South  Kensington,  does  not  raise  the  institution  be¬ 
yond  criticism.  The  sole  test  of  the  usefulness  of  the  institution 
is  in  the  number  of  attendants  on  the  lectures,  and  in  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  various  schools.  And  here  what  is  least  attractive 
may  often  have  the  greatest  value.  The  museum  of  architectural 


models  and  examples  is  both  badly  arranged  and  cramped  for 
room,  and  there  are  said  to  be  jealousies  between  the  executive 
of  this  department  and  the  general  officers  of  the  museum ;  yet 
this  department  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
whole  institution.  We  trust  that  this  misunderstanding  among 
the  authorities  is  not  beyond  a  remedy.  Unquestionably, 
there  ought  to  be  a  final  and  superior  authority  to  which  each 
department  ought  to  defer ;  but  we  believe  that  a  tempered 
democracy,  a  constitutional  government,  in  which  each  depart¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  Educational  Department,  the  Architectural 
Department,  &c.,  should  be  complete — and,  except  in  cases  of 
appeal,  should  be  self-governing — -would  be  the  best  arrangement 
for  the  Museum.  It  is  impossible  that  any  single  person,  how¬ 
ever  accomplished,  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  an 
establishment  so  heterogeneous. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  think  that  the  Brompton  Institu¬ 
tion  would  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of 
arrangement  and  classification — that  is  to  say,  we  are  in  favour 
rather  of  specific  Museums  than  general  ones.  But  there  are 
other  faults  at  South  Kensington.  At  least  one-half  of  the  col¬ 
lection  is  sheer  rubbish.  Not  only  does  the  Museum  wrant  scat¬ 
tering,  but  what  remains  ought  to  be  weeded.  That  excellent 
thought  which  wras  adopted  at  Marlborough  House,  and  which 
has  been  only  partially  retained  at  Brompton,  which  suggested 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  and  which  gibbeted  vile  manufactures, 
might  well  be  further  acted  upon.  To  tell  people  what  not  to 
admire  is  perhaps  a  better  method  of  education  in  art  than  to  hang 
out  mere  choice  specimens,  the  subtle  beauties  of  which  can  very 
often  only  be  understood  by  contrast.  And,  lastly,  we  much 
deprecate  the  growing  use  of  the  Brompton  buildings  in  making 
them  a  mere  advertising-van  on  a  large  scale.  The  ingenious 
tradesmen  who  make  improved  school-desks,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  pretty  tiles  and  crockery,  deserve  all  encouragement ; 
but  we  have  our  doubts  whether  the  Government  should  exhibit 
their  wares  for  nothing,  and,  by  placing  them  in  a  national  insti¬ 
tution,  give  them  an  unfair  trade  advantage.  The  evil  would  be 
less  w'ere  all  the  tradesmen  Mintons  ;  but  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  collection  are  “  art  manufactures”  as  vile  for  all  artistic 
purposes  as  can  be  conceived. 


CITY  CHURCHES. 

E  do  not  affect  to  be  sentimentalists  in  the  matter  of 
consecrated  buildings.  Even  the  City  clergy  themselves, 
as  represented  in  the  well  known  Sion  College  Committee,  have 
not  put  forward  any  extreme  view  on  the  indelible  sanctity  of 
a  place  once  consecrated  to  the  service  of  prayer  and  praise. 
Indeed,  when  they  suggested  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
provision  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  the  sites  of  the 
City  churches,  which  they  proposed  to  demolish — and  they  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  or  desirableness  of  pulling 
down  a  score  of  churches — might  be  used  as  sites  for  parsonage- 
houses,  most  people  felt  that  the  argument  for  perpetual  conse¬ 
cration  and  the  inviolability  of  sacred  buildings,  merely  as 
buildings,  was  abandoned.  Some  of  our  ingenious  monitors 
therefore  are  tilting  at  shadows  when  they  enlarge  on  the 
absurdity  of  a  profound  or  hypocritical  reverence  for  the 
inviolable  sanctity  of  bricks  and  mortar.  But  a  smart  article 
was  wanted,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  comment  was  ready 
before  the  debate  took  place — that  is,  the  scholiast  was  a 
little  a-head  of  his  text ;  and  if  nobody  in  Parliament  urged 
the  consecration  argument,  it  ought  to  have  been  brought 
forward.  The  demolition  of  that  argument  had  been  elabo¬ 
rated  with  great  care,  and  no  brilliant  writer  could  afford  to 
throw  away  all  his  lively  rattle  on  the  subject  of  consecration 
and  superstition,  for  the  mere  vulgar  reason  that  nobody  held  the 
view  so  cleverly  disposed  of.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  we  were 
treated  onThursday  to  a  commentary  in  the  Times  on  Wednesday’s 
debate  on  the  City  Churches  Bill,  which  was  admirable  reading, 
only  the  article  laboured  under  the  trifling  difficulty  that  it  com¬ 
bated  arguments  that  were  never  used.  The  brilliant  article 
laughed  the  indelible-sanctity  argument  out  of  Court.  But  who 
employed  it  P  If  the  readers  of  the  Times  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  collating  the  article  with  the  debate,  the  commentary  with  the 
text,  they  will  be  surprised  to  discover  that  not  a  single  speaker 
on  Wednesday  ever  alluded  to  consecration  or  desecration,  or 
sacrilege  or  profanity,  or  any  sentiment  akin  to  it.  The  argu¬ 
ments  urged — and  some  of  them  were  very  properly  urged — 
against  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Bill  were  of  the  most  prosaic  and 
unsentimental  and  matter-of-fact  character.  Who  doubts  that, 
in  all  ages,  when  a  church  was  in  the  way,  it  wTas  removed  ? 
Did  we  choose,  we  could  cap  most  of  the  arguments,  en¬ 
tirely  uncalled  for  and  inapposite  as  they  are,  with  recrimi¬ 
nations  thrice  as  pointed  as  that  depending  on  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  At  Oxford,  for  example,  the 
lodgings  of  Dr.  Pusey,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
occupy — so  Ingram’s  Memorials  remind  us — the  site  of  a  parish 
church.  The  consecration  argument  was  an  admirable  cock  to 
shy  at ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  was  not  advanced  by 
those  who  hesitated  about  the  Bill,  and  that  its  use  depended  only 
on  the  imperious  necessity  of  newspaper  writers. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  doubts  felt  about  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  Bill  were  suggested  by  very  commonplace  and  unsentimental 
considerations.  The  thing  sought  to  be  done  is  to  transfer  the 
endowments  of,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  City  parishes,  and  the  money 
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arising  from  the  sale  of  the  sites  of  the  disused  churches — not 
the  churchyards,  -which  are  not  to  be  meddled  with — to  the 
suburbs.  Well  and  good — this  is  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
Now,  those  who  know  anything  about  the  City  and  the  City 
churches  assure  us  that  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  no  resi¬ 
dence  house  on  a  City  benefice,  and  that  the  income  scarcely 
ever  exceeds,  and  often  falls  short  of,  350?.  a  year.  Unite 
your  two  benefices,  and  the  first  thing  that  is  sure  to  be 
done,  and  which  must  bo  done,  is  to  increase  the  income  of 
the  rector  of  the  new  united  parishes  to  450/.  or  500 1.  a  year. 
You  thus  have  iu  hand,  then,  after  this  union  and  augmen¬ 
tation,  some  200I.  a  year,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sites  of  the 
disused  churches — a  small  and  usually  inconvenient  plot  of  land. 
Now  what  sweating  has  this  fund  to  undergo  before  it  reaches 
Mile  End  or  Paddington!  First,  it  bears  all  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry — all  the  expenses  of  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  Bishop— of  all  the  arrangements  with  the 
patrons,  and  with  the  vestries  of  two,  and  in  some,  or  most  cases, 
four  parishes  (for  at  present  each  City  parish  is  already  a 
union  of  two  parishes),  with  the  law  charges  of  the  vestry 
clerks,  and  law  proceedings,  and  objections  and  appeals— 
all  to  be  referred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
finally  decided  on  appeal,  which  appeal  need  not  be  a 
single  one,  by  the  Privy  Council.  Add  to  which,  the  authorities 
may,  if  they  please,  spend  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  in  repairing 
and  refitting  the  church  of  the  united  parishes.  Now,  reason¬ 
able  people  may  well  inquire,  when  a  scheme  for  union  passes 
all  these  little  preliminaries — every  one  of  which  is  manipulated 
by  that  cheap,  active,  and  popular  body,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners — how  much  will  be  left  for  the  poor  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts?  This  is  the  real  objection  to  the  scheme,  and  it  was 
because  it  was  costly,  that  the  first  thing  the  Commons  did  was 
to  restrict  the  measure  to  London.  If,  as  was  intended,  the  Bill 
had  included  other  cities,  it  was  plain  that  the  fee  simple  of  the 
value  of  a  little  Norwich  or  Exeter  church  would  not  carry  a 
scheme  of  union  through  Whitehall  place.  The  poor  little  church, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  first 
batch  of  hungry  clerks  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners’ 
office.  So  will  it  be  in  London.  The  cost  will  perhaps 
effectively  prevent  the  measure  from  ever  being  worked ; 
but  we  have  no  respect  for  legislation  which  can  never  take 
effect.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Bill  will  be  extensively 
mischievous,  but  this  is  but  a  poor  argument  for  pressing  it 
forward.  We  believe  that  there  are  benefices  in  the  City — 
chiefly  the  2s.9<f.-tithed  parishes  without  the  walls — which  might 
reasonably  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  churches  in 
Bethnal-green  and  Shoreditch.  Taxing  an  exorbitant  ecclesi¬ 
astical  income  often  saves  an  ecclesiastical  institution.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  Lord  Grey  dealt  with  the  Irish  Church, 
and  suppressed  the  bishoprics,  the  choice  was  given  to  the  heads 
of  the  Irish  establishment  either  to  retain  all  the  bishoprics  and 
to  tax  them  all,  or  to  suppress  one-half  of  them.  The  Irish 
Church  preferred  the  latter  alternative ;  and  it  is  therefore  an 
historical  fact,  that  the  famous  suppression  of  the  Irish  bishoprics 
is  the  act  ot  the  Church.  If  the  City  Clergy  were  timely  wise, 
they  would  accept  a  tax  on  the  larger  benefices,  rather  than 
suppression  of  the  smaller  ones.  This  is  what  the  measure 
ought  to  have  been — it  should  have  been  a  specific  one,  with 
an  intelligible  schedule  of  large  benefices  proposed  to  be  taxed. 
Generalia,  ns  the  schoolmen  say,  non  pungunt ;  but  generalia 
suggest  suspicions.  The  Bill  aims  at  too  much,  and  professes 
too  much.  As  a  fact,  there  will  be,  we  believe,  next  to 
no  results  from  it;  and  while  the  plunder  of  the  City 
Churches  will  be  nearly  nothing,  that  little  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  rich  swamps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  long 
before  it  reaches  the  thirsty  plains  of  Wapping  and  Poplar. 
A  grave  question  still  remains.  While  we  are  applying  the 
proceeds  of  our  chickens,  shall  we  have  any  eggs?  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  pull  down  St.  Margaret  Moses— this  is  the  church 
usually  destined  to  destruction  by  reason  of  its  funny  name. 
Well  and  good— St.  Margaret  Moses  is  demolished  because  all 
the  population  is  non-resident.  There  is  no  use  for  the  church, 
why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?  But  though  it  is  proposed  to 
pull  down  the  church,  it  is  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
non-resident  parishioners  of  St  Margaret  Moses  pay  their  tithes 
just  as  before.  How  long  will  they  do  this  ?  How  long  will 
they  pay  tithes  on  City  warehouses  in  a  parish  where  there  is  no 
church  or  parson,  for  the  benefit  of  curates  in  Stepney  ?  The 
citizens  are  perfectly  alive  to  this  difficulty;  and  they  say  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  churches  going,  but,  if  they  do  go, 
the  tithes  must  go  with  them  ;  so  that,  if  the  Bill  does  anythin"-, 
its  result,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  that  the  endowments  will  be — 
not  transferred,  as  in  its  simplicity  the  Bill  proposes,  but — 
absolutely  lost  to  the  Church  for  ever. 

For  ourselves,  we  frankly  own  that  we  regret  this  measure, 
not  only  on  these  practical,  but  even  more  on  aesthetic  grounds. 

.  e  V1fT  °  1  mi  ^  ^°pdon,  with  its  forest  of  spires,  espe¬ 
cially  irornthe  Thames,  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  most  striking 
things  in  Europe.  Since  Addison’s  time,  it  lias  attracted  the 
admiration  ot  all  men  of  taste.  Here  we  own  to  the  influence  of 
a  sentiment,  lhere  is  hardly  a  single  tower  or  spire,  however 
poor  m  itself,  which  does  not  tell.  We  have  little  enough  of 
architectural  interest  m  this  dreary  city  to  afford  to  mangle 
what  little  we  have.  To  be  sure,  this  argument,  a  very  forcible  one 
in  itself,  had  the  ill-luck  of  finding,  on  Wednesday  morning,  a 
friend  m  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  who  was  successful  in  pre¬ 


serving,  even  from  contingent  demolition,  four  churches,  two  of 
which  are  unluckily  among  the  very  worst  in  the  whole  City,  and 
one  of  which,  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  is  confessedly  the  meanest 
which  Wren  built.  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  and  St.  Swithin’s, 
Cannon-street,  are  to  be  preserved,  wo  suppose,  in  deference  to 
a  sentiment  which  we  will  agree  with  anybody  in  calling  puerile. 
St.  Peter’s  rejoices  in  some  fabulous  origin  which  connects  it 
with  Lucius,  a  British  King  who  probably  never  existed ;  and  in 
St.  Swithin’s  is  embedded  London  Stone.  Such  were  the  motives 
doubtless  present  to  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  persuaded 
the  House  of  Commons  to  enact  a  privilegium  in  favour  of  these 
distinguished  edifices,  while  he  admitted  that  such  a  building  as 
St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  found  no  favour  in  his  eyes — St.  Michael’s, 
a  church  which  nearly  touches  St.  Peter’s,  and  which  in  its 
restored  state  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  occupy,  if  not 
the  first,  certainly  the  second,  place  among  all  the  churches  of 
London,  not  only  for  sumptuous  decoration,  but,  in  its  tower — 
Wren’s  finest  work — for  grandeur  of  design.  Certainly  we  have 
no  sympathy  for  one  who  could  plead  for  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate, 
and  who  did  not  include  in  his  reserved  list  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
St.  Mary  Aldermary,  St.  Antholin,  St.  Alban,  or  St.  Leonard 
Foster. 

The  Bill,  we  may  observe,  left  the  Lords  shorn  of  its  most 
objectionable  provisions;  and  as  the  Bishop  of  London  abandoned 
the  clause  authorizing  the  assignment  of  the  disused  churches  to 
foreign  Protestants — and  as  there  is  but  little  chance  of  Sir 
Morton  Peto’s  gentle  proposition  of  selling  the  City  churches  to 
the  Spurgeons  and  Higginses  of  the  day  being  carried  in  the 
Commons— we  may  say  summarily  that,  if  the  Bill  passes,  it  will 
probably  not  do  much  harm,  and  will  certainly  effect  little  or 
no  good. 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS  OF  CANADA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

SOME  time  ago  we  noticed  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Geological  Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  colonies. 
Since  then,  the  publication  of  the  maps  and  sections  of  the 
survey  of  Great  Britain  has  gone  steadily  on ;  and  these,  we 
are  glad  to  observe,  are  now  generally  accompanied  by  brief 
memoirs,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  the  geological  lines,  as  depicted  on  the  maps,  are  drawn — 
thus,  it  is  hoped,  rendering  them  intelligible  to  the  general  public. 
Geological  surveys  iu  our  colonies  also  proceed  with  proportionate 
vigour.  The  survey  of  Trinidad,  under  Mr.  Wall,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  it  is  understood  that  his  report  will  speedily  pass 
through  the  press.  A  survey  of  Jamaica — an  island  rich  in 
copper  ores — has  been  commenced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  scientific  fruits  of  that  work  will  equal  those  that  have 
resulted  from  the  exploration  of  Trinidad. 

The  history  of  geological  surveys  is  nearly  uniform.  They 
begin  with  purely  scientific  amateurs,  whose  love  of  exploration 
induces  them  to  undertake  the  work  for  the  sake  of  science 
alone ;  and,  after  a  time,  Governments  becoming  alive  to  the 
economic  value  of  the  subject,  start  independent  surveys.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  especially  in  regard  to  remote 
districts,  science  highly  profits  by  these  institutions  being 
placed  in  the  charge  of  men  who  are  not  mere  grubbers  lor 
coal  and  ores  of  metals.  For  a  true  geologist,  fit  to  take  the 
charge  of  a  colonial  surwey,  is  not  only  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  usual  branches  of  economic  geology,  but,  going  far  beyond, 
he  grasps  and  realizes  upon  paper  the  whole  rocky  structure 
of  a  country  in  a  manner  that  gives  his  work,  not  only  a 
present  and  positive,  but  also  a  negative  and  prospective  value 
— negative,  in  that  it  shows  sensible  men  what  it  might  be 
unwise  to  attempt  in  mining  speculation,  and  prospective,  in 
so  far  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  foresee  the  future  value  of 
the  actual  mapping  of  even  the  most  unpromising  strata.  The 
bearing,  too,  of  such  surveys  on  the  progress  of  so-called  abstract 
geological  science  is  always  of  use  and  often  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  reports  of 
the  colonial  surveys  are  so  little  known;  for,  whether  it  be 
mere  neglect,  or  the  stinginess  of  Legislatures,  so  heedless  are 
the  Colonial  Governments  (the  Canadian  excepted)  in  distributing 
their  printed  documents,  that,  excepting  the  denizens  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  where  the  subject  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
understood,  very  few  of  the  British  public  that  care  about  the 
matter  ever  see  the  reports  at  all. 

We  have  lately  received  two  Reports — the  first  from  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada  for  the  year  1857,  issued  by  the 
indefatigable  director,  Sir  William  Logan,  and  printed  bv  order 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  consists  of  six  sub-reports  on 
the  topography  and  topographical  geology  of  previously  unex¬ 
plored  or  partially  unexplored  districts,  by  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Billings — determinations  of  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  important  places  in  the  Province,  by 
Lieutenant  Ashe,  of  the  Quebec  Observatory — and  descriptions 
of  new  species  of  fossils,  by  Mr.  Billings,  and  the  distinguished 
American  paleontologist,  Professor  James  Hall,  of  Albany. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  evidently  work  with  a  will,  and  the  result 
is  a  Report  of  240  octavo  pages,  accompanied  by  valuable  maps 
containing  much  new  knowledge. 

It  is  interesting  to  gather  from  the  pages  of  the  Report  how  a 
veteran  explorer  like  Murray  sets  to  work  in  the  Bush.  In 
Canada  there  is  no  Ordnance  Survey,  and  so  poor  and  scanty  are 
existing  maps  that  the  geologist  is  obliged  to  construct  his  own 
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topographical  basis  on  ■which  to  lay  down  his  lines  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  will  not  do,  like  an  English  surveyor,  to  start  on  his 
journey  simply  with  a  carpet-bag,  a  map,  hammer,  compass, 
clinometer,  and  protractor.  His  equipment  is  more  elaborate, 
consisting  of  two  canoes,  an  assistant,  and  a  party  of  Indians, 
whom  he  catches  at  the  euphonious  She-bah-ah-nah-ning.  They 
camp  in  the  bush  for  the  season;  and  so  he  sets  to  work, 
surveying  coasts  and  lakes,  and  tracing  rivers  and  rocks,  till  the 
winter’s  snow  drives  him  and  his  people  from  the  field. 

There  is  a  vast  tract  of  country,  extending  from  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Huron  to  beyond  the  western  confines  of  Lake 
Superior,  occupied  by  the  Hurouian  rocks,  which  are  the  geolo¬ 
gical  equivalents  of  the  Cambrian  strata  of  the  Longmynd  of 
Shropshire,  and  of  the  rough  mountains  that  stretch  from  Bar¬ 
mouth  towards  Ffestiniog  in  Merionethshire.  These,  in  part  of 
Canada,  are  known  as  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  discovery  of  copper-lodes  therein  is  an  important 
object,  while  to  search  for  these  by  mere  empirical  examination 
would  be  an  endless  and  a  hopeless  work.  Most  metalliferous 
lodes  occur  in  cracks  and  dislocations,  and  these,  in  many  cases,  are 
apt  to  occur  where  the  strata  have  been  crumpled  and  contorted 
into  what  are  termed  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds.  To  ascertain 
in  a  preliminary  manner  the  general  nature  of  these  curves,  Mr. 
Murray  selected  a  band  of  limestone  from  150  to  250  feet  thick, 
easily  recognisable  from  the  other  strata.  He  fastens  upon  this  on 
the  banks  of  Echo  Lake,  north  of  Lake  Huron,  and  follows  it 
sometimes  like  a  greyhound,  by  the  eye,  sometimes  like  a  sleuth- 
hound,  as  it  were  by  the  scent,  through  all  its  convolutions, 
away  to  the  west  side  of  Little  Lake  George.  At  first  the  running 
is  good,  and  it  behaves  well,  striking  west  of  north  for  several 
miles  boldly  across  the  country.  It  then  doubles  round  to  the 
south-east,  and  again,  suddenly  changing  its  tortuous  course, 
winds  about  hither  and  thither  westerly,  till  it  is  fairly  run  to 
water  many  miles  away  on  the  banks  of  Little  Lake  George. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Echo  the  same  limestone  affords 
equally  good  running — first  striking  boldly  E.S.E.  for  a  short 
space,  after  which  its  track  disappears  in  heavily  timbered  land, 
under  cedar  swamps,  and  in  grassy  prairies  and  marshy  valleys, 
where  the  rock  is  altogether  lost  to  view.  But  the  artful 
surveyor  is  not  to  be  baffled  by  this  mole-like  behaviour  of  a 
band  of  Huronian  limestone.  He  has  noted  that  it  is  associated 
with  two  bands  of  conglomerate,  one  below  and  one  above — 
coarse  obtrusive  masses,  not  so  easily  put  out  of  sight — and 
following  these  he  dodges  the  limestone  on  its  track,  and 
catching  good  sight  of  it  on  Thessalon  and  Otter-tail  Lakes,  he 
follows  it  more  or  less  closely,  altogether  for  upwards  of  forty 
miles,  till  it  again  takes  water  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron 
among  the  copper  “  mining  locations,”  the  stratigraphical  struc¬ 
ture  of  which  this  work  w  ill,  when  completed,  very  materially 
illustrate. 

The  body  of  information  collected  by  Sir  William  Logan’s 
assistants  is  valuable  in  many  ways,  for,  traversing  as  they  do 
great  tracts  of  imperfectly  known  couutry,  they  are  instructed,  in 
addition  to  purely  geological  researches,  to  observe  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  heights  of  mountains,  the  rate  of  the  falls  of  rivers, 
the  state  of  the  timber,  and  the  species  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
land  and  fresh- water  shells,  and  other  points  of  natural  history,  the 
state  of  agriculture,  and  any  further  questions  of  economics  on 
which  they  are  able  to  form  a  just  opinion.  For  the  prosecution 
of  such  investigations  the  scientific  world  is  much  indebted  to 
the  Canadian  Government,  even  though,  being  subsidiary  to  the 
geological  work,  they  are  necessarily  somewhat  desultory.  And 
all  Silurian  paleontologists  will  estimate  the  value  of  the  lists, 
descriptions,  and  figures  of  Canadian  fossils  given  by  that  able 
naturalist,  Mr.  Billings,  in  his  report  of  1858,  helping,  as  they  do, 
to  a  comparison  of  the  Old  World  forms  of  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  with  those  of  Europe — a  subject  the  interest  of  which 
will  be  best  understood  by  those  who  know  that,  while  many 
American  forms  are  identical  with  ours,  others  differ  just  so 
much  that  palaeontologists  disagree  as  to  whether  they  are 
different  species  or  mere  varieties.  Those  who  are  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Mr.  Darwin’s  remarkable  book  on  the  Origin  of  Species 
will  see  the  importance  of  this  subject. 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  fain  follow  Mr.  Bichardson  and  his 
party  into  Gaspe — that  little-known  region  that  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Labrador  and  New¬ 
foundland.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a  w  ild,  hilly  country,  forming 
the  north  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian 
rocks.  The  bases  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with  spruce,  white 
pine,  balsam  fir,  white  birch,  and  cedar ;  while  their  tops  are 
often  utterly  barren,  and,  even  in  July,  covered  with  patches 
of  snowr.  Its  agricultural  capabilities  are  poor,  and  its  popula¬ 
tion  so  sparse,  that,  running  short  of  provisions,  Mr.  Bichard¬ 
son  and  his  party  were  reduced  for  some  days  to  living  on  por¬ 
cupines,  the  merits  of  which  in  a  cold  roast  state  have  erst  been 
sung  by  the  latelamented  Edward  Forbes.  I11  winter,  the  climate 
is  of  the  severest  kind,  and  he  will  not  soon  forget  the  adventure, 
who — like  a  clerical  friend  of  ours  on  pastoral  cares  intent — may 
chance  to  perform  a  sledging  journey  in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a 
fierce  poudre  cutting  his  nose  off,  w  hile  the  thermometer  stood 
at  390  below  zero. 

The  other  paper  we  have  alluded  to  has  only  a  semi-official 
character,  being  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Auckland  Mechanics’ 
Institute  on  the  geology  of  the  province  of  Auckland,  New 


Zealand,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hockstetter.  Some  years  ago,  an 
Austrian  scientific  exploring  expedition  sailed  to  the  Pacific 
on  board  the  frigate  “Novara.”  Dr.  Hochstetter  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  geologist,  and  in  this  lecture  he  gives  a  popu¬ 
lar  summary  of  his  geological  observations  in  New  Zealand.  It 
has  a  two-fold  interest — first,  for  the  information  it  contains ; 
and,  secondly,  in  regard  to  the  author’s  manner  of  looking 
at  the  subject.  For  the  information  of  his  non-scientific 
audience,  he  commences  with  a  few  preliminary  remarks  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  first  principles  of  geology  ;  and  here  a  modern 
English  geologist  will  remark  with  a  little  surprise  that  the 
Plutonic  rocks  (granites,  Sfc.)  are  spoken  of  generally  as  having 
been  ‘■'formed  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  earth,  in  great 
depths,  and  cooled  and  crystallized  slowly  under  great  pressure,” 
together  with  the  Metamorphic  rocks  ( gneiss ,  Sfc.),  forming 
usually  “  the  foundation  on  which  the  aqueous  rocks  were  after¬ 
wards  superimposed . Thus,  in  reference  to  their  age, 

they  are  considered  as  the  oldest,  and  are  therefore  called  also 
Primitive.”  It  is  curious  to  find  this  leaven  of  what  is  almost 
an  extinct  geology  in  Britain  still  so  prevalent  elsewhere ;  for, 
though  Dr.  Hochstetter  allows  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule  in  reference  to  the  age  of  certain  eruptive  Plutonic  rocks, 
he  seems  still  to  hanker  after  the  venerable  idea,  that  most  of 
the  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  of  the  world  are  primitive  when 
compared  with  common  strata;  whereas  a  disciple  of  the  ancient 
Hutton,  or  of  the  modern  Lyell,  would  have  made  the  matter 
quite  as  plain  to  the  popular  mind  in  explaining  that,  though  the 
most  ancient  known  rocks  are  gneiss  (occupying,  however,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  geologically  known  world),  elsewhere  gneiss, 
mica  and  chlorite  schists,  &c.,  are  here  and  there  of  every  age,  as 
in  part  of  the  Silurian  strata  of  North  America,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Anglesey — the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  rocks  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall — the  Trias,  Upper  Secondary,  and,  according  to 
Murchison,  even  Lower  Tertiary  strata  of  parts  of  the  Alps — and 
so  on  of  many  other  countries.  More  than  this,  Sorby,  Sterry- 
Hunt,  and  others  of  an  increasing  school,  would  be  apt  to  set  the 
hair  of  some  of  the  fathers  on  end,  by  declaring  that  granite 
has  not  necessarily  always  been  protruded  from  below,  so  as  to 
break  up,  deflect,  and  elevate  the  rocks  amid  which  it  lies,  but  that 
often  it  simply  represents  parts  of  these  masses,  which  for  reasons 
not  yet  explained  have  passed  beyond  the  last  stage  of  foliated 
metamorphism  into  a  liquid  state  from  which  it  slowly  cooled  and 
crystallized;  and  thus  it  happens  that  granitic  rocks  so  frequently 
occupy  the  place  of  missing  strata,  there  being  no  other  reason¬ 
able  way  of  accounting  for  the  lost  masses,  except  it  be  that 
they  were  changed  into  the  granite  itself.  This,  after  all,  only 
modifies  the  common  notion  of  the  igneous  nature  of  granite, 
for,  without  being  protruded  from  great  depths,  under  such 
circumstances,  veins  of  melted  matter  would  readily  be  injected 
into  adjoining  rocks,  in  the  manner  we  find  to  be  the  case. 

The  points  of  ordinary  geological  interest  that  may  be  gathered 
from  Dr.  Hochstetter’s  lecture  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  : — In  the  Province  of  Auckland  there  are  clay-slates  and 
other  rocks  which  he  thinks  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  of 
Silurian  age.  These  contain  gold-bearing  quartz  lodes,  from  the 
gravelly  waste  of  which  were  obtained,  by  washing,  scales  of  thin 
gold,  with  small  fragments  of  quartz  streaked  and  studded  with 
veins  and  spangles  of  gold.  Fragments  of  lead  and  copper  ores 
have  also  been  observed  in  the  mountain  ranges ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  some  day  become  an  important  mining 
country. 

Above  these  rocks  there  are  Secondary  formations  rich  in 
Ammonites  and  Belemnites  ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  a  series 
of  strata,  probably  of  Lower  and  Middle  Tertiary  age  (Eocene 
and  Miocene),  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
island.  In  the  older  of  these,  beds  of  fossil  fuel  occur,  like  that 
known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  Brown-coal,  of  good  quality, 
and  so  thick  and  extensive  that  it  may  be  profitably  and  easily 
worked ;  and  by-and-by  it  may  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
future  steam  navigation  of  the  New  Zealand  coasts,  and  perhaps 
it  may  even  be  useful  in  longer  voyages,  if  much  cheaper  than 
common  coal.  Other  parts  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  contain  valuable 
beds  of  limestone  400  or  500  feet  thick,  fit  both  for  burning  and 
architectural  purposes,  and  rich  to  the  fossil-hunter  in  corals, 
forameniferre,  terebratulre,  oysters,  pectens,  &c.  In  this  lime¬ 
stone  there  are  great  stalactitic  caves,  once  the  haunts  of  that 
wingless  fossil  bird  the  Moa,  one  gigantic  species  of  which, 
according  to  Owen,  must  have  stood  over  sixteen  feet  in  height. 

The  higher  Tertiary  rocks  contain  beds  of  volcanic  ashes;  and 
the  volcanic  energy  that  produced  these  seems  to  have  gone  on, 
perhaps  nearly  uninterruptedly,  to  the  present  day,  producing 
lofty  volcanic  peaks,  smaller  cones,  fumeroles,  solfatai’as,  and 
boiling  springs.  From  a  volcanic  plateau  2000  feet  high,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  northern  island,  many  volcanic  cones  arise — 
the  loftiest  of  which,  Tongariro  and  ltuapahu,  shoot  into  the  air 
from  9000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  about  3000  feet  of  the 
latter  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers.  A  great 
number  of  smaller  volcanic  cones  stud  the  isthmus  of  Auckland, 
all  extinct,  and  apparently  on  a  smaller  scale,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  Auvergne  and  the  Eifel,  or  probably  being  more 
closely  allied  to  the  comparatively  recent  volcanic  cones  of  Vic¬ 
toria  in  New  Holland,  described  by  Selwyn  and  others. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  information  in  Dr. 
Hochstetter’s  lecture.  We  chronicle  his  results  with  satisfaction, 
were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  this — that  it  is  interesting  to 
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knew  that  in  a  colony  so  young  as  New  Zealand  there  is  an 
audience  able  to  appreciate  the  general  subject,  and  also  that 
there  are  in  the  country  a  few  men  of  science,  like  Mr.  Heaphy 
and  others,  of  whose  geological  labours  and  knowledge  Dr.  llocli- 
stetter  freely  availed  himself,  frankly  acknowledging  his  obliga¬ 
tions. 


TIIE  ETON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BOAT  RACE. 

FTER  an  interval  of  thirteen  years,  the  Eton  and  "West¬ 
minster  boat-race  has  been  revived.  We  venture  to  hope 
that  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  contest  of  last  week,  and  the 
hearty  applause  which  cheered  the  efforts  both  of  the  winning 
and  the  losing  boat,  will  ensure  the  annual  repetition  of  this 
most  interesting  match.  At  any  rate  let  these  two  great  schools 
race  every  year  until  the  Thames  is  purified,  and  we  shall  have 
no  fear  for  what  they  will  do  afterwards.  If  the  popularity  of 
aquatic  sports  can  only  he  kept  at  its  present  point  until  the 
grand  drainage  scheme  shall  be  carried  out,  we  foresee  for  them 
a  glorious  future  upon  the  bosom  of  what  will  then  be  again  the 
silver  Thames.  When  that  happy  time  arrives,  if  it  ever  does, 
and  the  river  becomes  an  ornament  instead  of  a  nuisance  to  the 
metropolis,  the  rowers  who  are  now  driven  to  Putney  and 
Kingston  will  be  able  to  take  their  pleasure  as  of  old  between 
Westminster  and  Chelsea.  We  do  not  desire  to  see  matches 
rowed  in  the  crowded  waters  below  Putney  ;  but  we  think  there 
would  be  far  more  practice  among  Londoners  if  it  could  be 
obtained  nearer  home,  and  the  training  in  skill  and  coolness 
acquired  among  the  barges  and  steamboats  which  swarm  near 
London  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  aquatic  education.  With  a 
good  look-out,  and  quick  ana  steady  conduct,  there  is  little  real, 
although  there  may  be  much  apparent,  risk  in  threading  this 
intricate  navigation.  We  have  always  looked  upon  Westminster 
School  as  the  chosen  home  of  accomplished  rowing,  because  of  the 
ceaseless  demand  upon  her  oarsmen,  not  merely  for  good  form 
and  power,  but  for  watchfulness,  promptitude,  and  unfaltering 
nerve  in  difficulties.  We  have  long  been  used  to  think  that 
those  much-abused  structures,  Chelsea  and  Putney  Bridges,  have 
their  merits,  and  that  all  their  ugliness  and  awkwardness  might 
be  pardoned  for  the  valuable  lessons  which  they  inculcate  in  the 
management  of  a  boat’s  rudder.  Of  course,  rowing  may  be 
learned  as  well  at  Eton  as  at  Westminster,  or,  as  appeared 
last  week,  even  better.  But  there  is  only  one  school  in  England 
whose  boat’s  crew  may,  if  it  likes,  fully  profit  by  the  experiences 
which  are  to  be  gained  between  Westminster  and  Putney,  and 
therefore  if  the  river  should  be  purified— and  provided  that  the 
school  is  not  removed  from  London — we  cannot  but  regard  West¬ 
minster  as  the  chief  nursery  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
manly  qualities.  It  is  positively  delightful  to  watch  one  of  their 
boats  going  up  on  the  broad  strong  stream  among  barges,  steam¬ 
boats,  and  the  stone  and  timber  work  of  bridges  built  and  build¬ 
ing,  and  to  see  the  little  fellow  who  holds  the  rudder-lines  per¬ 
fectly  cool  and  comfortable  at  his  work,  where  older  hands  might 
feel  a  trifle  nervous.  The  lesson  how  “  out  of  the  nettle  danger 
to  pluck  the  flower  safety,”  is  nowhere  better  taught,  and  there 
is  none  more  valuable  in  the  life  which  Englishmen  desire  their 
sons  to  lead. 

Such  being  the  advantages  of  Westminster,  we  cannot  but 
feel  some  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  late  race.  We  had 
hoped  to  witness  a  close  contest,  but  a  very  slight  comparison  of 
the  two  boats  showed  that  there  could  be  no  such  prospect.  The 
Eton  boat  got  into  action  in  a  style  which  looked  like  winning, 
but  the  Westminsters  were  evidently  deficient  both  in  strength 
and  science.  Their  friends  said  after  their  defeat  that  they  were 
too  young,  and  certainly  they  appeared  more  boyish  than  their 
opponents.  In  weight,  which  is  a  better  guide  than  looks,  the 
Etonians  had  an  advantage  of  nearly  five  stone ;  and,  although 
among  men  weight  is  not  by  any  means  an  unfailing  test  of 
strength,  it  is  pretty  nearly  accurate  when  applied  to  boys. 
We  observed,  too,  that  this  disparity  in  weight  fell  chiefly 
upon  two  out  of  the  eight  champions  of  Westminster;  so  that 
these  two  may,  when  compared  with  their  antagonists,  be  called 
not  only  boys,  but  little  boys.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that 
such  a  crew  could  win  unless  the  Etonians  were  very  unskilful, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  were,  very  accomplished  oarsmen.  The 
W  estminsters  rowed  in  a  most  gallant  style,  and  their  efforts 
will  be  long  remembered  with  admiration  by  all  who  witnessed 
them.  Such  a  crew  cannot  fail,  as  they  grow  older  and  stronger, 
to  make  oarsmen  of  which  any  boat-club  may  be  proud.  There 
was  not  the  least  ground  for  discouragement  in  their  defeat; 
for,  if  the  course  of  events  has  made  Eton  a  very  large,  and 
Westminster  a  small  school,  it  would  be  strange  if  a  picked 
party  of  the  former  did  not,  in  general,  surpass  the  latter  in  any 
exercise  which  is  equally  popular  at  both  schools. 

In  one  respect,  this  year’s  race  was  an  improvement  upon  the 
series  which  terminated  in  1847.  We  refer  to  the  reduction  of 
the  length  ot  the  course  to  about  half  of  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  is 
peld’ectly  adapted  to  test  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  the  full- 
grown  iTrcu's  u horn  the  U niversities  send  to  maintain  their  honour 
in  the  greats!  ot  aquatic  contests.  Some  persons,  indeed,  con¬ 
tend  that  this  course  is  unnecessarily  long,  even  for  the  best  and 
strongest  crews  ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
it  shortened,  although  it  may  bo  true  that,  in  the  majority  of 
these  races,  the  result  can  be  predicted  with  tolerable  confidence 


after  the  first  two  miles.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  this  respect, 
racing  differs  on  the  river  and  on  the  turf.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  in  general  who  should  venture  to  name  the  winner,  even  out 
of  two  horses,  before  the  course  has  been  half  run.  Almost 
always  the  great  struggle  occurs  in  the  last  half  mile  ;  and  the 
rule  often  laid  down  in  boat-races,  to  take  the  lead  and  keep  it, 
finds  very  little  favour  among  the  most  successful  of  modern 
jockeys.  In  a  long  race,  any  horse  which  takes  a  decided  lead  at 
starting  is  usually  looked  upon  as  having  given  away  his  chance, 
whereas  a  boat’s  crew  which  has  once  got  well  in  front  seldom 
loses.  But,  although  wo  think  this  observation  holds  good  gene¬ 
rally,  there  have  been  within  a  few  years  some  splendid  examples 
to  the  contrary,  and  they  make,  when  they  occur,  by  far  the  finest 
races.  We  should  be  sorry  if  the  prospect  of  such  finishes  as  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  University  races  were  to  be  diminished  by 
the  adoption  of  a  short  course.  But  for  the  races  between  Eton 
and  Westminster,  we  are  convinced  that  the  distance  from  Putney 
to  Chiswick  is  quite  enough.  Even  over  the  shortened  course,  the 
danger  to  growing  youths  of  excessive  training  and  efforts  too 
violent  for  immature  powers  should  never  be  left  out  of  view  by 
those  seniors  whose  influence  has  been  used  to  revive  these  inter¬ 
esting  contests.  Arguments  analogous  to  those  urged  against 
two-year-old  racing  upon  the  turf  may  be  employed  against  all 
boat-racing  among  boys ;  and,  within  proper  limits,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  arguments  are  justly  applicable.  But  upon  this 
matter  experience  is  the  only  safe  guide.  We  have  the  high 
authority  of  Admiral  Kous  for  the  assertion  that  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  race-horses  now  bred  are  damaged  by  their  premature 
exertions.  Yet,  if  such  men  as  Admiral  llous  managed  them,  even 
two-year-old  races  might  prevail  to  some  extent  without  injury. 
It  is  the  short-sighted  cupidity  of  the  majority  of  horse-owners 
which  is  undermining  the  finest  qualities  of  the  English  racers. 
But  we  may  confidently  trust  that  the  efforts  of  high-bred  English 
youths  will  always  be  moderated  by  kind  and  wise  advisers,  who 
will  not  risk  the  soundness  of  the  man  in  order  to  produce  pre¬ 
cocity  in  the  boy.  Of  contests  thus  regulated,  the  public  will 
always  be  delighted  witnesses.  They  will  applaud  the  skill  and 
strength  by  which  Eton  won  this  race,  and  they  will  also  welcome 
with  even  more  enthusiasm  such  a  crew  as  the  gallant  little 
Westminsters  contending  against  overwhelming  odds. 


REVIEWS. 


MR.  DRUMMOND’S  SPEECHES  AND  PAMPHLETS* 

ME.  DllUMMOND  is  one  of  the  few  eminent  persons  lately 
deceased  whose  life  it  would  be  worth  while  to  write. 
Many  of  his  contemporaries  exercised  greater  influence  in  public 
affairs  ;  some  may  have  been  better  speakers  ;  and  most  of  them 
were  less  liable  to  take  eccentric  views  of  any  practical  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Drummond  was  thoroughly  original  in 
character  and  genius,  and  he  was  essentially  a  humorist  in  the 
obsolete  as  well  as  in  the  current  sense  of  the  word.  Full  of 
fancies,  of  theories,  of  prejudices,  and  a  zealous  preacher  of  para¬ 
doxes  as  well  as  of  secondary  or  neglected  truths,  he  was  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  droll  and  unexpected  effect  which  was  often  pro. 
duced  by  the  display  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy.  The  singular  grace 
of  his  language,  and  the  refined  dignity  of  his  appearance  and 
bearing,  gave  an  additional  zest  to  the  quaint  and  homely 
sagacity  of  his  attacks  and  repartees,  and  to  the  oddity  of  the 
whimsical  view  which  he  generally  contrived  to  take  of  every 
subject  of  debate.  No  professed  joker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
could  occasionally  produce  heartier  bursts  of  laughter,  and  the 
comic  force  of  his  epigrams  and  personalities  was  increased  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  proceeded  from  a  versatile  political 
theorist,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  grave  religious  enthu¬ 
siast.  In  public  life,  and  perhaps  in  private  society,  Mr. 
Drummond’s  extraordinary  intellectual  qualities  were  insuffi¬ 
ciently  appreciated  by  common  observers.  His  arguments 
seemed  capricious,  his  facts  might  sometimes  be  thought  apocry¬ 
phal,  and  his  conclusions,  however  logical,  never  precisely  coin¬ 
cided  with  opinions  which  were  likely  to  be  generally  adopted. 
Isolated  truths,  not  exactly  applicable  to  immediate  necessities, 
interspersed  with  individual  crotchets  and  fallacies,  present  little 
attraction  to  commonplace  minds.  Even  in  conversation,  a 
certain  conformity  and  a  show  of  practical  utility  are  necessary 
to  secure  attention  and  respect,  and  in  public  discussion  elaborate 
refinements  and  personal  eccentricities  of  thought  are  reasonably 
regarded  as  a  waste  of  time.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  in 
Mr.  Drummond  the  combination  of  wit  and  humour  which  was  as 
broadly  popular  in  its  expression  as  it  was  subtle  in  its  motives 
and  intellectual  associations.  The  less  easy  task  of  following  the 
devious  thread  of  his  reasoning  was  seldom  attempted  by  the 
majority  of  his  hearers,  yet  it  was  evident  that  his  most  para¬ 
doxical  propositions  were  always  deduced  by  a  logical  process 
from  some  general  principle.  It  was  often  remarked  that  his 
Parliamentary  votes  bore  no  visible  relation  to  the  arguments 
by  which  they  were  preceded,  for  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
generally  satisfied  himself  that  the  question  before  the  House 
involved  an  irrelevant  or  immaterial  issue.  Although  he  was 

*  Speeches  in  Parliament,  and  some  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  of  the 
late  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  Edited  by  Lord  Lovaino.  London:  Boswortlr 
and  Harrison,  i860. 
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,  easily  induced  to  interest  himself  in  the  popular  topic  of  the  day, 

!  he  was  led  aside  by  the  first  theory  which  he  started  in  the 
I,  course  of  the  discussion,  and  afterwards  he  followed  out  for  his 
own  satisfaction  some  collateral  inquiry,  until  at  last  he  was 
j  compelled  to  vote  at  random.  The  praiseworthy  conciseness  of 
his  speeches  rendered  his  rapid  perception  of  consequences  and 
analogies  still  more  unintelligible  to  a  careless  audience. 

A  skittish  thoroughbred  harnessed  to  a  plough  would  affect  the 
j  agricultural  eye  with  a  sense  of  anomaly  and  disproportion.  The 
:  cart-horses  have  not  more  strength,  and  they  have  much  less 
spirit,  but  their  pull  on  the  traces  is  steady  and  continuous,  and 
|  they  give  the  driver  no  unnecessary  trouble.  It  is  only  the 

I  curious  idler  who  has  leisure  to  observe  the  shape  and  the  action 
which  seem  at  the  moment  to  have  no  immediate  use.  Mr. 
Drummond’s  fine  understanding  was  always  seeking  and  finding 
exercise  for  itself,  although  it  might  seem  to  be  unprofitably 
employed  in  its  relations  to  ordinary  affairs.  In  intellectual 
character  he  resembled  one  of  the  two  or  three  ideal  men  of  genius 
who  have  been  created  since  the  first  origin  of  fiction.  Mr. 
Drummond  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
an  active  politician,  familiar  from  his  boyhood  with  all  the  best 
society  in  Europe.  Mr.  Shandy,  a  retired  Turkey  merchant, 
lived  in  a  remote  country  village,  with  no  literary  resource  except 
a  few  old  Latin  treatises  on  the  absurdest  and  most  out-of-the- 
way  subjects.  Both  philosophers  created  an  imaginative  and  logical 
world  of  their  own,  and  both  found  in  their  theories  a  satisfaction 
and  interest  which  were  incomprehensible  to  the  vulgar  around 
them.  If  Mr.  Shandy  had  been  a  theologian,  a  political  econo¬ 
mist,  and  an  aristocratic  member  of  Parliament,  he  would  have 
vindicated  the  Church  of  Home  and  at  the  same  time  denounced 
its  priesthood,  and  he  might  probably  have  proposed  to  raise,  by  a 
tax  on  the  import  of  cotton  wool,  a  fund  to  enable  all  the  master 
manufacturers  to  emigrate.  Confined  to  the  study  of  Slawken- 
bergius,  Mr.  Drummond  would,  above  all  men,  have  luxuriated 
in  the  theory  of  noses.  The  consolation  which  Mr.  Shandy  found 
in  his  distress  when  his  son  had  been  christened  by  a  wrong 
name,  would  have  been  admirably  suited  to  his  antitype.  The 
civil  lawyers  diverted  the  attention  of  the  unhappy  father  by 
proving  that  his  child  was  no  relation  to  Mrs.  Shandy;  and  the 
opportunity  of  reading  to  the  House  of  Commons  long  Latin 
quotations  from  Liguori  was  to  Mr.  Drummond  almost  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Papal  aggression.  In  the 
fiction,  it  was  convenient  and  amusing  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the 
paradoxes  and  oddities  of  an  intellect  which  was  nevertheless 
singularly  vigorous  and  subtle.  The  Shandy  of  real  life,  although 
he  might  be  fanciful  and  eccentric,  was  the  most  direct  aud 
effective  of  controversialists  when  his  theories  happened  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  conclusions  of  common  sense.  The  engine  was 
powerful  and  in  perfect  order,  although  it  was  liable,  through 
frequent  misarrangement  of  the  points,  to  run  off  on  a  siding. 

The  political  essays  and  pamphlets  which  form  the  second 
volume  of  Lord  Lovaine’s  compilation,  although  they  are  full  of 
ability  and  ingenuity,  will  be  found  far  less  interesting  than  the 
speeches.  It  is  impossible  to  read  controversial  publications  of 
thirty  q r  forty  years  ago ;  but  a  cursory  inspection  of  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond's  writings  will  show  that  he  entertained  many  sound  views 
on  economical  and  political  questions,  although  he  had  a  tendency 
to  abandon  his  opinions  when,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  they  became 
generally  popular.  He  was  an  early  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  metallic  currency,  and  an  enemy  of  rotten  boroughs  down  to 
the  date  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  seems  only  to  have  been  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Corn-laws  about  the  year  1846,  and  even  when  they 
were  repealed,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  they  could 
never  be  re-enacted.  His  principal  objection  to  Free-trade  was 
founded  on  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  manufacturing  prosperity. 
In  one  or  more  of  his  pamphlets,  Mr.  Drummond  described  him¬ 
self  as  an  old  Tory,  but  the  title  was  only  applicable  when  all 
parties  in  the  country  had  become  more  or  less  saturated  with 
liberal  theories.  His  natural  antagonism  was  directed  not  against 
innovation  or  improvement,  but  against  cant,  and  against  that 
popular  unanimity  which  partakes  so  largely  of  the  same  character. 
Like  other  men  of  irregular  genius,  Mr.  Drummond  became 
more  eccentric  and  humorous  as  he  advanced  in  life. 

The  pamphlets,  commencing  forty  years  ago,  are  comparatively 
solid  and  businesslike.  The  speeches,  dating  from  his  return  to 
Parliamentary  life  in  1847,  are  brilliant,  original,  and  entirely 
unaffected  by  ordinary  prejudices  and  conventionalities.  In 
many  instances  they  must  have  been  beside  the  purpose  of  the 
debate  ;  but  they  contain  more  striking  aphorisms,  more  pregnant 
epigrams,  more  pointed  statements  of  abstract  truth  than  the 
collective  eloquence  of  a  dozen  Ministers  and  leaders  of  Oppo¬ 
sition.  It  might  be  expected  that  so  acute  and  original  a  mind 
would  provide  for  itself  a  suitable  mode  of  expression ;  and 
Mr.  Drummond’s  language  is  remarkable  for  its  idiomatic  felicity 
and  force.  The  writers  and  statesmen  whom  he  most  frequently 
quotes  are  those  who  have  something  in  common  with  himself — 
especially  Cobbett,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Mr.  Carlyle.  Some 
passages  in  his  speeches — especially  when  he  discussed  Free-trade 
or  the  Malt-tax — might  have  been  taken  from  the  Political 
Register ;  and  he  entirely  shared  in  Cobbett’s  preference  for  the 
old-fashioned  English  drink  over  modern  slops  and  infusions. 
In  the  innumerable  debates  on  the  Malt-tax,  he  always  confined 
himself  to  the  single  objection  that  the  duty  made  the  labourer’s 
beverage  dear  and  bad.  He  liked  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons 
how  one  of  his  friends  killed  a  cat  with  the  sediment  of  a  pot  of 


porter,  and  how  another  poisoned  his  pigs  with  grains  from  a 
brewery : — • 

In  fact,  except  in  private  homes,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  beer  to  be  had. 
If  you  choose  to  buy  the  blacking  which  is  sold  in  this  town,  and  called  beer, 
you  must  take  the  consequences.  Unless  you  can  give  the  labourer  facilities 
for  malting  and  brewing  in  his  own  home  you  can  do  nothing  for  him.  I 
have  been  labouring  for  years  to  get  the  labourer  the  privilege  of  drinking 
his  own  beer,  ever  since  i  have  raised  my  voice  in  public  matters  ;  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so  till  my  point  has  been  gained.  I  will  have  a  starling  taught 
to  speak,  and  to  say  nothing  but  “beer,  beer.”  I  will  have  an  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Georgies,  and  will  have  in  it : — 

Beer,  veniente  die,  beer  decedente  canebat. 

His  genuine  love  of  fun  often  weakened  the  practical  effect  of 
bis  argument,  by  suggesting  to  the  dull  majority  of  his  audience 
the  erroneous  impression  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  in  earnest ; 
but  humorists  of  his  order  ai’e  more  solicitous  to  satisfy  and 
amuse  themselves  than  to  convince  prosaic  and  prosy  opponents. 
Mr.  Drummond  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the 
Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bill,  but  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  telling  Mr.  Spooner,  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
House,  that  “  he  had  better  get  rid  of  the  prohibited  degrees 
altogether,  and  marry  his  grandmother,  like  a  man.”  There  is 
admirable  drollery  in  the  application  of  the  ordinary  test  of 
manliness  to  a  thoroughgoing  adhesion  to  some  imaginary 
doctrine  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  The  celebrated  passage  from 
Gilray’s  caricature  about  the  pig  that  could  not  find  a  teat 
furnishes  another  instance  of  the  same  hearty  enjoyment  of  a 
homely  joke.  Lord  Lovaine  speaks,  probabljr  with  perfect 
justice,  of  “  the  lofty  and  generous  expansion  of  heart  which 
refused  to  recognise  any  man  as  an  enemy  after  the  battle  of 
debate  was  over.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Drummond  was 
thoroughly  generous  and  genial,  but  his  forgiveness  to  his  oppo¬ 
nents  must  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  had  almost  always  got  the  worst  of  the  contest.  The 
absence  of  all  reticence  in  the  utterance  of  truth  or  of  indi¬ 
vidual  opinions  would  have  given  him  a  great  advantage  in  con¬ 
troversy  even  if  he  had  not  been,  during  nearly  his  whole 
Parliamentary  career,  the  wittiest  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  his  theological  opponents,  in  particular,  lie  cer¬ 
tainly  owed  nothing.  His  speeches  on  questions  relating  to 
Eoman  Catholics  or  Jews  are  by  no  means  convincing,  but  they 
always  display  knowledge,  original  thought,  and  faculty  of 
wounding  an  adversary  on  the  vulnerable  point.  Sometimes, 
however,  his  humour  ran  away  with  his  discretion,  carrying  the 
speaker  somewhat  far  from  the  immediate  subject.  In  one  of 
the  Church-rate  debates  he  turned  aside  from  a  serious  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Establishment  to  administer  a  double-edged  cut 
to  the  Pope  and  to  Lord  Palmerston : — “  Some  time  ago  a  certain 
old  gentleman  in  Rome  bothered  himself  about  the  immaculate 
conception  of  a  woman  who  has  been  dead  for  centuries ;  but 
since  my  noble  friend  has  answered  for  the  immaculate  conception 
of  all  the  babies  in  Romsey,  he  will  no  doubt  settle  the  Church- 
rate  question  also.”  A  well-selected  list  of  extracts  from  the 
volume  of  speeches  would  be  more  amusing  than  any  summary 
of  their  contents.  To  those  who  take  a  stronger  interest  in  character 
and  intellectual  power  than  in  Parliamentary  tactics  or  in  the 
public  business  of  a  former  generation,  Mr.  Drummond’s  speeches 
will  be  more  attractive  than  the  judicious  orations  of  Peel  or  the 
clever  rhetorical  exercitations  of  Macaulay. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  FRANCE* 

TTTHEN  the  first  Napoleon  assumed  the  Imperial  crown, 
i  t  there  was  a  question  whether  he  should  take  the  title  of 
Empereur  des  Franfais,  or  Empereur  des  Gaulois.  He  deter¬ 
mined,  as  we  know,  on  the  former — partly  from  a  desire  to  repair 
the  broken  links  of  the  national  continuity,  and  connect  his  new 
dynasty  with  its  predecessors,  but  partly,  perhaps,  with  an  eye 
to  the  regions  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  had  once  formed  the 
patrimony  of  the  Frankish  princes,  and  constituted  an  integral 
portion  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  convenient,  however,  for  historians  and  ethnologers,  and 
possibly  for  politicians  also,  if  he  had  revived  the  ancient  and 
appropriate  name  of  Gaul.  The  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Gauls 
might  have  satisfied  a  large  ambition ;  for  the  Gauls  extended, 
in  the  time  of  Cmsar,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rubicon,  and  to  this 
day  the  prevalence  of  the  Celtic  blood  is  recognised  in  its  pris¬ 
tine  vigour  almost  to  the  full  extent  of  the  limits  it  then  reached. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  expunge  the  text  of  Ca:sar,  who  says  plainly 
that  there  were  many  German  tribes  intermingled  with  the  Gauls 
in  Belgium,  and  we  know  that  there  was  a  strong  infusion  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  blood  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  Britain  and  in 
Northern  Italy.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  invasions  and  conquests 
of  Goths  and  Alemans,  of  Franks  and  Burgundians,  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  Celtic  race,  at  least  to  the  Meuse  and  Moselle,  is 
undeniable.  Though  the  modern  Gauls,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Adour,  choose  to  denominate  themselves  from  a  handful  of  Ger¬ 
man  interlopers,  the  Frankish  element  in  their  population,  as 
shown  in  their  language,  religion,  and  manners,  is  almost  wholly 
imperceptible.  In  fact,  while  the  Northern  Germans,  who  over¬ 
ran  Britain,  completely  replaced  the  earlier  inhabitants,  which 
they  did  the  more  easily  because  the  Roman-Britons  had  just 
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before  been  almost  exterminated  by  tbe  Piets  and  Scots- — while 
the  Southern  Germans  who  crossed  the  Danube  nearly  effaced 
the  vestiges  of  Celtic  occupation  in  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and 
Salza,  and  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  population 
of  the  Cisalpine — while  even  the  Visigoths  succeeded  in  leaving 
deep  traces  of  their  transient  conquest  of  Spain— the  Franks  have 
left  no  tokens  of  themselves  in  Gaul  of  any  importance,  except, 
strange  to  say,  that  of  their  name.  Now  the  Normans  had  far 
more  claim  to  give  the  name  of  Normandy  to  England  or  to 
Sicily  than  the  companions  of  Clovis  to  impress  the  designation 
of  France  upon  the  great  country  between  the  Ehine  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  Normans  made  our  island  their  own.  From  one  end 
to  another  they  parcelled  it  out  among  themselves,  extruding  or 
extirpating  the  Saxon  possessors,  and  retaining  for  centuries  the 
use  of  their  own  language  and  manners  in  the  midst  of  a  cowed 
but  hostile  population.  The  Gallo-Eomans,  on  the  other  hand, 
wearied  with  intestine  divisions,  or  destitute  of  all  confidence  in 
themselves,  received  their  German  conquerors  as  patrons,  and 
capitulated  on  favourable  terms.  The  Franks  accepted  the  Gallo- 
Eoman  religion  on  the  spot,  and  all  the  ideas  and  manners 
which  followed  in  its  train,  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
native  races,  and  speedily  lost  all  traces  of  their  old  Teutonic 
descent. 

To  trace  the  movements  of  the  population  within  the  old 
Gaulish  limits,  and  to  define  with  accuracy  the  occasional  ad¬ 
vance  or  retrogression  of  encroaching  elements,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  an  historian  of  ancient  Gaul. 
Hence  emerges  a  cognate  question,  never  yet  decided,  but  well 
worthy  of  careful  examination  by  the  lights  of  modern  knowledge, 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  a  common  opinion  among  antiquarians,  that  these  in¬ 
stitutions  are  legitimately  derived  from  the  Eomans,  and  this  view 
has  been  generally  embraced  by  French  writers.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  not  wanting  learned  men,  more  commonly  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  who  contend  that  the  self-government 
of  the  mediaeval  burghs  was  due  to  the  free  institutions  of  the 
German  conquerors.  Niebuhr  and  Savigny,  in  their  excessive  de¬ 
votion  to  Eoman  law  and  history,  have  thrown  the  weight  of  their 
names  into  the  scale  of  the  Eomanizers.  It  may  be  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suggest  a  distinction.  If  the  Gallo-Eomans  surrendered 
to  the  Franks  with  hardly  a  struggle,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
terms  of  their  surrender  implied  the  retention  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  national  institutions  ;  and  therefore  we  should  infer 
that  the  franchises  of  the  Gaulish  cities  were  really  Eoman.  But 
in  Southern  Germany  and  the  north  of  Italy,  where  the  waves 
of  conquest  were  more  tierce  and  sweeping,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  old  imperial  customs  were  far  more  generally  obliterated. 
That  such  was  the  case  in  our  own  island  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Eoman  municipia  in  Britain  were 
levelled  to  the  ground  during  the  terrible  interval  between 
the  departure  of  the  last  legion  and  the  reconstruction  of  an 
organized  society  under  the  Saxons.  Another  century  of  interne¬ 
cine  hostility  between  the  remnant  of  the  older  races  and  the 
new  comers  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Eoman  civilization 
and  obliteration  of  the  Eoman  ideas.  Our  English  municipal 
autonomy,  which  grew  through  ages  of  depression  till  it  balanced 
the  power  of  kings  and  barons,  was  assuredly  not  an  inheritance 
from  the  Eoman  Empire,  but  the  genuine  product  of  our  bold 
Teutonic  independence. 

Here,  then,  are  two  questions  of  race  and  manners,  for  the 
solution,  or  at  least  for  the  investigation,  of  which  we  should 
look  with  interest  to  a  new  History  of  France ;  and  we  are  dis¬ 
appointed  at  finding,  in  the  work  before  us,  the  first  despatched 
offhand  in  a  note  of  five  lines,  and  the  other  briefly  and  slightly 
noticed,  with  little  appearance  of  the  writer  being  aw7are  of 
its  intrinsic  importance,  or  of  the  intelligent  discussions  to  which 
it  has  given  rise.  The  work  of  Air.  Parke  Godwin  is  not  a  philo¬ 
sophical  nor  an  original  book,  though  we  readily  admit  its  merit 
as  an  elaborate  compilation,  and  its  value  as  a  repository  of 
historical  facts.  The  author’s  name  is,  we  believe,  new  in  lite¬ 
rature,  and  we  welcome  -with  pleasure  his  spirited  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  w ork  on  a  great  subject.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  the  English  language  should  have  hitherto  "produced  no 
general  history  of  France  of  more  than  fourth-rate  value,  and 
that  no  attempt  of  the  kind  should  have  been  made  among  us 
since  the  great  revival  of  historical  composition  in  the  school  of 
Hume  and  Eobertson,  Ferguson,  Gillies,  Watson,  Henry,  Mit- 
ford,  and  Eankin.  The  History  of  France  by  the  last-named  of 
these  writers  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  has 
retained  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  well-furnished  libraries  only 
from  the  total  absence  of  a  competitor  in  our  own  language. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  when  historical  composition  has 
revived  with  so  much  vigour  among  writers  of  English  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  emulate  the  native  historians,  numerous  and  excellent 
as  they  are,  in  this  interesting  field,  and  to  execute  a  history  of 
France  more  worthy  of  a  standard  reputation  than  the  meritorious 
but  slight  compilations  of  Eankin  and  Crowe.  Mr.  Godwin’s 
plan  is  comprehensive  and  exhaustive.  He  anticipates  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  six  ponderous  volumes,  each  of  which  shall  embrace 
the  review  of  a  distinct  period,  and  shall  constitute  in  some 
degree  a  work  complete  in  itself.  The  first  volume,  now  before 
us,  gives  the  history  of  Ancient  Gaul,  and  ends  with  the  period 
of  Charlemagne;  the  second  will  bear  the  title  of  Feudal  France, 
and  close  with  St.  Louis;  these  will  be  followed  by  France 


during  the  National,  Civil,  and  Religious  Wars;  by  France 
under  the  Great  Ministries;  by  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.; 
and  finally  by  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  From  the 
specimen  before  us  we  may  expect  that  the  information  given 
will  be  exceedingly  full,  and  at  the  same  time  sedulously  con¬ 
densed  ;  that  it  will  embrace  particulars  not  of  the  political 
history  only,  but  of  society,  literature,  and  ideas ;  and  that  the 
judgments  pronounced  will  be  manly,  sensible,  and  temperate. 
The  style  will  be  vigorous  and  clear,  though  tinged  with  a  little 
American  inflation  aud  roughness ;  the  disquisitions  will  be 
learned,  the  narrative  flowing,  and  the  descriptions  not  deficient 
in  pieturesqueness  and  spirit. 

These  are  great  and  comprehensive  merits,  and  seem  almost 
to  preclude  the  suggestion  of  any  qualification ;  yet  the  intel¬ 
ligent  reader  will  not,  we  think,  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
book.  Our  historians  may  generally  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  are  formed  by  two  distinct  processes.  In  the 
one  case,  the  writer’s  attention  has  been  first  directed  to  the 
literature  of  a  particular  country  ;  from  its  literature  he  is  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  reflect  upon  its  manners,  its  laws,  its  antiquities,  its 
sentiments,  and  ideas,  until  by  degrees  its  history  rises  in  all  its 
parts  before  him,  and  he  embodies  in  a  formal  composition  the 
views  on  which  he  has  so  long  dwelt  of  its  social  and  political 
rise  and  progress,  decline  and  fall.  It  is  in  some  of  our  ancient 
histories,  and  eminently  in  Gibbon’s,  that  we  can  most  distinctly 
trace  this  spontaneous  development  of  the  fruit  from  the  stem  ; 
but  we  may  also  specify  Lord  Macaulay’s  unfinished  work  as  an 
instance  of  this  class  of  writers,  who  give  utterance  to  the  fulness 
of  their  information,  who  speak  because  they  know,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  seize  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  command  his  interest 
in  a  far  different  degree  from  the  historiographers  and  compilers 
- — the  men  who  deliberately  choose  their  subject,  and  get  it  up  in 
order  to  write  upon  it.  We  have  such  men  also  among  us — some 
of  them  men  of  great  attainments  and  high  powers,  and  who  go 
far  towards  attaining  the  level  of  the  true  masters  ;  but,  difficult 
as  it  may  sometimes  be  to  point  out  the  shade  of  difference  which 
constitutes  their  inferiority,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  it  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  reading  public  and  the  general  verdict  of  their 
contemporaries.  It  is  in  this  class  that  we  are  constrained  to 
place  the  author  before  us.  He  says,  indeed,  himself,  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  that  he  began  the  study  of  French  history  and  carried  it  on 
through  many  compilations  and  abridgments  before  he  had 
acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  We  cannot 
understand  how  any  one  could  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  people,  still  less  how  he  could  get  an  insight  into  their 
feelings  and  character,  without  a  long  familiarity  with  their  lite¬ 
rature.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  Air.  Godwin  has  in  his 
later  years  attained  a  competent  intimacy  with  the  poets  and 
dramatists,  the  moralists  and  preachers,  the  writers  of  letters 
and  memoirs,  as  well  as  with  the  professed  historians  and  anti¬ 
quarians  of  the  country  he  proposes  to  portray.  With  this  latter 
class  of  writers,  indeed,  his  text  and  notes  lay  claim  to  an  exten¬ 
sive  acquaintance ;  but  we  well  know  that  a  writer  who  has 
Guizot,  the  Thierrys,  Michelet,  Fauriel,  and  Martin  open  before 
him  may  be  led,  with  little  labour  and  no  genuine  research,  to  all 
the  authorities  requisite  for  a  statement  of  every  known  fact  of 
ancient  Gaulish  history. 

How  far  Mr.  Godwin  has  examined  the  real  sources  of  his  history 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  he  has  been  thus 
guided  to  them  by  the  common  books  which  every  one  has  at 
hand,  and  has  not  discovered  them  for  himself,  or  taken  an  inde¬ 
pendent  course  of  study.  Nor,  however  freely  he  has  used  his 
second-hand  guides,  and  however  much  he  has  borrowed  of  his 
views,  and  perhaps  even  of  his  language,  from  them,  have  we 
any  reason  to  complain,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  him,  of  an  undue 
suppression  of  his  obligations  to  such  writers  as  those  we  have 
mentioned.  The  Guizots  and  Thierrys  are  as  well  known  among 
the  learned  in  America  as  in  England,  and  it  is  a  discreet  mag- 
nimity  that  acknowledges  the  debt  it  owes  to  them.  But  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  method  of  writing  history 
is  unfortunately  confirmed  by  an  instance  of  appropriation  which 
is  not  acknowledged  at  all.  Mr.  Alerivale’s  History  of  the 
Romans  goes  in  some  detail  into  the  affairs  of  the  Gauls,  and 
Caesar’s  campaigns  among  them,  and  refers  abundantly  to 
Amed6e  Thierry’s  excellent  works  on  those  subjects,  as  well  as 
to  the  original  authorities.  Now,  it  happened  that  in  reading  Mr. 
Godwin’s  book  our  attention  was  caught  by  a  piece  of  descrip¬ 
tion  with  which  we  thought  we  were  familiar.  We  turned  to 
the  History  of  the  Romans,  and  to  our  surprise  there  we  found 
it  almost  word  for  word.  Our  suspicions  excited,  we  prosecuted 
the  comparison  further,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  show 
that  throughout  his  account  of  early  Gaulish  affairs,  Mr.  Godwin 
had  Mr.  Merivale’s  book  open  before  him,  and  transcribed  or 
applied,  as  occasion  served,  not  text  only,  but  notes  and  refe¬ 
rences,  without  stint  or  scruple.  Thierry  was  at  hand,  and 
Thierry  might  have  answered  his  purpose  better,  but  either 
French  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  our  appropriator  as  English,  or 
the  History  of  the  Romans  offered  less  chance  of  discovery  in 
America  than  the  Hisloire  des  Gaulois,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Godw  in  preferred  “  annexing”  the  one  rather  than  the  other. 

“  The  mountain  sheep  were  sweeter, 

But  the  meadow  sheep  were  fatter ; 

And  so  we  deemed  it  meeter 
To  carry  off  the  latter.” 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  from  first  to  last  Mr. 
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j[  Godwin  makes  no  acknowledgment  of  the  liberties  lie  has  taken 
■with  Mr.  Merivale’s  book,  nor  once  mentions  his  name, 
f  We  will  not  weary  the  reader,  but  possibly  we  may  amuse 
him,  by  showing  how  easily  history  in  the  style  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  with  all  its  pomp  of  reference  and  parade  of 
I  j  learning,  may  be  written  : — 

Mebivale,  i..  343. — The  enumeration  of  the  slain  is  given  with  great 

I  variations  by  different  historians.  The  whole  horde  was,  in  fact,  annihilated ; 
and  the  dead,  lying  unburied  upon  the  field,  gave  to  it  the  frightful  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  Putrid  Plain,  which  seems  still  to  be  retained  in  the  name  of 
Pourri&res,  a  village  which  marks  the  spot.  The  husbandman,  it  is  said, 
fenced  his  vineyards  with  the  bones  of  the  giants  of  the  North;  but  the 
i  greater  portion  of  the  ghastly  mass  sauk  gradually  into  the  soil,  and  the 
fields  on  which  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton  fought  and  fell  on  that  terrible  day 
became  celebrated  for  their  rank  fertility. 

Godwin,  p.  65.— A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barbarians  lay  dead  on  tho 
field.  Their  hosts  were,  in  fact,  annihilated.  Tho  remains  of  the  killed, 

■  left  to  rot  upon  the  soil,  lent  to  it  a  ghastly  fertility,  and  the  name  of  the 
Putrid  Plains  ;  and  it  was  told  that  in  long  after  years  the  vine-dressers  of 
the  Rhone  sides  were  accustomed  still  to  prop  their  stalks  with  the  bones. 
Merivale,  ii.,  34. — He  arrived  in  front  of  Noviodunum  in  time  to  hear 
;  tho  last  crash  of  the  sinking  bridge,  and  see  the  devouring  fames  rise 

It  triumphantly  beyond  it . But  a  spot  was  discovered  where  tho  Loire 

d  could  be  forded  by  wading  to  the  armpits. 

Godwin,  p.  93. — But  his  messengers  arrived  at  Noviodunum.  .  .  .  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  last  plank  of  the  bridge  leading  to  it  fall  crackling  into 
the  stream,  and  to  sea  the  last  roof  of  the  fair  and  flourishing  city  devoured 
by  the  flames  ....  be  unexpectedly  turned  about,  forded  the  Loire  up  to 
the  armpits  of  bis  soldiers. 

Mebivale,  i.,  556. — The  barbarians  mustered  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  galleys,  with  which  they  sailed  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mor- 
hihan  to  meet  the  armament  of  Brutus. 

Godwin,  p.  83. — They . sallied  forth  gaily  to  meet  it  from  the 

mouths  of  the  Morbihan  with  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  sail, 

where,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  variation  is  no  improvement. 
There  is  but  one  outlet  to  the  Morbihan. 

Merivale,  ibid. — The  ponderous  sails  soon  brought  the  masts  by  the 
board,  and  they  (the  vessels)  thus  became  unmanageable. 

Godwin,  ibid. — The  vessels  of  the  Yeneti  were  rendered  unmanageable. 
Mebivale,  ibid,  note. — The  local  traditions  assign  the  site  of  Ccesar’s 
camp,  from  which  he  observed  the  sea-fight  between  Brutus  and  the  Veneti, 
to  a  spot  between  the  point  of  Quiberon  and  the  promontory  of  Rhuys  (Daru, 
Hist,  de  Bretagne,  i.,  38),  in  which  case  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  city  of 
that  people  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  a  very  curious  essay, 
iu  th Memoires  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires,  ii.,  335,  seems  to  provo  that 
tho  city  in  question  lay  at  tho  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan. 

Godwin,  ibid,  note. — Daru  (Hist,  de  Bretagne,  i.,  38)  refers,  according  to 
the  local  traditions,  the  site  of  Caesar’s  camp,  whence  he  observed  the  sea- 
fight,  to  a  spot  somewhere  between  Quiberon  and  Rlmys,  so  that  the  town 
must  have  been  in  that  vicinity.  But  a  writer  (in  Memoires  de  la  Society 
des  Antiquaires,  ii.,  3*5)  argues  that  the  town  lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Mor¬ 
bihan,  &c. 

Thus  far  tho  later  writer  lias  followed  accurately  in  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  footsteps,  but  at  last  his  good  genius  fails  him  and  he 
slips. 

Mr.  Merivale  (i.,  407),  speaking  of  Caesar’s  visit  to  Lucca, 
“according  to  the  ancient  orthography  Luca,”  says: — 

Consulars  and  officials  of  every  grade  thronged  the  narrow  streets  of 
a  provincial  watering-place.  A  hundred  and  twenty  lictors  might  be  counted 
at  (be  pro-consul’s  door,  while  two  hundred  personages  of  senatorial  rank, 
nearly  one-half  of  (he  order,  paid  their  court  at  his  levees. 

Godwin,  p.  83. — His  vacations  the  pro-consul  commonly  passed  at  Luca 

(now  Lucca)  a  provincial  watering-place  on  the  confines  of  Liguria . 

Tho  little  village  was  crowded  by  suppliants  and  partisans  whenever  he  was 
present.  A  hundred  and  twenty  lictors  guarded  his  door,  and,  of  the  two 
hundred  senatorials  of  Pome,  more  (ban  half  were  at  times  to  be  seen  at 
his  parties. 

Here  the  transcriber  lias  copied  bis  passage  wrongly,  and  assigned 
two  hundred  for  the  whole  number  of  the  Roman  Senate — an 
error  which  could  hardly  be  made  by  one  of  our  schoolboys, 
besides  mistaking  the  functions  of  the  lictors,  which  is  just  such 
an  error  as  a  schoolboy  would  be  likely  to  make. 

We  had  marked  other  parallelisms  for  citation,  hut  these  are 
enough.  We  must,  however,  add  further,  that  Mr  Godwin 
betrays  an  apparent  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Latin  language, 
which  is  of  some  importance  for  examining  the  early  history  of 
France.  Thus,  when  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  the  dominions 
of  Clovis  were  divided  among  his  sons  aqua  lance,  Mr.  Godwin 
translates  the  expression  “in  equal  lances,”  and  remarks  that  he 
is  puzzled  to  understand  the  principle  of  the  arrangement. 
His  rendering  of  a  well-known  passage  in  Lucan,  on  the  sacred 
grove  of  the  Druids,  would  not  pass  muster  in  the  Civil  Service 
examination.  We  cannot  venture  to  accuse  him  of  ignorance  of 
French,  but  the  vast  number  of  errors  which  occur  in  his  cita¬ 
tions,  even  if  they  are  merely  clerical  or  typographical,  show 
at  least  a  want  of  that  familiarity  with  the  language  which 
sharpens  the  eye  to  detect  the  slightest  variations  from  the  forms 
it  is  accustomed  to.  Thus  we  find,  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  a 
few  sheets  only,  Pourriere  (Pourrieres),  Champs  Pourri,  Beauiis 
(Beaune),  Puys  de  D6me,  Hist,  des  Frangaise,  les  anciens 
Irlandaise,  Theroane,  Blaye.s.  Similar  inaccuracies  occur  indeed 
in  citations  from  other  languages.  Thus  we  have  Morganatic. 
Allebroges,  Menapjbii,  cateias,  Veremandui,  Fonteio,  Vfcelke, 
Fuciivus,  Usipjtfii,  Batfvi,  Eumenews,  untersuc&en,  die  urbe 
wokners  Hispaniens.  While  we  acknowledge  the  great  fund  of 
information  which  he  lays  clearly  and  graphically  before  us, 
Mr.  Godwin  cannot  complain  of  our  putting  the  reader  on  his 
guard  against  the  constitutional  carelessness  which  these  accu¬ 
mulated  blunders  seem  to  indicate. 


LESLIE’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  RECOLLECTIONS* 

Mil.  LESLIE  lias  been  fortunate  in  bis  editor.  His  Auto¬ 
biographical  Becolleclions,  indeed,  have  sufficient  interest 
and  sufficient  literary  merit  to  have  secured  for  themselves  a 
|  wide  popularity  ;  but  tho  book  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor 
:  for  the' excellent  critical  essay  prefixed,  and  for  the  judicious 
;  way  in  which  the  selections  from  the  author’s  correspondence 
i  have  been  strung  together  and  annotated.  It  is  a  singular 
1  literary  experience  to  have  become  the  editor  of  the  artistic  auto- 
|  biographies  of  two  men  so  different  as  the  reckless  suicide  Haydon 
and  the  gentle  and  honoured  Leslie.  Mr.  Taylor  contrasts  very 
forcibly  the  characters,  lives,  and  works  of  these  two  artists ; 
adjudging  to  the  former  a  loftier  aim  and  higher  powers,  deeper 
passion  and  richer  variety  of  genius,  but  claiming  for  the  latter 
all  the  respect  and  affection  which  a  blameless  life  and  conscien¬ 
tious  fulfilment  of  duty  can  deserve.  He  presents  us  with  the 
following  engaging  picture  of  Mr.  Leslie  : — 

In  Leslie  we  see  tho  man  of  cautious,  trustful,  respectful  nature  from  the 
first.  Slow  in  the  formation  of  his  judgment,  disposed  to  defer  to  others  in. 
his  art  anil  out  of  it,  but  strong  in  principle,  and  apt  to  hold  stubbornly  to 
convictions  once  grasped ;  not  given  to  court  notoriety  or  publicity,  and 
rather  shrinking  from  than  provoking  conflict;  asking  only  leave  to  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in  the  practice  of  the  unambitious  art  he  loved, 
among  the  quiet  friends  he  valued ;  equable,  affectionate,  self-respecting  to 
the  point  of  reserve  and  reticence;  valuing  good  taste  and  moderation  as 
much  in  art  as  in  manners ;  averse  to  exclusive  theories  or  loud-sounding 
assertion  in  all  forms ;  closing  a  happy,  peaceful,  and  honoured  life  by  the 
calm  and  courageous  death  of  a  Christian,  and  leaving  behind  him  pictures 
stamped  in  every  line  with  good  taste,  chastened  humour,  and  graceful  senti¬ 
ment — pictures  which  it  makes  us  happier,  gentler,  and  better  to  look  upon — 
pictures  which  help  us  to  love  good  books  more,  and  to  regard  our  fellow 
creatures  with  kindlier  eyes. 

We  willingly  express  our  agreement  with  this  view  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Leslie’s  pictures ;  but  we  can  scarcely  follow 
Mr.  Taylor  in  assigning  to  the  painter  a  very  distinguished  place 
in  the  history  of  modern  art.  It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  in  a 
sense — as  is  suggested  in  one  place — that  the  refinement,  and 
sentiment,  and  purity,  and  the  literary  associations  of  Leslie’s 
pictures  are  eminently  calculated  to  counteract  the  more 
material  influences  of  manufactures  and  commerce  “  among  the 
mills  of  Lancashire  and  the  smoking  forges  and  grimy  workshops 
of  Birmingham.”  But  the  writer  would  scarcely  contend  that 
the  higher  ideal  art  of  a  Dyce  or  a  Herbert,  a  Turner  or  an 
Overheck,  was  less  suited  to  elevate  aucl  ennoble  the  mind  than 
the  mediocrity  of  Leslie’s  pleasing  scenes  of  courtly  or  domestic 
life. 

The  picture  of  “  Sancho  aud  the  Duchess”  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar,  and  most  characteristic,  of  Leslie’s  works.  He  repeated 
it  three  times,  with  unimportant  variations,  and  one  copy  is  in 
the  Vernon  Gallery.  But  the  original,  at  Petwortk,  painted  for 
Lord  Egremont,  is,  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  judgment,  by  far  the  finest 
of  the  three  in  the  quality  of  colour.  Leslie  owed  everything  to 
the  patronage  of  that  eccentric  but  most  benevolent  nobleman  ; 
and  no  part  of  his  Personal  Recollections  is  more  interesting 
than  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  hospitalities  of  Pet- 
worth.  It  is  there  that  our  painter’s  works  are  to  be  seen  to 
best  advantage;  for  the  “Catherine  and  Petruchio”  of  the 
Sheepshanks  Collection  is  another  inferior  repetition  of  a  Pet- 
worth  original. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Leslie  very  early  discovered  the  bent 
and  scope  of  his  artistic  powers.  As  a  portrait  painter  he  was 
far  from  successful,  though  even  here  lie  was  better  than  in 
purely  ideal  art,  whether  the  subject  was  sacred  or  profane. 
But  as  an  illustrator  of  modern  classical  literature- — of  Shakspeare 
and  Cervantes,  Moliere  aud  Addison — he  has  had  few  equals. 
In  this  department  of  art  his  good  taste  and  genial  humour  had 
full  vent.  His  pictures  show  good  drawing,  and  clever  compo¬ 
sition,  careful  finish,  aud  harmonious,  if  not  vivid  colouring. 
No  one  will  deny  him  the  merits  of  happy  interpretation  of  his 
author,  great  spirit  and  freedom  of  design,  with  much  subtle 
truth  of  expression.  The  sentiment  is  always  refined  and  good; 
and  a  characteristic  brightness  and  cheerfulness  are  seldom, 
wanting  in  his  pictures.  The  latter  element,  in  the  landscape 
backgrounds  of  his  open-air  pictures,  was  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  Constable,  of  whose  style  Leslie  was  an  ardent 
admirer,  and  of  whom  he  was  the  successful  biographer. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  essay  describes,  briefly  but  vividly,  the  best 
known  works  of  Leslie,  and  especially  those  in  the  National 
Collection.  It  is  curious  that  all  the  three  repetitions  of  the  “Uncle 
Toby  and  Widow  Wadman”  now  belong  to  the  public,  having 
been  bequeathed  respectively  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  Mr.  Vernon, 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Bell.  We  are  told  that  Jack  Bannister,  the 
actor,  was  the  original  of  Uncle  Toby  in  this  humorous  picture. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  following  fair  summing  up 
of  Leslie’s  general  claims  as  a  painter : — 

Leslie’s  pictures  must,  I  apprehend,  be  classed  among  those  works  of  which 
the  expressional  qualities  will  always  in  popular  estimation  overbear  the 
technical  ones,  and  in  a  great  measure  render  all  but  artists  indifferent  to 
the  latter.  Had  he  but  united  the  power  of  colour  and  the  chiaroscuro  of 
the  Flemish  school  to  his  own  fine  humour,  refinement,  and  appreciation  of 
the  resources  of  art,  Leslie  would  have  taken  a  place  which  still  remains  for 
his  successors  to  fill  up  in  the  hierarchy  of  painting.  In  the  technical 
qualities,  however,  most  essential  to  the  rendering  of  expression,  Leslie’s  art. 


*  Autobiographical  Recollections  by  the  late  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  B. A. 
Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Essay  on  Leslie  as  an  Artist,  and  Selections  from 
his  Correspondence,  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.,  Editor  of  th«  “  Autobiography  of 
Haydon.”  3  vols.  London:  Murray,  i860. 
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for  most  of  us,  leaves  little  to  desire.  I  feel  confident  that  when  the  pictorial 
art  of  our  time  comes  to  be  compared  with  that  which  preceded  and  that 
which  will  follow  it,  Leslie’s  name  must  stand  honoured  for  the  prevailing 

resence  in  his  works  of  good  taste,  truth,  character,  humour,  grace,  and 

indliness,  aud  for  the  entire  absence  of  that  vulgarity,  bravado,  self-seeking, 
trick,  and  excess,  which  are  by  no  means  inseparable  from  great  attainments 
in  painting,  and  which  the  conditions  of  modern  art  arc  but  too  apt  to 
engender  and  to  foster. 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  Leslie’s  own  autobiographical  reminis¬ 
cences.  lie  was  bom  in  London,  in  October,  1794,  of  American 
parents.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  had  emigrated  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  early  in  the  last  century.  Ilis  father,  a 
clever  mechanician,  had  come  to  England  in  order  to  purchase 
clocks  and  watches,  leaving  a  partner  in  Philadelphia.  Leslie’s 
earliest  recollections  were  of  the  homeward  voyage  to  New 
York.  The  ship,  a  merchantman,  but  armed  in  consequence 
of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  France,  fought 
a  successful  action  with  a  large  French  privateer.  Ilis 
father  dying  in  1804,  in  consequence  of  mental  anxiety 
from  losses  and  lawsuits,  the  family  suffered  many  priva¬ 
tions.  Leslie  himself  was  apprenticed,  when  fourteen  years 
old,  to  a  bookseller,  and  his  self-taught  attempts  at  drawing 
were  uniformly  discouraged.  At  last,  however,  a  sketch 
which  he  made  of  G.  F.  Cooke,  the  actor,  who  was  their 
“starring”  in  America,  was  considered  so  striking  a  likeness 
that  his  friends  determined  to  give  him  a  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  an  artist.  Accordingly,  he  was  sent  to  England  in 
1811,  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Sully,  a  portrait 
painter  in  Philadelphia,  to  West  and  Beechey,  and  some  other 
artists  in  London.  West  received  him  kindly,  and  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Allston,  King,  and  Morse,  young  Americans, 
also  studying  painting  in  England.  Through  Allston  he 
became  intimate  with  Coleridge,  of  whom  he  gives  some  inte¬ 
resting  anecdotes.  From  him  it  would  seem  that  Leslie  first 
derived  that  masterly  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Don 
Quixote  which  he  embodied  iu  so  many  of  his  pictures  ;  and  he 
especially  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  poet’s  lectures 
for  pointing  out  the  true  conception  of  many  of  Skakspeare’s 
characters,  and,  iu  particular,  the  truth  and  refinement  of  the 
Skakspearian  women.  Fuseli  was  master  of  the  antique  school 
in  the  Academy  at  this  time  ;  hut  he  never  did  more  than  sit 
with  a  hook  in  his  hand  whenever  he  visited  the  class.  For  this 
Leslie  commends  him.  “  Art,”  he  says,  “  may  be  learnt,  but 
can’t  be  taught.  Under  Fuseli’s  wise  neglect,  Wilkie,  Mulready, 
Etty,  Landseer,  and  Haydon  distinguished  themselves,  and  were 
the  better  for  not  being  made  all  alike  by  teaching,  if  indeed 
that  could  have  been  done.”  Leslie,  himself  a  self-taught  artist, 
had  attained  his  mastery  of  the  brush  solely  by  constant  practice 
and  by  the  careful  imitation  of  other  painters  at  their  work. 

Visiting  Paris  in  1817,  Leslie  agreed  with  most  of  his  English 
contemporaries  in  preferring  Guerin  to  David,  or  any  other 
French  artist.  His  circle  of  intimate  friends  at  this  time  in¬ 
cluded  Washington  Irving,  who  was  then  engaged  in  a  mercantile 
house,  and  Charles  Lamb.  Of  the  playful  humour  of  the  latter 
we  have  a  characteristic  anecdote : — 

I  dined  witli  him  one  day  at  Mr.  Gillman’s  [Coleridge’s  host  at  Highgate] . 
Returning  to  town  in  the  stage-coach,  which  was  filled  with  Mr.  Gillman’s 
guests,  we  stopped  for  a  minute  or  two  in  Kentish  Town.  A  woman  asked 
the  coachman,  “  Are  you  full  inside  ?”  Upon  which  Lamb  put  his  head  through 
the  window  and  said,  “  I  am  quite  full  inside;  that  last  piece  of  pudding  at 
Mr.  Gillman’s  did  the  business  for  me.” 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  Leslie  should  have  over-estimated 
the  artistic  merits  of  West  as  a  fellow-countryman.  He  gives, 
however,  some  agreeable  anecdotes  of  the  old  President’s  bene¬ 
volence  and  simplicity  of  character.  In  1821,  upon  election  as 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Leslie,  according  to  etiquette, 
called  upon  Northcote,  who  was  then  quarrelling  with  his  brother 
Academicians.  He  thus  describes  the  visit : — 

I  was  shown  upstairs  into  a  large  front  room  filled  with  pictures,  many  of 
the  larger  ones  resting  against  each  other,  and  all  of  them  dim  with  dust. 
I  had  not  waited  long  when  a  door  opened  which  communicated  with  his 
painting-room,  and  the  old  gentleman  appeared,  but  did  not  advance  beyond 
it.  His  diminutive  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  chintz  dressing-down,  below 
which  his  trousers,  which  looked  as  if  made  for  a  much  taller  man,  hung  in 
loose  folds  over  an  immense  pair  of  shoes,  into  which  his  legs  seemed  to  have 
shrunk  down.  H  is  head  was  covered  with  a  blue  silk  night-cap,  and  from 
under  that  and  his  projecting  brows  his  sharp  black  eyes  peered  at  me  with  a 
whimsical  expression  of  inquiry.  There  he  stood,  with  his  palette  and  brushes 
in  one  hand,  and  a  mahl-stick,  twice  as  long  as  himself,  in  the  other;  his  atti¬ 
tude  and  look  saying,  for  he  did  not  speak,  “  What  do  you  want?”  [After  a 
parley,  Northcote  invited  him  into  the  painting-room,  and  showed  him  a 
portrait  of  the  King  upon  which  he  was  working.]  “He  is  by  far,”  continued 
Nortlicote,  “the  best  King  of  his  family  we  have  had.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  this  country  is  best  governed  by  a  woman,  for  then  the  government  is 
carried  on  by  able  men ;  and  George  IV.  is  like  a  woman,  for  lie  minds  only 
his  own  amusements,  and  leaves  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  his  Ministers, 
instead  of  meddling  himself,  as  his  father  did.  He  is  just  what  a  King  of 
England  should  be,  something  to  look  grand  and  to  hang  the  robes  on.” 

The  “  painful  politeness”  both  of  Flaxman  and  of  Lawrence  is 
mentioned  as  repelling  intimacy,  but  of  the  genius  of  the  former 
Leslie  conceived  the  very  highest  opinion.  Of  Cliantrey  he  says 
that  “he  seemed  to  him  the  Reynolds  of  portrait-sculpture,”  and  he 
regrets  that  that  artist  executed  so  few  busts  of  women.  Jackson 
he  undervalued  at  first,  hut  learned  at  last  to  appreciate.  Of 
Constable  and  Wilkie  he  speaks  most  highly,  both  as  men  and 
as  artists.  Leslie  was  on  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  in  1824,  to  make 
a  portrait  of  Sir  W  alter  Scott  for  an  American  admirer.  Among 
the  guests  there  he  met  Rose,  of  whose  wit  he  gives  a  specimen. 
Rose  was  paralytic  and  a  great  invalid,  and  was  obliged  to 


practise  a  rigid  abstinence  at  Sir  "Walter’s  luxurious  table.  On 
one  occasion,  it  happened  that  Lady  Scott  pressed  upon  him 
some  rich  delicacy.  “  No,  madam,”  was  his  reply,  “  I  believe  iu 
a  hereafter.” 

Wrhen  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Academy  became  vacant, 
in  1830,  by  the  sudden  death  of  Lawrence,  Leslie  and  Collins 
alone  gave  their  votes  for  Wilkie,  but  the  former  afterwards  ex¬ 
pressed  his  contentment  that  Sir  Martin  Sliee  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  Shoe’s  considerable  powers  as  a  writer  and 
speaker  made  him  a  very  suitable  President  for  that  crisis. 
Three  years  later,  Leslie  was  ill-advised  enough  to  accept  an 
appointment  in  America,  as  teacher  of  drawing  at  the  Military 
Academy  of  West  Point.  Sir  M.  Sliee  considerately  declined 
to  receive  the  resignation  of  his  Academic  diploma,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  our  painter  returned  to  England,  determined  to 
make  it  his  home,  and  heartily  sick  of  his  Transatlantic  expe¬ 
rience.  To  this  determination  Lord  Egremont’s  personal  friend¬ 
ship  and  liberal  patronage  not  a  little  contributed. 

Pursuing  his  Recollections,  Leslie  passes  a  higher  eulogium  upon 
Stothard  as  an  artist  than  we  are  quite  able  to  endorse.  He  tells  us 
that  Flaxman,  Lawrence,  Constable,  Wilkie,  and  Cliantrey  were 
great  admirers  of  Stothard,  and  that  Turner  painted  a  picture  iu 
avowed  imitation  of  his  style,  and  declared  of  him  that  he  was 
the  Giotto  of  England.  Speaking  of  Cliantrey,  he  asserts  that 
that  great  sculptor  used  to  say  that  he  could  never  make  a 
successful  portrait  unless  he  could  recal,  with  his  eyes  shut,  the 
exact  face  and  the  exact  expression  which  he  had  to  produce. 
His  busts,  therefore,  like  Reynolds’  portraits,  were  not  “  literal,” 
but  “  characteristic.”  For  the  latter  epithet  we  would  substitute 
“  ideal,”  and  then  we  could  admit  the  full  truth  of  the  criticism. 

Turner’s  personal  appearance  is  thus  described,  Leslie  declaring, 
by  the  way,  that  Count  D’Orsay’s  sketch  is  an  execrable  libel : — • 

Turner  was  short  and  stout,  and  he  had  a  sturdy  sailorlike  walk.  There 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  elegant  in  his  appearance,  full  of  elegance  as  he  was  in 
art;  he  might  be  taken  for  the  captain  of  a  river  steamboat  at  a  first  glance; 
but  a  second  would  find  far  more  in  his  face  than  belongs  to  any  ordinary 
mind.  There  was  that  peculiar  keenness  of  expression  in  his  eye  tiiat  is  only 
seen  in  men  of  constant  habits  of  observation.  His  voice  was  deep  and 
musical,  but  be  was  the  most  confused  aud  tedious  speaker  I  ever  heard.  In 
careless  conversation  he  often  expressed  himself  happily,  and  he  was  very 
playful ;  at  a  dinner-table  nobody  more  joyous.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
social  man  in  his  nature ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  recluse  manner  of  living 
arose  very  much  from  the  strong  wish,  which  every  artist  must  feel,  to  have 
his  time  entirely  at  his  own  command.” 

We  are  not  told  to  how  late  a  period  of  his  life  Leslie  continued 
his  very  agreeable  reminiscences.  He  died  in  1859,  while  his 
latest  works  were  in  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
second  volume  of  the  work  before  us  is  composed  of  judiciously 
selected  extracts  from  his  correspondence.  The  quotations  which 
we  have  given  are  but  a  sample  of  the  rich  store  of  anecdotes  and 
criticism  which  his  Recollections  and  Letters  contain.  The  readers 
of  these  volumes  will  probably  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  lament¬ 
ing  the  disparaging  tone  with  which  Leslie  spoke  habitually  of 
the  highest  form  of  his  art — that,  namely,  in  which  painting  is 
allied  with  architecture.  And  many  of  his  particular  criticisms 
will  be  disputed,  as  well  as  his  general  opinion  that  our  national 
art  is  in  a  declining  condition.  But  there  is  an  undying  charm 
in  the  artistic  and  theatrical  gossip  which  he  has  collected  so 
pleasantly  and  genially.  And  the  lovers  of  light  reading  will 
never  find  his  pages  unamusing  or  unfruitful.  A  writer  who  can 
tell  us  how  Wilkie  helped  his  memory  by  drawing  ground-plans 
aud  elevations  of  quadrilles  when  he  learnt  to  dance  them  late  in 
life — how  Rogers  was  told  by  Canova  that  he  had  been  in  love 
for  the  first  time  when  five  years  old — and  how  Smirke,  dying  at 
ninety,  remembered  a  man  who  had  seen  William  Vandervelde 
studying  sky-effects  on  Hampstead  Heath — is  not  likely  to  want 
readers. 


INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT.* 

SOME  years  ago  Mr.  Reade  incurred  considerable  and  justly 
deserved  censure  for  attacking  particular  persons  for  their 
share  in  specific  transactions  through  the  medium  of  a  novel. 
He  has  now  Hit  upon  a  grievance  which  appears  to  him  hardly  less 
atrocious  than  the  management  of  Birmingham  Gaol ;  but  though 
his  style  is  what  it  always  was,  he  fights  on  this  occasion  with 
perfectly  fair  weapons,  and  uses  them  with  very  considerable 
force.  Mr.  Reade  would  have  changed  his  nature  if  he  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  write  like  no  one  else,  and  to  lavish  upon  his 
antagonists  nicknames  which  combine  wrath  and  a  taste  for  bad 
puns  in  proportions  which  to  him  no  doubt  appear  impressive, 
though  they  would  considerably  startle  a  reader  unacquainted 
with  his  peculiarities.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  hopeless  as  to 
warn  a  man  against  eccentricities.  A  writer  who  i3  capable  of 
describing  an  unjust  judge  as  an  “  In- Justinian,”  is  nearly 
certain  to  consider  such  phrases  as  the  very  essence  and  charm 
of  his  style. 

The  essence  of  the  hook  before  us  is  worthy  of  a  calmer  and  more 
judiciousformof  expression, and  if  Mr. Reade  could  have  persuaded 
himself  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  in  a  commonplace  way,  the 
effect  of  his  performance  would  have  been  considerably  greater. 
It  is,  however,  an  immense  step  in  the  right  direction  to  have 
written  a  book  about  international  copyright,  alleging  precise 
facts,  and  supported  by  authentic  evidence  obviously  collected 

*  The  Eighth  Commandment.  By  Chailcs  Reade,  Loudon:  Triibncr 
and  Co.  i860. 
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with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  research,  instead  of  preventing  the 

•  very  possibility  of  arriving  at  the  truth  by  writing  a  novel  on  the 
subject  which  it  would  be  impossible  either  to  believe  or  to 

|  contradict.  He  now  appears  to  have  got  hold  of  a  real  grievance, 
j  and  his  assertions  respecting  it,  which  can  easily  be  contradicted 
j  if  they  are  false,  are  entitled  at  any  rate  to  wide  publicity,  and 
to  careful  attention.  The  subject  of  bis  book  is  International 
Copyright,  especially  the  copyright  of  French  plays  in  England, 
and  the  general  outline  of  his  case  and  of  his  argument  is  as 
follows.  By  a  treaty  between  France  and  England,  which  was 
made  in  1851,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  (ig  &  16  Vic.  c.  12) 
passed  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  Queen  was  enabled 
to  empower  the  authors  of  dramatic  works  first  represented 
abroad  to  prevent  the  representation  of  unauthorized  trans¬ 
lations  of  them  in  this  country  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
five  years.  A  clause,  however  (which  Mr.  Reade  calls  the 
“  Satanic  Proviso,”  and  in  the  later  part  of  his  book  the 
S.P.),  provided  that  nothing  in  the  Act  contained  should  be 
I  so  construed  “  as  to  prevent  fair  imitations  or  adaptations  to  the 

•  English  stage  of  any  dramatic  piece  or  musical  composition 

I  published  in  any  foreign  country.”  It  was  also  declared  in  the 
treaty  that  the  Courts  of  Law  in  each  country  should  decide 
whether  any  particular  work  is  a  fair  adaptation  or  imitation  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a  piracy  on  the  other.  This  proviso  applies 
’  only  to  dramatic  and  musical  compositions,  and  not  to  anj'  other 
|  class  of  literary  works.  Mr.  Reade  denounces  it  because  it 
encourages  piracy,  and  upon  the  special  ground  that  it  is  very 
unfair  to  the  French,  inasmuch  as  dramatic  performances  are 
their  principal  literary  article  of  exportation.  He  says  that 
the  wording  of  the  Act  is  obscure  and  confused  in  a  very  high 
degree,  and  it  requires  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  Acts  of  Parliament  to  sec  that  this  is  perfectly  true. 
To  attempt  to  attach  any  precise  meaning  to  such  a  phrase  as 
“  fair  adaptation  or  imitation  of  a  dramatic  piece,”  is  hopeless  ; 
and  to  suppose  that  twelve  jurors,  some  of  whom  probably  con¬ 
sider  plays  wicked,  whilst  it  would  be  the  merest  chance  if  a 
single  one  had  any  sort  of  critical  tact  or  experience,  could  decide 
upon  its  application  to  any  particular  case,  is  altogether  absurd. 
The  only  effect  which  such  an  enactment  could  be  expected  to 
have  is  that  which  Mr.  Reade  says  it  has  had — the  effect,  namely, 
of  preventing  foreign  dramatic  authors  from  deriving  any  profit 
at  all  from  the  representation  of  their  productions  in  England. 
W e  cannot  follow  Mr.  Reade  through  the  detailed  history  which  he 
gives  of  his  own  experience  of  the  working  of  this  statute. 
Shortly,  it  comes  to  this.  He  bought  of  M.  Maquet,  the  collaho- 
rateur  of  M.  Dumas,  the  right  to  translate  a  play  of  his,  called 
Les  Pauvres  de  Paris.  A  work  called  the  Pride  of 
Poverty  was  brought  out  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  which  claimed 
to  be  a  fair  imitation  or  adaptation  of  les  Pauvres  de  Paris. 
Mr.  Reade  issuedadvertisements  respecting  it  which  the  managers 
of  the  theatre  considered  libellous,  and  for  that  libel  they  brought 
their  action  and  were  nonsuited.  Mr.  Reade,  on  the  other  hand, 
brought  an  action  in  the  County  Court,  which  was  removed  by 
ceriiorarii ntothe  superior  courts,  where  he  thought  propertodrop 
it  on  account  of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  result  and  the  expense  of 
the  proceedings.  He  laments  over  the  certiorari  in  a  tone  which  is 
certainly  undignified,  and  which  further  inquiry  would  show  him  is 
altogether  unreasonable.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  like  many 
other  men,  Mr.  Reade  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  attorneys’ 
bills  without  settling  the  question  which  he  wished  to  have 
decided.  His  feelings  on  the  occasion  were  certainly  affecting. 
“  I  felt,”  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  and  other  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  he  was  collaterally  engaged, 
“  I  felt  like  a  solitary'  camel  thirsting  in  Zahara  for  a  drop  of 
water.” 

Mr.  Reade  is  both  more  instructive  and  more  forcible  when 
he  argues  on  the  practical  results  of  the  existing  system  than 
when  he  details  his  own  experiences,  and  denounces  the  principles 
of  the  enactment  of  which  he  complains.  He  goes  into  a  long  and 
rather  interesting  argument  intended  to  prove  two  propositions 
which,  to  most  minds,  would  seem  almost  self-evident.  The 
first  is,  that  though  at  present  dramatic  literature  flourishes 
more  in  France  than  in  England,  this  has  not  been  the  case 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  literary  history  of  the  two  nations  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  more  dramatic  authors,  and  more  and 
better  plays,  have  been  produced  in  England  than  in  France. 
The  second  is,  that  when  dramatic  composition  is  highly  paid, 

-  people  will  write  for  the  stage,  and  that  when  it  is  ill  paid  they 
will  not.  In  conclusion,  he  attributes  the  low  state  of  dramatic 
literature  in  England  at  the  present  day'  mainly'  to  the  fact 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  ease  with  which  foreign  dramas  are 
pirated  in  London,  whilst  English  plays  and  novels  are  “  adapted” 
m  provincial  theatres,  the  payment  of  dramatic  authors  is  miser¬ 
ably  bad  in  comparison  with  that  of  painters,  actors,  novelists, 
or  other  persons  who  cultivate  the  fine  arts.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  gives  a  very'  curious  comparative  list  of  the  prices  of 
y  contemporary  plays  and  pictures.  Of  six  pictures  by  Faed,  Mac- 
i  lise,  O’Neil,  Landseer,  Roberts,  and  Stanfield  respectively — sold 
last  April  at  Glasgow — the  average  price  was  upwards  of  1000Z.;  of 
fourteen  others  lately  sold  in  London,  the  price  averaged  about 
(tool.,  one  by  Landseer  fetching  2800/.,  and  another  by  Maclise, 
1030/.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  E.  Lytton  received,  it  is  said,  only 
500/.  for  the  Lady  of  Lyons;  Mr.  Jerrold  only  60/.  for  Black -eyed 
Susan;  and  Mr. Taylor  and  Mr.  Reade  himself  only  150?.  for  MasJcs 
and  Faces.  In  France,  he  adds,  it  would  have  been  worth  3000/., 
and  the  Lady  of  Lyons  worth  6000/.  Mr.  Reade  has  himself 


received  1100/.  for  a  novel  inferior,  as  he  says,  to  the  play  for 
which  he  received  150?. ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  for  a  really 
popular  story,  this  is  far  from  being  an  uncommon  price. 

In  the  last  century  this  state  of  things  was  exactly  reversed. 
Plays  then  commanded  a  far  higher  price  than  either  novels, 
poems,  or  pictures.  For  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Johnson  received 
200/. ;  for  Irene,  315Z.  Goldsmith  received  Co l.  for  the  Vicar  of 
Walcefield,  300 1.  for  the  Good-natured  Man,  and  800Z.  for  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.  Holcroft  received  900 1.  for  one  play  and 
1300/.  for  another ;  and  Gay,  for  the  Beggar's  Opera,  had  2000 1. 
Hogarth,  on  the  other  hand,  cleared  96  guineas  by  the  “  Mar¬ 
riage  a,  la  Mode,”  and  184Z.  6s.  by  the  “  Harlot’s  Progress.”  In 
France,  at  the  present  day, “a  good  first  piece  is  worth  1300Z. 
to  3000 1. and  Air.  Reade  gives  instances  in  which  4000Z.  and 
3000Z.  have  been  received.  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr. 
Reade  for  this  is,  that  in  France  dramatic  authors  are  paid 
partly  by  a  share  of  the  receipts  and  partly  by  the  sale 
of  the  copyright.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  theatres 
have  a  monopoly,  and  are  thus  able  to  impose  their  own 
terms  upon  authors ;  and  they  use  their  power  by  pur¬ 
chasing  copyrights  only.  They  have,  moreover,  in  practice,  the 
right,  or  rather  the  power,  of  making  free  use  of  all  French  plays 
without  paying  for  them  ;  and  this  power  they  use  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Reade  shows  with  great  force,  not  only  that  this  is  a 
great  discouragement  to  English  inventors,  but  that  it  is  suicidal 
policy  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  managers  themselves. 
A  French  play  is  adapted  by  A.,  who  pays  the  French  author 
nothing.  B.  either  appropriates  A.’s  adaptation  or  makes 
another ;  and  so  it  goes  on  through  the  alphabet.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  successive  adaptations  are  of  no  use  to  any¬ 
body,  as  no  one  theatre  gets  a  property  in  them.  If  the  French 
author  were  efficiently  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property, 
he  could  transfer  a  propert  y  to  the  English  manager  which  might 
be  extremelj'  valuable  to  him.  The  stealing  is  thus  in  the  highest 
degree  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

Mr.  Reade  concludes  by  some  general  remarks  on  the  good- 
feelmg  which  w  ould  be  produced  111  France  by  a  just  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  matter.  If  his  book  were  quieter  in  manner,  and 
freed  from  a  variety  of  affectations  obvious  to  every  one 
but  himself,  it  would  leave  little  to  be  desired  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  ;  and  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  information 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  one  who  cares  about  theatrical 
matters.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  author  will  always  attack 
abuses  in  the  same  straightforward  way,  and  that,  without 
allowing  his  great  powers  as  a  novelist  to  lie  idle,  he  will  deal 
with  facts  by  direct  statement,  and  not  by  fictions,  which  must 
always  distort  and  exaggerate. 


THE  DEAN  OF  CARLISLE  AND  THE  EVIDENCES* 

HE  present  year  would  be  a  little  dull  without  Dean  Close. 
It  would  be  hard  to  sustain  the  spirits  through  the  trying 
circumstances  of  practical  life  without  some  small,  but  cheerful, 
excitement  at  Carlisle  to  arrest  the  languid  eye  and  charm  the 
vacant  mind.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  such  little  excitements  are 
never  wanting.  It  is  about  a  couple  of  years  since  the  versatile 
Dean  asked  himself,  in  full  confidence  of  a  coming  answer  in 
demy  octavo,  and  with  that  graceful  charm  of  manner  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man  and  the  subject,  “  Why  did  I  take  the 
pledge?”  Last  October,  the  Carlisle  Athenaeum  heard,  in  rapt 
attention,  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  evils  of  tobacco. 
There  was  something,  too,  not  very  long  ago,  about  a  precentor 
and  church  music,  and  a  bishop’s  decision.  And  now  Dr.  Close 
has  taken  up  the  working-classes,  and  given  them  six  lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  We  have  read  the  lectures,  and 
are  bound  to  say  that  they  display  an  amount  of  learning, 
humility,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  we  could  hardly 
have  found  in  any  other  living  writer.  Their  appreciation  of  the 
intellectual  tendencies  of  the  audience  is  as  marked  as  the  close¬ 
ness  of  logic  with  which  they  deal  with  the  working-man’s  pecu¬ 
liar  difficulties  ;  and  their  acquaintance  with  modern  theological 
literature  is  not  even  surpassed  by  the  research  which  they  dis¬ 
play'  in  the  varied  storehouses  of  the  past. 

But  then  the  lecturer  had  made  up  his  mind  to  spare  no  pains 
on  the  subject.  He  has  himself,  before  now,  published  a  small 
work  on  Divine  and  Human  Knowledge  ;  and  in  pursuing  the 
subject  of  the  Evidences,  he  apologizes  for  any  excess  of  secular 
labour  bestowed  upon  it.  He  could  not  bring  himself  not  to 
work  it  well.  “  There  is  no  irreverence,”  he  says,  “  no  impro¬ 
priety  in  pursuing  such  investigations  in  every  possible  direction, 
aided  by  human  science,  learning,  wisdom,  and  all  the  peculiar 
powers  of  ratiocination.”  Indeed,  whether  his  powers  of  ratio¬ 
cination  are  peculiar  or  not,  there  are  some  points,  he  thinks,  in 
which  the  success  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  little,  if  at  all, 
exceeds  the  results  which  are  now  to  be  obtained.  In  respect  of 
missionary  enterprise,  “  considering  the  peculiar  obstacles  which 
are  opposed  to  us— some  of  them  unknown  to  the  Apostles — our 

destitution  of  miracles  and  the  gift  of  tongues, . we  are 

bold  to  affirm  that  the  wonders  of  grace  in  these  latter  days  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  Apostolic  labours.”  In  reading  this 
passage,  it  seemed  at  first  sight  that  the  comparison  w'as  bold; 
but  this  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  view  which  is  taken  of 

*  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Addressed  to  the  Working 
Classes  during  the  Season  of  Lent,  i8<5o,  at  the  Athenaeum,  Carlisle. 
London:  Hatchard  and  Seeley. 
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the  early  propagators  of  Christianity.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle 
considers  the  first  disciples  (p.  34)  to  have  been  men  without 
talent.  And  if  it  could  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  apologize 
for  any  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  he  would  have 
found  precedents  in  the  case  of  men  who  were  unacquainted,  as 
he  tells  us,  with  any  language  but  the  vulgar  tongue  of  their 
province — a  statement  from  which  it  would  follow,  either  that 
St.  Peter  would  not  have  understood  St.  Paul  when  he  spoke  to 
the  people  in  the  “  Hebrew  tongue,”  or  that  he  himself  wrote  his 
Epistle  in  a  language  with  w  hich  he  was  unacquainted. 

Dropping,  then,  the  comparison  of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  and 
the  preachers  of  Judsea,  which  must  so  obviously  turn  out  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  men  without  talent,  we  must  pause  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  with  all  departments  of  thought  that  the  Dean  is 
prepared  to  deal.  “  Talk  of  metaphysics  and  philosophy  !”  he 
indignantly  cries.  We  shall  not  think  of  doing  so.  We  will 
not  mention  them  in  the  same  breath  with  the  peculiar  ratiocina¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Close.  It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  did  talk  a  great  deal 
of  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  but  then  lie  did  not  labour  under 
the  special  obstacles  which  may  now,  perhaps,  stand  in  the  way. 
Turning,  then,  to  the  Lectures  before  us,  we  find  the  first  de¬ 
voted  to  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  other  systems  of  reli¬ 
gious  opinion  to  which  the  working  men  of  Carlisle  may  be  in 
danger  of  devoting  themselves.  We  are  hardly  sorry  for  their 
sakes  to  be  told,  terrible  as  the  fact  may  appear,  that  the  most 
obvious  of  these,  next  to  the  denial  of  all  religion,  is  ancient 
classical  paganism.  This  comes,  no  doubt,  of  the  march  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Tauchnitz  editions  have  much  to  answer  for. 
When  copies  of  the  w  icked  Greek  poets  can  be  had  for  eighteen- 
pence,  one  may  well  tremble  for  the  working  men,  allured  to 
the  mythology  of  Olympus  by  every  chorus  of  their  favourite 
tragedians,  and  tempted  to  the  abandonment  of  their  ancestral 
creeds  every  time  they  happen  to  take  up  a  Pindar.  But  the 
Dean  is  down  upon  the  classics,  and  they  shall  not  prevail.  Lest 
any  who  have  not  read  the  published  Lectures  should  be  in 
danger  of  a  lapse  into  the  theology  of  Greece  and  Home,  we 
must  quote  the  words  of  the  apologist : — 

While  we  would  not  detract  from  the  secular  wisdom  of  Lycurgus,  or  of 
Socrates,  or  of  Aristotle,  or  from  the  genius  of  ancient  poets  not  yet  surpassed, 
yet  it  is  well  that  you  should  know  that,  without  exception,  ancient  pagan 
worship  was  cruel  and  vile,  the  morals  of  the  people  abominable,  and  their 

faith,  if  they  had  any,  puerile  and  ridiculous . All  that  was  good  in  the 

opinions  of  their  philosophers  relative  to  the  unity  of  God  or  pure  worship 
they  borrowed  from  tradition  and  revelation — their  earlier  sages  having  come 

in  contact  with  revelation  in  Egypt  and  in  Babylon . And  what  were 

their  gods?  Impersonations  of  the  Vices.  Drunkenness  they  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Bacchus,  Lasciviousness  under  that  of  Venus,  M craius  was 
the  god  of  Calumny,  and  Mercury  the  god  of  Thieves.  Their  chief  god, 
Jupiter,  was  an  adulterer. 

The  champion  of  Paganism  will,  of  course,  cavil  at  the  list  of 
deities  here  quoted.  He  will  ask,  possibly,  why,  granting  the 
correctness  of  the  views  here  stated,  the  Dean  should  yet 
omit  all  mention  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  light  and  purity,  of 
Athena,  the  goddess  of  chastity  and  science  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Why  should  they  be  mentioned  when  they  would  not 
suit  the  argument?  But  the  Dean  will  not  give  his  adversaries 
a  chance : — 

Socrates  believed  that  the  soul  was  blown  away.  Aristotle  affirmed  that 
the  stars  “were  true  eternal  deities,”  exactly  the  faith  of  the  savage  New' 
Zealander,  who  believed  the  stars  to  be  the  eyes  of  his  departed  chiefs. 
. Fornication  and  the  community  of  women  were  taught  and  prac¬ 
tised,  and  the  famed  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  brutal  and  detestable. 

Henceforward,  if  any  man  of  the  lower  orders  of  our  community 
think  of  adopting  the  perilous  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  savage 
Aristotle  and  the  materialistic  Socrates,  he  will  know  where  to 
turn  for  a  complete  refutation  of  those  dangerous  and  deceitful 
theologians. 

After  the  classics,  modern  Paganism  is  suggested,  but  seems 
to  find  less  favour  with  the  audience,  since  it  is  easily  dismissed, 
whether  Chinese  or  otherwise.  But  more  space  is  given  to  the 
phase  of  belief  next  indicated.  Perhaps,  the  very  reverend 
lecturer  suggests,  “some  would  'plead  for  Mahommedanism.” 
This  is  really  too  shocking.  1  The  working  men  of  Carlisle  must 
be  in  an  awtiil  state.  If,  after  all  the  exertions  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  the  principles  of  the  Koran  are  becoming  rife  in  a 
cathedral  city,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Establishment?  Have 
those  unhappy  men  really  been  driven  to  find  in  the  bosom  of 
Mecca  that  rest  from  theological  difficulties  which  Eonie  and 
Canterbury  alike  deny  ?  The  anti-alcoholic  movement  at  Carlisle 
has  borne  sad  fruit.  We  had  been  aware,  indeed,  that  Popery 
was  making  rapid  strides  in  the  North,  and  that  in  some  places 
there  was  danger  even  of  Tractarianism ;  but  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  that  a  Dean,  who  would  hardly  address  working 
men  without  some  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  dangers  and 
beliefs,  would  suggest,  as  no  impossible  or  absurd  hypothesis, 
that  some  of  the  audience  might  become  followers  of  Mahomet. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Bishop  who  not  long  ago  refused  to 
ordain  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  unless  he  first  promised  to 
give  up  shooting  will  have  to  decline  henceforward  to  admit  any 
one  to  orders  till  after  a  distinct  pledge  against  the  principle  of  a 
plurality  of  wives.  But  it  is  some  comfort  to  think  that  there  is 
a  counteracting  influence  at  work ;  and  Dr.  Close  proves,  in  a 
way  that  no  working  man  will  deny  to  he  conclusive,  that  the 
rewards  which  the  Koran  offers  after  death  are  very  licentious, 
and  unsuitable  to  right-minded  men. 

The  lectures  proceed  to  consider,  perhaps  with  less  force  than 
Paley,  but  with  more  variety  of  illustration  and  greater  boldness 


of  argument — perhaps  even  with  a  general  vigour  in  respect  of 
statement  of  facts  to  which  he  was  a  stranger — the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.  These,  of  course,  are  exempt 
from  detailed  criticism  here.  “Authentic,”  it  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  is  a  word  devised  expressly  for  the  use  of  evidence- 
writers  :  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  “  true”  would  be  an  equally 
good  expression.  Still,  the  lower  orders  like  long  words,  as  is 
well  known;  and  otherwise  Dr.  Close  would,  no  doubt,  not  have 
spoken  of  pantheists,  cogitations,  and  accumulative  arguments. 

In  regard  of  particular  facts,  it  is  doubtless  possible  that,  “  in  the 
earliest  writings  of  antiquity,  whether  of  fact  or  fiction,  the  story 
of  Moses  is  to  be  traced  down  to  classic  writers  and  in  all  subse¬ 
quent  ages ;”  but  we  should  probably  perceive  the  force  of  the 
argument  better  if  we  had  the  smallest  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  remark.  Of  the  Book  of  Revelation  the  Dean  says,  that 
“  Sir  Isaac  Newton  declared  that  he  did  not  find  any  book  of  the 
New  Testament  so  strongly  attested  or  so  early  commented  on.” 
The  statement  is  by  no  means  true  ;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  knew 
much  more  of  mathematics  than  of  theology  ;  but  he  was  a  very 
great  man,  and  the  audience  would  in  all  probability  be  satisfied 
with  him.  It  would  be  very  searching  criticism  which  would 
make  Dr.  Close  himself  responsible  for  the  statement.  He  had 
a  clear  right  to  give  the  working  men  what  he  thought  they 
would  like  best ;  and  if  such  arguments  as  these  were  good 
enough  for  them,  what  would  lie  not  have  produced  if  addressing  1 
an  educated  lecture  room?  The  remark  is  followed  by  a  list  of 
writers  who  quote  at  early  periods  various  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  has  the  air  of  being  directly  taken,  with  very 
judicious  economy  of  valuable  time,  from  some  popular  work  011 
the  subject.  And  the  argument  is  closed  with  a  reference,  for 
those  who  desire  further  knowledge,  to  three  works  in  which  it 
is  said  to  be  well  condensed.  As  one  of  these  is  thirty  years  old, 
another  about  half  a  century,  and  the  third  dates  from  beyond 
the  memory  of  most  living  men,  it  might  have  been  invidiously 
asked  why  reference  was  not  rather  made  to  some  writers  bearing 
more  particularly  on  the  difficulties  of  the  present  day,  and  more 
adapted  to  an  audience  not  usually  in  possession  of  the  divines 
which  pleased  their  grandfathers.  For  ourselves,  we  tbink  Dr. 
Close  quite  right.  We  hold  that,  if  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
any  wdrks  of  theology  besides  these,  he  was  fully  justified  in  not 
speaking  of  them. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  follow  the  course  of  the  lectures  in 
detail.  With  regard  to  Genesis  and  geology,  the  lecturer  says  in 
one  plaoe  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  tbe  Bible  to  teach 
physical  science — in  another  he  declares  that  position  erroneous 
which  affirms  that  Scripture  was  not  intended  to  reveal  physical 
facts.  The  distinction  between  physical  facts  and  physical  science 
is  one  which  certainly  none  but  the  Very  Reverend  gentleman 
could  so  well  have  drawn.  ( if  the  law  of  pernetuity  of  species,  he 
says  that  “  sceptical  naturalists,  who  are  e\  er  nibbling  at  God’s 
truth,  recent]}'  hoped  that  they  had  discovered  a  breach  of  this  law, 
but  they  are  already  confuted.”  He  speaks  of  the  propagation 
of  the  human  race  from  one  pair  as  a  fact  on  which  all  Revela¬ 
tion  depends.  If  it  were  otherwise,  our  whole  system  of  religion 
would  crumble  into  atoms.  It  is  sad  to  think,  though,  how 
many  men  of  science  there  are — even  Anglican  clergymen,  too 
—who  are,  according  to  the  Dean,  “enemies  of  G-od’s  truth”  in 
holding  the  opposite  view.  We  must,  however,  call  attention  to 
one  more  point  of  the  lectures,  in  which  it  seems  but  too  evident 
that  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  is  abandoning  his  principles  and  deserting 
his  cause.  He  writes — “  Christians  have  never  learned  any  vices 
of  the  heathens,  though  the  Christians  have  taught  them  many. 
Humbling  thought!”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  no  new  vice, 
passion,  or  crime,  has,  in  our  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries, 
been  brought  to  light.  What,  then,  of  tobacco?  It  cannot 
surely  be  that  the  lecturer  has  changed  his  view  of  that  per¬ 
nicious  weed.  And  yet  what  other  solution  is  there?  With 
all  grief,  but  as  a  point  of  duty,  we  solemnly  denounce  Dr. 
Close  as  a  backslider.  He  who  lectured  against  its  hateful 
moral  influence  now  exempts  it  from  the  list  of  vices  !  He  who 
declared  that  the  man  who  smoked  a  cigar  was  ungentlemanly 
and  unchristian,  now  will  not  even  brand  him  as  guilty  of  folly  ! 
He  of  whom  we  felt  most  sure  in  the  battle  has  abandoned  his 
colours.  Humbling  thought ! 

With  this  exception,  we  may  say  in  all  honesty  of  these  lec¬ 
tures,  that  to  those  to  whom  they  will  afford  useful  instruction, 
they  are  abundantly  calculated  to  be  profitable.  It  is  certain 
that  the  wisest  will  find  much  told  him  which  lie  did  not  know 
before  ;  and  to  most  readers  they  will  supply  as  well  a  cheerful 
and  healihy  relaxation.  Such  as  they  are,  they  are  the  addresses 
which  a  leader  of  a  distinguished  party  delivers  to  the  people  of 
his  town,  and  publishes  to  the  world.  There  arc,  indeed,  some  1 
Evangelical  clergymen  who  give  their  lives,  without  well-dressed 
congregations,  without  hope  of  deaneries,  to  work,  unkuown  and  j 
unnoticed,  in  dark  garrets,  dirty  lanes,  typhus-poisoned  dens. 
Their  reward  is  not  in  slippers,  and  they  do  not  lecture  on  Evi-  ; 
deuces.  From  the  savage  wildernesses  of  Lambeth,  from  the 
hideous  poverty  of  Stepney,  from  the  heathen  deserts  of  St.  | 
Giles’s,  men  of  large  hearts  and  little  Creek  come  forth  when 
they  have  done  their  work,  and  die,  and  are  forgotten.  Such  1 
might  Dr.  Close  have  been,  and  such  he  by  nature  is,  hut  for  ! 
Cheltenham  which  gave  him  fashion,  and  Carlisle  which  gives  j 
him  power.  As  it  is,  his  monument  shall  be  of  beaten  gold,  set  j 
round  with  the  watch-chains  of  thousand  lady-fingers,  and  the  ' 
laurels  of  literary  fame ;  and  upon  it  shall  be  written  the  legend 
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— “Presented,  to  the  Very  Reverend  F.  Close,  D.D.,  by  the 
workingmen  of  Carlisle,  in  honour  of  his  peculiar  powers  of 
\  ratiocination,  and  in  token  of  their  happy  deliverance  from  the 
.  perils  and  pitfalls  of  a  corrupt  and  degrading  Mahommedanism.” 


SMALL-POX* 

WE  have  before  us  two  pamphlets  on  small-pox  by  medical 
men,  not  wrapt  up  in  the  mysteries  of  learned  jargon, 
j  but  addressed  to  the  simple  and  profane.  We  do  not  wonder 
i  that,  in  addressing  the  laity,  doctors  like  such  a  subject  as  small- 
j  pox.  In  dealing  with  a  healthy  world — and  invalids  do  not  read 
i  medical  books — they  always  have  to  encounter  an  impatient 
rebellion  against  their  power,  veiling  itself  under  an  affectation 
•  of  scepticism.  In  these  days,  when  ambition  is  out  of  fashion, 

|  the  “last  infirmity  of  noble  minds”  is  a  contempt  for  the  doctor. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  all  very  self-confident  men,  and  all  very 
helpless  women.  Now,  small-pox  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
doctor  can  challenge  his  arraigners  without  fear.  In  most  other 
diseases  there  are  cures  without  remedies,  and  deaths  despite  of 
them,  in  such  numbers  as  to  furnish  a  fair  excuse  for  disbelief  to 
j  those  who  like  to  advertise  their  mental  freedom  in  that  way. 

But  small-pox  is  the  doctor’s  impregnable  fastness.  It  was,  and 
■  in  ruder  societies  still  is,  the  scourge  of  our  race.  Till  medical 
j  science  rescued  us,  it  was  a  dark  shadow  across  each  man’s 
prospects — darker  across  each  woman’s — briuging  with  it  death  or 
blindness,  or  at  best  disfigurement.  The  mere  statistics  of  its 
ravages,  as  Dr.  Collinson  gives  them,  hardly  carry  to  the  mind 
the  terror  with  which  a  pestilence  that  was  no  respecter  of 
classes  was  looked  on  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  the  educated 
and  refined : — 

Nor  did  civilization  and  refinement  afford  any  exemption  from  its  ravages. 
Dr.  Lettsom  has  calculated  that  210, coo  persons  fell  victims  to  it  annually  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Simon  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  its  annual  ravages  have 
been  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  lives.  It  occurred,  indeed,  with  such 
constancy,  that,  whilst  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  was  already 
defended,  by  having  undergone  the  disease,  yet  for  every  five  persons  so 
protected  one  at  least  must  have  previously  perished.  M.  De  la  Condamine 
reckons  that  in  France  a  tenth  of  the  deaths  were  by  small-pox.  Kosens’ 
calculation  for  Sweden  was  similar.  In  England,  according  to  Dr.  Jurin, 
one-fourteenth  of  the  average  of  deaths  was  from  small-pox,  even  when  it 
was  not  raging  epidemically.  De  la  Condamine  estimates  that  this  disease 
maimed,  blinded,  or  disfigured  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  mankind;  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  quoting  a  Eeport  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 
states  that  two-thirds  of  those  applying  there  for  relief  had  lost  their  sight 
by  small-pox.  Bernoulli  believed  that  not  less  than  fifteen  millions  of 
human  beings  were  deprived  of  life  by  it  every  twenty-five  years. 

These  were  its  performances  among  civilized  races.  With 
savages  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  even  yet  more  terrible.  In 
Mexico,  where  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Spanish  discoverers, 
it  annihilated  in  a  few  years  a  population  of  three  millions  and  a 
half.  According  to  Catlin,  it  has  destroyed  six  out  of  the  twelve 
million  Indians  who  have  disappeared  before  the  advancing  colo¬ 
nization  of  the  whites  of  the  United  States.  In  1734  it  swept 
away  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.  There  are  few 
darker  features  in  the  gloomy  picture  which  Captain  Burton 
has  given  us  of  the  condition  of  the  East  Africans  than  their 
terrible  sufferings  from  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  On  his  line 
of  march  he  used  to  pass  hut  after  hut  in  which  travellers  or 
porters,  struck  by  the  disease  while  on  the  road,  had  been  piti¬ 
lessly  left  behind  by  their  caravans  to  die,  without  medicine,  or 
food,  or  any  creature  that  dared  to  come  near  them. 

That  the  denser  communities  of  Europe  are  comparatively 
exempt  from  this  pest  is  a  merit  to  which  medical  science  has  an 
exclusive  claim.  It  is  due  entirely  to  Jenner’s  lifetime  of  patient 
and  laborious  observation  that  it  occupies  so  subordinate  a  place 
on  the  Registrar- General’s  fatal  list.  Unfortunately,  during  the 
last  few  years  it  has  received  an  ominous  promotion  upon  that 
significant  document ;  and  during  the  past  winter  it  returned 
with  a  virulence  almost  worthy  of  its  former  glories.  From 
thirty  to  forty  deaths  were  registered  weekly  during  the 
depth  of  the  season  even  in  London ;  and  in  Scotland  it 
has  been  much  worse.  In  some  places  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  mortality  has  been  caused  by  it.  The  doctors  have  been 
naturally  in  a  state  of  some  excitement  upon  the  subject,  and 
have  been  asking  themselves  whether  Jenner’s  bequest  has  really 
lost  its  virtue,  or  whether  they  have  proved  unworthy  executors 
of  his  beneficent  designs.  In  a  great  degree,  no  doubt,  vaccina¬ 
tion  has  failed  to  arrest  the  plague  because  the  people  have  not 
been  vaccinated.  When  it  w  as  first  discovei'ed,  the  prejudices 
against  it  were  very  fierce,  and  some  of  those  prejudices  linger 
still.  Dr.  Collinson  supplies  a  curious  record  of  the  strange 
denunciations  which  were  hurled  at  it  by  the  well-meaning  folk 
who  always  fly  to  Moses  for  protection  against  new  inventions. 
It  may  remind  us  of  some  things  we  have  heard  in  our  own  day 
about  chloroform  and  mesmerism : — 

IAs,  eighty  years  before,  inoculation  had  been  denounced  on  religious 
grounds  as  "impious,  so  now,  against  vaccination,  Leviticus  was  quoted,  with 
dark  insinuations  “  against  contaminating  the  form  of  the  Creator  with  the 
brute  creation.”  Small-pox  being,  as  it  was  alleged,  “  a  merciful  provision 
on  the  part  of  Providence  to  lessen  the  burden  of  a  poor  man’s  family,  was  it 
not  impious  and  profane  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  these 

*  Small-pox  and  Vaccination.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Eecent 
Increase  of  Small-pox,  and  the  Means  for  its  Prevention.  By  Alfred 
Collinson,  M.D.  London:  Hatchard.  i860. 

The  Dublin  Cow-pock  Institution  and  its  Charge  for  Vaccine  lymph. 
By  P.  W.  Long,  M.D.  Dublin :  Kelly.  1 860. 


divine  dispensations?”  “What  could  ensue,  on  so  daring  a  measure  of 
attempted  prevention,  but  some  unimagined  punishment  ?”  Ehrmann  of 
Frankfort  attempted  to  prove,  from  quotations  of  the  prophetical  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that  the  vaccine 
was  nothing  less  than  Antichrist. 

Even  so  calm  a  thinker  as  Rant  denounced  it  as  an  “Inocu¬ 
lation  of  Bestiality.”  And  Kaut’s  objection  is  very  much  the 
form  of  the  prejudice  that  has  survived  to  our  time.  Leviticus 
and  the  Fathers  are  positions  of  attack  which  in  the  present  day 
have  not  been  thought  defensible ;  but  a  vague  idea  that  a 
transmission  of  poison  from  a  cow  “corrupts  the  blood”  may 
still  be  traced  even  in  educated  minds.  Whenever  any  Bill  for 
enforcing  vaccination  is  before  Parliament,  these  objectors  make 
their  appearance  with  the  most  impressive  warnings.  The  poor, 
too,  have  derived  a  prejudice  against  it  from  the  rascality  of 
quacks  w  ho  go  about  the  country  pretending  to  vaccinate,  but  who 
really  either  do  nothing  at  all,  or  convey  not  the  cow-pox,  but  the 
genuine  small-pox.  Another  cause  that  has  contributed  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  disease  in  England  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
vaccination  among  the  Irish.  Dr.  Long  has  published  an  indig- 
naut  pamphlet  to  show  that  this  neglect  is  due  to  the  malver¬ 
sation  of  a  certain  Irish  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  the 
means  of  vaccination  to  practitioners.  Like  most  Irish  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  Dublin  Cow-pock  Institution  receives  a  subsidy  from 
the  Exchequer  ;  and,  further  following  a  national  analogy,  it  does 
nothing  at  all  in  return  for  what  it  receives.  I11  Edinburgh, 
where  there  is  no  grant,  lymph  is  furnished  for  sixpence  a  packet ; 
in  Dublin,  where  there  is  a  grant  of  400^.  a  year,  each  packet  of 
lymph  costs  half-a-crown. 

Dr.  Long  writes  with  so  much  warmth  that  it  is  difficult  to 
repose  an  undoubting  confidence  in  his  statements.  But,  as  a 
general  principle,  it  is  clear  that  vaccine  matter  ought  to  be  gra¬ 
tuitously  supplied  and  vaccination  efficiently  enforced.  In  Paris 
they  go  so  far  as  to  pay  the  poor  people  for  vaccinating  their  own 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review  urges  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  on  private 
enterprise  for  the  State  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  philosophy  of  pas  trop  gouverner  run  mad.  If  the 
State  be  of  any  use  at  all,  which  the  reviewer  seems  seriously  to 
doubt,  its  primary  function  is  to  prevent  one  man  from  killing 
another  man ;  and  whether  the  killing  be  done  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  arsenic  in  a  cup,  or  the  transmission  of  small-pox  infec¬ 
tion  through  the  air,  must  be  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference 
to  the  person  who  is  killed.  An  extreme  economist  may  vindi¬ 
cate  the  liberty  of  every  free-born  Briton  to  catch  what  diseases 
he  pleases,  but  he  certainly  is  not  entitled  to  the  liberty  of  giving 
them  to  his  neighbours.  The  careless,  the  prejudiced,  and  the 
sceptical  will  always  be  numerous  enough  to  keep  the  disease  alive 
in  a  community  ;  and,  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  force  them  into  the  paths  of  common  sense  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wiser  majority. 

But  after  all  due  deduction  has  been  made  for  the  neglect  of 
vaccination,  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  inexplicable  in  the  recent 
revival  of  the  disease.  Physicians  like  Dr.  Collinson  have  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  “  Jennerian  lymph” — 
the  matter  extracted  by  Jenner  from  the  cow,  and  transmitted 
since  his  day  from  one  arm  to  another,  through  countless  human 
beings — is  beginning  to  wear  out.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not 
appears  still  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  But  in  any  case,  Dr.  Col- 
liuson  justly  urges,  it  would  be  wise  as  a  precautionary  measure 
to  renew  the  virtue  of  the  charm  at  its  original  source.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  discoveries  made  since  Jenner’s  death  render  this  easier 
than  it  was  in  his  time.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  institute  a  long 
and  painstaking  search  for  the  precise  pustule  in  the  cow  which 
furnishes  the  amulet.  That  pustule  is  easily  mistaken  for  the 
eruption  of  other  cattle  diseases  which  possess  no  such  efficacy. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  science  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the 
cow  the  cow-pox  which  is  to  shield  the  man  from  small-pox. 
The  eow-pox  can  be  produced  by  inoculating  the  cow  from 
the  small-pox  of  the  man.  The  two  are,  in  truth,  but 
one  disease;  but,  by  some  mysterious  law,  the. infection  w'hich 
is  deadly  when  it  goes  direct  from  man  to  man  is  not  only 
innocuous,  but  preservative,  when  it  passes  through  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  cow.  The  man’s  small-pox  gives  the  cow  cow-pox ; 
but  the  latter  fortunately  does  not  return  the  compliment.  It  is 
therefore  always  in  our  power,  with  the  aid  of  a  longsuffering 
quadruped,  to  provide  ourselves  with  as  much  of  the  best  lymph 
as  we  require.  The  epidemic  of  last  winter  is  a  sufficient  warning 
that  the  time  has  come  when  this  knowledge  should  be  practi¬ 
cally  worked  on  a  large  scale.  Dr.  Collinson  has  done  good 
service  by  stepping  forward  to  enforce  upon  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  taking  vigorous  measures  to  ensure  that  vaccina¬ 
tion  shall  be  both  perfect  of  its  kind  and  universal  in  its  applica¬ 
tion.  I11  a  matter  where  individuals  and  associations  are  power¬ 
less,  and  the  State  can  alone  act  with  effect,  wo  have  a  right  to 
look  to  it  for  protection. 


NOTICE. 

The  'publication  of  the  “  Satueday  Review”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  arid  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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TTLOEAL  HALL,  COVENT  GAEDEN.— Mr.  ALFRED 

JL  MELLON  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  a  SERIES  of  VOCAL  and  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  CONCERTS  will  lake  place  in  the  FLORAL  HALL,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
commencing  on  MONDAY,  August  1.1th.  To  continue  for  One  Month  only.  Conductors, 
Prince  Galitzin  and  Alfred  Mellon. 

Promenade,  is.;  Reserved  Seats,  '2s.  Gd.;  Orchestra  Stalls,  5s. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  at  Eight,  and  terminate  before  Eleven. 


WILL  SHORTLY  CLOSE. 

WASHINGTON  FEIEND’S  GRAND  MUSICAL  AND 

a  PICTORIAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  entitled  TWO  HOURS  in  CANADA  and  the 
UNITED  STATES,  ilhistratim?  American,  Indian,  Emigrant,  and  Negro  Life,  with  his 
Songs,  Anecdotes,  and  Melodies.  Daily  at  Three  and  Eiaht  o’clock.  Stalls,  3s. ;  Area,  -2s.; 
Gallery,  Is.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  ISdwaeds.— St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly. 


PEYSTAL  PALACE. —  NATIONAL  HOLLYHOCK 

AV  SHOW  —  The  FIRST  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  HOLLYHOCKS  and  OTHER  CUT 
FLOWERS  will  he  held  on  SATURDAY  ami  MONDAY,  August  lxtli  and  20th.  Six  Silver 
Cups  and  several  Money  Prizes  will  he.  riven.  Admission:— Saturday,  Ilalf-a-Crown ; 
Children,  One  Shilling:  Monday,  One  Shillitnc;  Children,  Sixpence. 

Notice.— The  SUMMER  POULTRY  SHOW  will  he  held  on  the  25th  to  the  29th  August. 


pEYSTAL  PALACE.  —  PIC  TUBE  GALLERY.  — 

A  line  COLLECTION  of  PICTURES  by  the  BEST  ARTISTS  of  the  ENGLISH  and 
FOREIGN  SCHOOL  is  EXHIBITED  FOR  SALE. 

New  Works  are  constantly  added  to  replace  those  sold. 

Artists  wishing  to  contribute  must  communicate  with  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Wass.  By  Order,  GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

N.B.— This  is  the  only  Gallery  in  or  near  London  which  is  open  all  the  year  round. 


JERUSALEM.—' WILL  CLOSE  NEXT  WEEK.  — These 

f  f  Grand  Pictures,  bv  Selous,  must  soon  leave  London  to  fulfil  Engagements  made  for 
their  Exhibition  in  some  of  the  Provincial  Cities.  Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  persons 
have  inspected  these  extraordinary  and  interesting  Works  of  Art  at  HAYWARD  and 
LEGGATT’S,  79,  Cornliill,  where  they  will  remain  on  view  for  a  few  days.  Admission  free. 

A  ELTNDEL  SOCIETY. — Annual  Subscription,  £1  Is. — 

JTIl.  The  DRAWINGS  and  PUBLICATIONS  of  this  Society  arc  OPEN  DAILY  to  the 

free  inspection  of  all  persons  interested  in  Early  Italian  Art.  ....  . 

The  Publications  for  1859  now  being  distributed  to  members  who  have  paid  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  that  year,  include  a  Chromo-lithograph  and  Outline  Head  from  Giovanni 
Sanzio,  with  Descriptive  Notice  by  Mr.  Layard  ;  a  Chromo-lithograph  and  Outline  Head 
from  L.’da  Vinci,  and  Two  Wood  Engravings  from  Giotto. 

24,  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  August,  1800.  JOHN  NORTON,  Hon.  See. 

P  UILDFOED  EOYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  EE-OPENS 

XT  on  SATURDAY,  August  18th.  For  Terms,  &c.,  address  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Merbiman, 
Guildford. _ _ 

\  MATHEMATICAL  MASTER  is  WANTED  at  the 

BOYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  GUILDFORD.  A  Graduate  of  Cambridge  preferred. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of  the  Head  Master. 

WIMBLEDON,  SURREY. 

ESTABLISHMENT  FOE  YOUNG  LADIES,  delightfully 

l  J  situate  a  short  distance  front  the  Railway.  A  Lady  receives  a  LIMITED  NUMBER 
of  PUPILS  for  superior  education.  Masters  of  eminence.  Studies  resumed  September  1st. 
For  terms  and  referees,  Mr.  Rola.vdi,  20,  Herners-street,  Oxford-street , _ 

TUITION  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.— A  Clergyman,  residing 

X  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  healthy  districts,  desires  to  receive  TWO  PUPILS 
to  prepare  for  Oxford  or  the  Army.  For  terms,  &c.,  address  Presbyter,  care  of  Messrs. 

R.  Grant  and  Son,  Booksellers,  Edinburgh.  .  , 

Loch  and  River  Fishing,  and  occasional  Shooting,  are  afforded. _ 

HOME  TUITION. — A  Married  Clergyman,  the  Curate  of 

Child’s  Hill,  near  Hampstead,  Graduate  of  Oxford,  late  Scholar  of  liis  College,  much 
experii  need  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  receive  into  his  house  SIX  PUPILS,  to  whom  he  offers 
every  Educational  advantage,  together  with  the  comforts  of  a  Home.— Terms,  Eighty 
Guineas.  Address,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Child’s  Hill,  Hampstead. 

QEA-SIDE. — SUPERIOR  EDUCATION.— At  a  School  on 

1 J  the  South  Coast,  conducted  by  a  Clergyman,  there  are  some  VACANCIES.  Hoys  are 
prepared  for  the  Universities,  Public  Schools,  and  the  Military  and  Naval  Examinations. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  Modern  Languages,  General  Literature,  and  the  usual 
branches  of  a  Polite  Education.  Home  comforts.  Number  of  Pupils  limited.  Inclusive 
terms  for  the  Course  £50  and  £70  per  annum.  Address  Rev.  M.  O.,  Edmond  s  Library, 
Chalk  Farm. _ 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— A  LONDON 

X  ARCHITECT  ill  good  practice  has  a  VACANCY  for  a  Gentleman’s  Son,  as  an  OUT¬ 
DOOR  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  whose  education  and  tastes  are  suitable.— Apply  first  by  letter 
to  Heny  Dawson,  10,  Finsbury-placa  South,  London,  E.C. _ _ _ 

]\l EDICAL. — A  Surgeon,  with  extensive  Private  and  Hospital 

JL»X  Practice,  is  prepared  to  receive,  as  RESIDENT  PUPIL,  a  Young  Gentleman 
intending  to  enter  the  Medical  Profession.  For  Premium  and  References,  &c.  &c.,  address 
Mr.  W.  II.  Medd,  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport. _ _ _ _ 

SPANISH  LITERATURE. — A  Professional  Gentleman, 

residing  at  Madrid,  now  staying  in  London,  and  returning  to  Madrid  shortly,  offers 
liis  services  to  PURCHASERS  of  RARE  OLD  SPANISH  BOOKS,  and  to  attend  to  Literary 
Commissions  in  general  between  the  two  countries.  The  highest  references  will  be  given.— 
Ypply,  post  paid,  to  A.  B.  C.,  21,  Gracecliurch-street. 


QT.  MARGARET’S  COLLEGE,  CRIEFF,  PERTHSHIRE 

—a  First-Class  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies,  situated  In  a  most 
beautiful  and  healthy  locality— will  RE-OPEN,  after  the  Summer  Holidays,  on  TUESDAY, 
the  14th  instant. 

For  Prospectuses,  Examination  Papers,  and  all  particulars  address  the  Rev.  A.  Lendrum, 
as  above. 

IYTEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.— The  School  having 

—  ^  been  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  and  the  premises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the  NUMBER  of  BOARDERS  not  on  the  Foundation.  The  Younger  Boys 
are  prepared  for  the  Winchester  College  Election— the  Seniors  for  the  University.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  28,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 

IY ILBUEN  COLLEGE,  31,  Priory-road— Miss  HUGHES 

has  a  FEW  VACANCIES.  A  liberal  table,  and  strict  attention  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  Pupils. 

The  following  Professors  in  attendance :  —  German— Dr.  Bernays.  Italian— Signor 
Biaggi.  English  Language  and  Literature,  History,  and  General  Subjects— Fitzherbert 
Williams,  Esq.,  Reader  in  History  at  the  New  Polytechnic,  Regent-street.  Pianoforte 
and  Singing— Philip  Akmes,  Esq.,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon,  Organist  and  Choir  Master  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  Wells-street. 

Terms,  Sixty  Guineas  per  Annum  inclusive.  Highest  references. 

(YUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  67  and  68,  Harley-street,  W. 

Vv/  (Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1853  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies,  and  for 
Granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge). 

Pm  for— The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Principal— The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Lady  Resident—] Miss  PARRY. 

The  CLASSES  for  Michaelmas  Term  will  MEET  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4th. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  the  reception  of  Boarders.  Prospect  uses,  with  full  particulars 
us  to  Subjects,  Fees,  Scholarships,  and  Examinations,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  College  Ofiice. 

_ E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A„  Dean. 

OUEEN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  67  and  68,  Harley-street,  W. 

V  The  CLASSES  of  this  School  will  ho  RESUMED  on  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27th. 
The  Senior  Division  is  taught  chiefly  by  Miss  II ay,  the  Lady  Superintendent;  the  Junior 
Pupils  (principally  on  the  plan  of  Object  Lessons  and  the  like)  by  Miss  Rosalind 
Hosking.  Pupils  are  admissible  at  the  age  of  Six. 

E.  II.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean , 

I  NIVEESITY  OF  LONDON.— The  Regulations  relating  to 

^  MATRICULATION,  and  to  DEGREES  IN  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  and  MEDICINE,  having 
been  recently  revised,  conics  of  them  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

DECK  lls  I  \  SCIENCE.  Candidates  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  Twenty-two 
years  will  he  admitted  to  the  FIRST  B.Sc.  EXAMINATION  in  the  years  1801, 1802,  and  1803, 
without  previous  Matriculation.  Candidates  who  shall  have  taken  a  Degree  in  Arts  in 
any  of  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  bo  admitted  to  the  B.Sc.  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  without  Matriculation. 

A  SECOND  B.Sc.  EXAMINATION  will  he  held  in  October  next,  to  which  Bachelors  of 
Arts  of  this  University,  and  Undergraduates  who  have  passed  the  First  M.B.  Examina¬ 
tion,  will  be  admitted  without  having  passed  the  First  B.Sc.  Examination. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  the  CALENDAR,  containing  the  REVISED  REGULATIONS,  with 
the  Examination  Papers  for  the  present  year,  up  to  this  date,  will  shortly  be  issued. 

By  Order  of  the  Senate, 

Burlington  House,  August  loth,  1860.  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

QUEEN  WOOD  COLLEGE,  near  Stockbbidge,  Hants, 

Dunbridge  Station, -Salisbury  Branch,  S.W.R. 

GEORGE  EDMONDSON,  Principal. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics— Frederick  R.  Smith,  LL.D. 

Chemistry— Dr.  Henry  Debus,  late  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  Professor  Bunson, 
and  Chemical  Lecturer  iu  the  University  of  Marburg. 

Classics  and  History—  Daniel  Hughes,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Modern  Languages  and  Foreign  Literature— Mr.  John  Haas,  from  M.  de  Fcllenbcrg’s 
Institution,  Hofwyl,  Switzerland. 

German— Mr.  Nicholas  Wegmuller,  from  M.  de  Fellenberg’s  Institution,  Hofwyl, 
Switzerland. 

Practical  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c.— Mr.  Richard  P.  Weight. 

Drawing— 'Mr.  Richard  P.  Wright. 

English— Mr.  Daniel  B.  Brightwell,  Mr.  Wm.  Trevor,  and  Mr.  Thornton  Wilton. 
Music— Mr.  William  Cornwall. 

Medical  Attendant— L.  O.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P.,  Edinburgh. 

TERMS. 

For  Boys  under  Twelve  Years  of  age .  £45  per  Annum. 

,,  above  Twelve  and  under  Fifteen . .  £55  „ 

„  above  Fifteen .  £65  „ 

Laundress  rfnd  Sempstress,  £3  per  Annum  extra  (except  in  the  case  of  Two  or  more 
Pupils  from  the  same  family,  when  this  charge  is  omitted). 

THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.— 

J  THE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  CHARLES  COOTE,  late 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  at  Eight  o’clock  on  Monday  Evening,  October  1. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital  contains  305  beds,  and  has  Special  Wards  for  Cancer,  for  Vene¬ 
real,  and  Uterine  Diseases. 

Staff:— Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart,  Dr.  Goodfellow,  Dr.  H.  Thompson,  Physicians :  Dr.R.  T.  Frcrc, 
Physician- Accoucheur  ;  Dr.  F.  Weber,  Dr.  C.  Coote,  Assistant- Physicians ;  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
De  Morgan,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Henry,  Surgeons;  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Flower,  Assistant-Surgeons ; 
Mr.  Tomes,  Dental  Surgeon. 

Lecturers  in  the  Medical  College  :— Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Goodfellow,  on 
Medicine;  Mr.  Shaw,  on  Surgery;  Mr.  De  Morgan,  on  Physiology;  Mr.  Moore,  on  Ana¬ 
tomy  ;  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Flower,  on  Practical  Anatomy  :  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Heiscli,  on 
Chemistry ;  Mr.  Sibley  and  Dr.  Murchison,  on  Pathological  Anatomy;  Dr.  Priestley,  on  Mid¬ 
wifery  ;  Dr.  II.  Thompson,  on  Materia  Medica  ;  Dr.  Woodham  Webb,  on  Minute  Anatomy  ; 
Mr.  Henry  and  Dr.  (’.  Coote.  on  Forensic  Medicine  ;  Dr.  Lawrence,  on  Botany  ;  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Heiscli,  on  Practical  Chemistry ;  Dr.  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  on  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Instruction  in  Modern  Languages  by  Dr.  Buchheim,  Pli.D.  Vienna. 

The  opportunities  for  gaining  practical  knowledge  have  been  recently  increased.  There 
are  now  Five  Appointments,  with  residence  within  the  Hospital,  and  free  commons,  for 
which  Students  who  have  completed  their  education  in  the  College  are,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  eligible. 

In  addition  to  Frizes  for  General  Proficiency,  the  Governors’  Prize  of  Twenty  Guineas  is 
given  for  excellence  in  Clinical  Reports. 

For  the  Hospital  Practice  and  Lectures  required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  the  fee  is  £88  4s.,  payable  by  yearly  instalments,  of  which  the  two  first  are 
£35  each.  A  full  prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 

T.  W.  NUNN,  Dean. 

_ C.  DE  MORGAN,  Treasurer. 

lyTONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers  in 

either  Service,  or  Heirs  to  lintailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  rever¬ 
sionary,  freehold,  leasehold  life  inlerests,  annuities,  policies,  or  other  property.— Apply  to 
A.  B.,  6,  N orris-street,  St.  James’s. 


TFYDROPATHY. — THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  replete  with  every  comfort,  within  twenty 
minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 
The  latter  can  have  the  advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  The  site  is  unrivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 

TXT  DROPATII1 . — SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

1  1  Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  J)r.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
“  Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  King. 

VR.  EDWARD  DAVIESON’S  EVERLASTING  TEETH, 

sVch  EXQUISITE  BEAUTY  and  fitting  so  admirably  in  the  mouth,  that  nature 
appears  to  have  made  good  the  ravages  of  TIME,  DISEASE,  or  ACCIDENT.  These  Teeth 
are  unparalleled  m  1  he  world,  and  so  exactly  resemble  nature  that  detection  is  impossible 
by  the  closest  observer.  One  set  usually  lasts  a  lile-time  without  further  trouble  or 
expense.  Mr.  Edward  Davieson  particularly  invites  the  medical  profession  to  examine 
specimens  and  style  of  workmanship. 

DAVIESON’S  LIQUID  ENAMEL  for  Stopping  Decayed  Teeth  is  ENAMEL  WHITE, 
and  lasts  tor  ever.  For  Front  Teeth  it  is  invaluable,  entirely  superseding  all  those  pre¬ 
parations  which  discolour  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  mouth. 

Charges  strictly  moderate.  Consultation  Free.  Attendance  from  Ten  till  Six. 

Mr.  EDWARD  DAVIESON,  Electric  Telegraph  Office,  41H,  West  Strand,  London. 
Descriptive  Pamphlets  Free  for  Two  Stamps. 


QTOVE  GRATES.  KITCHENERS,  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

^  ,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FEN  DI-IRS,  and  FIRE-IRONS.— An  unexampled  assortment  of 
well-constructed  Stove  Grates  in  line  cast,  Berlin  black,  steel  and  ormolu  and  or  Fenders. 
Fire-Irons,  and  Chimney-Pieces,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at  EDWARDS  SON,  and 
CO.’S  extensive  SHOW-ROOMS,  49,  Great  Marlborough-street,  Regent-street,  *W.,  exactly 
opposite  the  Conservatory  Entrance  to  the  Pantheon  Bazaar.  The  beautiful  Porcelain 
Tile  Grates  in  great  variety,  from  2  to  50  guineas  each.  Edwards’  Smoke-Consuming 
Range  and  the  most  Improved  Kitcheners  of  all  sizes.  Warm  Baths  erected.  Illustrated 
*  Prospectuses  forwarded.  For  25  years  in  Poland-street  adjoining. 
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J^ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,250,000.  Paid-up  Capital,  £500,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £110,000. 

Head  Office  (Temporary).  SOUTH  SEA  HOUSE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Philip  Patton  Blyth,  Esq. 

Thomas  Tyringham  Bernard,  Esq.,  M.F.  | 
John  William  Bnrmester,  Esq. 

William  Cory,  Esq. 

James  Andrew  Durham,  Esq. 

John  Fleming,  Esq. 


Edward  Huggins,  Esq. 

William  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 
James  Laming,  Esq. 

John  Henry  Lance,  Esq. 
William  Lee,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Nicol,  Esq.,  M.P. 


General  Manager— William  M'Kewan,  Esq. 


At  the  HALF-YEARLY  MEETING  of  PROPRIETORS  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of 
August,  1800,  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  the  following  REPORT  for  the 
Half-Year  ending  30th  June,  I860,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

REPORT. 

The  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  to  submit  to  the  Proprietors  the  Accounts  of  the 
Bank  for  the  Half-Year  terminated  on  the  30th  June  last. 

It  will  be  found  that  after  making  full  provision  for  bail  and  doubtful  debts,  the  payment 
of  current  expenses,  interest  to  customers,  income-tax,  and  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  and 
providing  the  usual  Midsummer  Dividend  of  Five  per  Cent,  for  the  Half-Year,  there 
remains  a  surplus  ot  £*8,708  IDs.  7d.  to  he  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  the  13th  inst. 

BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY, 

80TH  JUNE,  1S00. 


Dr. 


To  Capital  paid  up  .  £500,000  0  0 

To  Reserve  Fund  110,000  0  0 

To  Amount  due  by  the  Bank  for  Customers*  Balances,  &c.  6,300,127  7  11 

To  Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last  Account  .  £0,005  7  11 

To  Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after  making  provision  for 

bad  and  doubtful  debts  .  112,277  10  10 

-  118,342  18  0 


CR. 

By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head  Office  and  Branches  . £554,200  18  10 

By  Cash  placed  at  Call  and  at  Notice  .  892,845  4  11 


£6,004,470  0  8 


Investments,  viz. 

By  Government  and  Guaranteed  Stocks . £514,121  17  0 

By  other  Stocks  and  Securities .  100,080  12  7 

Discounted  Bills.  Notes,  and  Temporary  Advances  to  Cus¬ 
tomers  in  Town  and  Country  .  .  3,489,486  14  4 

Advances  to  Customers  on  Special  Securities .  383,011  13  0 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard-street  and  Nicholas-lane,  Freehold  and 

Leasehold  Property  at  the  Branches,  with  Fixtures  and  Fittings  . 

Interest  paid  to  Customers  . . 

Salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  Head  Olfice  and  Branches,  including 
Income-Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries . 


£1,447,180  3  0 


623,811  9 


3,872,408  7  4 


2  11 
8  2 


70,503 

20,171 


48,284  14  11 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-1-  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON-INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

FREDERICK  PATTISON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  0.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  William  Cottain,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 


George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
William  It.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  Tucker  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY.— The  assured  are  protected  from  the  liabilities  attaching  to  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  hall’  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  actually  in¬ 
vested,  one-third  in  Government  Securities,  ana  the  remainder  in  first-class  debentures 
and  mortgages  in  Great  Britain. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  assigned  to  policies  every  fifth 
year.  The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  liberal  allowance  is  made  on  the  surrender  of  a  policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

CLAIMS.— The  Company  has  disbursed  in  payment  of  claims  and  additions  upwards  of 
£1,500,000. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  bo  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch  office, 
10,  Pall-mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

*.*  Service  allowed  in  Militia  and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  within  the  United  Kingdom , 
PROMOTED  BY  THE  MADRAS  IRRIGATION  AND  CANAL  COMPANY. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  IRRIGATION  AND  CANAL 

-L  COMPANY. 

To  he  Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  with  Limited  Liability. 

First  Capital,  £2,000,000. 

With  power  to  increase  the  same. 

First  Issue,  £1,000,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £20  each. 

Deposit.  £1  per  Share. 


Ch a  i rman  a n d  Directors 
-  oj  the  Madras  Irrigation 
and  Canal  Company. 


DIRECTORS. 

James  Thomson,  Esq.,  Chairman , 

Major-General  Philip  Anstruther,  C.B., 

The  lion.  Philip  Pleydell  Bouverie,  M.P., 

Lieut. -Colonel  John  Grimes, 

Lieut.-Col.  William  Campbell  Onslow, 

General  Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  j 
Major-General  Westrop  Watkins,  / 

Consulting  Engineer  — Colonel  J.  F.  Smith,  Madras  Engineers,  F.R.S., 
Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Madi  as  Irrigation  and  Canal  Co. 
Auditors— James  Bonar,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Small  and  Co.),  S,  Old  Jewry. 

,,  Thomas  Quested  Finnis,  Esq.,  Alderman,  &c. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.,  1,  Pall-Mall  East. 
Solicitor— John  Mackrell,  Esq.,  34,  Cannon-street  West. 
Secretary— John  Westwood,  Esq. 

OFFICES  :  — 27,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


£0.004,470  6  8 


Dr.  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

To  Interest  paid  to  Customers.  ....  £20,171  8  2 

To  Expenses,  as  above  48,284  14  n 

To  Rebate  on  Hills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account .  10,177  10  1 

To  Dividend  of  Five  per  Cent,  for  the  Half-Year  .  25,000  0  0 

To  Balance  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account .  8,708  19  7 


£118,342  18  9 


CS. 

By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account  .  £0,065  7  11 

By  Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after  making  provision  for  bad  and 

doubtful  debts  .  112,277  10  10 


£118,3-12  18  9 

Wc,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance-Sheet,  and  have  found  the 


same  to  be  correct. 


London  and  County  Bank,  26th  July,  I8G0. 


(Signed) 


FRED.  HARRISON.  \  Auditors 
HENRY  OVERTON,  j  Auclll0)  8- 


The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  following  Resolutions  were 
proposed  and  unanimously  adopted  :— 

1.  “That  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Share¬ 
holders.” 

2.  ‘‘That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Company.” 

W.  C.  JONES,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  Chair,  it  was  Resolved  and  carried  unanimously  :— 

“That  the  cordial  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  William  Champion  Jones, 
Esq.,  for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  Chair.” 

(Signed)  P.  P.  BLYTH,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

(Signed)  R.  P.  NICHOLS,  Secretary. 


T  ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY.— 

1  J  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  DIVIDEND  oil  the  CAPITAL  STOCK  of  the 
COMPANY  of  FIVE  PER  CENT,  for  the  Half-Year  ending  the  30th  June,  1860,  will  he 
Paid  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Chief  Temporary  Olllce,  South  Sea  House,  Thread- 
needle-street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branch  Banks,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the 
13th  inst.  By  Order  of  the  Board, 

W.  M'KEWAN,  General  Manager. 
South  Sea  House,  Throadneedle- street,  August  2nd,  1800. 


1809. 

JJORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament. 


Head  Office — 64,  Princess  Street,  Edinburgh. 
London  Office  —  4,  New  Banic  Buildings.  Lothbury. 


Chairman  op  London  Board— SIR  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman. 
Banker-UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON. 

SOLICITOR— ALEXANDER  DOBIE,  Esq.,  Lancaster-placc. 

Accumulated  Fund .  £1,031,454  0  0 

Annual  Ke venue .  179,083  11  11 


LIFE  ASSURANCE, 

1860. 

Policies  effected  with  this  company  during  the  present  year 

WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SIX  YEARS’  BONUS  AT  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 


During  the  year  1859,  005  Policies  were  issued,  Assuring  the  sum  o!  £449,013  0  0 
Policies  are  by  arrangement  declared  free  from  all  restrictions. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  Policy-holders  Insured  on  the  Partici¬ 
pating  Scale. 

At  the  last  investigation,  31st  December,  1S58,  the  ascertained  Profit  on  the  business 
during  the  preceding  seven  years  amounted  to  £136,000. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  specially  called  to  the  Double  Insurance  System- 
Half  Premium  System— and  Assurance  and  Annuity*  System— lately  adopted  at  this 
Olfice.  For  full  particulars,  reference  is  made  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company. 

No  extra  Premium  charged  lor  Members  of  Volunteer  Corps. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Company  Insure  against  Fire  most  descriptions  of  Property,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
Premium  corresponding  to  the  risk.  Rents  of  Buildings  also  Insured. 

Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  No.  4, 
New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbuuy,  or  any  of  the  Agents  in  the  Country. 

4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  R.  STRACHAN,  Secretary, 

London,  March,  i860. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  general  scheme  and  objects  proposed  to  be  embraced  by  this  Company  may  be  thus 
described,  viz  The  construction,  maintenance,  management,  and  working  of  such  works 
of  irrigation,  water  transit,  and  water  supply  in  India,  with  their  auxiliary  undertakings 
as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  found  to  be  of  a  profitable  character,  after  the  necessary 
sanction  of  Government  has  been  secured  to  each  project. 

The  works  selected  for  first  operations,  and  intended  to  be  immediately  entered  upon, 
have  been  examined  by  Engineers  of  the  highest  attainments  and  Indian  experience,  who 
urgently  recommended  them  for  construction  by  Government  as  being,  in  their  opinion, 
amongst  the  most  important,  and  in  promise,  the  most  profitable  of  their  character  in  India. 
These  works  will  consist  of:— 

Firstly.— Irrigating  and  Navigable  Canals,  with  all  subsidiary  works  throughout  the 
rich  and  extensive  alluvial  Deltas  of  Orissa  and  the  adjoining  districts,  receiving 
their  supply  from  the  copious  and  never-failing  waters  of  three  great  Rivers,  the 
Mahanuddy,  the  Byturny,  and  the  Brahmany,  which,  with  their  abluents,  intersect 
and  command  the  trade  and  commerce  of  countries,  together  much  larger  in  extent 
than  England  and  Wales,  and  abounding  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  The 
land  in  Orissa  alone  capable  of  being  thus  affected,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
2,ooo,ouo  acres. 

Secondly.— A  main  Irrigating  and  Navigable  Canal,  connecting  the  above  works  and 
districts  with  the  Port  and  City  of  Calcutta,  starting  from  Balasore  and  passing  by 
Midnapoor  to  the  Hoogly  River,  opposite  to  Calcutta,  with  all  subsidiary  channels 
necessary  to  irrigate  about  2,500,000  acres  of  good  laud  contained  in  the  surrounding 
country. 

These  works  were,  on  their  present  extensive  scale,  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  May,  1858,  by  Colonel  Arthur  Cotton,  in  the  interesting  and  able  Report,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  found  annexed  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company. 

Upon  receipt  by  the  Government  of  Colonel  Cot  ton’s  plans  and  statements,  they  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Lower  Bengal,  who,  with  other  local  Engineers,  alter  in¬ 
vestigation,  coincided  with  the  views  and  recommendations  there  enunciated,  and  so  re¬ 
ported  to  the  authorities.  No  doubt  can  therefore  be  entertained  of  the  value  and  profit¬ 
able  character  of  this  first  undertaking. 

The  main  sources  of  profit  will  be  :— 

Firstly*.— The  Sale  of  Water  to  the  Government  for  the  Irrigation  of  Land. 

Secondly'.— Tolls  levied  in  respect  of  the  use  of  the  Canals  and  Water-ways  by  the 
Public. 

To  these  may  he  added  as  available  but  subsidiary  means  of  additional  returns  — 

1. — The  working  of  the  Canals  by  the  Company  by  the  conveyance  of  Passengers,  Animals, 

and  Goods  thereon. 

2. — Rent  and  other  Income  derived  from  Mills  and  Factories  established  on  the  hanks  of 

the  various  channels. 

8.— Cultivation  and  Sale  of  Timber  and  other  produce  raised  upon  the  Land  of  the  Company. 
And, 

4.— The  supply  of  Water  for  general  purposes. 

Although  these  latter  are  now  put  forth  as  secondary  only,  they  should  by  no  means  be 
lost  sight  of,— the  first  of  them  Has  been  already  ascertained  to  be  highly  productive  in 
India,  and  by  the  official  accounts  of  the  existing  Canals  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
of  Bengal,  the  Profits  derived  from  Mills,  Timber,  and  Bank  produce,  represent  a  large  per 
centage  upon  outlay. 

In  the  Allotment  of  Shares,  preference  will  be  given  to  those  applicants  who  are  Share¬ 
holders  in  the  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of 
Shares  held  by  them  in  that  Company,  and  all  future  issues  of  Shares  in  England  will  be 
distributed  pro  rata,  amongst  such  of  the  then  existing  Shareholders  in  the  present 
Company  as  may  be  desirous  of  taking  them. 

A  full  prospectus,  containing  particulars  of  the  terms  of  arrangement  between  the 
Government  and  the  Company,  with  a  form  of  application  for  Shares,  can  be  had  upon 
request  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  at  the  Company’s  Bankers,  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie, 
and  Co.,  No.  1,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.,  but  no  application  will  be  considered  unless  a  deposit 
of  £1  per  share  is  made.  The  Deposit  will  be  returned  without  deduction  if  the  application 
is  not  acceded  to.  _ 


Extract  from  Lord  Stanley's  Speech  on  Indian  Finance,  on  the  14  th  February,  1859. 

I  am  not  willing  entirely  to  pass  from  this  subject  of  public  works  without  alluding, 
however  briefly,  to  the  amount  of  return  which  lias  been  obtained  from  some  or 
a  particular  class  of  works— irrigation,  which  have  been  already  completed  in  India. 
(Hear.) 

The  Coleroon  anicut,  opened  in  1S30-7,  cost  £21,700:  the  average  net  profit  yearly  for  10 
years  was  £25,700 — about  120  per  cent.  The  Godavery  anicut  was  opened  by  1852-3 ;  cost 
£208,000 ;  caused  increase  of  revenue  by  £44,000;  andin  a  year  of  drought  saved  produce  to 
the  value  of  £400,000. 

1  do  not  mention  the  Jumna  nor  the  Ganges  Canals,  which  have  been  opened  about  a 
year  and  a-half,  the  amount  of  profits  from  which  is  very  great,  but  I  am  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  now  to  state  it  exactly.  Taking  the  small  examples,  we  have  one  canal  in  Scinde,  the 
Fordwak,  of  eight  miles  in  length,  which  cost  £2700,  and  paid  £5000  in  the  first  year. 
Another  paid  58  per  cent,  of  its  cost  the  first  year,  and  a  third,  which  cost  £3000,  produced 
£5ooo  in  the  first  twelve  months.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  course,  in  quoting  these  instances, 
Ido  not  mean  to  say  that  all  works  of  irrigation  will  be  equally  productive.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  these  works  money  may  be  thrown  away  if  they  are  not  done  in  a  proper 
manner;  but  these  instances  show— for  they  are  not  necessarily  exceptional  instances— 
that  if  the  sites  for  such  works  be  judiciously  selected,  and  the  works  themselves  be  pro¬ 
perly  executed  by  engineers  who  understand  the  country,  there  is  a  possibility  or  some 
returning  so  enormous  a  profit  as  not  only  to  cover  their  own  cost,  but  to  repay  the 
expenses  of  others  which  may  be  less  successful. 


J2UY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

J-  obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  0d.,  2s.  8d..  2s.  led.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


DEOWN  AND  POLSON’S  PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

preferred  to  the  best  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange, 
Cake,  &c.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
states— “This  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  kuown.”  Paisley  and  London, 
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Per  Dozen,  for  rash,  bottles  included, 
free  delivered  in  London,  and  Six 
Dozen  free  to  any  Station  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales. 


ONTINENTAL  WINE  COMPANY  (LIMITED)- 

36,  GREAT  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

Wines  bought  of  the  growers  and  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 

Sherry,  19s.,  20s.,  24s.,  86s.,  4Ss.  \ 

Port,  2i)s.,  24**.,  26s.,  4s*.,  Cu*. 

Claret,  22s.,  24s.,  30s.,  48s..  60S.  ! 

Hock,  24s.,  ,30s.,  30s..  54*.,  60*. 

Champagne,  82s.,  30s.,  42s.,  50s.,  CO* 

French  Brandy  as  imported,  50s.,  5 

The  COMPANY’S  OWN  POUT  and  SHERRY,  24s.,  highly  recommended. 

A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

-ljl  Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  he  had  in  the  llnest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  fid.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  ed.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co., 5$,  Pad  Mail, London,  S.W. _ 

(CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

Majesty,  invite  attention  t<>  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  TART  FRUITS,  and  other 
Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
wholesomeness  and  purity.  C.  and  Ii.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  high  honour  of 
supplying  Her  Majesty's  Table  with  their  Manufactures.  A  few  of  the  articles  most  highly 
recommended  are— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description,  Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence 
ofShrimp8.  Soho  Sauce,  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater 
Pastes,  Strasbourg  ami  other  Potted  Meats,  CftlPs-foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  for  tabic 
use,  M.  Soyer’s  Sauces,  Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Car  stairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce, 
and  P.iyne’s  Royal  Osh  >rne  S  ince.  To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen,  Grocers,  &c., 
and  wholesale  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 

Dlt.  DE  JONG  IPS 


( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest  success  in  cases  of 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 

GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  JoNGH’s  Oil  is  equal  in  remedial  effects  to  a 
quart  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  far  the 
cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  _ 

Opinion  of  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  St.  George's  Medical  School,  Superintendent  of 
the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  &c.  &c. 

"  I  consider  that  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  this  Oil  arc  secured  in  its  preparation 
by  the  personal  attention  of  so  goon  a  Chemist  anil  intelligent  a  Physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh, 
who  has  also  written  t lie  be>t  medical  treatise  on  the  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Hence  I  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  as  regards  genuineness  and  medicinal  efficacy, 

“8,  Savile-row,  W.,  1st  August,  1859.”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  Oil. ;  Pints,  4s.  0d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

SHIRTS. — UN  EQUALLED  for  QUALITY  and  accuracy  of 

^  tit.  Sizes  or  measures  registered  for  future  Orders:  and  FAMILY  HOSIERY  in 
STOCKINGS,  SOCKS.  VESTS  anti  DRAWERS  of  the  best  descriptions  and  newest  styles 
in  every  material  for  the  season. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


QTOCKEN  and  CO.,  53,  Regent-street,  Quadrant,  beg  to  in- 

form  the  Nubility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that  they  have  now  on  Show  an  entirely  new 
STOCK,  with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  DRESSING  CASES  and  DRESSING  BAGS, 
Despatch  Boxes,  Tourists’  Cases,  Reticules,  and  Carriage  Bags,  Mediaeval  Mounted  En¬ 
velope  Cases  in  various  styles,  Blotting  Books  and  Inkstands  en  suite.  Jewel  Cases,  Scent 
Caskets,  Book  si  ides,  and  numerous  articles  in  pearl,  malachite,  tortoise-shell,  papier 
mache,  &o.  Bibles  and  Church  Services,  mounted  in  ivory,  together  with  a  superior 
assortment  of  Stationery  of  every  description.  Wedding  Orders,  Visiting  and  Invitation 
Cards,  He.,  on  the  shortest  notice. 


WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS  — 

’  ’  II.  RODRIGUES,  42,  PICCADILLY,  invites  attention  to  his  elegant  Stock  of 
TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS,  fitted  complete,  DRESSING  CASES,  Writing  Cases, 
DESPATCH  BOXES,  Jewel  Coses,  RETICULE  and  CARRIAGE  BAGS  in  great,  variety. 
M  ED  LEVA  L  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  CASES,  BLOTTING  BOOKS,  and  INKSTANDS 
en  suite:  Scent  Caskets,  Etui  Cases,  cases  of  choice  Cutlery,  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove 
Boxes.  The  new  PATENT  SELF-CLOSING  BOOK-SLIDE;  also  a  choice  variety  of 
ELEGANCIES  and  NOVELTIES  suitable  for  PRESENTATION  too  various  to  enumerate, 
to  he  had  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  W.,  two  doors  from  SackviJle-stroct. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77  and  73,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Ivory  handles . 

To 

13 

0 

u 

0 

0 

£1 

15 

0 

1  dez.  Cheese  Knives  .  . 

o 

1(1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

I  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto..  . . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 
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1  pair  Poultry  Carvers . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

Complete  Service  . 

£2 

0 

n 

£8 

0 

0 

£5 

2 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 


These  Table  Knives  are  guaranteed  the  best  sold  in  London,  at  the  prices  charged.  They 
are  made  from  the  very  best  steel,  and  the  handles  are  so  secured  that  they  cannot  become 
loose  in  hot  water.  It  is  in  consequence  of  Messrs.  Maptin  and  Co.  being  manufacturers, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  oiler  their  Table  Knives  at  such  unprecedented  low  prices. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  RAZORS,  PENKNIVES,  SPORTSMEN’S  KNIVES, 
and  SCISSORS  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  unequalled. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-streft,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 

Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


POALS.-BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

V7  price  is  now  26s.  per  ton  cash,  for  t.he  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13,  Cornliill,  E.C. ;  Purfleet,  Wharf,  Earl-street.  Blackfriars,  E.C.; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor-placc.  Pimlico.  S.W.;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E. 


T>  LIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

-LJ  COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardeners*  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Fa-Id.  In  boxes,  is.,  3s.,  lOs.Cd.;  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  r  Limited). 

■yOUTII  AND  BEAUTY.— The  FLEUR  DE  L’AGE,  or 

-L  Bloom  of  Youth,  a  vegetable  preparation,  so  innocent  that  it  may  be  applied  to  an 
infant,  but  yet  imparts  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy  to  any  complexion,  and  renders  the 
skin  beautifully  s..ft.  It  will  Cure  the  most  Inveterate  skin  Disease  from 
whatever  cause  arising.  Sold  in  eases  at  5s.  and  11s.— To  he  had  only  at  ED.  DAVIE- 
SON,  44s.  West  Strand  (over  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office).  Descriptive  Pamphlet  free  for 
two  stamps:  remittances  by  postage  stamps. 


A  HNE  HEAD  OF  HAUL  WHISKERS.  OR 

.1  A.  MOUSTACHE,  permanently  obtained  by  OLDltlDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
which  prevent-  the  lmir  turning  grey,  and  the  first  application  causes  it  to  curl  beauti¬ 
fully,  frees  t  from  scurf,  stops  it  fr<  in  falling  off,  and  ir  bald  soon  restores  it  again,  and 
promotes  the  grow  th  <  f  new  hair.  Price  s«.  6  L.Gs.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.— Ask  for  “Oldridge’s 
Balm,"  No.  22,  V  elb nr t-  n -street.  Strand.  W.C. 


nVTER VO  ARTERIAL  ESSENCE,  prepared  only  by  Dr. 

WM.  BATCHELOUR,  M.R.C.S.E.  1885,  and  M.L.A.C.  1834.  It  strengthens  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  system  without  reaction,  and  speedily  removes  nervous  complaints. 
In  Bottles,  at  2s.  0d.,  4s.  6d.,  lls.,  and  33s.,  at  Goodyer’s,  81,  Regent-street.;  Butler 
and  Crispe’s,  No.  4,  Cheaps i do ;  Sutton  and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard:  Barclay  and  Sons, 
Farringdon-street ;  12,  Fmsbury-place  South,  City ;  and  all  Chemists, 


GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-stkeet,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows—  e.//..  Grisaille, Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 


TT CCLESIA STICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting  — Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  He.  —  Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

1IARLAND  AND  FISHER,  S3,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


O-EOLOGY"  and  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can  he 
had  at  2,  5,  lo.  20,  *50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  TENNANT.  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty, 
149.  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Slaps,  Hammers,  Books,  Ac. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 


FlRESSING-CASES,  DRESSING-BAGS,  and  highly-finished 

Elegancies  for  Presentation  in  great  variety.  Ivory -handled  Table  Cutlery.  Every 
requisite  for  the  Toilet  and  Work  fables.— M  ECU  I  and  BAZIN,  112,  Regent-street; 
4,  Leadenhall-street ;  and  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenlmm. 

CELLING  OFF.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

CASES,  Ac.— Messrs.  BRIGGS  offer  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  extensive  alterations  which  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  and  Writing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Travelling 
Bags,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  He.  He.  Also,  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  &c. 

27,  Piccadilly,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Ilall.  Established  Forty  Years. 


II. 


for 


J.  and  D.  NICOLE’S  ESTABLISHMENTS 

GENTLEMANLY  and  MODERATE-PRICED  CLOTHING. 

REGENT  STREET,  COltNIlILL,  and  MANCHESTER. 

PILE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

or  SLEEVED  CAl’E,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114,  116,  118, 120.  REGENT  STREET,  W. ;  22,  CORN  HILL,  E.C.; 
and  lo,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. 


U)  LOTH  IN  G  for  YOUTH— The  Nickerbocker,  the  Highland 

Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  it  Cheval, 
with  much  novelty  and  general  excellence,  Ii.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have,  foi  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  141,  Regent-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment. 


VISITORS  to  the  SEASIDE  and  TOURISTS  will  find 

’  much  ease  and  comfort  in  the  NEUTRAL-COLOURED  LOOSE  COAT,  fastened  by 
one  or  more  buttons,  with  Trousers  and  \est,  all  ol’  one  material,  as  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  of  Regent -street  and  Cornliill.  They  recommend  also  a  Black  Velvet 
Coat,  and  for  gentlemen  seeking  a  kind  of  hail-dress  morning  coat  a  line  black  cloth  is 
specially  prepared.  This  garment  is  edged  with  braid  and  cut  somewhat  as  a  riding-coat, 
and  is  getting  into  general  use. 


THRESHER.  .AND  GLENNY,  OUTFITTERS,  152,  Strand, 

next  door  to  Somerset.  House,  W.C. ,  London.  The  original  and  exclusive  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Thresher’s  India-gauze  Waistcoats,  India  Tweed  Suits,  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts, 
&c.  N.B.  Lists  of  the  necessary  Outllt  for  every  purpose  and  appointment,  with  Prices  of 
each  article,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  # 

MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAU,  HEAL  BllUXELLES, 

AJJ-  HONITON,  IRISH  ILoUNCES  AND  VEILS. 

The  most  medium  house  for  Ladies’  Wedding  Orders  and  India  Outfits,  where  every 
article  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  best  materials  and  hand  make,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
A.  BLACKBURN E’S  BRUXELLES  AND  IRISH  DEPOT, 

85,  South  Audley -street,  Grosvenur-squaie. 

T_T  ANDSOME  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS.— HEAL 

-a- -*L  and  SON’S  SHOW  ROOMS  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable 
both  for  home  use  anil  for  tropical  climates;  Handsome  iron  Bedsteads  with  brass  mount¬ 
ings  and  elegantly  Japanned;  Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  servants;  every  description  of 
Wood  Bedstead  that  is  manufactured,  in  mahogany,  birch,  walnut-tree  woods,  polished 
deal  and  japanned,  all  fitted  with  bedding  and  furniture  complete,  as  well  as  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Bed-room  Furniture. 

TTEAL  AND  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

containing  Designs  and  Prices  of  loo  Bedsteads,  as  well  as  of  150  different  Articles  of 
Bed-room  Furniture,  sent  free  by  post..— Heal  and  Son,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  190,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W. 

rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  Post  Free,  7s.  6d.  per  Quarter; 

and  all  Newspapers  on  the  lowest  terms.  A  List  gratis  on  application.  BoOKS  sup¬ 
plied  at  TEN  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT,  and  sent  carriage  or  POST  FREE.  P.O.  Orders 
payable  at  the  Strand  Office.  A  Joint  Subscriber  to  the  “  Saturday  Review”  wanted. 
Edward  Thompson,  Publisher  and  News  Agent,  3,  Burleigh-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


CJALLCOTT’S  BEAUTIES  OF  BEETHOVEN,  containing 

the  admired  Movements  from  the  Nine  Grand  Symphonies,  and  the  Septuors; 
arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  popular  llandel  Album  and  the  “ Melodies  of  all  Nations;’' 
beautifully  engraved  and  illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  Beethoven.  Price  10s.  Oil. 

London  :  Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington-street,  Regent-street,  W. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling;  free  by  post  for  Fourteen  Stamps, 

THE  HANDBOOK  TO  YOUTH,  BEAUTY,  AND 

REFINEMENT:  being  an  Essay  on  “the  Teeth  and  Complexion.”  By  Edward 
Davieson,  Dentist. 

448,  West  Strand,  London;  IIolyoake  and  Co.,  147,  Fleet-street;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

AUNT  DOROTHY’S  WILL.  By  Cycla. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Railway  Book-stalls. 

The  best  novel  of  the  season. 

E.  Marlborough  and  Co.,  London. 


This  day,  in  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  price  0s.  cloth, 

JTALY  IN  TRANSITION:  Public  Scenes  and  Private 

J-  Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  1866.  Illustrated  by  Official  D  cuments  from  the  Papal 
Archives  of  the  Revolted  Legations.  By  Rev.  William  Arthur,  Author  of  “The  Great 
Tongue  of  Fire,”  &o. 

Loudon :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  F.  W.  Bradley, 

B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  aud  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  Is. 

Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbonc-place,  London  W. ;  and  all 
Booksellers  and  Artist’s  Colourmen. 


This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  price  6s.,  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  OF  MAN; 

or,  the  History  of  Creation  and  the  Antiquity  and  Races  of  Mankind  considered  on 
Biblical  and  other  Grounds.  Edited  by  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  M.R.S.L.,  &c.,  of  the 
British  Museum.  Second  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  h.  Henrietta-street.  Covent-garden,  London; 
and  26,  South  Fredurick-street,  Edinburgh. 


On  August  10,  Fcap.  8vo,  boards,  fancy  wrapper,  price  2s. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  JUDGE  :  compiled  from  lire  Note- 

Book  of  a  recently-deceased  J udge. 

This  extraordinary  collection  of  Memoranda,  made  during  a  life  spent  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  i  he  law,  possesses  features  of  interest  at  once  absorbing  and  true,  while  they 
are  unsurpassed  m  the  annals  of  romance;  thus  demonstrating  that  “truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.”  _ 


New  Edition,  price  2s.,  dedicat  ed  to  Inspector  Field,  Fcap.  8vo, 

THE  DETECTIVE’S  N  O  T  E  -  B  O  O  K. 

_ _ _ London  :  Ward  anil  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. 

HAVET’S  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONS  AND  READINGS. 

Now  ready,  800  Octavo  pages,  5s.  6  1. 

TfEENCII  STUDIES:  comprehending  CONVERSATIONS 

on  all  the  Ordinary  Topics  of  Life;  EXERCISES  to  ue  done  at  sight ;  and  READING 
LESSONS  from  Standard  French  Writers;  the  whole  arranged  on  an  entirely  New  Plan. 
By  Alfred  Havet,  Author  of  “The  Complete  French  Class  Book,”  &c. 

London:  W.  Allan;  Dulau  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co. 

Edinburgh;  Snow  and  Mackenzie;  Williams  and  NcrGatX* 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SEMI-DETACHED  HOUSE.” 

Just  rearly,  in  Two  Vols. 

HE  SEMI-ATTACHED  COUPE  E. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Semi-D  duelled  House.” 

London  :  Richard  Bkntley,  New  Burlington-street. 

This  day  is  published, 

MEMOIRS  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the 

-L,J-  EIGHT  REV.  RICHARD  HURD,  D.D.,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 
Including  Characters  drawn  by  the  Bishop:— 


Sir  Thomas  More. 
Bishop  Gardiner. 
Erasmus. 
Cardinal  Wolscy. 
Bishop  Burnet. 


Cranmer. 
Archbishop  Laud. 
Lord  Clarendon. 
Cowley. 

John  Locke. 


And  Selections  from  his  Common-place  Book. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Kilvert,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “  Literary  Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton.” 

8vo,  with  Portrait,  129. 

“We  must  here  close  a  volume  which  has  taken  us  hack  to  much  old-world  matter  of 
interest.  The  reader  rises  from  it  .as  a  man  who  leaves  a  society  of  friends  with  whom  he 
has  not  held  intercourse  for  many  a  lone  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  he  in  such  quaint  company, 
and  we  turn  from  it  not  without  reluctance.”— Athenceum. 

Loudon:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Ud. 

TAUNTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYA.  With  Notices  of 

Customs  and  Countries,  from  the  Elephant  Haunts  of  the  Dchra  Doon  to  the 
Bunchowr  Tracts  in  Eternal  Snow.  By  R.  H.  W.  Dunlop,  C.B.,  B.C'.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  lute 
Superintendent  of  the  Dehra  Doon. 

“  Mr.  Dunlop  for  many  years  pursued  the  large  game  of  the  Indian  forests  and  jungles 
and  shot  tigers  and  wild  elephants.  He  has  given  afar  larger  portion  of  collateral  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  and  their  inhabitants  than  is  at  all  common  in 
sporting  books.  His  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  information,  curious  and  amusing.”— 
Saturday  Review.  • 

"Mr.  Dunlop  is  manifestly  a  practised  hunter.  His  is  a  book  for  the  wallet  of  all  who 
propose  treading  the  same  path,  and  for  home  readers  not  tired  of  elephant  and  yak 
shooting.”— Athenceum. 

London:  Richard  Bentley.  New  Burlington-street. 

FRASER’S  WALKING  VMS’S  ARITHMETIC  AND  KEY. 

M  )dernised  and  Improved,  price  2s.  cloth, 

WALKINGAME'S  TUTOR’S  ASSISTANT:  being  a 

^  “  Compendium  of  Arithmetic  and  a  Complete  Question  Book.  Containing  the  New 
Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  with  Rules  and  Examples  f  >r  comparing  the  New  Mea¬ 
sures  with  the  Old,  T  >  winch  is  a  ld°  1,  an  Appendix  on  Repeating  and  Circulating  Deci¬ 
mals,  with  their  Application.  By  John  Fraser,  Accountant,  &c. 


Also  by  the  same, 


A  KEY 
tainin 


EY  TO  WALKINGAME’S  TUTOR’S  ASSISTANT,  modernised  and  improved,  con- 
:  Solutions  of. all  the  Exorcises,  &c.  12m  >,  price  3*.  cloth. 

I.ongm  yn  and  Co. ;  Hamilton  and  Co.  *.  Simpkin  and  Co. :  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  J.  and 
F.  II.  Rivington  ;  Capes  and  Co.;  IIoulston  and  Co.;  C.  H.  Law ;  E.  P.  Williams; 
Hall  and  Co. ;  and  Kent  and  Co. 

CORRECTED,  AMENDED,  AND  ENLARGED  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  STUDENT. 

In  Two  Vols.  Svo,  carefully  corrected  and  revised,  price  24s.,  cloth, 

]7LUGEL’S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

J-  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES:  adapted  to  the  English  Student.  With 
great  Additions  and  Improvements,  by  C.  A.  Fkiling,  German  Master  at  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Woolwich,  ancl  the  Citv  of  London  s<-ii  >  -1 ;  Dr.  A.  IIf.imann,  Professor  of 
German  at  the  Loudon  University  College ;  and  John  Oxenford,  Esq. 

Also,  just  published,  New*  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  SAME,  for  Younger  Students,  Travelers,  &c.  By  J. 
Oxenford  and  C.  A.  Foiling.  R  >yal  tSmo,  price  7s.  01.,  strongly  bound. 

London :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Dulau  and  Co.,  andD.  Nutt. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Embellished  with  Plates,  Maps,  Engravings,  &c. 

WHITTAKER'S  IMPROVED  FINN  OCR’S  HISTORY 

*  '  OF  ENGLAND.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  12nio,  price  Os.,  strongly  bound  in  roan. 
WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PI  KNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  New  Edition,  12mo, 
price  53.  6d.,  strongly  bound  in  roan. 

WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  New  Edition, 
13mo,  price  5s.  0d.,  strongly  bound  in  roan. 

No  Editions  of  these  Works  are  Genuine  except  they  have  the  Name  of  the  Publishers, 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  on  the  Title-page. 

 London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

THE  AUTHOR’S  EDITIONS. 

OLLENDORFF’S  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ, 

vy  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  A  LANGUAGE  IN  SIX  MONTHS. 

1.  ADAPTED  TO  THE  GERMAN.  Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student.  By  Dr. 

II.  G.  Ollendorff.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.,  Eighth  Edition,  price  12s.  Svo,  cloth. 
Part  II.,  Fourth  Edition,  price  12s.  Svo,  cloth.  The  Parts  sold  separately. 

V  Introductory  Book  to  Dr.  Ollendorff’s  Method  adapted  to  the  German,  containing  a 
New  System  of  Facilitating  the  Study  of  the  German  Declensions,  and  Rules  on  the 
Gender  of  Substantives.  New  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

2.  ADAPTED  TO  THE  FRENCH.  Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student.  By  Dr.  H. 

G.  Ollendorff.  8vo,  Eighth  Edition.  Containing  a  Treatise  on  the  Gender  of 
French  Substantives,  and  an  additional  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs.  Price  12s. 
cloth. 

3.  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ITALIAN.  Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student.  By  Dr.  H. 

G.  Ollendorff.  8vo,  Fourth  Edition,  price  12s.  cloth. 

4.  ADAPTED  TO  THE  SPANISH.  Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student.  By  Dr. 

H.  G.  Ollendorff.  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

KEYS  TO  THE  SPANISH,  ITALIAN,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  SYSTEMS,  prepared 
by  the  Author.  Price  7s.  each,  cloth  lettered. 

It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  method  to  notice 
that  these  are  the  only  English  editions  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Ollendorff,  and  he  deems  any 
other  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  English  instruction,  and  fur  the  elucidation  of 
the  method  so  strongly  recommenced  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  other  eminent  writers. 
They  should  he  ordered  with  the  puo'lslier’s  name,  and,  to  prevent  errors,  every  copy  has 
its  number  and  the  author’s  signature. 

The  above  Works  are  Copyright. 

London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  and  Dulau  and  Co.;  and  to  he  had  of  any  Bookseller. 

.  KEIGHTLEY’S  HISTORICAL  AND  CLASSICAL 

works.  a  a. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Two  Vols.  12mo,  New  Edition,  cloth  14  u 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately ,  7s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12mo,  New  Edition,  cloth . .  0  0 

HISTORY  OF  ROME.  12mo,  New  Edition,  cloth  . 0  0 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HISTORIES.  Ifcrio  each  1  0 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  8vo.cloth  . •  8  0 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  12rno,  Second  Edition,  cloth  0  6 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  AND  ITALY.  Svo,  New  Edition,  cloth  12  0 
THE  MYTHOLOGY  ABRIDGED.  18mo,  New  Edition,  bound  4  0 

OVID'S  FASTI;  with  Notes  and  Introduction.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  cloth  G  0 
THE  CATALINA  AND  JUGUltTHA  OF  SALLUST  ;  with  No.es and  Excursus. 

Post  B  Ofi 

TALES  AND  POPULAR  FICTIONS.  Woodcuts,  Fcap.  8vo, cloth.  0  0 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  l2mo,  New  Edition,  bound  5  0 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  ISmo,  New  Edition,  bound .  3  G 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  ISmo,  New  Edition,  bound  3  G 

These  Works  are  used  at  the  chief  Public  Schools,  and  by  the  Tutors  at  the  Universities, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  for  Private  and  Self-instruction. 

London:  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

Now  ready,  New  Edition,  12mo,  price  7s.  6d.  roan, 

T)R.  SPIERS’S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

-“--'  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES:  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
word*  not  to  be  found  in  other  dictionaries,  and  giving— 1.  The  words  in  general  use,  com¬ 
prising  those  of  the  piesent  time.— 2.  The  compound  of  words.— 8.  The  various  acceptations 
or  the  words  in  their  logical  order  separated  by  numbers.— 4.  The  most  familiar  idioms.— 

5.  The  irregularities  of  the  pronnneiat ion ;  followed  by  an  abridged  vocabulary  of  mytho¬ 
logical  and  geographical  names,  and  those  of  persons. 

A  \\  oi  k  specially  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools. 

DR.  SPIERS’S  GENERAL  DICTIONARIES  (New  Edition$)-the  English- French,  con¬ 
taining  712  pages ;  Frcnch-Engliah,  615  pages.  Royal  svo,  treble  columns,  sold  separately, 
price  10s.  Od.,  each  Vol.  in  cloth.  This  work  is  adopted  by  the  University  of  Franco  for  tlie 
Use  of  I  teach  Colleges. 

London;  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 


MR 


Just,  published,  price  Si  pence, 

rPO  MY  LABOURERS,  ou  the  ECONOMY  of  FOOD  and 

J-  the  REAL  SOURCES  of  BODILY  STRENGTH  ;  with  some  Suggestions  for  their 
Improvement.  By  Cn yules  Lawrence. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

GRECIAN  HISTORY  FROM  PLUTARCH’S  LIVES. 

Just  published,  in  One  Vol.,  Fcap.  8vo,  with  41  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  Gs.  cloth, 

(TREE  K  II  r STOR  Y  from  THEMCSTOCLES  to 

ALEXANDER,  in  a  Series  of  Lives  from  Plutarch,  llevi  ed  and  arranged  by  A.  H. 
Clough,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  THOMSON'S  “  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT.” 

A  New  Edition,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  0d.  cloth, 

A  N  OUTLINE  OF  THE  NECESSARY  LAWS  OF 

THOUGHT  :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  William  Thomson,  D.D., 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen;  Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford;  Preacher  to  the 
lion.  Soc.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Filth  Edition,  revisea  and  improved. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  ALFRED  WILLS. 

Now  ready,  in  Post,  8vo,  with  Twelve  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone  by  Hanhart,  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills,  and  Two  M  ips,  price  12s.  Od.  cloth, 

“THE  EAGLE’S  NEST’’  in  the  VALLEY  of  SIXT; 

J-  a  Summer  Home  among  tin  Alps:  together  with  some  Excursions  among  the 
Great  Glaciers.  By  Alfred  Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrlster-at-Law; 
Author  of  “  Wanderings  among  the  High  Alps.” 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


JUST’S  GERMAN  READER  FOR  ENGLISH  PUPILS. 

Just  published,  in  12:no,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  GERMAN  READING-BOOK:  consisting  of  German 

Tales,  Anecdotes,  Fables,  an  l  Poetry,  progressively  arranged  for  Beginners;  with  a 
c  implete  Vocabulary  at  the  font  of  the  pages,  and  an  A  .pendix  of  German  Expletives.  By 
Wolfgang  Heinrich  Just,  German  Master  to  the  City  Grammar  School,  and  at  tlio  New 
College,  Bristol. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

HARRISON  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

May  now  be  had,  in  Post  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE  eise,  progress,  and  present  structure 

u  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

“  An  able,  enlightened,  and  philosophical  I  the  ‘Treasury  of  English  Literature.’”— 
work.  We  look  iip  m  it  as  a  valuable  a  Uli-  Sunday  Times. 
tiontowhat  the  anther  himself  has  called  | 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  "KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENKRVL  GAZETTEER,” 
CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

In  One  large  Vol.  Svo,  of  1300  pages,  comprising  about,  50,000  Names  of  Places, 
price  30  l  cioth;  or  half-russia,  85s. 

Descriptive,  Physical, 

........  General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.” 

By  Alexander  Keith  J ohnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  &<•.,  Geographer  at  Edinburgh 
in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  New  Edition,  revised  to  April,  1860. 

In  the  present  edition  of  Joiinston’s 
“  General  Gazetteer,”  while  the  whole  body 
of  the  work  has  been  carefully  rectified  by 
the  Author  to  the  present  date,  special  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  late  territorial  ar- 


TYICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming  a  complete  “ 


rangements,  and  to  the  Colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain.  A  very  recent  and  accurate 
series  of  articles  on  the  Australian  Colonies 
has  also  been  contributed  by  the  author’s 
friend,  Mr.  W.  Westgarth. 


London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCIIOOL-BOOKS. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.l).,  Bishop  of  Natal;  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


'  New  Editions,  corrected  and  stereotyped. 


A  RITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS ;  with  a  New  Chapter  on 

Decimal  Coinage.  By  the  Right  Re J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D..  B- shop  of  Natal,  and 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12m o,  4s.  6:1.— KEY,  by  S.  Maynard,  6s. 

Also  by  Bishop  Colenso,  Revised  Editions  :— 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  ISmo,  Is.  9d.;  or  with  ANSWERS,  2s.  3d. ; 


or  in  Five  Parts,  .separately,  as  follows 

1.  Text  Book,  Od. 

2.  Examples,  Part  I.,  Simple  Arithmetic,  41. 

3.  Examples,  Part  11.,  Compound  Arith¬ 

metic,  4d. 


4.  Examples,  Part  III.,  Fractions,  Decimals, 

&v..,  4d. 

5.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solutions 

of  tlio  more  difficult  Questions,  Is. 


ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  One  Vol.  Svo,  12s.  Gd. 

-  12mo,  Part  I.,  4s.  0d.;  KEY,  5s. 

- 12mo,  Part  II.,  0«. ;  KEY,  5s. 

- 18mo,  Is.  6d.;  KEY,  2s.  Od. 

EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA,  12mo,  2s.  Od. 

EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  4s.  0:1.;  with  KEY,  Gs.  Od. 

The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  KEY,  3s.  Od. ;  without  KEY,  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I.,  3s.  Od. ;  KEY,  3s.  Od. 

- Part  II.,  2s.  6d. ;  KEY,  5s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

APPROVED  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  WORKS. 

By  L.  Contanseau,  Professor  of  the  French  L  inguage,  East  India  Military 
College,  Addiscombe, 


thoroughly  Revised.  Post  8vo,  price  lus.  Od 
This  Dictionary  is  now  in  use  in  the  East 
India  Military  College,  Addiscombe;  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich ;  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst;  King’s 


College,  London;  Harrow  School;  Chelten¬ 
ham  College;  in  Marlborough  College;  and 
in  Christ’s  Hospital. 


Also,  by  Professor  Contanseau,  New  Editions, 

COMPENDIOUS  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  4s. 

GUIDE  TO  FRENCH  TRANSLATION.  3s.  6d. 
ABREGIi  DE  L’HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  5s.  Gd. 
PROSATEURS  ET  POE  FES  FRANCAIS.  6s.  6d. 
PRECIS  DE  LA  LITERATURE  FRANCAISE.  5s. 

i 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  ancl  Roberts. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A. 

Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  the  University  Middle  Class  and  Civil 
Service  Examinations. 

Now  ready,  in  l2mo,  price  2s.  cloth, 

TTUNTER’S  ART  OF  PRECIS- WRITING :  being  an 

introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Precis  or  Digests,  as  applicable  to  Narratives  of 
Facts  or  Historical  Events,  Evidence,  Correspondence,  OtJicial  Documents,  and  General 
Composition;  with  numerous  Examples  and  Exercises. 

JOHNSON’S  RASSELAS,  with  Notes,  &c.,  2s.  Gd. 
SHAKSPEARE’S  HENRY  VIII.,  with  Notes,  Ac.,  2s.  Gd. 
PARAPHRASING  and  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES,  Is.  3d. 
TEXT  BOOK  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  2s.  Gd. 
EXERCISES  in  ENGLISH  PARSING,  Gd. 

ELEMENTS  of  MENSURATION,  9d.— KEY,/«si!  ready. 
EXERCISES  in  FIRST  FOUR  RULES  of  ARITHMETIC, 

Sixpence. 

London :  LONGMAN,  Gkeen, Longman,  and  KOBESIS, 
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In  Svo,  price  7s.  6d„  the  Third  Edition  of 


A.TERIALS  FOR  TRANSLATION  TNTO  LATIN : 

selected  and  arranged  by  Augustus  G rotefend.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
v.  H.  H.  Arnold.  B.A  .  and  Kdited  (with  Notes  and  Excursuses  from  Grotefend) 
Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold  M.  A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 


the  Rev 
by  the 
College,  Cambridge. 


Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

A  KEY  to  this  Work  (for  the  use  of  Tutors  only)  has  been  published. 


In  12mo,  price  6s.  Od. 

THE  FIRST  ITALIAN  BOOK,  on  the  Plan  of  the  Rev.  T. 

JL  k.  Arnold's  “First  French  Rook.”  By  Signor  Pifferi,  Professor  of  Italian;  and 
Dawson  W.  Turner,  M.A.,  Head  Muster  of  the  Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool. 
Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A. 

1.  THE  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK,  on  the  Plan  of  Henry’s 

“  First  Latin  Book.”  Fourth  Edition.  5s.  fld. 

2.  THE  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK,  upon  the  Same  Plan. 

Fifth  Edition.  5s.  Od. 

V  KEYS  are  published  to  the  EXERCISES  in  these  Works. 


ARNOLD'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH. 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK:  on  the  Plan  of  “Henry’s 

*  First  Latin  Book."  P.v  Thomas  Kfrchever  Arnold.  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo,  5s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Arnold  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
English  students  far  superior  as  a  school-book  to  any  other  introduction,  even  from  the 
pen  of  a  native  writer.  The  sound  principles  of  imitation  and  repetition,  which  have 
secured  for  the  author  a  reputation  widely  extended  and  well  deserved,  are  here  happily 
exemplified.  His  account  of  the  differences  of  idiom  is  very  satisfactory  and  complete. 
Whoever  thoroughly  masters  this  work  will  rarely  want  anything  further  on  the  subject.” 
— Athenaum . 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES.  By  M.  Delille.  2s.  6d. 
ARNOLD’S  HANDBOOK  of  FRENCH  VOCABULARY. 

4s.  Gd. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

ARNOLD’S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK.— FIFTH  EDITION. 

In  12mo,  price  5s.  Od. 

THE  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK ;  on  the  plan  of  Henry’s 

”  First  Latin  Book,”  and  the  "  First  French  Book.”  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever 
Arnold,  M.A.,  lat  e  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
and  J.  W.  Fkadersdorff,  Phil.  Dr.  of  the  Taylor  Institute,  Oxford. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

***  A  KEY  to  the  Exercises  may  be  had,  price  2s.  6d. 

Also,  by  the  same  Editors, 

1.  A  READING  COMPANION  to  the  FIRST  GERMAN 

BOOK;  containing  Extracts  from  the  best  Authors,  with  Vocabulary  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  Second  Edition.  4s. 

2.  THE  SECOND  GERMAN  BOOK;  containing  a  Syntax 

and  Etymological  Vocabulary,  with  copious  Reading  Lessons  and  Exercises.  Os.  Od. 

3.  HANDBOOK  OF  GERMAN  VOCABULARY.  4s. 


ARNOLD’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  HEBREW. 

In  12mo,  price  7s.  Od.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

THE  FIRST  HEBREW  BOOK:  arranged  on  Ollendorff’s 

A-  Plan,  for  Self-Tuition;  containing  an  Accidence,  with  Vocabularies  and  Exercises; 
the  latter  printed  for  the  most  part  both  in  Hebrew  and  English  characters.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  he  had, 

1.  A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES.  3s.  Cd. 

2.  THE  SECOND  HEBREW  BOOK ;  containing  the 

BOOK  OF  GENESIS  in  Hebrew,  with  Syntax,  Vocabulary,  and  Grammatical  Commen¬ 
tary.  9s. 

ARNOLD’S  (REV.  T.  K.)  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK. 

In  12mo,  price  5s.,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

THE  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK ;  on  the  plan  of  Henry’s 

J-  “First  Latin  Book.”  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector 
of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

London:  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  he  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  SECOND  GREEK  BOOK;  containing  an  Elementary 

Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles  and  the  Formation  of  Greek  Derivatives.  5s.  Od. 

THE  THIRD  GREEK  BOOK ;  containing  a  Selection  from 

XENOPHON’S  CYROILEDIA,  with  Notes,  Syntax,  and  Giossarial  Index.  3s.  Od. 

THE  FOURTH  GREEK  BOOK;  or,  the  Last  Four  Books 

of  XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  containing  tlie  RETREAT  of  the  TEN  THOUSAND;  with 
Notes,  and  Grammatical  References.  Is. 


ARNOLD  ON  LATIN  VERSIFICATION. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  VERSE  BOOK.  By  Thomas  Kerchever 

Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Seventh  Edition.  2s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  SECOND  PART  of  the  above,  containing  Additional 

Exercises  in  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  Second  Edition,  is. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  VERSE 

COMPOSITION.  Contents:— 1.  “  Ideas”  for  Hexameter  and  Elegiac  Verses.  2.  Alcaics. 
3.  Sapphics.  4.  The  other  Iloratiau  Metres.  5.  Appendix  of  Poetical  Phraseology,  and 
Hints  on  Versification.  Third  Edition.  5s.  Gd. 

GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM  NOVUS.  Contents 1. 

A  Separate  Notice  of  each  Meaning  of  the  Word  treated.  2.  A  careful  Selection  of  Syno- 
nymes,  or  Quasi-Synonymes,  under  each  Meaning.  3.  A  careful  Selection  of  Appropriate 
Epithets  and  Phrases,  hut  no  Ready-made  Lines.  Svo,  10s.  Od. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

ARNOLD'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  BOOKS. 

In  ISmo,  price  3s.,  a  New  Edition  of 

HENRY’S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

-1 The  object  of  this  Work  (which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation  and 
frequent  repetition)  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  do  exercises  from  the  first  day  of  his 
beginning  his  Accidence.  It  is  recommended  by  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Board  of  Education 
as  an  useful  Work  for  Middle  or  Commercial  Schools;  and  adopted  at  the  National 
Society’s  Training  College  at  Chelsea. 

By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place ;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  A  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK  AND  PRACTICAL 

GRAMMAR.  Intended  as  a  Sequel  to  Henry’s  “  First  Latin  Book.”  In  12mo.  Seventh 
Edition.  4s. 

2.  A  FIRST  VERSE  BOOK :  being  an  Easy  Introduction 

to  the  Mechanism  of  the  Latin  Hexameter  and  Pentameter.  In  12mo.  Seventh  Edition.  2s 

3.  COMPANION  TO  THE  FIRST  VERSE  BOOK; 

containing  Additional  Exercises.  Second  Edition.  Is. 

4.  ECLOGUE  OVIDIANyE;  with  English  Notes,  &c.  Ninth 

Edition.  2s.  Od.  This  Work  is  from  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Lateinisches  Elementarbuch  of 
Professors  Jacobs  and  DGring,  which  has  an  immense  circulation  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America. 

5.  HISTOBL/E  ANTIQUE  EPITOME,  from  Cornelius 

JV epos,  Justin,  &c.  With  English  Notes,  Rules  for  Construing,  Questions,  Geographical 
Lists,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  4s. 

6.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  Part  I.  With  Critical  Questions 

and  Answers,  and  an  Imitative  Exercise  on  each  Chapter,  Fourth  Edition.  In  12mo,  4s, 


ARNOLD’S  WORKS  ON  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Ill  12mo,  price  4s.  Od.,  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS; 

being  n  Practical  Introduction  to  English  Prose  Composition,  with  Syntax  and 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Kkhchkver  Arnold,  M.A. ,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  he  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  HENRY’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:  a  Manual  for 

Beginners.  3s.  Od. 

2.  SPELLING  TURNED  ETYMOLOGY.  2s.  Gd.  THE 

PUPIL’S  BOOK.  is.  Sd. 


3.  LATIN  via  ENGLISH ;  a  Second  Part  of  “  Spelling  turned 

Etymology.”  4s.  Od. 

ARNOLD’S  EDITION  OF  CORNELIUS  NEPOS. 

In  12mo,  price  4s.,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

/  H) RNELIUS  NEPOS,  Part  I.  With  answered  Questions 

and  Imitative  Exercises.  By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of 
Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD’S  (REV.  T.  K.)  SELECTIONS  FROM  THUCYDIDES. 

In  12mo,  price  4s.  Od. 

THUCYDIDES,  BOOK  the  SECOND;  with  ENGLISH 

A  NOTES.  and  GRAMMATICAL  REFERENCES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold, 
M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

“The  notes  in  the  present  edition  are  copious  almost  to  a  fault,  but  always  good.  Wo 
are  not  aware  of  any  English  edition  that  contains  such  a  complete  apparatus  for  the 
exposition  and  illustration  of  the  text.” — Athenaum. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had  (uniformly  printed  and  edited), 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THUCYDIDES.  Price  5s.  6d. 


ARNOLD’S  EDITIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  DRAMAS,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

QOPIIOCLES,  with  English  Notes,  from  Schneidewin,  viz.: 

^  1.  AJAX.  3s.  I  4.  (E  DIPUS  COLONEUS.  4s. 

2.  PHILOCTETES.  3s.  5.  ANTIGONE.  4s. 

3.  CEDI  PUS  TY RAN N  US.  4s.  | 

EURIPIDES,  with  English  Notes,  from  IIartung,  Dubner, 

WlTZSCHEL,  SCHoNE,  &C.,  Viz.  I 

1.  HECUBA.  8s.  I  4.  HYPPOLYTUS.  3s. 

2.  BACCH.E.  3s.  5.  MEDEA.  3s. 

3.  IPII1GENIA  IN  TAURIS.  3s.  | 

ARISTOPHANES:  1.  Selections  from  the  CLOUDS,  with 

English  Notes,  by  Professor  Felton.  3s.  Od.— 2.  The  BIRDS.  3s.  Gd. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  these  editions  of  the  Classics,  and  to  look 
hack  upon  the  School  Editions  of  former  days,  without  gratefully  acknowledging  how 
much  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Kerchever  Arnold  towards  the  advancement  ol' sound  classical 
learning  by  his  admirable  publications.” — John  Bull. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

ARNOLD’S  CICERO,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

In  12mo,  price  4s.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CICERO,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

Part  I.  From  the  ORATIONS;  containing  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Impeachment  of 
Verres,  the  Four  Speeches  against  Catiline,  and  the  Speech  for  the  Poet  Archias.  By 
Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Notes  are  taken  from  several  excellent  editions  well  known  in  Germany,  including 
those  of  Orelli,  Zumpt,  Matt  hi  ce ,  and  Klotz. 

“They  abound  in  critical  and  philological  remarks  of  great  value.  They  are  copious 
without  being  redundant,  clearly  expressed,  and  always  to  the  point.  All  allusions  and 
technical  expressions  are  fully  explained.  A  master’s  hand  is  discernible  in  the  transla¬ 
tions  occasionally  given  of  particular  portions  that  present  any  difficulty.”— Athenaum. 
Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had  (in  the  same  Series  of  Arnold’s  School  Classics), 

SELECTIONS  FROM  CICERO,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

Part  II.  EPISTLES.  5s— Part  III.  TU8CULAN  DISPUTATIONS.  5s.  fld.— Part  IV.  DE 
FINIBUS  MALORUM  ET  BONORUM.  5s.  Gd.- Part  V.  CATO  MAJOR,  SIVE  DE 
SENECTUTE  D1ALOGUS.  2s.  Gd. 

HOMER  ILLUSTRATED  BY  TIIE  REV.  T.  K.  ARNOLD. 

Second  Edition,  in  l2mo,  price  12s.  neatly  half-hound, 

XT  OMERI  ILIAS;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES,  and 

.1  1  GRAMMATICAL  REFERENCES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever 
Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Also,  by  the  same  Editor, 

1.  HOMERI  ILIAS,  Lib.  I.— IV. ;  with  a  CRITICAL  IN- 

TRODUCTION,  and  copious  ENGLISH  NOTES.  Second  Edition,  7s.  Od. 

“This  Edition  is  intended  to  assist  more  advanced  students  at  schools  and  colleges.  A 
more  useful  and  complete  guide  to  the  study  of  Homer  we  do  not  know.”— Athenaum. 

2.  HOMER  for  BEGINNERS ;  being  the  ILIAD,  Books 

1.— III.,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES.  Second  Edition.  3s.  Od. 

3.  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  READER,  from  the 

“ODYSSEY.”  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Aiirens.  With  Grammatical  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  3s. 

4.  CRUSIUS’S  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  for 

HOMER.  With  an  Explanation  of  the  most  difficult  Passages  and  the  Proper  Names. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.  9s. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place, 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 

In  12mo,  price  4s. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  HEBREW  ANTIQUITIES;  or,  a 

ajl  Companion  to  tlie  Reading  of  the  Bible.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young 
Persons.  Bv  tin-  Rev.  Henry  Browne.  M.A. ,  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  (Forming  one 
of  t  he  Series  of  HANDBOOKS  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.) 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

ARNOLD’S  HANDBOOKS  FOR  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  l2mo,  price  8s.  Gd.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By 

JL  Professor  Bojesen.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College ; 
and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Questions,  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyn¬ 
don,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Also  (uniformly  printed), 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  GRECIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Second  Edition.  3s.  Od. 

The  Pupil  will  receive  from  these  Works  a  correct  and  tolerably  complete  picture  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  life.  The  political  portions  (the  account  of  the  national  institutions 
and  their  effects)  appear  to  he  of  great  value;  while  the  very  moderate  extent  of  each 
admits  of  its  being  thoroughly  mastered— of  its  being  got  up  and  retained. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Editors, 

1.  HANDBOOK  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY.  Second  Edition.  Os.Od. 

2.  HANDBOOK  OE  MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY.  4s.  6d. 

3.  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  HISTORY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY.  6s.  Od. 

4.  HANDBOOK  OF  GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY.  With 

Plates.  58. 

5.  THE  ATHENIAN  STAGE :  a  Handbook  for  Students. 

With  Plan  of  a  Greek  Theatre.  4s.  _  _  _ _ 


PHURCH  MUSIC.— HYMNS  AND  GLORIAS  FROM 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  with  a  Few  Others  in  Common  Use,  set  to 
Forty-seven  Tunes  from  tlie  Church  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  and  published  by  permission. 
4to,  price  2s.  Gd. 

J,  and  F,  H.  lUviNGXQN, 3,  Waterloo-place;  and  J,  II.  Jewell,  104,  Great  Russell-street. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

MESSRS.  EDWARD  MOXOM  &  CO. 


TVTEMOKIALS  of  THOMAS  HOOT), 

ftnd  Edited  by  his  Daughter  ;  with  a  Preface  anc 


Collected,  Arranged, 

and  Notes  by  his  Sox.  Illustrated 
with  many  copies  from  his  own  Sketches,  and  of  a  MS.  page  of  “  The  Song  of  the  Shirt.” 
In  Two  Vole.  Post  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth. 


w 


ORKS  BY  THE 


LATE 


THOMAS  HOOD. 


1.  HOOD’S  POEMS.  Eleventh,  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  price 

7s.  cloth. 

2.  HOOD’S  POEMS  OF  WIT  AND  HUMOUR.  Ninth 

Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

3.  HOOD’S  OWN ;  or,  Laughter  from  Year  to  Year.  A 

New  Edition,  in  One  Yol.  8vo,  illustrated  by  350  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth. 

4.  HOOD’S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

With  87  Original  Designs.  A  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

ill. 

THE  PRINCESS:  a  Medley.  Beautifully  Printed  in  Royal 

J-  8vo,  Illustrated  with  20  Wood  Engravings,  by  Thomas,  Dalziel,  Williams,  and  Green, 
from  Designs  by  D.  Maclise,  It. A.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate. 
Price  10s.  cloth ;  21s.  morocco;  31s.  Od.  morocco  (Hay day). 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  7s.  cloth. 

2.  POEMS.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  9s.  cloth. 

3.  PRINCESS  :  a  Medley.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 


cloth. 


4.  IN  MEMORIAM.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  6s.  cloth. 

5.  MAUD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Third  Edition.  Svo, 

,*  To  be  constantly  obtained  in  Morocco  Bindings  by  Hayday. 


5s.  cloth. 


EOGERS’S  POEMS.  In  One  Volume.  Illustrated  by 

1  72  Vignettes,  from  Designs  by  Turner  and  Stothard.  Price  10s.  cloth;  31s.  Od. 
morocco  (Hayday). 

2.  ROGERS’S  ITALY.  In  One  Vol.,  Illustrated  by 

50  Vignettes,  from  Designs  by  Turner  and  Stothard.  Price  10s.  cloth;  31s.  0d.  morocco 
(Hayday). 

3.  ROGERS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Yol.  Fcap. 

8vo,  Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts.  Price  9s.  cloth;  18s.  morocco  (Hayday). 

v. 

The  following  are  the  only  COMPLETE  EDITIONS  of  the  WORKS  of 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Sis  Vols. 

*  ’  Fcap.  8vo,  price  30s.  cloth. 

2.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Sis 

Pocket  Vols.  Price  21s.  cloth. 

3.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One 

Vol.  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  20s.  cloth. 

4.  WORDSWORTH’S  PRELUDE  ;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet’s 

Mind:  an  Autobiographical  Poem.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  0s.  cloth. 

5.  WORDSWORTH’S  EXCURSION:  a  Poem.  Fcap.  Svo, 

price  0s.  cloth. 

6.  THE  EARLIER  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 

WORTH.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  0s.  cloth. 

7.  SELECT  PIECES  from  the  POEMS  of  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH.  Illustrated  by  Woodcuts,  price  Os.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

P  O  E  T  E  Y.-P  OCKET  EDITIONS. 

WORDS  WORT  H’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Six  Vols.,  price  21s.  cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S  EXCURSION.  Price  3s.  0d.  cloth. 

ROGERS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Price  3s.  Od. 

KEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Price  3s.  Od.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  POEMS.  Price  3s.  0d.  cloth. 

SHELLEY’S  MINOR  POEMS.  Price  3s.  Od.  cloth. 

ri-KcY’S  ULLlol'ES  of  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY.  In  Three  Vols.,  0s.  cloth. 
LAMB’S  SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS.  Two  Vols.,  price  0s.  cloth. 
DODD’S  BEAUTIES  of  SIIAKSPEARE.  Price  3s.  Od.  cloth. 


pAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL’S  FRAGMENTS  of  VOYAGES 

and  TRAVELS.  New  Edition.  In  One  handsome  Volume,  Royal  8vo,  price  10s.  Od 

cloth. 

II. 

IjLAUST :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Goethe.  Translated  into 

English  Prose,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Hayward,  Esq.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo 
price  4s.  cloth. 

hi. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb.  New 

Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

'J’HE  WORKS  OF1''  CHARLES  LAMB, 

COMPRISING— 

1.  THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB,  with  a  Sketch 

of  his  Life.  By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfoubd. 

2.  FINAL  MEMORIALS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB  ;  con- 

BistiiiK  chiefly  of  his  Let  ters  not  before  published,  with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Companions 
By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfoubd. 

3.  THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

4.  ROSAMUND  GRAY,  RECOLLECTIONS  of  CHRIST’S 

HOSPITAL,  POEMS,  Ac. 

In  Four  Vols.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  20s.  cloth. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB ;  with  Portrait  and 

Vignette.  One  Vol.  Royal  Svo,  price  10s.  cloth. 


THE  works  of  william 

The  Text  Revised  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyck. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


*  In  this  Edition  the  Notes  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  Play. 

"  A  minute  examination  has  satisfied  us  t  hat  this  is  the  best  Text  of  Shakespeare  which 

has  yet  been  given  to  the  world . This,  at,  least,  is  beyond  doubt,  that  we  have  never 

possessed  so  admirable  a  Text  of  Shakespeare  before  ;  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  or  people  who  are  always  inquiring  for  something  interesting  to  read,  that  they 
should  read  again  the  works  of  the  Monarch  of  Literature,  and  read  him  in  the  edition  of 
Mr.  Dyce.— Quarterly  Review ,  January,  i860. 

In  Six  Vols.  Svo,  price  £4  4s.  cloth. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  M0X0N  &  CO— (continued.) 

TTAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all  Ages 

and  Nations,  for  Universal  Reference;  comprehending  Remarkable  Occurrences, 
Ancient  and  Modern— the  Foundations,  Laws,  and  Government  of  Countries— their  Pro¬ 
gress  in  Civilization,  Industry,  Literature,  Arts,  and  Science— their  Achievements  in  Arms 
—  and  their  Civil,  Military,  and  Religious  Institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  Joseph  Haydn. 

Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant-Secre¬ 
tary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

“  A  volume  containing  upwards  of  15,000  articles,  and  perhaps  more  than  fifteen  times 
15,000  facts.  What  the  London  Directory  is  to  the  merchant,  this  Dictionary  of  Dates  will 
be  found  to  be  to  those  who  are  searching  after  information,  whether  classical,  political, 
domestic,  or  general.’’— Times. 

In  One  thick  Vol.  Svo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

VIII. 

I A  ANA’S  SEAMAN’S  MANUAL.  By  the  Author  of  “  Two 

Years  before  the  Mast.”  Containing:  A  Treatise  on  Practical  Seamanship,  with 
Plates— a  Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms— Customs  and  Usages  of  the  Merchant  Service— Laws 
relating  to  the  Practical  Duties  of  Master  and  Mariners. 

Eighth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  by  J.  II.  Brown,  Esq.,  Registrar-General  of  Merchant-Seamen.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

THE  IITSTOBY  OF  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

1  TIMES  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  ARABS,  a.d.  640;  with  upwards  of  250  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Two  Coloured  Maps.  By  Sam  uel  Sharpe.  In  Two  Vols.  Svo,  price  24s. 

LONDON :  EDWARD  MOXON  AND  CO.,  44,  DOVER  STREET. 

13,  Great  Maelbobouqh-stbbet. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  AMOOR, 

and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA; 
with  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis,  and  the  Manjours,  Mnnyargs,  Toungouz, 
Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and  Gllynks.  B.v  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S..  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
“  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty.  With  Eighty- 
three  Illustrations  and  Map,  by  Arrowsmith,  1*2  2s.  elegantly  bound. 

‘‘A  noble  work.  The  entire  volume  is  admirable  for  its  spirit,  unexaggerated  tone,  and 
the  mass  of  fresh  materials  by  which  this  really  new  world  is  made  accessible  to  us. 
Mr.  Atkinson  takes  rank  with  the  most  daring  of  explorers,  and,  as  a  writer,  is  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  for  the  lucidity,  picturesquenesa,  and  power  with  which  he  portrays  the 
scenes  through  which  he  has  travelled  or  the  perils  and  pleasures  which  encountered  him 
on  the  way ."—Athenazum. 

A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  MEER  ALI 

w  MOORAD,  with  WILD  SPORTS  in  the  VALLEY  of  the  INDUS.  By  Capt.  Langley, 
lato  Madras  Cavalry.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  Illustrations. 

a  IX  MONTHS  IN  REUNION:  a  Clergyman’s  Holiday,  and 

KJ  How  He  Passed  It.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton,  M.A.  Two  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
“  This  work  abounds  with  anecdote  and  information.”— Literary  Gazette. 

A  SUMMER  RAMBLE  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS,  with 

-LX.  SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CASHMERE.  Edited  by  MOUN¬ 
TAINEER.  svo,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS,  NOW  READY. 

j^IGHT  AND  DAY.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile. 


Three  Vols. 

I  G  H  CHURCH. 


Two  Volumes. 


U>OND  AND  FREE.  By 

“A  clever  and  interesting  novel.  It  ha 


1  This  is  a  work  of  power  and  ability.  There  is  originality  in  the  plot,  vigour  in  the 
style,  and  interest  in  the  characters;  and,  moreover,  a  tone  of  candour,  fairness,  and 
moderation  to  opponents  seldom  met  with,”— Sun, 

the  Author  of  “Caste,”  &c. 

has  great  power,  and  the  story  is  well  sus¬ 
tained.”— Literary  Gazette. 

TORD  FITZWARINE.  By  Scrutator.  Author  of  “The 

Master  of  the  Hounds,”  &c.  Three  Vols.,  with  Illustrations. 

'THE  ROAD  TO  HONOUR,  Three  Volumes. 

(Just  ready.) 

This  day,  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

'THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON.  From 

Authentic  Sources. 

London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 

This  day,  Two  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  21s. 

SPEECHES  in  PARLIAMENT  and  MISCELLANEOUS 

^  WRITINGS  of  the  late  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  Esq.  Edited  by  Lord  Lovaink. 
London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 

This  day,  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

T  ECTURES,  CHIEFLY  ON  SUBJECTS  RELATING  TO 

THE  USE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ME¬ 
CHANICS’  INSTITUTES.  By  H.  Whitehead,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Clapham;  T.  C.  White- 
head,  31. A.,  Incumbent  of  Gavvcott,  Bucks  ;  and  W.  Driver. 

London:  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 

FORBES  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  GLACIERS. 

In  Demy  Svo,  with  Ten  Plates  and  Twenty-nine  Wood  Engravings,  price  10s.  6d. 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF 

GLACIERS,  now  first  Collected  and  Chronologically  Arranged;  with  a  Prefatory 
Note  on  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  Aspect  of  the  Theory.  By  James  D.  Forbes, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Price  £1  is.,  strongly  half-bound, 

THE  CYCLOPiEDIAN ;  or,  Atlas  of  General  Maps. 

J-  Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefu. 
Knowledge.  Containing  39  Coloured  Slaps  (embracing  Syria,  Palestine,  &c.)  Price  £1  Is. 
half-bound. 

This  Atlas  was  recommended  to  their  Subscribers  by  the  publishers  of  the  Geographical 
Division  of  tho  “English  Cyclopmdia,”  by  Charles  Knight. 

Also,  from  the  same  Series, 

THE  FAMILY  ATLAS:  containing  80  Coloured  Maps. 

New  Edition  (1860),  with  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Improvements.  The  Maps  of 
France  and  Italy,  coloured  in  accordance  with  the  New  Division  of  Territory.  Price  £3  3s. 
half  morocco. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  0,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 

TRAVELLING  MAPS, 

Based  on  the  Plates  designed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
with  the  Latest  Corrections. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  RAILWAY  and  ROAD  MAP  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

Scale  12  miles  to  the  inch.  Full  coloured,  on  sheet,  Os. ;  case,  8s.  0d. ;  roller,  12s. 
STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND,  with  the  Coach-roads  and  Railways, 
Heights  of  Mountains,  &c. ;  showing  also  the  Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs,  Islands,  Ac. 
Scale  12  miles  to  1  inch.  Full  coloured,  on  sheet,  2s.  Od. ;  case,  3s.  Od. ;  roller,  8s. 
STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  MAP  of  IRELAND:  showing  also 
the  Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs,  Mountains,  Ac.  Full  coloured,  on  sheet,  2s. 0d;  case,  3s. 0d.; 
roller,  8s. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES.  Coloured  and  folded 
in  cover,  is. ;  on  cloth,  in  case,  2s.  Od. 

Smaller  Pocket  Maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Price  2s.  each, 
mounted  on  canvas,  in  cloth  case. 

London:  Edward  Stanford, o,  Charing-cross,  S.W, 
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ROUTLEDGE,  TVARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- ♦ - 

THE  REV.  J.  G.  WOOD’S  WORKS. 

In  One  Vol.  Royal  8vo,  pric"!  18a.  cloth  extra, 

MAMMALIA. — The  First  Complete  Division  of  Eoutled^e’s  Natural 
History,  'with  upwards  of  180  first-class  Illustrations  bjf  Volf.  Voir.  Zwecker, 
Oolrnan,  He.  &e.,  expressly  designed  for  this  Work,  and  engraved  hy  Dalziel  Brothers. 
*,*  The  Second  Divison,  comprising  the  entire  subject  of  '‘Birds,”  is  now  publishing  in 
Shilling  Monthly  Parts. 

In  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  Os.  cloth  extra, 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Fourteenth  Thousand, 

with  500  Engravings  by  Harvey,  finely  printed. 

In  Fcnp.  8vo,  Ss.  Od.  each,  cloth  extra,  illustrated  with  Plates  by  Harrison  Veir, 

SKETCHES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE.  First  Scries. 
SKETCHES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE.  Second  Series. 
MY  LEATHERED  FRIENDS  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  Birds. 

Price  Ss.  6d.  each,  cloth,  with  Plates  printed  in  Colours, 

COMMON  OBJECTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Illustrated  by  Coleman. 
COMMON  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SEA-SHORE.  Illustrated  by  Soiverby. 

And,  price  Is.  cloth  limp, 

BEES:  THEIR  HABITS,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  TREATMENT. 
EDITED  BY  THE  IlEV.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

In  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  extra, 

KARR’S  TOUR  ROUND  MY  GARDEN.  With  117  Designs  by  Harvey, 

engraved  by  Dalziels,  finely  printed. 

Price  Ss.  (Id,  cloth  gilt, 

WHITE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  With  numerous 

Notes,  and  200  Illustrations,  finely  printed. 

In  One  Vol.,  price  8s.  6J.,  cloth  extra, 

EVERY  BOY’S  BOOK:  a  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Games  and  Sports. 

With  600  Original  Illustrations. 

In  One  Vol.,  price  2s.  Od.  cloth  extra, 

THE  PLAY-GROUND;  or,  a  Boy’s  Book  of  Games  and  Sports.  With 

numerous  Illustrations. 

And,  price  Sixpence  each,  hoards, 

GYMNASTICS,  SWIMMING  and  SKATING,  ZOOLOGY.  All  Popular 

Manuals.  With  Practical  Illustrations. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

SEAMANSHIP  AND  NAVAL  DUTIES:  with  a  Practical  Treatise  on 

Nautical  Surveying.  By  A.  H.  Alston,  Lieut.  B.N.  With  200  Practical  Illustrations, 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD:  their  Present  State  and  Future 

Capabilities.  By  Hans  Busk.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo, cloth,  7s. 6d. 

MY  DIARY  IN  INDIA.  By  W.  H.  Russell.  Revised  Edition,  Seventh 

Thousand.  With  Plates.  Two’ Vais.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  "21s. 

STONEHENGE’S  SHOT  GUN  AND  SPORTING  RIFLE.  With 

Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  10s.  Od. 


NTEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

GAY’S  FABLES.  With  126  beautiful  Engravings  by  William  Harvey. 

Finely  printed,  Cne  Vol.  1  ost  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

BEACH  RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  PEBBLES  AND  CRYSTALS. 

By  J.  G.  Francis.  With  Coloured  Illustrations,  One  Vol,  Square  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

MITCHELL’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Revised  and  Edited  by 

Tomlinson.  With  Coloured  Illustrations,  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ONE  PSALM  AND  HYMN  TUNES.  Edited 

by  C.  H.  Pukdav.  Square  Royal,  cloth  limp,  Is. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  UNIVERSAL  METRICAL  PSALMODY  AND 

HYMNAL ;  Gin  Hymns,  with  101  Tunes,  Square  Royal,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PROFESSOR  ANSTED  ON  THE  EARTH  AND  OCEAN;  or, 

Geological  Gossip.  One  Vol.  Fear.  §vo,  doth,  2s.  Gd. 


SCHOOL  HISTORIES  AND  READING  BOOKS. 
RUSSELL’S  MODERN  EUROPE  EPITOMIZED.  A  Text  Book  of 

Modern  History.  Half-bound,  Post  Svo,  5s. 

ROBERTSON’S  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH.  With  Addi¬ 

tions  by  Prescott.  Post  Svo,  with  Index,  cloth,  5s. 

BONNKCHOSE’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  Translated  by  W.  Robson. 

With  Index,  Post  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

MACFARLANE’S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.  With  Additions 

to  the  Present  Time.  Post  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Post 

8vo,  cloth.  5s. 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  Tost  8vo, 

cloth,  5s. 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORY  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  Post 

8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

WHITE’S  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  HISTORY-  OF  ENGLAND. 

Pcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  8d. 

DITTO,  WITH  QUESTIONS.  Coloured  Map,  Genealogical  and  Chrono- 

logical  Tables.  1  cap.  Svo,  bound  in  leather,  3s. 

OR  THE  QUESTIONS,  &c.,  SEPARATELY.  Fcnp.  8vo,  boards,  Is. 
WHITE’S  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  Ecap. 

Svo,  cloth,  Is.  8d. 

GOLDSMITH’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

WELL1N  GTON.  With  Portraits  of  all  the  Sovereigns.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

EDWARDS’  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  la. 

HOW  WE  AJ  E  GOVERNED:  or,  the  Crown,  the  Senate,  and  the  Bench. 
1  y  AtElM  Form  AKCUF.  Junr.  1  cap.  Svo,  2.,.  Gd. 

ABCHDEAC  N  IV  ILHAMS’  (tie  late)  LIFE  OF  JULIUS  CrESAII. 

A  Classic?!  biography  ft  r  Scacola.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


London:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  and  ROUTLEDGE, Farr ingdon -street. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  MURRAY. 


The  following  are  now  ready. 

SMITH’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


DR,  WM 

Seventh  Thousand.  Medium  8vo,  21s. 

“Has  the  advantage  of  all  other  Latin  Diptionarioa.' 


-Athonanm. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIO- 

TIONARY.  Sixteenth  Thousand.  Square  12mo,  7s.  Od. 

“The  best  School  Dictionary  extant.”— Press. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF 

MYTHOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  GLOGRAPIIY.  Tenth  Thousand.  With 
75o  Woodcuts.  Medium  Svo,  lss. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DIC- 

TIONARY.  Sixteenth  Tuousaud.  With  2uo  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

DR,  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF 

GREEK  AND  R  )MAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Sixteenth  Thousand.  With  200  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  Oi. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HUME :  a  History  of  England  from  the 

Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar.  Base  l  on  the  Work  hy  David  Hume,  correcting  his 
Inaccuracies,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time.  Tenth  Thousand.  Woodcuts. 
Post  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest;  with  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art. 
By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Twentieth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

V  A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  3s.  Od. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire;  with  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art. 
By  Dean  Liddell.  Twentieth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND 

FALL  OF  ROME.  Based  on  Die  Work  by  Edward  Gibbon,  incorporating  the 
Researches  of  Recent  Writers.  Sixth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Pest  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH’S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

The  Latin  Accidence;  including  a  Short  Syntax  and  Prosody,  with  an  English 
Translation.  Third  Edition.  l2mo,  2s. 

KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

Latinre  Grammatk  ;u  Rudimenta;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  Twelfth 
Edition.  12mo,  3s.  Gd. 

OXENLIAM’S  ENGLISH  NOTES  for  LATIN  ELEGIACS: 

designed  for  Early  Proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versification,  with  Rules  of 
Composition  in  Elegiac  Metre.  Third  Edition.  12mo,  Is. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA:  a  First  Latin  Course,  comprehending 

Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies,  for  tlio  Lower  Forms. 
By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  l2mo,  3s.  Gd. 

PRINCIPIA  GRnECA  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Greek. 

Comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Look,  with  Vocabularies,  for  tlio 
Lower  Forms.  ‘  By  H.  E.  Hutton,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  l2mo,  3s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  QUARTERLY 

-L  is  .  ” 


is  published  THIS  DAY. 


REVIEW,  No.  CCXV., 


I.  The  London  Poor. 

II.  Joseph  Scaliger. 

III.  Workmen’s  Savings  and  Earnings. 

IV.  The  Cape  and  South  Africa. 


CONTENTS  : 

V 


Mrs.  Grote’s  Memoir  of  Ary  Scheffer. 
VI.  Stonehenge. 

VII.  Darwin  on  Species. 

VIII,  The  Conservative  Reaction. 


John  Murray,  Albcmarle-street. 


;  each,  contain  Nfimbeis  I.  and  II.  of 


rPHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  Volume  I.,  containing  the 

*  Numbers  from  JANUARY  to  JUNE,  lsOe,  comprising  768  pages  of  Letterpress,  with 
Twelve  Illustrations,  Forty  Vignettes  and  Diagrams,  uml  a  Chart,  handsomely  bound  in 
embossed  doth,  price  7s.  Od. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 

THE  FOUR  GEORGES,  BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  Numbers  VII.  aud  VIII. 

-A-  (fur  JULY  and  AUGUST,  I860),  price  One  Shilling 
“THE  FOUR  GEORGES,”  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

SMith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REGISTRY  (Gratuitous)  contains 

Lists  of  Educational  Wants  and  Vacancies  in  Schools  and  Prjvnte  Families,  Addresses 
of  Scholastic  Establishments,  &e.  Xe.  Further  particulars  supplied  to  applicants  without 
charge.  An  Abstract  of  each  week’s  Wants  and  Vacancies  appears  in  the  CRITIC  every 
Saturday,  price  Sixpence,  or  a  Copy  for  Seven  Stamps. 

The  Critic  Educational  Registry  Office,  10,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

rs\ 

MEETINGS.— “THE  BUILDER”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  I’ourpenet*.  Stamped  Five- 
pence,  contains:— Fine  View  of  Group  from  the  Guards’  Memorial— Drawings  b.v  Sir 
Christopher  Wren— Art  and  Vertu— Art-Union  —  British  Archaeological  Association— 
Gloucester  Cathedral- Flat  Rooff—  Kent  Archaeological  Socu* ;j  —  Exti  iinmnt)  Intel  ment 
—Southern  High-Level  Sewer— Masters  and  Men— The  proposed  Foreign -Office— Works  ip 
Ireland— Scotland— The  Wedgwood  MeVnoria—  South  J< ensington  Museum— The  Shilling 
Tclegrapliage— Clmi'ch-bniUling  News— Stained  Glass,  &c. 

Office,  1,  York -street,  Covent-garden  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


HE  GUARDS’  MEMORIAL.  -  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


Demy  12mo,  price  5s. 

THE  PARISH  PASTOR.  By  Richard  Whatelt,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Stiand. 

Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  price  0s.  Od. 

QEA-SIDE  STUDIES  at  ILFRACOMBE,  TENBY,  THE 

kN  SCILLY  ISLES,  and  JERSEY.  By  George  IIenry  Lewes,  Author  of  “Physiology 
of  Common  Life,”  &c. 

William  Bla<  kwood  and  Sons,  pffiinbnxgh  and  London. 

FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDES  FOR  TOURISTS. 

By  An  Englishman  Abroad. 

“Genuine  Handbooks  at  last  .”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

“Certainly  the  most  comprehensive  and  practically  useful.”— Art  Journal. 
PRACTICAL  ITALY.  2s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  SWISS  GUIDE.  Twelfth  Thousand.  2s.  pd. 

PRACTICAL  RHINE  (Belgium,  Holland,  Germany).  Tenth  Thousand.  Is. 
PRACTICAL  1'ARIS  GUIDE.  Tenth  Thousand,  is. 

PRACTICAL  THROUGH-ROUTES  FROM  LONDON.  Is. 

PRACTICAL  TIME-TABLES  OF  CONTINENTAL  RAILS.  3d. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 


Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  Od.  (postage  Twopence), 

rT'HE  SUFFICIENCY  OF  CHRIST.  Sermons  Preached 

J-  during  the  Reading  Lenten  Mission  of  1800,  by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Oxford, 
the  II  vs.  A.  W.  Thorold,  1)  Moore,  c.  J.  P.  Evrf,  i.  R,  Woodford,  T.  L.  Clau g uton, 
and  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Together  with  Three  Addresses-  hv  the  Reis.  T.  L. 
(’LAUGHTON,  T.  T.  Carter.  and  1.  R.  WOODFORD.  With  an  Introduction  by  T.  V. 
Fosbery,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles'*,  Reading. 

London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 

Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2*.  (postage  Twopence), 

T70UB  SERMONS,  on  the  -COMFORTABLE  WORDS” 

J-  in  the  OFFICE  for  the  HOLY  COMMUNION.  By  Alexander  Goalen,  M.A. 
London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street. 
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This  day,  in  Ono  Vol.,  with  Facsimiles  and  Illustration, 

THE  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 

MR.  CHARLES  READE'S  NEW  WORK. 


TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Will  be  ready  next  week,  at  all  Libraries ,  Railway 
Stations ,  and  Booksellers ,  in  One  Volume , 
Post  8 vo  (400  pp.),  price  10s.  6cl.  cloth , 
«  THE  SHADOW  IN  THE  HOUSE." 
A  Novel.  By  John  Saunders,  Author  of 
“  Trove's  Martyrdom fc. 


London  :  LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7,  Stationers’ -hall-court,  Ludgate-hill. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS. 

MIRIAM  MAY.  Fourth  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  WOLFF.  Second  Edition.  18s. 

THE  HUNTING  GROUNDS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Second  Edition.  21s. 

THE  NEVILLES  OF  GARRETSTOWN.  Edited  by  the 

Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham.”  3ls.  6d. 

THE  IRONSIDES:  a  Tale  of  tho  English  Commonwealth. 

Sis.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AGNES  HOME. 

10s.  6d. 

ARMY  MISRULE.  By  A  Common  Soldier.  3s. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

is.  6d. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  DUCHESS?  or,  the  New  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

21s. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AGE.  6s.  6d. 
THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET, 
HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEA-SIDE  AND  THE 
COUNTRY. 

MR.  SIMEON’S  STRAY  NOTES  ON  FISHING  AND 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  With  Illustrations  . 7s.  6d. 

"Written  in  a  hearty  and  sportsmanlike  spirit  and  breathing  freshly  of  the  river, 

and  abounding  in  quaint  and  piquant,  anecdote . sound  practical  information 

at  once  profitable  to  the  tyro  and  entertaining  to  the  proficient."— Literary  Gazette 

MR.  KINGSLEY’S  GLAUCUS  ;  OR,  THE  WONDERS  OF 

THE  SHORE.  With  beautifully  Coloured  Illustrations  Third  Edition,  7s.  Od. 

"One  of  the  most  charming  works  on  Natural  History.’’— Annals  of  Natural 
History. 

“Its  pages  open  up  a  thousand  sources  of  unanticipated  pleasure,  and  combine 
amusement  with  instruction  in  a  very  happy  and  unwonted  degree."  —  Eclectic 
Review. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  VOLUME  I.  Edited  by 

David  Masson  . 7s.  Od. 

Published  Monthly,  price  Ono  Shilling.  No.  X.  now  ready. 

OUR  YEAR.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax.”  A  Child’s 

Book  in  Prose  and  Rhyme.  With  numerous  Illustrations . 5s. 

"  Just  the  book  we  could  wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  child  ....  it  is  written 
in  such  an  easy,  chatty,  kindly  manner.’  —English  Churchman. 

AIR.  HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

GEOFFRY  I1AMI.YX.  Second  Edition  . 0s. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


In  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  prico  21s.  cloth, 

T  II  E  DEAD  S  E  O  R  E  T. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “  The  Woman  in  White,”  &c.  &c. 

"Clear  and  life-like  conception  of  character;  varioty  of  scene;  dialogue  of  a  perfectly 
natural  and  spontaneous  kind  ;  humour  and  pathos;  close  observation  of  those  minor  in¬ 
cidents  and  subtle  elements  which  fill  t  he  outline  of  a  tale  with  the  vitality  of  truth  ;  vigo¬ 
rous  and  delicate  description,  and  n  style  delightfully  easy  and  idiomatic— all  these  are  to 
he  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  \  beautiful  purity  of  thought  and  expression  spreads 
over  the  whole  of  the  story.’’— Leader. 


This  day  is  published,  in  One  Vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  T  I  X  B  O  X. 

A  Story  of  tho  Last  Century. 

"This  is  a  story  written  in  a  course  of  old-fashioned  letters,  in  which  the  style  of  the 
period  is  extremely  well  imitated;  the  contemporary  events  are  touched  on  just,  as  they 
would  naturally  be  in  the  course  of  ;i  real  correspondence.  The  story  is  interesting  ;  and 
thereis  atoneof  good  feeling anfl  gentle  piety  which  has  a  charm  that  grows  on  the  reader 
as  he  proceeds."— Athenceum.  ' 1  '  _ 

Just  published,  price  6s. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OE  AX 
ITALIAN  REBEL. 

By  G.  RICCIARDI. 

Translated  from  the  Italian. 

"  The  autobiography  before  us  is  possessed  of  a  charming  reality."— Literary  Gazette. 

BOOK  FOR  EXAMINATION  CANDIDATES. 

This  day  is  published,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  ROMAX  REPUBLIC: 

Being  a  Review  of  some  of  the  Salient  Points  in  its  History. 

Designed  for  the  Use  of  Examination  Candidates. 

By  HORACE  MOULE, 

Author  of  “Christian  Oratory  in  the  First  Five  Centuries,”  being  the 
Hulseun  Prize  Essay  for  1858. 


With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  John  Leech, 

price  10s.  6d. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IX  IRELAXD: 

Being  a  Visit  to  Dublin,  Galway,  Connemara,  Athlone,  Limerick, 
Killarney,  Glengariff,  Cork,  &c. 

By  AN  OXONIAN. 


In  Four  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  prico  £8  8s. 

BRITISH  SEA-WEEDS  NATURE-PRINTED. 

Containing  Seventy  Coloured  Nature-Prints ,  with  Engraved  magnified 
Dissections  of  the  whole  Species  described  in  the  Volume. 

THE  DESCRIPTIONS  BY 

WILLIAM  G.  JOHNSTONE  and  ALEXANDER  CROALL. 
Nature-Printed  by  HENRY  BRADBURY. 

The  “Nature-Printed  British  Sea-Weeds’’ forms  Four  handsome  Volumes  in  Royal 
Svo,  consisting  of  210  Plates,  with  the  necessary  Letterpress.  The  price  of  each 
Volume  is  £2  2s. 


In  Two  Vols.  Royal  Svo,  price  £1  4s. 

BRITISH  FERNS  NATURE-PRINTED. 

The  Figures  Nature-Printed  by  HENRY  BRADBURYL 
The  Descriptions  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S. 

The  Work  contains  122  Plates,  and  500  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  is  completed  in  Two 
Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  uniform  with  the  “  Nature- Printed  British  Sea-Weeds.”  The 
price  of  each  Volume  is  £2  2s.  _ _ 


ME  WESTLAND  MAESTON’S  NOVEL-"  A  LADY  IN 

IIKR  OWN  ID  GUT"  ...........  10s.  01. 

"A  perfect  masterpiece  of  chaste  nnd  delicate  conception,  couched  in  spirited  and 

eloquent  language,  abounding  in  poetical  fancies . Seldom  have  we  met  with 

anything  more  beautiful,  perfect,  or  fascinating  than  the  heroine  of  this  work."— 
Leader. 

ARTIST  AND  CRAFTSMEN.  A  NOVEL.  10s.  6d. 

"  There  are  tmnv  beauDes  which  we  might  have  pointed  out,  but,  we  prefer  coun¬ 
selling  our  readers  to  read  tho  book  and  discover  for  themselves.’’— Literary  Gazette. 


This  dny  is  published,  price  10s.  Gd.;  or,  separately,  Is.  each, 

MR.  BRIGGS  AXD  HIS  DOINGS, 

(FISHING). 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Coloured  Plates ,  enlarged  from  Mr.  John  Leectt’s 
Original  Drawings  from  “  Punch  f  bg  a  new  process  introduced  bg  the 
Electro  Block- P rinting  Compang. 


GEORGE  BRIMLEY’S  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark, 

M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait . 5s. 

DR,  WHR  WELL’S  PLATONIC  DIALOGUES  FOR 

ENGLISH  READERS.  Vol.  I.,  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d.  .  Vol.  II.,  0s.  Od. 

MR.  HENRY  LUSHINGTON’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

ITALIAN  WAR,  1843-1)  0s.  0,1. 

DR.  GEORGE  WILSON’S  FIVE  GATEWAYS  OF 

KNOWLEDGE  (The  Five  Senses)  2s.  tld.;  People's  Edition,  Is. 

PEOFESSOE  MASSON  ON  THE  BEITISH  NOVELISTS 

AND  THEIB  STYLES  7s.  Od. 


CONTENTS : 

Plate  I. — Mr.  Briggs  contemplates  a  Day’s  Fishing. 
„  II. — Mr.  Briggs  manages  his  Punt  himself. 

,,  111. — Mr.  Briggs  Tries  Jor  a  Perch. 

„  IV. — Mr.  Briggs  Catches  a  Jack. 

„  V. — Mr.  Briggs  Catches  an  Lei. 

VI.  &  VII. — Mr.  Briggs  goes  out  Fly-Fishing. 

VIII. — XII. — Mr.  Briggs  goes  Salmon-Fishing. 


In  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  12s. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PLAYS  OE 
SIIAKSPEARE. 


PROFESSOR  MASSON’S  ESSAYS;  CHIEFLY  ON 

ENGLISH  POETS  -  12s.  Od. 

YES  AND  NO;  OR,  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  GREAT 

CONFLICT.  Throe  Vols.  . Sis.  (Id. 

BLANCHE  LISLE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Cecil 

JIomk  . 4s.  0d. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE;  AND 
23,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Especially  adapted  for  Schools,  Private  Families,  and  Young  People. 


By  CIIAKLES  KEAN,  F.S.A. 


MACBETH. 

KING  HENRY  VIII. 

THE  WINTER’S  TALE. 
MIDSU.UMEu  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 
KING  RICHARD  II. 

THE  TKiU'EAl'. 


KING  LEAR. 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE. 
KING  JOHN. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING1 
HAMLET. 

KING  HENRY  IV. 


BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouvcrie-street,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
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AMERICAN  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS, 

Which  have  attained  a  large  and  unprecedented  circulation  in  the  United  States,  in  some  cases  exceeding  500,000  copies 
of  a  single  work,  and  consequently  are  offered  at  very  low  prices.  Specimen  copies  of  the  following,  published  by  MASON 
BROTHERS,  of  New  York,  may  be  examined  at  Messrs.  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  CO.’S,  47,  Ludgate-hill,  by 
whom  any  desired  number  of  copies  will  be  imported  to  order,  at  the  annexed  prices,  with  the  regular  discount  when 
purchased  in  quantities. 


PSALMODY. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  TUNE-BOOK:  a  Class-Book  of 

Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Chants,  for  Singing  Schools  and  Congregations. 
By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  304  pp.  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SABBATH  TUNE-BOOK;  comprising  Tunes 

and  Chants  without  Words.  By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  Oblong  16mo,  4s. 


THE  HALLELUJAH:  a  Collection  of  nearly  1000 

Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Chants;  with  the  Elements  of  Musical  Notation  adapted 
to  the  Pestalozzian  Method  of  Instruction,  and  a  very  Complete  and  Progressive 
Set  of  Class  Exercises,  Rounds,  Part  Songs,  &c.  By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason. 
Svo,  6s. 

THE  CANTICA  LAUDIS:  a  Collection  of  Hymn 

Tunes,  Chants,  and  Anthems,  principally  Arranged  and  newly  Compiled;  with 
Introductory  Exercises  for  Singing  Classes.  By  Dr.  Mason.  6s. 

THE  NEW  CARMINA  SACRA.  By  Dr.  Lowell 

Mason.  The  most  Popular  Collection  of  Tunes,  Ac.,  for  Choirs,  Congregations, 
and  Singing  Classes  ever  issued  in  America.  First  issued  in  1810,  upwards  of 
600,000  Copies  have  been  sold  hitherto,  and  the  extraordinary  sale  continues  in 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  20,000  Copies  per  Annum.  Price  6s. 

THE  BOSTON  ACADEMY’S  COLLECTION.  By 

Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  Price  6s. 


THE  SABBATH  HYMN  AND  TUNE-BOOK: 

a  Collection  of  about  1300  Hymns,  with  nearly  400  appropriate  Tunes  adapted  for 
the  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  This  Compilation,  by  Professors 
Park  and  Phelps,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  is 
now  the  leading  one  in  use  among  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
Congregations  of  America,  and  is  generally  accepted  as  the  leading  Work  in  this 
department.  It  is  issued  in  Two  Editions,  varying  only  in  size  of  type.  Prices 
8s.  and  5s.  The  Hymns  are  also  published  without  the  Tunes,  at  7s.  6d.  and  4s. 


THE  DIAPASON  :  a  New  Collection  of  Hymn-Tunes, 

Anthems,  and  Chants  for  the  coming  Winter,  with  very  full  Preliminary  Exercises 
for  Class  Instruction.  By  George  F.  Root.  Price  6s. 


THE  JUBILEE  :  another  Collection  as  above.  By 

Wm.  B.  Bradbury.  Price  6s. 


THE  SABBATH  BELL :  a  Collection  similar  to  the 

above.  By  George  F.  Root.  6s. 


THE  ECLECTIC  TUNE-BOOK:  a  Collection  pre- 

pared  under  the  Direction  of  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  Wm.  B.  Bradbury.  6s. 

THE  SHAWM  :  a  similar  Collection.  By  Wm.  B. 

Bradbury  and  George  F.  Boot.  6s. 

HASTINGS’S  CHURCH  MUSIC :  a  Collection  of 

Hymn-Tunes,  Anthems,  Ac.,  composed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings,  and  now  first 
collected  from  his  various  compilations.  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  CHANTS:  containing  Selections 

from  Scripture  arranged  for  Chanting,  with  appropriate  musical  forms.  By  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason.  6s. 


CHANTS  AND  TUNES  FOR  THE  BOOK  OF 

COMMON  PRAYER.  Compiled  and  arranged  under  the  supervision  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Clergymen,  and  with  the  sanction  of  several  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Price  2s.  6d. 

ANTHEMS. 

BRADBURY’S  ANTHEM-BOOK.  By  Wm.  B. 

Bradbury.  7s.  6d. 

THE  BOSTON  ANTHEM-BOOIv.  By  Dr.  Lowell 

Mason.  7s.  6d. 


FOR  MEN’S  VOICES. 

THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  SINGING  BOOK  :  A  Class 

Book  for  Male  Voices.  By  Geobge  F.  Boot,  assisted  by  Dr.  Mason.  7s.  6d. 

THE  GENTLEMEN’S  GLEE  BOOK  :  a  Collection 

of  Glees  for  Men's  Voices,  principally  from  the  German.  By  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason.  6s. 


GLEE  BOOKS. 

THE  FESTIVAL  GLEE  BOOK.  By  George  F. 

Root  and  William  B.  Bradbury.  4to,  9s. 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 

By  William  B.  Bradbury.  7s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  ODEON.  By  Dr.  Mason  and  G.  J. 

Webb.  6s. 

THE  SOCIAL  GLEE  BOOK.  By  William  Mason 

and  Silas  A.  Bancroft.  6s. 

THE  GLEE  HIYE.  By  Dr.  Mason  and  G.  J. 

Wbbb.  3s.  6d. 

FOR  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  &c. 

THE  NORMAL  SINGER,  By  Dr.  Mason.  2s.  6d. 
THE  SONG  BOOK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

By  Dr.  Lowbll  Mason.  2s.  6d. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By 

Dr.  Mason.  Is.  9d. 

LITTLE  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.  By 

Dr.  Mason.  Is.  9d. 

THE  YOUNG  SHAWM.  By  William  B. 

Bradbury.  2s.  6d. 

THE  MUSICAL  ALBUM.  By  George  F.  Root. 

4s. 

THE  ACADEMY  VOCALIST.  By  George  F. 

Root.  4s. 

THE  MUSICAL  CASKET.  By  J.  C.  Woodman. 

4s. 

THE  CiECILIA.  By  Sigismond  Lasar.  4s. 

THE  FLOWER  QUEEN.  By  George  F.  Root. 

3s.  6d. 

VOCAL  EXERCISES  AND  SOLFEGGIOS.  By 

Dr.  Mason.  7s.  6d.  " 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF 

MUSIC  :  a  Class-Book  for  the  Teacher  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Vocal 
Music  on  the  System  of  Pestalozzi.  By  Dr.  Mason.  4s. 

MARX’S  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  H.  S.  Saroni;  with  a  Copious  Appendix  by  Emilius  Girac 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

MASON’S  MAMMOTH  EXERCISES:  a  Series  of 

Musical  Diagrams  for  Teachers,  intended  to  save  much  of  the  labour  at  the 
Black-board.  By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  Price  £2  2s. 

***  entirely  New  Work  of  Folio  size  (the  page  when  opened  is  25  x  40  inches),  ! 
printed  from  new  large  type,  cut  and  cast  expressly  for  it.  It  contains  a  variety  of 
Lessons  and  Exercises,  arranged  with  Words  printed  in  such  large  characters  as  to 
be  easily  read  across  the  school-room. 


**  The  above  comprise  only  a  Selection  from  the  Large  Catalogue  of 
Mason  Beothees.  Full  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 
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THE  VIRGINIANS. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ancl  Mr.  Cobden,  like  the  twins  of  Mr. 

Thackeray’s  novel,  present  just  dissimilarity  of 
character  enough  for  the  purposes  of  art.  To  use  the 
phraseology  which  certain  religionists  apply  to  their  preachers, 
Air.  Bright  has  more  power  and  Air.  Cobden  more  love. 
Mr.  Cobden,  as  a  public  man,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  genial 
nature,  larger  sympathies,  and  higher  tastes  ;  and  he  occa¬ 
sionally  betrays  something  like  a  predilection  for  his  country. 
Air.  Bright  is  an  un-Englishman  to  the  backbone,  and  never 
sees  the  world  but  through  one  gimlet-hole;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  an  orator,  he  would  slang  Air.  Cobden  into 
a  ditch  in  five  minutes.  But  the  ground  of  character  in  both 
is  essentially  the  same.  Both  are  pieces  made  of  the  same 
metal  in  the  same  mint,  stamped  with  the  same  die,  and 
uttered  at  the  same  moment.  Both  had  one  origin  as  poli¬ 
tical  leaders,  and  have  remained  indelibly  impressed  with 
the  circumstances  of  that  origin  through  the  whole  of  their 
political  career.  The  reputation  of  both  was  a  bubble 
inflated  by  the  same  breath,  and  destined  to  the  same 
collapse.  Both  are  agitators  and  not  statesmen. 

Tried  as  statesmen,  they  have  signally  and  decisively 
broken  down.  This  session  has  seen  them  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  practical  capacity,  and  found  ignominiously  wanting. 
The  French  Treaty  is  their  work.  They  have  given  it  the 
whole  force  of  their  intellect.  They  have  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  to  it.  For  it,  they  have  allowed  Reform  to  slip 
through  without  a  protest,  and  made  but  a  collusive  fight 
for  Privilege.  For  it,  they,  the  self-styled  advocates  of  political 
liberty  and  freedom  of  opinion,  have  cringed  with  a  syco¬ 
phancy  passing  the  sycophancy  of  Bonapartist  courtiers, 
to  the  most  retrograde  and  brutalizing  despotism  in  the 
world.  And  the  French  Treaty,  regarded  simply  as  a  piece 
of  negotiation,  and  apart  from  all  the  broad  economical 
and  political  objections,  is  a  thorough  bungle  and  a  mise¬ 
rable  miscarriage.  Tts  authors  have  been  ignominiously 
overreached,  ancl  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  country  could  not  safely  be  committed  to  their 
hands.  They  have  taken  our  horse  to  market  and  brought 
us  home  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  with  enthusiastic 
encomiums  on  the  “frank”  and  obliging  conduct  of  the 
openhearted  Frenchman  with  whom  they  have  had  to 
deal.  And  this  fiasco  is  of  a  piece  with  their  whole 
history  as  public  men.  Long  as  they  have  now  sat  in 
Parliament,  and  conspicuous  as  they  have  been  there, 
neither  of  them  has  shown  the  slightest  power  of  dealing 
with  any  practical  question,  except  the  one  by  which  they 
originally  rose.  Not  a  single  improvement  in  our  laws  or 
our  administration  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  either  of 
them.  They  are  perpetually  railing  in  vague  language  at 
the  expenses  of  Government,  but  they  invariably  shrink 
from  grappling  with  the  details  by  attending  to  which 
only  can  expenses  be  cut  down.  They  are  like  Air.  Disraeli 
with  his  “  Condition  of  England  Question” —  always  reviling 
other  people  for  not  doing  great  things,  and  doing  nothing 
at  all  themselves.  As  agitators  and  creatures  of  a  great 
agitation,  their  calling  is  not  to  act,  but  to  spout.  Spout 
they  can — Air.  Bright  especially — in  first-rate  style.  The 
extraordinary  force,  clearness,  freshness,  and  command  of 
language  as  an  orator  which  the  member  for  Birmingham 
continues  to  exhibit,  contrasted  with  his  declining  power, 
is  a  happy  proof  of  the  decreasing  influence  of  rhetoric  in 
Parliament,  if  not  in  the  country. 

A  great  agitation  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  schools  for  a 
statesman,  not  only  as  regards  his  intellectual,  but  as  regards 
his  moral  training.  It  inevitably  makes  him  narrow,  bitter, 
arrogant,  violent,  and  overbearing — qualities  in  the  exact 
reverse  of  which  statesmanship  consists.  All  agitation,  as 
opposed  to  constitutional  discussion,  implies  a  threat  of  ulti¬ 


mate  violence,  though  the  moment  anything  like  violence 
actually  began  the  demagogue  who  blusters  to  applauding 
mobs  and  quails  before  an  adverse  House  of  Commons  would 
probably  creep  into  a  sewer.  But  threats  of  violence  can 
only  be  justifiable,  or  fail  to  demoralize  those  who  resort  to 
them,  when  the  thing  contended  against  is  not  error,  but 
wilful  and  contumacious  injustice.  It  cannot  fairly  be  said 
that  the  question  between  Protection  and  Free-trade  was  a 
case  of  this  kind.  We  know  now  that  Protection  is  a  fal¬ 
lacy,  as  certainly  as  we  know  that  many  other  things  are 
fallacies  which  not  long  since  imposed  on  intellects  as  powerful 
and  as  honest  as  those  of  any  Free-traders.  But  Protectionist 
doctrines  seemed  axiomatic  to  Colbert;  they  passed  un¬ 
questioned  by  the  most  Liberal  statesmen  of  the  last 
generation;  they  long  held  in  suspense  the  strong,  open, 
and  patriotic  mind  of  Peel.  Economical  science,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  tlie  League,  was  gradually  demonstrating  their 
unsoundness.  It  was  not  superior  wisdom  or  superior  bene¬ 
volence  that  so  much  sharpened  the  sight  and  stimulated  the 
exertions  of  the  Leaguers,  as  the  superior  degree  in  which 
their  interests  as  great  employers  of  manufacturing  labour 
were  involved.  What  the  League  principally  did  was  to 
make  the  struggle  a  war  between  classes  of  the  bitterest 
kind,  and  to  cause  the  overthrow  of  the  great  Free-trade 
Minister  through  the  resentment  of  his  offended  and  ex¬ 
asperated  followers,  inflamed  by  the  arts  of  vindictive  dis¬ 
honesty.  Disraeli  is  their  chief  gift  to  the  country  ;  yet, 
from  having  been  in  the  right  on  this  occasion,  they  have 
become  possessed  with  the  belief  that  there  is  no  light  in  the 
political  world  but  theirs.  They  alone,  in  their  own  imagi¬ 
nations,  are  rational  and  incorrupt  in  a  world  of  fools  and 
rogues.  The  history  of  England,  before  they  arose,  was  a 
mere  tissue  of  political  absurdity  and  depravity,  never  to  be 
alluded  to,  or  to  be  alluded  to  only  with  contempt.  They 
alone  know  and  preach  the  recondite  doctrines  that  public 
money  ought  to  be  judiciously  economized,  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  for  the  good  of  the  people.  To  them  alone  has  been 
revealed  the  momentous  truth  that  a  state  of  peace  is  more 
tranquil  and  less  expensive  than  a  state  of  war.  No  one 
before  them  ever  discovered  that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  fur 
a  nation  to  submit  and  be  trampled  on  than  to  stand  up 
and  maintain  its  right.  The  annals  of  our  true  greatness 
can  only  be  said  to  commence  with  the  day  when  they  arose 
to  proclaim,  with  the  frankness  of  a  brute  animal  which  is 
naked  and  not  ashamed,  that  they  regard  national  honour, 
ancient  allegiance,  sympathy  with  freedom,  hatred  of  tyranny, 
as  dust  and  ashes  compared  with  almighty  pelf. 

And  now  we  are  given  to  understand  they  are  about  to 
organize  an  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform  on  the 
model  of  the  Anti-Cc  :n-Law  League.  It  is  said  that  the 
machinery  of  demagogic  terrorism  is  being  provided  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  bad  harvest,  for  which  we  must  now  almost 
certainly  look,  will  make  the  work  of  stirring  up  discontent 
easier  than  it  was  last  year.  This  is  no  more  than  we 
expected.  To  men  who  have  made  a  name  as  agitators,  and 
have  no  capacities  but  those  of  the  agitator, # agitation  is  the 
breath  of  life.  It  becomes  at  once  an  overmastering  neces¬ 
sity  and  an  absorbing  passion.  Ask  the  drunkard  to  i-e- 
nounce  drink,  the  opium-eater  to  renounce  opium,  but  do 
not  ask  an  O’Connell  or  a  Bright  to  renounce 


We  are  prepared,  then,  for  a 
sence  of  such  a  league  the  duty 

of  all 


Reform  League. 


But  in 

of  every  good 

will  be  manifest,  the  course  of  all  good  citiz^s^ 
clear.  We  may  be  divided  in  opinion  about  tlie"  cif 
and  the  borough  franchise,  about  the  distfibtrlifj 
seats,  about  the  ballot.  But  this  will  not  bepaUjt 
of  county  or  borough  franchise,  of  the  distributi 
seats,  or  of  the  ballot.  It  will  not  be  ^  naff 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  at  all.  It  will  bejtj  'question,; 
whether  the  Constitution,  through  which  the  reason  of 
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community  rules,  shall  he  overborne  by  brute  violence, 
threatening  us  in  the  shape  of  monster  meetings,  seditious 
committees,  and  demagogic  comminations.  It  will  be  it 
question  whether  our  laws  are  to  be  made  by  our  Legislature 
or  by  a  tyrant  at  the  head  of  a  mob.  In  former  times, 
patriots  struggled  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  the  aggression  of  arbitrary  kings.  It  will  cost  them 
a  less  effort  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Parliament  from 
the  aggression  of  Mr.  Bright. 


GERMANY. 

THE  German  sticks  seem  to  be  tying  themselves  up  into 
something  like  a  faggot.  FEsop  himself  could  not  have 
pointed  the  moral  of  union  and  strength  more  forcibly  than 
their  industrious  neighbour  who  came  to  Baden  in  search  of 
stray  bits  of  wood  which  he  might  break  up  to  light  his  fire. 
The  Regent  of  Prussia  is  influenced  in  his  German  policy  by 
scruples  which  seem  excessive  to  some  of  the  wisest  of  his 
countrymen.  His  anxious  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
Princely  houses  is  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  nation  As  long  as  six-and-thirty  Sovereigns 
divide  the  federal  territory,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Ger¬ 
many  can  assume  her  true  position  as  the  greatest  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers.  The  imperfect  military  organization  of 
the  League  can  only  be  corrected  by  placing  all  the  Northern 
and  Western  contingents  under  the  absolute  control  of 
Prussia ;  and  the  scandals  which  have  occurred  in  Electoral 
Hesse  prove  that  the  authorized  intervention  of  the  same 
Power  is  necessaiy  to  correct  the  abuses  of  civil  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Prince  of  Prussia,  or  his  successors,  must  here¬ 
after  overrule  the  misdirected  delicacy  which  declines  a 
patriotic  duty  because  it  seems  to  tend  to  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement  ;  but  nevertheless,  the  refusal  to  disturb  German 
arrangements,  on  the  invitation  of  France,  was  at  the  same 
time  prudent  and  dignified.  The  impudent  pretext  which 
was  put  forward  to  justify  the  seizure  of  Savoy  furnished 
a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  overtures  which  were  addressed 
to  the  supposed  cupidity  of  Prussia.  The  pamphleteers  of 
Pai-is  showed,  with  imprudent  logic,  that  the  mediatization  of 
Hanover  and  of  Brunswick  would  furnish  as  legitimate  a 
ground  for  compensation  to  France  as  the  recent  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Piedmont ;  but  the  representative  of  Germany,  even 
if  he  thought  it  desirable  to  reform  the  ancient  tenure,  was 
not  disposed  to  pay  a  fine  for  enfranchisement  to  the  lord  of 
the  adjacent  manor.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the 
concurrence  of  England  could  have  been  obtained,  Prussia 
would  not  have  been  indisposed  to  resist  by  force  the  lawless 
and  menacing  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  The  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  securing  the  Rhenish  Provinces  from  invasion 
has,  for  the  present,  been  secured  at  a  cheaper  cost,  but  one  of 
the  alternatives  which  are  held  out  by  France  still  presses 
upon  Germany.  Internal  division,  occasionally  moderated 
by  common  fears,  is  better  than  actual  dismemberment ;  but 
any  serious  attempt  to  create  a  sounder  organization  would 
probably  be  met  by  a  revival  of  French  pretension. 

For  the  time,  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation  seem  to  be 
cultivating  the  most  harmonious  relations.  The  King  of 
Hanover,  who  lately  allowed  his  Minister  to  hold  out  a 
French  alliance  as  a  menace  to  Prussia,  was  frightened  by  the 
visit  of  Napoleon  III.  to  Baden,  and  was  won  over  by  the 
loyal  frankness  with  which  the  compliment  was  received  and 
slighted.  The  grateful  guests  invited  the  Prince  Regent  to 
complete  the  union  of  Germany  by  the  renewal  of  friendly 
relations  with  Austria,  and  the  interview  of  Toplitz  seems  to 
have  led  to  an  understanding  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
English  armaments,  accounts  for  the  pacific  language  which 
has  recently  been  employed  by  France.  No  foreign  Power 
will  ever  venture  an  attack  on  united  Germany ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that,  at  the  present  moment,  an  invader  would 
be  met  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Confederation.  The  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  concord  among  the  Governments  must  depend 
on  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  produced 
constant  dissension.  It  is  possible  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  may  have  promised  substantial  concessions  to 
Prussia,  in  reference  to  the  Hessian  question,  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Diet,  and  to  the  command  of  the  Federal  armies  ; 
but  if  no  serious  change  has  been  effected,  the  existing  friend¬ 
ship  will  be  as  liable  to  accidents  as  any  ordinary  alliance 
between  foreign  States.  It  will  be  no  hardship  for  France  to 
wait  till  the  reopening  of  some  standing  quarrel  again  leaves 
an  opportunity  for  external  intrigue. 

One  statement,  which  is  probably  true,  augurs  well  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  recent  approximation  between  the  Govern¬ 


ments.  Austria  is  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  wise  refusal  of 
Prussia  to  guarantee  the  Venetian  territory  unless  the  ex¬ 
pected  Italian  attack  is  supported  bv  France.  Last  year’s 
experience  has  perhaps  convinced  the  statesmen  of  Ger¬ 
many  that  there  is  no  chance  of  aid  from  England  in  any 
war  which  may  be  directed  against  the  independence  of 
Italy.  The  reported  intention  of  Austria  to  act  against 
Garibaldi  in  Naples  is  menacing  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
as  it  would  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  interference  of  France, 
and  at  the  same  time  ensure  the  neutrality  of  England.  If  the 
contingency  should  unhappily  arise,  Prussia  would  probably 
attempt  to  confine  the  theatre  of  war  within  the  limits  of 
Italy.  If  France  took  the  initiative  against  Austria,  even 
on  the  Venetian  frontier,  the  whole  of  the  German  Con¬ 
federation  would  at  once  enter  into  the  struggle  ;  but,  in  a 
single-handed  war  between  Austria  and  Italy,  it  would  be 
unnecessary,  imprudent,  and  unjust  for  Prussia  to  interfere. 
Venetia  is,  unfortunately,  a  constant  source  of  danger  to 
Europe,  as  it  involves  a  standing  antagonism  between 
national  feeling  and  legal  right.  It  is  impossible  to  blame 
the  Government  of  Vienna  for  clinging  to  a  possession  which 
is  constantly  menaced  as  it  has  been  obstinately  defended  ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  if  Italy  were  abandoned,  and  Hungary 
effectually  conciliated,  Austria  would  become  invulnerable. 

A  growing  confidence  is  felt  in  the  new  Council  of  the 
Empire.  The  special  reforms  which  it  will  probably  ori¬ 
ginate  will  be  less  significant-  and  valuable  than  its  own 
existence  and  the  publicity  of  its  discussions.  All  consti¬ 
tutional  experience  and  much  sound  reason  may  be  alleged 
in  favour  of  elected  assemblies,  but  it. is  more  important  that 
Councils  should  assemble  than  that  they  should  represent 
bodies  of  electors.  Independence  of  opinion  and  freedom  of 
debate,  wherever  they  are  found,  correct  the  distinctive 
faults  of  an  absolute  monarchy]  and,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfect  organization  and  the  indefinite  nature  of  its 
functions,  the  Council  of  the  Empire  has  already  given  a 
new  character  to  the  domestic  policy  of  Austria.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  though  he  has  never  yet  displayed 
either  intelligence  or  generosity,  may  perhaps  have  been 
taught  by  adversity  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  de¬ 
grading  influences  of  female  narrowness  and  bigotry.  He 
has  submitted  to  hear  some  salutary  truths  from  a  portion 
of  his  nobility,  and  he  may  have  begun  to  suspect 
that  his  vast  dominions  by  no  means  exist  for  the 
sake  of  himself,  his  courtiers,  and  his  priests.  The 
relation  of  internal  contentment  to  foreign  policy  must 
have  been  impressed  even  on  the  dullest  understanding 
by  the  compulsory  peace  of  Villafranca.  Even  after  the 
disasters  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
Quadrilateral  outnumbered  the  exhausted  enemy  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  fortresses.  The  opportunity  of  a  signal  veugeauce 
on  the  triumphant  invader  was  unavoidably  thrown  away, 
because  the  continuance  of  the  war  for  another  month  would 
have  given  time  for  an  insurrection  in  Hungary.  The  Council 
of  the  Empire  may  possibly  conciliate  the  different  provinces 
by  restoring  their  local  rights,  while  the  comparatively 
liberal  policy  which  it  will  recommend  in  Germany  may 
perhaps  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  harmony  with  Prussia. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  whole  influence  of  Austria  has 
been  directed  to  the  support  of  the  petty  Princes,  whose 
subserviency  was  in  turn  secured  by  the  unpopularity  of 
their  own  administration.  The  great  body  of  the  nation, 
especially  in  the  Northern  States,  necessarily  looked  for 
a  counterpoise  in  Prussia,  so  that  the  natural  rivalry  of 
the  two  great  monarchies  was  sustained  and  embittered 
by  a  permanent  and  gi'owing  divergence  of  internal  policy. 
The  evils  of  duality  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  if 
Austria  begins  to  take  the  people  into  account,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Fringe  Regent  disarms  the 
jealousy  of  the  minor  Courts.  By  an  understanding  between 
the  two  leading  Powers,  the  Grand  Dukes  and  the  secondary 
Kings  might  be  forced  or  encouraged  to  adopt  Prussian 
maxims  of  administration  at  home,  and  to  acquiesce  as  obe¬ 
dient  viceroys  in  the  decision  of  their  superiors  on  questions 
of  peace  and  war.  If  the  great  central  nation  were  once 
permanently  united,  French  pamphleteers  might  finally  desist 
from  publishing  new  versions  of  the  future  map  of  Europe. 


NEW  ASPECTS  OF  AMALGAMATION. 

YERY  striking  evidence  of  the  immensity  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  involved  in  the  Fusion  of  the  Armies  is  supplied 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  points,  raised  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  entirely  new.  It  has 
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been  the  aim  of  the  Times — which,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
subject,  particularly  dislikes  wriling  about  it — to  represent  it 
as  exhausted  by  the  first  preliminary  debate  iu  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  a  view  may  suit  a  journal  which  seems  to 
regard  the  equalization  of  the  Paper-duties  as  infinitely  more 
disastrous  than  any  couoeivable  blow  to  British  authority  in 
India;  but  persons  whose  ideas  of  proportionate  importance 
are  in  a  more  natural  condition,  will  be  slow  to  believe  that 
a  measure  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  when  its  most 
serious  difficulties  are  only  brought  out  almost  at  the  last 
moment  at  which  debate  is  possible.  Not  even  in  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  Indian  Council,  exhaustive  as  they  appear,  do 
we  find  sufficient  weight  attached  to  the  enormously  difficult 
questions  suggested  by  the  new  Staff-corps.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  with  his  actual  experience  of  the  machinery  of 
Indian  government,  has  been  the  first  to  place  them  in  the 
proper  light. 

The  Government  has  formally  repudiated  the  plan  of 
officering  the  native  Indian  army  through  the  Horse  Guards. 
Even  Lord  Palmerston's  audacity  recoils  from  the  prospect 
of  colossal  jobbery.  The  alternative  adopted  is  to  form  a 
Staff-corps  in  India  from  the  officers  of  Queen’s  regiments 
who  have  satisfied  certain  tests  or  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest  in  competition.  The  members  of  this  Staff-corps 
will  command  the  remaining  Sepoy  regiments  and  the 
native  police,  and  will  be  reserved,  we  presume,  for  the 
various  civil  employments  which  at  present  devolve  on  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  army.  Of  course,  their  emoluments 
will  be  on  a  very  different  scale  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
Queen’s  officer.  Lord  Ellenbouougii  first  calls  attention  to 
the  magnitude  of  this  corps.  He  considers  that  no  less  than 
five  thousand  officers  will  be  required  for  all  the  duties 
which  it  will  have  to  discharge,  and,  if  so,  a  clear  addition 
of  five  thousand  commissioned  officer’s  must  be  made  to  the 
Queen's  army.  There  is  surely  something  to  be  startled  at 
in  this  extraordinary  revolution  of  our  military  system. 
Hitherto,  all  reflecting  men  have  agreed  that  the  true 
guarantee  of  English  liberty,  and  the  real  difference  which 
separates  us  from  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  has  been  our 
immunity  from  the  double  empire  of  Bed  Tape  and  Red 
Cloth.  The  Civil  and  Military  servants  of  the  State  have 
had  too  much  of  the  citizen  in  them  to  aspire  to  be  its  masters. 
But  Red  Cloth  is  to  have  a  school  established  in  India  in 
which  it  will  learn  a  different  set  of  lessons,  and  Red  Tape, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  Times,  is  to  be  “reorganized”  next 
year  on  the  same  principles.  The  army  is  about  to  become 
the  largest  and  most  lucrative  of  the  professions.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  be  infinitely 
stronger  in  it  than  in  the  Church,  the  Law,  or  Physic.  For 
a  while,  no  doubt,  the  necessity  for  using  up  the  officers  of 
the  native  Indian  army,  and  the  existence  of  a  class  of  officers 
in  the  Queen’s  regiments  who  have  purchased  their  commis¬ 
sions  with  a  view  to  home-service,  must  prevent  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  our  system  from  having  its  full  effect,  but  the 
retardation  can  only  be  temporary.  In  the  long  run,  the 
English  army,  or,  at  all  events,  the  whole  of  the  Line  regi¬ 
ments,  must  come  to  be  officered  by  men  who  have  laid  them¬ 
selves  out  from  earliest  youth  for  making  a  living  by  em¬ 
ployment  in  India.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  officer 
of  the  present  day,  more  a  civilian  than  an  officer,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  found  when  the  army  is  reorganized.  The  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  his  profession  will  be  the  Indian  Staff  corps;  and  it 
is  not  credible  that  anybody  with  the  means  of  paying  for  his 
commissions  in  succession  will  deliberately  select  a  walk  of 
life  which  will  expose  him  to  the  stigma  of  not  having  wit 
enough  to  creep  in  among  the  favoured  five  thousand. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  who.  from  his  first  connexion  with 
India,  was  in  favour  of  transferring  the  Government  of  India 
to  the  Queen,  expressed  the  other  ^veiling  his  surprise  and 
disgust  that  what  seemed  a  simple  change  of  nomenclature 
should  have  entailed  a  revolution.  This  remark  involves  no 
slight  compliment  to  those  who  always  affirmed  that  the 
consequences  of  the  change,  so  far  from  being  reducible  to  a 
narrow  statement,  were  perfectly  incalculable.  We,  at  least, 
were  not  blind  to  the  results  of  tacking  on  an  immense  semi- 
barbarous  empire  as  an  appendage  to  our  political  system. 
As  India  was  formerly  ruled,  a  series  of  felicitous  accidents 
had  enabled  us  to  obtain  all  the  good,  and  almost  none  of  the 
evil,  which  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  possession 
of  this  great  dependency.  It  gave  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  Englishmen.  It  enormously  enlarged  the  field 
of  commerce.  It  relieved  our  military  exchequer.  1 1  vastly 
increased  our  prestige  among  foreign  nations.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  the  anomalous,  but  most  useful,  screen  of  the  East 


India  Company  protected  us  from  the  contagion  of  its  ideas 
and  of  its  example.  Now,  we  have  knocked  down  the  par¬ 
tition,  and  must  put  up  with  the  scandal  and  the  danger  of 
having — ourselves  a  free  people — to  administer  an  inevitably 
harsh,  vigilant,  and  unqualified  despotism.  When  the 
transfer  of  the  Indian  Government  was  being  agitated  under 
the  empire  of  the  ideas  prevalent  two  years  ago,  this  Journal 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  what  would  be  the  effect  of  pouring 
into  English  society  a  number  of  Indian  ex-functionaries  who 
had  spent  their  life  in  “not  being  ashamed  of  their  Chris- 
“  tianity.”  A  far  more  serious  question  occurs  with  respect 
to  the  officers  who  will  come  home  to  discharge  the  highest 
military  duties  in  England  after  a  career  in  the  fields  opened 
to  the  Indian  Staff-corps.  We  should  like  to  know  in  what  the 
English  officer,  when  once  India  becomes  the  head-quarters 
of  the  English  army,  will  differ  from  the  officer  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  armies.  He  will  be  a  poor  man,  or  at  all  events 
a  mkn  entirely  dependent  on  his  calling.  He  will  be  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  most  intense  professional  spirit.  He  will 
have  his  career  in  a  sphere  far  away  from  the  associations  and 
practices  of  English  civil  life.  He  will  be  the  intelligent 
servant  of  an  organized  despotism,  knowing  no  law  but 
discipline,  and  not  knowing  liberty  but  as  a  crime.  Those 
who  have  sagacity  enough  to  detect  the  conditions  on  which 
English  liberty  depends  will  anticipate  this  transformation 
with  anxiety,  and  will  be  far  from  satisfied  with  the  calm 
conviction  of  superficial  newspaper-readers  that  an  officer 
will  always  be  an  officer,  and  the  Rag  and  Famish  always 
the  Rag  and  Famish. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  for  these  hypothetical 
dangers  if  India  were  likely  to  be  better  administered  by 
the  new  profession  which  is  about  to  be  created.  But  Lord 
Ellenborough  points  out  that  the  Staff-corps  will  be  a  close 
body  of  military  functionaries,  all  of  whom,  after  satisfying 
certain  tests,  will  be  entitled  to  employment.  So  long  as 
the  lists  are  thinly  filled,  the  Governor-General  must  neces¬ 
sarily  give  employment  to  all  its  members,  and,  when  its 
numbers  are  complete,  he  will  probably  shrink  from  the 
invidious  responsibility  of  excluding  the  unfit.  This  Lord 
Ellenborough,  the  old  foe  of  the  Civil  Servants,  denounces 
as  precisely  the  system  of  the  Civil  Service.  But  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  close  body  of 
military  and  a  close  body  of  civil  functionaries.  The  Civil 
Servant  of  the  East  India  Company  had  no  status  apart 
from  his  duties,  but  a  soldier  of  the  Staff-corps  is  a  soldier 
before  he  is  anything  else.  The  employment  on  Indian 
service  of  a  soldier  unfitted  by  temper  or  habits  for  his  func¬ 
tions  is  obviously  a  much  more  dangerous  administrative 
error  than  the  employment  of  a  civilian  similarly  disqualified. 
We,  in  England,  may  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  best  of 
the  new  Anglo-Indian  officers — Heaven  deliver  the  natives 
of  India  from  the  worst ! 


THE  CHINESE  WAR. 

~¥JT7"ARS  have  often  been  compared  to  lawsuits,  and  the 
v  V  analogy  has  never  been  closer  than  in  the  case  of  the 
present  dispute  with  China.  A  numerous  section  of  the 
community  will  recognise  but  too  familiarly  the  process  of 
quarrelling  without  anger,  of  pursuing  claims  which  it  is  not 
desired  to  enforce,  of  finding  that  every  step  in  litigation  renders 
it  more  difficult  to  abandon  the  suit,  and,  above  all,  of  accumu¬ 
lating  costs  which  bear  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  subject-matter.  In  many  instances,  there  is 
not  even  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  throwing  the  blame  on 
the  attorney,  for  it  seems  as  if  every  stage  in  the  proceedings 
had  been  justified  by  prudence  or  necessity.  The  perplexed 
client  can  only  attribute  his  troubles  to  an  overruling  destiny, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  imperfection  of  human  foresight, 
and  to  the  mutual  inability  of  different  persons  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another’s  motives  and  intentions.  When  nation 
deals  with  nation,  the  difficulty  is  enormously  increased,  and 
it  reaches  its  highest  development  iu  the  relations  between 
European  nations  and  China.  With  barbarians,  as  with  do^s 
and  horses,  it  is  possible  to  establish  an  intelligible  medium 
of  communication,  cither  by  elaborate  fairness  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  or  by  the  more  usual  method  of  superior  force.  The 
peculiar  civilization  of  China  renders  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  formal  or  legal  rules  of  intercourse,  and  yet  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  apply  even  the  lax  international  morality  which  has 
become  traditionally  established  in  Christendom.  The  Chinese 
authorities  never  fail  to  encroach  on  weakness,  and  they  often 
pass  over  without  resentment  the  hostile  acts  of  foreigners ; 
but  it  is  unsafe  to  calculate  either  on  their  presumption  or  oq 
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their  endurance.  The  Government  of  Pekin  neither  blusters 
nor  truckles  according  to  any  simple  formula,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  becomes  necessary  to  prepare,  in  negotiation  or 
in  war,  for  paradoxical  and  unexpected  results.  The  disputes 
at  Canton,  and  the  consequent  display  of  English  force,  led  to 
Lord  Elgin’s  promising  treaty,  and  the  attempt  to  ratify  the 
engagement  produced  the  disaster  on  the  Peiho.  The  results 
of  the  English  and  French  expedition  which  lately  left  Hong 
Kong  for  the  North  are,  for  the  present,  extremely  doubtful. 

The  majority  of  the  few  residents  in  England  who  possess 
any  special  knowledge  of  China  deprecate  an  undertaking 
which  may  be  mischievous  by  its  success  as  well  as  by  its 
failure.  It  is  asserted,  with  much  plausibility,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  the  spring  or  regulator  of  a  vast 
and  delicate  machine,  which  may  at  any  moment  become 
incapable  of  working.  Notwithstanding  temporary  inter¬ 
ruptions  and  local  exceptions,  the  rule  of  Pekin  maintains 
order  among  a  fourth  part  of  the  human  race;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  confusion  which  might  be  produced 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  central  object  of  obedience.  Pro¬ 
vincial  rebellions  have  long  since  been  recognised  by  the 
Chinese  mind  as  a  customary  exception  to  the  general  unity  of 
the  Empire ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  humiliation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  captui'e  of  Pekin  would  dissolve  the  allegiance  of 
the  subject  population  and  produce  astate  of  universal  anarchy. 
A  commercial  war  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  national 
industry  would  be  as  complete  a  mistake  as  an  un¬ 
reasonable  demand  which  might  drive  a  substantial  debtor 
to  bankruptcy.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  ancient 
equilibrium  of  social  order  in  China  is  too  stable  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  in  a  single  campaign,  and  that  the  prophets  of  evil,  like 
all  other  theorists  on  the  same  subject,  are  too  confident  and 
dogmatic  in  their  propositions.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
views  are  supported  by  the  moralists  who,  like  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  when  he  was  out  of  office,  regard  a  war  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  admission  to  China  as  a  crime,  which 
happens  incidentally  to  be  also  a  blunder.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  highly  unsatisfactory  to  attack  a  population 
which  can  never  be  induced  to  maintain  the  ordiuary 
etiquette  of  hostilities.  The  natives  are  as  willing  to 
work  for  the  invader  as  to  serve  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Mandarins  themselves,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  interchange  courtesies  with  the 
foreign  officers.  The  Governor-General  of  Canton  has 
just  granted  to  the  English  a  perpetual  lease  of  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  camp  opposite  Hong 
Kong.  The  inquiry  into  the  moral  justification  of  the  war 
would  go  deep  into  the  principles  of  ethical  philosophy,  and 
it  ought  to  have  been  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  original 
collision,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  characteristically  advocated 
the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  destroy  the  invader  by  poisoning 
their  wells.  Even  if  the  Government  of  Pekin  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  entitled  to  shut  up  the  Empire  with  a  wall  of 
brass,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  treaties  of  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  and  Lord  Elgin  are  to  be  regarded  as  waste 
paper,  for  the  defence  of  a  possession  which  may  at  a  former 
time  have  been  wrongfully  acquired  may  often  become  both 
justifiable  and  necessary.  Where  so  much  may  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  it  is  as  well  to  leave  it  unsaid. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  war  is  also  unfor¬ 
tunately  in  a  high  degree  questionable,  but  in  the  middle  of 
a  campaign  it  is  too  late  to  examine  the  merits  of  the 
quarrel. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  which  is  founded  on  the  duty 
of  maintaining  the  Imperial  Government,  a  well-known 
writer  in  the  Times,  substituting  his  own  experience  for  the 
ordinary  function  of  discussion  and  criticism,  asserts  that  the 
unity  of  the  Chinese  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  their  most 
remarkable  quality  consists  in  their  capacity  for  local  or 
municipal  organization.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
Government  and  Mandarins  of  the  capital  are  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  acts  of  hostility  to  foreigners,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  cripple  their  power  and  to  punish  their  ill-feeling  by  a 
vigorous  attack  on  Pekin.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
cool  indifference  of  the  provincial  authorities  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  easier  to  establish  friendly  relations  in  detail  than 
to  conclude  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.  W  hen  one  Viceroy  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  leases 
ground  for  an  enemy’s  camp,  and  another  receives  an  English 
Consul  at  his  own  invitation,  the  bonds  which  unite  the  official 
hierarchs  with  their  august  chief  must  be  singularly  elastic, 
if  they  are  not  already  broken.  The  candid  student 
inclines  to  either  opinion  in  turn,  as  it  seems  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  argument  or  authority ;  but,  as  a  practical  politician, 


he  would  probably  refuse  to  take  the  most  trivial  step  either 
on  the  hypothesis  that  China  is  a  hive  with  its  indispensable 
queen-bee  at  Pekin,  or  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  rather 
to  be  conside:  ed  as  a  vast  federal  Republic.  There  is  no 
more  vulgar  abuse  of  the  great  advantage  of  newspapers  than 
the  propensity  to  adopt  positive  opinions  on  insufficient 
grounds.  Even  the  Government  has  probably  contented 
itself  by  issuing  the  most  general  instructions  to  Lord  Elgin 
and  to  the  naval  and  military  commanders. 

If  it  proves  to  be  true  that  the  entrance  to  the  Peiho  is 
strongly  fortified,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  generals  and 
admirals  will  rather  turn  the  defences  than  run  their  heads 
against  a  wall.  The  estimate  which  will  be  formed  of  their 
capacity  will  correspond  with  their  success  or  failure  even 
more  closely  than  in  ordinary  wars,  when  the  strategical 
conditions  of  the  contest  are  approximately  understood. 
After  the  result  of  the  two  former  wars,  the  country  will 
not  be  tolerant  of  defeat,  nor  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
any  superiority  of  numbers  can  enable  the  Chinese  armies  to 
meet  the  allies  in  the  field.  The  principal  danger  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  climate,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  from  a  calculated  absence  of  resistance.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  have  of  course 
considered  the  nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  will  have  to  contend. 

Civilians  on  this  side  of  the  world  can  only  wish  that  the 
confederate  armies  may,  if  possible,  act  apart;  and  they  may 
hope,  with  more  confidence,  that  any  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  will  be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  Experienced 
soldiers,  who  have  taken  a  part  in  the  former  wars,  believe 
that  it  is  possible  both  to  excite  the  Chinese  into  a  state  of 
national  hostility,  and  to  teach  them  to  fight.  The  nation  may 
regard  the  defeat  of  the  Tartar  troops  and  the  humiliation 
of  the  Imperial  dignitaries  with  a  toleration  which  would 
break  down  during  a  prolonged  campaign.  If  the  Imperial 
Government  were  familiar  with  the  state  of  opinion  in 
England,  there  might  be  found  additional  encouragement  to 
resistance.  Whatever  philanthropists  or  utilitarians  may 
assert,  war,  like  punishment,  can  only  be  justified  as  the 
proper  expression  of  righteous  resentment.  For  the  de¬ 
fence  of  freedom,  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  even  for  the 
reclamation  of  a  disputed  territory,  it  may  be  lawful,  as  it 
is  natural,  to  resorc  to  arms;  but  a  war  unaccompanied  by 
the  excitement  of  anger  is  repulsive  to  the  conscience.  No 
Englishman,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  in  China  itself 
have  had  time  to  cultivate  the  antipathies  of  neighbourhood 
and  familiarity,  desires  to  injure  a  hair  of  any  Chinaman’s 
head,  or  to  coerce  his  inclinations  in  any  matter  which  is 
unconnected  with  the  purchase  of  tea,  and  silk,  and  the  sale 
of  cutlery  and  Manchester  fabrics.  All  free  nations  place  a 
large  confidence  in  their  rulers  and  agents,  and  the  respon¬ 
sible  authorities  have  in  this  instance  affirmed  that  the  war 
is  unavoidable.  The  announcement  that  it  is  at  an  end 
will  be  accepted  with  far  more  readiness  and  satisfaction. 


THE  INDIAN  DEBATE. 

HERE  is  not  much  that  is  new  to  be  learned  about  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  India  from  the 
debate  of  last  Monday.  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  speech  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  any  definite  policy  and 
the  steady  reliance  on  Providence  which  have  distinguished 
his  former  orations  on  the  same  subject.  The  usual  inci¬ 
dental  embellishments  were  thrown  in.  For  the  fiftieth  time 
the  House  of  Commons  was  informed  how  valuable  a 
servant  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  would  have  been  if  he 
had  not  done  his  best  to  destroy  the  Empire  of  which 
he  was  a  subordinate  officer.  The  painful  nature  of  the 
duty  which  the  Government  performed  in  recalling  a  rebel¬ 
lious  Governor  was  dwelt  upon  so  impressively  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  small  chorus  of  members  should 
have  ventured  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  recall 
altogether.  When  the  punishment  which  the  Governor  of 
Madras  had  brought  on  his  own  head  was  first  inflicted,  it  was 
a  good-natured  and  not  very  objectionable  thing  to  refer  to  the 
valuable  services  which  he  had  rendered  on  other  occasions  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  fact  of  having 
committed  a  public  offence  of  the  gravest  possible  kind  should 
be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  passing  perpetual  eulogies 
upon  the  offender.  If  to  be  well  spoken  of  by  men  is  any 
part  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  ambition,  he  may  congra¬ 
tulate  himself  on  having  obtained  more  praise  by  a  mischie¬ 
vous  act  of  insubordination  than  he  could  possibly  have 
won  by  the  most  diligent  and  able  discharge  of  his  duties. 
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Mr.  Seymour  capped  all  the  panegyrists  of  the  recalled 
Governor.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  rebelled,  but  the 
blame  was  entirely  due  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
chief  consolation  offered  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  by  his 
friends  on  his  departure  for  India,  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Seymour,  the  circumstance  that  the  ocean  would  flow 
between  him  and  Mr.  Wilson.  The  cruel  Indian  Secretary 
had  sent  out  the  old  rival  without  a  word  of  warning  to 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  that  he  was  not  to  suffer  personal 
feeling  to  interfere  with  his  public  duties.  For  want  of 
such  a  homily  the  rivals  “  were  left  to  their  own  passions,” 
and  “  the  difficulty”  occurred  simply  because  Sir  Charles 
Wood  had  neglected  to  instruct  the  Governor  of  Madras 
in  the  rudiments  of  public  morality.  This  is  Mr.  Seymour’s 
way  of  helping  his  friends.  If  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s 
followers  would  be  a  little  modest  in  their  adulation,  no  one 
would  be  ill-natured  enough  to  refer  to  the  great  crime  for 
which  their  favourite  has  been  so  lightly  visited.  But  if 
the  responsibility  of  public  men  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  joke,  Parliament  should  be  careful  not  to  select  for 
especial  laudation  officers  who,  in  former  days,  would  have 
been  impeached,  and  whom  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
even  in  these  lenient  times,  to  recal.  If  the  deprivation  of 
office  was  an  undeserved  censure,  it  should  have  been 
condemned  at  the  time ;  but  if  it  was,  as  all  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  very  mildest  sentence  which  could  have 
been  inflicted,  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  preserve 
a  decent  silence  on  the  subject  than  to  neutralize  an 
act  of  necessary  severity  by  making  a  hero  of  a  public 
servant  simply  because  he  has  exposed  himself  to  a 
deserved  rebuke.  Distant  governors  are  always  sufficiently 
troublesome  to  manage,  and  they  will  not  become  more 
docile  by  learning  that  the  ultimate  punishment  of  a  recal 
will  be  followed  by  an  ovation  on  their  return  to  England. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  unquestionably  done  good 
service  on  many  occasions,  but  it  is  rather  bad  taste,  and  a 
very  mischievous  precedent,  to  parade  his  merits  because 
they  have  been  sullied  by  a  grievous  error. 

Besides  the  laudation  of  the  Governor  whom  he  had  re¬ 
called,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  as  usual,  had  some  laudation  to 
bestow  upon  himself.  Last  year  he  had  guessed  the  Indian 
deficit  within  less  than  half  a  million  sterling.  It  is  true  the 
estimated  revenue  was  quite  wrong,  and  the  calculated  ex¬ 
penditure  equally  so  ;  but  the  two  errors,  by  a  stroke  of 
good  luck,  neutralized  each  other,  and  the  fact  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  what  it  is  worth  by  those  who  wish 
to  form  an  opinion  how  flu-  the  figures  of  the  present  Budget 
are  to  be  trusted.  The  responsibility  for  them  rests  rather 
with  the  Calcutta  Government  than  with  Sir  Charles 
Wood  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  such  estimates  is  not 
diminished  by  the  discovery  that  equal  errors  on  both  sides 
of  the  account  will  balance  one  another.  According  to  the 
figures  now  presented,  the  estimated  deficit,  which  in 
February  was  six  millions  and  a  half,  is  in  August  seven 
and  a  half,  and  may  reach  any  other  amount  when  the 
balance  comes  to  be  finally  struck.  Experience  affords  very 
slender  grounds  for  expecting  an  impi-ovement,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  therefore  had  little  difficulty  in  demon¬ 
strating  (as  Mr.  Wilson  had  done  before  in  Calcutta,)  the 
absolute  necessity  for  new  taxation.  What  the  public  look 
for  in  vain  is  some  assurance  that  the  miserable  expedient 
of  an  annual  loan  to  meet  current  expenses  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  superseded  by  a  sounder  policy.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
having  a  great  talent  for  hoping,  hopes  that,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Income-tax,  and  by  a  further  reduction  of  3,000,000/.  in  the 
military  expenditure  (which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech, 
was  represented,  probably  with  more  truth,  as  already  touch¬ 
ing  its  minimum),  the  Indian  finances  may  be  restored  to 
equilibrium  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  money  must  be  raised,  year  after  year,  not  for  repro¬ 
ductive  purposes,  as  Lord  Daliiousie  long  since  wisely 
proposed,  but  to  keep  down  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
State.  How  long  this  will  go  on  few  will  venture  to  pro¬ 
phesy.  Our  Income-tax  is  always  about  to  end  in  one,  or 
three,  or  five  years  ;  and  Indian  borrowing,  also,  is  invariably 
represented  as  a  temporary  expedient  which  cannot  be 
necessary  for  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

There  is  not  much  room  for  congratulation  in  the  fact 
that  no  immediate  issue  of  Indian  debentures  is  contem¬ 
plated.  The  Government  which  pays  its  way  out  of  accumu¬ 
lated  balances  and  railway  deposits  is  just  as  much  living 
upon  capital  as  if  it  raised  the  same  amount  by  the  creation 
of  stock.  The  only  passage  in  which  Sir  Charles  Wood 
laid  down  any  general  principles  for  the  extrication  of  the 


Indian  Government  from  its  troubles  was  rather  an  odd 
argument  in  support  of  a  resolution  to  empower  the  Indian 
Council  to  raise  a  loan,  but  it  deserves  attention,  not  only 
because  it  embodies  what  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  hinted  on 
many  former  occasions,  but  because  it  contains  the  only 
argument  which  is  now  thought  tenable  in  support  of  the 
practice  of  paying  a  large  excess  of  interest  on  the  Indian 
debt.  Here  is  the  one  article  of  the  Indian  Minister’s 
creed  : — “  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  give  the  Indian  Govern- 
“  ment  the  power  of  borrowing  to  meet  the  annual  charges 
“  would  hold  out  the  greatest  temptation  that  can  possibly 
“  be  offered  to  a  wasteful  expenditure.  It  has  always  been 
“  found  to  be  so,  and  therefore  it  is  the  last  step  that  ought 
“  to  be  taken  if  it  is  wished  to  promote  economy.  This 
“  House  has  resolved,  very  wisely  as  I  think,  not  to  guarantee 
“  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  Indian  expenditure,  but  to 
“  throw  the  Government  of  India  entirely  upon  its  own 
“  resources.  That  being  so,  and  when  they  are  made  to  feel 
“  that  they  are  themselves  responsible  for  every  shilling  of 
“  their  expenditure,  they  will  find  in  it  an  inducement  to 
“  economize,  as  far  as  possible,  their  resources.  I  am  satisfied 
“  that  these  two  considerations — the  knowledge  that  they 
“  have  not  the  power  to  borrow,  and  that  they  are  respon- 
“  sible  for  their  own  expenditure — will  go  very  far  to  render 
“  the  Indian  Government  cautious  of  imposing  any  unue- 
“  cessary  charge  on  the  revenue  of  India,  and  to  produce  the 
“  most  rigid  economy.” 

This  is  just  the  sort  of  plausible  commonplace  which  is 
certain  to  pass  muster  until  you  ask  what  it  means.  Now 
what  does  it  mean  1  In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  that  the 
best  way  to  promote  economy  in  the  Government  of  a 
country  is  to  deprive  it  of  its  credit.  Cut  down  the  avail¬ 
able  means,  and  the  expenditure  will  be  cut  down  too— 
safely,  if  possible,  but  in  any  case  cut  down.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  policy  of  economists  of  the  Lambeth  school,  who 
would  promote  economy  in  the  army  and  navy  by  the  simple 
device  of  halving  the  estimates.  The  principle,  if  true  for 
one  country,  is  true  for  another,  and  those  who  insist  on  it 
should  be  prepared  to  say,  that  if  Great  Britain  were  without 
the  credit  by  which  she  can  at  any  moment  borrow  what¬ 
ever  she  may  need,  the  increase  of  economy  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  power  of  drawing  on  the 
future.  Anything  which  cripples  the  resources  of  a  couutry 
no  doubt  tends  to  stimulate  economy  ;  but  while  it  is  clear 
that  borrowing  should  be  only  an  exceptional  practice,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  power  of  borrowing  is  an  invaluable 
resource. 

But,  grantiug  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  more  than  questionable 
principle,  how  does  he  apply  it  to  India  %  He  says,  first, 
that  the  Indian  Government  have  not  the  power  of  borrowing 
— a  statement  which  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  they  raised  a  loan  of  5,000,000/.  about  a  year  ago.  But 
the  point  of  the  argument  is  this: — “Because  England 
“  refuses  to  guarantee  the  Indian  debt,  the  Government  of 
“  India  is  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  made  to  feel  its 
“  own  responsibility,  and  induced  to  practise  the  most  rigid 
“  economy.”  A  more  hollow  fallacy  could  scarcely  be  pro¬ 
pounded.  Does  the  Indian  Government  feel  its  responsibility 
and  keep  within  its  income  now  ?  Certainly  not.  It  makes  out 
its  balance-sheet  once  a-year,  and  sends  it  with  a  polite  request 
to  the  Indian  Council  to  be  so  good  as  to  borrow  the  balance. 
The  money  is  borrowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  indeed, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  is  borrowed  at  four  or  five  per 
cent.  So  far  from  the  Governor-General  having  any 
special  responsibility  cast  upon  him  by  this  arrangement,  he 
has  really  nothing  to  do  but  to  spend  what  he  thinks  fit, 
like  a  prodigal  son,  and  write  home  for  supplies  when  his 
purse  is  empty.  And  what  conceivable  influence  has  the 
refusal  of  the  guarantee  1  If  the  guarantee  were  given,  the 
only  difference  would  be  that  the  Governor-General  would 
request  the  Council  to  raise  what  was  needed,  and  it  would 
be  obtained  at  3  instead  of  4  or  5  per  cent.  Is  it  seriously 
meant  that,  if  the  Government  of  India  could  get  money  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest,  they  would  immediately  set  to  work 
to  squander  their  means  so  effectually  as  to  neutralize  the 
saving  of  nearly  2,000,000/.  a-year  which  the  improvement 
of  their  credit  would  enable  them  to  effect  in  the  annual 
charge  of  the  debt  i 

It  is  quite  true  that,  when  credit  is  fallen  so  low  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  effect  a  loan  at  all,  there  is  an  ap¬ 
preciable  check  upon  wasteful  expenditure  ;  but  assuming 
the  Indian  Government  to  be  as  much  inclined  to  extrava¬ 
gance  as  Sir  Charles  Wood  seems  to  imply,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  it  will  be  driven  to  retrench  mex-ely  because  the 
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market  rate  of  its  loans  is  5  per  cent,  instead  of  3.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  Indian  Government  can  and  does 
borrow  now  jest  as  much  as  it  [ileuses  without  the  slightest 
impediment,  and  whatever  other  reasons  may  be  invented  lor 
refusing  an  Imperial  guarantee,  there  is  at  any  rate  no  pre¬ 
tence  for  saying  that  it  would  make  it  in  the  least  degree 
easier  for  the  Indian  Government  to  neglect  the  duty  of 
economy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
future  loans,  because  it  would  strike  off  a  large  item  of 
annual  expenditure,  and  proportionally  reduce  the  deficits  to 
be  provided  for. 


NAPLES  AND  AUSTRIA. 

THE  absurd  report  that  Garibaldi  had  personally  visited 
Naples  illustrates  the  strangely  anomalous  relations 
which  at  present  exist  between  the  belligerents.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  lieutenant  of  the  invading  General  is  elected  to  the 
Neapolitan  Parliament.  Naval  officers  resign  their  com¬ 
missions  in  preference  to  undertaking  service  against  Italians. 
The  three-coloured  flag  symbolizes  the  principles  of  both  the 
contending  parties,  and  the  professed  foreign  policy  of  the  Royal 
Government  is,  like  the  Constitution  itself,  virtually  dictated 
by  Garibaldi.  The  Ministers  are  probably  doing  their  best  to 
give  reality  to  their  cause,  although  it  is  defective  in  purpose, 
in  meaning,  and  in  basis,  and  wholly  devoid  of  popular  or 
military  support;  but  the  restored  exiles,  who  are  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  almost  unanimously  advocate 
annexation  to  Piedmont,  while  the  King,  the  Court,  and 
the  reactionary  portion  of  the  army  undoubtedly  hope  once 
more  to  establish  an  irresponsible  tyranny  under  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  Austria.  The  programme  or  manifesto  of  the 
Government  is  like  a  column  taken  from  a  report  of  some 
dismal  Social  Science  Association.  “  Cardinal  reforms  of 
“  legislative  principles,”  “amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
“  poorer  classes,”  “improvement  of  public  instruction,”  “pro- 
“  gress  of  material  interests”- — phrases  of  this  kind  may  serve 
to  amuse  the  leisure  of  idle  gentlemen  at  Liverpool  or  Brad¬ 
ford,  but  the  Italians  will  not  be  regenerated  by  bits  of 
stale  abstractions  which  would  be  equally  consistent  with 
the  constitutional  principles  of  New  York,  Rome,  or 
St.  Petersburg.  Soon  after  delivering  themselves  of 
their  string  of  platitudes,  the  Ministers  have  been  obliged  to 
proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  the  capital,  and  to  dissolve 
the  Electoral  committees.  In  other  words,  constitutional 
freedom  is  suspended  by  martial  law,  and  when  the 
crisis  is  over,  the  Constitution  itself  will  probably  have 
disappeared.  In  a  few  days,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
army  and  the  mass  of  the  people  will  have  declared  in  favour 
of  the  national  cause.  The  rumour  of  Garibaldi’s  unopposed 
disembarkation  in  Calabria  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
statement  on  the  other  side,  that  a  few  of  his  followers  had 
been  defeated  at  Reggio  and  pursued  into  the  interior.  The 
Neapolitan  accounts  of  Sicilian  affairs  always  bore  a  similar 
relation  to  the  facts,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  the  consti¬ 
tutional  telegraph  may  not  have  unlearned  the  art  of  official 
lying. 

I  here  are  strong  reasons  for  commencing  the  enterprise 
without  delay,  for  the  pressure  on  the  Court  of  Turin  is 
becoming  too  strong  to  be  borne  without  recourse  either  to 
concession  or  to  open  resistance.  More  than  20,000  men, 
regularly  organized  and  armed,  have  joined  the  liberating 
General  from  the,  Sardinian  ports,  and  further  connivance  will 
probably  be  treated  by  Austria  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  If  Naples  were  once  in  the  possession  of  the  na¬ 
tional  party,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  foreign 
Power  to  interfere  for  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  ;  but  as 
long  as  the  King  has  a  nominal  throne  and  an  army  in  the 
field,  he  may,  in  conformity  with  precedents,  invite  the  sup¬ 
port  of  an  ally  in  his  resistance  to  insurgents  and  invaders. 
The  motives  which  may  induce  Austria  to  grant  the  aid  which 
will  probably  be  asked  are  neither  obscure  nor  altogether 
blameable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Garibaldi  entertains 
ulterior  designs  against  Venetia,  although  it  is  improbable 
that  he  has  indulged  in  rash  and  idle  boasts  of  exploits  to  be 
performed  iu  a  remote  future.  The  declared  enemy  of  every 
foreigner  who  holds  a  yard  of  Italian  soil,  his  presence, 
whether  at  Palermo  or  at  Naples,  must  be  a  menace  to  Austria 
and  to  Rome.  'I  lie  position  ol  Lajioricikre  and  of  tlie  French 
garrison  may  probably  encourage  the  Austrian  Government  in 
active  opposition  to  an  enterprise  which  must  necessarily  be 
unwelcome  to  France.  There  must  be  a  strong  temptation 
to  attempt  a  recovery,  at  the  expense  of  Italy  alone,  of  the 
laurels  which  were  lost  in  the  Lombard  campaign  of  1859. 


In  short,  the  reasons  for  interference  are  so  plausible  and 
obvious  as  to  account  for  the  premature  statements  that  the 
measure  has  already  been  formally  announced. 

Yet  the  arguments  iu  favour  of  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  a  prudent  inaction  are  equally  intelligible,  and  far  more 
conclusive.  For  military  purposes,  it  is  evident  that  Austria 
would  be  stronger  in  defending  the  Mincio  than  in  attacking 
the  Neapolitan  territory,  even  if  security  were  previously 
obtained  against  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  France.  The 
Quadrilateral  can  only  be  endangered  by  a  large  regular  army, 
while  in  Southern  Italy  light  columns,  raw  levies,  and  daring 
partisans  would  hamper  the  movements  of  the  Austrian 
masses,  and  endanger  their  communications.  The  appearance 
of  a  foreign  invader  would,  moreover,  remove  any  lingering 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  Garibaldi  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  cause  of  Italy  and  Naples.  The  moderate  Liberals 
have  at  present  a  sufficiently  untenable  position,  but  they 
could  scarcely  persuade  themselves  or  others  that  they  were 
defending  the  Constitution  with  the  aid  of  au  Austrian 
army.  If  the  auxiliary  desired  to  conform  to  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  international  law,  his  interference  must  take  place 
on  the  demand  of  the  existing  Government,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  its  authority  ;  yet  the  constitutional 
King  is  at  this  moment  imploring  au  alliance  with  Piedmont, 
of  which  the  indispensable  condition  must  be  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  contingent  war  with  Austria.  There  are  some 
precedents  which  might  seem  to  authorize  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  in  favour  of  an  absolute  King,  notwithstanding  his 
own  professions  of  devotion  to  a  liberal  Constitution. 
The  French  marched  into  Spain  under  the  Duke  of 
Angoulk.ue  on  the  well-founded  assumption  that  Ferdi¬ 
nand's  professions  of  liberalism  were  unmixed  perjuries. 
Two  or  three  years  earlier,  the  Austrians  themselves  had, 
with  less  ceremony,  forced  another  Ferdinand  to  follow  their 
own  march  into  liis  own  dominions  when  they  suppressed 
the  Constitution  of  Naples.  The  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  general  feeling  of  Europe,  have  rendered  prac¬ 
tical  interpretations  of  international  law  less  openly  lawless. 
An  Austrian  march  on  Naples  might  find  a  plausible  excuse 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  designs  of  a  future  enemy,  but  the 
personal  intentions  of  Garibaldi  can  form  no  justification 
for  the  forcible  enslavement  of  the  partially-liberated  Nea¬ 
politans.  If  the  Bourbons  have  still  adherents,  an  appeal  to 
Austrian  arms  would  probably  produce  the  same  effect  on 
their  persevering  allegiance  as  the  similar  blunder  and  crime 
which  was  committed  by  a  more  respectable  dynasty  iu 
Tuscany.  Austria  herself  has  no  Italian  sympathies  to  lose, 
and  a  rash  enterprise  would  risk  the  breach  of  European 
relations  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  sacrifice.  No 
English  Government,  however  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
German  alliances,  would  attempt  to  thwart  the  universal 
feeliug  which  would  animate  the  country  in  a  defen¬ 
sive  war  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Italy 
in  opposition  to  an  Austrian  intruder.  The  understanding 
which  was  established  at  Tbplitz  can  scarcely  have  included 
a  promise  of  Prussian  support  iu  any  such  undertaking. 

The  difficulties  of  interference  are  so  numerous  that  rapid 
action  on  the  side  of  Garibaldi  will  probably  place  the 
independence  of  Naples  beyond  the  reach  of  attack.  His 
foresight  in  postponing  the  immediate  annexation  of  Sicily 
is  proved  by  every  additional  complication  iu  which  the 
Sardinian  Government  Is  involved.  A  dictator  who  is  not 
recognised  by  unfriendly  Powers  evades  the  necessity  of 
answering  many  embarrassing  remonstrances.  Count  Cavour 
may  to  a  certain  extent  protest,  with  more  or  less  sincerity, 
that  his  Sovereign  is  not  responsible  for  acts  which  he  has 
even  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent.  The  assumption  of 
independence  by  an  agent  or  a  partner  is  highly  convenient 
in  some  exceptional  circumstances.  When  the  transaction 
is  successfully  completed,  the  capitalist  in  the  background 
will  step  forward  to  receive  the  profits  of  a  slightly  contra¬ 
band  undertaking.  Even  at  present,  it  might  perhaps  not  be 
impossible  to  fix  Sardinia  with  liability  for  the  war  iu  the 
South,  but  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  Neapolitan  Court  to 
precipitate  a  quarrel,  and  Austria  will  choose  her  own  time 
for  the  struggle  which  seems  to  be  ultimately  inevitable. 

The  prophets  of  evil  naturally  find  many  perils  in  the 
approaching  accession  of  Naples  to  the  Italian  cause,  but 
their  warnings  would  be  better  entitled  to  attention  if  they 
had  any  reasonable  alternative  to  propose.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  difficulty  of  amalgamating  a  mass  of  provinces 
into  a  kingdom  may  involve  some  danger  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
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remarked,  that  freedom  lias  not  hitherto,  in  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Naples,  found  herself  altogether  on  a  bed 
of  roses.  The  power  of  self-defence  is  the  first,  though 
not  the  sole,  condition  of  self-government.  The  former 
States  of  Italy,  even  if  their  princes  had  been  willing 
to  concede  constitutional  rights,  wei’e  never  allowed 
to  enjoy  them.  Austria  exercised  military  rule  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  Naples,  in  the  Romagna,  in  Parma,  in 
Modena,  aud  in  Tuscany.  Italian  patriots  think  the  control 
over  their  own  front  door  even  more  indispensable  then  the 
judicious  organization  of  the  household,  and  the  chances  of 
future  encroachment  by  national  kings  must  be  dealt  with 
hereafter.  Sovereign  for  sovereign,  the  loyal  administrator 
of  constitutional  Piedmont  offers  a  better  guarantee  for  the 
performance  of  his  promises  than  the  frightened  scion  of  the 
false  PouiiEON  stock.  If  the  brave  and  wise  Italians  who 
have  conducted  the  national  movement  achieve  a  solution  of 
their  difficulties  beyond  their  hopes  and  equal  to  their 
desires,  they  will  readily  allow  their  anxious  well-wishers 
abroad  to  anticipate  the  worst  future  results. 


SPAIN. 

THE  Spanish  Government  is  said  to  have  recently  made 
several  attempts  to  get  itself  admitted  into  the  Councils  of 
Europe  as  a  Great,  or  first-class,  Power.  The  claim  has  been 
rejected- — on  the  ground,  suggests  the  intelligent  writer  of 
the  Times’  Money  Article,  that  Spain  neglects  to  discharge 
her  public  money  obligations.  This  is  a  natural,  but  we  fear 
an  exaggerated,  compliment  to  the  sense  of  pecuniary  probity 
among  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  of  America  would  not  have  much  difficulty  at 
any  moment  in  obtaining  a  place  among  the  Great  Powers 
if  it  suited  American  policy  to  do  so  ;  and  at  least  two 
sovereign  members  of  that  confederacy  have  repudiated 
their  debts.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  say  on  which  of  the 
principles  usually  allowed  to  determine  such  questions  Spain 
is  excluded  from  those  deliberations  which  settle  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  Europe.  In  population  and  territorial  extent,  in 
the  size  of  her  army  and  the  amount  of  her  revenue, 
she  is  fully  entitled  to  admission.  She  was  not  more 
deeply  humiliated  than  Prussia  had  been  when  the  great 
Treaties  which  regulate  the  condition  of  Europe  were 
executed,  and  she  contributed  at  least  as  much  as  any  other 
nation  to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  It  would  seem  as  if 
she  were  depressed  below  her  natural  rank  by  a  succession 
of  small  political  peccadilloes  and  slight  domestic  mis¬ 
carriages  rather  than  by  any  serious  decrepitude.  The  loss 
of  her  South  American  colonies  and  her  civil  war  were 
certainly  calamities  when  they  occurred,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  have  added  to  her  resources  rather  than  diminished 
them  ;  and  even  the  outward  humiliation  which  they  occa¬ 
sioned  was  not  deeper  than  that  underwent  by  at  least  two 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  1848  and  1849.  The  true  sources 
of  the  low  consideration  in  which  Spain  has  hitherto  been 
held  seem  to  be  the  miserable  character  of  her  Court,  the 
corruption  of  her  public  life,  and  the  self-seeking  of  her 
statesmen.  At  last  she  appears  to  feel  conscious  of  nobler 
springs  of  action,  but  diplomatists  are  slow  to  recognise  the 
resurrection  of  a  community  which  has  voluntarily  submitted 
to  so  much  degradation. 

It  is  easier  to  pronounce  that  the  admission  of  a  new 
Power  to  the  councils  of  Europe  would  be  an  important 
event  than  to  say  what  the  character  of  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  Spain  could  be.  There  is  almost  as  little  known 
about  her  as  there  was  when  she  suddenly  appeared  as  a 
powerful  nation  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some 
of  the  greatest  disturbances  of  the  relations  of  States  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  rapid  rise  into  strength  and  wealth  of 
communities  which  had  not  been  hitherto  important  enough 
to  affect  political  calculation.  Spain,  till  the  reign  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella,  did  not  stand  in  the  European  system 
on  a  higher  level  than  do  Sweden  and  Denmark  at  the 
present  moment  ;  but  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards  she 
occupied  the  very  first  rank,  and  it  was  probably  her 
influence  which  saved  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  pre¬ 
vented  Protestantism  from  becoming  the  religion  of  nine- 
tenths  of  Europeans.  Consequences  hardly  less  momen¬ 
tous  followed  the  appearance  of  Russia  among  the  circle 
of  great  States  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But  for 
her  sudden  consolidation  of  resources,  Napoleon  might 
have  made  himself  permanent  master  of  the  West;  and  but 
for  her  influence  in  the  Cabinets  of  European  Sovereigns, 
constitutional  freedom  would  have  spread  over  Europe  after 


1830,  instead  of  withering  under  the  incubus  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas’s  intrigues.  A  part  hardly  less  conspicuous  might 
be  played  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs  by  the  United 
States,  if  the}r  had  not  followed  with  tolerable  consistency 
the  policy  of  confining  themselves  to  their  own  continent. 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  predict  for  Spain  that,  on  her 
reappearance  in  diplomacy,  she  will  alter  European  equili¬ 
brium  as  seriously  as  she  did  before  ;  but  still  it  is  probable 
that  no  State  has  so  large  a  fund  of  surprises  in  ambush. 
Immense  natural  wealth,  hitherto  entirely  undeveloped,  and 
a  hardy  population,  hitherto  virtually  unemployed,  are  being 
for  the  first  time  turned  to  their  proper  objects  by  the  latest 
inventions  of  modern  science.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  railways  and  steam  machinery  are  restoring  to  the 
Spaniards  the  Peru  they  have  lost. 

If  these  anticipations  are  chimerical,  the  flaw  which  vitiates 
them  is  certainly  not  their  intrinsic  baselessness.  The 
causes  which  may,  perhaps,  confine  Spain  to  her  present  low 
degree  are  apparently  trivial  accidents  of  her  position — the 
debasement  of  her  Royal  house  being  chief  among  them.  It 
happens  that  tranquillity  and  confidence  are  among  the  first 
conditions  of  her  continued  improvement,  and  these  Queen 
Isabella  lias  the  means  of  disturbing  or  destroying  whenever 
she  pleases.  It  is  said  that  she  is  now  bent  on  getting  rid 
of  her  Minister,  O’Donnell,  the  only  statesman  in  Spain 
under  whom  Constitutional  Government  is  likely  to  be  any¬ 
thing  else  than  a  pretext  for  anarchy.  The  Queen  is  not 
supposed  to  dislike  him  particularly,  but  she  and  her  husband 
are  labouring  under  a  violent  fit  of  devotional  ecstasy,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  consider  all  their  hopes  of  salvation  to 
depend  on  their  succouring  the  Pope  in  his  extremity.  The 
immediate  instrument  employed  in  producing  this  passion  of 
superstition  is  an  impostor  whose  name  is  great  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries, the  Nun  Patrocinio,  under  whoseiufluence 
the  Spanish  Court  is  said  to  have  adopted  a  life  of  conventual 
austerity,  as  a  partial  expiation  of  the  sins  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  A  little  compulsory  self-denial  is  so  desirable 
a  lesson  for  her  Spanish  Majesty  to  learn,  that  one  is  sorry 
to  feel  that  her  vices  are  less  injurious  to  her  subjects  than 
her  efforts  to  be  virtuous.  Sackcloth  and  fasting  are  innocent 
enough  in  themselves,  but,  unluckily,  they  suggest  to  Queen 
Isabella  the  perpetual  wish  to  give  the  Holy  Father  some 
more  efficacious  assistance.  Hence  a  perpetual  pressure  is 
put  on  O’Donnell  to  declare  war  against  Sardinia  or  despatch 
troops  to  Sicily ;  but  this  O’Donnell  positively  declines  to  do. 
It  is  understood  that  he  is  complacent  enough  to  use  in  favour 
of  thePoPE  whateverdiplomatic  influence  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  possesses;  and  there  is  a  general  belief  that,  if  Pius  IX. 
is  forced  to  quit  Italy,  he  will  take  refuge  in  Spain.  But  the 
Spanish  Premier  is  neither  servile  nor  insane  enough  to 
embark  in  a  war  with  France,  and  perhaps  with  Englaud,  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  his  mistress’s  good  graces.  There  is  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  she  is  eager  to  supplant  him,  could  she 
prevail  on  any  other  statesman  to  take  office  on  her  terms. 
Hitherto,  she  is  believed  to  have  failed  in  inducing  even  the 
most  ultra-Catholic  of  Spanish  politicians  to  accept  her  con¬ 
ditions  ;  aud,  indeed,  besides  the  transparent  folly  of  the  policy 
she  wishes  to  impose  on  her  Ministers,  there  is  something 
else  to  deter  aspirants  from  swallowing  the  bait  she 
holds  out,  in  the  probability  that,  if  driven  to  extremity, 
O’Donnell  will  fight.  Since  his  first  elevation  to  power, 
he  has  made  a  surprisingly  good  constitutional  statesman, 
displaying  considerable  tact  in  the  management  of  assemblies 
and  much  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  power.  But  still 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he  was  originally  the  creature 
of  a  military  revolution,  aud  that,  since  the  expedition  to 
Morocco,  he  has  the  whole  of  the  army  at  his  back.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  his  rivals  do  not  consider  him  quite  safe  to 
meddle  with  ;  and,  indeed,  miserable  as  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  civil  peace  which  Spain  has  now  enjoyed  for  an  unusual 
number  of  years,  a  resort  to  arms  would  be  almost  justified 
if  its  object  were  to  prevent  the  Queen  of  Spain  from  placing 
the  fortunes  of  her  country  at  the  disposal  of  a  half-mad 
religious  adventuress,  by  whose  side  Brother  Prince  of  the 
Agapemone  is  a  respectable  and  harmless  enthusiast. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NAVIES. 

THE  chronic  controversy  about  the  respective  armaments 
of  England  and  France  has  recently  assumed  a  rather 
novel  shape.  Ordinarily,  French  writers  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  depreciate  the  power  of  their  country.  They 
often  tell  us,  as  the  Emperor  did  in  his  letter,  that  what 
they  have  done  is  only  part  of  a  plan  settled  years  ago,  aud 
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not  yet  completed.  They  say  that  even  now  the  army  and 
navy  of  their  country  are  scarcely  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  greatness  of  her  destinies,  and  they  lay  so  great  a 
stress  upon  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Emperor  as  almost 
necessarily  to  imply  the  belief  (which,  indeed,  a  Frenchman 
seldom  cares  to  conceal)  that  it  is  only  to  Imperial  forbear¬ 
ance  that  England  owes  her  continued  existence.  This  is  a 
very  grand  national  style  of  conducting  the  discussion,  but 
it  seems  at  last  to  be  perceived  in  France  that  England  is 
not  likely  to  be  reassured  by  being  told  that  France,  though 
strong  enough  to  crush  her,  is  so  merciful  as  to  permit  her 
to  live  in  peace.  M.  Cucheval  Clarigny  is  about  the  first 
Frenchman  who  has  undertaken  to  show,  from  a  direct  com¬ 
parison  of  the  forces  of  the  two  countries,  that  England  has 
no  occasion  to  be  uneasy  about  the  preparations  of  her 
neighbour.  His  facts  appear  to  be  given  with  more  fairness 
than  is  usual  in  pamphlets  issued  by  Imperial  authority,  and 
the  tone  of  his  observations  is  sufficiently  rational  to  entitle 
his  pamphlet  to  a  consideration  which  very  few  French  pro¬ 
ductions  on  the  same  subject  deserve. 

The  broad  sketch  which  M.  Clarigny  draws  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  France  and  England,  so  far  at  least  as 
naval  matters  are  concerned,  may  be  approximately 
true.  Of  course  he  traces  all  the  misconceptions  which 
he  deplores  to  that  origin  of  evil — the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  steam  navigation.  Very  pertinently  and  quite  truly  he 
observes  that  an  imperious  necessity  requires  changes  from 
an  obsolete  to  an  improved  armament  to  be  immediate,  and 
that  no  Government  would  be  justified  in  risking  the  honour 
and  safety  of  their  country  by  imprudent  delay.  France 
accordingly  laid  down  a  programme  for  the  creation  of  a 
steam  fleet.  Louis  Philippe  began  the  work,  which  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  proposed  scale  until  1855,  since  which  time  it 
has  advanced  with  the  same  steadiness  at  a  somewhat  en¬ 
hanced  rate  of  production.  All  this  is  cjuite  true,  and  there 
is  some  ground  for  saying,  as  M.  Clarigny  does,  that 
the  progress  of  the  French  navy  ought  not  to  cause 
more  anxiety  in  i860  than  in  1856.  The  way  in  which 
England  acted  under  the  same  necessity  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  steam  navy  of  France  is  stated — 
not,  of  course,  fairly,  for  that  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
— but  still  with  an  approach  to  truth.  M.  Clarigny 
charges  England  with  having  prosecuted  with  feverish 
activity  that  transition  of  her  army  and  navy  which  France 
has  been  gradually  pursuing ;  and  while  he  ascribes  our 
efforts  in  part  to  excessive  anxiety,  he  does  not  deny  that 
there  was  much  necessity  for  exertion. 

There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  statement  except 
the  suppression  of  the  one  fact  which  caused  and  justified 
our  feverish  activity.  Our  statesmen  had  been  guilty  of 
that,  imprudent  delay  which  M.  Clarigny  properly  de¬ 
scribes  as  dangerous  to  the  honour  and  safety  of  a  nation. 
We  were  dreaming  complacently  of  a  naval  supremacy 
which  was  fast  disappearing,  while  France  was  building 
ships  and  training  men,  year  after  year,  in  prosecution  of  the 
scheme  which  she  promptly  formed  and  steadily  pursued. 
The  navy  of  the  Emperor  almost  touched  equality  with  ours 
when  England  awoke  to  the  danger ;  and  if  we  have 
strained  every  nerve  in  making  up  for  lost  time,  we  are  not 
likely  now  to  slacken  our  efforts  because  an  Imperial  writer 
thinks  our  activity  feverish.  What  M.  Clarigny  most  insists 
upon  is  that  the  army  and  navy  estimates  of  England  have 
rapidly  increased  since  1856,  while  the  corresponding  outlay 
of  France  has  been  comparatively  uniform.  If  French  official 
figures  could  be  trusted,  he  would  certainly  have  made  out 
his  point ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  draw  the  triumphant 
inference  that  we  have  no  more  reason  to  be  anxious 
about  the  progress  of  the  French  navy  in  i860  than 
we  had  in  1856.  We  will  go  even  a  step  further  than  M. 
Clarigny  does,  and  admit  that  in  1856  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  French  and  English  navies  were  more  alarming 
than  they  are  at  present.  But  does  it  follow  that,  because 
we  were  blind  in  1856,  we  are  to  have  our  eyes  closed  for 
ever  1  The  danger  is  perhaps  less  than  it  was  then,  but  the 
difference  is  that  we  see  it  now,  and  prepare  to  meet  it  with 
that  feverish  activity  which  is  not  unnatural  in  those  who 
have  suddenly  become  aware  of  an  imminent  peril  to  be 
averted  only  by  strenuous  exertions. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  periods  which  M.  Clarigny 
selects  is  followed  by  another  comparison  between  the 
actual  navies  of  England  and  Fiance  at  this  moment 
afloat.  By  reckoning  in  block  ships  as  liners,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  out  a  superiority  on  the  part  of  England 
of  twenty-eight  vessels  of  this  class.  He  even  gives  us 


credit  for  a  slight  advantage  in  frigates,  which  may  be 
numerically  correct  if  all  classes  of  so-called  frigates  are  in¬ 
cluded  )  but  it  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  our  recent 
efforts,  France  can  still  muster  a  greater  number  of  heavy 
frigates  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  navy.  Taking  M. 
Clakigny’s  figures,  they  amount  only  to  this — that  the  navy 
of  England  is  about  one-third  stronger  than  that  of  France. 
If  it  were  so,  his  inference,  that  of  the  two  countries 
France  has  the  better  reason  to  complain,  is  founded  on 
an  implied  assumption  which  may  pass  current  in  France, 
but  will  scarcely  be  admitted  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
Like  all  French  writers,  M.  Clarigny  takes  it  for  granted 
that  something  like  equality  between  the  navies  of  the  two 
countries  is  the  normal  state  of  things  which  ought  to  satisfy 
both  sides.  Some  moderate  excess,  in  consideration  of  our 
extended  commerce  and  our  numerous  colonies,  is  the  utmost 
that  any  Frenchman  will  allow  us.  Occasionally,  the  same 
idea  of  maintaining  a  sort  of  balance  between  the  two  navies 
has  been  broached  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  others  of  his  school. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  establish  a 
nicely-poised  equilibrium  between  the  Channel  fleets  of 
France  and  England,  when  no  equality  is  possible  between 
the  armies  of  the  two  countries.  We  do  not  choose  to 
submit  to  a  conscription,  and  could  not,  if  we  would,  raise 
or  pay  half  a  million  of  regular  troops.  Even  if  we  could 
have  them,  we  should  not  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  con¬ 
stant  presence  of  so  formidable  a  host.  For  these  and 
other  excellent  reasons,  we  rather  like  to  keep  our  army 
within  moderate  limits.  But  to  enjoy  this  luxury  with¬ 
out  serious  risk,  it  is  essential  that  our  navy  should  pre¬ 
ponderate  over  that  of  France  as  decidedly  as  her  army 
does  over  ours.  Frenchmen  get  needlessly  angry  when 
England  claims  an  absolute  predominance  in  the  Channel 
and  on  the  ocean,  and  forget  that  it  is  only  our  way  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  an  enormous  army.  We  have  not  yet  recovered 
the  supremacy  which  we  once  enjoyed,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  what  M.  Clarigny  calls  our  feverish  anxiety 
has  been  at  work  deliberately  organizing  a  volunteer  army 
of  defence. 

M.  Clarigny,  after  summing  up  our  naval  preparations, 
and  cloaking  the  smallness  of  our  home  army  under  the 
large  figures  of  the  army  estimates,  dilates  upon  fortifications 
and  Volunteers,  and  concludes  with  the  pertinent  question, 
“  Have  not  the  nations  of  Europe  the  right  to  feel  disquietude 
“  at  such  armaments  undertaken  with  such  persistence  and 
“  on  so  grand  a  scale?  May  they  not  demand  (since  Great 
“  Britain  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world)  the  object  of  such 
“  gigantic  efforts?”  The  question  suggests  another,  which 
M.  Clarigny  and  his  master  would  do  well  to  consider. 
Why  is  it  that  the  nations  of  Europe  never  do  feel  dis¬ 
quietude  at  the  armaments  of  England,  on  however  large  a 
scale,  while  every  addition  to  the  forces  of  France  is  a 
signal  for  universal  uneasiness  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  the 
conclusive  answer  to  all  arguments  derived  from  such  com¬ 
parisons  as  M.  Clarigny  draws.  Whatever  strength  France 
possesses  can  at  any  instant  be  used,  and  is  never  unlikely 
to  be  used,  for  aggression.  The  strength  of  England  is,  and 
must  be,  for  defence.  Therefore  it  is  that  Europe  refuses 
to  echo  M.  Clarigny’s  affected  alarm,  and  shows  more  fear 
of  the  very  moderate  armaments  of  the  Emperor,  than  of 
those  tremendous  preparations  of  ours  which  the  Imperialist 
pamphleteer  regards  as  a  menace  to  the  world. 


THE  PERILS  OP  HOUSE-HUNTING. 

E  wonder  to  how  many  of  our  readers  it  has  ever  happened 
to  have  to  look  out  for  a  dwelling-place,  with  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  freely  to  choose  from.  There  are  large  classes  of 
men  to  whom  it  cannot  happen.  To  the  great  hereditary  land- 
owner  it  can  only  happen  by  his  own  choice.  He  has  the  house  of 
his  fathers  to  dwell  in,  and  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  he  does 
live  in  it,  unless  some  very  strong  claim  calls  him  elsewhere.  If 
a  man  who  succeeds  to  a  hall,  or  court,  or  castle,  or  abbey  chooses 
to  desert  it  for  a  mansion  in  Belgravia,  for  a  hunting-box  in  a 
distant  county,  or  for  a  villa  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  look-out-  is  his  own.  Whatever  trouble  he  may  have  in 
suiting  himself,  his  sufferings  have  no  claim  upon  our  sym¬ 
pathies  ;  the  order  of  nature  has  provided  for  him,  and  he  un- 
thankfully  flies  in  the  face  of  the  order  of  nature.  An  official 
man,  again,  has  but  little  choice.  Possibly  he  may  be  blessed 
with  an  official  residence.  He  maybe  a  Cabinet  Minister,  bound 
to  entertain  the  select  representatives  of  the  whole  world  in  a 
house  where  his  guests  are  in  danger  of  the  fate  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
enemies.  He  may  be  a  spiritual  person — say,  a  dean,  with  an 
income  rigidly  cut  down  to  one  thousand  a  year,  while  he  is 
burthened  with  a  palace  designed  for  the  hospitalities  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  who  had  three  or  four.  He  may  be  a  rector,  labouring 
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hard  to  squeeze  his  many  olive-branches  into  the  space  which 
gave  more  than  elbow-room  to  his  bachelor  predecessor;  or  he 
may  find  himself  set  down,  poor  or  unmarried,  to  ruin  himself  or 
to  lose  himself  in  the  big  house  built  by  the  well-to-do  family 
man  who  went  before  him.  If  less  fortunate  than  all  of  these,  the 
official  man  must  at  least  dwell  within  reach  of  his  official  duties, 
so  that.  his  sphere  of  choice  is  mercifully  circumscribed.  The 
professional  man,  again,  is  not  bound  to  one  particular  place,  but 
he  is  bound  to  one  particular  sort  of  place.  The  lawyer  and  the 
doctor  must  go  where  clients  and  patients  are  to  be  found.  It 
would  not  suit  an  eminent  physician  to  establish  himself  on  the 
top  of  Dartmoor ;  nor  can  we  fancy  a  shrewd  attorney  buying 
the  lordship  of  Sark  or  the  freehold  of  one  of  the  Orkneys. 
Men  who  are  thus  tied,  whose  course  is  thus  chalked  out  for 
them,  may  think  their  bondage  a  curse;  but  those  who  are  in 
the  full  possession  of  freedom  arc  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
the  curse  must  be  a  blessing.  It  is  the  old  stoi’.y  of  the  “  caballus” 
and  the  “  bos  piger,”  or  the  rather  newer  one  of  the  banker’s 
clerk  envying  the  postman  who  walked  about,  and  the  postman 
envying  the  banker’s  clerk  who  sat  still. 

The  man,  in  short,  who  has  the  whole  world  to  choose  from 
becomes  in  a  manner  the  victim  of  his  own  advantages.  Here  is 
indeed  unlimited  competitive  examination.  Every  empty  house, 
every  estate  anxious  to  change  its  master,  is  a  zealous  candidate. 
The  official  man,  the  professional  man,  must  take  what  he  can 
get;  if  he  is  wise  he  will  carefully  weigh  “the  advantages  and 
disadvantages’’  before  he  makes  up  his  mind,  but  when  he  is 
once  in  for  it  he  has  no  business  to  grumble.  But  our  perfectly 
free  man  is  choked  by  his  own  freedom,  lie  has  made  money, 
he  has  inherited  money,  or  he  has  been  left  money.  lie  wants 
to  turn  his  money  into  money’s  worth.  Perhaps  he  aspires  to 
the  position  of  a  great  landowner.  At  all  events  he  wants  to  have 
a  roof  of  his  own  over  his  head  and  a  bit  of  ground  about  it  for 
his  cows  and  his  potatoes,  without  having  to  pay  rent  for  it  to 
another  man.  One  man  wants  a  great  house,  another  a  small 
house  ;  one  man  wants  many  acres,  another  wants  few.  Perhaps, 
in  more  cases  than  not,  the  inquirer  does  not  wish  to  invest  all 
he  has  in  the  same  “  dirty  acres,”  few  or  many  ;  so  that  he  wants 
a  house  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the  acres — one  whose  inhabi¬ 
tant  could  not  possibly  live  upon  the  acres  only.  But,  be  his 
ideas  great  or  small,  he  sets  out  with  wishing  to  have  the  very 
best  of  its  own  kind.  He  may  want  “  a  nobleman’s  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  mansion,”  or  a  “capital  family  mansion,”  or  “a  desirable 
family  residence,”  or  a  “  villa  residence,”  or  a  “  cottage  resi¬ 
dence.”  But  mansion,  villa,  or  cottage,  it  must  realize  the  highest 
ideal  standard  of  mansionhood,  villahood,  or  cottagehood.  Tastes 
may  vary,  but  it  must  be  exactly  to  the  taste  of  its  purchaser. 
Everything  that  does  not  get  the  very  highest  number  of  marks 
must  be  plucked  without  mercy.  One  man  will  despise  every 
other  possible  virtue  if  the  drawing-room  does  not  look  to  some 
particular  point  of  the  compass.  One  wants  to  be  near  a  town, 
another  away  from  a  town;  one  likes  to  be  near  a  road  that 
he  may  see  the  world,  another  prefers  to  shroud  himself  in 
his  own  virtue  and  his  own  woods.  In  short,  when  a  man 
first  sets  out  house-and-estate-stalking,  it  is  something  like  the 
Bridal  of  Triermain  ;  the  mass  of  merits  required  as  sine  quibus 
non  is  something  overwhelming,  not  to  say  impossible.  Happily 
men  are  less  particular  about  wives  than  they  are  about  houses. 
Coelebs  and  the  Baron  of  Triermain  are  exceptions.  Few  men, 
we  hope,  say,  “  I  want  to  marry  ;  my  wife  must  be  so  and  so; 
A.  B.  is  so  and  so  ;  so  I  will  marry  A.  B.”  But  everybody  does 
say  so  about  a  house,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  the  conse¬ 
quence.  If  there  were  any  part  of  our  nature  which  made  a 
man  instinctively  fall  in  love  with  a  house  as  he  falls  in  love 
with  a  woman,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  labour  would  be  saved. 
But  for  this  we  must  wait,  we  suppose,  for  the  time  so  often 
spoken  of  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  “  when  human  nature  shall 
be  other  than  it  now  i3.”  As  things  are  at  present,  our  man 
of  free  choice  sets  forth,  and  diligently  plucks  house  after  house, 
and  estate  after  estate,  till  at  last  he  says,  like  the  old  maid  in 
the  song — • 

I  really  think  that  some  I  rejected  before 
Would  now  do  vastly  well  for  me. 

The  sensible  man  who  inherits  a  place  from  his  fathers  pro¬ 
bably  does  not  think  it  perfect.  He  knows  that  his  family  man¬ 
sion  and  family  estate  have  their  weak  points,  but  he  corrects 
them  if  they  can  be  corrected — if  they  cannot  be  corrected,  he 
puts  up  witli  them.  They  must  be  very  bad  indeed  for  him  to 
run  away  from  his  home  because  of  them.  Lord  Stowell  said 
that  men  and  women  made  good  husbands  and  wives  because 
(till  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  arose)  they  were  obliged  to  remain 
husbands  and  wives.  So  a  man  remains  faithful  to  his  own 
house  because  it  is  his  own— because,  though  the  divorce  is  not 
impossible,  it  is  not  worth  the  cost  and  the  trouble.  But  it  is 
quite  another  thing  when  the  house  is  not  one’s  ow  n,  but  only 
going  to  be  one’s  own.  Then  the  least  chance  of  incompatibility 
of  temper  at  once  breaks  off  the  courtship.  This  place  is  ad¬ 
mirable  in  every  other  respect,  but  the  house  looks  the  w  rong  way. 
That  is  absolute  perfection  in  everything  else,  but  it  is  too  near 
London,  or  too  far  from  London.  The  estate  is  delightful,  but 
the  house  is  rather  too  large,  or  rather  too  small.  The  house  is  all 
that  could  be  wished,  but  there  are  a  few  acres  too  much  or  too 
little.  And  so  go  on  the  series  of  plucks,  till  the  inquirer  finds 
out  that  the  great  laws  of  human  nature  apply  to  buying  houses 
midland  as  well  as  to  everything  else.  Doubtless  hasty  judgment 


is  an  evil — Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  hast  not  well  considered 
the  end — Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.  Very  true,  but  no 
house  and  no  wife  was  ever  yet  absolutely  perfect.  Wisdom 
consists  in  weighing  “  advantages  and  disadvantages,”  and  he  is 
the  best  oil'  who,  amid  the  choice  of  evils,  draws  the  least.  Start 
with  too  high  a  standard,  and  you  are  lucky  if  you  do  not  at  last 
fall  much  lower  than  you  need  have  done.  Begin  by  despising 
what  comes  in  your  way,  because  it  does  not  realize  impossible 
perfections,  and  you  are  well  off  if  you  do  not  end  by  going  farther 
and  faring  worse. 

Thus  far  the  perils  of  house-hunting  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  afford  a  study  for  the  moral 
philosopher.  But  the  luckless  wight  engaged  in  this  dangerous  un¬ 
dertaking  has  other  foes  than  those  within.  He  wants  a  house,  but 
how  shall  he  know  whether  any  house  wants  him  ?  The  columns 
of  the  “  Jupiter”  are  indeed  open,  for  a  consideration,  to  all  who 
wish  to  express  their  wants  either  way ;  but  then  those  expressions 
of  wants  do  not  come  to  us  stamped  with  the  infallibility  ofTom 
Towers.  Their  composition  bears  sad  signs  of  human  weakness, 
and  perhaps  of  worse  failings  still.  The  grammar  of  advertisements 
is  perhaps  more  pitiful  than  that  ofanyothersortofhumau  compo¬ 
sition,  unless  it  be  that  of  addresses  on  public  occasions,  and  of 
the  answers  returned  to  them.  But  sins  of  style  are  light  matters 
— the  grievance  is  that  the  veracity  of  an  advertisement  is  about 
on  a  level  with  the  veracity  of  an  epitaph.  Some  child  or  child¬ 
like  person  is  said  to  have  looked  through  all  the  tablets  in  a 
church,  and  then  to  have  asked  where  they  buried  the  bad  people. 
So,  one  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  where  are  the  undesirable 
houses  and  the  estates  which  are  not  charming?  To  be  sure, 
no  man  is  bound  to  cry  stinking  fish — to  be  sure,  after  a  little 
experience,  adjectives  are  instinctively  passed  byas  untrustworthy 
— still,  allowing  for  both  these  rules,  it  is  very  rarely  that  an 
advertisement,  even  doffedof  its  adjectives,  tells  you  plain  matters 
of  fact.  It  is  really  too  bad,  when  one  is  sent  to  see  “  one  of  the 
most  delightful  estates  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,”  and 
finds  a  rather  mean-looking  little  house  by  the  road-side.  When 
we  are  told  that  a  house  is  “  beautifully  situated  in  its  own 
grounds”  (and  we  do  not  expect  to  find  it  situated  in  any  other 
house’s  grounds),  we  reserve  our  judgment  as  to  the  beauty,  but 
we  at  least  feel  taken  in  when  we  find  that  it  is  not  situated  in 
what  are  generally  understood  by  “grounds”  at  all,  but  that  it 
looks  out  on  a  ploughed  field,  certainly  in  the  same  ownership. 
For  a  long  time  we  speculated  in  profound  amazement  what  might 
bo  the  object  to  be  compassed  by  descriptions  so  glaringly  wide  of 
the  truth.  No  man,  we  thought,  would  buy,  or  even  rent, an  estate 
without  firstseeing  it,  and  the  moment  it  was  seen  any  illusion  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  advertisement  would  at  once  vanish.  Nay,  more,  it 
would,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  have  a  contrary  effect.  The  place  so 
ridiculously  overpraised  might,  by  a  natural  reaction,  be  rated 
even  below  its  worth,  and  a  bad  name  for  veracity  might  be 
brought  upon  the  owner  or  his  agent.  But  in  so  thinking  wo 
took  too  high  a  view  of  the  average  prudence  of  mankind.  George 
Robins  is  gone,  and  his  wand  has  passed  into  very  inferior  hands. 
Still,  even  the  second-rate  charmers  who  are  left  charm  at  least 
wisely  enough  to  find  some  who  are  ready  to  listen  to  their  voice, 
even  without  testing  its  tale  by  their  own  senses.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  people  bold  enough  to  buy  houses  and  lands  which  they 
have  never  seen,  on  the  faith  of  an  advertisement  or  an  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  description.  So  venturous  an  act  can  be  likened  to 
nothing  but  the  leap  in  the  dark  of  some  royal  bridegroom  who 
marries  at  a  distance  a  princess  whom  he  never  saw.  To  be  sure, 
it  often  happens  that  such  a  bridegroom  can  hardly  help  himself, 
while  the  foolhardy  purchaser  runs  a  risk  which  the  cost  of  a 
railway-ticket  might  have  avoided.  We  wonder  how  often  daring 
of  this  sort  mates  a  man  with  an  Anne  of  Cleves  or  a  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  and  how  often  the  first  exclamation  of  the  new  lord 
of  the  mansion  is  something  analogous  to  “  Harris,  give  me  some 
brandy !” 

Another  store  of  dangers,  or  at  least  of  annoyances,  comes 
from  another  source.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  advertises  for 
himself.  He  describes,  as  he  thinks,  exactly  what  he  wants. 
He  mentions  certain  definite  points  on  which  he  asks  those  who 
answer  his  advertisement  to  be  explicit.  Perhaps  he  gets  no 
answers  at  all — perhaps  he  is  overwhelmed  with  answers.  But 
one  thing  is  sure  to  happen — be  the  answers  few  or  many,  nobody, 
in  answering  the  advertisement,  pays  the  least  attention  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  advertiser.  You  perhaps  describe,  accu¬ 
rately  as  you  think,  a  house  and  estate  of  moderate  size. 
You  get  offered,  in  return,  cabins  in  which  you  could 
hardly  stow  your  household  for  a  night,  and  palaces  and 
demesnes  a  year’s  rental  of  which  would  exhaust  your  whole 
capital.  You  ask  for  an  estate  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
your  correspondent  promises  you  a  charming  view  of  the 
Peterborough  viaduct.  You  say  that  a  certain  number  of  rooms 
are  a  sine  qua  non;  you  have  houses  pressed  upon  you  with  no 
specified  number,  and  others  whose  owners,  with  more  honesty 
than  wisdom,  at  once  mention  a  less  number  than  you  want. 
You  ask  for  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  rooms,  and  get  for 
answer  that  the  rooms  are  of  a  “good  size.”  Now  in  these 
matters  goodness  is  certainly  not  one  and  unchangeable.  A  may 
feel  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  in  the  good-sized  room  of  B, 
while  C  may  find  himself  lost  in  its  wilderness  of  space.  In 
short,  to  write  an  advertisement  and  to  answer  an  advertisement 
are  both  of  them  matters  requiring  more  skill  and  more  thought 
than  full  to  the  lot  of  every  man.  We  think  they  might  be 
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fairly  introduced  as  subjects  of  study  in  some  of  our  many  com¬ 
petitive  examinations.  Certain  Oxford  examiners  are  said  not 
long  ago  to  have  threatened  to  set  a  paper  in  Bradshaw ;  why 
should  not  candidates  for  degrees  or  for  Government  offices 
be  made  to  translate  into  English  and  to  criticise  a  few  extracts 
from  the  catalogues  of  Mr.  Oakley  and  Mr.  Debenham?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  which  obliges  an 
advertisement  to  be  invariably  ungrammatical,  and  seldom  or 
never  to  give  the  information  you  want.  If  a  Professor  of  the 
art  be  wanted,  we  could  name  a  friend  of  ours,  who,  without  a 
word  of  falsehood,  makes  the  house  he  advertises  all  things  to 
all  men — who  puts  into  the  religious  journals  the  undoubted 
truth  that  there  is  daily  service  in  the  parish  church,  and  puts 
into  the  Times  and  the  local  newspapers  the  fact  (no  less  indis¬ 
putable)  that  the  house  is  within  easy  reach  of  three  packs  of 
hounds. 

In  short,  the  state  of  things  implied  in  “  Wanted,  a  House  and 
Estate,'’  is  one  not  a  little  perilous  and  grievous.  As  far  as  our 
own  experience  goes,  its  only  parallel  is  that  implied  in  the 
kindred  formula,  “  Wanted,  a  Governess.”  We  know,  indeed, 
that  there  are  bolder  spirits  still.  Advertising  sheets  have  before 
now  contained  such  startling  announcements  as  “  Wanted,  a 
Wife,”  and,  we  believe,  even  “  Wanted,  a  Husband.”  But  this 
state  of  things  is  really  beyond  us ;  it  leads  us  into  a  land  of 
which  we  could  only  speak  from  the  vaguest  conjecture.  The 
advertisement  “  residential”  or  “  educational”  is,  at  least,  human  ; 
it  expresses  human  cares  and  human  wants  ;  but  the  advertise¬ 
ment  “  matrimonial”  must  surely  proceed  from  those  only  who, 
like  Gibbons’  Belisarius,  arc  either  above  or  below  humanity. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

T  is  now  just  a  century  since  Mesmer  was  delighting  the  won- 
dermongers  of  Paris  with  his  mysterious  appliances,  wild 
theories,  and  extraordinary  cures.  A  hundred  years  have  appa¬ 
rently  done  little  either  to  diminish  the  public  appetite  for  marvels 
or  to  introduce  habits  of  cautious  and  rational  inquiry.  Society 
seems  as  much  as  ever  to  crave  after  the  supernatural.  The  rapid 
advance  of  physical  discovery  and  an  imposing  succession  of 
scientific  triumphs  have  infected  our  generation  with  a  credulity, 
arising  less  from  real  openness  to  conviction  than  from  a  lazy 
desire  to  be  startled  and  amused.  Abroad,  we  see  a  professor  of 
mysterv  closeted  in  secret  conference  with  a  great  Sovereign, 
and  enlightening  the  guesses  of  Imperial  sagacity  with  revela¬ 
tions  from  the  unseen  world.  At  home,  we  have  the  routine  of 
a  London  season  diversified  by  spiritual  seances  and  spectral 
phenomena;  while  the  Cornhill  Magazine  consults  the  appe¬ 
tites  of  its  readers  by  a  circumstantial  account  of  tables  that 
skip  nimbly  about  the  room,  accordions  which  an  invisible 
hand  awakes  to  more  than  earthly  harmony,  blinds  which  pull 
themselves  up  and  down  of  their  own  free-will,  and  chairs  which 
now  hov.  r  in  mid  air,  now  carry  the  sitter  to  the  very  ceiling, 
and  now  gently  waft  him  to  his  original  position. 

It  is  often  easy  in  such  matters  to  question  the  reliability  or 
good  sense  of  a  particular  witness,  and  to  show  how  the  very 
language  in  which  the  statement  is  made  bears  the  marks  of  a 
mind  little  fitted  to  conduct  a  troublesome  investigation,  or  to 
deal  with  delicate  matters  of  evidence.  It  is  more  satisfactory, 
however,  to  repel  the  suggestion  of  supernatural  agencies  by 
pointing  to  other  regions  of  inquiry  which  were  long  the 
chosen  home  of  darkness,  mystery,  and  wonder,  and  to  see  how 
the  calm  and  diligent  efforts  of  competent  scientific  inquirers 
have  at  length  cleared  away  the  last  suspicion  of  any  spiritual 
interference  with  the  uniform  laws  of  the  physical  world.  The 
extravagances  of  Modern  Spiritualism  find  a  fit  answer  in  the 
history  of  the  science  of  which  Mesmer  was  ro  daring  a  professor, 
and  to  one  branch  of  which  he  had  the  hone  ar  of  giving  his  name. 
Por  many  years  the  matter  rested  where  he  left  it.  It  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  that  any  real  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  he 
produced,  and  of  the  various  conditions  of  the  nervo  s  system 
of  w  hich  those  phenomena  were  the  result.  The  rei  n  of  char¬ 
latans  was  long,  and  threatened  to  be  eternal.  The  nature  of 
the  necessary  inquiries  rendered  self-deception  easy,  and  afforded 
every  opportunity  for  pretentious  quackeries.  Men  were  reluctant 
to  abandon  the  hazy  region  of  the  supernatural  where  everything 
could  be  accounted  for  with  a  pleasing  facility,  and  to  surrender 
themselves  to  that  unambitious  and  patient  mode  of  investigation 
which,  eliminating  the  element  of  the  marvellous,  seeks  to  re¬ 
concile  each  new  ly-ascertained  fact  « ith  the  rest  of  its  discoveries, 
and  w  hich  attributes  apparent  inconsistencies  rather  to  the  partial 
knowledge  of  the  observer  than  to  any  irregularity  in  the  economy 
of  nature. 

By  degrees,  however,  science  won  its  way,  and  a  long  series  of 
observations  and  experiments  has  now'  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
the  explanations  which  physiologists  had  previously  suggested  of 
the  phenomena  both  of  Natural  Somnambulism  and  of  the 
various  conditions  of  the  body  which  are  induced  by  the  agency 
of  animal  magnetizers,  and  which  may  conveniently  be  classed 
under  the  head  ot  Artificial  Somnambulism.  In  a  late  number 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Maury  has  given  an 
extremely  interesting  account  of  the  subject,  and  has  summed 
up  the  results  which  those  rno^t  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority  consider  as  attained.  Both  natural  and  artificial 


somnambulism  are  mere  modifications  of  ordinary  sleep,  dif¬ 
fering  from  it  in  proportion  to  a  more  or  less  intense  activity 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  consequently'  very  often  accompanied 
by  cataleptic,  hysterical,  and  other  symptoms  not  usually  present 
in  this  condition  of  the  system.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
rational  investigators  of  the  whole  subject  of  animal  magnetism 
was  Dr.  Bertrand,  to  whose  works  M.  Maury  makes  constant 
reference.  Thirty  years  ago  he  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
the  theory  of  a  subtle  animal-magnetic  fluid,  w'i  ich  Mesmer 
suggested  as  the  explanation  of  the  agencies  which  he  set 
in  niotion.  All  the  instances  of  particular  seizures  with  which 
history  or  his  own  observation  supplied  him  convinced  Dr. 
Bertrand  that  artificial  somnambulism,  however  produced,  is 
but  a  species  of  ecstatic  catalepsy — a  rare  disease,  but  one 
sufficiently  well  known  for  its  characteristics  to  be  clearly 
ascertained,  and  sometimes  even  assuming  an  epidemic  form. 
Starting  from  this  point,  he  found  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
that  extreme  variety  of  symptom  and  action  which  artificial 
somnambulism  presents,  and  which  wTas  irreconcileable  with  the 
agency  of  a  uniform  substance  such  as  an  animal-magnetic  current. 
The  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  are  so  fleeting  and  un¬ 
certain,  and  its  movements  so  capricious,  that  it  is  natural 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  results  to 
which  it  contributes.  Some,  however,  of  the  features  of  catalepsy 
are  sufficiently  uniform,  and  may  be  constantly  recognised  in 
artificial  somnambulism.  The  patient  becomes  motionless  and  in¬ 
sensible  ;  the  will  ceases  to  control  the  limbs;  and,  in  extreme 
eases,  every  part  of  the  frame  continues  to  preserve  the  attitude  in 
which  it  has  once  been  placed.  The  muscles  seem  to  be  alone 
affected  ;  the  rest  of  the  system  continues  in  its  normal  state ; 
the  heart  beats  regularly,  and  the  breathing  is  undisturbed  ;  the 
senses  are  dulled,  and  sometimes  this  stage  is  preceded  by  attacks 
of  delirium.  All  this  obviously  corresponds  very  much  with  the 
condition  into  w  hich  a  professor  of  animal  magnetism  throw  s  his 
patient.  In  the  same  way,  the  insensibility  to  pain  produced  in 
artificial  somnambulism  presents  many  points  of  analogy  with 
the  insensibility  produced  both  by  catalepsy  and  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  anajsthetics,  and  accordingly  offers  no  contradiction  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  physiology. 

Another  characteristic  of  artificial  somnambulism,  which  more 
than  any  other  has  been  employed  to  justify  its  pretences  to  the 
supernatural,  is  the  heightened  sensibility  and  the  intellectual 
excitement  which  it  often  entails.  T  his  often  show  s  itself  in  an 
extraordinary  power  of  memory,  and  a  rapidity  and  ease  of 
speech,  quite  distinct  from  any  faculty  ordinarily  possessed,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  divine  or  diabolic  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  person  so  affected.  The  same  thing,  however, 
is  constantly  observed  in  hysterical  diseases,  and  partially  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  under  the  effects  of  ether.  In 
fact,  the  understanding  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  nervous 
system  (hat,  if  (he  one  is  seriously  affected,  some  correspondingly 
important  result  is  sure  to  show  itself  in  the  other — very  often 
in  the  way  of  some  suddenly  developed  power.  Hence  it  is  that 
madmen  often  astonish  by  their  force  of  memory,  and  sometimes 
by  their  flow  of  language.  A  text  or  prayer  that  has  once  fallen 
on  the  ear  seems  to  recur  w  ith  perfect  distinctness  to  the  mind 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  untrained  person  ;  and  Coleridge  men¬ 
tions  a  case  of  a  mad  servant  who  repeated  sentences  of  a 
Greek  Father  which  had  accidentally  been  read  aloud  in  her  pre¬ 
sence.  Precisely  the  same  sort  of  development  of  power  seems 
often  to  result  from  somnambulism.  M.  Maury  says  that  he 
has  frequently  found  the  same  accuracy  in  the  replies  of  som¬ 
nambulists  which  he  has  observed  in  the  case  of  hysteria,  and 
the  same  curious  propriety  of  language,  sometimes  amounting 
to  eloquence.  Natural  somnambulism  is  a  dream  in  action. 
The  somnambulist  is  absorbed  by  some  one  idea,  and  external 
sensations  either  find  a  subsidiary  place,  or  else  fail  altogether 
to  reach  the  mind.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  cases  of  cata¬ 
lepsy,  and  in  those  where  anaesthetics  are  employed.  The  dream 
is  a  combination  of  ideas  from  within  and  impressions  from 
without — the  degree  in  which  either  preponderate  differing,  of 
course,  according  to  the  accidents  of  each  particular  case. 
Another  proof  of  the  close  connexion  between  animal  magnetism 
and  the  other  recognised  affections  of  the  nervous  system  is,  that 
all  alike  frequently  commence  with  convulsive  attacks.  Several 
celebrated  practitioners  have  stated  that  the  persons  whom  they 
threw  into  a  condition  of  somnambulism  very  commonly'  suffered  in 
this  way,  and  the  inhalation  of  ether  has  been  known  to  produce 
effects  of  a  very  kindred  description.  But  it  is  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  natural  somnambulism  that  M.  Maury  thinks  that  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  connexion  will  be  obtained, 
and  the  careless  theories  of  supernatural  agency  be  most  con¬ 
clusively  refuted.  The  peculiarities  of  this  affection  are  most 
curious.  The  somnambulist  sometimes  sees— sometimes  appears 
indifferent  to  light.  The  famous  Castelli  used  in  his  sleep  to  trans¬ 
late  from  Italian  into  French,  and  for  this  purpose  to  look  out 
words  in  the  dictionary.  Having  accidentally  once  extinguished 
his  candle,  he  had  to  grope  his  way  to  find  the  means  of  re-lighting 
it;  and  it  has  been  observed  that,  where  somnambulists  dispense 
with  light,  it  is  generally  where  they  have  been  previously  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  locality,  and  so,  from  the  mind  being  intensely 
fixed  upon  it,  may  recall  its  outline  with  accuracy,  or  where  an 
exquisitely  keen  sense  of  touch  might  lead  them  to  avoid  any 
obstacles  that  presented  themselves  to  their  progress.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  thought  upon  a  particular  idea  seems  a  leading 
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feature  of  both  natural  and  artificial  somnambulism.  The  mag¬ 
netized  somnambulist  is  lost  to  everything  but  the  person  operat¬ 
ing  upon  him  and  the  ideas  which  he  suggests,  just  as  the 
ordinary  sleep-walker  is  lost  to  everything  but  the  idea  which 
happens  to  be  supreme  in  his  thoughts. 

-  This  theory  of  course  involves  the  abandonment  of  many  of  the 
extravagant  and  fantastic  notions  with  which  the  whole  subject 
was  formerly  encumbered.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  believe 
that  somnambulists  see  out  of  the  backs  of  their  heads,  or  from 
the  pits  of  their  stomachs,  or  from  their  fingers’  ends.  Neither 
are  they  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  prevision,  nor  are  they  privi¬ 
leged  to  know  everything  which  is  going  on  inside  their  own 
persons,  nor  the  hour  at  which  their  illness  will  reach  its  climax, 
nor  the  remedy  which  is  destined  for  its  cure.  All  these  are 
mere  exaggerations  of  powers  which  a  heightened  nervous  sen¬ 
sibility  may  undoubtedly  in  a  certain  degree  confer.  Mad  people, 
epileptic  and  hysterical  patients,  often  make  very  good  guesses  as 
to  the  time  when  their  attacks  will  take  place,  and  ordinary  sleep 
furnishes  a  most  curious  instance  of  the  mind  in  certain  states  un¬ 
consciously  possessing  an  extremely  accurate  perception  of  time. 
Lastly,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  person  feeling  at  times 
more  than  usually  conscious  of  organic  modifications  taking  place 
in  the  system,  for  this  is  common  to  various  other  conditions 
of  the  body  besides  somnambulism. 

Having'  thus  placed  the  matter  on  a  rational  footing,  M.  Maury 
goes  on  to  show  how  the  processes  which  the  professors  of  animal 
magnetism  employ  may  very  naturally  be  expected  to  produce 
the  results  which  we  know  they  do.  Often,  indeed,  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The 
celebrated  Abbe  Faria  used  merely  to  place  his  patients  in  an 
arm-chair,  look  fixedly  at  them,  and  exclaim,  “  Dorrnez  !”  and  by 
this  simplemeans  hecommonly  succeeded  in  sending  them  to  sleep. 
But  frequently,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  somnolency 
is  to  be  attributed  to  material  agency  without  any  intervention 
of  the  imagination.  The  well-known  experiment  of  drawing  a 
white  line  from  the  beak  of  a  cock,  and  so  leaving  it  unconscious 
and  immoveable,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  some  actual  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  brain  by  the  eyes  being  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  focus  ;  and  fifteen  years  ago  an  English  physician  dis¬ 
covered  that,  by  holding  a  bright  object  before  a  patient’s  eyes, 
and  obliging  him  to  fix  his  attention  exclusively  on  that,  a  state 
of  magnetic  somnambulaney  might  be  obtained,  beginning  first 
with  an  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  faculties,  and  gradually 
verging  into  entire  insensibility.  This  contrivance  seems  to  be 
of  great  antiquity.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  monks  of 
Mount  Alhos  would  seem  to  have  known  it,  when,  by  fixing  the 
sight  on  a  single  object,  and  concentrating  the  attention,  they 
found  that  a  divine  spectacle  was  revealed  to  them  ;  and  the 
phenomenon  is  entirely  explicable  by  the  action  on  the  brain  of 
the  flow  of  blood  produced  by  the  steady  contemplation  of  an 
object  which  arrests  attention,  and  impresses  itself  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  Precisely  similar  effects  are  found  in  those  in¬ 
stances  of  hysteria  which  lake  their  rise  from  a  disordered  con¬ 
dition  of  the  circulation.  Instances  occur  in  which  epilepsy  has 
been  induced  by  violent  efforts  of  attention,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
girl,  even  by  merely  fixing  the  eyes  upon  the  sun.  This  fact 
ouce  recognised,  ali  the  performances  of  animal-magnetizers, 
electro-biologists,  and  the. rest  of  the  tribe,  are  quite  divested  of 
their  mystery.  In  some  instances,  the  end  is  gained  by  the 
mere  contemplation  ot  the  practitioner.  In  others,  the  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  little  metal  plate.  Invariably  there  is  the  distinct 
and  continued  effort  of  attention.  After  all,  the  process  pro¬ 
fesses  to  succeed  only  on  a  few,  and  those  favoured  few  are  of 
course  persons  constitutionally  inclined  to  nervous  affections. 
Still  the  result  is  no  mere  illusion,  but  something  real  and 
tangible.  To  this  must  be  added  the  enormously  powerful 
agency  of  imitation,  by  which  every  condition  of  the  nerves  is 
inclined  to  propagate  itself,  and  which  even  in  the  case  of  natural 
somnambulism  is  shown  by  well  authenticated  stories  to  be 
extremely  efficacious.  One  instance  is  recorded  in  tOiich  a 
Btudent  who  had  been  attending  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
somnambulism  became  a  somnambulist  himself,  and  shortly 
afterwards  infected  the  servant  who  was  in  charge  of  him  with 
the  same  irregularity.  An  English  writer  on  this  subject  men¬ 
tions  a  family  with  an  hereditary  disposition  to  somnambulism. 
The  various  members  used  to  roam  about  the  house  during  the 
night-time,  and,  not  being  favoured  with  an  exceptional  clair¬ 
voyance,  were  constantly  coming  into  personal  collisions  of  the 
most  comically  annoying  description. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Maury  enters  a  protest  against  that  false 
and  irrational  sentiment  which  would  regard  conditions  of  thp 
body,  such  as  that  of  somnambulism,  with  a  respectful  and  almost 
superstitious  consideration.  So  far  from  rising  above  himself  at 
such  moments,  man  sinks  below  the  essential  dignity  of  his 
nature,  Heason  is  half  eclipsed;  the  will  is  extinct;  the  sense 
of  identity  is  lost.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  somnam¬ 
bulism  are  of  another  kind.  It  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the 
connexion  between  our  physical  organization  and  our  intellectual 
existence,  and  proves  very  forcibly  the  effects  of  a  disordered 
frame  upon  the  imagination.  In  its  artificial  form  it  may  soothe 
excitement  and  alleviate  pain.  Science  must  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  especially  guard  it  from  the  ignorance  w  hich  would 
invest  it  with  the  mystery  of  the  supernatural,  and  from  the 
quackery  which  is  eager  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  gain. 


THE  WILD  IRISH. 

THE  Pope’s  Own  are  on  their  way  back  again  in  as  great 
poverty,  but  not  in  quite  as  cheerful  spirits,  as  the  trouba¬ 
dour  of  the  song.  They  are  dropping  in  as  lust  as  their  legs  can 
carry  them  and  the  state  of  their  pockets  will  permit.  They 
bring  very  little  home  with  them,  except  the  priest’s  blessing, 
which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  change  into  eatables 
upon  the  way,  and  the  proud  satisfaction  which  every  Irishman 
feels  at  not  having  done  his  duty.  All  is,  no  doubt,  ordered  for 
the  best,  but  their  arrival  will  perhaps  be  a  slight  trial  to  their 
families,  who  bade  them  good-bye  a  month  or  two  ago  with 
feelings  of  chastened  joy.  These  will  view  their  reappearance 
with  a  holy  resignation,  not  unmingled  with  amre.  Humour 
asserts  that  the  crusaders  are  even  hungrier  than  when  they  left. 
Their  terrible  appetites  have  not  been  anywhere  appeased. 
In  other  respects,  they  are  much  the  same.  Beyond  a 
few  broken  heads,  which  is  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the 
case  of  men  who  go  out  a  good  deal  into  Irish  society,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  are  much  the  worse  for  their  adven¬ 
tures.  It  is  some  disappointment,  no  doubt,  that  they  have 
not  all  been  made  general  officers ;  and  the  afflicting  circum¬ 
stance,  it  is  said,  weighs  a  good  deal  on  their  spirits.  This 
ungentlemanly  treatment  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  their  unlooked-for  restoration  to  the  bosoms  of  their  friends. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  adequate  consolation  which  may 
soothe  their  natural  resentment.  They  must  try  to  cheer 
up,  and  to  bear  it  as  men  and  as  soldiers.  Even  English 
volunteers  find  to  their  cost  that  they  cannot  all  be  captains. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  at  Home  has  been  atrocious. 
We  do  not  consider  it  the  least  excuse  for  the  Pope  that  our 
Celtic  brothers  were  so  ugly.  Military  merit  should  not  be 
judged  of  on  such  superficial  grounds.  Beauty  is,  after  all,  skin 
deep,  and  a  half  hour  or  so  in  a  Ballinasloe  fair  would  reduce 
all  of  us  to  a  level.  We  could  pardon  the  ignorant  Italians  for 
such  stupidity,  but  General  Lamoriciere  ought  to  have  known 
that  it  is  genius,  and  mental  and  moral  beauty,  that  make  the 
useful  soldier.  With  long  beards  and  plenty  of  hair  upon  their 
upper  lips,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  them  might 
have  passed  muster  in  a  crowd,  or  in  a  pitched  battle,  especially 
if  there  was  an  average  amount  of  smoke  and  confusion. 
Ancient  historians  tell  us  that  half  of  the  success  of  the 
Saracens  in  war  was  due  to  their  extraordinary  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  Surely  some  of  the  most  unkempt  of  our  friends  of  the 
Sister  Isle  might  have  been  put  in  the  van  of  the  fight,  to  strike 
a  panic  into  Garibaldi  and  his  followers.  Ho  would  have  been 
more  than  man  if  he  could  have  stood  his  ground  against  the 
combined  terrors  of  great  irregularity  of  feature  and  an  Irish 
war-cr}'.  Feriadfaciem  might  have  been  given  a  second  time 
in  history  as  a  military  command,  and,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
defenders  of  Home.  What  might  not  have  been  done  by  a 
regiment  of  shock-headed  crusaders  lead  on  to  death  or  glory 
by  the  very  plainest-looking  officers  to  the  wild  and  inspiriting 
shout  of  Erin-go-bragh. 

Now  that  the  Pope’s  Own  are  returned,  we  may  look  for  in¬ 
creased  animation  and  conviviality  in  the  sister  country.  The  fairs 
of  the  South  w  ill  become  as  lively  and  as  merry  as  of  yore.  During 
the  last  few  months  the  South  of  Ireland  has  been  doing  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing.  Even  the  wakes  and  the  funerals  have  been 
almost  a  melancholy  business.  There  has  been  nobody  to  fight, 
and  the  villages  have  been  growing  quite  peaceable  and  down¬ 
hearted.  Assault  and  battery  were  growing  miserably  scarce, 
and,  in  some  mean-spirited  parishes,  the  priest  has  had  nobody 
to  curse  from  the  altar,  except  the  Protestants,  since  May.  'The 
whole  onus  of  supporting  the  credit  of  “ould  ”  Ireland  has  this 
been  thrown  upon  the  Orange  spalpeens  of  the  North.  They 
have  done  their  best  to  perform  what  was  expected  of  them, 
and  have  been  as  disorderly  and  troublesome  as  deludthed  heretic 
blaguards  could  be.  But  the  crusade  was  a  sad  loss  at  the 
best.  All  this,  of  course,  will  be  altered  at  once.  A  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  the  young  men  do  not  break  each  other’s  heads  on 
Sunday  afternoon  is  on  the  fair  way  to  ruin.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  shillelagh  for  keeping  things  quiet  and  comfortable. 
Men  who  lose  their  taste  for  latherin’  one  another  will  next  lose 
their  taste  for  whisky  and  the  other  decencies  of  life,  and,  perhaps, 
end  by  becoming  poor  Bible-reading,  sneaking  creatures.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  think  that  the  national  character  of  the  South  will 
be  retrieved  in  time  by  the  return  of  the  warriors  from  Home. 
It  will  be  some  relief  for  themselves  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
plunging  at  once  into  the  mid-dle  of  their  healthy  and  harmless 
national  recreations.  Nothing  takes  off  the  mind  so  much  from 
melancholy  as  moderate  and  cheerful  amusement.  They  will 
thus  be  able  happily  and  usefully  to  fill  up  the  time  which  must 
yet  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  King  MacMahon,  who — if  the 
portraits  of  him  which  are  distributed  among  his  admirers  in 
the  land  of  turf  and  shamrock  are  at  all  to  be  depended  upon — 
will  perhaps,  especially  as  he  is  a  Celt  himself,  be  less  fastidioi  s 
on  the  subject  of  personal  appearance  than  his  reverenco  the  __ 
Pope  and  the  inhabitants  of  Home. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  Orangemen  of  the  North  have  not 
been  absolutely  idle  during  thp  temporary  lull  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  their  adventurous  rivals.  Orangemen,  it  may  be 
noticed,  are  as  fond  as  the  Pope’s  Own  of  breaking  other  people  s 
beads,  though  it  may  be  they  are  a  little  less  passionately 
addicted  to  breaking  their  own.  What  with  the  _  Protestants 
who  half  murder  the  unhappy  Papists,  and  the  Papists  who  half 
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murder  the  unfortunate  Protestants,  Irish  life  is  in  no  danger  of 
growing  tame  for  want  of  incident.  The  sheep  are  so  very  hard 
upon  the  goats,  and  the  goats  have  got  into  such  an  irreclaimable 
habit  of  waylaying  the  sheep,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
attitude  to  assume.  The  only  chance  a  man  has  of  living  to  a 
moderate  old  ago  under  such  circumstances  is  by  belonging 
absolutely  to  no  religion  at  all,  abjuring  all  religious  formu¬ 
laries.  never  saying  any  prayers,  Latin  or  otherwise,  and  making 
superhuman  efforts  to  prevent  himself  from  ever  going  to 
any  place  of  worship.  It  is  as  dangerous  for  an  Irish  gentle¬ 
man  to  believe  in  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  as  to  believe  in  the 
Seven  Sacraments  and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  A  Mahometan 
sheik  or  a  Pagan  philosopher  might  possibly  have  a  comfortable 
time  of  it  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  if  he  kept  within  doors  after 
nightfall,  and  never  came  to  be  suspected  of  being  a  gauger. 
But  a  Church  of  England  man  or  a  Boman  Catholic  has  positively 
no  hope  at  all.  If  you  are  a  Protestant,  you  are  anathematized 
by  his  reverence  the  priest ;  if  a  Papist,  you  are  scowled  at  by  the 
Derry  boys,  and  invited  to  perpetual  platform  controversy  by  his 
reverence  the  parson.  In  either  case  you  have  brickbats  flung  at 
you.  The  great  difference  is  whether  the  ceremony  takes  place 
upon  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick  or  on  the  12th  of  July. 

It  may  either  be  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather,  or  of  the 
late  revivals,  but  certainly  this  year  there  has  been  less  bloodshed 
than  usual.  It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  Derry  have  just 
been  devoting  two  days  to  insulting  in  the  grossest  possible  way 
the  Iloman  Catholic  judges  who  represented  her  Majesty  upon 
circuit ;  but  as  no  lives  were  lost,  the  fun  was  not  so  great  as  upon 
former  occasions.  The  Fermanagh  grand  jury,  composed  of 
fiery  country  gentlemen,  a  week  or  two  ago  administered  a 
solemn  rebuke  to  another  Chief  Justice  for  having  spoken  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  party  banners  as  likely  to  lead  to  breaches  of  the 
peace  ;  but  considering  that  they  did  not  proceed  to  follow  up 
their  remarks  with  personal  chastisement,  we  may  feel  tolerably 
thankful.  Hoisting  Orange  flags  under  his  nose  was,  after  all,  a 
less  violent  measure  than  beating  him  about  the  crown  of  the 
head  with  shillelaghs.  Such  are  the  triumphs  of  civilization. 
With  examples  of  such  improvement  before  his  eyes,  who  will 
not  hope  that  the  Derry  boys  and  the  Fermanagh  squires  will 
some  day  or  other  leave  off  insulting  their  fellow  -  subjects 
altogether  P  Indeed,  the  present  controversial  season — if  con¬ 
troversy  be  not  too  mild  a  name  for  the  theological  outrages 
which  rage  in  Ireland  from  July  12  to  August  12 — has  been 
marked  by  the  very  praiseworthy  conduct  of  two  high  religious 
dignitaries.  The  clergy  on  both  sides  are  too  often  the  f'omenters, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  disturbance.  This  is  what  makes  the 
situation  so  distressing.  Both  parties  act  from  indomitable  con¬ 
scientious  feeling.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites 
over  again.  There  would  be  hopes  of  the  permanent  tranquillity 
of  Syria  if  it  were  not  a  fixed  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  interest¬ 
ing  races  that  cutting  the  throats  of  each  other's  little  children, 
and  ravishing  each  other’s  wives,  were  a  sort  of  religious  duty. 
And  in  Ireland,  if  priest  and  parson  would  only  let  one  another 
alone,  their  flocks  might,  in  the  next  century  or  so,  come  to 
some  kind  of  terms.  But  priest  and  parson  have  no  notion  of 
abjuring  their  proud  position  in  the  Church  militant.  As  is 
natural,  the  inferior  clergy  are  generally  the  most  intolerant 
and  bellicose.  They  are  often  men  with  little  education  and  no 
responsibility.  They  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  by  beating  the  drum  ecclesiastic.  It  is  no  small  credit  to 
two  Protestant  bishops  that,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  sectarian 
feeling  which  prevails,  they  should  have  boldly  come  forward  to 
endeavour  to  soothe  party  animosities,  and  to  check  the  theo¬ 
logical  rancour  which  is  at  once  the  glory  of  Irishmen  and  the 
disgrace  of  true  religion. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  a  day  sacred  among  Irish  Protestants  to 
riot  and  lawlessness,  a  fanatical  divine  of'  the  name  of  Potter 
thought  fit  to  preach  in  Down  Cathedral  a  violent  and  inflamma¬ 
tory  political  discourse.  He  was  invited  by  the  Yicar  of  Belfast 
to  occupy  his  pulpit  on  the  12th  of  August  following,  the  second 
great  festival  of  Orange  agitators.  The  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  in  the  interests  of  public  order  and  Christian  charity, 
felt  himself  bound  to  interfere.  He  wrote  to  the  vicar  to  prohibit 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Potter  from  officiating  in  Belfast  upon  that  day.  It 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  vicar  was  not 
going  to  be  guilty  of  the  good  taste  of  obe3nug  his  ecclesiastical 
superior.  He  determined  to  set  the  ecclesiastical  inhibition  at 
defiance.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Potter  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  had 
his  say  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  On  the 
very  same  Sunday,  the  Derry  Orangemen  decided  upon  cele¬ 
brating  the  joyful  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  their  town 
by  hoisting  party  flags  on  the  top  of  the  cathedral,  and  ringing 
a  triumphant  peal  upon  the  bells  in  the  intervals  of  divine 
service.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Baphoe,  like  an  honest  and 
brave  gentleman,  forbade  such  a  desecration  of  the  day.  The  flags 
were  hoisted  nevertheless.  The  Bishop  sent  and  took  them  down. 
The  apprentice-boys  sent  and  put  them  up  again.  They  ultimately 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  the  objectionable  colours 
remained  flying  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Comment 
and  criticism  upon  such  proceedings  would  be  entirely  useless. 
Orangemen  are  not  the  men  to  blush  for  the  atrocities  they 
commit.  Neither  the  Beverend  Mr.  Potter  of  Down,  nor  the 
Beverend  the  Vicar  of  Belfast,  nor  the  very  Irreverent  the 
apprentice-boys  of  Derry,  are  likely  to  be  at  all  affected  by 
what  is  said  about  them  among  English  gentlemen.  But 
it  is  well  to  point  out  that  their  indecent  and  intolerant 


fanaticism  is  not  shared  by  the  most  intelligent  and  distinguished 
prelates  of  their  own  Church.  It  has  been  said  that  the  remark, 
“  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another,”  is  not  likely  to  bo 
repeated  in  our  own  days.  It  is  one  which  certainly  could  only 
be  applied  in  bitter  irony  to  the  Christians  of  the  sister  isle. 
Those  who  reflect  upon  their  continual  religious  dissensions,  and 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  frequently  attend  them,  will 
be  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  the  view  that  the  case  of  Ireland  is 
one  which  calls  for  exceptional  legislation. 


CHURCH  PREFERMENT. 

THE  first  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Dean  of  York 
scandal  is,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  is  a  genuine 
representative  of  the  clerical  body.  It  includes  some  thirty 
ecclesiastics  among  its  number,  and  possesses  at  least  a  thirty- 
ecclesiastic  power  of  getting  into  scrapes.  They  combine  to  dis¬ 
play  on  a  large  scale  the  qualities  which  have  thrust  fame  on 
Mr.  Bryan  Icing  and  Mr.  Maguire.  It  may  be  that  their  acts 
are  capable  of  defence ;  but  they  always  contrive  to  do  them  in 
such  a  suspicious  manner  that  they  earn  for  themselves  as  much 
disrepute  as  a  good  downright  lucrative  act  of  dishonesty  would 
have  done.  They  are  sensitively  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  curse 
denounced  against  Christian  teachers  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  them,  and  they  are  determined  to  be  quite  on  the  safe 
side.  Most  people  who  are  trustees  of  money  are  anxious  so  to 
manage  it  that  no  breath  of  a  suspicion  shall  fall  on  them  of 
having  applied  it  to  their  own  advantage.  But  where  most  men 
only  see  an  occasion  for  preserving  their  own  honour  untar¬ 
nished,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  find  an  opportunity  of 
mortifying  their  own  corrupt  love  of  approbation,  and  spontane¬ 
ously  undergoing  the  slow  martyrdom  of  popular  contempt.  As 
their  board  contains  many  bishops,  a  few  deans,  and  no  parsons, 
profane  laymen  in  their  position  would  have  been  even  over¬ 
careful  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  forwarding  the  interests  of 
those  who  had  a  vote  in  their  deliberations,  and  of  neglecting 
the  interests  of  those  who  had  none.  But  if  they  had  done  so 
they  would  have  lost  the  chance  of  wearing  the  glorious  san 
benito  of  public  ridicule  and  odium.  Accordingly,  they  decided 
to  move  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  and  to  do  what  no 
board  of  laymen  would  have  done,  except  perhaps  a  metro¬ 
politan  vestry  composed  of  publicans,  ordering  the  workhouse 
port  from  each  other  in  turn.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
curates  were  passing  rich  on  130^  a-year,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  make  any  grants  out  of  the  common  fund  for  the  purposes  of 
enabling  the  possessor  of  such  a  princely  income  to  build  himself 
a  house  to  live  in.  But  when  it  came  to  deans  starving  on  1000 1. 
a-year,  the  bowels  of  their  compassion  were  moved.  I  hough  the 
miserable  victim  of  this  pittance  had  a  house  besides  to  console 
him,  they  felt  that  they  could  not  do  less  than  give  him  just  200 1. 
a-year  extra  to  enable  him  to  keep  it  in  repair.  "When  they 
came  to  consider  the  pitiable  case  of  the  bishops,  inasmuch  as 
the  bishops  formed  a  strong  majority  on  the  board,  their  sensi¬ 
bility  to  the  sufferings  of  human  nature  under  the  pangs  of 
want  had  become  much  more  acute.  It  was  a  miserable  thing  to 
contemplate  that  bishops  should  have  been  reduced  to  drag  out 
a  wretched  existence  on  5000/.  a-year.  But  that  was  not  the 
worst.  Many  of  them  had  palaces  that  were  either  too  small 
or  too  old-fashioned,  or  situated  too  near  to  some  smoky  town 
to  give  a  chance  of  peaceful  meditation  to  the  tender  spirits  who 
float  over  the  earth  in  lawn.  Of  course,  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  bishops,  with  their  reduced  incomes,  should  supply  these 
defects  for  themselves.  The  bounty  that  was  dried  up  for  the 
parsonage  flowed  freely  enough  for  the  palace.  The  fund  that 
was  too  poor  to  give  a  roof  to  the  starving  incumbent 
of  a  Peel  district  found  means  to  furnish  thousands  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  splendour  of  a  prelate’s  state.  Detailed  statements  are 
both  personal  and  tiresome ;  but  we  commend  those  who  take 
any  interest  in  the  subject,  to  a  return  that  has  been  presented 
to  Parliament  during  the  present  session,  giving  an  account  of 
the  thousands  of  pounds  that  have  been  spent  in  buying,  chang¬ 
ing,  or  extending  episcopal  residences.  He  will  sometimes  find 
as  much  as  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  expended  in  adding  to 
the  magnificence  of  a  single  building  which  is  honoured  by  being 
a  bishop’s  abode.  Assuredly,  if  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners  think  that  it  is  profitable  for  them  that  all  men  should 
speak  ill  of  them,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  attain  to  that  blessed 
condition.  At  a  time  when  the  spread  of  spiritual  destitution  is 
the  anxiety  and  lamentation  of  the  whole  Church — when,  more¬ 
over,  Parliament  is  threatening  to  withdraw  two  or  three  hun- 
dml  thousand  pounds  of  income  from  her  resources,  and  when 
our  large  towns  are  fast  assuming  the  appearance  of  vast  wastes 
of  heathenism,  specked  here  and  there  with  rare  and  minute  oases 
ot  Christianity — it  does  require  an  insatiable  appetite  for  un¬ 
popularity  to  select  such  a  period  for  sinking  in  a  Bishop’s  brick 
and  mortar  the  principal  of  a  Peel  incumbent’s  stipend,  or  swell¬ 
ing  the  income  of  the  undistinguished  tenant  of  a  useless 
deanery.  During  the  debates  upon  this  matter  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  some  imprudent  advocate  of  the  dignitary  who  had 
been  so  successful  in  feathering  his  nest  informed  the  House 
that  at  the  next  vacancy  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  can¬ 
didate  who  would  consent  to  take  the  office,  even  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  figure  of  1200 1.  a-year.  This  is  a  rather  remarkable 
phenomenon,  if  true.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  test  it  would  be 
to  call  for  tenders  from  clergymen  of  the  lowest  sum  at  which 
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they  are  willing  to  contract  for  the  performance  of  these  onerous 
duties,  and  then  to  publish  the  result. 

But  another  very  curious  feature  which  this  controversy  has 
brought  prominently  before  the  recollection  of  the  public  consists 
in  the  extraordinary  reasons  which  are  held  to  justify  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  appointment.  One  man  is  appointed  because  he  is  poor, 
another  because  he  is  rich,  a  third  because  he  is  miserable,  and  a 
fourth  because  he  is  happy.  Nobody  seems  to  think  that  merit  of 
any  kind,  or  even  distinction  of  any  kind,  are  at  all  necessary  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  qualification  for  advancement.  Anybody  who 
knows  much  of  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  either  by 
private  patrons  or  by  official  persons,  knows  that  there  are  two 
principal  claims  on  which  a  clerical  candidate  generally  bases  his 
petition.  The  petitioner  is  pretty  sure  to  state  as  his  ground  for 
soliciting  a  cure  of  souls,  either  that  he  is  in  love  and  wishes  to 
marry,  or  that  he  is  married  and  that  the  result  of  the  operation 
is  a  family  of  patriarchal  amplitude.  Both  of  these  circumstances 
he  appears  to  regard  as  a  visitation  from  Heaven,  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  agency  of  his  own,  under  which  all  good 
Christians  are  bound  to  pity  and  succour  him.  It  rarely  seems 
to  occur  to  the  clergyman  who  begs,  or  to  the  patron  who 
gives,  or  to  the  public  who  criticise  the  transaction, 
that  the  remedy  for  these  little  mishaps  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  parties  to  whom  they  occur,  and  that  the  only  valid  claim  to 
a  cure  of  souls  is  an  ability  to  care  for  souls.  But  the  grounds 
on  which  the  higher  dignities  are  bestowed  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  eccentric.  Ecclesiastical  promotion  is,  in  their  case,  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  as  a  cadeau  to  those  about  to  marry,  or  an 
indemnification  for  the  cares  of  superabundant  paternity,  but  it 
is  now  a  solace  to  the  afflicted,  and  a  field  of  display  to  the 
rich.  A  short  time  ago  w  e  had  a  bishop  appointed  to  rule  over 
an  important  city'',  on  the  ground  that  the  scarlet  fever  had  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  family.  And  then,  to  crow  n  all,  we  have  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Dean  of  York,  whose  solitary  claim  appears  to  have 
been  that  he  was  so  rich  already,  that  1000/.  a  year,  plus  whatever 
he  might  astutely  wheedle  out  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
might  perhaps  enable  him  to  maintain  the  traditional  hospitality 
of  the  Deanery  of  York.  When  he  was  first  nominated,  the 
social  burdens  of  the  office  were  distinctly  put  forward  as  the 
reason  which  made  a  rich  dean  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that 
even  a  rich  dean  was  over-weighted  by  them.  The  county  of 
York  can  only  be  maintained  in  its  ancient  orthodoxy  by  constant 
applications  of  venison  and  champagne;  and  this  savoury  kind  of 
evangelization  is  the  duty  of  the  Dean.  It  is  a  very  old  method 
of  securing  allegiance.  We  make  no  question  that  the  Church, 
no  less  than  the  Empire,  w  ill  find  her  account  in  offering  panem 
et  circenses  to  her  votaries — deanery  dinners  and  missionary 
meetings.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  this  practical  and 
culinary  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
every  Yorkshire  squire  who  has  tried  the  quality  of  the 
deanery  port  returns  to  his  pillow  a  more  attached,  as  well  as  a 
more  cheerful,  son  of  the  Church.  Only  we  wonder  how  long 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  think  that  these  jovial  mini¬ 
strations  are  likely  to  endure.  Spiritually  speaking,  1200k 
a-year  judiciously  expended  in  dinners  may  be  a  better  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  in  the  way  of  saving  souls  than  the  eight  work¬ 
ing  clergy  w  hom  such  a  sum  would  support.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  these  entertainments  are  merely  revivals  in  disguise,  and 
that  the  deanery  dining-room  is  the  scene  of  many  an  interesting 
conversion.  Some  are  affected  even  to  tears  the  moment  they 
taste  the  soup ;  others  feel  a  conviction  of  sin  in  the  first  course  ; 
with  some  a  sense  of  their  awful  state  is  not  borne  in  upon  them 
till  they  have  drunk  well  of  champagne;  but  none,  except  the 
most  hardened  sinners,  hold  out  as  far  as  cheese.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  difficult  task  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  British 
squire ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  may  be  right  in 
thinking  they  can  only  get  at  it  through  his  stomach.  But  do 
they  imagine  that  the  rest  of  the  nation,  who  have  not  studied 
the  human  digestion,  and  do  not  know  how  penitence  can  be 
stimulated  by  a  good  dinner,  will  long  consent  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  expensive,  though  pleasant,  variety  of  sermon? 
Do  they  think  that  the  cathedrals  have  much  chance  of  lasting, 
if  it  is  once  made  clear  that  they  are  institutions  established  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  good  dinners  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam? 
There  are  purposes  to  which  deaneries  and  canonries 
might  be  put,  even  if  their  “social  position”  should  be 
wholly  sacrificed.  They  may  endure,  if  they  are  made  the 
refuge  and  encouragement  of  the  learning  which  the  Church 
of  England  just  now  so  sadly  needs  to  cultivate.  No  one 
can  tax  them  as  sinecures  if  they  are  given  as  the  rewards 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  studies  by  which  religion  is  strengthened 
and  defended,  or  the  means  by  which  such  studies  can  be  carried 
on.  They  may  be  made  to  do  great  service  by  filling  up  a  most 
crying  need.  But  if  they  are  merely  to  furnish  a  pleasant  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  provincial  society,  or  a  soft  shelf  for  the  family  of  a 
party  chief,  they  will  assuredly  and  deservedly  disappear. 


A  SUA’DAY  WALK  A  AD  A  SUNDAY  TALK. 

rpiIEBE  is  such  a  counsel — and  it  is  derived  from  the  highest 
jL  authority — as  that  of  arguing  with  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly.  It  is  put  rather  enigmatically  by  the  wisest  of  men,  as 
though,  for  once,  Solomon  were  balancing  between  homoeopathy 
and  allopathy  in  morals — or  as  though,  like  his  successors  in  the 


art  of  casuistry,  the  royal  Ductor  Dubitaniium  felt,  with  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
We  are,  and  we  are  not,  to  answer  a  fool.  “Answer  not  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  be  also  like  unto  him.”  “  Answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own 
conceit.”  What  Solomon  meant,  perhaps,  was  that  different 
fools  are  to  be  treated  differently.  Mr.  William  Cowper  will 
add  this  to  his  catalogue  of  theological  errors  in  the  eyes 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Marylebone — that  he  has  read  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  to  some  purpose,  even  though  he  did  not 
avail  himself  of  the  ambiguous  counsel  of  answering  one  block¬ 
head  and  leaving  another  to  his  nonsense.  This  Book  of  Proverbs, 
we  believe,  is  not  a  favourite  with  that  school  of  clergy  who 
are  scandalized  at  Mr.  Cowper’s  very  proper  distribution  of  the 
Crown  patronage  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Frederick  Maurice  ;  for  the 
evangelical  clergy  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  sympathize  much 
with  a  book  which  has  sound  morality,  common  sense,  and  the 
experience  of  mankind  to  recommend  it.  Therefore  we  have 
our  doubts  whether  even  a  “scriptural  authority,”  derived 
from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  would  reconcile  Mr.  Cadman 
and  his  colleagues  to  Mr.  W.  Cowper’s  sermon  to  the  Chartists, 
delivered  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  Cowper  did  “answer  one  fool 
according  to  his  folly”  who  abused  him  on  Sunday;  but  we  think 
it  would  have  been  as  well  had  he  “  answered  not  the  fool  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  folly”  who  questioned  him  on  the  subject  on  Tuesday 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Pool  No.  1 — “  the  gentleman 
who  came  from  the  east  end  of  the  town” — certainly  had  his 
own  conceit  taken  out  of  him  pretty  handsomely  by  the  ready 
eloquence  of  the  First  Commissioner.  Fool  No.  2  might  as  well 
have  been  left,  with  the  aggregate  fatuity  of  Marylebone,  to  that 
folly  with  which,  if  any  wise  man  meddles,  he  becomes  like  unto 
it.  Not  that  Mr.  Edwin  James  is  a  fool  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  ;  but  he  sufficiently  illustrates  Solomon’s  fool. 
Solomon’s  fool  is  a  very  peculiar  and  complex  character.  One 
often  thinks — for  even  a  Saturday  Reviewer  may  read  his  Bible 
— that  the  fool  of  Solomon  could  be  curiously  exemplified  in  what 
the  well-known  manual  of  our  own  times  calls  “Aden  of  the  Day.” 
Ex.  grat. :  “  Excellent  speech  becometh  not  a  fool ;  much  less 
do  lying  lips  a  prince.”  How  delicate  the  hint,  yet  how  accu¬ 
rate  this  application  of  this  verse  to  the  present  day  !  It  shows 
at  any  rate  that  eloquence  and  excellent  speech  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  fool  of  Scripture ;  neither  does  glibness  of 
tongue  detract  from  Mr.  Edwin  James’s  right  and  title  to 
kinship  and  affinity  with  Solomon’s  fool. 

He  was  answered,  and  answered  according  to  his  folly.  It 
was  folly  to  give  Air.  Cowper  the  chance  of  making  more  poli¬ 
tical  capital  out  of  that  lucky  hit,  the  Sunday  sermon ;  and  the 
only  result  of  Mr.  Edwin  James’s  question  wras  that,  as  already 
Air.  Cowper  had  made  the  best  defence  of  “  Cowper’s  Folly,”  and 
under  the  happiest  circumstances,  on  the  Sunday,  so  he  had, 
thanks  to  Mr.  James,  the  opportunity  of  repeating  his  triumph 
on  the  Tuesday.  But  Air.  James  is  member  for  Alarylebone — that 
is,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry  ;  and  he 
was  commissioned  by  those  whose  delegate  he  is  to  say  some¬ 
thing  insulting  to  Air.  Cowper.  To  do  him  simple  justice,  Mr. 
James  has  had  too  much  nisi  prius  experience  not  to  have  been 
perfectly  aware  of  the  retort  he  was  open  to.  For  a  Radical 
Alarylebone  Vestry  to  call  a  Minister  to  account  for  putting 
down  a  Chartist  speaker,  would  be  as  absurd  as  Tom  Sayers 
objecting  to  a  big  undergraduate  licking  a  bargee  at  Iffley  Lock. 
No  doubt  Air.  Cowper  was  “obliged  to  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend”  for  the  chance  of  telling  in  flowing  epic 
tongue  how  he  had  knocked  the  stump  orator  off  his  own 
stump,  and  how,  for  once,  one  of  the  bloated  aristocracy  had 
met  one  of  Air.  Bright’s  disciples  on  his  own  dunghill,  and  not 
left  him  a  feather,  even  the  last  white  one,  to  ruffle  with.  The 
“  gentleman  from  the  east  end  of  London,”  and  what  is  much 
more  important,  his  hearers,  have  got  a  lesson  in  fait  play  ; 
and  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  hear  Air.  Cowper  on 
Sunday  must  have  gone  away  with  the  impression  that  it  i3 
never  safe  to  abuse  a  man  behind  his  back.  While  Air. 
Cowper  got  the  proverbial  luck  of  listeners  in  hearing  no 
good  about  himself,  the  Chartist  orator  and  his  hirers, 
not  excluding  Air.  Bright,  will  be  wise  if  they  take  the  hint 
that  this  appeal  to  the  people  is  a  game  at  which  two  may  play. 
It  only  needs  two  or  three  such  lucky  accidents  as  Air.  Cowper’s 
Sunday  walk  to  let  the  working  people  know  that  their  best 
friends  arc  not  those  who  strive  to  sow  animosity  and  hatred 
between  class  and  class,  but  those  who,  in  providing  recrea¬ 
tion  and  amusement  for  all  classes,  are  the  best  securities  against 
that  worst  of  bloated  aristocracies — the  selfish  monopoly  of  retail 
tradesmen,  represented  and  embodied  by  Air.  James  and  the 
Alarylebone  vestry. 

Air.  Edwin  James  let  fall  one  little  truth.  He  meant  it  for 
insult,  but  he  floundered  by  accident  into  a  thought  worth  pur¬ 
suing.  He  said,  “  It  might  be  attended  with  advantage  if 
members  of  the  Government  would  take  this  mode  of  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  people  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  their 
financial  and  other  measures.”  It  must  have  cost  Air.  Gladstone 
something  not  to  have  risen  with  an  instant  assent  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion;  indeed,  we  conjecture  that  the  "head’  with  which  this 
[  observation  was  accompanied  must  have  emanated  from  the 
I  front  Treasury  bench.  There  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  this 
innovation.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  relieve  the  London 
Sunday  from  a  vast  deal  of  its  traditional  dulness.  The  city 
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churches  niicht  yet  be  saved  by  applying  them  to  this  new 
— and  it  would  he  a  national — use.  A  good  many  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  would  shine  in  the  tub — we  mean  the  pulpit — 
for.  on  the  whole,  we  should  prefer  seeing  our  rulers  under 
cover.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Cowper  observes,  “  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
talk  in  the  open  air,”  especially  under  the  overpowering  bril¬ 
liancy  of  a  British  summer  such  as  that  of  i860.  There  is 
Lord  Palmerston,  now.  Just  as  Mr.  Cowper  “  digressed  into  the 
s  ibjects  of  Chartism  and  Socialism,”  so  the  Premier  might  inter¬ 
sperse  a  lecture  on  the  Eastern  question  with  his  views  on  ori¬ 
ginal  sin,  with  special  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius — a 
subject  in  which  his  famous  Bomsey  speech  showed  his  profi¬ 
ciency.  As  for  his  Grace  of  Argyll,  every  speech  and  every 
gesture  only  betrays  that  he  has  missed  his  vocation.  To 
dogmatize  dull  divinity  in  a  kirk  was  what  he  was  born 
for;  and  to  have  even  the  hint  of  a  Sunday  chance  before 
a  true  blue  congregation  of  stout-hearted  Puritans,  of  mixing 
up  a  dull  but  decent  harangue  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  Puritanism  and  the  Post  Office,  must  have  made  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  begin  to  think  that  life  bad  other  duties 
than  that  of  looking  down  upon  all  men.  The  Law  Lords 
and  dignitaries  always  like  a  little  bit  of  sermonizing.  To  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Solicitor-General  their  Presbyterian  and 
Wesleyan  experiences  of  their  good  fathers’  pulpit  performances 
must  have  given  them  experimental  powers  ;  and  it  would  delight 
them  to  return,  in  age  and  in  person,  to  exercises  which,  under 
paternal  administration,  they  doubtless  enjoyed  in  their  youth. 
The  Attorney-General  wordd  rejoice  in  more  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  elaborating  his  celebrated  thesis,  that,  of  all  the  benefits 
the  Gospel  has  conveyed  to  mankind,  the  greatest  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  helping  men  to  rise  in  the  world.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone — think  of  the  chance  of  adding  yet  another  laurel  to 
his  exuberant  chaplet !  He  would  be  the  most  popular  preacher 
in  London — so  rich  his  verbiage,  so  full  the  current  of  that  divine 
talk,  so  eager  for  paradox,  so  delighted  in  the  dear  task  of 
making  the  dark  more  obscure  by  that  flood  of  eloquence  which 
to  his  rapt  eyes  alone  is  lvht  and  demonstration.  We  must  say 
that  there  is  a  good  deai  in  Mr.  James’s  suggestion.  There 
are  certainly  many  Cabinet  Ministers  to  whom  Sunday  must  be 
a  very  dull  day.  Lecturing  in  the  long  vacation  is  nearly  worn 
out,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
in  the  pulpit.  Most  of  them  would  adorn  it,  and  it  would  make 
a  sermon  from  Mr.  Disraeli  possible. 


RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

HE  eleemosynary  education  which  for  the  last  twenty  years 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  give  is  fast  being 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  difficulty  which  has  always  hung 
about  the  feet  of  every  philanthropic  effort.  That  every  attempt 
to  relieve  poverty  or  convert  from  crime  has,  if  indiscreetly 
pushed,  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  evil,  is  a  truth  which 
benevolent  men  only  learn  after  long  and  sad  experience;  and 
the  mass  of  mankind  know  it  so  little,  that  any  sentimental  de¬ 
nunciation  of  such  a  philosophy  is  sure  of  general  sj'mpathy. 
The  Privy  Council  have  made  the  discorery  at  last;  but  all  the 
experience  by  which  they  have  earned  their  knowledge  will  not 
rrevent  the  charitable  world  from  denouncing  them  as  liard- 
learted  officials.  There  is  a  primd  facie  appearance  of  reason  in 
Sir  John  Pakington’s  complaint, that  all  their  favours  are  reserved 
for  those  who  need  them  least.  The  wealthy  school,  backed  by 
generous  patrons,  and  filled  with  children  who  pay  so  well  that 
they  can  scarcely  need  the  Government  aid,  is  the  school  which 
is  allowed  to  draw  the  most  largely  upon  the  Exchequer.  The 
Bagged  School,  extending  its  care  to  the  street  Arabs  with 
whom  the  schoolmaster  must  really  grapple  if  education  is  to 
make  any  impression  upon  crime,  and  maintained  by  the  solitary 
efforts  of  an  enthusiastic  City  missionary,  is  the  school  to  which 
the  aid  of  the  State  comes  in  the  most  stinted  proportions.  The 
rich  are  filled  with  good  things,  and  the  hungry  are  sent  empty 
away.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  those  philanthropic 
enterprises  that  need  the  money  most  are  those  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  the  most  liberally  supplied.  So  thinks  Sir  John 
Pakington  now;  and  so, some  time  ago,  thought  thePrivy  Council. 
But  they  were  met  by  the  law  which  stands  sternly  across  the 
path  of  every  philanthropist  and  limits  his  advance — that  men 
had  rather  beg  than  dig,  if  begging  is  made  more  comfortable 
than  digging.  Those  who  wish  to  eradicate  either  poverty  or 
crime  must  of  course  give  away  something  to  relieve  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  first  helplessness  of  the  one,  and  to  counteract  the 
allurements  of  the  other  ;  but  their  aid  must  be  jealously  stinted, 
or  they  will  swell  instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  criminals 
and  paupers.  The  moment  they  raise  the  comforts  of  the 
criminal  or  the  pauper  up  to  those  of  the  man  who  lives  by 
honest  labour,  they  make  criminals  or  paupers  of  numbers  who, 
but  for  them,  would  have  remained  honest  and  independent. 

This  has  been  proved  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  The  old  Poor-law 
gave  its  relief  without  conditions  and  almost  without  limit  The 
result  was,  that  it  pauperized  half  the  labourers  of  England. 
The  convicts  in  I  an  Dieman’s  Land  were  better  led  than  the 
soldiers  who  stood  outside  to  guard  them  ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  soldiers  broke  windows  and  committed  thefts  in  order  that 
they  might  become  convicts.  The  Befo) matories  have  found  it 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  parents  of  the  children  that  are  sent 
to  them  with  the  greatest  severity,  for  otherwise  it  was  found 


that  the  parents  incited  their  children  to  commit  crime  that 
they  might  get  them  educated  for  nothing.  The  Penitentiaries 
have  adopted  no  similar  precaution,  and  the  result  is  that  young 
women,  finding  that  much  better  food  is  to  be  obtained  as  a 
Magdalen  than  as  a  maid-of-all-work,  are  rapidly  exchanging 
the  one  character  for  the  other.  Precisely  t  he  same  experience  the 
Privy  Council  have  made  with  respect  to  Bagged  Schocis.  They 
argued  at  first, as  Sir  JohnPakington  argues  now,  that  it  was  wiser 
to  give  help  where  the  need  for  it  was  the  most  crying.  But  they 
very  soon  found  that  to  help  Bagged  Schools  more  than  other 
schools  was  only  to  make  the  children  ragged.  It  was  putting  a 
premium  upon  those  special  characteristics  by  which  a  Bagged 
School  is  distinguished  from  the  National  or  British  School.  At  a 
National  School  parents  have  to  pay  school  fees — Bagged  Schools 
are  absolutely  free.  Of  course,  if  the  free  school  is  enabled  by 
Government  to  give  an  education  at  all  approaching  to  that  of 
the  National  School,  the  parents  will  pretend  that  they  are  too 
poor  to  pay  the  school  fees,  and  will  send  their  children  to  the 
Free  School.  Such  a  pretence  is  of  itself  degrading  and 
damaging  to  the  moral  character  of  the  person  who  makes  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  Bagged  School,  at  once  gratuitous 
and  subsidized,  very  soon  eats  up  the  National  School.  The 
school  fees  and  school  attendance  of  the  National  School  run 
down  apace,  and  the  grants  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  are 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  children,  melt  rapidly  away.  The 
National  School  finds  its  prosperity  undermined,  and  either  shuts 
up  at  once,  or  attempts  to  make  head  against  the  competition 
by  reducing  its  expenditure  and  therefore  degrading  its 
education.  Thus  the  only  result  of  an  attempt  to  give 
a  disproportionate  stimulus  to  the  education  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
streets  will  be  to  lower  the  whole  character  of  popular  instruction. 
These  are  not  merely  theoretical  difficulties;  for  we  have  the 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  Miss  Carpenter  that  they  were  the 
actual  results  of  the  too  liberal  Minute  which  it  is  wished  to 
revive.  Sir  John  Pakington  suggested  that  guarantees  might 
be  taken  through  the  agency  of  the  inspectors.  The  inspectors 
might  be  instructed  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  children  at  the 
Bagged  Schools  were  ragged  indeed,  and  had  no  reputable  home. 
But  this  would  make  the  evil  influence  of  the  proposed  change 
ten  times  more  noxious.  It  would  be  a  direct  invitation  to 
struggling  parents,  just  above  the  verge  of  pauperism,  not  to 
make  their  children  too  presentable  or  their  homes  too  tidy.  It 
attaches  the  penalty  of  being  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  free 
school  to  the  very  qualities  which  every  Government  and  every 
social  reformer  is  most  anxious  to  encourage.  The  Privy  Council 
might  almost  as  well  institute  an  annual  show  of  ragged  children, 
with  large  prizes  for  disreputability  and  dirt. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  danger  of  making  the  gratuitous  educa¬ 
tion  destined  for  the  very  poor  too  exalted  in  its  character  is  one 
that  is  not  new7  to  the  experience  of  the  English  nation.  The 
result  of  such  overstrained  philanthropy  has  always  been  to 
oust  the  poor  altogether  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  education  at 
all.  The  invariable  tendency  of  a  large  endow  ment — which  is, 
of  course,  precisely  analogous  in  its  effects  to  the  large  subsidy 
which  Sir  John  Pakington  now  asks  from  the  Privy  Council — ■ 
has  been,  not  to  raise  the  very  poor  in  the  scale  of  education,  but 
to  raise  the  school  itself  in  the  scale  of  society.  Directly  any¬ 
thing  that  the  very  poor  possess  becomes  valuable  enough  to 
tempt  the  classes  above  them,  the  tenure  of  the  poor  is  near  its 
end.  The  land  is  covered  with  grammar-schools,  by  which  the 
pious  founders  hoped  that  education  might  be  extended  to  their 
poorer  fellow-countrymen  ;  but  they  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
endowing  these  grammar-schools  too  well.  The  education 
became  such  as  to  satisfy  the  paternal  aspirations  of  men  who 
were  not  poor,  and,  therefore,  gradually  and  insensibly  the 
scholars  ceased  to  be  the  children  of  the  very  poor;  and  now 
they  have  become  confessedly  places  of  middle-class  education. 
The  better  classes  will  always  have  so  much  more  influence 
over  every  kind  of  patron  and  every  engine  of  selection 
that  can  be  devised,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  they  will  be  kept  out 
of  any  educational  institution  which  is  worth  their  while  to  enter. 
No  more  instructive  instance  of  the  operation  of  this  tendency 
can  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  the  Universities.  With 
pauperes  et  indigentes  standing  on  the  face  of  their  statutes  as 
the  definition  of  the  class  for  whom  their  endowments  were 
destined,  the  munificent  foundations  of  the  colleges  had  never¬ 
theless  been  so  completely  appropriated  by  the  u^per  classes, 
that  in  recent  alterations  the  attempt  to  extend  any  favour  to 
meritorious  poverty  has  been  given  up  in  despair.  Sir  John 
Pakington’s  Bagged  Schools  w'ould  not  escape  from  the  universal 
law'.  At  first,  the  effect  of  the  lavish  aid  for  which  he  asks  would 
be  to  foster  pauperism  and  degrade  the  standard  of  education. 
But  this  would  only  be  a  temporary  effect.  Those  who,  under 
the  temptation  of  the  freer  and  larger  bounty  from  the  State,  had 
migrated  from  the  National  School  to  the  Bagged  School,  would 
soon  cease  to  be  looked  on  as  intruders,  and  would  acquire  a 
prescriptive  title.  The  education  w  ould  rise  to  their  level ;  they 
would  remain  permanently  in  possession  ;  and  the  real  poor,  for 
whom  the  boon  is  asked,  would  as  usual  go  to  the  wall. 

There  is  another  danger  lurking  in  this  proposal,  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  existing  Privy  Council  system  is 
a  treaty  of  peace — as  successful  as  any  compromise  that  was  ever 
devised — between  the  conflicting  sects  by  which  the  religious 
world  of  England  is  torn  asunder.  It  is  very  lamentable,  no 
doubt,  that  such  small  differences  should  separate  men  who  have 
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such  large  agreements.  But,  as  the  fact  is  indisputable,  tho 
only  wise  course  is  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  in¬ 
juries  it  causes  to  the  progress  of  education.  The  Privy  Council 
lias  been  very  successful  in  this  direction  by  carefully  repudiating 
all  sectarian  preferences,  and  proportioning  its  help  exactly  to 
the  liberality  of  the  persons,  be  they  Catholics  or  Jumpers,  by 
whom  a  school  is  set  on  foot.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  school 
is  to  be  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  Government,  this  criterion 
will  cease  to  be  applicable.  The  necessity  of  giving  at  least  as 
much  as  the  Government  gives,  serves  as  a  test  of  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  those  who  undertake  a  school,  and  a  guarantee  that 
their  enterprise  is  a  reality.  But  when  the  Government 
supplies  nearly  all  the  funds,  that  guarantee  will  be  wholly 
wanting.  In  its  own  self-defence,  that  its  money  may 
not  be  frittered  away  in  capricious  and  fitful  experiments  by 
every  visionary  who  may  have  an  acres  of  the  education  mania, 
it  will  be  compelled  to  exercise  some  selection.  The  moment  the 
principle  of  selection  comes  in,  the  suspicion  of  partiality  comes 
in  too.  The  moment  any  candidate  for  aid  is  rejected,  there  will 
be  a  cry  of  sectarian  influences  in  high  places.  The  Minister  of 
the  day  will  be  reputed  to  favour  one  denomination  and  to  spite 
another  ;  and  the  war  of  sects  will  begin.  The  perfect  equity  of 
the  Privy  Council  system  can  only  be  maintained  by  limiting  its 
grants.  In  the  interests  of  religious  peace,  no  less  than  in  the 
interests  of  popular  education,  the  benevolent  world  must 
harden  their  hearts  against  Sir  John  Pakington’s  well-meant 
proposal, 


TRENCH  PLAYS  IN  LONDON. 

FOE.  a  number  of  years  sufficiently  long  to  establish  a  habit, 
the  Loudon  public  was  accustomed  to  an  annual  series  of 
French  plays  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre.  It  was  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  of  Old  Bond-street,  that  a  house, 
previously  noted  for  every  variety  of  theatrical  failure  that  could 
be  achieved  by  companies  talking  the  vernacular  tongue,  assumed 
a  less  vague  character  as  an  establishment  at  which  the  living 
drama  of  France  was  to  some  extent  represented  in  our  metro¬ 
polis.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  management  was  not 
always  the  same.  Sometimes  he  engaged  a  single  “  star,”  whom 
he  surrounded  with  a  troop  of  his  own  formation.  Sometimes 
the  whole  company  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  would  settle  for  a  while 
in  King-street,  and  moral  censors  marvelled  that  vaudevilles, 
which  no  Parisian  lady  of  high  degree  would  consent  to  witness 
save  through  some  Judas-hole  in  a  drawn  curtain,  were  contem¬ 
plated  openly  and  unblushingly  by  the  most  stately  dames  of 
fastidious  England.  The  limited  period  for  which  the  artists 
could  be  engaged  necessitated  a  frequent  change  of  performance; 
and  though  the  manager  was  consequently  obliged  to  abstain 
from  those  notorious  dramas  of  the  Boulevard  the  expenses 
incident  to  which  could  only  be  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  a  long 
I  “  run,”  the  department  of  comedy  and  vaudeville,  as  they  existed 
in  Paris,  were  very  fairly  reflected  in  London  ;  so  that,  at  the 
close  of  each  successive  season,  the  subscribers  who  had  not 
crossed  the  Channel  found  themselves  nevertheless  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  by  no  means  despicable  of  the  theatrical  doings  in 
France.  The  leading  character  in  each  piece  was  certain  to  be 
well  aefed,  and  generally  the  entire  performance  was  far  above 
mediocrity. 

Nor  was  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Mitchell  of  a  permanent 
French  theatre  any  innovation  on  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
public.  Long  before  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise,  the 
best  actors  of  the  Parisian  stage  had  been,  from  time  to  time, 
accustomed  to  visit  London,  though  no  particular  theatre  was  set 
apart  for  their  reception.  The  small,  ill-fashioned  house  in  a 
by-street  off  Tottenham-court-road,  at  which  some  sort  of 
English  drama  still  vegetates,  was  one  of  the  earliest  arenas  for 
the  display  of  Parisian  talent,  and  was  extensively  patronized 
by  an  extremely  aristocratic  public,  partly — it  was  maliciously 
asserted — because  the  performances  were  unlicensed,  and  could 
only  be  enjoyed  by  some  ingenious  evasion  of  the  law.  When 
the  fashionable  days  of  the  West  London  Theatre,  as  it  was 
called,  came  to  an  end,  the  more  central  houses  were  occasionally 
let  during  periods  of  recess  to  French  companies,  who  could  now 
exert  then-  energies  without  legal  impediment,  and  thus  lost  the 
prestige  which  since  the  fall  of  man  h  is  attached  to  forbidden 
fruit.  °  However,  they  went  on — sometimes  here,  sometimes 

tl,ere _ sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse — and  when  Mr. 

Mitchell  founded  his  “French  riays,”  he  merely  fixed  a  taste 
which  had  been  floating  about  from  a  date  practically  beyond 
that  memory  of  play-goers,  which  is  rather  measured  by  the 
durability  of  an  impression  than  by  the  figures  on  a  baptismal 
certificate. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Mitchell’s  “French  Plays  ”  continued 
without  interruption  for  several  years;  and  when  Madlle. 
Rachel,  who  had  originally  appeared  at  her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
made  the  St.  James’s  the  scene  of  her  periodical  displays,  the 
business  of  French  management  settled  into  a  system  of  routine 
worthy  of  a  Government  office.  Though  Corneille  and  Racine 
wrote  in  French,  their  works,  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  the 
dazzling  Jewess,  were  not  included  in  the  common  category  of 
“  French  Plays,”  but  occupied  a  supplemental  season,  which, 
without  sensible  interval,  followed  the  series  of  comedies  and 
vaudevilles,  and  was  tho  subject  of  a  distinct  subscription.  Thus  as 
each  new  season  approached,  the  London  patrons  of  French  drama 


had  a  pretty  clear  notion  as  ta  what  they  might  expect: — viz., 
several  weeks  devoted  to  the  best  comic  productions  of  the 
Parisian  stage,  and  (say)  a  month  occupied  with  the  performances 
of  Madlle.  Rachel ;  the  latter  being  deemed  particularly  instruc¬ 
tive  for  young  ladies  who  studied  French,  and  who,  having  been 
kept  aloof  from  modern  frivolities,  were  treated  in  due  season 
with  classic  Alexandrines. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  high  repute  enjoyed  by  the  “French 
Plays”  among  the  connoisseurs  of  London,  there  was  an  ugly 
worm  at  the  core  of  their  apparent  prosperity.  The  luxuriant 
occupants  of  the  choicer  seats,  charmed  with  the  graceful 
pleasantries  of  this  comedienne,  and  the  grotesque  drolleries  of 
that  farceur,  did  not  care  to  make  statistical  observations  on  the 
numerical  condition  of  the  less  courtly  parts  of  the  house,  or 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  audience  was  literally  with¬ 
out  a  mass,  and  that  even  those  patrons  of  the  drama  who 
sat  in  the  pit  and  gallery  looked  like  anything  but  exponents 
of  hard  cash.  In  the  stalls,  all  was  bright  and  British,  if  not 
closely  packed ;  in  the  cheap  places,  all  was  dull,  foreign,  and 
withal  strongly  suggestive  of  “  orders.”  During  the  supplemental 
season  devoted  to  Madlle.  Rachel,  the  house,  indeed,  wore  a 
different  aspect ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  trage¬ 
dienne  had  so  largely  developed  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  that 
the  benefit  of  augmented  receipts  was,  to  a  great  extent,  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  burden  of  increased  expenditure. 

In  a  word,  the  French  Theatre,  as  a  speculation,  “  did  not 
pay,”  and  the  commendable  patience  of  Mr.  Mitchell  was  at  last 
fairly  worn  out.  An  extensive  speculator  in  opera  boxes  and 
the  entrepreneur  of  divers  public  entertainments,  the  spirited 
librarian  of  Old  Bond-street  could  perhaps  better  afford  to  manage 
an  unprosperous  establishment  than  a  man  who  staked  his  fortune 
on  a  single  cast;  for  he  might  compare  his  good  and  bad  enter¬ 
prises  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and,  if  the  balance  on  the  sums 
total  turned  out  in  his  favour,  he  might  console  himself  for  the 
deficiency  of  some  of  the  items.  But,  as  we  have  said,  even  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  patience  was  worn  out  at  last,  and  he  retired  from  the 
field,  to  be  followed  by  M.  Lafont,  who  managed  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre  for  a  short  season,  still  remembered  on  account  of  the 
perfection  with  which  the  late  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin’s  La 
Joie  Fait  Peur — then  a  new  piece — was  played  by  an  admirably 
chosen  company.  After  the  termination  of  M.  Lafont’s  season, 
which  lasted  but  a  month,  London  remained  without  a  French 
non-lyrical  stage  worthy  of  mention  till  last  May,  when  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre  was  re-opened  for  its  former  purposes  under 
M.  Talexy,  and  the  public  found  itself  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  sensation.  Among  the  things  not  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
occasional  performances  at  the  tiny  theatre  in  Dean-street,  Soho, 
and  an  abortive  attempt  made  at  the  St.  James’s  last  year.  The 
exhibitions  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  belong  to  the  operatic 
category. 

What  seems  most  extraordinary,  the  enterprise  of  M,.  Talexy, 
whose  season  has  just  concluded,  is  pronounced  by  competent 
authorities  to  have  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  it  is  a 
patent  fact  that  on  most  evenings  his  house  was  well  attended. 
And  yet,  in  point  of  brilliancy,  his  programme  could  not  bear  a 
moment’s  comparison  with  those  with  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
inaugurated  each  coming  season  ;  nor  were  his  “  stars” — Madlle. 
Duverger,  M.Brindeau,  M.  Leclere,  and  Madlle.  Delphine  Fix — 
lustrous  to  a  degree  that  sets  a  whole  town  talking.  They 
played  well  enough,  and  they  had  sufficient  prestige  to  form  the 
successive  centres  of  a  very  efficient  company,  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  utterly  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  selected 
with  a  regard  to  completeness  that  showed  great  managerial 
tact  on  the  part  of  M.  Talexy.  The  pieces  represented,  not 
the  particular  “ stars,”  constituted  the  attraction  of  the  house. 
The  repertory  was  likewise  well  chosen,  for  it  very  fairly 
showed  the  present  state  of  the  French  stage,  as  far  as  was 
possible  with  the  resources  at  command  and  within  the  limits 
permitted  by  the  English  licenser.  Le  Cheveu  Blanc,  La  Ten- 
tation,  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche  are  all,  to  some  extent,  based  upon  a 
theory  oT  matrimonial  obligation  more  lax  than  English  audiences 
generally  care  to  acknowledge ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  of 
them  are  likely  to  awaken  the  cupidity  of  the  London  adapters. 
But  folks  who  visit  a  French  house  drop  their  ordinary  fastidious¬ 
ness  ;  and  if  the  play  is  entertaining,  pay  small  regard  to  the 
moral.  Scarcely  any  of  the  pieces  produced  by  M.  Talexy  were 
pilayed  by  the  actors  for  whom  they  were  originally  written, 
excepting  the  farces,  in  which  the  comic  actor,  M.  Leclere,  was 
the  chief  figure  ;  but  they  were  all  sufficiently  well  performed  to 
s:i  iffy  those  who  look  upon  general  equality  as  the  essential 
charm  of  a  theatrical  exhibition. 

The  success  of  M.  Talexy’s  enterprise,  which  not  improbably 
may  lead  to  the  re-eslablishinent  of  French  plays  in  England, 
may,  we  think,  be  fairly  attributed  to  a  tariff  of  prices  which 
allowed  the  respectable  but  not  opulent  Frenchmen  resident  in 
London  to  patronize  the  entertainments.  The  fact  that  certain 
pieces  were  seen  through  with  great  relish,  and  that  dialogue  was 
appreciated  without  reference  to  the  fame  of  the  artist  who 
uttered  it,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  a  foreign  element 
was  largely  infused  into  tho  constituency,  and  that  it  was  not 
exclusively  composed  of  aristocratic  Englishmen  and  mere  ticket¬ 
hunting  Frenchmen.  Moreover,  Gauls  of  very  respectable 
exterior  were  generally  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  house. 
If  there  are  enough  French  residents  in  London  who,  after 
the  deduction  of  penniless  adventurex-s,  will  be  found  sufficient 
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to  give  material  support  to  a  French  Theatre,  the  principle  of 
appealing  to  them,  and  not  exclusively  to  the  few  wealthy 
Englishmen,  who  delight  now  and  then  (but  not  always)  to 
patronize  something  foreign,  may  perhaps  he  so  applied  as  to 
render  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  foreign  theatre  possible 
after  all.  For  the  difficulty  that  has  ever  stood  in  the  way  of 
such  enterprises  has  consisted  in  the  paucity  of  persons  who 
can,  really  with  pleasure  to  themselves  and  a  sense  of  perfect 
relaxation,  follow  out  a  series  of  dramas  performed  in  a  language 
other  than  their  own  vernacular.  In  this  country,  the  French 
language  is  universally  taught,  and  widely  read  (though  perhaps 
less  so  than  is  supposed)  ;  but  the  genuine  Tritons  who  can 
readily  enjoy  a  volley  of  verbal  jokes  glibly  discharged  by  a 
smart  Parisian  company  are  few  to  a  degree  that  would  make 
many  a  Paterfamilias  sigh  over  the  bills  of  expensive  boarding- 
schools,  were  he  fully  aware  of  the  melancholy  fact. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  FIFTY-SECOND  REGIMENT.* 

millS  record  of  the  services  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  famous 

B  regiment  has  been  compiled  and  published  by  subscription 
among  its  past  and  present  officers,  with  the  laudable  object  of 
perpetuating  in  the  British  army  an  example  of  unsurpassed 
excellence.  The  52nd  Begirnent  w  as  raised  in  17; It  received 
in  1782  the  designation  of  the  Oxfordshire  Begirnent,  and  in 
1803  it  was  organized  as  a  light  infantry  corps,  and  acquired, 
under  Sir  John  Moore’s  instruction,  that  proficiency  in  all  the 
duties  of  the  field  which  it  afterwards  so  conspicuously  displayed 
in  Spain.  The  earlier  annals  of  the  regiment  comprise  the 
skirmish  of  Lexington,  the  action  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  the 
surprise  of  an  American  force  by  Major-General  Grey,  who  was 
called  by  the  soldiers  General  No-Hint,  from  his  preference  for 
attacking  with  the  bayonet.  On  this  occasion  he  told  the  52nd 
that  they  must  draw  their  charges,  for  if  a  shot  were  fired  it 
would  spoil  his  entire  plan.  However,  the  commanding  officer 
declared  that  he  could  answer  for  his  men  that  they  would  not 
fire,  and  so  the  muskets  were  allowed  to  remain  loaded.  It 
would  appear  from  this  anecdote  that  the  regiment  had  attained 
a  high  point  of  discipline  and  efficiency  at  a  very  early  t  ime  ; 
and  we  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  a  service  which  one  of  its 
soldiers  performed  in  1783,  in  India,  whither  it  was  sent  after  its 
return  home  from  N  ortli  America.  It  formed  part  of  a  force  which 
was  employed  against  the  fort  of  Cannanore.  It  was  doubtful 
if  this  fort  could  be  stormed  in  the  event  of  a  breach  being  made, 
ns  no  one  in  the  camp  knew  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  nor  whether 
it  was  wet  or  dry.  “  An  old  American  light-infantry  man”  of 
the  regiment  undertook  to  ascertain  these  points,  and  executed 
his  duty  with  all  the  coolness  and  completeness  which  in  after 
times  distinguished  the  services  of  his  successors  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

In  July,  1803,  this  regiment  was  formed  with  others  into  a 
brigade,  and  encamped  at  Shomcliffe  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Moore.  In  the  list  of  its  officers  at  this  period 
we  find  the  names  of  George  and  William  Napier.  George 
Napier  continued  in  it,  but  William  was  transferred  to  the  43rd, 
which  was  drilled  at  Shorncliffe  with  the  52nd,  and  always  in  the 
Peninsula  served  side  by  side  with  it.  These  regiments  were 
trained  indefatigably  upon  an  entirely  new  system,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  give  the  soldier  a  free  unconstrained  attitude,  and 
to  teach  him  to  march  with  the  utmost  ease  and  steadiness.  The 
threatened  invasion  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  alight  corps,  as  every  individual  was  kept  in  the  same  constant 
state  of  activity  and  vigilance  as  if  in  presence  of  an  enemy. 
The  careful  superintendence  of  Major-General  Moore  infused 
through  all  ranks  a  spirit  which  made  them  perform  their  duties 
with  alacrity.  Three  years  were  passed  in  this  school  of  military 
efficiency,  and  in  July,  1806,  the  first  battalion  was  embarked  for 
Sicily,  and  in  the  following  year  the  second  battalion  formed 
part  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  In  1808,  the  first  bat¬ 
talion  was  sent  under  Sir  John  Moore  to  Sweden,  and  on  its 
return  from  that  fruitless  expedition  it  sailed  for  Portugal, 
whither  the  second  battalion  had  preceded  it;  and  thus  com¬ 
menced  that  series  of  splendid  services  which  the  volume  now 
before  us  is  designed  more  especially  to  commemorate.  The 
second  battalion  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of 
Fimicra.  The  first  battalion  did  not  land  till  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  1S08,  the  British 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore  entered  Spain,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  December  it  began  to  retreat  upon  Corunna. 
F'rom  that  day  to  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  the  first  battalion 
of  the  52nd  bore  part  in  the  arduous  duties  of  the  rear-guard, 
and  preserved  its  discipline  and  efficiency  while  other  regiments 
became  little  better  than  armed  mobs.  After  sharing  in  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  and  witnessing  the  fall  of  its  beloved  Colonel 
and  General,  the  battalion  embarked  for  England.  Next  year 
the  same  battalion  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  and  was  now 
brigaded  with  the  43rd  and  the  95th  Pities,  under  the  command 
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of  General  Bobert  Craufurd.  On  its  march  from  the  Tagus 
towards  Talavera,  the  brigade  met  the  Spanish  fugitives  from 
the  first  day's  fighting  at  that  place,  who  reported  the  defeat  of 
the  allied  army.  Craufurd,  fearing  that  the  British  might  be 
hard  pressed,  resolved  to  push  forward.  He  made,  in  excessively 
hot  w  eather,  a  forced  march  of  sixty -two  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  each  man  carrying  his  arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutre¬ 
ments,  weighing  betw  een  fifty  and  sixty  pounds,  and  arrived  at 
Talavera  the  morning  after  the  enemy  had  retired.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  march  is  said  to  have  been  performed  with  the  loss  of 
only  seventeen  stragglers  from  the  three  regiments. 

The  campaign  of  1810  opened  with  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  by  Massena.  After  the  surrender  of  that  place  the 
British  army  fell  back  through  Portugal,  but  not  without  that 
“  bitter  fight  upon  the  Coa  ”  in  which,  as  Sir  Charles  Napier 
says,  the  devil  moved  Craufurd  to  engage  with  the  whole  corps 
of  Marshal  Ney.  Then  came  Busaco,  and  the  retreat  to  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  ;  and  then,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  the 
advance  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  French,  and  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  d’Onor.  In  all  these  movements  the  52nd,  and  other 
regiments  of  the  Light  Division,  covered  the  rear  and  headed  the 
advance,  and  there  are  many  curious  stories  of  the  meetings, 
hostile  and  friendly,  between  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies.  A 
French  sergeant  lingered  too  long  over  his  adieus  to  a  Spanish 
girl,  and  was  captured.  “  Ah!  sir,”  said  he,  to  a  captain  of  the 
52nd,  “love  has  made  me  your  prisoner.”  “Well  then,”  was 
the  answer,  “if  love  has  got  you  into  this  scrape,  love  will  get  you 
out  again ;”  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  The  captain  who  thus 
spoke  is  now  Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  F.  Love,  K.C.B.  An 
Irish  soldier  of  the  regiment  fell  asleep  in  a  winchouse,  and  was 
taken  and  carried  before  Massena,  who  asked  him,  through  the 
medium  of  an  Irish  officer  in  his  army,  what  was  the  strength  of 
the  Light  Division.  The  prisoner  answered  that  it  was  ten 
thousand  men,  at  which  Massena  appeared  displeased.  “  What’s 
the  matter  with  the  GiniralP”  asked  Paddy.  “  He  says  that 
you’re  telling  him  lies.”  “Uch!  then,  if  he  don’t  bilave  me, 
tell  him  to  attack  them  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  if  they  don’t 
lick  him,  I’m  damned.”  By  the  connivance  of  his  countryman 
Paddy  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  reported  that  he  had  been  “on 
a  visit  to  the  French  Giuiral.”  After  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d’Onor,  Marmont  succeeded  Massena  in  the  command  of  the 
French  army.  The  first  siege  of  Badajoz  by  the  British  failed, 
and  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  had  to  be  raised.  The 
array  retired  upon  the  Coa,  and  thus  the  campaign  closed. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1812,  the  light  division  took  up  its 
ground  to  besiege  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  at  nightfall  the  San 
Francisco  redoubt  was  stormed  by  parties  from  the  regiments 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Colborne  of  the  52nd,  now 
known  as  the  venerable  Lord  Seaton,  whose  name  is  henceforth 
connected  with  the  most  conspicuous  services  of  the  regiment  he 
so  ably  led.  The  secret  of  that  regiment’s  celebrity  under  Colonel 
Colborne  may  perhaps  be  partly  learned  from  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  book  before  us  : — 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  assault  was  probably  due  to  the  following 
points  : — t  he  clear  conception  and  explanation  of  the  plan  of  attack,  so  that 
each  individual  in  charge  knew  what  he  had  to  do;  the  high  discipline  and 
order  in  which  the  plan  was  carried  out,  under  the  eye  of  the  officers  com¬ 
manding  the  party;  and  the  care  taken  to  cover  the  redoubt  with  a  sheet  of 
tire  while  the  escalade  was  being  made,  rather  than  trusting  to  the  rush  of  a 
few  bayonets  against  many  defenders. 

When  the  place  itself  was  stormed,  the  Light  Division  carried 
the  lesser  breach.  The  Duke  of  Bickmond,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  late  Lord  Baglan  entered  the  breach  as  volunteers  with 
the  52nd.  As  soon  as  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  taken,  the  British 
army  laid  siege,  for  the  second  time,  to  Badajoz.  At  the  storming 
of  the  Picurina  outwork,  a  hundred  men  of  the  52nd  headed  the 
attacking  parties.  The  unsuccessfid  assault  at  the  breaches  of 
Badajoz  by  the  Light  and  Fourth  Divisions  forms  the  greatest 
scene  in  Sir  William  Napier’s  history.  In  the  book  before  us 
we  find  only  a  simple  narrative  of  the  part  played  in  that  terrific 
drama  by  the  32nd.  Colonel  Colborne  was  absent,  disabled  by  a 
wound  received  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo  ;  and  the  regiment  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunt.  The  night  of  the  6th  of 
April,  1812,  was  very  dark,  and  all  was  still  as  the  advance 
neared  the  covered  nay.  “The  town  clock  tolled  the  hour  of 
ten,  and  the  sentries  along  the  walls  successively  gave  their  usual 
cry  of  ‘  Sentinelle,  garde  a  vous,’  translated  by  our  men  into 
‘  All’s  well  in  Badahoo.’  ”  The  ladder  party  of  the  32nd  crept 
quietly  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  two  officers  and  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  men  had  descended  into  it  when,  “with  a  blinding  blaze 
of  light,  and  a  most  infernal  chorus  of  explosions  of  all  kinds,  the 
enemy's  fire  opened.  The  leading  assailants  pushed  up  the  un¬ 
finished  ravelin,  but  the  summit  was  swept  by  incessant  showers 
of  grape.  On  the  right  of  the  52nd  was  seen  the  head  of  the 
FBurth  Division  endeavouring  to  plant  its  ladders.  The  deceitful 
inundation  below  carried  away  all  that  were  let  dow  n,  and  one 
hundred  soldiers  of  the  7  tli  Fusiliers — “the  men  of  Albuera,”  as 
Napier  calls  them — were  here  drowned.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  the  highest  discipline  and  the  most  devoted  courage  should 
uot  be  calculated  upon  to  counterbalance  our  neglect  of  those 
precautions  which  engineering  experience  has  prescribed. 
Officers  and  men — British,  Germans,  and  Portuguese — of 
various  regiments,  became  undisciplined  mobs  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladders.  Captain  Currie,  of  the  32nd,  “a  most  cool  and  gallant 
soldier,”  ascended  from  the  ditch  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  told 
him  that  success,  without  powerful  concert,  was  impossible.  A 
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fresh  battalion  was  brought  up  from  tbe  reserve,  but  it  got  mixed 
with  the  confused  parties  rushing  at  or  retiring  from  the  breaches, 
and  this  last  hope  vanished.  The  buglers  of  the  reserve  sounded 
the  retreat ;  the  troops  in  the  ditch,  grown  desperate,  would  not 
believe  it  genuine,  and  struck  the  buglers  in  the  ditch  who 
attempted  to  sound  ;  but  at  length  they  sullenly  reascended  the 
counterscarp  as  they  could,  saved  only  from  complete  destruction 
by  the  smoke  of  the  expiring  combustibles  of  the  defenders  and 
the  foul  and  worn-out  condition'  of  their  flint  locks.  A  soldier  of 
the  52nd  bade  a  wounded  officer  take  hold  of  his  accoutrements 
that  he  might  drag  him  up  a  ladder.  A  shot  killed  the  soldier 
and  threw  his  body  backward  into  the  ditch,  while  the  rescued 
officer  crawled  out  upon  the  glacis.  The  officer  was  the  present 
Colonel  Gawler.  The  name  of  the  soldier  is  unknown  even  to 
him  whose  life  he  saved.  “  As  the  last  stragglers  crossed  the 
glacis  the  town-clock  was  heard  again,  heavily  tolling  twelve ; 
but  Picton  was  in  the  castle  to  the  right,  and  Leith  in  the 
bastion  of  St.  Vincent  to  the  loft,  and  no  French  sentinel  from 
that  day  to  this  has  cried  again  ‘  Garde  a  vous  ’  from  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Badajoz.” 

While  the  British  army  was  engaged  in  this  arduous  siege, 
Marshal  Marmont  was  devastating  Portugal.  lie  was  now 
forced  back  into  Spain,  and  the  Light  Division  followed  the  rear 
of  his  army  to  the  Douro.  He  was  reinforced,  and  again 
advanced ;  and  near  Salamanca  exposed  himself  to  a  defeat 
which  opened  Madrid  to  the  British  army.  The  Light  Divi¬ 
sion  remained  near  that  citjr  during  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Burgos.  Failing  before  that  place,  Lord  Wellington  retreated 
through  Madrid  and  Salamanca  towards  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
and  on  the  19th  of  November  the  campaign  of  the  52nd  closed, 
where  it  had  commenced,  at  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  This  retreat  from 
Madrid  was  one  of  t lie  most  perilous  periods  for  the  army,  and 
the  steadiness  of  the  Light  Division,  which  formed  the  rear¬ 
guard,  was  much  more  severely  tried.  An  officer  of  the  52nd 
says  of  one  of  these  arduous  days: — “  We  soon  formed  ourselves 
so  as  to  be  at  ease  in  the  event  of  our  dangerous  neighbours  (who 

numbered  about  Soco  sabres)  designing  to  do  mischief. . 

During  the  march  this  day,  the  enemy’s  cavalry  were  riding  in 
our  rear  and  upon  our  flanks,  and  we  were  obliged  to  march  in 
column  at  quarter  distance,  and  frequently  to  form  squares. 

. I  have  had  many  severe  marches,  but  this  was  the  worst 

that  I  ever  experienced.” 

The  volume  which  records  these  campaigns  is  illustrated  by 
plans  of  all  the  battles  and  sieges  described  in  it,  and  is  embel¬ 
lished  by  beautiful  portraits  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  founded, 
and  of  Lord  Seaton,  who  finished,  the  splendid  edifice  of  glory 
of  this  “regiment  never  surpassed  in  arms  since  arms  were  first 
borne  by  man.”  The  fame  of  Sir  John  Moore  rests  not  only  on 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  but  on  all  the  services  in  after  years  of 
the  three  regiments  which  he  trained  at  Shorncliffe.  The  52nd 
was  assembled  in  the  barrack-square  at  Deal  to  hear  read  the 
General  Order  issued  by  the  Duke  of  York  upon  the  death  of 
him  who  had  been  to  the  regiment  “a  father  and  a  friend,  as 
well  as  a  gallant  brother  soldier.”  That  Order  noticed,  as  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  career,  that  “his 
life  was  spent  among  the  troops.”  He  devoted  himself  in  time 
of  repose  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  soldiers ;  and  as  the 
methods  which  he  used  are  not  obscure,  while  the  spirit  which 
actuated  him  is  still  alive  in  the  British  army,  we  may  hope  to 
see  light  troops  fit  for  any  service  in  the  world  trained  upon  the 
site  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  camp  and  school  at  Shornc-litfe.  Of 
the  brilliant  services  of  Lord  Seaton  at  the  head  of  the  52nd  Regi¬ 
ment  in  the  Pyrenees  and  at  Waterloo,  we  have  not  now  sufficient 
space  left  to  speak  as  they  deserve.  But  we  may  say  that  he 
■was  always  as  vigilant  and  ready  of  resource  as  he  showed 
himself  before  the  San  Francisco  redoubt  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo. 
Any  service  that  he  undertook  was  sure  to  be  performed  in  the 
best  possible  way  and  with  the  smallest  loss. 


DODDS’S  COVENANTEES* 

THE  Covenanters  would  be  an  excellent  subject  for  a  history 
if  any  one  could  be  found  to  write  it  in  a  tolerably  philoso¬ 
phical  spirit,  and  in  its  proper  subordination  to  general  history, 
not  fixing  on  it  with  monomaniaeal  enthusiasm  as  though  it  were 
the  only  subject  worth  earing  for.  Described  comprehensively,  it 
is  the  struggle  which  the  Scottish  Church  waged  for  its  indepen¬ 
dence  against  the  Episcopalian  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  during  the 
half  century  from  1638  to  1688.  It  produced  many  forcible  and 
picturesque  characters,  wanting,  of  course,  in  all  the  milder  graces 
of  Christianity,  but  full  of  exalted  enthusiasm,  martyr  constancy, 
and  heroic  valour.  It  had  almost  as  much  effect  as  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  itself  in  moulding  the  deep,  strong,  and  fervent  character  of 
the  Scottish  nation. 

The  present  work,  though  laying  claim  to  some  research, 
is  not  a  regular  history.  It  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns.  De¬ 
livery  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  was  obviously  incompatible 
with  perfect  impartiality.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  praise  the 
Athenians  to  the  Athenians,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy 
to  blame  them.  Little  but  a  panegyric  could  be  expected  from 
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a  lecturer  on  the  Nonjurors  before  the  University  of  Laud. 
Little  but  a  panegyric  could  be  expected  from  a  lecturer  on  the 
Covenanters  before  the  audiences  of  Scotch  towns.  Mr.  Dodds, 
however,  does  his  best  to  be  fair. 

The  great  Liberal  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
radically  the  same  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  both 
countries  of  a  mixed  religious  and  political  character.  But  in 
England  the  political  part  of  the  movement  was  the  more  pro¬ 
minent,  in  Scotland  the  religious  part : — 

The  ecclesiastical  tone  of  the  questions  raised  during  the  Covenanting 
struggle  arose  from  this  circumstance: — In  England  (I  am  referring  to  the 
times  subsequent  to  the  Deformation),  the  Parliament  was  always  the  people’s 
organ  in  their  pursuit  of  Constitutional  government.  The  Church,  from  its 
birth  a  creature  of  the  Court,  was  either  kept  under  close  tutelage  by  its 
august  parent,  or  if  ever  chafed  to  show  a  little  anger,  could  offer  only  a  feeble 
and  second-rate  opposition.  Hence  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  English 
Constitutionalists  were  in  the  main  political;  and  it  was  only  by  accident  if 
religious  influences  or  ecclesiastical  dogmas  mingled  in  the  current.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  Parliament,  from  radical  defects  in  its 
structure,  was  cither  the  mere  echo  of  the  Court,  or  the  instrument  of  some 
dominant  faction  of  barons.  But  from  the  days  of  the  Deformation,  the 
IIirk — the  world-renowned  Kirk — was  the  true  organ  of  the  Scottish  people. 
It  combined  within  itself  all  the  functions,  all  the  energies — and  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  if  sometimes  also  it  fell  into  the  excesses — of  those  three  great 
modern  organs  of  popular  opinion  —  Parliament,  the  Press,  and  Public 
Meetings.  Through  the  Kirk  it  was  that  the  Scottish  masses  uttered  all 
their  complaints,  demands,  threats,  resolves.  By  the  Kirk  they  were  guided 
and  inspired  in  all  their  public  movements.  It  was  their  rendezvous  in  the 
time  of  alarm  and  commotion;  their  asylum  in  the  hour  of  danger;  the 
fortress  from  which  they  defied  the  fiery  darts  of  the  oppressor.  It  was  more. 
It  was  more  Ilian  any  Parliament,  or  any  mere  earthly  association  can  be  to 
the  heart  and  soul  of  man — of  man,  a  spiritual  being,  and  acted  upon  the 
most  powerfully  by  spiritual  faiths,  spiritual  impulses,  and  spiritual  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Kirk,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scotlish  Covenanter,  was  the  Mount  Zion 
of  the  land;  “  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth;”  “  the  city 
of  tbe  Great  King.”  There  Jesus  Christ  executed  his  oilice  as  a  king;  gua¬ 
ranteed  its  purity  and  final  triumphs ;  and  woe  unto  him  who  should  lay  upon 
it  unhallowed  hands — who  should  seek  to  wear  its  crown,  or  presume  to 
dictate  its  laws  and  ordinances!  It  was  sacred,  imperishable,  invincible,  and 
laughed  to  scorn  alike  the  rage  of  tyrants,  the  plots  of  hierarchies,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  itself. 

Hence  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  always  but  the  people  of  Scotland,  in  a 
different  embodied  form;  and  although,  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity, 
which  distinguishes  the  history  of  Scotland  more  than  that  of  any  country  I 
know  of,  the  language  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Covenanting  period  may  be 
strongly  ecclesiastical,  and  tinged  with  some  theocratic  pretensions,  foreign 
and  offensive  to  modern  conceptions;  yet  the  principles  at  stake,  and  the 
objects  which  were  in  reality  struggled  for,  were  the  same  as,  in  all  ages, 
nations,  and  circumstances,  have  animated  the  true  and  the  free  in  struggling 
against  their  oppressors:  that  is  to  say,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  social  and  religious  assemblies,  judgment  by  law,  and  law 
the  expression  of  the  national  will. 

Mr.  Dodds,  of  course,  cannot  but  admit  that  tbe  Covenanters 
were  deeply  tainted  with  tbe  intolerance  against  wbich  tbey  were 
fighting.  Tbe  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  bound  them,  among 
other  things,  to  “endeavour  tbe  extirpation”  of  Popery,  Prelacy, 
superstition,  heresy,  schism.  Rejecting  any  uncandid  gloss 
upon  “extirpation,”  Mr.  Dodds  pleads  the  circumstances  of  the 
Covenanters  and  “  the  age  — 

Intolerance  was  the  universal  vice  of  the  ago,  and  was  inevitable  in  tho 
transition  through  which  mankind  were  then  passing.  It  was  but  half  a 
century  from  the  awful  struggles  of  the  Deformation:  and  there  had  been 
war — war — war  and  bloodshed  ever  since— through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe.  Domanists  and  Protestants  stood  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  a  small  stream,  ready  to  rush  across;  and  Bomanism  had  latterly  been 
closing  in,  and  gaining  tbe  advantage  on  all  sides.  Protestantism  was  fresh 
and  young  and  confident,  little  used  to  those  doubts,  those  different  views  of 
things,  with  which  the  modern  mind  is  familiar,  and  which  have  taught  us  at 
last,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  lessons  of  mutual  forbearance  and  charity.  Young 
Protestantism,  therefore,  at  first  partook  largely  of  the  intolerance  of  old 
Domanism;  although,  as  can  easily  be  proved  from  the  writings  of  those  very 
Covenanters,  there  were  visions  of  loftier  things  beginning  to  dawn  and 
glimmer  on  the  inner  sense  of  Protestant  Christians.  The  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession,  compiled  when  the  Covenanters  were  at  the  height  of  their  influence, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  contains  this  golden  proposition:  “  God  alone 
is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  com¬ 
mandments  of  men . And  the  requiring  of  an  implicit  faith,  and  an 

absolute  and  blind  obedience,  is  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience,  and  reason 
also.”  Henderson,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  in  1645,  enforces,  with  his  usual  judgment,  clearness,  and 
gravity,  the  entire  spirituality  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  Christ  “came  from 
heaven  for  things  Divine,  to  work  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  Judge  of  quick  and  dead;  but  never  meddled  with  the  office 
of  a  temporal  king.”  “  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  carnal  weapons  and 
strength  of  arms  to  pursuo  their  ends;  but  the  weapons  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  are  spiritual,  to  procure  spiritual  obedience  unto  him.”  “ Domination 
is  forbidden  churchmen ;  ministration  is  commanded.”  If  the  Covenanters 
are  to  be  blamed  for  intolerance — remember — their  fault  was  the  blindness 
of  their  times,  in  which  their  opponents,  and  other  sects  and  parties,  were  as 
much,  if  not  more,  involved  than  themselves. 

We  would  only  observe  on  such  pleas  in  general,  that  “the 
age”  is  made  up  of  the  men,  and  its  morality  of  their  morality. 
The  blame  may  be  distributed  over  a  whole  generation,  but  it  is 
not  annihilated.  'The  more  liberal,  or  rather  the  more  sane,  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  just  as  forward  to  plead  “the  age”  in 
extenuation  of  the  crimes  of  their  persecuting  forefathers  as  the 
Protestants.  No  age,  perhaps,  however  generally  depraved,  has 
been  without  witnesses  against  its  prevalent  vices,  by  whose 
protest  their  contemporaries  were  condemned.  There  were  at 
the  time  of  the  Covenant  Englishmen  not  more  highly  educated 
than  the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters  who  already  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  toleration.  Nay,  that  sense  of  the  identity  of  the  really 
religious  character  in  all  churches  on  which  doctrinal  tolerance 
is  based  had  begun  to  arise  in  tho  best  of  the  Covenanters  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Dodds  quotes,  in  another  part  of  the  volume,  a 
letter  of  Renwick,  in  which  tbe  writer  says,  “  Oh,  when  shall 
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those  be  agreed  on  earth  that  shall  be  agreed  in  heaven  ? 
Methinks  if  any  blood  were  a  means  to  procure  that  end,  I  could 
willingly  ofl'cr  it.”  What  is  styled  “historical  morality”  requires 
to  lie  called  to  rather  a  strict  account.  It  wears  the  appearance 
of  philosophy  and  enlarged  sympathy  ;  but  it  tends  in  some  of 
its  applications  not  only  to  condone  historical  vice,  but  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  historical  virtue,  and  to  turn  the  one  into  an  eccen¬ 
tricity,  as  it  turns  the  other  into  an  inevitable,  or  even  a  sensible, 
conformity  to  the  age. 

We  naturally  turn  to  Mr.  Dodds’s  account  of  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharp  ns.  a  criterion  both  of  his  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  of  his  fairness.  We  find  that,  without  possessing  any 
remarkable  power  as  a  narrator,  he  at  least  understands  the 
graphic  effect  of  minute  details  ;  and  that,  without  being  a  severe 
judge  of  Covenanting  excesses,  he  is  a  temperate  apologist, 
and  one  who  at  least  defers  to  the  laws  of  morality,  instead 
of  attempting,  in  the  Carlyle  and  Fronde  fashion,  to  trample 
them  under  foot  when  they  have  the  impertinence  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  conduct  of  idolized  ruffians.  His  comment  on 
the  murder  is  as  follows  : — 

In  estimating  this  act  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  solely  and  entirely  the  act  of  the  perpetrators,  no  other  persons 
were  cognisant  of  it,  or  participated  in  it ;  that  it  was  an  unpremeditated  act, 
to  which  the  perpetrators  were  impelled  by  a  sudden,  singular,  and,  as  they 
mis- read  it,  providential  accident ;  that  so  far  as  intention  stamps  t lie  cha¬ 
racter  of  crime,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  committing  murder,  but 
believed  that  they  were  inflicting  just  punishment  upon  a  wretch  worthy  to 
die,  who  could  not  be  reached  by  any  ordinary  course  ot  justice;  that  the  act 
was  neither  instigated,  nor  ever  approved  of  by  the  Presbyterian  body — most 
of  them  censured  and  condemned  it;  even  the  wildest  would  in  general  only 
go  the  length  of  refusing  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it,  regarding  it  with 
awe  as  a  Divine  judgment.  Moreover,  in  those  times,  and  long  before  and 
after,  assassination  was  not.  the  object  of  horror  it  now  is  in  our  own  improved 
times,  and  in  our  own  privileged  country,  but  was  recognised  by  even  the 
wisest  and  ablest  men — strange  though  it  sound  to  our  ears! — as  a  legitimate 
weapon  of  party  warfare  in  cases  of  extremity,  and  where  no  other  could 
reach  the  foe.  Be  it  remarked,  the  Covenanters,  in  their  associated  capacity, 
even  when  driven  to  extremes,  whatever  rash  individuals  might  think  or  do, 
always  disclaimed,  and  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  assassination,  and  con¬ 
tended  for  nothing  beyond  the  right  of  armed  self-defence. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  assassins  at  least  which 
assuredly  calls  for  stronger  expressions  of  reprobation.  Sharp’s 
daughter  was  with  him  when  be  was  murdered,  and  made 
agonized  efforts  to  save  her  father.  "When  the  murder  was  done, 
Russell,  by  Mr.  Dodds’s  own  account,  “turning  to  the  dis¬ 
tracted  daughter  and  affrighted  servants,  said,  with  a  grim  voice, 

‘  Go,  take  up  your  priest.’  ”  This  is  mere  ferocity,  naked  and 
unredeemed  ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
the  guilt  of  such  an  assassin  is,  that  be  assassinated  from  revenge, 
arid  not  for  money.  Certainly  the  murderers  are  entitled  to 
any  extenuation  which  the  crimes  of  the  victim  may  afford  ;  for 
viler,  meaner,  or  more  cruel  tyrants  than  Sharp  and  his  crew 
never  oppressed  a  high-spirited  nation  or  dishonoured  a  religious 
cause. 

We  would  willingly  quote  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Dodds’s  characters 
of  the  leading  Covenanters,  especially  his  characters  of  Argyll 
and  Cameron,  did  not  their  length  preclude  it.  They  do  not  show 
a  master’s  hand,  and  they  are  rather  too  favourable ;  but  they 
are  real  attempts  to  set  out  the  different  parts  of  a  complex 
moral  whole,  and  not  slapdash  strokes  of  rLetoric.  Perhaps  the 
most  attractive  portrait  in  the  somew  hat  grim  gallery  is  that  of 
James  Renwick,  who,  when  a  feeble  and  sensitive  youth  of 
twenty-live,  was  impelled  by  circumstances  to  the  head  of  the 
Covenanting  party,  and  sustained  the  weight  of  the  struggle. 
His  often  expressed  fears  of  torture,  which  nevertheless  he  braved, 
as  they  prove  his  courage  to  have  been  not  physical  but  moral, 
certainly  do  not  take  off  from  the  interest  he  excites. 

The  following  trait  from  a  sermon  of.  Cameron,  of  which 
Mr.  Dodds  gives  a  longer  extract,  is  a  fine  stroke  of  w  ild  Cove¬ 
nanting  eloquence : — 

“  I  take  instruments  before  these  hills  and  mountains  around  us,  that  I 
have  offered  Him  unto  you  this  day.  Angels  are  wondering  at  the  offer. 
They  stand  beholding  with  admiration,  that  our  Lord  is  giving  you  such  au 
offer  this  day. 

“  What  shall  I  say  to  Him  that  sent,  me?  Shall  I  saj%  ‘Lord,  there  are 
some  yonder  saying,  I  am  content  to  give  Christ  my  heart  and  hand,  house, 
land,  and  all  I  have  for  His  cause.’ 

“  Look  over  to  the  Shaw-head,  and  all  those  hills— look  at  them !  They 
are  all  witnesses  now,  and  when  you  are  dying,  they  shall  come  before  your 
face.” 

Taking  the  character  of  the  Covenanters  as  a  whole,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  atrocious  tyranny  which  provoked  their 
dark  fanaticism  and  half  justified  its  excesses,  it  must  be  owned 
that  such  a  set  of  men  could  only  be  the  offspring  of  a  noble 
nation,  and  one  that  had  set  its  heart  on  objects  above  worldly 
prosperity  and  peace.  One  can  understand  that  their  descen¬ 
dants,  if  they  have  the  spirit  of  their  fathers  in  them,  may 
answer  to  the  lecturer’s  appeal : — 

Despise,  then,  the  designing  cant  about  Paternal  Government,  which  of 
late  has  been  creeping  too  much  even  into  this  free,  bold  country  of  ours. 
Scorn  the  shallow  modern  foppery  which  lisps  as  if  the  world  were  made  for 
Csesar;  as  if  we  should  simply  eat  and  drink,  and  die  to-morrow;  as  if  there 
were  not  a  principle  worth  the  trouble  of  moving  one’s  tongue;  as  if  there 
were  not  a  human  right  worth  a  moment's  struggle,  far  less  a  struggle  of  Fifty 
Years.  I  adjure  you — especially  ye  brave,  uncorrupted  youth  who  may  be 
hearing  me — to  keep  yourselves  unspotted  from  this  jargon  of  slavery,  from 
these  dregs  of  a  used-up  civilization,  running  down  into  mere  atheism,  and 
the  last  corruption  of  moribund  States.  The  good  old  manly  custom  in  Britain 
— may  it  be  perpetual ! — has  been,  to  contend  earnestly  for  all  human  rights. 
Never  let  us  sell  our  birthright:  never  let  us  pawn  our  crown.  Least  of  all 


no w,  when  we  are  the  elder  brethren  of  great  empires  of  free  men,  already 
beginning  to  cover  the  wide  prairies  of  Canada,  and  the  boundless  tracts  of 
the  Australian  continent. 

Mr.  Dodds’s  style  is  not  wanting  in  forco  and  spirit,  but  it  is 
defaced  by  Scotticisms  such  as  “  adhibit  her  consent”  and  “  con- 
troversaries.”  It  also  rather  abounds  in  strained  and  confused 
metaphors — “  keep  yourselves  unspotted  from  jargon ,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  passage  last  quoted.  The  rhetoric  is  often  inflated; 
and  too  frequently  illustrates  the  disadvantage  at  which  a  lecturer, 
compelled  to  amuse  andexeite  an  audience,  must  be  in  attempting 
calmly  to  communicate  historical  truth.  But  we  can  understand 
that  the  lectures  may  have  given  great  pleasure  to  their  hearers; 
and,  as  a  book,  they  are  likely  to  be  popular  with  readers  to 
whom  the  memory  of  the  Covenanters  is  dear. 


PROGRESS  OF  GEOLOGY* 

HERE  is  no  department  of  human  activity  that  can  he 
compared  to  Geology  for  the  variety  of  objects  with  which 
it  is  conversant,  and  the  wideness  of  the  scope  which  it  offers  to 
persons  of  the  most  different  mental  qualities.  Every  one  who 
has  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  leading  geologists  of  tho 
last  quarter  of  a  century  must  have  been  struck  by  the  marked 
contrasts  apparent  in  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  amongst  them.  Ho  other  branch  of  science 
could  afford  room  for  the  useful  exercise  of  such  opposite  minds  ; 
but  Geology  not  only  admits  them,  but  demands  their  co-operation 
as  essential  to  its  continued  progress.  It  has  now  arrived  at  that 
point  where  the  mass  of  work  laid  out  and  ready  to  hand 
enormously  exceeds  the  available  force  of  workmen.  An  un¬ 
limited  number  of  recruits  are  wanted,  and  there  is  the  fullest 
certainty  of  an  abundant  harvest  for  all  who  will  labour  iu 
earnest. 

Fortunately,  the  science  is  an  eminently  popular  one.  The 
arguments  which  go  to  establish  its  leading  doctrines  require  no 
long  course  of  previous  study  to  make  them  intelligible,  and  its 
professors,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  been  no  way  disposed 
to  confine  their  teaching  to  the  sanctuaries  of  learning.  Wher¬ 
ever  an  audience  can  he  gathered  together,  some  eminent 
geologist  is  always  ready  to  discourse  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentiles  of  science,  who  have  rewarded  their  instructors  by  a 
larger  share  of  popularity  than  is  generally  bestowed  on  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  other  branches  of  physical  knowledge.  The  consequence 
is,  that  a  smattering  of  geology  is  now  very  generally  diffused 
amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  this  country — an  excellent 
thing  in  itself,  since  even  a  smattering  of  natural  science  helps  to 
enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind,  but  sometimes  inconvenient,  because 
few  learn  enough  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  own 
ignorance  as  compared  with  the  smallness  of  their  knowledge. 
In  the  interest  of  science,  the  main  point  to  be  gained  is  that,  out 
of  the  large  number  who  approach  the  threshold,  a  sufficient 
number  should  be  induced  to  enter  into  her  service,  and  that  each 
of  these  should  find  work  fit  for  his  strength  and  his  special  facul¬ 
ties.  Measured  in  this  way,  tho  progress  of  geology  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  satisfactory.  Apart  from  what  we  may  call  the  regular 
service,  which  includes  the  professors  in  public  institutions, 
and  the  admirable  corps  connected  with  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  British  Islands  who  have  their  head-quarters  at  the 
Museum  in  Jermyn-street,  there  is  a  large  force  of  volunteers 
who  fairly  deserve  the  name  of  working  geologists,  including 
many  who  have  already  performed  valuable  service.  The  works 
enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article  give  a  fair  view  of  the  sort 
of  results  that  are  being  obtained  from  the  somewhat  irregular 
activity  of  our  geological  volunteers. 

The  Geologist  is  a  monthly  journal,  which  includes  original 
papers  on  geological  subjects,  notices  of  the  more  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  science  appearing  in  the  proceedings  of  societies 
or  in  published  works,  geological  gossip  from  a  Parisian  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  a  few  pages  under  the  heading  “Hotes  and 
Queries.”  As  is  unavoidable  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  the 
papers  are  very  unequal  in  value,  but  in  general  they  contain  a 
fair  share  of  solid  matter,  and  are  abundantly  illustrated  by 
woodcuts,  diagrams,  and  occasionally  by  lithographic  plates. 
Allowing  for  some  natural  deficiencies,  the  work  is  at  once  a 
proof  of  the  present  popularity  of  geology,  and  a  very  useful 
assistant  towards  extending  and  deepening  the  taste  for  its  active 
pursuit.  The  main  point  which  the  editor  of  a  scientific  periodical 
should  enforce  upon  his  contributors — by  example  as  wTell  as  by 
precept — is  the  necessity  for  supplying  accurate  statements  of 
facts  in  every  paper  that  they  offer  to  the  public.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  desired  that  many  of  them  should  be  content  to  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  that  office,  and  submit  to  be  journeymen 
before  aspiring  to  be  architects  ;  but  there  is  little  hope  of 
enforcing  any  such  restriction.  There  are  few  writers  on  geology 
who  do  not  consider  themselves  entitled  to  compete  with  Lyell, 
Sedgwick,  or  Murchison  in  the  field  of  speculation,  and  the  most 
we  can  hope  is,  that  they  shall  not  insist  on  evolving  newr  geolo- 

*  The  Geologist.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Mackie,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.  London. 
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gical  theories  from  the  depths  of  their  own  consciousness,  but 
shall  show  some  warrant  in  the  actual  observation  of  phenomena. 

The  tendency  to  prefer  speculation  to  observation  lias  been 
stimulated  by  the  extensive  popularity  obtained  by  the  later 
works  of  Hugh  Miller.  In  that  remarkable  man,  acute  atten¬ 
tion  to  external  nature  was  combined  villi  a  vigorous  intellect 
and  a  powerful  imagination.  The  pages  in  which  he  evokes 
images  of  the  past  condition  of  the  globe  at  various  geological 
epochs  are  full  of  fascination  for  most  readers;  but  the  strict 
man  of  science  could  not  help  feeling  that  much  of  the  brilliancy 
of  these  pictures  of  the  past  had  been  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  strict  accuracy.  Many  a  touch  is  added  for  which  no  evidence 
could  be  shown — many  another  of  which  the  proofis  doubtful  and 
incomplete.  At  the  best,  it  was  manifest  that  his  peculiar  style 
could  succeed  only  in  the  hands  of  the  original  master,  and  that, 
if  followed  as  a  model  by  less  gifted  writers,  it  would  be  a 
source  of  positive  detriment  to  the  science.  This  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  the  writings  of  the  gentleman  who  edits 
the  Geologist ,  and  who  has  reprinted  some  of  his  contributions 
to  its  pages  under  the  title  First  Traces  of  Life.  Mr.  Mackie 
seems  to  have  just  such  a  moderate  share  of  the  qualities  that 
made  Hugh  Miller  a  remarkable  man  as  often  misleads  a  disciple 
into  the  belief  that  he  has  inherited  the  mantle  of  the  master. 
He  has  some  literary  power,  and  if,  out  of  every  ten  passages 
that  he  looks  upon  as  especially  eloquent,  he  were  to  strike  his 
pen  through  nine,  he  might  probably  produce  really  effective 
works  ;  but  unless  he  can  acquire  the  habit  of  observation  and  a 
knowledge  of  facts  more  accurate  and  extensive  than  he  has  yet 
given  proof  of,  and  will  show  greater  caution  in  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  from  imperfect  data,  be  is  very  unlikely  to  become  a 
useful  writer  upon  physical  geology.  The  little  work  which  is 
reprinted  almost  unaltered  from  the  pages  of  the  Geologist  deals 
with  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  not  less  difficulty — the 
earliest  palaeozoic  rocks  in  which  traces  of  organized  life  have  yet 
been  detected.  The  author,  and  a  few  other  recent  writers,  have 
thought  proper  to  substitute  the  term  “  Bottom  Bocks”  for  the 
well-understood  title  of  “  Cambrian,”  first  used  by  Sedgwick,  and 
somewhat  restricted  in  its  application  by  Murchison  and  the 
officers  of  the  Geological  Survey.  If  an  unnecessary  change  of 
name  is  to  be  admitted,  it  would  surely  be  well  to  select  one 
less  perversely  misapplied  than  that  of  “  Bottom  Bocks”  for 
strata  which,  as  the  student  is  informed,  overlie  those  of  the 
Laurentian  system  and  its  equivalents,  which  in  their  turn  rest 
on  gneiss,  probably  sedimentary,  which,  if  so,  must  again  rest  on 
something  else.  If  Mr.  Mackie  had  told  us  all  that  is  certainly 
known  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  and  of  the  fossil  remains  and  im¬ 
perfect  traces  of  life  that  they  contain,  he  could  scarcely  have 
filled  his  very«lender  volume.  This,  however,  he  has  not  done. 
A  careful  examination  of  these  fossils,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  nearest  known  forms  of  the  same  tribes,  would  have 
been  especially  interesting  from  its  bearing  on  the  great  scientific 
controversy  of  the  day.  In  place  of  this,  Mr.  Mackie  has  de¬ 
voted  his  pages  either  to  rellections  upon  general  topics  that 
may  be  very  edifying,  but  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  book,  or  else  to  speculations  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
globe  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  so-called  “  Bottom 
Bocks.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  speculations,  as  well  as 
those  of  some  other  recent  writers,  rest  on  assumptions  that  are 
in  part  purely  hypothetical,  and  in  part  directly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  physics.  As  the  matter  is  of  some  interest,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  questionable  in¬ 
ferences  that  are  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  pictorial  school. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  expressly  or  tacitly  assumed  that  the 
tracts  of  gneiss  and  primary  stratified  rocks  now  exposed  to  view 
represent  the  true  limits  of  the  solid  land  at  the  time  when  the 
next  overlying  sedimentary  strata  were  deposited  ;  and  Mr. 
Mackie  has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  a  map  of  the  Western  con¬ 
tinent  in  its  earliest  condition  by  simply  laying  down  the  present 
superficial  extent  of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks.  It  is 
strange  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  mere  outlines  of  the 
past  history  of  the  earth  should  need  to  be  reminded  how  certain 
it  is  that  the  larger  part  of  the  earliest  continents  must  have 
since  been  submerged  for  enormous  periods  of  time  ;  and  that,  in 
regard  to  these,  there  is  the  double  probability  that  they  may 
either  be  now  covered  by  the  ocean  or  else  concealed  for  ever 
from  our  view  by  overlying  masses  of  more  recent  strata.  We 
may  hold  it  for  a  certainty  that  the  enormous  masses  of  Cambrian 
strata  existing  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  America  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  waste  of  very  extensive,  and  probably  very 
elevated,  continental  masses  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  harder  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  portion  of  these  early  lands  can  still  be  uncovered 
to  our  view  than  to  admit  the  probability  that,  a  far  larger  part 
is  sunk  beyond  our  reach. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  accumulation  of  vast  masses  of  sedi¬ 
ment  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  may  have  caused  a  shifting  of 
the  lines  of  internal  equal  temperature  of  the  earth — and  so, 
without  any  eruptive  process,  may  havo  brought  the  influence 
of  heat,  to  bear  on  successive  new  deposits — has  undoubtedly 
an  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of  metamorphic  action  and 
the  elevation  of  the  older  palatozoic  rocks  ;  but  the  consequences 
have  not  always  been  treated  with  the  necessary  accuracy.  Mr. 
Mackie  speaks  as  if  the  main  effect  of  expansion  or  contraction 
irom  the  action  of  heat  on  newly  consolidated  strata  would  arise 
from  the  consequent  thickening  or  thinning  of  the  strata  in  the 


vertical  direction.  7  nis,  however,  is  comparatively  a  trifling 
part  of  the  result.  By  far  more  important  would  be  the  effects  of 
lateral  expansion  and  contraction.  If  we  suppose  a  tract  of 
country,  no  more  than  ico  miles  each  way,  covered  with  a 
stratum  a  mile  in  thickness,  and  heat  acting  on  such 
a  stratum  so  as  to  make  it  expand,-  the  increase  in  the 
direction  of  its  thickness  might  be  ioo  or  200  feet ;  but 
if  we  suppose  it  so  far  consolidated  as  to  be  incapable 
of  pi  stic  yielding  to  compression,  and  at  the  same  time 
unable  to  slide  laterally  on  its  bed,  we  should  have  an  expansion 
of  10,000  or  20.000  feet  in  the  superficial  length  and  breadth  of 
the  stratum,  which  could  be  effected  only  by  the  disruption  of  the 
surface  and  the  elevation  of  ridges,  with  alternately  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  disposition  of  the  beds.  In  the  case  supposed,  the 
aggregate  height  of  the  hills  or  mountains  produced  by  the 
single  operation  in  question  would  be  very  nearly  ten  or  twenty 
miles,  corresponding  to  an  increase  of  but  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  feet  in  the  thickness  of  the  stratum.  Conversely,  in  the 
case  where  the  mineral  materials  should  contract  by  heat,  the 
possible  depression  of  the  whole  mass  would  bo  but  trifling,  but 
the  effect  of  lateral  contraction  would  bo  to  cause  cracks  and 
fissures  of  great  extent — the  possible  origin  of  future  valleys. 
We  know  too  little  as  yet  of  the  chemistry  of  rock  formation  to 
be  able  to  conjecture  with  any  probability  how  far  such  causes, 
apart  from  eruptive  forces,  have  actually  modified  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  but  it  is  at  least  important  that  the  mechanical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem  should  be  rightly  understood. 

One  more  fallacy  it  is  worth  while  to  notice,  because  it  has 
obtained  considerable  currency,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  a 
striking  passage  at  the  close  of  Hugh  Miller’s  Lectures.  Those 
who  seek  the  origin  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the  gradual 
refrigeration  of  our  planet,  imagine  that,  after  the  period  at 
which  the  surface  w  as  cool  enough  to  admit  the  existence  of 
water  forming  an  ocean  surrounding  the  solid  nucleus,  the  con¬ 
tinued  high  temperature  of  the  bed  of  that  ocean  would  have 
sufficed  to  drive  off  the  waters  in  continued  volumes  of  steam. 
With  his  usual  picturesqueness  of  language.  Miller  thus  sketches 
the  scenery  of  that  epoch  : — 

We  may  imagine  a  dark  atmosphere  of  steam  and  vapour,  which  for  age 
after  age  conceals  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  through  which  the  light  of  moon 
or  star  never  penetrates;  oceans  of  thermal  water  healed  in  a  thousand  centres 
to  the  boiling  point ;  low,  halt'-molten  islands,  dim  through  the  fog,  and  scarce 
more  fixed  than  the  waves  themselves  that  heave  and  tremble  under  the  im¬ 
pulsions  of  the  igneous  agencies,  &c.  &e. 

For  all  this  we  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  warrant  of 
probability,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  admit  the  hypothesis 
of  gradual  refrigeration,  but  arc  content  to  discuss  it  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  known  physical  principles.  In  the  first  place,  the 
land,  whether  in  the  form  of  low  islands  or  high  continental 
masses,  must  have  been  consolidated  to  a  relative' y  great  depth 
for  ages  before  water  could  have  been  condensed  on  the  surface. 
The  atmosphere  surrounding  a  heated  g'obe  would,  doubtless,  be 
largely  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  but  the  vapour  of  water  dues 
not  become  visible  as  steam  or  fog  unless  cooled  down  below  the 
limit — commonly  called  the  dew-point — at  which  a  given  mass  of 
air  at  a  given  temperature  is  able  to  support  it.  This  cooling 
down  implies  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  temperature 
which  would  less  easily  occur  iu  such  a  world  as  we  have  sup¬ 
posed  than  in  our  present  condition.  At  the  utmost,  it  i3  likely 
that  a  stratum  of  cloud,  not  necessarily  dense,  would  have  been 
formed  high  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  though 
the  absence  of  polar  and  equatorial  currents  at  a  period  when 
the  whole  globe  was  nearly  equally  heated  might  make  even  this 
doubtful. 

Unlike  bis  model,  Mr.  Mackie  pretty  often  writes  in  such  a 
way  that  his  meaning  is  doubtful.  If  lie  intends  that  bis  picture 
of  “  ridges  reeking  with  clouds  of  rolling  steam”  should  apply  to 
the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  we  can  only 
say  that  be  has  superadded  a  geological  anachronism  to  a  physical 
error.  A  period  of  scarcely  calculable  extent  must  be  allowed 
for  the  accumulation  of  sedimentary  rocks  older  than  the 
Cambrian,  and  the  appearance  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
near  the  bottom  of  this  series  goes  to  show  that  the  conditions  of 
temperature  cannot  have  been  very  remote  from  those  that  now' 
obtain. 

Ur.  Anderson  has  taken  an  active  part  in  exploring  a  highly 
interesting  district  in  Fifeshire,  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
and  beauty  of  its  specimens  of  fossil  fishes.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that  be  should  have  thought  of  preparing  a  Monograph 
of  Dura  Den  for  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  both 
to  give  due  prominence  to  a  favourite  spot  near  the  line  of  march 
of  the  travelling  men  of  science  and  to  his  own  achievements  in 
connexion  with  it.  Had  he  c-onfined  himself  to  local  details,  with 
which  he  is  doubtless  well  acquainted,  his  book  would  have  been 
useful,  as  well  as  ornamental;  but  he  has  trespassed  into  the 
domain  of  speculation,  with  no  other  advantage  than  to  give  a 
warning  to  those  who  feel  tempted  to  follow  the  same  direction. 
In  addition  to  many  blunders  in  matters  of  fact,  of  which  but  a 
few  have  been  noticed  by  previous  reviewers,  his  work  contains 
many  theoretical  errors  which,  in  a  writer  of  greater  note,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  expose. 

We  have  but  brief  space  to  notice  the  excellent  little  volume, 
with  a  rather  unfortunate  title,  for  which  the  residents  iu  the 
South-east  of  England  aro  indebted  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eley.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  geological  pursuits  within  the  reach  of 
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persons  living  near  London  or  in  the  adjacent  counties.  The 
design  is  perhaps  not  very  veil  defined,  but  any  vagueness  in 
this  respect  is  compensated  for  by  the  extreme  accuracy  and 
clearness  of  the  execution.  Every  page  of  the  book  gives  proof 
of  fulness  of  information,  veil  digested  and  lucidly  expressed, 
and  the  author  has  the  additional,  and  not  common  merit  of 
being  very  moderate  in  introducing  his  own  theoretical  views. 
It  is  a  book  that  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and,  in  many  respects,  as  a  model 
to  those  who  write  popular  works  on  natural  science. 


THE  SAND-HILLS  OF  JUTLAND* 

IT  is  not  alone  the  little  world  of  pinafores  and  short  frocks 
that  xv  ill  receive  pleasure  from  the  announcement  of  another 
collection  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  stories  being  translated 
for  their  benefit.  His  tales  are  familiar  in  almost  every  house¬ 
hold,  and  welcome  to  every  age  ;  for  there  are  none  of  precisely 
the  same  character,  and  certainly  they  stand  unrivalled  for  deli¬ 
cate  humour  and  gentle  wisdom.  They  do  not  resemble  our  own 
inimitable  nursery  classics  or  the  elegant  fairy  burlesques  of 
Madame  d’Aulnoy ;  nor  is  there  more  than  a  gossamer  affinity 
between  them  and  the  wonderful  Kinder  und  Hausmahrchen  of 
the  Brothers  Grimm,  the  Russian  Popular  Talcs,  or  the  more 
recently  published  Tales  from  the  Norse.  The  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  external  nature,  a  sympathy  that  renders  the  whole 
of  the  inanimate  world  vocal,  invests  the  humblest  insect  with 
interest,  and  alike  endows  dumb  creatures  with  power  to  tell 
their  past  and  express  their  passions — is  characteristic  of  the 
German  mind,  and  is  never  absent  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
After  their  fashion,  all  nations  have  endowed  nature  with  life, 
and  the  conspicuous  differences  that  present  themselves,  even  in 
fairy  stories,  are  very  remarkable.  The  observation  of  natural 
facts,  and  their  treatment— idealization  or  otherwise — may  be 
likened  to  straws  floating  on  the  surface  which  mark  the  current  of 
the  stream.  To  be  able  to  write  for  children  is  one  of  the  most 
enviable,  and  by  no  means  the  most  inconsiderable  of  gifts.  The 
intense  all-absorbing  way  in  which  a  child  lives,  as  it  were,  on  the 
very  breath  of  the  story-teller,  all  eyes  and  ears,  and,  when  older, 
reads  and  re-reads  its  loved  book,  is  an  artless  homage  which  no 
one  would  disdain.  True,  the  critical  element  is  still  undeveloped, 
and  literary  merit  is  as  unappreciated  as  unperceived  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  write  well  tor  children  without  feeling  child¬ 
like,  and  to  invent  good  children’s  talcs  the  writer  must  have 
a  very  vivid  fancy  and  a  very  pure  mind.  Hans  Andersen’s 
imagination  is  a  fountain  always  bubbling  over  with  fancies 
bright  and  fresh  as  the  sparkling  spray.  Those  who  know  his 
Mahrchen  will  not  suspect  us  of  over  praise.  The  humour  of  the 
Swineherd  might  escape  a  child,  but  dull  must  he  the  mind  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  fascinations  of  “  the  Ggly  Young  Duck,”  or  the 
story  of  Kay  and  Gerda.  To  analyse  the  Sand  Hills  of 
Jutland  would  be  alike  ungracious  and  useless,  but  the  source 
of  much  of  our  pleasure  in  reading  these  tales  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  or  unprofitable  to  indicate.  The  principal  charm  lies  in 
the  author’s  quaint  humour,  generous  feeling,  and  religious  sen¬ 
timent  —  which,  together  with  a  lively  fancy  and  exuberant 
love  of  nature,  make  a  remarkable  combination  of  qualifications. 
There  is  something  very  impressive  in  the  air  of  enjoyment 
with  which  the  most  absurd  facts  are  narrated  as  if  they  were 
matter  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  the  most  ingenious  notions 
and  incongruous  elements  brought  together  with  perfect  un¬ 
consciousness  of  originality.  Apophthegms  come  queerly  from  the 
bill  of  a  bird,  and  musty  axioms  get  quite  an  original  twist  when 
solemnly  enunciated  by  a  mouse.  There  is  a  female  stork,  a  very 
Mrs.  Poyser  of  the  feathered  race,  who  wears  herself  out  with 
hatching  eggs,  never  gets  thanks,  and  gives  vent  to  her  feelings 
by  saying  very  sharp  things  that  hit  more  than  stork  foibles. 
“  Thou  layest  gold,  and  I  lay  eggs,”  said  the  stork-mother,  “  but 
thou  layest  only  once,  and  I  lay  every  year.  But  neither  of  us 
gets  any  thanks,  which  is  very  vexatious.”  ‘‘One  knows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  has  done  one’s  duty,”  said  the  stork-father.  “  But 
that  can’t  be  hung  up  to  be  seen  and  lauded  ;  and  if  it  could  be, 
fine  words  butter  no  parsnips” — so  they  flew  away.  We  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  the  following  extract  from 
the  “  Mud  King’s  Daughter,”  relating  to  the  above-mentioned 
stork  couple : — 

The  storks  had  built  their  nest  upon  the  roof  of  this  dwelling.  The  female 
stork  sat  upon  her  eggs,  and  felt  certain  they  would  be  all  hatched. 

One  evening  the  male  stork  remained  out  very  long,  and  when  he  came 
home  he  looked  rumpled  and  Hurried. 

“  I  have  something  very  terrible  to  tell  thee,”  he  said  to  the  female  stork. 

“  Thou  hadst  better  keep  it  to  thyself,”  said  she.  “  Uemember  I  am  sitting 
upon  the  eggs:  a  fright  might  do  me  harm,  and  the  eggs  might  be  injured.” 

“  But  it  must  be  told  thee,”  he  replied.  “  She  has  come  here — the 
daughter  of  our  host  in  Egypt.  She  has  ventured  the  long  journey  up  hither, 
and  she  is  lost.” 

“She  who  is  of  the  fairies’  race?  Speak,  then!  Thou  knowest  that  I 
cannot  bear  suspense  while  I  am  sitting.” 

“  Know,  then,  that  she  believed  what  the  doctors  said,  which  thou  didst 
relate  to  me.  She  believed  that  the  bog-plants  up  here  could  cure  her  invalid 
father ;  and  she  has  flown  hither,  in  the  magic  disguise  of  a  swan,  with  the 
two  ocher  swan  princesses,  who  every  year  come  hither  to  the  north  to  bathe 
and  renew  their  youth.  She  has  come,  and  she  is  lost.” 
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“  Thou  dost  spin  the  matter  out  so  long,”  muttered  the  female  stork,  “  the 
eggs  will  be  quite  cooled.  I  cannot  bear  suspense  just  now.” 

“  I  will  come  to  the  point,”  replied  the  male. 

Who  but  Andersen  would  think  of  making  a  story  about  such 
an  eminently  unromantic  article  as  the  neck  of  a  bottle  seen  out¬ 
side  a  garret  window  in  the  sunshine,  inverted,  with  a  cork  below, 
and  fastened  to  an  old  dented  bird-cage  P  An  old  maid  is  standing 
by  the  open  window  giving  chickweed  to  her  linnet.  The  bottle¬ 
neck  speaks  inwardly  and  murmurs  its  experience,  so  we  learn 
how  much  it  went  through  before  becoming  an  ignoble  fragment. 
We  are  told  how  it  remembers  the  blazing  smelt-furnace  where 
it  was  blown  into  life,  feeling  remarkably  warm,  and  then  placed 
with  a  regiment  of  brothers  and  sisters  all  of  a  roxv.  Here  the 
author  contrives  to  point  a  little  moral  in  his  own  quaint  fashion, 
about  bottles,  “  some  of  which  were  blown  into  champagne  bottles, 
others  into  ale  bottles  ;  and  that  made  a  difference,  since  out  in 
the  world  an  ale  bottle  may  contain  the  costly  Lacryma:  Christ!, 
and  a  champagne  bottle  may  he  filled  with  blacking ;  but  what 
they  were  born  to  every  one  can  see  by  their  shape,  so  that  noble 
remains  noble,  even  with  blacking  in  it.”  Our  bottle’s  first  pur¬ 
chaser  was  a  furrier’s  daughter,  who  took  it  to  an  alfresco  party, 
filled  with  good  wine,  labelled  “ best  quality.”  ‘‘It  was,”  slyly 
observes  Andersen,  “as  if  it  had  taken  its  first  academic 
degree.”  In  the  greenwood  it  was  drained  to  the  health  of 
the  betrothed  pair,  the  furrier  maiden  and  the  young  sailor, 
who  drank  to  his  return  home,  and  wedding  within  a  year 
and  a  day.  The  bottle  is  thrown  into  the  rushes,  but 
peasant  children  find  and  take  it  to  their  mother.  She  fills  it  with 
some  bitter  stomachic,  and  gives  it,  with  her  blessing,  to  her 
sailor-boy  before  his  departure;  so  the  bottle  goes  to  sea  on  board 
the  Peter  Jansen,  the  mate  of  which  is  betrothed  to  the  furrier’s 
daughter.  A  storm  arises — the  young  mate  writes  a  few  words 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  together  with  his  bride’s,  his  own,  and  the 
ship’s  name — thrusts  the  note  into  the  bottle,  corks  it  tightly, 
and  throws  it  into  the  raging  sea.  “  The  ship  sank — the  crew 
sank — but  the  bottle  skimmed  the  waves  like  a  sca-fowl.  It 
had  a  heart  then — the  letter  of  love  within  it.”  For  a  year  it 
drifts,  till  it  is  tired  of  drifting— then  reaches  a  foreign  shore, 
where  people  know  it  has  been  cast  overboard,  but  the  writing 
they  cannot  decipher.  It  becomes  illegible  from  frequent  ex¬ 
amination  by  strangers,  and  remains  a  mystery.  Twenty  years 
pass  away,  whilst  the  bottle  lies  neglected  in  a  dusty  corner. 
At  last,  filled  with  seeds,  the  bottle  goes  a  journey — where  it 
cannot  tell,  being  covered  over  with  paper.  Its  next  use  is  to 
hold  a  light  in  an  illuminated  tea-garden,  where  it  has  such  a 
pleasant  time,  and  forgets  the  dreary  days  up  in  the  loft,  “and 
it  is  good  to  be  able  to  forget.”  The  bottle  goes  up  in  a  balloon, 
and  gets  its  neck  broken  by  being  thrown  by  the  aeronaut,  after 
drinking  the  health  of  the  crowd  below.  “  It  cast  summersaults, 
felt  so  young  and  buoyant.  It  was  half  full  of  wine,  but  not 
long.  What  a  trip  that  was  !”  An  old  maid  happens  to  pick 
up  the  neck — all  that  remains  of  the  bottle  after  its  trip.  We 
are  told  that  “  souvenirs  of  happier  hours  are  never  forgotten, 
even  when  one  becomes  a  xmry  old  maid.”  “But  she  did  not 
recognise  the  bottle,  and  it  did  not  recognise  her.  So  it  is  we 
wear  out  of  each  other’s  knowledge  in  this  world  until  people 
meet  again  as  these  two  did.” 

“The  Girl  who  trod  upon  Bread”  is  a  most  fantastic  story ; 

“  Waldemar  Daae  and  his  Daughters,”  a  kind  of  legend  told  by 
the  wind.  “  Ole,  the  Watchman  of  the  Tower,”  is  very  amusing 
with  his  shrewd  sayings  and  cheery  manner: — 

He  liad  come  of  a  good  stock ;  some  people  even  said  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  Conferentsraad  [a  Danish  title],  or  might  have  been  that.  He  had 
studied,  had  been  a  teacher’s  assistant,  assistant  clerk  in  the  church ;  but  these 
situations  had  not  done  much  for  him.  At  one  time  he  lived  at  the  chief 
clerk’s,  and  was  to  have  bed  and  board  free.  He  was  then  young,  and  some¬ 
what  particular  about  his  dress,  ns  I  have  heard.  He  insisted  on  having  his 
boots  polished  and  brushed  with  blacking,  but  the  head  clerk  would  only  allow 
grease;  and  this  was  a  cause  of  dissension  between  them.  The  one  talked  of 
stinginess,  the  other  talked  of  foolish  vanity.  The  blacking  became  the  dark 
foundation  of  enmity,  and  so  they  parted;  but  what  he  had  demanded  from 
the  clerk  he  also  demanded  from  the  world — real  blacking ;  and  he  always  got 
its  substitute,  grease ;  so  he  turned  his  back  upon  all  mankind,  and  became  a 
hermit.  But  a  hermitage  coupled  with  a  livelihood  is  not  to  be  had  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  city,  except  up  in  the  steeple  of  a  church.  Thither  he  betook 
himself,  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  solitude.  He  looked  up,  and  he  looked  down; 
reflected  according  to  his  fashion  upon  all  he  saw,  and  all  he  did  not  see — on 
what  he  read  in  books,  and  what  he  read  in  himseif. 

I  often  lent  him  books,  good  books ;  and  people  can  converse  about  these, 
as  everybody  knows.  He  did  not  care  for  fashionable  English  novels,  he  said, 
nor  for  French  ones  either— they  were  all  too  frivolous.  No,  he  liked  bio¬ 
graphies,  and  books  that  relate  to  the  wonders  of  nature.  I  visited  him  at 
least  once  a  year,  generally  immediately  after  the  New  Year.  He  had  then 
always  something  lo  say  that  the  peculiar  period  suggested  to  his  thoughts. 

On  one  occasion  lie  talked  about  “  the  wild  host  to  Amager”: — 

The  witches’  journey  on  broomsticks  is  well  known — that  takes  place  on 
St.  John’s  night,  and  to  Bloksberg.  But  wc  have  also  the  wild  host,  here  at 
home  and  in  our  own  time,  xvhich  goes  to  Amager  every  New  Year’s  eve. 
All  the  bad  poets  and  poetesses,  newspaper  writers,  musicians,  and  artists  of 
all  sorts,  who  come  before  the  public,  but  make  no  sensation — those,  in  short, 
who  are  very  mediocre — ride,  on  New  Year’s  eve,  out  to  Amager:  they  sit 
astride  on  their  pencils  or  quill  pens.  Steel  pens  don’t  answer,  they  arc  too 
stiff.  I  see  this  troop,  as  I  have  said,  every  New  Y'ear’s  eve.  I  could 
name  most  of  them,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  scrape  with  them; 
they  do  not  like  people  to  know  of  their  Amager  flight  upon  quill  pens.  I 
have  a  kind  of  a  cousin,  who  is  a  fisherman’s  wife,  and  furnishes  abusive 
articles  to  three  popular  periodicals  she  says  she  has  been  out  there  as  an 
invited  guest.  She  has  described  the  whole  affair.  Half  that  she  says,  of 
course,  are  lies,  but  part  might  be  true.  When  she  was  there  they  com- 
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I  menced  with  a  song ;  each  of  the  visitors  had  written  his  own  song,  and  each 
sang  his  own  composition :  they  all  performed  together,  so  it  was  a  kind  of 
“  cats’  chorus.”  Small  groups  marched  about,  consisting  of  those  who  labour 
at  improving  that  gift  which  is  called  “  the  gift  of  the  gab  they  had  their 
i  own  shrill  songs.  Then  came  the  little  drummers,  and  those  who  write  with¬ 
out  giving  their  names — that  is  to  say,  whose  grease  is  imposed  on  people  for 
blacking ;  then  there  were  the  executioners,  and  the  puffers  of  bad  wares.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  merriment,  as  it  must  have  been,  that  was  going  on,  shot 
up  from  a  pit  a  stem,  a  tree,  a  monstrous  flower,  a  large  toadstool,  and  a 
cupola.  These  were  the  Utopian  productions  of  the  honoured  assembly,  the 
■  entire  amount  of  their  offerings  to  the  world  during  the  past  year.  Sparks 
flew  from  these  various  objects ;  they  were  the  thoughts  and  ideas  which  had 
been  borrowed  or  stolen,  which  now  took  wings  to  themselves,  and  flew  away 
as  if  by  magic.  My  cousin  told  me  a  good  deal  more,  which,  though  laughable, 
was  too  malicious  for  me  to  repeat. 

“  Children’s  Prattle”  is  an  account  of  a  child’s  party,  where, 
parrotlike,  they  mimic  the  follies  of  their  parents.  One  child 
calls  herself  a  “  court  child,”  as  her  father  was  a  lcammerjunlcer, 
which  she  thought  monstrously  grand.  She  informed  the  others 
that  she  was  born  (well-born,  she  meant) ;  that  when  people  were 
not  “born”  they  could  never  be  anybody;  and  that,  however 
much  they  might  read,  however  clever  and  industrious  they 
might  be,  if  they  were  not  “  born,”  they  would  never  become 
great.  And  those  whose  names  end  in  sen,  she  continued,  are 
all  low  people,  and  can  never  be  of  any  consequence  in  the  world. 
Other  children  try  to  establish  their  dignity  : — 

But  on  the  outside  of  the  half-open  door  stood  a  poor  little  boy  peeping  in. 
It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  so  poor  a  child  should  enter  the 
drawing-room;  but  he  had  been  turning  the  spit  for  the  cook,  and  he  had 
obtained  permission  to  look  in  behind  the  door  at  the  splendidly-dressed 
children  who  were  amusing  themselves,  and  that  was  a  treat  to  him. 

He  would  have  liked  to  have  been  one  of  them,  he  thought ;  but  at  that 
moment  he  heard  what  had  been  said,  and  it  was  enough  to  make  him  very 
sad.  Not  one  shilling  had  his  parents  at  home  to  spare.  They  were  not 
able  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  to  say  nothing  of  writing  for  one.  And  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come;  for  his  father’s  name,  and  of  course  also  his  own  name,  cer¬ 
tainly  ended  in  “  sen.”  He,  therefore,  could  never  become  anybody  in  this 
world.  This  was  very  disheartening.  Though  he  felt  assured  that  he  was 
lorn,  it  was  impossible  to  think  otherwise. 

This  was  what  passed  that  evening. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  during  their  course  the  children  had  grown 
up  to  be  men  and  women. 

There  stood  in  the  town  a  handsome  house,  which  was  filled  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  objects  of  art.  Every  one  went  to  see  it.  Even  people  who  lived  at  a 
distance  came  to  town  to  6ee  it.  Which  prodigy,  among  tlie  children  we  have 
spoken  of,  could  call  that  edifice  his  or  hers?  It  is  easy  to  tell  that.  No;  it 
is  not  so  easy,  after  all.  That  house  belonged  to  the  poor  little  boy,  who 
became  somebody,  although  his  name  did  end  in  “sen” — Tuokwaldsen  ! 

The  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume  is  the  longest. 
It  is  fresh  as  the  north  wind — rude  and  naive,  as  we  should 
imagine  peasant  life  in  Jutland,  on  those  barren  sand  hills  by 
the  rolling  sea.  However,  the  tale  commences  in  Spain,  whose 
sights  and  sounds  are  brought  before  us  in  a  few  words.  “  Life,” 
says  Andersen,  “  dozes  here:  it  is  all  like  a  charming  dream,  and 
one  indulges  in  it.  Yes,  thus  did  two  young  newly-married  per¬ 
sons,  who  also  possessed  all  the  best  gifts  of  earth — health,  good 
humour,  riches,  and  rank.”  Their  existence  was  a  prolonged 
festival — the  only  cloud  is  the  difference  of  opinion  on  a  future 
state.  In  answer  to  the  earnest  inquiry  of  his  wife,  the 
young  man  replies,  “  Faith  holds  forth  the  promise  of  it,  and  the 
priests  proclaim  it;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  happiness,  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  too  craving,  too  presumptuous,  to  demand 
another  life  after  this  one — a  happiness  to  be  continual.  Is  there 
not  so  much  granted  in  this  existence  that  we  might  and  ought 
to  be  content  with  it  ?”  The  young  wife,  with  liner,  truer  insight, 
answers,  “  To  us,  yes  ;  but  to  how  many  thousands  does  not  this 
life  become  merely  a  heavy  trial  ?  How  many  are  not,  as  it  were, 
cast  into  this  world  to  be  the  victims  of  poverty,  wrangling,  sick 
ness,  and  misfortune?  Nay,  if  there  were  no  life  after  this  one, 
then  everything  in  this  globe  has  been  unequally  dealt  out.  Thus 
God  would  not  be  just.”  They  pursue  the  conversation,  but  the 
cloud  passed  over — “  they  were  too  happy.”  The  joyous  current 
of  their  lives  is  changed  by  the  young  nobleman’s  appointment 
as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  They  are  on  their  voyage 
to  St.  Petersburg,  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  when,  as  in  the 
Scandinavian  ballad  of  “  The  King  of  England’s  Son” — 

The  sky  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  it  blew, 

They  could  see  neither  land  nor  haven  of  rest'; 

So  then  they  cast  out  their  anchor  true, 

But  to  Denmark  they  drove  with  the  gale  from  the  west. 

The  wiud  howled  a  requiem  over  the  doomed  ship,  and  the  sea 
swallowed  up  its  crew,  all  except  one  body,  which  it  cast  upon 
the  shore  of  Jutland.  It  was  the  beautiful  Spanish  lady,  who 
came  to  life  in  a  fisherman’s  hut  to  give  birth  to  a  son.  “  The 
fisherman’s  wife  laid  the  infant  on  its  mother’s  breast,  and  it 
rested  near  her  heart,  but  that  heart  had  ceased  to  beat — she 
was  dead!  The  child,  who  should  have  been  nurtured  amidst 
happiness  and  wealth,  was  cast  a  stranger  into  the  world — thrown 
up  by  the  sea  among  the  sand-hills  to  experience  heavy  days  and 
the  fate  of  the  poor.”  The  fishwife  was  a  tender  foster-mother  and 
the  little  urchin  led  a  happy  life.  The  account  of  Jurgen’s  early 
days  reminds  one  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Consuelo,  in  w  hich 
George  Sand  has  exquisitely  described  the  joyous,  birdlike  life  of 
the  two  Venetian  children.  Both  descriptions  of  childhood 
are  highly  poetical  and  perfectly  graceful.  Wo  feel  as  if  we 
enjoyed  the  marvellous  beauty  of  Venice  and  its  sensuous  exist¬ 
ence  when  we  read  “  Consuelo.”  Andersen  familiarizes  us  with 
the  life  of  the  Danish  child  whose  playground  was  the  entire  sea¬ 
shore  covered  with  playthings  for  him.  He  had  no  companions, 
but  days  were  neither  monotonous  nor  lonely  to  lnm  or  his  foster 


parents,  for  there  was  plenty  to  do,  to  hear,  and  to  see.  “  The 
ocean  itself  was  a  great  book ;  every  day  he  read  a  new  page  in 
it — the  calm,  the  swell  of  the  sea,  the  breeze,  the  storm.”  So 
Jorgen  grew  up ;  and  for  the  sequel  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Andersen’s  own  pages,  from  which  we  seem  to  know  the  brown 
heaths  of  Jutland  w  hich  stretch  for  miles  with  their  tumuli,  their 
meteors,  and  their  knolly  sandy  cross-roads.  Of  late  years,  he 
says,  much  has  changed  ;  lakes  and  morasses  have  become  fruitful 
meadows,  wild  moors  have  become  cultivated  laud,  and  on  the 
lee  of  the  West  Jutlander’s  house  grow  apple  trees  and  roses, 
but  they  must  be  sheltered  from  the  sharp  west  winds.  Towards 
the  west,  where  large  streams  fall  into  the  fiords,  are  to  be  seen 
wide  plains  and  bogs  encircled  by  high  hills,  which,  like  a  row  of 
Alpine  mountains  with  pinnacles  formed  like  saws,  frown  over 
the  sea,  which  is  separated  from  them  only  by  high  clay  banks  ; 
and  year  after  year  the  sea  bites  a  large  mouthful  off  of  these,  so 
that  their  edges  and  summits  topple  over  as  if  shaken  by  an 
earthquake.  More  inland  there  are  sand-hills  covered  with 
meagre  grass.  “Ours  are  the  largest,  though,”  said  the  father; 
“  these  are  not  at  all  important  looking  — 

And  the  conversation  fell  on  how  they  came  there,  and  it  was  all  very 
intelligible  and  very  rational.  A  body  had  been  found  on  the  beach,  and  the 
peasants  had  buried  it  in  the  churchyard;  then  commenced  a  drifting  of  sand 
— the  sea  broke  wildly  on  the  shore,  and  a  man  in  the  parish  who  was  noted 
for  his  sagacity  advised  that  the  grave  should  be  opened,  to  ascertain  if  the 
buried  corpse  lay  and  sucked  his  thumb ;  for  if  he  did  that,  it  was  a  merman 
whom  they  had  buried,  and  the  sea  would  force  its  way  up  to  take  him  back. 
The  grave  was  accordingly  opened,  and  lo!  he  they  had  buried  was  found 
sucking  his  thumb ;  so  they  took  him  up  instantly,  placed  him  on  a  car, 
harnessed  two  oxen  to  it,  and  dragged  him  over  heaths  and  bogs  out  to  the 
sea;  then  the  sand  drift  stopped,  but  the  sand-hills  have  always  remained. 
To  all  this  Jorgen  listened  eagerly ;  and  he  treasured  this  ancient  legend  in 
his  memory,  along  with  all  that  had  happened  during  the  pleasantest  days  of 
his  childhood — the  days  of  the  funeral  feast. 

Andersen  alludes  to,  and  gives  us  some  snatches  from,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  song  called  “The  King  of  England’s  Son.”  He  says  it  is  to 
be  found  in  a  collection  of  ancient  Scandinavian  ballads  known 
to  every  Dane  under  the  general  title  of  Koempevisen.  Are 
there  no  Danish  scholars  who  would  confer  a  benefit  on  lovers  of 
ancient  lays  by  giving  a  translation  to  the  world? 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  Sandhills  of  Jutland,  wo 
may  express  a  regret  that  there  should  be  any  blemish  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  tales.  A  translation,  however  able,  must 
we  know  rob  the  diction  of  much  of  its  original  charm  ;  but 
often  the  similes,  or  rather  conceits,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  seem 
laboured  and  too  far-fetched.  It  is  often  the  case  with  German 
writers  that  their  ingenuity  seems  like  affectation,  and  has  a 
very  different  effect  from  the  one  they  intended  to  produce. 
Yet,  with  its  slight  defects,  this  brilliant-coloured  little  volume 
will  meet  with  genuine  appreciation.  To  a  fantastic  mind,  the 
golden  stork  on  the  cover,  bearing  an  angel-child,  may  be  an 
emblem  of  such  tales,  which  are  not  confined  to  one  region, 
but  wing  their  way  to  foreign  lands,  where  they  are  welcomed 
and  cherished  as  the  offspring  of  genius. 


THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT* 

IF  the  new  Guide-book  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  compiled  by  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  fully  answered  to  its  exhaustive 
title,  little  would  remain  to  be  said  by  other  writers  about  this 
fortunate  island.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
volume,  upon  examination,  in  no  small  degree  fulfils  its  promise. 
We  see  no  reason,  however,  for  altering  our  often  expressed 
view  that  no  arrangement  but  a  strictly  alphabetical  one  ouHit 
to  be  adopted  in  a  guide-book.  For  want  of  this  the  book 
before  us,  whatever  be  its  merits,  will  often  be  inconvenient  to 
a  tourist,  who,  unless  he  follows  implicitly  one  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  routes,  must  be  for  ever  consulting  the  index  for  the  in¬ 
formation  he  may  require.  Skeleton  routes  and  itineraries  are 
quite  necessary  in  such  a  book,  but  the  bulk  of  the  information 
ought,  we  contend,  to  be  arranged  alphabetically.  A  guide-book 
ought  to  be  compiled  with  a  chief  view  to  the  convenience  of  the 
actual  traveller  on  his  journey.  A  resident  in  any  place,  or  a 
tourist  in  his  evenings  at  his  inn,  has  time  enough  to  search  out 
the  information  the  book  may  contain,  however  confused  its 
arrangement  may  be.  But  for  use  on  the  actual  journey,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  reference  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  an  alphabetical 
order  is  the  only  plan  that  it  is  never  possible  to  mistake  or  to 
forget.  There  is  only  one  objection  of  any  weight  to  the  plan 
which  we  recommend,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  said  to  make  some 
repetition  necessary,  and  to  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  cross  refe¬ 
rences.  But  it  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  repetition  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  fault  of  all  guide-books,  on  whatever  principle  they  are  con¬ 
structed,  and  that,  in  fact,  no  more  repetition  is  needed  by  the 
alphabetical  principle  than  by  any  other.  In  cross  references 
there  is  really  no  practical  inconvenience  at  all ;  for  the  tourist 
who  has  time  or  inclination  to  pursue  a  subject,  or  to  trace 
the  connexion  of  place  with  place,  will  gladly  use  them,  and  the 
busier  or  more  hurried  traveller  will  pass  them  bv. 

*  A  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Jf  ight ,  its  Approaches  and  Places  of  Resort. 
With  numerous  W alks.  Drives,  and  Excursions,  and  a  General  Synopsis  of 
its  Topography,  Agriculture,  Products,  and  Manufactures,  Local  Affairs, 
Civil  and  Religious,  Antiquities,  Architecture,  History,  Geology,  Zoology, 
and  Botany.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  and  Eminent  Local 
Naturalists,  London :  Stanford.  18C0, 
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With  this  abatement  we  are  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
praise  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Venables  has  performed  his  part 
of  the  work  before  us.  Long  a  resident  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he 
has  had  time  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  island  ;  and  he  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  help  of 
local  naturalists  in  describing  its  remarkable  botanical,  geolo¬ 
gical,  and  meteorological  features.  The  compactness  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  arising  from  the  small  area  of  the  island,  has  been  a  great 
advantage  to  the  compiler  of  this  monograph.  Not,  however,  that 
its  objects  of  interest  are  few.  The  island  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of 
the  English  south  coast;  and  every  visitor  knows  how  very 
numerous  and  varied  are  its  attractions.  Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  his 
Life  of  Strickland,  has  remarked  with  perfect  truth,  that  to  a 
naturalist,  in  particular,  the  whole  island  is  most  seductive.” 
Mr.  Stanford  has  enriched  the  book  with  an  excellent  map, 
including  the  coast  of  the  neighbouring  mainland.  A  great 
deal  of  geological  information  is  given  in  the  map  itself ;  and  in 
addition,  there  is,  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  map  of  the  island  and 
the  Southampton  water,  and  the  adjacent  country,  coloured  geo¬ 
logically.  The  latter  extends  as  far  as  the  chalk  of  Winchester, 
and  embraces  the  Middle  Eocene  and  the  Lower  Eocene  of  the 
Tertiary  Formations  of  the  Hampshire  coast. 

It  is  a  very  old  complaint  that  many  tourists  are  kept  away 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the  fear  of  inordinate  hotel-bills.  In 
1794,  Wyndham  found  lodgings  at  Cowes  “  dearer  in  proportion 
to  their  goodness  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.”  Mr. 
Venables  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  accusation  of  exorbitance 
is  “  not  altogether  groundless.”  He  attempts,  indeed,  to  justify 
high  charges  on  the  score  of  the  shortness  of  the  season,  and  by 
comparing  the  convenience  of  the  present  hotel  accommodation 
with  the  miserable  description  given  by  Fielding  of  the  inns  at 
Eyde  in  his  time.  This,  wo  think,  is  a  mistake.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  moderate  charges  would  tend,  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  the  steady  prosperity  of  the  island. 

We  will  endeavour  to  select  a  few  matters  of  interest  which 
strike  us  on  perusing  this  well-filled  volume,  following  the 
author’s  course  from  east  to  west.  Mr.  Venables  declares,  we 
observe,  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  East  Cowes  or  West 
Coioes ,  the  name  being  really  a  plural  form.  “  The  two  Great 
Cows,”  are  the  two  forts  built  on  the  two  sides  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Medina  by  Henry  VIII.  He  does  not,  however,  set  his 
readers  the  example  of  using  the  singular  form.  Osborne,  the 
Queen’s  marine  villa,  derives  its  name  from  the  old  manor  of 
Oysterbourne,  so  called  from  the  oyster-beds  of  the  Medina. 
Within  its  domain  is  Barton  Court,  the  site  of  an  Augustinian 
oratory  founded  in  1282  for  an  archpriest  and  six  chaplains. 
The  curse  of  a  place  like  the  Isle  of  Wight — to  an  ordinary 
tourist — is  the  exclusiveness  of  the  residents.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  getting  free  from  endless  park-paling.  Mr.  Venables 
himself  seems  to  have  suffered  under  this,  though  in  turn 
he  complains  grievously  of  the  intrusion  of  Cockney  villas  into 
beautiful  spots,  and  of  the  vulgarity  of  excursionists  who  defile 
the  loveliest  woods  with  their  broken  bottles  and  greasy  sandwich- 
papers.  But  of  course  the  exclusion  of  strangers  is  quite  un¬ 
avoidable,  though  it  is  probably  carried  unnecessarily  far.  Thus 
Mr.  Venables  complains  that  no  one  can  enjoy  a  ramble  in 
Parkhurst  Forest  unless  he  is  courageous  enough  to  despise  the 
alarming  warnings  against  trespassers  posted  up  at  every 
entrance.  Of  all  places  in  the  island,  however,  East  Cowes 
seems  to  have  suffered  most  in  this  respect,  for  it  has  been 
gradually  deprived  of  every  pretty  walk  in  its  neighbourhood 
except  one. 

Speaking  of  the  Bugle  Inn  at  Newport,  Mr.  Venables  assures 
us  that  the  word  does  not  mean  a  horn,  but  a  young  ox,  from  the 
Latin  Buculus,  and  that  the  ancient  sign  of  this  hostelry  was  an 
ox.  In  this  sense,  he  adds,  the  word  “  bugle  ”  is  used  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  1551.  Of  Newport  we  have  a  very 
interesting  account.  The  author’s  praise  of  the  architecture  of 
the  new  chnreh  there  seems,  however,  rather  excessive.  He 
commends  Baron  Marochetti’s  graceful  monument  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  in  very  high  terms.  I11  the 
same  church  there  remains  a  tomb,  preserved  from  the  earlier 
building,  of  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  captain  of  the  island  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  During  the  government  of  this  profligate 
man  the  Solent  was  infested  with  pirates,  chiefly  from  St.  Helen’s 
or  Cowes,  who  preyed  upon  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  with  whom 
Horsey  was  doubtless  an  accomplice.  The  affecting  story  of 
Carisbrook  is  told  at  much  length,  but  with  excellent  judgment. 
We  observe  that  Mr.  Venables,  in  noticing  Xing  Charles’s  lite¬ 
rary  studies  during  his  imprisonment,  expresses  his  dissent  from 
the  late  Dr.  Wordsworth  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  famous 
Milcon  Basilike,  and  attributes  it,  with  more  probability,  to  Dr. 
Gauden.  Speaking  of  the  tradition  that  the  unfortunate  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  deformed,  our  author  states  that  he  has  been  in¬ 
formed  by  those  who  were  present  when  her  coffin  was  opened 
in  Newport  Church,  during  the  rebuilding,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  bone  of  her  body  of  its  proper  shape.  Carisbrook 
Castle  lias  been  lately  repaired,  and  partially  restored,  in  a  con¬ 
servative  spirit,  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  architect.  The  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  a  Homan  villa  near  the  vicarage  has  lately  added 
fresh  interest  to  this  historical  spot. 

Newtown,  now  little  more  than  a  hamlet,  was  once  a  flourishing 
borough,  with  much  commerce  and  large  privileges.  It  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Danes  in  icoi,  and  by  the  Erench  in  1377.  From 
the  latter  calamity  it  never  recovered,  though  it  was  rebuilt,  and 


called,  instead  of  Franclieville,  the  “King’s  borough  of  New¬ 
town.”  A  few  cottages  remain,  scattered  about  leafy  lanes  which 
still  bear  the  names  of  the  ancient  streets.  The  decay  must  be 
as  complete  as  that  of  Winchelsea.  We  wonder  that  Mr. 
Venables  has  not  referred  to  the  somewhat  similar  history  of  the 
latter  place,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know  whether  the 
rebuilt  Francheville  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  planned  on 
the  same  regular  system  as  Hull,  and  Winchelsea,  and  the  Bus- 
tides,  or  English-built  towns,  of  Aquitaine  and  Guienne.  Newtown 
was  a  Parliamentary  borough  till  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  Canning  sat  for  it  in  1806  and  1807.  It  is  surprising  how 
often  the  seaboard  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  exposed  to  the  raids 
of  the  French.  Thus,  we  read  of  the  French  effecting  a  landing 
in  1340,  and  again,  under  D’Annebault,  in  1545,  at  Nettlestone 
Point,  near  Ryde.  On  both  occasions  they  were  taken  in  an  ambus¬ 
cade,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  their  ships  with  great  loss.  Brading 
is  another  decayed  and  decaying  town,  but  retains  many  features 
of  much  antiquarian  interest. 

We  suppose  that  no  book  about  the  Isle  of  Wight  would 
satisfy  the  popular  demand  without  a  canonization  of  Legh 
Richmond.  Mr.  Venables  seems  to  us  to  run  into  extremes  in 
his  commendations  of  that  rather  sickly  writer.  He  is  himself 
obliged  to  warn  his  readers  against  Richmond’s  very  inflated 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  round  Brading.  We  are  surprised 
to  find  a  person  of  Mr.  Venables’  mark  quoting,  with  apparent 
approbation,  from  a  “R  port  of  Tract  Society,”  an  absurdly 
worded  sentence  to  the  effect  that  the  Dairyman  s  Daughter 
has  lately  “  led  to  most  beneficial  results  in  Nicomedia,  success¬ 
fully  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  the  city  whence  Diocletian  issued 
his  first  edicts  against  Christianity.” 

Upon  the  whole,  we  find  the  description  of  the  district  of  the 
Undercliff  the  best  part  of  the  present  h  mdbook.  Mr.  Venables 
has  a  tutored  eye  for  its  picturesque  beauties  ;  and  his  lamenta¬ 
tion  over  the  successive  encroachments  of  tasteless  villas  cannot 
be  read  without  some  sympathy.  Among  the  few  celebrities  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Bonchurch  is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  one 
of  our  naval  heroes.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hopson.  He  was  a 
tailor’s  apprentice,  hut  ran  away  and  became  a  common  sailor 
on  board  a  man-of-war  that  was  cruising  near  the  island  : — 

A  story  is  told  that,  shortly  after  his  joining  the  ship,  an  engagement 
taking  place,  and  the  boy  hearing  that  the  battle  must  last  till  the  white  rag 
at  the  enemy’s  mast-head  was  struck,  he  climbed  up  the  rigging  of  his  own 
ship,  made  his  way  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and,  shrouded  by  the  smoke,  tore 
down  the  flag  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  deck.  The  enemy  on  noticing 
the  loss  were  thrown  into  confusion,  which  was  increased  by  the  triumphant 
shouts  of  the  English  sailors,  who  speedily  secured  the  victory.  The  com¬ 
mander,  struck  with  the  courage  and  decision  exhibited  by  the  runaway 
apprentice,  promoted  him  forthwith.  Re  became  an  admiral  in  1 68 9,  and 
was  nicknamed  “Admiral  Snip.”  In  1703,  in  the  Ship  Torbay,  alone  and 
unsupported,  amid  a  feu  d’enfer  from  the  French  and  Spanish  ships,  he  broke 
the  famous  Vigo  boom.  On  this  occasion  a  fire-ship  was  sent  against  him, 
but,  having  been  prepared  hastily,  many  barrels  of  snuff  had  been  left,  on 
board,  which,  when  she  blew  up,  smothered  the  flames  and  saved  the  gallant 
admiral.  On  returning  homo  from  this  exploit  he  was  knighted,  and  retired 
from  the  service,  and  was  returned  M.P.  for  Newtown  in  1705. 

At  Wool  verton,  near  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  a  most  curious  ruin, 
which  Mr.  Venables  identifies  as  a  thirteenth-century  dwelling- 
house: —  ■ 

Those  who  imagine  [he  says]  that  every  building  with  pointed  windows 
must  have  had  an  ecclesiastical  purpose  have  long  since  dubbed  the  ruin 
Woolverton  Chapel;  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  a  specimen  of  domestic 
architecture,  and,  as  such,  of  much  interest.  The  remains  show  us  a  gabled 
building  of  two  stories  (the  lower  probably  only  serving  as  a  storehouse),  with 
laueet  windows  at  each  end,  and  a  two-storied  appendage  at  one  angle,  corre¬ 
sponding  exactly  in  plan  to  the  mediaeval  houses  still  remaining  at  Crowhurst, 
Sussex,  and  Little  Wenham  Hall,  Essex.  Meagre  as  the  accommodation 
appears  to  modern  notions,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  our 
forefathers,  and  know  how  far  more  public  their  domestic  life  was  than  that 
of  their  descendants,  will  see  nothing  to  surprise  them  in  the  fact  that  the 
dwelling  of  a  man  of  substance  should  have  contained  only  two  rooms — one 
large  apartment.,  as  the  general  living  ancl  eating-room  of  the  household  and 
sleeping-room  of  the  dependants;  and  one  small  one,  as  the  retiring-room 
and  bedchamber  of  the  heads  of  the  family. 

The  author  conjectures  that  this  curious  house  was  built  by 
John  de  Wolverton,  who  held  lands  here  under  Lady  Matilda,  de' 
Estur,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  At  Chale  Farm  there  is  a  farm¬ 
house  and  a  vast  barn  of  pure  Gothic  architecture.  In  the 
south-western  coast  of  the  island,  between  Blackgang  Chine  and 
Freshwater  Gate,  Mr.  Venables  tells  of  chines,  and  cliffs,  and, 
headlands  of  great  beauty,  and  as  yet  nearly  unknown  to  tourists. 
He  pleads  warmly  against  the  undeserved  neglect  of  this  district ; 
but,  till  better  roads  are  made,  it  will  remain  inaccessible  to  all 
but  adventurous  pedestrians.  Descriptions  of  Freshwater,  and 
Yarmouth,  and  their  neighbourhoods,  complete  the  first  section  of 
the  book.  The  church  at  the  last-named  town  is  stated  to  be  a 
curious  example  of  post-Reformation  Gothic,  having  been  built  in 
161T. 

The  general  synopsis  which  forms  the  second  half  of  Mr. 
Venables’  work  begins  with  the  topography  of  the  island.  This  is 
very  ably  executed.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  length  of  the  island 
is  22  miles  5  furlongs,  and  the  greatest  width  13!  miles.  The  area 
contains  98,320  acres,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  55,500. 
The  physical  geography  of  the  island  is  described  minutely  and 
with  much  graphic  power,  and  there  is  a  valuable  section  on  the 
climate.  By  a  comparison  of  the  death-rates  of  the  island  and 
the  principal  watering-places  of  England,  it  is  ascertained  that 
only  Eastbourne  exceeds  it  in  salubrity.  Little  praise  is  given 
to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  island ;  and  our  author  ventures 
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to  record  tlie  tradition  that,  a  vessel  having  been  freighted  to 
London  with  millstones  and  Isle  of  Wight  cheeses,  the  rats  ate 
the  millstones  and  left  the  cheese — which  is  sometimes  called 
“  Isle  of  Wight  rock” — untouched.  Finally,  we  have  sections 
on  the  civil  and  religious  organization  of  the  island,  on  its 
antiquities  and  architecture,  its  history,  geology,  zoology,  and 
botany.  Of  these  the  historical  synopsis  is  the  most  interesting. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  numerous  French  invasions  which 
the  islanders  had  to  encounter.  It  is  now  more  than  three 
hundred  years  since  the  last  attempt.  However,  we  are  reminded, 
on  the  authority  of  Walpole,  that  as  late  as  1782,  the  Court  of 
France  was  so  elated  at  the  defeat  of  Lord  Cornwallis-in  America, 
that  it  insolently  “  demanded  the  cession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.” 

We  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  Guide-hooks,  from  the 
belief  that  they  may  be  made  very  important  educational  agents 
to  large  classes  of  readers  ;  and  we  have  therefore  especial  plea¬ 
sure  in  recommending  Mr.  Venables’  volume  as  one  of  the  best 
executed  specimens  of  the  kind  that  have  ever  fallen  under  our 
critical  notice. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

AN  impartial  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
will  be  welcomed  at  the  present  moment,  when  so  many 
European  interests  depend  upon  its  future  destiny.  Such  an 
account,  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  provinces,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  work  just  published  at  Dresden,  by  Baron  von  Berg,*  an 
official,  apparently7,  in  w  hat  we  should  call  the  Board  of  Woods 
and  Forests  of  Saxony.  He  travelled  through  Gallicia  in  the 
first  place,  and  afterwards  through  Hungary,  especially  through 
the  Banat ;  and  as  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  material 
prospects  of  the  country,  he  went  through  it  much  more  care¬ 
fully,  and  observed  more  minutely,  than  a  mere  tourist  would 
have  done.  The  two  crying  evils  under  which  he  complains 
that  those  provinces  are  labouring  are,  utter  ignorance  in  the 
population,  and  intense  centralization  in  the  Government.  He 
is  favourably  disposed  to  Austria,  and  expresses  earnestly  his 
belief  that  a  strong  Austria  is  necessary  to  a  strong  Germany. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that  is  traceable  to  prejudice  or 
arty  fe.eling  in  his  condemnation  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
n  Gallicia,  the  ignorance  showed  itself  in  universal  idleness  and 
demoralization.  The  emancipation  of  serfs  had  as  yet  done  no 
great  good.  The  people  were  not  prepared  for  it.  It  acted  as 
it  has  done  in  some  of  our  West  India  islands.  It  emptied  the 
fields  and  filled  the  pot-houses.  Wages  had  risen,  labour  was 
bad  andjscarce,  and  the  landlords  were  absentees.  The  soil  was 
rich  and  black,  like  a  garden  soil,  but  it  was  wretchedly  culti¬ 
vated,  for  the  peasantry  spent  all  their  money,  and  more  than 
their  spare  time,  in  drinking.  The  Jews  are  universally  the 
tavern-keepers,  and  they  understand  so  well  the  art  of  tempting 
the  peasant  to  borrow,  and  then  keeping  him  in  debt,  that  he 
has  only  ceased  to  be  the  serf  of  the  landlord  in  order  to  become 
the  serf  of  the  Jew.  In  Hungary,  the  want  of  education  is 
almost  as  flagrant.  Even  the  Greek  priests  are  constantly 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  so  low  does  their  office  stand 
that  a  Popa  constantly  ekes  out  his  living  by  following  the 
plough.  they  live  disorderly  and  often  criminal  lives.  The 
writer  was  told  by  all  sorts  of  persons  that  the  Greek  priests  in  the 
Banat  were  the  principal  robbers  in  their  districts.  An  unfortunate 
peasant  in  ICriwina,  a  village  near  the  Transylvanian  border,  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  robbers,  who  tortured  him  to  make  him  givo 
up  his  money.  They  cut  off  his  ears  and  a  bit  of  his  nose,  and  burned 
him  with  red-hot  chains.  At  the  head  of  this  party  were  three 
parish  priests,  two  catechists,  a  notary’s  clerk,  and  two  sacristans. 
The  author  tells  another  anecdote  as  a  specimen  of  their  pastoral 
efficiency.  In  a  district  w  here  incendiary  fires  had  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent  there  was  a  benevolent  lady,  an  owner  of  property, 
who  thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  Accordingly,  she  appealed  to  the  Greek  priest  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  the  subject,  promising  to  honour  him  by  being  pre¬ 
sent  herself  on  the  occasion.  To  her  horror  the  Pupa  began — 
“  It  has  often  happened  that  you  have  burned  liay-ricks.  That 
is  very  foolish  of  you,  for  you  get  nothing  from  the  hay-ricks 
that  you  burn.  It  would  be  far  better  that  you  should  steal  an 
ox,  for  that  would  bring  you  something  for  yourselves.”  The 
benevolent  lady  heard  no  more ;  for  she  dashed  at  the  priest, 
stopped  him  forcibly  before  he  could  give  his  flock  any  more 
advice,  and  finished  the  sermon  herself  in  a  different  strain. 
But  the  bishops  dare  not  attempt  to  amend  either  the  morality 
or  the  intelligence  of  these  exemplary  pastors;  for,  on  the  least 
word  of  remonstrance,  pastor  and  flock  betake  themselves  to  the 
Uniat  Bishop  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope — a 
process  which  the  Government  always  facilitates  in  every  possible 
way.  A  still  greater  curse,  however,  is  the  intense  centralization 
of  the  Government,  with  its  accompanying  incidents — the  cor¬ 
ruptibility,  the  number,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  officials.  They 
are  low  in  class  and  education,  wretchedly  paid,  accessible  to 
bribes,  and  guilty,  with  impunity,  of  llie  grossest  violence.  But, 
even  if  they  w  ere  as  good  as  they  are  bad,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  business  they  have  to  get  through. 
It  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  assume  any  responsibility.  Every- 

*  Aus  dev  1  Osten  der  osterreichischen  Monarchic.  You  E  in.  Eriirn  von 
Berg.  Dresden:  Sckdnl'eld.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 


thing,  however  minute,  is  referred  to  the  central  authority;  and  the 
only  duty  of  the  subordinate  is  nominally  to  enlighten — in  reality 
to  encumber — his  superior  with  piles  of  reports  drawn  to  the 
utmost  prolixity  to  which  ingenuity  can  stretch  them.  The 
mere  invention  of  the  word  Viel.se/ireiberei,  which  is  in  the  mouth 
of  every  one  who  even  mentions  a  public  office,  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  notoriety  of  the  evil.  The  result  is  inconceivable 
delay.  It  takes  sometimes  five  years  to  appoint  a  guardian  to  a 
child.  Petty  forest  charges  are  ofien  kept  for  years  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  offenders,  because  the  authorities  cannot 
work  through  the  accumulation  of  arrears.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  an  inspector  found  as  many  as  four  thousand  undespatched 
cases  in  a  single  office.  He  thought  the  matter  so  hopeless  that 
he  attempted  no  remedy,  but  abandoned  them  in  despair.  The 
writer  maintains  that  it  is  only  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
Central  Government  that  this  maladministration  is  suffered  to 
go  on ;  and  he  recommends  as  a  cure  that  the  Executive  at 
Vienna  should  organize  a  corps  of  secret  inspectors,  who  should 
do  Haroun-al-Raschid  on  a  large  scale,  and  keep  the  officials  to 
their  duties  by  the  constant  fear  of  espionage.  This  advice  may 
be  good,  but  it  savours  unpleasantly  of  the  system  from  which  the 
abuses  themselves  have  sprung.  A  freer  press  would  furnish  far 
cheaper  as  well  as  more  effective  spies.  But  the  remedy  which 
the  author  does  not  w  ant  to  see  applied  is  a  restoration  of  the 
old  Hungarian  Constitution.  He  abominates  it  with  a  true 
German  hatred.  It  is  described  as  an  oligarchy  as  selfish  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  based  on  a  systematized  nepotism  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  involving  the  exemption  trom  taxation  of  a  privileged 
caste,  and  a  serfdom  of  peculiar  brutality  and  oppression.  All 
the  intellectual  darkness  of  Hungary — though  Austria  has  done 
nothing  to  mend  it — is  a  relic  of  the  rule  of  the  Magyar  nobility  ; 
and  Hungary  has  so  far  benefited  by  their  dethronement  that 
its  material  prosperity  has  received  an  enormous  impulse  since 
the  Constitution  was  destroyed.  He  derides  the  claims  of  the 
Magyars  to  have  their  language  recognised  as  the  language  of 
the  State.  They  have  no  rigtit  to  cail  it  the  language  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  for  they  are  a  positive  minority  of  the  population.  It  is 
only  the  language  of  one  of  the  many  nationalities  among  which 
Hungary  is  divided. 

A  pamphlet,*  the  proof  sheets  of  which  we  have  received  from 
Geneva,  but  which  is  as  yet  honoured  with  no  author’s  aud  no 
publisher’s  name,  contains  the  other  side  of  the  question.  It  is 
nominally  a  memoir  of  Count  Szecsenyi,  who,  before  the  Devolu¬ 
tion  of  184S,  was  a  very  prominent  man  among  the  Hungarian 
Liberals.  He  fought  in  the  war  of  Liberation  as  a  young  man, 
distinguished  himself  at  Leipsic,  and  afterwards  took  the  lead  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  He  had 
fought  up  his  way  to  the  reform  of  most  of  the  feudal  abuses  of 
the  old  Hungarian  Constitution,  when,  just  as  he  had  reached 
the  summit  of  his  success,  the  tempest  of  184S  broke  upon  him. 
Since  that  time  he  lived  in  a  madhouse — whether  as  a  patient 
or  merely  as  a  refugee  seeking  asylum  seems  a  little  doubtful. 
Ilis  end  rather  favours  the  hypothesis  that  his  malady  was  real. 
Last  year  he  was  suspected  of  having  published  a  pamphlet 
offensive  to  the  Austrian  Government,  w  as  subjected  to  police 
investigations  which  mortified  and  irritated  him,  and  he  shot 
himself  last  Easter  Eve.  But  his  life  is  merely  a  text  on  which 
K.  M.  K.  hangs  a  statement  of  Hungarian  grievances  and  claims. 
He  admits  by  implication  most  of  what  the  Baron  von  Berg, 
whom  we  have  just  noticed,  says  against  the  old  Hungarian 
Constitution,  but  pleads  that  the  Deform  party  among  the 
Magyars  had  succeeded  in  freeing  it  from  these  stains  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  measures  of  which  the  most  important  were  sanctioned 
on  the  1  ith  of  April,  1848.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  bo 
replied  that  this  was  at  best  but  a  deathbed  repentance, 
such  as  kings  and  privileged  castes  have  often  made,  which 
have  won  them  little  respite  for  the  moment,  and  little 
honour  from  posterity7.  But,  what  is  most  to  the  purpose  now, 
he  vehemently  disclaims,  in  answer  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
any7  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  calling  lor  the  Hungarian 
Constitution  to  restore  with  it  any  portion  of  the  feudal  rights 
which  formed  a  portion  of  it  almost  to  its  last  hour.  Whether 
this  disclaimer  would  be  echoed  by  all  the  Magyars  who  are 
aiding  the  movement  may  well  be  doubted.  For  the  claim  of 
the  Magyar  language  to  an  exclusive  recognition  he  makes  out  no 
case  whatever.  Ghent  might  just  as  well  claim  to  make  Flemish 
the  State  language  of  Belgium.  Against  the  centralization 
K.  M.  K.  inveighs,  as  might,  be  expected,  far  more  unsparingly 
than  the  Baron  von  Berg.  He  treats  it  more  from  an  Imperial 
than  a  local  point  of  view.  It  has  not  only  set  all  her  provinces 
against  Austria,  by  wounding  them  in  their  tenderest  point,  but, 
by  dispeusing  with  unpaid  service,  it  has  called  into  beino-  a 
colossal  and  voracious  expenditure  whose  demands  no  finances 
could  possibly  outlive.  All  the  wretched  tricks  to  which 
Austrian  financiers  have  been  driven  have  only  been  despairing 
efforts  to  stagger  w ithout  falling  under  the  load  of  bureaucratic 
prodigality.  Bach  and  Bruck  divided  unequally  the  honour  of 
having  brought  Austria  to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  It  was 
Bruck’s  evil  destiny  to  find,  by  devices  clean  or  foul,  the  means 
for  carrying  out  Bach’s  doctrinaire  experiments.  The  result  is  a 
broken  credit,  a  taxation  thrice  as  high  as  in  Metternich’s  days,  a 
Government  rotten  in  trunk  and  limb,  and  a  society  demoralized 
by  gambling  finance.  But  Bruck’s  responsibility  was  only  that  of 

*  Erinnerungen  an  Graf  Stefan  Szecsenyi.  Von  K.  M.  K,  Genev#: 
Imprimerie  Eick. 
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the  Jew  attorney  borrowing  at  cent,  per  cent,  to  feed  the  caprice 
of  his  spendthrift  employer.  As  regards  our  own  country,  we 
hare  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  this  book.  K.  M.K.  is  very 
civil  to  England,  and  assumes  an  analogy  between  the  English 
and  Hungarian  peerage  which  we  trust  that,  both  in  point  of 
position  and  demeanour,  the  future  history  of  Hungary  may 
realize.  But  he  is  not  so  kind  to  English  aspirations  after 
elegance.  Our  costume  is  always  pointed  at  with  great  disdain 
upon  the  Continent ;  but  yet  our  vanity  will  with  difficulty 
recover  from  the  following  description  of  what  in  the  Hungarian 
mind  is  the  exterior  of  the  ideal  Englishman.  It  is  a  picture  of 
Count  Szecsenyi’s  outer  man  : — 

The  appearance  of  the  noble  Count,  was  all  the  more  striking,  because  it 
affected  neither  the  Viennese  nor  the  Hungarian  costume,  but  rather  a  pecu¬ 
liar,  imposing,  patent-line  apparel ;  and  people  would  whisper  to  each  other 
— “That  is  thoroughly  English,”  a  designation  which  at  that  time  secured 
extreme  ( hollischen )  respect,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  high  aristocratic  style. 
The  Count  generally  wore  a  very  line  Quaker’s  hat — a  short  cylinder  with  a 
rather  wide  border — and  then  wore  a  comfortably  loose  frock  coat,  like  a 
dressing-gown,  and  over  it  a  tight,  short,  light  paletot,  scarcely  reaching 
over  his  stomach,  with  large  buttons  of  born,  so  that  the  skirt  of  his  coat  was 
visible  in  a  very  irregular  fashion;  and  in  the  finest  weather  he  carried, 
rarely  in  his  hand,  generally  under  his  arm,  a  thick  cane,  which  contained  a 
thin  umbrella.  He  often  showed  himself  in  this  very  “gentlemanlike”  ( sic 
in  orig.)  costume  on  horseback — that  is  to  say,  upon  a  pony,  who  was  so 
short  that  the  rider’s  feet  almost  touched  the  ground ;  which  presented  a 
picture  similar  to  that  of  an  English  landlord  or  a  hack-wood  squatter. 

Such,  oh !  ye  Bond-street  dandies,  is  the  conception  which, 
presumably  from  your  appearance,  the  distant  nations  have 
formed  of  a  model  Englishman. 

There  is  all  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  friend  in  lighting 
on  a  G-erman  historical  novel  beginning  after  the  fashion  which 
use  has  made  a  second  nature  to  us  : — “  The  sun  had  already  sunk 
from  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  the  shadows  were  lengthening. 
....  Two  travellers  of  peculiar  aspect  were  journeying  up  the 
road  of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  approaching  the  bridge  of 
Heidelberg.  The  eldest  of  them  was  richly  clothed,”  &c.  &c. 
But  this  is  the  only  inspiration  which  Herr  von  Sternberg*  has 
borrowed  from  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James’s  muse.  It  has  been  said 
that  Mr.  James  is  Walter  Scott  and  water.  Ho  reproach  of 
that  kind  can  he  levelled  at  anything  so  drily  artificial  as  the 
production  before  us.  It  is  written  in  honour  of  that  Duchess 
of  Orleans  who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  into  the  world  and 
rearing  to  man’s  estate  the  patron  of  Law  and  the  friend  of 
Dubois.  She  was  a  German  princess,  and  is  described  by  her 
admirer  as  an  “  urderbe  urkraftige  Frau” — feminine  qualities  to 
which  she  seems  to  have  amply  vindicated  her  claim  by  knocking 
down  an  importunate  lover  with  a  pair  of  snuffers.  Whether 
she  was,  however,  invariably  such  a  dragon  is  doubtful  enough, 
as  might  he  guessed  from  the  virtues  to  which  she  trained  up  her 
exemplary  sou.  The  author  apologizes  for  the  difficulty  of  giving 
an  interest  to  her  career,  inasmuch  as  she  never  was  in  love,  and 
never  was  pretty.  However,  history  notwithstanding,  he  makes 
her  fall  in  love — only,  instead  of  marrying  her  adorer,  she  carries 
him  off  to  be  her  chamberlain  when  she  marries  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  main  object  of  the  book  appears  to  he  a  picture 
of  French  manners  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  picture 
is  probably  faithful,  and  certainly  minute,  including  many  fea¬ 
tures  which  did  not  deserve  even  so  narrow  an  immortality.  We 
should  not,  however,  repose  much  confidence  in  the  author’s 
accuracy  if  it  were  to  be  measured  by  his  regard  for  probability 
when  he  gets  outside  the  ground  of  his  French  Memoires,  and 
has  to  trust  to  his  general  knowledge.  There  is  an  episode 
among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  that  might,  as  far  as  internal 
evidence  goes,  have  been  written  by  a  Chinaman.  There  is 
a  Count  Udalan  living  on  a  “  Conongate  Lake,”  near  the  village 
of  Conongate,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lake  a  town  lies  buried. 
This  Count  unites  the  incompatible  characters  of  a  Jesuit  and  a 
magician,  and  in  the  mountains  near  his  castle  is  a  chapel  to  St. 
“  Dunston,”  whom  the  author  apparently  looks  on  as  a  Scotch 
saint.  Underneath  this  chapel  is  a  subterranean  building,  which 
was  originally  erected  by  the  Templars,  who  came  into  Scotland 
with  “.Robert  Brunce,”  and  has  since  been  taken  up  by  the 
Jesuits.  These  Jesuits  appear  to  have  existed  and  to  have  kept  up 
these  vast  excavations  principally  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
all  kinds  of  mysterious  and  aimless  magic  marvels  in  the  style  of 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  There  are  vast  halls,  and  veiled 
figures  sitting  solemnly  on  mysterious  altars,  and  disappearing 
maidens,  and  strange  music,  and  dead  hands  stretched  out,  and 
skeletons  in  stone,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  author  loudly 
professes  that  he  has  vouchers  for  all  his  statements  in  the 
records  of  the  time.  Our  own  researches  have  certainly  never 
led  us  across  these  marvellous  performances  of  Robert  Brunce’s 
Templars,  or  of  their  successors,  the  J esuits,  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Tales  of  an  Old  Gentleman f  are  a  far  soberer  composition. 
They  consist  of  four  pretty,  quiet  love-stories — one  drawn  from 
the  scenes  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  another  from  those  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  two  others  without  any  special  his¬ 
torical  accessories  at  all.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  place 
in  which  they  were  written,  the  scenery  and  associations  of  the 
Giant  Mountains  are  the  background  of  three  out  of  the  four 
tales.  They  are  told  with  a  great  deal  of  easy  grace,  and  though 

*  Elizabeth  Charlotte  Herzogin  von  Orleans.  Von  A.  v.  Sternberg. 
3  Biinde.  Leipsig:  Costenoble.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 

f  Erzdhlungen  eines  alten  JLcrrn.  Von  Gustav  yon  See.  Breslau: 
Trenden,  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 


there  is  nothing  startlingly  new  or  interesting  about  them,  they 
may  be  recommended  as  unexceptionable  family  reading — a 
merit  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  more  ambitious  per- 
formauce  we  have  just  noticed.  The  first  story  brings  very 
vividly  before  the  reader’s  mind  the  impatience  with  which  the 
Prussians  fretted  under  the  French  yoke,  and  the  enthusiastic 
exultation  with  which  the  news  that  near  half  a  million  men  had 
been  frozen  to  death  in  Russia  was  received.  These  are  wholesome 
reminiscences  to  recal.  Every  novelist  does  good  service  to  his 
country  by  retouching  that  picture  of  bitter  degradation  whose 
colours  may  have  faded  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  by  reminding 
his  countrymen  of  the  sufferings  which  German  divisions  enabled 
French  cruelty  to  inflict.  Sundry  snaps  at  England  are,  how¬ 
ever,  hardly  consistent  with  this  patriotic  policy.  There  is 
surely  an  incongruity  in  accompanying  denunciations  of  France 
with  sneers  at  France’s  chief  antagonist.  Is  it  worth  while  to  re¬ 
awaken,  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  world,  the  miserable  passing 
jealousies  which  did  so  much  in  the  last  Empire  to  weaken  the 
Coalition? 

Among  the  works  of  fiction  we  may  fairly  range  the  unintel¬ 
ligible  rhapsodies  which  Bettina  von  Arnim  has  published  under 
the  title  of  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child.*  It  is  too  well 
known  to  the  English  reader  to  need  description.  We  need 
only  record  its  reappearance,  not  for  the  first  time,  in  an  English 
dress— Bettina’s  own  performance — decked  out  with  the  luxurious 
paper  and  typography  which  distinguish  Triibner’s  produc¬ 
tions.  We  doubt  if,  in  an  English  form,  it  can  ever  command 
any  great  success.  The  cold-blooded  record  of  a  rather  shameless 
flirtation,  even  if  it  bad  any  historic  truth  in  it,  is  an  insipid 
dainty  to  an  English  palate.  And,  if  she  had  wished  it  to  be 
acceptable,  she  bad  better  have  confided  the  task  of  rendering  it 
into  English  to  some  English  hand.  That  she  could  not,  as  she 
tells  us,  induce  a  distinguished  authoress  to  translate  certain 
portions  of  it  is  intelligible  enough ;  but  the  hardihood  of  trans¬ 
lating  it  herself,  by  the  help  of  a  grammar  and  a  Johnson,  pro¬ 
duces  sometimes  such  quaint  results  that  the  romance  is  entirely 
overpowered. 

A  very  modest  little  collection  of  Polish  poems,  with  metrical 
translations  in  German  on  the  opposite  page,  has  been  published 
at  Dantzic.f  The  hook  is  so  small,  and  the  poems  are  so  slight, 
and  the  character  of  the  whole  performance  is  so  eminently  mild, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motive  of  the  anonymous 
undertaker  of  this  harmless  but  unprofitable  labour,  unless  he 
had  an  idea  that  it  would  surprise  the  world  to  know  that  the 
Poles  had  any  poetry  at  all.  Such  a  profane  scepticism  might 
possibly  be  found  in  any  ignorant  person  who  judged  of  a 
language  by  the  look  of  it  in  print.  It  might  seem  difficult,  for 
instance,  to  conceive  a  melodious  bard  tunefully  hymning  the 
following  collection  of  letters  : — 

W  vozpuszezonej  snieznej  szacie. 

To  judge  from  the  German  translation,  there  is  little  in  the 
substance  of  these  poems  to  compensate  for  the  preliminary 
terrors  of  this  orthography.  Unless  the  translator  has  allowed 
the  spirit  of  them  to  evaporate  under  his  hands,  the  litterings  of 
this  Polish  Parnassus  seem  to  be  very  commonplace  and  thin. 

Hadshi-Jurt J  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  Caucasus  ;  and 
the  book  which  bears  the  title  is  a  poem  by  Prince  Emil  von 
Wittgenstein,  on  the  bloody  actions  that  were  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood  between  the  Russians  and  Circassians  in  1845  and 
following  years.  There  is,  of  course,  a  love  story  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  be  a  battle-field.  There  is 
considerable  force  in  the  descriptions  which  the  Prince  gives  of 
the  carnage,  and  which  lie  denounces  with  such  hearty  good  will 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  “pars  magna” 
of  these  detestable  campaigns.  No  doubt,  the  scenes  he  wit¬ 
nessed  deserved  all  the  vigorous  horror  he  lavishes  upon  them. 
Still  they  give  a  bloody  monotony  to  his  poem,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  enhanced  by  the  steady-going  octo-syllabics  to  which 
he  stanchly  adheres  for  nearly  three  hundred  pages. 


*  G-oethe’ s  Correspondence  with  a  Child.  London:  Triibner.  i860, 
f  Polska  na  Parnasie.  Ausgewdhlte  Gedichte  der  Polen.  Danzig : 
Bertling.  London:  Thiram.  i860. 

%  Hadshi-Jurt.  Von  Prinz  Emil  von  Wittgenstein.  Frankfort:  A.  M. 
Biitten.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 
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lx  consequence  of  numerous  applications  from  persons  desirous  of  completing  their 
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FLORAL  HALL,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS.-FOR  ONE 

MONTH  ONLY.— Last  Two  Nights  of  His  Highness  Prince  George  Galitzin. 
Band  of  Eighty  Performers  and  Chorus  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  success  of  Miss  Parepa  and  Mr.  Wilbyk  Cooper,  Mr.  Mellon  has  secured  their 
services  for  the  remainder  of  the  series. 

The  Programme  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  next  will  comprise  Selections  from  the  Work* 
of  the  Great  Masters,  Overt  nres,  Grand  Operatic  Orchestral  Selection.  Vocal  Music  sung 
by  Miss  Pare  pa  and  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper.  Instrumental  Solos,  Prince  Galitzin’s  New 
Og  iretf  Quadrille,  Herzen  Valse,  and  Kozlow  Polka.  Conducted  by  Prince  Galitzin,  &c.  &c. 

The  Chorus  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  are  engaged  and  will  appear  on  Wednesday  next, 
August  22nd,  and  on  the  three  following  evenings. 

Conductors,  Prince  Galitzin  and  Alfred  Mellon. 

Promenade,  One  Shilling. 


WASHINGTON  ERIEND’S  FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES 

'  *  IN  CANADA  and  the  UNITED  STATES,  with  his  Songs  and  Melodies  (now 
visited  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales),  including  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  River 
Sr.  Lawrence,  Tubular  Bridge,  &c.,  which  has  already  delighted  49,870  persons  at  St.  James’s 
Hall,  Piccadilly.  Stalls,  3s. ;  Area,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is.  Daily  at  Three  and  Eight  o’clock. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PICTURE  GALLERY.— 

^  A  tine  COLLECTION  of  PICTURES  by  the  BEST  ARTISTS  of  the  ENGLISH  and 
FOREIGN  SCHOOL  is  EXHIBITED  FOR  SALE. 

New  Works  are  constantly  added  to  replace  those  sold. 

Artists  wishing  to  contribute  must  communicate  with  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Wass.  By  Order,  GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

N.B.— ' This  is  the  only  Gallery  in  or  near  London  which  is  open  all  the  year  round. 


rPHE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.— 

THE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  CHARLES  COOTE,  late 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  at  Eight  o’clock  on  Monday  Evening,  October  1. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital  contains  303  beds,  and  has  Special  Wards  for  Cancer,  for  Vene¬ 
real,  and  Uterine  Diseases. 

Staff:—  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart,  Dr.  Goodfellow,  Dr.  H.  Thompson,  Physician s:  Dr.R.  T.  Frere, 
Physician- Accoucheur ;  Dr.  F.  Weber,  Dr.  C.  Coote,  Assistant- Physicians ;  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Do  Morgan,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Henry,  Surgeons;  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Flower,  Assistant 'Surgeons; 
Mr.  Tomes,  Dental  Surgeon. 

Lecturers  in  the  Medical  College  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Goodfellow,  on 
Medicine;  Mr.  Shaw,  on  Surgery;  Mr.  De  Morgan,  on  Physiology;  Mr.  Moore,  on  Ana¬ 
tomy;  Air.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Flower,  on  Practical  Anatomy  ;  Air.  Taylor  and  Air.  Heisch,  on 
Chemistry;  Air.  Sibley  and  Dr.  Murchison,  on  Pathological  Anatomy ;  Dr.  Priestley,  on  Mid¬ 
wifery  ;  Dr.  11.  Thompson,  on  Alatcria  Aledica  ;  Dr.  W'oodlutm  Webb,  on  Alinute  Anatomy  ; 
Air.  Henry  and  Dr.  C.  Coote,  on  Forensic  Aledicine  ;  Dr.  Lawrence,  on  Botany  ;  Air.  Taylor 
and  Air.  Heisch,  on  Practical  Chemistry  ;  Dr.  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  on  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Instruction  in  Alodern  Languages  by  Dr.  Buchlieim,  Pli.D.  Vienna. 

The  opportunities  for  gaining  practical  knowledge  have  been  recently  increased.  There 
are  now  Five  Appointments,  with  residence  within  t lie  Hospital,  and  free  commons,  for 
which  Students  who  liavo  completed  their  education  in  the  College  are,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  eligible. 

In  addition  to  Prizes  for  General  Proficiency,  the  Governors’  Prize  of  Twenty  Guineas  is 
given  for  excellence  in  Clinical  Reports. 

For  the  Hospital  Practice  and  Lectures  required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  the  l'ee  is  £88  4s.,  payable  by  yearly  instalments,  of  which  the  two  first  are 
£35  each.  A  full  prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 

T.  W.  NUNN,  Dean. 

C.  DE  AlORGAN,  Treasurer. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL 

b'J  COLLEGE.— The  WINTER  SESSTON  will  commence  on  October  1st,  with  Intro¬ 
ductory  Address  by  Air.  Savory,  at  8  o’clock,  p.m. 

LECTURES. 

Medicine— Dr.  Baly  and  Dr.  Kirkes. 

Surgery— M r.  Lawrence. 

Descriptive  Anatomy— Air.  Skey  and  Air.  II OLDEN. 

Physiology  anil  General  Anatomy— Mr.  Savory'. 

Chemistry—  Dr.  Frankland. 

Superintendence  of  Dissections— Mr.  Callendar  and  Air.  SMITH. 

SUAIAIER  SESSION,  1801,  commencing  Alay  1st. 

Materia  Medica— Dr.  F.  Faree. 

Botany*— 

Forensic  Medicine— Dr.  Black. 

Midwifery ,  tOc.— Dr.  West. 

Comparative  A natomy*— 

Practical  Chemistry— Dr.  FRANKLAND  and  Air.  ATPIELD. 

*  The  Lectureships  on  Botany  and  Comparative  Anatomy  have  been  recently  vacated, 
but  the  names  of  the  Lecturers  will  be  shortly  announced. 

Hospital  Practice.— The  Hospital  contains  050  beds,  and  relief  is  afforded  to  more 
than  90,000  patients  annually.  The  In-patients  are  visited  daily  by  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered— On  the  Medical  Cases  by  Dr.  Burrows,  Dr. 
Fane,  and  Dr.  Black;  on  the  Surgical  Cases,  by  Air.  Lawrence,  Air.  Stanley,  Air.  Lloyd, 
and  Air.  Skey.  The  Out-patients  are  attended  daily  by  the  Assistant-physicians,  and 
Assistant-surgeons. 

Collegiate  Establishment. — Students  can  reside  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject 
to  tile  rules  of  the  Collegiate  system,  established  under  t  he  direction  of  the  Treasurer  and 
a  Committee  of  Governors  of  the  Hospital.  Some  of  the  Teachers  and  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Hospital  also  receive  Students  to  reside  with  them. 

Scholarships,  Prizes,  &e.— At  the  end  of  the  Winter  Session,  Examination  will  be 
held  for  Two  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £45,  for  the  year.  The  Examination  for  Prizes 
and  Certificates  of  Alent  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions. 

Further  information  maybe  obtained  from  Air.  Paget,  Dr.  Kirkes,  Air.  Holden,  or 
any  of  the  Aledical  or  Surgical  Ofiicers  or  Lecturers  ;  or  at  the  Anatomical  Museum  or 
Library. 


TT  I  N  D  O  O  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  REMONSTRANCE  AND  A  CHALLENGE. 


SHAKESPEARE.  -  A  FULL-LENGTH  LIFE-SIZE 

^  (the  only  one  known)  PORTRAIT  of  the  POET,  of  an  early  date,  in  Hue  preservation, 
and  brilliant  in  colour.  Apply  to  C.  E.,  12,  St.  James’s-piace,  St.  James’s-street. 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY. — Annual  Subscription,  £1  Is. — 

-L*-  The  DRAWINGS  and  PUBLICATIONS  of  this  Society  are  OPEN  DAILY  to  the 
free  inspection  of  all  persons  interested  in  Early  Italian  Art. 

The  Publications  for  1859  now  being  distributed  to  members  who  have  paid  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  t  hat  year,  include  a  Chromo-lithograph  and  Outline  Head  from  Giovanni 
Sanzio,  w  ith  Descriptive  Notice  by  Mr.  Layard;  a  Chrorno-litliograph  and  Outline  Head 
from  L.  da  VINCI,  and  Two  Wood  Engravings  from  Giotto. 

24,  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  August,  1SC0.  JOHN  NORTON,  Hon.  Sec. 


ORPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  HAVERSTOCK  HILL, 

'  near  Hampstead,  for  Children  of  both  Sexes,  of  all  Denominations,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Fifty  Orphans  are  annually  admitted  into  the  School.  257  are  now  under  the  care  of  the 
Charity.  4oo  can  he  accommodated  when  the  present  building  is  enlarged.  1915  altogether 
have  been  received  ;  of  those,  65U  since  its  removal  to  Haverstock-liill  in  1847. 

Contributions  for  the  extension  of  the  Charity,  and  in  aid  of  the  general  expenses,  are 
respectfully  and  very  earnestly  solicited.  Annual  Governor’s  Subscription,  £1  is.;  Life 
Governor,  £lo  lo.s.  and  upwards.  For  a  Subscriber,  10s.  Od.  annually;  for  Life,  £5  5s.  All 
the  Books  and  Accounts  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Governors,  who,  with  the  Sub¬ 
scribers,  elect  the  Children. 

Office,  32,  Ludgate-hill,  E.O.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary. 


T'UITION  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. — A  Clergyman,  residing 

in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  healthy  districts,  desires  to  receive  TWO  PUPILS 
to  prepare  for  Oxford  or  the  Army.  For  terms,  &c.,  address  Presbyter,  care  of  Messrs. 
R.  Grant  and  Son,  Booksellers,  Edinburgh. 

Loch  and  River  Fishing,  and  occasional  Shooting,  are  afforded. 


'THE  CAMBRIDGE  VOLUNTARY.— A  Clergyman  residing 

near  Regent-street,  who  has  recently  passed  in  Honours  and  Hebrew,  is 
PREPARING  PUPILS  for  the  NEXT  EXAMINATION.  Terms,  £0  until  October. 
Gentlemen  are  also  prepared  for  entrance  to  the  University.— Letters  to  A.  Z.,  at 
Mr.  Booth’.',  t-st reet,  W. 


TTSHER,  SURREY.— SCHOOL  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen 

from  Eight  Years  old  and  upwards,  preparatory  to  the  Public  Schools,  the  Army, 
India,  and  other  Professions.  Drilling  and  Riding  (if  required)  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  Master.  SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  7th  SEPTEMBER.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Rev.  Charles  Clarke. 


1XEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.— The  School  having 

-L  '  been  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  and  the  premises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the  NUMBER  of  BOARDERS  not  on  the  Foundation.  The  Younger  Boys 
are  prepared  fur  the  Winchester  College  Election— the  Seniors  for  the  LTniversity.  Fur 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  28,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 


TYILBURN  COLLEGE,  31,  Priory-road —Miss  HUGHES 

has  a  FEW  VACANCIES.  A  liberal  table,  and  strict  attention  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  Pupils. 

The  following  Professors  in  attendance :  — German— Dr.  Bernays.  Italian— Signor 
Biaggi.  English  Language  and  Literature,  History,  and  General  Subjects— Fitzherbert 
Williams,  Esq.,  Reader  in  History  at  the  New  Polytechnic,  Regeru- street.  Pianoforte 
and  Singing—  PHILIP  Armes,  Esq.,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon,  Organist  and  Choir  Master  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  VVells-strect. 

Terms,  Sixty  Guineas  per  Annum  inclusive.  Highest  references. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Saturday  Review.” 

The  Government  College,  Benares. 
llth  June,  1800. 

Sir,— In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  my  Essay  on  “Christianity  contrasted  with  Hindu 
Philosophy,”  it  may  be  questionable  which  is  the  more  nefarious— yourself  or  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hincks,  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine .  I  think  you  yourself  arc  the  more  culpable, 
because  Dr.  Hincks,  subjected,  as  he  probably  long  has  been,  to  the  demoralizing  inlluenco 
of  the  pulpit,  in  which  one  may  make  misstatements  without  fear  of  interruption,  and 
may  utter  twaddle  without  its  being  considered  correct  for  any  one  to  ejaculate  “  Fudge,” 
has  a  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  his  dishonesty  which  an  anonymous  writer  like  your 
reviewer  cannot  plead.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Dublin  Magazine,  ex  posing 
the  iniquity  of  Dr.  Ilincks,  and  now  I  turn  to  your  own. 

At  p.  504  of  the  Saturday  Review ,  for  April  21st,  1860,  your  reviewer  lumps  my  Essay  (a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  you  by  the  publisher,  many  months  ago,  on  its  first  issue  from 
the  press)  with  another  Essay  on  the  same  subject;  and  he  words  his  leference  to  my 
hook  in  such  n  way  as  to  imply— and  certainly  so  as  to  convey  the  impression,  whether  lie 
intended  to  imply  it  or  not— that  my  work  is  stained  with  faults  which  he  imputes  to  other 
works.  I  challenge— and  defy— your  reviewer  to  substantiate  against  my  work  any  single 
one  of  those  faults  which,  with  great  clearness  nnd  perfect  justice,  he  charges  upon 
kindred  works,  if  you  demur  to  giving  my  challenge  insertion  gratis  1  lien  don’t  shabbily 
burke  it,  but  iusert  it  as  an  advertisement,  which  my  agent  and  publisher  (Mr.  Madden, 
3,  Leadenhall-street),  will  pay  for. 

I  defy  the  reviewer  to  show  that  in  any  way  whatever  my  Essay  falls  under  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  w liich  “must  of  necessity  be  written  to  suit  the  tastes  of  those  who  are  to 
make  the  award,  and  are  almost  certain  to  be,  as  it  were,  written  in  fetters."  My  Essay 
was  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  offend  every  missionary  in  India,  except  the  most 
enlightened,  inasmuch  as  it  contended  against  the  radical  vices  of  t lie  system  in  vogue, 
which  you  yourself  condemn;  and  thus  it  was  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  olfend  the 
clerical  prepossessions  of  those  who  1  knew  were  appointed  to  be  the  judges  of  the  compe¬ 
titive  essays.  Further,  it  took  the  part  of  the  Hindus  (and  of  Bishop  Berkeley)  against 
the  view  of  creation  suggested  by  the  proposer  of  the  Essay  himself.  So  much  for  my 
”  writing  in  fetters.” 

The  reviewer,  speaking  of  another  essay  as  furnishing  “a  good  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  subject  to  which  it  refers— difficulties  of  which  neither  the 
nature  nor  the  extent  are  understood  as  they  ought  to  be,”  goes  on  to  evince  a  really 
admirable  perception  of  the  nature  of  those  difficulties;  and  1  therefore  challenge  him— if 
he  be  as  honest  as  lie  is  acute  (or  whether  he  be  so  or  not)— to  show  where  I  have  failed  to 
understand,  or  omitted  to  indicate  faithfully,  any  one  of  the  difficulties  so  admirably 
exhibited  in  his  review.  Had  he  “cribbed”  my  Essay  in  order  to  write  his  article,  he 
could  scarcely  have  done  it  better;  and  what  I  think  would  he  a  dereliction  of  duty  on 
my  part,  would  be  my  allowing  your  admirable  Review  to  propagate,  without  defiant 
challenge,  the  impression  (which  would  not  he  your  coadjutor’s  impression  if  he  had  read 
my  Essay,  instead  of  lumping  it  with  others,  on  the  strength  of  its  title-page)  that  my 
labours  out  here  are  guitled— or  misguided— by  the  ignorant  and  unphilosophical  spirit, 
the  mischievousness  of  which,  where  it  does  exist  in  respect  to  the  case  of  the  Hindus, 
your  article  exposes  so  excellently  well. 

Your  article  concludes  with  the  remark  — "We  have  plenty  of  speeches,  plenty  of 
sermons,  plenty  of  subscriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Hindoos.  This  is  all 
good  in  its  way ;  but  one  thing  would  be  much  better— a  few  men  who  should  quietly  and 
candidly  rellect  on  the  question  what  it  is  that  they  propose  to  teach,  and  on  wlmt  grounds 
they  mean  to  put  it.”  1.  Sir,  am  one  who  have  thus  “  quietly  and  candidly  rellected  ”  for 
more  than  ten  years  here,  in  daily  converse  with  the  learned  of  Benares.  My  distinct 
statement  of  “  vvliat  I  propose  to  teach,  and  on  what  grounds  I  mean  to  put  it”— rather 
of  the  grounds  on  which  1  huve  put  it— has  been  for  months  in  your  hands,  and  you  lump 
it  with  all  that  is  aimless  and  unpractical,  because  it  came  out  as  a  Prize  Essay!  This  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  perspicacity  which  usually  marks  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

JAM LS  R.  l  ALLANT YNE. 


QUEEN  WOOD  COLLEGE,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants, 

Dunbridge  Station,  Salisbury  Branch,  S.W.R. 

GEORGE  EDMONDSON,  Principal. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics— Frederick  R.  Smith,  LL.D. 

Chemistry—  Dr.  Henry  Debus,  late  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  Professor  Bunsen, 
and  Chemical  Lecturer  in  the  Univ  ersity  of  Marburg. 

Classics  and  History- Daniel  Hughes,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Modern  Languages  and  Foreign  Literature—  Mr.  John  Haas,  from  M.  de  Fcllcnberg’s 
institution,  llofwyl,  Switzerland. 

German— Mr.  Nicholas  WegmUller,  from  M.  de  Fellenberg’s  Institution,  llofwyl, 
Switzerland. 

Practical  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c.— Mr.  Richard  P.  Wright. 

Drawing—  Mr.  Richard  P.  Wright. 

English— Mr.  Daniel  B.  Brightwell,  Mr.  Wm.  Trevor,  and  Mr.  Thornton  Wilton. 
Music*—  Mr.  William  Cornwall. 

Medical  Attendant— L.  O.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S,  and  L.R.C.P.,  Edinburgh. 


TERMS. 

For  Boys  under  Twelve  Years  of  age  ...  £45  per  Annum. 

„  above  Twelve  and  undei  Fifteen .  £55  „ 

„  above  Fifteen .  £05  „ 


Laundress  and  Sempstress,  £3  per  Annum  extra  (except  in  the  case  of  Two  or  moro 
1  upiiu  from  the  same  family,  when  this  ukarge  in  omitted). 


TO  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS.— PASSPORTS  and 

J-  VISES  PROCURED,  without  personal  attendance,  by  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 
Agent  (Successorto  Leigh  and  Co.),  4u7,  Strand.  N.B.— Circular  of  Instructions  Post  Free . 

TO  CAPITALISTS. — £1000  to  £1500. — An  Income  of  not  less 

J-  than  £600  per  Annum  may  be  insured  by  any  Gentleman  having  the  above  sum  at 
command.— Address  F.  Charkiere,  Esq.,  2,  Blandfurd-street,  Manchester-square. 


\\T ANTED,  a  HOUSE  in  the  neighbourhood  of  RUSSELL 

*  *  SQUARE,  or  FITZROY  SQUARE,  with  Three  Reception-rooms,  and  Rent  from 
£80  to  £lou  a  Year.  A  Room  on  the  Ground  Fluor,  nut  less  than  Twenty-four  feet  lung, 
indispensable.— Address,  stating  all  particulars,  X.  Y.  Z„  Post-ulfice,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
before  24th  August. 


TTY DROPATHY. — THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

J-J-  ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  reulete  with  every  comfort,  within  twenty 
minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  OPEN  fur  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 
The  latter  can  have  the  advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  The  site  is  nm  ivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


I IYDROPATHY. — SUDBIIOOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

-L-L  Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
“  Hydropathy ;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  BurJington- 
strwwt.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr,  J.  King. 
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TV'OETH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

IXCOBPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER  AHD  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


Capital— One  Killion. 


JTt'a  l  OfirfiS-l,  Princes  Street,  EdikM/HGU. 

DAVID  SMITH,  Manager.  I  JOHN  OOILVIE,  Secretary. 

London  Ojjice — 4,  New  Ban  k  Buildings,  Lotiibuiit. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

1860. 

POLICIES  EFFECTED  WITH  THIS  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PRESENT  YEAR 
WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SIX  YEARS’  BONUS  AT  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROPITS. 


The  Company  last  year  issued  605  Policies,  Assuring  £449,000. 

At  last  Investigation,  .'list  December,  1858,  the  ascertained  Profits  amounted  to  £130,000. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

6ECURITY.— The  Company  has  now  boon  established  for  Fifty  years;  and,  in  addition 
to  th«  Canital,  the  ACC  C  MCI  AT  El)  FI  NDS  AMOUNT  TO  £1, 031,454. 

DIVISION*  OF  PROFITS— The  luge  proportion  of  Ninety  ter  Cent,  is  allotted  t< 
Policies,  with  Profits. 

FREEDOM  FROM  RESTRICTION.— Certificates  are  issued  freeing  Policies  from  ai. 
restrictions  which  can  affect  their  Marketable  Value,  and  making  them  indisputable. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  specially  called  to  the  Double  Insurance  System- 
11  m.f  Premium  System— and  Assurance  and  Annuity  System— lately  adopted  by  this 
Office.  For  full  particulars,  reference  is  made  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company. 

Members  of  Volunteer  Corps  are  not  charged  additional  Premium. 


PIPE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Company  Insure  against  Fire  every  description  of  Property,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
Premium  corresponding  tv;  the  risk.  Rein  s  of  Buildings  also  Insured. 

Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  m;>v  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Hoad 
Office,  No.  04,  Puinc  K5-strei:t,  EDINBURGH,  or  any  of  the  Agents  in  the  Country. 

4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  It.  STRACHAN,  Secretary . 

London,  March,  lsflo. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

J-  I N 8 li  R A NCE  CO M PAN  Y. 

Offices : — 1.  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  20  and  21.  POULTRY,  LONDON; 

SHEFFIELD,  MANCHESTER,  GLASGOW,  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  AND  NEW  YORK. 

This  Company,  by  its  numerous  Boards  and  Agencies  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  America,  affords  peculiar  advantages  to  persons  effecting 
Fire  and  Life  Insurances. 

>  WTNTON  BOULT,  Secretary,  Liverpool. 
JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident.  Secretary. 


PROMOTED  BY  TI1E  MADRAS  IRRIGATION  AND  CANAL  COMPANY. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  IRRIGATION  AND  CANAL 

COMPANY. 

To  be  Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  with  Limited  Liability. 


First  Capital,  £2,000,000. 

With  power  to  increase  the  same. 

First  Issue,  £1,000,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £20  each. 

Deposit,  £1  per  Share. 


DIRECTORS. 

.Tames  Thomson.  Esq.,  Chairman,  \ 

Major-General  l  lnlip  Anslrnthor,  O.B.,  | 

The  Hon.  Philip  Ployed  I’.ouverie,  M.P.,  I  Chairman  and  Directors 

Lieut. -Colonel  John  Grimes,  l  of  the  Madras  Irrigation 

Lieut. -Col.  ‘William  Campbell  Onslow,  und  Canal  Company. 

General  s  r  George  Pulh-i  k,  G.C.B.,  F.R.G.9.,  &c.,  J 
Major-General  Westrop  Hopkins,  / 

Consulting  Engineer  — Colonel  J.  F.  Smith,  Madras  Engineers,  F.R.S., 
Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Co. 
AUDITORS— James  Honor,  Esf|.  (Messrs.  Small  and  Co.),  8,  Old  Jewry. 

„  Thomas  Quested  l  irmis.  Esq.,  Alderman,  &c. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouvcrie,  and  C'o.,  l,  Pall-Mall  East. 
Solicitor— John  Mackrell,  Esq.,  34,  Cannon-street  West. 
Secretary— John  Westwood,  Esq. 

OFFICES  :-27,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  works  selected,  with  the  approval  of  Government,  for  first  operations,  consist  of— 
Irrigating  ami  Navigable  Canals  throughout  the  rich  and  extensive  Deltas  of  Orissa  (in 
Lower  Bengal),  and  the  Districts  between  those  Deltas  and  the  Port  arid  City*of  Calcutta. 

These  works  have  been  already  investigated  by  Engineer  Officers  in  the  service  of 
Government,  of  known  ability  and  experience,  who  have'  pronounced  them  tube  amongst 
the  most  important,  and  in  promise  the  most  profitable  of  their  character  in  India;  in 
fact,  the  present  Secretary  of  state  for  India  in  Council  i  i  March  last  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  India  an  official  communication,  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of 
constructing  f  hese  \  cry  works,  and  suit  ing  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  prepared 
to  cany  t  cm  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  plans  and  estimates  were  approved  by  the  Local 
Governir  cut.  V  desire  to  see  ail  unguaranteed  company  established,  he  states, led  to  their 
concession  to  this  Company. 

The  main  sources  of  profit  will  he 

Firstly.— The  Sale  of  Water  to  the  Government,  for  the  Irrigation  of  Land. 

Secondly.— Tolls  levied  in  respect  of  the  use  of  the  Canals  and  'Water-ways  by  the 
Public. 


To  these  may  be  added  as  available  but  subsidiary  means  of  additional  returns  — 

1. — The  working  of  the  Canals  by  the  Company  by  the  conveyance  of  Passengers,  Animals* 

and  Goods  thereon. 

2. — Rent  and  other  Income  derived  from  Mills  and  Factories  established  on  the  banks  of 

the  various  channels. 

8.— Cultivation  and  Sale  of  Timber  and  other  produce  raised  upon  the  Land  of  the  Company. 
And, 

4.— The  supply  of  Water  for  general  purposes. 

Although  these  latter  are  now  put  fort  h  as  secondary  only,  they  should  by  no  means  be 
lost  sight  of,— the  first  of  them  has  la-on  already  ascertained  tube  highly  productive  in 
India,  and  by  the  official  accounts  of  the  existing  Canals  in  the  North-western  Provinces 
of  Bengal,  the  Profits  derived  from  Mills,  Timber  and  Bank  produce,  represent  a  large  per¬ 
centage  upon  outlay . 

The  following  returns  realised  by  the  Government  on  existing  works  of  Irrigation  in 
India,  w  ill  aib»rd  *  -nu-  idea  of  the  highly  remunerative  character  of  such  works,  if  selected 
with  ordinary  judgment. 

The  works  ch, unacted  with  the  Coleroon  River  cost  £21,700,  and  for  sixteen  years  returned 
a  net  profit  of  £H8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Tue  Fordwak  (.'anal  cost  £2700,  and  paid  £5000  in  the  first  year.  Another  canal  in  Scinde 
paid  ns  pci  --cut.  on  its  cost  during  the  first  year,  and  a  third,  which  cost  £30U0,  produced 
£no00  in  i  he  first  year. 

The  Western  Jumna  Canal  has  paid  £5  per  cent.,  ar.d  produced  a  clear  surplus  of 
£1/100, (, i,(i.  the  cost,  of  const  nu  t  ion  being  £>l,45s. 

The  works  in  Mai  warn  produced  a  return  ol‘  265  per  cent,  per  annum. 

These  are  not  exceptional  instances. 

Terms  of  a  very  f.v.  .•  nimble  character  have  been  arranged  with  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
the  basis  <  f  a  final  Agreement,  to  be  made  with  the  Government  of  India  at  Calcutta. 

It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  issue  of  capital  in  the  first  instance  1o  the  sum  of  £1,000,060, 
divined  into  5o, ooo  shares  of  cio  each,  and  to  take  u  first  deposit  of  £1  per  share  only,  with 
arm/  her  payment  of  £i  per  share  u  hen  the  final  agreement  has  been  concluded;  thus  will, 
it  is  niT.e\ ed,  suffice  to  supp-mt  effective  operaln  ns  for  1  lie  first  twelve  months.  Of  all 
Mibs.-queut  eal  s  fn  i  ;md  timel.'  notice  will  he  given  to  each  shareholder. 

A  lull  pr.c.,  ret  ns  ii  mi  f.-rm  «,f  application  for  shares  may  now  tie  had  upon  request  at  the 
n,'> oliin  ‘-7,  b'aniu  ii-strn  t,  E.C..  London;  or  at  the  Company’s  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Hansom,  Boiiver,. ,  n»rt  Su.  1.  PtUl-M;ill  East. 


EAST  INDIA  IRRIGATION  AND  CANAL  COMPANY, 

“T  (  "V  I- 1.  i.'l’,  EX'.— No  application  for  Shares  in  this  Company  will  be 

1  .afi‘n  iD* klDH'A)  -  li|1'  ‘^id  of  AUGUST,  I860,  immediately  after  which  the 

allotment  will  be  proceeded  with. 


By  order. 


JOHN  WESTWOOD,  Secretary. 


THE  HARROW  TONTINE  ASSOCIATION  (Limited)  is 

.  ♦  1  ann shed  t  *  remo\  e  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  Residences  at  Harrow.  Its  principle 
Is  to  divide  am.. ngst  Subscribers  of  £:.u  the  Rents  oHHouses  for  Life,  and  as  the  Lives  drop 
to  the  number  of  Houses  «  reeled  to  give  each  Shareholder  a  House  absolutely.  The  Profits 
on  Di visit  n  in i  i.luss  I  rue  e.stimateu  at  S.s0  per  cent.,  independent  of  the  Income  mean- 
m  hue.  (  Hass  J  V .  is  calculated  lur  Parents  as  a  means  of  provision  for  Children  under 
Twenty -one.  An  Ex  plana  <  i>r.\  1  rospectus  will  he  sent  on  application  to  C.  Cottekill, 
Esq.,  78,  Lombard-street,  Loudon. 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

LJL  Baron  Likbig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  bad  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Jessrs.  HARRINGTON  BARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
uglily  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  Cd.per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  Pci.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Pakkbb.  and  Co.,  r>*.  Pail  M.iii,  London,  s.w. _ 

|  CE  and  REFRIGERATORS  for  preserving  Ice  and  cooling 

ft-  wine,  Butter,  Cream,  Water,  Jellies,  ami  provisions  of  all  k  mis.  manufactured  by  the 
AENHAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY  (now  removed  to  lie,  8 1  rand,  W.G.),  <d' t  lie  best  make, 
md  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  No  agents  are  uppoinied  in  London  tor  the  sale  of  the 
Company’s  Ice  or  Refrigerators.  Pure  spring-water  ice,  in  blocks,  delivered  to  most  parts 
d'  town  daily,  aud  packae  s  of  2s.  0d.,  5s.,  '.is.,  and  upwards,  forw  arded  any  distance  into 
lie  country  by  “Goods”  train,  without  perceptible  waste.  Wine-coolers  Ice-cream 
Machines,  Ice  Planes  for  sherry-cobblers,  freezers,  nmn'd-,  Nc.  Detailed  printed  parti- 
ulars  may  be  had,  by  post,  on  application  to  the  WEN II AM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY, 
uo,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  _ _ 


DUY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

advice  of  our  late,  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
IOMPAN  Y  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  0,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


DROWN  AND  POLSON'S  PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

preferred  to  the  Lest  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Bluneiiinme, 
lake,  cVe.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  ol'  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
bates— “  1’h is  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.”  Paisley  and  London. 

ROYER’S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH.  SUCCULANTE, 

O  AROMATIC  MUSTARD,  &C.-Tbesv  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  the  Lancet,  in 
os  sanitary  anali/.ation  of  Articles  of  Food,  reported  so  favourably  of  their  purity  and 
vholesomcness,  are  to  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  the  United 
kingdom.  They  are  indispensable  with  Fish,  Meat.,  Game,  Poultry.  Ha.'. lies,  Stews,  and 
til  made  dishes;  impart  also  to  Chops,  Steaks,  und  Cull*  is,  a  most  delicious  liavour.— 
vVr  hole  sale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKVV  ELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Soho-squure,  London. 

NOTICE.— “BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.” 

I  EA  aud  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE” 

JiJ  is  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  to  he  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  every  variety 
of  dish. 

V  See  the  names  of  Lea  and  PERniNS  upon  every  Label ,  Dottle ,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London;  and  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  generally. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. _ 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ) 

LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest  success  in  cases  of 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 

GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Du.  d::  Jongh’8  Oil  is  equal  in  remed.ul  elleets  to  a 
quart  of  auy  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  beat,  so  it  is  likewise  far  the 
cheapest. 

Pafatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  _ 

Opinion  of  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  St.  George’s  Medical  School,  Superintendent  of 
the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  dec.  &c. 

“  I  consider  that  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  this  oil  are  secured  in  its  preparation 
by  the  personal  attention  of  so  goou  a  Chemist  and  intelligent  a  Pliy  sician  ns  Dr.  de  Jongh, 
who  has  also  written  the.  best  medical  treatise  on  the  Oil  with  wliien  I  am  acquainted. 
Hence  I  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  as  regards  genuineness  and  medicinal  efficacy. 

“8,  Saviie-row,  W.,  1st  August,  1859.”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  Ad.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  Os.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

-LvA-  77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Flute  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SI LYER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS, 
Confidently  recommended. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Double 

Thread. 

King’s. 

Lily. 

12  Table  Forks . 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  16  0 

£  8.  d. 

2  14  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  10  0 

2  14  0 

2  10  0 

2  14  0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1  7  0 

2  0  it 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1  7  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  10  0 

1  4  0 

1  4  0 

1  8  0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separa  tely  at  the  same  price. 

The  most  beautiful  and  varied  assortment  to  he  seen  anywhere,  of  Tea  and  Dinner 
Services,  Cruets,  Cruet  Frames,  Dish  covers,  Side-dishes,  Waiti  rs,  Tea- 
trays,  Fruit  Stands,  Epergnes,  &c„  the  Quality  excellent,  aud  the  Prices  most 
reasonable. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 
Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


LTANDSOME  BRASS  AND  IKON  BEDSTEADS.— HEAL 

and  SON’S  SHOW  ROOMS  contain  a  large  assortment  ol'  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable 
both  for  home  use  and  for  tropical  climates;  l  landsomc  Iron  Bedsteads  w  ith  brass  mount¬ 
ings  and  elegflnlly  Japanned;  Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  servants;  every  description  of 
Wood  Bedstead  that  is  manufactured,  in  main -gany,  birch,  vv.u nut-tree  woods,  polished 
deal  and  japanned,  all  fitted  with  bedding  and  furniture  complete,  as  well  as  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Bed-room  Furniture. 

ITEAL  AND  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

containing  Designs  and  Prices  of  loo  Bedsteads,  as  well  as  of  I5u  different  Articles  of 
Bed-room  Furniture, sent  free  by  post.— Heal  and  Son,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  1%,  Tottenham  Court -road,  W. 


}>  LIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— bee 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  i\m\Fi*lrt.  In  boxes,  is..  ]0;.Od.;  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  ol  PRICE’S  PATENT  CAN  1)1.1  COMPANY  (Limited) 


TV  EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING 

POWDER,  unrivalled  in  Destroying  Fie  is,  Bnes,  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every 
species  of  Insect,  und  harmless  to  animal  life,  bold  in  rackets,  is.  and  2s.  Od.  each 
(is.  Packets  sent  free  by  post  for  Fourteen  Stamps),  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist, 
79,  St.  Paul’s-churcliyard,  E.C. 


MR.  EDWARD  DAVIESON’S  EVER  LASTING  TEETH, 

of  such  EXQUISITE  BEAUTY  and  fitting  so  admiral)!.,  in  the  month,  1  hat  nature 
appears  to  have  made  good  the  ravages  ol  TIME  Dl  EASE,  or  ACCIDENT.  TioeTeith 
are  unparalleled  in  the  world,  and  so  exactly  resemble  nature  that  del »  el  ion  is  nil]  ossibie 
by  the  closest  olw-rur.  One  set  usually  la  ts  a  life-time  without  I  nr  t  her  trouble  or 
expense.  Mr.  Edward  Da  vie  son  particularly  invites  the  medical  profession  to  examine 
specimens  and  style  of  work  1  intiship. 

DAVIESON’S  LIQUID  ENAMEL  for  Stopping  Decayed  Teeth  is  ENAMEL  WHITE# 
and  lasts  for  ever  i  -r  Front  Teeth  it  is  invaluable,  <>iitir<  ;>  v  ,  ;•  axseding  all  those  pre¬ 
parations  which  discolour  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  in  nth. 

Charges  strictly  moderate.  Consultation  Free.  Attendance  from  Ten  till  Six. 

Mr.  EDWARD  DAVIE  SON,  Electric  Telegraph  Office,  4  is,  West  Strand,  London. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  Free  for  Two  Stamps. 


A  FINE  HEAD  OF  HATE,  WHISKERS,  OR 

dA  MOUSTACHE,  permanently  obtained  by  01. FRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
which  prevents  the  hair  turning  grey,  and  the  first  application  causes  it  to  curl  beauti¬ 
fully,  frees  it  from  scurf,  stops  it  from  falling  oil,  and  if  bald  soon  restores  it  again,  and 

Sroinotea  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Price  3-.  0.1.,  Os.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.— Ask  for  “  Oldridfce’a 
aim,”  No.  22,  Wellington-strcet,  Strand,  W.C. 
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GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BAKRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

A  A  beg  to  inli  rm  theii  1’ u  rons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  charnel  t*r,  and  i  *r  more  simple  windows— i?.r/.,  Grisaille, Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Gla/iugs;  also,  for  Murrjl  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 

TYCCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

Heraldic:  and  Mural  Painting  — Decorations  in  Fresco,  &e.  &e.— Gothic  Paper- 
hanging*.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

HARLAN  D  AND  FISH  Ell,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 

ORNAMENTS  FOIL  THE  DBAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

^  AN  D  1M\  I  XG-llOOM,  consisting  of  a  irreat  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Ink¬ 
stands.  Candlesticks,  inlaid  Tables,  A.\.  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Alabaster, 
Bronze,  &o..  manufac  tured  and  imported  by  J.  TENNANT,  14',),  Strand,  London. 

MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS.  — RODRIGUES’  Superior 
Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  lu(»;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size,  5 quires  for  (Ul. ; 
Superline  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream;  Sermon  Paper,  4s.  Gd.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally 

cheap. 

WE  DDT  NO  CARDS,  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  and  Invitations  to  the  CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER,  and  HALT.,  Printed  and  Slumped  in  Silver,  with  ARMS  or  CREST  in  the 
latest  f islu  >11.  CARD- PLATE  Hnr.-t  d ly  en... roved,  and  loo  Superfine  Cards  printed  for 
4s.  ttd. — Observe,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LON  DON,  two  doors  from  Sack vi lie-street. 

•  "fcXECHI  AND  BAZIN’S  DESPATCH  BOX-WRITING 

CASUS,  in  Russia  and  Morocco  Leather,  are  made  in  twenty  different  forms  and 
sizes,  fitted  with  i •  •  1 1  Bramah  and  Chubb  Locks;  also  others  ol' a  cheaper  description  ; 
ia  ices  vary  from  Cl  to  £.*»n.  Portable  Writing  and  Dressing  Cases,  Brush  Cases,  Courier 
Dugs,  Pie-Nic  Case:.,  \V  cker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Sporting  Knives,  Wine  and  Spirit 
f  lasks,  &c. — 112,  R  nt-sfreet,  W.,  and  4,  Leadephall-street,  E.C. _ 

©TOCKEN  and  CO.,  58,  Regent-street,  Quadrant,  beg  to  in- 

K-J  f  >rm  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that  they  have  now  on  Show  an  entirely  new 
STOCK,  wilii  all  the  recent  improvements  in  DRESSING  CASES  and  DRESSING  BAGS, 
Despatch  Buves,  Tourists’ Cases,  Reticules,  and  Carriage  Bags,  Mediaeval  Mounted  En¬ 
velope  Cases  in  various  styles,  Blotting  Books  and  Inkstands  en  suite,  Jewel  Cases,  Scent 
Caskets,  Backslides,  and  numerous  articles  in  pearl,  malachite,  tortoise-shell,  papier 
m-u  iie,  Xe.  Bibles  and  Church  Services,  mounted  in  ivory,  together  with  a  superior 
assortment  of  Stationery  of  every  description.  Wedding  Orders, ‘Visiting  and  Invitation 
Cards,  &<•.,  on  the  shortest  notice. 

CELLING  OFF.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

CASES,  &c. — Messrs.  BltlGGS  oiler  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  extensive  alterations  which  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  ami  Writing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes, Travelling 
Bazs.  Work  Boxes,  .level  Cases,  Inkstands,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  &e.  Ac.  Also,  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  &c. 

27,  Piccadilly,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hull.  Established  Forty  Years. 

J.  and  D.  NICOLL’S  ESTABLISHMENTS  for 

GENTLEMANLY  and  MODERATE-PRICED  CLOTHING. 

REGENT  STREET,  CORNRILL,  and  MANCHESTER. 

THE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

J-  or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114, 110, 118, 120,  REGENT  STREET,  W. ;  22,  CORN  HILL,  E.C.; 
and  10,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. 

-The  Nickerbocker,  the  Highland 

,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  ii  Chcval, 
with  much  novelty  ami  general  excellence,  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  144,  Regent-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  bo  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment. 

VISITORS  to  the  SEASIDE  and  TOURISTS  will  find 

v  much  ease  and  comfort  in  the  NEUTRAL-COLOURED  LOOSE  COAT,  fastened  by 
one  or  more  burtons,  with  Trousers  and  Vest,  all  of  one  material,  as  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  of  Regent-street  and  Cornhill.  They  recommend  also  a  Black  Velvet 
Coat,  and  for  gentlemen  seeking  a  kind  of  lm  t-dress  morning  coat,  a  fine  black  cloth  is 
specially  prepared.  This  garment  is  edged  with  braid  and.  cut  somewhat  as  a  riding-coat, 
and  is  getting  into  general  use. 

GLENN Y 

:  manutacturcrs  of 

THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WALSTCoATS,  India  Tweed  Suits,  Kashmir  Flannel 
Shirts,  and  Waterproof  Trunks.— N.B.  Lists  of  the  necessary  outfit  for  every  appointment, 
with  prices  of  each  article,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

TpLASTIC  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

J  VEINS  and  WEAKNESS,  of  a  VERY'  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support,  instruction}'  for  measurement  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by 
post  from  the  .Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  '’WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  SAY. 

pREED  AND  CUMBERLAND,  33.  CONDUIT  STREET, 

CORNER  OF  BOND  STREET,  W. 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND 
THE  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

ARTISTES  IN  DRAPING  TIIE  REAL  FIGURE. 

COURT,  DIPLOMATIC,  MILITARY,  AND  NAVAL  UNIFORMS. 

Practical  experience,  combined  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  external  anatomy  and  the 
definite  proportions  and  forms  of  the  human  figure,  give  them  confidence  in  soliciting 
patronage. 


II. 


CLOTHING  for  YOUTH, 

Dress,  L  ulies*  Travelling  Mantles, 


(  OUTFITS  FOR  INDIA.— THRESHER  and 

V/  (next  door  to  Somerset  House),  Strand,  the  original  and  exclusive  r 


pOAI 

price 


jS— BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

price  is  now  26s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13,  CVi  nhill,  E.C. ;  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street.  Biackfriars,  E.C.; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Giosvenor-plare.  Pimlico.  S. W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Beckham,  S.E. 


T3EDSTEADS, 

1  '  BUllTON  has  SIX 


BATHS,  and  LAMPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Mc’a.,.<*  B. Ms  toads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  -ulun.  1  d  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  propor¬ 
tionate  with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in 
this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from .  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  od.  to  £0  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderatem )  from .  0s.  Os.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY’  CATALOG U  E  may  Lc  had  gratis,  arid  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  Fi\e  Hundred  Illustrations  of  hi*  llinuited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders, 
Marble  (  himney- Pieces.  Kitchen  Ranges.  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns,  and  Kettles.  Tea 
Trays,  Clo'-Ks,  fable  Cutl.  ry,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Beadin','.  Bed-room  Furniture.  ,  c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Sixteen  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  39.  Oxford-street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  and  «,  New  man-street;  and  4,  5,  and  0, 
jfcrry’s-place,  London.— Est ahlished  1820. _ 

Gratis  and  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  One  Stamp,  No.  IV.  of 

T> ARTHES  AND  LOWELL’S  BI-MONTHLY  LIST  of 

A  '  newly-imported  POPULAR  FOREIGN  WORKS,  together  with  portions  of  their 
valuable  and  w ell-suiectcd  Stork  ■  I'  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  BOUND  BOOKS,  in  all 
departments  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

*.•  Persons  desirous  o  f  receiving  the  List  regularly  on  Publication ,  can  do  so  by  for- 
t carding  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Publishers. 

Also,  lately  published, 

BARTHES  AND  LOWELL’S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

of  their  stock  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS.  Royal  Svo  (680  pages),  boards,  8s. 

Barthes  and  Lowell,  Foreign  Booksellers,  1 4,  Great  M  irlborough-street,  London,  W. 

"ROOK  SOCIETIES,  TOWN  and  VILLAGE  LIBRARIES, 

and  READING  ROOMS,  in  every  part  of  i lie  C  .unt- y,  are  supplied  from  MUDIE’S 
SELECT  LIBRARY  with  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS,  ON  HIRE. 

Terms  of  Subscription fifteen  Volumes  at  one  Time  (all  New),  Five  Guineas 
per  Ann  CM.  and  Tinvv  Volumes  for  every  additional  Guinea.  Commencing  at  any  date. 

The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  be  given  to  every  Work  of  general  interest 
in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy',  Travel,  and  the  Higher  Class  of 
Fiction. 

The  present,  rate  of  increase  exceeds  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Volumes 
per  Ann  I’m,  consisting  chielly  of  Works  of  permanent  interest  and  value. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

509,  510.  and  511.  New  Oxford -street,  and  20,  21,  and  22,  Museum-street,  London  j 
74  and  76,  Cross-street,  Manchester;  and 45,  New -street,  Birmingham. 


LIST  OF  SURPLUS  BOOKS 

WITHDRAWN  from 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

AND  OFFERED  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  FOR  CASH. 

ggg”  The  Books  on  this  Libt  are  offered  at  low  Prices  for  Cash 
only, — Payment  should  therefore  he  made ,  in  every  instance ,  WHEN  the 
order  is  given. 


TwoVols.  ... 
Tlireo  Vuls. 


Svo. 


Tim  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Three  Vein . 

Castle  Richmond,  by  Am  Imny  Trollope.  Three  Vols. 

Adam  Bede,  by  George  Eliot.  Three  s  ols. 

A  Lady’s  Tour  roiun.  Monte  Roan . 

Atkinson,  T.  W.  Travels  in  bilu rut 
Bateman,  J.  Life  ol‘  Bishup  Wilson. 

Bertrams,  The, by  Amnuny  Trollope. 

.Biographies,  by  Lora  Macaulay 
Brooks,  Shirley.  The  Gordian  Knot. 

Brookes,  llemy.  The  Fot  1  of  Quality.  TwoVols 

Buckie,  D .  T.  History  of  Civilization.  \ul.  1.  . 

Burgoo,  J.  \V.  Life  el  P.  F.  Tytlcr 

Campbell,  T.,  Memoirs  of,  by  Gyrus  Redding.  Two  Vols. 

Carlisle,  Loul.  Diary  in  Eastorn  Waters  ...  . 

Catherine  11.,  Memoirs  of,  by  Alex.  Herzen 

Clayton,  Capt.  Personal  .Urinous  of  Charles  II.  Two  Vols.. 

( lob  bold,  R.  H.  Piet  uros  oi  t  he  Chinese  . 

Colletta,  p.  History  ol‘ Naples.  TwoVols. . 

Cousin  Stella,  by  the  Author  of  “  Violet  Bank.”  Three  Vuls. 
Croker,  J.  W.  Essays  on  the  French  Revolution  . 

Cummiug,  Dr.  The  Great  Tribulation . 

Darwin,  C.  On  the  Origin  of  Species 
Dickens,  Charles.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
D’lstria,  Countess.  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  Two  Vols 

Domenech,  The  Abb<5.  Travels  in  Texas  . 

Doran,  Dr.  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  . 

Edwards,  W.  Personal  Adventures  in  India  . 

Ellet,  Mrs.  Lives  of  Celebrated  Women  Artists . 

Ellis,  YV.  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  ... 

Farley,  T.  L.  Two  Years  in  Syria 

Ferrier,  J.  P.  Caravan  Journeys  in  Persia . 

Fitzheroeri,  Mrs.  Memoirs  . 

Forster,  John.  An  cat  of  the  Five  Members 

Frazer,  Gol.  Letters  from  t lie  Peninsula 

Freer,  W.  Al.  Court  and  Times  of  Henry  III.  Three  Vols. 

Friends  in  Council.  New  Senes.  Tw o  Vols. . 

Froebel,  J  aims.  Travels  in  Central  America  . 

Fronde,  J.  A.  History  of  England.  \  ols.  111.  and  IV. 
Fullariun,  Lady.  Memoirs  oi  lim  Countess  Bormevai 
Gaskoli,  Mrs.  Round  the  Sola.  TwoVols. 

Geoffrey  Ilamlyn,  by  Henry  Kingsley.  Three  Vols. 

Grattan,  T.  C.  Civilized  America.  TwoVols. 

Gubbins,  M.  R.  The  Mutinies  in  Oiulli. 

Guizot,  F.  Memoirs.  Vols.  1.  and  11.  . 
llarford,  J.  b.  Life  of  Michael  Angelo.  TwoVols. 

Hastings,  Lord.  Private  Journals.  Two  Vols. 

Head,  Sir  F.  Descriptive  Essays.  Two  Y'ols. 

Hudson,  \V.  S.  R.  Twelve  Years  in  India 
Houdin,  Robert,  Memoirs  of.  TwoVols. 

Howitt,  W.  Man  ol  the  People.  Three  Vols. 

Interpreter,  The,  by  Capt.  VI  h,\ te  Melville  . 

Ivors,  by  Miss  Sewell.  TwoVols...  ... 

Jealfreson,  J.  C.  Novels  and  Novelists.  TwoVols. 

Jephsou,  J.  M.  Walking  Tour  in  Brittany 

Jerruld,  Douglas,  Life  of  ...  . 

Jowett,  W.  On  the  Thessalonians,  &c.  TwoVols. 

Kane,  Paul.  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  in  America . 

Kuvanagh,  Julia.  A  Year  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  TwoVols. 

Kaye,  J  .  YV.  Christianity  in  India  . 

Kean,  Charles,  Theatrical  Times  of.  Two  Vols . 

Kelly,  W.  Life  in  Victoria  in  1858.  TwoVols. 

King,  Rev.  b.  W.  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Alps  . 

Kingsley,  Charles.  Miscellanies.  Two  Vols.  . 

Kohl,  J.  G.  Wanderings  round  Lake  Superior 
Laird  of  Norlaw,  The,  by  Mi  s.  Oiipliani.  Throe  Vols. 

Lennox,  Lord  W.  Sporting  Life.  TwoVols.  . 

Lewes,  G.  H.  Sea-side  Studies  .  . 

Life,  A,  lor  a  Liie,  by  .Miss  Mulock.  Three  Tula. 

Little  Tour  in  Ireland . 

Livingstone,  David.  Travels  in  Africa . 

Lucy  Oroftou,  by  Mrs.  Olipfiant  . 

McCnusland,  Dr.  Last  Days  of  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
Muekay,  Dr.  Life  and  Liberty  in  America.  Two  Vols.  . 
Marsh  man,  J.  C.  Lives  ol  Carey  ami  JMarslunan.  TwoVols. 

Masson,  David.  Life  of  Milton.  Yul.  1.  . 

Meg  of  Elibank 

Mchdip  Anna. s.  Recollections  of  Hannah  More 

Mezzoianti,  Cardinal,  Memoirs  of..  . 

Molesworth,  Miss.  The  Great  Experiment.  Three  Vols. 
Mollhausen,  B.  Journey  to  the  Pacific.  Two  Vuls. 

Mulock,  Dinah  M.  Poems . 

Murray.  Mrs.  An  Artist’s  Life  in  Morocco.  Two  Vols  . 

Nelson,  Robert,  Life  of,  by  Secretan  . 

N  icliolls,  H.  G.  The  Forest  of  Dean  . 

Norman  by.  Lord.  A  Year  of  Revolution.  TwoVols.  ... 
Orleans,  Duchess  of.  Memoirs 

Purdue,  Miss.  Episodes  of  French  History.  Two  Vols... 
Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  by  the  Alpine  Club 
Poleimmpton,  Rev.  11.  b.  Memoirs  .... 

Queen  of  Hearts,  The,  by  Wilkie  Collins.  Three  Vols. 
Rachel,  Madame,  Memoirs  of.  TwoVols. 

Raw linsori,  George.  Bampton  Lectures 

Realities  of  Paris  Life.  Three  Vols . 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson . 

Ron<5e  of  France,  Memorials  of  . 

Richardson,  James.  Travels  in  Morocco.  TwoVols.  ... 

Right  at  Last,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  . 

Roadside  Sketches,  by  Three  Travellers 

Rose,  George.  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  Two  Vol6. 

Rot  toil,  J.  E.  W.  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi . 

Rural  Life  in  Bengal . 

Sala,  G.  A.  A  Journey  due  North . 

Santoi  d,  J.  L.  Studies  of  the  Great  Rebellion  . 

Sefiimmelpenninek,  Mrs.,  Life  of . 

Scouring  of  the  White  Horse  . 

Season  Ticket.  The,  by  Sam  Slick . 

Self  Help,  by  Samuel  smiles  . 

Semi-Detached -House,  The .  . 

Seven  Years,  by  Julia  Kavanagli.  Three  Vols.  . 

Shelley  Memorials,  by  Lady  Shelley 

Sleeman,  W.  H.  Journey  through  Oude.  TwoVols. 

Smith,  T.  Asshoton,  Reminiscences  of  ...  . 

Smyth,  C.  1'.  Ascent  of  Teueritle 
Stowe,  Mrs.  The  Minister’s  Wooing.  Best  Edition 
Strickland,  A.  Old  Friends  aud  New  Aouaintaiiees 
Sylvan  Holt  s  Daughter,  by  lluline  Lee.  Three  Vols. 

Tempsky,  G.  F.  Adventures  in  Mexico  . 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Idylls  of  the  King . 

Through  Norway  with  a  Knapsack  . 

Trollope,  T.  A .  Decade  ol  Italian  Women.  Two  Vols. 

Tronson,  J.  M.  Voyage  to  Japan  . 

Trust  and  Trial,  by  Mary  Ilowitt 
Tapper,  M.  F.  Stephan  Langton.  TwoVols. 

Ursula,  by  Miss  Sewell.  TwoVols.  . 

Uwi  ns,  Thomas,  Life  of.  TwoVols.  . 

Wellington’s  Indian  Despatches.  Vol.  1. 

When  the  Snow  Falls.  TwoVols. 

White,  James.  History  of  Franco  to  1848 
Wilson,  James.  Memoir  of,  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
Wingfield,  W.  F.  T  mr  in  Dalmatia 
Winter,  (’.  T.  Six  Months  in  British  Burraah 
Wiseman,  Dr.  Recollections  of  the  Popes 

Woman's  Temptation.  Three  Vols.  . 

Wroxall.  Lascelles.  The  Armies  of  Europe  .. 

Year  after  Year,  by  the  Author  of  “  Paul  Ferrol”  .. 

Yuuge,  C.  D.  Life  of  Wellington.  TwoVols. 
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And  many  other  Works  of  the  Present  Season ,  Lists  of  which  may  le 
obtained  on  application . 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON;  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER ;  ANM 
NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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Just  published,  in  Fcap.  Sro,  price  Os.  cloth, 

T>OEMS.  By  Archer  Gurney.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman-,  and  Roberts. _ 

GRECIAN  HISTORY  FROM  PLUTARCH’S  LIVES. 

Just  published,  in  One  Vol.,  Fcap.  Sro,  with  It  IVoodcut  Illustrations,  price  6s.  cloth, 

('REEK  HISTORY  from  THEMISTOCLES  to 

*  J  ALEXANDER,  in  a  Series  of  Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  II. 
Clough,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  THOMSON’S  “  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT." 

A  New  Edition,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  Od.  cloth, 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  NECESSARY  LAWS  OF 

XJl.  THOUGHT:  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  William  Thomson,  D.D., 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen;  Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford ;  Preacher  to  the 
Hou.  So c.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  improved. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEA-SIDE  AND  THE 
COUNTRY. 


MR,  SIMEON’S  STRAY  NOTES  ON  FISHING  AND 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  With  Illustrations  . 7s.  Otl. 

‘  Written  in  a  hearty  and  sportsmanlike  Rpirit  and  breathing  freshly  of  the  river, 

and  abounding  in  quaint  and  piquant  anecdote . sound  practical  information 

at  once  profitable  to  the  tyro  and  entertaining  to  the  proficient.”— Literary  Gazette. 

MR.  KINGSLEY’S  GLAUCUS  ;  OR,  THE  WONDERS  OF 

THE  SHORE.  With  beautifully  Coloured  Illustrations .  Third  Edition,  7s.  Od. 

“One  of  the  most  charming  works  on  Natural  History.”— Annals  of  Natural 
History. 

"  its  pages  open  up  a  thousand  sources  of  unanticipated  pleasure,  and  combine 
amusement  with  instruction  in  a  very  happy  and  unwonted  degree,”  —  Eclectic 
Review. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  ALFRED  WILLS. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  Svo,  with  Twelve  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone  by  Hanliart,  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills,  and  Two  Maps,  price  12s.  Od.  cloth, 

“DHE  EAGLE’S  NEST”  in  the  VALLEY  of  SIXT; 

a  Summer  Home  among  the  Alps:  together  with  some  Excursions  among  the 
Great  Glaciers.  By  ALFRED  Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author  of  “  Wanderings  among  the  High  Alps.” 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  Svo,  price  12s.  Gd.  cloth, 

QECOND  SERIES  of  “VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.” 

^  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 


By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King 

“  A  pleasanter  and  more  suggestive  volume 
we  have  seldom  met.”— Critic. 


“This  Second  Series  of  the  ‘Vicissitudes’ 
forms  a  duplicate  to  the  novelty  and  charm 
of  the  first.”— Illustrated  London  News. 
The  FIRST  SERIES,  Fourth  Edition,  price  12s.  Od.,  may  also  be  had. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


In  October  will  be  published,  in  Royal  Svo,  with  Photographic,  Chromolithographic,  and 
Xylogrnphic  Illustrations,  in  covers  containing  Two  Medallions  from  the  Antique,  and 
with  gilt  edges,  price  42s. 


PpEDALUS  ;  or,  the  Causes  and  Principles  of  the  Excellence 

of  Greek  Sculpture.  By  Edward  Falkener,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna, 
and  of  the  Archaeological  Institutes  of  Rome  and  Berlin;  Editor  of  the  “Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,”  a  New  Edition  of  which,  Two  Vols.  in  One,  Imperial  bvo,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  price  42s.,  will  likewise  be  published  in  October. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 


pOLONNA,  A  TALE  OE 

By  Gerard  Leigh. 

“  Gerard  Leigh  has  imagination,  a  good 
deal  of  fancy,  a  warm  glow  and  light  of 
passion,  a  fine  sense  of  the  music  of  words, 
and  a  large  amount  of  expression,  ‘  Colonna’ 
is  a  story  of  love,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  told 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  sometimes  with 
no  little  power  and  beauty.”— Daily  News.  I 
London  :  Longman,  Green, 


SICILY ;  and  other  Poems. 

“  We  are.  rarely  attracted  by  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  virgin  muse  as  we  have  been  by 
Gerard  Leigh’s.  ‘Colonna’  is  a  mirror  of 
Italian  summer,  with  its  sunshine  and  its 
storm ;  its  gorgeous  skies,  its  radiant  vales, 
its  glowing  blossoms,  and  its  luscious  fruits. 
The  lyre  is  struck  as  by  a  master’s  hand, 
and  the  whole  poem  is  pregnant  with  life 
and  intense  reality.”— John  Bull. 

Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  price  5s. 

THE  LEGAL  PROMPTER,  or  STATUTE  INDICATOR; 

being  a  Compilation  for  Immediate  Reference  to  Statutes  most  in  Use.  By  II.  Walter 
Ibbotson. 

“  I  have  already  made  use  of  it,  and  shown  it  to  several  of  the  Bar,  and  it  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  most  useful.”— A  Mgr.  Compton,  Esq .,  Tax  Off. 

“A  very  useful  adjunct  to  every  legal  library,  and  very  valuable,  not  onlv  to  the  legal 
profession,  but  to  all  persons  wishing  for  a  reference  to  any  of  the  Statutes.”—  JVm.  Ore/  end, 
Esq.,  Q.C. 

_  London:  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  AQUARIUM.— LLOYD’S  PRACTICAL  INSTRUC- 

,  ,  TIONS  and  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  102  Pages  and  101  Engravings  for  21  Stamps. 

Apply  direct  to  W.  Alford  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  London,  W. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 

J ust  published,  price  4s.  elegantly  hound, 

TIME  THE  AVENGER,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

-L  W.  R.  Neale,  Esq.  J 

_ _ London :  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Paterno.stcr-row.  ^ 


This  day  is  published,  Three  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  price  £1  11s.  Od. 

A  NCIENT  DANISH  BALLADS.  Translated  from  the 

-LjL-  Originals,  with  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  R.  C.  Alexander  Prior,  M.D. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14.  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London; 

_ _ and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 


BAVIESON  ON  THE  TEETH. 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling ;  free  by  post  for  Fourteen  Stamps, 

HANDBOOK  TO  YOUTH,  BEAUTY.  AND 

Kl'.MNEMENT:  beins;  an  Essay  on  the  “Teeth  ami  Complexion.”  By  Edward 
DaVieson,  Surgeon  Dentist,  Electric  Telegraph  OIllco,  44.S,  West  Strand,  London. 

“  This  little  work  will  he  found  most  important  to  all  who  desire  a  line  set  of  teeth  and  a 
brilliant  complexion.”— Vide  Times,  August  10th,  lxoo. 

_ London ;  Holyoake  and  Co„  147,  Fleet-street;  and  all  Booksellers. 

In  use  at  Eton,  Westminster,  Harrow,  Cheltenham  College,  Christ's  Hospital,  St.  Paul's 
Merchant  Taylors',  City  of  London  School,  Greenwich  Hospital  School,  Edinburgh 
Academy,  &c.  ® 

I)ELILLE’S  NEW  GRADUATED  COURSE:— 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  VOLUME  I.  Edited  by 

David  Masson  . 7s.  Od. 

Published  Monthly,  price  One  Shilling.  No.  X.  now  ready. 

OUR  YEAR.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax.”  A  Child’s 

Book  in  Prose  and  llhyme.  With  numerous  Illustrations . . 5s. 

“  Just  the  book  we  could  wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  child  ....  it  is  written 
in  such  an  easy,  chatty,  kindly  manner.”— English  Churchman. 

MB.  HENBY  KINGSLEY’S  BECOLLECTIONS  OF 

GEOFFRY  HAMLYN.  Second  Edition . . Gs. 

MB.  WESTLAND  MABSTON’S  NOVEL— “A  LADY  IN 

HER  OWN  RIGHT” .  10s.  Od. 

“A  perfect  masterpiece  of  chaste  and  delicate  conception,  couched  in  spirited  and 

eloquent  language,  abounding  in  poetical  fancies . Seldom  have  we  met  with 

anything  more  beautiful,  perfect,  or  fascinating  than  the  heroine  of  this  work.”— 

Leader. 

ARTIST  AND  CR  AFTSMEN.  A  NOVEL.  10s.  6d. 

“  There  are  many  beauties  which  we  might  have  pointed  out,  but  we  prefer  coun¬ 
selling  our  readers  to  read  the  book  and  discover  for  themselves.” — Literary  Gazette. 

GEORGE  BRIMLEY’S  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark, 

M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait .  5s. 

DR.  WHEWELL’S  PLATONIC  DIALOGUES  FOR 

ENGLISH  READERS.  Yol.  I.,  Second  Edition,  7s.  Od.  .  Vol.  II.,  0s.  Oil. 

MR,  HENRY  LUSHINGTON’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

ITALIAN  WAR,  184S-9 .  Os.  (Id. 

DR.  GEORGE  WILSON’S  FIVE  GATEWAYS  OF 

KNOWLEDGE  (The  Five  Senses) .  . 2s.  0d.;  People’s  Edition,  Is. 

PROFESSOR  MASSON  ON  THE  BRITISH  NOVELISTS 

AND  THEIR  STYLES .  7s.  Od. 

PROFESSOR  MASSON’S  ESSAYS;  CHIEFLY  ON 

ENGLISH  POETS  .  12s.  6d. 

YES  AND  NO;  OR,  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  GREAT 

CONFLICT.  Three  Vols .  31s.  Od. 

BLANCHE  LISLE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Cecil 

1 1  OMR  .  4s.  0(1. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE;  AND 
23,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


13,  Great  Marlborough-utbebt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 

- - 

TRAVELS  in  the  regions  of  the  amoor, 

j-  and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA; 
with  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis,  and  the  Munjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz, 
Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and  Uelyaks.  By  T.  VV.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.lt.G.S.,  Author  of 
“  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty.  With  Eiglity- 
three  Illustrations  and  Map,  by  Arrowsmith,  £2  2s.  elegantly  bound. 

“A  noble  work.  The  entire  volume  is  admirable  for  its  spirit,  unexaggerated  tone,  and 
the  mass  of  fresh  materials  by  which  this  really  new  world  is  made  accessible  to  us. 
Mr.  Atkinson  takes  rank  with  the  most  daring  of  explorers,  and,  as  a  writer,  is  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  for  lucidity,  picturesqueness,  and  power.”— Atheuaum. 

A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  MEER  ALI 

MOOlt AD,  with  WILD  SPORTS  in  the  VALLEY  of  the  INDUS.  By  Capt.  Langley, 
late  Madras  Cavalry.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  Illustrations. 

“Captain  Langley’s  interesting  volumes  will  doubtless  attract  the  attention  they 
deserve  on  account  of  their  political  and  commercial  importance,  and  as  they  are  full  of 
incident  connected  with  the  sports  of  that  portion  of  British  India  in  which  he  was  resi¬ 
dent  with  Meer  Ali  Moracl,  they  will  be  as  agreeable  to  tho  sportsman  and  general  reader 
as  to  the  politician.”— Messenger. 


THE  BEGINNER’S  OWN  FRENCH  BOOK.  -2s. 
EASY  FRENCH  POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  23. 
FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  58. 01. 

REPERTOIRE  DES  PROSATEURS.  0s.  Od. 
MODELES  DE  POESIE  Os. 

_ IV ii  ITT. v  K ;  r  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 


Q.EOLOGICAL  MAPS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MURCniSON .-GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  with  all  the  Railways, 
according  to  the  most  Recent  Researches.  By  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  DC'L 
ac”  Dii'cctor-OeneriU  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland! 
Fourth  Edition.  Size.  IS  inches  by  14;  scale,  23  miles  to  1  inch.  Price  on  ouo 
sheet,  5s. ;  mounted,  in  case,  7s. 

RAMS  A  \  .—GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  By  Andrew  C.  Ramsay' 
l  .K.s.  and  G.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Erofessor  of  Geology  at  the  Government  School  of  Mines.  Scale,  12  miles  to  1  inch  • 
size,  30  inches  by  42.  Price  25s.  in  case ;  30s.  on  roller, 
t  i  «maPs.  the  novice  iif  this  country  will  find  the  guide  he  requires  in  the  beau- 

form  tim  r^,n.n~laAld  ,ai,ld  Wales’  h-v  Professor  Ramsay,  which  contains,  in  a  condensed 
ttv  :,,  V,  ?,1  "f  tho  labours  of  many  men  continued  through  half  a  century.  It  has  all 
t!m.t  ' Ti,f  KS°nerie8,  ls  excellently  coloured,  and  of  a  scale  just  largo  enough  to  be  dis- 
from ‘ i t  s  smSlei!  Sl.£  llu(‘erick  L  Muichison,  is  equally  good  in  execution,  but, 

July1  i859SCale’  n°l  qmte  Su  serviceable  as  that  of  Professor  Ramsay.”—  Quarterly 

_ London:  Edward  Stanford,  0,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 

THvTtwD’~fwSATUIT0US  REGISTRY  of  TUTORS 

in  \Ve I h n setum- street ^st rn mf’ °  ENGAGEMENTS  is  kept  at  the  “CRITIC''  (Mice. 
Re  k  i  strati  on  or  Secret,  pi'-blV5hed  111  tlmt  Weekly.  No  charge  for 

^fetter  The  “Critic 'Ml  nohn  i6' a Slx  Po*taKe  Stamps  must  bo  enclosed  with  inquiries 

&  #;?  Si-xpcnce  a  Copy' orencWre 


TVILMORE  CATHEDRAL.  —  ALNWICK  CASTLE— 

-IV  “THE  BUILDER"  nfTFUS  tuv  A  ,v.  t/AO  LUEj. 


Fountains  -  Woi  ks  in  Ireland  -  The ll57„V,r,I"“11.?; 
Appraisers  —  The  Size  of  Rain-Pipes  —  Institution  of  (leei'W* f  •  Suiweyors  and 
Building  News—  Provincial  News— Competition's,  &c.  °f  Meclmnlcal  Engineers  —  Church- 

Office,  1,  York-etreet.  Coveut-garden ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


«IX  MONTHS  IN  REUNION:  a  Clergyman’s  Holiday,  and 

How  He  Passed  It.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Beaton,  M.A.  Two  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

A  SUMMER  RAMBLE  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS,  with 

J1  SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CASHMERE.  Edited  by  MOCN- 
tajnekr.  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 


THE  HEW  NOVELS,  NOW  READY, 

1\J IGHT  AND  DAY.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile. 

Three  Vols. 

I  G  H  CHURCH.  Two  Volumes. 

“This  is  a  work  of  power  and  ability.  There  is  originality  in  the  plot,  vigour  in  the 
style,  and  interest  in  the  characters  ;  and,  moreover,  a  tone  of  candour,  fairness,  and 
moderation  to  opponents  seldom  met  with.”— Sum, 

JJOND  AND  FREE.  By  the  Author  of  “Caste,”  &c. 

A  clever  and  interesting  novel.  It  has  great  power,  and  tho  story  is  well  sus- 
tamed.”— Literary  Gazette. 

T.ORD  FITZWARINE.  By  Scrutator,  Author  of  “The 

Master  of  the  Hounds,”  &c.  Three  Vols.,  with  Illustrations. 

rp  HE  B  O  A  D  TO  H  O  N  O  U  E.  Three  Volumes. 

( Next  week.) 


This  day,  Fcap.  Svo,  boards,  fancy  wrapper,  price  2s. 

rPHE  DIABY  OF  A  JUDGE :  compiled  from  the  Hote- 

Book  of  a  recently-deceased  Judge. 

This  extraordinary  collection  of  Memoranda,  made  during  a  life  spent  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  ot  the  law,  possesses  features  of  interest  at  once  absorbing  and  true  while  they 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  aunals  of  romance;  thus  demonstrating  tlmt  “truth  is  stranger 
thau  fiction.” 


New  Edition,  price  2s„  dedicated  to  Inspector  Field.  Fcap  8vo 

^HE  DETECTIVE’S  NOTE-BOOK. 

London :  Ward  and  Lock,  15S,  Floot-streot. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S 

CLASS  BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


I.  ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 
ARITHMETIC.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Barnard  Smith, 

M.A.  New  Edition  (1859),  34.8  pp.  Answers  to  all  the  Questions.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  Od. 

KEY  to  the  above.  290  pp.  (1856.)  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 
ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA  in  their  PRINCIPLES  and 

APPLICATIONS.  With  numerous  Examples,  systematically  arranged.  By  Barnard 
Smith,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition  (1800),  090  pp.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  Od. 

EXERCISES  in  ARITHMETIC.  By  Barnard  Smith. 

Part  I.  Crown  8vo  (I860),  48  pp.,  is.  Part  II.  will  be  published  in  September. 
Answers  issued  separately. 

ARITHMETIC  in  THEORY  and  PRACTICE.  For  Advanced 

Pupils.  By  J.  Bbook  Smith,  M.A.  Part  I.  104  pp.  (I860.)  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Od. 

A  SHORT  MANUAL  of  ARITHMETIC.  By  C.  W.  Under- 

wood,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  Fcp.  Svo,  limp  cl.,  2s.  Od. 

ALGEBRA.  For  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  I.  Tod¬ 

hunteb,  M.A.  490  pp.  (1858.)  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Od. 

II.  TRIGONOMETRY. 

INTRODUCTION  to  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  For  the 

use  of  Schools.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.  Second  Edition  (1S47).  Svo,  5s. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  For  Colleges  and  Schools.  By 

I.  Todhunteb,  M.A.  272  pp.  (1859.)  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  For  Colleges  and  Schools. 

By  I.  Todhunteb,  M.A.  112  pp.  (1859.)  Crown  Svo,  4s.  Od. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  With  a  numerous  Collection  of 

Examples.  By  R.  D.  Beasley,  M.A.  100  pp.  (1858.)  Crown  Svo,  8s.  Od. 

PLANE  and  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  With  the 

Construction  and  Use  of  Tables  of  Logarithms.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.  Ninth 
Edition,  240  pp.  (1857.)  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

III.  MECHANICS  AND  HYDROSTATICS. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  MECHANICS.  With  a 

Collection  of  Examples.  By  S.  Parkinson,  B.D.  288  pp.  (1855.)  Crown  Svo,  9s.  Od. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE  of  MECHANICS  and  HYDRO- 

STATICS.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  no  pp.  (1851.)  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  With  numerous 

Examples  and  Solutions.  By  J.  B.  Phear,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  150  pp.  (1857.) 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  Gd. 

ANALYTICAL  STATICS.  With  numerous  Examples.  By 

I.  Todhunteb,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  830  pp.  (1858.)  Crown  Svo,  10s.  Od. 

DYNAMICS  of  a  PARTICLE.  With  numerous  Examples. 

By  P.  G.  Till,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Steele,  M.A.  S04  pp.  (1850.)  Crown  Svo,  10s.  Od. 

A  TREATISE  on  DYNAMICS.  By  W.  P.  Wilson,  M.A. 

170  pp.  (1850.)  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

IV.  ASTRONOMY  AND  OPTICS. 

PLANE  ASTRONOMY.  Including  Explanations  of  Celestial 

Phenomena  and  Instruments.  By  A.  R.  Grant,  M.A.  128  pp.  (1850.)  8vo,  0s. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  LUNAR  THEORY. 

By  H.  Godfray,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  119  pp.  (1859.)  Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  OPTICS.  By  S.  Parkinson,  B.D.  304  pp. 

(1859.)  Crown  8vo,  10s.  Od. 

V.  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

GEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  on  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

With  a  Collection  of  Examples.  By  W.  H.  Drew,  M.A.  121  pp.  (1857.)  4s.  Od. 

PLANE  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY  as  applied  to  the 

STRAIGHT  LINE  and  the  CONIC  SECTIONS.  By  I.  Todhunteb,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  310  pp.  (1858.)  Crown  Svo,  10s.  Od. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  CONIC  SECTIONS  and 

ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  By  G.  H.  Puckle,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  204  pp.  (1856.) 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  of  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  of  THREE 

DIMENSIONS.  With  the  Results.  Collected  by  I.  Todhunteb,  M.A.  70  pp.  (1858.) 
Crown  8vo,  4s. 

VI.  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  With  numerous 

Examples.  By  I.  Todhunteb,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  404  pp.  (1855.)  Cr.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  and  its  APPLICATIONS. 

With  numerous  Examples.  By  I.  Todhunteb,  M.A.  26S  pp.  (1857.)  Cr.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  By 

Ghobge  Boole,  F.R.S.  480  pp.  (1859.)  Crown  svo,  14s. 

VII.  PROBLEMS  AND  EXAMPLES. 

A  COLLECTION  of  MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS  and 

EXAMPLES.  With  Answers.  By  II.  A.  Morgan,  M.A.  190  pp.  (1858.)  Cr.  8vo,  0s.  6d. 

SENATE-HOUSE  MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS.  With 

Solutions 

1848-51.  By  Ferrefs  and  Jackson.  8vo,  15s.  6d. 

1848-51.  (Riders.)  By  Jameson.  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

1854.  By  Walton  and  Mackenzie.  8vo,  10s.  Od. 

11857.  By  Campion  and  Walton.  Svo,  8s.  0d. 

VIII.  LATIN. 

HELP  to  LATIN  GRAMMAR;  or,  the  Form  and  Use  of 

Words  in  Latin.  With  Progressive  Exercises.  By  Josiah  Wright,  M.A.  175  pp. 
(1855.)  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  SEVEN  KINGS  of  ROME.  A  First  Latin  Reading 

Book.  By  Josiah  Wright,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  138  pp.  (1857.)  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

VOCABULARY  and  EXERCISES  on  “THE  SEVEN 

KINGS.”  By  Josiah  Wright,  M.A.  94  pp.  (1857.)  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  Od. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  CONSTRUING  BOOK.  By  E.  Theing, 

M.A.  104  pp.  (1856.)  reap.  8vo,  2s.  Od. 


|  JUVENAL.  For  Schools.  With  English  Notes  and  an  Index. 

By  J.  E.  Mayok,  M.A.  404  pp.  (1853.)  Crown  8vo,  10s.  Od. 

I  SALLUST— CATILINA  and  JUGURTIIA.  With  English 

Notes.  For  Schools.  By  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.  Second  Edition,  172  pp.  (1858.) 
Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  0d.— Catilina  and  Jugurtha  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.  Od.  each. 

IX.  GREEK. 

HELLENICA :  a  First  Greek  Reading  Book  ;  being  a  History 

of  Greece,  t  aken  from  Diodorus  and  Thucydides.  By  Josiah  Wright,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  150  pp.  (1857.)  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CROWN.  With  English  Notes. 

By  B.  Drake,  M.A.  Second  Edition;  to  which  is  prefixed  A3S01IINES  AGAINST 
CTESIPHON.  With  English  Notes.  (180o.)  Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CROWN.  Translated  by  J.  P. 

Norms,  M.A.  (i860.)  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

THUCYDIDES.  Book  VI.  With  English  Notes  and  an  Index. 

By  P.  Frost,  jun.,  M.A.  110  pp.  (1854.)  8Vo,  7s.  6d. 

rESCIIYLUS.  The  EUMENIDES  With  English  Notes  and 

Translation.  By  B.  DRAKE,  M.A.  144  pp.  (1853.)  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS.  With  Notes.  By 

Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.  157  pp.  (1859.)  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

X.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

THE  CHILD’S  GRAMMAR,  By  E.  Turing,  M.A.  Demy 

ISmo.  New  Edition  (1857).  is. 

ELEMENTS  of  GRAMMAR  TAUGHT  in  ENGLISH.  By 

E.  Turing,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  130  pp.  (1851.)  Demy  ISmo,  2s. 

MATERIALS  for  a  GRAMMAR  of  the  MODERN  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  By  G.  II.  Parminter,  M.A.  220  pp.  (1850.)  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  Od. 

XI.  RELIGIOUS. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  during  the 

MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Archdeacon  Hardwick.  482  pp.  (1853.)  With  Maps.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  10s.  Ocl. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  during  the 

REFORMATION.  By  Archdeacon  Hardwick.  459  pp.  (1850.)  Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  10s.  Od. 

HISTORY  of  the  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER,  By 

Francis  Proctor,  M.A.  104  pp.  (1800.)  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM  ILLUSTRATED  and 

EXPLAINED.  By  ARTHUR  Ramsay,  M.A.  204  pp.  (1854.)  ISmo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

NOTES  for  LECTURES  on  CONFIRMATION.  With  Suit- 

able  Prayers.  By  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.  Second  Edition,  70  pp.  (1859.)  Fcap.  Svo,  is.  Od. 

HAND-BOOK  to  BUTLER’S  ANALOGY.  By  C.  A. 

Swainson,  M.A.  55  pp.  (1856.)  Crown  Svo,  Is.  Od. 

HISTORY  of  the  CANON  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT 

during  the  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  M.A.  591  pp. 
(1855.)  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  Od. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  during  the  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES,  and  the  REFORMATION  in  ENGLAND.  By  William 
Simpson,  M.A.  3U7  pp.  (1857.)  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

ANALYSIS  ofPALEY’S  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Charles  H.  Crosse,  M.A.  115  pp.  (1855.)  ISmo,  3s.  0d. 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL 
PRIZES. 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 

Seventh  Edition  .  5s. 

THE  HEROES ;  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  By  Chakles 

Kingsley,  Rector  of  Evcrsley . 5s. 

WESTWARD  HO!  By  Chakles  Kingsley.  6s. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  6s. 
DAVID,  KING  of  ISBAEL:  a  History  for  the  Young.  By 

J.  Wright,  M.A . 5s. 

LITTLE  ESTELLA,  and  other  Fairy  Tales.  5s. 
G  L  A  U  C  U  S  ;  or,  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  By  Chakles 

Kingsley.  Coloured  Illustrations . 7s.  Od. 

DAYS  OF  OLD :  Stories  from  Old  English  History,  os. 

E  S  S  A  Y  S.  By  George  Brim  ley.  5s. 

“  He  teas  certainly ,  os  appeared  to  me,  one  of  the  finest  critics  of  the  present 
day.”— A.  II. 

RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS:  a  Story  for  Girls.  5s. 
ESSAYS,  chiefly  on  ENGLISH  POETS.  By  David 

Masson.  M.A.  128. 6d. 

THE  FIVE  GATEWAYS  of  KNOWLEDGE  (the  Five 

Senses).  By  George  Wilson,  M.D. . 2s.  od. 

THE  REPUBLIC  of  PLATO.  Translated  into  English  by 

Davieb  and  Vaughan  10s.  6d. 

ARCHER  BUTLER'S  HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  PHILO- 

SOPHY,  Two  Vola.  .  25a. 

HISTORY  and  RATIONALE  of  the  BOOK  of  COMMON 

PRAYER.  By  F.  1'eocteb,  M.A . . log.  6(1. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  during  the 

MIDDLE  AGES  and  the  REFORMATION.  By  Archdeacon  Hardwick.  Two 
Vols.  10s.  0d.  each  \  olume. 

The  above  Books  are  kejpt  in  various  styles  of  binding,  and  may  always 
be  obtained  from  the  Publishers. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


HUNTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS,  with  NOTICES  of 

CUSTOMS  mid  COUNTRIES,  from  the  Elephant  II  aunts  of  the  Debra  Doon  to  the 
in'  Ki'  rn  ,i  By  ll!  H.  XT.  PrxLOP,  C.B..  B  C  8  F.K.G.S.. 

iat,e  Superintendent  of  the  Dchra  Boon.  One  Yol.,  with  Illustrat  ions,  10s.  Od. 

«*j[r  Dunlop  is  a  keen  observer,  and  has  contrived  to  pick  up  a  curious  collection  of 
lnist-rliaucous  facts  of  more  or  less  interest.  II is  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  interest- 
iuk  inf.  r mation  upon  these  subjects  which  is  certainly  curious  and  amusing.  — 

*‘S  '•  Mr l'iniuiopis  'manifestly  a  practised  hunter.  1 1  is  is  a  book  for  the  wallet  of  all  who 
prop  .se  I  reading  the  s  ime  path,  nnd  for  home  readers.”— Athenamm. 

Miibines  tin*  qualifications  of  a  guide-book  with  the  amusement  of  sporting  mci- 

ll‘‘^\8've:y^rcadiilde  book,  containing  much  that  is  curious  and  novel.”— Manchester 

^  ”  \Vrdten  with  much  natural  vigour.  The  author  is  a  true  sportsman.”— Literary 

^***A ^mighty  hunter  is  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  a  true  son  of  Nimrod.  Ilis  narrative  is  extremely 
interesting.' —Press.  ,  ,  ,  „  _ 

”  V  useful  and  amusing  sportsman  s  book.  —Examiner. 

•  The  English  spoilsman  will  find  here  precisely  the  sort  of  information  requisite  for 
his  purpose;  nor  will  any  reader  complain  of  its  deficiency  in  general  interest.”— Spec¬ 
tator. 


II. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  nnd  WRITINGS  of  the  Right  Rev. 

RICHARD  HURD.  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  other  Unpublished  Documents.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Kilyert,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  Literary  Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton.”  8vo,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

"We  must  here  a  close  a  volume  which  has  taken  us  back  to  much  old-world  matter  of 
interest.  The  reader  rises  from  it  as  a  man  who  leaves  a  society  of  friends  with  whom  ho 
has  not  held  intercom  c  for  many  a  long  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  in  such  quaint  com¬ 
pany.  and  we  turn  from  it  not  without  reluctance.”— Athencenm. 

"  The  work  ns  a  whole  is  to  he  reckoned  with  the  best  examples  of  its  class,  furnishing 
much  interest  mg  illustration  of  tlio  character  of  English  literature  during  moie  than  half 
a  century.”— Examiner. 

"This  volume  contains  much  excellent,  material.”—  Leader. 

"It  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.”— Note*  ancl 
Queries. 

"Mr.  I  divert  lias  bore  done  good  service  to  literature,  lie  has  endeavoured  to  sketch 
Bishop  Hurd’s  lifo  with  great  impartiality  and  good  taste.”— Press. 


in. 

HRS,  ELLIS’S  WOEKS. 

1.  THE  MOTHERS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  Second  Edition. 

One  Vol.,  5s. 

2.  CHAPTERS  ON  WIVES:  being  Sketches  of  Married 

LIFE.  One  Vol.,  5s. 

3.  FRIENDS  AT  THEIR  OWN  FIRE-SIDES.  Two  Vols., 

12s. 

"  Mrs.  Ellis  is  very  great  in  the  domain  of  ordinary  female  character  and  life,  and  lias 
won  for  herself  a  name  in  social  ethics.  It  is  rare  lo  meet  with  so  accomplished  and  so 
practical  a  writer.”— Patriot. 


BENTLEY’S  COOK’S  EVERY-DAY  BOOK.  Combining 

Economy  with  Excellence.  A  Cookery  Book  for  all  Classes.  Price  One  Shilling, 
with  Illustrated  Wrapper. 

"  No  house  should  he  without  this  work,  which  contains  all  the  newesl  <  f  most  original 
ideas,  with  full  nnd  lucid  directions  for  their  practical  realizatio n."— Leader. 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN’S  STORIES  EROM 

THE  SANDHILLS  OF  JUTLAND.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"It  is  long,  indeed,  since  wo  have  dealt  with  so  fresh  and  so  individual  a  book.”— 
Afhentruvi. 

‘‘Exhibits  all  the  quaint  poetic  fancy  of  Andersen’s  Danish  Fairy  Talcs.”— Notes  and 

"One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  touching  books  we  ever  rend.”—  Chronic  le. 

"  No  book  >»f  its  class  is  likely  to  become  more  popular.”—  Observer. 

"These  sketches  are  among  the  most  charming  of  Andersen's  w filings.”— Economist. 


EUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Second  Series.  Small  Svo,  with  an  Illustration,  Os.  Uniform  with  the  First  Series. 
"This  series  will  no  doubt  be  received  with  equal  favour  as  the  first.  ‘A  Hunt  on  tlio 
Sea-shore’  is  full  of  interesting  matter.”— .Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Buckland’s  hooks  will  take  their  place  with  the  well-known  and  ever  popular 
* Z'lohmical  Recreations.' "—Examiner. 

"  ,'ll  that  it  tells  is  useful  as  well  as  amusing.”— Chronicle. 

“Written  by  a  keen  anil  kindly  observer  of  nature.  A  'rent  deal  of  knowledge  in  these 
po'-ces,  conveyed  in  the  pleasantest  and  least  ostentation v.  manner.”—  Critic. 

“  A  thoroughly  e:  t.-rtnining  and  instructive  book.”— Daily  News. 

"  Full  of  varied  information  most  pleasantly  conveyed  ’'—'Leader 


ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  &  ROUTLEDGE’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- <*. - 

BEACH  RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  PEBBLES  AND 

CRYSTALS.  By  J.  G.  Francis.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  One  Vol.  Square 
12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

MITCHELL’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Revised  and 

Edited  by  Tomlinson.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  Od. 

ONE  HUNDRED  and  ONE  PSALM  and  HYMN  TUNES. 

Edited  by  C.  H.  Purday.  Square  Royal,  cloth  limp,  is. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  UNIVERSAL  METRICAL  PSALMODY 

and  HYMNAL,  OtO  Hymns  with  101  Tunes.  Square  Royal,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PROFESSOR  ANSTED  ON  THE  EARTH  AND  OCEAN; 

or,  Geological  Gossip.  One  Vol.  Fc rap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Od. 


CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID'S  NEW  WORK. 

In  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.,  cloth  extra, 

ODD  MEN.  A  Description  of  many  Singular  Races  of  Man, 

their  Habits,  Customs,  &c.  with  Illustrations  by  Zvveckor. 

Also,  New  Editions  of 

THE  BOY  HUNTERS.  I  THE  DESERT  HOME. 

THE  FOREST  EXILES.  THE  YOUNG  YAGERS. 

THE  BUSH  BOVS.  |  T11E  YOUNG  VOYAGERS. 

THE  BOY  TAR. 

"Of  all  living  writers,  commend  us  above  all  to  Moyne  Reid  as  a  writer  for  boys.”— 
Nonconformist. 

ILLUSTRATED  FABLE  BOOKS. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd.  each,  cloth  limp, 

NOKTIICOTE’S  FABLES.  With  215  Illustrations. 

GAY’S  FABLES.  With  126  Illustrations. 

Drawn  and  engraved  by  the  first  artists,  and  splendidly  printed  by  Clay,  on  tinted 
paper.  Both  are  elegant  gift  books. 


BOOKS  FOIl  SPORTSMEN. 

Each  in  One  Thick  Volume,  price  103.  Gd.  half-bound, 

STONEHENGE’S  BK ITI S II  RURAL  SPORTS.  The  Ninth 

Thousand,  Revised,  with  800  Illustrations. 

STONEHENGE’S  SHOT  GUN  AND  SPORTING  RIFLE, 

and  the  Dogs,  Ferrets,  &c.,  used  with  them  in  all  kinds  of  Shooting  and  Trapping. 
With  numerous  Engravings. 

SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  ATLASES,  NEW  EDITIONS. 

THE  COLLEGE  ATLAS.  Forty-third  Thousand.  With 

Thirty-three  Maps,  Coloured  in  Outline.  Imperial  Svo,  half-bound,  12s. 

THE  JUNIOR  ATLAS.  Eighteenth  Thousand.  With 

Seventeen  Maps,  Coloured  in  Outline.  Imperial  Svo,  half-bound,  5s.  Od. 

THE  FAMILY  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

With  a  Physical  Introduction,  and  Index  of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  Thirty 
Thousand  Places.  Thirty-seven  Maps,  Coloured.  Imperial  yvo,  half-bound,  21s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  With  Twelve 

Maps,  Coloured.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  with  Label,  2s.  Od. 

Ditto,  ditto.  Uncoloured,  Is.  Gd. 

THE  COLLEGE  CLASSIC  ATLAS.  Willi  Twenty-three 

Maps,  Coloured  iu  Outline.  Imperial  Svo,  half-bound,  12s. 

THE  JUNIOR  CLASSIC  ATLAS.  With  Fifteen  Maps, 

Ooloui  ed  in  Outline.  Imperial  Svo,  half-bound,  5s.  Gd. 


Also,  just  ready, 

THE  SEMI- ATTACHED  COUPLE.  By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Semi-Detached  House.”  Two  Vols. 

THE  CORSAIR,  AND  HIS  ’  CONQUEROR.  By  Henky 

E.  Pope.  Post  Svo,  10s.  0d. 

STAUNTON’S  FAMILY  AND  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

One  Vol.  5s. 

IV. 

BENTLEY’S  NOVELS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

EHIN-GO-BRAGH.  Stories  of  Irish  Life.  By  W.  H. 

Maxwell.  Illustrated  Cover.  2a. 

SALAD  FOR  THE  SOCIAL!  By  the  Author  of  “Salad  for 

the  Solitary.”  Price  3s.  Od. 

LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IH  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


60,  Conduit-street,  IIanover-square. 

SAUNDERS,  ,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 


Just  published, 

MIRIAM  MAY :  a  Romance  of  Real  Life.  Fourth  Edition. 

108.  0d. 

“  The  talk  of  the  season .” — Morning  Pott. 

THE  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  DE.  WOLFF, 

the  Bukhara  Missionary.  Second  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  ISs. 

THE  HUNTING  GROUNDS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

By  the  Old  Shekakkv.  Second  Edition.  21,. 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AGNES  HOME. 

One  Vol.,  10s.  Od. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA.  One  Vol.,  10a.  6d. 

Illustrated.  _ _ 

SAUNDEUS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET, 
HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 


HISTORIES  AND  READING  BOOKS. 

CLOTH  AND  HALF-BOUND. 

RUSSELL’S  MODERN  EUROPE  EPITOMIZED. 

Post  8vo,  5s. 

BONNECIIOSE’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  Post  Svo,  5s. 
ROBERTSON’S  CHARLES  V.,  with  Additions  by  Prescott. 

Post  8vo,  5s. 

MAC  FAR  LANE’S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Post  8vo,  5s. 

WHITE’S  LANDMARKS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  Sd. 

WHITE’S  LANDMARKS  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  8d. 

GOLDSMITH’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 
EDWARDS’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
EDWARDS’S  SUMMARY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

lSmo,  Od. 


BOY’S  FIRST 

Fcap.  Svo,  is.  fid. 

HELP 

TO 

READING. 

192 

pages, 

GIRL’S  FIRST 

Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

HELP 

TO 

READING. 

192 

pages, 

BOY’S  SECOND 

Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  Od. 

HELP 

TO 

READING. 

320 

page?, 

GIRL’S  SECOND  HELP 

Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

TO 

READING. 

320 

pages, 

London:  ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  and  ROUTLEDGE, Famngdon-street. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

AUNT  DOROTHY’S  WILL.  By  Cycla. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Railway  Book-stalls. 

The  best  novel  of  the  season. 

E.  Marlborough  and  Co.,  London. 

MR.  JABEZ  HOGG  ON  EVE  DISEA  ES. -Price  8S.  Od. 

17 YE  DISEASES  AND  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

By  Jabez  JIogg,  Senior  Assistant-Surgeon  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  &c. 

"Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  lias  called  professional  attention  to  an  extremely  ingenious  instrument 
termed  the  Ophthalmoscope,  by  means  of  which  the  more  obscure  diseases  « .1*  the  eye  are 
easily  detected  and  diagnosed.”— Dr.  Foebls  Winslow  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  &c. 
London :  John  Chuechill,  New  Burlington -street. 
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NOTICE.  —  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  New  Story > 
“  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  is  ready  this  day, 
complete  in  Three  Vols.  Post  8  vo,  at  all  Libraries  and 
Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

Also,  this  day,  at  all  Booksellers,  the  Popular  Edition,  price 
2s.  Gd.,  of  “  EL-F UREIDIS"  a  Talc  of  the  Lebanon, 
by  the  Author  of“  The  Lamplighter." 


The  scene  of  this  brilliant  Talc,  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Lamplighter,” 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian  settlements  in  Syria.  At  the  present 
moment,  therefore,  the  work  is  one  of  unequalled  interest. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO,,  47,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


BOOKS  FOB  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

- <* -  PHICK. 

8.  ft. 

BIRDS’  NESTS,  with  22  Coloured  Plates  of  Eggs.  lOrao  .  cloth  4  8 

BIRDS  OF  THE  SEA  SHORE.  Coloured  Plates.  lOmo . cloth,  gilt  1  8 

BIRDS  OF  THE  WOOD  AND  FIELD.  Edited  by  the  Rev*.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

In  a  Packet  containing  12  Cards.  Printed  in  Colours  .  .  1  9 

BOTANICAL  RAMBLES.  By  the  Rov.  C.  A.  Johns,  lthno . cloth  2  0 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES,  PACKET  OF.  Containing  12  Cards.  Printed  in  Colours  1  0 

BRITISH  FISHES,  A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  THE.  With  numerous  Engrav- 

cloth,  boards  4  0 

BRITISH  SYLV.E,  AND  FORESTER’S  MANUAL.  Fcnp.8vo  . cloth  3  0 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  RAMBLES  AMONG  THE.  By  A  Katukalist.  Fcap.  Svo. 

cloth  3  0 

CHAPTERS  ON  COMMON  THINGS  BY  THE  SEA-SIDE.  By  Anne  Pratt. 

Reap.  Svo . . cloth  4  0 

CHEMISTRY  OP  CREATION.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo . cloth  5  0 

EVENINGS  AT  THE  MICROSCOPE.  By  P.  II.  Gosse,  Esq.  Post  Svo . cloth  8  0 

FLOWERING  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Ashe  Piiatt.  Vols.  I.  to  Y., 

with  Coloured  Plates.  Svo  .  .  ...  doth,  gilt,  each  Vol.  15  0 

— - FERN'S  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Anne  Piiatt.  Forming  Vol.  VI. 

Coloured  Plates,  8vo  . .  cloth,  gilt  12  0 

- GRASSES  AND  SEDGES,  BRITISH.  By  Anne  Pratt.  Coloured 

Plates,  containing  every  British  Species.  Forming  Vol.  VII.  svo..  cloth,  gilt  10  0 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  By  llov.  C.  A.  Johns.  Reap. Svo.  New  Edition,  cloth  7  0 

FOREST  TREES.  2  Vols.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  Fcap.  Svo . . cloth 

GAR  'E.MNG  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  tlio  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  18mo . cloth 


GREEN  FIELDS  (THE)  AND  T1IE1R  GRASSES.  By  ANNE  PRATT.  Fcap.  Svo  1 
LIZARD,  A  WEEK  AT  THE.  With  Map.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  ldrao  cloth  3 

MONTHLY  FLOWER  GARDEN,  THE.  ColourcdPlat.es.  lOmo . cloth,  gilt  1 

MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  FROM  THU  FIELD  AND  GARDEN.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

C.  A.  Johns.  With  24  0"1  mred  Plates.  Imperial  lOmo . extra  cloth,  gilt  3  0 

MONTHLY  WINDOW  FLOWERS.  Edited  by  the  ltev.  C.  A.  JOHNS.  With  12 

Col  mred  Plates.  Main  .............  cloth,  gilt  1  8 

MONTHLY’  WILD  FLOWERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  With  12  Coloured 

Plates.  10mo .  . . cloth,  gilt  1  8 

OCEAN,  THE.  By  P.  H.  Gcssg,  Esq.  Post  8vo . cloth  4  8 

PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE,  THE.  Fcap.  Svo .  cloth  2  0 

POISONOUS,  NOXIOUS,  AND  SUSPECTED  PLANTS  OF  OUR  FIELDS  AND 

WOODS.  By  Anne  Pratt.  M  ith  41  Coloured  Plates.  Imperial  lGmo  cloth  0  0 

RAIN  CLOUD,  THE.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  lflino . cloth  2  4 

RAMBLE  IN  SPRING.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  lOmo . cloth  1  0 

RAMBLE  IN  SUMMER.  By  the  Rov.  C.  A.  Johns.  lOmo . cloth  1  0 

RAMBLE  IN  AUTUMN.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.  Umo . cloth  1  0 

RAMBLE  IN  WINTER.  By  the  Rov.  C.  A.  Johns.  lOmo . cloth  1  0 

RURAL  AFFAIRS,  SKETCHES  OF.  By  Mrs.  CHARLES  Tomlinson.  Fcap.Svo. 

cloth  3  4 

SEA-SIDE  PLEASURES.  Fcap.Svo . limp  cloth  0  9 

SONGSTERS,  OUR  NATIVE.  By  ANNE  Pratt.  With  73  Coloured  Plates.  lOmo. 

cloth  8  0 

TEMPEST,  THE.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  lOmo  . cloth  2  S 

THUNDER  STORM,  THE.  Now  Edition.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  3  0 
WANDERINGS  THROUGH  THE  CONSERVATORIES  AT  KBW.  Fcap.  Svo...  cloth  2  8 

WATERING  PLACES  OF  ENGLAND.  Fcap.Svo . cloth  0  9 

WILD  FLOWERS.  By  Anne  Pratt.  In  2  Vols.,  with  193  Coloured  Plates.  10mo. 

cloth,  10  0 

WONDERS  OF  THE  SEA  SHORE.  lOmo . cloth  2  8 

WHITE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  Arranged  for  Young  Persons. 

A  New  a. id  Rjvised  E  Ution.  With  numerous  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  Woolfe. 

Post  Svo .  cloth,  hoards  0  0 

YEAR  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE;  or,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Young  Naturalist.  Fcap.  Svo  2  8 

An  Allowance  of  Ticenty-flce  per  Cent,  to  Members. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
depositories  : 

77,  Great  Queen-street,  Liucoln’s-inu-flelds,  W.C. ;  4,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. ;  and 
Id,  II  mover-street,  Hanuver-square,  \\ ..  London. 


Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  price  2s.  Gd. ;  hy  post,  2s.  8d. 

All  THE  EIGHT  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  VOICE 

V  7  IN  READING  AND  SPEAKING.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Cazalet,  A.M. 

London:  Boswoeth  and  Harrison,  213,  Regent-street;  Renshaw,  350,  Strand. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  I.  W.  Bradley, 

-lL  b.A.  With  Appendix  hy  T.  Goodwin,  B.A  ,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


Price  Is. 


Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rath  hone -pi  ace,  London,  W.;  and  all 
Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmeii. 


IIAVET’S  TRENCH  CONVERSATIONS  AND  READINGS. 

Now  ready,  3C0  Octavo  pages,  5s.  Od. 

TTRENCII  STUDIES:  comprehending  CONVERSATIONS 

JL  on  all  11. e  Ordinary  Toj.ii  s  uf  LilV  ;  LXKRCJSLS  to  lie  done  at  sight ;  and  READING 
LESSONS  from  Standard  Fivnrh  M  i  ileu  s  •.  li.c  wlmio  arranged  <m  an  entirely  New  Plan. 
By  Alfred  IIavet,  Author  of  “The  Complete  French  Class  I5ookf”  &c. 

London  :  W.  Allan  ;  Du  lav  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Co. 

Edinburgh:  Seton  and  Mackenzie;  Williams  and  Nougate. 


Now  ready,  One  Vol.,  price  10s.  6cl. 

'THE  LONG  EUN :  a  Novel.  By  Henry  Owgan,  LL.D. 

“The  sustaining  of  interest  in  a  narrative  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  highest  arts  of 
novel  writing,  and  one  which  constitutes  the  principal  claim  ol" The  Long  Run  ’  to  rank 
as  a  w<  rk  of  the  first  class.  Wo  feel,  therefore,  the  greatest  confidence  in  recommending 
it  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  pure  fiction,  and  predict  for  it  a  widely  extended 
popularity.”— St.  James's  Chronicle. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street,  W. 


THE  FRENCH 

J-  JEKROLD. 


Just  ready.  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo, 

UNDER  ARMS. 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. 


By  Blanchard 


Just  published,  price  5s.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

QUADRUPEDS;  WHAT  TriEY  ARE,  AND  WHE] 

FOUND:  >i  Boiil:  of  Zoology  for  Boys,  li;  Captain  Ma  ne  i.eid.  With  numei 
Illustrations  by  William  Harvey. 


Bi  Captain  Ma  ne  i.eid. 


London:  Charles  H,  Clarke,  13,  Paternoster-row, 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- & - 

In  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

WILD  OATS  AND  DEAD  LEAVES. 

By  ALBERT  SMITH. 

In  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

FROM  HAYTIME  TO  H  OP  PINO. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.” 


In  Post  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

ALL  POUND  THE  WPEKIN. 

By  WALTER  WHITE, 

Author  of  “A  Month  in  Yorkshire,”  &c. 

Folio  New  and  Enlarged  Maps,  £1  2s.;  hound,  24s. 

HALL’S  COUN  T  Y  A  T  L  A  S. 

With  all  the  Railways  accurately  laid  down,  and  the 
Boundaries  Coloured. 

An  Edition,  with  Smaller  Maps,  may  be  ha  l,  in  Octavo,  roan  tuck.  10s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

Next  week  will  be  published,  price  5s. 

THE  PAST  AND  EUTURE 

OF 

BRITISH  RELATIONS  IN  CHINA. 

By  Capt.  SHERARD  OSBORN,  C.B.,  R.N. 

Author  of  “  A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters,”  &c. 

With  a  Map  of  China  and  Chart  of  the  Peiho  from  the  Entrance  to  Pekin. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  price  £2  8s. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  LECTURES 

ox 

METAPHYSICS  AND  LOGIC. 

EDITED  BY  THE 

Rev.  H.  L.  MAN8EL,  B.D.,  LL.D. 

Wavnflete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford; 

AND 

JOHN  VEITCTT,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics,  St.  Andrews. 

Each  Course  is  sold  separately :  The  Metaphysics  in  Two  Vols.,  price  24s. 
The  Logic  in  Two  Vols.,  price  24s. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

This  day,  in  One  Vol.,  with  Facsimiles  and  Illustration, 

THE  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 

ME.  CHARLES  READS’ S  NEW  WORK. 

TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  OH  MONDAY  THE  27TH  INST. 

To  bo  had  at  all  respectable  Libraries,  in  One  Vol.,  Crown  Svo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 

1. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND  OF  THE  “  CENTIPEDE,” 

A  Pirate  of  Eminence  in  the  West  Indies. 

HIS  LOVES  AND  EXPLOITS. 

Together  with  Some  Account  of  the  Singular  Manner  in  which  he 
Departed  this  Life. 

By  Lieut.  H.  A.  WISE,  U.S.N.  (Harry  Gringo), 

Author  of  “  Los  Gringos,”  and  “Tales  for  the  Marines.” 

The  above  is  an  English  Copyright  Edition,  and  it  is  believed  will  fully  sustain  tlio  very 
great  reputation  the  Author  has  acquired  in  America  as  a  miter  of  Sea  Novels. 


In  One  Vol.  8vo,  neatly  hound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

O 

FOOTFALLS  ON  THE  BOUNDARY  OF 
ANOTHER  WORLD. 

An  Enlarged  English  Copyright  Edition. 

By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 

In  proof  of  the  great  popularity  of  this  work,  and  the  interest  which  it  has  excited,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  ten  editions  have  been  sold  within  a  very  short  time  in 
America.  In  the  present  edition  t lie  Author  (who  is  now  residing  in  England)  lias  intro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  quantity  of  now  matter. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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GUIDE-BOOKS  AND  MAPS  FOR  T 


STS, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  0,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 

SOUTH  COAST  OF  ENGLAND.— 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SOUTH  COAST  OF  ENGLAND, 
from  the  Reculvcrs  to  Land’s  End,  and  from  Cape 
Cornwall  to  the  Devon  Foreland;  including  all  the 
information  necessary  for  Tourists  and  Visitors.  With 
Four  Maps.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 
Price  7s. 

To  he  had  separately— 

KENT,  with  Map  .  2s. 

S i  SS E \ .  with  Map 

HAMPSHIRE  and  DORSET,  with  Map  2s. 

DEVON  and  CORNWALL,  with  Map  .  2s. 

"These  volumes  are  most  useful,  comprising  much 
special  information,  the  result  of  intelligent  inquiry. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  afford  that  amount  of 
information  which  an  intelligent  host  would  communi¬ 
cate  to  his  guest,  or  the  visitor  be  glad  to  acquire  and 
retain,  embodied  in  a  book,  as  a  memorial  of  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  passed.  The  result  is  a  Guide 
to  the  sources  of  interest,  historical,  legendary,  and 
archaeological,  scattered  through  the  Southern  counties, 
to  prove  to  the  English  tourist  that  his  own  country 
has  attractions  equal  to  those  of  the  Continent,  if  he 
will  not,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  go  roaming  to 
and  fro  ‘  hooded  and  without  profit.’  Times. 


ESSEX,  SUFFOLK,  and  NORFOLK. 

A  GUIDE  to  the  COASTS  of  ESSEX.  SUFFOLK,  and 
NORFOLK.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 
With  Map.  Price  2s.  ['This  day. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— A  GUIDE  TO 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  its  Approaches  and  Places  of 
Resort,  with  numerous  Walks,  Drives,  and  Excursions, 
and  a  general  Synopsis  of  its  Topography.  Agriculture, 
Products,  and  Manufactures;  Local  Affairs,  Civil  and 
Religious;  Antiquities  and  Architecture;  History, 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Venables,  M.A.,  and  eminent  Local  Naturalists. 
With  Map,  containing  popular  References  to  Fossilife- 
rous  Localities,  Antiquities,  Landing-places  for  Boats, 
&e.,  and  an  Appendix,  showing  the  Island,  Southamp¬ 
ton  Water,  and  the  adjacent  country  on  a  reduced 
scale,  geologically  Coloured.  Price  7s.  Gd.:  or,  with  the 
Map  Mounted  on  Linen  and  in  a  Separate  Case,  10s.  Od. 


WEYMOUTH.— A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

GEOLOGY  of  WEYMOUTH  and  the  ISLAND  of  PORT¬ 
LAND,  containing  a  Map  of  the  District,  Geological 
Sections,  Coast  Views,  Figures  oft  he  characteristic  Fos¬ 
sils,  and  other  Illustrations;  with  numerous  Notes  on 
the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  Coast  and  Neighbourhood. 
By  Robert  Damon.  Price  5s.  {Now  ready. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS.— A  NEW 

GUIDE  TO  JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  SARK,  HERM, 
JETIIOU,  ALDERNEY’,  &c. ;  with  Notes  on  their 
History,  Geology,  Climate,  Agriculture,  Laws,  &c.; 
with  Map.  By  E.  F.  Dally,  Esq.  Price  3s.  Od.;  or 
separately,  viz.,  Jersey,  2s.;  Guernsey,  2s. 

[Second  Edition  this  day. 

"This  is  the  best  guide  we  have  seen.”— Spectator. 

"Mr.  Daily’s  description  is  reliable  and  interesting.”— 
Jersey  Independent. 


LAKES.— A  GUIDE  TO  THE  LAKES, 

MOUNTAINS,  AND  NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF 
ENGLAND,  from  the  Dee  to  the  Solway,  descriptive  of 
Scenery,  History,  Legendary,  and  Avch.-fologieul ;  with 
Notices  t.f  their  Botany  and  Geology.  By  Mackenzie 
E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.  With  Map.  Price  3s.  Od. 


NORTH  WALES.— A  GUIDE 

THROUGH  NORTH  WALES  AND  THE  ADJACENT 
BORDERS,  including  the  Basin  of  the  River  Dee.  and 
the  Upper  Basin  of  the  Severn  as  far  as  Shrewsbury. 
Designed  to  accompany  the  Ordnance  Maps,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Structure  of  the 
Country,  so  as  to  direct  attention  to  all  parts,  whether 
traversed  by  public  vehicles  or  only  accessible  to 
private  carriages,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians.  By 
William  Cathball,  Author  of  "Wanderings  in 
North  Wales.”  With  a  Notice  of  the  Geologv,  hv  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  C.  Ramsay,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  Price  5s. 


LONDON.  -  STANFORD’S  GUIDE 

FOR  THE  STRANGER  AND  RESIDENT,  containing 
information  respecting  Conveyances,  Places  of  Resort, 
Police  and  Postal  Regulations,  Public  and  Private 
Buildings,  Museums,  Scientific,  and  other  Institutions; 
with  Excursions  in  the  Environs,  Maps,  &c.  Price 
3s.  Gd. 


PARIS.  -  STANFORD’S  PARIS 

GUIDE.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  containing  In¬ 
structions  on  Routes,  Hotels,  Restaurateurs,  Public 
Conveyances.  Police  Regulations,  Tables  of  French 
Money  and  Measures,  a  short  History  of  Paris,  its 
Government,  Public  Buildings,  Ecclesiastical  Edifices, 
Curiosities,  Places  of  Public  Amusement.  Environs,  of 
Paris,  &c.  With  Plans  of  Paris,  its  Environs,  Map  to 
illustrate  the  Routes,  and  a  Frontispiece.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

"  This  is  better  than  Galignani’s  well-known  Guide, 
because  it  is  handier  and  cheaper,  without  sacrificing 
anything  that  can  be  of  use  to  the  traveller.”— Critic. 


CATHEDRALS  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM;  their  History.  Architecture,  and  Tra¬ 
ditions:  Notices  of  their  Eminent  Ecclesiastics  and 
the  Monuments  of  their  Illustrious  Dead  ;  also  short 
Notes  of  the  Objects  of  Interest  in  each  Cathedral 
City,  and  a  popular  Introduction  to  Church  Architec¬ 
ture.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Price  5s. 


MINSTERS  and  ABBEY  RUINS 

the  UNITED  KINGDOM,  their  History.  Architeetu 
Monuments,  and  Traditions.  With  Notices  of  i 
larger  1  arish  Churches  and  Collegiate  Chapels. 

M  ackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott.  M.A.  Price  4s. 


HERNE  BAY.  Price  Cd. 


MAPS. 

EUROPE— STANFORD’S  NEW 

LIBRARY  MAP  OF  EUROPE.  Constructed  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  Engraved 
in  the  finest  style  on  Copper.  Size,  05  inches  by  58; 
Scale,  5u  miles  to  1  inch.  This  Map  shows  the  Boundaries 
of  all  the  Independent  States,  even  the  smallest,  and  the 
Sub-divisions  of  the  larger  Continental  States.  The 
Railways  are  accurately  and  distinctly  delineated,  and 
the  Lines  of  Submarine  Telegraphs  inserted.  Price, 
fully  Coloured  and  Mounted,  in  Pocket  Case,  for  the 
Use  of  Tourists,  £3;  Morocco  Case,  £3  ISs.  Od. ;  Roller, 
varnished,  £3;  Spring  Roller,  £0. 

"The  clearness  of  its  delineation  of  the  Boundaries 
and  Subdivisions  of  each  Independent  State,  and  even 
of  each  petty  Independent  Principality,  is  remarkable; 
while  the  Lines  of  Railway  and  Submarine  Telegraphs 
arc  also  distinguished.”—  Times. 

"A  work  of  science  as  to  drawing  and  correctness; 
a  work  of  art  as  to  clearness  and  beauty.”— Athenaeum. 


CENTRAL  EUROPE.— DAVIES’S 

MAP  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE,  with  all  the  Railways 
and  their  Stations  clearly  marked.  The  Population  of 
the  Chief  Towns  is  also  shown.  Size,  81  inches  by  40; 
Scale,  20  miles  to  1  inch.  Price :  Coloured  and  Mounted, 
in  Case,  for  use  of  Tourists,  12s. ;  Roller,  varnished,  10s. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  divided 

into  Counties,  Parliamentary  Divisions,  and  Dioceses, 
showing  all  the  principal  Roads.  Railways.  Rivers  and 
Canals,  and  tin*  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  with 
the  Distance  of  each  Town  from  the  General  Post-office, 
London ;  projected  from  the  Triangulation  for  the 
Survey  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  on  a  Scale  of  5  miles  to  l  inch,  and 
fully  corrected  to  the  latest  date.  On  9  Sheets;  Size, 
0  l'eet  by  7  feet  .  Price  •  Coloured  and  Mounted,  in  Case, 
for  use  of  Tourists,  £3  13s.  Oil. ;  Roller,  varnished,  £4  4s.; 
Spring  Roller,  £0  Gs.  New  Edition,  1800. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES.— THE 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 
published  under  the  Authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  Board 
of  Ordnance  on  a  Seale  of  1  inch  to  a  mile.  Size  of  each 
sheet,  40  inches  by  27.  Price  2s.  each  ;  or  Coloured,  4s. ; 
and,  when  published  in  Quarters,  any  Quarter  may  bo 
had  for  Gd. ;  or  Coloured.  Is.  They  can  also  he  had  con¬ 
veniently  Mounted  in  Case,  for  the  use  of  Tourists, 
price  4s.  Gd.  each  ;  or  Coloured,  6s.  Gd.  A  Catalogue  writh 
Index  Map  gratis  on  application. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES— STAN¬ 
FORD’S  RAILWAY  and  ROAD  MAP  of  ENGLAND 
and  WALES.  Scale,  12  miles  to  1  inch  :  Size,  30  inches 
by  42.  Price;  Fully  Coloured  and  Mounted, in  Case,  for 
Pocket  use,  Ss.  Gd. :  Roller,  varnished,  12s. 


COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES.— COLLINS’S  SIXPENNY  COUNTY  MAPS  of 
ENG  LAN  D  and  WALES,  with  the  Roads,  Railways,  and 
their  Stations  clearly  shown.  Price:  Full  Coloured, 
and  folded  in  Cover,  Od.  each  ;  or,  Mounted  on  Linen,  in 
small  Case,  for  the  Pocket,  Is.  Gd.  each. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  — STANFORD’S 

TOURIST’S  MAP  of  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT,  with  Popular 
References  to  Fossiliferous  Localities,  Antiquities, 
Landing-Places  for  Boats,  &c.  Size,  27  inches  by  21 ; 
Scale,  l  inch  to  l  mile.  Price:  Sheet,  Plain,  Is.  Gd.; 
Sheet,  Coloured,  2s.  Gd. ;  Full  Coloured  and  Mounted,  in 
Case,  4s.  Gd.;  or  Plain,  3s.  Od. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— STANFORD’S 

POPULAR  MAP  of  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT,  showing  the 
Roads,  and  distinguishing  Remarkable  Places.  Scale, 
Smile  to  1  inch;  Size,  IS  inches  by  28.  Price:  Coloured 
and  31  ounted,  in  Case,  2s. ;  or,  folded  in  Cover,  Is. 


PORTSMOUTH,  PORTSEA,  AND 

SOUTIISEA  :  compiled  from  a  special  Survey.  Scale. 
1  inch  to  1  mile;  Size,  *20 inches  by  15.  Price:  3Iouuted 
in  Case,  2s. ;  or,  folded  in  Cover,  Is. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  —  STAN¬ 
FORD’S  STANDARD  3IAP  OF  THE  CHANNEL 
ISLANDS,  with  GENERAL  31AP  of  the  ENGLISH 
CHANNEL.  Size,  17  inches  by  u.  Price:  Full  Coloured 
and  Mounted,  in  Case,  2s. ;  or,  folded  in  Cover,  Is. 


SCOTLAND.  —  STANFORD’S  Tra¬ 
velling  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND,  adapted  to  the 
points  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey.  Coloured  in 
Counties.  The  Ola  Historical  Names  of  various  parts 
of  the  Country  are  introduced,  such  as  Galloway,  Lorn, 
Carrick,  &c. ;  and  the  Coach  Roads  and  Railways  are 
all  shown,  together  with  the  Height,  of  3Iountains, 
Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs,  and  Islands.'  Size,  22  inches  by 
20;  Scale,  12  miles  to  1  inch.  Price:  Mounted,  in  Case, 
3s.  Od. ;  Roller,  varnished,  8s. 


IRELAND.  —  STANFORD’S  ROAD 

AND  RAILWAY  31AP  OF  IRELAND,  showing  the 
Rivers,  Canals,  Mountains,  &c. ;  with  a  List  and  Refe¬ 
rence  to  the  Situation  and  Condition  of  118  Ancient 
Round  Towers.  Size,  25  inches  by  21 ;  Scale,  12  miles  to 
1  inch.  Price :  Coloured  and  Mounted,  in  Case,  3s.  Gd.; 
Roller,  varnished,  8s. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH 

NORTH  AMERICA.— A  GENERAL  MAP  OF  THE 
UNITED  ST  \ T E S  A N D  B R iTISH  N ORT H  AMER1 C A , 
constructed  from  the  most  recent  Documents  procured 
from  the  different  Departments  of  Government,  and 
valuable  unpublished  Documents.  By  A.  Keith  John¬ 
ston,  E.R.s.E..  and  Professor  II.  D.  Rogers,  State 
Geologist  of  Pennsylvania.  Scale.  1-3,450,000  of  nature,  j 
or  54 J  miles  to  1  inch;  Size,  0  feet  hv  4  feet  8  inches. 
Price :  Coloured  and  Mounted,  in  Morocco  Case,  or  ! 
Roller,  varnished,  £3  3s. 


GEOLOGICAL  MAPS. 

EUROPE.  B.v  Sir  Roderick:  I.  Mun- 

CJII80N,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  and  James  Nicol,  F.R.S.E. 
Exhibiting  the  different  Systems  of  Rocks,  according  to 
the  latest  Researches,  and  from  inedited  Materials. 
Scale,  1 -4,800,000th  of  nature,  70  miles  to  1  inch;  Size, 
4  feet  2 by  3  feet  5  inches.  Price :  Mounted,  in  Case,  for 
the  use  of  Tourists,  £3  10s.;  Roller,  varnished,  £3  15s. 


EUROPE. —  MAP  OF  EUROPE 

exhibiting  the  different  Systems  of  Rocks,  according  to 
the  most  recent  Researches  and  inedited  Materials,  for 
Keith  .Johnston’s  “  Physical  Atlas.”  By  Sir  Roderick 
I.  Murchison,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  and  James  Nicol, 
F.R.S.E.  Size,  22  inches  by  20;  Scale,  150  miles  to  l  inch, 
4  folio  pages  of  letter-press  accompany  this  3Iap;  on 
1  Sheet,  price  lus.  Gd. 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE 

BRITISH  ISLES.— The  3laps,  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Sections,  Memoirs  and  Books  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Roderick  1.  Murchison, 
D.C.L.,  Director-General  of  the  Survey;  and  sold  by 
Edward  Stanford,  the  appointed  Agent. 

*,*  For  detailed  Particulars  and  Index  to  these  Maps, 
sec  Stanford’s  "  Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Survey 
3Iaps,”  to  be  had  free  on  application,  or  by  post,  for 
One  Stamp. 


BRITISH  ISLES  AND  PART  OF 

FRANCE.  ByJ.A.  Knipe.  Scale,  12  miles  to  1  inch; 
Size,  00  inches  by  51.  Price :  Mounted,  in  Morocco  Case, 
or  Roller,  varnished,  £4  4s.;  Spring  Roller,  £0  10s.  Od. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  By  Sir 

Roderick  I.  Murchison,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Scale,  28  miles  to  l  inch  •  Size.  17  inches  by  14. 
Fourth  Edition.  Price:  Mounted,  in  Case,  for  Pocket 
use,  7s. ;  Roller,  varnished,  lus. 

"A  valuable  little  vade-mecum  for  Geologists  both 
amateur  and  practical,  for  Surveyors,  Mining  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  Tourists.  To  Travellers,  this  little.  Map, 
wit  h  its  clear  definition  of  Railway  Lines,  and  the  Geo¬ 
logical  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  t  hey  pass,  must 
render  many  an  otherwise  dreary  railway  journey  a 
source  of  intellectual  pleasure.”— Literary  Gazette. 


ENGLAND  and  WALES.  By  Andkew 

C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  Government  School  of  Mines.  Size,  42  inches  by 
30;  Scale,  12  miles  to  1  inch.  Second  Edition.  Price: 
Mounted,  in  Case,  for  the  use  of  Tourists,  25s.;  Roller, 
varnished,  30s. 

“  As  regards  3Iaps,  the  novice  in  this  country  will  find 
the  guide  he.  requires  in  the  beautiful  31  ap  of  Enghmd 
and  Wales,  by  Professor  Ramsay,  which  contains  in  a 
condensed  form  the  result  of  the  labours  of  many  men 
continued  through  half  a  century.  It  has  all  the  latest 
discoveries,  is  excellently  coloured,  and  of  a  scale  just, 
large  enough  to  be  distinct.’*—  Quarterly  Review,  July, 
1859. 


LONDON.— MAP  of  the  GEOLOGY 

AND  CONTOURS  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 
By  Robert  W.  Mylne.  C.E.,  &c.  Size,  4  feet  by  5  feet 
G  inches;  Scale,  17,032nd  of  Nature,  or  372  inches  to  a 
mile;  on  2  large  Sheets,  price  £2  10s.;  or  mounted,  in 
Cloth  Case,  £3. 


LONDON.- -TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAP 

OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  By  Robert  W. 
Mylne,  C.E.,  &c.  On  l  Sheet,  Geologically  Coloured, 
price  Ss.  Gd. ;  Case,  10s.  Gd. 


LONDON— SECTION  OF  THE 

LONDON  STRATA  in  a  Direct  Line,  from  Hampstead 
to  Camberwell.  By  Robert  W.  Mylne,  C.E.,  &c. 
Size,  12  inches  by  29;  price  4s. 


LAKE  DISTRICTS. — THE  ENGLISH 

LAKES  AND  ADJOINING  COUNTRY.  By  J.  Ruth- 
ven.  Scale,  3i  miles  to  1  inch;  Size,  22$  inches  by  21. 
Willi  Sections  and  printed  Description,  to  which  is 
added  a  List  of  the  Fossils  and  the  localities  where 
found.  Price :  Mounted  in  Case,  5s. 


SCOTLAND.  By  James  Nicol,  F.G.S., 

&c. :  the  Topography  by  A.  Keith  Johnston.  With 
explanatory  Note  and  Index.  Scale,  Hi  miles  to  1  inch; 
Size,  30  inches  by  24.  Price :  Mounted,  in  Case,  21s. 


SCOTLAND,  including  the  SHETLAND 

and  ORKNEY  ISLANDS  in  position,  together  with  a 
Section  of  Edinburgh.  By  J.  A.  Knipe.  Size  45  inches 
by  33;  Scale,  1*2  miles  to  l  inch.  Price:  Mounted  in 
Case,  for  Tourists,  25s. ;  Roller,  varnished,  3Us. 


IRELAND. — By  Sir  Richakd  Griffith. 

Showing  the  principal  Physical  Features  and  Geolo¬ 
gical  Structure  of  the  Country ;  also  a  Synoptical  View 
of  the  principal  Fossils  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
Strata,  with  numerous  Fossiliferous  and  Mineral 
Loc  alities,  arranged  with  Reference  to  the  Lost  Tow  ns 
adjacent,  and  several  Geological  Sections.  Seale,  4  miles 
to  l  inch:  size,  hi  inches  by  CO.  Price:  Mounted,  to 
fold  in  Case,  for  use  of  Tourists,  £4  15s.;  Roller, 
varnished,  £5  10s.;  Spring  Roller.  £7  15s.  Also,  a 
smaller  Map  by  the  same  Author,  Scale,  17  miles  to  1 
inch ;  Size,  22  inches  by  15.  Price ;  Mounted,  in  Case,  7s.; 
Roller,  varnished,  10s. 


***  EDWARD  STANFORD  has  on  Sale  at  all  times  the  Largest  Stock  in  London  of  Guide-Books  and  English  and 
Foreign  Travelling  and  Geological  Maps,  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  free  on  application. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological  Survey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts. 


London;  Printed  by  Thoma  r,SiUIL-’  ai}(1  James  Allow  Edwards,  at  their  Office,  4,  Chandos-slreet,  Covent-gardcn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ;  and  Published  by 

jon  Lb,  oi  y,  Kemingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southnmpton-strcet,  Strand,  in  the  same  County,— August  18, 1300. 
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COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

m  HE  Chinese  are  consistent  as  well  as  original  in  their 
JL  system  of  competitive,  examination.  Ministers  and 
Viceroys  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tree  by  the  same  ladder 
which  helps  accountants  and  clerics  into  the  lowest  branches 
of  promotion.  The  illustrious  Yeh,  who  had  been  himself  a 
Chinese  medallist  and  senior  wrangler,  might  fairly  make 
the  appointment  of  a  spy,  a  gaoler,  or  a  headsman  the  prize 
of  superior  literary  proficiency ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  enthusiasm  for  competition  which  prevails  among 
the  born  or  elected  mandarins  of  England.  The  buttons 
which  decorate  their  own  caps  were  not  Avon  by  marks  for 
examination  papers,  but  by  the  possession  of  land  or  money, 
or  by  popular  eloquence,  or,  above  all,  by  their  taking  the 
trouble  to  be  born.  Lord  Stanley’s  considerable  talents 
and  extraordinary  industry  would,  indeed,  have  secured  him  a 
Avritership  if  he  had  sprung  from  the  middle  ranks  of  life. 
As  the  heir  of  an  historical  house  and  the  son  of  a  great 
Parliamentary  leader,  he  attained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  soon  after  twenty,  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  soon 
after  thirty.  Reasonable  lookers-on  acquiesce  in  that  Laav  of 
human  affairs  by  Avhich  some  men  have  fairer  opportunities 
than  others,  Avhile  the  envious  solace  themselves  sufficiently 
with  some  harmless  proverb  about  congenital  silver  spoons. 
The  favourites  of  fortune  themselves  are  naturally  Avell 
satisfied  Avith  the  arrangements  of  society,  but  their  sym¬ 
pathy  is  sometimes  too  weak  to  extend  beyond  the  class  to 
which  they  themselves  belong.  It  seems  right  that  an 
unknown  boy  should  become  a  county  member  because  his 
father  is  a  duke,  but  it  is  shocking  that  another  boy  of  the 
same  age  should  become  a  clerk  in  a  public  office  because  his 
father  or  his  uncle  is  head  of  a  department.  With  respect 
to  all  public  appointments  except  those  on  which  the  good 
government  of  the  country  depends,  Lord  Stanley  is  an 
orthodox  Chinese,  and  the  sense  of  logical  consistency  is  so 
predominant  in  his  character  that  he  would  perhaps  carry 
out  his  principle  even  to  the  extent  of  putting  up  an  earl¬ 
dom  to  competition.  As,  however,  it  is  certain  that  neither 
the  House  of  Lords  nor  the  borough  of  Lambeth  Avill  concur 
in  adopting  a  system  of  examinations,  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  disposing  of  all  appointments  to  the 
Civil  Service  by  the  neAV-fangled  literary  auction. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  competition,  Lord  Stanley  has,  notAvithstanding 
he  exercise  of  his  usual  diligence,  utterly  failed  to  discover 
a  single  fact  or  argument  in  supiport  of  the  modern  pedant’s 
panacea.  The  spirit  of  his  own  Report  may  be  understood 
rom  his  reference  to  the  “strong  and  av ell-considered  language” 
ff  the  Commissioners  of  1853.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  nearly 
obtained  a  majority  for  an  amendment  Avliich  Avould  have 
struck  out  the  two  complimentary  epithets  ;  but  perhaps  the 
Committee  may  have  felt  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  Avas  just,  for  the  language  of  Sir  C.  Trevela'an  and  Sir 
S.  Northcote  was  undoubtedly  strong  in  assertion,  though  it 
was  by  no  means  well-considered.  In  another  sense,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  a  feebler  document  than  the  Commissioners’ 
Report  of  1853  never  recommended  a  questionable  change. 
As  the  proposed  system  of  open  competition  has  happily'’ 
never  been  adopted,  it  was  perhaps  premature  to  inquire 
into  the  success  of  its  operation.  The  limited  competition 
which  has  been  partially  introduced  is  less  irrational  and 
mischievous  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  an  eager  Chairman, 
backed  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  failed  to  extract 
from  the  official  Avitnesses  a  single  Avord  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  innovation.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  alone 
discharge  their  natural  function  by  announcing  that  there  is 
nothing  like  leather ;  and  as  their  acquaintance  with  the 
candidates  terminates  Avith  the  close  of  the  examination,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  have  nothing  to  say  against  their 


inducing  Avit- 


efficiency  in  the  practical  portion  of  their  career.  The  chiefs 
of  the  great  administrative  departments  unanimously  declare 
either  that  the  patent  competition  leather  is  not  preferable 
to  the  old  materia],  or  that  it  is  too  tine  for  the  work.  It 
required  some  coolness  on  the  part  of  a  recent  advocate  of 
the  Chinese  system  to  quote  the  names  of  these  witnesses  in 
favour  of  his  views,  suppressing  the  fact  that  they  Avere, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  either  hostile  to  competition  or 
neutral.  The  pledged  majority  of  the  Committee  prudently 
rejected  an  amendment  to  the  Report,  in  which  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  concisely  sums  up  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  the  com¬ 
petent  official  authorities  : — “  Of  those  Avhom  the  Committee 
“  examined,  Mr.  Trea'Ok,  Mr.  Fremantle,  and  Major  Graham 
“  expressed  no  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Meria'Ale 
“  expressed  himself  doubtfully,  Mr.  Chester  warmly  in  its 
“  favour.  The  remaining  eleven — that  is  to  say,  Sir  T.  Fre- 
“  mantle,  Mr.  Tilley,  Sir  B.  Hawes,  Mr.  Romilly,  Sir  R. 

“  Bromley^,  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Corbet, 

“  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Waddington,  and  Mr.  Lingen — Avere 
“  unfavourable  to  its  adoption,  and  in  many  cases  deprecated 
“  it  very  strongly.” 

There  Avas  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
nesses  to  state  that  a  test  examination  had  excluded  gross 
inefficiency.  Mr.  Romilly’s  former  experience  supplied  an 
instance  of  a  clerk  in  the  Audit  Office  who,  in  addition 
to  the  serious  disqualification  of  idiotcy,  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  uneducated  idiot  is 
unfit  for  a  public  office;  but  it  scarcely  follows  that  a  clerk¬ 
ship  should  be  put  up  as  a  prize  for  a  crowd  of  competitors. 
Lord  Stanley  quotes  at  length,  as  if  the  evidence  bore  on 
his  own  hobby,  a  curious  statement  of  Major  Graham,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  minor  patronage  Avas  distributed  in  the 
days  of  Lord  Melbourne.  When  the  Registry  Office  was 
established,  in  1836,  Sir  Robert  Peel  Avas  at  the  head  of  a 
poAverful  minority,  and  O’Connell  had  lately  sold  his  Irish 
votes  to  the  Government  under  the  celebrated  compact  of 
Lichfield  House.  It  Avould  be  curious  to  ascertain  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Irishmen  and  friends  of  hesitating  members  avIio 
consequently  formed  the  Registrar’s  establishment.  “  ‘  A 
“  ‘  great  number  of  those  appointed  Avere  very  objectionable 
“  ‘  on  account  of  age,  on  account  of  their  broken  state  of 
“  1  health,  and  on  account  of  their  bad  character  and  want 
“  ‘  of  proper  qualifications.’  One  of  these  persons  had  been 
“imprisoned  as  a  fraudulent  debtor;  another  Avas  detected 
“  by  Major  Graham  himself  in  a  fraudulent  act;  one  was 
“  unable,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  to  associate  with  the 
“  other  clerks,  and  died  shortly  after  a  separate  room  had  on 
“  this  account  been  provided  for  him.  The  Accountant  had 
“  to  be  removed  for  inefficiency;  the  Deputy-Registrar  did 
“  not  attend  the  office  for  fifteen  months,  Avhen  his  appoint- 
“  ment  was  cancelled  as  unnecessary;  the  services  of  the 
“  Solicitor  attached  to  the  office  Avere  also  not  required,  and 
“  his  duties  Avere  transferred  to  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury ; 

“  twelve  of  the  least  efficient  clerks  Avere  discharged  by  Major 
“  Graham,  on  his  appointment  in  1842 ;  and  eleven  or  twelve 
“  more  have  been  removed  in  subsequent  years  on  the  same 
“  ground,  besides  four  avIio  were  discharged  by  Major 
“  Graham’s  predecessor  for  disgraceful  conduct.” 

Fraudulent  debtors,  accountants  ignorant  of  accounts, 
Deputy-Registrars  and  solicitors  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
illustrate  the  history  of  Parliamentary  jobbing  rather  tlm»r 
the  theory  of  competition.  Bankers  and  merchants  nmi’' 
make  appointments  in  their  service  the  prize  of  coKqigtitRje 
examinations,  and  yet  they  contrive  to  dispense  Avitli  tin- ’aid 
of  swindlers,  of  idlers,  and  of  superfluous  assistS&rts.'-’-A  ” 
reasonable  head  of  a  firm  Avould  certainly  satisfy  himself  that 
a  new  clerk  could  Avrite  and  spell ;  or,  if  a  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  or  of  French  was  indispensable  to  the  bwsincs.^ 
he  would  employ  sufficient  tests  of  proficiency  in  tf&se  ih  ' 
sary  accomplishments.  An  examination  in  the  elements"" 
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a  liberal  education,  together  with  proper  certificates  of  cha¬ 
racter,  furnishes  all  the  security  which  is  either  attainable 
or  desirable  in  the  choice  of  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service. 
The  remuneration  is  not  proportioned  to  extraordinary 
ability,  nor  do  the  functions  require  it.  Unless  the  pay  of 
public  servants  is  to  be  doubled,  the  prizes  will  not  attract 
the  ablest  competitors,  and  a  contest  of  second-rate  candi¬ 
dates  would  be  as  useless  as  a  race  of  cocktails.  The  cleverest 
youug  men  who  happen  not  to  be  clever  enough  for  the 
open  professions  would  constitute  a  singular  oligarchy  of 
select  mediocrity.  When  clerks  are  nominated  with  a  proper 
regard  to  their  character  and  parentage,  under  the  check  of 
an  independent  examination,  a  fair  percentage  of  ability  will 
always  be  found  among  a  given  number.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  modest  maintenance  which  may  be  gladly 
accepted  as  a  gift  would  have  tempted  the  holder  to  enter  into 
competition  if  it  had  been  offered  as  a  prize.  It  is  intelli¬ 
gible  enough  that  a  test  examination  may  have,  in  some 
instances,  corrected  the  indifference  of  corrupt  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  to  social  station  as  well  as  to  every  other 
qualification  for  office.  Even  unrestricted  competition  might 
at  first  fail  to  lower  the  social  standard  of  the  Civil  Service, 
but  it  is  evident  that,  after  a  time,  public  appointments  would 
be  objects  of  ambition  only  to  a  humbler  class  of  society. 

The  Commissioners  and  Examiners  declare  that  the 
unsuccessful  candidates  have  always  failed  in  spelling  and 
arithmetic,  or,  in  other  words,  they  affirm  that  a  pass  exami¬ 
nation  is  amply  sufficient.  It  requires  no  competition  to 
find  whether  a  candidate  can  subtract  two  from  twenty,  or 
put  the  proper  vowel  first  in  the  word  gauge.  When  open 
competition  is  instituted,  marks  must  be  given  or  refused 
for  the  definition  of  such  terms  of  art  as  anacoluthon,  and 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  will  be  justified  in  inquiring  why  a 
clerk  in  the  War  Office  should  be  expected  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  Seventh  King  of  the  Nineteenth  Egyptian 
Dynasty.  At  present,  the  Examiners  fairly  explain  that 
their  more  recondite  questions,  having  no  practical  bearing, 
are  intended  only  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  erudite 
tastes.  If  a  candidate  is  beaten  because  a  rival  has  penetrated 
deeper  iuto  the  recesses  of  useless  knowledge,  it  will  no  longer 
be  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  comparative  utility  of 
questions  and  of  answers.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  put  his 
soothsayers  to  death  for  not  telling  him  his  forgotten  dream, 
he  was  carrying  out,  on  an  ample  Oriental  scale,  the  system 
of  a  test  examination.  The  unfortunate  Chaldeans  would  have 
derived  little  satisfaction  if  they  had  been  told  that  they 
were  slain  and  their  houses  turned  into  dunghills  because 
a  Jewish  captive  had  beaten  them  in  a  fair  and  public 
competition. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  IN  FKANCE. 

HE  French  Government  preluded  the  Municipal  Elec¬ 
tions  with  a  loud  flourish  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  subject.  It  was  graciously  ordained  that  there  should 
be  entire  freedom  of  election,  and  the  world  was  to  see  that 
the  only  real  political  liberty  is  that  which  is  enjoyed  under 
a  paternal  despotism.  The  fulfilment  of  these  promises  we 
learn  from  the  Times'  Correspondent.  “The  legal  period 
“  fixed  for  the  elections  is  twenty  days,  but  the  decree  for 
“  the  elections,  signed  the  14th  of  July,  and  ordering  that 
“  they  should  take  place  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  August, 
“  was  published  in  the  Monitmr  only  on  the  10th  inst.  It 
“  would  take  a  day  to  reach  the  prefects  of  departments, 
“  another  day  to  reach  most  of  the  communes,  so  that  the  real 
“  time  allowed  for  these  elections  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
“  than  six  or  seven  days,  or  one-third  of  the  time  the  law 
“  prescribes.  Considering  the  necessary  formalities,  the  fact 
“  that  the  lists  of  candidates  (from  twelve  upwards,  according 
“  to  the  number  of  electors  in  the  commune)  must  either  have 
“  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  prefect,  or  have  been  deposited 
“  at  the  parquet  with  the  signatures  of  all  the  candidates, 

“  this  curtailed  period  is  wholly  insufficient;  it  deprives 
“  opposition  candidates  of  any  chance  of  success,  and  converts 
“  the  elections  into  a  mere  form.  The  Government  candi- 
“  dates  will  have  it  all  their  own  way.”  From  a  subsequent 
letter  we  find  that  these  anticipations  have  been  amply 
fulfilled.  “  There  are  communes  in  Brittany  and  other 
“  remote  provinces  where  the  decree  was  published  only  on 
“  the  afternoon  ol  the  15th  inst.  for  elections  that  were  to 
“take  place  on  the  19th.  In  certain  districts  the  prefects 
“  refused  to  publish  lists  of  candidates  which  were  not  to 
“  their  taste.  Universal  suffrage  becomes  a  mere  farce  when 
“-the  prefect’s  authorization  is  required  for  the  publication 


“  of  a  list  of  candidates.  It  is  true  that  such  authori- 
“  zation  is  not  necessaiy  for  lists  that  are  signed  by 
“  all  the  candidates ;  but,  by  signing,  the  candidates 
■“  express  their  approval  of  all  who  are  upon  the  list 
“  with  them.  You  will  understand  that  it  is  not  always 
“  an  easy  matter  to  make  out  a  list  of  from  ten  to  thirty-six 
“  persons  so  harmonious  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  all 
“  those  set  down  upon  it.  Time  is  required  for  this — more 
“  time  than  four,  or  six,  or  eight  days,  which  is  the  utmost 
“  that  has  on  this  occasion  been  conceded.  Another  com- 
“  plaint  made  is  with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  mayors. 
“  The  license  the  law  grants  to  the  executive  of  naming,  by 
“  exception,  these  functionaries  from  without  the  pale  of  the 
“  municipal  council,  has  been  converted  into  a  rule.  The 
“  nomination  of  the  mayors  for  all  the  communes  of  France 
“  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  some  days  before  the  elections. 
“  A  circular  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  recommended 
“  them  not  to  get  themselves  elected.  Some  of  the  mayors, 
“  however,  have  resigned,  and  presented  themselves  for  elec- 
“  tiou.”  Such  is  freedom  of  election  granted  by  id-case,  and 
with  lists  of  candidates  sanctioned  by  the  prefect.  Such  is 
the  good  faith  shown  towards  its  own  people  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  on  whose  good  faith  towards  foreign  nations  we  are 
expected  implicitly  to  rely.  Louis  Napoleon  is  swindling 
his  own  partners,  while  he  asks  unlimited  credit  without 
security  from  an  opposition  firm. 

The  elections  led  to  a  consultation  between  three  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party,  M.  Glais  Bizoin,  M.  Carnot,  and  M. 
Garnier  Pages,  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by 
their  party  under  the  cii’cumstances.  Should  they  go  to  the  poll 
with  the  hopeless  weight  of  cogging  tyranny  against  them, 
or  should  they  protest  against  an  abuse  of  the  name  of  elec¬ 
tion  by  a  dignified  abstention  1  They  decided  to  go  to  the 
poll,  and  they  decided  wisely.  The  policy  of  dignified 
abstention  has  been  long  condemned  by  experience.  The 
secession  of  Fox  and  the  Whigs  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  the  type  of  all  secessions,  and  of  the  fate  which 
awaits  them.  An  injured  woman  may  wring  the  heart  of  a 
false  lover  by  suicide,  but  the  heart  of  a  triumphant  majority 
is  never  wrung  by  the  suicide  of  the  Opposition.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  a  party  in  the  position  in  which  the  French  Liberals 
are  now  placed  is  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  is  excited  by  a 
struggle  gallantly  sustained  against  overpowering  odds,  but 
soon  ceases  to  follow  those  who  have  numbered  themselves 
with  the  dead.  There  is  no  dishonpur  in  using  the  poor 
semblance  of  an  electoral  right  which  the  despot  has  con¬ 
ceded.  The  concession  does  not  spring  from  his  grace — it  is 
extorted  from  him  by  the  fear  of  outraging  too  much  the 
self-respect  of  a  nation  which  has  known  what  it  is  to  be 
free.  The  constitutional  form  will  be,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  the 
useful  mask  of  his  despotism  if  he  is  allowed  to  have  all  his 
own  way  without  opposition.  But  opposition  will  compel 
him  constantly  to  outrage  before  the  people  principles  the 
sanctity  of  which  he  ostensibly  admits,  and  drive  him  to 
perpetual  exertions  of  arbitrary  power,  each  of  which  is  a 
new  source  of  weakness.  For,  in  an  advanced  state  of  society, 
even  military  despotism  cannot  rest  wholly  upon  bayonets. 
To  be  safe,  it  must  keep  some  terms  with  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  a 
political  assembly  may  be  as  servile  as  you  will  while 
the  tyrant  is  strong.  It  may  allow  itself  to  be  spurned 
and  spit  upon  in  as  abject  a  manner  as  the  Senate  of 
the  First  Napoleon.  Still  it  is  a  political  assembly,  and  its 
members,  mere  nominees  though  they  be,  catch  something 
of  the  spirit  of  such  assemblies,  fancy  themselves  invested 
with  independent  power  and  dignity,  and  learn  to  detest  in 
their  hearts  the  insolent  dictation  to  which  they  cringe.  In 
the  hour  of  the  tyrant’s  weakness,  the  presence  even  of  one 
or  two  independent  men  may  waken  in  them  the  spirit  of 
resistance ;  and  then  they  will  not  forget  that  they  have 
been  summoned  to  deliberate  on  the  dressing  of  Domitian’s 
turbot,  and  compelled  to  decree  the  consulship  to  Caligula’s 
horse.  He  is  a  fool,  said  the  Greek  proverb,  who  kills  the 
father  and  leaves  the  son  alive.  He  is  as  great  a  fool  who 
takes  away  the  substance  of  liberty  and  lets  the  form  remain. 
He  is  a  fool,  at  least,  who  does  this  without  necessity  ;  and 
if  a  usurper  is  driven  to  do  this  by  necessity,  here  is  the 
vulnerable  point  of  his  power,  through  which  the  weapon  of 
liberty,  if  wielded  by  resolute  and  persevering  hands,  may 
one  day  find  its  way. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  of  the  joint  letter  of  MM. 
Carnot  and  Garnier  Pages,  and  a  very  important  point, 
in  which  equal  wisdom  is  not  displayed.  In  face  of  the  facts 
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before  them,  they  glory  in  having  been  among  those  who 
drew  np  the  decree  establishing  universal  suffrage,  “as  the 
“  broadest  and  most  sincere  mode  of  applying  the  principle 
“  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people and  they  proclaim  that 
universal  suffrage  “  has  become  the  supreme  law  in  Europe,” 
and  that  “the  overthrow  of  thrones,  changes  of  dynasties, 
“  annexations  of  provinces,  transformations  of  States,  are 
“  henceforward  submitted  to  the  will  of  all.”  We  commend 
the  correctness  of  the  expressions.  It  is  “  will,”  not  reason, 
that  reigns  by  universal  suffrage.  Universal  suffrage  is  the 
“  sovereignty  of  the  people” — that  is,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
multitude  without  distinction  of  intelligence  or  virtue. 
Universal  suffrage  is  the  domination  of  brute  force  and  the 
suppression  of  all  the  influences  by  which  brute  force 
ought,  in  civilized  society,  to  be  controlled.  It  levels  the 
most  cultivated  and  the  most  industrious  citizens  with  the 
Lazzaroni  lounging  in  the  sun.  It  gives  an  equal  vote  to  all 
male  human  animals,  withholding  the  franchise  from  the 
female  only  because  she  is  weak.  It  is  an  invention  for 
nullifying  the  progress  of  humanity  by  crushing  intelligence 
under  the  feet  of  passion,  and  giving  the  animal  instincts  an 
ascendency  in  government  over  the  dictates  of  the  mind.  It 
is  not  a  natural  but  a  most  artificial  institution  ;  for  it  inverts 
the  natural  order  of  society,  and  annihilates  the  guiding  power 
to  which  nature  has  manifestly  entrusted  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  ideal  at  which  it  aims  is  that  of  a  herd  in  which 
no  distinction  of  intelligence  exists.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
violence  and  envy,  and  the  parent  of  that  which  MM.  Carnot 
and  Garnier  Pages  now  see  and  deplore.  The  despotism  of 
Louis  Napoleon  is  the  sovereign  impersonation  of  brute  force. 
In  him  the  “  national  will,”  which  he  boasts  as  the  origin  of  his 
power,  rises  supreme  over  national  reason,  morality,  and  law. 
His  single  oppression  crushes,  far  more  effectually  than  that 
of  a  many-headed  tyrant,  the  natural  superiorities  which  the 
authors  of  universal  suffrage  hate.  He  concentrates,  assures, 
and  renders  permanent  the  loose,  precarious,  and  transient 
domination  of  the  mob.  His  steady  pressure  brutalize?  far 
more  thoroughly  and  certainly  than  the  fitful  rowdyism  of 
New  York.  In  him  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden,  in  spite 
of  their  affected  political  indifferentism,  recognise  and  adore 
the  true  head  of  their  cause — the  perfect  type  and  pattern 
of  the  tyranny  which  they  themselves  trust  to  exercise  at 
the  head  of  a  rampant  majority  over  political  intelligence 
and  justice.  MM.  Carnot  and  Garnier  Pagi5s  were  not 
satis  tied  with  legal  and  constitutional  Government.  They 
found  it  tame,  insipid,  and  contemptibly  devoid  of  that 
theatrical  majesty  which  usurping  violence  bestows.  The 
complete  liberty  of  speech  and  action  which  it  secured  to 
them  they  used  for  its  overthrow.  They  invoked  in  its  place 
the  “  sovereignty  of  the  people.”  The  “  sovereignty  of  the 
“  people”  has  risen  at  their  call.  They  see  its  face,  and  appa¬ 
rently  they  do  not  find  it  fair. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  LONDON. 

IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  every  stage  of  the  Bill  which 
has  been  introduced  to  make  provision  for  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Dockyards  leads  to  a  debate  on  the  still  more 
vital  question  of  the  defence  of  London.  The  demand  for 
adequate  protection  to  the  vast  interests  which  depend  on 
the  safety  of  the  metropolis  is  not,  as  Ministers  have  some¬ 
times  endeavoured  to  represent,  a  mere  remonstrance  of 
civilians  against  the  decision  of  militai'y  authorities.  In  and 
out  of  Parliament,  soldiers  of  the  greatest  experience  have 
warned  the  Government  that  no  scheme  which  leaves  the 
fate  of  London  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  single  pitched 
battle  can  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  against  invasion.  Lord  Ellenborough’s  authority, 
and  his  arguments  even  more  than  his  authority,  have 
stamped  the  question  as  one  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
shuffled  off  with  the  stereotyped  official  answer  that  the 
Government  have  consulted  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  have  decided  to  do  nothing.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  consequences  which  an  actual  capture  or 
surrender  of  London  would  involve.  No  one  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  say  that  Lord  Overstone  has  at  all  exaggerated 
the  ruin  which  even  a  capitulation,  softened  by  all  that 
civilization  can  do  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  a  hostile  occupa¬ 
tion,  would  bring  upon  the  whole  country.  LordELLENBOROUGH 
has  sketched  a  yet  more  terrible  picture,  and  who  will  be  bold 
enough  to  predict  that  a  victorious  general  in  London  would 
be  willing  or  able  to  save  the  richest  city  in  the  world  from 
the  fate  which  has  befallen  other  captured  towns?  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  indeed,  on  all  hands  that  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  would 


be  too  great  to  blot  out  from  the  possibilities  of  warfare  such 
an  event  as  the  sack  of  London.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  purely 
military  question  whether  London  is  really  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  capture,  or,  if  not,  whether  any  measures  of  defence 
can  secure  for  it  this  immunity. 

Lord  Ellenborough’s  view  is  intelligible  enough.  With 
Woolwich  as  our  citadel  and  arsenal,  it  would  be  easy  even 
for  an  inferior  force  to  hold  London  against  any  invader. 
Every  street,  if  need  be,  would  be  a  fortress  ;  and  Woolwich, 
if  converted  into  a  first-class  fort,  would  make  the  supply  of 
warlike  stores  secure,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  a 
desperate  game  for  an  enemy  to  pass  by  the  dockyard  for  an 
attack  upon  the  city.  Even  when  the  projected  arsenal  at 
Cannock  Chase  shall  have  been  made,  the  importance  of 
Woolwich  will  be  scarcely  diminished,  for  no  one  has  con¬ 
templated  the  entire  removal  of  the  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  from  their  present  site.  Lord  Ellenborougii’s  scheme 
is  but  one  of  several  modes  by  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
render  London  secure.  Many  others  have  been  suggested  on 
authority  which  deserves  respectful  consideration.  One 
plan  would  constitute  the  chalk  hills  which  stretch  almost 
across  the  whole  country  between  the  Thames  and  the  Med¬ 
way  the  principal  line  of  defence.  A  few  positions  strongly 
fortified  beforehand  would,  it  is  said,  form  a  sufficient  com¬ 
mencement  for  extended  lines  which  might  be  completed  in 
a  short  time  when  the  necessity  arose.  The  subsidiary  posts 
would  all  have  been  marked  out  in  anticipation  of  the 
struggle,  and,  with  a  previously  concerted  plan  to  work  upon, 
the  labour  which  at  such  a  time  would  be  available  would 
speedily  improve  a  good  natural  position  so  as  to  make  it 
almost  impregnable.  A  third  project,  which  aims  at  still 
greater  security,  is  to  form  an  interior  line  of  defence  by 
means  of  a  series  of  detached  forts  on  Shooter’s  Hill, 
Norwood  Hill,  and  several  other  commanding  positions 
by  which  London  happens  to  be  encircled.  Another  sug¬ 
gestion,  more  novel  in  its  character,  but  having  much  to 
recommend  it  in  its  adaptation  to  modern  conditions  of 
warfare,  is  to  complete  a  line  of  railroad  entirely  round 
London,  specially  adapted  for  the  rapid  movement  of  troops, 
and  in  particular  of  artillery,  by  means  of  which  a  compa¬ 
ratively  small  force  might  be  concentrated,  with  a  rapidity 
which  no  invading  enemy  could  l’ival,  on  any  point  where  an 
attack  was  threatened.  Such  an  arrangement  would  give  to 
the  defenders  of  London  advantages  of  the  same  kind  which 
enabled  Napoleon  to  win  the  battle  of  Magenta. 

We  mention  these  various  suggestions,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  and  criticising  the  suggestions  of  competent 
military  authorities,  but  merely  as  proof  that  professional 
opinion  is  very  far  from  acquiescing  in  the  off-hand  judgment 
of  Ministers,  that  the  defence  of  London  is  either  unnecessary 
or  impracticable.  It  may  very  well  be  that  each  of  the 
schemes  which  have  been  proposed  would  be  improved  by 
borrowing  something  from  the  rival  plans.  The  matter 
is  clearly  one  which  needs  investigation  by  the  ablest 
body  of  military  men  whose  assistance  the  Government 
can  command.  If  a  fairly  selected  Commission  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  London  is  indefensible,  the 
Government  would  no  doubt  be  justified  in  the  inaction 
on  which  it  seems  to  have  resolved.  Lord  De  Grey 
and  Bipon,  in  his  remarks  upon  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
speech,  attempted  to  take  up  some  such  ground  as  this. 
There  had  been  no  Commission  authorized  to  inquire  into 
this  particular  point,  and  the  Commissioners  whose  Report 
had  been  partially  adopted  wei-e  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
fortification  of  London  was  both  feasible  and  essential.  But 
it  was  said  that  “the  constituted  authorities”  had  pronounced 
an  adverse  judgment,  and  that  the  Government  thought  the 
country  safe  enough  with  the  little  army  of  regulars  which 
would  be  available  for  operations  against  an  enemy.  There 
was  a  certain  want  of  candour  in  this  statement,  which  Lord 
De  Grey  betrayed  by  mentioning  the  names  of  Sir  ,J. 
Burgoyne  and  Sir  H.  Douglas  as  the  advisers  of  the 
Government.  It  is  quite  true  that  both  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  soldiers  have  declared  themselves  opposed  to 
any  scheme  of  fortification — but  why?  Not  because 
they  consider  London  safe,  but  because  they  have  an  alter¬ 
native  mode  of  defence,  which  they  perhaps  rightly  regard 
as  preferable.  Give  me  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  regular  troops, 
says  Sir  H.  Douglas,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  you  shall  be 
more  secure  than  any  fortifications  can  make  you.  Sir  J. 
Burgoyne  has  given  substantially  the  same  reason  for  his 
opinion.  The  army  ought  to  be  enormously  increased.  If 
it  be  so,  you  will  beat  any  enemy  in  the  field  long  before  he 
can  reach  London — if  it  be  not,  you  will  not  have  soldiers 
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enough  to  man  the  lines  when  they  are  made  ;  and  as  for 
trusting  them  to  Volunteers,  that  is  an  idea  which  Sir  J. 
Burgoyne  would  regard  as  little  short  ol  madness.  If 
the  Government  thought  fit  to  adopt  these  views  in 
opposition  to  all  the  conflicting  military  authority  which 
exists  on  the  subject,  they  would  he  taking  a  consistent, 
though  perhaps  not  a  prudent,  course.  But  they  are  as 
far  from  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  eminent  soldiers 
under  whose  authority  they  shelter  themselves  as  they 
are  from  adopting  the  opposite  plan  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  have  urged  upon 
them.  If  Sir  J.  Burgoyne’s  opinion  is  to  he  conclusive,  the 
army  should  be  increased  by  150,000  men  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  Volunteers  might  at  the  same  time  be  disbanded  ;  but  to 
reject  one  mode  of  defence  because  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  dis¬ 
approves  of  it,  without  adopting  the  still  more  costly  substi¬ 
tute  which  he  declares  to  be  essential,  does  not  show  much 
respect  for  the  authority  by  which  all  adverse  critics  are 
expected  to  be  silenced. 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  advisers  of  the  Government 
are  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  large  standing  army  is  better 
than  earthworks  and  forts,  the  question  of  the  fortification 
of  London  remains  untouched.  We  have  not  got  the  army 
which  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  permanent  defences. 
ISTo  Minister  will  ask,  and  no  Parliament  will  vote,  in  time 
of  peace  the  money  which  such  an  establishment  would 
annually  absorb,  and  the  real  question  remains  what  is  the 
best  way  of  defending  the  capital  with  no  other  resources 
than  a  small  regular  army  and  a  host  of  imperfectly  trained 
Volunteers.  This  is  not  the  question  which  either  Sir  J. 
Burgoyne  or  Sir  H.  Douglas  has  answered ;  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  either  the  vital  importance  of  the  inquiry 
or  the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  among  the  best-in¬ 
formed  and  most  experienced  officers  in  the  service,  it  does 
seem  to  be  pre-eminently  a  proper  subject  for  investigation 
by  a  Commission  which  will  command  something  like  uni¬ 
versal  assent  to  its  decision. 

In  refusing  such  an  inquiry,  Ministers  are  taking  upon 
themselves  a  serious  responsibility  which  they  may  one  day 
have  to  answer  for.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  they  are 
simply  deferring  to  the  military  advice  by  which  they  are 
ordinarily  assisted.  The  determination  to  trust  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  London  to  a  small  army,  without  the  support  of 
fortifications,  is  one  which  no  military  authority  has  said  a 
word  to  justify.  The  means  of  defence  on  which  Ministers 
choose  to  stake  the  safety  of  the  countiy  are  thought  ade¬ 
quate  by  none  but  civilians,  and  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  very  large  additions  which  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  strength  of  the  army  are  not  within  our  power 
to  obtain,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  possibly  inferior  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  system  of  fortifications  might  not  greatly  diminish 
the  perils  to  which,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  the  country  would 
be  exposed.  This  is  not  a  question  which  it  is  wise  for 
Ministers  to  decide  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  our  ablest  veterans.  One  may  prefer  to  trust  to  nume¬ 
rous  battalions,  while  another  may  think  that  for  the  defence 
of  London,  no  less  than  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  strong 
positions  may  be  made  to  supply  the  want  of  men.  All, 
however,  are  agreed  on  this — that  if  we  are  to  have  neither 
additional  troops  nor  additional  works,  the  provision  made 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  is  not  the  sufficient  protection 
which  Ministers  affect  to  consider  it.  Their  decision  is 
simply  a  civilian  judgment  on  a  military  question,  and  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  setting  themselves  right  with  the 
country,  they  would  do  wisely  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
the  Deport  of  a  competent  Commission. 


S  Y  E  I  A. 

rjM  IE  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  Syrian  massacres  gene- 
JL  rally  bear  out  the  startling  intelligence  which  at  first 
seemed  almost  incredible.  Lord  Palmerston  indeed  speaks 
of  the  agency  which  had  previously  been  at  work  in  the 
Lebanon  ;  but  the  actual  commencement  of  the  feud,  though 
it  was  probably  premeditated  by  the  Maronites,  was  iden¬ 
tical  in  its  character  with  the  manner  in  which  quarrels  have 
begun  amongst  barbarous  tribes  since  their  doings  were  first 
recorded  in  history.  A  monk  found  with  his  throat  cut  fur¬ 
nished,  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Mountain,  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  Druses  must  have  been  the  authors 
of  the  murder.  The  Christians  accordingly  proceeded  to  kill 
the  first  Druses  whom  they  could  find,  whilst  others  at¬ 
tempted  to  drive  their  hereditary  enemies  out  of  five  or  six 
villages  which  had.  been  occupied  in  common.  They  were, 


of  course,  prepared  to  expect  a  corresponding  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  the  Druses ;  and  about  this  stage  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Turkish  authorities  to  interfere 
for  the  purpose  of  patching  up  the  quarrel.  A  few  threats, 
one  or  two  punishments,  and,  above  all,  a  compulsory  payment 
of  blood-money,  would  have  produced  atruce,  which  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  lasted  to  the  next  assassination ;  but  the  Pasha 
was  incapable,  and  probably  treacherous,  and  consequently 
the  Druses,  about  the  end  of  May,  fired  the  Christian  villages 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Beyrout.  At  Hasbeya,  the  next  object 
of  their  attack,  a  powerful  Moslem  Emir  of  the  house  of 
Shebab  was  slaiu,  with  all  his  family,  apparently  because  his 
influence  was  obnoxious  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.  The 
Turkish  officer  in  command  was  an  active  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  the  Christians,  while  the  sister  of  the  principal 
Druse  chief  saved  the  lives  of  four  hundred  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  palace.  At  Zahleh,  and 
at  Deir-el-Kammar,  the  troops  of  Kurschid  Pasha  shared  in 
the  massacre,  and  when  the  European  consuls  at  Beyrout 
afterwards  remonstrated  with  the  Druses,  they  saw  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Turkish  Governors  were  the  real  chiefs 
of  the  conspiracy.  The  strong  feeling  produced  by  a  belief 
in  their  guilt  may  perhaps  diminish  the  impartiality  of  the 
witnesses,  and  Mr.  Brant,  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  on  the  whole  declines  to  attribute  the  Da¬ 
mascus  massacre  to  the  deliberate  contrivance  of  the  Governor. 
He  declares,  however,  that  the  respectable  Moslems  were 
anxious  for  the  restoration  of  order ;  and  he  professes  his  in¬ 
ability  to  believe  that  a  soldier  who  held  a  high  command  in 
the  Crimea  can  have  been  influenced  by  the  abject  cowardice 
which  seems  the  only  alternative  of  guilt.  The  conduct  of 
Fuad  Pasha  in  sending  the  delinquent  Pachas  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  instead  of  trying  them  on  the  spot,  throws  suspicion 
either  on  his  own  energy  or  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  which  may  have  refused  to  supply  him  with  neces¬ 
sary  powers.  The  representatives  of  England  and  France 
will  not  be  inclined  to  tolerate  any  squeamishness  about 
capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  dignitaries  who,  if  guilty 
at  all,  are  responsible  for  the  vilest  treachery  and  murder.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  Pashas  may  have  been  influenced 
by  political  motives  rather  than  by  fanatical  antipathy.  Since 
the  expulsion  of  Mehemet  Ali  from  Syria,  the  Druses  and 
Maronites  have  been  governed  by  their  respective  chiefs 
under  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Porte  ;  and,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  observed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  seems  natural  in  itself,  has  proved  tolerably  effi¬ 
cacious  in  maintaining  the  peace  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  The  representatives  of  the  sovereign  power,  like 
Imperial  functionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  con¬ 
stantly  attempted  to  encroach  on  the  local  privileges  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  to  Oriental  politicians  the  rule  of  con¬ 
quering  by  division  would  at  once  occur  without  the  aid  of 
any  Latin  proverb.  Between  Druse  schismatics  and  Maronite 
infidels  the  Turkish  Governors  might  be,  on  the  whole,  in¬ 
different  ;  but  a  murderous  feud  dividing  the  two  races  could 
scarcely  fail  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  central  autho¬ 
rity.  The  experiment  has  been  carried  too  far  in  the 
Lebanon  and  at  Damascus,  and  even  the  independent  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Porte  is  threatened  by  the  indignation  which 
has  been  roused  through  Western  Christendom.  The  truest 
friend  and  most  powerful  protector  of  Tui’key  has  more 
reason  than  any  other  Government  to  denounce  the  perfidy 
or  the  weakness  which  has  once  more  opened  a  field  in  the 
East  for  the  vigilant  ambition  of  France  and  of  Dussia. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Dedcliffe,  who,  on  the  Turkish  ques¬ 
tion,  has  a  right  to  interpret  and  express  the  policy  of 
England,  has  more  than  once  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  outrages  which  are  incompatible  with  the 
prolonged  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  preven¬ 
tion  or  postponement  of  the  threatened  partition  is  condi¬ 
tional  on  the  establishment  of  some  tolerable  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

For  the  present,  the  English  Government  has  acted  wisely 
in  insisting  on  a  joint  and  limited  interference  regulated  by 
a  convention  with  the  Porte.  Austria  and  Prussia  had  in¬ 
dependently  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  in  their  resolution 
to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  not  desirable  to  submit 
Europe  to  the  risks  of  war  for  the  sake  of  a  problematic 
benefit  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Syria.  The  vast  bulk 
of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  obstinately  Mussul¬ 
man,  and  if  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  any  Christian 
Power  it  could  only  be  kept  in  subjection  by  the  sword.  It 
is  probable  that  a  new  province  in  the  Levant  might,  as  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  recently  stated,  prove  a  source  of 
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weakness  to  France,  rather  than  an  addition  to  her  power  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  a  possession  unprofitable  in  itself  would 
be  a  danger  to  England,  and  a  challenge  or  invitation  to 
Russia  to  follow  the  example.  The  German  Powers  dread 
the  dismemberment  of  European  Turkey,  and  they  would 
regard  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia  with  additional  jea¬ 
lousy  if  it  were  effected  in  pursuance  of  an  understanding 
with  France.  Religious  sympathy  and  chivalrous  resent¬ 
ment  are  noble  motives  for  action,  but  there  had  been  no 
massacres  in  Savoy  or  Nice  before  the  recent  annexation. 

It  is  natural  that  some  political  philanthropists  should  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Ottoman  empire  is  doomed  to  irretrievable 
destruction.  Enough,  they  say,  was  done  in  the  Crimea,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  for  an  organization  which 
can  no  longer  be  galvanized  into  the  semblance  of  life ;  and  it 
would  be  better  to  acquiesce  in  the  law  of  nature  by  which  ruin 
follows  weakness  far  more  certainly  than  punishment  treads 
on  the  heels  of  crime.  The  conclusion  might  suit  the  pur- 
pose  of  moralists  or  of  prophets,  but  statesmen  know  that 
the  death  of  States  merely  implies  a  political  change,  and 
that  the  nation  survives  under  some  alternative  rule.  The 
difficulty  of  the  Eastern  question  consists,  not  in  condemning 
the  Turkish  system,  but  in  devising  another  horn  for  the 
inevitable  dilemma.  The  emancipation  of  Syria  from  the 
Porte  would  perpetuate  chronic  wars  among  the  hostile 
tribes  which  fill  the  country,  and  in  almost  all  the  European 
provinces  a  partition  would  similarly  lead  to  an  internecine 
war  of  races.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  moral  and 
political  defects  of  the  Turkish  Government,  no  materials 
for  a  more  equal  and  vigorous  administration  are  to  be  found 
among  its  subjects.  The  Greek  clergy  are  as  worthless  and 
corrupt  as  the  Moslem  officials,  and  to  rival  sects  of  Christians 
they  are  incomparably  less  tolerant.  Some  light  will,  perhaps, 
hereafter  be  thrown  on  the  Eastern  question  by  the  progress  of 
those  provinces  which  havesuccessfully  been  detached,  in  all  but 
name,  from  the  Empire.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  may  here¬ 
after  show  that  they  can  govern  themselves  without  assist¬ 
ance,  and  Servia  contains  the  nucleus  of  a  vigorous  and  enter- 
pi’ising  race.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Syria  could 
dispense  with  a  foreign  ruler,  if  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  were 
to  be  confiscated  by  the  Great  Powers  as  a  pimishment  for 
the  delinquency  of  his  officers  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  asking  the  sympathizing  friends  of  the  Maronites 
who  the  new  possessor  of  Syria  is  to  be.  A  household  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  helpless  husband,  a  termagant  wife,  and  a  pack  of 
mutinous  children  is  not  a  satisfactory  object  of  contempla¬ 
tion  j  but  a  prudent  neighbour  can  only  shrug  her  shoulders 
when  busybodies  remark  that  something  must  be  done.  In 
the  domestic  circle,  as  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  misery  and  anarchy  are  of  indigenous  growth,  and,  as 
long  as  their  elements  exist,  they  are  likely  to  be  permanent. 
Greeks  and  Latins,  and  Druses  and  Mussulmans  will  long 
continue  to  cultivate,  as  almost  their  only  religious  virtue, 
the  duty  of  hating  and  plundering  one  another,  and  the 
Turks  will  too  probably  look  on  with  complacency  while  hog 
bites  dog  or  dog  bites  hog.  A  military  occupation  by  France 
or  Russia  would  only  introduce  an  additional  source  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  injustice.  English  statesmen  cannot  afford  to 
abandon,  in  consequence  of  a  barbarous  outbreak,  the  steadiest 
and  best-considered  principles  of  national  policy. 


DISARMAMENT  OF  INDIA. 

THE  disarmament  of  the  whole  population  of  India,  im¬ 
peratively  as  it  seems  to  be  called  for  by  reason  and 
principle,  involves  difficulties  of  the  greatest  seriousness.  It 
would  be  taxing  human  nature  too  highly  to  expect  that  the 
English  settlers  scattered  over  the  country  will  consent  to 
surrender  their  arms  without  resistance.  The  mutiny,  though 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  in  England,  is  still  in  India 
an  event  which  necessarily  colours  the  whole  life  and  thought 
of  everybody  who  was  within  its  sphere.  Of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  established  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  a  certain  number 
were  actually  attacked  in  their  homes,  and  gallantly  beat 
off  their  assailants  with  the  arms  in  their  possession. 
There  are  many  more  who  believe  that  they  would  have 
been  certainly  marked  out  for  massacre  if  they  had  not  been 
known  to  be  well  supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
all  the  remainder  feel  that  the  terror  and  distress  of  the 
crisis  would  have  been  fearfully  aggravated  had  they  been 
exposed  to  it  with  the  sense  of  utter  helplessness.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  to  weed  the  whole  country  of  offensive  weapons 


has  been  received  by  the  Anglo-Indians  with  a  storm  of 
indignation,  and  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who, 
much  to  the  disturbance  of  English  associations,  are  active 
political  agitators  in  India,  should  have  made  violent  speeches 
against  the  measure  in  the  Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta. 

Yet  the  point  in  debate,  whether  the  Disarming  Act  shall 
apply  to  Europeans,  does  really  involve  the  whole  question  of  the 
nature  of  British  dominion  in  the  East.  The  possession  of  arms 
has,  from  all  time,  been  the  badge  of  power  and  privilege  iu  India. 
Any  one  class  which  is  allowed  to  retain  them  when  they  are 
denied  to  the  rest  of  the  population  mounts  up,  in  virtue  of 
the  exception,  to  the  position  of  an  aristocracy.  The  issue 
is  therefore  most  formidable.  If  English  rule  in  India  is  to 
be  that  of  an  empire  over  an  empire,  it  has  some  moral  jus¬ 
tification,  as  well  as  the  justification  of  facts.  We  may  hope, 
by  carefully  shaping  our  policy,  to  give  the  Hindoo  a  better 
government  than  he  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  a  more  even 
administration  of  justice;  nor,  miserably  little  as  is  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  improvement  at  present,  is  it  quite  a  chimerical 
expectation  that  his  character  may  in  the  long  run  be  per¬ 
manently  elevated,  his  faith  purified,  and  liis  perverted  civi¬ 
lization  exchanged  for  a  healthier  culture.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  dominion  is  to  be  that  of  race  over  race,  it 
is  simply  the  most  terrible  of  misfortunes  for  both  English¬ 
man  and  Hindoo.  It  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  positive 
knowledge  to  deny  that  men  of  Saxon  breed  make  the 
harshest  of  oligarchs.  Until  quite  recently  they  have  seldom 
come  in  contact  with  a  people  of  inferior  civilization  without 
either  extirpating  or  enslaving  it.  The  very  qualities  which 
constitute  English  greatness,  the  very  virtues  which  give  our 
countrymen  success  in  their  own  social  organization,  and 
in  the  struggle  with  rival  nations  or  in  the  conflict  with 
the  powers  of  nature,  become  depravities  when  the  self- 
reliant  freeman  is  suddenly  converted  into  the  member 
of  an  aristocracy  of  blood.  He  becomes  first  arrogant 
and  then  cruel.  He  gets  first  to  dislike  and  despise,  and 
then  to  abhor,  those  "whose  weakness,  or  indolence,  or  sensu¬ 
ality,  or  fanaticism,  indisposes  them  to  become  his  instru¬ 
ments  iu  carrying  out  his  immediate  object,  which  is  generally 
the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Even  if  we  were  absolutely  care- 
less  of  the  interests  of  the  native  population,  we  could  not 
afford  to  pave,  the  way  for  the  steady  demoralization  of  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  the  English  people  by  establishing  a 
capitalist  oligarchy  in  India.  The  reflection  of  Indian  ideas 
on  English  opinion,  and  particularly  on  the  opinions  of  the 
English  religious  world,  is  already  doing  serious  harm. 

The  Government  of  India  has  got  rid  for  the  present  of 
the  stress  of  the  difficulty  by  consenting  to  alter  the  clause 
in  the  Bill  which  regulated  the  issue  of  licenses  for  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  possession  of  arms.  As  originally  framed,  this 
provision  might  have  placed  a  European  planter  under  an 
obligation  to  apply  to  a  native  magistrate  for  a  license,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  black  skin  over  a  white  has  now  for 
years  been  that  particular  violation  of  the  order  of  nature  to 
which  the  settlers  have  looked  forward  with  deepest  aversion. 
It  is  of  course  possible,  by  a  judicious  regulation  of  the  terms 
on  which  licenses  are  to  be  granted,  to  leave  the  whole  Euro¬ 
pean  population  in  arms  without  openly  disturbing  the 
equality  before  the  law  of  Englishman  and  Hindoo.  This 
is  probably  the  shape  which  the  inevitable  compromise  will 
assxime;  but,  though  it  is  inevitable,  we  must  not  be  induced 
to  blame  the  Government  of  India  for  having  at  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  out  a  universal  disarmament.  1 1  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  the  principal  information  of  the  British 
public  respecting  Indian  questions  which  are  not  of  Imperial 
concern  is  derived  from  the  Calcutta  letters  of  the  Times, 
which  seem  to  be  written  (we  speak  merely  from  conjecture) 
by  a  gentleman  connected  with  that  portion  of  the  Indian 
press  which  is  entirely  dependent  on  and  supported  by  the 
planters.  In  his  last  communication,  this  writer  argued  that 
the  Arms  Bill  was  a  gratuitous  folly  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  in  a  long  series  of  preceding  letters  he  had  been 
insisting,  with  an  iteration  not  perhaps  very  intelligible  to 
his  English  readers,  that  the  Commission  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  relations  between  the  indigo  planters  and  the 
native  peasant  had  not  brought  home  a  single  act  of  oppression 
to  any  one  European.  These  two  allegations  hang  together. 
The  English  speculators  in  Indian  produce  have  long  been 
accused  of  habitual  violence  to  the  Bengal  ryot,  and  if  the 
charge  have  any  ground,  there  is  of  course  a  new  reason 
against  constituting  them  the  only  armed  men  among  a  de¬ 
fenceless  population.  It  is,  however,  extremely  likely  that 
injustice  has  been  done  to  them.  The  accusation  proceeds 
chiefly,  not  from  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Government,  but 
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from  the  Missionaries,  who  are  not  always  the  best  ot 
witnesses  when  speaking  of  actual  or  possible  converts.  We 
can  perceive  here  in  London  that,  whatever  treatment  the 
religious  world  may  think  good  enough  for  an  obstinate 
heathen,  it  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  allow  that  a  Negro- 
Christiau  ought  even  to  labour  for  his  bread  ;  and  in  the 
same  spirit  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  Bengal,  much  of 
whose  conduct  to  the  ryots  does  them  infinite  honour, 
may  nevertheless  be  a  little  blind  to  the  provocations 
which  the  planter  receives  from  the  native,  and  have 
then-  eyes  a  little  too  wide  open  to  the  punishment  which 
the  native  sometimes  draws  down  upon  himself  in  return. 
If  it  should  be  proved  on  the  clearest  testimony  that  an 
English  planter  had  handsomely  cudgelled  a  ryot  who  had 
contracted  in  the  clearest  language  to  plant  indigo  and  then 
had  calmly  cultivated  quite  a  different  crop,  nobody  of  sense 
would  be  much  astonished  or  extraordinarily  scandalized. 
But,  while  it  may  be  conceded  that  there  is  not  very  much 
to  correct,  and  a  good  deal  to  applaud,  in  the  present  state 
of  relations  between  the  planter  and  the  peasantry,  it  is 
quite  another  question  whether  the  European  speculator 
should  have  bestowed  upon  him  an  unlimited  liberty  to 
coerce  the  ryot.  Many  of  the  demands  of  the  Calcutta 
newspapers  go  this  length,  and  it  would  be  no  inconsiderable 
advance  on  the  way  if  the  Europeans  were  to  become  the 
sole  armed  class  in  India.  Hampered,  as  he  asserts ‘himself 
to  be,  by  the  chicane  of  the  law,  and  perpetually  exposed  to 
the  unfriendly  observation  of  the  missionaries  and  the  Civil 
Service,  the  planter  even  now  contrives  to  administer  an 
occasional  sound  thrashing  to  his  slippery  hirelings.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Indian  Government  to  see  that  the  indul¬ 
gence  now  and  then  allowed  to  British  blood  in  a  fume  does 
not  degenerate  into  a  legalized  tyranny.  The  assumption  is 
sometimes  made  in  England  that  a  capitalist  is,  ex  vi  termini, 
a  benefactor  to  the  human  species,  but  it  is  a  very  violent 
assumption  in  India. 


GARIBALDI. 

GARIBALDI  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  paucity 
or  backwardness  of  his  advisers;  and  until  further  news 
arrives  from  Syria,  Europe  is  happily  at  leisure  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  drama  which  is  at  present  performed  in 
Southern  Italy.  Little  surprise  would  have  been  excited  if 
the  Sicilian  Dictator  had  sailed  at  once  to  Naples,  relying  on 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  intelligent  classes  and  on  the  dissen¬ 
sions  in  the  army.  As  he  appears  to  have  decided  on  the 
moi-e  cautious  alternative  of  feeling  his  way  through  Calabria, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  his  motives,  and  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  anticipating  his  success.  As  one  of 
his  ablest  followers  observes,  he  is  combining  a  recruiting  tour 
with  a  campaign,  for  it  is  his  object  to  enlist  the  population  of 
every  province  which  he  occupies  under  his  liberating  banner. 
Several  local  leaders  had  solicited  his  assistance  in  raising 
an  insurrection  in  Calabria;  and  when  he  has  enabled  them 
to  take  full  military  possession  of  their  own  district,  he  will 
probably  leave  them  in  a  position  to  occupy  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  who  will  be  at  the  same  time  wanted  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  home  provinces  and  of  the  capital.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  the  foot  of  Italy  will  isolate  the  garrison  which 
still  causes  a  certain  uneasiness  by  its  presence  in  the  citadel 
of  Messina.  The  fortress  is  essentially  a  tete  du  pont  for  an 
army  which  holds  it  in  connexion  with  the  Italian  shore. 
Reggio,  according  to  the  latest  intelligence,  is  already  taken, 
and  as  soon  as  Scylla  passes  into  the  possession  of  the  be¬ 
sieging  force,  the  citadel  merely  becomes  a  prison  for  a  portion 
of  the  Neapolitan  troops. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  Messina  from  that  mysterious 
expedition  which  so  forcibly  revived  the  impression  of  his 
romantic  character  and  position,  Garibaldi  proceeded  to  join 
the  detachments  which  he  had  sent  across  the  Straits  some 
days  previously.  The  object  of  his  solitary  departure  from 
Sicily  is  not  precisely  stated,  and  some  have  supposed  that 
he  wished  to  hold  a  secret  interview  with  the  King  whose 
dominions  he  isextendiugin  pertinacious  defiance  of  his  orders. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  latest  accounts,  that  he 
simply  went  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition ;  and  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that,  if  he  negotiates  at  all,  it  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  support  and  removing  obstacles,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  useless  discussion  as  to  his  own  future  policy.  At 
present,  he  has  a  great  advantage  over  statesmen  and  diplo¬ 
matists  in  the  consciousness  of  a  definite  object  which 
it  is  not  even  expedient  to  conceal ;  and  he  must  be  well 
aware  that,  during  his  present  flow  of  success  and  of 


fame,  he  is  absolutely  independent  of  a  Cabinet  which 
cannot  oppose  him  too  far.  A  year  ago,  in  deference  to  the 
King’s  wishes,  he  suppressed  for  a  time  the  association 
which  lie  had  formed  under  the  name  of  La  jVazione 
Armata.  The  enthusiasm  created  by  his  exploits  has  now 
turned  the  “  armed  nation  ”  into  a  living  reality.  As 
France  armed  in  1793  and  Germany  in  1813,  all  the  North 
of  Italy  is  now  pouring  into  the  field  where  the  independence 
of  the  nation  can  alone  be  effectually  won.  In  answer  to 
the  remonstrance  of  foreign  Powers,  the  Sardinian  Govern¬ 
ment  may  truly  allege  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  the 
popular  crusade.  The  instinct  of  the  people,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  heroic  leader,  has  apprehended  the  truth, 
that  the  first  condition  of  freedom  and  greatness  is  ability 
and  readiness  to  fight.  There  is  as  little  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
cerning  the  enemy  as  in  understanding  the  paramount  duty 
of  action.  Constitutions,  oaths,  sophistry,  protests  in  favour  of 
municipal  independence,  may  produce  some  effect  among  the 
inexperienced  Liberals  of  Naples  ;  but  the  people  of  Northern 
Italy  and  the  Lombardo- Sicilian  army  know  that,  under  any 
disguise,  the  Bourbon  must  be  detected  and  overthrown. 
The  recent  rumour  of  Austrian  interference,  though  it 
proved  to  be  untrue,  will  have  strengthened  the  con¬ 
viction  that  a  sepai-ate  dynasty  at  Naples  will  always  be 
the  instrument  of  the  national  enemy.  No  arguments  will 
convince  Garibaldi  or  his  associates  that  Italy  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  internal  treason  and  the 
perpetuation  of  disunion.  A  Bourbon  Sovereign,  pledged 
to  follow  in  all  respects  the  foreign  policy  of  Turin,  would 
present  an  absurd  and  purposeless  anomaly.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  were  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  judgment  or  in¬ 
clinations,  Italy,  in  case  of  difference  with  France  or  with 
Austria,  would  be  placed  between  two  fires.  It  may  perhaps 
be  fortunate  that  the  unparalleled  crimes  of  the  dyuasty 
justify  a  dethronement  which  might  otherwise  be  harsh  and 
unpopular.  The  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany  had  deserved  far 
less  badly  of  their  subjects,  and  yet  the  prospect  of  their 
restoration  has  already  become  a  chimera.  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Court  of  Naples  may  have  numerous  sup¬ 
porters  among  the  rabble  and  the  peasantry  ;  but  a  nation 
is  represented,  not  by  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  by  those 
who  can  think  and  fight  for  its  welfare.  If  the  Stuarts 
were  expelled  from  England  by  an  educated  minority  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  fate  of  the  effete  Bourbons  may  well  be 
determined  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  a  portion  of 
the  mob. 

Disinterested  advisers  desire  Garibaldi  to  interrupt  his 
progress,  because  he  will  form  a  heterogeneous  kingdom,  and 
also  on  the  ground  that  if  he  succeeds  at  Naples,  he  will  find 
himself  in  front  of  the  French  at  Rome  and  of  the  Austrians 
at  Venice.  It  is  highly  probable  that  an  Italian  Parliament 
may  not  at  first  work  smoothly,  and  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  allow  prerogatives  to  the  Crown  which  would  be  deemed 
unconstitutional  if  they  were  assumed  in  England.  It  will  be 
strange  if  any  difficulty  or  irregularity  should  be  worse  than 
the  oppression  and  debasing  cruelty  which  the  new  system  of 
government  will  supersede.  The  Piedmontese  Constitution  has 
been  faithfully  preserved,  though  it  was  exposed  to  far  more 
imminent  danger, and  a  nation  which  has,  on  its  own  initiative, 
recently  conquered  its  independence  in  the  field,  is  not  likely  to 
throw  away  its  franchises  at  the  feet  of  any  ruler.  When  the 
struggle  is  once  concluded,  Italians  may  fairly  anticipate  a 
burst  of  prosperity  and  progress  surpassing  that  of  almost  any 
period  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world.  All  their  pride 
will  be  associated  with  the  abolition  of  despotism  ;  nor  will 
they  be  driven,  like  the  French,  into  abject  submission  by 
the  fear  of  a  democratic  anarchy  which  they  have,  happily, 
never  experienced.  The  dynasty  which  they  have  placed  at 
their  head  owes  all  its  splendour  to  the  loyalty  with  which 
it  has  maintained  internal  freedom  and  shared  the  contest 
for  national  independence. 

As  to  Rome  and  Y enice,  there  is  certainly  reason  to  anti¬ 
cipate  a  further  struggle ;  but  Garibaldi,  who  has  never 
shown  a  disposition  to  undue  rashness,  may  be  trusted  to 
abstain  from  a  useless  collision  with  the  French  garrison  of 
the  capital.  With  LamoriciJire’s  mercenaries  he  will  be 
fully  able  to  deal  when  the  remaining  Papal  States  are  en¬ 
closed  on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of  the  Italian  Kiug. 
It  is  not  even  impossible  that  a  future  Pope,  less  fanatical 
than  Pius  IX.,  may  think  a  friendly  understanding  with  his 
own  countrymen  more  desirable  than  a  transfer  of  the 
Holy  See  to  Toledo  or  to  Jerusalem.  The  Italians  would 
pamper  their  Pythoness  to  repletion  if  she  would  consent  to 
utter,  as  in  the  old  Guelf  times,  patriotic  responses,  and 
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their  local  attachment  would  be  a  surer  support  than 
the  sentimentalities  of  English  converts,  or  the  noisy 
enthusiasm  of  remote  Irish  peasants,  or  the  pre¬ 
carious  influence  of  old  women  at  Vienna.  As  to  the 
struggle  with  Austria,  it  is  evident  that  the  Quadrilateral 
will  not  be  easily  taken ;  but  war  maybe  postponed,  circum¬ 
stances  may  change,  and  at  the  worst  the  Italians  can 
scarcely  be  less  prepared  for  the  contest  when  they  already 
hold  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula.  In  another  year  it  will 
become  the  fashion  even  for  official  authorities  in  Parliament 
to  profess  a  belief  in  the  Kingdom  which  will  probably  have 
come  into  actual  existence. 


THE  LAW  REFORMS  OF  THE  SESSION. 

BILL  of  three  clauses,  to  enable  the  Chancellor  to 
act  upon  the  Report  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  Commission 
on  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  in  Chancery,  is  the  sole  sub¬ 
stantial  result  of  all  the  law-reforming  zeal  which  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  Nothing  could 
be  more  magnificent  than  the  promises  which  the  Ministers 
held  out  in  the  Speech  with  which  the  Queen  opened  the 
session.  Bankruptcy  law  was  to  be  thoroughly  reformed, 
the  tenure  of  land  was  to  be  revolutionized,  and  the  extra 
expense  and  needless  delay  which  attend  the  simple  operation 
of  buying  an  estate  were  to  be  summarily  got  rid  of  by  a 
general  registration  of  titles.  Then  the  consolidation  of  the  law, 
on  which  an  unfortunate  Commission  has  already  bestowed 
years  of  ill-directed  and  unproductive  labour,  was  at  last  to  be 
taken  in  band  in  earnest;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  work  enough 
for  one  year,  the  Chancellor  threw  in  his  pet  project  of  the 
abolition  of  his  own  Court,  under  the  colour  of  a  fusion  of  I.aw 
and  Equity.  When  this  ambitious  programme  appeared,  it 
needed  no  sagacity  to  foresee  a  more  or  less  complete  failure. 
If  there  had  been  no  Treaty  and  no  Reform  Bill — if  the 
House  of  Lords  had  yielded  in  all  meekness  to  the  wild  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  had  given  itself  up  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney-General — time  alone  would  have 
defeated  the  greater  part  of  the  projected  measures.  As  it 
is,  the  much-needed  Bankruptcy  Reform  has  been  lost 
because  the  House  did  not  choose  to  take  it  in  trust 
from  the  Attorney-General  without  a  full  discussion  of 
every  one  of  its  three  hundred  and  odd  clauses.  The  Bills 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Criminal  Law  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  promised  Conveyancing  reform  made  even 
less  progress  than  it  had  done  under  Lord  Derby,  for  Sir 
H.  Cairns  did  get  so  far  as  to  introduce  a  Bill,  which  Sir 
R.  Bethell  has  not  found  the  opportunity  to  do.  The 
remaining  subject — the  so-called  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity — 
was  vigorously  grappled  with ;  but,  unluckily  for  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  Law  Lords  unanimously  condemned  the  principle 
of  his  Bill,  and  only  allowed  it  to  pass  after  striking  out  all 
the  clauses  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  destroy  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Amid  all  these  wrecks,  the  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  has  escaped  destruction  ; 
and  though  it  has  attracted  little  attention,  it  may  prove 
a  more  solid  gain  to  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
concerned  in  litigation  than  some  of  the  more  preten¬ 
tious  schemes  which  have  met  with  so  disastrous  a  fate. 
The  great  merit  of  the  Bill  is,  that  it  proceeds  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  diametrically  opposed  to  that  on  which  the  Law  and 
Equity  Bill  was  originally  framed.  Both  measures  were 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  same  evil.  After  the  sweeping 
reforms  of  T852,  which  converted  the  Court  of  Chancery  from 
the  most  dilatory  to  the  most  expeditious  tribunal  in  the 
kingdom,  there  remained  one  crying  grievance  to  which  the 
old  Commission  had  not  the  courage  to  apply  the  true 
remedy.  The  simple  truth  is  that,  by  its  present  methods  of 
procedure,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  no  means  of  doing 
justice  where  facts  are  in  dispute.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
equitable  questions  do  not  much  turn  upon  controverted 
evidence.  Disputes  of  fact,  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  litigation  in  the  Common  Law 
Courts,  are  comparatively  rare  in  Courts  of  Equity,  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  partly  from 
the  great  facilities  for  compelling  a  defendant  to  admit  the 
truth.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why,  for  centuries,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  content  "with  a  machinery  for  pro¬ 
curing  evidence  which  was  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  tribunal. 
Witnesses  were  examined  solely  on  written  interrogatories, 
and  the  only  substitute  for  cross-examination  was  the  absurd 


practice  of  filing  cross-interrogatories  before  it  was  known 
what  answers  a  witness  had  given  in  his  examination  in 
chief.  Many  persons  foresaw  that  the  remedy  which  was 
attempted  in  1852  would  prove  inadequate.  Since  that 
time,  oral  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
has  been  all  owed;  but  it  takes  placebefore  an  officer  whoknows 
nothing  about  the  cause,  and  no  opportunity  is  given  to  the 
judge  who  ultimately  decides  of  observing  the  demeanour 
and  testing  the  honesty  of  the  witnesses  on  wdiose  testi¬ 
mony  he  has  to  act.  The  result  of  this  has  been,  that  the 
Court  cannot  do  justice  in  any  case  where  a  serious  conflict 
of  evidence  arises. 

.This  admitted  defect  of  the  procedure  in  Chancery  was 
the  ground  on  which  the  apology  for  the  Law  and  Equity 
Bill  mainly  rested.  It  purported  to  effect  a  large  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  from  Courts  which  could  not  deal  with  facts 
to  Courts  which  had  brought  this  department  of  practice 
to  considerable  perfection.  The  vice  of  the  Bill  was,  that 
it  wholly  overlooked  the  difficulty  of  transferring  equitable 
principles  to  Common  Law  Courts,  and  the  impossibility  of 
working  them  out  under  the  technical  system  of  pleading 
which  enables  a  man  who  is  sued  by  his  tradesman  for  an 
account  which  he  cannot  dispute  to  raise  a  host  of  false 
issues  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  his  adversary  by  delay 
and  expense.  Such  a  machinery,  applied  to  the  nice  questions 
which  arise  in  Equity,  would  have  been  doubly  mischievous, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  right  way  of  remedying  a  single 
fault  in  the  procedure  of  any  Court  is  rather  to  correct  its 
process  than  to  take  away  its  jurisdiction  altogether. 

This  is  what  the  Chancery  Evidence  Bill  attempts  to  do, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  experiment  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  The  substance  of  the  Report  agreed  to 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  Commission,  which  included  almost  all 
the  Law  Lords,  and  five  Equity  judges,  besides  several  eminent 
counsel  and  solicitors,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  In 
future,  whenever  any  party  to  a  cause  foresees  a  contest  as 
to  facts,  he  is  to  have  the  right  of  claiming  an  investigation 
in  open  Court  by  vivd  voce  evidence  before  the  judge  who 
tries  the  cause,  either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  jury, 
as  may  be  agreed.  There  was  but  one  dissentient  voice. 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  a  separate  Report,  without  denying 
the  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  which  this  rational  mode 
of  procedure  would  produce,  objected  to  the  proposal  on  the 
same  ground  on  which  the  former  Commissioners  had  hesi¬ 
tated  to  recommend  it.  Lord  St.  Leonards  urges,  with 
tome  reason,  that  a  Vice-Chancellor  has  already  as  much  work 
as  any  human  being  can  be  expected  to  perform  efficiently. 
He  sits  in  Court  from  ten  till  four,  and  then,  with  a 
wearied  mind,  adjourns  to  chambers  to  hurry  through  im¬ 
portant  business  which  might  -well  occupy  one-half  of  his 
time.  If  to  these  duties  be  added  the  task  of  presiding 
over  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  making  such  notes  as 
will  suffice  for  the  guidance  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  it  is  thought 
that  the  value  of  the  decisions  of  the  ablest  judges  may  be 
impaired  by  the  distraction  and  weariness  of  mind  conse¬ 
quent  on  such  prolonged  and  various  occupations.  The 
simple  answer  to  these  objections  seems  to  be  that  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  judge,  and  that, 
whether  the  task  be  easy  or  difficult,  this  is  precisely  the 
part  of  his  judicial  duties  which  he  cannot  safely  delegate  to 
an  inferior  officer.  If  the  Equity  judges  are  likely  to  be 
overworked,  there  is  an  easy  remedy  for  this  evil  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  number  ;  and,  indeed,  this  step  has  long  been 
called  for  to  enable  the  Act  of  1852  to  be  carried  out 
in  its  integrity.  The  design  of  that  Act  was  that  all 
questions  of  a  judicial  character  which  might  arise  in 
the  conduct  of  accounts  and  inquiries  in  chambers  should 
be  determined  by  the  judge  himself ;  but  the  impossibility 
of  being  in  two  places  at  once  has  compelled  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  to  delegate  to  their  chief  clerks  a  great  part  of 
the  functions  which  properly  belong  to  themselves.  An 
increase  in  the  staff  of  judges,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote 
a  suitable  portion  of  their  time  to  sitting  in  Chambers,  is 
the  only  remedy ;  and,  if  the  new  method  of  taking  evidence 
should  hasten  the  time  when  the  necessary  addition  shall  be 
made  to  the  strength  of  the  Bench,  the  incidental  benefit  of 
the  measure  will  be  scarcely  less  than  the  direct  advantage 
which  it  will  afford  in  the  investigation  of  the  truth  of 
disputed  allegations.  In  every  aspect,  the  Bill  which  has 
just  passed  promises  to  effect  a  most  important  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  goes  far  to  redeem 
the  barrenness  of  the  session  in  other  measures  of  Law 
Reform. 
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THE  OXFOED  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

7"E  are  told  that  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  have 
now  “  become  an  institution  ” — the  University  having 
been  induced  by  their  success  to  agree  to  a  scheme  under 
which  the  system,  instead  of  being  temporary,  will  become 
permanent,  and  work  of  itself  without  further  reference  to 
the  University  legislature.  We  beg  leave  to  say  that  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  University  lias  never  been  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  matter.  No  opportunity  for  fair  discussion 
has  been  given.  The  enactment  rendering  the  delegacy  per¬ 
manent  was  shuffled  through  with  the  same  determination  to 
evade  fair  opposition  which  was  displayed  in  the  original 
passing  of  the  scheme.  We  will  venture  to  say  that 
many  even  of  the  resident  members  of  Convocation,  and 
almost  all  the  non-residents,  were  ignorant  that  this  gigan¬ 
tic  crotchet  was  being  imposed  on  them  in  perpetuity.  The 
authors  of  the  project  are  men  of  great  zeal  and  excel¬ 
lent  intentions,  as  we  have  more  than  once  acknowledged. 
But  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  their  anxiety  to  carry  out  a 
plan  they  think  extraordinarily  wise  and  useful  has  made 
them  forget  that  the  best  criterion  of  wisdom  and  utility  is 
full  discussion;  and,  moreover,  that  the  University  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  observance  of  the  rules  of  business  and  of  equity 
at  their  hands.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  their 
misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  their  scheme,  rather  than 
their  satisfaction  at  its  results,  which  leads  them  to  drive 
thus  violently  and  blindly  on. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  University  should  see  where  it  is 
going  in  this  matter.  It  ought  not,  without  further  con¬ 
sideration,  to  proceed  headlong  on  a  path  which  may  lead 
directly  to  injustice,  and  ultimately  to  still  more  calamitous 
results.  Of  the  injustice  which  is  being  done,  the  triumphant 
article  in  the  Times  to  which  we  allude  contains,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  sufficient  proof.  We  are  informed,  in  comparing 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  t86o  with  those  of  the 
examination  of  1859,  that,  “if  we  examine  the  causes  of 
“  failure  in  detail,  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  exa- 
“  ruination  of  i860  has  shown  a  decided  and  general  dete- 
“  rioration  in  the  quality  of  the  elementary  work,  on  the 
“  part,  not  only  of  the  seniors,  but  of  the  juniors.  Of  the  eighty- 
“  nine  senior  can  didates  who  failed  in  the  preliminary  exam  ina- 
“  tion  of  1859,  only  six  were  rejected  as  below  the  mark  in 
“  more  than  two  points  of  the  preliminary  work.  In  i860,  the 
“  number  deficient  in  more  than  two  points  was  thirty-nine. 
“  Thirty-three  seniors  failed  in  arithmetic  in  1859,  26  in 
“spelling,  12  in  geography;  while,  in  i860,  the  failures 
“  were,  in  geography  32,  in  spelling  46,  and,  in  arithmetic, 
“  no  fewer  than  79  !  The  deterioration  is  nearly  as  great  in 
“  the  case  of  the  juniors.  In  1859,  ,39  junior  candidates  only 
“  were  rejected  for  failing  in  more  than  two  points  ;  in  i860, 
“  the  number  so  rejected  was  82.  The  failures  in  spelling 
“  have  risen  from  39  to  58  ;  and  the  failures  in  arithmetic, 
“  from  15  to  85.”  Does  any  human  being  believe  that,  in 
such  subjects  as  spelling  and  arithmetic — the  most  regular 
and  routine  subjects  of  all — the  candidates  of  one  year 
can  really  differ  from  those  of  the  next  in  the  proportion 
of  39  to  58,  and  15  to  85 ?  Is  it  not  manifest 
that  what  is  described  as  an  astonishing  fluctuation  in 
the  acquirements  of  the  candidates  is  really  a  fluctuation 
in  the  standard  of  the  examiners,  perfectly  natural,  but 
utterly  fatal  to  the  fairness  of  the  examination?  We  have 
always  predicted  that  such  fluctuations  of  the  standard — 
which  are  too  much  felt  and  cause  too  much  injustice  even 
at  Oxford  itself,  where  there  is  an  unbroken  tradition,  and 
where  teachers,  pupils,  and  examiners  form  one  body,  and 
constantly  influence  and  check  each  other — would  pass  all 
bounds  when  the  examinations  were  extended,  without  any 
guiding  tradition,  to  candidates  dispersed  over  the  whole 
country.  It  is  idle  to  think  that  the  mind  of  the  University 

supposing  the  mind  of  the  University  to  be  peculiarly 
apt  for  examining  in  spelling  and  arithmetic — can  permeate 
this  vast  and  disjointed  mass,  or  be  present  in  every 
examiner  on  the  large  and  motley  Board.  This  evil  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
examiners,  which,  the  novelty  and  zest  of  the  thing  being 
over,  has  already  begun  to  be  felt. 

But  even  supposing  the  standard  to  be  steady  and  just, 
we  maintain  that  an  examination  of  picked  pupils  is  not  a 
fail  test  as  between  school  and  school.  Nothing  is  a 
fair  test  as  between  school  and  school  but  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  school,  or  at  least  of  its  higher 
classes.  The  tendency  to  cram  the  clover  pupils  for  honours, 
and  neglect  the  rest,  is  too  perceptible  even  in  upper-class 


schools ;  it  is  too  perceptible  even  in  some  colleges  of  the 
Universities ;  and  in  the  middle-class  schools  it  is  certain 
to  be  stimulated  by  these  “  local”  honours  to  a  most  injurious 
extent.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  the  master  of  a  “  Commer- 
“  cial  Academy,”  who  is  struggling  for  existence,  and  knows 
that  a  name  or  two  in  the  Oxford  list  of  local  honours 
will  be  the  best  possible  puff,  that  the  surest  way  of 
ultimately  producing  first-rate  excellence  is  to  pay  equal 
attention  to  the  whole  school,  and  that  the  nursery  ground 
which  is  on  the  whole  best  cultivated  will  afford  the  finest 
choice  of  prize  plants.  He  disregards  your  sage  precepts  and 
horticultural  metaphors,  and  goes  in  by  what  he  knows  to  be 
the  nearest  way  for  the  prize,  which,  if  obtained,  will  cover, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  customers,  all  deficiencies  and  all  neglect. 
One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  all  the  grand  schemes  of  national 
education  which  are  propounded  is  the  expense;  and  the 
cxjiense  might  be  greatly  diminished  by  examining  speci¬ 
men  pupils  instead  of  examining  the  school.  Yet,  of  all 
the  educational  projectors,  no  one  has  proposed  a  plan  which 
all  must  see  to  be  most  convenient  and  economical,  but 
which  all  likewise  see  to  be  utterly  inadequate  and  unfair. 
If  the  University  of  Oxford  thinks  fit  to  go  beyond  those 
duties  towards  the  upper  classes  which  it  very  imperfectly 
performs,  and  to  take  upon  itself  the  care  of  middle-class 
education,  there  are  two  courses  open  to  it.  It  may  either 
undertake  to  inspect  and  examine  all  middle-class  schools, 
or  it  may  institute  a  board  for  certificating  middle-class 
schoolmasters.  The  first  of  these  two  plans,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  would  exercise  a  good  and  safe  influence  on  schools ; 
the  second,  which  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  which  we  have 
repeatedly  suggested,  would  exercise  a  good  and  safe  influence 
on  the  schoolmasters.  The  influence  exercised  by  the  present 
scheme  is  not  good  or  safe.  It  attempts  to  do,  by  a  com¬ 
pendious  method,  that  which  is  not  feasible,  and  in  the 
attempt  it  does  mischief  and  injustice. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  this  immediate  injustice  to  the 
schoolmasters  and  their  pupils  is  not  all.  The  continuance 
of  the  system  is  too  likely  to  entail  social  consequences  of 
a  graver  kind.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  the  supply 
of  intellectual  labour  is  below  the  need,  and  it  is  then  safe 
and  beneficial  to  draw  youths  by  all  possible  inducements 
from  manual  labour  and  commerce  to  intellectual  callings. 
But  in  the  stage  of  social  progress  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
the  market  of  intellectual  labour  is  rather  glutted,  and  to 
tempt  a  youth  from  the  farm  or  the  counter  to  a  learned 
profession  or  literary  life,  with  no  surer  proof  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity  than  a  mere  boyish  examination  can  afford, 
and  with  no  Fellowship,  or  even  Exhibition,  to  maintain 
him,  is  to  risk  making  him  unhappy,  and  to  expose  society 
to  the  danger  arising  from  his  disappointed  and  soured 
ambition.  Even  at  the  Universities  themselves,  not  a 
few  lives  are  marred,  and  rendered  useless  or  worse,  by 
the  effects  of  scholastic  distinctions  which  the  winner 
wants  the  talent,  the  spirit,  or  the  bodily  strength 
to  sustain  in  after  life.  Yet  at  the  Universities  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  effect  of  academical  honours  and  class-lists  published 
in  the  newspapers  is  corrected  by  the  presence  of  equals  and 
superiors,  and  by  all  the  influences  which,  in  a  large  society, 
teach  a  man  his  just  level  and  the  true  value  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  A  youth  from  a  middle-class  school  who  sees  his 
name  in  the  class-list  of  all  England  has  no  such  correctives 
to  keep  his  head  cool,  and  may  easily  be  led  by  excited 
vanity  to  make  a  fatal  mistake  in  life.  A  perusal  of  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  the  amiable  authors  of  this  scheme 
has  satisfied  us  that  they  have  not  thought  out  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  bound  to  do  so 
before  they  hurry  the  University  further  in  its  present 
course.  Otherwise,  refusing  to  listen  to  reason,  they,  in 
common  with  many  other  educational  enthusiasts,  may 
perhaps  be  brought  to  a  consciousness  of  their  precipitation 
by  grave  social  disasters. 


THE  KING  OF  DAHOMEY. 

ABBEOKUTA  is  a  name  which  a  good  many  of  our 
readers  heard,  we  venture  to  say,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  last  fortnight.  Yet  with  a  certain  circle  of  the  English 
public  it  has  long  been  a  household  word.  It  is  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  a  sort  of  missionary-town  on  the  west  side  of 
Africa,  which  furnishes  some  of  the  choicest  examples  of 
negro  piety  for  the  edification  of  the  religions  world.  It  has 
all  sorts  of  tracts  and  little  books  written  about  it,  and  is  as 
often  alluded  to  from  the  Exeter  Hall  platform  as  Damascus 
or  Messina  on  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen’s.  Yet  most  people, 
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as  we  have  said,  know  nothing  of  it.  The  tract-writer 
taboos  all  he  touches,  and  where  the  initiated  read,  the  rest 
of  the  world  keep  scrupulously  aloof.  Some  injustice  is  thus 
done  to  Abbeokuta  and  the  Abbeokutans.  The  place  is 
really  a  remarkable  one.  Close  upon  the  great  slave-trading 
and  slave-hunting  monarchies  of  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  a 
semi-civilized,  semi-Christian  community  has  been  formed, 
wonderfully  elevated  above  the  bloody  and  cruel  barbarism 
which  prevails  throughout  these  coasts.  The  Abbeokutans 
are  not  only  a  comparatively  cultivated,  but  a  very  gallant 
little  people.  The  missionaries,  much  to  their  credit,  have 
fostered  some  of  the  severer  virtues  among  their  flock,  as 
well  as  those  graces  of  obedience  and  submission  to  which 
they  are  elsewhere  too  exclusively  wedded  ;  and,  some  years 

Iago,  it  was  under  missionary  encouragement  that  the  towns¬ 
men  of  Abbeokuta  ventured  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
late  King  of  Dahomey  and  his  brigade  of  Amazons,  whom 
they  defeated  ignominiously. 

The  Dahomitan  monarch  who  failed  to  take  Abbeokuta  is 
now  dead,  and  his  successor  has  selected  it  as  the  place  which 

I  is  to  furnish  the  material  part  of  the  ceremonies  at  his  coro¬ 
nation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  “  young  and  chival- 
“  rous”  sovereign  behaves  in  a  thoroughly  straightforward 
way.  He  does  not  try  to  out-diplomatize  the  Abbeokutans, 
“  like  thieves  who  want  to  cheat  each  other.”  He  does  not 
astonish  the  Abbeokatan  Ambassador  during  an  audience 
by  suddenly  expressing  his  regret  that  their  relations  are  in 
so  unpromising  a  state.  He  has  no  transports  always  ready, 
waiting  to  convey  his  Amazons  “  to  Cochin-China.”  On  the 
contrary,  he  sends  a  deliberate  message,  informing  the  Abbeo¬ 
kutans  that  in  such  and  such  a  month,  and  on  such  and  such 
a  day  of  the  month,  he  will  hold  a  great  slave-hunt  in  their 
district.  Some  of  his  captives  he  announces  that  he  intends 
to  sell,  but  the  greater  part  he  requires  in  order  that  they 
may  be  sacrificed  in  memory  of  his  father  and  in  honour  of 
his  own  accession.  He  even  gives  an  idea  how  many  he  shall 
want.  There  is  no  shuffling  in  his  policy.  He  is  not  at  all 
the  man  first  to  disclaim  all  wish  for  material  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  and  theu  to  lay  his  hand  on  a  Savoy  or  a  Nice.  With 
honourable  frankness,  he  states  that  he  has  built  a  large 
canoe,  and  dug  the  bed  of  a  small  lake,  and  that  he  wishes 
to  have  blood  enough  to  fill  the  lake  and  float  the  canoe. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  reason  for  thinking  that 
this  open-hearted  young  Monarch  will  be  as  good  as  his 
word  unless  the  Abbeokutans  can  contrive  to  thrash  him  as 
thoroughly  as  they  did  his  father.  There  is  a  book  in 
existence  which  shows  what  a  Dahomitan  coronation  really 
is.  Some  years  ago,  the  English  naval  authorities  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  in  their  infinite  simplicity,  despatched  Com¬ 
mander  Forbes  to  Dahomey,  with  instructions  to  request  the 
King  to  give  up  slave-hunting  and  take  to  trading  in  palm- 
oil.  The  English  Plenipotentiary  reached  the  capital  just  when 
precisely  the  same  ceremonies  were  being  solemnized  at 
the  accession  of  the  late  King  which  are  about  to  be 
solemnized  by  his  successor.  The  volumes  which  contain 
the  story  of  the  mission  ought  not  to  be  read  by  anybody 
with  a  tendency  to  nausea,  but  there  are  few  books  so  grimly 
curious.  Commander  Forbes  found  Dahomitan  society  en¬ 
tirely  based  upon  capital  punishment.  Death  was  the  sole 
penalty  known  to  the  law,  and  the  sole  subject  of  thought 
and  conversation.  The  state  of  things  was  singularly  like 
the  condition  of  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Gentlemen 
joked  each  other  habitually  about  the  loss  of  their  heads, 
and  decapitation  was  the  topic  which  pervaded  their  deli¬ 
cate  badinage  when  in  the  company  of  ladies.  The 
fine-art  manufactures  of  Dahomey  consisted  exclusively 
of  human  skulls  in  various  combinations.  From  the  trinkets 
of  women  to  the  decorations  of  a  dining-room  no  other 
ornament  was  known.  The  Ambassador  must  have  felt  the 
exquisite  absurdity  of  his  errand  in  such  a  place  and  among 
such  a  people,  but  he  solemnly  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
King,  and  was  received.  His  Majesty  heard,  with  quiet 
irony  of  expression,  the  suggestion  that  he  should  begin 
dealing  in  palm-oil,  and  invited  Captain  Forbes  to  witness 
the  great  ceremonial  of  the  next  day.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  epitomize  the  ghastly  scene  which  was  then  performed, 
merely  observing  that  it  ended  in  a  scramble  of  cajffives  tied 
up  in  baskets  who  were  thrown  among  the  mob  to  be  torn 
in  pieces.  The  gloomiest  imagination  cannot  conceive  what 
is  in  store  for  the  Abbeokutans  if  the  Kino  is  successful 
against  them. 

While  Commander  Forbes  was  in  Dahomey,  the  army, 
male  and  female,  was  clamouring  to  be  led  against  Abbeo¬ 
kuta.  Shortly  afterwards  it  marched,  with  the  King  as 


General,  and,  as  we  have  said,  was  entirely  defeated.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Abbeokutans  can  do  a  second  time  what 
they  did  before,  if  they  have  only  a  little  help  and  a  little 
encouragement.  What  is  the  amount  of  difficulty  which 
attends  despatching  a  few  marines  from  Whydah  we  do  not 
venture  to  pronounce,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  as  great  as 
Mr.  Fortescue  asserted  it  to  be  the  other  evening.  At  all 
events,  it  is  worth  while  making  the  effort.  We  are  so 
compromised  already  by  our  proceedings  on  this  coast, 
that  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  non-intervention ;  and  the 
only  question  is,  whether  assistance  given  to  Abbeokuta  will 
be  a  serious  blow  and  discouragement  to  the  Slave-trade. 
On  this  point  little  doubt  exists.  The  force  which  drives 
the  new  King  of  Dahomey  against  Abbeokuta  is  not  only 
cupidity  or  craving  for  revenge — it  is  also  the  exhaustion  of 
his  other  hunting-grounds.  Such  are  the  ravages  which  the 
demand  for  slaves  has  occasioned  on  all  the  west  side  of 
Africa,  that  populations  worth  harrying  can  scarcely  now 
be  found.  The  dealer  has  been  forced  to  resort  to  the  east 
coast  of  the  continent  for  his  humau  ware,  and  it  was  Com¬ 
mander  Forbes’s  opinion  that  the  famous  Dahomitan  brigade 
of  women-soldiers  had  not  been  formed  through  any  genuine 
preference  for  the  military  qualities  of  the  sex,  but  simply 
because  the  country  is  comparatively  empty  of  men.  A 
repulse  of  the  Dahomitans  at  Abbeokuta,  now  the  sole  opulent 
and  populous  district  in  those  parts,  would  therefore  do  much 
to  pai’alyse  the  whole  traffic.  It  may  help  to  place  the 
country  in  the  only  state  in  which  the  horrors  now  prac¬ 
tised  arc  likely  to  have  an  end — a  state  in  which  slaves  will 
be  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty  and  at  so  great  risks, 
that  the  monarchies  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey  will  have  to 
find  some  other  currency  than  human  beings.  If  this  occurs, 
these  savage  chiefs  will  possibly,  in  their  insolvency,  resort  to 
the  trade  in  palm-oil.  So  long,  however,  as  slaves  are  to  be 
had,  there  will  be  no  legitimate  traffic.  There  is  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  King  of  Ashantee  that  slave-hunting  has  become 
a  religious  institution,  and  that,  if  he  attempted  to  suppress 
it,  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  his  head. 


CARDINAL  ANTONELLI. 

nHHE  most  obsolete  government  in  Europe  appropriately  snp- 
JL  plies  us  with  the  only  living  specimen  of  an  all-usurping 
Minister,  mysteriously  invulnerable  in  his  absolute  power  in 
spite  of  public  condemnation — such  as  wc  arc  puzzled  to  com¬ 
prehend  in  the  annals  of  former  times.  And,  to  complete  the 
historical  illustration,  this  Minister  is  invested  with  the  fantastic 
anachronism  of  the  Cardinal’s  purple.  Antonelli  is  the  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  of  those  specious  jobbers  in  political  ventures — Mazarin 
and  Alberoni — in  all  the  incidents  which  contribute  to  form  cha¬ 
racter.  Hence  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  ways  and  arts 
of  these  three  adepts  in  cunning  on  behalf  of  a  covetous  passion 
for  acquisition.  Like  Mazarin  and  Alberoni,  Cardinal  Antonelli 
springs  from  the  lower  classes,  his  principal  fortune  being 
an  ample  portion  of  the  vigorous  shrewdness  proper  to  the 
Italian  people,  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  animal  passion. 
In  the  school  of  Roman  Prelacy — the  most  admirable  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  unscrupulous  faculties  of  astuteness — Antonelli  acquired 
the  versatile  charms  of  a  dexterous  demeanour  ever  under  con¬ 
trol,  ever  pleasantly  pliant,  ever  winningly  subservient  to  the 
dictates  of  interested  desire.  To  a  consummate  mastery  in  the 
arts  of  craft,  the  prelatical  education  of  Antonelli’s  powerful 
nature  was  restricted.  Its  practical  instincts  encumbered  them¬ 
selves  as  little  with  book-learning  as  with  principle.  When, 
after  noiseless  years  of  underhand  pursuit,  Antonelli  contrived  to 
reach  power,  his  conduct  accordingly  combined  the  wiliest  artful¬ 
ness  towards  the  fountain-heads  of  patronage  with  a  cynic’s 
contempt  for  public  opinion  and  the  people’s  rights.  His  policy 
was  inspired  by  acute  but  narrow  instincts,  prompted  by  no 
larger  views  than  the  sordid  passions  of  a  grasping  adventurer. 
This  contrast  between  the  vast  resource  of  dexterity  in  dealing 
with  individuals  and  the  thoroughly  grovelling  purpose  upon 
which  it  is  expended,  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  Anto¬ 
nelli’s  administration.  By  this  systematic  mutilation  of  subtle 
faculties  he  is  stamped  the  genuine  Roman  Prelate — the  accom¬ 
plished  pupil  of  a  school  that  distinctly  imposes  only  a  semblance 
of  orders  for  the  sake  of  emolument,  and  therefore  trains  to  a 
course  of  impious  hypocrisy  which  instils  a  profligate  contempt 
for  every  interest  except  of  caste  and  individual  profit. 

The  Antonelli  family  comes  from  the  Ciociaria — the  savage 
mountain  region  that  skirts  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Its  primitive  sandal-shod  population  is  as  wild  and 
uncouth  as  might  be  expected  in  a  province  confessedly  the  one 
most  neglected  by  a  government  that  at  its  best  lets  things  go  to 
ruin.  It  is  a  preserve  for  patriarchal  lawlessness.  The  people 
are  wretchedly  poor,  but  hardy,  athletic,  and  enduring.  They 
are  ardent  in  passions,  intensely  astute,  and  keenly  alive  to  every 
prospect  of  gain,  which  they  will  sedulously  pursue,  regardless 
whether  it  be  in  the  paths  of  thrifty  industry  or  in  walks  of  less 
lawful  adventure.  The  Cardinal’s  father,  Domenico,  participated 
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in  all  his  countrymen’s  characteristic  conditions.  The  child  of 
parents  at  Sonnino,  just  one  degree  above  that  of  labourers,  his 
quickness  attracted  the  attention  ot  a  canon  in  the  hamlet, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  influential  Ciociaro  family  Pellegrini. 
This  ecclesiastic  caused  him  to  be  instructed  at  the  neighbouring 
school  at  Sezza,  and  continued  through  life  his  patron  and  pro¬ 
tector.  On  the  Pope’s  dethronement  by  the  French,  his  partisans 
found  in  this  remote  district,  with  its  wild  inhabitants,  excellent 
facilities  for  organizing  a  guerillawarfare  against  the  Government. 
Domenico,  by  his  patron’s  advice,  actively  took  part  with  the 
equivocal  bands  which  then  infested  the  country,  waylaying  con¬ 
voys,  transports,  and  also  sometimes  travellers.  Hence  a  current 
story  of  the  Cardinal’s  father  being  connected  with  Gasperoni,  also 
a  Ciociaro,  and  of  his  having  been  his  associate  in  highway  robbery. 
The  former  assertion  we  have  convinced  ourselves  by  inquiry  to 
be  unfounded ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
represent  Domenico  as  a  direct  professional  footpad.  But  he  was 
in  connexion  with  the  bands  of  the  time,  and  certainly  made  money 
at  this  period  by  illicit  dealings,  partly  of  a  smuggling,  and  partly 
of  a  brigand  nature.  Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
he  underwent  sentence  of  death,  but  luckily  escaped  from  prison 
the  day  before  that  appointed  for  his  execution.  On  the  Pope’s 
restoration,  Domenico’s  deeds  became  acts  of  loyalty  meriting  re¬ 
ward,  which  he  was  quick  to  claim.  Through  the  protection  of  the 
canon,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Mauri 
and  the  Abbate  Sala,  whose  influence  secured  to  him  grants  and 
contracts  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  rapidly  enriched  him  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  made  him  a  mau  of  substance.  Anxious 
to  disconnect  himself  from  Sonnino  and  its  ill-famed  associations, 
Domenico  settled  at  Terracina.  When  Prince  Poniatowski  left 
the  Homan  States,  he  bought  his  estates  at  Ceccano  for  a  quarter 
of  their  value.  Besides,  he  farmed  extensively  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  became  the  tenant,  under  the  Ducal  family  of  the 
Gaetani,  of  their  estate  at  Cisterna,  with  a  delegation  of  their 
feudal  rights.  An  intimacy  with  Cardinal  Dandini,  Prefetto  del 
Buon  Governo,  further  procured  for  him,  again  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  State,  additional  grants  in  the  Marshes ;  so  that 
Domenico  accumulated  a  fortune  of  at  least  40,000k,  to  be  divided 
amongst  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Two  qualities  distinguish  the  Antonelli  family — an  intense 
affection  of  km,  and  a  sleepless,  hawklike  instinct  for  gain. 
Through  life,  the  members  of  the  family  have  been  cordial 
partners.  Filippo,  the  eldest,  now  director  of  the  Homan 
Bank,  married  Cardinal  Dandini’s  niece,  and  embarked  in 
speculations  which  were  profitable,  but  sometimes  so  equivocal, 
that  his  bad  reputation  embarrassed,  in  1847,  his  brother  in 
his  first  strides  to  power.  Gregorio  resides  at  Terracina, 
partly  occupied  as  an  agriculturist,  partly  engaged  in  trading 
with  Naples.  Luigi  lives  in  Home,  where  his  brother’s  influence 
put  him  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  municipality ;  while  Angelo, 
the  youngest,  resides  generally  in  Paris,  where  he  speculates  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  is  prominently  connected  with  railway 
enterprises.  Giacomo,  the  third,  chose  the  prelatical  profession, 
involving  minor  orders  that  interpose  no  irrevocable  obstacles 
against  a  return  to  secular  life.  It  is  but  quite  recentl3r  that  he 
has  become  a  deacon.  N 0  pious  fervour  except  to  cull  the  golden 
fruit  he  beheld  glittering  down  the  avenues  of  the  Church, 
was  among  the  motives  for  this  step  on  his  part.  The  following 
anecdote,  which  we  can  vouch  for,  aptly  illustrates  the  Cardinal’s 
peculiar  temper  of  mind  at  that  period,  as  also  the  characteristic 
tenacity  of  his  desires.  When  the  rough  lad,  fresh  from  the 
squalid  wilderness  of  his  Ciociaro  home,  first  gazed  with  eager 
astonishment  upon  the  magnificence  that  flashed  upon  his  sight 
in  the  streets  of  Home,  one  mansion  on  the  Quirinal,  em¬ 
bowered  in  luxuriant  shrubberies,  redolent  with  perfume  and 
beaming  with  bright  bloom,  especially  kindled  his  passionate 
delight  as  the  perfection  of  earthly  habitations.  At  that  moment 
the  country  boy’s  heart  swelled  with  the  audacious  hope  that  the 
profession  he  was  about  to  enter  might  lead  him  far  enough  to 
become  owner  of  t}iis  enchanting  abode.  The  impression  of 
this  desire  remained  graven  on  his  mind — the  vision  of  this  house 
never  faded  from  his  thoughts — and  recently  the  Secretary  of 
State,  owner  of  millions  and  already  possessor  of  the  noblest 
palaces,  jumped  at  an  opportunity  of  at  last  acquiring  this  long- 
coveted  property.  Situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Quiri¬ 
nal,  the  stranger  can  easily  identify  it  by  the  profusion  of 
creepers  overhanging  the  garden-wall  into  the  street.  Young 
Antonelli’s  artful  intelligence  was  quickly  appreciated.  Of  learn¬ 
ing,  indeed,  he  acquired  absolutely  none  of  any  kind.  Of  history 
he  is  quite  ignorant,  and,  as  to  divinity,  he  has  probably  never 
studied  apage, except  what  he  could  not  avoid  readingin  a  breviary 
during  services  which  self-interest  obliged  him  grudgingly  to 
attend  But  these  deficiencies  Antonelli  understands  how  to  make 
good  by  an  admirable  quickness  in  appropriating  the  knowledge 
of  other  men.  Every  one  bears  testimony  to  his  ease  of  com¬ 
prehension  and  charm  of  manner.  His  first  important 
post  was  as  Delegate  of  Viterbo,  where  he  won  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  employers  by  a  signal  act  of  perfidy.  Cholera 
having  visited  the  town,  the  alarm  at  its  contagion  caused  riots. 
Those  most  compromised  escaped  across  the  Tuscan  frontier, 
and  amongst  them  the  Gonfaloniere’s  son.  Antonelli  comforted 
the  distressed  father  with  the  assurance  that  the  fugitives  might 
return  in  all  safety.  Probably  he  was  really  disposed  to  ignore  a 
thoughtless  act.  But  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  the  imbecile  Minister 
of  the  decrepit  Gregory  XVI.,  fumed  for  vengeance  upon  these 
fancied  Carbonari.  Antonelli  accordingly  hastened  to  propitiate 


his  favour  by  turning  his  pledge  into  a  snare,  and,  having  arrested 
the  fugitives,  condemned  them  to  ten  years’  imprisonment. 
His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  Macerata.  Here,  as  also 
at  Viterbo,  Antonelli  contrasted  favourably  with  the  average  run 
of  Papal  Governors  by  his  intelligent  activity  and  agreeable  de¬ 
meanour.  He  was  as  generally  popular  a  magistrate  as  a  Pope’s 
officer  could  be  with  a  highly  educated  population,  though  the 
strength  of  his  passions  hurried  himinto  indulgences  thatsomewhat 
scandalously  compromised  the  gravity  of  his  character,  and  con¬ 
nected  his  name  with  family  quarrels  of  public  notoriety. 

Heturned  to  Home,  he  became  Lambruschini’s  Under-Secretary 
in  the  Home  Department,  although  keenly  alive  to  his  pitiful 
character.  In  a  moment  of  confidential  sincerity,  Mon¬ 
signor  Antonelli  exclaimed,  that  the  only  faculty  ho  could  find  to 
admire  in  his  chief  was  his  being  able  to  talk  incessantly  with¬ 
out  speaking  a  word  of  truth.  In  this  office  Pius  IX.  found  Anto¬ 
nelli,  with  a  reputation  for  ability  and  enlightenment,  and  this 
impression  was  confirmed  by  his  decided  adhesion  to  the  Pope’s 
reforming  efforts.  Intimately  aware  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Homan  Prelates,  Antonelli  speculated  upon  the  dearth  of  men  com¬ 
bining  talent  with  the  requisite  ecclesiastical  position;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  allied  himself  with  the  Liberal  party,  which  also  was  glad 
of  the  co-operation  of  a  man  of  his  distinction.  He  presided  over 
the  first  Commission  of  Investigation  issued,  and  then  became 
Minister  of  Finance,  although  with  sincere  repugnance,  for  he 
dreaded  the  risk  of  reputation  in  dealing  with  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  vital  difficulty  of  the  Pontifical  Government.  In  the 
Consulta,  Antonelli  acted  steadily  with  the  leading  reformers,  and, 
as  member  of  the  Commission  to  draw  up  a  Constitution,  he  was 
of  those  who  counselled  an  extension  of  the  franchise  beyond  the 
limit  originally  indicated.  This  consistency  made  him  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  clerical  Liberalism,  and,  as  such,  having  been  raised 
to  the  purple,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  first  Consti¬ 
tutional  Cabinet.  From  this  moment  a  secret  change  came  over 
his  tactics.  The  first  arduous  point  being  attained,  he  now 
strove  to  secure  his  position  so  as  to  compass  from  it  other 
objects.  Antonelli  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  movement  of 
the  day  would  end  in  confusion,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  make 
himself,  to  his  own  great  profit,  the  pivot  for  coming  reaction. 
Official  position  facilitated  his  efforts  to  concert  measures  with 
foreign  Courts.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  bring  the 
Pope  into  moral  subjection,  for,  being  a  monk  by  nature  and 
education,  and  conscientiously  scrupulous  upon  the  score  of 
morality,  he  might  have  been  supposed  averse  to  a  prelate 
like  Antonelli ;  besides  which  a  constitutional  impotence  renders 
him  at  once  hasty  and  vacillating  in  resolutions.  Unnoticed  by 
politicians,  Antonelli  revived  the  obsolete  household  dignity  of 
Prefetto  dei  Sacri  Palazzi,  which  entails  close  intercourse  with  the 
Sovereign — compelling  even  residence  under  the  same  roof  with 
him.  Having  gained  this  post  to  watch  the  Pope  and  those 
about  him,  Antonelli  successfully  devoted  himself  to  captivate 
the  Pontiff— already  sadly  troubled.  No  imperiousness  ever 
wounded  his  little  conceits,  and  the  most  studied  attention  was 
lavished  to  coax  his  vanity  into  confidence.  The  first  indication 
of  Antonelli’s  influence  was  tire  Allocution  of  the  29th  of  April, 
1848,  when  the  Pope  condemned  the  war  of  independence' 
after  having  sanctioned  the  despatch  of  his  troops.  For  a  few 
days  the  Ministers  deferred  their  resignation,  on  the  Pope’s  assu¬ 
rance  that  he  would  correct  what  he  called  the  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  words  by  an  energetic  proclamation ;  but  when  the 
paper  proved  unsatisfactory,  they  resigned  in  a  body,  including 
the  Cardinal.  Yet  he  had  not  only  instigated  the  Allocution’, 
but,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  had  arbitrarily  assumed  to  alter 
the  wording  of  the  Pope’3  second  declaration. 

Antonelli  now  disappeared  from  responsible  office  until  he 
again  emerged  at  Gaeta.  Burrowing  in  the  unsuspected  ob¬ 
scurity  of  his  household  dignity,  he  made  himself  the  com¬ 
panion  and  assiduous  comforter  of  the  Pontiff — his  confidant 
and  ready  assistant  in  little  plans ;  and  as  anarchy  grew,  the 
Prefetto  dei  Sacri  Palazzi  cunningly  chuckled,  especially  when 
Eossi’s  murder  freed  him  from  the  one  man  he  dreaded  and 
brought  matters  to  a  climax.  Antonelli,  with  the  Bavarian 
Minister,  contrived  the  Pope’s  flight  to  Gaeta.  There,  stunned 
by  the  impression  of  his  failures,  and  by  the  rebukes  of  diplomacy 
for  his  foolish  initiative,  the  humiliated  Pontiff  bowed  to  the  cun¬ 
ning  spell  of  the  Cardinal’s  clear,  sly,  steady  sagacity,  and  Antonelli 
again  became  Secretary  of  State.  From  that  moment  he  absorbed 
the  whole  power  of  the  State  into  his  own  hands  as  completely 
as  if  the  Pope  had  formally  abdicated.  It  is  the  best  proof  of  Anto¬ 
nelli’s  gigantic  craft,  that  he  has  understood  so  thoroughly  how  to 
humour  the  Pope’s  morbid  vanity.  The  most  successful  device 
to  which  he  has  had  recourse  has  been  to  supply  ample  occupa¬ 
tion  to  the  Pope  s  theological  whims.  Hence  the  concurrence  of 
the  very  positive,  if  not  sceptical,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  English  hierarchy,  the  decree  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  the  perpetual  beatifications.  They  are  tho  toys 
he  has  tossed  to  the  Pontifical  child  whom  he  has  taken  in  guar¬ 
dianship.  The  purlieus  of  the  Vatican,  always  prolific  in  intrigue 
have  naturally  been  incessantly  fermenting  with  little  conspiracies 
against  him,  without,  however,  ever  really  endangering  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  posit  ion.  With  exquisite  dexterity  he  has  put  h?s  enemies 
out  of  the  field,  browbeating  those  whom  he  could  not  win  by 
bribes  ;  for  Antonelli’s  glib  and  supple  nature  contains  within  it 
the  savage  ferocity  of  his  race,  while  on  State  occasions  it  under¬ 
stands  how  to  drape  itself  to  perfection  in  the  austere  arrogance  of 
ecclesiastical  haughtiness.  Besides,  he  has  expanded  his  priyi- 
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leaes  as  Prefetto  dei  Sacri  Palazzi  into  those  of  a  Maire  du 
Palais.  Even  Cardinals  and  Roman  Princes  have  been  deprived 
of  their  right  of  immediate  access  to  the  Pope.  The  assiduity  of 
this  jailer’s  vigilance  over  the  Sovereign  is  equalled  by  Anto- 
nelli’s  assiduity  in  his  office.  Ilia  wiry  frame  never  requires 
recreation,  and  his  exercise  is  confined  to  the  flights  of  stairs 
between  his  apartments  and  the  Pope’s.  If  he  leaves  the  Vatican 
it  is  only  on  State  occasions,  or  to  visit  his  mother — a  simple 
peasant  woman,  to  whom  he  is  much  attached.  All  day  long  till 
deep  into  the  night  the  Cardinal  is  to  bo  found  in  his  apartments, 
accessible  to  all,  and  receiving  every  one  with  charming  affability. 
But  no  one,  however  forewarned,  except  after  experience,  will  bo 
sufficiently  on  his  guard  against  the  deceitfulness  of  that  inge¬ 
nuous,  playful,  simple  manner  of  giving  assurances  which  it  is 
never  intended  to  keep,  and  statements  knowingly  without  one 
grain  of  truth. 

The  power  thus  concentrated  by  Antonclli  has  been  applied 
to  the  most  selfish  purpose.  No  law,  no  measure,  no  single 
work  of  public  improvement  marks  his  eleven  years  admi¬ 
nistration.  The  State  has  been  squeezed  to  yield  a  fortune  for 
the  Cardinal  and  his  family.  While  no  railroads  and  no  high¬ 
ways  have  been  made,  the  public  money  has  been  squandered  on 
enlarging  the  utterly  useless  harbour  of  Terracina,  because  it 
affords  facilities  for  embarking  grain  from  the  adjoining  Anto- 
nelli  estates.  By  patent  jobbery  of  every  kind  the  Antonelli 
family  has  been  enriched,  promoted  to  profitable  dignities,  and 
lately  ennobled.  Here  the  Cardinal  has  for  once  forgot  his  usual 
circumspection.  The  peasant’s  passion  for  territorial  possession 
has  hurried  him  into  an  injudicious  display  of  property.  The 
popular  belief  in  his  rapacity  has  been  mainly  spread  by  the  sight 
of  his  conspicuous  palaces  in  Rome.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  Cardinal's  pluralities,  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  scattered. 
The  last  trophy  of  his  avidity  is  the  librarianship  of  the  Vatican, 

• — a  nomination  the  incongruity  of  which  has  embarrassed  even 
the  sycophants  of  Rome.  In  other  respects,  the  Cardinal,  although 
a  sensualist,  indulges  in  none  of  the  elegant  magnificence  that 
has  distinguished  some  Roman  Prelates.  The  Ciociaro  love  of 
hoarding  is  too  strong  upon  the  family  to  let  it  launch  into 
expense,  and  in  its  style  of  living  it  is  still  the  slipshod  peasant 
household.  The  Cardinal’s  only  decided  taste  is  for  precious 
stones,  and  he  is  fond  of  showing  his  collection.  One  day  a  friend, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  took  up  some  snuff-boxes,  presents 
from  Royal  persons,  which,  set  with  jewels,  were  lyiug  upon  the 
Cardinal’s  table,  when  he  handed  him  from  a  drawer  a  box  filled 
with  diamonds.  “  But, Eminence,”  exclaimed  the  former,  “what 
makes  you  collect  these  jewels P”  “Don’t  you  see,”  replied  the 
Cardinal,  “  that  if  matters  went  wrong,  all  I  should  have  to  do  is 
to  slip  such  a  box  in  my  pocket,  and  I  carry  my  fortune  safe 
away  with  me.”  This  involuntary  observation  thoroughly  illus¬ 
trates  the  spirit  of  Antonelli’s  administration.  Erom  his  moun¬ 
tains  he  came  down  with  the  grasping  instincts  of  an  adventurer 
in  search  of  booty,  and  with  the  unprincipled  greed  of  such  an 
adventurer  he  has  worked  the  State  which  he  contrived  cunningly 
to  filibuster.  And  the  Pope,  who  at  first  quailed  at  heart  under  the 
irresistible  spell  of  his  sly  superiority,  has  now  been  fondled  bv 
his  insidiousness  into  a  condition  of  blissful  helplessless.  Anto¬ 
nelli  is  now  fairly  unassailable  from  within.  The  intense  resent¬ 
ment  of  Pius  IX.  at  the  sacrilegious  treachery  of  Louis  Napoleon 
has  made  him  ignorantly  interpret  the  remonstrances  of  French 
diplomacy  against  Antonelli  into  conclusive  proof  of  his  excel¬ 
lence.  But  liow  comes  it  that  Antonelli,  with  his  interested  cun¬ 
ning  and  complete  absence  of  mystic  enthusiasm,  should  doggedly 
persist  in  a  stubborn  policy  evidently  destructive  of  the  hen  that 
lays  his  golden  eggs  ?  Other  Cardinals  have  counselled  terms, 
but  he  has,  with  extraordinary  composure,  discountenanced  the 
slightest  disposition  to  obviate  danger  by  concessions.  Possibly, 
though  he  has  no  deep  feeling  of  religion,  his  uneducated  intel¬ 
lect  has  contracted  the  superstition  of  Rome  in  the  invulnerability 
of  St.  Peter’s  bark.  Yet  the  prospect  of  martyrdom  must  have 
something  very  chilling  to  a  man  whose  anxiety  to  guard  against 
poverty  makes  him  invest  in  diamonds.  Has  he.  then,  been  sud¬ 
denly  demented,  so  as  to  be  blind  to  the  perils  of  the  hour? 
Cardinal  Antonelli’s  imperturbable  assurance  reposes  upon 
a  shrewd  calculation.  He  confides  in  the  continuance  of  the 
French  garrison,  and  the  French  Emperor’s  necessity  to  preserve 
the  Pope  and  his  Court  from  personal  spoliation  ;  and  as  that  will 
extend  protection  to  his  private  acquisitions,  he  is  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  to  abide  the  result  of  complications  fraught  with  danger 
only  to  the  Papacy. 


SENTIMENTAL  WRITING. 

HERE  is  nothing  which  so  much  offends  against  the  taste 
of  an  educated  gentleman  as  second-rate  sentimentalism. 
There  is  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  so  refreshing  as  to  bo  ablo 
to  betake  ourselves,  from  the  specimens  of  it  that  are  so  common 
now-a-days,  to  the  works  of  those  great  sentimental  humourists 
whose  pages  appear  as  fresh  as  ever,  despite  all  the  years  which 
separate  us  from  them.  Placed  by  their  side,  the  efforts  of  most 
of  our  modern  writers  seem  nothing  more  than  sorry  tricks  for 
drawing  tears  which  ought  never  to  be  drawn,  and  raising  within 
us  emotions  frequently  disproportionate  to — frequently  unworthy 
of — the  occasion.  If,  indeed,  ephemeral  success  were  the  true 
test  of  literary  excellence,  our  modern  authors  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  consumatc  artists.  It  is  something,  no  doubt,  to  be  able 


to  touch  the  hearts  of  a  great  number  of  one’s  fellow-creatures. 
Popular  sentimentality,  like  popular  preaching,  is  a  proof  of  p, 
certain  power.  But  a  popular  sentimentalist  si  nds  to  the  true 
master  of  his  art  as  a  rhetorician  to  a  true  orator.  He  affects 
us,  perhaps,  and  powerfully  affects  us,  but  we  repent  the  next 
moment  that  we  have  been  conquered  by  an  artifice,  and  are 
justly  indignant  with  him  and  with  ourselves.  "When  Mr. 
Thackeray  sighs  over  his  youth  as  it  seems  to  slip  away  from 
him,  when  Mr.  Dickeus  drops  a  tear  over  a  consumptive  infant’s 
grave,  we  sigh  with  the  one  and  we  mourn  with  the  other ;  for 
both  have  a  charm  with  which  they  fascinate  us,  and  are  pro¬ 
ficients  in  the  science  of  softening  unwary  souls.  But  we  close 
the  book  with  a  feeling  that  we  have  been  betrayed  into  a  weak¬ 
ness.  We  blush  as  we  lay  it  down,  for  we  are  conscious  that,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  moved,  it  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
slight  portion  of  self-respect.  When  the  fit  has  passed,  we  take 
it  up  again,  and  wonder  at  the  slightness  of  the  pathos  that  so 
stirred  us,  and,  if  we  are  tempted  again  to  succumb,  we  steel 
ourselves  against  the  hallucination.  This  is  but  the  music  of  the 
Sirens,  we  say — let  us  close  our  ears. 

That  a  writer  succeeds  in  touching  us  is,  then,  no  proof  that 
he  is  a  real  artist.  Many  passions  and  affections  agitate  a  man 
which  are  either  intrinsically  bad  or  absolutely  spurious.  Much 
painting  that  seems  pathetic  enough  is  not  real  painting,  has  no 
permanent  truth,  and  loses  its  force  when  the  influence  which 
overcame  us  is  exhibited  in  its  true  colours.  Few  things  are 
more  thoroughly  an  index  of  a  cultivated  mind  than  the  way  in 
which  it  is  able  to  master  itself  in  the  presence  of  fictitious 
sentiment,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  genuine.  Self-control  is  as 
valuable  an  element  in  mental  as  it  is  in  moral  strength.  It  is 
less  the  gift  of  nature  than  of  habit.  It  comes  to  us  after  a 
course  of  discipline  and  training,  and  is  not  acquired  on  a  sudden. 
Just  as  an  unformed  moral  character  is  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
gusts  of  passion  which  would  never  for  one  moment  ruffle  a 
strong  man,  an  unformed  taste  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  pathetic 
mannerist  who  practises  upon  it.  Indeed,  the  connexion  between 
moral  and  intellectual  weakness  is  considerable.  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  man  who  is  so  lightly  influenced  by  fictitious 
sorrow  has  some  great  feebleness  at  bottom.  He  who  is  affected 
over  much  at  the  sight  of  alien  passion  is  likely  to  be  passion- 
tossed  himself  by  little  passions.  This  inferior  sentimentalism  is 
of  two  kinds — it  is  either  excessive  in  degree,  or  absolutely  bad. 
Either  it  affects  us  in  an  improper  way,  or  it  affects  us  when  we 
ought  not  to  be  affected  at  all.  The  falso  sentimentalist  is  so 
full  of  his  subject  that  he  forgets  the  dignity  of  his  readers,  who, 
if  they  are  men,  will  not  choose  to  be  more  than  dignified 
spectators  of  the  most  mournful  drama.  He  is  unmanned  him¬ 
self,  and  wishes  them  to  be  unmanned  as  w  ell.  Perhaps  he 
chooses  a  theme  which,  compared  with  the  great  realities  around 
us,  is  so  trivial  or  unsubstantial  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
invested  with  pathos.  Looking  on  life,  he  is  quite  overwhelmed 
at  the  thought  of  all  its  little  sorrows.  He  has  the  familiarity 
to  ask  us  to  let  ourselves  be  overwhelmed  too.  Perhaps  lie  asks  for 
more  feeling  than  wo  are  lawfully  entitled  to  give,  and  then  lie 
tries  to  wring  it  from  us  by  surprise.  Yet  why  should  we  yield 
to  a  prodigality  of  sentiment  in  the  case  of  others,  which  reason 
and  self-control  would  prohibit  were  the  case  our  own  ?  It  is  true 
the  author  does  what  he  does  on  a  plea  which  at  first  seems 
plausible.  He  bases  his  appeal  on  the  argument  of  our  common 
humanity.  Homo  sum,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto.  This 
is  the  text  which  he  rides,  so  to  speak,  to  death. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  all  much  in  common ;  but  what  we  have 
most  in  common  is  this— that  we  are  all  isolated.  Man  is  more 
than  a  combination  of  passions  common  to  his  kind.  Beyond 
them  and  behind  them,  an  inner  life,  whose  current  we  think  we 
know  within  us,  flows  on  in  solitary  stillness.  It  lies  deep  be¬ 
neath  all  flashes  on  the  surface.  .Just  as  the  fancy  of  men  in 
dreams  traverses  earth  and  heaven  but  cannot  get  away  from  one 
heavy  weight — the  presence  of  a  self,  of  a  centre  round  which  all 
revolves — so  is  the  solitude  of  self  the  only  tangible  idea  we  can 
assign  to  it.  Habits  change,  convictions  alter,  even  tastes  die 
away.  But  the  soul,  by  a  mysterious  exercise  of  its  own  vitality, 
moves  on  from  phase  to  phase,  from  gloom  to  sunshine,  from 
faith  to  weakness,  from  activity  to  repose.  Friendship  itself 
has  nothing  in  common  with  this  dark  sensibility,  so  repellent 
and  so  forbidding — much  less  may  a  stranger  penetrate  to  these 
untrodden  shores.  It  is  to  this  feeling  of  individuality  that  the 
highest  art  appeals  ;  and  therefore  the  pleasure  that  we  take  in 
it  is  a  painful  pleasure.  It  is  pleasant,  because  it  reaches  to  the 
hidden  springs  of  our  nature — it  is  painful,  because  the  sense 
of  these  hidden  springs  is  bitter. 

This  consciousness  of  separationfrom  the  world — this  conviction, 
not  only  of  our  own,  but  of  other  men’s  dignity — true  sentimen¬ 
talism  conciliates.  A  great  sentimentalist  knows  the  feeling  him¬ 
self,  and  respects  it  in  others.  He  is  not  hail-fellow-well-met  with 
ris  over  his  grief.  He  does  not  wish  that  we  should  do  more 
than  listen  to  his  story  as  grave  strangers  listen  to  a  melancholy 
history.  A  great  writer  comes,  and  with  a  touch  of  his  genius 
shows  us  the  whole  world  as  kin.  Does  he  try  to  break  down 
the  natural  barriers  between  us  and  it?  On  the  contrary,  he 
recognises  to  the  full  the  great  fact  of  our  necessary  isolation. 
But  he  shows  us  that  we  have  this  in  common  with  the  rest — that 
we  are  all  isolated.  He  touches  a  chord  wThich  renders  us  sensible 
that  our  fellow-men  have  an  individuality  like  ours,  and  that 
none  of  the  many  hearts  that  beat  around  us  is  without  its  secret 
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sanctuary.  There  is  nothing  obtrusive  or  profane  in  his  pathos. 
He  does  not  offend  U3  by  insisting  that  his  hero’s  griefs  are  to 
affect  us  more  than  our  own  would.  He  does  not  try  to  make 
us  weep  at  a  child’s  death,  or  forget  ourselves  in  the  sorrows  of 
a  courtesan.  He  handles  us  more  delicately,  with  more  reserve, 
with  more  consideration.  Perhaps  he  takes  an  iron  hard-cast  man, 
and  by  some  profoundly  human  touch,  some  turn  of  a  sentence, 
or  some  fine  and  exquisite  revelation,  he  shows  us,  or  suggests 
to  us,  that  in  this  man  lies  a  hidden  life — mysteries  of  tenderness 
and  weakness  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  over  which  true 
reverence  will  draw  a  veil.  As  he  does  not  subordinate  too 
much  the  individuality  of  his  readers  to  his  characters,  so 
neither  will  he  subordinate  the  individuality  of  any  of  his 
characters  too  much  to  that  of  the  hero.  He  feels  that  each  is 
a  being  orbed  and  rounded  in  himself.  In  Shakspeare  we 
understand  that  Hamlet  may  die,  butthat  the  earth  will  go  on  nearly 
as  well  without  him — Young  Fortinbras  will  be  the  new  King  of 
Denmark — the  Ambassadors  will  return  to  England — and 
Horatio  and  Marcellus  keep  watch  and  ward  again  some  night 
before  the  castle,  and  have  their  tales  to  tell,  in  their  old  age,  of 
what  they  have  seen.  And,  though  Othello  and  Desdemona 
lie  dead  side  by  side,  yet  we  have  a  distant  view  of  Iago  tortured 
and  G-ratiano  enriched ;  and  in  the  far  background  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Senate  waiting  to  hear  the  news.  And  justly  so, 
for  G-ratiano  is  a  man  no  less  than  Othello,  and  so  is  Ludovico, 
and  so  are  the  senators ;  and  we  who  watch  the  passion  of  the 
plot  are  men  like  them  ;  and,  though  we  are  spectators,  and 
sad  spectators,  of  the  tragedy,  we  are  not  to  be  completely 
absorbed  in  it,  but  to  stand  aloof  and  to  look  on  the  scene  as 
the  Oceanitides  looked  on  the  sufferings  of  Prometheus.  For 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  great  dramatists  never  allow  us 
to  fall  into  such  abandonment  of  emotion  as  to  forget  that 
our  central  position  is  not  that  of  actors,  but  of  spectators. 
Over  and  above  the  lifelike  humanity  which  they  gravely  throw 
into  each  part,  and  which  makes  us  see  that  each  actor  has  his 
own  point  of  view  from  which  the  drama  may  be  witnessed,  they 
continually  remind  us — by  the  introduction  of  some  strange  and 
quaint  figure  in  the  background,  a  clown  perhaps,  or  a  grave¬ 
digger,  who  stands  like  a  cloaked  and  independent  observer  of 
the  play — that  all  human  interest  is  not  exhausted  in  the  interest 
of  the  action.  So  far  from  seeking  to  rob  us  of  our  individuality, 
they  are  for  ever  recalling  us  to  a  sense  of  it. 

Thus,  a  true  sentimentalist  is,  above  all  things,  a  true  gentle¬ 
man.  He  does  not  presume  upon  his  opportunity.  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  when  we  are  with  him,  to  say,  “Stand  back! — a 
little  further  off! — more  ceremony  !”  He  consults  our  sensitive¬ 
ness — our  pride — if  we  choose  to  call  it  so.  He  does  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  are  all  to  be  friends  over  a  funeral — or 
that  he  is  to  hob  and  nob  with  us  because  we  are  inclined  to 
be  sad.  There  is  no  objectionable  familiarity  in  Shakspeare  or 
in  Sterne.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
Hamlet,  or  even  with  Falstaff,  or  with  Corporal  Trim.  They 
are  all  like  the  portraits  in  an  old  picture-gallery-silent  and 
reserved  men  at  bottom,  whatever  expression  their  features  may 
assume,  whether  merry  or  mournful.  In  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
gaiety  or  the  deepest  grief,  though  we  may  partake  to  an  infinite 
degree  in  their  humour,  we  know  that  we  are  strangers  after  all. 
We  take  no  liberties  with  them,  and  they  take  no  liberties  with 
us.  But  when  Mr.  Dickens  is  pert,  or  Mr.  Thackeray  arch,  we 
think,  and  think  rightly,  that  we  have  some  cause  to  be  indignant. 
The  great  cause  why  modern  humour  and  modern  sentimentalism 
repel  us  is,  that  both  are  unwarrantably  familiar. 


SPUEGEON  AT  HOME, 

1ST  one  of  the  debates  on  the  City  Churches  Bill.it  was  intimated 
that  the  cause  of  the  emptiness  of  the  City  churches  was  the 
melancholy  fact  that  not  one  of  the  incumbents  could  preach. 
Mr.  Locke  said — apparently  expressing  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  House  of  Commons — “  If  clergymen  were  appointed  who 
could  not  preach,  of  course  people  would  not  go  to  hear  them  ; 
but  if  popular  preachers  were  put  into  the  City  churches,  then 
of  course,”  &c.  &c.  Harping  on  the  same  string,  Mr.  Locke  again 
observed,  “  We  thought  some  attempt  might  have  been  made  by 
the  Bishop  to  find  clergymen  w Lose  preaching  would  attract 
congregations.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  at  Exeter  Hall  attracted 
full  congregations” — why,  then,  the  inference  was  irresistible. 
But  as  Mr.  Cubitt,  who,  being  an  alderman,  must  be  an 
especial  judge  in  the  matter,  appropriately  reminded  the 
House,  “  There  are  fifty-eight  churches  in  the  City,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  fifty -eight  Spurgeons  to  fill  them.” 
Quite  impossible,  observes  the  Home  Secretary ;  “  it  would 
be  chimerical  to  expect  that  there  should  be  fifty-eight  popular 
preachers  in  the  City.”  The  suppressed  equation,  58  popular 
preachers  =  58  Spurgeons,  was  evidently  in  Sir  George  Lewis’ 
mind. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that,  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  fair 
exponent  of  the  sense  and  nonsense  of  English  opinion,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed  and  felt  that,  if  every  pulpit  in  London  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  like  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  religious  morality  and  public 
convenience  and  the  general  fitness  of  things  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  by  it.  Neither  Mr.  Locke  nor  Alderman 
Cubitt  nor  the  Home  Secretary  are  positive  fools,  and  yet  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  position  that,  if  we  had  fifty- 
eight  Spurgeons  alive  and  preaching,  it  would  be  a  social  gain. 


As  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  we  have  never  said  that  he  was  below  the 
system  which  he  represents.  We  have  always  said  that  he  was 
much  above  it,  that  he  really  had  powers,  and  that  if  he  wrere 
ever  utterly  ruined,  it  would  be  by  his  friends — that  pro¬ 
bably  he  never  talked  half  the  nonsense  that  was  attributed 
to  him — and  that  when  he  did,  his  taste  and  sense  of 
propriety  revolted  at  the  tricks  he  was  obliged  to  play.  Wliat 
we  mean  is  that  the  man  is  above  his  miserable  system. 
What  his  House  of  Commons  friends  and  people  generally  think 
is,  that  the  system  is  a  good  one,  and  that  the  popular,  adver¬ 
tising-van  style  of  pulpit  eloquence  is  the  right  thing  to 
encourage.  What  that  system  is,  and  to  wrhat  it  leads  a 
clever  person  like  Mr.  Spurgeon,  we  can  judge  from  his  last 
exhibition  to  raise  the  wind  for  his  new  Tabernacle.  And  as 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing  wre  are  told  that  we  ought  to  expand  to  at 
least  the  fifty-eighth  power  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in 
London — and  this  on  the  authority  of  Parliament  men — it  is  just 
as  well  to  see  to  what  Spurgeonism  comes  when  it  has  its  full 
swing  and  is  in  the  spring-tide  of  success. 

On  Tuesday  last,  “a  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  to  render  thanks  for  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  erection  of  the  building.”  We  quote  a  report, 
evidently  “  communicated,”  which  we  find  in  one  of  the  penny 
papers.  This  meeting  was  of  the  most  comic  character,  and  Mr. 
Spurgeon  evidently  intends  to  occupy  the  blank  created  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Albert  Smith.  Spurgeon’s  Continental  Tour  is 
destined  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of  Albert  Smith’s  Mont 
Blanc.  Already  he  has  distanced  Mrs.  German  Heed  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Paul ;  and  we  should  say,  though  we  cannot  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  if  he  cultivates  his 
facetious  gifts,  must  soon  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Chief  Baron 
Nicholson  himself.  “To  render  thanks,”  then,  was  the  object 
of  the  meeting.  To  render  thanks  is  a  somewhat  serious  matter 
- — to  render  thanks  is,  if  we  understand  the  phrase,  to  make  a 
direct  address  of  praise  and  adoration  to  that  Almighty  God 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
mode  of  rendering  thanks  is  peculiar.  It  consisted,  at  least  on 
Tuesday  night,  in  delivering  a  “  lecture  on  his  recent  Continental 
Tour.”  He  thanks  God  by  firing  bad  jokes  at  other  people’s 
religion,  and  detailing  his  feelings  at  the  sight  of  the  Alps,  and 
what  he  saw  in  the  shop-windows  at  Antwerp.  This  Continental 
tour  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  a  good  stroke  of  business.  Like 
astute  King  Henry  IV.,  he  felt  that  it  was  policy  to  keep 
his  presence  fresh  and  new ;  and  he  also  knew  that  he  could 
make  considerable  capital  out  of  the  tour.  On  Tuesday  night 
he  made  his  first  appearance  on  his  own  stage  ;  and  before  the 
lecture  began  he  delivered  an  occasional  prologue,  or,  as  his  own 
report  styles  it,  a  preliminary  speech.  Here  he  developed  fine 
business  talents.  To  complete  the  Tabernacle,  8ooo£.  is  wmnted — 
5500Z.  upon  the  contract,  and  2500^.  for  extras.  Having  en¬ 
trapped  2000  people  to  hear  his  Continental  lecture,  “  Mr. 
Spurgeon  announced  that  he  would  not  begin  till  1000Z.  had 
been  collected”— an  ingenious  mode  of  raising  the  wind,  but  a 
sad  plagiarism  from  the  street  acrobats.  We  think  we  have 
heard  of  it  before.  “  Twopence  more,  and  up  goes  the  donkey  !” 
However,  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  obliged  to  begin  to  a  house  of  960I. 
The  donkey  went  up  when  the  hat  was  tolerably  full ;  but  the 
sum  collected  was  so  very  near  the  suggested  figure  that  we 
smell  a  little  bit  of  collusion.  In  order  to  kill  time  before  the 
lecture  came  off,  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  provided  some  small  stars  to 
twinkle  and  sparkle  a  little  before  the  audience — foils  for  the 
leading  actor — a  few  squibs  and  rockets  by  way  of  prelude  to  the 
great  concerted  piece  of  the  evening — some  “  clerical  ”  nobodies 
from  the  neighbourhood  just  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  great  comedian  himself — a  lever  du  rideau  before  the 
piece  of  the  evening — some  hors  d’ oeuvres  and  entremets  just  to 
tickle  the  palate  before  the  haunch  was  served.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  “by  the  Kev.  Hugh  Allen  in  a  speech  of  some  length — ” 
the  Kev.  Hugh  Allen  being  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  wdio, 
as  sober  people  think,  had  better  been  in  his  own  church.  This 
is  the  facetious  divine  whose  farewell  sermon  at  Whitechapel 
— “Farewell  St.  Jude’s — farewell  East  of  London,”  &c.  &c. — we 
chronicled  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  “  The  Kev.  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  next  delivered  a  very  humorous  speech,”  and  the  Kev. 
Jonathan  George  fired  off  a  religious  pun  or  two  with  some 
success.  Even  of  this  preliminary  fun,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  however, 
as  reported  at  least,  took  the  chief  part.  And  while  we  regret 
to  say  that  we  have  no  specimen  of  the  humorous  oration  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  that  we  are  left  to  the  conviction  that  “  Hugh 
Allen,”  as  he  is  familiarly  called  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  was  worthy  of 
himself,  his  sober  and  dignified  reputation,  and  the  occasion,  we 
may  estimate  the  general  character  of  the  jokes  by  one  or  two 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  own.  “  He  would  say  a  few  wrords  about  the 
structure.  If  his  unbaptized  brethren  on  the  platform  were  to 
fall  through  the  floor,  they  would  find  themselves  in  the  bap¬ 
tistry.  There  was  no  water  in  it  now,  but  whenever  any  of 
them  wanted,  in  obedience  to  their  Master’s  command,  to 
be  immersed,  he  would  be  glad  to  be  their  humble  servant. 
(Laughter.)”  After  this  seemly  and  appropriate  joke  on  the 
ver}'  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  denomination,  let  off  so  early  in  the 
evening,  any  amount  of  droll  irreverence  was  to  be  expected 
as  the  evening  advanced,  and  the  fun  grew  fast  and  furious. 
The  substantial  state  of  the  building  suggested  to  Mr.  Spurgeon 
the  religious  and  witty  thought — of  w  hich  the  gist  for  some  time 
escaped  us — “  that  the  Baptist  denomination  was,  in  a  double 
sense,  rich  in  good  works,”  meaning,  we  suppose,  workmanship. 
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Mr.  Spurgeon,  keeping  the  pot  boiling,  as  the  boys  say,  went 
off  at  a  strong  pace  of  sustained  jokery,  when  he  proceeded  to 
state  that  “  he  would  have  no  towers  unless  any  of  his  brethren 
wished  to  hang  him  upon  them  ” — a  piece  of  grim  and  dreary 
facetiousness  which  seems  (to  use  a  witticism  quite  equal  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s,  whose  fun  is  infectious)  to  have  hung  fire  ;  for  we 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  The  drollery,  however,  and 
the  irreverence,  were  about  equally  balanced  in  the  whole  of 
this  prologue.  For  example,  when  Mr.  Spurgeon  remarked 
that  “  the  ground  had  been  as  much  given  to  them  by  the  Lord 
as  if  an  angel  had  come  down  from  heaven  and  cleared  it,”  he 
must  have  thought  that  his  hearers  had  forgotten  the  financial 
statement,  which  reported  that  5000 1.  had  been  paid  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  site  to  the  freeholder. 

At  seven  o’clock,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  having  squeezed  out  960?.  from 
the  house,  delivered  his  narrative.  As  in  our  previous  extracts, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  reports  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Times — each,  curiously  enough,  supplying  gaps  in  the  other. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Smith — evidently  his  model 
throughout  the  evening’s  performance— Mr.  Spurgeon’s  enter¬ 
tainment  commenced  on  board  the  Antwerp  packet.  “  The 
captain  was  an  Essex  man,  and  one  of  the  cream  of  creation.  He 
(Mr.  Spurgeon)  was  an  Essex  man  himself.  (Laughter.)”  The 
infinitesimally  small  character  of  this  preliminary  jest  and  the 
intense  gratification  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  audience, 
shows  on  what  good  terms  with  themselves  and  each  other  the 
jester  and  his  friends  were.  We  can  only  ponder  in  dull  diffi¬ 
culty  what  the  joke  was  — whether  it  was  the  modesty  of  the  sup¬ 
pressed  inference  that,  as  the  captain  was  cream,  so  Spurgeon 
was  crime  de  la  creme;  or  whether  the  fun  consisted  in  some 
accompanying  gesture  and  a  merry  chuckle  of  that  queer  face 
which  the  reporters  could  not  reproduce ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  Captain  and  I  are  both  Essex  men — not  Essex  calves  either.” 
“  Antwerp  was  full  of  Virgin  Marys.  This  captain  had  told  him 
of  a  sailor  who  had  been  sent  to  buy  tobacco  at  Antwerp,  and, 
when  he  came  back,  he  said  he  got  it  at  a  shop  over  the  door  of 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  was  seated  smoking  her  pipe.  (Laughter).” 
Now,  that  Mariolatry,  as  it  is  called,  does  prevail  in  Belgium,  is 
a  fact  worthy  both  of  mention,  and,  in  a  proper  way,  of  regret, 
or  even  of  reprobation ;  but  for  a  person  who  calls  himself  a 
Christian  minister  to  suggest  this  disgusting  image  of  one  whom 
we  believe  a  certain  book  calls  “  Biessed  for  all  generations,” 
smoking  her  pipe,  is  a  piece  of  gross  indecency,  not  to  say  of 
absolute  blasphemy,  which  we  shall  not  characterize.  Even  poor 
Hood  might  have  taught  this  Caliban  of  the  pulpit-platform  a 
lesson : — 

Why  leave  a  serious,  moral,  pious  homo 
***** 

Far  distant  Catholics  to  rail  and  scold, 

For  doing  as  the  Homans  do  at  Home  ? 
***** 

People  who  hold  such  absolute  opinions 
Should  stay  at  home  in  Protestant  dominions. 

But,  as  is  the  case  with  most  public  lecturers,  the  thing  would 
not  be  complete  without  an  indelicate  and  uncalled-for  protest 
against  indecency- — a  holy  leer  and  smutty  lamentation  over 
naughtinesses  and  nastinesses.  Mr.  Spurgeon  “did  not  think 
the  .Roman  religion  had  much  influence  on  the  morality  of  the 
people  ;  for  he  observed  in  a  shop-window,  near  the  Cathedral, 
articles  which  he  dared  not  mention,  but  they  were  horribly  inde¬ 
cent.”  And  horribly  indecent,  we  beg  to  add,  was  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
allusion  to  them — quite  as  indecent,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
ten  times  as  culpable  as,  and  perhaps  more  mischievous  than,  even 
the  sale  and  exhibition  of  the  articles  at  Antwerp.  “  He  blushed 
to  recollect  them  but  he  did  not  blush  to  allude  to  them  in 
the  presence  of  two  thousand  persons,  many  of  whom  must  have 
been  women  and  youths,  of  whom  not  a  few  will  be  set  guessing 
and  inquiring  about  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  “  horribly  indecent  articles,” 
and  most  likely  exaggerating  their  indecency — innocent  persons 
who  will  of  course  be  enlightened,  but  who,  except  for  this 
indecent  allusion,  would  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
Antwerp  improprieties.  To  connect  these  articles  with  the 
religion  of  Belgium  is  a  suggestion  as  rational  and  charitable  as 
to  make  Air.  Spurgeon  responsible  for  Holywell-street  and  its 
wares. 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Continental  experiences  were  diversified, 
and  his  inquiries  —  if  not  his  experiences  —  personal,  and 
minute  also.  Indeed,  we  have  often  remarked  this  peculiarity 
in  religious  people,  that  they  absolutely  get  to  know  more 
of  the  nefanda  and  tacenda  of  immorality  than  common 
travellers.  Sober  people  who  are  not  on  the  look-out  for  vice 
pass  through  Paris  or  Vienna  without  increasing  their  stock  of 
improper  knowledge ;  but  if  you  want  the  statistics  of  the 
lupanaria  and  the  gaming-table,  go  to  the  moral  and  religious 
traveller.  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  told  the  story  of  the 
American  divine  who  saw7  Epsom  llaces  by  accident.  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  “  went  to  the  gaming-table  at  Baden,  which  he  described 
with  considerable  minuteness  and  his  familiarity  with  the  details 
of  the  management  of  theatres  and  concert-rooms  suggests  that 
he  was  neither  an  unfrequent  nor  uninterested  visitor  of  them. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  the  social, 
political,  and  topographical  reflections,  so  witty  and  so  wise, 
which  suggested  themselves  by  his  Continental  tour — how  his 
manly  heart  burned  at  seeing  women  at  work  in  the  field,  a  sight 
never  to  be  seen  in  his  native  Essex  or  on  the  heavy  Midland 


clays — how  he  thinks  that,  if  the  Emperor  invaded  Belgium,  he 
would  at  once  subjugate  it — how  at  Cologne  (not  at  Boulogne,  as 
the  Times  has  it)  he  recalled  “  Albert  Smith’s  saying  about  its 
eighty-three  stinks,”  which  great  authority,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  Albert  Smith,  only  borrowed  it 
from  Coleridge,  who  particularized  “  two  and  seventy  stenches.” 
Nor  have  w  e  time  to  allude  to  how  “  he  preached  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Peter  at  Geneva”  (which  he  forgot  to  say  is  only 
a  Calvinistic  meeting-house)  “  in  full  canonicals — but  ho 
did  not  feel  happy  in  them,  and  only  put  them  on  in  de¬ 
ference  to  the  w'ishes  of  his  friends” — or  to  ask  “his  feelings 
on  first  seeing  the  Alps  and  Chamouni,”  whether  they  were  the 
same  as  Mr.  Albert  Smith’s.  Nor  shall  we  say  how  this 
droll  and  reverend  pilgrim  visited  Venice,  and  promises  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  Adriatic  Queen  which  will  take  the  shine  out  of 
Mr.  Buskin.  We  hurry  to  his  tag — the  crowning  joke  of 
the  evening,  the  final  fizz  with  which  the  splendid  display 
of  fireworks  concluded.  “  He  advised  his  friends — who  had  spare 
money  after  the  chapel  was  paid  for — to  make  a  tour  on  the 
Continent ;  it  would  not  cost  much ;  and  if  they  did  not  feel  their 
brains  growing  on  both  sides  of  their  head  by  what  would  meet 
their  eyes,  then  he  really  thought  they  had  not  many  brains  to 
show.”  (Laughter.) 

Certainly,  if  Air.  Spurgeon’s  brains  have  grown  at  this  rate 
since  he  left  England,  and  if  by  their  growth  he  has  developed 
so  much  indecency  and  bad  jokes,  a  Continental  tour  is  a  thing 
to  be  very  seriously  thought  over.  If  these  are  its  results — and 
if,  after  all  this,  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt  thinks  Mr.  Spurgeon  “  a 
model  minister” — we  can  only  say,  that  happy  are  the  sheep  who 
slumber  under  the  fifty-eight  hum-drum  sticks  of  the  fifty-eight 
City  churches. 


THE  SYRIAN  DESPATCHES. 

THE  latest  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains  a 
short  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  Syria,  written  by  a 
French  Protestant  missionary  a  few  days  before  the  massacre  of 
Damascus.  The  character  of  his  religious  convictions  exonerates 
him  from  all  suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  magnify  the  virtues  of 
the  Maronites  as  contrasted  with  their  fierce  opponents  ;  and 
his  remarks  upon  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Zahleh  Jesuits 
show  that  he  is  able  to  appreciate  the  fanaticism  of  Christians 
as  well  as  of  Turks.  Most  of  those  who  have  forwarded  to 
friends  in  Europe  local  narratives  of  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  months,  appear  deeply  convinced  of  the 
guilt  and  complicity  of  the  Turkish  officials.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  in  the  Revue  speaks  most  strongly  on  this  subject.  Druses 
and  Maronites  he  regards  as  simple  peasants,  who  might  easily 
be  kept  in  tolerable  order  by  a  firm  hand.  Had  the  Pashas  of 
Damascus  and  Beyrout  been  desirous  of  preventing  both  parties 
'  from  purchasing  in  those  two  towns  arms  and  powder  for  mutual 
{  extermination,  and  kept  a  couple  of  thousand  men  ready  on  a 
moment’s  notice  to  march  into  the  mountains  at  the  first  alarm, 
peace  might  have  been  preserved.  “  Sauf  quelques  gros  mots, 
cjuelques  horions  echang6s,  la  paix  n’eflt  pas  ct6  autrement 
troublee,  et  chacun  se  fut  occupe  de  moissonner  ses  orges,  ou  de 
fumer  sa  pipe  le  soir,  entoure  des  siens,  sous  sa  vigne  et  son 
figuier.” 

Whether  the  recent  disturbances  are  to  be  traced  immediately 
to  tbe  aggression  of  Druses  upon  Maronites,  or  of  Maronites 
upon  Druses,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment.  In  a  vendetta 
subsisting  between  half-savage  clans  whose  creed  and  origin  are 
different,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  balancing  the  respective  claims 
of  each  to  have  been  the  first  assailed.  Lord  Palmerston  pro¬ 
nounces  in  favour  of  the  Druses,  and  he  is  an  authority  so  good 
as  at  present  to  be  unanswerable.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
Maronites  have  been  supplied  with  arms  from  certain  quarters  in 
Europe,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  allude  by  name.  But  the 
state  of  Syria  is  such  that,  if  the  Maronites  had  not  provoked  the 
Druses,  the  Druses  might  very  likely  have  provoked  the  Maro¬ 
nites.  The  real  cause  of  all  the  ruin  and  catastrophe  is  not  to  be 
found  in  an  exceptional  outrage  on  the  part  of  this  or  that  tribe. 
It  is  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  chronic  state  of  animosity  between 
them,  which,  fostered  by  bad  government  in  the  Pashaliks,  ren¬ 
dered  an  outbreak  always  possible,  and  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
We  want  to  know  how  and  by  whom  the  train  was  laid,  not 
whose  was  the  miserable  hand  that  fired  it.  Whose  fault  is  it 
that  the  gunpowder  was  there?  It  matters  little  from  what 
quarter  came  the  casual  spark  that  precipitated  the  explosion. 

In  the  latest  addition  to  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament  upon  the  subject,  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cyril  Graham  to  Lord  Dufferin,  briefly  summing  up  the  events 
that  had  taken  place  up  to  the  middle  of  July  last.  Mr.  Graham 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  distinguished  Orientalist.  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  population,  and  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  Syria.  He  was  selected  by  the  Consuls-General  at 
Beyrout  to  be  the  bearer  of  their  ultimatum  to  the  Druse  chiefs 
in  the  Lebanon,  to  whom  he  is  personally  known.  He  seems  to 
entertain  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Turks  are  implicated  them¬ 
selves  in  what  has  taken  place.  In  the  rich  village  of  Hadad, 
near  Beyrout,  he  has  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Turkish 
soldiers  fired  upon  the  flying  Christians.  It  is  now  established 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Othman  Bek,  the  envoy  and  creature  of 
Ahmed  Pasha,  Governor  of  Damascus,  not  only  connived  at,  but 
contrived  the  massacre  at  Hasbeya.  Of  the  slaughter  and  ill- 
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usage  of  women  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Graham  thinks  the 
Druses  innocent.  These  atrocities  were  the  work  of  Turks  and 
Moslems  solely,  and  many  women  assured  him  that  the  Turkish 
soldiers  had  taken  their  children,  one  leg  in  each  hand,  and  torn 
them  in  two.  The  Emir  Shehab  and  his  family  fell  victims,  not 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  Druses,  for  he  and  his  house  were  true 
Moslem  believers,  but  to  the  personal  vindictiveness  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Damascus.  Sidon,  on  the  first  of  June,  was  attacked 
and  plundered,  not  by  Druses,  but  by  Moslems  and  by  Baslii- 
bazouks.  The  arrival  of  troops  which  had  been  despatched  by 
Kurschid  Pasha  to  Zahleh,  was  the  signal  for  its  immediate  de¬ 
struction,  and  in  the  milte  which  succeeded,  the  Government 
soldiers  themselves  turned  upon  the  wretched  population 
that  they  pretended  to  protect.  The  Governor  of  Deir  el  Karnmar 
in  person  threw  open  the  gates  to  the  beleaguered  hordes  that 
had  surrounded  the  town,  and  with  his  own  lips  gave  the  word 
for  the  murder  of  every  male  in  the  place.  The  fugitives  that 
entered  the  serai  for  refuge,  where  four  hundred  Turkish  troops 
were  stationed,  perished  to  a  man  by  the  hands  of  the  garrison 
on  which  they  relied.  Those  that  escaped  to  Buddin  were  shot 
down  on  their  entry  by  the  regiment  quartered  there.  A  second 
butchery  at  Sidon  was  only  prevented  by  the  chance  arrival  of 
European  men-of-war.  The  authorities  themselves  had  already 
disarmed  the  Christians,  and  permitted  armed  bands  of  Moslems 
and  Druses  to  take  up  their  position  within  the  walls.  And,  what¬ 
ever  crimes  they  may  have  committed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Lebanon,  for  the  awful  bloodshed  at  Damascus  that  followed 
shortly  after,  and  the  details  of  which  are  familiar  to  the  public, 
the  Druses,  at  all  events,  are  less  to  blame  than  the  Moslem 
population.  No  precautions  were  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  that 
town  to  check  or  to  anticipate  a  catastrophe  which,  after  the 
occurrences  elsewhere,  every  resident  felt  to  be  imminent. 
Damascus  for  some  time  back  had  been  seated  on  a  mine.  A 
fanatical  emeute  would  have  broken  out  in  that  city  once  before, 
soon  after  the  news  of  the  tragedy  at  Jeddah,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  news  of  its  bombardment  by  the  English  arrived  but  one 
day  later.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  their  town,  the  Governor  and  his  friends  allowed 
the  tumultuous  bands  that  were  wandering  over  into  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  to  enter  freely  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Othman  Bek,  the  slaughterer  of  women  and  children  at  Hasbeya, 
was  received  at  Damascus,  on  his  return,  with  the  honours  that 
are  usually  accorded  to  triumphant  conquerors.  And  in  the 
terrible  scenes  that  ensued,  Ahmed  Pasha  showed  himself,  if  not 
an  active  co-operator,  at  least  a  cowardly  aud  voluntary  ac¬ 
complice. 

The  despatches  from  European  agents  in  Syria,  among 
which  Mr.  Cyril  Graham’s  nari’ative  occupies  a  promi¬ 
nent  place,  fully  corroborate  all  that  has  been  said  above. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  to  show  that  the  local 
Turkish  authorities  were  impotent  to  repress  the  late  bloody 
disturbances.  Even  at  Beyrout,  under  the  very  eyes  of  five 
European  Consuls,  they  remained  passive  to  the  last.  They 
made  no  attempts  to  punish  the  authors  of  a  single  outrage. 
The  forces  they  sent  at  intervals  to  the  various  theatres  of  action 
were  participators  everywhere  in  the  plunder  and  the  bloodshed. 
Before  we  como  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties  are  weak,  we  should  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  are 
not  guilty.  A  theory  has  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
Syrian  massacres  which  is  founded  upon  their  weakness.  It 
is  said  that  the  miserable  government  of  the  Sultan  finds  itself 
unable  to  rule  the  rude  tribes  of  the  Lebanon  by  ordinary 
means,  and  from  motives  of  policy  is  inclined  to  play  one  off 
against  the  other.  “  Le  grand  secret  cle  la  politique  Turque  a 
toujours  ete,”  says  M.  Jules  Eerretti,  “  de  battre  les  uns  par  les 
autres,  et  surtout  de  temporiser.  Les  Arabes,  qui  out  eu  le  temps 
d’6tudier  le  caractcre  de  leurs  oppressenrs,  disent  proverbialement 
que  le  Sultan  fait  la  chasse  aux  gazelles  sur  une  ame  boiteux.” 
We  do  not  think  that  this  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  papers  before  us.  If  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
Turkish  officers  endeavoured  to  restrain  their  men,  or  had  fallen 
themselves  before  the  fury  which  their  efforts  were  unable  to 
quell,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  considering  that  it  was 
their  capacity,  and  not  their  temper,  that  was  at  fault.  As  the 
case  stands  at  present,  it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  they  were  incompetent.  There  is  much  more 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  they  were  criminal  and 
bloodthirsty.  The  guilt  of  two  high  military  authorities, 

,  Kurschid  Pasha  at  Beyrout,  and  Ahmed  Pasha  at  Damascus,  is 
established  almost  beyond  doubt.  If  a  story  told  in  the  Revue 
cles  Deux  Monties  bo  true,  Othman  Bek,  in  countenancing  the 
murders  at  Hasbeya,  only  acted  under  superior  orders.  The 
government  of  Damascus  proposed  to  the  Divan  to  declare  that 
this  officer  had  simply  done  his  duty.  Bais  Pasha  advised  the 
Divan  not  to  pass  such  a  resolution  without  duly  weighing  its 
consequences.  But  some  of  the  colonels  of  the  garrison  at 
Damascus,  touched  with  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  of  his 
proceedings,  abstained  from  visiting  their  villanous  colleague, 
and  shunned  all  communication  with  him.  One  of  them,  it  is 
said,  meeting  him  on  parade,  told  him  that  he  might  indeed  be 
a  man  of  honour,  but  that  his  sword  was  dishonoured.  Othman 
coolly  replied,  “No  weight  is  heavier  to  me  than  the  weight  of 
Hasbeya ;  but  a  soldier’s  first  duty  is  obedience.” 

•  The  Indian  revolt  has  taught  us,  among  other  things,  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  the  infectious  fever  of 


religious  fanaticism  communicates  itself  from  one  part  of  an 
Oriental  empire  to  another.  We  have  reason  to  know  the  swift 
and  inexplicable  way  in  which  rumours  and  panics  spread  like 
wildfire  through  whole  populations  in  the  East.  The  supersti¬ 
tious  susceptibility  of  Orientals,  united  to  their  extraordinary 
sensitiveness,  renders  the  simultaneous  outbreak  in  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  same  furious  passion  a  not  uncommon  occurrence. 
Since  the  Crimean  war  there  has  been  a  great  alteration  in  the 
relations  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians  in  Turkey  to  one  another. 
Since  the  Hatti-houmayoun,  the  latter  have  shown  even7  disposi¬ 
tion  to  take  advantage  of  the  concession  of  reform  which  the 
Sultan  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  face  of  Europe.  The  Syrian 
Christians  have  been  foremost  in  the  assertion  of  their  new  privi¬ 
leges.  M.  Jules  Eerretti  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  state 
of  Zahleh,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Homan  Catholics  of  the 
Lebanon.  Intolerance  has  reigned  there  for  some  years  back, 
but  it  has  been  Christian,  not  Moslem,  intolerance.  Three 
months  ago,  a  Mussulman  traveller  who  passed  through  Zahleh 
would  have  been  compelled  to  do  so  on  foot,  and  to  occupy  the 
humiliating  position  that  a  Christian  held  at  Damascus  before  the 
reign  oflbrahimPasha.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  theChris- 
tians  who  have  been  tyrannical  at  Zahleh,  in  other  parts  of  Syria 
have  shown  a  disposition,  whenever  they  have  had  an  opportunity, 
to  be  insubordinate.  Their  sufferings  have  till  recently  been  so 
great  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  conduct.  The  foreign 
policy  of  certain  European  Governments  has  encouraged  them  in 
this  course ;  and  they  have  been  notoriously  iu  the  habit  of 
speculating  upon  foreign  protection.  It  would  be  strange  if  their 
old  masters  the  Mussulmans  looked  with  complacency  or  satis¬ 
faction  on  these  proceedings.  A  powerful  party,  which  has  rami¬ 
fications  all  over  Turkey,  and  whose  leaders  fill  important  posts 
very  frequently  at  Constantinople,  during  the  last  five  years  has 
seen  the  reforming  tendencies  of  the  present  Sultan  with  dismay 
and  indignation.  They  have  alternately  protested  and  conspired 
against  liis  liberalism,  which  to  them  seems  a  weakness,  and 
unworthy  of  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet.  At  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action,  with  information  frequently  contradictory 
and  always  limited,  it  is  difficult  for  people  in  England  to  come 
to  a  fixed  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  late  events.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  know  what  is  proved  than  to  know  what  is  not 
proved.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  Syrian  massacres  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites. 
It  is  not  proved  that  they  are  not  part  of  an  organized  aud 
widely-spread  Mussulman  movement,  which  has  shown  itself 
here  and  there,  and  can  only  be  prevented  from  showing  itself 
elsewhere  by  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of 
the  West. 

That  two  officers  of  high  rank,  the  respective  governors  of 
Damascus  and  Beyrout,  should  have  dared  to  support  the 
marauding  hordes  of  the  Lebanon  in  their  inhuman  proceedings, 
without  being  backed  themselves  by  a  very  powerful  and 
organized  party  to  which  they  could  look  for  protection,  is 
almost  incredible.  They  are  said  to  have  important  friends  in 
high  places  at  Constantinople.  The  Druse  chiefs  of  the  Bokaa, 
in  Mr.  Graham’s  opinion,  were  acting  under  a  similar  impression 
that  they  themselves  were  agents,  and  not  principals,  in  the 
mountain  war.  The  Sultan’s  Cabinet  and  Euad  Pasha  are  un¬ 
questionably  in  earnest  in  their  wish  to  tranquillize  the  Lebanon, 
and  to  make  the  recurrence  of  disorder  impossible  in  future. 
But  the  Sultan  is  not  all-powerful,  even  upon  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Sultan’s  Cabinet  has  determined  enemies  in  the  capital 
itself.  Possibly  they  might  discover  the  originators  of  the  Syrian 
troubles  without  going  so  far  as  Syria.  The  situation  would  be 
less  grave,  both  for  Turkey  and  for  Europe,  were  it  certain  that 
none  but  a  few  distant  tribes  like  the  Druses,  the  Metawalis, 
and  the  Kurds,  or  a  few  provincial  administrators  like  Kurschid 
Pasha  and  Ahmed  Pasha,  were  accomplices  iu  the  movement. 
The  miserable  instruments  who  have  done  the  work  will  suffer 
as  they  deserve.  But  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  gx-eatest 
criminals  of  all  will  remain  for  the  present,  perhaps,  undiscovered 
• — for  Turkish  justice  is  one-eyed — and  certainly  unpunished,  for 
Turkish  justice  is  lame. 


“  CROPPIES,  LIE  DOAYN.” 

rjlHE  Sister  Isle  has  certainly  had  its  share,  and  more  than  its 
JL  shai’e,  of  the  last  hours  of  the  expiring  session ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  just  when  matters  are  drawing  to  a  close  that  the  zeal  of  her 
sons  burns  the  hottest,  and  their  oratory  attains  its  loftiest 
pitch.  The  Irish  member  is  strong  at  the  last.  There  is  fine 
running  all  through  the  race,  but  it  is  only  when  the  winning- 
post  is  in  sight  that  he  puts  on  his  final  rush  and  displays  his 
full  capabilities  to  the  astonished  beholder.  Fatigue,  ennui,  the 
wistful  longing  for  a  country  seat,  the  clamours  of  a  family  for 
the  promised  tour,  are  to  him  but  so  many  empty  sounds.  Strong 
in  his  country’s  cause,  he  is  proof  against  them  all.  The  House 
may  have  fallen  away  till,  like  the  impatient  lover  in  the  song, 
its  very  shadow  “  doesn’t  know  itself  at  all.”  The  solitudes  of 
Pall  Mall  may  echo  solemnly  to  his  footstep  as  he  marches 
bravely  to  Westminster;  his  club  may  be  abandoned  to  waiters 
and  brown  holland;  delicious  accounts  of  massaci'es  on  the  mooi’s 
may  be  daily  wafted  southward  to  enhance  the  miseries  of  a  town 
existence ;  but  the  call  of  duty  finds  the  Irishman  at  his  post. 
His  physical  constitution  may  be  impaired,  but  genius  shines  out 
all  the  brighter  for  the  decay  of  its  earthly  framework.  He 
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makes  a  swanlike  end,  and  his  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 
He  is  stoical  on  the  subject  of  Scotch  hills  and  deer  forests;  he 
is  indifferent  to  salmon ;  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  charms  of 
Swiss  pass  or  Italian  lake ;  he  forgets  even  the  fresh  verdure  of 
his  native  soil.  He  is  the  political  Cassabianca  of  his  period,  firm 
in  the  championship  of  his  country’s  privileges,  watching  ■with 
jealous  eye,  and  denouncing  with  crushing  vehemence,  the  in¬ 
sidious  attacks  of  the  heretical  Saxon  upon  a  suffering  nationality. 
When  the  occasion  arrives,  some  generous  Celt  is  sure  to  be  on 
his  legs  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  contradict,  to  exaggerate,  or  to 
protest;  and,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  the  occasion  has  arrived 
pretty  often. 

Irishmen  in  general  have  of  late  been  having  an  exciting  time. 
July  and  August  are  always  feverish  months.  The  ruth,  of 
course,  was  duly  honoured  in  the  North;  the  Derry  “’prentice 
hoys”  have  been  marching  to  church  with  flags  and  ribbons,  and 
the  churchwardens  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  roof  of  the 
Cathedral  to  maintain  the  cherished  privilege  of  No  Popery 
banners  and  aggravating  chimes.  The  Irish  Education  vote 
is  invariably  the  signal  for  a  national  grumble,  and  every 
fanatic  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  another  raises  a  howl  at  the 
enforced  moderation  of  a  liberal  compromise.  An  archiepiscopal 
choragus  leads  the  melancholy  strain,  and  John  of  Tuam,  from 
St.  Jarlath’s,  encourages  the  faithful  to  reject  the  proffered 
advantages  in  which  heretics  are  allowed  to  participate.  Then 
came  the  defeat  of  the  Volunteer  Bill,  and  a  fine  burst  of  Gaelic 
indignation  at  a  tyrannical  Government  which  would  not  allow 
Irishmen  to  be  armed  for  defence  of  their  country,  in  the  teeth  of 
their  own  violent  protestations  of  disloyalty,  or  to  do  with  rifles 
what  the  law  in  vain  endeavours  to  prevent  them  from  doing  to 
one  another  with  shillelaghs.  All  disappointments,  however,  must 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  lasting  triumph  of  the  Galway  Packet 
Subsidy,  and  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  scrambled 
into  an  uncommonly  good  thing.  “  And,  Saxon,  I’m  the 
reg’lar  Doo,”  must  be  the  sentiment  with  which  every  Celtic 
patriot  will  for  the  future  apostrophize  the  home  authorities. 
The  scene  here  was  very  fine.  We  have  Father  Daly  himself, 
flushed  with  success,  amid  the  glories  of  brass  bands  and  triumphal 
arches  and  the  acclamations  of  a  grateful  populace,  introducing 
Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Lever,  as  the  two  heroes  of  the  occasion, 
to  the  ladies  of  GalwajE  denouncing  the  cowards  who  had  dared 
to  whisper  a  suggestion  of  roguery  against  the  champions  of  Irish 
interests,  and  hoping  “  that  they  would  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  their  sweet  voices  and  listening  to  the  eloquence  that 
thundered  in  the  Senate  of  Great  Britain.”  So  much  general 
enthusiasm  naturally  finds  relief  in  a  little  fashionable  letter- 
writing.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  written  to  a  Tipperary 
newspaper,  and  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  has  exchanged  civilities  with 
a  Parisian  pamphleteer.  The  inviter  of  invasion,  the  resolute 
enemy  of  his  country’s  peaceful  interests,  seems  to  be  still 
thoroughly  himself.  Like  some  bird  of  prey,  Mr.  O’Brien 
emerges  from  obscurity  only  to  seize  upon  some  unusually 
vile  piece  of  literary  garbage;  and  a  stupid  squib,  of  which 
every  decent  Frenchman  is  heartily  ashamed,  rouses  him  into 
a  paroxysm  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  The  author  of  La 
Question  Irlandaise  will  no  doubt  rejoice  to  know  that  so 
good  a  judge  considers  it  one  of  the  best  statements  of  his 
country’s  wrongs ;  and  a  broken-down  agitator’s  zeal  “  for 
friendly  sympathies  and  active  communication”  with  the  French 
Government  will  perhaps  be  welcome  to  a  Court  which  seems  just 
now  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  friend. 

But  the  Italian  crusaders  are,  after  all,  the  most  striking 
object  on  the  Irish  horizon,  and  may  well  excite  their  country¬ 
men’s  deepest  interest.  Some  have  remained  to  starve,  others 
have  come  home  to  grumble,  and  they  have  grumbled  with  all  the 
intensity  which  might  have  been  expected  from  under-fed,  under¬ 
clothed,  and  over-drilled  patriots.  Henceforth  the  public  may 
be  quite  easy  about  Papal  Volunteers.  Leave  them  alone, 
and  they’ll  come  home,  and  bring  their  tales  of  suffering 
and  injustice  for  the  warning  of  future  zealots.  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  been  moro  cruelly  treated  than  the  sternest 
of  their  monitors  could  have  wished  or  expected.  In  spite  of 
oneself,  one  is  apt  to  forget  the  hopeless  imbecility  of  the  Papal 
Government,  and  to  imagine  that  for  once  it  might  be  active, 
provident,  and  efficient.  The  poor  fellows  whose  column  of 
complaints  just  now  has  its  regular  place  in  every  daily  paper 
have  convinced  themselves,  in  a  painfully  practical  manner, 
of  the  amount  of  reliance  which  is  to  be  set  on  priestly  en¬ 
couragement  or  Ultramontane  representations.  They  dressed 
up  the  Papacy  in  all  the  ideal  colours  of  a  generous  romance ; 
they  rushed  to  its  aid,  and  have  found  it — what  every  sensible 
Italian  has  for  years  past  proclaimed  it — an  incompetent  ruler,  a 
thankless  employer,  a  faithless  friend,  incapable  alike  of  generous 
sentiment,  prudent  counsel,  or  practical  activity.  Their  journey 
will  have  done  them  and  their  Continental  sjrmpathizers  the 
greatest  possible  good.  The  Irishmen  will  have  seen  close  the  idol 
which  looked  so  attractively  venerable  in  the  distance.  Foreigners 
will  understand  for  the  future  what  manner  of  men  their 
Hibernian  co-religionists  are,  how  prompt  in  enthusiasm,  how 
wild  in  excitement,  how  impatient  of  suffering,  how  ready  to 
despair;  and  they  will  probably  be  disposed  to  form  a  more 
charitable  estimate  of  the  Government  whose  task  it  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  claims  of  such  eager  appetites,  and  to  bring  such 
unruly  elements  into  something  like  harmony  and  decorum. 
Meanwhilo,  the  accounts  of  the  victims’  adventures  are  really 


heartrending.  Here  Melancholy  may  turn  and  be  sure  of 
congenial  food  for  thought.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  finer 
than  the  contrast  drawn  the  other  day  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Cork  Examiner  between  the  bright  beginning,  the  tedious 
middle,  and  the  disastrous  end  of  his  adventures?  Young 
and  credulous,  the  confiding  band  —  its  hopes  high  and  its 
expenses  paid — passed  merrily  to  Hull,  “where  a  most  becoming 
gentleman,  of  mild  habits,  greeted  us  with  the  salutation, 

‘  Welcome,  proud  sons  of  Erin,  the  defenders  of  Rome.’  ”  When 
next  we  look,  the  sad  reverse  has  already  set  in.  A  heartless 
press  “  is  representing  the  returned  unfortunates  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  in  the  most  beguiled,  most  infamous,  most  calumniating 
manner.”  Material  hardships  have  almost  rivalled  the  moral 
tortures  of  ingratitude.  Men  accustomed  to  the  copious  joys  of 
“rale  potheen,”  may  well  have  found  a  glass  of  sour  wane  but  scanty 
refection  after  a  twelve  hours’  march,  and  have  shuddered  at  the 
prospect  of  straw  on  whichBelgianshad  already  reposed.  At  another 
time  the  troop  had  to  sleep  on  the  butt  ends  of  their  guns, 
“  without  either  officer  or  chaplain  to  compassionate  us  in  our 
sufferings.”  The  only  comfort  which  gleamed  through  our  sea 
of  troubles,  hunger,  thirst,  and  sleepless  nights,  was  that 
Father  M‘Loughlin,  driving  up  on  a  steady  cob,  flushed  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  life,  exclaimed,  in  a  calm  and  rather  resoluto 
manner,  that  the  Holy  Father  was  anxiously  on  the  look-out  for 
the  children  of  Erin,  the  sons  of  independence.”  The  sons  of 
independence  were,  it  appears,  not  just  then  in  the  mood  to 
appreciate  rhetoric,  and  Father  M‘Loughlin’s  consolation  proved 
entirely  inadequate  to  silence  the  clamour  of  an  empty  stomach. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Parliament  have  hardly  been  less  interesting. 
Mr.  Cardwell  has  been  in  the  wars.  His  Peace  Preservation 
Amendment  Bill,  of  course,  brought  up  a  host  of  objectors  to 
the  national  insults  conveyed  in  exceptional  legislation ;  and  The 
O’Donoghue,  as  one  warrior  after  another  deserted  the  good 
cause,  breathed  the  bitter  complaint  that  “  no  member  was 
admitted  into  the  Government  till  he  ceased  to  have  the  feelings 
of  an  Irishman.”  But  it  was  on  the  Party  Emblems  Bill  that 
feeling  ran  highest  and  that  the  oratory  was  most  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  desire  to  curtail  Protestant  enjoyment  could  scarcely 
tempt  some  Catholics  into  consenting  to  a  general  restriction 
of  improprieties,  and  Orangemen  -were  of  course  furious  that  they 
are  no  longertobe  allowed  to  go  periodically  crazy  about  thesiegeof 
Derry.  What  Lord  Macaulay  thought  worth  a  description,  every 
Irishman  must  think  worth  a  row,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
House  some  ingenious  objection  or  other  was  raised  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  interference  with  a  traditionary  privilege.  Mr.  Hennessey 
was  sure  that  “  no  such  disgraceful  enactment  wks  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Statute-book,”  and  apprehended  a  series  of  Japanese 
outrages  upon  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  Sir  George  Bowyer 
protested  against  a  Coercion  Bill,  and  “did not  wish  Protestants 
to  be  coerced  in  the  North,  any  more  than  Catholics  in  the  South.” 
Captain  Archdall  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  libellous  hardi¬ 
hood  which  could  impeach  the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  Ulster 
existence.  Mr.  Malins,  who  has  probably  never  had  his  head 
smashed  by  a  shillelagh,  and  prefers  honour  to  safety,  declared 
that  he  should  feel  a  degraded  man  if  the  provision  were  extended 
to  England;  and  the  member  for  Marylebone,  whom  a  habit  of 
spouting  to  common  juries  seems  to  have  deluded  into  fancying 
himself  a  constitutional  lawyer,  objected  to  the  Bill  on  the 
ground  of  its  omitting  to  specify  the  intention  of  the  offending 
party  as  one  element  in  the  offence  described.  The  Attorney- 
General  had  to  inform  him  that,  where  an  act  is  notoriously  likely 
to  be  followed  by  certain  consequences,  the  law  will  imply  that 
those  consequences  are  intended  by  the  person  committing  it ; 
and  as  Irishmen  have  been  engaged  in  bullying  one  another  for 
at  least  a  century-and-a-half,  it  is  of  course  absurd  to  imagine 
that  the  sort  of  acts  which  are  especially  aggravating  have  not 
been  by  this  time  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  both  parties 
to  the  quarrel.  Mr.  Osborne  placed  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  everybody  of  any  calmness  and  good  sense  has  now  come 
to  regard  it.  The  peaceful  and  rational  portion  of  the  Irish 
community  is  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  absurd,  cruel,  and  dis¬ 
graceful  outrages.  Englishmen  are  naturally  delighted  to  second 
so  good  a  resolution.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  on  several 
recent  occasions,  the  principal  dignitaries  have  set  their  faces 
dead  against  these  stupid  revivals  of  worn-out  disputes,  and  have 
used  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  customary  collisions. 
Their  good  sense  may,  we  hope,  in  the  course  of  time,  infect  the 
lower  portions  of  society,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  country 
may  one  day  supersede  the  restrictions  of  the  present  statute. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  cause  of  order  should 
have  every  possible  support,  and  that,  if  Orangemen  are  still 
resolved  to  fight,  they  shall  do  so,  at  least,  without  the  aid  of 
brass  bands  and  red  calico  flags. 


SETTLERS  AND  NATIVES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

NE  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  an  over-protracted 
session  is,  that  legislation  becomes  a  mere  game  of  chance. 
The  opinions  which  are  really  preponderant  in  the  House  of 
Commons  no  longer  make  law  for  the  nation.  The  number  in 
attendance  becomes  so  small  that  any  accident  will  disturb  the 
balance.  A  shower  of  rain  will  turn  a  division ;  and  any  active 
canvasser  has  always  obstruction,  if  not  legislation,  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  This  evil  of  a  wasted  session  has  roceived  more  than  one 
illustration  in  recent  divisions ;  but  none  of  them  has  been  of  so 
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muck  importance  as  the  loss  of  the  New  Zealand  Hill  on  Tuesday 
night.  In  a  fuller  House  it  could  not  havo  failed  ot  success,  tor 
it  involves  the  principle  of  protecting  a  native  race  from  the 
cupidity  of  the  white  man,  for  which  Parliament  has  already  done 
so  much.  Put  the  active  agitation  of  a  few  interested  persons 
would  have  arrested  even  a  better  Bill  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  land  question — which  it  was  the  main  object  of  this  Bill  to 
settle — is  the  great  difficulty  of  every  young  colony ;  for  laud  is 
at  first  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  is  therefore  naturally  an 
object  of  cupidity  to  those  who  have  exiled  themselves  in  order 
to  make  money.  But  in  New  Zealand — at  least  in  the  northern 
island— it  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  w  hen  the  island  was 
first  discovered,  every  rood  of  land  was  in  possession.  The 
Maoris  have  as  distinct  an  idea  of  landed  property  as 
we  have,  and  there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  “  no  man’s 
land”  in  the  whole  island;  only  they  hold  it,  not,  as  we  do, 
individually,  but  by  clans.  When  first  their  progenitors  over¬ 
spread  the  island,  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  each  man  of 
them  took  his  well-defined  block  of  land.  But  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  divide  it  among  his  family,  and  therefore 
they  held  their  father’s  block  of  land  in  common.  They  pursued 
the  same  policy  with  their  own  descendants  ;  and  thence  it  came 
about  that  these  original  blocks  are  held  by  tribes  in  common, 
and  not  in  special  plots  by  each  member  of  the  tribe.  Indi¬ 
viduals,  therefore,  of  the  tribe  are  unable  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  the  land  without  the  consent  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the  chief  who 
represents  them — just  as  a  Swiss  mountaineer  cannot  sell  a  bit  of 
the  valley  on  which  he  pastures  his  cows,  but  must  refer  all 
applicants  to  the  Commune.  But  the  idea  of  property  is  never¬ 
theless  thoroughly  well-defined ;  and  a  war  has  before  this 
taken  place  between  two  tribes  for  a  strip  of  land  fifteen  yards 
in  width.  This  is  the  kernel  of  the  New  Zealand  difficulty.  At 
first  the  settlers  had  no  trouble  in  getting  land.  The  natives 
had  a  good  deal  of  land  and  no  blankets,  and  they  were  very 
w  illing  to  exchange  the  former  l'or  the  latter.  But,  after  a  time, 
they  began  to  see  that  land  was  a  thing  which  rose  in  value,  and 
that  blankets  had  a  tendency  to  wear  out.  They  began  to  feel 
just  as  the  proprietor  of  a  moor  in  England  would  feel  who 
found  a  town  springing  up  on  the  edge  of  it.  He  would  manifest 
an  objection  to  squatters  that  never  occurred  to  him  before,  and 
would  cling  with  quite  a  novel  tenacity  to  the  fee-simple  of  his 
naked  moor.  This  is  precisely  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the 
Maoris.  Selling  is  not  so 'popular  among  them  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  the  colon y,  with  a  constant  emigration  pouring 
into  its  harbours,  is  beginning  to  be  a  little  straitened 
for  room.  The  Maoris  have  got  the  land,  and  the  settlers 
covet  it ;  and  this  is  of  itself  an  ample  foundation  for  a 
formidable  difficulty.  Of  course  the  gentlemen  who,  there 
as  elsew'here,  would  regenerate  the  world  on  the  “  damned 
nigger”  principle,  and  who  hold  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
white  man  to  all  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  would  offer  a  very 
simple  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  solution  which  has  been 
already  applied  by  the  Yankees  to  the  Red  Indians,  and  by  the 
Hutch  to  the  Hottentots.  They  would  take  by  force  whatever 
land  they  wanted.  But  in  the  present  instance  there  are  two 
formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  solution.  The  first 
difficulty  is  that  the  English  Crown'  has  undertaken,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi,  to  guarantee  their  landed  property  to  the 
natives.  There  were  men  in  England  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  this  treaty  was  first  made,  whose  cupidity  could  stoop  low 
enough  to  suggest  that  it  was  “  a  mere  device  for  the  amusement 
of  naked  savages.”  They  belong  to  the  same  school — the  school 
of  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield — as  those  whose  energetic  efforts  have 
defeated  the  New  Zealand  Bill.  But  their  interpretation  was 
scornfully  rejected  by  the  Colonial  Minister  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
covenants  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  have  been  again  and  again 
reaffirmed  on  the  part  of  the  English  Crown.  The  other  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  the  natives,  as  they  have  just  shown,  will  fight  for 
their  land;  and  that  their  fighting  force  consists  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  fully  armed,  and  defending  a  country  which 
woods,  mountain-barriers,  and  swamps  have  made  impassable 
for  troops. 

This  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  considerable  delicacy. 
Land  cannot  be  forced  from  the  natives  without  doing  a  great 
wrong  and  involving  a  vast  military  expenditure,  and  they 
cannot  be  induced  voluntarily  to  relax  tbeir  grasp  except  to 
those  in  whom  they  thoroughly  confide.  In  the  meantime,  the 
settlers  are  storming  for  more  land,  and  have  browbeaten  the 
Governor  into  committing,  for  the  sake  of  getting  it,  an  act  of 
confiscation  which  has  plunged  the  country  into  war.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Addcrley,  and  the  old  Canterbury 
party  whom  he  represents,  modestly  propose  that  the  dispute 
between  the  colonists  and  the  natives  should  be  left  to  the 
colonists  to  settle  exactly  as  they  like.  The  Maoris  are  not 
represented  in  the  colonial  Legislature,  and  any  decision  of  the 
Legislature  is  the  decision  of  the  colonists  alone.  Though  it 
deals  with  a  less  important  subject-matter,  the  proposition  is  in 
its  nature  quite  as  monstrous  as  a  proposal  that  the  merchants 
of  Calcutta  should  have  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  natives  of  India.  Of  course,  so  long  as 
the  natives  retain  their  present  preponderance  of  numbers,  fre¬ 
quent  wars  would  be  the  only  consequence.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
8 ay  that  colonists  necessarily  dislike  war.  The  settlers  in  the  bush, 
who  are  liable  to  be  shot,  of  course  have  an  aversion  to  it.  But 
the  majority  living  on  the  coast  are  out  of  reach  of  the  bullets, 
and  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  military  expenditure.  A  war 


conducted  by  England  in  a  colony  means  a  new  and  rich  market 
for  colonial  corn  and  cattle,  and  a  vast  body  of  extra  customers 
for  colonial  tradesmen.  But  the  time  will  very  soon  come  when 
the  whites  will  be  the  most  numerous  race,  and  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Maoris  will  be  too  desperate  for  them  to  attempt. 
If  a  Parliament  elected  purely  by  colonists  should  then  have  to 
arbitrate  between  the  colonist  who  covets  the  land,  and  the 
native  who  possesses  it,  the  result  is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 
Specious  arguments  will  not  be  wanting  to  prove  that  a  savage 
can  have  no  true  property  in  land ;  and  the  logical  value  of  an 
argument  is  not  of  much  importance  when  it  is  enforced  by  the 
hand  of  power.  Ahab,  no  doubt,  had  arguments  enough  to 
prove  that  Naboth  had  no  true  title  to  his  land  ;  but  it  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  desirable  arrangement  that  Ahab  should  be 
judge  in  his  own  case.  We  can  only  ascertain  what  a  white 
Legislature,  elected  on  democratic  principles,  would  do  under 
such  a  temptation,  by  inquiring  what  it  has  done  elsewhere. 
There  are  few  more  disgraceful  pages  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  than  their  treatment  of  the  Red  Indians  on 
whose  land  they  wished  to  encroach.  The  form  was  observed, 
as  no  doubt  it  would  be  in  New  Zealand,  of  procuring  a  cession 
of  it  from  some  real  or  alleged  chief.  The  Abbe  Domenech, 
in  his  recent  work  upon  American  deserts,  gives  an  in¬ 
structive  picture  of  the  process,  which  consisted  principally  in 
a  liberal  use  of  liquor  by  the  Government  negotiator.  The 
necessary  signatures  once  obtained,  the  very  moderate  scruples 
of  the  Government  were  abundantly  satisfied ;  and  whole 
races  were  driven  forth  from  their  own  fertile  fields,  and  from 
among  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  to  wear  out  a  half-starved 
existence  in  some  desert  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  wrong 
that  was  perpetrated  by  white  settlers  on  the  Atlantic  may  well 
be  repeated  by  white  settlers  in  the  Pacific,  notwithstanding  the 
purity  of  the  intentions  which,  while  they  are  the  weaker  party, 
they  profess.  Indeed,  the  ground  on  which  they  claim  that  tbe 
wolf  shall  have  the  guardianship  of  the  lamb  has  an  ominous 
smack  of  American  morality  about  it.  They  say  it  is  a  wrong 
upon  their  liberty  not  to  clothe  them  with  despotic  power  over 
the  Maoris — that  it  is  a  breach  of  the  principle  of  self-government 
not  to  suffer  them  to  govern  other  people.  This  quaint  view  of 
the  rights  of  man  bears  an  unpleasant  analogy  to  those  im¬ 
passioned  speeches  about  their  “  liberties  ”  with  which  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  planters  exhort  each  other  to  stand  fast  by  the  “  peculiar 
institution.”  It  is  like  the  indignation  expressed  by  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  in  Uumas’  story,  at  the  tyranny  of  the  European  laws 
wbich  forbade  him  to  strangle  his  own  cook. 

Both  on  the  grounds  of  economy  and  of  humanity,  England  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  native  disputes  shall  be  decided  by  judges  less 
interested  than  the  colonists  themselves.  If  the  natives  are 
strong,  it  is  England  who  has  to  bear  the  cost  of  subjugating 
them  ;  if  they  are  weak  and  oppressed,  it  is  England  that  bears, 
in  the  sight  of  the  civilized  world,  the  odium  of  their  oppression. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Bill  which  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Gibbon 
Wakefield  have  succeeded  in  burking,  provided  that  a  council  of 
men,  conversant  with  native  affairs,  and  independent  alike  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  the  Governor,  should  advise  him  upon  this  thorny 
and  delicate  administration.  It  is  bad  that  the  Governor  should 
bear  this  responsibility  alone,  for  if  he  is  strong,  it  adds  to  the 
unpopularity  with  which  every  governor  has  to  contend,  and  if 
he  is  weak,  it  makes  the  English  Crown  a  direct  accomplice  in 
oppression.  If  the  Government  should  be  unable,  with  the 
powers  they  now  possess,  to  put  in  action  this  wise  guarantee,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  sit  down  under  the  verdict  of 
the  wasted  skeleton  that  caricatures  a  legislative  assembly  in 
August,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  a  genuine  House  of 
Commons. 


THE  SALMON  FISHERIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

UBLIC  attention  has  frequently,  of  late  years,  been  called  to 
the  steady  and  general  decline  of  the  Scotch  salmon  trade. 
In  the  years  1824  and  1836  it  was  made  the  subject  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry,  and  various  suggestions  of  a  partial  character 
have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted  in  hopes  of  arresting  the 
downward  progress  of  so  important  a  branch  of  national  com¬ 
merce.  The  evil,  however,  has  hitherto  completely  set  at  de¬ 
fiance  the  remedies  proposed,  and  has  continued  to  gain  ground 
until  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  forthwith  some 
decisive  measure  for  checking  the  disastrous  results  of  the  present 
wasteful  and  improvident  system.  A  local  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  rivers  Ness  and  Beuly  was,  during  the  present  session, 
passed  through  the  Commons,  and  its  introduction  to  the  House 
of  Lords  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  subject  as  affecting  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  to  point 
out  in  what  respects  the  existing  machinery  of  the  fishery  laws 
is  deranged  or  insufficient. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Committee  were  first  directed  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  question  of  ownership,  and  to  the  various  rights  of 
parties  with  which  any  fresh  legislation  would  be  obliged  to 
interfere.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  though  the  salmon  is  not, 
like  the  whale  or  sturgeon,  a  Royal  fish,  yet  the  right  of  salmon¬ 
fishing  is  inter  regalia,  and  is  vested  in  the  Crown  not  merely  as 
trustee  for  the  public,  but  as  part  of  its  patrimonial  estates.  In 
England,  by  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Sovereign  was 
disabled  from  granting  a  several  or  exclusive  fishery  in  public 
waters ;  and,  until  very  recent  enactments,  the  Crown  laboured 
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under  the  same  disability  in  Ireland.  But  in  Scotland  the  right 
of  granting  fisheries,  both  in  rivers  and  in  the  sea,  has  been 
largely  exercised  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and  there  are  pro¬ 
bably  at  the  present  moment  but  few  river  fisheries  which  remain 
vested  in  the  Sovereign.  On  the  coast,  however,  there  is  still  a 
large  extent  over  which  the  Sovereign  still  possesses  the  here¬ 
ditary  right  of  fishing.  In  1849  this  right  became  the  subject  of 
litigation;  and  it  was  solemnly  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  both  in  the  sea,  within  three  miles  of  low-water  mark,  and 
in  rivers  and  estuaries,  the  privileges  of  the  Crown  were  still  in 
force,  subject  only  to  the  lawfully  acquired  rights  of  subjects 
either  by  grant  or  prescription.  The  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
who,  since  1832,  have  had  the  charge  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  Crown  in  Scotland,  are  still  in  course  of  ascertaining  what 
fisheries  are  the  Crown’s,  and  what  are  held  by  subjects  under 
valid  titles  ;  and  in  many  instances  the  proprietors  of  the  coast 
have  already  acknowledged  the  Sovereign’s  claim,  and  have 
agreed  to  accept  leases  from  the  Crown  for  the  sea  fisheries 
adjoining  their  estates. 

A  long  series  of  statutes,  commencing  with  an  Act  of  Robert  I. 
in  1318,  subjects  the  owners  of  fisheries  to  various  salutary  re¬ 
strictions,  and  shows  the  very  early  period  at  which  the  necessity 
of  some  sort  of  protection  for  an  animal  so  easily  assailable  as 
the  salmon  began  to  be  felt.  By  an  Act  of  James  I.  “it  is 
ordaint  that  all  crufis  and  yaris  (i.e.  cruives  and  yairs,  fixed 
machines  for  catching  fish)  set  in  fresche  wateris,  quhar  the  see 
fillis  and  ebbis,  the  quhilke  destroyis  the  fry  of  all  fisches,  be 
destroyit  and  put  away  for  thre  zeris  to  cum.”  Another  enact¬ 
ment  forbids  “that  onie  salmound  be  slain  fra  the  Beast  of  the 
Assumption  of  our  Lady,  gwhile  the  Beast  of  St.  Andrew, 
nouther  with  nettes  nor  cruves,  nor  nane  utherwise.”  Later 
on,  Queen  Mary,  with  her  Parliament,  “ratifies  and  apprieves 
the  Act  maid  by  her  highness  maist  noble  gud-schir  King 
James  the  Beird  of  gude  memory,”  and  orders  “that  all 
cruves  and  zaires  that  are  set  of  late  upon  sand  and  schauldes, 
be  incontinent  tane  down  and  put  away,”  while  others  more 
favoured  were  allowed  “  to  stande  still  guhil  the  first  day 
of  October  nix-to-cum,  and  incontinent  after  the  said  first 
day  to  be  destroyed  and  put  away  for  ever.”  The  result  of  these 
1  and  a  great  many  subsequent  Acts  may  be  thus  summed  up,  and 
affects  all  Scotch  waters  except  the  Tweed  and  the  Solway,  with 
its  tributaries,  which,  as  being  partly  English,  have  been  the 
subject  of  separate  legislation: — 1.  Cruives  are  legal  from  the 
source  of  a  river  down  to  the  point  where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  begins,  provided  the  person  using  such  an  engine  has  an 
express  grant  from  the  Crown  of  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  that 
manner,  has  exercised  that  privilege,  and  observes  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Statutes  as  to  cruives,  the  principal  of  which  are  that 
they  shall  be  kept  open  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  and  that 
the  hecks  or  bars  of  the  cruive-boxes  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
inches  apart.  2.  Cruives,  yairs,  and  all  other  fixed  engines  are 
illegal  in  a  river  from  the  point  where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  begins  down  to  the  sea.  3.  Bixed  nets  are  not  illegal  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  a  person  having  a  grant  of  salmon- fishing  on  the 
sea-coast  cannot  be  interdicted  under  the  Statutes  by  another 
proprietor  of  salmon-fishings,  or  be  prevented  by  the  Crown 
from  using  such  nets.”  The  annual  period  during  which  it  is 
illegal  to  take  salmon  was  fixed  by  the  Home  Drummond  Act 
(9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  39)  to  begin  on  September  14,  and  last  till 
Bebruary  1.  On  the  Solway,  the  close-time  begins  on  the  26th 
of  August,  and  ends  on  January  1.  On  the  Tweed,  the  close- 

itime  begins  on  September  14,  and  lasts  till  Bebruary  13.  All 
these  provisions  ought,  the  Committee  suggests,  to  be  submitted 
to  considerable  change. 

The  next  point  to  be  established  was  the  decline  of  the  salmon 
fisheries,  and  the  causes  to  which  that  decline  is  fairly  attributable. 
Here  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  was  supplied  by  Mr.  li  id  path, 
of  the  firm  of  Borbes,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  the  largest  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  London  salmon  trade.  In  this  house,  since  1834, 
a  regular  table  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  boxes  of  salmon 
annually  received  in  London ;  and,  dividing  that  period  into 
four  cycles,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  an  average,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  find  that,  in  the  first  two  cycles,  the  average  number 
of  boxes  was  26,000  and  29,000.  In  the  latter  two  it  was 
only  1 8,000  and  17,000.  The  accounts  of  the  takings;  upon 
particular  rivers  quite  prepare  us  for  so  serious  a  general 
diminution.  In  the  Tweed,  37,000  salmon  were  killed  in 
1808 — less  than  5000  in  1856.  The  fisheries  in  the  rivers 
Dee  and  Don,  and  at  the  mouths  of  those  rivers,  have  suffered 
a  similar  decline.  At  the  Baik  fishings  in  the  Dee,  where  in  old 
times  the  annual  average  was  472  barrels,  the  average  for  the 
last  forty  years  has  been  only  300  ;  and  the  decrease  has  resulted 
as  much  from  the  smaller  size  of  the  fish  caught  as  from  their 
lessened  number.  Mr.  Jopp,  the  clerk  to  the  heritors  of  the 
Rivers  Dee  and  Don,  has  had  the  best  possible  opportunities  of 
examining  their  fisheries,  and  speaks  authoritatively  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  falling-off.  The  introduction  of  cruives  and  of  stake 
and  bag  nets  has  lowered  the  numbers  caught  in  the  stream  so 
much  that  not  even  the  larger  takes  which  fixed  machinery  has 
rendered  possible  in  the  estuaries  and  on  the  sea  coast  have 
brought  up  the  total  aggregate  of  fish  killed  to  anything  like  the 
old  standard.  He  thinks  that  nothing  but  the  abolition  of  all 
fixed  contrivances,  and  a  return  to  the  old  method  of  fishing 
with  net  and  coble,  would  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  salmon 
fisheries  to  their  former  prosperity.  Similar  accounts  are  given 


of  the  Bivers  Ness  and  Beuly.  In  the  latter,  the  take  of  salmon 
has  suuk  to  little  more  ,  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century ;  and  on  the  Ness,  fishing-cobles  which 
used  to  be  let  at  200 1.  a-year  do  not  now  fetch  more  than  40^. ; 
and  it  is  found  impossible,  even  at  that  low  rate,  to  work  them 
at  a  profit. 

The  fixed  net  seems,  in  fact,  so  deadly  an  instrument  of  de¬ 
struction  that  the  wonder  consists,  not  in  the  numbers  of  its 
victims,  but  in  the  fact  that  any  survivors  should  escape  with 
their  lives  to  perpetuate  their  species  for  a  future  season.  The 
nets  are  furnished  with  a  long  leader,  which  reaches  often  for 
many  hundreds  of  yards  in  front  of  the  mouths  of  streams, 
and  thus  not  only  arrests  many  salmon  which  are  then  making 
their  way  up  the  river  to  spawn,  but  frightens  many  others 
from  their  course,  and  drives  them  out  to  sea.  When  a  shoal 
comes  along  the  coast,  seeking  for  a  river’s  mouth,  it  finds 
itself  opposed  by  one  of  these  leaders,  and  some  of  the  fish  find 
their  way  along  it  into  the  chamber  of  the  net,  and  so  get 
finally  caught ;  but  others  fly  back,  and  the  rest  go  out  to  sea. 
Here  fresh  perils  await  them,  for  porpoises  and  seals  are 
constantly  on  the  look-out  for  the  fish  so  driven  out  of 
their  natural  course,  and  find  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
stake  and  bag-nets  the  most  productive  hunting-grounds.  One 
witness  informed  the  Committee  that  he  had  seen  hundreds  of 
them  tumbling  about  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  waiting 
for  the  salmon  which  the  nets  drove  seawards.  Another 
objection  to  the  system  of  fixed  nets  is  its  extreme  cost¬ 
liness  and  its  waste.  In  general,  the  expense  of  a  sea-net 
and  the  wear  and  tear  is  so  great  that  it  requires  two  fish  to  be 
caught,  for  one  that  is  caught  with  a  net  and  coble,  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  profit ;  and  in  some  places  on  the  Tweed,  it 
is  reckoned  that  the  same  profit  as  is  made  from  ordinary  river 
fishing  can  be  realized  only  by  catching  four  times  as  many 
fish.  And  this  additional  expense  does  not  at  all  consist  in  a 
larger  employment  of  labour,  or  in  higher  wages;  on  the  contrary, 
the  money  so  expended  is  less  in  the  fixed  sea-nets  than  in  river 
fishing.  Then  in  rough  weather,  especially  if  continued  for 
several  days,  the  fish  get  knocked  about  in  the  sea-nets,  and 
become  unfit  for  market  purposes,  and  so  are  completely  lost. 
Binally,  the(weekly  day  of  grace,  called  the  Saturday  slap,  which 
opens  a  passage  up  the  rivers  in  the  case  of  all  other  impediments, 
is  not  observed  by  the  owners  of  bag  and  stake  nets  ;  and  grave 
doubts  are  entertained  whether,  even  if  ordered  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  it  would  be  possible — especially  in  the  case  of  the  bag  nets, 
which  are  entirely  in  the  sea  below  low  water — to  carry  out  this 
wholesome  regulation  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  to  which  their 
peculiar  position  and  arrangement  would  be  certain  to  give  rise. 

The  cruive  weirs,  though  very  destructive,  are  free  from  se¬ 
veral  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  fixed  net.  The 
fish  can  generally  pass  them  in  a  flood,  and  during  the  Saturday 
slap ;  and  those  that  do  not  get  past  are  not,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  driven  out  to  sea.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fish  are 
too  heavy  with  spawn  to  pass  the  cruive  weirs,  even  though  the 
boxes  are  opened  for  their  passage  ;  and  one  witness  stated  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  river  Don  large  numbers  of  salmon  in  this 
condition  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  cruive  dyke,  and  unable  from 
their  weight  to  make  their  way  any  higher  up  the  river.  No 
abuse,  however,  is  without  its  champion,  and  for  fixed  nets  and 
cruives  plenty  of  witnesses  have  been  found  to  speak  a  good 
word.  Mr.  Brown,  factor  to  Lord  Seafield,  and  lessee  of  some 
fisheries  in  the  Moray  Birth,  informed  the  Committee  that, 
taking  sea  fishings  and  river  fishings  together,  he  believed  that 
more  fish  were  killed  now  than  forty  years  ago.  He  thinks  that 
the  prevalence  of  poaching  in  close  time  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  river  fishings.  Some  of  the 
blame,  too,  is  to  be  laid  on  improved  draining,  and  on  new 
mills  and  manufactories,  whose  dam-dykes  are  so  perfectly 
contrived  that,  when  the  river  is  small,  scarcely  any  water 
can  get  by  them,  and  which  are  constantly  discharging  detri¬ 
mental  substances  into  the  stream.  The  Dee  and  Don  Mr. 
Brown  considers  almost  hopelessly  spoilt  as  fishing  rivers  from 
these  causes.  Other  witnesses  contended  that  the  decrease  is 
owing  to  a  general  overfishing,  alike  in  rivers  and  on  the  coast, 
and  to  the  too  late  commencement  of  the  close  season  since  it 
was  fixed  by  the  Home  Drummond  Act.  Then  the  sweep  nets 
used  in  rivers  are  quite  as  destructive  as  fixed  nets  on  the  coast. 
They  frighten  the  fish  more  than  any  stationary  object,  and  kill 
many  smoults,  or  salmon  fry,  which  almost  invariably  escape  to 
seaward  of  the  fixed  nets.  Lastly,  say  the  apologists,  the  river 
nets  often  catch  kelts,  or  spent  fish — an  accusation  w'hich  can 
hardly  ever  be  brought  against  the  fixed  net — at  the  coast. 
The  Committee  appear  to  despair  of  obtaining  any  remedy  so 
searching  as  the  total  prohibition  of  all  cruives  and  fixed  engines 
whatever ;  and  they  therefore  ground  their  suggestions  on  the 
hypothesis  of  that  measure  not  proving  practicable.  They  re¬ 
commend  the  creation  of  a  central  Board  to  superintend  the 
Scotch  fisheries  in  general,  and  to  control  the  various  local  bodies 
appointed  to  watch  the  interests  of  each  district.  All  other  fixed 
machines  than  such  as  already  exist  are  to  be  illegal,  and  the 
Board  is  to  have  the  power  of  relegating  them  to  such  distance 
from  the  mouths  of  rivers  as  it  thinks  fit.  The  Board  is  to  have 
a  ready  means  of  summarily  enforcing  the  law  which  provides 
for  a  free  passage  for  fish  through  dykes  and  mill-dams  ;  and  it  is 
to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  sweep  nets  may  be  employed,  and 
the  size  of  the  mesh,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  legitimate.  The 
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annual  close  time  for  nets  is  to  extend  from  the  20th  of  August 
till  the  1st  of  February.  Anglers  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  till 
the  15th  of  October,  but  no  Scotch  salmon  is  to  be  sold  after 
the  1st  September  ;  and  lastly,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Saturday 
slap  shall  be  extended,  in  the  case  of  cruives  and  nets,  from 
Sunday  night  till  Monday  morning,  and  that  bag  and  stake 
nets  be  either  subject  to  the  weekly  close  time,  or  be  wholly 
removed  on  the  20th  of  July  for  the  annual  close  time. 


THE  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS’  AID  SOCIETY. 

F  Auarcharsis,  or  Hajji  Baba,  or  Montesquieu’s  “  Persian,”  or 
Goldsmith’s  “Citizen  of  the  World”  were  to  revisit  Europe  at 
the  present  day.  his  attention  could  not  fail  to  be  arrested  by  the 
number  and  activity  of  benevolent  associations.  While  he  could 
not  refuse  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  motives  of  the  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  the  general  results  of  their  agency,  he  would  find 
something  to  censure  and  much  to  ridicule.  The  objects  of  some 
are  so  disproportionate  to  the  means  employed,  that  ludicrous 
failure  is  inevitable.  Others  have  merely  a  fantastic  crotchet  in 
view.  Others,  again,  are  carelessly  or  dishonestly  managed ; 
and  all  are  liable  to  be  infested  by  fussy  people  and  by  bores. 
The  “  Pardiggle,”  for  instance,  is  a  parasite  peculiar  to  the  class. 
Our  satiric  novelists  have  not  failed  to  seize  upon  the  ludicrous 
aspect  of  benevolent  associations  ;  and,  indeed,  from  their  descrip¬ 
tion,  no  one  would  suppose  that  the  members  ever  achieved  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  making  themselves  supremely  offensive 
or  ridiculous.  Our  faith  in  the  justice  of  such  sweeping  censure 
is  somewhat  lessened  by  finding  that  the  same  censure  is  extended 
to  all  established  institutions,  political  or  social.  For  our  own 
part,  we  may  enjoy  the  grotesque  fun  which  is  elicited  from  the 
imaginary  “  Hot-muffin  and  Crumpet-baking  and  Punctual 
Delivery  Company,”  or  from  the  “  Circumlocution  Office,”  or 
from  the  “  Mission  to  Borriboolagah,”  but  we  refuse  the  lesson 
of  dreary  pessimism  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed.  We 
believe  that  these  societies  are  of  immense  service  to  society 
and  to  mankind — that  they  check  and  thwart  evil  tendencies 
which  could  not  be  checked  or  thwarted  in  any  other  way. 
This  seems  a  truism  ;  but  when  we  find  the  truism  implicitly 
denied  in  the  most  popular  books  of  the  day,  what  can  we  do 
but  reassert  it? 

Association  for  benevolent  purposes  is  a  feature  peculiar  to 
Christian  countries  and  Christian  times.  If  it  is  found  at  all  in 
Turkey,  or  Egypt,  or  India,  it  is  probably  due  to  Christian  in¬ 
fluence  and  example.  We  find  no  trace  of  it  in  ancient  Greece 
or  Borne.  There  were,  indeed,  multitudes  of  beggars  depen¬ 
dent  upon  individual  charity,  and  there  were  mutual  benefit 
societies,  but  societies  for  purely  charitable  purposes  there  were 
none.  The  hospital,  the  asylum,  and  the  almshouse,  are  the 
product  of  Christian  teaching.  And,  amid  the  religious  discou¬ 
ragements  and  perplexities  which  beset  us,  we  are  cheered  by 
seeing  that  the  great  tree,  sprung  from  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  is  not  withered,  but  bears  its  fruit  more  abundantly  than 
ever  in  practical  good.  No  sooner  has  a  new  evil  and  a  new 
want  made  itself  apparent  in  this  vast  social  machine  of  ours, 
than  an  association  is  formed  to  correct  the  one  and  supply  the 
other.  This  voluntary  co-operation  acts,  it  may  be,  partially  and 
unsystematically,  but  it  does  real  work — work  which  no  govern¬ 
ment,  not  even  the  most  powerfully  centralized  and  organized, 
could  do.  For,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  men  are  by 
nature  so  wilful,  wayward  and  perverse,  that  they  are  attracted 
to  that  which  is  good  for  them  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
not  commanded,  but  invited,  that  they  are  free  to  take  or  to  leave, 
and  will  not  be  dragooned  into  virtue  and  order.  The  multi¬ 
farious  objects  of  the  societies  of  which  we  speak  may  be  classed 
generally  under  two  heads — 1.  The  relief  of  poverty;  and  2.  The 
prevention  of  crime.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  most 
deserving  of  the  poor  are  those  in  whom  poverty  has  not 
destroyed  feelings  of  pride  and  self-respect — those,  in  fact,  who 
will  not  become  inmates  of  a  parish  workhouse,  who  will 
hot  apply  for  relief  when  clogged  with  what  appear  to  them 
degrading  conditions.  When  a  labouring  man  has  once  accepted 
“parish-relief,”  he  sinks  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows  and 
himself.  It  is  impossible,  and  it  is  certainly  not  desirable,  to 
eradicate  this  feeling.  It  is  an  honest  and  noble  feeling — the 
salt  which  saves  from  corruption  the  lower  parts  of  our  social 
organism.  But  its  existence  impedes  the  operation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Between  the  confessed  destitution  sheltered  in  the  workhouse, 
and  fed  by  parochial  rates  and  self-helping,  self-supporting 
labour,  there  is  a  wide  margin — a  “penumbra,”  so  to  say- — of 
struggling  need  and  chronic  distress.  This  is  the  proper  field  of 
action  of  voluntary  charity.  Here  it  is  that  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tions  step  in  to  supply  the  short-comings  of  legislation.  They 
divide  the  poor  into  classes,  select  from  each  class  the  most 
necessitous  individuals,  relieving  “  decayed  gentlewomen,”  aged 
governesses,  distressed  needlewomen,  teaching  ragged  boys  and 
equipping  them  as  members  of  the  Shoe-black  Brigade.  However 
imperfect,  and  partial  the  relief  afforded  may  be,  its  aggregate 
result  is  immense.  The  good  effected,  the  evil  obviated,  is  in¬ 
calculable.  The  good  thus  done  directly  to  the  poor  is  reflected 
back  upon  those  wdio  doit-.  Voluntary  charity  is  “twice  blessed.” 
It  keeps  alive  the  traditions  of  practical  Christianity.  It  warms 
and  softens  men’s  hearts,  and  enlarges  their  affections.  It  makes 


them  feel  that  there  is  a  real  meaning  in  Scripture  texts  such  as 
“Love  the  brotherhood.”  If  we  let  the  State  do  our  benevolence 
for  us,  we  should  lose  the  salutary  lesson  which  we  all  indi¬ 
vidually  so  much  require.  No  man,  though  he  pay  his  rates 
ever  so  regularly,  can  thereby  flatter  himself  that  he  is  the 
“  cheerful  giver”  whom  God  loveth. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  prevention  of  crime — it  is  obvious  that 
the  law  can  only  take  cognizance  of  crime  committed,  and  proved, 
and  brought  home  to  the  guilty  person.  It  can  punish,  but  can¬ 
not  prevent.  The  various  reformatories,  &c.,  established  of  late 
years  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  and  to  remedy  the  confessed 
impuissance  of  the  law.  They  deal  with  persons  whose  age  and 
position  expose  them  to  peculiar  temptations,  or  with  persons 
who,  though  they  have  committed  crime,  are  not  hardened  in 
guilt,  and  who  might  leave  their  evil  coitrses  if  they  saw  “  a  way 
opened  to  escape.” 

Such  an  object  is  that  proposed  by  the  “  Discharged  Prisoners’ 
Aid  Society,”  to  which  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  necessity  and  utility  of  such  an  association  have 
become  painfully  evident  of  late  years.  Now  that  transportation 
has  been  commuted  into  penal  servitude  at  home,  the  great  mass 
of  our  convicts,  after  their  discharge,  are  thrown  back  upon  our 
hands.  They  find  themselves,  on  their  release,  not  “  holding  their 
heads  to  other  stars  and  moving  in  converse  seasons,”  with  a 
wilderness  before  them  and  abundant  means  of  gaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  but  within  reach  of  old  haunts  and  old  asso¬ 
ciates,  with  a  blighted  character  and  no  resource  but  to  starve  or 
steal.  Thus  crime  has,  under  our  new  system,  a  constant  ten¬ 
dency  to  reproduce  itself  in  a  vicious  circle.  This  alarming  state 
of  things  suggested  to  some  benevolent  persons,  about  three  years 
ago,  the  idea  that  by  private  association  the  evil  might  be  in  some 
degree  palliated.  To  one  of  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  results  of  their  undertaking : — 

Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society, 

Office,  39,  Cliaring-cross,  London,  S.W. 

The  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society  -was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  prisoners  on  their  discharge  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  in  tins 
country  through  the  benevolence  of  their  employers,  to  return  to  their 
friends,  should  such  occupy  a  respectable  position  in  society,  or  to  omigrato 
to  Canada,  Australia,  or  elsewhere,  where  the  probability  of  their  getting 
work  appears  great,  and  where  their  antecedents  are  unknown. 

Since  it  commenced  its  operations,  in  May,  i857,  the  cases  of  11 14  men 
and  women  have  been  entertained.  Of  these,  843  have,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Society,  been  enabled  to  commence  an  honest  course  of  life, 
or  have  been  sent  home  to  their  friends,  &e.,  and  343  men  and  30  women 
have  been  assisted  to  emigrate.  Of  those  first-named,  but  one  has  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Society  as  having  absconded  from  his  employer, 
charged  with  dishonest  practices.  Many  gratifying  proofs  have  been 
afforded  of  their  well-doing  by  personal  inquiries,  by  letters  from  themselves 
and  their  employers,  and  by  visits  from  ox-prisoners  to  express  their 
gratitude,  and,  in  several  instances,  to  become  donors  to  the  Society’s  funds. 
Those  w  ho  have  been  sent  home  to  their  friends  the  Society  has  aided,  by  main¬ 
taining  them  in  London  until  arrangements  were  made  on  their  behalf,  their 
travelling,  and  other  necessary  expenses  being  paid  by  the  Society’s  agent, 
and  they  being  supplied,  when  deserving,  with  small  advances  of  money  for 
procuring  clolhes  and  tools,  or  stock,  with  which  to  commence  some  small 
business.  Prom  some  of  those  who  have  been  assisted  to  emigrate,  the 
Society  has  received  communications  apprizing  it  of  their  success  in  a  new 
country  (which  in  more  than  one  case  has  been  very  great) ;  but  it  would  bo 
unreasonable  to  expect  many  to  remember  or  fulfil  their  promise  of  writing, 
unless,  indeed,  some  singular  good  fortune  enables  them  to  realize  the  benefit 
they  have  received  from  the  Society,  or  they  happen  to  possess  the  rare 
virtue  of  gratitude.  The  letters  from  the  female  emigrants,  however,  have 
been  tolerably  numerous  and  satisfactory.  They  naturally  feel  more  thankful 
for  the  assistance  they  have  been  rendered,  as  being  more  permanent 
and  greater  than  that  afforded  to  the  men.  And  this  brings  me  to  an 
important  branch  of  our  undertaking — viz.,  the  aid  we  give  to  female  dis¬ 
charged  prisoners,  which  I  hope  I  shall  not  trouble  you  by  describing  at 
some  length.  There  was  at  first,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Committee, 
considerable  hesitation,  which  I  confess  I  shared,  in  aiding  female  discharged 
prisoners  at  all.  This  arose  from  the  knowledge  of  the  great  expense  and 
trouble  their  cases  required,  and  the  risk  incurred  of  failure.  Our  President, 
however,  -was  very  anxious  the  experiment  should  he  tried,  and  its  success 
has  been  extraordinary.  We  found  at  once  that  we  were  obliged,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  procure  a  small  house,  under  the  charge  of  an  efficient 
matron,  where  the  women  on  quitting  prison  could  bo  sent.  This  we  called 
the  “  Female  Lodging-House,”  as  it  was  intended,  and  is  used,  merely  as  a 
temporary  place  of  residence  for  women  until  situations  have  been  obtained 
for  them,  they  have  rejoined  their  relatives,  or  have  been  assisted  to  emigrate. 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  entered  domestic  service  are  doing  re¬ 
markably  well,  as  also,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  remainder.  We  find,  however, 
the  assistance  we  render  these  women  very  expensive,  the  number  of  tem¬ 
porary  occupants  of  the  “  Lodgings ”  being  frequently  eight  or  nine.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  an  assistant  matron  in  order  that  they 
should  not  be  left  without  supervision  while  the  matron  is  absent  in  taking 
persons  to  situations  or  in  making  necessary  arrangements  on  their  behalf. 
In  assisting  female  discharged  prisoners  to  emigrate  a  much  larger  sum  is 
expended  than  in  male  cases,  the  women  being  sent  out  in  steamers,  whereas 
the  men  go  in  sailing  vessels.  The  amount  of  prison  gratuity  is,  in  mariy 
instances,  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  emigration  of  these  latter,  but  never 
enough  for  the  former.  The  women  receive,  on  leaving  prison,  a  very  trifling 
gratuity,  which  is  usually  all  expended  in  (he  purchase  of  requisite  clothing. 
One  great  benefit  the  Society  undoubtedly  confers  on  those  whose  cases  it 
entertains.  It  becomes,  as  it  were,  their  temporary  bankers,  and  prevents  the 
gratuities  they  receive  from  prison  being  squandered,  as  formerly,  in  a  few 
days  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  Men  and  women  frequently  remain 
two  or  three,  and,  in  some  instances,  from  twelve  to  thirty,  months  under  our 
supervision,  the  money  of  some  of  them  being  paid  in  the  meantime  by  in¬ 
stalments.  These  advances  are  dependent  on  the  good  conduct  of  the  reci¬ 
pients,  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of  personal  investigation  or  information 
from  undoubted  sources.  To  accomplish  all  this  the  Society  is  obliged  to 
maintain  a  secretary,  clerk,  and  agent,  and,  though  great  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  unnecessary  expense,  it  is  found  that  the  salaries  of  these  officers,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  Female  Lodgings  and  an  enormous  correspondence, 
are  such  as  compel  us  to  reject,  from  want  of  funds,  many  cases  that  we  other¬ 
wise  would  gladly  undertake. 
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j  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Society  has  not  only  palliated,  but  to 
I  a  great  extent  removed  the  evil  we  have  described,  so  far  as  it 
I  admits  of  removal.  It  is  already  able  to  deal  with  a  largo  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cases  that  come  legitimately  within  its  province — 
j  that  is  to  say,  with  all  the  convicts  discharged  from  Govern¬ 
ment  prisons  who  are  willing  to  accept  its  aid.  In  order, 
however,  to  continue  its  operations  on  the  same  scale,  it  depends 
'  on  regular  annual  contributions  from  the  public.  It  has  hitherto 
j  been  supported  mainly  by  large  donations,  on  the  repetition  of 
which  it  cannot  calculate.  Similar  societies,  called  Societes  de 
Patronage,  have  been  long  in  operation  in  France  ;  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  deal  with  adults,  in  consequence,  we  believe, 
of  impediments  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  jealousy  of  a  despotic 
Government  which  is  naturally  hostile  to  ail  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions.  Such  societies  have  also  been  established  for  years  in 
Bavaria,  with  the  best  results  ;  but  in  Austria  a  Government 
scheme  projected  with  the  same  view  has  failed,  because  it  was  a 
Government  scheme.  In  England  there  are  local  societies  with 
similar  objects,  as  at  Birmingham — a  place  ever  foremost  in 
benevolent  enterprise — and  in  Kent ;  but  their  field  of  action  is 
confined  to  district  prisons. 

W  e  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  our  Discharged 
Prisoners’  Aid  Society  undertakes  and  performs  what  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  do,  and  that  it  is  deserving  of  all  support  from  the 
English  public. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  PURITANS  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH* 

T  is  very  natural  that  Americans,  especially  New  Englanders, 
should  take  a  deep  interest  in  that  extreme  Protestant  move¬ 
ment  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  foundation  and  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  own  commonwealth.  The  “  Pilgrim  Fathers  ” 
are  rather  absurdly  so  called,  as  nobody  is  less  like  a  pilgrim,  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  than  a  man  who  leaves  his  own 
country  to  settle  in  a  quite  new  one.  But,  whatever  they  are  to 
be  called,  the  Puritan  settlers  in  North  America  have  had  so 
important  an  influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of  that  country, 
that  their  descendants  and  countrymen  are  very  appropriately 
employed  in  tracing  out  their  history,  and  that  of  their  pre¬ 
cursors  while  they  remained  in  England.  We  know  no  reason 
why  an  American  should  not  take  up  the  subject  coolly  and  im¬ 
partially,  because  certainly  nothing  can  depart  more  widely  from 
the  Puritan  ideal  than  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  principle  of  American  religious  society  is  the 
perfect  equality  of  all  sects.  The  law  protects  all,' and  favours 
or  patronizes  none.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  principle  of  reli¬ 
gious  society  is  there  really  carried  out.  We  never  heard  of 
any  particular  church  or  sect  being  excepted  from  the  common 
protection  of  the  law.  There  seems  to  be  an  element  of  lawless¬ 
ness  everywhere ;  and  we  certainly  now  and  then  hear  of  very 
lawless  things  being  done  in  the  United  States.  But  American 
lawlessness  takes  other  forms  than  that  of  England.  We 
do  not  remember  any  American  instance  of  a  combination 
of  mob,  policemen,  magistrates,  and  the  Executive  Government 
itself,  to  deny  to  certain  people  whose  religious  notions  happened 
to  be  unpopular  that  common  protection  which  the  law  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  to  every  citizen.  The  St.  George’s  riots  could 
lardly  have  happened  in  modern  America,  because  there  people 
do  seem  to  realize  the  truth  that  those  who  dislike  a  certain  sort 
of  worship  should  simply  go  and  worship  in  some  way  that  they 
like  better.  They  could  hardly  have  happened  in  a  perfect 
Puritan  State ;  but  for  a  very  different  reason.  In  such  a 
State  Mr.  King  and  his  friends  would  long  ago  have  been  im¬ 
prisoned,  banished,  or  possibly  hanged,  by  due  sentence  of  law. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  as  was  to  be  expected,  admires  the  Puritans. 
He  thinks  them  theologically  right  and  politically  wjse,  and 
therefore  looks  upon  them  as  most  cruelly  and  unjustly  per¬ 
secuted.  How  hard  it  was  to  fine  and  imprison  godly  ministers 
who  preached  the  true  Gospel  merely  because  they  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  conform  abo.ut  caps  and  surplices.  So,  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  was,  but  this  sort  of  talk  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  religious  liberty  was  in  those 
days  something  utterly  unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  ’Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  especially  the  Puritan  Reformation,  indirectly  did  a 
great  deal  to  introduce  it.  It  is  probable  that,  when  once  the 
charm  of  infallible  authority  was  broken,  religious  liberty  must 
unavoidably  have  followed,  sooner  or  later  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  no  such  principle  was  recognised  by  any  parly 
of  those  days.  Perhaps  wo  should  say  by  any  party  when  in 
power,  for  all  occasionally  appealed  to  it  when  they  were  them¬ 
selves  persecuted,  though  none  thought  of  it  when  they  were 
themselves  in  a  position  to  persecute  others.  Here  and 
there  a  speculative  statesman  may  have  dreamed  of  it,  or  a 
patriotic  prince  may  have  striven  in  vain  to  bring  it  about.  “  The 
atitudinarian  Paget,”  w'ho  did  not  want  to  burn  anybody, 
stands  out  very  honourably  in  Mr.  Froiide’s  last  two  volumes  in 

*  The  Puritans ;  or  the  Church,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England 
during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samuel 
Hopkins.  In  3  vols.  ^Vol.  I,  Boston;  Gould  and  Lincoln,  London: 
Trubner  and  Co. 


contrast  to  his  contemporaries,  who  all  (with  Mr.  Froude  him¬ 
self)  accepted  the  great  principle  of  burning  somebody,  but  only 
differed  (as  Mr.  Froude  doubts)  as  to  who  were  the  proper 
people  to  burn.  William  the  Silent,  again,  did  all  he  could  to 
protect  Protestant  and  Papist  alike,  but  from  neither  Protes¬ 
tant  nor  Papist  did  he  get  the  least  thanks  for  so  doing.  One 
sovereign  actually  established  real  toleration  for  a  short  season, 
but  for  him  we  must  look  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  and  of 
Christendom.  Akbar  certainly  found  no  Western  imitators  in 
his  own  generation.  Zealous  religionists  thought  it  a  sin  against 
God  to  allow  the  existence  of  any  worship  which  they  looked 
upon  as  sinful.  Politic  statesmen  believed  it  to  be  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  civil  government  to  regulate  at  least  the  external 
profession  of  religion  on  the  part  of  its  subjects.  With  the 
one,  the  Dissenter  of  any  sort  was  a  mere  Aniorite  or 
Amalekite  to  be  rooted  out ;  with  the  other,  he  was  a  disloyal 
citizen  to  be  coerced  by  the  law  into  due  order  and  obe¬ 
dience.  People  found  out  that  the  mass  was  idolatrous,  and  they 
immediately  asked,  not  that  they  might  be  exempted  from  any 
compulsory  share  in  the  idolatry,  but  that  the  cursed  thing  might 
be  taken  away  from  among  them  altogether.  That  others  might 
conscientiously  believe  that  the  mass  was  right,  and  that  it  was  a 
hardship  to  keep  those  who  thought  so  from  saying  and  hearing 
it,  no  more  troubled  a  truo  religious  reformer  than  a  Jewish 
prophet  troubled  himself  about  the  scruples  of  a  conscientious 
believer  in  Baal.  Everywhere,  as  soon  as  a  prince  or  a  common¬ 
wealth  embraced  the  Reformation,  the  old  religion  was  imme¬ 
diately  proscribed.  In  Germany,  indeed,  we  hear  of  something 
which,  at  first  sight,  sounds  like  religious  equality — at  least,  the 
professors  of  both  religions  aro  to  have  equal  rights.  But  this 
was  because  Germany  was  a  collection  of  Sovereign  States. 
Each  prince  or  commonwealth  might  choose  a  creed,  and  Catholic 
and  Protestant  States  were  equal  in  the  national  Diet.  But  the 
private  citizen  had  no  choice.  He  was  bound  by  the  theological 
decisions  of  the  Elector  or  the  Senate.  In  France,  if  the  Pro¬ 
testants  obtained  certain  rights,  it  was  because  they  defended 
them  at  the  point  of  the  sword;  and,  after  all,  what  was  done 
was  mainly  after  the  German  model — the  allowance  of  the  new 
worship  in  certain  cities  and  places,  rather  than  the  real  equality 
of  the  two  creeds  throughout  the  whole  land. 

England,  of  course,  did  not  lag  behind  other  nations.  The 
Anglican  orthodoxy  of  Henry,  the  Protestantism  of  Edv,rard, 
the  Popery  of  Mary,  the  modified  Anglican  system  of  Elizabeth, 
was  each  in  turn  the  one  exclusive  national  religion  to  be 
adhered  to  by  every  loyal  subject.  We  sympathize  with 
a  Puritan  persecuted  under  ’  Elizabeth,  because  we  sympa¬ 
thize  with  all  who  are  persecuted  for  conscience  sake.  But 
we  do  not  sympathize  with  him  any  more  than  wo  do  with 
Lambert  and  with  Forrest,  persecuted  by  Henry,  with  Gardiner 
and  with  Joan  Bocher,  persecuted  by  Edward,  with  Ridley  and 
Latimer  persecuted  by  Mary,  or  with  the  Catholic  victims  of 
Elizabeth  herself.  Indeed  we  sympathize  with  the  Elizabethan 
Puritans  least  of  all.  The  others,  on  all  sides — except  it  be  poor 
Joan  Bocher,  whom  Cranmer  burned  for  talking  nonsense — suf¬ 
fered  confessorship  and  martyrdom  for  something  that  was  worth 
suffering  about ;  but  the  Puritans  made  a  disturbance  about  caps 
and  surplices,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  the 
practice  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  To  say  that  these 
things  were  absolutely  sinful  and  anti-Christian  in  themselves 
really  seems  utter  folly.  It  might  be  foolish  to  enforce  them,  but 
it  was  surely  still  more  foolish  to  break  the  law,  and  disturb 
Church  and  State  for  the  sake  of  them.  The  Bishops  surely  had 
the  best  of  the  argument  when  they  said — “  The  things  are  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent  in  themselves ;  but  there  must  be  some  order, 
some  ceremonies  ;  these  are  the  order  and  ceremonies  ordained 
by  authority,  and  when  they  are  ordained,  the  law  must  be  kept.” 
The  Puritans  themselves  said  that  ministers  ought  to  have  some 
dress  to  distinguish  them  from  laymen,  ontyit  was  sinful  to  wear 
that  particular  dress,  because  the  Papists  had  worn  it.  Still, 
absurd  as  were  their  scruples,  the  Elizabethan  Puritans  were 
sufferers  for  a  principle,  and,  as  such,  they  are  entitled  to  some 
measure  of  respect.  But  they  only  suffered  what  they  inflicted 
upon  others.  None  were  more  clamorous  than  they  for  the 
bloodiest  laws  against  the  Papists ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
had  any  scruple  about  the  most  barbarous  severities  exercised 
against  those  who  went  yet  further  from  the  Pope  than  them¬ 
selves.  To  be  sure,  when  an  unhappy  Socinian  was  burned, 
there  was  a  certain  clamour  raised  against  burning  him ;  but 
that  was  because  burning  was  too  good  a  death  for  him,  as 
being  that  consecrated  by  the  sufferings  of  their  own  martyrs. 
Had  he  been  merely  cut  up  alive,  like  a  Papist,  nobody 
would  have  made  any  objection.  And  of  course,  when  the 
Puritans  had  their  own  way,  they  were  as  little  tolerant  as  pope 
or  bishop.  It  was  no  longer  enough  to  be  themselves  excused 
from  using  the  Prayer  Book — those  who  wished  to  use  it  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  do  so.  That  a  state  of  things  could  bo  in 
which  one  congregation  might  say  mass,  another  use  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  and  another  worship  without  any  set  form  at  all, 
would  have  seemed  equally  monstrous  to  Bonner,  to  Whitgift, 
and  to  Travers,  Cartwright,  and  Dean  Sampson  of  Christ 
Church. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  general  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
owed  indirectly  much  to  the  Reformation  and  much  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans.  When  once  the  notion  of  an  infallible  guide  was  cast  aside, 
it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  keep  up  the  notion  of  one  universal 
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national  faith.  When  the  divine  right  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter 
was  cast  aside,  it  was  hopeless  permanently  to  maintain  the 
divine  right  of  a  mere  national  episcopacy  or  presbytery.  The 
Anglican  revolted,  first  against  the  jurisdiction,  then  against  the 
doctrines  of  Pome  ;  the  Puritan  revolted  against  the  Anglican ; 
the  Independent,  the  Anabaptist,  the  Quaker,  revolted  against 
Anglican  and  Puritan  alike.  Each  revolt  became,  if  it  could,  a 
conquest,  and  excluded  the  system  against  which  it  revolted. 
But  such  exclusion  could  never  be  lasting.  Each  revolt  was  a 
shock  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  authority  in  religious 
matters.  Those  who  have  once  changed  cannot  in  decency  assert 
their  own  infallibility.  They  must  feel  a  certain  twinge  of  con- 
sciencein  punishingothers  who  haveonly  walked  in  their  own  steps. 
To  send  people  to  the  stake  was  a  far  greater  crime  in  Cranmer 
than  it  was  in  Pole.  Even  in  Henry’s  time,  to  burn  a  man  as  a 
heretic  for  denying  the  newly-invented  doctrine  of  the  King’s 
supremacy  was  felt  to  be  something  so  monstrous  that  Henry 
and  Cranmer  themselves  did  not  venture  upon  it  more  than  once. 
Elizabeth,  who  once  went  regularly  to  mass  herself,  was  ashamed 
to  burn  as  heretics  those  who  continued  to  do  so.  She  simply 
found  out  various  good  reasons  for  plundering  the  laymen  and 
for  embowelling  the  priests.  Consequently,  though  Catholic 
Anglican,  Protestant  Anglican,  and  Puritan  were  alike  intoler¬ 
ant,  yet  each  indirectly  helped  to  establish  the  great  principle 
of  toleration. 

Again,  Puritanism  incidentally  became  directly  connected 
with  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Quite  incidentally,  we  believe. 
Say  and  Hampden  did  not  serve  their  country  better  because 
they  were  Puritans,  than  did  Pobert  Eitzwalter,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  and  Poger  Bigod,  because  they  were  orthodox 
Catholics.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cause  of  the 
Church  and  that  of  the  Crown  were  linked  together.  Ecclesiastical 
and  civil  government  were  alike  carried  on  in  arbitrary  and 
illegal  ways.  The  clergy,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  had 
been  the  leaders  of  the  people,  were  in  the  seventeenth  the 
slaves  and  flatterers  of  the  prince.  The  throne  of  Stephen 
Langton  and  Pobert  Winchelsey  had  now  become  the  resting- 
place  of  Laud.  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  could  not  be 
attacked  separately — the  Puritans  and  the  patriots  were  united 
in  the  same  party,  and  the  two  characters  were  often  united  in 
the  same  man.  Puritanism  helped  civil  liberty,  not  because  it 
had  any  natural  affinity  with  it,  but  because  civil  liberty  natu¬ 
rally  allied  itself  with  the  persecuted  side  in  religion. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Hopkins  is  at  all  ignorant  of  all  these 
things.  Indeed,  he  now  and  then  brings  forward  some  of  the 
points  which  we  have  just  mentioned  clearly  enough.  But  he 
certainly  admires  the  Puritans  in  their  opposition  to  caps  and  sur¬ 
plices  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  enter  into,  though,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  quite  intelligible  at  St.  George’s-in-the-East.  And  he 
brings  up,  as  if  it  were  a  reasonable  ground  of  censure  against 
Elizabeth,  the  undoubted  fact  that  she  retained  many  things  for 
the  express  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Catholic  party.  If  one 
national  religion  was  to  be  enforced  upon  everybody,  surely  it 
was  only  reason  and  justice  to  try  to  make  it  acceptable  to  as 
many  as  possible.  As  yet,  neither  Papists  nor  Puritans  thought 
of  leaving  the  Established  Church.  They  only  wished  to  have  it 
preserved  or  reformed  in  their  own  way.  Mr.  Eroude  is  at  least 
right  in  bringing  prominently  forward  (though  it  is  certainly  no 
new  discovery  of  his)  that  the  system  of  Henry  VIII. — Popery 
without  the  Pope — was  what  the  English  people  really  wanted. 
They  liked  the  old  ceremonies,  and  they  had  no  objection  to  the 
old  doctrines.  Probably  they  rather  enjoyed  than  otherwise  the 
occasional  beheading  of  a  duke  or  burning  of  a  bishop.  But  they 
hated  the  Pope,  they  hated  the  Spaniard,  they  were  disgusted  with 
wholesale  burnings  of  utterly  helpless  and  harmless  persons. 
Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  multitudes  were  driven  into  Protes¬ 
tantism  simply  by  the  bloody  and  unnational  policy  of  Mary’s 
reign.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Catholics  who  had  gone  along 
with  Henry,  who  had  endured  the  first  days  of  Edward,  who 
had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  first  Liturgy  hardly  differed 
from  a  mass  in  English,  gradually  learned  by  experience  that 
Popery  could  not  go  on  without  the  Pope,  and  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Anglican  church  could  not  fail  to  become  more  or  less 
Protestant.  Hence  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  bishops — 
Bonner  himself  for  one — who  had  zealously  maintained  Henry’s 
title  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  being  deprived  rather 
than  allow'  Elizabeth’s  humbler  claim  to  be  Supreme  Governor. 
Still,  even  in  the  first  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  necessity  of  a  rupture 
did  not  at  once  appear;  and  though  a  Catholic  party  disapproved 
in  one  way  and  a  Protestant  party  disapproved  in  another,  there 
was  no  open  schism  in  either  direction  till  Elizabeth  had  been 
several  years  on  the  throne.  The  Anglicanism  of  Elizabeth  was 
doubtless  a  compromise;  so  must  have  been  any  religious  system 
which  was  to  have  the  least  chance  of  national  acceptance.  And 
surely  experience  shows  that  it  was  neither  an  unwise  nor  an  un¬ 
successful  .  compromise.  The  “  Calvinistic  Creed  ”  and  the 
“Popish  Liturgy,”  even  with  the  later  addition  of  the  “Arminian 
Clergy,”  have  w'orked  very  well  in  the  long  run.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  rule  theological  questions  one  way  or  another ;  but 
surely  something  has  come  out  of  it  practically  better  than  either 
Pope  or  Presbyter  could  have  given  us. 

Mr.  Hopkins — to  return  to  our  immediate  subject — when  writ¬ 
ing  what  is  more  strictly  to  be  called  history,  writes  somewhat 
less  extravagantly  than  many  of  his  countrymen,  though  he  is  far 
from  being  free  from  the  national  vice  of  fine  writing.  But  he 


seems  really  to  have  no  notion  of  the  limits  which  divide  romance 
from  history.  It  has,  indeed,  latterly  become  the  fashion  to 
begin  books  professing  to  be  historical  with  a  striking  scene 
something  in  the  style  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  B.  James.  Thus 
Sir  Edward  Creasy  begins  his  History  of  the  Ottomans  with,  an 
account  of  a  ride  taken  by  certain  people  through  the  middle  of 
Anatolia;  and  thus,  too,  Mr.  John  Morris,  Canon  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  begins  his  Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  with  an  account 
of  a  shorter  ride  taken  by  certain  other  people  from  London  to 
Harrowr-on-the-Hill.  But  both  of  these  are  quite  outdone  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins.  He  not  only  begins  with  a  ride  and  a 
talk  performed  at  Hampton  Court  in  1549  by  King  Edward  and 
his  uncle  Somerset,  but  throughout  the  whole  book  similar  long 
“Imaginary  Conversations”  are  constantly  scattered,  which  are 
made  out  of  Mr.  Hopkins’  own  brain,  or,  at  the  very  best,  now  and 
then  dramatized  out  of  hints  to  be  found  in  original  writers.  In 
some  cases  Mr.  Hopkins  is  meagre,  if  not  positively  inaccurate, 
and  inferior  modern  authorities  occur  rather  too  often  among  his 
references.  The  following  is  surely  a  very  inadequate  account 
of  the  fall  of  Wolsey ; — 

Parliament  had  not  met  for  seven  years.  During  all  this  time  the  Pope 
had  given  law  to  Englishmen,  and  judged  them  in  hi?  courts;  his  interests 
had  been  sustained  by  oppressions  upon  all  classes  and  in  all  branches  of 
business,  until  lords  and  commons  cringed  under  the  smart  of  their  wrongs. 
W olsey,  a  prince  of  the  Koman  Church,  had  been  j  udge  paramount.  All 
judicial  transactions  had  passed  in  his  name  and  under  his  seal,  as  the  Pope’s 
lieutenant.  The  king  had  permitted  this,  to  be  sure;  but  that  did  not  alter 
the  legal  fact.  He  therefore  ordered  the  Cardinal  to  be  arrested  and  tried 
for  treason;  and  he  was  pronounced  guilty  under  the  Statute  of  Praemunire. 
The  poor  man  immediately  took  to  his  bed ;  and  in  a  few  days  died,  with  the 
sad  words  upon  his  lips :  “  Had  I  been  as  careful  to  serve  the  God  of  heaven, 
as  I  have  to  comply  to  the  will  of  my  earthly  king,  God  would  not  have  left 
me  in  mine  old  age,  as  the  other  hath  done.” 

On.  minor  faults  we  will  not  dwell  at  length ;  but  we  must  ask 
what  is  meant  by  a  “  bilious  tang”  (p.  190)  pervading  the  writings 
of  Heylin  P  And  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  may  be 
implied  by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  “  virility.”  “  She  rejected,” 
Mr.  Hopkins  tells  us,  “suitor  after  suitor,  and  went  through  the 
term  of  her  virility,  ‘  a  barren  stock.’  ”  Is  this  extraordinary 
attribute  for  a  female  ruler  designed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
famous  “  churching”  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  so  many 
candles  were  lighted  in  the  city  of  Mantes? 

The  book  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  is  so  far  creditable 
to  the  University  Press  of  the  Transatlantic  Cambridge.  But 
we  wish  that  American  writers  or  printers,  whichever  are  the 
culprits,  would  learn  to  divide  their  syllables.  “  Bish-op”  is 
very  unpleasant ;  but  when  it  comes  to  “Noth-ing,”  the  very 
plainest  etymology  in  the  world,  as  we  should  have  thought,  is 
utterly  cast  to  the  winds. 


THE  WAES  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTTJKY. 

mHIS  work  is  called  by  the  author,  in  his  modest  preface, 
JL  “  a  compilation  from  various  sources  of  things  proper  to  be 
known  by  all  w7ho  have  the  honour  to  wear  their  Sovereign’s 
uniform.”  It  is  divided  into  five  small  red-covered  volumes, 
each  of  which  may  supply  a  store  of  profitable  reading  to  the 
soldier  or  sailor  in  the  odd  moments  which  he  has  to  spare  from 
duty.  The  Annals  commence  with  the  year  1700,  and  the  great 
actor  in  the  first  volume  is  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose 
campaigns  are  narrated  with  a  brevity  and  clearness  which,  in 
these  days  of  lengthy  and  cloudy  writing,  it  is  difficult  to  praise 
too  highly.  The  gallant  author  has  done  good  service  to  the 
British  army  and  nation  by  the  care  and  skill  which  he  has  be¬ 
stowed  in  refreshing  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  very  greatest  of 
soldiers  and  politicians.  We  shall  try,  by  means  of  this  little 
volume,  to  make  Blenheim  and  Bamillies  something  more  than 
the  mere  names  which  they  have  become  to  all  but  the  most 
diligent  students  of  their  country’s  history. 

Qn  the  1st  January,  1700,  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  But  in  November  the  King  of  Spain  died,  and 
Louis  XIV.  sent  his  grandson  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions. 
Hereupon  the  Second  Grand  Alliance  was  formed  between  the 
Emperor,  King  William  III.,  and  the  States  General  to  restrain 
the  ambition  of  Erance.  Early  in  1702,  King  William  III.  died. 
He  had  recommended  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  his  successor 
as  the  man  most  capable  to  direct  her  councils  and  to  lead  her 
armies.  In  May,  war  was  declared  against  Prance,  and  Marl¬ 
borough  was  named  Generalissimo  of  the  Allies.  On  the  2nd 
July,  1702,  he  took  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  then 
assembled  along  the  Waal  river,  near  Nimeguen.  The  Erench 
army  lay  facing  it  behind  the  Meuse.  Erom  Nimeguen  to 
Bonchain,  the  scene  of  Marlborough’s  last  exploit,  is  about  150 
miles  ;  so  that  all  his  ten  campaigns,  except  that  of  Blenheim,  and 
an  abortive  attempt  on  the  Moselle,  began  and  ended  within  these 
narrow  limits,  and  after  all  his  skilful  combinations  and  great  vic¬ 
tories,  he  had  only  driven  back  the  French  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  Netherlands.  But  he  commanded  a  confederate  army, 
and  he  had  the  Dutch  Field  Deputies  by  his  side.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  imputation  of  Erench  bribes,  the  reader  of  this 
volume  will  probably  feel  satisfied  that  Marlborough  would  have 
beaten  his  country’s  enemies  much  more  speedily  and  com- 

*  Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Compiled  from  the  most 
Authentic  Histories  of  the  Period.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Oust,  D.C.L., 
Major-General  in  the  British  Army.  Vol.  I.,  1700 — 173 9.  London: 
Mitchell’s  Military  Library. 
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pletelv  than  he  did  but  for  the  blunders  of  his  colleagues,  and 
the  obstinacy,  timidity,  and  parsimony  of  the  politicians  who 
controlled  his  movements.  The  calmness  with  which  this  great 
man  bore  disappointments  and  the  loss  of  opportunities  is  even 
more  admirable  than  his  vast  capacity  for  planning  campaigns 
and  fighting  battles.  We  read  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
j  second  year  of  war,  “  the  Duke  renewed  his  entreaty  to  be 
allowed  to  attack  the  French  lines,”  and  a  couucil  of  war  was 
|j  held,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  Dutch  Deputies.  “  The 
Duke  was  made  quite  ill  by  this  discussion,  which  lasted  six  days, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  give  way.”  The  French  were  now  entrenched 
||  near  Antwerp,  so  that  they  had  been  forced  back  about  halfway  to 
ji  their  own  territory,  and  were  compelled  to  act  upon  the  defensive. 

The  third  campaign  opened,  in  1704,  with  gloomy  prospects 
'  for  the  Allies.  The  French  confederated  forces  held  the  Hether- 
[  lands  with  one  army  and  threatened  Germany  with  another, 
whilst  a  third  commanded  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the 
frontier  of  Austria.  Marlborough  had  duly  appreciated  these 
erils,  and,  in  concert  with  Prince  Eugene,  he  had  formed  the 
old  design  of  trusting  the  protection  of  Holland  to  the  Dutch 
army,  and  leaving  in  the  rear  the  fortresses  and  armies  of  the 
enemy,  while  he  hastened  with  all  the  troops  he  could  col¬ 
lect  to  save  Vienna.  The  Duke  had  not  only  to  bafHe  the 
penetration  of  a  vigilant  enemy,  but  to  extort  the  consent  of 
a  divided  Cabinet  in  England,  and  to  break  down  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Dutch,  to  an  enterprise  of  infinite  peril.  For 
some  months  he  concealed  the  full  scope  of  his  design,  and 
did  not  propose  more  than  to  open  the  campaign  on  the 
Moselle.  At  length  he  obtained  powers  sufficient  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  plan.  That  plan  was  very  hazardous ; 
but  the  Duke  knew  well  that  in  Marshal  Villeroy,  who  was 
opposed  to  him  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  left  a  general  who 
would  not  understand  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
carry  the  war  across  the  Dutch  frontier  during  his  own  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  Empire.  He  said  of  this  Marshal : — “  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  he  will  find  out  what  I  am  about ;  and 
when  he  does  find  it  out,  he  wont  know  what  to  do.”  On 
the  10th  of  May  he  took  the  command  of  his  army  at  Maes- 
1  tricht.  On  the  25th  he  reached  Coblentz,  and  on  the  24th  of 
June  he  arrived  at  Elchingen,  on  the  Danube,  the  place  which, 
in  another  great  campaign,  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  Marshal 
Hey.  On  his  march,  he  had  met  for  the  first  time  Prince 
'  Eugene,  and  also  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  the  Empire.  This  Prince,  by  his  differences 
c  and  jealousies,  nearly  deranged  the  whole  plan  of  the  cam- 
(  paign.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  two  armies  should 
unite  under  an  alternate  command,  and  that  Prince  Eugene 
should  direct  a  separate  force  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  under  these 
1  hopeful  circumstances — commanding  the  confederate  army  one 
day,  while  the  obstinate  Margrave  commanded  it  on  the  next 
— that  Marlborough  commenced  operations  on  the  Danube.  To 
add  to  his  anxieties,  he  learned  that  Overkirk  was  blundering 
with  the  army  which  he  had  left  on  the  Dutch  frontier.  When 
Marlborough  advanced  to  Elchingen,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
retired  down  the  Danube  to  an  entrenched  camp  near  Dettingen, 
and  detached  a  force  to  occupy  the  Schellenberg,  a  height  over¬ 
hanging  the  important  town  of  Donauworth,  further  down  the 
river.  Marlborough  insisted  on  an  immediate  attack  on  this 
position,  but  his  colleage,  the  Margrave,  hesitated.  Next  day, 
when  the  command  came  by  turn  to  Marlboi’ough,  he  led  the 
army  round  the  enemy  to  the  foot  of  the  Schellenberg,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  conflict,  carried  the  unfinished  works  with  heavy  loss. 
It  is  noticed,  as  a  proof  of  the  rare  humanity  of  Marlborough,  that 
he  had  given  orders  to  establish  an  hospital  for  the  wounded. 
He  now  crossed  the  Danube  and  entered  Bavaria,  and  encamped 
between  the  Elector’s  army  and  his  dominions.  But  the  French, 

1  who  had  been  completely  bewildered  by  Marlborough’s  advance, 

■  were  now  marching  through  the  Black  Forest  to  join  their  ally, 
i  Prince  Eugene  marched  from  the  Rhine  parallel  to  them,  and 
1  joined  Marlborough.  Their  first  measure  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
Margrave,  who  was  persuaded  to  go  and  besiege  Ingoldstadt. 

-!  On  the  12th  August  the  junction  of  their  armies  was  completely 
effected  at  Donauwffrth,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  two  generals  rode  out  to  reconnoitre  the  position  which 
the  Franco-Bavarian  army  was  now  taking  up,  and  instantly 
resolved  to  attack  it,  before  the  confusion  inseparable  from  a 
change  of  camps  should  be  over.  But  in  truth  they  felt  them¬ 
selves  under  an  absolute  necessity  to  fight  a  battle.  On  the  13th 
August,  1704,  the  enemy’s  line  extended  from  the  village  of 
Blindheim,  on  the  Danube — which  the  English  call  Blenheim — 
to  the  rear  of  Oberglauh,  and  thence  to  Lutzingen,  having 
the  little  river  Hebei  along  its  front.  The  great  fault 
of  this  disposition  lay  in  the  divided  command  of  the  two 
French  marshals,  Tallard  and  Marsin.  Each  posted  his  army 
as  if  on  parade,  with  infantry  in  the  centre  and  cavalry  on  the 
wings,  so  that  in  the  centre  of  the  position  was  a  gap  unoccupied 
by  infantry.  The  allied  generals  perceived  this  vicious  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  took  advantage  of  it.  “  It  was  agreed  that  whilst 
Prince  Eugene  should  move  to  the  right  to  attack  and  turn  the 
left  flank  of  Marshal  Marsin  and  the  Elector’s  army,  Marl¬ 
borough  should  move  cavalry  and  infantry  across  the  river  Hebei, 
and  force  himself  between  the  two  armies  in  the  centre,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  carry  the  villages 
of  Blindheim  and  Oberglauh.” 

The  allied  armies  had  moved  from  their  camp  before  three 


o’clock  in  the  morning.  Prince  Eugene  encountered  great 
difficulties  in  reaching  the  position  assigned  to  him,  and  it 
was  midday  before  he  was  ready  to  engage.  About  one 
o’clock  Lord  Cutts  commenced  the  attack  on  Blindheim.  At 
five  o’clock  neither  the  Prince  on  the  right  nor  Lord  Cutts  on 
the  left  had  made  any  impression  on  the  enemy.  But  the 
latter,  by  his  vigorous  assaults,  detained  twenty-nine  battalions 
of  French  infantry  in  Blindheim,  while  Marlborough  crossed 
the  Hebei,  and  after  much  hard  fighting  finally  established 
himself  in  the  centre  of  the  French  lines.  This  success  was 
decisive.  The  French  cavalry  in  the  centre  fled.  About  ten 
o’clock  Prince  Eugene  saw  the  troops  opposed  to  him  preparing 
to  retreat.  But  the  French  infantry  still  held  Blindheim. 
Marshal  Tallard  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
so  that  no  orders  could  come  to  them  to  surrender  it ;  and 
besides,  the  barricades  which  they  had  erected  against  the 
English  now  hindered  their  own  retreat.  Finally  eleven  thousand 
men  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Marlborough 
■wrote  with  a  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  his  wife,  desiring  her  to 
let  the  Queen  know  that  his  army  had  had  a  glorious  victory. 
It  was  indeed  a  complete  and  splendid  triumph.  Of  the  Franco- 
Bavarian  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  not  twenty  thousand  were 
ever  reassembled.  The  wreck  of  this  army  retreated  beyond  the 
Rhine.  And  amid  the  consternation  which  prevailed  in  France, 
further  and  greater  successes  appeared  to  offer  themselves  to  the 
allies.  But  the  Margrave  of  Baden  had  now  rejoined  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  he  insisted  that  the  victorious  army  should  under¬ 
take  the  siege  of  Landau.  Thus  the  taking  of  this  place  was  the 
only  immediate  result  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  except  indeed 
the  delivery  of  the  Empire  from  extreme  danger,  and  the 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  allies  which  it  secured  to  the 
country  of  Marlborough. 

The  campaign  of  1705  was  opened  by  Marlborough  on  the 
Moselle.  But  the  defection  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden  marred 
his  plans ;  and  finding  himself  obliged  to  retreat,  he  sent  in  a 
note  with  a  trumpet  to  Marshal  Villars,  who  was  opposed  to  him, 
to  apologize  for  thus  decamping.  But,  in  truth,  intelligence  of 
an  alarming  character  had  determined  him  to  return  to  the 
Hetherlands.  After  relieving  Liege,  which  was  besieged,  he 
forced  the  French  lines  along  the  Mehaigne,  and  subsequently 
drew  the  enemy  into  a  position  near  Waterloo,  where  he  might 
have  annihilated  them ;  but  the  Dutch  field-deputies  refused  to 
let  their  troops  act.  Hext  year  the  Dutch  were  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  the  early  successes  of  the  French  on  the  side  of 
Germany ;  and  so  they  gave  their  deputies  instructions  to  obey 
Marlborough.  Hitherto,  Marshal  Villeroy,  who  commanded  the 
French,  had  been  willing  to  listen  to  the  prudent  counsels  of  his 
generals  ;  but  now  his  own  hot-headed  presumption  urged  him 
to  quit  his  entrenched  camp.  The  blow  fell  at  once.  On  the 
23rd  of  May,  1706,  the  French  army  occupied  a  position  near 
the  village  of  Bamillies,  looking  nearly  south,  and  having  Louvain 
and  Brussels  in  their  rear.  Marlborough  perceived  at  a  glance 
that  the  French  left,  placed  in  a  fork  of  swampy  land  between 
the  branches  which  form  the  Little  Geete  river,  would  be  useless 
for  any  offensive  movement  during  the  battle.  He  knew,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  French  left, 
and  determined  to  fall  with  all  his  force  on  the  village  of  Bamillies 
in  the  centre.  The  presumptuous  Villeroy  was  in  vain  warned  of 
his  dangers  by  one  of  his  generals,  who  told  him  that  “All  the  left 
remains  useless  with  its  nose  in  the  marsh.”  It  took  Marlborough 
five  hours  to  change  the  order  of  his  attack,  but  Villeroy 
refused  to  profit  by  the  time  thus  allowed  him  to  amend  his 
vicious  disposition.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  induced  by  a  de¬ 
monstration  made  by  Marlborough  to  march  troops  to  reinforce 
his  left.  Then  Marlborough  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  carry  the 
village  of  Bamillies  and  to  overpower  the  French  centre  and 
right.  In  this  he  ultimately  succeeded,  and  then  he  ordered  the 
troops  which  had  carried  Bamillies  to  move  to  their  right  and 
make  a  final  blow.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  troops  who 
had  been  watching  the  French  left  forced  their  way  through  the 
morass  and  fell  upon  the  troops  opposed  to  them.  “  The  waving 
mass  of  the  French  army  which  had  hitherto  maintained  some 
degree  of  order,  now  burst  from  all  control,  and  spread  in  all 
directions  like  a  scattered  swarm.”  Almost  all  the  cannon  and 
all  the  baggage  were  captured,  and  the  French  army  was  utterly 
dispersed.  The  French  lost  by  this  defeat  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  Hetherlands.  Louvain,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and 
Bruges  immediately  submitted  to  King  Charles.  Antwerp  next 
surrendered ;  and  so,  after  a  short  siege,  did  Ostend.  Menin, 
Dendermonde,  and  Ath  were  also  taken.  Vendome,  who  had 
superseded  Villeroy,  could  do  nothing  to  interrupt  these  sieges, 
and  although  far  more  capable  than  his  predecessor,  he  also  was 
defeated  no  less  signally  by  Marlborough.  But  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  and  the  siege  of  Lille,  deserve  a  fuller  notice  than 
we  could  now  bestow  upon  them. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  CARDINALS* 

HE  of  the  peculiarities  of  Papal  controversialists  in  recent 
times  has  been  that  they  turn  every  political  discussion  into 
a  personal  question.  Though  the  Romanists  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  very  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power  of 

*  PreUminaires  de  la  Question  Ptomaine  do  M.  Pd,  About,  Pur  E. 
Petruccelli  do  lu  Uattiua.  Londres :  Triibner.  i860. 
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the  Pope,  no  defence  Las  appeared  of  the  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  satire  and  so  much 
invective.  To  all  exposures  of  the  Papal  Government  its  advo¬ 
cates  have  never  replied,  except  by  a  eulogy  of  the  Pope.  If  you  tell 
them  that  the  roads  are  bad,  they  answer  that  the  Pope  dines  on 
five  francs  a  day.  If  you  lament  over  the  wretchedness  of  the 
police  or  the  conniption  of  the  courts  of  justice,  they  point  out 
to  you  that  the  Pope  sleeps  on  a  truckle-bed,  and  has  no  carpet 
in  his  room.  If  you  urge  that  the  expenditure  is  prodigal  and 
the  finances  hopelessly  confused,  and  that  the  thriftless  landlord- 
ship  of  the  monks  is  turning  the  land  into  a  desert,  they  remind 
you  that  the  Pope  drinks  nothing  more  luxurious  than  iced 
lemonade.  In  the  same  way,  during  the  late  reign  at  Naples, 
English  converts  used  to  repel  all  insinuations  concerning  the 
system  of  government  pursued  there  by  assuring  you  that  the 
King  must  be  the  best  of  men,  for,  having  by  his  office  a  right  to 
kiss  the  Pope’s  thumb,  he  voluntarily  demeaned  himself  Jo  kiss 
his  great  toe.  It  is  not  a  very  logical  line  of  argument,  and  was 
not  a  very  satisfactory  one  to  the  suffering  Italians  ;  for,  even 
assuming  that  they  believed  all  they  were  told  of  the  Pope’s 
seraphic  character,  the  contrast  between  its  intrinsic  excellence  and 
its  results  when  applied  to  sublunary  affairs,  only  had  the  effect 
of  making  them  wish  that  he  might  receive  an  early  promotion  to 
the  saintship  for  which  he  is  evidently  destined.  But,  as  the 
Papal  Government  obstinately  refused  to  furnish  its  apologists 
with  any  sort  of  facts,  vague  panegyric  was  the  only  resource 
left  open  to  them  ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  more  communicative, 
the  manipulation  of  dry  and  perhaps  adverse  statistics  was  a  much 
more  troublesome  task  than  the  application,  just  for  once  in  a  way, 
to  a  living  man,  of  a  little  of  that  unctuous  eulogy  which  they 
always  keep  in  stock  for  saints’ days.  The  great  advantage  of 
giving  this  form  to  the  controversy  was  that  it  distracted  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  real  points  in  issue,  and  was  in  its  nature  so  inter¬ 
minable  that  it  offered  a  fair  hope  of  tiring  the  world  of  the 
whole  affair. 

Of  course  what  the  Pope’s  advocates  sought  to  effect  the 
Pope’s  adversaries  should  have  carefully  eschewed.  With  so 
good  a  cause  to  fight,  they  should  have  had  the  wisdom,  if  not 
the  good  taste,  to  avoid  joining  issue  on  the  character  of  Pio 
Nono.  Even,  therefore,  if  the  work  before  us  had  been  written 
with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy,  it  would  still  have  been  a  great 
mistake,  degrading  a  national  into  a  personal  cause,  and  turning 
a  political  discussion  in  which  the  hearts  of  men  are  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  into  a  mere  scolding-match.  But,  written  as  it  is,  it 
brings  a  far  deeper  dishonour  on  the  cause  which  it  professes  to 
promote.  M.  de  la  Gattina  doubtless  sympathizes,  though  he  is 
too  stanch  a  Republican  to  do  so  very  heartily,  with  Garibaldi’s 
crusade  of  liberty ;  and  he  steps  forward  at  this  moment  to  do 
his  little  possible  to  aid  the  blows  which  the  hero  is  striking  at 
their  common  enemy.  Garibaldi  strikes  at  their  bodies,  and 
M.  dc  la  Gattina  strikes  at  their  reputations,  and,  no  doubt,  does 
not  consider  himself  the  least  efficient  champion  of  the  two.  It 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  degradation  to  which  oppression 
may  reduce  the  popular  standard  of  morality,  that  an  Italian, 
apparently  of  some  consideration,  should  imagine  that  the  noblest 
of  all  causes,  cheered  on  by  all  the  free  thought  of  Europe,  can 
be  aided  by  the  most  infamous  collection  of  libels  that  has  issued 
for  many  years  from  any  portion  of  the  European  press.  The 
book  is  an  extraordinary  display  of  audacity  in  more  forms  than 
one.  It  is  not  everybody  that  would  like  to  invite  a  comparison 
between  his  own  style  and  that  of  M.  Edmond  About.  The 
book  professes  to  he  an  introduction  to  M.  About’s  book,  but  in 
reality  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  it,  containing  all  the  merely 
personal  gossip  concerning  actors  in  the  present  or  in  recent 
pontificates  which  M.  About  no  doubt  heard  at  Rome,  but  the 
mention  of  which  he  had  the  good  taste  to  restrict  within  very 
narrow  limits.  But  still  the  author  is,  naturally  enough,  so 
anxious  to  affiliate  the  book  to  M.  About,  that  it  i'a  M.  About’s 
name,  and  not  his  own,  that  appears  upon  the  title-page — an 
appropriation  of  peacocks’  plumes,  however,  for  which  he  thought 
it  prudent  formally  to  ask  M.  About’s  permission.  The  cele¬ 
brated  pamphleteer  accords  it  in  terms  of  great  apparent  civility 
and  a  good  deal  of  veiled  satire.  The  external  form,  the  type, 
the  paper,  the  cover,  and  all  the  minute  accessories  of  La  Question 
Ptomaine  are  carefully  copied,  and  the  writer  does  his  best  to  copy 
also  the  sparkling  style  and  pungent  epigram  of  his  model.  But 
the  jocularity  is  somewhat  massive,  reminding  one  constantly  of 
the  donkey  and  the  lap-dog ;  and  the  constant  straining  after 
an  epigram  betrays  the  writer  into  even  more  bad  language  than 
he  probably  intended  to  employ. 

The  whole  work  is  one  long  demand  on  our  faith.  It  ffcals  en¬ 
tirely  with  matters  the  truth  concerning  which  the  majority  of 
men  can  neither  know  nor  test.  It  is  either  a  precious  and 
marvellous  disclosure,  or  an  impudent  romance.  Everything  the 
author  tells  us  is  from  behind  the  scenes.  Asmodeus  himself  could 
not  have  unveiled  the  secrets  of  mankind  with  more  confi¬ 
dence  or  more  detail.  All  the  secret  history  of  the  diplomatic  in¬ 
trigues  ot  the  last  forty  years,  the  whole  course  of  the  private  lives 
of  those  who  bore  a  part  in  them,  lie  open  before  his  eye,  and 
are  unhesitatingly  communicated  to  his  reader.  And  yet,  for  all 
that  appears,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  hunted  and  undistinguished 
C  arbonaro  all  the  while.  Even  if  the  work  had  been  free  from 
all  attacks  on  private  character,  its  smart  style  and  audacious 
self-assurance  would  have  placed  it  in  the  same  category  of  cre¬ 
dibility  as  the  “  Talk  of  the  Clubs”  furnished  to  the  New  York 


Tribune.  But  M.  de  la  Gattina  deserves  a  much  lower  circle  in 
the  purgatory  of  criticism  than  the  veracious  chronicler  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Elder’s  dinners,  for  he  uses  his  active  powers  of  in¬ 
vention,  not  merely  to  amuse  the  public,  but  systematically  to 
traduce  the  private  character  of  every  one,  male  and  female,  to 
whom  he  is'politically  opposed.  So  comprehensive  is  his  defama¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  illusion  that  it  is  some  one  of 
the  notorious  Italian  satirists  of  the  sixteenth  century  describing 
the  society  of  a  bygone  age.  His  favourite  accusations,  as  with 
all  libellers  of  this  stamp,  are  charges  of  some  kind  or  other  of 
sensual  excess.  He  spares  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead. 
There  is  one  chapter,  describing  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  and  his 
Court,  which  is  a  curiosity  of  literature  as  an  illustration  of 
the  depths  to  which  political  animosity  will  descend.  It  is 
a  kind  of  illicit  Almanack  de  Gotha  of  the  Roman  Court 
of  that  period,  giving  in  detail  a  list  of  the  various  prelates  and 
cardinals  of  which  that  Court  was  composed,  together  with  the 
names,  families,  and  husbands  of  the  various  ladies  who  are 
supposed  to  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  “nieces”  to  each  holy 
man — the  whole  interspersed  with  such  anecdotes  as  seem  to  the 
author  likely  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  a  mere  roll  of  names.  We 
must  be  excused  from  making  quotations — we  might  as  well 
make  quotations  from  Brantome.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  about 
twenty  prelates,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  ladies,  make  their 
appearance  in  this  Chronique  Scandaleuse.  Many  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  with  whose  private  life  the  author  displays  so  marvellous 
a  familiarity  are  still  alive ;  but  the  author  seems  to  confide  in 
the  Protestant  prejudices  of  an  English  jury  to  shield  him  from 
the  arm  of  the  law  of  libel.  After  the  Aohilli  case,  it  is  always 
impossible  to  predict  how  far  a  jury  may  take  a  polemical  view 
of  any  legal  issue.  But  if  no  theology  were  in  question,  M.  dela 
Gattina  would  very  soon  find  that  there  are  limits  even  to  the 
English  freedom  of  the  press  on  which  he  relies  so  confidently 
in  his  preface. 

The  author’s  character  of  the  two  Popes  under  whom  ho 
appears  to  have  suffered  is  so  grotesque  a  caricature  that  it 
deprives  the  whole  book  of  any  force  or  value.  He  attacks 
them,  not  so  much  for  their  incapacity  or  for  the  evil  system 
which  they  administered,  as  for  their  personal  morality,  which 
is  precisely  the  point  on  which  they  are  least  assailable.  Gre¬ 
gory  XVI.  is  described  as  an  Elagabalus,  Pio  Nono  as  a  sort  of 
Don  Juan.  The  one  is  generally  over-eating  himself,  always 
getting  drunk,  and  displaying,  in  the  intervals  of  these  excesses, 
an  undue  attachment  to  barbers’  wives,  Frascati  peasant-girls, 
and  the  like.  Pio  Nono,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gallant,  not  epi¬ 
curean,  and  has  the  good  taste  to  confine  his  conquests  to  polito 
society ;  and  after  a  varied  career  among  noble  houses,  in  which 
the  crimes  of  adultery,  incest,  and  cheating  at  cards  are  laid  to 
his  charge,  has,  in  his  old  age,  shown  a  becoming  preference  for 
things  spiritual,  and  remains  faithful  to  an  Abbess,  whose  name, 
of  course,  is  given.  As,  in  speaking  of  the  present  Pope,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  well-known  personage  whose  purity  and  devout¬ 
ness  no  sane  man  in  Europe  doubts,  we  may  venture,  without 
the  danger  of  giving  currency  to  a  libel,  to  subjoin  a  specimen  of 
the  author’s  defamatory  powers  : — 

La  femme  exevee  surtout  sur  lui  uno  puissance  magnetique  et  irresistible. 
La  voix,  le  regard,  d’une  femme  le  plongent  dans  une  affaissement  de  volontii 
supreme.  Etant  jcune  liomme,  se3  maitresses  le  pousserent  ou  le  retinrent, 
le  retarderent  ou  i’eleverent,  soit  ouvertement  soit  en  cacliette.  A  l’ago  mur, 
l’influence  de  la  femme  a  dirigd  sa  conduite.  Pape,  il  obeit  encore  a  cette 
force.  Avant  bier,  Dona  Clara  Colonna  en  fit  un  liberal.  Hier,  la  Comtesse 
de  Spaur  le  prostituait  h  l’Autriche.  Domain,  une  jolie  miss  devenaut 
catliolique  l’cxaltera  contre  Lord  Palmerston.  Aprils  domain,  une  ducliesse 
du  uoble  faubourg  en  fera  un  apotre  de  Henri  V.  La  Peine  de  Naples  en  fit 
une  bonne  d’ enfant  il  Gaete,  et  un  complice  du  Koi  Gibet.  Vieillardotmalade 
ne  pouvant  plus  aimer,  il  invente  maiutenant  le  dogme  de  l’lmmaculde  Con¬ 
ception.  La  Vierge  du  Ciel  cst  la  Montcspan  du  vieillard. 

We  have  given  nothing  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
infamy  of  this  publication,  because  we  could  not  do  so  without 
repeating  its  offences.  It  is  so  atrocious  that,  even  of  the  charges 
in  it  that  may  be  true,  not  one  will  reach  its  mark.  That  the 
filth  the  author  flings  so  liberally  about  should  return  back  upon 
his  own  head  is  only  the  fitting  meed  of  his  labours.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  some  of  it  will  also  light  upon  the  noble  cause  of  which 
he  is  the  ignoble  advocate.  If  we  were  living  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Jesuit  intrigues,  we  should  have  said  that  the  book  was 
the  crafty  device  of  some  Jesuit  iu  disguise.  The  nominal 
sufferers  are  the  Pope  and  Cardinals ;  but  the  persons  whom  it 
really  injures,  so  far  as  it  has  any  influence  at  all,  are  the 
liberators  of  Italy. 


LIFE  AND  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  DUNBAK* 

IpNGLAND  and  Scotland,  hostile  to  each  other  until  after  the 
J  union  of  their  crowns,  and  long  afterwards  ill-assorted 
neighbours,  wore,  nevertheless,  not  without  their  literary  affinities 
at  very  early  as  wmll  as  at  recent  periods.  Burns  was  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  Cowper  and  Crabbe,  Allan  Ramsay  of  Pope  and 
Sw  ift,  and  William  Dunbar,  a  portion  of  whose  poems  is  now 
before  us,  was  the  admirer  and  the  disciple  of  Chaucer,  Gowrer, 
and  Lydgate.  Scotland,  indeed,  has  more  than  once  trimmed 
the  lamp  of  literature  at  times  when  it  burned  but  feebly  in 
South  Britain.  One  of  such  periods  of  decadence  as  regards 
England  was  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Wars 

*  The  Life  and  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  By  James  Paterson, 
Edinburgh;  18S0. 
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of  the  Roses  scared  away  learning  and  poetry  alike.  But  at  this 
very  epoch  Scotland  produced  a  race  of  genuine  poets  who,  in 
the  words  of  Warton,  “  displayed  a  degree  of  sentiment  and 
spirit,  a  command  of  phraseology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagination 
not  to  be  found  in  any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and  Lydgate.” 
The  explanation  of  the  contrast  is  easy.  In  James  IV. 

!  Scotland  possessed  an  active  and  intelligent  patron  of  every  art, 

|  while  his  reign,  though  unfortunate  at  the  close,  was  for  many 
years  peaceful  and  prosperous,  owing  to  the  even  justice  main¬ 
tained  by  him,  and  to  the  firm  hand  with  which  he  suppressed 
the  feud3  of  his  nobles.  In  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  his 
immediate  successors,  England  was  ruled  by  sovereigns  either 
busy  in  usurping  the  rights  of  others  or  absorbed  in  securing 
their  own. 

Mr.  David  Laing,  of  the  Signet  Library,  was  the  first  editor  of 
all  the  extant  poems  of  a  writer  whom  Crabbe  styled  “  a  giant,” 
and  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  affirms  to  be  “unrivalled  by  any 
poet  Scotland  has  ever  produced.”  Mr.  James  Paterson’s  col¬ 
lection  is  less  comprehensive  than  Mr.  Laing’s,  who  indeed  pub¬ 
lished  many  poems  ascribed  on  supposition  only  to  this  author, 
and  included  in  his  volumes  some  pieces  so  indelicate  as  to 
deserve  oblivion,  even  if  their  merits  had  been  more  conspicuous 
than  they  are.  Mr.  Paterson  judiciously  omits  these  blots  on 
sense  and  decency,  banishes  some  apocryphal  pieces,  and  generally 
gives  a  more  correct  text  than  Mr.  Laing  of  those  which  he  selects. 
The  poems  in  his  recently  published  volume  are  accompanied 
by  a  life  of  Dunbar;  and  the  verses  and  biographical  sketch 
mutually  illustrate  each  other.  Owing  to  the  ancient  form  of  the 
dialect  in  which  they  are  written,  the  poems  of  Dunbar  are  not 
easy  reading  without  the  aid  of  a  glossary,  at  least  for  readers 
born  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  poet  himself  is  an  interesting 
personage,  and  we  shall  speak  of  him  rather  than  of  his  works. 
He  entered  largely  into  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lived;  his  faculties  and  opportunities  for  observing 
were  alike  favourable  ;  and  he  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  poets, 
but  also,  so  far  as  regards  its  manners  and  morals  in  a  rude  age, 
one  of  the  best  historiographers  of  his  native  land. 

Though  seven  cities  did  not  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving 
him  birth,  the  origin  of  William  Dunbar  is  sufficiently  obscure. 
The  first  register  which  records  his  name  is  that  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1^77, 
I  and  as  Master  two  years  iater.  A  student,  even  in  days  when 
mere  boys  were  sent  to  College,  was  bound  to  attend  lectures 
and  perform  exercises  three  years  before  he  could  graduate. 
From  the  earlier  of  these  dates  we  may  therefore  conjecture  his 
birth-year  to  have  been  1460.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  lie  was  more  than  seventeen  years  old  when  he  wrote 
B.A.  after  his  name.  If  he  were  a  young  man  when  he  com¬ 
plained  to  King  James  of  unrequited  services  and  delayed 
preferment,  he  was  of  that  numerous  class  which  expects  youth, 
no  less  than  riper  years,  to  be  handsomely  and  promptly  re¬ 
warded. 

Dunbar  has  told  us  little  enough  about  himself.  A  contem¬ 
porary  and  rival  has  told  a  little  more,  and  in  his,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  biography  is  under  obligations  to  the  quarrels  of 
authors.  In  Walter  Kennedy,  Dunbar  had  his  John  Dennis  ;  nor 
does  any  pair  of  heroes  in  the  Dunciad  belabour  each  other  more 
heartily  than  did  these  fervid  Scotchmen.  On  their  joint  depo¬ 
sition,  however,  combined  with  some  internal  evidence  from  the 
poems  and  some  gleanings  from  public  documents,  rests  all  that 
can  be  known  of  the  circumstances  and  character  of  one  who 
was  honoured  in  his  lifetime,  and  is  remembered  centuries 
after  he  ceased  to  live.  Probably  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
Calvinistic  spirit  of  Scotland  in  the  interim.  Dunbar  wrote 
many  devout  poems,  but  they  are  not  after  the  fashion  or  the 
taste  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  Kirk.  He  sent  abroad 
many  pieces  also  which  savoured  strongly  of  what  the  stricter 
sort  accounted  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  these  have  given  him  a 
bad  name.  Happily,  Bannatyne,  Maitland,  lieidpath,  and 
Asloane  thought  both  kinds  of  his  verse  worth  preserving — other¬ 
wise  the  present  world  would  have  probably  “  wanted  one  poet 
more.”  From  the  scattered  and  obscure  facts  which  successive 
labourers  in  early  Scottish  literature  have  collected,  Mr.  Paterson 
has  constructed  a  tolerably  clear  outline  of  the  poet’s  position  and 
career.  He  surmises  him  to  have  been  a  Lothian  man  by  birth — 
affecting,  however,  some  relationship  with  the  Saxons  of  England, 
and  priding  himself  on  “fairar  Inglis”  than  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  Kennedy  among  them,  could  write  or  speak.  Whether 
he  were  one  of  the  Dunbars  of  Beill,  “  almost  the  only  branch  of 
the  Earls  of  March  which  survived  the  attainder  of  that  family 
by  James  I.,”  must  remain  uncertain.  Kennedy  derogates  both 
from  his  person  and  his  family.  “  Nature,”  says  this  slirewd- 
tongued  adversary,  “  made  Dunbar  ane  yrle,  that  is,  a  dwarf, 
and  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  parish  as  a  “  waut-thriven- 
funling”  (foundling).  But  if  it  were  so,  how  came  “  Magister 
Gulielmus  ”  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  St.  Salvator’s  College,  Glasgow? 
Even  Dominie  Sampson  had  his  pittance  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  “in  statu  pupillari,”  but  a  f anting  would  probably 
have  been  set  to  tend  sheep  or  sow  oats.  Master  of  Arts,  how¬ 
ever,  he  certainly  became,  and  shortly  after  his  graduation  in 
1479,  a  Friar  Observantine  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  or  Grey 
Friars,  a  branch  of  whom  was  established  at  Edinburgh  by 
James  I.,  as  the  Grey  Friars  Church  in  that  city  testifies  to  this 
day.  But  “  cucullus  non  fecit  mouachum” — “  Maister  William” 
liked  not  the  life  contemplative,  and  as  soon  as  ho  could,  dropped 


his  cord  and  gown.  Next  he  became  a  Pardoner,  for  so  Kennedy 
affirms  in  The  Flyting  : — 

.Fra,  Attrick  Forrest  furtk  ward  to  Dumfreiss 
Tliow  beggit  with  ane  pardoun  in  all  Kirk  is. 

And  Dunbar  all  but  admits  the  charge.  From  Chaucer  we 
know  that,  even  a  century  earlier,  the  vocation  of  pardon-selling 
was  in  no  good  repute ;  and  John  Heywood,  in  his  play  of  the 
Four  P.'s,  represents  it  as  the  occupation  of  arrant  knaves. 
Better  days  were  at  hand.  Dunbar  had  those  gifts  which  Dog¬ 
berry  says  come  by  nature — he  could  “read  and  write,”  and 
perhaps  was  a  fairly  accomplished  clerk,  since  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  among  the  Secretaries  of  the  Embassy  to  France  which 
sailed,  under  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  from  Berwick,  in  1491. 
Whether  this  or  a  later  date  were  the  epoch  of  his  advance¬ 
ment  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dunbar  was 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  line — “  the  Kingis  erandis,”  as  he 
termed  it — for  several  years,  and  that  in  that  period  he  saw 
many  cities  and  many  men.  In  his  “  Complaint  to  the  King”  he 
murmurs  at  his  low  salary ;  and  in  another  address  to  his 
Majesty  he  affords  some  insight  into  the  course  of  his  travels  : — 

Nocht  I  say  this,  by  this  .countrie, 

France,  Ingland,  Ireland,  Almanie, 

Bot  als  be  Italie  and  Spaiue, 

Qukilk  to  consider  is  ane  paine. 

If,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  his  salary  was  only  10 1.  Scots, 
his  complaint  of  insufficient  guerdon  is  not  unreasonable ;  but 
his  grumbling  at  the  bad  roads  and  inns,  “  the  land  rats  and 
water  rats  ”  he  encountered  in  his  travels,  is  not  so  justifiable, 
more  especially  since  he  visited  Ireland,  and  lived  in  a  century 
innocent  of  Macadamized  roads,  constabulary  police,  direction- 
posts,  street-lamps,  boards  of  sewers,  and  other  inventions  of 
civilized  mankind. 

Amid  the  many  perplexities  in  the  record  of  Dunbar’s  life,  is 
the  probability,  if  not  the  fact,  that  he  expected  a  bishopric  !  He 
says,  in  one  of  his  remonstrances  to  the  King — 

I  wes  in  yowtk  on  nureiss  knee 
Dandeiy!  bischop,  dandely! 

And  quken  that  age  now  dois  me  greif, 

Ane  sempill  vicar  I  can  nocht  be. 

Had  he,  then,  friends  at  Court,  or  was  this  expectation  only 
another  example  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  ? 

Probably  as  soon  as  Dunbar’s  talents  for  business  brought 
him  into  notice,  his  talents  for  literature  forwarded  his  interests 
with  James  IV.  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  sprung  from  a 
noble  house,  or  possessed  ampler  means  in  his  purse  for  gaining 
preferment.  If  the  King  was  not  a  very  liberal,  he  was  a  most 
intelligent  patron  of  learned  men.  No  art  or  science  of  the  time 
was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  He  encouraged  architecture — 
building  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  greatly  improving  the  royal 
abodes  at  Stirling  and  Falkland.  Ship-buildiDg  he  fostered— for 
in  this  reign  the  navy  of  Scotland,  both  royal  and  commercial, 
first  attained  a  respectable  footing.  He  was  eminently  skilled 
in  jousts  and  tournaments,  and  such  spectacles  call  forth  the 
devices  of  the  armourer  and  the  decorator.  He  established  the 
first  printing-press  in  Scotland.  He  had  a  theatre  royal  at 
Linlithgow.  Hesalaried  painters  and  musicians.  “Orators” — that 
is,  a  kind  of  Homeristm,  or  reciters  of  tales  and  ballads — were  in 
his  pay;  and  he  gave  crowns  and  “unicorns”  to  native  morris- 
dancers  and  “  French  flingers,”  the  Oeritos  and  Elslers  of  that 
day.  “  Here,”  for  artists  and  singers,  “  was  a  Caesar !”  nor  did 
there  “  come  such  another  ”  for  Scotland.  Poor  Mary,  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  was  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  her  fine  tastes ;  and 
J ames,  his  great-grandson,  though  he  “  was  sometimes  for  masques 
and  revels  altogether,”  was  more  of  a  pedant  than  an  arbiter 
elegantiarum.  After  some,  we  cannot  tell  how  many  years, 
spent  in  diplomatic  service,  Dunbar  was  permanently  attached  to 
the  Court,  ostensibly  as  a  Royal  chaplain,  but  virtually  as  a  writer 
of  “  ballads,”  satires,  religious  poems  (James  was  occasionally  in 
a  devout  and  penitent  mood,  like  the  great  Louis),  and  all  manner 
of  occasional  verses,  new-year  and  birth-day  odes.  He  was,  in 
fact,  though  not  in  title,  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Court  of 
James  IV. 

He  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  for  observing  and  por¬ 
traying  mankind,  and  for  the  historian  of  places  and  manners  his 
writings  are  most  valuable,  presenting  deeper  insights  into  the 
Scotland  of  his  time  than  either  Robertson  or  Tytler  afford.  In 
his  satirical  address  “To  the  Merchants  of  Edinburgh”  (1500-2), 
he  puts  before  the  reader,  with  the  force  and  liveliness  of  Fielding 
or  Dickens,  “the  cries  and  scolding  of  the  fishwives — the  High 
Cross  surrounded  by  dealers  in  curds  and  milk — the  Tron  by  the 
disposers  of  cockles,  whelks,  tripe,  and  puddings — the  streets  de¬ 
filed  by  the  operations  of  all  kinds  of  craftsmen,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  confined,  as  in  a  honey-comb,  round  the  church  of  St. 
Giles’s,  each  in  his  own  little  hole  or  /cairn — numerous  beg¬ 
gars  piteously  crying,  and  the  common  minstrels  mocking 
the  moon  in  their  evening  perambulations  round  the  city.” 
Neither  Paris,  London,  nor  Antwerp  were,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  cleanly,  well  lighted  or  well  conducted  places  of  abode  ; 
and  Dunbar,  who  had  visited  them  all,  could  compare  them  with 
Edinburgh.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  from  the  pungency  of  his 
remonstrance  with  “  the  merchants,”  that  the  “  gude  town”  was 
in  his  day  darker,  dirtier,  more  noisy  and  odorous  than  any 
of  the  Continental  cities  where  he  had  seen  and  suffered  from 
ocular,  aural,  or  nasal  nuisances. 
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His  genius  was  wide  in  its  range.  Mr.  Paterson,  with  true 
biographical  fervour,  says  that,  in  playfulness  and  flexibility  of 
talents,  Dunbar,  the  scholar,  surpassed  his  master,  Chaucer. 
This  opinion  will,  we  think,  hardly  pass  current  on  the  south  of 
the  Tweed.  He  is  more  correct  in  saying  that  Dunbar  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  pathos,  “  at  least,  there  is  no  instance  of  his  having 
tried  his  powers  in  assailing  the  heart.”  “Reason  and  humour 
were  the  principal  supports  upon  which  he  leaned.”  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  arrange  his  poems  in  anything  like  chronological 
order,  and  his  recent  editor  has  assorted  them  under  two  diffe¬ 
rent  periods — aparte  ante,  before  his  employment  at  Court;  a  parte 
post,  after  his  permanent  attachment  to  the  King’s  service.  The 
subjects  of  his  verse  ranged  from  gay  to  grave,  from  the  most 
lively  to  the  most  severe.  He  wrote  poems  that  would  do  honour 
to  the  Christian  Year,  drinking-songs  and  amorous  ditties  that 
would  not  discredit  Burns,  satires  as  keen-edged  as  Dryden’s, 
petitions  for  increase  of  pay  as  urgent  as  Ben  Jonson’s,  allegories 
and  descriptions  of  natural  scenes  that  stand  second  to  Chaucer’s 
alone,  and  vers  de  societe  of  which  the  rude  Doricism  of  the 
language  even  now  scarcely  hides  the  wit.  Mr.  Paterson  has 
omitted  several  poems  which  Lord  Hailes  and  Mr.  Laing  include 
in  their  collections  ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  of  the  verses  of 
William  Dunbar  time  and  Calvinistic  purism  have  destroyed  at 
least  a  third.  The  Martial  and  Ovid  of  a  Stuart  King  was  not 
the  man  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  John  Knox. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  as  uncertain  as  the  year  of  his 
birth.  He  was  living  in  1517,  and  apparently,  though  by  no 
means  an  economical  person,  “under  no  misgivings,”  just  then, 
“on  the  score  of  provision  for  old  age.”  Mr.  Paterson’s  Life 
contains  all  that  is  necessary  or  possible  to  be  known  of  an 
author  remarkable  enough  to  have  earned  the  commendations  of 
such  critics  as  Warton  and  Ellis,  and  such  poets  as  Thomas 
Campbell  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  industry  is  great,  his 
criticism  is  generally  sound,  and  his  little  volume  is  very  pleasant 
reading. 


GIOVANNI  S  AN  25 1 0.* 

EEW  months  ago  we  noticed  the  publications  of  the 
Arundel  Society  for  the  year  1858,  and  mentioned  the 
promise  by  the  Council  that  the  yearly  issues  of  the  Society’s 
pictures  should  no  longer  be  so  much  in  arrear  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tions.  This  promise  has  been  redeemed,  and  the  publications  for 
1859  have  already  appeared,  to  be  followed  soon  by  those  of  the 
current  year.  If  this  be  due  to  the  greater  punctuality  of  the 
German  artists,  Messrs.  Storck  and  Kramer,  of  Berlin,  who  are 
now  employed  for  the  chromo-lithography,  the  members  of  the 
Society  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  their  plates  are  no  longer 
executed  in  England.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  add  that  the  two 
plates  now  published  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and  prove  that  the  process  may  be 
carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect.  One  of  these  plates,  representing  a  large  altar-piece  at 
Cagli,  painted  in  fresco  by  Giovanni  Sanzio,or  de’  Santi,  the  father 
of  Raft'aelle,  has  been  illustrated  by  an  able  monograph  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Layard.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  there 
was  little  left  to  be  discovered  about  the  antecedents  of  R  affaelle, 
after  the  minute  researches  of  Pungileoni  and  Passavant.  But 
Mr.  Layard,  from  his  personal  inquiries  and  explorations  among 
the  remoter  valleys  of  the  eastern  Apennines,  and  still  more 
from  his  original  comparative  criticism  of  artistic  styles  and 
manners,  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  throwing  a  fresh  light  on 
the  primary  sources  of  Raffaelle’s  wondrous  art. 

He  gives  a  curious  and  vivid  picture  of  the  small  but  polished 
court  of  Urbino,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  earliest  years  of 
Raffaelle’s  life  were  passed.  Count  Federigo  da  Montefeltro, 
afterwards  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  was  one 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  of  the  Italian  Princes  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a 
condottiere,  and  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Papal  league 
against  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  in  1478.  But  no  deed  of  violence  or 
treachery  is  imputed  to  him,  and  “  to  a  character  remarkable  for 
its  faithfulness  and  humanity,  he  added  an  ardent  love  of  litera¬ 
ture.  science,  and  the  arts.”  The  palace  or  castle  which  he  built 
at  Urbino,  and  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Papal  legate,  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  buildings  of  Italy,  overhanging  a 
deep  ravine,  with  its  approach  resting  on  a  bold  substructure  of 
arches,  with  long  galleries  and  stately  courts,  and  an  ornate  chief 
entrance,  flanked  by  lofty,  circular  towers,  embattled  and  turret- 
crowned.  Here  he  collected  a  library  of  hooks  and  manuscripts, 
and  a  gallery  of  pictures  and  statues,  as  well  as  of  antique 
sculpture  in  bronze  and  marble.  His  Court  attracted  the  most 
renowned  artists  from  other  parts  of  Italy ;  but  its  chief  native 
ornament  was  the  painter,  Giovanni  Sanzio,  the  son  of  a  broker 
and  corn-dealer,  who  had  settled  in  Urbino  after  the  sacking  of 
his  former  home  in  Colbordolo  during  a  foray  by  Sigismondo 
Malatesta,  the  Lord  of  Rimini.  In  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Gubbio,  the  ancient  capital  of  Umbria,  afterwards  so  famed  for 
its  majolica,  a  school  of  painting  had  been  founded  by  Oderigi 
and  his  pupil  Guido  Palmerucci.  The  former  is  called  “L’onor 
d’Agobbio  ”  in  the  Purgatorio.  The  latter — some  of  whose 
frescoes  remain — would  seem  to  have  been  considerably  indebted 

*  Giovanni  Sanzio  and  his  Fresco  at  Cagli,  By  A.  H,  Layard.  Printed 
for  the  Arundel  Society. 


to  his  great  Florentine  contemporary,  Giotto.  Ottaviano  Nelli, 
one  of  this  Eugubian  school,  is  known  to  have  worked  in  Urbino 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  two  brothers,  Lorenzo 
and  Jacopo  di  San  Severino  (by  the  former  of  whom  there  is  a 
curious  altar-piece  in  our  National  Gallery)  frescoed  the  oratory 
of  St.  John  Baptist  about  the  same  time.  From  these  works, 
which  show  a  strong  Giottesque  element,  but  in  which 
“  the  colouring  is  warmer,  the  drawing  less  mannered,  and 
the  sentiment  more  devotional,”  Giovanni  Sanzio  would  seem 
to  have  borrowed  his  earliest]  manner.  If,  as  Eosini  assumes, 
Sanzio  was  actually  a  pupil  of  Ottaviano  Nelli,  we  may  attribute 
to  that  master’s  influence  the  glowing  colour,  the  tender 
feeling,  the  gracefulness  of  form,  and  the  gentle  melancholy  of 
expression  which  were  afterwards  developed  in  the  style  of 
Perugino,  and  to  still  more  perfection  in  tliab  of  the  consummate 
Raffaelle.  Mr.  Layard  differs  from  Rosini  as  to  this  immediate 
relation  between  Nelli  and  Sanzio ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
indirect  influence  exercised  by  the  former  on  the  nascent 
Umbrian  school.  We  tread  upon  firmer  ground  in  1469.  In 
that  year  the  famous  Pietro  della  Francesca,  invited  to  Urbino 
to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  Federigo  and  his  wife, 
became  the  guest  of  Sanzio,  and  taught  him  perspective,  of  which 
art  Pietro  “had  been  one  of  the  first  to  determine  and  explain 
the  true  principles.”  Sanzio  was  not  only  a  painter  but  a  decent 
poet.  He  has  left  a  poem,  consisting  of  twenty -three  cantos  and 
24,000  lines,  in  fluent  terza  rima,  a  rhyming  chronicle  of  the 
deeds  and  praises  of  his  patron,  Federigo  da  Montefeltro. 
From  the  tedious  prolixity  of  this  unpublished  composition, 
there  have  been  extracted  by  patient  inquirers  a  rnjiltitude 
of  important  facts  about  the  chief  artists  of  the  period,  and 
especially  about  those  who  worked  at  Urbino.  Among  these 
were  Fra  Carnevale,  the  Dominican  monk,  and  Melozzo  of 
Forli — both  very  rare  and  very  remarkable  painters.  Paolo 
Uccello,  the  Florentine,  famous  as  the  almost  inventor  of  fore¬ 
shortening,  and  Luca  Signorelli,  of  Cortona,  were  also  employed 
at  Urbino,  and  helped  to  modify  the  characteristics  of  the  indi¬ 
genous  school.  Besides  these  there  was  the  Fleming,  Justus  of 
Ghent,  a  pupil  of  John  Van  Eyck,  who  had  been  invited  by 
Duke  Frederic  to  introduce  the  new  method  of  painting,  with 
oil  as  a  vehicle,  into  Italy.  Sanzio  seems  to  have  thought  but 
little  of  this  artist,  for  he  does  not  even  mention  him,  though  he 
was  working  at  Urbino  at  this  very  time.  But  he  calls  J ohn  V an 
Eyck  “the  great,”  and  especially  mentions  his  most  famous 
pupil,  Roger  Van  der  Weyden.  The  painter,  however,  to  whom 
he  himself  was  most  indebted  was  Andrea  Montegna,  whose 
friendship  he  made  when  he  accompanied  the  Duke  to  Mantua 
in  1482  : — 

Him  lie  calls  “  the  most  excellent  and  worthy  in  the  art  of  painting  of  al 
those  who  flourished  in  that  illustrious  age and  describes  as  uniting  those 
various  great  qualities  and  beauties  which  others  only  possessed  singly,  and 
which  Giovanni  enumerates  as,  in  his  opinion,  required  to  form  the  truly 
great  painter — namely,  grandeur  of  design,  which  he  declares  to  be  “  the 
true  foundation  of  painting,”  invention,  industry,  colour  (especially  in  the 
art  of  graduating  tints,  so  us  to  produce  the  effects  of  foreshortening),  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perspective,  requiring  an  acquaintance  with 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  architecture.  He  places  first  among  those  pursuits 
which  confer  glory  upon  man  Poetry  and  History,  and  then  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  and  offers  some  just  and  well-considered  remarks  upon  the  end  and 
functions  of  the  latter  art. 

Upon,  these  different  schools  and  traditions  of  art  Giovanni 
Sanzio  founded  his  own  somewhat  eclectic  style.  His  most 
important  work  was  the  altar-piece,  in  fresco,  for  a  family 
chapel  belonging  to  Pietro  Tiranni,  in  the  church  of  S.  Dome¬ 
nico  at  Cagli,  a  considerable  town  near  Urbino.  Thither  he 
went  about  1490,  being  then  about  fifty  years  of  age,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  only  son  Raffaelle,  then  a  boy  of  nine  years  old. 
It  is  this  work  which  the  Arundel  Society  has  chosen,  with  much 
judgment,  for  one  of  its  chromo-lithographs.  The  picture, 
besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  is  of  singular  interest  in  the  history 
of  art.  It  illustrates  the  peculiar  style  of  the  painter,  and  shows 
how  that  style  was  formed ;  and  we  may  trace  in  it  also  the 
influence  which  the  father  exercised  upon  his  sou — the  greatest 
painter  whom  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

The  fresco  is  divided  horizontally — not  without  awkwardness — 
into  two  scenes.  Below,  upon  a  throne  which  occupies  the  end 
of  an  oblong  apartment,  is  seated  the  Virgin  holding  the  Divine 
Infant.  On  each  side,  standing  a  little  back,  is  a  youthful  angel. 
And  four  saints — on  the  dexter  side,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
St.  Peter — on  the  sinister,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist— occupy  the  usual  positions  in  compositions  of  this 
strictly  conventional  type.  Mr.  Layard  thinks  that  it  is  St. 
Dominic,  and  not  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  we  believe  he  is 
wrong.  The  sun  upon  the  breast  is  the  iconological  emblem  of 
the  latter  saint,  as  we  find  in  the  Attribute  der  Heiligen,  published 
at  Hanover,  in  1843.  Above  is  represented  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  Our  Lord  is  shown  as  coming  out  of  a  tomb,  which  opens 
vertically  in  an  artificial  mound  or  hill-side  ;  and  six  soldiers,  in 
the  military  costume  of  the  day,  are  lying  asleep  in  varied  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  background  is  a  distant  mountainous  landscape. 
The  latter  is  very  stiff  and  unnatural.  The  prevailing  tint  is  a 
monotonous  green ;  and  there  is  none  of  the  calm  beauty  of 
land  and  sky  which  Perugino  gave  to  his  distances.  Still  more 
displeasing  are  the  sleeping  guards.  They  are  not  unskilfully 
foreshortened,  but  their  attitudes  are  exaggerated,  their  costume 
frightful,  and  their  prominence  in  the  picture  an  error  in  taste. 
Probably  the  artist  was  more  proud  of  these  figures,  on  account 
of  the  technical  difficulties  overcome  in  their  design,  than  of  any 
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:j  other  part  of  the  composition.  With  unusual  audacity,  the  legs 
;  of  two  of  the  soldiers  are  made  actually  to  overhang  from  the 
I.  rocky  platform  of  the  upper  group  into  the  lower  subject.  The 
:f  figure  of  the  rising  Saviour  is  Peruginesque  in  attitude,  but  unfor- 
j!  tunately  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  subject  below.  The  nude  is 
j!  fairly  drawn  ;  the  raiment  is  white,  and  golden  rays  issue  from  the 
|l  whole  body ,  forming  an  aureole.  The  face,  however,  is  weak,  though 
I1  solemn  and  pathetic  in  expression.  The  forked  beard  and  long 
li  flowing  hair  are  of  the  deep  auburn  tint  wdiich  became  so  common 
I;  in  Umbrian  art.  The  lower  half  of  the  composition  is,  to  our 
|  mind,  far  more  beautiful  than  the  upper  part,  which  we  have 
i  described.  The  architectural  perspective  is  cleverly  managed, 
1  though  the  detail  of  it  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  is  usual  in  Italian 
|  art  of  that  period.  The  Virgin  is  tender  and  dignified  in 
expression,  and  very  purely  imagined.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  stunted  effect  in  her  sitting  attitude,  arising,  probably, 
j  from  defective  drawing.  The  child  is  almost  perfect — nude,  with 
the  exception  of  a  transparent  scarf,  and  with  a  radiating  aureole 
,  to  the  head.  The  expression  is  full  of  infantine  simplicity,  and 
i  wholly  free  from  affectation.  It  reminds  us  much  of  some  of 
Itaflaelle’s  best  Bambini.  Still  more  charming  are  the  angels  who 
j  stand  one  on  each  side  of  the  canopy.  One  in  particular,  the  one 
i!  standing  with  his  arms  crossed,  which  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  his 
jj  son  Bafi'aelle — and  of  which  a  full-sized  tracing  is  included  in  the 
Arundel  publications  for  the  year — is  truly  admirable.  Mr.Layard 
|>  well  says,  “The  age  would  well  agree  with  that  of' the  boy,  then  nine 
I  years  old,  and  in  that  gentle  and  beautiful  face  may  perhaps  be 
traced  the  features  which  his  fond  master.  Pietro,  and  he  himself 
in  manhood,  not  unfrequently  portrayed.”  The  four  saints,  who 
make  up  the  conversazione,  are  very  grandly  drawn.  Mr.  Layard 
traces  the  influence  of  the  Florentine  school  in  the  St.  Peter, 
which  reminds  him  of  F ra  Bartolommeo.  To  our  minds  the  finest 
of  the  group  is  St.  Francis,  who  is  represented  w  ithout  extreme 
j  emaciation,  and  with  a  singularly  devout  and  benevolent  expres¬ 
sion.  The  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  burly  and  unrefined,  and  the 
Baptist  is,  as  usual,  a  rather  painful  figure.  The  austerity  of  this 
hermit-like  saint  is  always  a  difficult  thing  for  a  painter  to  render 
satisfactorily. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  of  the  colouring,  even  from  this 
j  most  successful  chromo-lithograph.  It  seems,  however,  very 
;  harmonious  and  delicate.  Mr.  Layard  desiderates  in  it  the  brilliant 
glow  of  the  Umbrian  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sober 
truthfulness  of  the  contemporary  Florentines  on  the  other.  “It 
is,”  lie  says,  “  peculiai-ly  Giovanni’s  own,  and  gives  that  dis¬ 
tinguishing  character  or  style  to  his  works  by  which  they  may 
at  once  be  detected.”  Summing  up  this  painter’s  merits  in 
his  profession,  he  remarks  that  he  was  “  a  laborious  aud  loving 
i  follower  of  his  art,  indebted  for  any  success  he  attained  in  it 
j  rather  to  painstaking  and  conscientious  study,  and  to  a  correct 
taste,  than  to  the  fire  of  genius  and  that  lofty  imagination  which 
mark  the  truly  great  and  original  painter.”  It  is  certain,  how- 
!  ever,  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  study  this  fresco,  that  all 
his  best  qualities  were  transmitted  to  his  son.  Four  years  after 
J  painting  at  Cagli,  Giovanni  died,  and  Baffaelle  was  sent  by  his 
I  maternal  uncle  to  continue  his  studies  under  Perugino.  We  owe 
it  to  the  Arundel  Society  that  we  can  now  understand  how  much 
!  ho  was  indebted  to  his  father  for  his  earliest  training  in  his  art. 

This  chromo-lithograph  and  Mr.  Layard’s  excellent  essay  are 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  Arundel  Society’s  publications 
for  last  year.  But  in  addition,  the  subscribers  receive  a  most 
beautiful  chromo-lithograph,  from  a  group  of  the  Virgin  and 
I  Child,  with  the  donor  of  the  picture,  taken  from  a  fresco  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  a  lunette  from  the  monastery  of  S.  Onofrio, 
at  Berne.  Of  the  Virgin’s  head  from  this  noble  group  a  full- 
sized  tracing  is  also  given,  engraved  in  outline  by  Signor  Bar- 

Itoccini,  and  there  are,  moreover,  two  more  wood  engravings 
in  continuation  from  the  Arena  series  at  Padua.  The  Society, 
as  we  have  before  said,  is  fully  deserving  of  its  undoubted  suc¬ 
cess,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  not  only  gives  its  subscribers  earlv 
pictures,  like  that  at  Cagli,  which  are  invaluable  for  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  history  of  art,  but  also  specimens  of  almost 
perfect  design,  such  as  this  little  known  fresco  from  S.  Onofrio, 
by  the  great  founder  of  the  Milanese  school. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE* 

B.  WILKIE  COLLINS  is  an  admirable  story-teller, 
though  he  is  not  a  great  novelist.  His  plots  are  framed 
with  artistic  ingenuity — he  uufolds  them  bit  by  bit,  clearly,  and 
with  great  care — and  each  chapter  is  a  most  skilful  sequel  to  the 
chapter  before.  He  does  not  attempt  to  paint  character  or 
passion.  He  is  not  in  the  least  imaginative.  He  is  not  by  any 
means  a  master  of  pathos.  The  fascination  which  he  exercises 
over  the  mind  of  his  reader  consists  in  this — that  he  is  a  good 
constructor.  Each  of  his  stories  is  a  puzzle,  the  key  to  which  is 
not  handed  to  us  till  the  third  volume.  Each  part  is  elaborated 
only  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  due  subordination  to  the 
whole.  He  allows  nothing  to  distract  our  attention  from  the 
narrative,  or  to  induce  us  to  forget  that  what  he  is  putting  before 
us  is  a  riddle,  and  has  its  answer.  The  great  object  of  the  author — 
the  one  man  who  is  behind  the  scenes — is  to  say  what  he  has  got 
to  say  so  well  as  to  make  us  follow  up  the  thread  he  gives  us 
right  on  to  the  very  end.  At  the  end  comes  the  explanation. 

*  TJu II  oman  in  White.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  the  “  Dead  Secret,” 
aud  “  Alter  Dark.  ’  3  vols.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.  i860. 


The  secret  spring  is  touched — the  lock  flies  open — the  novel  is 
done.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  content  to  accept  from  us  the  kind 
of  homage  that  a  skilful  talker  extorts  from  his  audience.  We 
have  heard  him  with  eager  curiosity  to  the  close.  We  have 
spent  some  exciting  hours  over  the  charade,  and  have  been  at 
last  obliged  to  come  to  him  in  despair  for  the  solution. 

With  him,  accordingly,  character,  passion,  and  pathos  are 
mere  accessory  colouring  which  he  employs  to  set  off  the  central 
situation  in  his  narrative.  All  the  architecture  of  his  plot  tapers 
to  one  point,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  by  one  idea.  Men  and 
women  he  draws,  not  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  human  nature 
and  life’s  varied  phases,  or  exercising  his  own  powers  of  creation, 
but  simply  and  solely  with  reference  to  the  part  it  is  necessary 
they  should  play  in  tangling  or  disentangling  his  argument. 
None  of  his  characters  are  to  be  seen  looking  about  them.  They 
are  not  occupied  in  by-play.  They  are  not  staring  at  the  spec¬ 
tators,  or,  if  they  are,  they  are  staring  listlessly  and  vacantly,  like 
witnesses  who  are  waiting  to  be  called  before  the  court,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  until  their  turn  arrives.  There  they  stand,  most 
of  them,  like  ourselves,  in  rapt  attention,  on  the  stretch  to  take 
their  share  in  the  action  of  the  central  group — their  eyes  bent  in 
one  direction — their  movement  converging  upon  one  centre — 
half-painted,  sketchy  figures,  grouped  with  sole  relation  to  the 
unknown  mystery  in  the  middle.  The  link  of  interest  that  binds 
them  is  that  they  arc  all  interested  in  the  great  secret.  By  the 
time  the  secret  is  disclosed,  the  bond  of  unity  will  have  been 
broken — the  action  of  the  drama  in  which  they  figure  will  have 
been  finished — and  they  will  go  their  own  ways  in  twos  and  threes, 
and  never  meet  again. 

To  use  a  long  but  expressive  word,  there  is  nothing  architec¬ 
tonic  about  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  He  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  very  ingenious  constructor  ;  but  ingenious  construction  is 
not  high  art,  just  as  cabinet-making  and  joining  is  not  high  art. 
Mechanical  talent  is  what  every  great  artist  ought  to  possess. 
Mechanical  talent,  however,  is  not  enough  to  entitle  a  man  to 
rank  as  a  great  artist.  When  we  have  said  that  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  succeeds  in  keeping  up  our  excitement  by  the  happy 
way  in  which  he  interweaves  with  mystery  incident  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  probable  not  to  be  extravagant,  and  that  he  is  an  adept 
at  administering  continual  stimulants  to  our  attention,  we  have 
said  all.  Nobody  ever  leaves  one  of  his  tales  unfinished. 
This  is  a  great  compliment  to  his  skill.  But  then  very  few 
feel  at  all  inclined  to  read  them  a  second  time.  Our  curiosity 
once  satisfied,  the  charm  is  gone.  All  that  is  left  us  is  to 
adni're  the  art  with  which  the  curiosity  was  excited.  Probably 
he  himself  would  hardly  expect  us  to  use  his  books  as  we  use 
really  great  books — for  companions  of  our  solitude.  His  are 
works  not  so  much  for  the  library  as  for  the  circulating 
library.  We  should  prefer  hiring  them  out  as  we  hire  out  a 
Chinese  conjuror — for  the  night.  As  soon  as  we  have  found 
out  the  secret  of  his  tricks,  and  admired  the  clever  way  in 
which  he  does  them,  we  send  him  home  again.  Just  so  it  is 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  writings  that 
we  should  not  have  read  them  before,  or  should  have  forgotten 
all  about  them  since  the  first  perusal. 

The  Woman  in  White  is  a  longer  and  more  sustained  story 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  his  pen.  In  other 
respects,  it  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  stamp  with  his  earlier 
creations.  In  this,  as  in  the  rest,  we  are  much  less  interested  in 
the  people  than  in  what  happens  to  the  people.  Like  the  women 
in  Pope,  most  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  characters  have  no  character 
at  all.  There  is  one  exception,  or  rather  what  looks  like  an  ex¬ 
ception,  in  the  Woman  in  White.  Count  Fosco,  the  Italian  vil¬ 
lain  of  the  piece,  is  a  clever  conception,  though  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  it  is  altogether  as  original  a  conception  as  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  appears  to  imagine.  This  character  is  drawn  with 
much  more  life  and  animation  than  the  rest.  It  is  clear  that  the 
author  has  an  interest  in  him  beyond  what  he  feels  for  him  as  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  plot.  But  then,  half  of  the  reason  that 
he  is  better  drawn  is  that  he  is  easier  to  draw,  both  because  he 
is  a  foreigner,  and  because  he  is  eccentric  in  his  figure  and  con¬ 
versation.  The  other  half  of  the  reason  is,  that  he  is  what  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  is  so  fond  of — a  puzzle.  Subtract  from  him  his 
eccentricities,  his  Italianisms,  and  his  corpulency — what  is  left? 
Simply  this,  that  he  is  a  very  undecipherable  villain.  The  author 
has  put  him  together,  just  as  he  put3  together  his  mysterious 
plots.  The  only  difference  is  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  gives  us 
the  key  to  the  plot,  and  cannot,  or  does  not,  give  us  any  key  to 
the  villain.  So  far  he  is  right.  Circumstances  are  an  enigma 
which  it  is  the  task  of  the  storyteller  artfully  to  solve.  Human 
nature  is  an  enigma  which  the  truest  painter  will  leave  unsolved 
and  unattempted. 

The  other  personages  in  the  book  seem  to  be  an  exact  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  above  remarks.  They  have  characteristics,  but  not 
character.  They  might  all  be  summed  up  in  as  many  sentences' 
as  there  are  personages.  One  is  a  silly  hypochondriac.  There 
is  merit,  but  not  much  merit,  in  making  him  talk  like  one- 
Another  is  a  good-natured  family  lawyer  of  the  old  school.  A 
third  is  a  brave  and  determined  lady.  A  fourth,  who  is  a  quiet 
little  Italian  music-master,  in  point  of  value  comes  next  to  the 
Italian  villain.  The  reason  is,  that  a  good  narrator  like  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  finds  it  easier  to  sketch  a  music-master  than  a  man  who 
is  nobody  in  particular,  and  easiest  of  all  to  sketch  a  musie- 
master  who  has  this  additional  peculiarity  that  he  is  an  Italian. 
Far  the  most  interesting  part  about  any  of  Mr.  Collins’  characters 
is  the  manner  or  degree  in  which  he  or  she  adds  to  the  complication 
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of  tlie  story.  Remove  all  that  there  is  of  rather  improbable  incident 
in  the  Woman  in  White, sai  you  might  bum  what  remains  without 
depriving  the  world  of  any  imaginative  creation,  any  delineation 
of  character,  or  port  rait  of  human  nature  worth  preserving.  Mir. 
Wilkie  Collins  would  perhaps  reply  that  lie  is  not  to  be  judged 
except  on  his  own  ground — that  he  is  not  to  be  condemned  for 
failing  where  he  has  not  attempted  to  succeed.  This  we  caunot 
allow.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  wish  to  criticise  honestly  and 
fairly  to  state  explicitly  the  position  which  a  book  in  their  opinion 
occupies,  weighed  in  the  balance  with  what  is  first-rate.  Esti¬ 
mated  by  the  standard  of  great  novels,  the  Woman  in  White  is 
nowhere.  It  certainly  is  not  pure  gold.  It  is  not  even  gold 
with  an  alloy .  It  is  an  inferior  metal  altogether,  though  good 
and  valuable  of  its  kind. 

The  story  of  the  Woman  in  White  is  related  in  a  way  at  once 
pleasing,  novel,  and  ingenious.  Each  actor  in  the  scene  contri¬ 
butes  his  quota  of  evidence,  narrates  what  he  has  seen  and  done, 
so  far  as  his  sayings  or  doings  bear  upon  the  issue  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  then  makes  way  for  a  succeeding  witness  and 
narrator.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  advantage 
which  the  constructor  of  a  tale  of  mystery  thus  gains.  First  of 
all,  the  great  secret  never  can  be  revealed,  and  the  author  guards 
himself  from  revealing  it,  prematurely — for  the  actors  are  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  the  reader  on  the  subject,  and  the  author,  in 
propriii  persona,  does  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  Secondly,  the 
description  is  thus  made  lifelike  and  spirited — just  as  veni,  victi, 
vici  is  more  spirited  than  venit,  vidit,  vicit.  Lastly,  by  such 
means,  the  action  of  the  tale  is  presented  to  us  semidramatically 
from  various  points  of  view,  and  recounted  in  a  manner  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  Woman  in  White ,  either  is,  or  at  least  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  to  be.  congenial  to,  and  characteristic  of  the 
various  actors.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  neglects  none  of 
those  little  artifices  which  are  easily  seen  through,  but 
which,  on  the  whole,  have  a  certain  kind  of  influence  on  the 
casual  reader,  in  lending  a  spurious  air  of  reality  to  what  he 
reads.  Asterisks,  cleverly  inserted  in  a  letter,  afford  the  novelist 
an  opportunity  for  remarking  in  a  note  that  they  represent  pas¬ 
sages  which  he  has  thought  it  expedient  to  omit.  This,  for  a 
single  moment,  gives  him  the  air  of  a  veracious  historian,  and 
excuses  him  at  the  same  time  from  drawing  on  his  constructive 
powers  for  more  than  is  absolutely  requisite  to  his  general  purpose. 
The  device  of  painting  oneself  as  unwilling  to  transcribe  and 
print  what  in  reality  never  has  been  composed,  is  very  neat,  and 
has  the  advantage,  at  the  same  time,  of  calling  attention  to  one’s 
capabilities  of  reticence.  Then,  again, Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  (and  again 
in  a  foot-note)  feels  it  his  duty  upon  conscientious  grounds  to 
decline  giving  the  name  of  an  awful  Society  whose  existence  he 
has  gratuitously  invented  in  the  text.  So  we  call  it  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  by  his  directions — an  expedient  which  will  no  doubt  prevent 
much'  bloodshed  in  Leicester-square.  This  is  also  tremendously 
lifelike,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  the  air  of  mystery,  and  makes 
the  female  reader  shudder.  In  reality,  it  is  a  puerile  and  un¬ 
worthy  trick,  and  one  that  shows  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  mis¬ 
takes  the  object  of  true  art,  which  is  certainly  not  to  deceive. 
In  spite  of  this  little  weakness,  whatever  the  machinery  of  Mr. 
Collins  be  worth,  he  works  it  on  the  whole  well.  The  last  twenty 
or  thirty  pages  in  the  second  volume  are  a  capital  specimen  of 
his  best  mechanical  mannerism.  Nor  is  there  less  talent  in  the  way 
in  which  the  author,  at  the  close  of  each  diary  or  piece  of  evidence, 
leaves  us  with  expectations  actually  increased,  and  eager  for  the 
next  revelation.  W  e  are  reminded  of  an  oratorical  artifice  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  creation  of  the  lively  mind  of  the  late 
Dr.  Wolff.  That  great  man,  whenever  he  was  describing  his 
personal  experiences  of  the  King  of  Bokhara,  or  some  other 
savage  chieftain  of  the  kind,  and  had  arrived  in  his  narrative  at 
the  part  where  he  himself  had  just  been  sewn  up  alive  in  the 
stomach  of  an  ox  for  roasting,  used  to  pause,  and  close  his  dis¬ 
course.  “  How  it  pleased  Almighty  God,”  he  would  conclude, 
“  to  deliver  me  from  the  stomach  of  the  ox,  I  will  relate  in  my 
next  lecture.” 

The  Woman  in  White  has  already  appeared  in  numbers  in  the 
columns  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  serial.  On  the  present  occasion  it 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  unfair  to  the  story,  consider¬ 
ing  its  nature,  to  analyze  it  in  detail.  Before  quitting  the  subject, 
there  is  one  remark  we  feel  bound  to  make.  We  have  often 
suggested  that  every  novelist  should  keep  a  professional  adviser. 
It  would  be  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  legal  profession, 
and  of  much  peace  of  mind  to  imaginative  authors.  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  in  particular,  on  the  subject  of  life  estates,  is  either  more 
obscure  in  his  expressions,  or  else  less  sound  in  his  law,  than 
we  could  wish.  As  the  case  at  present  stands,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  half  the  crime  and  folly  in  the  tale  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  consequence  of  a  misconception.  If  Mr.  Collins  is  not 
unjustifiably  unintelligible,  the  titled  villains  of  the  story  must 
have  been  unjustifiably  stupid.  Before  the  second  edition 
appears,  we  trust  the  author  will  either  explain  himself  better, 
or  else  get  his  property  tied  up  by  a  professional  man. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  VARHHAGEH  VOX  ENSE.* 

MONG  the  many  useful  reforms  which  the  Germans  are 
prosecuting  with  so  much  energy,  we  beg  to  recommend  the 
institution  ot  a  school  for  teaching  literary  young  ladies  the 

*  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin.  Aus  den  Jahren  1844  bis  i8S3.  Von  Vai-n- 
hagen  von  Ense.  Hamburg:  Hoffmann.  London:  Williams  and  Xorgate. 
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rudiments  of  good  taste.  We  have  already  seen,  during  the 
present  year,  how  Madlle.  Ludmilla  Assing,  the  editress  of 
Humboldt's  Letters,  set  at  naught  every  honourable  obligation 
to  secresy  in  order  to  give  a  relish  to  her  book.  The  piquancy 
which  Varnhagen’s  diary  lent  to  her  collection  has,  no  doubt, 
stimulated  another  young  lady,  Madlle.  Bolte,  to  try  a  similar 
adventure  with  his  letters  to  herself.  Though  they  are  not  so 
savage  in  their  commentary  upon  men  and  things  as  the  remarks 
he  reserved  for  his  own  eye,  yet  they  contain  plenty  of  allusions 
which  must  be  painful  to  people  still  alive  ;  and  he  himself,  more 
than  once,  charges  his  correspondent  to  keep  his  observations 
secret.  Neither  of  these  considerations,  however,  has  had  the 
slightest  effect  in  bridling  Madlle.  Bolte’s  literary  zeal.  She 
appears  to  have  been  living  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  family,  and  to  have 
sedulously  hived  up,  for  the  amusement  of  her  old  friend  at 
Berlin,  both  the  gossip  and  the  opinions  of  the  circle  in  which 
she  lived.  Varnhagen  replied  with  the  freedom  of  a  man  w  ho 
does  not  write  with  the  fear  of  the  printing-press  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  young  lady,  as  soon  as  he  is  dead,  sets  to  work  to  publish 
his  letters.  Thus  censures  from  his  pen  on  people  yet  alive, 
which  he  himself  would  evidently  have  rather  died  than  print, 
are  given  without  scruple  to  the  world.  Sometimes  these  censures 
are  exceedingly  offensive.  Madlle.  Bolte  appears  to  have  met  a 
lady,  whose  name,  though  it  is  openly  given,  we  shall  not  repro¬ 
duce,  but  who  is  well  known  in  English  literature,  not  less  through 
her  own  than  through  her  husband’s  fame  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  this  lady  seems  to  have  passed  the  judgment  w’hich 
most  Englishwomen  would  pass  upon  Schleiermacher’s  well-known 
and  very  equivocal  flirtations.  How  near  the  wind  that  eminent 
theologian  sailed  in  his  pastoral  relations  to  the  sex  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  he  urged  it  upon  one  of  his  flames  that 
she  ought,  as  a  moral  and  religious  duty,  to  get  herself  divorced 
from  her  husband,  in  order  to  be  married  to  himself.  However, 
this  is  Yarnhagen’s  reply,  coolly  published  with  the  name  at 
length : — 

Concerning  Mrs.  - ,  you  write  to  me  graphically,  convincingly.  She 

must  be  what  you  describe,  for  you  could  only  so  describe  that  which  is  really 
true.  The  miserable  phrases  concerning  Schleiermacher’s  letters  to  Madame 
Herz  !  To  me  such  hypocritical  virtue  ( Tugendgleissncrei )  is  only  fit  to  be 
vomited  upon. 

A  yet  stronger  case  is  the  account  of  Herr  von  Sternberg, 
because  the  subject  of  it  belongs  to  Varnhagen’s  own  circle, 
among  whom,  from  affection  for  his  memory,  the  book  has  no 
doubt  been  widely  read:— 

There  is  an  event  which  is  spoken  of  on  every  side  with  the  most  violent 
indignation.  It  is  that  Herr  von  Sternberg  is  going  to  marry,  against  the 
expectation,  and  to  the  astonishment,  of  every  one,  a  Fraiilcin  von  Waldow, 
who  is  about  as  old  as  he  is,  without  beauty,  without  mind,  but  with  some 
money.  There  is  constant  conversation  about  it ;  all  the  little  comic  incidents 
and  expressions  are  brought  forward,  and  every  one  is  waiting  with  the 
greatest  curiosity  to  see  what  a  marriage  will  bo  like  between  persons,  of 
whom  the  lady  seems  by  no  means  suited  for  such  a  relationship. 

This  was  written  teu  years  ago,  and  the  people  who  figure  in 
it  are  probably  still  alive  in  Berlin,  enjoying,  no  doubt,  the  sen¬ 
sation  which  this  sudden  notoriety  of  their  private  scandals  is 
creating  among  their  neighbours.  We  must  admit  that,  in  free- 
spoken  vulgarity  of  criticism  upon  the  private  life  of  her  friends, 
this  young  lady  has  surpassed  at  her  first  essay  the  finest  American 
models.  Other  of  Madlle.  Boite’s  friends  form  a  subordinate 
portion  of  the  exhibition.  We  have  slight  glimpses  of  passages 
in  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Lewes  and  M.  Freiligrath,  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  veiled  not  to  be  unintelligible.  M.  Bunsen  is  stoutly 
abused — a  mode  of  treatment  which  he  must  infinitely  prefer  to 
the  publication  of  his  most  private  letters,  which  disgraced  the 
compilation  of  Madlle.  Ludmilla  Assing.  We  have  quite  a  small 
biography  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes.  We  follow  him  on  his 
journeys,  we  trace  the  development  of  his  inner  life,  as  he  becomes 
“  more  earnest,  but  with  humour  undried  up,  and  laugh  as  cheerful 
as  heretofore and  we  listen  to  his  aged  friend’s  sound  advice 
not  to  exchange  the  poet  for  the  statesman.  Nay,  we  are  guided 
even  to  more  delicate  ground,  where  we  shall  simply  quote 
and  not  interpret.  Varnhagen  writes  to  his  young  lady  friend 
some  worldly-wise  advice,  which  she  has  not  been  coy  enough  to 
suppress : — 

I  hope  the  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Milnes  is  now  made,  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  both  sides.  Such  threads  easily  spin  themselves  farther,  and  lead  to 
other  ties.  My  best  wishes  thereto ! 

Alas !  for  the  brightest  of  human  hopes !  “  Love  not,  love 

not,  the  thing  you  love  may  change.”  A  few  pages  on,  and  we 
read : — 

If  Mr.  Milnes  appears  but  little,  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  it.  I  fancy 
I  have  heard  that  he  is  going  courting.  Perhaps  you  have  since  heard  the 
same  thing.  I  wish  him  all  happiness,  and  am  sure  he  will  be  a  good  and 
noble  husband. 

One  of  Varnhagen’s  numerous  young  lady  friends  is  reported 
as  complaining  bitterly  of  the  dulness  of  London,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  cutting  a  way  into  its  exclusive  society.  So  long  as 
German  literary  ladies  are  affected  with  this  mania  for  publish¬ 
ing  other  people’s  secrets,  we  do  not  wonder  that  they  find 
society  difficult  to  enter.  Nobody  likes  to  have  “  a  chiel 
amang  them  fakin’  notes” — still  less  when  they  know  that 
those  notes  will  be  printed,  unchecked  by  even  the  ordinary 
reticence  which  an  English  county  newspaper  would  maintain. 
It  does  not  add  to  the  ease  or  pleasure  of  conversation  to  know 
that  the  fair-haired,  round-eyed,  full-proportioned  young  female 
who  is  talking  broken  English  near  you,  is  listening  with  all  her 
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ears  to  what  you  are  saying,  and  that  to-night  she  will  retire  to 
her  desk  and  transmit  your  innocent  small-talk,  with  such 
glosses  as  her  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  may 
suggest,  to  some  acid  recluse  in  Germany,  who  sees  the  world 
through  the  spectacles  of  a  chronic  influenza,  and  whose  bilious 
comment  on  your  well-meant  efforts  to  be  agreeable  will  be 
printed,  to  your  utter  confusion,  in  a  few  years  time.  If  this 
practice  is  to  continue,  a  literary  German  lady  will  be  shunned 
in  society  like  a  leper  or  a  police-spy. 

Varnhagen’s  own  character  comes  out  more  amiably  in  this 
collection  of  letters  than  it  did  in  Madlle.  Assing’s  extracts  from 
his  diary.  It  brings  into  more  prominence  the  ailing,  water- 
gruel  sort  of  life  he  passed  during  his  closing  years — a  life  of 
alternate  influenza  and  rheumatism,  that  would  have  turned  the 
sweetest  disposition  into  gall.  It  also  brings  into  view  the  fact 
that  he  had  loves  as  well  as  hates,  admirations  as  well  as  detesta¬ 
tions,  and  that,  to  whichever  side  he  leant,  he  w*as  always  in  ex¬ 
tremes.  As  these  emotions  were  distributed  according  to  the 
teaching  of  a  philosophy  wholly  unknown  in  England,  they  occa¬ 
sionally  produced  judgments  that  seem  to  us  rather  eccentric. 
It  sounds  strange  to  hear  a  man  gravely  denouncing  those  who 
charged  Goethe  with  impurity  of  life,  and  in  all  seriousness 
recommending  Wilhelm  Meister  to  his  young  lady  friend  as  the 
best  guide  that  she  could  follow.  It  is  still  stranger  to  find  a 
man  of  eminence  indignantly  maintaining  that  Rousseau  was  not 
vain,  and  that  Voltaire  was  actuated  by  “  the  most  pious  philan¬ 
thropy.”  Generally,  however,  “  pious  ”  was  by  no  means  a  term 
of  praise  in  his  eyes.  Here,  as  in  the  diary,  he  is  fond  of  sneer¬ 
ing  at  Bunsen  as  a  “  fanatic  pietist.”  After  the  Revolution.  of 
1848  he  triumphs  over  him  with  great  jubilation — “How  badly 
all  the  pious  people  must  have  prayed,  that  Heaven  has  let  them 
fall  so  utterly !”  The  very  mention  of  such  a  word  as  “  Church  ” 
has  the  effect  on  him  of  a  red  rag  on  a  bull.  He  bitterly  com¬ 
plains  of  our  “  religious  externality,”  our  “  Church  pedantry,” 
and  earnestly  exhorts  his  correspondent,  who  is  troubled  with 
religious  doubts,  not  to  resort  to  any  “  Church  or  religious 
habits,”  as  a  protection  against  them.  His  judgments  on  England 
altogether  are  vei’y  curious.  The  only  thing  about  us  he 
thoroughly  admires  is  our  climate.  Our  aristocraticism,  our  reli¬ 
gion,  our  social  restrictions  he  cannot  abide ;  but,  beyond  this, 
there  is  a  certain  unnamed  prejudice  against  which  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  inveighing,  and  which,  from  the  connexion  with  women 
under  various  circumstances  in  which  it  is  generally  spoken  of, 
we  take  to  he  our  too  rigorous  moralit}’. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  English  morality  is  always  repulsive  to 
those  thinkers  who,  like  Varnhagen,  place  all  their  philosophy  and 
religion  in  the  worship  of  das  Menschliche.  This  is  the  principle 
•which  breathes  through  all  his  criticisms  and  all  his  advice,  and 
a  “  healthy  animalism”  is  its  natural  consequence.  William  von 
Humboldt’s  asceticism  revolts  him.  His  greatest  praise  of  an 
individual  is,  that  he  “lets  the  human  be  seen  most  clearly  in 
him.”  His  criterion  of  a  good  book  is  that  it  is  one  “  in  which 
reiiie  Menschlichlceit  reveals  itself.”  As  long  as  Carlyle  sticks  to 
his  hero-worship,  Varnhagen’s  admiration  for  him  knows  no 
bounds,  for  hero-worship  is  clearly  a  part  of  humanity-worship. 
But  when  Carlyle  publishes  a  pamphlet  recommending  greater 
severity  to  prisoners,  this,  being  a  backsliding  from  humanity- 
worship,  stamps  him  as  an  apostate;  and  from  that  time  forward 
Varnhagen  thinks  very  little  of  Carlyle.  We  have  so  little  of  this 
tone  of  feeling  in  England — for  the  writers  of  our  genial  school 
are  but  clumsy  imitators — that  we  can  form  little  conception  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  taints  the  whole  thought  of  Germany. 
Probably  we  owe  our  exemption  to  the  honour  we  pay  to  science, 
and  the  precedence  that  it  holds  over  metaphysics.  In  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  teachers  as  Professor  Owen  and  Mr.  Darwin,  it  is 
difficult  to  deify  “  the  human,”  even  though  we  may  not  agree 
with  them  to  the  full  extent.  The  physiological  fact  that  the 
animal  man  differs  from  a  gorilla  mainly  by  the  possession  of  a 
great  toe,  is  a  damper  on  the  worship  of  das  Menschliche ;  and 
while  the  German  listens  only  to  his  metaphysician,  the  English¬ 
man  gives  ear  chiefly  to  his  physiologist.  The  religious  world  is 
apt  to  be  scared  at  the  teaching  of  our  scientific  men;  but  it  should 
remember  that  it  owes  them  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  for  having 
imparted  to  the  English  mind  that  practical  habit  of  reasoning 
which  makes  Englishmen  impervious  to  the  more  seductive, 
because  more  flattering,  errors  that  prevail  in  Germany. 
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I^LORAL  HALL,  COVENT  GARDEN.— LAST  WEEK 

A  BUT  ONE  OF  A  LFRED  MELLON’S  PROM ENADE  CONCERTS.— Hand  and  Chorus 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  Miss  Farkpa  and  Mr.  Wild  ye  Cooper  every  evening. 
RIFLE  VOLUNTEER  NIGHT,  MONDAY. 

On  Monday,  August  27th,  the  Concert  will  be  under  the  distinguished  Patronage  of 
the  Officers  and  Members  of  several  of  the  Metropolitan  Riile  Volunteer  Corps.  The  Pro¬ 
gramme  will  include  a  New  Volunteer  Song,  “Let  every  man  join  heart  and  soul,” 
Composed  for  this  occasion  by  Alfrkd  Mellon,  and  sung  by  Mr.  Wilbyl  Cooper, 
38th  Middlesex  (Artists’  Corps)  V.  R.  C.  The  New  ltille  Galop,  &c.  &c. 

Conductor— Alfred  Mellon,  88th  Middlesex  (Artists’ Corps)  V.  R.  C. 

Promenade,  One  Shilling;  Reserved  Seats,  2s. Od.;  Stalls,  5s.;  Boxes  to  hold  Four  Persons, 
£l  lls.  Od.  No  charge  fur  Booking  Places.  Commence  at  Eight. 


WASHINGTON  FRIEND’S  FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES 

»  ▼  IN  CANADA  and  the  UNITED  STATES,  with  his  Songs  ami  Melodies  (now 
visited  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales),  including  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  River 
St.  Lawrence,  Tubular  Bridge,  &c.,  which  has  already  delighted  40,870  persons  at  Si .  James’s 
Hall,  Piccadilly.  Stalls,  3s. ;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Daily  at  Three  and  Light  o’clock. 


c 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — NATIONAL  HOLLYHOCK 

SHOW— The  FIRT  SHOW  of  HOLLYHOCKS  will  he  held  on  SATURDAY  and 


MONDAY,  September  ist  and  3rd.  Six  Silver  Cups  and  several  Money  Prizes  vv  ill  be  gi\en. 

Admission Saturday,  Ilalf-a-Crown ;  Children,  One  Shilling,  Monday,  One  Shilling; 
Children,  Sixpence. 


Admission Saturday,  Ha 
Jhildren,  Sixpence. 

NOTICE.— HALF-A-GUINE A  SEASON  TICKETS,  available  for  this  Show,  and  till  30th 
April,  1801,  may  now  be  had  at  the  Palace,  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  usual  Agents. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — PICTURE  GALLERY.— 

A  line  COLLECTION  of  PICTURES  hy  the  BEST  ARTISTS  of  the  ENGLISH  and 
FOREIGN  SCHOOL  is  EXHIBITED  FOR  SALE. 

New  Works  are  constantly  added  to  replace  those  sold. 

Artists  wishing  to  contribute  must  communicate  with  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  0. 
W.  Wass.  By  Order,  GEO.  GROVE,  Secretary, 

N.B. — This  is  the  only  Gallery  in  or  near  London  which  is  open  all  the  year  round. 

A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY. — Annual  Subscription,  £1  Is. — 

The  DRAWINGS  and  PUBLICATIONS  of  this  Society  are  OPEN  DAILY  to  the 
free  inspection  of  all  persons  interested  in  Early  Italian  Art. 

The  Publications  for  1859  now  being  distributed  to  members  who  have  paid  tlieir  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  that  year,  include  a  Chromo-lithograph  ami  Outline  Head  from  Giovanni 
Sanzio,  with  Descriptive  Notice  by  Mr.  Layard  ;  a  Chromo-litliograpli  and  Outline  Head 
from  L.  da  Vinci,  and  Two  Wood  Engravings  from  Giotto. 

24,  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  August,  1860.  JOHN  NORTON,  Jlon.  Sec. 


The 


()UEEN  ELIZABETH’S  SCHOOL,  IPSWICH 

Vi  The  TRINITY  TERM  commences  on  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13th.  ' 

Boarders  return  on  the  previous  evening. 

LUSHER,  SURREY.— SCHOOL  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen 

J— ^  from  Eight  Years  old  and  upwards,  preparatory  to  the  Public  Schools,  the  Army, 
India,  and  other  Professions.  Drilling  and  Riding  (if  required)  under  the  direction  of  tl.o 
Head  Master.  SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  7th  SEPTEMBER.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Rev.  Charles  Clarke. 


QT.  AID  AN’S  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE, 

*3  BIRKENHEAD. 

Patron— His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

Principal— The,  Rev.  JOSEPH  BAYLEE. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  September  19th.  The  College  opens  on  the  17th. 
Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Principal. 

QUEENWOOD  COLLEGE,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants, 

Dunbridge  Station,  Salisbury  Branch,  S.W.R. 

GEORGE  EDMONDSON,  Principal. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics— Frederick  R.  Smith,  LL.D. 

Chemistry— Dr.  Henry  Debu8,  late  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  Professor  Bunsen, 
and  Chemical  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Marburg. 

Classics  uud  II istori/—  Daniel  Hughes,  M.A.  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Modern  Lang  napes  and  Foreign  Literature— Mr.  John  Haas,  from  M.  tie  Fellenberg’s 
Institution,  Hofvvyl,  Switzerland. 

German— Mr.  Nicholas  W egmuller,  from  M.  de  Fellenberg’s  Institution,  Hofvvyl, 
Switzerland. 

Practical  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c.— Mr.  Richard  P.  Wright. 

Drawing—  Mr.  Richard  P.  Weight. 

English— Mr.  Daniel  B.  Brightwell,  Mr.  Wm.  Trevor,  and  Mr.  Thornton  ‘Wilton. 
Music— Mr.  William  Cornwall. 

Medical  Attendant— L.  O.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.R.O.S.  and  L.R.C.P.,  Edinburgh. 

TERMS. 

For  Boys  under  Twelve  Years  of  age .  £45  per  Annum. 

,,  above  Twelve  and  under  Fifteen .  £55  „ 

„  above  Fifteen .  £05  „ 

Laundress  and  Sempstress,  £3  per  Annum  extra  (except  in  the  case  of  Two  or  moro 
Pupils  from  the  same  family,  when  this  charge  is  omitted). 

r^OYEKNMENT  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  and  of  SCIENCE 

VJ  APPLIED  to  the  ARTS. 

Director— Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session  1800-01.  which  w ill  commence  on  the  5th  October,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  giv eu 
1.  Chemistry— By  A.  W.  Hofmann.  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy— By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History. — By  T.  II.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

5-  Minfugl0Sy’}By  Waeington  w-  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

0.  Geology. — By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.— By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
s.  Physics.— By  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Binns. 

The  Fee  for  Matriculated  Students  (exclusive  of  the  Laboratories)  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20. 

Pupus  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School), 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Percy.  Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at,  £1,  £l  10s., 
and  £2  each.  Otlicers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining 
Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  Tickets  at  Reduced  Prices. 

*  Certificated  Schoolmasters  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  Reduced  Fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Exhibitions,  and  others  have 
also  been  established. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information,  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn- 
street,  London.  TRENHAM  REEKS,  JleuUtrur. 
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WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE. 

>  T  '|'|)0  INTRODUCTORY  VDDRKSS  of  the  SESSION  1860-61,  will  he  delivered  by 
Mr.  POWER,  on  MONDAY.  1st  OCTOBER,  at  Eight  p.m.,  and  after  the  Address  a  Conver¬ 


sazione  will  be  held  in  the  Board-room 


Dr.  F  i n c ham  and  Dr!  Reynolds.  Practical  Chemistry  -Dr.  M  aucet,  F.R.S.  Midwifery— 

^Clinical  ^Vrpoi ntmk x xs.— The  Offices  of  House  Physician  and  House  Surgeon  are 
oueu  to  competition  solely  amongst  Gentlemen  who  have  been  educated  at  tin1  Hospital, 
«nd  who  arc  qualified  to  practice.  They  are  appointed  without  the  payment  of  any  fee, 
and  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging  in  the  Hospital  free  of  expense.  They  hold  ollice 

1  Tho  Vntire  Course  of  Study  (including  Hospital  Practice  and  Lectures)  required  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  may  be  attended  on  payment  of 
Seventy -live  Guineas,  m  two  instalments.  Perpetual,  Eighty  Guineas.  Further  infor¬ 
mation'  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Power,  3,  Grosvenor-terrace,  Pimlico;  or 
to  F.  I.  Wilson,  Secretary  to  t lie  Westminster  Hospital. 


FNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,  ARMY,  &c.,  EXAMINA- 

I  TIONS.— Candidates  for  the  above  can  receive  advice  and  instruction  from  an  M.A. 
whose  Pupils  have  obtained  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  modern  times  during  the  last 
two  years  at  the  l.C.S.  Examinations.  The  best  masters  in  every  branch  of  education  are 
in  attendance,  and  the  house,  library,  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for 
rapid  progress  without  having  ^recourse  to  cramming.— Apply  to  Mr.  Sprange,  M.A., 
12,  Princes-square,  Bayswater,  W. _ _____ _ 

rpo  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS— PASSPORTS  and 

-1-  VISES  PROCURED,  without  personal  attendance,  by  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 
Agent  (Successor  to  Leigh  and  Co.).  407,  Strand.  N.B.— Circular  of  Instructions  Post  Free. 

rPO  LECTURERS  AND  OTHEES.— The  Advertiser  has  a 

l-  MS.  LECTURE  upon  the  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,  illus¬ 
trated  with  upwards  of  Forty  Life-size  Portraits,  arranged  in  military  groups,  and  repre¬ 
senting  striking  historical  incidents.  They  are  beautifully  painted  in  colours.  To  the 
amateur  or  professional  Lecturer  the  possession  of  this  Lecture  would  prove  a  great 
acquisition.  Terms,  Thirty -five  Guineas.— Address,  Box,  1,  P.O.,  Carlisle. 

TO  ATHENAEUMS  OR  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS.— 

JL  a  Gentleman  of  Academic  reputation,  who,  for  a  Benevolent  object,  has  recently 
given  a  Lecture  on  a  popular  subject  with  remarkable  success,  at  a  leading  Watering- 
place  near  London,  is  willing  to  deliver  it  again  for  the  Benefit  of  any  Literary  or 
Mechanics’ Institution  within  two  or  three  hours’  Railway  distance  from  Town.  Bond 
fide  answers  to  this  advertisement  will  be  met  with  the  utmost  candour,  the  Advertiser 
having  no  other  end  in  view  than  his  own  recreation,  while  contributing  to  the  intellectual 
entertainment  or  profit  of  others  at  this  holiday  season.— Address  C.  C.,  care  of  Charles 
Barker  and  Sons,  8,  Birchin-lane,  London. 

f‘innf)  — A  Capitalist  having  from  £500  to  £1000  at  com- 

I  \  "V"  V'  ♦  mand  may,  without  risk  or  trouble,  realize  an  income  of  from  £300  to 
£5u0  per  annum,  in  a  lucrative  monopoly,  free  from  risk.— Address  Mr.  F.  Surtees,  23, 
South-street,  Maiichestcr-sqnnre, _ 

1 J YDROPATHY. — THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

i  i-  ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  replete  with  every  comfort,  within  twenty 
minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 
The  latter  can  have  the  advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  The  site  is  unrivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 

[  I  YDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

J  "  Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
*'  Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine."  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  King. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

IGHT-BROAVN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest,  success  in  cases  of 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 

GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


L 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  equal  in  remedial  effects  to  a 
quart  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  far  the 
cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  _ 

Opinion  of  EDWIN  LANKESTEIt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  St.  George’s  Medical  School ,  Superintendent  of 
the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  &c.  &c. 

“  I  consider  that  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  this  Oil  are  secured  in  its  preparation 
by  the  personal  attention  of  so  good  a  Chemist  and  intelligent  a  Physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh, 
who  has  also  written  the  best  medical  treatise  on  the  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Hence  I  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  as  regards  genuineness  and  medicinal  efficacy. 

“8,  Savile-row,  W.,  1st  August,  1809.”  _____ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  Od.;  Pints,  4s.  Pd.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.dk  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

sole  consignees, 

_ ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. _ 

QTOVE  GRATES,  KITCHENERS,  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

^  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS.— An  unexampled  assortment  of 
well-constructed  Stove  Grates  in  line  cast,  Berlin  black,  steel  and  ormolu,  and  of  Fenders, 
Fire-Irons,  and  Chimney-Pieces,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at  EDWARDS.  SON,  and 
CO.’S  extensive  SHOW-ROOMS,  49,  Great  Marlborougli-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  exactly 
opposite  the  Conservatory  Entrance  to  the  Pantheon  Bazaar.  The  beautiful  l'orcelaiii 
Tile  Grates  in  great  variety,  from  2  to  50  guineas  each.  Edwards’  Smoke-Consuming 
Range  and  the  most  Improved  Kitcheners  of  all  sizes.  Warm  Baths  erected.  Illustrated 
Prospectuses  forwarded.  For  25  years  in  Poland-street  adjoining. 

T>  ED  steads!  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  propor¬ 
tionate  with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in 
this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from . 12s.  Gd.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  Od.  to  £0  os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderatcur)  from  .  0s.  0s.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods.  Dish-Covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Tea 
Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Heading,  Bed-room  Furniture,  &e.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Sixteen  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  and  3,  New  man -street;  and  4,  5,  and  6, 
Perry’a-place,  London.—  Established  1.820. 

fJOALS .-BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

w  price  is  now  20s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  hv 
them  to  her  Majesty.— hi,  Cornhill,  E.C.;  Purtleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C.: 
Eaton  Wharf,  Orosvemir-plqce,  Pimlico,  S.W.;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E. 


PLIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

,  COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardeners  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener ,  an  A  Field.  In  boxes.  Is.,  3s.,  10s.  0d.;  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  S.-edsim-n,  w l„,lcsale»f  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COM  PAN  Y  (Limited). 

]\TER\  O-AKIERIAL  ESSENCE,  prepared  only  by  Dr. 

. WM.  BATCH E LOUR,  M.R.C.S.K.  1836,  and  M.L.A.C.  1834.  It  strengthens  the 

,4-nlifv  /.I  t  iAnnn  p  uvariim  ..........  . i  ...  .  ■  .  .  .  > 


A  FINE  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  WHISKERS,  OR 

MOUSTACHE,  permanently  obtained  l.y  OLllRIDG H'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 
Which  prevents  the  hair  turninj?  ercy  and  the  first  application  causes  it  to  curl  beauti¬ 
fully.  frees  it  from  scurf,  stops  it  from  fallniK  . .11,  and  if  bald  nin  restores  it  asain  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Price  3s.  6d.,  0s.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.- Ask  for  “Oldridge’s 
Balm,  No,  22,  Yl ellington-street,  Strand,  \V ,C,  A 


1809. 

1WORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament. 


Head  Office — 04,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
London  Office  —  4.  New  Bank  Buildings,  LotiibuRY. 

Chairman  of  London  Board— SIR  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman. 
Banker-UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON. 

SOLICITOR— ALEXANDER  DOBIE,  Esq.,  Lancastcr-placc. 

Accumulated  Fund .  £1,031,464  0  0 

Annual  Revenue .  179,083  11  11 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

1800. 

POLICIES  EFFECTED  WITH  THIS  COMPANY  DURING  THE  PRESENT  YEAR 
WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SIX  YEARS’  BONUS  AT  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 


During  the  year  1S59,  605  Policies  were  issued,  Assuring  the  sum  of  £449,913  0  0 
Policies  are  by  arrangement  declared  free  from  all  restrictions. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  Policy-holders  Insured  on  the  Partici¬ 
pating  Scale. 

At  the  last  investigation,  3lst  December,  1858,  the  ascertained  Profit  on  the  business 
during  the  preceding  seven  years  amounted  to  £136,000. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  specially  called  to  the  Double  Insurance  System- 
Half  Premium  System— and  Assurance  and  Ann  city  System— lately  adopted  at  this 
Ollice.  For  full  particulars,  reference  is  made  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Company. 

No  extra  Premium  charged  lor  Members  of  Volunteer  Corps. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Company  Insure  against  Fire  most  descriptions  of  Property,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
Premium  corresponding  to  the  risk.  Rents  of  Buildings  also  Insured. 

Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  may  he  obtained  on  application  at  No.  4, 
New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  or  any  of  the  Agents  in  the  Country. 

4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  R.  STRACHAN,  Secretary. 

London,  March,  i860. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  ESTABLISHED  IN  1797. 

70,  Lombard-street,  City;  and  57,  Charing-cross,  Westminster. 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 
William  James  Lancaster,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

M.  Wyvill,  Jun.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


DIRECTORS. 

Octavius  E.  Coope,  Esq.  i 

William  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

John  Davis,  Esq. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Edward  Hawkins,  Jun.,  Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P.  | 

This  Company  offers  COMPLETE  SECURITY. 

MODERATE  RATES  of  Premium  with  Participation  in  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  Cent, 
of  the  Profits. 

LOW  RATES  without  Participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  in  connexion  with.  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Security,  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
£500. 

BONUS  OF  1SG1. 

ALL  POLICIES  effected  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1881,  on  the  Bonus  Scale  of  Premium,  will 
participate  in  the  next  Division  of  Profits. 

ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-L  l,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON— INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

FREDERICK  PATTI  SON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy -Chairman. 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  0.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  William  Cottam,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 


George  Field,  Esq. 

George  ilibbert.  Esq. 

Samuel  Ilibbert,  Esq. 

James  Gordon  Murdoch.  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  Tucker  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY.— The  assured  are  protected  from  the  liabilities  attaching  to  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  actually  in¬ 
vested,  one-third  in  Government  Securities,  and  the  remainder  in  first-class  debentures 
and  mortgages  in  Great  Britain. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  arc  assigned  to  policies  every  fifth 
year.  The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  liberal  allowance  is  made  on  the  surrender  of  a  policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

CLAIMS.— The  Company  has  disbursed  in  payment  or  claims  and  additions  upwards  of 

£1,500,000. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  he  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch  office, 
16,  Pall-mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

*,*  Service  allowed  in  Militia  and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

CONTINENTAL  WINE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

85,  GREAT  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

Wines  bought  of  the  growers  and  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 

Sherry,  19s.,  20s.,  24s.,  36s.,  48s. 

Port,  2os.,  24s.,  30s.,  -48s.,  60s. 

Claret,  22s.,  24s.,  30s.,  48s.,  00s. 

Hock,  24s.,  80S.,  30s. ,  54s.,  00s. 

Champagne,  32s.,  30s.,  42s. ,  50s.,  60s, 

French  Brandy  as  imported,  50s.,  55s. 

The  COMPANY’S  OWN  PORT  and  SHERRY,  24s. ,  highly  recommended. 


c 


Per  Dozen,  for  cash,  bottles  included, 
free  delivered  in  London,  and  Six 
Dozen  free  to  any  Station  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales. 


'A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  Gd.per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  9d.  „  Imperial  Half-pints. 

_ Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5^,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

UUY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 

'THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

J-  obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  Gd.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4tl.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  lod.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  poet  on  application. 

"DROWN  AND  POLSON’S  PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

preferred  to  the  best  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange. 
Cake,  &o..  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
states—"  This  is  siipi-nm-  to  anything  of  tlm  kind  know  n.”  Paisley  and  London. 

SAUCES.— CONNOISSEURS  HAVE  PRONOUNCED 

TEA  and  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE” 

one  of  the  best  additions  to  Soup,  Fish,  Joints,  and  Game.  The  large  and  increasing 
demand  has  caused  unprincipled  traders  to  manufacture  a  spurious  article;  but  the 
“GENUINE”  all  bear  Lea  and  Perrins’  name  011  Bottle,  Label,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London,  and  all  respectable  Oilmen  and  Grocers. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. 


CHIOS SE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

'-s  Majesty,  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  TART  FRUITS,  and  other 
Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
wholesomeness  and  purity.  C.  and  B.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  high  honour  of 
supplying  Her  Majesty’s  Table  with  their  Manufactures.  A  few  of  the  articles  most  highly 
recommended  are  Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description.  Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence 
of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce.  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater 
Pastes,  Strasbourg  and  other  Potted  Moats,  Calf’s-foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  fur  table 
use,  M.  Soyer’s  Sauces,  Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce, 
iimd  Payne’s  Royal  Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen,  Grocers,  &c., 
and  wholesale  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 
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GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

I1  -U  be*  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  he  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows — e.g.. Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 


TTCCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

j  Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  &c.  —  Gothic  Paper- 

i;  hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
»  application. 

HARLAND  AND  FISHER,  88,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


(TJ-EOLOGY  and  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections’ 

I  which  greatly  facilit  ate  the  study  of  these  interesting  b  ranchos'  of  Science,  can  bo 

!  had  at  2  .  5,  10,  20,  60,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  TENNANT,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty, 
140,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books.  &c. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 


H. 


J.  and  D.  NICOLE’S  ESTABLISHMENTS 

GENTLEMANLY  and  MODERATE-PRICED  CLOTHING. 

REGENT  STREET,  CORNHILL,  and  MANCHESTER. 


for 


THE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114, 110, 118, 120,  REGENT  STREET,  W. ;  22,  CORNHILL,  E.C. ; 
and  10,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. 


CLOTHING  for  YOUTH.— The  Nickerbocker,  the  Highland 

Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  it  Cheval, 
with  much  novelty  and  general  excellence,  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  144,  Regout-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment. 


VISITORS  to  the  SEASIDE  and  TOURISTS  will  find 

▼  much  ease  and  comfort  in  the  NEUTRAL-COLOURED  LOOSE  COAT,  fastened  by 
one  or  more  buttons,  with  Trousers  and  Vest,  all  of  one  material,  as  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  of  Regent-street  and  Cornhill.  They  recommend  also  a  Black  Velvet 
Coat,  and  for  gentlemen  seeking  a  kind  of  half-dress  morning  coat  a  tine  black  cloth  is 
specially  prepared.  This  garment  is  edged  with  braid  and  cut  somewhat  as  a  riding-coat, 
and  is  getting  into  general  use. 


OUTFITS  FOR  INDIA.— THRESHER  and  GLENNY 

(next  door  to  Somerset  House),  Strand,  the  original  and  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS,  India  Tweed  Suits,  Kashmir  Flannel 
Shirts,  and  Waterproof  Trunks.— N.B.  Lists  of  .the  necessary  outfit  for  every  appointment, 
with  prices  of  each  article,  will  he  forwarded  on  application. 


GHIRTS.— UNEQUALLED  for  QUALITY  and  accuracy  of 

^  (It.  Sizes  or  measures  registered  for  future  Orders;  and  FAMILY  HOSIERY  in 
STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  VESTS  and  DRAWERS  of  the  best  descriptions  and  newest  styles 
in  every  material  for  the  season. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CELLING  OFF.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

CASES,  &c.— Messrs.  BRIGGS  offer  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  extensive  alterations  which  will  he  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  and  Writing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Travelling 
Bags,  Work  Boxes,  .Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  &c.  &c.  Also,  an  Elegaut  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  &c. 

27,  Piccadilly,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall.  Established  Forty  Y’ears. 


WEDDING  and  birthday  presents  — 

'  *  H.  RODRIGUES,  42,  PICCADILLY,  invites  attention  to  his  elegant  Stock  of 
TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS,  fitted  complete,  DRESSING  CASES,  Writing  Cases, 
DESPATCH  BOXES.  Jewel  Cases,  RETICULE  and  CARRIAGE  BAGS  in  great  variety. 
MEDI  EVAL  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  CASES,  BLOTTING  BOOKS,  and  INKSTANDS 
an  suite;  Scent  Caskets,  Etui  Cases,  eases  of  choice  Cutlery,  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove 
Boxes.  The  new  PATENT  SELF-CLOSING  BOOK-SLIDE;  also  a  choice  variety  of 
ELEGANCIES  and  NOVELTIES  suitable  for  PRESENTATION  too  various  to  enumerate, 
to  be  bad  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  W.,  two  doors  from  Sackville-strcet. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Elate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Ivory  handles . 

£0 

13 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

£1 

15 

0 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto . . . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

(1 

l  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

Complete  Service  . 

£2 

0 

0 

£3 

0 

6 

£5 

2 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 

These  Table  Knives  are  guaranteed  the  best  sold  in  London,  at  the  prices  charged.  They 
are  made  from  the  very  host,  steel,  and  the  handles  are  so  secured  that  they  cannot  become 
loose  in  hot  water.  It  is  in  consequence  of  Messrs.  Mappin  and  Co.  being  manufacturers, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  their  Table  Knives  at  such  unprecedented  low  prices. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  RAZORS,  PENKNIVES,  SPORTSMEN’S  KNIVES, 
and  SCISSORS  will  be  found  on  trial  to  he  unequalled. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 

Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery"  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


'THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  Post  Free,  7s.  6d.  per  Quarter ; 

J-  and  all  Newspapers  on  the  lowest  terms.  A  List  gratis  on  application.  BOOKS  sup¬ 
plied  at  TEN  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT,  and  sent  carriage  or  POST  FREE.  P.O.  Orders 
payable  at  the  Strand  Office. 

Edward  Thompson,  Publisher  and  News  Agent,  S,  Burleigh -street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TJOOK  SOCIETIES,  TOWN  and  VILLAGE  LIBRARIES. 

-L'  and  READING  ROOMS,  in  every  part  of  the  Country,  are  supplied  from  MUDIE’S 
SELECT  LIBRARY  with  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS,  ON  HIRE. 

Terms  of  Subscription  .-—Fifteen  Volumes  at  One  Time  (all  New),  Five  Guineas 
per  Annum,  and  Tnree  Volumes  for  every  additional  Guinea.  Commencing  at  any  date. 

The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  he  given  to  every  Work  of  general  interest 
in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel,  and  the  Higher  Class  of 
Fiction. 

The  present  rate  of  increase  exceeds  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Volumes 
per  Annum,  consisting  chiefly  of  Works  of  permanent  interest  and  value. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

509,  510,  and  511,  New  Oxford-street,  and  20,  21,  and  22,  Museum-street,  London ; 

74  and  70,  Cross-street,  Manchester ;  and  45,  New-street,  Birmingham. 


HAVET’S  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONS  AND  READINGS. 

Now  ready,  300  Octavo  pages,  5s.  01. 

TTRENCH  STUDIES :  comprehending  CONVERSATIONS 

J-  on  all  the  Ordinary  Topics  of  Life;  EXERCISES  to  be  done  at  sight;  and  READING 
LESSONS  from  Standard  French  Writers  ■,  the  whole  arranged  on  an  entirely  New  Plan. 
By  Alfred  Havet,  Author  of  “The  Complete  French  Class  Book,”  &c. 

London:  W.  ALLAN;  DULAuandCo. ;  Simpkin  and  Co. 

Edinburgh:  Seton  and  Mackenzie;  Williams  and  Norgate. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FINAL  CAUSES  OF  THE 

SEXUALITY  OF  PLANTS,  with  particular  Reference  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  Work 
“On  the  Origin  of  Species.”  By  Charles  Daubeny,  M.I).,  F.R.S.,  &c.;  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London:  J.  II.  and  JAS.  Parker. 

And  by  Henry  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

'THE  TRUE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ADJECTIVES 

AND  ADVERBS,  fully  Explained  by  Five  Rules,  and  Illustrated  by  Six  Hundred 
Examples  (Four  Hundred  English,  and  Two  Hundred  French  and  Latin),  like  those:— 
“  He  lived  happy,”  and  “  He  lived  happily”—”  He  grows  visible,”  and  “  He  grows  visibly”— 
“Ho  appears  slow,”  and  “He  appears  slowly’’— “  He  rested  calm,”  and  “He  rested 
calmly.”  By  the  Rev.  John  Fander. 

London;  David  Nutt,  270,  Strand, 


ERASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER,  2s.  6d. 

CONTAINS  : 

Ida  Conway :  a  Tale.  By  J.  M.  C.  Chapters  I.  and  II. 

Hymns  and  Hymn-Tunes  for  Congregational  Worship.  By  a  Manchester  Man. 

A  Story  of  1848-9.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori.” 

The  Propensities,  according  to  Phrenology,  Examined.  By  Alexander  Bain. 
Kingsley’s  “  Miscellanies.” 

Gryll  Grange.  By  the  Author  of  “  Headlong  Hall.”  Chapters  XXII.  to  XXVI. 

The  New  Forest. 

Conversations  at  Athens  on  Local  Topics. 

France  and  Paris  Forty,  Thirty,  and  Twenty  Years  Ago.  By  a  Man  on  the  Shady 
Side  of  Fifty, 

Frankfort. 

Chronicle  of  Current  History. 

Loudon  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


]\/TACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  David  Masson. 

No.  XI.  (for  SEPTEMBER,  lSOo),  will  he  ready  next  week.'  Price  One  Shilling. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  The  Future  of  Europe  Foretold  in  History.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 

II.  The  Life  and  Poetry  of  Shelley.  By  the  Editor. 

III.  The  Revelation  :  a  Sequel  to  '‘The  Mystery.”  By  Orwell. 

IV.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Chaps.  26  and  27. 

V.  Kyloe  Jock  and  the  Weird  of  Wanton  Walls.  By  George  Cupples, 

VI.  Priam  and  Hecuba. 

VII.  New  Books  of  Sport  and  Natural  History.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

VIII.  At  the  Seaside. 

IX.  Volunteering,  Past  and  Present.  By  John  Martineau. 

X.  Hints  on  Proposals.  By  an  Experienced  Chaperone. 

XI.  The  Eclipse  Expedition  to  Spain.  By  Professor  Polo,  F.R.A.S. 

XII.  The  Two  Budgets  of  1SG0.  By  W.  A.  Porter. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers ,  Newsmen,  and  at  the  Railway  Stations. 

'THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  IX.  (for  Septembee). 

J-  will  he  published  on  MONDAY,  the  27th  instant,  prico  One  Shilling,  with  Two 
Illustrations. 

contents: 

The  Four  Georges:  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals,  Court,  and  Town  Life. 

(With  an  Illustration.)  III.— George  the  Third. 

“Unto  this  Last.”  II.— The  Veins  of  Wealth. 

Fate  and  a  Heart. 

Framley  Parsonage. 

Chapter  XXV.— Non-Impulsive. 

„  XXVI.— Impulsive. 

,,  XXVII.— South  Audley-street. 

Physiological  Riddles.  III.— Living  Forms. 

Thieves  and  Thieving. 

Luxury. 

William  Hogarth;  Painter,  Engraver,  and  Philosopher.  Essays  on  the  Man, 
the  Work,  and  the  Time.  VIII.— The  Shadow  of  the  Forty-five. 

The  Druses  and  the  Maronites.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Roundabout  Papers.  No.  7.— Tunbridge  Toys. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


THE  ENGLISH  WOMAN’S  JOUENAL. 

-1-  SEPTEMBER  1st,  I860.  Price  Is. 

Contents:— The  Opinions  of  John  Stuart  Mill— Madame  de  Girardin— Algiers— On  a 
Death  Bed:  a  Poem— Notes  on  Bycways— The  Deakin  Institute— Sanitary  Lecture- 
Notices  of  Books— Open  Council— Passing  Events. 

London:  Published  by  the  English  Woman’s  Journal  Company  (Limited),  at  their 
Olfice,  19,  Langham-plaoe,  Regent- street,  W.;  and  for  the  Company  by  W.  Kent  and  Co. 
(late  piper,  Stephenson, and Spi \*  1  ,  Paternoster-row. 

THE  ART- JOURNAL  for  SEPTEMBER  (price  2s.  6d.) 

J-  contains  :—“  The  Children  of  George  III.,”  by  Copley,  in  the  Royal  Collection;  and 
“  The  Burial  of  Wilkie,”  by  Turner,  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  Sculpture  is  “Preparing 
for  the  Bath,”  after  J.  Gibson,  lt.A. 

The  Literary  Contributions  include : — 

Rome,  and  her  Works  of  Art.  Part  IX.  Raft’aelle— No.  4.  By  J.  Dafforne. 

Illustrated. 

The  Art-Season. 

Natural  History.  Illustrated. 

The  Hudson.  Part  VIII.  By  B.  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Companion  Guide  (by  Railway)  in  South  Wales,  Part  IX.  By  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Illustrated. 

The  Luther  Monument.  Illustrated. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence.  By  the  late  E.  V.  ltippingille.  &c.  &c. 

Virtue  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day,  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  OLYNTHIAOS  OF  DEMOSTHENES.  Edited  by 

J-  the  Rev.  Henry  Mu s grave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  of  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  5s. 

A  MANUAL  of  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  7s.  fid. 

ELEMENTARY  EXERCISES  in  GREEK  PROSE  Com¬ 

position.  4s.  Gd. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

“OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENCES.” 

Just  published, 

TETTERS  BY  VIGIL. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 

London :  W.  Houghton,  162,  New  Bond-street. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  QUADRUPEDS  AND  REPTILES 

OF  EUROPE,  with  Descriptions  of  all  the  Species.  By  Lord  Clermont.  Post  8vo,7s. 
John  Van  Voorst,  l,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day  is  published,  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Lithographs  and  Woodcuts, 

8vo,  One  Guinea, 

GATHERINGS  of  a  NATURALIST  in  AUSTRALASIA  : 

VJ  being  Observations  principally  on  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  New 
South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  some  of  the  Austral  Islands.  By  George  Bennett, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  &c. 

John  Van  Voorst,  l,  Paternoster-row. 


In  Small  8vo,  price  2s. 

TNITIA  SACRA :  Instruction  for  Adults  in  tbe  Doctrine  and 

J-  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Riadore,  M.A.,  Dom.  Chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G. 

_ Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. _ 

NEW  VOLUME,  PARLOUR  LIBRARY. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  fancy  boards, 

MARY  ROCK ;  or,  Adventures  in  Texas.  By  Percy  B.  St. 

John,  Author  of  “  The  Arctic  Crusoe,”  “  Amy  Moss,”  &c.,  forming  Vol.  218  of  this 
popular  Series. 

London  :  C.  II.  Clarke,  13,  Paternoster-row. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  I.  W.  Bradley, 

la  B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  is. 

Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbonc-place,  London,  W. ;  and  all 
Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colounnen. 


This  day  is  published,  Three  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  price  £1 11s.  Gd. 

A  NCIENT  DANISH  BALLADS.  Translated  from  the 

LA  Originals,  with  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  R.  C.  Alexander  Prior,  M.D. 
Williams  and  Norgate,  it,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London; 

and  20,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh.  _ _ 


Now  ready,  price  30s.  bound  in  cloth, 

JJRITISn  AND  FOREIGN  STATE  PAPERS,  Vol.  34, 

1  '  for  the  Years  1845-40.  Compiled  by  the  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers,  Foreign 


Office. 


N.B,— All  the  previous  Volumes  which  have  been  issued  can  now  bo  had,  price  30s.  each 
James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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NEW  SPOUTING  NOVEL. 

In  Post  Svo,  price  5s.  clotli, 

THE  TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS;  or,  a  Moor  in 

JL  Scotland.  With  lante  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton 
This  interesting  volume  shows  how  Mr.  Bmey  ami  Mr  Fribhles,  two  gentlemen 
about  town.”  were  induce  1  to  ”  tnk  a  mnir,  u  hot  happened  to  them  tn  consequence,  how 
they  met  with  Captain  Downey,  and  profited  thereby,  their  sporting  adventures  and 
diverting  incidents. 

London :  ItotiTLEDGit,  Wabne,  and  RorTLEDGr.,  Parringdon-street. 


PETTISH  BUTTERFLIES.  By 

T svo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. 


COUNTRY  AND  SEA-SIDE  BOOKS. 

W.  S.  Coleman. 


Fcap. 


oun  WOODLANDS.  HEATHS,  nud  HEDGES.  By  W.  S.  COLEMAN.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth. 
Illustrated,  3s.  fid. 

RF\Cn  RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  SEA-SIDE  PEBBLES  AND  CRYSTALS.  By  J. 
G.  Fr  vncis.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Square  12mo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

COUNTRY  BOOK.  By  William  Howitt.  With  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

WILD  FLOWERS.  By  Dr.  Spencer  THOMSON.  Coloured  Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  Od. 

WALTON  and  COTTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER.  By  Ephemera.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  2s.  GcL 

MILLER’S  (THOMAS)  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

VILLAGE  MUSEUM.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hoare.  Fcap.,  sewed,  fid. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


L0T 


4. 


POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

In  Square  12mo,  price  7s.  fid.  each,  cloth  gilt. 

Even/  Volume  Illustrated  with  Twenty  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates, 

'ELL  REEVE’S  POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

13.  The  Aquarium.  G.  B.  Sowerhy,  F.L.S. 

14.  The  Mollusca.  Mary  Roberts. 

15.  Garden  Botany.  A.  Catlow. 

10.  Economic  Botany.  Archer. 

17.  British  Ferns.  T.  Moore, 
is.  British  Lichens.  Lindsay. 

19.  Physical  Geology.  J.  B.  Jukes. 

20.  Zoophytes.  Dr.  Landsborougli. 

21.  British  Entomology.  M.  E.  Catlow. 

22.  Birds.  Adam  White. 

23.  Scripture  Zoology.  M,  E.  Catlow. 

24.  The  Woodlands.  Mary  Roberts. 


1.  British  Birds’  Eggs,  Laishley, 

2.  British  Crustacea.  Adam  Whito. 

3.  Greenhouse  Botany.  Catlow. 

Field  Botany.  A,  Catlow. 

.  Geography  of  Plants.  Edited  hy  Dr 
Daubeny. 

0.  British  Mosses.  It.  M.  Stark. 

7.  Palms.  Dr.  B.  Seemanu,  F.L.S, 
s.  British  Sea-weeds.  Dr.  Landsborougli. 

British  Conchology.  G.  B,  Sowerhy. 

10.  British  Ornithology.  Gosse, 

11.  Mammalia.  Adam  Whito. 

13,  Mineralogy.  II.  Sowerhy. 

London :  Routledge,  'Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


O 


CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID’S  NEW  WORK. 

In  Foap.  Svo,  price  5s.,  cloth  extra, 

DD  MEN  :  a  Description  of  many  Singular  Races  of  Man, 

their  Habits,  Customs,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Zwecker. 

Also,  New  Editions  of 

THE  BOY  HUNTERS.  I  THE  DESERT  HOME. 

THE  FOREST  EXILES.  THE  YOUNG  YAGERS. 

THE  BUSH  BOYS.  I  THE  YOUNG  VOYAGERS. 

THE  BOY  TAR. 

“Of  all  living  writers,  commend  us  above  all  to  Mayne  Reid  as  a  writer  for  boys.”— 
JV onco  n form  is  t. 

Loudon:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1  AM'S  FABLES.  With  126  beautiful  Engravings  by  William 


G 


Harvey.  Finely  printed.  One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MITCHELL’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Revised  and  Edited  by  TOMLINSON.  With 
Coloured  illustrations.  One  Vol.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s,  Od. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ONE  PSALM  AND  HYMN  TUNES.  Edited  by.C.  H.  PuRDAY. 
Square  Royal,  cloth  limp,  Is. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  UNIVERSAL  METRICAL  PSALMODY  AND  HYMNAL,  040  Hymns 
with  101  Tunes.  Square  Royal,  clol.li  limp,  2s. 

PROFESSOR  ANSTEI)  ON  THE  EARTH  AND  OCEAN ;  or,  Geological ‘Gossip.  One 
Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street, 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  prioe  6s.  cloth, 

pOEMS.  By  Archer  Gurney.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts.  


Now  ready,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  Od.  cloth. 


THE  GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  READING-LESSON 

J-  BOOKS,  for  all  Classes  of  English  Schools :  Book  the  Sjscohd,  being  the  third  in 
order  of  publication. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. _ 

GRECIAN  HISTORY  FROM  PLUTARCH’S  LIVES. 

Just  published,  in  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  44  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  6s,  cloth, 

GREEK  HISTORY  from  THEMISTOCLES  to 

VJI  ALEXANDER,  in  a  Series  of  Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H. 
Clough,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  DR.  MOREHEAD’S  WORK  ON  THE 
DISEASES  OF  INDIA. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

rjLINICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  DISEASE  IN  INDIA. 

Vy  By  Charles  Morehead,  M.D.,  Principal  of  Grant  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital,  &c.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  Svo,  price  12s.  doth, 

T?  FEME  NT  ARY  EXAMPLES  IN  PRACTICAL 

-*~J  MECHANICS,  comprising  copious  Explanations  and  Proofs  of  the  Fundamental 
Propositions.  By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Twisden,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Stall'  College. 

London :  Longman.  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

ETON  GREEK  GRAMMAR  IN  ENGLISH. 

Just  published.  New  Edition,  12mo,  4s.  cloth, 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  as  formerly 

A  Used  in  the  Royal  College  at  Eton,  literally  Translated  into  English,  with  the  Notes. 
By  tlie  Rev.  H.  J.  Tayler,  B.D. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

CRABB’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES.— TENTH  EDITION. 

TT  NGLISH  SYNONYMES  EXPLAINED  ;  in  Alphabetical 

Order  :  with  Copious  Illustrations  and  Examples,  drawn  from  the  best  Writers.  To 
which  is  added,  an  Index  to  the  Words.  By  George  Ceabb,  A.M.  Tenth  Edition.  Svo, 
15s.  cloth. 

_ London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  6d. 

f  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FOR  .JUNIOR 

'  CLASSES  IN  SCHOOLS;  or,  a  First  Book  for  Pupils  preparing  for  Public  Exami¬ 
nations.  By  Robert  Ross,  Lecturer  on  History,  Normal  College,  Cheltenham. 

Also,  hy  the  same  Author, 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STUART  PERIOD  OF 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  with  Examination  Questions,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  Os. 

“  Carefully  and  judiciously  put  together.” — Athenaeum. 

_ London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. _ 

ELLIS’  EXERCISES,  BY  REV.  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

A  COLLECTION  of  ENGLISH  EXERCISES.  Translated 

-L-*-  irom  the  Writings  of  Cicero,  for  Schoolboys  to  Re-translate  into  Latin;  and 
adapted  to  the  prmcii/al  Rules  m  the  Eton  Syntax,  with  occasional  References  to  other 
Grammars.  By  W.  Ellis,  M.A.  Revised  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A. 
Twenty -third  Edition,  corrected.  12mo,  3s.  0d.  roan. 

A  KEY  to  the  Second  and  Third  Parts,  with  References  to  the  Original.  12mo,  3s.  cloth. 


Houlston 
Hall  and  Co. 


13,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  HEW  WORKS. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  AMOOR, 

J-  and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA; 
with  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis,  and  the  Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz 
Touzemtz,  Goldi.  and  G<?l.vaks.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
“Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedicated  by  permission  1<»  Her  Majesty.  With  Eighty  - 
three  Illustrations  and  Map,  by  Arrowsmith,  i!2  2s.  elegantly  bound. 

“A  noble  work.  The  entire  volume  is  admirable  for  its  spirit,  unexaggerated  tone,  and 
the  mass  of  fresh  materials  by  which  this  really  new  world  is  made  accessible  to  ns. 
Mr.  Atkinson  takes  rank  with  the  most  flaring  of  explorers,  and,  as  a  writer,  is  scarcely 
to  he  surpassed  for  lucidity,  picturesqueness,  and  power.” — Athenceu m. 

A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  MEER  ALI 

-L  MOORAD,  with  WILD  SPORTS  in  the  VALLEY  of  the  INDUS.  By  Capt.  Langley, 
late  Madras  Cavalry.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

“A  valuable  work,  containing  much  useful  information.”— Library  Gazette. 

“There  is  abundance  of  cheerful  and  entertaining  gossip  in  these  volumes,  which  are 
unaffectedly  writte n. ' A  t hence u  m . 

rPHE  OLD  JUDGE.  By  Sam  Slick.  Forming  Vol.  XII. 

J-  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 
Price  5s.  hound  and  illustrated. 

“  The  present  work  of  Judge  Haliburton  is  quite  equal  to  liis  first.  Every  page  is  alive 
with  rapid,  fresh  sketches  of  character,  droll,  quaint,  racy  sayings,  good-humoured  jokes, 
and  capitally  told  anecdotes.”— iCliro7iicle. 


MIGHT 

E*  Three  Vols. 


TIIE  HEW  NOVELS,  NOW  BEADY. 

AND  DAY.  By  tbe  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile. 


“  A  capital  novel.  The  style  of  the  book  is  full  of  animation,  and  we  do  not  know  when 
we  have  read  a  more  amusing  novel.” — John  Bull. 


T 


HE  ROAD  TO  HONOUR,  Three  Volumes. 


HIGH  CHURCH.  Two  Volumes. 

J-JL  <*  tjjigjk  church’  is  an  excellent  novel— excellent  alike  in  design  and  execution.  It 
is  interesting,  and  the  opinions  it  contains  are  marked  with  justice  and  good  sense.  We 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  good  influence  of  this  work  will  not  ceaso  when  the  book  is 
closed.  The  novel  is  one  that  we  cordially  recommend.” — Athenaeum . 

TJOND  AND  FREE.  By  the  Author  of  “Caste,”  &c. 

“A  clever  and  interesting  novel.  It  has  great  power,  and  the  story  is  well  sus¬ 
tained.”—  Literary  Gazette. 

(OARSTONE  RECTORY.  By  George  Graham.  Three  Vols. 

(Just  ready.) 

50,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 


Just  published, 

MIRIAM  MAY :  a  Romance  of  Real  Life.  Fourth  Edition. 

10s.  6d. 

“The  talk  of  the  season.” — Morning  Post. 

THE  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WOLFF, 

the  Bokhara  Missionary.  Second  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  18s. 

THE  HUNTING  GROUNDS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

By  the  Old  Shekarry.  Second  Edition.  21s. 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AGNES  HOME. 

One  Vol.,  10s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA.  One  Yob,  10s.  6d. 

Illustrated. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET, 
HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS  TO  BE 
PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  BENTLEY  NEXT  WEEK. 
- ♦> - 

LORD  DUNDONALD’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Vol.  II., 

8vo,  with  Charts,  14s. 

THE  SEMI-ATTACHED  COUPLE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Semi-Detached  House.”  Two  Vols.,  2ls. 

hi. 

THE  CORSAIR  AND  HIS  CONQUEROR:  a  Tour  in 

Algeria.  By  Heney  E.  Pope.  Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OE  ITALY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.” 

Cheaper  Edition.  Small  Svo,  3s.  fid. 

LIVES  OE  THE  ITALIAN*  POETS.  By  Dr.  Stubbing. 

Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SALAD  FOR  THE  SOCIAL.  By  the  Author  of  “  Salad  for 

the  Solitary.”  New  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d. 

ERIN  -  GO  -  BE  AGH  :  Stories  of  Irish  Life.  By  W.  H. 

Maxwell,  Author  of  “  Stories  of  Waterloo.”  With  Illustrated  Cover.  Price  2s. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


In  Five  Parts,  6s.  each  Part, 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  SKETCHES  IN  THE  HOLY 

J-  LAND.  By  Conway'  Shipley,  Esq.  Parts  IV.  and  V.  now  ready. 

Part  IV.— The  Temple  Area,  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  Church  of  the  Presentation,  Jeru¬ 
salem.— Tlie  Jordan:  The  Traditional  Site  of  tlie  Baptism  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  — Ecce 
Homo  Arch,  Via  Dolorosa,  Jerusalem.— The  Convent  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  Church  of 
S.  Helena,  Bethlehem. 

Part  V.— The  Sea  of  Galilee—  S.  Mary’s  Tomb,  Jerusalem.— The  Mosque  of  the  Tomb  of 
Abner,  Hebron.— The  Port  and  Castle,  Beyrout. 

London :  Photographed  by  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield. 

Published  by  Joseph  Masters,  Alderagate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. 


In  One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  7s.  Od. 


fTISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  First  Invasion  to 

-L-L  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford,  Northampton¬ 
shire.  New  Edition. 

“One  of  the  first  efforts  to  be  of  service  to  the  Chur  oh  in  this  respect— written  in  a 
masculine,  vigorous,  classic  style,  admirably  adapted  for  the  perusal  aiul  instruction  of 
the  young  f— Christian  Remembrancer. 

London ;  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate- street,  and  New  Bond- street. 


August  25,  I860.] 
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“THE  FIELD”  CHEW  OH  THE  CLYDE. 


THE  CHRONICLE  OF  “  THE  FIELD”  CRUISE 

Will  be  commenced  in  tile  Number  for  SEPTEMBER  1st, 

With  Portraits  of  the  Crew,  and  other  Illustrations. 

To  be  continued  Weekly. 

Price  Sixpence,  or  a  Copy  for  Seven  Stamps,  from  the  Office,  3 10,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CONTINENT,  &c. 

- O - 

HANDBOOK  —  TRAVEL  TALK,  in  English,  French, 

Italian,  and  German.  l8mo,  3s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  GERMANY.  Holland,  Belgium, 

l’BUSSIA,  AND  THE  RHINE  TO  SWITZERLAND.  Map.  Post  8VO,  10s. 

HANDBOOK-SOUTH  GERMANY.  The  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 

Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Map.  Postsvo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND.  The  Airs  of  Savoy  and 

PIEDMONT.  Maps.  P0St8V0,  OS. 

HANDBOOK  —  FRANCE.  Normandy,  Brittany,  the 

French  Alps,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Maps.  Two  VoSs. 
Post  8vo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK — SPAIN.  Andalusia,  Ronda,  Grenada.  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Gallicia,  the  Basques,  Arragon,  &c.  Maps.  TwoVols.  Postsvo,  30s. 

HANDBOOK — PORTUGAL.  Lisbon,  &c.  Map.  PostSvo,  9s. 
HANDBOOK — CENTRAL  ITALY.  South  Tuscany,  and 

the  Papal  States.  Map.  Post  8vo,  7s. 

HANDBOOK  -  ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  Map. 

Post  Svo,  9s. 

HANDBOOK  — NORTH  ITALY.  Sardinia,  Lombardy, 

Florence,  Venice,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Lucca,  and  Tuscany,  as  far 
as  THE  Val  d’Arno.  Maps.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY.  The  Two  Sicilies,  Naples, 

Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  Ac.  Maps.  1’ostSvo,  loe. 

HANDBOOK  — ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING. 

Woodcuts.  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  30s. 

HANDBOOK — EGYPT.  The  Nile,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 

and  Thebes.  Map.  Post  Svo,  15s. 

HANDBOOK — SYRIA.  PALESTINE.  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 

Edom.  Syrian  Desert,  &c.  Maps.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  21s. 

HANDBOOK- BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS.  Map.  Two 

Vols.  Post  8vo,  24s. 

HANDBOOK — GREECE.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Albania, 

Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  Maps.  Post  8vo,  15s. 


Crown  8vo,  5s. 

ALBERT  SMITH’S 

WILD  OATS  AND  DEAD  LEAVES. 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 

FROM  DAY-TIME  TO  HOPPING. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.” 

Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

LEAVES  EROM  THE  OLIVE  MOUNT: 

POEMS. 

By  CATHERINE  FRANCES  B.  MACREADY. 

Post  8vo,  9s. 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WREKIN. 

By  WALTER  WHITE, 

Author  of  “A  Month  in  Yorkshire,”  &c. 

Folio  New  and  Enlarged  Maps,  half-bound,  24s. 

HALE’S  COUNTY  ATLAS. 

With  all  the  Hallways  accurately  laid  clown,  and  the 
Boundaries  Coloured. 

An  Edition,  with  Smaller  Maps,  may  be  had,  in  Octavo,  roan  tuclc,  10 s.  6 d. 


September  1st,  No.  X.,  price  Is. 

ONE  O  E  T  IT  E  M. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

This  day,  in  One  Vol.,  with  Facsimiles  and  Illustration, 

THE  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 

MS.  CHAELES  READE’S  NEW  WORK. 

TRUBNEE  AND  CO.,  PATEENOSTEE  EOW. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  MONDAY,  THE  27TH  INST. 


HANDBOOK— DENMARK.  Noe  way  and  Sweden.  Maps. 

Post  8vo,  15s. 

HANDBOOK — RUSSIA.  Finland  and  Iceland.  Maps. 

Post  8vo,  12s.  _ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NEW  BOOKS  TO  ASK  FOR  AT  CLUBS  &  LIBRARIES. 


By  Wilicie  Collins,  Esq.  Three 


NOVELS.  — 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

Vols.  Post  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “  FROLIC.”  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Esq. 

Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

RIGHT  AT  LAST.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of  “Mary  Barton.” 

One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6cL 

EL  FUREIDIS:  a  Tale  of  the  Christian  Settlements  in  Syria.  By 
the  Author  of  “The  Lamplighter.”  TwoVols.  Post  8vo,  10s.  (Also,  this  day,  a 
Popular  Edition,  2s.  6d.) 

THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE.  By  Oliver 
Wejtdall  Holmes,  Author  of  ”  The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table.’*  i2mo,  6s. 

TRAVELS  AND  HISTORY. 

A  JOURNEY  INTO  THE  BACK  COUNTRY;  including  an  Explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  Author  of 
“  A  Journey  into  the  Slave  States.”  One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  8s.  Gd.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  COTTAGES  OF  THE  ALPS;  or,  Life  and  Manners  in  Switzer- 

Jand.  By  A  Lady.  With  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  By  Parke  Godwin.  Vol.  I., 

Ancient  Gaul.  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  A  PREACHER’S  LIFE  IN  THE  BACKWOODS. 

By  W.  II.  Milburn,  Author  of  “Rille,  Axe,  and  Saddle-Bags.”  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth,  4s.  Od. 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

ARCHAIA ;  or,  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony  and  Natural  History  of  the 

Hebrew  Scriptures.  By  Professor  Dawson.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  0d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Hon. 
George  P.  Marsh,  late  United  States  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  8vo, 
cloth,  16s. 

COAL,  COKE,  AND  COALFIELDS.  By  W.  Foedyce,  Author  of 

“A  History  of  Durham.”  Imperial  4to.  Numerous  Plates.  [Shortly. 

THE  LIFE,  TRAVELS,  AND  BOOKS  OF  ALEXANDER  VON 
HUMBOLDT.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  With  an  Original  Portrait.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  Hs.  Gd. 

Invaluable  to  all  Headers. — Now  ready,  Part  VI.  THE  INDEX  TO 
CURRENT  LITERATURE  :  showing  What  is  Written  on  any  given  Subject,  and 
>\  here  to  Find  it.  By  Sampson  Low.  Subscription,  post  froe,  4s.  4d.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO.,  47,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


This  day,  Two  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  21s. 

SPEECHES  in  PARLIAMENT  and  MISCELLANEOUS 

M  P  WR1TINGS  0F  THE  LATE  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  ESQ.  Edited  by  Lord  Lovaine, 

“  'I  lie  speeches,  dating  from  1847,  are  brilliant,  original,  and  entirely  unaffected  by  ordi¬ 
nary  prejudices  and  conventionalities.  In  many  instances  they  must  have  been ‘beside 
'  .  Purpose  <>i  the  debate,  but  they  contain  more  striking  aphorisms,  more  frequent 
epigrams,  more  pointed  statements  of  abstract  truth,  than  the  collective  eloquence  of  a 
dozen  ministers  and  leaders  of  Opposition. ” — Sutii/rduy  Review. 

London:  Bos worth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street.] 


To  be  had  at  all  respectable  Libraries,  in  One  Vol.,  Crown  Svo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 

1, 

CAPTAIN  BRAND  OF  THE  “  CENTIPEDE,” 

A  Pirate  of  Eminence  in  the  West  Indies. 

HIS  LOVES  AND  EXPLOITS. 

Together  with  Some  Account  of  the  Singular  Manner  in  which  he 
Departed  this  Life. 

\ 

By  Lieut.  H.  A.  WISE,  U.S.N.  (Harry  Gringo), 

Author  of  “  Los  Gringos,”  and  “  Tales  for  the  Marines.” 

The  above  is  an  English  Copyright  Edition,  and  it  is  believed  will  fully  sustain  tlie  very 
great  reputation  the  Author  has  acquired  in  America  as  a  writer  of  Sea  Novels. 


In  One  Vol.  8vo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

2. 

FOOTFALLS  ON  TIIE  BOUNDARY  OF 
ANOTHER  WORLD. 

An  Enlarged  English  Copyright  Edition. 

By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 

In  proof  of  the  great  popularity  of  this  work,  arid  the  interest  which  it  has  excited,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  ten  editions  have  been  sold  within  a  very  short,  time  in 
America.  In  the  present  edition  the  Author  (who  is  now  residing  in  England)  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  quantity  of  now  matter. 

LONDON :  TRUBNEIl  AND  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Now  ready,  511  pp.,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

CURIOSITIES  OE  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Dr.  ANDREW  WYNTER. 

Reprinted  from  the  “Quarterly”  and  “Edinburgh”  Reviews. 


The  London  Commissariat. 
Food  and  its  Adulterations. 
Advertisements. 

The  Zoological  Gardens. 
Rats. 

Woolwich  Arsenal. 
Shipwrecks. 


CONTENTS : 

Lodging,  Food,  and  Dress  of  Soldiers. 
The  Electric  Telegraph. 

Fires  and  Fire  Insurance. 

The  Police  and  the  Thieves. 

Mortality  in  Trades  and  Professions. 
Lunatic  Asylums. 


These  articles  are  of  the  most  amusing  and  curious  character,  admirably  adapted 
for  sea-side  and  leisure  reading. 


LONDON:  ROBERT  HAEDWICKE,  192,  PICCADILLY; 
AND  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES  AND  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 
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THE 


i 


V  L E X  A N X)  R E  H  A R  M  0 NITJ M. 


AT 


CHAPPELL’S,  50,  NEW 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL  HARMONIUMS 

FOR  CHURCH  AND  DRAWS  NG-ROO 

(PBICES,  FROM  SIX  TO  SIXTY  GUINEAS.) 


T  li  E  D  R  AWING-  R  0  O  M  1\I  O  D  E  L 

IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES 

HO.  GUIHEAS. 

1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case  ...  ...  ...  25 

2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  . 35 

3.  SIXTEEN  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  Voix  Cdleste,  &c.  {The  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  60 

KB. — A  New  Tutor  expressly  for  the  Drawing-Room  Model  is  just  published  by  Rimbault,  price  4s. 


Messrs.  CHAPPELL  hare  an  enormous  Stock  of  the 


S  I  X  -  G  U  I  N  E  A  HARMONIU  M  S, 

And  of  all  Varieties  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  are  perfect  for  the  Chukch,  School,  Hall,  or  Concekt-Eoom  : — 


HO.  GUINEAS. 

1.  ONE  STOP,  Oak  Case  .  10 

2.  Ditto,  Mahogany  Case  ...  ...  ...  12 

3.  THREE  STOPS,  Oak,  15  guineas;  Rosewood  ...  16 

4.  FIVE  STOPS  {Two  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  Case  ...  22 

Ditto,  ditto  Rosewood  Case  ...  23 

5.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  Oak,  25  gs. ;  Rosewood  26 

The  three  last-named  Instruments  are  suitable  for  Churches. 

6.  TWELVE  STOPS  [Four  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  or 

Rosewood  Case  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  35 

This  Harmonium  is  especially  adapted  for  Churches. 


NO.  GUINEAS, 

7.  ONE  STOP  (With  Percussion  Action ),  Oak  Case...  16 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Eosewood  Case... 

1 

8.  THEBE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Eosewood  Case... 

20 

9.  EIGHT  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  or  Eosewood  Case 

32 

10.  TWELVE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  Case 

40 

11.  Ditto, 

ditto 

Eosewood  Case... 

45 

12.  PATENT  MODEL, 
Eosewood  Case 

ditto 

Polished  Oak  or 

55 

The  most  powerful  and  best  suited  Harmonium  for  a  Concert  or  Hall. 

The  great  superiority  of  Alexandre’s  Harmoniums  over  all  others  is  vouched  for  by  the  following  Testimonials,  which 
have  been  given  upon  a  trial  side  by  side;  all  Amateurs  are  invited  to  a  similar  comparison. 


From  Sir  Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Tenbury,  May  10th,  1860. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  my  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  M.  Alexandre’s  Harmoniums. 

If  I  were  about  to  purchase  one  myself,  I  should  certainly  prefer  those 
of  this  maker  to  all  others. 

FREDERICK  GORE  OUSELEY. 


From  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett,  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

50,  Inverness-terrace,  Kensington-gardens,  W. 

April  18th,  1860. 

The  Harmoniums  by  M.  Alexandre,  of  Paris,  which  I  recently  had 
the  pleasure  to  inspect  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co.,  exhibit 
the  utmost  perfection  of  manufacture. 

Although  I  have  always  been  extremely  happy  in  giving  my  testimony 
to  any  improvements  introduced  by  other  makers,  I  have  never  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  M.  Alexandre  as  the  chief  benefactor  to  the  Instrument,  and  that  to 
him  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  present  importance.  I  may  also  add  that  any 
Harmoniums  I  have  been  called  upon  to  select,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  chosen  from  those  manufactured  by  M.  Alexandre. 

WILLIAM  STERNDALE  BENNETT. 


From  Herr  Engel,  Professor  of  the  Harmonium  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  Alexandre’s 
Harmoniums  are  superior  to  all  others,  whether  made  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent. 


From  James  Turle,  Esq.,  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Having  heard  and  carefully  examined  the  Harmoniums  respectively  manu¬ 
factured  by  Evans,  Debain,  and  Alexandre,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  giving 
the  preference  to  those  of  the  last-named  maker. 

December  10th,  1859.  _  JAMES  TURLE. 


From  Dr.  Rimbault,  Author  of  many  celebrated  Worlcs  on  the  Harmonium. 

For  sweetness  of  tone,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  powers  of  expression,  the 
Alexandre  Harmonium  is  decidedly  the  best  under  manufacture.  I  have 
had  constant  opportunities  of  testing  the  Harmoniums  of  various  makers, 
French,  German,  and  English,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them 
all  inferior,  especially  in  quality  of  tone,  to  those  made  by  M.  Alexandre. 

EDWARD  F.  RIMBAULT,  LL.D. 


Having  examined,  side  by  side,  tbo  various  Harmoniums,  English  and 
French,  we  are  convinced  that  those  made  by  Alexandre,  of  Paris,  are 
superior  to  all,  especially  in  the  most  material  points — quality  of  tone  and 
equality  of  power. 


J.  F.  Burrowes. 

L.  Engel. 

C.  E.  Horsley. 

W.  Kuhe. 

G.  A.  Macearken. 


Frank  Mori. 

E.  F.  Rimbault. 
Brinley  Richards. 
James  Turle. 

W.  Vincent  Wallace. 


Full  descriptive  Lists  (Illustrated)  will  be  sent  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwabds,  at  their  Office,  4,  Chandos-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex ;  and  Published  by 
LAYID  JONES,  ore,  Hemingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  39,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  in  the  same  County,— August  25,  i860. 
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M.  DE  PERSIGNY’S  SPEECH. 

IT  need  not  be  doubted  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  his  mouthpiece,  M.  de  Persigny,  are  sincere  in  their 
pacific  professions.  They  have  been  brought  to  this  temper 
by  the  attitude  of  England  and  of  Europe,  and  they  will 
continue  in  it  so  long  as  that  attitude  is  preserved.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  discuss  their  apologies  for  their  past  conduct. 
They  may,  if  they  please,  represent  themselves  as  treading 
the  path  of  “justice  and  moderation,”  unmoved  by  the  inju¬ 
rious  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  a  calumnious  world.  They 
may  declare  that  they  have  consistently  adhered  to  the  rule 
of  action  laid  down  in  the  Bordeaux  programme,  and  that 
everything  which  has  occurred  is  merely  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  They  may  affect,  on  the  morrow  of  a  detected  plot  for 
seizing  the  Rhine,  and  with  Imperial  pamphlets  on  that 
sinister  topic  still  hot  from  the  press,  to  sneer  at  any  appre¬ 
hension  as  to  their  designs  in  that  quarter.  They  may  talk 
of  the  complications  which  brought  on  the  Russian  war  as 
though  they  had  been  produced  by  fate,  without  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  activity  of  M.  de  Lav  alette.  They  may 
persist  in  the  assertion  that  France  was  frightened  into 
seizing  Savoy,  against  her  original  intentions,  by  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  Sardinia ;  and  they  may  justify  that  depre¬ 
dation  as  an  indemnity  due  to  France  for  the  injury 
done  to  Austria  in  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Yilla- 
franca.  They  may  cap  even  these  ingenuous  statements 
by  telling  us  that  France  “never  concealed  her  intentions,” 
and  “deceived  nobody,”  in  the  Savoy  affair.  All  this  simply 
falls  dead,  and  our  attention  is  scarcely  aroused  even  when 
M.  de  Persigny  so  completely  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
by  defending  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  “  keeping 
“  silence  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  reference  to  his 
“  promises  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  Austria  upon  Italy.”  We 
accept  as  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  defensive  preparations 
the  announcement  of  M.  de  Persigny,  as  representative  of 
the  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  that  “  an  era  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  is  opening  for  Europe,”  and  “that  the  military  role 
“  of  France  is  at  an  end” — as  may  be  inferred  from  the  recent 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  angels  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  Zouaves.  Lord  Palmerston  himself — he  who  was  called 
as  a  witness  to  Imperial  character — has  now  spoken  plainly 
enough.  We  are  content,  and  care  little  to  observe  that  if 
Lord  Palmerston  had  only  reasoned  at  first  as  he  reasons 
now — if  he  had  not  persisted  in  looking  for  figs  on  thistles, 
and  expecting  good  faith  and  moderation  from  the  authors  of 
the  cow}?  d'etat,  England  would  have  been  spared  great  cala¬ 
mities  and  still  greater  shame. 

Our  peaceful  relations  with  France  are  all  the  more  likely 
to  be  preserved  now  that  the  false  affectation  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  intimacy  is  at  an  end.  Ecstatic  embraces  between 
rival  nations  are  sure  to  end  in  a  desperate  quarrel.  At 
home,  France  is  the  representative  of  political  principles  the 
most  opposite  to  ours  ;  and  in  diplomacy,  it  is  idle  to  doubt 
she  has  ends  which  are  not  our  ends.  If  we  attempt  to  go 
along  with  her,  we  must  arrive  at  last  at  the  point  of  neces¬ 
sary  divergence  ;  and  then  a  rupture  will  ensue  tenfold 
bitterer  than  if  we  had  declined  the  companionship  at  first. 
“  It  is  quite  true,”  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  amidst  the 
Gallomania  of  1832,  “that  France  and  England  united 
“  are  too  strong  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  what  are  the 
“  objects  of  the  union  ?  Are  they  French  objects  exclusively  ? 
“  or  English  objects  1  or  European  objects  ?  The  answer  is 
“  obvious  :  ‘  French  objects  exclusively.’  Look  abroad  at 
“  this  moment — Holland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mo- 
“  diterranean — all  tending  to  the  establishment,  not  of 
“  French  influence,  but  of  French  rule  and  supremacy. 
“  But  it  is  said  we  may  stop.  When,  where,  and  in 
“  what  manner?  We  may  stop,  but  it  must  be  at 
“  the  risk  of  war,  at  an  expense  equal  to  that  of 


“  the  last  war,  and  without  a  chance  of  ultimate  success. 
“  We  have  no  objects  in  Europe  excepting  the  independence 


and  tranquillity  of  all,  and  particularly  their  independence 
“  of  France.  The  object  of  France  is  dominion — dominion 
“  to  be  acquired  anyhow,  but  particularly  by  domestic  dis- 
“  turbance.  How  can  two  such  Powers,  with  such  different 
“objects,  continue  in  alliance?  A  step  cannot  be  taken 
“  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  interests,  and  anti- 
“  Anglican.  The  peace,  then,  which  this  alliance  gives  us  is 
“  hollow,  and  must  terminate  suddenly  by  a  state  of  hostility, 
“  the  most  extensive,  the  most  expensive  and  disastrous, 
“  because  the  least  expected  and  prepared  for,  that  the  annals 
“  of  this  country  have  known.”  The  political  reaction  which 
followed  the  Reform  Bill  put  a  check  to  Gallicizing  diplomacy 
as  well  as  to  democracy  at  home.  Y  et  the  crisis  foretold  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  in  1840,  when  the  divei-- 
gence  between  the  two  intimate  allies  on  the  Syrian  question 
all  but  plunged  us  into  war.  In  regard  to  the  two  questions 
at  present  before  us,  indeed,  it  is  not  matter  of  surmise,  but  of 
demonstration,  that  we  could  not  long  co-operate  cordially 
with  France.  In  regard  to  the  Italian  question,  the 
Emperor  lays  it  down  as  an  absolute  condition  of  his  policy, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  doue  which  can  compromise  the  tem¬ 
poral  security  of  the  Pope.  This  obviously  involves  the 
continued  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French,  against  which, 
if  England  were  to  intervene  in  the  affaii's  of  Italy,  it  would 
be  her  first  duty  to  protest.  As  to  the  question  between 
the  Maronites  and  Druses,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
fondest  advocates  of  the  “Great  Western  Alliance”  are  not 
anxious  to  help  the  Jesuit  and  Lazarite  jackals  in  their  holy 
work  of  “  providing  ”  for  the  “  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church, 
“  the  successor  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.” 


But  there  is  a  more  important  reason  for  declining  a  com¬ 


pact  alliance  with  France  than  even  the  precarious  character 
of  that  particular  alliance.  Such  connexions  belong  to  an  era 
of  diplomatic  morality  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  fast  pass¬ 
ing  away.  They  belong  to  the  period  when  European  his¬ 
tory  was  a  tangled  tissue  of  conspiracies,  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  leagues  and  alliances,  by  the  different  Governments 
of  Europe  against  each  other.  In  those  days  it  was  regarded 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  existence  of  every  monarchy  or 
State  to  be  intriguing  with  somebody  against  somebody  else. 
The  perpetual  question  was  whether  England  should  con¬ 
spire  with  France  or  against  her  ?  whether  she  should  com¬ 
bine  with  the  Dutch  to  overreach  Spain,  or  with  Spain  to 
overreach  the  Dutch?  whether  she  should  plot  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  against  the  Empress,  or  with  the  Empress 
against  the  King  of  Prussia?  Such  diplomacy  was  the  natural 
adjunct  of  a  general  systemof  secret  and  arbitrary  government, 
and  unscrupulous  territorial  aggrandizement,  witli  little  public 
law.  The  habit  of  forming  exclusive  connexions  has  survived 
the  state  of  things  which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  it  is  fostered, 
in  the  way  of  trade,  by  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  obsolete 
pi-ofession  of  diplomatic  intrigue.  It  ought  now  to  be  the 
great  object  of  all  nations,  and  of  free  nations  especially, 
finally  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  international  conspiracy, 
and  to  inaugurate  in  its  place  the  reign  of  international 
justice.  A  compact  alliance  between  any  two  nations  implies 
that  those  nations  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  whether  as 
to  the  extension  of  their  territory  or  the  ascendancy  of  their 
“ideas,”  to  have  more  than  is  their  due,  and  that  other 
nations  are  to  have  less.  No  doubt  France  and  England,  are 
powerful  enough,  if  combined,  to  give  the  law  to  Europe,; 
but  the  law  would  then  be  given  to  Europe  notpdfyY&iWu 
and  justice,  but  by  force.  England  is  happily" dnifirgh 
to  set  the  example  of  standing  alone,  of  shajiirrj  her  equ&'cj 
by  no  rule  but  that  of  equity  and  honour,  'qf^noiiti'fe  ffi'f 
enemy  but  an  aggressor,  and  no  diplomatic  o^Jeot  but  (nat  oil 
doing  towards  eacli  of  her  neighbours,  upoijUeyery  oueruou. 


simply  that  which  is  right. 
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ITALY. 

THE  sham  Constitution  of  Naples  and  the  Separatist 
party  hive  probably  collapsed  together.  The  Ministers, 
although  they  may  have  tried  the  experiment  in  good  faith, 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they  owed  their  political  exis¬ 
tence  to  Garibaldi.  The  King  and  his  advisers  only  gave 
way  after  the  fruitless  bombardment  of  Palermo,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  any  Liberal  politician  can  have 
believed  in  his  sincerity.  The  new  Constitution  had  no  real 
supporters,  except  a  few  respectable  theorists.  The  martyrs 
and  legitimate  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  were  bent  cn  an¬ 
nexation,  the  rabble  and  the  peasantry  were  Loyalist,  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  or  indifferent,  and  the  army  and  navy  could  only 
waver  between  the  absolute  King  and  the  united  nation.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  the  officers  to  exchange  their  miserable 
traditions  of  cruelty  and  cowardice  for  service  under  that 
Italian  flag  which  has  acquired  so  much  lustre  in  two 
successive  campaigns.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  betray 
the  Constitutional  cause,  inasmuch  as  victory  or  defeat 
would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  artificial  fabric.  As 
Lord  Palmerston  observed  the  other  night,  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  army  was,  even  so  late  as  a  fortnight  ago,  greatly 
superior  in  number  and  equipment  to  the  invading  force,  but, 
even  if  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fighting,  it  had  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  contest  nothing  intelligible  to  fight  for.  In  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom  there  are  insurrections  on  both  sides,  for  the 
Reactionists  are,  as  in  the  days  of  Cardinal  Ruffo,  beginning 
to  plunder  and  murder  the  respectable  inhabitants  who  are 
suspected  of  Liberal  tendencies.  The  troops  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  keep  down  Royalist  excesses,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  head  against  Garibaldi.  The  Neapolitan 
Ministers  themselves  are  probably  honest  enough  to  prefer 
the  triumph  of  the  Italian  cause  to  the  re-establishment  of 
despotism. 

If  probable  reports  may  be  credited,  the  invading  army 
since  its  landing  has  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success ; 
and  the  adhesion  of  two  Neapolitan  brigades  to  the  Italian 
cause  is  probably  decisive  of  the  event  of  the  struggle.  The 
enterprise  itself'  was  political  as  well  as  military  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  and  its  end  is  attained  more  satisfactorily  by  revolu¬ 
tion  than  by  conquest.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  miserable 
King,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  Garibaldi  will  have  accomplished  one  of 
the  most  splendid  services  which  a  hero  and  patriot  has 
ever  conferred  on  his  country.  Historical  theorists  and 
rhetoricians  who  prate  about  the  growing  and  prevailing 
influence  of  tendencies  and  general  laws,  may  find  abun¬ 
dant  exercise  for  their  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  influence  which  one  honest  and  vigorous 
man  has  exercised  over  the  destinies  of  Italy.  If  Gari¬ 
baldi  had  fallen  in  the  Lombard  campaign,  an  absolute 
King  of  Naples  would  at  this  moment  be  employed  in 
oppressing  and  torturing  the  defeated  malcontents  of  Sicily. 
The  English  advocates  of  the  pretended  Constitution,  when 
they  deprecate  the  triumph  of  the  liberating  force,  ought  to 
remember  that  it  is  only  since  the  capture  of  Palermo  that 
they  have  themselves  intermitted  the  daily  record  of  lawless 
imprisonment,  of  cruelty,  and  of  terror. 

The  acquisition  of  Southern  Italy  will  certainly  not 
be  an  unmixed  advantage  to  the  Sardinian  Government. 
A  country  which  has  long  been  administered  by  an  anar¬ 
chical  despotism  will  be  fertile  in  pilots,  inapt  to  govern 
itself,  insubordinate,  and  deficient  in  national  feeling  • 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  a  local 
Constitution  supplies  no  facility  for  controlling  the  nume¬ 
rous  elements  of  disorder.  Even  if  it  were  possible  that  the 
King  could  co-operate  honestly  with  responsible  Ministers 
and  a  representative  Assembly,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
repressing  reaction  on  the  one  side,  and  revolution  on  the 
other,  without  the  dangerous  support  of  foreign  potentates. 
The  turbulence,  the  ignorance,  and  the  probable  disaffection 
of  the  more  backward  provinces,  can  only  be  perma¬ 
nently  counteracted  by  amalgamation  with  a  larger  com¬ 
munity.  A  Royalist  riot  in  Calabria,  which  might 
alarm  a  Constitutional  Government  at  Naples,  will  be 
an  insignificant  local  disturbance  in  a  corner  of  the 
Italian  kingdom.  The  Northern  portion  of  the  Monarchy 
will  probably  for  some  time  exercise  a  deserved  political 
preponderance.  Tuscany  is  highly  civilized,  Romagna  is 
secured  against  separatist  tendencies  by  hatred  cf  the  Papal 
Government,  and  Piedmont  possesses  a  powerful  and  tried 
organization.  Naples  is  only  rising  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation  by  external  aid  ;  but  the  exercise  of  freedom, 


and  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  great  nation,  will 
rapidly  elevate  the  character  of  the  population,  and  teach 
the  army  the  principles  of  military  honour.  With  the 
expulsion  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  decisive  repudiation  of 
French  pretenders,  the  worst  associations  of  the  past  will 
be  finally  broken  off.  The  Separatists,  when  they  desire  to 
preserve  provincial  independence,  forget  that  they  have  to 
deal  with  a  mutilated  territory.  The  kingdom  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  Bourbons  included  both  Sicilies ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  island  will  never  again  willingly  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  Naples.  Both  portions  of  the  former  Monarchy  may 
acquiesce  without  regret  in  amalgamation  with  united 
Italy  ;  but  if  the  Constitutional  experiment  had  succeeded, 
the  Continental  provinces  would  have  formed  a  third-rate 
State,  which  would  have  been  placed  between  two  unfriendly 
neighbours. 

Even  if  the  half-hearted  resistance  of  the  Government  is 
still  prolonged,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Garibaldi  will 
shortly  effect  his  entrance  into  Naples.  When  his  triumph 
is  definitively  achieved,  he  must  almost  necessarily  abandon 
the  provisional  character  of  his  enterprise.  On  the  mainland, 
as  in  Sicily,  he  has  fought  and  governed  in  the  name  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  while  he  has  wisely  maintained 
his  own  liberty  of  action  by  assuming  a  temporary  Dictator¬ 
ship.  If  he  were  already  master  of  Italy,  hewould  probably  lay 
down  his  power  at  the  feet  of  the  King  ;  but,  in  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  an  immediate  collision  with  the  Papal  forces,  he  may 
perhaps  still  wish  to  retain  his  political  independence. 
With  Naples  and  Sicily  under  his  administration,  he 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  pirate  even  by  denationalized 
English  TJltramontanists,  and  he  would  certainly  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  devising  a  pretext  for  a  collision  with  Lamoriciere 
and  his  mercenaries.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable,  and  far  more  desirable,  that  the  Government  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  should  lay  aside  its  affectation  of  neutrality.  The  Crown 
of  Italy  must  be  accepted  or  rejected,  and  the  choice  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  cannot  be  doubtful.  Tie  impending  insurrection 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  an  early  decision.  If  the  youth  of 
Northern  Italy  have  swarmed  into  Sicily  and  Calabria  to  sup¬ 
port  the  national  cause,  it  will  be  impossible  to  rejiress  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  aud  the  army  when  the  struggle 
is  carried  on  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
disinterested  loyalty  of  Garibaldi  has  alone  prevented  a 
conflict  of  allegiance  which  might,  under  altered  circum¬ 
stances,  prove  dangerous  to  Italian  union.  The  Court  of 
Turin  has  hitherto  been  excused  by  the  necessity  of  submit¬ 
ting  in  some  degree  to  diplomatic  pressure,  but  a  bold  and 
open  policy  will  soon  become  indispensable,  as  it  will  be  far 
more  easily  reconcileable  with  the  spirit  of  international  law. 
The  dictatorship  will  cease  to  be  applicable  when  the  war 
is  over  in  the  South,  aud  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
substitute  another  provisional  system  of  government.  If 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  once  assumes  the  title  and  functions 
of  King  of  Italy,  the  revolution  which  has  been  effected  by 
policy,  by  national  feeling,  and  by  force  of  arms,  will  have 
secured  the  first  condition  of  legality  by  assuming  a  visible 
and  material  existence.  The  recognition  of  England  will  be 
readily  accorded,  and  the  assent  of  the  Continental  Powers 
will  sooner  or  later  follow  in  conformity  with  indisputable  fact. 

The  great  difficulty  of  Venetia  will  still  remain  unsolved] 
but  if  an  attack  on  the  Italian  possessions  of  Austria  is  to 
be  attempted,  the  co-operation  of  the  Piedmontese  army 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  Garibaldi  could  only  attempt 
the  enterprise  in  connexion  with  a  revolutionary  policy,  and 
in  concert  with  Kossuth,  and  possibly  with  Mazzini.  The 
liberation  of  the  last  Italian  province  would  be  dearly  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  cost  of  converting  an  unsullied  national  move¬ 
ment  into  a  party  crusade.  It  is  the  highest  glory  of  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Italy,  that  they  have  regenerated 
the  national  independence  without  appealing  to  any  fac¬ 
tious  motive.  '  An  attempt  to  assail  Austria  in  her  non- 
Italian  dominions  would  alienate  many  sympathizers,  and  it 
would  probably  draw  Germany  into  the  contest.  If  the 
Quadrilateral  is  to  be  the  prize  of  war,  the  battle  should  be 
fought  fairly  out  between  the  legal  possessor  and  the  only 
legitimate  representative  of  the  national  cause. 


THE  DEANERIES  QUESTION. 
PARLIAMENTARY  paper  just  published,  on  the 
“  York  Deanery  Endowment,”  gives  us  some  insight 
into  the  facts  as  regards  the  Deanery  of  York,  aud  the  other 
Deaneries  the  holders  of  which  have  shocked  patriot  virtue 
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by  claiming  an  increase  of  stipend.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  having  paid  representa¬ 
tives  in  Parliament,  these  facts  were  not  more  clearly 
brought  out  before.  It  was  only  from  the  speech  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  a  slight  notion  of  them  could  be 
gathered,  and  it  is  due  to  that  Prelate,  who  has  been  charged 
with  gross  prevarication  and  Jesuitism,  to  say  that  his 
account  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  the  simple 
truth.  It  appears  that  the  claim  is  one  of  a  strictly  legal 
character,  which,  if  well  founded,  can  no  more  be  disregarded 
in  the  case  of  Deans  than  of  the  holders  of  a  secular  estate. 
All  questions  as  to  whether  the  money  could  be  better  dis¬ 
posed  of,  in  relieving  poor  incumbents  or  otherwise,  than  by 
being  assigned  to  the  offices  to  which  it  is  alleged  to  be  legally 
due,  ai-e  perfectly  irrelevant.  Mr.  Ayrton’s  property,  if  dis¬ 
tributed  on  communistic  principles,  would  no  doubt  maintain 
many  poor  families  in  comfort.  Lord  Eversley’s  pension, 
confiscated  by  a  philanthropic  Government,  would  furnish 
each  of  twenty  briefless  barristers  with  i  ool.  a-year.  Those 
who  are  so  ready  to  give  the  dignified  clergy  the  counsel 
of  Evangelical  poverty  would  still,  as  proprietors,  hardly 
think  it  warrantable  or  safe  to  enforce  that  counsel  by  depre¬ 
dation. 

The  four  Deaneries  of  York,  W ells,  Salisbury,  and  Here¬ 
ford  belong  to  a  class  which  had  separate  estates,  besides 
the  share  of  a  canon  in  the  corporate  revenues.  The  Act 
3  a  nd  4  V ict.  c.  1 1 3,  provided  that  these  estates  should 
pass  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  on  the  next 
vacancy,  and  that  the  Commissioners  should  make  such 
provision  as  they  should  deem  “just  and  proper,”  for  the 
several  Deaneries.  By  the  same  Act,  no  Deanery  was  to 
have  more  than  2000 1.,  nor  less  than  iooo£.  a  year.  The 
Deanery  of  Wells  fell  first.  The  Commissioners  decided 
(and  they  cannot  now  retract  the  decision)  that  the  “just 
and  proper  ”  provision  for  that  Deanery  was  1 500 1.  a  year — 
a  sum  less  by  a  third  than  its  previous  income,  and 
we  believe  not  too  large  for  the  house  and  position.  The 
then  Law  officers  of  the  Crown,  however,  disallowed  the 
scheme,  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  income  was 
limited  by  Statute  to  1000/.  a  year.  This  opinion  was 
grounded  on  a  confusion  between  the  class  of  Deaneries  which 
had  separate  estates,  out  of  which  a  “just  and  proper” 
provision  was  to  be  made  for  them,  and  another  class  of 
Deaneries  which  had  no  separate  estates,  and  which,  if 
they  fell  below  1  cool.,  were  to  be  raised  to  that  sum  out 
of  the  general  fund.  The  error  is  now  admitted,  and  two 
successive  sets  of  Law  officers  have  given  opinions  in  favour  of 
the  Deans  ;  the  first  set,  however,  positively  recommending, 
and  the  second  set  doubtfully  suggesting,  a  recourse  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  complete  solution  of  the  doubt — a  recourse 
which  the  Commissioners  probably  thought  would  be  like  an 
application  to  the  shark  to  settle  a  doubt  as  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  negro.  This  being  the  legal  state  of  the  case, 

>  the  practical  result  arrived  at  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  certainly  somewhat  curious.  The  present  Deans 
of  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Wells  were  all  appointed 
for  their  merits,  and  two  of  them  for  public  services 
rendered  to  education  ;  nor  has  it  been  suggested  that 
they  have  the  means  of  keeping  up  their  respective  offices 
independently  of  their  official  income.  The  Dean  of 
York  was  appointed  avowedly  for  his  wealth,  and  as  having 
the  means  of  keeping  up  the  office  with  an  inadequate  salary, 
by  the  aid  of  his  private  fortune — a  precedent  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  will  turn  the  rewards  of  self-raised  merit  into  mere 
appanages  of  great  estates.  The  Deaneries  of  Hereford, 
Salisbury,  and  Wells  remain  at  1000L,  while  the  Deanery  of 
York  is  fixed  at  2000 1.  a-year.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
however,  it  must  remain.  The  income  of  the  Deanery  of 
York  is  legally  fixed  at  2000/.,  and  to  strip  him  of  a  portion 
of  his  freehold,  however  strangely  obtained,  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  habits  of  a  country  where  property  is  secured 
by  the  law.  As  to  the  other  three  Deaneries,  and  those 
hereafter  to  fall  vacant  of  the  same  class,  the  Commissioners 
could  Dot,  after  what  has  passed,  attempt  to  fix  them  above 
ioco/.  without  going  to  Parliament;  and  by  going  to  Par¬ 
liament  they  would  infallibly  get  all  Deaneries,  of  whatever 
class,  cut  down  to  ioool.  a-year.  The  augmentation  of  the 
incomes  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  is  the  one  vice  to  which 
no  politician  has  a  mind ;  and  all  therefore  hasten,  by 
damning  it,  to  compound  for  vices  to  which  they  are  more 
inclined.  The  Radicals  foam  at  the  thought  of  it.  Whig 
grandees  like  a  menial  clergy,  and  dislike  liberal  incomes 
in  any  persons  not  of  their  own  caste.  And  the  Tories 
have  placed  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  stilling  the 


claim  by  their  improper  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of 
York. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  Deaneries  are  sinecures  ;  and 
if  they  were  sinecures  in  a  bad  sense,  the  antipathy  to  them 
would  be  most  salutary  and  just.  Buc  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  sinecures  in  a  bad  sense  when  they  are  honestly 
bestowed  as  the  rewards  of  eminent  merit,  or  as  the  means  of 
rendering  services  to  learning  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
rendered.  A  Deanery  conferred  on  a  great  writer  is  a  sinecure 
only  as  a  well-earned  pension  or  a  prize  is  a  sinecure  ;  and 
probably  no  estate  in  the  country  is  held  more  beneficially  to 
the  nation  than  that  which  supports  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Latin  Christianity.  It  must  be  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  a  mode  of  bestowal,  as  it  was  long  most 
grievously  abused,  so  it  will  always  be  precarious  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  much  better  in  every  way  if  Deans  and  Canons 
had  definite  duties  to  perform.  The  superintendence  of  the 
choir  and  the  cathedral  service  is  employment  for  one  member 
of  the  Chapter,  and  not  more.  But  the  superintendence  of 
diocesan  education — at  least,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England — would  be  a  sufficient  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  task  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  unlimited  demands 
should  be  made  on  the  national  purse  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  while  old  endowments  fairly  applicable  to  those  purposes 
are  left  in  sacred  uselessness,  as  though  they  belonged  not  to 
us,  but  to  some  other  nation.  It  is  time  that  those  who  wish 
to  preserve  cathedral  Chapters  should  devise  some  practical 
scheme  for  rendering  them  manifestly  useful  to  a  hard-fisted 
and  sinecure-hating  people.  The  whale  is  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  tub  which  Peel’s  somewhat  vulgar  policy  threw  to 
it,  and  it  is  now  coming  back  for  the  boat.  No  practical 
scheme  is  at  present  before  the  world.  The  propositions  of 
the  Cathedral  Commission  which  sat  some  years  ago  have 
proved  completely  abortive,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  composition  of  the  Commission,  in  which  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  episcopal  element  was  far  too  strong.  A  liberal 
and  well-affected  layman  is  more  likely  to  suggest  what  the 
community  at  large  desire,  and  attention  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  paid  to  his  suggestion.  The  cathedral  cities,  as  well  as 
the  Chapters,  are  concerned  to  look  to  this  matter,  if  they 
would  not  be  shorn  of  their  ancient  wealth  and  consequence, 
in  order  to  provide  clergymen  for  districts  which,  if  so 
minded,  are  perfectly  able  to  provide  clergymen  for  them¬ 
selves. 

This  discussion  has  revived  all  the  old  cant  about  “  the 
“  poverty  of  the  Apostles.”  Undoubtedly  the  clergy  ought 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  “  poverty  of  the  Apostles,”  on  one 
condition — that  the  laity  return  to  the  condition  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  Let  the  proprietors  of  Heckfield  and 
Nether  by  consent  to  “  have  all  things  in  common,”  and  the 
Dean  of  York,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  ready  to  support 
himself,  like  St.  Paul,  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  Were  the 
Apostles  expected  to  mix  in  and  influence  a  wealthy  and  re¬ 
fined  society,  to  exercise  hospitality,  to  take  the  lead  in,  and  be 
the  chief  contributors  to,  county  ‘charities,  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  their  profession  by  a  long  and  expensive  education, 
to  give  a  family  of  children  an  education  equal  to  their  own, 
to  afford  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  the  humanizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  resident  gentry  while  the  gentry  themselves  are 
spending  their  rents  in  town?  We  should  have  thought 
this  absurdity  had  long  ago  perished  under  the  shafts  of 
Sydney  Smith;  but  it  seems  that  absurdity  combined  with 
hypocrisy  is  more  tenacious  of  life  than  absurdity  alone. 
The  clerical  office  in  a  wealthy  Christian  nation  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  mission,  but  it  becomes  also  a  liberal  profession; 
and  if  it  is  to  remain  a  liberal  profession  it  must  be  libe¬ 
rally  paid,  and  have,  like  other  professions,  rich  rewards 
for  eminent  merit.  Make  Apostolic  poverty  the  rule,  and  you 
will  have  something  below  even  the  dead  level  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  clergy.  You  will  have — you  are  beginning 
already  to  liave — a  swarm  of  needy  and  half-educated  men 
filling  the  newspapers  with  clerical  scandal.  .You  will  have  in 
course  of  time  fanaticism  of  the  most  rampant  kind.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  from  experience,  than  that  a  clergy  not  paid 
in  money  and  fair  position  will  pay  itself  in  power.  It 
may  be  very  shocking  that  the  taint  of  gross  human  nature 
should  remain  in  those  who  ought  to  be  pure,  ethereal 
essences,  regardless  of  income,  feeding  on  nothing  but 
“  spiritual  duty,”  paying  rates,  taxes,  and  dilapidations 
by  miracle,  and  furnished  by  Providence  with  self-subsist¬ 
ing  wives  and  children.  But  so  it  is;  and  till  Mr. 
Ayrton  and  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  become  clergymen, 
and  show  us  what  a  clergyman  ought  to  be,  the  interests 
of  society  will  require  us  to  legislate  for  clergymen  as  they  are. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIES. 

OREIGN  affairs  naturally  present  different  aspects  as 
they  are  regarded  from  the  north  or  from  the  south  of 
the  Channel.  In  the  same  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
Scotland-yard  and  Rosemary-lane  adhere  respectively  to  then- 
several  modes  of  viewing  the  predatory  organization  and  the 
police  arrangements  of  London.  The  swell  mob  idealizes  its 
own  vocation  by  a  conventional  pln-aseology  of  metaphors 
and  euphemisms,  which  is  vulgarly  denominated  cant  or  slang ; 
and,  wherever  the  well-known  language  is  employed,  Com¬ 
missioners  and  detectives  are  at  once  reminded  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  their  professional  vigilance.  When  France 
fights  for  an  idea,  Europe  claps  its  hand  on  its  pocket,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  one  of  the  last  evenings  of  the  session, 
answered  the  request  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  lately 
addressed  to  him  for  a  certificate  of  character.  The  English 
Minister’s  recapitulation  of  broken  promises  and  of  violated 
rights  will  possibly  disturb  the  pleasure  of  the  Imperial  toui- 
in  the  provinces  which  have  been  so  fraudulently  acquired. 
It  may  have  been  pleasant  to  injure  Switzei’land,  to  defy 
England,  and  to  baffle  Germany,  but  a  latent  suspicion  must 
remain  that  Savoy  and  Nice  have  cost  France,  in  respect 
and  influence,  as  much  as  they  have  added  to  her  territorial 
power.  Lord  John  Russell’s  formal  renunciation  of  the 
separate  French  alliance  has  now  been  deliberately  repeated 
by  the  Fiist  Minister  as  a  motive  for  the  confidence  which 
Parliament,  on  the  eve  of  its  prorogation,  is  invited  to  repose 
in  the  Government.  Switzerland  still  protests  firmly, 
Belgium  has  taken  alarm,  and  Germany  is  anxiously  stopping 
up  the  openings  which  seemed  to  invite  foreign  aggression. 

The  policy  of  intrigue  and  bluster  is  more  figuratively 
described  by  the  official  flatterers  who  are  instructed  to  echo 
the  Imperial  inspirations.  The  Moniteur  reports  two 
characteristic  addresses  of  the  kind  which  were  put  into 
the  mouths  of  a  mayor  and  a  bishop  at  Dijon.  The  Prefect’s 
subordinate  recognised  the  general  distrust  which  is  enter¬ 
tained  for  Bonapartist  policy  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
it  away  by  a  curious  hypothesis.  “When  Europe,”  said  the 
Mayor  of  Dijon,  “affects  to  be  always  afraid  of  the  power  of 
“  your  armies,  she  really  fears  much  more  the  sympathies 
“  which  you  have  brought  forth  among  peoples.”  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  their  own  besetting  temptation  to 
place  themselves  under  the  despotism  of  the  Tuileries  that 
140,000  Englishmen  have  lately  embodied  themselves  in 
Rifle  Brigades.  If  the  statement  were  well  founded,  the 
menace  would  be  far  more  formidable  than  any  military  or 
naval  demonstration.  “When  householders,”  as  Jonathan 
Wtild  might  say  to  Jack  Sheppard,  “affect  to  be  always 
“  afraid  of  your  crowbar  and  centre-bit,  they  really  fear 
“  much  more  the  understanding  which  you  have  established 
“  with  footmen  and  housemaids.”  A  “  put-up  ”  robbery  is 
the  most  difficult  to  guard  against ;  and  since  the  successful 
propagandism  of  the  first  revolution,  Frenchmen  have  never 
been  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  servants  in  all  the 
adjacent  houses  are  not  longing  for  an  opportunity  of  throw¬ 
ing  open  the  area  doors.  Something  of  the  kind  was  man¬ 
aged  on  a  small  scale  in  Savoy  and  Nice ;  and  it  may  be 
true  that  the  European  Governments  have  from  that  time 
kept  an  eye  on  the  newly-invented  picklock  of  universal 
suffrage.  The  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  inter¬ 
national  practice  renders  attempts  at  territorial  depredation 
more  probable  by  furnishing  them  beforehand  with  an  im¬ 
pudent  colour  of  excuse. 

There  was  a  bishop  also  at  Dijon,  ready,  in  still  grander 
phrases,  to  applaud  all  projects  of  Imperial  aggression  as 
long  as  the  Pope  was  protected  from  interference.  The 
pious  prelate  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Emperor  “  would 
“  triumph  over  the  difficulties,  almost  impediments,  which 
“  diplomacy,  in  departing  from  the  path  of  right  and  justice, 
“  pretends  to  impose  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  upon 
“  the  Emperor,  the  successor  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.” 
As  De  Bracy,  in  Ivanhoe,  says  to  Bois  Guilbert,  in  answer 
to  his  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  captured  lad}- — “  I  like  not 
“  the  privileges  which  the  Sacred  Order  of  the  Temple 
“  confers  on  a  knight  who  hath  slain  three  hundred 
“  Saracens.  It  seems  that  the  eldest  son  who  has  been 
somewhat  whimsically  adopted  by  the  Church  inherits  from 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne  the  privilege  of  overruling  diplo¬ 
macy,  or,  in  other  words,  of  disregarding  the  rights  and  the 
remonstrances  of  neighbouring  Powers.  It  is  for  the  states¬ 
men  of  England  and  of  Central  Europe  to  take  care  that  the 
difficulties  which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  Bonapartist 
.aggression  are  not  only  almost,  but  quite,  impediments  to 


its  progress.  Lord  Palmerston  merely  expressed  in  plain 
language  the  meaning  of  the  Dijon  addresses  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Savoy  transaction  “had  produced  a  painful 
“  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  other  States  of  Europe, 
“  an  impression  showing  that  they  considered  that  for  the 
“  future  forethought  and  precaution  must  be  the  duty  of 
“  every  Power.” 

The  Congress  on  Swiss  neuti-ality  which  was  announced 
will  apparently  not  assemble  at  present.  It  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  refuse  the  demand  of  Switzerland 
for  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  European  tribunal; 
but,  as  no  substantial  security  can  be  substituted  for  the 
broken  promises  of  France,  it  seems  useless  to  legalize  by  any 
verbal  stipulations  the  result  of  lawless  violence  and  fraud. 
The  safety  of  Switzerland  must  henceforth  be  found  in  her 
own  vigilant  patriotism,  and  in  a  closer  union  of  all  the 
neighbouring  States.  The  Channel  fleet,  the  fortification  of 
the  English  dockyards,  and  the  enrolment  of  the  Volunteers 
all  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  French  occupation  of 
Chablais  and  Faucigny.  Savoy  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Regent  of  Prussia  when  he  assembled  the  German  Princes 
at  Baden  to  hear  or  to  silence  the  expected  overtures  of 
France.  All  Belgium  was  inspired  by  the  same  recollection 
in  the  burst  of  national  enthusiasm  which  found  vent  on 
King  Leopold’s  birthday.  At  Toplitz,  the  two  great 
German  Powers  took  measures  to  prevent  the  application 
to  the  Rhine  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage,  or 
the  doctrine  of  natural  boundaries,  or  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sympathy  for  greedy  alien  despotisms.  General 
and  effective  distrust  will  ultimately  prove  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  cement  of  friendship,  or  at  least  of  peace.  Danger 
and  opposition  are  the  best  remedies  for  turbulence,  and  for 
some  time  to  come  it  will  be  impossible  for  France  to  go  to 
war  without  finding  herself  in  front  of  a  coalition.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  alliance  with  Russia  is  still  in  exis¬ 
tence,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  two  aggressive  Empires 
to  reconcile  their  jarring  interests  in  the  East.  The  Syrian 
expedition,  when  it  was  first  projected,  may  possibly  have 
been  designed  for  purposes  of  conquest ;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Kinglake,  the  civil  war  which  furnished  an  excuse  for 
interference  had  been  oi-ganized,  as  well  as  foretold,  in  Paris. 
Under  present  circumstances,  the  French  General  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  find  an  enemy,  or  to  discover  an  excuse 
for  conquest  or  permanent  occupation.  The  expense  of  the 
undertaking  will  be  found  disproportionate  to  the  glory  or 
popularity  which  can  be  acquired,  and  a  breach  of  formal 
promises  will  not  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Savoy,  assured  of  im¬ 
mediate  impunity. 

In  Syria,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  policy  of  the 
English  Government  has  conformed  itself  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation.  It  would  have  been  inexpedient,  even 
if  it  had  been  possible,  to  prevent  the  despatch  of  the  French 
expedition.  The  mischievous  consequences  of  interference 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  prevented  by  the  delay  which  occurred, 
and  by  the  convention  with  the  Porte.  Fuad  Pasiia  has 
had  a  start  of  the  French  General,  and  the  delinquents  will 
probably  be  punished  and  the  disturbed  districts  pacified  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  French  contingent. 

In  European  affairs,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell  have  only  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  English  policy 
of  peace  and  non-interference  on  the  part  of  all  Powers  alike. 
The  strong  sympathy  which  is  justly  felt  for  Garibaldi  would 
by  no  means  justify  any  active  participation  in  his  attack  upon 
Naples.  On  the  other  hand,  the  designation  of  the  liberating 
General  as  a  pirate  is  the  mere  extravagance  of  sectarian 
animosity  disguising  itself  as  a  political  scruple.  It  is  a 
civil  war  which  is  raging  in  Calabria,  although  the  leader 
of  the  insurrection  is  not  a  Neapolitan  subject.  Even 
if  Garibaldi  were  at  open  war  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  with  the  King,  the  actual  ruler  of 
Sicily  has  a  right  to  exercise  provisionally  all  the  functions  of 
sovereignty;  and  if  the  rules  of  positive  law  were  less  elastic 
than  they  are,  it  is  still  absurd  to  treat  Italians  as  foreign  in¬ 
vaders  when  they  carry  on  war  in  any  part  of  Italy.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  English  Government  will  deprecate  by 
all  friendly  means  an  attack  on  the  Austrian  territory  in 
Yenetia.  It  is  an  error  to  assert  that  the  line  of  the  Mincio 
is  important  to  the  security  of  Germany,  for  the  complete 
union  of  Italy  would  leave  Austria  and  Prussia  at  liberty  to 
employ  all  their  forces  for  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  frontiers  of  the  Confederation.  It  is  as  a  point  of 
honour  that  Austria  will  defend  the  Quadrilateral,  and  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  on  either  side,  France  and 
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Prussia  may  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  It  is  better,  however, 
that  a  danger,  if  it  cannot  be  obviated,  should,  by  its  remote¬ 
ness,  be  subject  to  the  changes  and  chances  which  often 
dissipate  far-reaching  hopes  and  fears. 


NAVAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

milE  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  strongly  pressed  to 
JL  grant  a  Constitution  to  Gibraltar,  replied  that  he  should 
as  soon  think  of  establishing  a  Constitution  on  board  a  man- 
of-war.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  legislators  of  i860 
to  convert  the  Duke’s  jest  into  sober  earnest,  and  to 
bestow  on  every  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  vessels  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government.  A  pretty  model  it  is  which  they  have 
followed  !  Of  all  experiments  in  Constitution-building  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  mechanism  of  the  new  India 
Office  was  about  the  last  to  recommend  itself  for  immediate 
imitation  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  relations  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India  to  his  Council  are  the  type  of  the 
government  to  which  the  crews  of  men-of-war  will  be  subject 
henceforward.  The  Captain  cannot  order  a  seaman  to  be 
flogged  except  in  the  event  of  actual  mutiny.  He  is  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  a  council  of  officers  and  to  take  their 
opinion  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  man’s  offence.  When 
they  have  given  their  advice,  the  resemblance  of  the  system 
to  the  India  Office  becomes  startling.  The  Captain  is  at 
perfect  liberty  to  disregard  their  judgment,  and  he  is  then 
to  make  up  his  mind,  on  his  own  responsibility,  whether  he 
will  flog  the  man  or  not.  Let  us  hope  that  the  commanders 
of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  will  have  legal  advisers  as  ingenious 
as  those  who  pointed  out  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  the  flaw  in 
the  India  Act,  and  that  now  and  then  an  incorrigible  scamp 
may  get  two  dozen  without  delay  or  ceremony,  on  the  ground 
that  the  question  is  an  Imperial  one. 

The  new  Naval  Discipline  Act  contains  much  besides  this 
remarkable  provision,  but  the  regulations  respecting  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  are  the  most  important  of  al1,  because 
of  the  relation  in  which  flogging  on  board  a  ship  stands 
to  all  other  disciplinary  penalties.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  gentlemen  who  declaim  against  the  cat-o’- 
nine-tails  would  consider  the  necessary  conditions  of  what 
may  be  called  a  good  naval  punishment.  In  the  first  place, 
it  roust  be  severe.  It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  men 
will  look  forward  to  it  with  something  like  fear,  and  re¬ 
member  it  with  some  distinctness  after  it  has  been  adminis¬ 
tered.  That  flogging  satisfies  these  conditions,  nobody  who 
has  received  his  deserts  at  school  will  entertain  doubt  for  a 
moment.  But  in  the  next  place,  a  good  naval  punishment 
must  not  keep  the  man  who  suffers  it  away  from  the  work 
of  the  ship  for  any  lengthened  period.  This  necessity  is 
entirely  forgotten  by  the  greater  number  of  the  persons  who 
are  averse  to  having  seamen  flogged.  We  should  like  to 
ask  the  writers  in  the  Radical  press  what  penalty  they  have 
to  suggest  which  will  at  once  maintain  discipline  and  pre¬ 
serve  to  the  ship  her  full  complement  of  hands.  Con¬ 
finement  turns  the  vessel  into  a  moving  prison,  with 
half  the  crew  for  jailers.  Cutting  short  the  allowance 
of  food  or  drink,  besides  being  an  inefficient  punishment, 
has  the  effect  of  weakening  the  bodily  powers  on  which 
the  safety  of  all  on  board  must  partially  depend.  We 
presume  it  is  scarcely  intended  that  a  sailor  reported 
for  drunkenness  or  neglect  of  duty  shall  be  set  to  learn  half 
a  dozen  chapters  of  the  New  Testament,  or  directed  to  copy 
out  the  Naval  Songster  between  watches  by  way  of  imposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  absence  of  every  other  suitable  penalty  for 
such  heavier  breaches  of  discipline  as  do  not  actually  amount 
to  crimes,  flogging  must  inevitably  remain  the  principal  naval 
punishment ;  and,  consequently,  the  cat-o’-nine  tails  cannot 
altogether  be  withdrawn  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  British 
sailor.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  corporal  punishment  should 
be  so  extraordinarily  revolting  to  the  susceptibilities  of  a 
certain  description  of  sentimentalist.  The  common  cry  is, 
that  it  is  morally  degrading  to  the  person  who  undergoes  it, 
but  this  view  seems  based  on  an  entire  misconception.  The 
effects  on  moral  feeling  of  everything  which  we  do  or  suffer 
depend  entirely  on  the  surrounding  circumstances.  At  first 
sight,  to  be  knocked  perfectly  flat  on  the  floor  is  very  debasing 
to  the  person  knocked  down ;  but,  if  he  has  first  put  on  the 
gloves  and  stood  up  to  his  adversary,  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  catastrophe  disappear.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  flogging 
which  would  degrade  the  civilian  in  his  own  esteem  exercises 
no  such  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  sailor.  It  is  part  of  the 
known  economy  of  a  man-of-war,  and  110  more  injures  the 
moral  nature  of  the  sufferer  than  does  the  headache  which 


is  the  natural  penalty  of  excess  in  grog.  It  is  absurd  to 
criticise  naval  punishments  unless  we  can  throw  ourselves 
mentally  into  the  position  of  the  persons  exposed  to  them. 
We  cannot  strip  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  of  its  accidents,  as 
Crambe  stripped  the  Lord  Mayor  of  his  gold  chain  and  furs. 

Absolute  power  always  tends  to  excess  in  using  it,  and 
everybody  would  be  glad  that  the  captains  of  men-of-war 
had  their  jurisdiction  limited,  if  any  limitation  could  be 
invented  which  would  not  enfeeble  their  authority.  Happily, 
the  general  opinion  of  the  service,  and  the  diffusion  of 
more  refined  feeling  have  entirely  extinguished  the  system 
of  discipline  which  sometimes  produced  what  used  to  be 
called  a  “floating  hell and  this  very  leniency  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  doubtless  given  birth  to  the  idea  that  the  time  has 
come  for  placing  commanders  under  more  positive  restric¬ 
tions.  But  the  step  just  taken  is  a  most  serious  one.  For 
the  first  time,  the  seaman  has  something  interposed  between 
himself  and  the  authority  of  his  captain.  That  terror  of 
naval  officers,  the  “  sea-lawyer,”  has  had  his  first  great  con¬ 
cession  made  to  him,  and  has  at  last  a  legitimate  sphere  in 
which  he  can  exercise  his  talents.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
that,  after  all,  the  commander’s  powers  are  what  they 
always  were,  and  that  he  may  still  flog  his  man,  though 
all  his  lieutenants  should  dissent.  Such  an  apology, 
however,  only  seems  to  us  to  bring  out  the  oddity  of  the 
new  system.  It  permits  a  tyrannical  captain,  if  there  be 
one  in  the  navy,  to  treat  his  men  precisely  as  he  would 
have  done  before  the  recent  Act  passed ;  but  by  providing 
an  illusory  machinery,  it  seems  designed  to  provoke  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  rarely  showed  itself  when  the  ship  was 
known  to  be  under  the  empire  of  an  irresponsible  governor. 
It  appears  to  render  the  sense  of  injustice  keener,  while  it 
allows  the  injustice  to  be  done.  The  motive  of  the  alteration 
is  no  doubt  the  same  which  has  led  of  late  to  so  many  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  constitution  of  the  navy.  The  Admiralty 
wishes  to  dissipate  the  objections  to  the  Queen’s  service 
which  are  supposed  to  prevail  among  seafaring  men.  But 
it  is  surely  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  new  provision  as 
to  flogging  will  have  the  least  effect  on  anybody  outside  the 
service.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  advantage  on  which  a  man 
who  was  thinking  of  volunteering  would  set  the  smallest 
value,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  have  any  importance 
in  his  eyes  till  he  has  had  his  flogging  and  is  smarting  under 
it.  If  the  naval  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  fear  of 
punishment  exercises  any  influence  in  'deterring  men  from 
entering  the  service,  infinitely  the  best  policy  would  be  to 
imitate  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert’s  regulations  as  to  flogging 
in  the  army.  A  soldier  is  not  now  liable  to  be  flogged  at  all 
until,  by  positive  bad  conduct,  he  has  caused  himself  to  be 
placed  in  the  class  of  punishable  men,  and  even  after  he  has 
been  degraded  to  this  category,  he  can  always  escape  from  it 
by  careful  good  behaviour.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this 
system  was  not  introduced  into  the  navy.  No  captain  in  the 
service  would  think  discipline  weakened  if,  the  first  time  a 
seaman  committed  a  serious  offence,  he  was  let  off  with  a 
notice  that  his  name  was  placed  on  the  black  list ;  and  then, 
if  he  repeated  his  delinquency,  the  less  ceremony  tliei'e  was 
about  punishing  him  the  better.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man 
probably  ever  enrolled  himself  among  a  ship’s  crew  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  behaving  himself  badly ;  so  that,  under 
Mr.  Herbert’s  system,  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  recruit 
or  volunteer  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  if  flogging  were 
abolished  altogether. 


THE  CHINESE  WAR. 

AT  the  end  of  June,  the  English  expedition  in  the  Chinese 
waters  was  ready  for  action,  and  only  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  French  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Delays 
of  this  kind  are  almost  inevitable  in  all  joint  military  opera¬ 
tions;  and  it  is  fortunate  that,  in  this  instance,  the  back¬ 
wardness  is  not  on  the  English  side.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
blame  the  French  authorities  for  the  unavoidable  accidents 
which  may  affect  arrangements  necessarily  concerted  at  Paris 
to  be  carried  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The 
English  bases  of  operation  at  Calcutta  and  Singapore  are 
several  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
probably  it  will  be  found  that  the  early  readiness  of  our 
fleet  and  army  is  represented  by  an  enormous  expenditure. 
If  domestic  journalists  or  foreign  critics  would,  on  future 
occasions,  make  similar  allowances  for  English  shortcomings, 
the  lesson  which  may  be  conveyed  by  tlie  delay  in  the  Cult 
of  Pecheli  will  not  have  been  altogether  unprofitable.  By 
this  time  the  allied  forces  are  probably  in  movement,  burst- 
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ing  through  or  overawing  all  attempts  at  resistance.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Peiho  forts 
will  be  turned,  that  the  river  will  be  ascended,  and 
that  the  armies  will  advance  beyond  Tientsin  in  the 
direction  of  Pekin.  The  allied  commanders  are  pro¬ 
bably  well  aware  that,  if  they  can  extort  a  tolerable 
peace,  the  achievement  will  far  outweigh  any  possible  amount 
of  glory  which  can  be  won  from  Tartar  troops  and  generals. 
A  more  unsatisfactory  war  has  never  been  undertaken  since 
the  first  commencement  of  European  intercourse  with 
Eastern  Asia.  Ordinary  politicians  are  obliged  to  judge  and 
to  act  on  the  statements  of  unknown  authorities  who  possess 
or  claim  a  special  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and,  unluckily, 
the  residents  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  merchants  who  trade 
to  China,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  on  any  question  which 
relates  to  any  treaty,  course  of  policy,  or  war,  in  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future. 

A  pamphlet  lately  printed  at  Hong  Kong,  under  the  title 
of  England's  Policy  in  China,  denounces  the  opium  trade, 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Bruce,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
English  in  China,  with  a  confidence  of  assertion  which  would 
be  more  convincing  if  dogmatism  were  not  characteristic  of 
colonial  controversy.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  reinai'k 
that  the  treatment  which  has  been  applied  to  China  would  be 
utterly  intolerable  if  it  were  adopted  towards  any  European 
State.  Those  who  assume  most  readily  that  the  law  of 
nations  is  equally  applicable  to  the  West  and  to  the 
East  are  generally  most  sweeping  in  their  contempt 
for  the  ignorance  that  would  attribute  to  China  the 
maxims  or  modes  of  thought  which  are  universally  pre¬ 
valent  in  Christendom.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet 
quotes  the  opinion  of  a  certain  leading  foreign  merchant  in 
China,  that  treaties  in  the  East  are  only  held  binding  as  far 
as  they  are  “beneficial  to  commerce,  to  industry,  and  to  the 
“  great  interests  of  the  country.”  It  is  also  necessary  that 
they  should  “ have  received  the  free  assent”  of  the  nation 
which  is  called  upon  to  carry  out  their  stipulations.  In  other 
words,  the  Chinese  repudiate  all  obligations  which  are  incon¬ 
venient,  especially  when  they,  in  the  first  instance,  had  in¬ 
tended  to  violate  their  undertakings.  The  “  leading  foreign 
“  merchant,”  by  a  bold  innovation  in  ethics  and  jurisprudence, 
seems  to  assert  the  equity  as  well  as  the  actual  existence 
of  the  Chinese  mode  of  interpretation.  “  I  would  suggest 
“  that  in  courts  of  justice  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
“  West,  the  fundamental  fact  required  in  contracts  is  that 
“  their  provisions  shall  have  received  the  voluntary  assent  of 
“  the  mind  of  both  parties,  and  if  the  evidence  of  that  assent  is 

“  wanting,  the  contract  is  null  and  void . The  rule 

“  which  requires  the  voluntary  assent  of  the  mind  is  ob- 
“  viously  a  rule  of  justice,  while  that  which  requires  fulfil- 
“  ment  without  such  assent  is  the  rule  of  injustice.”  The 
ethics  of  Hong  Kong  appear  to  be  identical  with  the 
doctrine  of  mental  reservation  which  brought  so  much 
odium  on  the  Jesuits  and  on  the  casuists  in  general. 
The  contemporaries  of  Euripides  were  never  weary  of 
taunting  him  with  a  still  earlier  and  broader  exposition 
of  the  same  questionable  proposition.  “  The  tongue  has 
“  sworn,  but  the  mind  is  still  unsworn,”  was  considered  to 
include  whatever  sophistry  could  be  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  practical  dishonesty.  If  the  Chinese  and  their  advocates 
insist  on  construing  their  treaties  by  their  own  wishes  and 
intentions,  it  certainly  becomes  necessary  to  consider  how 
their  defective  moral  sense  may  be  supplied  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  exercise  of  force.  It  might  be  possible  to  believe  in 
the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  expert  if 
he  confined  himself  to  allegations  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
nation  which  he  has  studied,  but  a  writer  who  considers  that 
the  substance  of  treaties  is  not  contained  in  their  express 
provisions  may  be  equally  liable  to  error  in  his  descriptions 
of  Chinese  character.  As  long  as  the  intercourse  of  Euro¬ 
peans  with  China  depended  on  custom  and  tacit  acquiescence, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  national  mode  of 
dealing  with  written  obligations,  but  within  twenty  years 
various  rights  have  been  acquired  by  formal  treaty,  and  in 
many  instances  the  whole  commerce  of  England  is  dependent 
on  stipulations  which  have  never  yet  been  disputed.  If  the 
Court  ot  Pekin  were  allowed  to  interpret  Lord  Elgin’s 
treaty  according  to  its  own  secret  policy,  no  security  would 
remain  for  the  concessions  which  were  long  before  obtained 
by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger.  There  are  several  suggestions 
in  the  Hong  Kong  pamphlet  which  seem  reasonable  and 
useful,  but  in  disputed  questions  an  authority  which  cannot 
be  trusted  possesses  little  practical  value. 

The  oddity  of  the  present  war  is  iucroased  by  the  circum¬ 


stance  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  assumes  the  form 
of  a  triangular  campaign.  During  the  delay  of  the  allied 
forces,  the  rebels  captured  the  important  town  of  Sooehow, 
and  the  French  General  actually  proposed  to  interfere  by 
force  for  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  authority.  Mr. 
Bruce  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  judiciously  declined  to  waste 
their  strength  in  supporting  the  enemy  whom  they  might 
soon  afterwards  be  compelled  to  attack  ;  yet  the  scheme  may 
not  be  so  absurd  in  China  as  if  it  had  been  devised  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  might  be  conciliated  by  timely  assistance,  even  though 
the  proceeding  were  followed  by  open  hostilities  ;  and  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  treat  with  a  State  which  retains  sufficient 
unity  to  carry  out  any  compact  to  which  its  rulers  have  con¬ 
sented.  The  advocates  of  China  wrould  in  general  applaud 
European  interference  for  the  restoration  of  Imperial  autho¬ 
rity,  but  no  English  Government  will  commit  the  error  of 
embarking  in  a  gratuitous  contest  under  absolute  incapacity 
to  foresee  the  probable  issue. 

If  moral  scruples  and  considerations  of  political  expe¬ 
diency  were  insufficient  causes  for  disliking  the  war,  the 
expense  alone  might  well  alarm  any  prudent  statesman.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  outlay  of  the  Commissariat  in  a  single 
month  amounted  to  400.000?.,  and  it  is  known  that  enor¬ 
mous  sums  have  been  asked  and  obtained  for  freight  and 
transport.  The  amount  which  was  voted  by  Parliament  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  session  must  already  have  been 
exhausted,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  compelled  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  resort 
to  the  additional  vote  of  credit.  It  is  true  that  England 
can  afford  all  things  that  are  necessary,  nor  is  it  expedient 
that  questions  of  peace  or  war  should  be  decided  principally 
with  i-eference  to  expense.  It  is  only  in  an  ambiguous  and 
unprofitable  quarrel  that  all  objections  to  war  apply  with 
cumulative  force.  The  country  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  assuredly  be  satisfied  with  moderate  concessions, 
although  it  has  been  thought  right,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  to  exact  retribution  for  the  affair  of  the  Peiho, 
and  to  confirm  by  a  fresh  display  the  moribund  treaty  of 
Tientsin. 


SHIPOWNERS’  GRIEVANCES. 

THE  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Merchant  Ship¬ 
ping  is  framed  with  an  anxious  wish  to  conciliate  the 
desire  for  protection — which  shipowners,  like  most  other 
classes,  feel  in  their  own  case — with  the  paramount  interests 
of  the  public,  which  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  has 
largely  promoted.  There  is  just  that  amount  of  truth  in  the 
complaints  of  the  owners  of  British  shipping  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  accepting  the  consolation  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  struggled  to  give  them.  No  one  who  has  out¬ 
lived  the  once  dominant  superstition  of  protection  to  native 
industry  can  admit  that  the  carrying  trade  is  better  entitled 
than  other  departments  of  commerce  to  exceptional  privileges 
at  the  common  expense.  As  against  the  British  consumer, 
the  shipping  interest  has  no  locus  standi  to  call  for  the 
reversal  of  a  deliberate  step  in  the  policy  of  Free-trade,  and 
the  misfortune  of  their  position  is,  that  they  have  a  grievance 
which  it  is  scarcely  within  the  power  of  the  British  Legis¬ 
lature  to  redress.  The  Committee  record  the  fact,  sufficiently 
well  known  before,  that  the  narrow  policy  of  many  foreign 
countries  has  largely  prejudiced  the  British  shipowner.  By 
the  restrictions  which  they  impose  on  importations  in  foreign 
bottoms,  France  and  America  have  succeeded  in  depressing 
the  freights  of  British  ships  far  below  those  which  can  be 
obtained  by  their  own  vessels.  The  difference  of  freight 
earned  in  the  Mauritius  by  French  vessels,  simply  because 
they  were  French,  is  estimated  at  300,000/.  in  a  single  season ; 
and  even  in  our  own  colonies,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portu¬ 
guese  ships  can  generally  procure  a  higher  freight  than 
British  vessels.  The  foreign  ship  has  two  countries  in  which 
to  seek  a  port  of  discharge,  while  the  British  vessel  has 
practically  but  one,  and  a  merchant  who  has  to  ship  a  cargo 
of  sugar  or  other  goods  naturally  prefers  to  send  it  by  a 
vessel  which  can  deliver  it  at  Havre  or  Liverpool,  according 
to  what  may  be  the  monetary  state  of  the  markets  at  the 
time  of  arrival.  It  is  natural  enough  for  shipowners  to  be 
indignant  at  the  unfair  advantage  which  foreigners  are 
taking  of  our  liberality  in  admitting  them  to  our  ports. 
“  It  is  very  galling,”  said  one  of  the  witnesses,  “  to  see  my 
“  ship  lying  in  Calcutta,  getting  15s.  a  ton,  and  a  French 
“  ship  lying  alongside,  getting  60s.  70 s.  and  80s.  a  ton.”  It 
is  no  comfort  to  kuow  that  those  countries  which  inflict  this 
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large  apparent  injury  on  him  do  incalculably  more  injury 
to  their  own  people  ;  but  it  should  be  some  satisfaction  to 
observe  that  against  all  odds  British  shipping  steadily  in¬ 
creases.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  our  ship¬ 
owners  really  suffer  any  appreciable  damage  fi’om  the  pro¬ 
tective  policy  of  other  countries.  If  Free-trade  in  shipping 
were  the  universal  law  of  the  world,  the  freight  of  goods 
would  necessarily  fall  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  they 
could  be  profitably  carried.  Whatever  may  happen 
during  periods  of  temporary  depression,  it  is  certain  that 
our  shipowners  would  not  go  on  building  or  buying 
ships  which  must  he  worked  at  a  loss ;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  whatever  freight  they  can  command  on  an 
average  during  several  years  must  be  sufficient  to  support 
a  remunerative  trade.  If  it  were  not  so,  ships  would  cease 
to  be  built,  and  the  neat,  ingenious  workers  in  statistics 
have  not  yet  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ship-building 
trade  has  touched  this  point  of  depression.  The  removal  of 
foreign  restrictions  would  save  our  shipowners  from  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  seeing  others  more  favoured  than  themselves. 
But  in  the  long  run  prices  must  come  down  to  their  lowest 
remunerative  rate,  and  the  whole  benefit  of  a  Free-trade 
policy  would  be  reaped  by  the  consumers  in  the  different 
countries  concerned. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  France  and  America  saw  their  own 
interests  clearly  enough  to  follow  our  example  in  removing 
all  special  privileges  from  their  own  shipping,  the  opening  of 
new  available  ports  would  increase  the  demand  for  British 
ships.  But  the  demand  would  be  speedily  supplied  ;  and 
though  we  might  have  more  ships,  we  should  not  have  richer 
shipowners.  The  wrong  which  England  suffers  by  the 
illiberal  refusal  of  other  countries  to  reciprocate  her  conces¬ 
sions  is,  in  reality,  a  wrong  to  the  whole  country  rather 
than  to  the  special  class  on  whom  the  consequences 
apparently  fall.  This  disposes  at  once  of  the  question 
whether  a  case  is  made  out  to  justify  retaliatory  measures. 
If  England  were  to  return  to  her  abandoned  policy  of  restric¬ 
tion,  foreigners  would  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  boon  which  they  have  so  ill  requited.  But  re¬ 
taliation  would  be  absurd,  because  the  blow  aimed  at  the 
favoured  shipowners  of  other  countries  would  fall  much 
more  heavily  upon  ourselves.  We  should  pay  more  for 
the  carriage  of  the  commodities  which  we  require,  and 
should,  in  fact,  be  laying  a  heavy  tax  on  ourselves  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  the  gratification  of  punishing  the 
short-sighted  selfishness  of  others.  The  true  answer  to  the 
cry  for  retaliation  is,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  imitate  the 
folly  of  France.  The  old  plea  is  of  course  resorted  to,  that 
we  ought  to  retaliate  in  order  to  wring  concessions  from 
other  countries.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  con¬ 
cessions  would  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  probable  that  ship¬ 
owners  desire  the  retaliation  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  reciprocal  advantages  which 
mutual  Free-trade  would  confer  in  some  measure  upon  us, 
but  much  more  largely  upon  the  foreign  consumers  who  are 
taxed  by  their  own  Government  for  the  benefit  of  a 
favoured  class. 

The  Committee  have  shown  their  desire  to  deal  tenderly 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  shipping  interest,  by  assigning  a 
different  reason  for  adhering  to  the  policy  of  the  last  ten 
years.  We  cannot  restore  the  old  Navigation-laws,  they 
say,  without  doing  a  grievous  injustice  to  our  colonies,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  shipping  their 
goods  in  any  vessels,  without  regard  to  their  nationality. 
To  withdraw  this  privilege  would  be  to  challenge  Canada 
and  Australia  to  follow  the  example  of  our  old  American 
provinces  ;  and  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  we  have 
gone  so  far  in  our  Free-trade  measures  that  it  is  impossible 
to  recede.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth ;  for  if  England  had  no  colonies  to  consider,  it 
would  be  equally  impossible  to  draw  back  from  a  course  which 
every  year’s  experience  has  proved  to  be  right.  The  interest 
of  the  great  body  of  English  consumers  is  paramount  even 
to  the  interest  of  colonists  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
wiser,  and  certainly  more  manly,  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  more  discontented  ship¬ 
owners  by  insisting  on  this  simple  principle  than  by  affecting 
to  concede  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  dwelling  on 
exceptional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  redress  which  they 
seek. 

The  strong  terms  in  which  the  Committee  have  charac¬ 
terized  the  illiberal  conduct  of  other  States  will  probably  have 
as  little  effect  as  would  the  diplomatic  action  which  they  recom¬ 


mend.  Even  when  we  have  kept  back  something  to  give,  we 
have  not  always  succeeded  in  making  a  good  bargain  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  be  more  successful 
when  we  ask  foreigners  to  reciprocate  a  boon  which  we  have 
already  granted,  and  which  we  have  no  intention  of  recall¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  long  before  the  narrow  protectionism  of 
France  and  America  will  give  way,  and  the  shipping  trade 
is  the  last  to  which  Free-trade  principles  are  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  ;  but  the  argument  by  which  we  must  ultimately 
triumph  is  supplied  by  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  any 
country  which  excludes  our  shipping  from  its  ports  does  far 
more  injury  to  its  own  subjects  than  it  can  possibly  inflict 
on  us. 

The  really  valuable  part  of  the  Report  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  the  reasoning  which  has  been  selected  to  support  a  policy 
about  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  but  in  the  sugges¬ 
tions  which  it  contains  for  the  removal  of  a  variety  of  petty 
injuries  and  inconveniences  to  which  the  shipping  trade  has 
been  unjustly  subjected.  The  iniquitous  claim  of  many 
boroughs  to  levy  a  toll  for  their  own  benefit  from  passing 
ships  is  once  more  gravely  considered  and  condemned,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  influence  which  defeated  former 
measures  for  the  redress  of  this  grievance  will  not  be  much 
weakened  by  the  adverse  Report  of  a  second  committee. 
The  extreme  conservatism  which  treats  the  privilege  of 
taxing  an  entire  class  of  the  community,  and  through  them 
the  nation  at  large,  as  a  species  of  private  corporate  property, 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  had  not  hitherto  been  triumphant. 
But  the  shipowners  and  the  public  have  a  common  interest 
in  abolishing  the  legalized  black-mail  which  Liverpool  and 
other  corporations  have  been  in  the  habit  of  levying.  The 
regulations  with  respect  to  pilotage  and  lighthouses  are 
justly  condemned  by  the  committee  as  throwing  an  unfair 
burden  upon  the  shipping  interest.  Compulsory  pilotage 
is  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property,  but  the  facts  collected  by  the  Committee  seem 
to  show  that  the  ports  where  it  is  optional  to  retain  the 
services  of  a  pilot  are  not  remarkable  for  the  frequency  of 
shipwrecks.  The  intersts  of  shipowners  and  underwriters 
will  afford  a  better  security  for  the  safe  navigation  of 
ships  than  a  law  which  compels  a  vessel  to  take  a 
pilot  on  board  whether  his  services  are  required  or 
not.  The  question  whether  a  toll  for  the  support  of 
lighthouses  can  justly  be  levied  on  those  who  chiefly 
benefit  by  them  is  more  difficult,  but  the  Committee  are  per¬ 
haps  right  in  concluding  that  the  cost  of  lighting  of  the 
coast — a  duty  which  the  country  owes  not  only  to  its  own 
subjects  but  to  the  whole  world — ought  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund. 

A  still  more  difficult  matter  is  stirred  by  the  criticisms 
passed  upon  the  modern  statutes  affecting  the  liability  of 
owners  for  damage  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  persons 
placed  in  command  of  their  ships.  The  old  rule  was  to  hold 
the  owner  responsible  for  all  such  damage.  By  modern 
statutes,  this  liability  is  limited  to  the  value  of  the  ship, 
which,  however,  is  in  no  case  to  be  estimated  at  less  than 
15^.  per  ton.  No  ingenuity  can  invent  a  principle  on 
which  this  rule  could  be  justified  in  theory ;  but  it 
was  rightly  considered  a  matter  of  sound  policy  to 
save  the  owners  of  ships  from  absolute  ruin  for  neg¬ 
ligence  which  could  only  be  indirectly  charged  upon 
them.  It  would  have  been  not  less  impolitic  to  relieve  the 
owner  entirely  from  the  consequences  of  sending  a  vessel  to 
sea  in  the  charge  of  an  unskilful  master;  and  the  value  of 
the  ship  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  liability,  for  want  of 
any  better  mode  of  fixing  its  amount.  The  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  of  an  owner  whose  ship  runs  down  another  in  the 
Channel,  is  not  increased  by  the  fact  that  his  own  vessel  was 
built  and  fitted  in  the  most  complete  and  costly  manner ;  and 
the  existence  of  such  a  measure  of  damages  rather  tends  to 
encourage  the  building  of  slight  and  inexpensive  ships.  The 
limit  of  15?.  a  ton  was  added  in  order  to  counteract  this 
mischief,  and  the  Committee  urge,  with  some  reason,  that  it 
would  be  more  rational  to  limit  the  damages  absolutely  in 
all  cases  to  15 1.  a  ton.  This  is,  in  other  words,  to  measure 
i  the  liability  by  the  size  rather  than  the  value  of  the  offending 
|  ship.  The  change  would,  it  seems,  be  regarded  as  an  important 
boon  to  shipowners;  and  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  calculated 
to  encourage  the  building  of  the  best  class  of  ships,  it  may 
be  reasonably  advocated  even  by  those  who  are  incapable  ot 
seeing  what  cither  the  cost  or  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  has  to 
do  with  the  responsibility  of  her  owner  for  the  damage  she 
!  may  cause. 
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THE  SESSION. 

HE  Session  of  i860  has  disappointed  many  expectations,  but, 
at  all  events,  it  has  realized  the  anticipation  that  it  would  be 
a  session  of  considerable  mark.  It  is  something  to  have  achieved 
the  distinction  of  having  combined  one  of  the  shortest  and  least 
important  statute-books  with  labours  the  most  protracted  upon 
record.  But  this  is  not  the  solitary  virtue  which  its  epitaph 
ought  to  commemorate.  It  is  true  that  no  very  important  legis¬ 
lative  change  will  date  its  birth  from  the  deliberations  that 
have  just  closed.  But  still  the  session  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
which  the  statute-book  will  bear  no  trace;  for  its  main  claim  to 
honour  lies  in  the  statutes  that  have  not  been  passed.  It  has 
not  added  much  to  the  personal  reputation  of  any  man  or  any 
party.  But  yet  it  has  done  much  to  correct  the  public  estimate 
of  public  men ;  for  it  has  thrown  into  the  crucible  the  reputation 
of  more  than  one  seeming  statesman,  and  exposed  the  thinness  of 
the  glittering  coating  by  which  the  mass  of  baser  metal  was  con¬ 
cealed.  It  has  produced  none  of  the  great  constitutional  changes 
which  some  men  promised  themselves,  and  others  dreaded.  But 
it  has  established  a  pi’ecedent  for  declining  change  which  maybe 
more  pregnant  in  its  results  than  any  positive  enactment  could 
have  been.  These  are  negative  merits ;  but  in  an  evil  world, 
where  three-quarters  of  our  troubles  are  the  result  of  indiscreet 
action,  negative  merits  are  not  to  be  despised. 

In  spite  of  the  decorous  reticence  which  has  been  observed 
upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  most  people  are 
aware  that  the  tactics  by  which  the  Reform  Bill  was  opposed 
were  the  piincipal  cause  of  the  scanty  legislation  of  the  year. 
That  those  tactics  were  attempted  at  all,  and  that  they  were 
attempted  with  success,  is  the  most  striking  indication  that  has 
yet  come  to  light  of  the  complete  languor  with  which  questions 
that  are  merely  political  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  mass 
of  the  nation.  If  the  people  of  this  country  had  been  ardently 
Conservative,  the  Reform  Bill  would  have  been  negatived 
without  mercy.  If  the  people  had  been  ardently  Liberal,  the 
tactics  of  obstruction  would  have  been  overborne  in  a  week. 
But  they  took  no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  they  did  in 
the  debates  of  the  Statistical  Congress.  Outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  those  who  busy  themselves  with  politics,  no  one  could 
be  induced  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  question.  Parliament 
was  consequently  left  to  settle  or  to  shelve  it  as  seemed  best 
to  their  wisdom,  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  reputation  of 
the  various  statesmen  who  had  been  saying  for  so  long  that 
it  was  the  chief  question  of  the  day.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the 
measure  had  been  decided,  before  it  was  brought  on,  by  Mr. 
Bright’s  Liverpool  budget.  The  advantages  of  an  extended 
suffrage  were,  in  any  case,  theoretical  and  doubtful.  As  it  was 
not  required  to  appease  any  popular  discontent,  its  benefits 
could  not  be  very  great,  even  if  it  succeeded  absolutely  ;  and  if 
it  failed,  the  danger  was  enormous.  Mr.  Bright  brought  this 
danger  so  strongly  before  the  mind  of  members  of  Parliament, 
by  stating  distinctly  the  terms  of  the  measure  which,  if  he 
obtained  a  democratic  Parliament,  he  should  propose  for  the 
purpose  of  confiscating  the  property  of  the  rich,  that  Lord  John’s 
feeble  efforts  to  persuade  the  House  that  if  his  figures  should 
turn  out  to  be  correct,  his  little  Bill  would  not  do  very  much 
harm,  fell  very  flat  indeed.  Mr.  Bright’s  scheme  for  a  property 
tax  had  the  effect  on  the  senatorial  mind  that  Cherbourg  had 
on  the  national  mind.  Both  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  his 
representative  in  the  English  Parliament,  would  have  done  more 
wisely  if  they  had  not  brought  out  and  sharpened  before  our 
eyes  the  very  weapon  under  whose  edge  we  were  to  meet  our 
fate.  It  was  worth  a  ton  of  argument — it  did  more  execution 
than  a  volley  of  menaces.  Mr.  Bright  may  have  observed, 
during  his  two  years  of  rural  retirement,  that  no  assumed  in¬ 
difference  of  manner  will  persuade  a  flight  of  rooks  of  your 
pacific  intentions  if  you  happen  to  have  a  gun  in  your  hand ; 
and  it  is  possibly  from  the  rooks  that  the  country  gentlemen 
have  learnt  a  similar  philosophy.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  statesmen  who,  before  Mr.  Bright 
had  shown  his  gun,  had  vied  with  each  other  in  vouching  for  the 
perfectly  harmless  tendencies  of  the  democratic  change  he  advo¬ 
cated.  The  great  drawback  to  courtesy  is  that  it  wastes  time  ; 
and  this  considerate  delicacy  to  the  pledges  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  John  Russell  required  some  six  weeks  to  work  itself 
out.  But  the  six  weeks  will  not  have  been  wasted  if  the  result 
has  enabled  English  politicians  to  throw  off  the  unaccountable 
panic  that  has  always  induced  them  to  act  as  if  Mr.  Bright  had 
the  physical  force  of  millions  at  his  back  to  give  weight  to  his 
bluster  and  logic  to  his  fallacies.  This  treatment  of  Reform  has 
been  more  insulting  to  it  by  far  than  a  downright  rejection  ;  and 
yet  it  has  not  excited  the  indignation,  scarcely  even  the  notice,  of 
any  considerable  class  of  men.  There  is  no  subject,  however 
trivial,  that  has  not  taken  the  precedence  of  the  Reform  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  public  mind.  VVe  will  not  bring  into  comparison 
such  matters  as  the  Volunteer  Review,  or  the  successes  of 
Garibaldi ;  but  the  victory  of  Tom  Sayers,  or  the  sailing  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  has  excited  a  livelier  sensation  than  the  question 
which,  thirty  years  ago,  brought  England  to  the  verge  of  a  civil 
war.  This  .indifference  naturally  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Conservative  principle.  But  it  has  done  comparatively  little 
good  to  the  body  ol  public  men  who  call  themselves  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party.  Partially,  no  doubt,  this  phenomenon,  so  discou¬ 
raging  to  the  gentlemen  in  question,  is  due  to  the  distance  to 
which  the  vicissitudes  ot  fortune  have  separated  the  names  from 


the  true  characters  of  the  great  political  parties.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  followers  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Lord  Derby  upon  this  question  is,  that  the  one  have 
supported  a  Reform  Bill  too  complex  to  be  possible,  and  the 
other  a  Reform  Bill  too  simple  to  be  safe.  But  there  is  another 
reason,  deeper  than  the  characters  of  individual  men,  for  the 
small  harvest  which  those  who  have  inherited  the  odium,  though 
not  the  policy,  of  old  Tory  days,  have  reaped  from  the  blunders 
and  the  precipitancy  of  Mr.  Bright.  It  is  possible  for  a  nation 
to  be  Conservative  as  respects  organic  change,  and  yet  Conser¬ 
vative  in  nothing  else.  The  same  practical  spirit  which  leads  a 
people  to  shrink  from  any  violent  displacement  of  power  or  of 
taxation,  will  lead  it  to  reform  and  simplify  its  laws,  even  at  the 
cost  of  great  changes,  and  to  extirpate  all  vested  right  in  wrong. 
Incessant  progress  towards  just  laws  and  good  administration, 
and  repose  from  organic  change,  are  equally  the  necessity  of  a 
nation  which  has  a  vast  material  prosperity  to  maintain. 

The  discovery  that  the  political  necessity  for  reform,  under 
the  terror  of  which  men  have  spoken  and  voted  for  ten  years 
past,  is  nothing  better  than  an  old  bogie  after  all,  may  well 
be  thought  a  sufficient  achievement  even  for  a  seven  months’ 
session.  But  it  has  been  a  session  of  discoveries,  and  has 
added  something  more  to  our  stock  of  political  knowledge. 
The  light  that  it  has  thrown  has  elicited  yet  another  tint 
from  the  chameleon  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  we  knew  him  as  a  stray  fragment  of  Con¬ 
servatism  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  heterogeneous  conglomerate — 
we  now  know  him  as  the  chief  hierophant  of  the  Manchester 
faith.  This  is  probably  only  a  temporary  phase ;  for  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  live  for  finance  alone,  and  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  points  in  his  beliefs  and  his  feelings  against  which  his  new 
friends  must  continually  jostle.  Some  fresh  scent  will  cross  his 
path,  some  new  indignation  will  propel  him  with  irresistible  force ; 
and  from  among  some  new  allies,  from  some  quarter  of  political 
belief  the  most  opposed  to  all  his  antecedent  convictions,  he  will 
furnish  new  master-pieces  of  eloquence  for  the  admiration, 
and  new  eccentricities  of  conduct  for  the  wonder,  of  the  world. 
In  the  meantime,  his  transition  from  his  old  belief  to  his  new 
enabled  him  to  carry  through  financial  changes  of  the  political 
bearing  of  which  the  nation  is  by  this  time  thoroughly  ashamed, 
while  there  are  not  two  opinions  among  well-informed  persons  as 
to  their  fiscal  prudence.  That  state  of  transition  gave  him  a  com¬ 
mand  of  votes  which  he  never  possessed  before,  and  which  he  is 
not  likely  to  possess  again.  He  carried  with  him  the  support  of 
all  those  who  still  retained  their  belief  in  the  old  Gladstone,  as 
well  as  of  those,  who,  with  more  sagacious  discernment,  foresaw 
the  new.  For  one  moment,  and  that  a  critical  moment,  he  com¬ 
bined  the  old  admirers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Radicals  of 
the  Financial  Reform  Association  in  a  single  lobby.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  former  had  been  sold  to  the  latter. 
In  proposing  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  French  Treaty,  and 
the  provisions  by  which  it  was  rounded  off  and  amplified,  Mr. 
Gladstone  merely  held  Mr.  Cobden’s  brief.  The  Budget  bore  the 
Manchester  mark  in  every  clause.  In  a  few  cases  it  applied  the 
principles  of  free  trade  to  some  relics  of  protection  which  still  hung 
about  our  financial  system  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  dexterously  took 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  conjure  up  again  the  ghost  of  protec¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  triumphantly  slaying  the  slain.  But  the 
informing  spirit  of  the  Budget  was  not  a  love  of  Free-trade,  but 
hostility  to  indirect  taxation.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  sought 
to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  poor.  A  great  part  of  his  proposals 
consisted  in  the  remission  of  duties  on  articles  consumed  by  the 
rich,  and  the  substitution  of  income-tax  in  their  room.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  scheme  was  that  it  was  constructed  with  great 
ingenuity  to  fetter  and  obstruct  any  future  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  should  try  to  increase  the  yield  of  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion.  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  were  not  merely  lowered— 
they  were,  in  many  instances,  destroyed.  The  duties  them¬ 
selves  and  the  machinery  by  which  they  were  raised  were 
swept  away,  and  as  many  ingenious  invectives  were  heaped 
upon  their  grave  as  could  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  the  possibility  of  their  revival.  The  Liverpool  budget 
was  not  proposed  in  its  entirety,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  supreme  in  the  Cabinet.  But  Mr.  Gladstone’s  budget 
and  Mr.  Bright’s  budget  were  framed  upon  this  single  prin¬ 
ciple- — that  indirect  taxation  was  an  inherited  evil  to  be  shaken 
off  with  all  practicable  rapidity,  and  that  direct  taxation  was  the 
ideal  of  finance.  As  soon  as  time  had  permitted  a  graver  and 
more  careful  consideration  than  was  possible  while  the  mists  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  sophistry  still  hung  over  the  question,  this  view  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  Budget  began  to  prevail,  and  his  popularity 
ebbed  as  fast  as  it  had  risen.  As  the  self-gratulation  of  the 
Manchester  school  became  more  and  more  demonstrative,  the 
general  distrust  was  heightened ;  and  rumours  began  to  multiply 
that  his  new-born  admiration  of  the  Income-tax  was  only  the 
fruit  of  his  adhesion  to  a  still  more  obnoxious  article  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  creed.  It  was  said  that  he  had  struggled  to  the  utmost 
against  the  measures  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Herbert  had  responded  to  the  national  call  for  security  against 
aggression ;  and  that,  as  a  last  resource,  he  had  resolved  to  make 
those  measures  as  irritating  to  the  tax-payer  as  he  could  by 
selecting  the  most  galling  and  odious  species  of  taxation  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  their  execution.  This  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  his  studied  reticence  on  all  questions  of  national 
defence,  and  did  much  to  add  force  to  the  reaction  which  the 
exaggeration  of  his  earlier  popularity  naturally  entailed. 
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Other  causes  contributed  to  quicken  the  revulsion  of  feeling. 
The  shameless  sycophancy  of  Mr.  Bright's  tone  towards  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  and  the  brutal  sneers  with  which  he  insinuated 
that  the  Savoyards  were  as  ready  as  himself  to  sell  their  liberty  for 
gold,  involved  in  their  infamy  the  Minister  whom  he  honoured 
with  his  especial  homage.  The  French  Treaty  was  more  and  more 
discredited  as  time  went  on — as  new  blunders  of  Mr.  Cobden’s, 
and  new  proofs  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Emperor,  came  to  light. 
And  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
popularity,  there  ought  not  to  be  omitted  the  vigour  with 
which  Mr.  Horsman,  in  eloquence  little  inferior  to  his  own, 
resisted  and  exposed  his  policy.  The  change  of  feeling  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  in  the  altered  tone  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  most  commonly  happens  in  a  popular  assembly,  very  various 
causes  of  discontent  concentrated  themselves  upon  a  single 
issue,  with  which,  perhaps,  many  of  them  were  but  little  con¬ 
nected.  The  Paper  Bill  was  made  to  bear  the  combined  attack 
of  all  the  interests,  national  or  special,  which  Manchester  finance 
had  outraged  or  menaced.  There  was  a  certain  propriety  in  the 
selection,  for  the  Bill  involved  the  whole  controversy  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
near  to  the  hearts  of  the  Manchester  school.  Its  various  fortunes 
may  be  taken  as  a  faithful  barometer  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  influence.  From  the  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  by  which  it,  together  with  the  whole  Budget,  was  adopted, 
to  the  almost  unanimous  vote  by  which  the  House  declined  to 
press  it  against  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Lords,  its  downward 
course  measures  pretty  accurately  the  successive  stages  of  the  de¬ 
cline  and  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  power.  During  the  later  weeks 
of  the  session  his  impotence  was  not  unmixed  with  ignominy. 
His  conduct  during  that  period  has  robbed  him  of  tire  reputation 
which  he  once  possessed  of  indifference  to  office.  The  blustering 
speech  in  which  he  demanded  “  action”  has  contrasted  but  lamely 
with  his  meek  submission  to  his  chief’s  proclaimed  determination 
not  to  act.  Nor  has  his  financial  reputation  remained  unim¬ 
paired.  Hitherto  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  stood  alone  in  the  glory 
of  producing  three  Budgets  in  a  year.  Miscalculations  so  large 
as  those  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  already  confessed  do  not 
encourage  us  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  prophecies  which  still 
remain  to  be  tested  ;  and  they  assuredly  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  the  time  comes  for  reviewing  the  advantages  and  the  cost 
of  the  vast  financial  changes  to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  induced  by  these  very  miscalculations  to  consent. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  a  principal  agent  in  producing  that 
very  serious  breach  in  the  system  of  government  originally  set 
on  foot  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  which  may  possibly, 
in  after  days,  cause  this  session  to  be  looked  back  to  as 
an  important  turning-point  in  our  constitutional  history.  It 
is  scarcely  pretended  that  we  are  now  governed  by  a  united 
Cabinet.  The  majority  is  believed  to  have  objected  to  the 
.Reform  Bill,  and  all  but  four  to  have  objected  to  the  Paper 
Bill.  The  result  is  that,  though  the  members  of  the  Government 
do  not  as  yet  go  into  different  lobbies,  Government  influence  is 
not  used  to  pass  all  Government  measures.  The  semblance  of 
unanimity  has  often  been  barely  maintained.  Mr.  Gladstone 
approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  scandal  of  an  open  rupture 
when,  on  the  question  of  Privilege,  he  uttered,  in  language  scarcely 
veiled,  an  indignant  invective  against  the  policy  just  announced 
by  his  chief.  Lord  Palmerston’s  opposition  to  some  of  the 
measures  of  the  Government  has  been  conducted  more 
decorously,  but  more  effectively.  He  rules  over  a  Cabinet  in  which 
are  combined  opinions  almost  as  antagonistic  as  those  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Henley.  But  he  is  determined  to  keep  his 
Government  together  at  almost  any  cost,  for  storms  are  lowering 
over  England  in  which  he  will  trust  no  guidance  but  his  own. 
The  nation,  which  now  confides  in  his  foreign  policy,  and  is 
utterly  weary  of  the  incessant  administrative  changes  which  seem 
to  have  no  origin  except  the  selfish  ambition  of  public  men, 
appears  to  sympathize  with  this  determination.  He  is  therefore 
obliged  to  give  an  apparent  assent  to  many  measures  which  he 
cordially  detests;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  which  cannot 
venture  openly  to  censure  him,  is  obliged  to  do  the  same.  But 
he  works  by  broad  hints  and  by  indirect  encouragement  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  by  undisguised  resistance.  The  consequences  are 
beginning  to  be  exactly  wffiat  they  were  before  Ministerial 
Government  came  into  existence — that  one-half  of  the  Queen’s 
servants  are  employed  in  neutralizing  the  policy  of  the  other 
half,  and  the  business  of  the  country  is  brought  fairly  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  This  state  of  things  may  be  inevitable,  but  it  has  done, 
during  the  past  session,  an  amount  of  injury  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  which  that  assembly  will  bear  the  marks  for  a  long 
time.  It  has  suffered  both  in  influence  and  actual  power.  The 
position  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  Paper  Bill  is 
undoubtedly  a  practical  encroachment,  whatever  its  technical 
character  may  be,  for  it  limits  what  was  formerly  understood  to 
be  the  financial  omnipotence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it 
was  an  encroachment  made  at  the  bidding  of  a  public  opinion  to 
which  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  have  listened,  and 
on  the  ground  of  a  great  emergency  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ought  not  to  have  overlooked.  They  have  now  made  that 
a  patent  and  recorded  fact  which  was  before  only  a  surmised 
contingency,  and  have  allowed  it  to  be  established  by  an 
actual  precedent  that,  if  they  think  good  to  prefer  in  a  matter  of 
moment  a  personal  or  party  necessity  to  a  public  interest,  the 
public  voice  will  not  be  hindered  by  any  trammels  of  privilege 
from  finding  other  agents  to  do  its  bidding.  But  the  House  of 


Commons  has  suffered  still  more  in  influence  than  in  power. 
Men  are  beginning  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  the  contrast  between 
its  yearly  promises  and  their  insignificant  result ;  and  the 
laborious  idleness  of  the  present  year  has  called  forth  comments 
of  unusual  severity.  The  impression  seems  to  be  spreading  that 
the  taste  for  talk  is  rapidly  extirpating  all  habits  of  business,  and 
that  the  ability  of  the  House  to  legislate  in  spite  of  its  own 
growing  loquacity  is  becoming  feebler  year  by  year.  No  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  Lords  is  so  perilous  to  its  existence  as  the 
growth  of  such  a  feeling  as  this,  especially  at  a  time  when  an 
alliance  between  despotism  and  democracy  is  calling  in  question 
the  theory  of  representative  institutions  altogether. 

Considering  the  magnificence  of  the  promises  that  were  made, 
it  is  certainly  disheartening  to  look  over  the  scanty  list  of  what 
has  been  done.  With  the  exception  of  the  Paper  Bill,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  passed  all  the  main  provisions  of  all  his  Budgets.  The 
Refreshment-houses  Bill  has  inspired  the  Licensed  Victuallers 
with  a  strong  Anti-Gallican  enthusiasm,  but  does  not  seem  lik<  ly 
to  be  very  operative  for  any  other  purpose.  Iiish  legislation  has 
felt  the  advantage  of  the  promotion  of  the  Irish  Government  to 
a  place  in  the  English  Cabinet,  and  presents  a  favourable  con¬ 
trast  to  the  general  wreck  of  the  session.  It  lias  been  more  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  place  for  a  Cabinet  Minister  than  any  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  office  itself  that  lias  made  the  Irish  Secretary¬ 
ship  a  Cabinet  post ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  precedent 
accidentally  set  may  be  the  commencement  of  an  improved  prac¬ 
tice.  In  spite  of  the  resistance  of  a  minority  whose  reckless 
abuse  of  the  forms  of  the  House  exceeds  anything  on  record, 
legislation  on  the  two  great  Irish  topics — the*  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  tenure  of  land — has  met  with  a  success  under  Mr. 
Cardwell’s  judicious  and  even-handed  management  which  a  mere 
subordinate  never  could  have  secured  to  it.  The  only  other 
measure  of  a  first-class  character  is  that  by  which  the  local  armv 
of  India  has  been  destroyed.  Most  impartial  persons  will  th  nk 
that  this  was  an  achievement  of  a  very  equivocal  character. 
Even  if  it  should  have  the  success  which  its  advocates  have  pre¬ 
dicted  for  it,  the  rashness  of  urging  it  through,  at  a  desperate  pace, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  session,  in  the  teeth  of  every  available  scrap 
of  Indian  opinion,  will  hardly  be  contested.  Now  that  it  lias 
become  law  we  can  only  hope  that  our  own  fears  may  be  falsified. 
The  best  wish  we  can  frame  for  it  is  that  more  wisdom  may  be 
displayed  in  its  management  than  presided  over  its  birth.  It  may 
give  some  comfort  to  the  Indian  authorities  -nhose  experience 
has  been  so  contemptuously  set  aside,  to  reflect  that  under  its 
large  and  vague  provisions  a  discreet  administrator  may  do 
much  to  restore  the  state  of  things  of  which  they  have  all  com¬ 
bined  to  deprecate  the  overthrow.  An  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
mission  Bill  and  a  Savings-Bank  Bill — both  of  them  mere 
shadows  of  the  more  ample  measures  that  were  presented  to  Par- 
I  liament  in  the  spring — and  a  few  Continuance  Bills,  nearly  com- 
j  plete  the  list  of  Government  achievements.  A  certain  number  of 
i  improvements  in  legal  and  equitable  procedure  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  escaping  the  impatience  of  grouse-shooters  and  the  vigilant 
tribunate  of  Mr.  James.  Lord  Campbell  has  a  right  to  congra¬ 
tulate  himself  even  on  these  limited  triumphs,  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Chancellor  who  is,  on  any  single  point,  an  efficient 
Law  Reformer,  must  be  termed  a  revival  of  an  obsolete  institu¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  Ministers  that  the  sar¬ 
casms  of  Sir  Richard  Bethell  no  longer  fall  on  their  colleagues, 
but  only  on  their  supporters.  The  still'  machinery  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  Sir  CresswellCresswell  to  work  has  been  oiled,  and  it 
is  now  to  be  hoped  that  the  “  Encumbered  Estates  Court  for 
the  transfer  of  wives  ”  will  soon  set  free  a  considerable  quantity 
of  that  description  of  property.  If  a  Divorce  Court  is  to  exist  at 
all,  it  certainly  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  eighteen  mouths 
in  arrear. 

Some  private  members,  judiciously,  availing  themselves  of  the 
intentional  delays  of  the  early  part  of  the  session,  have  achieved 
the  honours  oflegislation.  Mr.  Scholefield  has  passed  a  measure 
for  preventing  the  adulteration  of  food,  which  the  consentient 
digestion  of  all  London  will  admit  is  anything  but  premature.  As 
it  only  requires  for  its  success  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money  on 
the  part  of  the  vestries,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  efficacious  law. 
Sir  John  Shelley  has  passed  a  Gas  Bill  for  the  metropolis,  which 
has  the  singular  good  fortune  of  being  obnoxious  equally  to  tbo 
consumers  who  support  him  and  the  Companies  who  oppose  him. 
As  the  consumers  are  no  other  than  the  Boards  of  Works  and 
the  metropolitan  vestries,  and  the  Companies  have  only  just 
been  detected  and  stopped  in  combining  to  get  a  monopoly  of 
London  gas.  this  community  of  indignation  is  probably  the  best 
testimonial  the  member  for  Westminster  could  have  received. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Bouverie,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Church  of 
England  is  well  known,  has  passed  a  Bill  for  relieving  her  sup¬ 
porters  of  their  pecuniary  difficulties.  They  must  be  iu  very  bad 
case  indeed — worse  than  Charles  Surface;  for  it  appears  that  the 
only  available  method  of  raising  the  wind  is  a  large  sale  of  ances¬ 
tral  bones.  The  scheme  is  the  joint  offspring  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who  is  a  Scotchman,  and  Mr.  Bouverie,  who  is  a  Scotch 
member;  and  in  Scotland  a  great  deal  of  attend  >n  is  paid  to 
manuring.  Any  Southron,  however,  wrho  has  a  sentiment  on  the 
subject  is  allowed  to  claim  any  bones  in  which  he  may  led  an  in¬ 
terest,  if  he  can  find  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  churches 
which  may  be  built  under  the  Union  of  Benefices  Bill  w  ill  bear  an 
inscription  recording  the  name  of  the  churchyard  to  the  sale  of 
whose  contents  its  erection  is  due  It  will  always  be  interesting 
to  a  pious  descendant  to  contemplate  a  handsome  reading-desk 
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or  comfortable  pew  as  the  existing  representative  of  Lis  great¬ 
grandfather’s  market  value. 

Amongst  those  measures — to  use  a  phrase  now  classic  in  the 
language — that  are  “  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ”  from  the 
Statute-book,  are  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  London  Corporation 
Bill,  the  Corrupt  practices  Bill,  the  group  of  valuable  Consolida¬ 
tion  Bills  to  which,  for  the  second  time,  the  House  of  Lords  have 
in  vain  entreated  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
whole  batch  of  smaller  law  reforms.  It  is  evident  that  in  making 
)iis  Bankruptcy  Reforms,  Sir  Richard  Bethell  must  imitate  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  fox  in  the  fable,  and  carry  his  goslings  over  the  ice 
one  by  one.  Five  hundred  clauses  form  of  themselves,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  House  of  Commons,  the  certain  death-warrant  of  the  most 
meritorious  Bill  in  the  world.  The  Reform  of  the  London  Cor¬ 
poration  is  a  serious  instance  of  the  shelter  which  a  worn-out 
institution  may  construct  for  itself  by  the  precaution  of  procuring 
a  Cabinet  Minister  for  its  representative.  Six  years  have  passed 
since  a  Commission  doomed  the  existing  system ;  and  six  times 
have  successive  Governments  punctiliously  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  bringing  in,  reading  a  second  time,  and  withdrawing  a 
Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  London  Corporation.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  requirements  of  decency  have  now  been  satisfied, 
and  that  the  Bill  had  better  be  laid  aside  until  such  time  as 
Lord  John  Russell  shall  have  retired  from  public  life.  The 
attempts  to  extirpate  bribery  date  from  a  still  older  period, 
and  are  now  continued  from  scarcely  any  other  motive  than  a 
similar  consideration  for  decorum.  The  extreme  difficulty  of 
detecting  a  crime  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  at  least  as 
pleasant  to  the  victim  as  it  is  to  the  culprit,  is  not  one  that  legis¬ 
lation  is  likely  to  remove.  The  disfranchisement  of  the  places 
in  which  bribery  has  become  a  local  custom  is  the  only  palliative 
that  really  promises  relief.  This  measure  has  been  frequently 
urged  during  the  past  session,  but  has  always  been  evaded  on 
the  strange  plea  that  bribery  is  likely  to  be  rooted  out  by  the 
addition,  under  the  proposed  Reform  Bill,  of  a  mass  of  new 
electors  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  now  sell  their  votes. 
But  as  the  most  sanguine  Liberal  does  not  count  on  the  passing  of 
a  Reform  Bill  next  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  more  such  subter¬ 
fuges  will  be  devised  for  the  escape  of  these  frail  constituencies. 
The  Consolidation  Bills  are  a  great  loss,  for  anything  like  a 
systematized  code  is  an  impossibility  until  they  are  passed.  Mr. 
James,  however,  cherishes  the  pardonable  ambition  of  discussing 
our  criminal  law  clause  by  clause,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  considerable  number  of  members  who  cherish  the 
ambition  of  hearing  him  do  it.  Perhaps  the  best  arrangement 
would  be  that  December  and  January  should  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  it  being  understood  that  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Malins 
should  be  held  to  make  a  House,  and  that  no  votes  should  be 
taken  till  February.  By  such  a  division  of  time  the  tastes  of 
those  who  wish  to  speak,  those  who  wish  to  vote,  and  those,  if 
any,  who  wish  to  listen,  would  be  impartially  consulted. 

Foreign  affairs  have  engrossed  almost  all  the  political  thoughts 
of  Englishmen,  and  have  therefore  taken  up  no  small  share 
of  the  time  of  Parliament.  If  Parliamentary  speeches  and 
questions  had  an  effect  at  all  proportioned  to  the  pains  that  are 
devoted  to  them,  more  than  one  great  wrong  would  have  been 
arrested.  Savoy  alone  has  conferred  upon  the  world  a  whole 
collection  of  powerful  speeches  from  Mr.  Horsman,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Mr.  Kinglake,  as  well  as  one  or  two  very  satisfactory 
self- exposures  from  Mr.  Bright ;  and  a  very  full  history  of  the 
foreign  events  of  the  present  year  might  easily  be  collected  in 
tie  form  of  question  and  answer,  under  the  title  of  Darby 
Griffith's  Catechism.  But  our  sympathy,  though  sometimes 
eloquently  phrased,  has  so  completely  run  to  words,  and  has 
reminded  the  world  so  forcibly  of  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  our  language  and  that  of  our  deeds,  that  the 
effect  has  occasionally  slipped  over  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi¬ 
culous.  The  only  valuable  result  of  these  impulsive  debates, 
which  otherwise  rather  indicated  present  feeling  than  future 
action,  was  Lord  John’s  memorable  declaration,  that  “England 
must  seek  alliances  elsewhere.”  It  marked  the  turning-point  in 
the  views  of  the  English  Ministry,  and  proclaimed  a  powerful 
accession  to  the  informal  and  almost  unconscious  league  which 
the  sense  of  a  common  danger  is  forming  against  the  heir  of 
Bonapartist  traditions.  It  betrayed  to  the  world  that  the  illusive 
hopes  which  had  been  formed  in  the  shady  w’alks  of  Compidgne.two 
years  ago,  were  dispelled  for  ever.  Villafranca  and  Savoy  seem 
at  last  to  have  brought  home  to  him  the  conviction  that  there 
were  dangers  in  staking  everything  on  the  professions  of  an  ally 
whose  plighted  word  had  proved  so  frail  a  stall'  to  Austria  and  to 
Switzerland.  The  manly  and  indignant  speech  with  which  he 
closed  the  session  was  the  speech  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had 
been  bitterly  deceived.  The  Emperor  has  become  shameless  in  his 
duplicity,  and  thinks  that  two  or  three  months  are  now  a  sufficient 
interval  between  a  falsehood  and  its  refutation.  He  does  not  give  a 
chance  to  the  most  willing  dupe.  Two  years  were  thought  necessary 
between  the  declaration  L’  Empire  c  est  la  jPcnir  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Russian  war.  Eighteen  months  were  suffered  to  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  meeting  at  Stuttgard  and  the  address  to  M. 
Htibner.  But  now  the  promise  has  barely  time  to  circulate  before 
the  repudiation  follows  on  its  heels.  The  undertaking  and  the 
refusal  to  cede  the  neutralized  districts  of  Savoy  were  not  two 
months  apart.  ihe  Emperor  has  hardly  finished  promising 
that  the  guaranteed  neutrality  shall  be  maintained,  when  the 
Moniteur  announces  new  works  at  Thonon.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  even  Lord  Palmerston’s  abundant  faith  has  been  shattered 


to  atoms.  But  if  his  was  the  speech  of  a  man  indignant  at 
the  perfidy  of  which  he  had  been  the  dupe,  it  was  also  the  speech 
of  a  statesman  who  felt  he  had  taken  his  precautions,  and  could  set 
perfidy  at  defiance.  This  year,  preparations  against  impending 
danger  have  been  made  with  an  earnestness  which  has  driven 
Mr.  Gladstone  nearly  to  despair.  Our  expenditure  is  approaching 
unpleasantly  near  to  the  level  of  our  war  expenditure  when  war 
was  at  its  worst.  Part  of  it,  it  is  true,  is  devoted  to  that  profitless, 
hopeless,  endless  project  of  converting  the  Chinese  into  Euro¬ 
peans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  at  present  has  brought 
us  no  other  return  for  blood  and  treasure  than  that  of  reducing 
one  of  our  best  markets  to  the  anarchy  of  Mexico.  But  the  larger 
proportion  is  avowedly  intended  for  defence  against  the  ally 
to  conciliate  whose  friendship  wTe  have  crippled  our  revenue. 
The  money  has  flowed  very  freely,  and  the  taxes  have  pressed  very 
heavily;  but  it  has  not  been  abarren  prodigality.  Even  nowrwe  are 
reaping  some  of  its  fruits.  It  has  combined  with  other  causes  to 
regain  for  England  the  position  from  which  previous  servility  had 
pulled  her  down.  The  outspoken  diplomacy  of  Lord  J ohn  Russell, 
w  ho  has  gained  a  just  fame  as  Foreign  Minister  in  which  his  political 
failings  will  be  forgotten,  the  willingness  with  which  the  nation 
has  submitted  to  a  crushing  taxation,  the  gallant  eagerness  with 
which  the  flower  of  the  population  have  offered  themselves  to 
supply  at  their  own  cost  the  place  of  a  standing  army,  have  sufficed 
to  assure  Continental  waverers  that  England  will  no  longer  be  the 
catspaw  of  Imperial  aggression.  The  effect  has  already  been  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  projects  of  the  Tuileries.  Blow  after  blow  has  fallen 
upon  the  policy  of  which  the  Italian  campaign  was  the  inauguration. 
The  outburst  of  national  feeling  in  Belgium,  the  meetings  of 
Baden  and  Toplitz,  the  speech  of  the  Ring  of  Bavaria,  the 
apparent  emancipation  of  the  Italian  cause  from  its  patron’s 
onerous  protection,  are  all  events  to  be  marked  wTith  black  in 
the  Imperial  calendar.  It  may  be  that  he  w  ould  now  gladly 
adjourn  all  further  enterprises  till  the  fears  of  his  victims  have 
been  a  little  calmed,  and  the  memory  of  his  perfidies  has  grown 
a  little  dim.  But  he  has  set  a  stone  rolling  whose  dowmw'ard 
impetus  he  is  powerless  to  arrest.  He  cannot  restore  to  Europe, 
even  for  a  time,  the  peaceful  security  against  which  he  originally 
conspired.  The  new  complications  w  hich  are  threatening  Europe 
appear  to  be  quite  as  full  of  perplexity  for  him  as  of  hope.  A 
new  struggle  between  German  and  Italian  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Tyrol,  would  now,  it  appears,  result  either  in  a  uuited  Italy 
or  in  a  united  Germany — possibly  in  both.  Neither  horn  of  the 
dilemma  would  be  favourable  to  the  aggrandizement  of  France. 
The  general  outburst  of  Mahometan  fanaticism,  of  which  indi¬ 
cations  are  coming  to  the  surface  in  all  directions,  may  be  profit¬ 
able  to  Russia  and  troublesome  to  England,  but  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  shake  the  position  of  France  in  Algeria. 

On  the  whole,  the  prominent  chaiacter  of  the  session  is,  that 
it  has  been  to  all  a  session  of  disenchantments — a  session  of 
hopes  deferred  and  illusions  dispelled,  of  windbags  stabbed 
and  bugbears  slain.  The  Income-tax  was  doomed,  in  the  hopes 
of  the  country — the  Income-tax  still  lives  with  renovated  life, 
and  even  w  ith  a  new  spring  of  growth.  The  Commercial  Treaty 
was  suddenly  inflated,  and  as  su  denly  collapsed.  Mr.  Bright 
counted  on  the  certainty  of  some  Reform  Bill  this  year.  Every 
public  man  had  pledged  himself  to  the  principle  in  public,  and 
in  private  was  saving  that  it  was  a  political  necessity,  and  that 
there  was  no  resisting  the  pressure  from  without.  Now’  the 
Birmingham  demagogue  finds  himself  without  his  Reform  Bill; 
and  agitation,  pledges,  necessity,  and  pressure  have  all  vanished 
like  a  mirage.  The  Paper-duties  seemed  to  be  inevitably  doomed 
by  the  preparatory  steps  of  many  sessions  and  the  proposals  of  this 
year’s  Budget,  and  the  penny  papers  were  already  exulting  in  the 
imagined  downfall  of  the  Times ,-  and  now  the  repeal  seems  farther 
off  than  ever.  Mr.  Gladstone  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  for  them 
to  reject  a  remission  which  the  Government  had  proposed.  He 
little  thought  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  submit  without 
“action”  to  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  February, 
Mr.  Cobden  was  a  Heaven-sent  diplomatist,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
a  second  Pitt,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  a  trusty  ally. 
Now,  the  mass  of  politicians  dread  nothing  more  than  Mr. 
Cobden’s  blunders.  Mr.  Gladstone's  crotchets,  and  the  Emperor’s 
perfidies.  The  Emperor  has  not  suffered  less  than  others  from 
the  disenchantments  of  the  session.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Germany  seemed  divided,  Belgium  torpid,  Russia  pliant, 
and  England  purchased ;  and  his  pamphlets  betrayed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  hopes  that  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  w  ould  soon  be 
added  to  the  frontier  of  the  Alps.  Now,  all  are  vigilant,  dis¬ 
trustful,  and  alert ;  and  an  attack  on  the  Rhine  would  probably 
be  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  Coalition. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  MEETINGS. 

HE  antiquarian  campaign  for  the  year  i860 — a  campaign  as 
important  to  one  class  of  people  as  that  which  begins  on  the 
12th  of  August  is  to  another — is  just  now’  at  its  height.  The 
general  societies  have  already  met ;  the  local  ones  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  meet.  ’The  Archaeological  Meeting  is  peculiarly  an 
institution  of  our  own  times.  The  study  itself,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  is  as  old  as  Herodotus,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  just 
now  fashionable  to  cultivate  it  is  of  very  recent  origin. 
Herodotus  himself,  and  his  later  follow’er,  Pausanias,  were  both  of 
them  true  antiquaries — men  who  W’ent  about  to  see  things  with 
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their  own  eyes,  and  who  recorded  what  they  saw  for  the  benefit 
Of  those  who  should  come  after.  Wherever  they  went  they 
met  with  local  expositors,  whose  tales  seem  to  have  been  even 
more  wonderful  than  those  of  modern  vergers  and  housekeepers, 
but  who  clearly  filled  a  higher  position  in  the  world.  Their 
accounts  read  very  much  as  if  a  Dean  of  Westminster  him¬ 
self  exhibited  Mrs.  Nightingale’s  image  and  King  Sebert’s 
tomb,  or  as  if  the  Lord  of  Berkeley  Castle  personally  en¬ 
larged  to  visitors  on  the  seventeenth  century  rapier  which 
slew  Edward  II.,  and  the  cup  of  the  same  date  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Earl  Godwine.  So,  in  times  much  nearer  our 
own,  William  of  Worcester  and  Leland,  Browne  Willis, 
Stukeley,  and  John  Carter,  went  about  and  saw  everything  they 
could  see,  and  the  first  on  the  list  put  down  the  length  and 
breadth  of  everything  as  measured  by  the  normal  standard  of 
Will  iam  of  Worcester’s  own  step.  But  all  of  them  were  solitary 
inquirers.  They  saw  and  they  wrote,  but  they  never  held  a 
meeting  or  conducted  a  party.  Now  that  the  tale  of  Herodotus 
at  the  Olympic  Games  is  exploded,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  one  of  them  ever  “read  a  paper,”  ever  experienced  the 
difference  between  a  sympathetic  and  a  somnolent  audience, 
between  a  chairman  who  understands  and  appreciates  what  is 
said,  and  one  who  can  only  thank  Mr.  Tomkins  for  his  very 
interesting  paper,  and  ask  (or  not  ask)  if  “any  other  gentleman 
has  any  remarks  to  make.” 

The  original  idea  of  the  Archreological  Meeting  was  probably 
taken  from  the  scientific  meetings  of  the  British  Association. 
That  body,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  begin  the  practice  of 
holding  an  annual  meeting  in  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
country.  The  antiquaries,  however,  have  in  some  respects  the 
advantage  over  their  scientific  brethren.  Most  of  the  subjects 
brought  before  the  British  Association  may  just  as  well  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  one  place  as  at  another.  Chemistry  and  dynamics 
must  be  exactly  the  same  at  Penzance  and  at  Aberdeen.  Geology 
alone  is  local,  and  geology  is  really  a  branch  of  archaeology.  It 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  world  before  the  creation  of  man, 
just  as  archreology  deals  with  the  history  of  the  wrorld  after  it. 
But  antiquities  must  be  studied  on  the  spot  where  they  exist ; 
churches,  castles,  camps,  cromlechs,  must  be  examined  in  situ  ; 
many  an  antiquary  has  failed  from  lack  of  book-learning,  but 
book-learning  by  itself  will  never  do.  A  man  cannot  become  a 
real  antiquary — and  without  becoming  an  antiquary  in  the 
higher  sense  he  cannot  become  a  real  historian — either  by  sitting 
in  his  own  study  or  by  attending  meetings  at  Somerset  House. 
It  was  a  wise  move  then  when  the  original  Archfeological  Asso¬ 
ciation  first  began  the  practice  of  holding  annual  meetings  in 
our  different  historic  cities,  and  each  time  exploring  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  in  which  they  meet.  When 
a  meeting  of  this  sort  is  well  managed,  nothing  can  be  more 
pleasant  or  more  profitable.  Local  antiquaries  bring  their 
minute  and  special  knowledge  to  the  test  of  the  more  general 
views  of  men  of  wider  research.  New  facts  are  discovered  by 
the  friction  of  minds,  which  neither  natives  nor  strangers  might 
have  found  out  if  left  to  themselves.  And,  if  the  thing  be  well 
contrived,  there  is  much  that  may  attract  to  the  study  people 
who  have  not  yet  entered  upon  it,  and  even  that  may  prove 
attractive  to  the  world  at  large.  The  “  papers,”  if  well  chosen, 
need  not  be  dry  even  to  the  general  hearer;  and,  even  if  they 
are,  a  well-planned  excursion  on  a  fine  day  makes  ample  amends. 
Burned  abbeys  and  castles,  primaeval  cities  and  Boman  camps, 
are  objects  which  every  day  attract  multitudes  of  visitors  who 
pretend  to  no  scientific  character  ;  and  the  objects  themselves  and 
the  roads  that  lead  to  them  are  at  least  not  made  less  attractive 
when  a  clear  and  scientific  exposition  on  the  spot  makes  part 
of  the  bill  of  fare.  The  societies  which  hold  these  meetings 
fall  under  two  general  heads — those  w'hose  field  of  operations 
embraces  the  whole  kingdom,  which  meet  one  year  at  Bristol 
and  the  next  at  Newcastle,  and  those  which  are  confined  to  a 
single  county  or  other  district.  One  body,  whose  labours  are  by 
no  means  the  least  successful,  occupies  an  intermediate  place — 
namely,  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  w  hose  field  of 
action  extends  over  the  whole  of  Wales  and  the  Marches.  Of 
the  two  general  societies,  the  Association  and  the  Institute,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  there  ought  never  to  have  been  more  than 
one.  We  do  not  care  to  enlarge  on  the  original  grounds  of  sepa¬ 
ration — indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  ever  perfectly  understood 
them;  still  less  will  we  enter  on  the  causes  which  unluckily 
frustrated  a  scheme  of  reconciliation  which  was  once  proposed. 
The  two  societies  exist,  and,  now  that  the  first  bitterness  of  the 
quarrel  has  passed  by,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  room  for 
both.  Certainly,  as  happened  this  year  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Petit 
and  Mr.  Hartshorne,  antiquaries  of  high  eminence  do  not  scruple 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  both.  Anyhow,  it  is  creditable  to  both 
that  they  have  contrived  to  live  for  fifteen  years,  and  certainly 
to  show  no  signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  The  local  Societies 
have  had  various  fates.  In  some  counties  they  have  soon  died  a 
natural  death,  in  others  they  have  flourished  vigorously  for  many 
years.  Sometimes  they  are  mere  architectural  societies,  com¬ 
monly  with  a  special  reference  to  ecclesiastical  architecture.  To 
these  a  new  church  is.  in  its  own  way,  as  interesting  as  an 
old  one,  while  antiquities  of  other  sorts  are  hardly  noticed 
at  all.  These  societies  labour  under  a  perpetual  temptation 
to  step  from  ecclesiastical  architecture  into  ecclesiastical 
ritualism,  and  so  to  get  entangled  in  the  general  maze  of 
ecclesiastical  polemics.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  have  been  very 
short-lived,  often  depending  entirely  on  the  exertions  of  some 


one  zealous  clergyman,  and  ceasing  to  exist  on  his  removal  to 
another  diocese.  The  more  successful  societies  have  been  those 
which  are  more  general  in  their  scope,  taking  in  the  whole  range 
of  antiquities — sometimes  even,  like  the  flourishing  society  in 
Somersetshire,  including  other  subjects,  like  Natural  History. 
For  a  local  society,  this  last  is,  we  think,  an  excellent  plan.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  bring  together  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
intellect  and  research  of  the  district,  even  though  immediately 
employed  upon  subjects  which  seem  totally  different. 

A  meeting  of  one  of  these  societies  has  two  chief  features — the 
“  papers  ”  and  the  excursions.  Both  require  a  good  deal  of 
management  in  order  to  realize  the  old  problem  of  combining  the 
utile  with  the  dulce.  Sometimes  we  fear  that  the  “  paper”  part 
of  the  proceedings  fails  to  possess  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Indeed,  one  is  often  tempted  to  doubt  whether,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  “reading  of  papers”  is  not  altogether  a  mistake  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  best  men — those  whose  presence  really 
does  honour  to  these  meetings — seldom  or  never  “read  papers.” 
No  one  would  apply  such  a  name  to  the  discourses  of  Professor 
Willis  and  Dr.  Guest.  The  paper  of  the  ordinary  reader  is  too 
apt  to  be  full  of  twaddle.  A  zealous  local  antiquary  treats  you 
to  a  paper  on  the  “  Ancient  Guild  of  Scavengers  of  Little  Ped- 
dlington.”  Even  so  unpromising  a  subject  might  possibly,  in 
good  hands,  contribute  something  towards  improving  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  forefathers  ;  but,  wThen  it  is  introduced  with  a  mass 
of  fulsome  apologies  and  carried  off  in  a  whirlwind  of  fine 
writing,  it  becomes  quite  another  matter.  Others  will  read  long 
genealogical  records,  interesting,  it  may  be,  to  those  whose 
great-grandfathers  occur  in  the  list,  but  decidedly  soporific 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Others  will  give  you  architectural 
papers,  consisting  chiefly  of  tabhs  of  dimensions  and  of 
descriptions  of  details,  utterly  unintelligible  except  in  the 
building  itself.  Of  these  “papers”  some  are  utter  nonsense, 
and  ought  to  be  suppressed  altogether;  others  contain 
really  valuable  information,  and  are  quite  worthy  to  bo  printed 
and  kept  for  reference,  but  are  utterly  unsuited  to  be  read 
aloud  to  an  audience.  It  is  strange  how  few  people  seem 
to  understand  this  very  plain  difference— as  if  a  thing  which  is  to 
be  listened  to  ought  not  to  be  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  a 
thing  which  is  merely  to  be  read  at  one’s  leisure.  Professor 
Willis,  the  prince  of  archaeological  lecturers,  never  reads  any¬ 
thing.  He  begins  with  an  extempore  summary,  accompanied  by 
large  drawings,  and  then  takes  his  audience  over  the  building 
itsedf  and  explains  details  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Guest  follows  a  plan 
as  nearly  the  same  as  the  different  nature  of  his  subject  allows. 
He  lectures  off  a  large  map,  but  of  course  the  second  part  of 
Professor  Willis’  bill  of  fare  is  necessarily  omitted.  A  party 
may  be  conducted  round  a  cathedral,  but  not  round  the  marches 
of  one  of  the  Old-English  kingdoms.  Now,  a  man  may  be  far  from 
being  the  peer  of  a  Guest  or  a  Willis,  and  yet  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  that  is  quite  worth  hearing.  But  we  do  say  that  he 
should  at  least  make  what  h?  has  to  sav  the  same  as  theirs  in 
kind  and  shape,  whatever  maybe  the  difference  in  degree.  Now 
and  then  it  happens  that  an  elaborate  written  essay  on  a  general 
subject  may  be  better  than  an  extempore  discourse;  but,  on  the 
great  mass  of  subjects  brought  forward  at  these  meetings,  if  a 
man  with  his  map,  or  plan,  or  drawing  before  him  cannot  talk 
without  book,  he  has  no  business  to  talk  at  all.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  a  man  does  not  always  know  that  he  is  a  fool  and  a  bore, 
while  it  is  rather  unpolite  to  tell  him  so;  and,  in  the  directors 
of  an  archaeological  meeting,  it  is  often  not  only  unpolite  but  im¬ 
prudent.  Perhaps  he  is  a  great  man,  whom  the  society  could 
not  afford  to  offend  ;  perhaps  he  is  a  small  man,  whom  it  would 
be  thought  unkind  to  snub.  In  either  case,  those  who  have  not 
the  happy  gift  of  somnolency  suffer  equally. 

The  excursions  and  the  “  papers”  should  be  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  than  they  commonly  are.  The  “  papers”  are  often  quite 
unsystematic;  often  they  come  pouring  in  higgledy-piggledy  at 
the  last  moment ;  sometimes  nothing  is  said  of  important  objects 
within  the  scope  of  the  meeting,  while  there  is  abundance  of  talk 
about  things  which  have  no  earthly  connexion  w  ith  the  place. 
The  objects  to  be  seen  at  any  meeting  should  be  those  w  hich  the 
visitors  have  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  then  than  they  will 
ever  have  again.  A  meeting  at  Gloucester  should  make  its  excur¬ 
sions  to  those  places  which  can  be  so  well  seen  from  no  other  centre 
as  from  Gloucester,  not  to  places  naturally  belonging  to  Bristol 
or  Hereford.  Time  should  be  allowed  for  the  real  examination 
of  all,  and  each  object  viewed  should  be  explained  by  some  com¬ 
petent  person  on  the  spot.  The  Archamlogical  Institute  errs 
deeply  in  this  matter.  Its  excursions  are  long,  distant,  and  hur¬ 
ried.  and  the  objects  in  the  city  of  meeting  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  almost  always  neglected.  Oxford,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  were  never  thoroughly  seen,  but  peojfie  were  carried 
off  instead  to  Silchester,  Wells,  liaglan,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
In  1858  the  Institute  met  at  Bath,  in  i860  at  Gloucester.  Close 
by  Bath  is  the  chambered  tumulus  at  Wellow  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  at  Bradford,  two  objects  absolutely  first-rate  in 
their  several  lines  ;  yet  neither,  as  was  strongly  complained  of  at 
the  meeting  itself,  was  made  the  object  of  an  excursion.  Glou¬ 
cestershire  has  an  analogous  object  to  each  in  the  tumulus  at 
Uleybury  and  the  church  at  Deerhurst;  but  all  of  these  were 
passed  by,  along  with  a  whole  crowd  of  Gloucestershire  anti¬ 
quities  of  all  sorts,  which,  if  not  seen  from  Gloucester,  cannot  be 
seen  at  all.  But  the  company  were  carried  off  instead  to  Malmes¬ 
bury,  Glastonbury,  Goodrich,  and  Tin  tern,  places  having  no  posr 
sible  connexion  with  Bath  and  Gloucester,  but  coming  w  ithin  the 
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natural  scope  of  meetings  elsewhere.  When  the  Institute  does 
attempt  a  really  local  excursion,  so  many  objects  are  crowded 
into  one  day  and  so  little  time  allowed  to  each,  that  the  pleasuie 
and  profit  of  the  visit  is  pretty  nearly  destroyed.  Or  sometimes 
an  excursion  may  be  spoiled  from  quite  another  cause.  » *  o  w  ell 
remember  a  very  pleasant  excursion  being  cut  short,  and  tliew  hole 
company  ordered  back,  in  order  that  a  very  few  of  the  pm’ty 
might  keep  their  engagement  to  dinner  with  a  local  grandee.  I  he 
Cambrian  Association  manages  far  better  in  this  respect  Its  paper 
readings  are  often  a  little  heavy,  but  its  excursions  are  admirable. 
The  simple  plan  of  an  excursion  every  morning  and  a  meeting  every 
evening  allows  everything  to  be  seen  thoroughly,  and  makes  a 
week  spent  at  the  Cambrian  Meeting  about  the  pleasantest  week 
in  the  year  to  those  whose  tastes  lead  them  that  way. 

The  Institute  has  another  great  fault  in  the  servile  tone  taken 
with  regard  to  all  people  making  the  least  claim  to  be  dignitaries 
of  any  kind.  Everybody  should  be  civilly  treated  ;  everybody 
who  does  you  any  service  should  be  more  than  civilly  thanked  ; 
but  the  rulers  of  the  Institute  often  let  civility  degenerate  into 
adulation.  The  official  reports  of  the  meetings  are  composed  in 
a  style  of  flattery  fit  only  for  a  courtier  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
descanting  on  the  merits  o'f  his  virgin  sovereign.  Nobody,  from 
a  Prince  Consort  to  a  Mayor,  can  be  mentioned  without  some 
laudatory  adjective  or  adverb.  Prince  Albert,  like  a  very  sen¬ 
sible  man,  weut  to  Cambridge  to  hear  Professor  Willis  and  Ur. 
Guest  lecture.  No  doubt  he,  like  other  people,  was  much 
benefited  by  what  he  heard,  but  as  he  did  not  open  his  lips,  his 
presence  could  have  made  no  possible  difference  to  any  one  hut 
those  who  went  to  stare  at  a  prince.  But  the  Institute  went 
into  an  ecstasy  of  adulation.  The  official  record  talks  about 
“  the  melodious  bells’’  of  Great  St.  Mary’s  heralding  His  Royal 
Highness’s  approach,  about  this  “  memorable  meeting,”  and  the 
infinite  honour  conferred  on  the  Society  and  the  two  distin¬ 
guished  lecturers.  At  Chichester  no  Prince  was  to  be  had,  so 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  two  local  Dukes  who  did  nothing 
whatever  for  the  Institute,  and  of  whom  all  that  could  be  learned 
in  the  matter  of  antiquities  was,  that  they  pulled  down  every 
ancient  building  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  The  same 
slavishness  runs  through  every  thing.  I  he  name  of  the  Prince 
Consort  as  Patron  is  ostentatiously  displayed  on  every  ticket. 
Every  meeting  is  held  under  the  further  “  patronage’  of  some 
great  local  dignitary— say  the  Bishop  or  Lord- Lieutenant — and 
the  “sanction”  of  a  long  string  of  peers,  baronets,  esquires,  and 
such  rectors  as  are  rated  high  enough  in  the  King’s  books  to 
deserve  the  honour.  Now,  anybody  who  does  the  meeting  any 
real  service  ought  to  be  frankly  welcomed  and  cordially  thanked, 
but  no  man’s  services  can  deserve  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect. 

A  company  of  scholars  and  gentlemen,  paying  their  way,  can 
surely  meet  and  study  the  antiquities  of  any  city  and  county 
without  the  “  patronage”  or  the  “  sanction”  of  anybody.  And.  as 
it  is,  the  great  mass  of  the  sanctioners  think  their  names  sanction 
enough,  without  either  their  presence  or  their  subscriptions — 
the  name  of  some  petty  absent  squire  being,  it  would  seem,  a 
necessary  encouragement  for  a  discourse  by  Professor  \v  illis. 
Precious  time  is  wasted  in  bandying  empty  compliments  be¬ 
tween  the  dignitaries  of  the  Institute  and  the  dignitaries  of  the 
county,  and  in  listening  to  addresses  from  mayors  and  corpo¬ 
rations  composed  in  the  peculiar  style  for  which  mayors  and  cor¬ 
porations  are  so  famous.  Indeed,  some  slauderous  folks  add,  that 
lower  motives  still  are  sometimes  at  work,  and  that  excursions 
are  now  and  then  planned  in  the  direction,  not  of  the  best  an¬ 
tiquities,  hut  of  the  best  luncheons.  Rumour  actually  goes  so 
far  as  to  tell  the  following  tale.  At  the  last  meeting,  only  the 
most  intense  strivings  of  some  wiser  members  could,  it  is  said, 
procure  an  excursion  to  one  of  the  most  famous  feudal  remains 
in  England,  because  its  owner,  caring  nothing  for  archaeology, 
and  knowingthere  was  an  inn  in  the  town,  promised  no  meat  and 
drink  to  the  archaeologists.  Another  excursion  was  preferred  as 
more  likely  to  be  profitable  to  the  stomach;  but  rumour  says  that 
it  ended  in  the .  inhabitant  of  the  mansion  doing  something  very 
like  shutting  his  door  in  the  face  of  the  hungry  philosophers. 

These  things  are  much  to  be  regretted,  because  a  meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  is  sure  to  provide  much  which  is 
both  profitable  and  pleasant.  With  a  Willis  and  a  Guest  for  its 
Jacliin  and  Boaz,  the  Institute  can  afford  to  build  a  little  hay 
aud  stubble  on  such  a  foundation.  Still  the  hay  and  stubble 
were  better  away.  All  indeed  cannot  be  gold  or  precious  stones ; 
but  the  line  might  be  drawn  at  silver  and  heart  of  oak.  Mere 
twaddle,  mere  adulation,  the  degrading  names  of  “  patronage” 
and  “  sanction,”  might  bo  got  rid  of.  The  excursions  might  be 
settled  with  archaeological  rather  than  culinary  objects,  and  the 
geography  of  the  districts  might  be  studied  befire  they  are 
traced  out.  The  meeting  for  next  year  offers  many  advantages. 
If  somebody  must  be  worshipped,  the  Deau  of  Peterborough 
really  deserves  a  little  of  the  incense  so  freely  wasted  on  very  in¬ 
ferior  idols.  That  glorious  minster,  open  dady  from  morning  till 
evening,  where  every  corner  may  be  studied  without  a  greedy 
verger  tracking  your  steps,  does  deserve  something  more  than 
formal  thanks  for  its  reformer  from  such  a  body  as  the  Archa;o!o- 
gical  Institute.  The  position  of  the  city,  with  a  crowd  of  inter¬ 
esting  objects  accessible  by  short  railway  journeys,  would  make 
the  simple  and  rational  plan  of  a  daily  morning  excursion  and  a 
daily  evening  meeting  even  easier  than  elsewhere.  We  wish 
every  success  to  the  Peterborough  meeting ;  and  we  especially 
trust,  now  that  Deans  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention, 


that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  Very  Reverend  personages 
may  be  gathered  together  to  learn  their  duty  from  one  of  the 
two  or  three  members  of  their  order  who  seem  really  to  under¬ 
stand  it. 


PIUS  IX.  AXD  HIS  COURT. 

LTIIOUGH  Pius  IX.  has  virtually  ceased  to  he  au  organ  of 
administration  in  the  States  still  by  courtesy  called  his 
own,  the  nature  of  his  nonentity  merits  consideration,  for  upon 
it  reposes  the  untoward  condition  of  the  Pontifical  Government 
with  its  disastrous  superstructure  of  Cardinal  Antonelli’s  mon¬ 
strous  usurpation.  The  Pope's  self-extinction  may  be  said  to 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  that  keeps  in  position  the  existing  mis¬ 
chievous  system,  and  the  eminence  which  some  people  have  un¬ 
derstood  how  to  construct  upon  it. 

The  distinctive  feature  in  Pius  IX.  is  a  constitutional  weakness 
that  visibly  makes  his  effective  powers  fall  far  short  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  which  have  attractions  for  his  acute  surface  sensitiveness. 

A  life-long  lameness  disables  him  from  vigorously  acting  up  to 
the  impressions  by  which  his  nerves  become  easily  affected  ;  and 
the  prominent  expression  in  his  demeanour  and  appearance  is  that 
of  blank  impotence.  This  is  especially  pronounced  in  the  vacant 
benevolence  of  his  countenance.  A  stroke  of  palsy  seems  to  be 
always  lurking  under  the  hazy  gleam  of  his  sillily  benign 
smile.  Another  singularity  of  his  physiognomy  is  that  the  two 
sides  of  his  face  give  two  different  expressions — the  one  being 
contracted  into  an  angry  morose  look,  while  the  other  is  per¬ 
petually  settled  in  the  same  placid  mood.  There  are  indu¬ 
bitable  symptoms  of  a  conformation  naturally  ill-constituted  and 
badly  set  together,  precluding  the  possibility  of  efficient  direction 
from  a  consistent  will.  In  fact,  the  Pope  was,  in  his  youth, 
subject  to  occasional  fits  of  epilepsy  ;  and  although,  by  the  canon 
law,  that  disease,  when  confirmed,  excludes  the  sufferer  from 
divine  ministrations,  it  is  to  it  that  lie  owes  his  having  entered  the 
Church.  A  younger  son  of  a  highly  respectable,  but  poor  noble 
family  of  Sinigaglia,  Count  Giovanni  Mastai  Ferretti  came 
originally  to  Rome  with  the  view  of  entering  the  Noble  Guards 
— a  common  resort  for  poor  scions  of  the  aristocracy.  But  a  fit 
of  his  malady  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Barberini,  the  commander, 
was  the  cause  of  Iiis  being  denied  admittance.  Disconsolate 
at  a  disappointment  that  deprived  him  of  the  Lope  of  being 
able  to  wed  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  young  Mastai,  with 
characteristic  simpleness,  turned  for  consolation  to  the  supreme 
Pontiff  himself.  Pius  VTI ,  with  his  devout  temper,  saw  the 
evident  finger  of  God  in  what  had  occurred,  and  urged  the 
aspiring  guardsman  to  become  a  priest.  His  appeal  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  young  Mastai,  whose  soft  disposition,  naturally 
prone  to  submission,  was  perfectly  unable  to  resist  the  genial 
charm  of  so  august  an  address.  He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
profession  with  that  bland  fervour  and  simple  piety  which  can 
find  perfect  happiness  in  the  resigned  and  peaceful  spirit  of  pure 
monachism.  Yet,  even  in  his  unexceptionable  exercises  in  piety, 
there  could  he  discovered  a  clashing  antagonism  between  his 
powers  of  attainment  and  the  range  of  his  aspirations.  Dr. 
Wolff  recounts  in  his  autobiography  how  the  Pope,  when  his 
schoolfellow  in  Rome,  was  an  ardent  student  and  admirer  of 
Savonai  ola.  Yet  we  have  it  from  another  schoolfellow  that  the 
Pope  would  often  be  miserable  at  the  coldness  of  his  own 
emotions,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  especially  unhappy 
at  his  wicked  nature  for  not  being  able  to  command  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  proper  intensity  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  parent. 
Together,  these  two  stories  give  us  a  complete  character  of  Pius 
IX.  His  kindly  but  feeble  nature,  wanting  in  any  centre 
of  gravity  of  its  own,  hankers  continually  after  sympathetic 
influences,  whose  impressions  generally  remain,  how  ever,  mere 
surface  play,  not  penetrating  to  the  fibres  of  the  system.  His 
emotions  are  flashy  ebullitions  of  exterior  sensitiveness,  passing 
aw  ay  as  suddenly  as  they  arise,  without  vitally  disturbing  the 
languid  equanimity  of  a  torpid  heart.  It  is  incredible  how 
rapidly  all  traces  fade  of  the  violent  fits  of  irritation  to  which 
the  Pope  is  notunfrequently  subject.  On  one  occasion,  a  member 
of  the  lay  Cabinet  of  1847  was  perfectly  coufounded  on  witness¬ 
ing  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  intense  vehemence  in  the  Pope  with 
reference  to  a  measure  under  discussion.  The  scene  had  been  so 
painful,  that  on  being  summoned  to  his  presence  a  few  hours 
later,  the  Minister  proceeded  to  the  palace  writh  uneasy  fore¬ 
bodings.  To  his  astonishment  he  found  the  Pope  as  playful  and 
pleasant  as  he  had  ever  seen  him.  Nothing  had  occurred  in  the 
interval  to  modify  his  temper;  only  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  had 
made  him  entirely  forgetwhathad  seemed  in  the  morning  such  pro¬ 
found  emotion.  It  is  to  this  insensibility  at  heart  that  the  Pope 
owes  his  remarkable  preservation  of  a  florid  complexion,  just  as  to 
his  mere  surface  sensitiveness  he  owes  that  eager  delight  in  praise 
which  has  been  laid  to  his  charge  as  vanity.  Prom  the  absence 
of  clear  insight  of  his  own,  the  Pope,  like  a  blind  man,  is  im¬ 
pelled  to  grope  for  direction ;  and  this,  by  an  error  natural  to  his 
defective  condition,  he  seeks  in  the  sounds  that  meet  his  ears. 
Hence  he  instinctively  turns  to  the  echo  of  applause  for  the  cri¬ 
terion  and  encouragement  which  a  strong  man  derives  for  his 
actions  from  his  own  firm  convictions.  Thus  it  comes  that,  with¬ 
out  self- inflated  conceit,  Pius  IX.  is  yet  a  helpless  prey  to  praise 
and  adulation. 

Under  Leo  XII.,  Monsignor  Mastai  was  sent  to  Chili  as 
auditor  of  a  mission,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  sense  of 
duty.  On  canonical  grounds  he  refused  to  sanction  a  treaty  con- 
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eluded  by  the  Nuncio,  and,  on  the  scandalous  flight  of  the  latter 
from  an  epidemic,  remained  alone  at  his  post."  He  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  see  of  Spoleto,  where  he  exhibited  the  virtues 
that  become  a  Christian  prelate  in  connexion  with  the  short¬ 
lived  Carbonaro  insurrection  of  1831.  The  Bishop  had  been 
exposed  to  insult,  and  officious  friends  brought  him  a  list  of  those 
who  had  been  noted  for  their  hostility.  He  took  the  paper,  and, 
without  looking  at  it,  cast  it  into  the  fire.  Made  a  Cardinal  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Imola,  which  he 
administered  up  to  his  elevation  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  best  members  of  the  Sacred  College  advocated  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Pius  IX.  mainly  on  the  ground  that  his  exemplary 
government  of  his  see  gave  earnest  of  the  benefits  which  he  would 
bestow  on  the  Church.  How  signally  were  they  mistaken  in 
the  estimation  of  his  capacity  !  Kindly,  charitable,  and  benign, 
Pius  IX.  was  the  model  of  a  parish  priest  or  bishop.  Humane, 
hopeful,  and  not  intolerant,  he  would  have  been  the  perfection 
of  a  family  abbate — spiritual  director  of  a  household,  where  his 
cheerfulness  would  have  diffused  goodwill,  securing  the  respect 
of  the  elder  members,  and  proving  the  delight  of  children.  But 
in  the  world  of  politics  lie  was  worse  than  an  infant.  At  the 
present  day,  after  eleven  years’  reign,  the  Pope’s  notions 
about  European  politics  and  statesmen  are  of  the  most  in¬ 
conceivable  puerility  and  ignorance.  His  instruction  and 
cast  of  thought  are  exclusively  of  the  cloister.  He  therefore 
launched  into  state  affairs  with  no  stock  of  knowledge  beyond 
some  crude  hallucinations  derived  from  apostolical  aspira¬ 
tions  and  monastic  rhapsodies,  together  with  a  charitable  dis¬ 
position  to  treat  leniently  the  errors  of  those  among  his 
countrymen  who  were  anxious  for  reforms.  An  accidental  inti¬ 
macy  with  some  of  these  men  had  probably  instilled  this  latter 
feeling  into  him,  for  the  Pope’s  family  had  been  all  along  liberal. 
His  own  brother,  holding  a  commission  in  the  Papal  army,  had 
gone  over  to  the  insurgents  in  1831,  and  only  returned  to  his 
country  in  virtue  of  the  amnesty  given  by  Pius  IX.  Far 
from  having  any  plan  of  the  tremendous  work  of  reform 
which  he  set  about  with  so  much  confidence,  there  merely 
floated  before  his  dreamy  mind  a  vague  vision  of  an 
Apostolical  Pontiff  diffusing  a  blaze  of  contentment  around 
him  —  evidently  a  reflection  from  the  ecstatic  raptures  of 
Savonarola.  The  following  authentic  story  will  illustrate  the 
Pope’s  inconceivable  ignorance  of  the  very  rudiments  of  political 
information.  As  no  liberal  Constitution  can  recognise  the  cano¬ 
nical  pretensions  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  education,  the  Minister 
of  the  day  felt  obliged  to  draw  the  Pope’s  attention  to  this  point. 
Sensible  of  the  conscientious  scruples  he  must  have  in  making 
satisfactory  concessions,  the  Minister  first  alluded  to  liberty  of 
instruction  with  great  delicacy.  To  his  astonishment  the  Pope 
made  no  objection — on  the  contrary,  he  expressed  assent  to  the 
principle.  He  therefore  returned  more  explicitly  to  the  topic,  when 
the  Pope  exclaimed,  “  But  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  will 
abide  by  liberty  of  instruction.  It  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.”  At  this  extraordinary  burst  the  Minister  gaped  with 
amazement,  at  a  loss  to  gather  a  clue  to  its  meaning.  The  Pope 
only  knew  the  cant  cry  of  liberty  of  instruction  raised  by  the 
French  priests  under  Louis  Philippe  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  secular  supervision,  and  his  ignorance  had  identified  this 
application  of  the  principle  with  the  principle  itself. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  nature  so  feeble  has  been  severely 
bruised  by  its  fall.  Although  little  changed  in  appearance, 
Pius  IX.  returned  from  Gaeta  considerably  altered  in  character. 
He  has  become  now  as  stolid  as  once  he  was  open  to  impressions — 
whatever  there  was  of  force  in  his  former  mobility  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  having  been  successfully  diverted  into  the  channel  of  rigid 
obstinacy.  His  monasticism  has  assumed  a  darker  hue,  and  his 
religion  has  changed  into  mystic  asceticism.  He  has  grown  a 
confirmed  visionary  of  the  most  wretched  kind.  St.  Filomena  is  his 
particular  Egeria,  and  the  circumstances  attending  her  myste¬ 
rious  visits  at  night  have  made  the  Vatican  the  scene  of  as  con¬ 
temptible  manifestations  as  those  of  Mr.  Home’s  table-rapping 
spirits.  Pius  IX.  has,  besides,  become  intensely  Pontifical, 
clasping  his  dignity  with  the  convulsive  grasp  of  a  person  haunted 
by  the  idea  of  imminent  martyrdom.  He  is  evidently  affected 
with  remorse  for  fancied  former  derelictions  of  duty  towards  his 
trust.  But  his  fanaticism  in  favour  of  the  secular  dominion  of 
the  Papacy  is  inspired  by  no  genuine  passion  for  authority.  Any¬ 
thing  so  near  a  lust  could  not  exist  in  the  emasculate  nature  of 
Pius  IX.  He  clings  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  on  principle 
alone,  just  like  a  jailer  to  his  charge.  Even  his  moral  character 
has  been  deteriorated,  for,  in  the  vain  struggle  to  make  head 
against  pressing  difficulties,  he  has  contracted  shuffling  habits  of 
casuistry.  The  Pope  is  no  longer  truthful  in  his  assertions. 
Undoubtedly,  bad  influences  have  been  insidiously  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  To  them  must  be  ascribed,  for  instance,  the 
harshness  with  which  he  publicly  repelled  a  poor  woman  who 
sought  to  present  a  petition  in  favour  of  a  proscribed  relative, 
saying  that  he  was  come  to  punish,  not  to  bestow.  His  irrita¬ 
bility  has  very  much  increased,  and  he  often  indulges  in  transports 
as  unseemly  as  they  are  generally  misplaced.  His  occupations  are 
those  of  a  mind  drowned  in  the  dullest  superstition.  To  ward  off 
peril,  he  strains  himself  to  devise  new  processions  for  miraculous 
images  of  sourious  origin,  or  pens  such  disgusting  balderdash  as 
his  late  address  to  the  Virgin,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  coax 
her  into  active  protection  by  reminding  her  that  the  man  who  had 
proclaimed  her  Immaculate  Conception  had  it  in  his  power  to 
confer  further  benefits. 


This  paralysis  of  intellect  has  been  assiduously  fomented  by 
noxious  contact  w  ith  a  set  of  sickly  and  distorted  minds  by  w  hom 
the  Pope  is  entirely  surrounded.  If  it  has  been  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli’s  settled  design  to  drug  Pius  IX.  with  mystic  potions  into  a 
chronic  stupor,  he  has  certainly  selected  the  best  possible  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  in  the  persons  who  constitute  the 
actual  Papal  household.  In  religion,  they  are  superstitious 
fanatics,  while,  in  politics,  they  are  ignorant  satellites  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  sublime  excellence.  By  an  unceasing 
process  of  genuflexion,  censer-swinging,  and  adulation,  they 
have  enveloped  Pius  IX.  in  a  tissue  of  trifling  ceremonial  that 
exactly  responds  to  his  only  real  want  for  authority.  For 
that  absence  of  self-confidence  which  impels  the  Pope  to  recline 
for  encouragement  on  the  approbation  of  others  w  ill  not  let 
his  morbid  sense  of  duty  rest  content  unless  it  contemplates 
a  tangible  show  of  activity.  It  is  due  to  the  mischievous  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  sacerdotal  courtiers  that  the  feeble  Pope’s  w  hole 
energy  has  been  hopelessly  misled  into  taking  the  trivial  baubles 
of  Pontifical  apparatus  for  the  truncheon  of  effective  duty.  They 
have  abetted  him  in  all  the  theological  follies  that  have  plentifully 
marked  his  Primacy;  and  when  the  Pontiff  falls  back  exhausted 
with  the  gestation  of  incomprehensible  dogmas,  these  are  the 
runners  who  find  for  his  recreation  choice  subjects  on  whom  to 
practise  the  exhilarating  exercise  of  Beatification.  With  them 
mainly  rests  the  responsibility  for  that  culminating  blunder — the 
bull  of  excommunication  against  simply  political  offenders,  w  hich 
was  strenuously  disapproved  by  eminent  divines  whose  orthodoxy 
has  never  been  suspected,  and  who  figure  as  pillars  of  Catholio 
doctrine. 

The  Pope’s  household  has  been  constituted  mystically  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  universality  of  the  Koman  See  in  the  selection  of  its 
members  from  all  Christendom.  England,  Germany,  Frauce, 
Italy,  each  contribute  a  prelate,  while  the  w  hole  is  presided  over  by 
the  Maggior  Duomo,  Monsignor  Borromeo.  In  creating  this 
individual,  nature  committed  an  anachronism  for  which  she 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  humanity.  Had  he  come  into  the 
world  at  a  moment  more  propitious  for  the  indulgence  of  into¬ 
lerant  ferocity,  lie  would  have  cast  Torquemada  into  the  shade. 
Upon  his  harsh  countenance  stands  branded  the  cruel  unforgiving- 
ness  of  a  Grand  Inquisitor.  The  stake  ought  to  be  his  device. 
Descended  from  St.  Charles,  it  is  his  passion  to  become  such  a 
fiery  scourge  to  the  profane  as  may  obscure  that  bright  renown 
of  his  ancestor  which  chafes  the  envy  of  his  bilious  piety. 
Monsignor  Borromeo  is  puffed  with  the  conceit  of  being 
a  Hildebrand.  Luckily,  he  is  but  a  very  harmless  imitator 
of  that  great  original.  The  representative  of  England  is 
Monsignor  Talbot  de  Malahide  —  his  qualification  being  the 
aristocratic  sound  of  his  name.  A  convert,  he  fully  parti¬ 
cipates  in  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  our  converted  countrymen, 
that  with  their  faith  they  also  throw  off  every  shred  of  English 
common  sense.  Monsignor  Talbot’s  rhapsodies  would  really 
lead  one  to  expect  the  celebration  of  mass  amidst  the  applause  of 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  before 
the  year’s  end.  Germany  contributes  Prince  Hohenlohe,  a 
descendant  of  the  half-maudlin,  half-cheating  thaumaturg,  while 
Monsignor  Pacea,  of  a  family  well-known  for  pontifical  dignities, 
is  a  thorough-bred,  supple  Italian  prelate.  By  far  the  most 
important  man  in  the  set  is  Monsignor  Merode,  a  Franco-Belgian. 
He  is  a  headlong  fanatic — on  the  brink  of  downright  madness, 
with  a  touch  of  clerical  cunning.  Merode  was  a  soldier,  and 
only  entered  the  Church  from  a  profound  shock  at  a  painfully 
tragical  occurrence.  In  his  new'  profession  he  modified  neither 
his  native  impetuosity  nor  his  rude  trooperlike  notions.  He 
would  treat  affairs  as  he  dealt  with  matters  of  drill — his  only 
ideas  being  of  command  and  obedience  in  connexion  with  the 
expeditious  evolutions  of  charging  and  cutting  down.  His 
audacity  has  won  for  him  from  Pius  IX.  the  reverence  with 
which  a  weak  boy  looks  up  to  a  plucky  one,  and  this  lias 
suddenly  raised  him  into  a  kind  of  rival  to  Antonelli.  Merode’s 
excitable  energy  had  most  to  do  with  practically  raising  a 
mercenary  force,  and  it  was  he  who  routed  out  of  his  retreat, 
and  brought  to  Italy,  Lamoriciere.  But  this  frantic  zeal  keeps 
hurrying  him,  in  his  new  capacity  of  War  Minister,  into  a 
systematic  disregard  for  ways  and  means  that  alarms  the  calmer 
Cardinal.  Still,  whatever  antagonism  lurks  between  the  two  is 
outwardly  suppressed,  for  the  Secretary  of  State  dislikes 
affronting  the  Pope’s  hobbies  while  in  the  burst  of  ascendancy. 
He  trusts  to  time  and  craft  for  his  ends.  Meanwhile,  Pius  IX. 
is  at  all  events  completely  cut  off  from  any  inconvenient  breath 
of  common  sense.  Nothing  reaches  him  but  through  the  noxious 
medium  of  crack-brained  and  abject  chamberlains,  w  hose  manage¬ 
ment  has  successfully  reduced  him  into  a  condition  of  hopeless, 
though  florid  imbecility. 


MILFORD  HAVEN. 

HE  splendid  harbour  of  Milford,  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  beneficent  of  nature’s  gifts  to  the  British  Isles,  is  a 
fitting  home  for  the  Great  Eastern,  the  highest  triumph  of  man’s 
constructive  skill.  This  spacious  haven  has  been  adorned,  during 
the  past  week,  by  the  presence  of  a  fleet  of  line-of- battle  ships 
and  frigates,  as  well  as  by  the  largest  commercial  steamer  in  the 
world.  The  Royal  Albert,  three-decker,  and  those  splendid  two- 
deckers,  the  Conqueror  and  the  Donegal,  divided  admiration,  up 
to  Sunday  evening,  with  the  beautiful  and  powerful  frigates, 
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Mersey  and  Diadem  ;  and  even  when  the  Great  Eastern  passed 
rapidly  along  the  line  of  men-of-war  to  the  anchorage  further  up 
the  harbour,  it  was,  notwithstanding  her  vast  size  and  marvellous 
ease  of  movement,  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  two  magni¬ 
ficent  spectacles  deserved  the  preference.  Butthe  Great  Eastern 
had  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  the  commanding  quality  of 
superior  size.  Her  enormous  length  was  seen  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  as  she  passed  successively  nine  lme-of-battle  ships  and  two 
of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  service;  and  as  she  had  little  cargo 
on  board,  and  her  stock  of  coals  was  nearly  spent,  that  lofty  iron 
structure  seemed  rather  to  walk  upon  the  water  than  to  float 
in  it. 

Thegreat  ship’s  arrivalwas  favouredby  the  capricious  elements. 
For  once  in  this  dreary  summer  it  neither  rained  hard  nor  blew 
hard  upon  the  coast.  The  south-west  wind  had  ceased  to  hurry 
over  the  sea  an  endless  succession  of  dark  clouds.  For  this 
occasion  only  it  was  broad  day-light  at  noon,  and  the  sun  and 
the  Channel-fleet  did  not  disappear,  as  they  had  done  before,  in 
the  thick  mist  and  drizzle  which  has  so  often  disappointed  the 
cheering  anticipations  suggested  by  a  brilliant  morning.  Indeed, 
the  aspect  of  sea  and  sky  had  been  such  for  three  days  previous 
as  almost  to  extinguish  hope  of  ever  seeing,  or  at  all  events  of 
feeling,  a  summer  sun  again.  On  Thursday  there  were  scudding 
clouds,  drenching  rains,  and  violent  winds.  On  Friday  there 
was  at  first  little  wind,  but  a  heavy  swell,  caused  by  the  previous 
gales,  rolled  into  the  Bristol  Channel  from  the  ocean,  and  by 
about  noon  a  regular  south-wester  was  driving  before  it  sheets 
of  vapour,  amid  which  the  whole  face  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  even  the  men-of-war  anchored  in  Milford  Haven, 
vanished  from  the  eye.  Saturday  began  brightly,  but  again 
at  noon  a  thick  darkness  overspread  land  and  water.  Tlie 
only  consolation  for  the  weather-bound  tourist  'was,  that  these 
ceaseless  westerly  winds,  which  kept  pouring  fresh  floods  of 
water  over  the  drowned  country,  must  also  aid — or  rather 
would  not  impede— the  progress  of  the  ship  whose  arrival 
was  awaited  amid  the  gloom  and  tedium  of  perpetual  storms. 
At  last  there  came,  on  Sunday,  a  few  hours  of  fine  spring 
weather — enough,  at  least,  to  furnish  an  assurance  that  winter 
was  not  destined  to  renin  for  ever  in  the  British  isles.  The 
beauty  and  capacity  of  Milford  Haven  were  now  revealed  to  the 
stranger’s  eye.  A  vast  expanse  of  land-locked  water,  calm  and 
deep,  appeared  to  ofler  a  boundless  field  to  the  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  of  future  times.  The  view  from  the  lighthouses  on  St. 
Ann’s  Head,  where  eager  gazers  searched  the  horizon  for  the 
expected  ship,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  repay  the  journey  thither, 
even  if  the  Great  Eastern  had  disappointed  the  calculations  of 
those  who  looked  for  her  on  that  afternoon.  A  steamer  had 
come  down  the  harbour  to  await  and  welcome  her  in  the  offing, 
and  it  was  anchored  in  a  sheltered  bay  inside  St.  Ann’s  Head, 
while  the  passengers  mounted  to  the  lighthouses,  ready  to  hurry 
down  and  regain  their  vessel  as  soon  as  a  giant  shape,  dimly  seen 
in  the  furthest  west,  should  assure  them  that  their  expectations 
were  fulfilled.  The  watch  had  been  maintained  for  some  three 
hours.  The  delighted  eye  roamed  along  the  sun-lit  capes  and 
islands,  and  out  to  sea,  and  then  turned  inward  to  the  forts  and  up 
the  harbour,  and  back  again  over  the  wide  waters,  and  still  the 
promised  smoke-cloud  was  not  discerned.  At  last,  when  the 
watchers  had  begun  to  descend  the  hill,  something  like  the 
Great  Eastern  was  seen,  or  believed  to  be  seen,  by  some  of 
them ;  and  when  the  party  reached  their  vessel,  after  a 
three  miles’  walk,  in  which  the  western  sea  was  hidden  from 
them,  they  learned  that  signals  had  passed  from  the  lighthouses 
to  Pembroke  Dockyard,  announcing  that  the  distant  figure  they 
had  seen  proved  to  be  what  they  hoped  it  was.  Then  the  steamer 
got  up  her  anchors  with  all  speed,  and  stood  out  to  sea;  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  cleared  St.  Ann’s  Head,  there  was  the  Great 
Eastern  close  at  hand.  Soon  a  boat  was  lowered  with  the  pilot 
w  ho  was  to  conduct  her  to  her  moorings;  and  then  she  passed 
between  the  lighthouses  and  the  island  battery  which  faces  them, 
while  the  enthusiastic  party  in  the  atleudant  steamer  did  their 
best  to  rival  the  vehement  demons! rations  which  greeted  the 
great  ship’s  arrival  at  New  York.  She  steamed  rapidly  into  the 
harbour,  and  soon  reached  the  beautiful  new  frigate  Diadem,  the 
outermost  vessel  of  i he  line  of  the  Channel  fleet.  Next  to  the 
Diadem  lay  the  Mars  two-decker,  and  then  the  formidable  frigate 
Mersey ;  and  the  line  was  closed  at  the  landward  end  by  the 
Soya l  Albert  flagship  and  the  Donegal.  Thus  eleven  noble 
slrps  were  moored  alt  ok  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  as  she  passed  them  in  succession,  it 
was  well  seen  how  vast  were  her  dimensions.  The  crews  of  the 
ships-of-war  had  manned  the  yards,  and  almost  every  masthead 
was  occupied  for  the  sake  of  an  undisturbed  view  by  sailors  w  ho 
waved  their  caps  and  flourished  their  legs  and  arms  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  general  hilarity.  Behind  was  ISt.  Ann’s  Head 
and  the  other  bills  which  seem  to  enclose  the  harbour;  and 
above  these  hills,  and  about  to  descend  behind  them,  was 
the  sun.  In  front  were  the  hills  around  the  dockyard,  crowned 
with  an  excited  mass  of  people.  In  the  midst  were  the  Channel  fleet 
and  the  Great  Eastern,  the  highest  efforts  of  warlike  and  of 
peaceful  art.  It  was  undeniable  that  the  Great  Eastern  was 
several  time3  the  tonnage  of  the  Mersey,  but  then  if  that  vicious- 
looking  craft  should  open  upon  this  towering  rival  with  her  ten- 
inch  guns !  What  an  easy  thing  for  a  practised  gunner  to  let 
the  water  into  every  one  of  the  compartments  of  which  the 
Great  Eastern  is  made  up !  The  prize-fighter  said  of  Mr. 
Dombey  that  “he  was  as  stiff  a  cove  as  ever  he  seed,”  but 


'  nevertheless  hinted  that  it  was  within  the  resources  of  science 
to  double  him  up  by  a  single  hit  in  the  bread-basket.  Something 
like  this  might  be  the  Mersey's  thought,  if  she  could  think,  as  she 
measured  the  dimensions  and  calculated  the  helplessness  of  the 
I  Great  Eastern.  The  spectators  in  general  were  too  busy  cheer¬ 
ing  to  think  at  all;  but  still  the  contrast  between  these  two 
vessels  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  most  unreflecting  mind. 
All  the  science  of  war  has  been  expended  on  the  Mersey,  as  all 
the  discoveries  of  peace  have  been  concentrated  in  tbe  Great 
Eastern.  Whatever  this  age  has  invented  for  the  more  rapid 
extermination  or  for  the  convenience  and  luxury  of  the  human 
race  has  been  applied  to  the  equipment  of  one  or  other  of  these 
vessels.  On  board  the  Great  Eastern  they  played  skittles  for 
the  first  time  at  sea.  On  board  the  Mersey  they  are  ready  at 
any  moment  to  play  such  a  game  at  long-bowls  as  was  never 
played  before.  Each  is  in  Iter  way  the  most  perfect  type  of 
a  great  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  one  is  the 
prettiest  ship  yet  made  by  constructive,  and  the  other  by  de¬ 
structive  skill. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  financial  reformer  would  not  spend  a 
happy  time  at  Milford,  for  the  place  presents  several  rather  striking 
examples  of  how  the  public  money  goes,  and  what  is  got  for 
it.  There  seems  quite  a  passion  among  the  authorities  for 
building  on  the  rocks  stone  forts,  of  w  hich  the  walls  certainly  do 
look  exceedingly  well  contrived  for  tumbling  about  the  gunners’ 
ears.  Then  there  is  the  line-of-battle  ship  Trafalgar,  built  as  a 
sailing  three-decker,  and  cut  down,  at  great  waste  of  labour  and 
material,  to  a  screw  two-decker;  and  there  is  the  three-decker 
Royal  Albert,  belonging  to  a  class  of  vessels  which,  it  is  loudly 
asserted,  will  prove  more  useless  iu  modern  warfare  than  any 
other;  and  again  there  is  the  Mersey,  in  every  way  stupendous, 
and  not  least  so  in  the  price  the  nation  paid  for  her.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  before  all  things  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  have  a 
fleet  and  fortified  arsenals  and  harbours  ;  and  economy  must 
yield  to  security — even  temporary  security — if  the  two  compete. 
Still  it  is  sad  to  think  of  a  shell  from  a  far-reaching  rilled  gun 
exploding  in  the  vitals  of  the  Royal  Albert.  We  think,  by  the 
way,  that  the  whole  subject  of  ship’s  names  and  ornaments  de¬ 
serves  to  be  taken  up  in  a  more  poetic  and  artistic  spirit.  It 
may,  for  example,  be  reasonably  questioned  why  a  ship  which 
was  at  least  supposed,  when  she  was  built,  to  possess  the  highest 
powers  of  sinkiug,  burning,  slaying,  and  otherwise  destroying 
life  and  property  at  sea,  should  be  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a 
gentleman  who  looks  as  if  he  were  about  to  get  upon  his  legs  for  an 
after-dinner  speech.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  sculptor  did  not,  while 
he  was  about  it,  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Consort  the 
bottle  and  glass  which  are  familiar  to  the  eye  in  the  figures 
which  adorn  the  bows  of  traders  in  the  London  docks.  We 
pray  that  the  Royal  Albert  may  long  escape  the  ravages  of  shot 
and  shell ;  but,  if  she  should  be  broken  up,  and  her  figure-head 
should  get  into  a  timber-yard  at  Rotherhitne,  where  some  trader 
in  Mr.  Quilp’s  line  of  business  may  playfully  drill  holes  iu  it 
with  a  red-hot  poker,  we  shall  feel  that  offended  art  is  then,  and 
only  then  appeased.  It  may  be  added  that,  assuming  the  con¬ 
ventional  fitness  of  naming  a  line-of-battle  ship  after  the  Prince 
Consort,  we  are  not  aware  whether  that  illustrious  person  was 
ever  called,  or  whether  any  mind  but  that  of  the  unknown 
official  who  chooses  names  to  ships,  ever  dreamed  of  calling 
him,  “Royal  Albert.”  But  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted 
that  many  ships  have  been  named  and  decorated  in  the  very 
best  of  taste.  Wliat,  for  example,  cau  be  better  than  the  name 
Centurion,  which,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  lias  reminded 
the  British  navy  of  that  reverence  for  discipline  and  duty  which 
made  Borne  mistress  of  the  world  P  That  name  was  borne  by 
the  storm-beaten  vessel  in  w  liich  Lord  Anson  made  his  famous 
capture  of  the  Spanish  treasure  ship.  It  was  borne  with  honour 
in  the  last  war;  and  it  lias  now  suggested  a  noble-looking  bust 
of  a  lloman  soldier  for  the  figure-head  of  one  of  the  ships  of 
the  Channel  fleet.  Art  has  here  found  an  appropriate  task; 
but  if  portraits  of  gentlemen  should  become  common  embellish¬ 
ments  of  line-of-battle  ships,  we  should  much  prefer  to  see  them 
launched,  like  the  Great  Eastern,  with  naked  unadorned  bows. 

As  the  eye  wanders  from  ship  to  ship  of  this  noble  fleet,  it  is 
felt  to  be  almost  a  painful  question  whether  all  these  grand  and 
costly  structures  must  not  soon  become  obsolete.  Cau  it  be  that 
stronger  vessels,  armed  with  a  more  powerful  artillery,  will  ere 
long  condemn  the  Royal  Albert  and  her  consorts  to  the  duties 
of  guard  and  transport  ships,  or  to  become  targets  for  testing 
rifled  cannon  P  Is  it  true  that  the  68-pounder  pivot  gun  which 
adorns  the  flag-ship’s  bows  will  soon  be  nothing  more  than 
95  cwt.  of  old  iron,  which  must  be  sold  to  clear  the  dockyard  of 
useless  stores  P  The  Mersey  carries  on  her  upper  deck  twelve 
guns  of  this  enormous  weight,  and  on  her  main  deck  she  has 
twenty-eight  guns  of  a  newer  fashion,  each  w  eighing  85  cwt., 
and  throwing  hollow  shot  or  shells  of  84  lbs.  It  may  interest 
economists  to  learn  that  eacli  shell  fired  from  them  costs  up¬ 
wards  of  eighteen  shillings.  These  “  ten-inch  guns,”  as  they  are 
called,  are,  or  until  very  lately  were,  the  heaviest  metal  carried 
in  the  British  navy.  They  must  now  yield  the  place  of  honour  1 
to  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  largest  naval  guns,  which  are 
intended  to  project  a  bolt  of  the  weight  of  130  lbs.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  guns  of  a  heavy  frigate  were  24  and  12  pounders. 
Now  a  vessel  of  corresponding  rank  carries  84  and  68  pounders, 
and  it  is  said  that  such  a  vessel  will  soon  be  too  weak  to  keep  the 
sea.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be  urged  against  as  well  as 
for  the  iron-plated  ships  and  elongated  projectiles  which  threaten 
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to  supersede  the  Mersey.  And  whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  value 
of  the  Mersey’s  build  and  armament,  we  may  safely  rest  in  the 
assurance  that  she  carries  upon  her  decks  men  who  would  manage 
and  fight  any  possible  sort  of  vessel  better  than  any  other  sailors 
or  artillerists  in.  the  w'orld.  A  visit  to  the  Channel  fleet  will 
supply  at  least  one  solid  ground  of  confidence  in  the  destinies  of 
the  British  navy — there  is  the  genuine,  old-fashioned  stuff  among 
the  crews.  Watch  the  men  on  duty,  or  at  exercise,  or  handing 
the  lady  visitors  down  the  shipping  ladders  into  the  boats,  or 
standing  (as  more  than  one  did)  on  the  main-truck  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  Great  Eastern — or  exploring  with  intelligent  curiosity 
the  wonders  of  their  gigantic  neighbour — or  hailing,  outside  the 
Milford  Post-office,  while  one  old  woman  and  another  middle- 
aged  one  sort  the  letters  for  the  town,  the  visitors,  and  tire 
Channel  fleet — take  a  party  of  man-of-war’s  men  in  any  point 
of  view,  and  you  will  see  that  under  all  changes  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  naval  warfare,  the  British  sailor  has  retained,  and  will 
retain,  his  old  character.  If  only  the  Admiralty  would  com¬ 
mit  a  little  extravagance  in  pay  and  pensions  we  should  not 
need  to  trouble  ourselves  so  much  about  what  is  going  on  in 
Cherbourg. 

But,  if  the  Channel  fleet  suggests  mixed  feelings  of  doubt  and 
confidence,  there  is  moored  not  far  from  it  the  Great  Eastern — 
an  object  which  no  Englishman,  or  at  least  no  one  who  is  not  a 
shareholder,  can  help  contemplating  w  ith  pride  and  satisfaction. 
After  the  experience  of  the  voyages  to  and  from  New  York,  there 
remains  not  the  least  pretence  for  questioning  the  safety,  the 
convenience,  or  the  power  of  the  Great  Eastern.  She  was  built 
to  maintain  during  a  long  voyage  an  average  speed  of  fourteen 
knots  per  hour.  Now%  she  left  New  York  on  her  return  home  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  i6ih  nit.  She  stayed  one  night  at 
Halifax,  and  she  reached  Milford  Haven  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  26th  ult.  Deducting  the  time  spent  at  Halifax,  her 
voyage  occupied  222  hours,  and  the  distance  run  was  2980 
nautical  miles.  Thus  her  average  speed  during  the  whole  of  her 
run  home  was  as  nearly  as  possible  13^  knots  per  hour.  When 
the  preparations  now  making  at  Millord  for  cleaning  her  bottom 
have  been  carried  out,  and  when  she  has  obtained — as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  she  will — a  cargo  sufficient  to  sink  her  properly  in  the 
water  and  give  her  engines  a  fair  chance  of  doing  their  work, 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  maintaining,  as  long  as 
she  has  coal  on  board,  a  speed  of  14  or  14!  knots  per  hour,  com¬ 
bined  with  ease  and  accommodation  to  her  passengers  far  sur¬ 
passing  any  other  ship  afloat.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  a 
vessel  of  such  vast  and  various  utility  is  not  intended  to  remain 
idle  long,  and  that  she  is  announced  to  sail  for  New  York  in  the 
month  of  October.  So  long  as  she  belongs  to  the  British  com¬ 
mercial  navy,  the  country  may  rely  upon  the  possession  of 
a  transport  cf  unequalled  power.  She  might  be  relied  on  in 
case  of  war,  to  convey  10, coo  troops  from  Southampton  to 
Calcutta  in  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  days.  It  would  be 
something  like  a  national  calamity  to  see  her  pass  into  foreign 
hands,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that  her  shareholders  w  ill 
hold  an  unremunerative  property  if  any  prospect  should  offer 
of  getting  rid  of  it.  The  question  whether  the  great  ship 
can  be  made  to  pay,  must  soon  be  settled.  For  the  next  few 
weeks  she  w  ill  lie  at  anchor  or  on  the  beach  at  Milford,  sixteen 
miles  above  the  sea,  and  close  to  the  terminus  of  the  broad-gauge 
railway  which  has  been  carried  from  Paddington  to  this  distant 
corner  of  South  Wales.  The  selection  of  this  spot  for  beaching 
the  Great  Eastern  is  one  proof  of  the  ca]  acity  of  Milford  Haven, 
and  another  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  Channel  Fleet 
entered  the  harbour  at  dead  low  water  without  any  difficulty. 
Probably  when  suedi  vessels  as  the  Great  Eastern  come  to  be 
commonly  employed  in  commerce,  that  which  now  aspires  to  be 
the  town  of  New  Mill’ord  will  have  realized  all  that  local  enthu¬ 
siasm  anticipates  as  its  brilliant  destiny.  At  present  it  deserves 
attention  principally  as  combining  something  of  the  rudeness  of 
a  new  settlement  with  the  comfort  of  a  good  hotel.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  excellently  chosen  for  appreciating  the  force  of  the  south¬ 
west  wind,  and  it  commands  an  extensive  drop-scene  of  mist  and 
cloud,  which  at  rare  intervals  discloses  to  view'  the  Haven  and 
the  hills  around  it.  the  dockyard  and  forts,  the  Great  Eastern , 
and  the  Channel  Fleet.  If  the  fleet  would  stay-and  the  dirty 
weather  w'ould  depart,  Milford  would  be  a  place  worth  visiting, 
but  the  probability  is  exactly  the  other  way.  The  only  advice 
we  can  honestly  give  to  persons  about  to  travel  in  this  or  any 
other  part  of  England  is,  that  they  should  stay  at  home. 


SYRIA  SINCE  1857. 

HE  despatches  received  by  the  English  Government  during 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half  from  its  Consular  agents  in 
Syria,  present  a  picture  of  misgovernment  and  oppression  to 
which  history  affords  but  few  parallels.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
convey  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  perused  them  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  once  prosperous  province 
under  Turkish  rule.  Letter  upon  letter  front  one  Consul  after 
another  tells  the  sa.me  invariable  tale  of  war  and  anarchy  among 
the  tribes,  outrages  upon  the  Christians,  and  apathy  on  the  part 
of  the  officials.  No  wonder  will  be  felt  by  those  who  have  per¬ 
formed  the  dreary  task  of  w  ading  through  the  occurrences  of 
1858  and  1859,  a!  the  disasters  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  the 
present  year.  Under  the  administration  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
condition  of  Syria  was  tolerably  flourishing.  Villages  and  towns 


long  deserted  were  to  be  seen  once  more  rising  from  their  ruins. 
Lands  till  thenuncultivated  weregradually reclaimed.  Tliewander- 
ing  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  the  rude  hordes  of  the  Bokaa  vv ere 
taught  to  respect  authority.  Peasants  and  traders,  no  longer 
plundered  by  the  Eflendis  and  Agas  who  had  previously  devoured 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  got  their  livelihood  in  peace.  Taxes 
were  levied  fairly  and  equably  on  Christians  and  Mussulmans 
alike,  and  every  encouragement  was  given  to  those  who  wished 
to  ameliorate  their  estates  or  to  rebuild  their  fallen  houses  by 
loans  of  money,  gifts  of  stock,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  remission  of  financial  burdens.  Syria  w  as  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  a  productive  and  thriving  country.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  towrns  are  naturally  persevering  and  industrious. 
The  Fellahs  of  the  villages  are  patient  and  frugal.  The  soil  is 
fertile  in  the  extreme,  tinder  the  strong  rule  of  the  Egyptians, 
when  property  and  life  were  secure,  the  internal  resources  of  the 
province  began  to  develop  themselves  in  a  w  ay  that  bid  fair  to 
restore  Syria  to  her  ancient  position  of  prosperity  and  wealth. 

The  Turks  resumed  the  government,  and  disorder  once  more 
reigned  supreme,  Like  the  locust,  wherever  the  Turk  passes, 
he  devastates  and  destroys.  The  revenue  which  under  Mehemet 
Ali  sufficed  to  support  a  large  military  and  civil  establishment, 
has  since  been  diminishing  year  by  year.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  even  upon  paper  it  is  less  than  half  what  it  was,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sum  nominally  raised  is  not  raised  in 
reality  at  all.  Much  of  what  is  actually  collected  never  finds 
its  way  to  the  Government  in  whose  name  it  is  levied,  and  Syria, 
with  a  discontented  and  turbulent  population,  is  a  drain  upon 
the  embarrassed  treasury  of  the  empire.  Village  after  village, 
sacked  by  the  predatory  hordes  of  Anserians,  Arabs,  Druses,  and 
Metaw'alis,  who  roam  at  will  about  the  country,  is  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants,  and  falls  to  ruin.  The  fruit  trees  are  cut  down, 
the  land  ceases  to  be  cultivated,  the  population  is  thinned,  and 
the  revenue  is  lost.  As  an  example  of  the  increased  law  lessness 
which  now  prevails,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  expense  of  the 
safe  conduct  of  the  Hadj  or  Mecca  caravan  is  always  double,  and 
latterly  has  been  treble,  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
administration. 

The  recent  disturbances  in  the  Lebanon  have  not  come  upon  us 
without  warning.  They  were  foreseen  and  predicted  by  all  w  ho 
have  been  witnesses  of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  Governor  of 
Beyrout  during  the  last  year  or  two.  In  virtue  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  concluded  through  the  intervention  of  the  Christian  Powers 
in  the  West,  the  Druses  and  Maronites  are  governed  respectively 
by  a  Kaimakam  taken  from  among  themselves.  Through  some 
ingenious  piece  of  injustice,  the  Christian  Kaimakam,  the  Emir 
Beshir  Ahmed,  is  by  birth  a  Druse,  and,  as  the  principles  of  the 
Druses  conveniently  allow  them  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
any  form  of  religious  persuasion  they  may  think  fit,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  he  is  a  Christian  in  more  than  name.  At 
all  events,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  persecuting  the  Christians, 
without  intermission,  for  many  years.  The  merchants  of  Beyrout 
complained  to  the  authorities  that  he  not  only  did  not  pay  his 
debts,  but  repudiated  them  when  called  upon  for  payment.  His 
oppressions  in  his  own  district  became  at  last  so  intolerable  that 
his  own  family  turned  against  him.  The  entire  Mountain  was 
thrown  into  an  uproar,  the  Christians  under  his  rule  rose  and  ex¬ 
pelled  him  from  the  country,  and  whole  towns  went  up  in  depu¬ 
tation  to  Koorschid  Pasha,  Governor  of  Beyrout,  to  entreat  him 
to  listen  to  their  grievances,  and  to  appoint  some  less  objection¬ 
able  man  to  the  post  of  Kaimakam.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  on  the  spot,  and,  among  others, of  our  own  consul  at  Beyrout, 
that  the  Turkish  authorities  w  erenotunw  filing  to  fosterdissensions 
of  the  kind,  and  to  lorce  the  tribes  of  the  Lebanon  into  open  in¬ 
subordination.  The  institutions  in  virtue  of  which  the  Druses 
and  Maronites  have  a  right  to  claim  a  Kaimakam  of  their  own 
creed,  are  distasteful  to  true  Turks.  It  is  their  object  to  bring 
matters  to  such  a  crisis  as  to  afford  them  an  excuse  for  abolish¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  tribes,  and  reducing  them  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  a  Turkish  governor.  Koorschid  Pasha 
refused  t,o  hear  any  petitions  on  the  subject.  The  Sultan’s  Com¬ 
missioner,  sent  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  British  Government, 
from  Constantinople,  to  investigate  the  wrongs  of  the  Lebanon 
Christians,  made  common  cause  with  the  Governor  of  Bey  1  out, 
and  speut  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  in  devising  pretexts  for 
doing  nothing  in  the  business.  Meanwhile,  the  Christians  who 
came  up  from  the  rural  districts  to  give  evidence  were  w  ay laid 
and  beaten.  The  Emir  Beshir  Ahmed  intrigued  with  some  of 
the  more  reckless  Druses  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  a  plan  was  set 
on  foot  for  reimposing  upon  the  Christians  their  own  Kaimakam 
by  means  of  armed  Druse  intervention.  Whether  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  Atta  Bey  had  orders  from  Constantinople  to  play  with, 
and  to  protract  the  business,  is  not  certain.  In  a  moment  of 
confidence  he  communicated,  it  appears,  to  one  of  his  friends  the 
information  that  he  had  written  authority  to  excuse  his  pro¬ 
crastination  ;  and  as  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  is  far  from  being  incredible,  it  is  possible  that  the  truth 
was  as  he  stated.  He  w  as  at  last  recalled.  After  two  years  of 
vexatious  injustice  and  delay,  Koorschid  Pasha  re-established  the 
obnoxious  Emir  at  his  post,  and  set  the  complaints  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  at  defiance.  A  similar  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the  same 
Pasha  against  the  Metawali  Mudir,  accused  of  cruelty  tow  ards 
the  Protestants  in  the  south  of  the  Pashalikof  Beyrout.  As  soon 
as  his  conviction  appeared  probable,  the  Pasha  interfered,  sus¬ 
pended  the  jjroceedings,  re-instated  the  guilty  Mudir,  and  impri¬ 
soned  one  ot  his  accusers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  his  return 
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to  his  province,  the  Mudir  amply  avenged  himself  on  his  mal¬ 
content.  subjects. 

While  the  Lebanon  Christians  were  in  a  state  of  acknowledged 
anarchy,  caused  by  the  tyranny  of  their  Kaimakam  and  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  Governor  of  Bey  rout,  the  rest  of  Syria  was  by  no 
means  quiet.  Lawlessness,  bloodshed,  and  rapine  everywhere 
seemed  to  be  its  normal  condition.  In  January  and  February, 

1858,  the  district  of  Baalbek  was  agitated  by  civil  war.  A  quarrel 
had  broken  out  between  two  chieftains  of  the  Harfoosli  family, 
the  feudal  chiefs  of  the  country.  The  Christians  and  Metawalis 
of  the  neighbourhood,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  fighting,  took 
part  in  the  contest.  Had  the  Pashas  of  Damascus  and  Saida 
chosen  it,  they  might  easily  have  repressed  the  disturbance  by 
arresting  the  aggressor.  They  preferred  to  look  on.  Such  dis¬ 
sensions  are  often  profitable  to  their  purses,  aud  increase  their 
own  power  to  do  arbitrary  acts  with  impunity.  The  Anserians 
of  these  two  Pashaliks  in  the  following  April  overran,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  provocation,  the  neighbourhoods  of  Hamah 
and  Moarrah,  plundered  the  defenceless  villages,  and  killed  the 
Christian,  and  in  some  cases  the  Moslem  inhabitants.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Hamah,  like  most  other  Turkish  governors,  an  ignorant 
aud  savage  bigot,  connived  at  all  the  atrocities  committed  under 
his  very  eyes.  The  entire  Hauran,  in  the  ensuing  July,  became  the 
theatre  of  similar  confusion.  Two  Arab  tribes,  the  Walladalleh  and 
the  Kouellah  came  into  collision  with  one  another.  Vagabonds 
belonging  to  various  hordes,  and  among  them,  of  course,  the  in¬ 
evitable  Druses  and  Metawalis,  joined.  The  captain  of  the  irre¬ 
gular  cavalry,  despatched  by  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  to  maintain 
order  in  the  Hauran,  joined  too.  In  September,  the  Arab  tribes 
gave  battle  to  one  another  within  fifteen  miles  of  Aleppo.  The 
Dendeshlees  (a  Mahomedan  race)  and  the  Anserians  of  the 
mountains  occupied  public  attention  during  October.  In  No¬ 
vember  there  was  once  more  civil  war  between  the  Harfooslies  of 
Baalbek.  Of  the  numerous  vagaries  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  in 
the  middle  of  Palestine  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  iu  detail. 
Nablous,  in  particular,  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  strife  between 
the  rival  families  of  the  Tokan  and  the  Abdul  Hady,  until  in  April, 

1859,  the  Turkish  authorities  made  a  vigorous  effort,  and  settled 
all  dissension  by  exterminating  the  Abdul  Hady,  root  and  branch. 
The  Pasha  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  of  a  different  stamp 
from  most  of  his  brethren  in  power.  By  a  few  active  measures 
adopted  betimes  he  pacified  the  Hebron  and  subdued  the  Arabs 
of  the  neighbourhood — thus  proving  that,  when  the  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities  are  in  earnest,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  restoring  tran¬ 
quillity  to  their  provinces. 

Koorschid  Pasha,  however,  the  Governor  of  Beyrout,  has  been 
notoriously  the  avowed  opponent  of  all  progress.  The  Lebanon 
Christians  rightly  regarded  him  as  their  determined  enemy.  We 
have  already  stated  that  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
lie  was  desirous  of  overthrowing  the  institution  of  the  Lebanese 
Kaimakamships.  How  far  bis  plan  was  likely  to  succeed  was 
shown  by  what  took  place  at  Zahleh  in  December,  1S58.  In  the 
preceding  months  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  rumoured 
that  Druse  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  Lebanon  with  the 
object  of  concerting  a  general  massacre  of  Christians  both  at 
Zahleh  and  at  Deir  el  Kammar.  It  was  reported  that  Koorschid 
Pasha  sympathized  with  the  movement,  and  that  his  creature, 
the  Christian  Kaimakam,  was  mixed  up  in  the  conspiracy. 
Zahleh  is  a  Christian  town,  famous  for  its  religious  intolerance, 
and  for  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Homan  Catholics  of  the 
province.  So  alarmed  w  ere  they  at  their  position,  and  so  anxious 
to  escape  from  their  own  Kaimakam,  that  they  actually  petitioned 
to  he  transferred  to  a  Turkish  Governor.  The  English  Consul 
at  Beyrout,  w  ho  remonstrated  with  the  Zahleh  deputation  on  their 
folly  in  thus  abandoning  their  privileges,  was  told  by  them  that 
they  were  in  actual  terror  at  what  might  happen  if  they  neglected 
thebroad  hints  they  had  receivedthat  this  was  theonly  way  of  pro¬ 
pitiating  the  Turkish  authorities.  They  submitted,  they  said,  to 
renounce  their  right  to  being  governed  by  Christians  only  under 
extreme  pressure.  Accordingly  Zahleh  was  transferred,  first,  to 
the  Pashalik  of  Sidon,  and  subsequently  to  the  Pashalik  of 
Damascus.  Nine  months  later,  in  bodily  fear  of  the  Druses,  and 
after  seeing  Christian  villages  bui’nt  to  the  ground  in  the  Meten, 
the  inhabitants  of  Hasbeya  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  similar 
course. 

June,  1859,  saw  the  outbreak  of  a  turbulent  movement  in  the 
Kesrouan.  The  peasantry  rose  against  their  feudal  chiefs,  the 
Ilazin  sheiks,  an  old  and  respectable  Christian  family,  and  drove 
them  from  their  houses  and  estates.  They  murdered  such  of 
them  as  persisted  in  remaining,  and  outraged  the  women  left 
behind  by  those  w  ho  had  fled.  It  was  commonly  understood  in 
the  Kesrouan  that  the  movement  was  instigated  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  themselves.  Koorschid  Pasha  refused"  to  interfere, 
alleging,  in  reply  to  remonstrances,  that  he  had  no  troops  to 
spare.  ^  At  last  the  Hazin  sheiks  appealed  to  the  Consuls  of  the 
Five  Christian  Powers  at  Beyrout.  Their  petition  is  touching  in 
the  extreme;  and  one  passage  is  excessively  significant,  in  which 
they  remind  the  Governments  of  the  West  that,  in  abandoning  or 
defending  them,  they  are  abandoning  or  defending  the  cause  of 
all  the  Christians  throughout  the  Lebanon.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  last  year  and  the  commencement  of  the  present,  they 
obtained  no  redress,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  despatches,  were 
exiles  from  their  homes.  Indeed,  the  situation  of  Syria  became 
daily  more  alarming.  The  Druses  w  ho  were  not  already  armed 
began  to  arm.  Consternation  spread  through  all  the  Christian 


communities,  and  they  began  to  arm  also.  Continual  explosions 
of  Moslem  intolerance  at  Aleppo,  at  Damascus,  and  in  Palestine, 
increased  the  panic.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Jeddah  outrages 
and  the  Christian  insurrection  in  Candia,  the  Mussulmans  of  all 
the  great  towns  in  Syria  had  been  in  a  state  of  silent  and  moody 
fanaticism.  Nobody  in  Syria  this  spring  doubted  that  some 
horrible  outbreak  was  at  least  possible. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  confidently  asserted  that  the  Maronites 
were  the  aggressors  in  the  recent  disturbances.  It  is  possible 
that  some  chance  blow  struck  by  one  of  their  number  may  have 
given  the  signal  for  the  general  onset  of  the  Druses.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  last  three  years  the  Turkish  autho¬ 
rities  have  been  oppressing  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon, 
exciting  against  them  their  rivals  the  Druse  clans,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  provoke  disorder.  Their  object  is  to  procure  a 
specious  excuse  for  revoking  the  privileges  of  the  Lebanese,  and 
establishing  the  Turkish  yoke  more  firmly  upon  the  neck  of  the 
Christian  population.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Hatti- 
houmayoun,  the  condition  of  the  Syrian  Christians  has  been  a 
strange  one.  Certain  privileges  have  been  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Sultan  at  the  instigation  of  the  European  Powers.  These 
privileges  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  Sultan’s  provincial  officers, 
who  are  usually  intolerant  Mussulmans,  not  to  give.  To  this  day 
some  of  them  have  never  been  conceded.  Christians  are  not 
allowed  in  reality  to  serve  in  the  army.  They  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  so,  but  the  Turkish  authorities  are  afraid  to  arm 
them.  A  large  party  of  the  Turks  regard  the  Sultan  himself  as 
an  unorthodox  innovator  who  is  under  the  thumb  of  Western 
infidels,  and  make  no  scruple  of  their  determination  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  his  policy.  No  doubt 
the  conduct  of  many  among  the  Christians  is  not  calculated  to 
soften  dow  n  Moslem  animosity.  They  are  often  ready  to  resist 
by  force  what  they  conceive  to  be  infringements  of  the  Hatti- 
houmayoun.  When  they  dare,  they  outrage  Moslem  conven¬ 
tionalities  ;  and  they  rely  too  much  upon,  and  talk  in  too  loud  a 
tone  of,  the  great  nations  that  are  ready  to  protect  the  Christian 
cause.  Moslem  populations  are  naturally  excitable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme;  and  the  old  Turkish  party  may  be  willing  to  make  use 
of  this  excitability  for  political  purposes.  One  thing  is  clear — • 
that  the  Turkish,  authorities  at  Beyrout  have  been  acting  upon 
a  settled  policy  for  two  years  back.  It  is  far  from  clear  that 
in  so  doing  they  are  not  backed  by  powerful  interest,  even  at 
Constantinople. 


DR.  CUMMINS  ABROAD. 

HE  alliance  between  the  stage  and  the  pulpit  is  becoming 
more  cordial  aud  more  fully  developed.  The  famous  Miracle- 
Play  of  the  Passion,  which  is  exhibited  only  once  in  ten  years  by 
the  peasants  in  the  Tyrol,  was  represented  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
Dr.  Cummingis  just  now  starring  at  Paris.  Very  likely  the  Scotch 
preacher  will  be  sorely  scandalized  at  the  strange  religious 
theatricals  of  the  poor  peasants  in  the  Tyrol,  and  more  "scan¬ 
dalized  at  our  venturing  to  class  his  own  stage  performance  at  the 
Oratoiro  with  those  at  Oberammergau ;  and  we  shall  perhaps 
shock  him  more  seriously,  when  w'e  avow  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  rude,  simple  religion  of  the 
Tyrol,  than  with  the  moi-e  educated  and  refined  religionism  of  the 
English  residents  at  Paris,  who  go  to  Dr.  Cummings  sermon  as 
they  would  to  a  farce  at  the  Varietes.  Of  course  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  in  any  corner  of  Europe  a  mediaeval  mystery  still 
survives — one  of  those  old  mysteries  which  are  made  familiar  to 
us  iu  Longfellow’s  Golden  Legend : — 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
Will  be  represented  another  play, 

Of  the  Passion  of  our  blessed  Lord, 

Beginning  direetlv  after  Nones. 

*  •*  #  # 

As  written  in  the  old  record 
Of  the  Protevangelion, 

So  that  he  who  reads  may  run. 

It  seems  incredible  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  and  Herod,  and  our  Lord  himself, 
should  be.  represented  in  dramatic  action,  accompanied  with  a 
chorus  w  hich,  with  its  scenery  and  stage  in  the  open  air,  and  its 
recitative,  takes  us  back  to  the  age  of  Thespis.  But  with  all  this 
we  can  sympathize  on  archaeological  and  aesthetic  grounds  ;  while 
we  can  understand  that,  though  w  holly  unsuitable  to  our  modes 
of  thought  and  habits  and  associations,  our  education  and  religious 
tastes,  this  sort  of  thing  may  not  be,  or  at  any  rate  need  not  be,  all 
evil- — or  indeed  evil  at  all — to  a  rough  and  isolated  people,  w  ho  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  are  at  least  four  centuries  behind  our¬ 
selves.  But  we  can  make  no  such  allowance  for  Dr.  Cumming. 
With  him  and  his  audience,  the  theatrical  element,  not  pure  and 
simple,  but  impure,  and  with  all  its  mixed  and  debasing  in¬ 
fluences,  is  alone  at  work.  He  only  goes  to  Paris  as  an  actor 
when  the  London  season  is  over,  and  he  acts  his  principal 
character,  that  is,  preaches  his  crack  sermon,  or  performs  and 
rehearses  his  pet  subject — a  subject  which  is  sure  to  attract — on 
the  very  same  principle  and  writh  the  very  same  object  that  a 
metropolitan  actor  in  the  provinces  would  advertise  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  his  favourite  parts. 

W e  have  long  observed  and  commented  upon  this  mutual  action 
of  the  stage  and  pulpit  on  each  other.  The  alliance  was  osten¬ 
tatiously  and  finally  declared  when  the  suburban  theatres  were 
opened  for  preaching.  In  some  form  or  other,  the  human  mind 
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requires  theatrical  entertainments  ;  and  as  the  theatre  originated 
in  religion,  though  it  happened  to  be  the  religion  of  Bacchus,  so 
it  seems  to  be  daily  more  and  more  recurring  to  the  objects  and 
necessities  of  its  origin.  Last  week  we  gave  a  view  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  religious  actor  in  a  monopolvlogue  and  domestic  per¬ 
formance — “  Spurgeon  at  Home.”  This  week  we  may  contem¬ 
plate  a  pendent  to  that  picture,  a  companion  cabinet  piece — 
“  Dr.  Camming  Abroad” — abroad  in  more  senses  of  the  word  than 
one.  Dr.  Cumming  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  an  actor, 
and  as  a  mere  piece  of  acting  we  have  said  that  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Oratoire  is  more  scandalous  to  Christian  feeling 
than  the  Miracle  Play  in  the  Tyrol,  with  all  its  external 
and  surface  profanity.  Dr.  Cumming  knows  better— the 
Tyrolese  peasants  do  not.  The  Passion  play  is  their  religion 
• — Dr.  Cumming  must  know  that  there  is  no  religion  in  his 
theatricals.  What  business  has  he  in  Paris  at  all — that  is,  with 
his  professions,  and  sermons,  and  descriptions  of  duty  printed 
and  published,  staring  us  and  him  in  the  face?  He  says  in  one 
of  his  works — and  a  religious  teacher  could  not  say  less — that  “  to 
have  added  one  stone  or  rafter  to  a  ragged-school,”  and  “  to  have 
fed  one  hungry  orphan,”  is  more  than  to  have  written  Shakspeare’s 
plays.  Holding  these  views,  and  telling  us  in  lofty  language  that 
City  missions,  and  ragged  schools,  and  works  of  charity  are  the 
whole  and  sole  duty  of  man,  what  business,  we  say,  had  Dr. 
Cumming  in  Paris?  He  wanted  rest,  we  shall  be  told,  from  the 
labours  of  Crown-court,  and  from  the  severe  duty  of  preaching 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  which,  from  sundry  paragraphs  that  look 
very  much  as  if  they  were  communicated  by  the  eloquent  Scotch 
divine  himself,  is,  we  find,  among  his  pastoral  labours.  Yes; 
but  is  rest  to  be  had  in  Paris  ?  Does  it  refresh  the  jaded 
spirits  and  brace  the  relaxed  nerves,  to  spout  sermons  to 
“  fashionable  ”  and  crowded  congregations,  “  the  fair  sex 
greallv  predominating,”  in  that  stuffiest  of  conventicles,  the 
Oratoire  at  Paris?  A  walk  on  his  native  heather,  and  a 
stroll  even  in  a  shooting  jacket,  we  could  understand;  but  for 
Dr.  Cumming  to  go  to  Paris,  and  to  preach  sermons  by  way 
of  medicine,  mental  or  corporeal,  we  cannot  understand.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  to  do  him  justice,  was  ten  times  more  honest.  He 
did  not  do  the  religious  when  he  went  out  for  a  holiday.  He 
seems  to  have  preached  one  sermon,  and  he  candidly  owned  that 
it  was  rather  a  bore.  He  went  out  for  a  holiday,  and  he  got  all 
the  fun  he  could  out  of  his  Continental  trip,  and  retails  his  fun  in  a 
jocose  and  jolly  way.  Dr.  Cumming  takes  his  holiday  just  as  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  does,  and  makes  a  matter  of  business  of  it.  He  takes 
the  shop  with  him.  He  arranges  a  religious  circuit,  like  Batty’s 
circus.  He  enters  Paris  with  a  preaching  programme,  and  pla¬ 
cards  himself  for  the  Oratoire,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  at  a  certain 
hour  ;  and  the  piece  and  places  are  arranged  and  engaged  accord¬ 
ingly.  This  we  venture  to  stigmatize  as  the  histrionics  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Parliament  men  go  down  into  the  provinces,  not  to 
look  after  their  counties  and  their  local  duties,  as  Queen’s 
speeches  prettily  assume  to  be  the  case,  but  to  keep  up  a  party- 
interest.  Dr.  Cumming  goes  to  Paris,  not  to  recruit  himself, 
but  to  show  off  on  a  new  stage. 

This  we  say,  considering  the  manner  of  his  performance.  The 
matter  of  his  exhibition  even  more  fully  stamps  his  visit  as  a 
theatrical  speculation — a  matter  of  stage  business.  He  preached 
a  sermon  on  Sunday  last  “  on  Prophecy  as  applicable  to  the 
destiny  of  Great  Britain.”  Now,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  lectures  on  prophecy,  generally  speaking,  are  a  very 
dramatic  form  of  religion.  What  Dr.  Cumming  preached  on 
Sunday  was,  of  course,  only  a  chapter,  or  several  bits  of  several 
chapters,  of  his  Great  Tribulation.  The  subject  is  a  popular,  but 
by  no  means  a  practical  one.  It  is  a  popular  one,  for  we  have 
before  us  two  books,  The  Great  E  rents  coming  upon  the  Earth, 
by  an  American  preacher,  Mr.  Lebagh,  and  Air.  Ogilvy’s  Dag  of 
the  Lord;  both  of  which  read  very  much  like  echoes  of  Dr. 
Cumming.  Fanatical  sermons  and  preachers  always  accompany 
stirring  political  events.  Undoubtedly  we  are  living  in  days 
which  will  be  historical  epochs,  and  it  is  natural  that  religious  men 
should  trace  in  the  events  of  the  day  His  influence  by  whom 
kings  reign.  If  this  were  all  that  Dr.  Cumming  and  the  school 
of  the  prophets  have  to  say — which  school  is  just  as  different  a 
thing  from  the  prophetical  school  of  preachers  as  Dr.  Cumming 
is  from  the  prophet  Samuel — far  be  it  from  us  to  hint  anything  in 
disparagement  of  what  ought  always  to  be  present  to  a  religious 
mind.  But  Dr.  Cumming  improves  the  occasion  much  as  Solomon 
Eagles  improved  the  plague :  the  only  difi'erence  being,  that 
Solomon  was  certainly  in  earnest,  and  was  probably  insane.  Dr. 
Cumming  is  not  insane;  and  for  the  rest,  we  can  only  say,  that 
if  we  were  perfectly  convinced  that  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end  in  1867,  we  should  hardly  go  to  Paris  and  fire  off  a  flash 
sermon  to  a  fashionable  congregation  on  the  subject.  But  the 
subject  is  popular — political  excitement  always  stirs  up  religious 
fanaticism.  Revivals,  and  Flagellants,  and  Camisards  are  never 
heard  of  in  the  great  lulls  of  European  political  life  ;  but  since 
1848,  when  the  great  deep  w  as  broken  up,  the  preachers  on  unful¬ 
filled  prophecy  have  had  historical  events  to  piece  into  their 
systems.  We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Cumming  into  the  details  of 
his  last  Sunday’s  sermon  ;  still  less  shall  we  make  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  details  of  it  as  reported  in  the  Daily  News  of 
August  28.  No  doubt  that  report  is  not  perfectly  accurate ; 
and  the  French  correspondent  has  probably  made  some  con¬ 
fusion  between  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah.  But  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  report  which,  substantially',  Dr.  Cumming  did 
not  say.  What  we  wish  to  notice  is  not  the  detail  of  his 


sermon,  but  the  fact  that  his  selecting  this  subject  was  a  bit  of 
stage  business.  He  began  by  offering  his  corrections  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  English  Bible.  It  looks  learned  to  criticise  and 
correct  the  authorized  version  ;  and  Dr.  Cumming  may  be  a  fine 
Hebrew-  scholar.  That  he  knows  less  Latin  than  Shakspeare  we 
have  before  proved  by  adducing  his  famous  quotation  of 
Rem  recte  si  possis.  Si  non  rem 
Quomodo  rem.  Great  Tribulation,  p.  i3o. 

But  still,  he  may — though  w-e  doubt  it — know  more  Hebrew  than 
King  James’s  divines  ;  and  at  any  rate  a  little  Hebrew  may  go  a 
long  way  in  Paris.  Dr.  Cumming  may  be  quite  right  in  saying 
“that  when  Ezekiel  (Isaiah]  is  made  to  denounce  calamity  by 
the  use  of  the  word  ‘Woe,’  he  in  reality  meant  ‘  Ho  !’  a  rallying 
cry  ;  and  that  ‘  ships  made  of  bulrushes,’  mean  ‘  steam-vessels’  ” 
— the  text,  we  suppose,  being  “Woe  to  the  land  shadowing  with 
wings  that  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  that  sendeth  ambas¬ 
sadors  by  the  sea,  even  in  vessels  of  bulrushes.”  Wre  say  that  Dr. 
Cumming’s  interpretation  may  be  right ;  indeed,  we  see  some 
reason  for  the  connexion  or  confusion  of  “  Woe”  and  “  Ho,”  as 
when  we  say  “Wo-ho”  to  a  horse.  This  is  a  point  w  hich  we  shall 
not  argue  with  Dr.  Cumming.  Neither  shall  we  dispute  that 
Tarsliish  means  England,  or  that  “seven”  means  “360  X  7,” 
because  we  know  that  in  this  particular  literature  the  poor  numeral 
7  means  every  conceivable  combination  of  numerals,  as  well  as 
several  abstract  qualities,  all  the  virtues  or  all  the  vices,  the  host  of 
heaven,  the  Times  newspaper,  or  Garibaldi,  or  anything  else  in 
heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  the  earth.  And  we  are  ready  to  con¬ 
cede  “that  one  of  the  prophet’s  lions” — “  Sheba  and  Dedan,  and 
the  merchants  of  Tarsliish,  with  all  the  young  lions  thereof”  (Ezek. 
xxxviii.  8) — “  means  the  British  lion  on  the  Queen’s  coat  of  arms,” 
because  w-e  once  met  with  an  interpretation  which  proved  that 
the  description  of  Leviathan  in  the  Book  of  Job  was  intended  for 
an  account  of  the  Great  Eastern  steam-ship.  These  are  points 
we  shall  not  controvert,  nor  shall  we  discuss  Dr.  Cumming’s  view, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  in  1867,  and  that  the  Jew-s  will 
be  restored  to  the  Holy  Land,  partly-  because  there  is  nothing 
new-  in  all  this,  and  partly  because  some  of  it  is  too  transcendently 
ridiculous  to  argue  about.  But  what  we  say  is  this.  Dr.  Cumming 
fires  off  this  sermon  at  Paris,  and  preaches  on  these  subjects, 
not  because  they  tend  to  make  men  better,  and  force  his  hearers 
to  look  into  their  hearts,  but  because  they  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  gabble  about  the  events  of  the  day — the  income 
tax,  the  state  of  Naples,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Rothschild’s 
house,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  does  all  this  because  to 
talk  about  the  last  day  gives  him  a  chance  (see  Great  Tribu¬ 
lation,  only  we  trust  nobody  will  see  it)  of  taking  the  place 
of  the  Great  Judge,  and  summoning  by  name  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  their  descendants,  down  to  those 
who  fell  at  Sebastopol  and  Delhi,  in  sentences  of  this  sort : — • 
“Come,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  from  the  oaks  of  Mamre;  come 
Knox,  who  never  feared  the  face  of  clay  ;  come  Luther,  from  thy 
lonely-  grave;  come  Chalmers,  from  Edinburgh;  come  Edward 
Irving,”  &c. — thus,  as  a  Scotchman,  giving  an  undue  prominence 
to  his  own  kin,  and  more  than  a  share  of  his  own  fishguts  to  his 
own  sea-maws.  And  to  this  we  object.  Aloreover,  we  object  to 
any  preacher  taking  any  subject  only  because  it  gives  him  a 
chance  of  making  fine  writing  out  of  it,  and  merely  addressing 
himself  to  the  curiosity,  the  vanity,  the  terrors,  or  the  idleness 
of  his  hearers,  and  not  to  their  conduct  in  common  daily  life. 
It  is  because  Dr.  Cumming  takes  these  theatrical  subjects  and 
treats  them  in  a  theatrical  way,  that  we  cannot  consider  him  as 
other  than  a  religious  actor,  nor  his  Paris  sermon  as  other  than 
a  stage  performance. 


REVIEWS. 


LUSKIN’S  MODEKN  PAINTEES* 

rflHE  completion  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  largest  and  most  important 
JL  work  by  the  publication  of  its  fifth  volume,  seventeen  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first,  demands  especial  notice  at  our 
hands.  The  w-hole  treatise  is  a  very  remarkable  monument  of 
persevering  labour  and  honest  intentions,  crowned,  in  spite  of 
numerous  defects,  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  That  an  essay, 
certainly  not  popular  either  in  matter  or  form,  should  have  found 
so  many  readers  and  so  many  admirers,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its 
intrinsic  merits.  Air.  Ruskin’s  eloquent  prose  and  powerful 
word-painting  would  not  in  themselves  have  insured  the  sale  of 
these  costly  volumes,  unless  his  readers  had  been  convinced  of 
his  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  purpose,  notwithstanding  all  his 
arrogance  and  self-contradiction,  and  unless  they  had  found  him 
a  useful  guide  and  teacher  in  art,  however  little  they  may  have 
been  disposed  to  adopt  implicitly  his  theories  or  principles.  No 
one  w-ill  deny,  however  much  he  may  differ  from  Mr.  Ruskin  on 
artistic  or  more  important  matters,  that  this  author  has  laboured 
earnestly  to  raise  the  standard  of  art-criticism  among  us,  and  to 
teach  people  how  to  observe  and  judge  for  themselves.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that,  instead  of  a  systematic 
treatise  on  art,  we  have  in  the  Modern  Painters  nothing  but  a 
discursive  panegyric  upon  Turner.  Whether  Air.  Ruskin  be 


*  Modern  Painters.  Vol.  V.,  Completing  the  Work.  By  John  Luskin, 
M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Stones  of  Venice,”  “  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  &c. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  i860. 
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right  or  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  that  painter,  a  eulogium  upon 
a  particular  man  is  an  inconvenient  form  for  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  ti  e  first  principles  of  art.  This,  however,  was  perhaps  un¬ 
avoidable.  Mr.  Itnskin  tells  us.  in  the  preface  to  the  present 
volume,  that  the  "hole  work  grew  into  its  present  dimensions 
from  a  very  modest  beginning.  The  first  volume  was  but  the 
expansion  of  a  reply  to  some  adverse  criticism  of  Turner  in  a 
magazine.  The  author  frankly  acknowledges  his  own  unfitness 
at  that  time  to  discuss  the  "hole  question  of  art;  but,  as  he 
says,  with  characteristic  self-assertion  and  depreciation  of  others, 
“I  knew,  and  knew  it  to  he  demonstrable,  that  Turner  was  right 
and  true,  and  that  his  critics  were  wrong,  false,  and  base.”  Tins 
last  word,  in  particular,  is  a  very  ugly  epithet ;  but  as,  in  Mr. 
Buskin’s  peculiar  vocabulary,  it  seems  to  mean  any  one  who 
differs  from  himself,  those  who  find  it  applied  to  themselves 
in  his  writings  need  not  necessarily  be  offended.  It  is 
well,  indeed,  if  critics  or  others  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
object  to  anything  that  he  has  said  do  not  hear  still  worse 
language  about  themselves  in  liis  pages.  For  instance,  we  find 
him  in  one  place,  in  a  note,  speaking  of  his  being  obliged  to  pursue 
his  work  year  after  year  “  through  the  abuse  of  the  brutal  and  of 
the  base.”  Every  one  who  has  observed  the  general  tone  of  our 
modern  literature  in  the  department  of  artistic  criticism,  as 
applied  to  Mr.  Buskin  in  particular,  will  be  grieved,  as  well  as 
astonished,  that  any  man  can  be  so  self-confident  and  so  impatient 
of  blame  as  to  denounce  his  opponents  in  such  terms  as  these. 
This  want  of  temper  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Mr.  Buskin 
somewhere  or  other,  we  remember,  expressly  declares  that  he 
does  not  condescend  to  read  his  critics.  But  it  is  very  clear  that 
he  has  been  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  exposures  that  have  been 
made  of  his  inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions.  Accordingly 
we  have  in  this  final  volume  an  elaborate,  though  not  very 
successful,  attempt  to  harmonize  his  paradoxes  and  conflicting 
statements.  And,  in  the  preface,  he  admits  us  to  his  confidence, 
and  gives  us  a  sketch  of  his  psychological  development  and  his 
gradual  training  in  knowledge  of  art  during  the  many  years  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  composition  of  this  treatise.  Bat  we  do  not  observe 
that  he  is  less  dogmatic  or  positive  now  than  he  was  in  his  days 
of  less  advanced  conuoisseurship.  The  objection  that  most  critics 
have  taken  to  Mr.  Buskin’s  method  of  writing  has  been,  that  he  has 
always  loudly  declared  that  he  was  infallible,  and  has  denounced 
his  adversaries  as  immoral  as  well  as  mistaken,  while  all  the  time 
he  was  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  his  own  views  were 
undergoing  a  gradual  growth  or  change.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
say  that  a  man  may  not  sometimes  profitably  advance  even  his 
crude  views  on  certain  subjects,  or  still  less  that  lie  ought  not  to 
retract  what  he  has  once  said  amiss.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  modification  of  past  expressions  should  teach  a  man 
modesty  for  the  present  and  the  future.  This  lesson,  however, 
has  been  lost  upon  Mr.  Buskin.  He  recants,  indeed,  in  the 
present  volume  liis  youthful  admiration  for  Bubens  and  Rem- 
Drandt,  and  his  more  mature  delight  in  Angelico  and  Baffaelle. 
He  retracts,  in  particular,  his  former  belief  that  Venetian  art  had 
in  it  something  that  was  sensual  and  luxurious.  But  he  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  his  present  views  are  final  and  infallible.  The 
following  passage  is  in  all  respects  instructive,  as  well  for  what  it 
says  as  for  what  it  leaves  unsaid  : — 

These  oscillations  of  temper  and  progressions  of  discovery,  extending  over 
a  period  of  seventeen  years,  ought  not  to  diminish  the  reader’s  confidence  in 
the  bonk.  Let  him  be  assured  of  this,  that  unless  important  changes  are 
occurring  in  his  opinions  continually  all  his  life  long,  not  one  of  those  opinions 
can  be  on  any  questionable  subject  true.  All  true  opinions  are  living,  and 
show  their  life  by  being  capable  of  nourishment,  therefore  of  change,  iiut 
their  change  is  that  of  a  tree — not  of  a  cloud.  In  the  main  aim  and  prin¬ 
ciple  ot  this  book  there  is  no  variation  from  its  first  syllable  to  its  last.  It 
declares  the  perfectness  and  eternal  beauty  of  the  work  of  God,  and  tests  all 
work  of  man  by  concurrence  with  or  subjection  to  that. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  women  like  a  preacher  who  treats 
them  with  a  contemptuous  severity.  Mr.  Buskin,  in  his  capacity 
of  art-teacher,  must  assume  the  existence  of  the  same  singular 
taste  among  his  scholars.  He  alw ays  seems  to  us  to  take  for 
granted  the  absolute  folly,  the  dense  ignorance,  and  even  the  low 
morality  of  his  readers.  Thus,  in  the  present  volume,  we  find 
him  declining  to  enter  upon  a  certain  discussion,  because,  as  he 
says,  “  I  find  nobody  ever  reads  things  which  it  takes  any 
trouble  to  understand,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  write  them.” 
Elsewhere  we  noted  him  speaking  of  having  to  contend  with 
“  the  debased  issues  of  swollen  insolence  and  windy  conceit  ” 
And  there  is  a  very  amusing  though  insulting  note,  in  which, 
defending  himself  agaiust  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  he  gathers 
from  his  several  works  the  most  flatly  contradictory  statements 
about  finish  in  workmanship,  and  boldly  asserts  their  compati¬ 
bility  wiili  each  other.  After  reading  these  contradictions,  “  you 
will  be  brought,  I  hope,”  he  says,  with  a  lofty  playfulness,  to  his 
readers,  “  into  a  wholesome  state  of  not  knowing  "  hat  to  think.” 
And  he  continues : — “  .Now  all  these  passages  are  perfectly  true  ; 
and,  as  in  much  more  serious  matters,  the  essential  thing  is  for 
the  reader  to  receive  their  truth,  however  little  he  may  be  able 
to  see  their  consistency.”  This  is  only  one  proof  of  the  curious 
fact,  that  this  writer  conceives  himself  to  be  a  prophet  in  art, 
and  mistakes  his  rhapsodies  for  inspired  revelations. 

But  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Buskin  has  studied  for  himself,  and  has 
led  others  to  observe,  the  book  of  nature  in  search  of  the  facts 
and  laws  of  physical  beauty,  he  has  done  well,  and  we  may 
follow  him  in  his  investigation,  if  not  implicitly,  yet  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  advantage.  His  detailed  inquiry  into  the  peculiar 


merits  of  Turner,  as  contrasted  with,  the  shortcomings  of  other 
modem  artists,  led  him  into  a  systematic  investigation  into  the 
beauty  of  the  visible  world  in  its  several  chief  departments.  In 
particular,  his  fourth  volume  was  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the 
elements  of  beauty  in  mountainous  scenery,  and  its  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation.  And  his  present  volume  deals  in  like  manner  with 
the  beauty  of  foliage  and  that  of  clouds,  treated  with  great 
minuteness  of  research  and  fulness  of  illustration,  concluding 
with  two  essays  on  Ideas  of  Eolation,  considered  under  the  heads 
of  Invention  Formal  and  Invention  Spiritual.  These  latter  may 
form  the  subject  of  another  paper.  We  confine  ourselves  at 
present  to  Mr.  Buskin’s  disquisition  on  Leaves  and  Clouds. 

The  attempt  to  analyse  the  sources  of  physical  beauty,  although 
a  most  fascinating  inquiry  under  such  guidance  as  Mr.  Buskin’s, 
of  "  hose  loving  study  and  observation  of  nature  no  opponent 
has  ever  spoken  lightly,  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  as  to 
constructive  art.  Such  investigations  may  teach  us  how  to 
admire  natural  beauty  and  how  to  criticize  its  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation.  But  they  "  ill  not  give  us  a  painter’s  eye  or  hand. 
In  two  parallel  branches  of  art  there  has  always  been  a  catena 
of  authorities  who  have  tried  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  beautiful 
sculpture  of  the  human  form,  and  of  perfect  architectural  design, 
by  discovering  some  universal  principles  of  proportion.  It  is 
always  found  that  noble  statues  and  fine  buildings  are  reducible 
to  some  strict  laws  of  relative  proportion,  but  it  has  never  been 
shown  that  sculptors  or  architects  can  produce  great  works  by 
the  mere  use  of  a  formula.  Mr.  Buskin  arrives,  by  a  long 
process  of  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  growth  in  the  vegetable 
world,  at  the  conclusion  “that  no  man  but  Turner  has  ever 
drawn  the  stem  of  a  tree  and  that  “  in  this  final  perfection  of 
hough  drawing,  Turner  stands  wholly  alone,”  even  Titian  not 
earing  to  foreshorten  his  boughs  rightly.  But  this,  assuming  it 
to  be  true — which  we  confess  that  Mr.  Ruskin’s  arguments  and 
illustrations  have  not  persuaded  us — was  done  intuitively  by 
Turner,  “  with  a  certain  and  strange  instinct  of  fidelity.” 
“  Bemember,”  adds  Mr.  Buskin,  “  that  Turner’s  greatness  and 
rightness  in  all  these  points  successively  depend  on  no  scientific 
knowledge.  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  laws  we  have 
been  developing.  He  had  merely  accustomed  himself  to  see 
impartially,  intensely,  and  fearlessly.”  The  cardinal  error  of 
the  prEe-Baffaellites,  many  of  whom — if  we  may  judge  from  their 
works — have  imagined  that  the  minute  study  of  details  is  the 
essence  of  art,  and  have  forgotten  that,  except  for  purposes  of 
scientific  study,  we  do  not  look  at  nature  through  a  microscope, 
may  be  traced  ultimately  to  Mr.  Buskin’s  unsafe  guidance. 
Their  teacher,  with  some  ingratitude,  now  throws  them  over, 
and  thus  mockingly  flouts  them  for  their  credulity  : — 

“  What !”  said  many  a  feeble  young  student  to  himself,  “  Painting  is  not 
a  matter  of  science,  then,  nor  of  supreme  skill,  nor  of  inventive  brain.  I 
have  only  to  go  and  paint  the  leaves  of  the  trees  as  they  grow,  and  I  shall 
produce  beautiful  landscapes  directly.”  Alas !  my  innocent  young  friend, 
“  Paint  the  leaves  as  they  grow.”  If  you  can  paint  one  leaf,  you  can  paint 

the  world . Paint  a  leaf,  indeed !  Above-named  Titian  has  done  it : 

Correggio,  moreover,  and  Giorgione :  and  Leonardo,  very  nearly,  trying  hard. 
Hclbein,  three  or  four  times,  in  precious  pieces,  highest  wrought,  ltaphael, 
it  may  be,  in  ODe  or  two  crowns  of  Muse  or  Sibyl.  If  any  one  else,  in  later 
times,  we  have  to  consider. 

We  must  say  that  this  is  rather  hard  usage.  But  we  are  very 
glad  that  our  art-teacher  now  gives  the  antidote  to  his  former 
bad  counsel.  He  struggles,  not  with  complete  success,  against 
the  objection  that  the  minuteness  of  Dutch  painting  deserved 
more  lenient  judgment  at  his  hands  than  it  has  met  with,  as 
being  to  a  great  extent  accordant  with  his  own  principles.  Com¬ 
paring,  not  (we  think)  very  fairly,  a  confused  bit  of  distant  oak 
leafage  by  Hobbima  with  a  near  view,  very  laboured  and  studied, 
of  a  group  of  leaves,  drawn  from  a  young  oak-shoot,  he  says 
that  the  contrast  “  may  enable  his  readers  to  understand,  if  they 
choose,  why  never  having  ceased  to  rate  the  Dutch  painters  for 
their  meanness  or  minuteness,  he  yet  accepted  the  leaf-painting 
of  the  prse-Baffaellites  with  reverence  and  hope.”  This  com¬ 
parison  is  something  like  our  author’s  memorable  architectural 
contrast  of  the  famous  campanile  of  Venice  with  a  miserable 
pseudo-gothic  tower  attached  to  a  Scotch  conventicle,  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  Italian  and  British  art  respectively.  And  we  feel  tliat  it 
is  mere  special-pleading  when  we  find  him  trying  to  convict  the 
Dutch  painters  of  being  “  doubly  base,”  because  though,  as  he  is 
constrained  to  admit,  Cuyp  and  Wouvermans  drew  leaves  well  in 
the  foreground,  they  failed  in  distance.  For  when,  “instead  of  one 
spray,  we  have  thousands  in  sight,”  as  he  truly  says,  “no  human 
industry,  nor  possible  diminution  of  touch,  can  represent  their 
mist  of  foliage.”  But  this  is  the  very  complaiut  that  has  often  been 
made  against  the  pree-Baffaellite  leafage.  The  fact  is  that  all  paint¬ 
ing  of  foliage  is  more  or  less  conventional.  It  may  he  true  that 
Turner’s  distant  leafage  is  a  perfect  mingling  of  definiteness  and 
mystery;  while  “all Titian’s  distant  branches  are  ponderous  flakes, 
as  if  covered  with  seaweed;  and  Veronese’s  and  Raphael's  are 
conventional,  being  exquisitely  ornamental  arrangements  of  small 
perfect  leaves.”  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  engraving 
from  the  Richmond  picture  which  is  to  illustrate  this  position 
is,  to  our  eyes,  anything  but  a  faultless  representation  of  a 
thicket  on  a  river  bank.  But  after  all,  the  approximate  rendering 
of  distant  foliage,  being  in  any  case  conventional,  must  be  left, 
within  certain  limits,  to  individual  taste.  And  a  man  may 
fairly  prefer  to  the  suggestive  tangledness  of  Turner’s  style,  if 
not  the  mannered  mechanism  of  the  Dutch  landscapists,  yet  the 
sevete  conventionalism  of  the  great  Italians.  Further  on,  to 
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complete  the  discomfiture  of  his  prse-Eaffaellite  disciples,  Mr. 
Buskin  snubs  them  for  their  attempts  to  represent  “the  blossoms 
of  the  orchard  and  the  field  in  mass  and  extent,”  and  expresses 
his  present  belief  that  “  these  young  painters  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  best  beauty  of  flowers  being  wholly  inimitable, 
and  their  sweetest  service  unrenderable  by  art,  the  picture  in¬ 
volves  some  approach  to  an  unsatisfying  mockery,  in  the  cold 
imagery  of  what  nature  has  given  to  be  breathed  with  the  profuse 
winds  of  spring,  and  touched  by  the  happy  footsteps  of  youth” 
— whatever  this  may  precisely  mean. 

We  could  give  our  readers  no  satisfactory  idea  of  Mr. 
Euskin’s  investigations  into  what  he  calls  leaf  and  cloud-beauty 
without  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal.  Like  all  his  works, 
we  think  these  discussions  eminently  suggestive  and  worth 
reading,  however  much  we  may  differ  from  him  in  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  There  are  many  passages  of  singular  beauty  scattered 
throughout  these  pages.  One,  describing  the  lichens  and 
mosses  with  wonderful  minuteness  of  touch  and  strange  play  of 
thoughtful  fancy,  has  been  already  often  quoted.  We  prefer  a 
description  of  an  English  morning  : — 

We  habitually  think  of  the  rain-cloud  only  as  dark  and  gray,  not  knowing 
that  we  owe  to  it  perhaps  the  fairest,  though  not  the  most  dazzling,  of  the 
hues  of  heaven.  Often  in  our  English  mornings  the  rain-clouds  in  the  dawn 
form  soft  level  fields,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  the  blue,  or  when  of  less 
extent,  gather  into  apparent  bars,  crossing  the  sheets  of  broader  cloud 
above,  and  all  these  bathed  throughout  in  an  unspeakable  light  of  pure  rose- 
colour,  and  purple,  and  amber,  and  blue;  not.  shining,  but  misty-soft,  the 
barred  masses,  when  seen  nearer,  composed  of  clusters  or  tresses  of  cloud, 
like  floss- silk,  looking  as  if  each  knot  were  a  lit  tie  swathe  or  sheaf  of  lighted 
rain.  No  clouds  form  such  skies,  none  are  so  tender,  various,  inimitable. 
Turner  himself  never  caught  them.  Correggio,  putting  out  his  whole 
strength,  could  have  painted  them — no  other  man.  For  these  are  the  robes 
of  love  of  the  Angel  of  the  Sea. 

Speaking  of  trees,  Mr.  Euskin,  we  observe,  dethrones  the  oak, 
and  substitutes  the  aspen,  as  the  emblem  of  England.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  stone-pine  was  bis  favourite  tree.  Wow 
the  black  spruce  stands  highest  in  his  esteem.  The  pine  has 
become  invested  to  his  mind  with  so  many  moral  qualities,  that 
he  believes  that  no  one,  not  even  Turner,  could  paint  it.  Only 
Keats  can  describe  it,  and  of  this  poet  our  author  says — “  I  have 
come  to  that  pass  of  admiration  for  him  now,  that  I  dare  not 
read  him,  so  discontented  he  makes  me  with  my  own  work!” 
But  in  spite  of  the  egotism,  eccentricities,  and  crotchets,  of 
which  these  essays  are  full,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  both  amusing 
and  instructive.  The  graver  faults  of  the  book  are  contained  in 
the  later  sections  of  this  volume,  to  which  we  hope  to  return  on 
another  occasion. 


BURKE’S  SECOND  SERIES  OF  VICISSITUDES* 

^IE  BEBNABD  BUEKE  is,  we  suppose,  satisfied  with  the 
IO  reception  of  his  former  volume  of  Vicissitudes  of  Families,  as 
he  now  favours  the  world  with  a  second  series.  It  is  not  exactly 
a  case  of  “  more  last  words.”  In  the  present  volume,  with  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions,  the  Ulster  King-at-Arms  comes  down 
more  within  the  level  of  ordinary  experience,  and  gives  us  a 
greater  proportion  of  “Vicissitudes”  among  people  nearer  our 
own  time,  and  claiming  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  English 
gentlemen.  To  be  sure,  we  have  a  few  stories  from  the  special 
lands  of  “  Vicissitude  ”  in  such  matters — to  wit,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  ;  hut  one  of  them  has  to  do  with  a  person  so  recent  and 
so  well-known  as  the  redoubted  Feargus  O’Connor.  The  history 
of  Baron  Ward,  whether  Sir  Bernard’s  estimate  of  him  be  right 
or  wrong,  is  a  fair  case  of  “Vicissitude”  in  the  strictest  sense, 
though  it  hardly  comes  among  “Vicissitudes  of  Families.” 
There  is  also  one  chapter  of  which  we  trust  the  end  is  not  yet 
written — and  we  should  certainly  not  choose  Sir  Beimard  Burke 
to  write  it — that  on  the  “  Vicissitudes  of  the  Bonapartes.”  The 
volume  is  not  without  evident  signs  of  book-making.  The  style  is 
poor,  the  comments  are  often  frivolous ;  still,  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
has  certainly  gathered  together  several  curious  stories  which 
are  quite  worth  reading.  They  are  not  all  novel ;  still  one  is 
not  sorry  to  see  them  brought  together.  Tbe  two  misers 
Elwes,  John  Mytton  of  Halston,  and  Feargus  O’Connor,  are 
all  well-known  names.  Conyers  and  Wray  are  less  famous. 
Everybody  knows  the  name  of  John  Law,  the  famous  Scotch 
adventurer  and  author  of  the  Mississippi  scheme;  but  few 
think  of  him  as  a  “  Law  of  Lauriston,”  with  ancestors 
before  him,  and  kinsfolk,  if  not  lineal  descendants,  of  no  small 
eminence  after  him.  Every  one  has  heard  how  the  Countess  of 
Desmond,  in  her  early  youth,  danced  with  Eichard  III.,  and 
found  him  by  no  means  a  hump-backed  partner.  She  is  even 
more  famous  for  having  kept  her  youthful  agility  to  an  unusually 
advanced  period,  dying  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  forty,  “of  a 
fever  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  walnut-tree.”  We  are  there¬ 
fore  not  sorry  to  have  a  complete  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  lady 
whose  beginning  and  ending  were  so  remarkable.  So  far,  so 
good  ;  but  we  think  we  have  had  enough,  and  we  do  not  ask  for 
a  third  series.  Sir  Bernard  should  be  satisfied  with  having  com¬ 
piled  two  books  containing  a  certain  amount  of  curious  gossip, 
at  which  most  readers  will  be  amused,  and  which  a  few,  here  and 
there,  may  use  for  purposes  which  we  suspect  are  beyond  Sir 
Bernard’s  comprehension. 
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The  “  Vicissitudes  of  the  Bonapartes”  form  the  oddest  chapter 
in  the  book.  One  thing  at  least  suffers  no  vicissitude — Sir  Bernard 
Burke’s  admiration  for  the  present  ruler  of  France.  There  are 
people  who  stand  on  a  proud  eminence  of  consistency,  who  have 
seen  the  world  go  away  from  them  and  come  back  to  them,  w  ho 
spoke  of  the  hero  of  the  coup  d'etat  in  exactly  the  same  language 
in  1851,  in  1854,  and  iu  i860.  While  such  stern  men  have 
all  along  pitched  their  immovable  tabernacle  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  Sir  Bernard  remains  all  the  while  no  less  firmly  entrenched 
upon  Mount  Gerizim.  He  blesses  the  betrayer  of  Venice  and 
robber  of  Savoy  as  fervently  as  a  Lord  Mayor  bent  on  a 
baronetcy  could  have  blessed  the  true  and  faithful  ally  of  six 
years  past.  He  quotes  with  rapture  a  book  of  silly  adulation 
called  Napoleon  III.  by  a  British  Officer — which  “  British 
Officer,”  according  to  rumour,  was  an  officer  in  no  recognised 
public  line,  military,  naval,  or  civil.  The  book  was  dedicated  to 
the  “  British  Officer’s”  wife,  w  ho,  as  in  duty  bound,  fully  approved 
of  it.  It  must  be  pleasant  at  this  time  of  day  to  both  officer  and 
officer’s  wife  to  find  so  great  an  authority  as  a  King-at-Arms 
remaining  firmly  attached  to  their  now  unpopular  creed.  Why 
a  King-at-Arms  should  admire  Louis  Napoleon  is,  we  confess,  a 
little  puzzling.  We  always  thought  heralds  were  officially  bound 
to  admire  everything  old  and  despise  everything  new.  We 
should  not  have  been  surprised  at  finding  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
prostrate  before  Duke  Kobertof  Parma,  as  being  still,  uncrowned 
as  he  is,  a  true  descendant  of  St.  Louis  and  Philip  Augustus. 
We  could  understand  how,  by  a  little  genealogical  legerdemain, 
he  might  convert  Francis  Joseph  of  Lorraine  into  the  true  heir 
of  Eodolf,  perhaps  even  of  Frederick  and  Otto.  It  would  at 
least  be  no  harder  than  to  turn,  as  some  of  Sir  Bernard’s  craft  in 
the  last  century  did,  Sir  Watkiu  Williams,  direct  male  descendant 
of  James  II. ’s  well-known  Solicitor-General,  into  Sir  VVatkin 
Wynn,  legitimate  sovereign  of  North  Wales.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
same  process  which  is  unconsciously  gone  through  by  every 
devotee  of  the  pulpit  oratory  of  Mr.  Beilew,  w  ho,  if  we  do  not 
greatly  err,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  boards  of  the 
Oxford  Union  by  the  humbler  title  of  Mr.  Higgins  of  St.  Mary 
Hall.  But  a  King-at-Arms  at  the  feet  of  a  Bonaparte,  a  digni¬ 
tary  clad  in  a  tabard  crying  “  largesse”  to  an  Imperial  parvenu 
— surely  this  is  the  most  striking  vicissitude  of  all.  Strange  to 
say,  Sir  Bernard  sympathizes  with  a  man  who  had  a  real  pedi¬ 
gree  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  it.  Till  very  lately— at  all  events  till 
the  fame  of  the  first  Napoleon  began  to  he  overshadowed  by 
that  of  him  whom  Imperial  arithmetic  counts  as  “  the  third” — 
everybody  in  England  spelled,  and  some  even  went  the  length  of 
pronouncing,  tbe  Imperial  surname  as  Buo-na-par-te,  an  Italian 
word  of  four  syllables.  The  Buonapartes,  as  Sir  Bernard  himself 
shows,  and  as  other  writers  had  show  n  before  him,  weie  a  Tuscan 
house  of  honourable  antiquity,  though  wre  do  not  quite  understand 
what  Sir  Bernard  means  when  he  tells  us  that,  “  in  the  Goldeu 
Book  of  Bologna,  the  Bonapartes  are  inscribed  as  patricians 
of  Florence.”  These  people,  however,  were  foolish  enough 
to  spell  their  name  with  a  u  in  it.  To  be  sure,  such  is 
the  custom  of  the  Italian  tongue ;  hut,  after  all,  what  is 
Italian,  any  more  than  Provencal,  but  a  corrupt  patois  of 
Frenchf  The  man  w  ho  made  the  name  famous  chose  to  shorten 
it.  With  us,  Smith  becomes  Smythe,  Taylor  becomes  Tayleur, 
Seymour,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  is  resolved  into  St.  Maur  ;  but 
Napoleone  Buonaparte,  by  an  opposite  process,  deprived  himself 
of  two  vowels  and  two  syllables.  He  cut  off  the  useless  e,  a 
modern  innovation  since  men  began  to  confound  direct  and 
oblique  cases;  he  dropped  the  useless  it,  as  not  to  be  found  in 
bonus,  or  in  that  primeval  (because  Parisian)  bon,  of  which  bonus 
and  buono  are,  doubtless,  alike  corruptions.  We  do  not  deny  the 
Imperial  right  of  self-amputation ;  but  we  cannot  follow  Sir 
Bernard  in  his  sympathy  with  the  new  Bonaparte  in  his  sufferings 
under  the  malice  of  those  who  “spitefully”  persisted  in  spelling 
him  Buonaparte.  Still  less  do  we  recognise  the  right  even  of  an 
Ulster  King-at-Arms  to  cut  short  six  centuries  of'  Buonapartes 
into  Bonapartes,  because  a  remote  descendant  chose  to  turn  his 
back  on  his  forefathers.  Would  Sir  Bernard  degrade  a  great 
man  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  “  Sir  Thomas  Smijth,”  because 
his  modern  descendants  affect  so  grotesque  an  orthography  ol  the 
most  ancient  and  honourable  of  patronymics  ? 

Certainly  Sir  Bernard’s  views  of  modern  history  are  peculiar. 
It  appears  that  a  Buonaparte  of  past  times  wrote  a  book — Sir 
Bernard  seems  to  think  it  remarkable  that  it  was  “  written  in 
Italian” — namely,  a  History  of  the  Siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Constable  Bourbon.  This  book  wras  not  only  “  much  esteemed,” 
but — O  transcendant  honour! — “  wras  translated  into  French  by 
Prince  Napoleon  Louis,  eldest  brother  of  the  present  Emperor.” 
James  Buonaparte,  it  seems,  like  Xenophon  and  Ca:sar,  wrote 
about  events  in  which  he  himself  had  a  share.  “  He  had  himself 
witnessed”  the  siege — a  delicate  euphemism,  as  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  anybody  could  “  witness”  the  siege  of  Eome  except  in 
the  character  either  of  actor  or  sufferer.  But  the  mention  of 
Eome  sends  Sir  Bernard  off  on  a  higher  flight — “  w  hieh  city,  in 
an  after-age,  was  to  find  another  captor  in  his  relative,  Napo¬ 
leon  I.,  and  a  defender  in  his  relative,  Napoleon  III.”  Napoleon 
III.  is,  we  suppose,  said  to  “  defend  ”  Eome  with  (he  same  sort  of 
grim  facetiousness  with  which  a  zealous  rector  tells  you  that  he 
has  “  restored  ”  his  church,  which  commonly  means  that  he  has 
pulled  it  down. 

Next  before  the  Bonapartes,  or  Buonapartes,  whichever  they 
are  to  be,  comes  “  the  Prime  Minister  Ward.”  This  Prime 
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Minister  was  a  person  who  was  rather  famous  a  few  years  ago — a 
Yorkshire  groom,  who  gradually  grew  to  be  virtually  sovereign 
of  the  then  Duchy  of  Parma.  Grooms  have  before  now  risen 
higher  still.  Basil  the  Macedonian  rose  from  no  higher  place 
to  give  the  Empire  of  the  East  a  new  term  of  existence  and 
of  dignity.  Still  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  in  a  man 
who  rose  from  the  stable  to  be  Prime  Minister  even  of  Parma, 
and  to  take  his  place,  not  without  credit,  among  those  diploma¬ 
tists  who  had  anything  to  do  with  Parmesan  affairs.  But  we 
should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  Baron’s  administra¬ 
tion  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  of  Parma.  That  Prince 
has  not  left  the  best  name  behind  him,  and  during  his  reign 
TV  ard  was  “  Prime  Minister  of  Parma,  with  absolute  authority,”  | 
governing,  by  the  way,  not  from  Parma,  but  from  Vienna,  where 
he  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary'.  A  good  deal  seems  to  lurk  in 
the  following  passage  of  Sir  Bernard  : — 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  foreign 
reigning  dynasties,  or  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  native  Italians.  Ward  was 
the  servant  and  the  minister  of  the  Duke ;  and  his  business  was  to  govern 
the  people  of  the  Dukedom  according  to  the  best  interests  of  his  masters. 
It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  this  government  by  a  foreigner,  in  the 
interests  of  a  foreign  dynasty,  and  supported  by  a  great  foreign  power,  could 
not  be  popular  with  an  excitable,  discontented,  mutinous  people  like  the 
Parmesans. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  18S4,  Charles  III..  Duke  of  Parma,  was 
suddenly  removed  from  this  world  by  a  mysterious  and  violent  death.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Duchess,  his  widow,  forced  by  its  popularity  among 
the  subjects  of  her  infant  son,  was  to  depose  Baron  Ward  from  his  ministry, 
and  send  him  into  banishment.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  her  dignified  exile,  amid  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  base  ingratitude 
of  those  whom  she  tried  in  vain  to  please,  this  sorely  tried  Princess  may  have 
had  time  and  occasion  to  contrast  the  sterling  and  disinterested  devotedness 
of  Ward  with  the  miserable  fickleness  of  those  for  whom  she  had  to  sacrifice 
him. 

Ward  was  removed  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  was  called  to  exchange  this 
world  for  a  better  before  the  last  fatal  outburst  of  ruin  upon  the  family  to 
whom  he  had  devoted  the  active  energies  of  his  virtuous  and  useful  life. 

TTe  may  add  (bat  tbe  arms  of  Ward  of  Parma  consist  of  “  tlie 
silver  cross  of  Savoy,  witli  tbe  golden  fleur-de-lis  of  Franco  in 
the  dexter  chief” — supporters,  two  John  Bulls  regardant 
proper. 

Sir  Bernard,  in  his  preface,  is  very  much  troubled  at  tlie 
existence  of  poor  peers  and  baronets.  As  we  once  before  men¬ 
tioned,  there  is  ancient  precedent  for  degrading  them ;  and 
sometimes,  when  they  are  very  poor,  they  have  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  degrade  themselves.  But  Sir  Bernard  has  a  scheme 
which  we  certainly  should  never  have  thought  of.  All  peers  and 
baronets  are  to  bo  specially  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
members  of  their  several  orders.  This  seems  rather  hard.  Why 
should  Sir  John,  an  honest  man  who  pays  his  way,  be  taxed 
beyond  his  share  of  the  poor-rate  in  order  to  prop  up  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  Sir  Thomas,  who  wastes  his  substance  in  riotous  living? 
We  suppose  one  ought  to  be  an  Ulster  King-at-Arms  to  under¬ 
stand  the  justice  of  this.  As  it  is,  we  should  certainly  decline  a 
peerage  or  baronetcy  offered  on  such  conditions. 

Let  us  conclude  by  saying  that  Sir  Bernard  Burke  seems 
(p.  339-41)  more  inclined  to  believe  than  to  disbelieve  a  wonderful 
story,  in  which  the  remarkable  docility  of  certain  bridled  bulls 
is  a  small  miracle  compared  with  the  existence  of  families  of 
Shobingtons.  Pens,  and  Hampdens,  bearing  those  surnames 
before  the  Norman  Conquest!  It  is  a  pity  that  invention  docs 
not  take  care  to  hit  upon  what  is  at  least  possible.  If  a  man 
tells  you  that  bis  ancestor  JElfric,  the  son  of  Eadric,  lived  where 
he  now  does  in  ic66,  you  are  in  no  position  to  contradict  him 
off-hand.  The  thing  is  quite  possible.  You  cannot  prove  your 
negative  without  at  least  turning  over  Domesday  and  the  Codex 
Diplomatirus  and  taking  counsel  with  Dr.  Guest  or  Mr.  Thorpe. 
Nay.  if  be  even  adds  that  tbe  said  TElfric  rode  on  ahull,  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  deny  it  without  taking  tbe  opinion  of  Mr.  Barey. 
But  when  we  hear  that  Shobington  of  ShobiDgton  rode  on  a  bull 
in  1066,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Whenever  he  lived,  and 
whatever  he  rode,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  was  no 
Shobington  of  Shobington,  on  a  bull’s  back  or  off  it,  in  tbe  year 
1066.  Nor  do  we  quite  understand  Sir  Bernard’s  peculiar  mode 
of  proving  past  events: — 

Tlie  truth  of  this  story  is  sail  to  he  confirmed  by  long  tradition  in  the 
family,  by  several  memoirs  which  they  have  remaining,  and  by  the  ruins  of 
the  works  that  are  to  this  day  seen  in  the  park  of  Bulstrode. 

How  can  any  ruins,  of  whatever  date  or  kind,  prove  that  a 
man  was  called  Shobington,  or  that  he  rode  upon  a  bull  P 


SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION* 

MB.  BllAY,  like  many  other  amiable  people  in  tlie  present 
.  day,  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  be 
shares  in  an  opinion  which  has  become  common  amongst  men  whose 
tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of  physical  science,  that  the  modes  of 
education  prevalent  amongst  us  are  not,  though  they  ought  to 
be,  based  upon  scientific  principles  and  conducted  according  to 
scientific  methods.  His  book  is  intended  to  alter  this  state  of 
things  by  showing  what  the  different  feelings  are,  how  they 
ought  to  be  trained  and  cultivated,  and  to  what  objects  they 
should  be  directed.  Though,  in  terms,  independent  of  phreno¬ 
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logy,  the  whole  book  is  avowedly  based  upon  it,  and  begins  with 
assuming  as  the  “  clearest  and  most  practical  analysis  of  the 
mental  constitution”  that  which  phrenology  presents.  Human 
feelings,  says  Mr.  Bray,  are  either  self-protecting,  self- regard¬ 
ing,  social,  moral,  aisthetic,  or  religious;  and  they  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  concentrativeness,  firmness, 
and  imitation.  There  is  also  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  which 
is  not  arranged  under  any  head.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
intellectual  powers,  which  consist  of  the  external  senses,  the 
perceptive  and  the  reflective  faculties. 

Mr.  Bra}'  travels  through  all  the  feelings  comprised  in  tbe 
list  of  which  these  are  the  principal  heads,  makes  remarks  upon 
the  purposes  which  they  were,  in  his  opinion,  intended  to  serve, 
and  describes  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  made  subservient 
to  those  purposes.  In  short,  hi3  notion  of  a  scientific  education 
amounts  to  this — that  whatever  influence  is  exercised  over 
the  subject  of  it  should  be  exerted  in  a  definite  direc¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  result  estimated 
beforehand  and  thoroughly  understood.  There  is  a  sort 
of  completeness  about  these  views  which  has  great  attrac¬ 
tions  for  many  persons,  and  it  is  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Bray’s 
remarks  upon  matters  of  detail  are  frequently  interesting,  whilst 
his  illustrations  generally  show  considerable  pow'er  of  observa¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  is  the  only  praise  which  we  can  give  to 
the  book.  To  us  tbe  principles  011  which  it  proceeds  appear 
to  be  absolutely  false,  and  the  method  which  it  propounds 
entirely  fallacious.  It  is  that  of  starting  from  ail  express  general 
view  of  the  objects  of  human  life,  and  working  downwards  from 
thence  to  those  details  of  daily  conduct  which  furnish  the  ex¬ 
amples  by  which  the  characters  of  children  are  moulded. 

This  method  must  be  almost  equally  injurious  to  the  parents 
who  are  to  educate,  and  to  the  children  who  are  to  be  educated, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  knows  what  men  are,  what  are  the  objects 
of  human  life,  what  is  its  ideal,  what  the  part  is  which  our 
different  moral  qualities  are  intended  to  play  in  it,  or  even 
whether  they  can  properly  be  said  to  be  “intended”  to  play  any 
part  at  all.  So  long  as  these  questions  are  undecided,  education 
can  never  even  profess  to  be  scientific,  without  bad  consequences. 
It  must,  in  its  essence,  be  a  thing  of  traditions,  expedients,  and 
possibly  experiments.  Whether  it  is  desirable  that  this  state  of 
things  should  ever  be  otherwise,  is  a  grave  question;  but  it  is, 
for  many  reasons,  important  to  insist  upon  and  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  at  present  it  does  exist,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  cease  to  exist  within  any  assignable  period. 
There  is  a  sort  of  notion  which  colours  both  widely  and  deeply 
the  most  popular  speculations  of  the  day,  that  the  great  problems 
aud  mysteries  of  life  are  solved  by  tbe  progress  of  science,  and 
what  is  called  civilization — that  it  is  within  the  power  of  men  of 
science  to  give  an  account  of  tlie  objects  for  which  men  live,  and 
by  that  means  to  show  them  what  part  of  the  opinions  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  amongst  them  are  mere  errors 
or  prejudices  which  it  is  always  safe  to  neglect,  and  which  it 
would  sometimes  be  wise  to  destroy.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  tbe  literature  of  education,  aud  of  what  is  ostentatiously  called 
social  science,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  unhappily  familiar  with  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  It  illustrates  the  importance  of 
occasionally  dwelling  upon  the  negative  side  of  things,  and  of 
showing,  or  trying  to  show,  how  very  little  we  at  present 
know,  or  in  all  probability  ever  shall  know,  of  the  principles 
which  are  at  once  most  vitally  aud  most  practically  connected 
with  all  the  business  of  everyday  life. 

Nothing  can  supply  a  better  illustration  of  this  than  the  very 
subject  on  which  Mr.  Bray  speculates  with  so  much  confidence, 
and  with  such  an  entire  absence  of  anything  like  a  suspicion 
that  there  can  possibly  be  two  opinions  on  the  matter.  He 
has  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  objects  of  life,  or  even  as 
to  tbe  reasons  why  the  world  was  created.  “  The  object 
or  final  cause  of  creation,”  he  observes,  “  seems  to  be  the 
happiness  of  created  intelligences.”  Hence,  children  are  to  be 
brought  to  look  upon  God  as  “  the  kindest  and  best  of  beings,” 
whose  “  idea  is  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  a  child  can 
entertain.”  As  to  evil,  it  must  either  be  put  down  as  good  in 
disguise,  or  (for  Mr.  Bray  does  not  seem  to  care  much  which 
course  is  taken)  the  power  of  God  must  be  declared  to  be  limited, 
and  tbe  child  must  be  taught  that  the  world  is  made  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  but  that  the  Maker  of  it  was  re¬ 
strained  by  the  character  of  bis  materials.  Our  moral  feelings, 
when  duly  developed,  are  infallible  guides.  “  Love,  truth,  and 
beauty,  music  and  poetry,  nature  and  art,  are  the  true  objects  of 
existence.”  Our  characters  are  the  aggregate  of  certain  facul¬ 
ties  associated  with  particular  pieces  of  tbe  brain,  which  are 
their  appropriate  organs,  and  they  ought  to  be  developed  in  such  a 
manner  that  our  whole  life  may  be  modelled  on  tbe  principles 
and  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned.  This  is  Mr.  Bray’s 
theory  of  the  universe,  and  of  course  it  lies  at  the  root  of  what 
he  regards  as  the  science  of  education. 

It  is  bard  to  say  whether  its  shallowness  and  falsehood  are 
most  strikingly  displayed  when  it  is  taken  up  at  tbe  human 
or  the  divine  end.  If  it  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  man,  the 
first  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  how  can  any  one  possibly 
accept  as  accurate,  as  complete,  or  even  as  satisfactory  so  far 
as  it  goes,  what  Mr.  Bray  describes  as  the  phrenological  account 
of  the  constitution  of  man?  That  the  human  character  is  a 
mere  aggregate  of  feelings  and  faculties,  is  in  itself  a  monstrous 
assertion.  All  language  fails  to  describe  what  a  man  is,  for  the 
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•words  of  which  language  is  composed  are  mere  metaphors  of  the 
most  incomplete  kind  ;  nor  can  any  of  them  be  said  to  describe 
any  one  definite  thing  which  can  be  recognised  as  presenting  the 
same  phenomena  in  different  individuals.  Anger,  for  example, 
is  a  feeling,  and  so  is  love ;  but  these  words  are  applied,  and 
properly  applied,  to  affections  utterly  unlike  each  other.  Who 
can  say  what  is  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  love  in  the 
following  phrases — “God  is  love,”  “love  God,”  “love  your 
country,”  “love  your  father,”  “love  your  wife,”  “love  at  first 
sight,”  “love  of  truth,”  “even  beasts  love  their  young,”  “he 
loves  revenge,”  “  the  love  of  money.”  Here  are  ten  different 
phrases,  in  each  of  which  the  same  word  is  used  in  a  different 
sense,  and  no  one  can  tell  which  is  the  original,  and  which  the 
derivative  signification  ;  nor  can  any  one  be  sure  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  it  conveys  to  his  mind  is  even  proximately  the  same 
as  that  which  it  conveys  to  any  one  else.  We  can  all  be  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  we  mean  the  same  thing  when  we  speak  of  red 
and  green  ;  but  of  fifty  different  men,  no  two  would  agree  in  a 
description  (for  a  definition  would  be  perfectly  hopeless)  of  the 
feeling  with  which  they  regarded  their  wives,  though  all  might 
say  that  they  loved  them.  To  try  to  build  scientific  conclusions 
upon  such  foundations  as  these,  is  like  trying  to  make  ropes  of 
sand.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  science,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  without  rigorous  precision  in  the  use  of  words.  But 
no  such  precision  has  ever  been  attained  in  respect  of  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  mind. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  preliminary  objection  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  Mr.  Bray’s  book,  his  list  of  feelings  is  open  to 
another  fatal  objection.  Most  of  the  words  which  figure  in  his 
list  are  not  feelings  at  all.  It  is  true  that  the  appetite  for  food 
is,  or  rather  produces,  a  feeling  ;  but  what  meaning  is  there  in 
calling  cautiousness  or  constructiveness  feelings  F  Every  one 
feels  hungry'  sometimes,  but  who  ever  felt  cautious  ?  Caution  is 
a  habit  of  mind  which  may  proceed  from  the  most  opposite 
feelings.  A  cheerful  person  may  be  taught  to  be  cautious  by 
experience.  A  melancholy  man  may  form  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  possible  evils  as  probable,  and  may  become  cautious  from 
temperament ;  and  the  same  result  might  be  produced  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  natural  constitution  by  the  mere  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Almost  every  word  in  Mr.  Bray’s  list  is  open  to  similar 
objections,  and  its  principle  of  classification  is  as  bad  as  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  Thus  the  religious  feelings  are  mentioned  as  a 
distinct  class,  consisting  of  hope,  veneration,  and  wonder.  That 
hope  and  wonder  may  have  something  to  do  with  religion  is 
quite  true  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  love,  of  fear,  of  bene¬ 
volence,  of  selfdove,  and  of  every  other  feeling  which  could  be 
mentioned  ;  but  they  have  no  special  affinity  to  it.  Men  may 
have  abundance  of  religion  with  very  little  hope,  and  a  great  deal 
of  hope  or  wonder  with  absolutely  no  religion.  The  truth  is 
that  Mr.  Bray’s  account  of  the  mental  constitution  is  not  only  not 
scientific,  but  it  does  not  even  show'  the  faintest  appreciation  of 
what  a  scientific  account  of  the  mental  constitution  ought  to  be. 

If  we  take  up  his  theory  at  the  other  end,  Mr.  Bray’s  book 
has  an  even  more  disjointed  and  foolish  appearance.  For 
thousands  of  years  every  one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to 
this  subject  has  known  that,  to  use  Rousseau’s  pointed  expression, 
“  Les  mechants  sont  tres  embarrassants  et  dans  ce  monde  et 
dans  l’autre.”  When  all  the  resources  of  speculation  have  been 
exhausted,  the  result  is  that  we  reach  an  utterly  unmanageable 
and  inexplicable  mystery.  The  two  modes  of  evading  it  which 
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entertaining  the  question  why  universal  good  implies  partial 
evil,  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  words.  To  limit,  as  Mr. 
Bray  proposes,  the  power  of  the  Creator,  is  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  theological  difficulties  of  the  matter)  quite  as  unsatisfactory 
in  its  results.  Suppose  that  for  an  Almighty  Creator  we  sub¬ 
stitute  a  good-natured  Demiurgus,  we  have  only  invented  an 
elephant  for  our  tortoise  to  stand  upon.  The  very  essence  of 
belief  in  God,  considered,  not  as  a  matter  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
but  as  matter  of  moral  expediency  (and  it  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  Mr.  Bray  looks  at  the  question),  is  belief  in  something 
fixed  and  ultimate  in  a  Supreme  Being,  according  to  the  original 
and  proper  signification  of  the  word  Supreme.  A  mere  Demi¬ 
urgus  is  only  a  good  man  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  say  nothing  of 
the  slightness  of  the  evidence  that  any  such  being  exists  at  all, 
it  would  make  very  little  difference  whether  he  did  or  not. 

The  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  an  utterly  impenetrable 
mystery  surrounds  the  whole  of  human  life — that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  account  whatever,  not  merely  of  the  ultimate  reasons 
for  which  men  exist,  and  of  the  constitution  of  man  himself,  but 
of  the  nature  of  a  large  proportion  of  human  actions.  All  that 
science  tells  us  is,  that  some  things  can  be  classified ;  but  there 
are  many  others — and  they  are  the  things  which  concern  us 
most  deeply  and  most  practically — which  never  yet  have  been 
classified,  and  which  are  but  very  inadequately  named,  and  are 
open  only  to  most  imperfect  observation.  Under  this  last  category 
falls  almost  everything  which  is  comprehended  under  the  heads 
of  morality  and  religion.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  find  out  what 
is  the  ultimate  meaning  and  foundation  of  these  things,  though 
they  pervade  and  regulate  our  whole  life.  We  can  only  see  that 
tiny  presume  incompleteness  on  the  part  of  those  to  whose 
conduct  they  apply.  Good  is  good,  and  evil  is  evil ;  but  if  it 
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were  not  for  evil,  we  should  not  know  of  the  existence  of  good. 
It  is  probably  impossible  that  men,  with  their  stammering 
tongues  and  purblind  eyes,  should  ever  reach — or  should  ever 
describe,  if  they  did  reach — a  higher  truth  comprehending  both 
good  and  evil,  and  enabling  them  to  look  upon  the  world  in 
which  they  live  as  a  harmonious  whole.  Whether  or  not  it  is  so 
in  the  eyes  of  any  being  whatever,  it  never  can  be  so  in  ours. 
We  must  be  content,  as  so  many  former  generations  have  been 
content,  to  stumble,  to  grope,  and  to  stammer — feebly  trying  to 
convey  thoughts  which  we  do  not  comprehend  thi’ough  signs 
which  we  can  never  understand.  Hence  education  can  never  bo 
scientific.  It  must  always  be  fragmentary,  traditional,  and 
imperfect ;  and  it  is  happy,  perhaps,  that  this  is  so,  for  if  people 
were  to  be  taught  systematically  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
how  they  ought  to  model  themselves  for  that  end,  they  would 
infallibly  become  a  generation  of  emasculate  coxcombs,  repro¬ 
ducing  weak  imitations  of  a  type  of  character  as  self-satisfied  as 
it  would  be  imperfect. 


LIFE  OF  MONSIGNOR  WEEDALL* 

NO  one — not  even  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  Romanism — • 
could  pretend  to  think  this  life  of  Monsignor  Weedall 
amusing.  But  it  is  not  without  interest,  even  to  the  general 
reader,  as  a  picture  of  clerical  life  among  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen ;  and  it  is  instructive,  both  in  its  points  of 
resemblance  and  in  its  poinls  of  diversity,  when  compared  with 
the  general  run  of  religious  biographies  with  which  our  current 
literature  is  overwhelmed.  On  the  one  hand,  there  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  same  exaggeration,  the  same  narrowness  and  onesided¬ 
ness  of  view7,  the  same  sectarianism,  the  same  pettiness  of  detail 
and  tenuity  of  argument,  to  which  we  are  so  well  accustomed  in 
the  popular  lives  of  the  worthies  of  Protestantism.  Nor  is  there 
a  less  amount  of  cant,  or  esoteric  phraseology,  though,  of  course, 
the  language  is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  that  of  the  rival 
schools  of  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  this  volume  is  written 
exclusively  from  the  sacerdotal  point  of  view,  so  to  say  ;  and  it 
would  almost  seem  to  be  intended  exclusively  for  the  reading  of 
ecclesiastics.  Most  religious  biographies  are  addressed  ad popit- 
lum,  but  this  one  is  surely  ad  clerum.  The  laity,  indeed,  is 
consistently  kept  out  of  sight,  and  ignored,  as  the  phrase  is.  The 
connexion  of  a  priest  with  his  flock  is  generally  the  staple  of  a 
clergyman’s  biography  ;  but  here  this  is  quite  subordinate  to  his 
relations  to  his  ecclesiastical  equals  and  superiors.  Of  course 
this  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  which  cuts  them  off  from  all  domestic  and  social 
ties,  and  throws  them  into  a  kind  of  exclusive  caste.  Besides 
which,  Dr.  Weedall’s  academic  position  for  a  large  part  of  hi3 
life  may  have  removed  him  from  parochial  work,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  is  allowed  he  had  little  fondness  or  aptitude.  But  still 
the  omission  is  remarkable,  especially  as  the  cure  of  souls  is 
seldom  dissociated  in  that  communion  from  collegiate  life  ;  and 
for  some  years  Dr.  Weedall  himself  served  various  missions  in 
different  parts  of  the  midland  counties. 

Monsignor  Weedall — a  title,  we  are  told,  which  ranks  higher 
than  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  which,  in  fact,  gives 
episcopal  dignity  without  episcopal  responsibility — seems,  from 
his  biography,  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  hard-working  eccle¬ 
siastic,  of  blameless  life  and  considerable  professional  acquire¬ 
ments.  He  was  English  born  and  bred,  and  would  seem — so  far 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  very  guarded  language  of  his 
biographer — to  have  stood  aloof  from  the  Ultramontanism  which 
has  been  of  late  years  the  predominant  school  of  thought  among 
his  co-religionists.  Born  in  London,  in  1788,  and  the  son  of  a 
medical  practitioner  who  had  been  educated  at  Douay  with 
Bishop  Milner,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Sedgeley  Park  when 
only  six  years  old.  Dr.  Husenbeth  describes  him  in  un-English, 
phrase  as  “  surely  a  child  of  benediction.”  He  was  troubled 
with  a  nervous  affection  of  the  head  and  eyes,  which  lasted  all 
his  life,  and  made  at  all  times  reading  or  study  difficult.  This 
infirmity  doubtless  renders  his  theological  learning  and  general 
intellectual  culture  more  remarkable.  He  was  constantly 
dependent  upon  others  to  read  to  him  and  to  write  for  him  ; 
but  probably  this  very  necessity  strengthened  his  memory  and 
retentive  powers.  Dr.  Husenbeth  was  a  fellow  pupil  at  the 
Sedgeley  Park  school,  and  continued  to  be  an  intimate  friend  all 
his  life  long.  Weedall  was  of  very  stunted  growth,  but  had  a 
large  and  well-shaped  head.  His  mouth  and  lips,  however, 
were  unusually  prominent — “  formed  for  eloquence”  (says  his  bio¬ 
grapher  more  than  once)  “  os  magna  locuturum” — surely  a  strange 
applicationof  thewords.  Onhis  right  teinplehehadw fiat  is  vulgarly 
called  a  “  calf-lick,”  which  was  very  troublesome  to  him  when  he 
wrore  hair  powder,  “  as  all  priests  formerly  did.”  The  education 
at  this  school  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb,  for,  out  of  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  only  four  boys  learned  Latin,  and  only  two  of 
these,  of  whom  Weedall  was  one,  went  on  to  Greek.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age,  Weedall  was  moved  to  Oscott,  then  recently 
grown  into  a  college  and  seminary  out  of  a  secluded  mission. 
The  history  of  this  celebrated  establishment  is  not  without  inte- 
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rest,  but  the  tale  is  here  told  with  great  dulness  and  prolixity. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  very  few  lifelike  touches  are  given 
of  men  and  things  as  they  were  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country  before  Emancipation,  in  the  experience  of  this 
biographer  and  his  hero.  Matters  of  costume,  however,  seem  to 
have  peculiar  interest  for  Dr.  Husenbeth,  who  tells  us,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  Weedali’s  white  cravat,  and  first  appearance  in  cassock, 
and  of  his  wearing  knee-caps  to  save  his  trousers  from  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  long  skirts  of  his  clerical  coat,  and  many  other 
trifling  details  of  clothes  and  vestments.  It  seems  that  the 
Roman  clergy  used  to  wear  brown  coats  before  1806,  when  they 
first  ventured  upon  black.  Joseph  Berington,  the  well-known 
writer,  was  the  first  to  change  the  colour,  and  was  much  blamed 
for  his  indiscretion.  Ceremonial  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  cos¬ 
tume;  and  Dr.  Husenbeth  tells  us  that  “at  the  first  attempt  to 
get  up  Benediction  at  Oscott.  they  could  procure  no  better 
incense  than  a  little  rosin,  which  Weedall.  being  sacristan,  scraped 
out  of  some  broken  knife-handles  in  the  kitchen.”  Few  religious 
biographers  have  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  Dr.  Husenbeth 
is  no  exception.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  formal  opening  of  Oscott, 
he  says,  “  There  was,  however,  no  High  Mass,  nor  any  grand 
ceremonial ;  a  pianoforte  supplied  the  want  of  an  organ ;  the 
respected  family  of  the  Joneses,  from  Wolverhampton,  were 
entrusted  with  the  musical  department.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  candidate  for  holy  orders,  even  if  educated 
among  his  lay  contemporaries,  is  from  the  first  isolated  as  much 
as  possible  from  them,  and  taught  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  bis 
mission.  In  the  volume  before  us  the  priesthood  is  so  continually 
spoken  of  as  a  “sublime  vocation,”  a  “glorious  course,”  a 
“  glorious  career,”  that  the  expression  becomes  tedious.  How¬ 
ever,  the  young  seminarists  at  Oscott  seem  to  have  endured  some 
wholesome  bullying  from  their  irreverent  mundane  friends, 
and  they  would  plainly  have  been  the  better  for  more  of  it. 
We  hoar  that  Weetlall  “  inspired  with  respect  even  those  students 
who  were  accustomed  to  scoff  at  and  torment  ecclesiastics,”  and 
the  “  younger  church  boys”  at  Oscott  got  from  their  lay  com¬ 
panions  the  capilal  nickname  of  “  demi-gods.” 

Dr.  Weedali’s  gradual  promotion  in  the  College  is  traced  by 
his  partial  biographer  with  tedious  minuteness.  The  reader  has 
even  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  quotations  from  his  juvenile  poetry 
and  his  humorous  contributions  to  the  Oscott  Magazine.  Most  of 
us  forget  the  fugitive  pieces  of  our  early  days.  But  these  trifles 
would  seem  to  be  treated  with  solemn  seriousness  among  the 
grave  divines  of  Oscott.  Thus  we  are  told,  of  a  story  of  Weedall’s 
called  “  The  Ghost  of  a  big  pair  of  Breeches,”  that  though  “it 
was  long  supposed  to  refer  to  an  antiquated  and  well-known  pair 
of  inexpressibles  belonging  to  a  certain  student,  it  is  now  known, 
from  the  author's  own  explanation,  a  few  years  hack,  in  a  letter 
to  his  present  biographer,  to  have  had  no  individual  application.” 
Dr.  Weedall  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  wit  to  the  end  of 
his  life  ;  but  from  the  specimens  given  to  us.  we  suspect  that 
clerical  society  at  Oscott  is  dreary  company  indeed  if  such  jokes 
are  considered  to  he  of  superior  merit.  Thus  we  read  : — “  Upon 
a  friend’s  remarking,  as  they  walked  down  the  College  garden, 
what  an  excellent  succession  crop  there  was  of  beans,  Dr.  Weedall 
said,  ‘  O  yes,  fuimus,  wc  have  been.’  ”  The  following,  perhaps, 
is  better:—”  When  some  one  was  ill,  and  it  was  observed,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  after  his  health,  that  he  was  but  1  So,  so,’ 
Dr.  Weedall  said,  ‘  I  suppose  you  mean  ‘  Sic,  sic.’  ”  But  some¬ 
times  Monsignor  Weedall  was  the  butt  and  not  the  joker;  and 
then  the  jest,  being  an  episcopal  one,  is  duly  explained  to  the  reader, 
and  “  improved,”  as  dissenters  say.  Weedall,  it  seems,  having  to 
dine  at  Sir  George  Throckmorton’s,  arrived  late,  and  was  asked  to 
take  his  seat,  without  ceremony,  in  his  riding-dress  ;  and  the 
biographer  gravely  continues  thus  : — 

Bishop  Bramston,  so  well  known  for  loving  a  joke,  after  a  little  while  said 
to  him  very  archly,  “  Well,  Mr.  Weedall,  how  do  you  like  Newport  Pagnell? 
I  always  thought  it  a  pretty  little  town.”  “Newport  Pagnell,  my  lord,” 
said  Weedall;  “did  I  pass  through  such  a  place?  I’m  not  aware  that  I 
did.”  The  company  began  to  titter,  when  Dr.  Bramston  rejoined — “  Why, 
I  supposed  you  had  lost  your  way  and  gone  on  to  Newport  Pagnell,  ns  you 
were  so  late.”  That  town  was  about  three  miles  farther  on  the  road;  but 
the  facetious  bishop  supposed  nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  only  wanted  to  give 
Mr.  Weedall  a  rub  for  arriving  so  late,  on  his  first  visit  to  a  strange  house. 
Mr.  Weedall  evidently  felt  the  rebuke,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  it  was  not 
altogether  undeserved. 

The  single  historical  fact  we  note  in  this  volume,  which  is  not 
generally  known,  relates  to  the  maintenance  of  the  “ancient 
Chapter  of  England  ”  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Dr.  Husen¬ 
beth  states,  that  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  second 
English  Roman  Catholic  bishop  after  the  Reformation,  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  ordered  that  the  Chapter  should  govern  till 
another  bishop  should  be  appointed,  and  it  did  so  govern  for 
thirty  years,  till  Bishop  Leyburn’s  appointment,  in  1685.  This 
Chapter  was  to  continue  only  until  the  restoration  of  the 
hierarchy;  and  accordingly  its  succession  was  not  perpetuated 
alter  1851. 

Falling  into  bad  health,  in  1830,  from  mental  over-exertion. 
Dr.  Weedall  went  to  Italy  for  two  years.  At  Naples  he  con¬ 
vinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius,  and  was  ever  afterwards  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  miracle,  against  the  “  unworthy  subterfuges”  (as  he  called 
them)  of  less  credulous  writers  of  his  own  communion.  Ten 
years  later,  after  he  had  rebuilt  Oscott  on  a  new  site,  he 
was  unexpectedly,  and  sorely  against  his  will,  appointed  a 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  a  new  Northern  District  in  England.  To 


gain  permission  to  decline  the  office,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  journey  to  Rome.  The  Pope  not  only  accepted  his 
resignation  on  the  plea  of  feeble  health,  but  declared  that  lie 
had  never  laid  those  special  commands  upon  him  to  accept  the 
bishopric  which  had  been  formally  conveyed  to  England.  Here, 
however,  we  come  upon  some  intrigue,  which  Dr.  Husenbeth, 
discreetly  wishing  to  wash  his  dirty  linen  at  home,  shrouds  in 
much  mystery.  All  that  is  clear  is,  that,  the  plot  was  hatched  in 
the  Propaganda,  and  that  Dr.  Weedall  and  his  vice-principal 
were  both  ousted  from  Oscott.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  was 
Dr.  Wiseman  who  then  undertook  the  presidency  of  Oscott,  but 
the  name  of  the  future  cardinal  is  not  once  mentioned  in  this 
biography — in  itself  a  most  suspicious  circumstance.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  for  thirteen  years  Dr.  Weedall  was  banished  from  his 
favourite  college  ;  being  reinstated  there  as  President  in  1853,  by 
Bishop  Ullathorn,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life.  He  had  spent 
the  interval  not  in  a  very  dignified  way — at  first  haunting  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oscott,  where  his  presence  was  unwelcome,  in 
a  subordinate  capacity,  and  afterwards  serving  unwillingly  and 
restlessly  a  succession  of  unimportant  cures.  His  last  six  years 
of  life,  however,  were  spent  in  honour  and  usefulness  in  the  col¬ 
lege  which  was,  in  a  sense,  his  own  creation  and  identified  with 
his  career. 

Dr.  Weedall  obtained  among  his  co-religionists  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  preacher,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  copious  extracts 
given  in  this  volume.  His  style  seems  to  us  stilted,  inflated,  and 
tiresome ;  and  even  his  friendly  biographer  complains  feelingly, 
more  than  once,  of  the  length  of  his  discourses  and  of  their 
obscurity.  In  one  cure  we  are  told  that  he  “  so  severely  tried 
the  patience  of  the  congregation  that  they  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  putting  up  a  clock  in  the  chapel,  where  it  could  be 
seen  by  the  preacher,  and  might  warn  him  not  to  exceed  a  reason¬ 
able  time  in  his  discourses.  But  this  produced  no  effect.”  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  with  reference  to  some  discussions  about 
sermons  among  ourselves,  that  this  preacher  seems  to  have  had  but 
about  fifty  discourses  altogether,  which  he  preached  over  and  over 
again,  with  variationsof exordiumand  peroration — sometimes,  asit 
seems  to  us,  v  ithout  any  appropriateness  to  the  special  occasion  of  de¬ 
livery.  We  know  not  whether  to  credit  Dr.  Weedall  or  his  biographer 
with  a  singularly  ignorantnnisspellinginthe  heading  of  one  sermon, 
called  here  “  The  Substraction  of  Grace.”  The  blunder  is  repeated, 
however,  three  times,  and  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  book. 
One  is  accustomed  in  Roman  Catholic  literature  to  unusual 
expressions,  such  as  “  to  ambition,”  used  as  a  verb,  and  to 
strange  forms,  such  as  “  incensations”  and  “  disedifieation.” 
The  following  queer  piece  of  Latin  is  given  as  an  autograph 
Papal  rescript,  hut  we  presume  that  the  half-English  date  must 
be  a  printer’s  blunder.  “Die  27th  (sic),  Jan.  T829.  Annuimus 
pro  gratia  juxta  petita,  et  necessaries  facilitates  oratori  tribuimus 
ad  effectum  de  quo  in  precibus.  Leo  P.P.  XII.”  Upon  the 
whole,  we  consider  that  Dr.  Husenbeth  has  executed  his  task 
fairly  well  from  his  own  special  point  of  view,  with  much  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  friend’s  memory,  and  in  a  generally  charitable  spirit. 
But  the  style  is  verbose,  and  the  matter  somewhat  trifling,  and 
the  continual  quotations  from  Byron’s  poems  and  the  Douay 
version,  in  singular  juxtaposition,  may  be  regarded  as  rather 
trying  to  a  reader’s  gravity. 


FRENCH  VINEYARDS* 

R.  REDDING  dedicates  his  work  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  French  Treaty 
which  has  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  financial  discussions  of 
the  past  session.  His  present  aim  in  writing  is  to  put  merchants 
and  travellers  in  the  way  of  making  the  best  use  of  their  newly- 
acquired  liberties,  and  to  assist  in  producing  that  more  general 
familiarity  with  the  productions  of  foreign  vineyards  for  which 
the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions  has  now  made  room. 
English  taste  has,  the  author  contends,  been  gradually  depraved 
and  forced  in  an  unnatural  direction  by  the  unfair  preference 
given  by  the  Methuen  Treaty  to  the  hot  wines  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  over  the  lighter  productions  of  France.  From  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Kings  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  wines  of 
Poitou,  Guienne,  and  Gascony  were  admitted  under  moderate 
duties,  and  were  largely  consumed.  In  1675,  there  happened  to 
be  a  general  depression  of  the  landed  interest.  A  popular  cry 
attributed  this  to  the  capital  sent  out  of  the  country,  and 
Parliament  shortly  afterwards  solemnly  pronounced  that  “  trade 
with  France  was  detrimental  to  the  kingdom.”  Accordingly,  in 
1679,  the  importation  of  French  wines  was  forbidden  ;  but  on  the 
removal  of  the  prohibition,  six  years  later,  the  importation  became 
more  active  than  ever,  while  the  Portuguese  trade,  which  had 
meanwhile  been  stimulated  into  artificial  activity,  immediately 
sank  to  its  former  insignificance.  Subsequent  commercial 
treaties  put  French  wines  under  more  lasting  disadvantages,  and 
a  proposal  made,  in  1713,  by  M.  de  Torcy,  that  France  and 
England  should  exchange  commodities  at  reciprocal  duties  of 
five  per  cent ,  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  English  Ambassador. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  lightest,  cheapest,  and  most  delicious 
beverages  in  the  world  have  become  almost  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen  ;  and  the  financial  improvidence  of  a  near¬ 
sighted  policy  is  now  clearly  evidenced  in  the  steady  decline  in 
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I,  the  whole  amount  of  wine  consumed,  which  has  been  going 
I  ou  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  English  traders 
have  confined  their  attention  to  the  two  or  three  sorts  of  wine 
,  in  which  profitable  investments  could  be  made,  and  are  little 
i  aware  of  the  infinite  variety  to  which  a  more  extended  intercourse 
with  vine  districts  nearer  home  is  now  likely  to  introduce  them. 

I  he  history  of  the  vine  in  France  has  been  by  no  means  one 
of  unbroken  prosperity.  In  a.d.  92,  Domitian,  in  a  freak  of 
despotism,  ordered  all  the  vineyards  in  Spain  and  Gaul  to  be 
grubbed  up,  and  obliged  the  miserable  inhabitants  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  primitive  mead.  The  cultivation  of  the 
grape  was  thus  stopped  for  nearly  two  centuries,  till  iu  a.d.  282, 
an  edict  of  Probus  removed  the  odious  prohibition.  In  later  times 
the  idea  gained  ground  that  the  spread  of  vineyards  enhanced  the 
price  of  corn,  and  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  Government  constantly  interfered  either  to  forbid 
the  employment  of  fresh  soil  for  vine-growing  purposes,  or  to 
subject  the  cultivator  to  various  inconvenient  restrictions.  The 
futility  of  such  arrangements  would,  at  the  present  day,  of  course 
be  generally  admitted,  and  is  amusingly  exemplified  by  the  fact 

itliat  since  the  Revolution,  France,  besides  supplying  corn  enough 
for  her  present  enlarged  population,  has  sometimes  returned  a 
vine-product  estimated  at  28  millions  sterling.  Most  districts 
of  France  are  eminently'  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  vine  grower, 
though  the  varieties  of  climate  and  soil  have  to  be  carefully 
provided  for.  In  the  North,  vegetation  is  energetic,  but  there  is  a 
risk  of  the  fruit  not  reaching  maturity.  In  the  South,  the  vine¬ 
dresser  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against  protracted  drought.  From 
the  Loire  northwards  to  Dunkirk,  the  grape  does  not  flourish 
sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  the  vineyard.  The  country  is  an 
open  plain,  swept  by  the  cold  north-east  winds  that  come  from 
Lapland  and  Norway  and  across  the  Baltic.  A  dry,  light,  sandy 
soil  is  generally  that  from  which  the  finest  wine  is  raised.  In  the 
Department  of  the  Arriege  the  vines  grow  to  the  hill  tops,  in 
places  covered  with  loose  calcareous  stones.  Fine  wines  are 
sometimes  obtained  on  a  sandy,  maritime  alluvium,  such  as 
that  which  covers  part  of  the  Gironde  and  the  wild  region  of  the 
Landes.  The  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers  are  also  very  congenial  to 
the  vine,  as  in  the  Haute  Garonne  and  Medoc.  Some  of  the 
,  best  vineyards  are  found  in  granitic  soils.  Such  are  those  of 
Beaume,  Mons,  and  the  Department  of  the  Drome,  in  which  the 
Hermitage  wines  are  made.  But  a  ndxture  of  different  earths, 
especially  if  the  calcareous  predominate,  is  surest  to  yield  a  good 
vintage — this  is  the  case  in  Burgundy  and  Champagne;  and 
choice  grapes  are  often  obtained  from  volcanic  soils,  in  which 
various  earthy  principles  combine  with  the  vitrified  substances 
produced  by  the  action  of  extreme  heat.  The  vineyards  of  Adge, 
close  upon  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  stand  upon  this  sort  of  ground, 
and  are  reckoned  among  the  richest  of  the  South  of  France. 

Mr.  Bedding  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  modes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  vogue  in  different  departments.  In  the  Isere,  the  Drome, 
the  Bas  Pyrenees,  and  the  Arriege,  the  vines  are  trained  upon  the 
“  high-stock  ”  system.  They  are  planted  near  a  maple  or  cherry- 
tree.  and  are  allowed  either  to  interlace  their  branches  in  those 
of  their  stronger  neighbour,  or  are  passed  over  the  forked 
boughs,  and  suspended  to  some  other  tree.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  a  risk  of  the  grapes  being  too  much  shaded  by  the  foliage, 
and  so  acquiring  a  harsh,  unripe  taste.  In  the  department  of 
Marne  the  vines  are  festooned  on  artificial  props,  which  are  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  present  as  many  forks  as  possible.  In  the  Bas 
Rliin  the  same  use  is  made  of  palisades  fastened  against  walls, 
or  the  vine  is  trained  over  a  kind  of  arbour.  “  Low  training  ”  is, 
however,  the  older  and  generally  the  more  profitable  method. 
In  some  places  the  plant  is  trained  on  a  sort  of  ladderlike  trellis, 
two  or  three  feet  high.  Throughout  Medoc,  it  grows  upon 
props  about  a  foot  from  the  soil.  On  the  hill  sides  near  Rochelle, 
the  vines  are  suffered  to  run  along  the  ground  till  they  are 
nearly  ripe,  and  they  are  then  raised  and  attached  to  one  an¬ 
other.  The  fruit  thus  grown,  however,  does  not  give  out  much 
wine.  Another  mode,  in  use  near  Strasburg,  is  extremely  useful 
in  exposing  all  the  fruit  to  the  sun,  but  is  too  complicated  and 
expensive  for  general  use.  The  plants  are  trained  into  a  sort  of 
pyramid,  so  that  a  vineyard  presents  the  appearance  of  a  quantity 
of  Indian  huts,  all  the  poles  inclining  to  a  central  point,  and  the 
place  of  skins  being  occupied  by  rich  green  leaves  and  purple 
clusters. 

As  to  the  time  of  gathering,  it  is  curious  that  among  the 
feudal  restrictions  which  the  Revolution  failed  to  clear  away, 
should  be  that  of  the  ban  de  vandage,  and  that  the  vintage  has 
still  to  wait  for  the  sanction  of  local  authorities,  who  are,  of 
course,  often  quite  incompetent  to  interfere  with  the  cultivator’s 
proceedings.  The  clusters  are  cut  with  great  care,  and  carried 
off  in  baskets,  on  men’s  backs,  or  in  wooden  boxes  ca’led 
“tandelins,”  and  in  the  Marne  in  large  horse-panniers.  The 
rapes  are  next,  in  some  instances,  separated  from  the  cluster 
y  a  process  called  egrappage,  by  which  the  durability  of  the 
vine  is  supposed  to  be  increased.  Red-wine  grapes  are 
then  trodden  by  men  with  sabots,  but  white  grapes  are 
carried  immediately  to  the  vat,  and  submitted  to  various 
methods  of  compression.  Fermentation  generally  sets  in  at 
a  temperature  of  about  sixty  degrees,  but  its  conditions  are 
still  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  its  movements  cannot 
be  depended  upon  with  certainty.  In  cold  weather  the  neces¬ 
sary  heat  is  obtained  by  throwing  in  boiling  must,  and  in 
the  North  by  plunging  red-hot  iron  bars  into  the  vat.  For 
the  convenience  of  future  purchasers,  Mr.  Redding  gives  a 


detailed  description  of  the  particular  wines  for  which  the 
various  departments  are  famous.  The  provinces  of  Picardy, 
Flanders,  Artois,  and  many  districts  of  Normandy  and  Brit¬ 
tany,  produce  no  wines  worthy  of  notice.  The  best  wine¬ 
growing  district,  on  the  whole,  is  the  Gironde,  corresponding  to 
that  portion  of  Guienne  which  was  formerly  the  Bordelais.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  when  Guienne  was  an  English  province,  the 
exportations  to  England  were  very  considerable.  At  one  time 
we  hear  of  seventy-three  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  London 
at  once,  each  of  them  bringing  nineteen  tuns  of  wine,  which  was 
generally  sold  at  threepence  a  gallon,  or  about  three  times  the 
price  of  common  beer.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Methuen  Treaty 
no  exportations  from  Bordeaux  were  so  large  as  those  to  England. 
At  present  there  are  some  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  vineyard 
proprietors.  The  vine-growing  districts  are  divided  into  the 
Coteaux,  the  Graves,  and  the  Palus.  The  Coteaux  are  the  moun¬ 
tain  slopes,  often  so  steep  that  they  could  be  applied  to  no  other 
purpose,  and  generally  composed  of  marl,  chalk,  and  argillaceous 
substances,  so  badly  mixed  near  the  summit  as  to  offer  very 
serious  impediments  to  cultivation.  The  Graves  are  plains  of 
diluvian  origin,  consisting  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  gravel,  inter¬ 
mixed  as  if  by  the  rapid  action  of  a  current  of  water.  The  Palus 
are  deep,  fat  soils,  apparently  the  slow-formed  sediment  of  stand¬ 
ing  water;  and  the  wines  made  in  these  show  a  remarkable  fitness 
for  transportation,  and  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  India  and 
America.  Many  of  the  communes  have  a  European  celebrity. 
The  Medoc  district  lies  between  the  Gironde  river  and  the  Gulf 
of  Gascony,  and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  the 
finest  qualities.  The  commune  of  Blnnquefort  is  noted  for  a  deli¬ 
cious,  dry,  white  w'ine,  and  the  red  wines  of  this  region  are  free 
from  that  earthy  flavour  which  is  the  common  defect  of  wines 
raised  on  the  plain.  The  neighbouring  canton  of  Cantenac  is  also 
famous  for  the  softness  and  bouquet  of  its  wines  ;  and  to  the  south 
lies  Margaux,  on  a  flinty  gravel,  w  here  about  1020  tuns  are  raised 
annually.  The  celebrated  estate  of  Chateau  Margaux  produces 
rather  more  than  100  tuns,  and  is  eagerly  welcomed  all  over 
the  Continent.  The  Champagne  district  comprises  the  Ardennes, 
Marne,  A_ube,  and  Haute  Marne.  In  the  Marne,  the  product 
of  the  arrondissement  of  Epernay  is  calculated  at  the  value  of 
three  million  francs  per  annum — that  of  Reims  at  six  million — 
that  of  Vitry  at  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  The  best  red  wines 
go  to  the  Low  Countries,  Prussia,  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces — 
the  Sillery  comes  principally  to  England.  Here  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  ;  every  imperfect  grape  is  excluded,  and  every 
rough  motion  guarded  against.  The  must,  having  been  pressed,  is 
turned  into  a  vat  for  some  hours  to  deposit  its  grosser  lees  ;  it 
is  then  allowed  to  ferment,  and  by  Christmas,  when  the  fermen¬ 
tation  is  .well  over,  and  the  weather  dry  and  frosty,  the  wine  is 
racked  and  fined.  These  processes  are  repeated  at  different 
intervals,  according  as  the  wine  is  intended  to  be  mousseux  or 
still.  The  process  of  bottling  is  excessively  troublesome.  In 
the  first  place,  the  wine  is  very  capricious  about  becoming  effer¬ 
vescent.  Sometimes  the  desired  change  takes  place  in  a  fortnight, 
sometimes  not  for  many  weeks.  Sometimes,  when  it  has  obstinately 
withstood  every  attempt  for  a  length  of  time,  it  will  become 
sparkling  without  the  least  apparent  reason.  The  bottling  is 
done  by  workmen  in  sets  of  five,  called  ateliers,  each  man  having 
his  own  portion  of  the  task.  M.  Moet,  at  Epernay,  has  seldom 
less  than  half  a  million  bottles  to  be  thus  filled,  and  often  ten 
ateliers  at  work  at  the  same  time.  The  bottles,  when  filled,  are 
carried  into  vaults  excavated  in  the  chalk  rock,  and  here  numbers 
explode  from  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sometimes,  in 
July  and  August,  the  explosions  have  been  known  to  range  as 
high  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  proprietor 
generally  acquiesces  in  the  loss  of  8  per  cent.,  but  after  that  stage 
the  gas  is  considered  to  be  becoming  “  furious,”  the  bottles  are 
taken  down,  placed  in  a  lower  cellar,  flooded  with  cold  water,  and 
sometimes  uncorked.  In  September  the  breakage,  ceases,  and  in 
October  another  process  is  commenced.  A  deposit  has  by  this 
time  formed  in  the  bottles,  and  to  get  rid  of  it  they  are  placed 
topsy-turvy  for  some  days,  and  slightly  tapped  at  intervals. 
This  disengages  the  deposit,  and  makes  it  fall  on  the  cork. 
A  clever  workman  then  cuts  the  fastenings,  lets  off  the  cork, 
which  carries  the  deposit  along  with  it,  and  a  fresh  one  is  then 
inserted  before  the  wine  has  time  to  escape.  If  wine  is  kept 
long,  it  is  sometimes  subjected  to  several  of  these  cUgagements, 
w  hereby  greater  purity  is  obtained,  and  its  costliness  of  course 
seriously  enhanced.  The  only  other  district  we  can  notice  is  that 
of  Drome,  w'hich  is  the  native  soil  of  Hermitage.  Real  Her¬ 
mitage  is  made  from  the  Scyras,  a  Persian  grape,  and  is  found  on 
the  hills  from  St.  Vallier  to  Tain.  It  goes  on  improving  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  and  is  generally  not  bottled  till  it  is  five  or  six 
years  old.  The  white  Hprmitage  is  made  from  the  Roussanue 
grape,  and  is  extraordinarily  slow  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 
The  annual  yield  of  real  white  Hermitage  is  probably  not  more 
than  120  casks  of  210  litres  apiece.  It  will  keep  perfect’y  good 
for  a  century,  though,  after  thirty  years,  its  perfume  and  taste 
are  slightly  modified.  The  straw'  Hermitage  is  the  best  of  the 
French  vins  de  liqueur.  The  most  perfect  grapes  are  chosen  and 
laid  to  dry  upon  straw  for  five  or  six  weeks ;  they  are  then 
plucked  from  the  stems  and  carefully  pressed.  Little  of  it  is 
made,  and  its  price  is  enormous,  from  the  frequent  failures 
against  which  the  manufacturer  has  to  contend,  since  it  is  only 
when  the  grape  is  in  a  particular  stage  of  maturity,  and  the 
weather  precisely  suitable,  that  Ermitage-Paille  can  be  success¬ 
fully  produced. 
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JOHN,  BISHOP  OF  EPHESUS  * 

rglHE  fragments  we  possess  of  the  history  of  ancient  govern- 

I  ments  and  opinions  are  almost  wholly  the  work  of  ascendant 
races  and  ascendant  sects.  The  combats  of  the  men  and  the 
lions  have  been  painted  by  the  victors.  One  of  the  chief  interests 
of  historical  inquiry  at  the  present  day  is  the  attempt  to  reverse 
the  picture — to  acquire  for  ourselves,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  point 
of  view  of  the  conquered,  and  correct  the  first  impressions  of 
our  education  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  if  not  with  the 
aid  of  happy  discoveries  and  more  recondite  investigations. 
No  history,  perhaps,  has  been  left  more  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors  than  that  of  the  early  Catholic  Church.  Our 
materials  for  the  statement  of  opinions,  and  even  for  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  events,  connected  with  the  struggles  of  the  Church  and 
the  heretics  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  have  been  preserved 
to  us  almost  exclusively  by  the  Church  itself ;  and  the  current 
delineations  of  personal  character,  as  well  as  the  accounts  we 
have  received  of  heretical  doctrines,  are  liable  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  to  very  just  suspicion.  Doctrines,  indeed,  recur  again  and 
again  from  age  to  age.  We  can  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  tenets  of 
Pelagius  and  Arius  in  the  fourth  century  from  what  we 
know  of  Pelagians  and  Arians  of  ages  near  our  own.  The 
character  of  preachers  and  leaders  of  sects  has  a  generic  type, 
the  special  shades  of  which  in  particular  cases  may  have  little 
interest  for  us  ;  but  our  want  of  the  genuine  compositions  of  the 
heretics  themselves  is  more  striking  aud  more  vexatious  when 
we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  position  which  they  held,  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  looked  upon  themselves  and  the 
Church,  the  influences  under  which  they  thought  and  acted,  and 
the  judgments  which  they  formed. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  single  fragment  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  heretical  literature  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is  the  translation 
of  one  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  recently  obtained  by  the  British 
Museum  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  desert  of 
Scete.  The  original  has  already  been  printed  at  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Cureton,  and 
thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction  ;  but  its  value,  such 
as  it  is,  still  had  little  chance  of  appreciation,  until  it  could  be 
made  to  appear,  as  it  now  at  last  does,  in  language  more  generally 
intelligible.  The  author  is  a  certain  John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  with  whom,  as  a  writer  and 
busy  agent  in  the  controversies  of  the  time,  the  learned  had 
before  but  little  acquaintance,  derived  from  the  elaborate  collec¬ 
tions  of  Assemani;  but  whose  history  is,  we  presume,  made  out 
much  more  clearly  than  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it  for  our¬ 
selves,  in  a  monograph  on  “  John  of  Ephesus,  the  first  Syrian 
Church  historian,”  by  Dr.  Land.  Indeed,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  Mr.  Payne  Smith,  the  author  of  the  translation  before  us, 
has  done  little  or  nothing  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  the  work  by 
explanatory  notes  ;  while  his  method  of  translation  tends  rather 
to  darken  the  obscure  tban  to  illustrate  it.  It  was  impossible,  he 
says,  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  original,  and  the 
frequent  loss  of  leaves,  to  give  a  merely  verbatim  rendering  ;  and 
accordingly,  he  has  connected  the  fragments  together  by  short 
statements  of  his  own,  dovetailed  into  the  original  in  type  as  well 
as  in  style;  while  the  mechanical  appliances  by  which  he  has 
tried  to  indicate  the  junctions  in  the  margin  are  often  inadequate 
for  the  purpose,  and  always  confuse  the  reader  by  distracting  his 
attention.  The  style  of  the  original,  we  are  told,  is  heavy  and 
cumbrous.  If  the  translator  has  in  some  degree  remedied  this 
vice  by  remodelling  his  author’s  sentences,  he  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  left  them  in  all  the  obscurity  of  unskilful  narration,  and 
the  reader  is  constantly  involved  in  inextricable  perplexity  from 
the  repetition  of  the  pronouns  “he,”  “his,”  “him,”  applied  to 
different  subjects  and  objects  in  the  same  sentence — a  perplexity 
which  is  not  always  relieved  by  the  specification  of  the  proper 
names  themselves ;  for  two  or  three  Johns,  as  many  Peters, 
Pauls,  Theodores,  and  Theodosiuses  are  constantly  jostling  one 
another  on  the  page  before  him,  and  fatally  entangling  the  thread 
of  the  narrative.  Indeed,  the  paucity  of  distinctive  proper  names 
at  this  period  seems  very  remarkable.  We  certainly  meet  with 
no  such  confusion  in  any  other  period  of  ancient  history. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  the  writer  no  more,  we  suppose,  is 
known  than  the  few  details  mentioned  in  Mr.  Payne  Smith’s 
preface,  that  he  was  born  in  Mesopotamia,  about  a.d.  516,  came 
in  early  life  to  Constantinople,  and  there  obtained  the  confidence 
of  Justinian,  at  the  beginning  of  that  Emperor’s  reign.  He  was 
employed,  it  seems,  in  the  task  of  converting  the  pagans  in 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  appear  still  to  have 
been  very  numerous.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  at 
the  centre  of  this  sphere  of  labour,  and  his  preaching,  backed  by 
a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  secular  power,  is  said  to  have  been 
remarkably  successful.  It  seems,  however,  that  among  the  out¬ 
ward  conformers  to  the  established  Christianity  of  the  State 
there  were  many,  even  of  high  rank,  who  clung  in  secret  to 
heathen  rites  and  sentiments  ;  such  was  the  peculiar  tenacity  of 
life  evinced  by  the  Mithraic  superstition,  which,  from  the  third 
century,  had  almost  superseded  the  old  Hellenic  polytheism 
throughout  the  Empire. 

There  seems,  indeed,  some  ground  to  suspect  that  Christianity 
was  already  dying  out  in  many  parts  of  the  East  almost  a  century 

*  The  Third  Part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  John,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus.  Translated  from  the  original  Syriac  by  K.  Payne  Smith,  M.A. 
Oxford,  i860. 


before  the  irruption  of  Mahometanism,  for  which  it  prepared  the 
way  by  its  dissensions  and  vital  languor.  The  account  our 
author  gives,  obscure  and  superficial  as  it  is,  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Monophysites  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  shows  an  utter  decay  of  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  words.  Practical 
religion  was  dead,  order  and  authority  were  paralysed,  discipline 
was  impotent.  While  the  West  wras  earnestly  engaged  in 
probing  the  questions  of  faith  and  love,  of  grace  and  free  will, 
on  which  morality  depends,  and  bringing  the  fierce  heathens 
of  the  North  under  a  rule  of  practical  duty,  the  East  was 
exclusively  absorbed  in  scholastic  discussions  on  the  nature  of 
the  Saviour — oscillating  between  the  extreme  opinions  of  the 
Nestorians  and  the  Eutycliians,  while  trying  to  find  a  solid 
resting-place  in  the  space  between  them.  Council  after  Council 
had  given  decisions  upon  these  points,  but  the  minds  of  the 
monks  and  ascetics  of  the  Eastern  solitudes  were  not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  by  the  subtle  compromises  of  politic  theologians,  who  were 
swayed  from  side  to  side  by  the  favour  of  the  Court ;  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  Justinian’s  reign,  the  Monophysites  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  still  repudiated  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  while  they  anathematized  Eutyches  himself,  the 
heretic  whom  that  Council  had  especially  condemned.  While 
the  Court  at  Constantinople  appointed  a  Catholic  Primate 
at  Alexandria,  the  Monophysites,  who  seem  to  have  been  far  the 
more  numerous  party,  assumed  the  title  of  Orthodox,  nomi¬ 
nated  a  primate  and  bishop  of  their  own,  drew  close  the  bands  of 
communion  with  their  brethren  in  Syria,  and  extended  their 
special  opinions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Arabia,  and  more  particularly  in  Nubia,  which  they  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  book  before 
us  is  the  minute  account  it  gives  of  the  internal  intrigues  and 
squabbles  which  attended  the  appointment  of  the  Monophysite 
bishops,  and  it  shows  the  extreme  laxity  and  irregularity  with 
which  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  conducted,  not  only  among  the 
self-styled  Orthodox,  but  the  Catholics  also.  While  Justinian 
set  himself  to  reduce  all  his  subjects  to  obedience  to  the  decrees 
of  Chalcedon,  the  Empress  Theodora,  with  her  favourite  Anto¬ 
nina,  took  the  Monophysites  under  her  protection,  and  succeeded, 
after  a  lifelong  struggle,  in  bringing  them  into  favour.  The 
Catholics  retaliated,  we  believe,  by  writing  the  Secret  History 
of  the  Byzantine  Palace  ;  and  the  poor  Empress’s  fair  fame  has 
come  out  much  draggled  and  blackened  from  the  encounter.  But 
it  was  long  before  this  change  had  been  worked  in  Justinian’s 
sentiments  that  John  of  Ephesus,  though  a  Monophysite  him¬ 
self,  was  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the  Pagans ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  retained,  by  some  secret  influence,  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  Emperor  thoughout  his  reign,  and  to  have 
established  himself  as  the  head  of  his  co-religionists  in  the  capital. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  before  us  must  serve  to  confirm  the 
impression  that,  at  the  eve  of  the  Mahometan  conquest,  the 
Christian  communities  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  had  lallen  into 
the  lowest  state  of  decrepitude,  and  that  the  loss  of  provinces 
and  kingdoms  to  so  decayed  a  Christianity  which  then  took  place, 
found  a  compensation  in  the  deeper  earnestness  and  more  prac¬ 
tical  vigour  imparted  to  the  trunk  by  the  falling  off  of  these  dead 
and  rotten  branches.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  triumph 
of  Mahomet  only  superseded  an  impending  revival  of  some  form 
of  heathenism ;  but  at  all  events,  however  we  may  deplore  the 
corruptions  even  of  Western  Catholicism,  we  must  acknowledge 
how  much  reason,  morality,  and  truth  have  gained  by  that  check 
to  Greek  Christianity  which  gave  a  freer  and  bolder  development 
to  the  Latin. 


YARRELL’S  BRITISH  FISHES. 

HAT  a  third  edition  of  a  book  so  little  likely  to  attract 
general  readers  as  a  scientific  description  of  British 
Fishes  has  been  called  for  during  a  period  short  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  is  a  high  testimonial  to  its  excellence;  and  the 
only  drawback  that  we  feel  in  welcoming  “  Richardson's  Yarrell” 
— as,  in  language  which  stamps  the  recognition  of  a  standard 
work,  it  is  sure  to  be  called— is  the  regret  that  its  accomplished 
and  remarkable  author  did  not  live  to  see  the  last  honours  which 
have  attended  his  classical  work.  The  editor,  however,  has 
executed  a  labour  of  love  in  prefixing  to  the  present  edition  a 
pleasing  biographical  sketch  of  the  original  author. 

William  Yarrell  was  born  of  parents  occupying  a  respectable 
position  on  the  middle  level  of  English  tradesman-life.  His  father 
and  uncle  were  in  partnership  as  newspaper  agents  in  Duke- 
street.St.  James’s.  On  his  lather ’sdealh — whichoccurred whenhe 
wras  only  ten  years  of  age — his  mother  removed  to  a  neighbouring 
street,  Great  Ryder-street,  and  by  a  subsequent  and  final  re¬ 
moval,  William  Yarrell  went  into  the  family  business  which  was 
conducted  at  the  corner  of  Little  Ryder-street,  and  there,  till  his 
death  at  seventy-two,  he  remained.  A  life  employed  in  the  same 
respectable  business,  and  conducted  on  the  same  spot,  presents 
no  incidents.  Yarrell’s  was  eminently  a  plain,  matter-of-fact, 
uneventful  existence.  He  was  never  married,  and  he  attended  to 
his  quiet  business,  which,  after  half  a  century’s  diligence  in  a 
calling  pursued  neither  with  ambition  nor  neglect,  he  quitted 
(and  the  world  at  the  same  time)  with  the  moderate  fortune  of 
j  7,000 l. 

*  A  History  of  British  Fishes.  By  "William  Yarrell,  F.L.S.,  V.l’.Z.S. 
Third  Edition.  Edited  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  C.B.,  &c.  &c.  1  vols. 
London:  Van  Voorst,  i860. 
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This  is  precisely  the  life  which  falls  in  with  the  study  of  ex- 
||  ternal  nature,  and  Yarrell  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  London 
tradesman  of  gentle  temper  and  manners  especially  addicted  to 
rural  tastes.  In  many  particulars,  Yarrell  reproduces  the  plea¬ 
sant,  simple  character  of  Izaak  Walton.  An  angler  from  his 
youth  up  in  the  suburban  streams,  and  an  excellent  shot,  there 
are  frequent  indications  in  his  two  great  books — the  British 
Birds  and  British  Fishes — of  that  same  keen,  philosophic  habit 
of  observation  and  relish  of  the  country  which  marked  the 
;  immortal  linendraper  of  Fleet-street,  and  to  whose  fascinating 
volume  Yarrell,  in  common  with  thousands,  owed  his  first 
affection  for  the  contemplative  man’s  recreation.  It  was  once 
I  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Cockney  sportsmen  and  London  natu¬ 
ralists  ;  but  the  experiences  of  field  sports,  whether  at  Melton 
or  on  the  moors,  in  the  Irish  or  Norwegian  rivers,  on  Scottish 
lochs,  or  in  Kentish  woods  or  Norfolk  stubbles,  prove  that 
among  the  best  shots,  the  most  scientific  anglers,  the  keenest 
j  deer-stalkers,  and  the  hardest  riders,  are  to  be  found  men  not 
unknown  on  Change,  or  in  Government  offices,  or  in  London 
counting-houses.  And  it  is  undeniable  that  to  be  pent  in  populous 
cities  adds  a  double  relish  to  country  life,  and  educates  a  keener 
eye  to  rural  facts  and  a  more  intense  appreciation  of  scenery 
than  is,  as  a  rule,  possessed  by  dwellers  in  the  country. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  add  that  William  Yarrell  pos¬ 
sessed  a  warm  and  affectionate  temper.  Geniality,  hospitality, 
and  charity,  kindness  to  friends  and  relatives,  a  religious  disposi- 
r  tion,  and  strong  personal  attachments  make  up  his  inner  life. 

I  Wre  say  that  it  is  superfluous  to  observe  this,  because  Yarrell 
was  a  naturalist.  Naturalists,  as  a  rule,  are  a  genial,  loveable, 
affectionate  folk.  In  such  men  as  Audubon,  White  of  Selborne, 
and  Linnaeus  the  same  personal  traits  reappear.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  a  good  naturalist  without  sympathy.  A  man  must  enter 
into  the  life  and  personal  character,  if  we  may  so  speak — the  habits 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  birds,  and  even  of  the  fishes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  higher  creatures — before  he  can  understand  them. 
In  reading  the  works,  for  instance,  of  such  a  naturalist  as 
Mr.  Gould,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  reader  is  the  love  he 
bears  to  his  subject.  Now,  a  man  can  scarcely  love  a  pigeon,  or 
be  very  intimate  with  humming-birds,  or  watch  the  temper  and 
modes  of  life  of  squirrels  and  dogs,  without  exhibiting  geniality 
and  warmth  of  heart  in  the  social  and  human  relations  of  life. 
And  we  may  conclude  our  notice  of  the  moral  man  by  extracting 
Sir  John  Kichardson’s  description  of  Yarrell’s  personal  appear - 
<  ance : — 

William  Yarrell  was  a  man  rather  below  the  middle  height,  having  a  robust, 
(  well-knit  frame,  a  sagacious  and  pleasing  countenance,  and  frank,  agreeable 
manners.  His  aspect  was  that  of  a  stout  yeoman,  such  as  in  times  past  have 
I  contributed  with  head  and  hand  to  elevate  their  native  England  to  its  present 
|s  rank  among  the  nations,  or  rather  his  demeanour  may  be  said  to  have  indi¬ 
cated  exactly  what  he  was  in  fact — a  citizen  who  had  thriven  in  the  greatest 
of  commercial  cities,  but  who,  strong  in  native  honesty  and  self-respect,  had 
passed  unscathed  through  the  perils  of  money-making,  his  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance  bearing  no  lines  traced  by  the  thirst  of  gain  or  the  debasing  passion 
'  for  hoarding:  on  the  contrary,  his  mild  but  fearless  eye  and  his  open  fore¬ 
head  showed,  even  to  a  stranger,  a  man  at  peace  with  himself  and  with  his 
fellow-men. 

The  man  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  same  parish,  and  who 
reserved  this  calm,  even  tenor  of  existence,  who  was  born  and 
red,  amassed  his  money,  and  pursued  his  studies  and  relaxa¬ 
tions,  lived  and  loved  and  died  in  the  same  street,  and  almost  in 
the  same  house,  was  in  a  good  position  for  concentrating  his 
powers.  His  journeys  in  childhood  to  Margate,  and  his  youthful 
dabblingamong  its  rocks, with  his  more  matured  experiencesunder 
Putney  Bridge  and  in  the  river  Lea,  ripened  into  a  scientific 
pursuit  of  ichthyology  which  culminated  in  the  two  volumes 
of  British  Fishes;  and  a  casual  visit,  in  boyhood,  to  some 
farming  relations  in  Hertfordshire  led  to  that  love  of  rural 
scenery  and  the  creatures  of  the  woods  which  at  length  produced 
our  most  valuable  work  in  its  class,  the  History  of  British  Birds. 
Thus  William  Yarrell,  who  began  the  study  of  natural  history 
in  a  Thames  punt,  and  in  the  exciting  pursuit  of  catching  the 
New  Kiver  dace,  died  Vice-President  of  the  Linntean  Society, 
and  the  author  not  only  of  these  two  English  classics,  but  of 
some  eighty  tracts  and  memoirs  contributed  to  the  scientific 
publications  of  the  day. 

The  principal  change  in  Sir  John  Kichardson’s  edition  is  in 
the  arrangement,  in  which  Cuvier’s  families  and  genera,  founded 
upon  those  of  Linnaeus,  have  been  superseded  by  the  more 
scientific  classifications  of  Miiller  and  Owen.  The  nomenclature 
and  arrangement  of  Yarrell’s  first  and  second  editions  are  entirely 
changed ;  and  the  work  is  now  brought  down,  both  in  scientific 
character  and  in  authority,  to  our  own  days.  A  few  recently  dis¬ 
covered  species  have  been  added,  and  some  additions  made  to  the 
histories  of  species  ;  but  substantially  the  work  is  as  Yarrell  left 
it;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  one  of  the  vices  of  the  time — the 
suggestion  of  new  species — has  been  countenanced  neither  by  the 
author  nor  editor.  Some  day,  of  course,  the  work  must  be  re¬ 
written;  but  science  travels  slowly  when  its  subjects  are  in  so 
uncongenial  an  element  as  the  sea,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be 
ascertained  whether  there  is  any  ichthyology  of  the  deep  ocean. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  we  have  only  gained  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  shore-frequenting  fishes;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  regions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  many 
mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  an  over-hasty  assignment 
to  new  species,  either  of  mere  varieties  or  of  individuals  of 
different  sexes.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  external  cha¬ 
racter  of  fishes  may  be  modified  by  climate,  by  depth  and  colour 


of  water,  or  by  season,  and  by  changes  incident  to  the  annual 
period  of  reproduction.  These  elements  on  which  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  species  depends  being  much  more  difficult  to  attain 
scientifically  in  ichthyology  than  in  any  other  branch  of  natural 
history,  we  must  be  content  that  the  subject  should  remain  in 
a  tentative  condition.  Perhaps  the  best  characteristic  of  Yarrell 
is  his  caution  and  hesitation  in  admitting  doubtful  species. 
Every  suspicious  individual,  in  his  hands,  had  as  difficult  a 
process  to  pass  through  before  it  took  specific  rank  as  the  can¬ 
didate  for  canonization  in  the  presence  of  a  sceptical  devil’s 
advocate.  Sir  John  Kichardson  has,  we  observe,  materially 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  synonyms  which  were  left  imperfect 
by  Yarrell ;  but,  though  we  highly  approve  of  the  changes 
introduced  into  the  present  edition,  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  we  undervalue  that  originality  of  thought  or  that  nicety 
of  investigation  and  accurate  concentration  which  consists  in 
throwing  off  successively  the  accidents  of  a  subject,  and  which 
Yarrell  displayed  in  his  essays  on  the  production  and  migration 
of  Eels,  and  on  the  gestation  of  eggs  by  the  male  Pipe-fish,  in 
his  identification  of  the  specific  character  of  the  Whitebait,  and  his 
consecutive  articles  on  the  Salmonidse,  which  have  left  little  to 
be  gleaned  even  in  our  own  days,  when  the  sporting  newspapers 
every  week  do  a  bit  of  scientific  on  smolt  and  par.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  the  old  ones  with  which  the  taste  and  liberality  of 
Mr.  Yan  Voorst  adorned  his  previous  editions ;  and  they  are,  as 
all  zoologists  know,  admirable  in  all  the  works  issued  by  that 
excellent  publisher.  If,  as  we  fancy,  the  blocks  are  here  and 
there  worn,  we  observe  some  new  and  occasionally  playful 
vignettes,  which  recal  not  so  much  the  manner  as  the  temper  of 
Bewick. 

The  only  drawback  from  the  completeness  of  the  work  is  the 
absence  of  colour  in  the  figures.  Donovan’s  splendid  work  on 
British  Fishes,  though  occasionally  exaggerated  and  occasionally 
incorrect  in  its  tinting,  even  now,  after  tne  lapse  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  retains  in  this  respect  an  immeasurable  supe¬ 
riority  over  its  successors.  No  woodcuts  can  do  the  work  of 
colour.  Donovan  is  incomplete,  inaccurate,  and  out  of  date ; 
but  the  hand-colouring  of  his  five  volumes  published  in  1804,  is 
almost  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  when  it  was  executed.  We  should 
be  glad,  also,  were  the  illustrators  of  books  on  natural  history 
to  set  out  a  standard  or  scale  of  relative  size,  marking  on  each 
separate  illustration  the  excess  or  defect  of  the  object  illustrated 
from  the  standard  of  unity.  To  draw,  for  example,  a  halibut 
and  a  flounder  to  the  same  scale  were  impossible  ;  but  to  draw, 
as  all  the  books  do,  a  halibut  and  a  flounder  of  the  same  apparent 
size,  is  very  misleading. 

But  as  ichthyology  is  but  a  dry  subject — except  wdien  studied 
practically  in  the  whitebait  season  at  Greenwich — we  may  as  well 
conclude  by  a  few'  specimens  of  the  newr  matter  in  the  present 
edition  of  Yarrell.  Every  book  on  angling — and  their  name  is 
legion,  and  each  only  exceeds  the  last  in  badness — contains  a  series 
of  stock  stories  about  strange  fishes,  and  fishes  of  preternatural 
size  or  ugliness.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Sir  John  Kichardson 
has  demolished  one  queer  fish  which  wras  as  certain  to  reappear  in 
every  catchpenny  Angler  s  Manual  as  the  elephant  pricked  with 
the  tailor’s  needle  does  in  every  Stories  of  the  Animal  World.  We 
allude  to  that  monstrous  myth,  the  great  Mannheim  pike,  with  a 
collar  round  his  neck,  put  into  a  lake  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
in  the  year  1230,  and  taken  out  in  the  267th  year  of  his  age, 
the  17th  foot  of  his  length,  and  the  350th  pound  of  his  weight.  M. 
Valenciennes,  an  author  w7ho  is  frequently  quoted  in  this  edition 
of  Yarrell,  has  entered  into  a  critical  history  of  the  monster,  and  has 
found  him  to  be  apocryphal.  The  creature  was  at  any  rate  taken 
in  several  places  at  once — the  legends  written  on  his  brass  collar 
do  not  agree — and  his  alleged  skeleton,  like  Mr.  Waterton’s  nonde¬ 
script  and  Mr.  Barnum’s  mermaid,  has  been  found  to  be  made  up 
of  various  bones  of  various  fishes,  while  the  vertebra  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  so  many  that  Professor  Owen  wrould  order  him  out  of 
court  in  an  instant  as  a  rank  impostor.  Probably  some  specimen 
of  the  hucho — the  monstrous  fish  of  the  Danube — which  ha3  even 
now7  been  scarcely  described,  and  which  has  only  recently  been 
identified  as  one  of  the  Salmonida;,  having  been  usually  called  a 
pike,  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  legend  of  the  great  Mannheim 
fish.  We  are  almost  disposed  to  regret  the  loss  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  humbug,  for  familiarity  with  the  fib  half  tempted  us  to 
believe  the  story.  But  Sir  John  Kichardson  produces  another 
big  pike  killed  by  an  intrepid  “  angler,  seventy  years  of  age,  with 
a  single  rod  and  bait” — an  observation  which  leads  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  possibility  of  catching  a  single  fish  with  more  than  one 
rod  and  bait — “that  weighed  seventy-eight  pounds.”  We  are 
reassured  when  we  find  that  this  happened  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  that  the  angler’s  name  was  O’Flanagan.  Sir  John 
Kichardson,  by  quoting  them,  seems  to  endorse  the  extraordinary 
and  recent  discoveries  said  to  have  been  made  by  various 
naturalists  as  to  the  nidification  of  the  sticklebacks.  Mr. 
Hancock’s  paper  on  the  subject  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  a  foreigh  naturalist,  M.  Costa,  enters  into  most 
sentimental  details  on  the  conjugal  and  parental  affections  exhi¬ 
bited  by  these  beautiful  little  fishes.  The  facts,  how'ever,  seem 
to  be  tolerably  well  established,  and  they  only  amount  to  a  further 
expansion  of  the  law  by  w  hich  it  is  well  known  that  all  fish  prepare 
a  breeding-place.  The  scratching  up  of  the  bed  of  the  river  by 
the  trout  and  salmon,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  spawn, 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  variety  of  nidification.  "V\  e  may  as  well 
observe  that,  if  the  stickleback  is  possessed  of  all  these  domestic 
virtues,  he  keeps  his  moral  excellences  for  home,  for  the  little 
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brute  is  most  pugnacious  and  insolent  to  tire  general 
community  of  the  river— a  temper  which  it  has  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  of  displaying  and  of  illustrating  by  the  formidable  offensive 
arms  which  it  carries  in  its  spines,  and  which  are  frequently  exer¬ 
cised  both  against  its  own  kind  and  against  the  minnows  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  our  friends 
who  happen  to  be  fond  of  aquaria  the  hint  carefully  to  exclude 
the  stickleback  from  them,  for,  amongst  other  ugly  habits,  it  has 
that  of  gnawing  off  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  poor,  patient,  good- 
tempered  gold-fish. 

We  must  here  venture  to  express  our  doubts  as  to  tbe  possi¬ 
bility  of  tbe  success  of  stocking  the  Australian  waters  with 
salmon.  The  experiment  has  failed  in  limine  ;  but  the  question 
remains — supposing  that  healthy  salmon  fry  can  reach  Australia, 
can  they  live  ?  The  salmon  cannot  live  where  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  rises  above  a  certain  limit.  No  cold  is  too  cold  for  it; 
hut  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  is  its  European  and 
Asiatic  limit.  No  river  south  of  the  Loire,  we  believe,  retains 
salmon.  Tbe  salmon  must  have  a  river  which  never  dries  up, 
of  which  the  waters  are  never  above  a  certain  temperature,  and 
which,  far  up  the  stream,  has  a  clear,  gravelly  bed,  in  which  the 
fish  may  spawn.  If- — and  only  if — Australian  rivers  answer 
these  conditions,  is  there  the  least  likelihood  of  the  experiment 
succeeding. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE.— GREAT  CONCERT  and  CHORAL 

VV  COMPETITION  of  TUNIC  SOL  FA  CLASSES,  Tuesday,  September  4th. 

Contest  of  Competing  Choirs  to  commence  at  Half-past  Twelve. 

Scottish  Choristers  at  Half-past  Two. 

PROGRAMME. 

Duet,  Trio,  and  Chorus—"  The  Boatie  Rows.” 

Part  Song— “  In  Loudon’s  bonnie  woods.” 

Duet  and  Chorus—"  Were  a’  noddin.” 

DISTRIBUTION  of  PRIZES,  and  GREAT  PERFORMANCE  in  HANDEL  ORCHESTRA, 
at  Half-past  Four. 

PROGRAMME. 

“  Jean  King  of  Glory” .  A  Chorale  from  Bach's  Motett,  No.  V. 

"  I  will  give  thanks"  .  Palestrina. 

“Envy,  eldest  burn  of  Hell’’...  . 

Hailstone  Chorus  . 

“The  Little  Church” . 

“  When  the  earth  is  hushed”  . 

“The  Fortune  Hunter” . 

“  Blow,  Blow,  thou  Winter  Wind”  . 

“  O  Hills,  O  vales  of  Pleasure”  . 

“  From  Oberon  in  Fairyland” . 

“  God  Save  the  Queen” .  Arranged 

Doors  open  at  Ten.  Admission,  One  Shilling;  Children  under  Twelve,  Sixpence. 
Reserved  Seats,  Half-a-Crown  extra. 

NOTICE.— The  New  Half-Guinea  Season  Tickets  are  available  for  this  Concert,  and  till 
80th  April,  1861. _ _ _ _ 
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FAREWELL  TOUR.-  Two  Performances  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  CREATION  and 
MESSIAH,  will  take  place  in  the  Handel  Orchestrat  on  Wednesday,  26th,  ami  Saturday. 
20th  September.  The  Band  will  comprise  the  principal  Performers  of  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  Festivals,  and  tin?  Hand  <>t  the  Crystal  Paiace  Company,  with  numerous  Addi¬ 
tions,  Professional  ami  Amateur.  The  Chorus  will  comprise  numbers  of  most  of  the 
Choral  Societies  of  the  Metropolis,  forming  in  all  an  Orchestra  of  about  Two  Thousand 
Performers.  ,  _  „  „ 

Principal  Vocalists— Madame  Clara  Novello,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  Wileye 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Santli  v.  Conductor,  Mr.  BENEDICT. 

Tickets  of  admission,  Half-a-Crown  each  ;  Reserved  Stalls,  arranged  in  blocks  as  at  the 
Hand'd  Festival,  Ilulf-a-Ci own  oxtia  for  each  day  :  or  a  Set  of  Admission  and  Reseryed 
Seat  Ticket  s  fur  the  t  wo  da\s,  7s.  Oil.,  will  he  ready  for  issue  at.  the  Crystal  Palace,  ut 
Exeter  Hall,  or  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company,  on  and  after  Saturday,  1st  September. 
Early  application  for  Forward  Reserved  Seats  is  requisite. 


LECTURERS  AND  OTHERS.— The  Advertiser  has  a 

MS.  LECTURE  upon  the  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  FREDERICK  TI1E  GREAT,  illus¬ 
trated  with  upwards  of  Forty  Lile-size  Portraits,  arranged  in  military  groups,  and  repre¬ 
senting  striking  historical  incidents.  They  arc  beautifully  painted  in  colours.  To  the 
amateur  or  professional  Lecturer  the  possession  of  this  Lecture  would  prove  a  great 
acquisition.  Terms,  Thirty -five  Guineas.— Address,  Box,  l.  P.O.,  Carlisle. 


A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 

-LA_  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  residing  in  a  healthy  town  about  fifty  miles  from  London, 
Will  have  a  VAC  ANCY  for  u  PU Pi  L  or  TWO  after  Mrchaclma Terms,  £150  per  annum ; 
or  Two  Brothers,  £250.— Address  Rev.  S.  L.,  Messrs.  Shkimpton,  Booksellers,  Broad- 
street. ,  Oxford. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE 

MALVERN  HILLS.— A  Married  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  receives  THREE  PUPILS  into  his  family  to  prepare  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Civil  Service,  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Army. 
His  house  is  delightfully  situate,  standing  in  it:  own  grounds  in  a  healthy  part  of  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  There  is  now  a  VACANCY  for  ONE.— Address,  Rov.  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Lea  and  Perkins,  Great  Malvern,  Worcestershire. 


EDUCATION. — In  the  most  healthy  locality  near  London 

-“-J  (South).— A  Gentleman  who  has  for  many  years  v.  it  h  the  greatest  success  lb  o|  ared 
Youths  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  vhe  CIVIL  SERVICES,  and  the  LIBERA  1,  PROLES- 
SIGNS,  lias  now  TWO  VACANCIES.  The  number  of  Pupils  is  very  limited,  and  the 
highest  references  will  he  given.— Address  X.  Y.,  care  of  Professor  BlYER,  5,  Conduit- 
street,  Hauovcr-square,  W. 


P  DOTATION  IN  GERMANY.— The  Principal  of  a  Boarding 

School  for  Young  Ladies,  situated  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Heidleberg,  desires  to 
INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF  HER  PUPILS.  Tile  instruction  comprises  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  German  and 
French  Languages.  For  lull  particulars  and  terms,  which  are  moderate,  apply  to  John 
Chapman,  M.D.,  1,  Albion-street,  Ily de-park ;  or  to  Mrs.  SalamaN,  70,  Arlington-street, 
Morn  i  ngton  -crescent. 


GARDEN. 


Early  application 

mOE  A  L  i  I  A  L  L.  CO  V  E  N  T 

Jj  LAST  WEEK  OF  ALFRED  MELLON'S  CONCERTS. 

It  is  respectfully  announced  that  these  CONCERIS  will  POSITIVELY  TERMINATE 
on  SATURDAY  NEXT,  September  8tli,  the  Baud  and  Chorus  being  engaged  for  the 
Worcester  Triennial  Musical  Festival. 

Full  particulars  oft  he  arrangements  for  the  last  six  nights  will  be  duly  announced. 

On  SATURDAY  NEXT,  Sr, a  ember  8th  (the  LAST  NIGHT),  a  GRAND  CONCERT  will 
take  place,  being  for  the  BEN  EDIT  of  ALFRED  MELLON. 

Conductor,  Alfred  Mellon. 

Promenade  One  Shilling.  Commence  at  Eight. 


TOSHER,  SURREY.— SCHOOL  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen 

J  from  Eight  Years  old  and  upwards,  preparatory  to  the  Public  Schools,  the  Army, 
India,  and  other  Professions.  Drilling  and  Riding  (if  required)  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  Master.  SCHOOL  RE-OPEN o  7th  SEPT!  MBER.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Rev.  Charli  s  Cla 

DEL  SIZE  COLLEGE  FOR  LADIES, 

J-J  3  and 4,  Belsize  Park,  Hampstead.  N.W. 

Principal .  Airs.  JOHNSON. 

Director  of  Education  .  Mr.  JOHNSON. 

This  Institution,  recently  removed  from  Kensington  Hall,  will  be  RE-OPENED,  at  the 
close  of  the  Vacation,  on  MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  17th. 

The  New  Prospectus,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  the  Nature  and  Objects  of  the 
College,  with  Lists  of  the  Lectures,  Lessons  and  Classes,  the  Fee  ;  for  Board  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Principal,  No.  3,  Belsize  Park. 

/GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  and  of  SCIENCE 

VJl  APPLIED  to  the  ARTS. 

Director- Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session  1800-61,  which  will  commence  on  the  5th  October,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  :~ 

1.  Chemistry.— By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.lt.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy— By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

5!  Minfngl°Sy’ }  By  ‘Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S, 

G.  Geology.— By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.— By  Robert  Willis,  ALA.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics— By  .T. Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Binns. 

The  Fee  for  Matriculated  Students  (exclusive  of  the  Laboratories)  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School), 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Percy.  Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  IT,  £1  10s., 
and  £2  each.  Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining 
Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  Tickets  at  Reduced  Prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  education,  arc  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  Reduced  Fees. 

Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Exhibitions,  and  others  lmve 
also  been  established. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information,  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyu- 
street,  London. 

_ _ TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,  ARMY,  &e„  EX  AMIN  A- 

TIONS.— Candidates  for  the  above  can  receive  advice  and  instruction  from  an  M.A. 
whose  Pupils  have  obtained  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  modern  languages  during  the 
last  two  years  at  the  I.C.S.  Examinations.  The  best  masters  in  every  branch  of  education 
are  in  attendance,  and  the  house,  library,  and  general  management  afford  every  facility 
for  rapid  progress  without  having  recourse  to  cramming.— Apply  to  Mr.  Spkamge,  M.A., 
12,  Princes-square,  Baysvvater,  W.  _  _ 

jVTR.  WALTER,  M.R.C.S  L.,  married,  and  practising  in 

Dover,  has  for  many  years  past  received  into  his  house,  and  treated  successfully, 
PATIENTS  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  whose  health,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  may  have 
required  constant  medical  care,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  s-a-air  and  a  cheerful 
relined  home.  Mr.  "Walter  lias  now  a  VACANCY'  for  a  GENTLEMAN.  An  open 
carriage  is  kept. 

References  to  any  former  Patients,  and  to  the  leading  Members  of  the.  Medical  Profession. 
Address  J.  Walter,  Esq.,  1,  St.  MarLin’s-placc.  Dover.  _____ 

SECRETARY',  LIBRARIAN,  CURATOR,  or  ACCOUN- 

^  TANT,  DESIRES  EMPLOYMENT. — A  Gentleman  of  good  education  and  active 
habits,  and  possessing  a  small  private  income.  Can  oiler  unexceptionable  references  nnd 
good  personal  securities,  if  required.— Address,  in  the  first  place,  Q.  it.,  at  Messrs.  Watkk* 
low’s,  London-wall,  E.O. _  _ 

WANTED,  in  a  Gentleman’s  Family,  a  highly -respectable 

’  '  and  trustworthy  middle-aged  person,  to  fill  the  situation  as  UPPER  KURSEti) 
three  children,  who  perfectly  unaer&tands  the  management,  of  the  respective  ages  of  live 
years,  sixteen  months,  and  an  infant  five  months  old  brought  up  by  hand.  Tim  highest 
recommendations  will  be  required.— Address,  Captain  Tyssln,R.N.,  Spring  Hail,  Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 


mmuiiCH  wiiiK  "i  mi:  oi  jmhi  i  .uuce,  is  01  i  j iui  mt-.  i  urepi  .ou  01  i  .men i  n  ami  * 

The  latter  can  have  the  advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  The  site  is  unrivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 

TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PA II X,  near  Richmond, 

-8-  A-  Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Ediim  Author  of 
"Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  BurJington- 
street.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J,  King. 
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BONUS  DIVISION. 

Gr  L  O  B  E  INSURANCE, 

OORNHILL,  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. 


Established  1803. 


WILLIAM  CHAPMAN,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

SHEFFIELD  NEAVE,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 

BOYCE  COMBE,  Esq. 

THOMAS  M.  COOMBS,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  DENT,  Esq. 

J.  W.  FRESIIFIELD,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

JOHN  BANKES  FRIEND,  Esq. 

ROBERT  WM.  GAUSSEN,  Esq. 

R.  LAMBERT  JONES,  Esq. 

JOHN  EDWARD  JOHNSON,  Esq. 

A  EDITORS. 

Lieut.-Coloncl  WILLIAM  ELSEY.  I  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE,  Esq. 


NATH.  MONTEFIORE,  Esq. 
FOWLER  NEWSAM,  Esq. 

W.  II.  C.  PLOWDEN,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
WM.  TITE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

R.  W  ES  rM  M  J<  >TT,  E  iq.,  F.R.S. 
JOS  I AII  WILSON,  Esq. 
BENJAMIN  G.  WINDUS,  Esq. 


The  CASH  PAYMENTS  under  the  division  of  PROFITS  recently  declared  on  PARTICI¬ 
PATING  LIFE  Policies,  is  equal  at  most  ages  to  considerably  more  than  a  WHOLE 
YEAR’S  PREMIUM  on  Policies  of  six  years’  standing. 

All  classes  of  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITY  business  transacted.— Rates  of  Premium 
very  Economical.— No  Charge  for  Volunteer,  Rifle,  and  Militia  Service  within  the 
United  Kingdom. 

WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  Secretary. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OFFICES : — 1,  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  20  and  21,  POULTRY',  LONDON; 

SHEFFIELD,  MANCHESTER,  GLASGOW,  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  AND  NEW  YORE. 

This  Company,  by  its  numerous  Boards  and  Agencies  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
Australasia.  South  Africa,  and  America,  affords  peculiar  advantages  to  persons  effecting 
Fire  and  Life  Insurances. 

SWINTON  BOULT,  Secretary ,  Liverpool. 
JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary. 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  6d.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  yd.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5$,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

HTHE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  #,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  0d.,  2s.  Sd.,  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  8s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  t  he  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


Brown  and  polson’S  patent  corn  flour, 

preferred  to  the  best  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange, 
Cake,  kc.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
states— “This  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.”  Paisley  and  London. 


QOYER’S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH.  SUCCULANTE, 

N.}  AROMATIC  MUSTARD,  &c.— These  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  Xha  Lancet,  in 
its  sanitary  analization  of  Articles  of  Food,  reported  so  favourably  of  their  purity  and 
wholesomeness,  are  to  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  indispensable  with  Fish,  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Hashes,  Stews,  and 
all  made  dishes;  impart  also  to  Chops,  Steaks,  and  Cutlets,  a  most  delicious  flavour.— 
Wholesale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest  success  in  cases  of 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 

GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  lialf-pint  of  Dr.  DE  Jongh’S  Oil  is  equal  in  remedial  effects  to  a 
quart  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  6o  it  is  likewise  far  the 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  _ 


OPINION  of  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  St.  George's  Medical  School,  Superintendent  of 
the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Ac.  &c. 

“  I  consider  that  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  this  Oil  are  secured  in  its  preparation 
by  the  personal  attention  of  so  good  a  Chemist  and  intelligent  a  Physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongli, 
who  1ms  also  written  the  best  medical  treatise  on  the  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Hence  I  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  as  regards  genuineness  and  medicinal  efficacy. 

“8,  Savile-row,  W.,  1st  August,  1859.”  _____ 


GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows— e.g..  Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION — 

^  Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  &c.  —  Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

HARLAND  AND  FISHER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


(  ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Ink- 
si  ands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Alabaster, 
Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  TENNANT,  149,  Strand,  London. 


rPO  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS.— PASSPORTS  and 

VISES  PROCURED,  without  personal  attendant;'*,  by  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 
Agent  (Successor  to  Leigh  and  Co.),  107,  Strand.  X 11.— Circular  of  Instructions  Post  Free. 


El  OOO  — A  Capitalist  bavins  from  £500  to  £1000  at  com- 

JL  l  /  v/  V."  s  mand  may,  without  risk  or  trouble,  realize  an  income  of  from  £800  to 
£.‘»00  per  annum,  in  a  lucrative  monopoly,  free  from  risk.— 9Lddrcss  Mr.  F.  Surtees,  23, 
South-street,  Mnnohester-square. 


REGENT  STREET,  CORN  HILL,  and  MANCHESTER. 


for 


rIPHE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  a?  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114.  110,  118,  120,  REGENT  STREET,  W. ;  22,  CORNHILL,  E.C. ; 
and  lu,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. 


pLOTHING  for  YOUTH.— The  Nickerbocker,  the  Highland 

Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  it  Cheval, 
■with  much  novelty  and  general  excellence,  II.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  144,  Regent-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  be  removed  to  t lie  rear  of  t  he  old  Establishment. 


VISITORS  to  the  SEASIDE  and  TOURISTS  will  find 

*  much  ease  and  comfort  in  the  NEUTRAL-COLOURED  LOOSE  COAT,  fastened  by 
one  or  more  buttons,  with  Trousers  and  Vest,  all  of  one  material,  as  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs.  NICOLL.  of  Regent-street  and  Corn  hill.  They  recommend  also  a  Black  Velvet 
Coat,  and  for  gentlemen  seeking  a  kind  of  half-dress  morning  coat  a  fine  black  cloth  is 
specially  prepared.  This  garment  is  edged  with  braid  and  cut  somewhat  as  a  riding-coat, 
and  is  getting  into  general  use. 


(OUTFITS  FOR  INDIA.— THRESHER  and  GLENN Y 

(next  door  to  Somerset  House),  Strand,  the  original  and  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS,  India  Tweed  Suits.  Kashmir  Flannel 
Shirts,  and  Waterproof  Trunks.— N.B.  Lists  of  the  necessary  outfit  for  every  appointment, 
with  prices  of  each  article,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

^  VEINS  and  WEAKNESS,  of  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support.  Instructions  for  measurement  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by 
post  from  the  Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


pKEED  AND  CUMBERLAND,  33.  CONDUIT  STREET 

yy  CORNER  OF  BOND  STREET,  W. 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND 
THE  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

ARTISTES  IN  DRAPING  TIIE  REAL  FIGURE. 

COURT,  DIPLOMATIC,  MILITARY,  AND  NAVAL  UNIFORMS. 

Practical  experience,  combined  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  external  anatomy  and  the 
definite  proportions  and  forms  of  the  human  figure,  give  them  confidence  in  soliciting 
patronage. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

-L’A-  77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro- Silver  Elate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS, 
Confidently  recommended. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Double  1  Tjj  , 
Thread.  \  Kin8  s* 

Lily. 

12  Table  Forks . 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

£  s.  d. 

1  Id  0 
l  16  0 

1  7  0 
l  7  0 

0  10  o 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

2  14  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

1  4  0 

£  s.  d. 

■ 

2  10  u 

2  0  <• 

2  0  0 
i  4  o 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

2  14  0 

2  u  0 

2  0  0 

1  8  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

Each  article  may  he  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 


The  most  beautiful  and  varied  assortment  to  lie  seen  anywhere,  of  Tea  and  Dinner 
Services,  Cruets,  Cruet  Frames,  Dish  Covers,  Side-dishes,  Waiters,  Tea- 
trays,  Fruit  Stands,  Epeugnes,  &c.,  the  Quality  excellent,  and  the  Prices  most 
reasonable. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street.  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 
Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


Sold  only  in  Imperial  naif-pints,  2s.  0d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Pr.dk  Jongh’s  stamp  end  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemist*;. 

S.ir.E  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AN  •>  CO.,  77.  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


CELLING  OFF.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

^  CASES,  &c.— Messrs.  BRIGGS  offer  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  exTcnsive  altera*  ions  which  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  and  Wri  ting  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Travelling 
Bags.  Work  Boxes.  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  Ike.  &c.  Also,  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  foi 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  Ac. 

27,  Piccadilly,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall.  Established  Forty  Years. 


1VO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

—  '  ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  I  MT1ALS.  — RODRIGUES’  Superior 
Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelope*.  4d.  per  10*# ;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size,  n  quires  for  fid. ; 
Superfine  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream;  sermon  Paper,  4s.  0d.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally 

cheap. 

W BODING  CARDS,  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  and  Invitations  to  the  CEREMONY’’, 
DEJEUNER,  and  BALL,  i Tin tr  ;  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with  ARMS  or  CREST  in  the 
latest  fashion.  CARD- PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  mid  loo  Superfine  Cards  printed  for 
4s.  Gd.— < u)8orve,  1C  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY', 
LON  DON,  two  doors  from  Sackville-atreet. 


POALS.— BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

'  price  is  now  20s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13.  C’or nhi  11.  E.C. ;  Purfleet  Wharf.  Earl-street.  Blackfriars,  E.C.; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor-placc,  Pimlico,  S.W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E. 

TV  E  AT  IN  G’S  PEE  S  f  A  N  I N  S  E  C  T- 1 )  E  STROYIN « } 

^  POWDER,  unrivalled  in  Destroying  Fleas,  Bugs  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every 
species  of  Insect,  and  harmless  t  -  animal  Iil«*.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  0d.  each 
(is.  Packets  sent  free  bv  :  <»s£  fur  Fourteen  Stamps*),  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist, 
79,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard,  E.C. 


Ti  LIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

COM  FOUND,  patented  lor  preventing  and  dest  roying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Garneuen,  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field.  In  boxes,  is.,  3s.,  ins.  (id.;  retail  <*f 
all  N  nrsery  ami  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CAN  DLL  COMPAN  Y  ( Limited). 

A  FINE  HEAD  OF  HAIR.  WHISKERS.  OR 

~~ ,  MOUS'IACHE,  permanently  obtained  by  OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
which  prevents  the  hair  turning  grey,  and  the  first  application  causes  it  to  curl  beauti¬ 
fully,  frees  it  from  scurf,  stops  it  ti*  mi  falling  off,  and  it  bald  soon  restores  it  rnrnin.  and 
promotes  tin*  growth  of  new  hair.  Price 3s.  Od., 0s., and  11s.  per  bottle.— Ask  for  “Oldridge’8 
Balm,  No.  22,  Wcllington-strect,  Strand,  W.C. 


MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


13EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps.  Baths,  and  Metallic*  Be**  stem's.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  propor¬ 
tionate  with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in 
this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from . 12s.  0d.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  od.  to  £0  os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur)  from .  tts.  0s.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil .  is.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOG  L  E  may  bo  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post,  it  contains  upwards 
ot  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  ins  illimited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers  and  Hot  W  ater  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders, 
Marble  chimney- Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Tea 
Trays,  Clocks,  Tabic  Cutlery,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Sixteen  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford -street,  w. ;  l,  ia,  2,  and  3,  Newman-street;  and  4,  6,  and  O, 
Perry ’a -place,  London.— Established  1820. 


[SCHOOL  MUSIC— A  GREEN  CATALOGUE,  New  and 

'  -  Enlarged  Edition,  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  Teachers  of  Music,  containing 
upwards  of  200o  Words  by  the  best  Composers,  furnished  gratis  and  postage  free.  All 
applications  must  state  “The  Green  Catalogue.” 

Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington -street. 

HAVET’S  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONS  AND  READINGS. 

Now  ready,  300  Octavo  pages,  5s.  0d. 

T7RENCH  STUDIES:  comprehending;  CONVERSATIONS 

on  all  the  Ordinary  Topics  of  Life  ;  EX ERCISES  to  he  done  at  sight;  and  READING 
LESSONS  from  Standard  French  Writers;  the  whole  arranged  on  an  entirely  New  Plan. 
By  Alfred  Havet,  Author  of  “  The  Complete  French  Class  Book,”  &c. 

London  :  W.  Allan  ;  Pulau  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Co. 

Edinburgh:  Seton  and  Mackenzie;  Williams  and  Nokgatf. 


(  'ARVING.  —  WALTON  HALL.  WARWICKSHIRE.— 

w-  “THE  BUILDER”  of  THIS  PA  price  Foiirpence, .Stamped  Five  pence,  contains:— 
Fine  View  ami  Plan  of  Walton  Hall,  Warwickshire— Sir -..am  Machinery  for  Carving- 
Sculpture  and  Gloucester  Cathedral— the  Art-Union— Archaeology— Competition,  Vienna 
Opera  House  Food  Supplies  Victoria  Oemeterj  The  Fountain  Movement  I  lastei 
Baker.-’  Almshouses— Ventilation  of  Warehouses— Architectural  Examinations—  Wall- 
Painting-  Recent  Patents— Ventilation— School-building  News— Church-building  News- 
Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c. 

Office,  1,  York- street,  Covent -garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 
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OLBURN'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 


Contents  for  September.  No.  CCCCLXXVII. 

Italy  :  Her  Friends  ami  Foes. 

East  Lynne.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ashley.”  Part  the  Ninth. 
Savonarola.  By  Sir  Nathaniel. 

The  Belles  of  the  Island.  A  Colonial  Sketch.  By  Mrs.  Bushby. 
The  Luckiest  Dost  Alive. 

The  Parable  of  Joatlmm.  By  W.  Charles  Kent. 

Gilbert’s  History  of  Dublin. 

To  Paris  and  Back  in  Five  Days. 

The  Lake  Regions  of  Eastern  Africa. 

The  River  Amur. 

The  Island  of  the  Saints.  &c.  &c. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  103,  Piccadilly. 

*,*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


E 


ENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY. 

PRICE  HALF-A-CROWN. 


Contents  fob  September.  No.  CCLXXXV. 

FLEUR-DE-LYS  AND  THE  TWO  VISCOUNTS; 

OR,  CARLTON’S  INCONNUE. 

Chap.  I.  Albany,  Viscount  Carlton,  makes  an  Acquaintance  on  the  Boulevards.— 
IT.  Carlton  finds  the  Fleur-de-Lys  in  the  Streets  of  Paris.— III.  A  Rendezvous  in  P6re  la 
Chaise.—  IV.  Fleur-de-Lys  grows  Dearer,  and  the  Mystery  Darker.— V.  A  Duel  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne. 

II.  Ce  qui  Vient  de  Flot  s’en  Retourne  de  Marie.  (Outremanche  Correspondence. 
No.  VIII.) 

III.  “Hrias!”  and  “Ho!  Ho!” 

IV.  Once  a  Child :  Never  a  Child :  Always  a  Child.  By  Monkshood. 

V.  Gurney  ;  or,  Two  Fortunes.  A  Tale  of  the  Times.  By  Dudley  Costello. 

VI.  The  British  Association  at  Oxford. 

VII.  Madame  de  Montespan. 

VIII.  Field  Sports  and  Natural  History. 

IX.  Rome  and  Naples. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  David  Masson. 

No.  XI.,  for  SEPTEMBER,  1800. 

CONTENTS: 

The  Future  of  Europe  Foretold  in  History.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 

The  Life  and  Poetry  of  Shelley.  By  the  Editor. 

The  Revelation  :  a  Sequel  to  “  The  Mystery.”  By  Orwell. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  By  the  Author  of  “Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.” 

Chap.  XXVI.— The  Long  Walk  in  Christchurch  Meadows. 

,,  XXVII.— Lecturing  a  Lioness. 

Kyloe-Jook,  and  the  Weird  of  Wanton  Walls :  a  Legend,  in  Six  Chapters.  By  George 
Cupples,  Author  of  “  The  Green  Hand,”  &c. 

Chap.  I.— Of  those  whom  it  concerned,  and  of  the  First  Leadings  thereto. 

,,  1 1.— Touching  certain  Coincidences ;  also,  The  New  Horse,""  Rutherford.” 

Priam  and  Hecuba. 

New  Books  of  Sport  and  Natural  History  :  a  Gossip  for  September.  By  Henry 
Kingsley. 

At  the  Sea-side.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

Volunteering,  Past  and  Present.  By  John  Martineau. 

Hints  on  Proposals.  By  an  Experienced  Chaperone. 

The  Eclipse  Expedition  to  Spain.  By  Professor  Pole,  C.E.,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Two  Budgets  of  1860.  By  W.  A.  Porter. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


VI. 

VII. 

VITT. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge;  and 23,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent-garden,  London. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsmen,  and  at  all  the  Railway  Stations. 


nUBLIN  UNIVERSITY 

-U  SEPTEMBER.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

CONTENTS 

1.  Wanderings  in  Ireland— North-West. 

2.  The  Glencolumhkille  Tradition  concern¬ 

ing  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

3.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan. 

4.  The  Italian  Regeneration. 

5.  Paris  Localities. 

6.  The  Work-a-Day  World  of  France. 


MAGAZINE,  No.  333,  for 


7.  Vonved  the  Dane:  Count  of  Elsinore. 

Part  IX. 

8.  Political  Chronicle. 

0.  A  Story  of  the  Poste  Restanto. 

10.  The  Ice-bound  Ship  and  the  Dead  Ad¬ 

miral. 

11.  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 


Dublin:  William  Robertson.  London:  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


Just  published,  price  3s.  0d. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY"  for 

9  SEPTEMBER  (Vol.  XXIII.,  Part  3). 

CONTENTS: 

1.  The  Prince  Consort’s  Inaugural  Address  at  the  International  Statistical  Congress. 

2.  Mr.  Purdy— On  the  Statistics  of  the  Poor  Rale. 

3.  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox — On  the  Province  of  the  Statistician. 

4.  Mr.  Hare— On  a  New  Statistical  Method  for  ascertaining  the  Votes  of  Majorities. 

5.  Mr.  Nassau  Senior’s  Opening  Address  to  Section  F.  of  the  British  Association  at 

Oxford. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Present  Position  of  Statistical  Inquiry. 

7.  Dr.  Jarvis  (of  Boston,  U.S.)— On  Taxation  in  the  United  States. 

8.  Dr.  Michelsen— On  Serfdom  in  Russia. 

9.  Miscellanea  and  Quarterly  Returns. 

_ London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  445,  West  Strand/W.C. 


HTHE  ART-JOURNAL  for  SEPTEMBER  (price  2s.  6d.) 

contains The  Children  of  George  III.,”  by  Copley,  in  the  Royal  Collection ;  and 
“  The  Burial  of  Wilkie,”  by  Turner,  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  Sculpture  is  “  Preparing 
for  the  Bath,”  after  J.  Gibson,  lt.A. 

The  Literary  Contributions  include:— 

Rome,  and  her  "Works  of  Art.  Part  IX.  Eafi'aelle— No.  4.  By  J.  Dafforne. 

Illustrated. 

The  Art-Season. 

Natural  History.  Illustrated. 

The  Hudson.  Part  VIII.  By  B.  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Companion  Guide  (by  Railway)  in  South  "Wales.  Part  IX.  By  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Illustrated. 

The  Luther  Monument.  Illustrated. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence.  By  the  late  E.  V.  Rippingille.  &c.  &c. 

 Virtue  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 


'PHE  FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  No.  V.,  2s.  Gd. 

Contents. 

Plate  17.  DOUBLE  CARNATION-STRIPED  COLUMBINE. 

„  18.  AMILOAR  RHODODENDRON. 

,,  19.  SPLENDID  GAZANIA. 

„  20.  CLAUD’S  CEltEUS  OR  TORCH  THISTLE. 

"  With  Fitch’s  skilful  pencil  to  aid  him,  Mr.  Moore  has  advantages  enjoved  by  no  one 
else.”— Gardener's  Chronicle. 

_ Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


HE  STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE. 

Stereographs  for  September,  No.  XXVII.,  Price  2s.  0d. 

1.  VIEW  ON  THE  LLEDR,  NORTH  WALES. 

2.  DRUIDIC AL  STONES  AT  CARNAC. 

3.  HURST  GREEN,  LANCASHIRE. 

_  Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


T 


HE  STEREOSCOPIC  CABINET. 

Slides  foe  September,  No.  XI.,  Price  2s.  8U. 

1.  LIBRARY  OF  WESTFIELD  HOUSE,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

'!■  SI[J‘TJACi.HAM  CHURCH,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

3.  PENSHURST  CASTLE,  KENT. 

_ Lovell  Reeye,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

H  E  FOREIGN  STERE  O-C  A  B  I  N  E  T. 

Slides  for  September,  No.  IX.,  Price  2s.  Od. 

1.  BUNGLE  SELLER  OR  HINDOO  FEMAI  E 

l  RELICS  VINCENT,  ROUEN. 

3.  RELICS  PROM  THE  RUINS  OF  POMPEII. 

_ _ Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


THE  AQUARIUM.  — LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  ANI 

JL  PRICED  LIST,  with  Practical  Instrimtim,,,  „ _ r  ...... 


-L  PRICED  LIST,  with  Practical  Instructions  for  Tank  Management 
101  Engravings.  Post  free  for  Twenty-one  Stampe.-App  y  direct’to  W 
Portlaud-road,  Regent  s-park,  London,  W.  Apply  aii-ect  to  w.. 


102  Pages  an 
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THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  IX.  (for  September), 

-A  price  One  Shilling,  with  Two  Illustrations,  is  now  ready." 

CONTENTS: 

The  Four  Georges:  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals,  Court,  and  Town  Life. 

(With  an  Illustration.)  111.— George  the  Third. 

“  Unto  this  Last.”  II.— The  Veins  of  Wealth. 

Fate  and  a  Heart. 

Framley  Parsonage. 

Chapter  XXV.— Non -Impulsive. 

XXVI.— Impulsive. 

,.  XXVII.— South  Audley-street. 

Physiological  Riddles.  Ill,— Living  Forms, 

Thieves  and  Thieving. 

Luxury. 

William  Hogarth;  Painter,  Engraver,  and  Philosopher.  Essays  on  the  Man, 
the  Work,  and  the  Time.  VIII.— The  Shadow  of  the  Forty-five. 

The  Druses  and  the  Maronites.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Roundabout  Papers.  No.  7.— Tunbridge  Toys. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  Vol.  I..  708  pages,  with  12  Illustrations,  40  Vignettes  and 
Diagrams,  and  a  Chart,  price  7s.  0d.  cloth. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  EMERSON. 

lYTESSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.  beg  to  announce  that 

-L*A  they  will  publish,  contemporaneously  with  the  publication  in  America,  an  Edition 
in  which  the  Author  is  interested,  of  the  forthcoming  work  entitled  “ON  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  LIFE.”  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Author  of  “Representative  Men,”  "Essays,” 
Ac. 

Further  particulars  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

05,  Cornliill,  August  SOth,  1800. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  12s.  cloth, 

TTHICA;  or,  characteristics 

^  MANNERS,  AND  BOOKS.  By  Arthur  Lloyd  Windsor. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 


OF  MEN, 


(U 


NEW  NOVEL.— In  a  few  days, 

TER  THE  CLIFFS.  By  Mrs.  Chanter, 

“  Ferny  Combes.”  Two  Vols. 

smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 65, Oornhill. 

NEW  NOVEL.— Now  ready, 


Author  of 


TTERBERT  CHAUNCEY  :  a  Man  more  Sinned  against  than 

-AJL  Sinning.  By  Sir  Arthur  IIallam  Elton,  Bart.,  Author  of  “Below  the  Surface.” 


Three  Vols. 


Smith,  Elder,  find  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 


The 


BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

Each  in  One  Thick  Vol.,  price  10s.  Od.  half-bound, 

STONEHENGE’S  BRITISH  RURAL  SPORTS. 

>0  Ninth  Thousand,  Revised,  with  300  Illustrations. 

STONEHENGE’S  SHOT  GUN  ANI)  SPORTING  RIFLE,  and  the  Dogs,  Ferrets,  &c„ 
used  with  them  in  all  kinds  of  Shooting  and  Trapping  ;  with  numerous  Engravings. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledgk,  Farringdon-street. 


STONEHENGE’S  SPORTING  MANUAL. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE  TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS;  or,  a  Moor  in 

J-  Scotland.  With  large  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton. 

This  interesting  volume  shows  how  Mr.  Brixey  and  Mr.  Fribbles,  two  “  gentlemen 
about  town,”  were  induced  to  “  tak  a  rauir,”  what  happened  to  them  in  consequence,  how 
they  met  with  Captain  Downey,  and  profited  thereby,  their  sporting  adventures  and 
diverting  incidents. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 
COUNTRY  AND  SEA-SIDE  BOOKS. 

1JRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  By  W.  S.  Coleman.  Fcap. 

-A-J  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3s.  0d. 

OUR  WOODLANDS,  HEATHS,  and  HEDGES.  By  W.  S.  Coleman.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth, 
Illustrated,  3s.  Oil. 

BEACH  RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  SEA-SIDE  PEBBLES  AND  CRYSTALS.  By  J. 
G.  Francis.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Square  12mo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

COUNTRY  BOOK.  By  William  Howitt.  With  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 
WILD  FLOWERS.  By  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson.  Coloured  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  Od. 

WALTON  and  COTTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER.  By  Ephemera.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  0d. 

MILLER’S  (THOMAS)  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  0s. 

VILLAGE  MUSEUM.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hoare.  Fcap.,  sewed,  0d. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

BULWER’S  NOVELS,  IN  NINETEEN  MONTHLY  VOLUMES. 

Finely  printed  on  good  paper,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  0d.  cloth  extra, 

Y^ODOLPHIN.  By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart. 

The  Volumes  already  issued  are— 

Ernest  Maltravers,  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  Lucretia,  Harold,  Eugene  Aram,  Leila  and 
Pilgrims  (One  Vol.),  Night  and  Morning,  The  Caxtons,  My  Novel  (Two  Vols.),  and  Alice. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


L 


“OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENCES.’ 

Just  published, 

ETTERS  BY 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 

London :  W.  Houghton,  102,  New  Bond-street, 
Price  One  Shilling. 


VIGIL. 


THE 

JL  cm 


Just  published,  with  Maps  and  Plans, 

ANNALS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  Lieut. -General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust. 

Vol.  I.— 1700  to  1739. 

„  II— 1739  to  1759. 

„  111.— 1700  to  17-33. 

„  IV. — 1731  to  1795. 

,,  V.— 1793  to  1799. 

Each  Volume  can  be  had  separa  ,c,  price  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  2d. 

_ _ W.  O.  Mitchell,  Military  Library,  30,  Charing-cross. 

NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS. 

irEITII  JOHNSTON’S  ROYAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN 

AY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Part  VII.  contains  Maps  of— 

BELGIUM  and  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

PERSIA  and  AFGHANISTAN. 

CHINA  and  JAPAN. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

UNITED  STATES  (Eastern  States). 

This  Atlas  will  be  completed  in  Ten  Parts,  containing  Forty-eight  Maps,  beautifully 
engraved  by  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  and  coloured,  with  Index  to  each  Map. 

_ William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  Is.  0d. 

LTINTS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

A -L  By  the  Rev.  James  Copner,  M.A. 

i:i  \  i  m.tovs,  Waterloo-place. 


In  Small  8vo,  price  2s. 

TNITIA  SACRA:  Instruction  for  Adults  in  the  Doctrine  and 

A-  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Riadork,  M.A.,  Dom.  Chaplain 
lo  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G. 

_ Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Super  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  Pis. 

JVALEY’S  (DR.  WILLIAM)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

A  A  Now  Edition,  with  Illustrative  Notes  and  a  Lile  of  the  Author;  Fine  Portrait  alter 
Romney, 

London :  William  Tegg,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C, 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


This  day.  in  a  handsome  volume,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d. 

THREE  HUNDRED  SONNETS.  By  Martin  F.  Tufper, 

Esq..  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “Proverbial  Philosophy,”  “Ballads,”  “Lyrics,” 
“  Tales,”  &c. 

“There  is  an  elaborate  sumptuousness  about  it  that  is  quite  imposing.”— Saturday 
Review). 

“  These  sonnets  will  increase  his  reputation,  for  they  are  decidedly  the  best  things  we 
ever  saw  of  his.”—  Globe. 

“  A  work  which,  for  its  moral  purpose  and  its  handsome  form,  is  well  calculated  to  grace 
any  library  in  the  kingdom.”— Observer. 

“There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  present  volume  which  will  appeal  to  English  feelings.”— 
Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 


This  day,  in  Two  Vols.,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA.  A  Series  of  Scripture  Studies, 

forming  a  History  of  the  great  Events  and  Characters  in  Scripture.  By  George 
Gilfillan,  Author  of  “The  Bards  of  the  Bible,”  &c. 

“We  know  no  reading  more  fascinating  than  that  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  provided  in 
I  these  volumes.”— Leader. 

“A  lasting  monument  alike  of  Mr.  Gilflllan’s  genius  as  a  writer,  and  accomplishments 
as  a  divine.  —Scottish  Review. 

“  We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  religious  correctness  which  pervades  these  discourses, 
and  admit  that  the  style,  especially  in  the  descriptive  passages,  not  unfrequently  attains 
to  real  eloquence.”— Baptist  Magazine. 

“  He  has  extraordinary  power  of  word-painting,  and  passages  from  these  sermons  might 
be  emoted,  as  some  of  the  brightest  specimens  of  English  composition.”— John  Bull. 

"Much  that  is  thoughtful  and  true  is  expressed  in  pleasing  form,  and,. we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  work  will  be  popular.”— Clerical  Journal . 


This  day,  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth'gilt, 

THE  BATEMAN  HOUSEHOLD ;  AND  WHAT  BECAME 

OF  THEM.  Reprinted  from  Chambers'  Journal. 

“A  story  of  Westmoreland  men  and  women,  and  is  as  fresh  and  genial  as  their  native 
<  mountain  breezes— full  of  interest,  too,  and  written  with  much  good  feeling  and  power.” 
I  — Critic . 

■  “  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  interesting  story,  with  much  excellent  description  of 

human  nature  in  a  variety  of  forms.”—  The  Freeman. 

“  Everywhere  the  story  shows  considerable  insight  into  character,  and  great  knowledge 
of  society.”— Manchester  Guardian. 

“  Well  worthy  of  separate  republication.  There  is  a  wealth  of  romantic  incident  in  it 
which  cannot  fail  to  make  it  a  favourite  with  the  young,  whilst  its  shrewd  sketches  of 
character  will  recommend  it  to  readers  of  more  sophisticated  taste.”— Scotsman. 

“  The  interior,  on  which  the  story  is,  as  it  were,  modelled  and  built,  is  excellent  for  its 
colouring,  its  grouping,  its  power,  and  distributive  skill,  and  sometimes  for  its  tenderness 
too.  The  writer  is  quite  a  master  of  his  task.”—  Weekly  Dispatch. 


POPULAR  TALES  BY  F.  E.  SMEDLEY,  ESQ. 

I  J- 

FRANK  FAIRLEGH ;  or,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Private 

Pupil.  2s.  Od.  boards ;  3s.  Gd.  cloth  gilt. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL;  or,  the  Railroad  of  Life.  3s.  boards; 

4s.  cloth  gilt. 

3. 

HARRY  COVERDALE’S  COURTSHIP,  AND  WHAT 

CAME  OF  IT.  2s.  Gd.  boards ;  3s.  Od.  cloth  gilt. 

n 

4. 

THE  COLVILLE  FAMILY.  Cuts  by  “Phiz.”  Is.  6d. 

boards ;  2s.  Gd.  cloth  gilt. 

5. 

SEVEN  TALES  BY  SEVEN  AUTHORS.  Edited  by  F.  E. 

Smedley,  Esq.  Price  2s.  boards ;  or  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 


OLDEN  TALES  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  MARY  POWELL." 

1. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  Cheap 

Edition.  Price  2s.  Gd.  in  antique. 

2. 

THE  COLLOQUIES  OF  EDWARD  OSBORNE.  Price 

2s.  Gd.  Uniform. 

3. 

DEBORAH’S  DIARY.  With  Illustrations.^ Price  2s. 

4. 

THE  OLD  CHELSEA  BUN  HOUSE.  Price  2s.  6d. 


Cheaper  Edition,  in  Large  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd.  elegantly  gilt, 

PICTURES  FROM  SICILY.  By  W.  H.  Bartlett,  Author 

of  “  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,”  “  Walks  about  Jerusalem,”  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Steel  Map,  Thirty-two  Line  Engravings,  and  Sixteen  Woodcuts. 


Handsomely  printed  and  bound,  price,  in  cloth,  18s.;  superbly  gilt,  21s.;  morocco,  26s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  THAMES,  FROM  ITS  RISE  TO 

ITS  FALL.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  It  is  a  book  to  endear  to  us  our  native  England,  and,  produced  with  all  the  elegance  of 
the  printer’s  and  binder’s  art,  will  richly  adorn  the  drawing-room  table.”— Daily  News. 

“  It  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  book,  certainly  the  most  complete  in  design  and  execution, 
that  has  been  published  about  the  Thames  for  many  years,  and  we  can  easily  understand 
that  in  writing  it  the  authors  performed  ‘  a  labour  of  love.’  "—Morning  Post. 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  in  appearance  of  the  ornament  al  works  of  the  season  which  is 
just  passed  ;  the  binding  and  the  typography  are  excellent,  and  the  style  lively,  superficial, 
and  showy. "—John  Bull. 

“  A  faithful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  guide  to  whatever  of  interest  occurs  along  the  entire 
course  of  the  river.  In  short,  it  is  a  pleasant,  well-written,  and  very  handsome  book  on 
the  pleasantest  river  an  author  could  have  to  write  about.”— Literary  Gazette. 


ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE,  &  CO.,  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  I.  W.  Bradley, 

-C\-  B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A,,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

I*rice  is 

Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbone-place,  London,  W. ;  and  all 
Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 

CRADOCK’S  GENUINE  EDITION  OF  JOSEPH  GUY’S  GEOGRAPHY. 

rCUY’S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  :  to  which  is  now  added 

VJ  Physical  Geography.  The  Twenty-fifth  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  thoroughly 
corrected,  by  William  ‘Cooke  Stafford.  Illustrated  with  Seven  Maps,  Royal  LSmo, 
price  38.  red. 

London:  Cradock  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co.;  and  Simpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co., 
the  only  publishers  of  Joseph  Guy's  School-Books ;  complete  Lists  or  which  may  be  had  on 
application. 

Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  Od. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FOR  JUNIOR 

CLASSES  IN  SCHOOLS;  or,  a  First  Book  for  Pupils  preparing  for  Public  Exami¬ 
nations.  By  Robert  Ross,  Lecturer  on  History,  Normal  College,  Cheltenham. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STUART  PERIOD  OF 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  with  Examination  Questions,  &c.  Ecap.  8vo,  Os. 

“  Carefully  and  judiciously  put  together.”— Athenaum. 

London :  Simpkin,  Mabshall,  and  Co. 


CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS, 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Rest  Editions . 

This  series  i6  intended  to  supply  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students  cheap  and  acourato 
editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be  superior  in  mechanical  execution  to  the  small 
German  editions  now  current  in  this  country,  and  more  convenient  in  form. 

The  volumes  are  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  in  a  lOmo  size,  and  arc 
issued  at  short  intervals. 

Now  ready,  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 

yESCHYLUS,  ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M. 

Price  3s. 

HORATIUS,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane,  A.M.  Price  2s.  6d. 
EURIPIDES,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M.  Vol.  I.,  3s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.,  3s.  Od.  Vol.  III.,  3s.  Od. 

THUCYDIDES,  ex  recensione  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P. 

Two  Vols.,  7s. 

VERGILIUS,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M.  3s.  6d. 
HERODOTUS,  ex  recensione  J.  W.  Blakesley,  S.T.B. 

Two  Vols.,  78. 

CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE  ET  DE  AMICITIA  ET 

EPISTOLtE  SELECT/E,  ex  recensione  G.  Long,  A.M.  is.  Od. 

CiESAR.  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  ex  recensione  G.  Long, 

A.M.  [In  the  press. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  Grsecum,  Textus  Stephanici, 

1550.  Accedunt  varite  lectiones  editionum  Bezn*,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischen- 
dortti,  Tregellesii.  Curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.  4s.  Od. 

Others  in  preparation. 


Price  lGs.,  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged, 

A  COMPLETE  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  THE  USE  OF 

STUDENTS.  By  John  William  Donaldson,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

This  enlarged  Edition  has  been  prepared  with  the  intention  of  placing  within  the  reach 
of  Students  at  the  Universities,  and  in  the  highest  classes  at  Schools,  a  Manual  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Reference,  which,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  most  popular  Works  of  the 
kind,  would  exhibit  a  more  exact  ami  philosophical  arrangement  of  the  materials  than 
any  similar  hook;  would  connect  itself  more  immediately  with  the  researches  of  compa¬ 
rative  Philologers  ;  and  would  contain  the  sort  of  information  which  the  Author’s  long 
experience  as  a  Teacher  and  Examiner  has  indicated  to  him  as  most  likely  to  meet  the 
actual  wants  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  critical  study  of  the  best  Greek  authors. 

Now  ready,  price  10s.,  Third  Edition,  considerably  enlarged, 

VARRONIANUS :  a  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to 

the  Ethnography  of  Ancient  Italy,  and  to  the  Philological  Study  of  the  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  John  William  Donaldson,  D.D. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  the  Fifth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

ARUNDINES  CAMI :  sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium 

Lusus  Canori.  Collegit  atque  ed.  H.  Drury,  A.M. 


FOLIORUM  SILVULA.  Part  II.  Being  Select  Passages  for 

Translation  into  Latin,  Lyric,  and  Greek  Verse.  By  fl.  A.  Holden,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  7s.  Gd. 

FOLIORUM  CENTURLE.  Selections  for  Translation  into 

Latin  and  Greek  Prose.  By  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  8s. 

ON  MOTION  :  an  Elementary  Treatise.  By  John  Robert 

Lunn,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lady  Sadleir’s  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College.  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

THE  CORPUSCULAR  THEORY  of  LIGHT  DISCUSSED 

MATHEMATICALLY.  By  R.  Potter,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge;  Prolessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Anatomy  in  University  College, 
London.  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS  FOR  JUNIOR 

STUDENTS.  By  R.  POTTEK,  M.A.  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRO- 

DYNAMICS.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Svo,  9s. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

By  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  Fifth  Edition.  Svo,  15s. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXAMPLES  IX  ELEMENTARY 

MECHANICS.  By  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.  Os. 

New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  Svo,  12s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION.  By 

the  late  Archdeacon  Hardwick. 

A  considerable  amount  of  fresh  matter  has  been  incorporated,  especially  in  the  two 
chapters  which  relate  to  the  construction  and  revision  of  our  present  code  of  Articles. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  price  7s.  Gd. 

AN  HISTORICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY  TREATISE 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  By  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  Os.  Od. 

DR.  LIVINGSTONE’S  CAMBRIDGE  LECTURES.  With 

Prefatory  Letter.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Sedgwick.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Monk, 
M.A. 

This  Edition  contains  a  new  Introduction,  an  Account  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  new  Expedi¬ 
tion,  a  Series  of  Extracts  from  the  Traveller’s  Letters  received  since  ho  left  this  country, 
and  a  History  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  to  Central  Africa. 


Cambridge:  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  and  CO.,  Agents  to  the  University. 
London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Demy  Svo,  2s. ;  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

TPXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT 

1  J  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY— Examination  Papers,  with  List  of  Syndics 
and  Examiners,  and  the  Regulations,  &c.,  for  the  Examination  held  in  December,  I860. 
To  which  are  added,  the  Regulations  for  the  Examination  in  I860. 

THE  CLASS  LISTS  FOR  1859.  Price  6d.,  or  by  post  for 

7  stamps. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SYNDICATE 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SENATE.  Price  Is.,  or  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

George  Cox,  Cambridge  Warehouse,  32,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

This  day  are  published, 

N  C  E  A  WEEK. 


0 

A 


Part  XIV.  Price  Is. 


RTS 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 

AND  SCIENCES. 

Part  XX.  Price  2s.  Od. 


PHARLES  KNIGHT’S  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND.  Part  LIII.,  price  Is. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  ll,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
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September ,  1800. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

WORKS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SEASON 

I  IT  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


AH  Round  the  Wrekin,  by  Writer  White. 
Atkinson's  Travis  in  Amoor. 

The  Woman  in  White,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 
Winter’s  Curioslt  es  o  1  Oh  lHral  ion. 

A  Summer  Ramble  in  the  Himalaya. 

Kranf’s  Travels  » n  Eastern  Africa. 

Castle  Richmond,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 
Hardman's  Campaign  in  Morocco. 

The  K>urlos’  Nest,  by  Alfred  Wills. 

Wild  Oats,  by  Albert  Smith. 

Sketches  in  Spain,  by  A.  C.  Andros. 

A  Lady  in  Her  Ow  n  Right. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. - Adam  Bede. 

Filippo  Strozzi.  by  T.  A.  Trollope. 

Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood. 

Leslie’s  Autohlogranhical  Recollections. 
Fronde’s  England,  Yols.  V.  and  VI. 

Mansel  on  Metaphysics. 

Andersen’s  Stories  from  Jutland. 

Memoir  and  Remains  of  W.  C.  Roscoe. 
Transformation,  by  N.  Hawthorne. 
Biographies,  hy  Lord  Macaulay. 

Burton’s  Travels  in  Central  Africa. 

Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Old  World. 

Life  ana  Travels  of  Dr.  Wolff.  Vol.  I. 
Forster’s  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 
Through  Tyrol  to  Venice,  bv  Mrs.  N.  Hall, 
McClintock’s  Voyage  of  “The  Fox.” 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Wilson. 

Russell’s  Diary  in  India. 

The  Man  of  the  People,  by  W.  Howitt. 
Dunlop’s  Wanderings  in  Brittany. 

Peel’s  Life  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 

'.'fain stone’s  Housekeeper. - Lucille. 

Scarsdale. — -Alice  IJsle. 

Faraday’s  Physical  Forces. 

Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Writings. 

Christ  in*  Life,  by  J.  C.  M.  Bellow. 

Tim  Brownrigg  Papers,  hy  Douglas  Jorrold. 
Whately’s  Parish  Pastor. 

Herbert  Chaumvy. - Greymoro. 

Marshman’s  Life  of  Havelock. 

El  Fureidis.hy  M.  A.  Cummins. 

Ad  lressps  by  the  Bislum  of  Oxford. 

Right  at  Last,  by  Airs.  Gaskell. 

Bihney’s  Church  Life  in  Australia. 

Artist  and  Craftsman. 

Chapters  on  Wives,  by  Airs.  Ellis. 

Brown’s  Sermons  on  the  Divine  Life. 

Life  of  Henry  I V.,  by  M.  W.  Freer. 

Old  Friends,  by  Agnes  Strickland. 

McCosh’s  Intuitions  of  the  Mind. 
Reminiscences  of  T.  Assheton  Smith. 
Martin’s  Odes  of  Horace. 

Cooke’s  Let  levs  from  North  Africa. 

S  tret  lrm  of  Ringwood  Chaco. 

Life  of  George  Villiers.  by  Mrs.  Thomson. 
Sen  Anemones,  bv  P.  II.  Gosso. 

Yonge’s  Life  of  Wellington. 

Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  Japan. 


The  Semi-Attached  Couple. 

Ceylon,  hv  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent. 

Lewes's  Physiology  of  Common  Life. 
Robertson’s  Lectures  and  Addresses. 
Miscellanies,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 
Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Species. 

R  'creations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Thornbnry’s  Life  in  Spain. 

Cairns’s  Life  of  Dr.  John  Brown. 

The  Tin  Box. - Say  and  Seal. 

The  Curates  of  Rivers  dale. 

Butt’s  History  of  Italy. 

Tyndall’s  Glaciers  of  the  Alps. 
Domenech’s  Great  Deserts  of  America. 
Welti’s  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Aunt  Dorothy’s  Will. - Our  Year. 

Oiiphant’s  Patriots  and  Filibusters. 
Langley’s  Wild  Sports  in  the  Indus. 
Poems,  by  Miss  Mat-ready. 

Holmhy  House. - A'es  and  No. 

Reminiscences  by  a  Clergyman’s  Wife. 
Lowe’s  Central  India  in  1858. 

II-  rvey’s  Rhetoric  of  Conversation. 
Arthur’s  Italy  in  Transition. 

A  Century  of  Despotism  in  Naples. 
Burke’s  Vicissitudes  of  Families. 

The  Liverpool  Conference  on  Missions. 
Camn  Life,  by  Captain  Wraxall. 

Simeon’s  Stray  Notes  on  Fishing. 
Patterson’s  New  Revolution. 

Ovingdcan  Grange. - Julian  Home. 

Alas'-cy’s  History  of  England. 

Mind  find  Brain,  by  Dr.  Laycock. 

Life  of  Sir  Martin  A.  She?. 

Tbo  Real  and  Beau  Ideal. 

Willbims’s  Memoirs  of  tho  Royal  Family, 
chilcotfl  Park.— Leon  ore. 

IJfe  of  Ary  Scheffer,  hy  Airs.  Grote. 
Wilson's  French  Invasion  of  Russia. 
Slrike^pear’s  Wild  Sports  in  India. 
Expedition  to  China,  by  Baron  Gros. 
Bowling’s  Philippine  Islands. 

Farrar’s  Science  In  Theology. 

Trollope’s  AVest  Indies. 

McLeod’s  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Schleienuaclier. 
Poems,  by  Dinah  M.  Mulock. 

Kohl’s  Travels  round  Lake  Superior. 

|  Salmon  Fishing  in  Canada. 

Evenings  on  the  Thames. 

Whately’s  Lectures  on  Prayer. 

Vaughan  oil  the  Liturgy. 

Boasc’s  Philosophy  of  Nature. 

From  Hay-time  to  Hopping. 

Sermons,  hy  .T.  Llewellyn  Davies. 
Hamilton’s  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

Bond  and  Free. — -High  Church. 

Ethiea.  hy  Arthur  L.  Windsor. 

Ansteil’s  Geological  Gossip. 

Clough’s  Epitome  of  Greek  History. 


THE  PRESENT  RATE  OF  INCREASE  EXCEEDS 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Volumes  per  Annum, 

CONSISTING  CHIEFLY  OF  WORKS  OF  PERMANENT  INTEREST  AND  VALUE. 


SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

A  revised  List  of  Surplus  Copies  of  recent  Works  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  and  offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices  for  cash ,  is  now  ready , 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUD  IE, 

509,510,  &  oil,  New  Oxford-street,  and  20,  21,  &  22,  Museum-street,  London. 
74*  &  76,  Cross-street,  Manchester;  and  45,  New-street,  Birmingham. 

Socond  Edition,  in  Reap.  8vo,  price  3s.  Cd.  cloth, 

WNOCH:  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Robert  Stafford,  M.A. 

-L‘  London :  LoNGMiif,  Greek,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

SWEDENBORG  ON  HEAVEN  AND  IIELL. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  pp.  S70,  price  5s.  cloth, 

OF  heaven  and  its  wonders,  and  of  hell, 

w'  from  what  have  been  Heard  and  Seen.  Bv  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Latin,  published  in  London,  in  1758. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THIE  FALL  of  MAN  or  PAR  ADISE  LOST  of  CAEDMON, 

Translated  in  Verse  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  with  a  New  Metrical  Arrangement  of  the 
Linr-s  of  part  of  the  Original  Text,  anil  an  Introduction  on  the  Versification  of  Caedmon. 
By  William  H.  F.  Bosanquet,  Esq. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  fid.  cloth, 

SECOND  SERIES  of  “  VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.” 

^  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

“This  Second  Series  of  the  ‘Vicissitudes’ 
forms  a  duplicate  to  the  novelty  and  charm 
of  the  first.”— Illustrated  London  News. 
The  FIRST  SERIES,  Fourth  Edition,  price  12s.  fid.,  may  also  be  had. 

London:  Longman.  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


“  A  pleasanter  and  more  suggestive  volume 
we  have  seldom  met.”— Critic. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  MCCULLOCH’S  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  2s.  Od.  sewed, 

SUPPLEMENT  to  ike  EDITION  of  MR,  M'CULLOCH’S 

*  -  “COM .\i  i.RCTAL  DICTIONARY  ’’  published  in  1853;  comprising  the  late  Commercial 
Treaty  v.  it  o  Ft  anee,  the  New  Tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  New  Indian  Tariff,  with  a 
great  variet  y  of  Miscellaneous  Information  in  regard  to  Commercial  Matters. 

*/  The  Edition  of  tho  “  DICTIONARY”  published  in  1S59  may  also  be  had,  with  the 
New  Supplement  included,  in  cloth,  price  50s.;  or  half-bound  in  russia,  55s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman, and  Roberts. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  DR.  MORE  HEAD’S  .WORK  ON  THE 
DISEASES  OF  INDIA. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

fWINICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  DISEASE  IN  INDIA. 

V/  By  Charlis  M  or  eh  fad,  M.D.,  Principal  of  Gran;  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the 
Jamsetjee  Jecjeebhoy  Hospital,  &c.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 


4  A  careful  perusal  of  this 
roboraten  our  lotih  opinion 


has  cor¬ 
tf  the  clinical 


author,  when  touching  upon  points  of  re- 
oou  life,  and  modern  pathology,  generally 


ability  of.  its  nut  m.r.  :  ->  n;>e:ireiies  are  shows  himself  quite  up  to  theknowieilgc  of 
chr.r:ieteia/<  ii  b>  1  .u- -I  emiMderable  lies  time,  and  hence  the  reader  proceeds 
experience ;  by  ’  1  ■  uni!-  r:u  "esire  1«.  make  up. m  a.  safe  substratum.  On  the  other  hand. 


nil  hypothetical  pat. oology  subordinate  in 
importance  to  the  practice  of  bedside  obser¬ 
vation;  and  by  t lie  absence  of  all  tendency 


. ther  hand, 

?  .’ok  the  more  advanced  in  knowledge 
t  ue  r  -  ulcr  is,  the  more  will  he  appreciate 
Dr.  Morehead’s  work.  The  practitioner 


to  dogma;  •  -m.  F;  om  th.-v  circumstances,  alroadv  conversant  with  disease  in  India 
a  thoroughly  prirocal  el-  ract.  r  is  :r»ven  to  will  lully  appreciate  it  ."-Lancet 
the  work,  though  at  the  same  tnme  the  ! 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts, 


MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOB,  THE  CONTINENT,  Sic. 

- * - 

HANDBOOK  — TRAVEL  TALK,  in  English,  French, 

Italian,  and  German.  lSmo,  as.  fid. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  GERMANY.  Holland,  Belgium, 

PltDSSIA,  AND  THE  RHINE  TO  SWITZERLAND.  Map.  Post  SVO,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  GERMANY.  The  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 

Austria,  Salzburg.  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Map.  Post  svo,  ios. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND.  The  Alps  of  Savoy  and 

Piedmont.  Maps.  Post  svo,  9s. 

HANDBOOK  —  FRANCE.  Normandy,  Brittany,  the 

French  Alps,  Daupiiink,  Provence,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Maps.  Two  Vols. 
Post  Svo,  IDS. 

HANDBOOK — SPAIN.  Andalusia,  Ronda,  Grenada,  Cata- 

LONIA,  GALLICIA,  THE  BASQUES,  ARRAGON,  &c.  Maps.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  30s. 

HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL.  Lisbon,  &c.  Map.  Post  Svo,  9s. 
HANDBOOK— CENTRAL  ITALY.  South  Tuscany,  and 

tiie  Papal  States.  Map.  Post  Svo,  7s. 

HANDBOOK  — ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  Map. 

Post  8vo,  9s. 

HANDBOOK  — NORTH  ITALY.  Sardinia,  Lombahdy, 

Florence,  Venice,  Parma,  Piacenza.  Modena,  Lucca,  and  Tuscany,  as  far 
AS  THE  VAL  D’ARNO.  Maps.  Post.  Svo,  12s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY.  The  Two  Sicilies,  Naples, 

Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  &c.  Maps.  Po3t  8vo,  IDs. 

HANDBOOK  — ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING. 

Woodcuts.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  30s. 

HANDBOOK— EGYPT.  The  Nile,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 

and  Thebes.  Map.  Post  Svo,  15s. 

HANDBOOK— S  YRIA,  PALESTINE.  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 

Edom,  Syrian  Desert,  &c.  Maps.  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  24s. 

HANDBOOK- BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS.  Map.  Two 

Vols.  Post  8vo,  24s. 

HANDBOOK— GREECE.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Albania, 

Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  Maps.  Post  Svo,  15s. 

HANDBOOK—  DENMARK.  Norway  and  Sweden.  Maps. 

Post  Svo,  15s. 

HANDBOOK— RUSSIA.  Finland  and  Iceland.  Maps. 

Post  8vo,  128,  _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Now  ready,  a  New  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  Post8vo,  10s. 

THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY,  including 

-JL  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  PRUSSIA,  and  the  RHINE  TO  SWITZERLAND. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-sfcreet. 


KUGLER’S  HANDBOOKS  OF  PAINTING. 

Now  ready,  a  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  and  for  the  most  part  re-written, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  2is. 

rPHE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH.  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS 

J-  OF  PAINTING.  Based  on  tho  Handbook  of  Kugler.  By  Dr.  Waagen,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Gallery  of  Pictures,  Berlin. 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.  From  tho 

German  of  Kugler.  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  R.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  30s. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle -street. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  TIIE  WELLINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 

This  day  is  published,  Svo,  20s. 

THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES  OF  THE 

J-  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  relating  to  the  Expeditions  to  Denmark— Plans  for  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico— Expeditions  to  Portugal— and  First  Advance  ol'  the  British  Army 
into  Spain,  July,  1807— December,  1S10.  Edited  by  His  Son. 


THE 

8vo,  20s. 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

IRISH  CORRESPONDENCE,  1807  to  1809. 


A 


THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES,  RELATING 

TO  INDIA.  Four  Vols.  8vo,  20s.  each. 

V  These  Volumes  render  complete  the  India  n  Section  of  the  First  Edition 
of  the  Wellington  Despatches,  1797— 1805. 

_ John  Murray,  Albemarle-streot. _ 

DOUGLAS  ON  NAVAL  GUNNERY. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Plates,  8vo,  *21s. 

TREATISE  ON  NAVAL  GUNNERY;  its  Improved 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart. 

“A  text-book  for  the  artillerist,  as  long  as  the  science  is  studied.”—  United  Service 
Gazette. 

By  the  same  Author, 

II.  NAVAL  WARFARE  WITH  STEAM.  Second 

Edition.  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

III.  PRINCIPLES  and  CONSTRUCTION  of  MILITARY 

BRIDGES.  Third  Edition.  Plates.  Svo,  21s. 

IV.  MODERN  SYSTEMS  of  FORTIFICATION.  Plans. 

8VO;  12S. 

Y.  DEFENCE  OF  ENGLAND.  8vo,  2s.  Cd. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


MKi 


TO  VOLUNTEERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

F.  SCHENCK,  50,  George-street,  Edinburgh,  late 

Artistic  and  Technical  Partner  of  the  Firm  of  Schenck  and  M  \<  far  lane  is  pre¬ 
paring,  in  (Hmnno-lifchography,  a  large  elaborate  COLOURED  PICTURE  of  the  GRE\T 
ItOYAL  SCOTTISH  VOLUNTEER  REVIEW.  This  picture  Mill  show  the  posumriof 
every  Company,  and  contains  the  names  of  every  Volunteer  Officer  present.  The  price 
will  be  His.  fid.,  and  each  purchaser  will  be  presented  with  Two  beautiful  Tinted  Views 
from  Edinburgh  Castle. 


from  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Mr.  Schenck  offers  to  Subscribers  a  first-class  Pro<  f  of  his  line  half-length  PORTRAIT 
of  that  distinguished  and  popular  Rule  Volunteer,  LORD  ELC1K)  (at  21  si],  and  Hie  Two 
Views  of  Edinburgh,  along  with  the  Picture  of  the  Review  as  above,  f,r  2  >x.  •  ora  Tinted 
Copy  of  the  Portrait  (at  12s.  0.1. 1,  and  the  Two  View  s  of  Ediubui .  h,  along  with’  the  Picture 
of  the  Review,  for  17s.  Od.  Subscribers  supplied  in  the  order  their  names  arc  received. 

Edinburgh:  Published  by  WILLIAM  P.  Nim mo,  2,  St.  David-street. 
_ London  i  Simfkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Htai  one*  s’-hall-com  t. 

Now  ready,  price  is.,  with  Picture  of  the  Review  and  Plan  of  the  Ground 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  GREAT  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 

VOLUNTEER  REVIEW.  By  ERNEST  Ralph  Vernon,  Esq.,  with  a  complete 
List  of  all  the  Volunteers  present  on  tho  occasion. 

Edinburgh :  William  r.  Kim  mo.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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50,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.’S 
NEW  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TEE  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WOLFF,  tho  Bokhara 
Missionary.  Second  Edition.  Yol.  I.,  18s. 

THE  HUNTING  GROUNDS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD.  By  Tiie  Old 

Shekarby.  Second  Edition.  2ls. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN.  New  Edition, 

beautifully  Embellished.  21s. 

THE  NEVILLES  OF  GARRETSTOWN:  an  Historical  Tale.  Edited  by 

tiie  Author  of  “  Emilia  W yjtdham.”  Three  Vols.,  Sis.  Gd. 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AGNES  HOME.  One  Yol.,  10s.  Gd. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  DUCHESS?  or,  Tho  Now  Lord  of  Burleigh:  a  Novel1 
213. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  Is.  6d. 
CHARLEY  NUGENT;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Sub.  31s.  Cd. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA.  Illustrated.  10s.  Gd. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AGE.  6s.  6d. 

SUMMER  SONGS.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  6s. 

'  IN  PREPARATION. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  “  NOVARA tho  Austrian  Expedition  round  the 

World.  With  400  beautiful  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings. 

AN  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  SPAIN.  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  with  numerous 

Illustrations. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FOX,  the  Founder  of  the  Quakers.  From 

numerous  original  sources. 

THE  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WOLFF.  Second 

Volume. 

TOO  LATE:  a  Novel,  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  E.  B.  Lttton, 
Bart..  M.P. 

WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Paul  Feeroll.” 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD:  a  Novel.  By  Lady  Scott. 

LADY  AU BREY ;  or,  What  Shall  I  do  ?  By  the  Author  of  “  Evert  Day.” 
2Is.  {Next  week. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

THE  SENIOR  FELLOW. 

CRISPEN  KEN.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miriam  May.” 

LA  CAVA:  or,  Recollections  of  the  Neapolitans. 

THE  EMIGRANT’S  DALTGHTEB.  Dedioated,  by  express  permission,  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia.  [ Immediately . 

MY  WIFE’S  PIN  MONEY.  [ Immediately . 

HELEN :  a  Komanoe  of  Real  Life.  [Immediately. 

GERTRUDE  MELTON.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Vicar  of  Lyssell.” 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO„  PUBLISHERS,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET, 
HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 


DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 


13,  Great  Mablboroogh-strket. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  AMOOR, 

and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA; 
with  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis,  and  the  Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz, 
Touz-mtz,  Goldi,  and  Gdlyaks.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
“  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty.  With  Eighty- 
three  Illustrations  and  Map,  by  Arrowsmith,  £2  2s.  elegantly  bound. 

“  A  noble  work.  The  entire  volume  is  admirable  for  its  spirit,  unexaggerated  tone,  and 
the  mass  of  fresh  materials  by  which  this  really  new  world  is  made  accessible  to  us. 
Mr.  Atkinson  takes  rank  with  the  most  daring  of  explorers,  and,  as  a  writer,  is  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  for  lucidity,  picturesqueness,  and  vo'wev.”—Athen(Eum. 

A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  MEER  ALI 

MOOR  A  D,  with  WILD  SPORTS  in  the  VALLEY  of  the  INDUS.  By  Capt.  Langley, 
late  Madras  Cavalry.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

“  A  valuable  work,  containing  much  useful  information.” — Literary  Gazette. 

'‘There  is  abundance  of  cheerful  and  entertaining  gossip  in  these  volumes,  which  are 
unaffectedly  written.*’— Athenaeum. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE.  By  Sam  Slick.  Forming  Vol.  XII. 

JL  of  HI  RST  ami  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 
Price  5s.  bound  and  illustrated. 

‘‘The  present  work  of  Judge  Haliburton  is  quite  equal  to  his  first.  Every  page  is  alive 
with  rapid,  fresh  sketches  of  character,  droll,  quaint,  racy  sayings,  good-humoured  jokes, 
and  capitally  told  anecdotes.”— Chronicle. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS,  NOW  READY. 

IGHT  AND  DAY.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile. 

Three  Vols. 

“  A  capital  novel.  The  style  of  the  book  is  full  of  animation,  and  we  do  not  know  when 
we  have  read  a  more  amusing  novel.”— John  Bull. 

THE  ROAD  TO  HONOUR.  Three  Volumes. 
I  G  H  CHURCH.  Two  Volumes. 


N 


H 

“  1  High  Chur  -h’  is  an  excellent  novel— excellent  alike  in  design  and  execution.  It 
is  interesting,  and  the  opinions  u  contains  are  marked  with  justice  and  good  sense.  We 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  good  influence  of  this  work  will  not  cease  when  the  book  is 
closed.  The  novel  is  one  that  we  cordially  recommend.”— Athenceum. 

TJOND  AND  FREE.  By  the  Author  of  “Caste,”  &c. 

*‘A  clever  and  interesting  novel.  It  has  great  power,  and  the  story  is  well  sus¬ 
tained.”—  Literary  Gazette. 

Y'J  A R STONE  RECTORY.  By  George  Graham.  Three  Vols. 

^  f Just  ready.) _ 

GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  FOR  TOU  rTsT S . 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MURCHISON.— GEOLOGICAL  MA  I’  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  with  all  the  Railways' 
Recording  t"  tin:  must  Riront  Researches.  By  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  D  C  L  . 
tie..  Director-General  of  tho  Geological  Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland- 
Fourth  Edition.  Size,  18  inches  by  14;  scale,  23  miles  to  1  inch.  Price  on  one 
sheer,  5s. ;  mounted,  in  case,  7s. 

HAMSAY.-GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  By  Andrew  C.  Ramsay 
f'-h-.S.  and  G.S  L-:cfil  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  or  Great  Britain,  ami 
I  nfc-isor  of  Geology  at  t  he  Government  School  of  Mines.  Scale,  12  miles  to  1  inch 
s.ze,  30  inches  by  -42.  Price  25s,  in  case ;  3os.  on  roller. 

•  As  regards  limps,  the  novice  in  ibis  country  will  And  the  guide  he  requires  in  tho  bcau- 
t  iful  map  ol  England  and  Wales,  by  Professor  Ramsay,  which  contains,  in  a  condensed 
form,  tin’  result  of  the  labours  of  many  men  continued  through  half  a  century.  Ji  has  all 
the  latest  disc  iver.es,  is  excelh  ntly  coloured,  and  of  a  scale  just  large  enough  to  be  dis- 
tim  '..  i  no  smaller  map,  by  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  is  equally  good  in  execution  hut 
Ik  mi  its  smaller  scale,  not  quite  so  serviceable  as  that  of  Professor  Ramsay.”—  (quarterly 
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MR,  GLADSTONE. 

/COMMENTATORS  on  current  political  events  have 
Y../'  lately  been  often  compelled  to  speak  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  severity,  and  even  with  bitterness.  The  rashness  of  his 
measures  and  the  perversity  of  his  language  might  have  been 
comparatively  tolei-able,  if  his  errors  in  word  and  deed  had 
been  less  uniformly  connected  with  the  defects  of  his  re¬ 
markable  character  and  intellect.  In  the  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  of  life,  offence  is  rarely  taken  at  isolated  acts,  until 
experience  shows  that  they  represent  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  special  idiosyncrasy.  Except  in  extreme  cases 
of  provocation,  it  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a  strangei',  while 
the  irritating  peculiarities  of  everyday  companions  grate 
painfully  on  the  sensitiveness  of  accustomed  nerves.  An 
observant  moralist  remarked  that  the  only  faults  which  could 
not  be  forgiven  were  those  which  could  not  be  helped.  An 
accidental  scratch  might  be  passed  over  as  a  trifle,  but  as 
long  as  the  barren  abundance  of  prickles  is  inseparable  from 
the  conception  of  a  thistle,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  plant 
on  a  level  with  the  harmless  and  fruitful  fig-tree.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  paradoxes  and  tergiversations  and  eccentricities 
would  be  far  less  objectionable  if  they  were  not  so  thoroughly 
natural  and  intelligible.  The  abnormal  curve  of  his  conduct 
coincides  with  the  calculation  of  the  internal  forces  by  which 
it  is  determined;  and  when  the  complicated  formula  is  once 
ascertained — 

Comets  are  regular,  and  Gladstone  plain. 


Unfortunately,  the  satisfied  astronomer  is  forced  to  admit 
that  so  devious  a  luminary  furnishes  but  an  inconvenient 
substitute  for  the  commonplace  heavenly  bodies.  There  is  a 
subjective  consistency  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  oddest  gyrations, 
but  the  country  cannot  afford  to  have  its  Budgets  converted 
into  illustrations  of  personal  character. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  not  without 
regret  that  political  criticism  finds  itself  occasionally  assuming 
the  form  of  satire,  and  even  of  invective;  for  his  conduct  is 
always,  in  a  certain  sense,  conscientious,  and  even  when  it  is 
most  indefensible,  it  is  never  selfish  or  mean.  He  would 
walk  barefoot  from  London  to  York  to-morrow  to  vindicate 
the  most  transient  of  his  convictions,  and  he  would  walk 
barefoot  back  again  the  next  day  as  a  martyr  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  Sincerity,  even  when  it  is  cut  up  into  short  lengths, 
is  always  in  itself  respectable,  but  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  case 
it  degenerates  into  an  extravagant,  fitful,  forgetful,  and  im¬ 
provident  credulity.  No  other  mind  in  all  England  had  per¬ 
suaded  itself  four  years  ago  that  the  nation  was  bound  by  a 
solemn  compact  with  itself  to  reduce  the  Income-tax,  irre¬ 
spective  of  consequences,  in  1856,  and  to  repeal  it  in  i860. 
It  was  more  strange  that  the  same  solitary  dogmatist,  in 
announcing  an  inci-eased  Income-tax  for  the  present  year, 
should  solemnly  declare  that  good  faith  required  an  imme¬ 
diate  reduction,  not  of  the  condemned  impost,  but  of  indirect 
taxation.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  guilty  of  a  similar 
contradiction,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  understand  a  course 
which  would  probably  have  been  prudent,  patriotic,  tor¬ 
tuous,  and  awkward.  The  old  opinion  would  have  been 
gradually  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrine,  with  a 
hesitating  perception  of  former  error  ;  but  confidence,  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  bosom,  springs  up  like  the  gourd  in  the 
Rook  of  Jonah  or  the  bean-stalk  in  the  tale.  In  February, 
he  was  never  troubled  with  a  doubt  of  the  expediency  of 
a  measure  which  was  to  make  spirits  cheaper.  In  July,  he 
boasted  of  a  plan  for  making  spirits  permanently  dearer,  as 
if  an  off-hand  financial  makeshift  had  been  a  great  moral  and 
social  discovery.  Cautious  politicians  consider  all  sides  of  a 
question  before  they  form  a  resolution.  Air.  Gladstone 
exclusively  regards  one  side  at  a  time,  and  he  seldom  looks 
twice  at  the  same  side.  It  is  singular  that  the  versatile 


levity  of  a  sceptic  should  be  combined  with  the  intolerant 
obstinacy  of  a  hide-bound  fanatic. 

The  general  and  well-founded  belief  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  wanting  in  common  sense  admits  of  more  accurate  exposi¬ 
tion,  for  the  logical  characteristics  of  his  understanding  are 
as  peculiar  as  his  powers  of  practical  observation  are  defec¬ 
tive.  The  conclusions  of  science  and  the  rule  of  thumb  are 
trustworthy  and  generally  coincident.  In  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  ordinary  guidance  must  be  derived  from  expe¬ 
rience  and  from  a  natural  and  acquired  instinct  of  fitness; 
but  the  empirical  art  of  government  ought  also  to  be  tested 
and  controlled  by  reference  to  a  few  broad  political  and  econo¬ 
mical  principles.  Air.  Gladstone  is  by  nature  devoid  of  the 
intuitive  faculty  which  appreciates  persons  and  events,  and  his 
mind  is  too  active  and  ingenious  to  acquiesce  in  a  result  until 
he  has  furnished  it  with  a  theory  on  which  it  may  repose.  He 
accordingly  expands  into  maxims  the  decisions  of  the  moment, 
gratuitously  challenging  the  hostility  of  those  who  dispute  his 
generalizations,  as  well  as  of  the  special  opponents  of  his  mea¬ 
sures.  When  he  left  office  in  the  middle  of  the  Russian  war, 

|  it  was  a  flagrant  error  to  pass  at  once  into  violent  opposition ; 

!  but  a  course  which  was  probably  dictated  by  intelligible 
j  passion  and  prejudice  became  inexcusable  when  he  extem¬ 
porized  the  pretext  of  an  entire  change  in  the  character  of  the 
struggle.  Because  some  abortive  negotiations  at  Vienna  had 
broken  off,  Mr.  Gladstone  deliberately  asserted  that  a  new 
war  had  commenced  about  a  month  after  his  own  resigna¬ 
tion.  Without  any  more  plausible  colour  for  his  conduct, 
he  persevered  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  in  thwarting,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  policy  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  devise  a  justification 
for  his  conduct  if  he  had  not  been  condemned  by  the  terms 
of  his  own  apology ;  for,  whether  the  continuance  of  the 
Crimean  campaign  was  advantageous  or  inexpedient,  it  was 
absolutely  certain  that  the  war  was  the  original  Russian 
war.  A  still  more  superfluous  blunder,  arising  from  the 
same  intellectual  trick  or  habit,  was  committed  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  expected  Parliamentary  Reform  which  was 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  recent  Budget.  When  the  House 
of  Commons  was  urged  to  impress  its  own  disinterestedness 
on  the  new  constituencies  by  relieving  the  poor  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  rich,  a  defensible  experiment  in  finance  was  at 
once  converted  into  a  questionable  political  device.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  ever  thought 
of  irrelevant  Reform  Bills  when  he  agreed  to  the  French 
Treaty,  or  when  he  determined  on  the  repeal  of  the  Paper- 
duty.  The  framework  of  theory  which  he  appended  to  his 
financial  machine  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary  even 
if  it  had  not  been  so  contrived  as  to  stick  fast  in  the  dooi\ 

Endowed  with  all  high  feelings  and  generous  impulses, 
almost  unequalled  in  political  knowledge,  and  wholly  unap¬ 
proached  in  Parliamentary  eloquence,  Mr.  Gladstone,  en¬ 
joying  the  genuine  attachment  of  his  friends  and  the  per- 
j  sonal  esteem  of  his  opponents,  nevertheless  fails  to  command 
j  the  hearty  confidence  of  any  party  in  the  State.  Although 
I  he  has  recently  approximated  to  the  Financial  Reformers  of 
]  Liverpool  and  to  the  malignant  peacemongers  of  Alanchester, 
the  leaders  of  revolutionary  factions  are  well  aware  that,  in 
their  farther  progress,  they  would  clash  with  the  political,  and 
ecclesiastical  prepossessions  of  their  impracticable  ally. 
Within  two  years  the  incredible  absurdity  of  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  proceedings  in  the  Ionian  Islands  was  only  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  his  early  prejudice  in  favour  of  an  ancient  Church 
which,  like  his  own,  repudiated  the  supremacy  of  the  Popg^r- 
The  Queen’s  representative  degraded  his  office  by  pubjicly’ 
kissing  the  hand  of  a  Greek  prelate,  because  he 
cated  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Apostolic  Su 
the  Homeric  island  of  Alcinous.  Air.  Bright  n: 
of  the  scheme  which  provided  for  the  pacification 
nous  dependency  by  facilitating  the  impeachment  of the 
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Lord  High  Commissioner,  but  lie  can  scarcely  rely  on  a 
confederate  who  is  far  from  sharing  in  the  impartial  indiffe¬ 
rence  with  which  he  probably  himself  regards  the  Odyssey 
and  the  decrees  of  the  first  three  General  Councils. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  retire  into  private  life,  an  un¬ 
deniable  void  would  be  created  in  Parliament  and  among  the 
higher  class  of  statesmen;  but  his  future  career,  if  it  re¬ 
sembles  his  recent  conduct,  will  increase  neither  his 
utility  nor  his  reputation.  His  attempt  to  produce  a  collision 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  question  of  the  Paper-duty 
was  as  reprehensible  in  substance  as  it  was  extravagant  in 
occasion  and  method.  His  ostentatious  absence  from  his 
place  during  the  debate  on  the  National  Defences  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  official  duty,  and  it  involved  a  profession  of 
the  Manchester  faith  of  non-resistance.  The  avowal  of  the 
desire  to  promote  economy  by  rendering  taxation  oppressive 
proves  that  he  can  only  discharge  his  obvious  duty  by  incon¬ 
sistency  or  by  accident.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  hos¬ 
tile  critic  to  accumulate  additional  charges,  but  the  invidious 
task  of  denunciation  is  happily  superseded  by  general  assent. 
There  could  be  little  difference  of  opinion  on  the  expediency 
of  removing  Mr.  Gladstone  from  office  if  he  could  cease  to 
be  a  Minister  without  becoming  a  leader  of  Opposition.  It 
may  almost  be  doubted  whether  any  Government  can  stand 
with  him  or  against  him.  The  tame  elephants,  his  colleagues, 
even  when  he  has  all  the  burden  of  business  on  his  back,  fail 
to  reduce  his  movements  within  the  ordinary  limits  of 
custom  and  regularity ;  and  if  he  broke  loose  from  the 
in  closure  of  office,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  would  display 
uncontrollable  wildness.  The  next  Budget  will  involve 
many  difficulties,  even  if  it  is  framed  with  the  most 
unambitious  prudence ;  and  it  may  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  pass  it  if  Mr.  Gladstone  devotes  his  energies 
to  the  task  of  pulling  it  to  pieces.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
remains  at  the  Exchequer,  he  may  perhaps  find  a  new  path 
for  his  ingenuity  by  adhering  in  practice  to  a  modest 
simplicity  which  might  readily  be  idealized  into  a  complete 
financial  theory.  No  orator  would  explain  with  equal 
clearness  that  changes  in  taxation  are  at  best  necessary  evils, 
that  use  and  time  approximately  adj  ust  all  fiscal  inequali¬ 
ties,  and  that  the  business  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  not  to  effect  commercial  revolutions,  but  to  provide  by 
the  plainest  methods  a  moderate  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
the  national  ledger.  A  watch  which  is  alternately  too  fast 
and  too  slow  must  now  and  then  come  right,  and  calculators 
of  chances  may  perhaps  conclude  that  it  is  now  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  turn  to  coincide  with  the  dial.  If  his  conformity 
with  the  ordinary  measures  of  time  could  be  permanently 
maintained,  the  works  of  his  understanding  might  justly  be 
described  as  the  “  perfection  of  mechanism.” 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 

THE  Berwick-upon-Tweed  Election  Commissioners  have 
adjourned  to  the  end  of  October,  and  the  result  of  their 
inquiry  will  of  course  not  be  made  formally  known  till  after 
that  date.  But  a  formal  sentence  is  not  needed  to  enable 
us  to  makeup  our  mind  as  to  the  result.  At  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  as  in  the  majority  of  boroughs,  “the  highest  earthly 
“  work  of  man,”  as  Arnold  magniloquently  styles  politics,  is 
a  fetid  pool  of  bribery,  jobbery,  mendacity,  and  intrigue, 
carried  on  partly  by  amateur,  partly  by  professional  rogues. 
And  this  is  the  way  in  which  members  of  Parliament  are 
made !  If  we  ever  get  into  another  dilemma  like  that  of  the 
Crimean  expedition,  and  a  want  is  again  felt  of  able  men 
to  take  the  helm,  we  have  no  doubt  the  electors  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  all  the  compeers  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
in  electoral  corruption,  will  be  once  more  denouncing  the 
want  of  genius  in  high  places,  and  clamouring  for  some 
great  man  to  arise  in  Parliament  and  save  the  nation  by 
miracles  of  administrative  power.  It  never  occurs  to  them 
that  they  take  a  most  effectual  security  against  the  entrance 
of  any  great  man  into  Parliament,  by  making  the  passage  to 
the  House  of  Commons  so  low  that  no  great  man  can 
stoop  his  head  to  pass  through  it,  and  so  foul  that  no 
honourable  man  can  approach  it  without  disgust.  An 
eminent  Polish  patriot  once  submitted  to  the  initiatory  rite 
ot  Mahometanism,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  fight 
under  the  Turkish  standard  against  the  oppressors  of  his 
country;  but  an  honest  man  will  scarcely  submit  to  the 
initiatory  rite  of  roguery  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of 
slaving  all  the  spring  and  summer  in  the  public  service. 
Vanity  and  self-interest,  of  course,  will  do  anything — the 
one  for  its  corrupt  ends,  the  other  for  an  opportunity  of 


chattering  in  public — the  most  intense  of  all  pleasures  to  a 
fool.  Men  of  the  stamp  to  serwe  a  nation  in  extremity  will 
not  relinquish  the  dignity,  the  purity,  the  self-respect  of  a 
useful  private  life  to  ride  a  tricky  race  for  an  equivocal  dis¬ 
tinction.  When  Clive  was  accused  of  having  taken  a  large 
sum  from  an  Indian  Prince,  he  replied,  with  an  oath,  that, 
considering  how  enormous  his  temptations  had  been,  he  stood 
astonished  at  his  own  moderation.  Members  of  Parliament 
are  denounced  as  wanting  in  principle  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  masses  of  dirt  their  constituents  force  them  to  eat — the 
corruption,  either  in  the  shape  of  direct  bribes  or  extorted 
alms  and  subscriptions,  which  they  are  compelled  to  praotise 
— the  sycophancy  and  flattery  to  which  they  are  compelled  to 
stoop — the  demoralizing  and  degrading  pledges  which  they 
are  compelled  to  take — we  stand  astonished  at  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtue.  Probably  the  downright  purchase  of  votes 
at  the  fair  market  price — in  which  the  purchaser  wastes 
nothing  but  his  money,  while  the  seller  obtains  the  only 
political  object  he  can  understand — is  by  no  means  the  most 
corrupting  of  the  modes  by  which  boroughs  are  won.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  there  is  no  visible  improvement.  Things 
are  just  as  bad  as  they  were  on  the  morrow  of  the  Be  form 
Bill — worse,  indeed,  for,  in  the  excitement  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed  it  was  easier  to  carry  a  borough  on  principle. 

The  singulai’ity  of  the  Berwick-on-Tweed  case  is,  that 
some  of  the  mud  which  is  thrown  about  on  all  sides  sticks 
to  the  name  of  a  Bight  Honourable  Gentleman  who  was, 
at  the  time  in  question,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been 
wooed  in  vain  by  his  friends  in  the  Times  to  offer  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  affair  in  his  own  person.  He  coyly  leaves 
his  private  secretary  to  say  a  good  word  for  him.  The 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  us  to  prove  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  idiocy  as  actually  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  corruption  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  The 
attempt  to  fix  that  charge  upon  him  seems  decidedly  a 
“plant,”  his  being  made  the  subjeot  of  which  is,  however,  a 
gratifying  tribute  to  his  position  in  public  opinion.  But  it 
is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  private  secretary  that 
he  condescended  to  hold  intercourse  with  Brodie,  who,  to 
use  Mr.  Disraeli’s  own  phrase,  was  a  “character” — a  “cha- 
“  racter”  whom  no  man  of  sense  would  have  allowed  to 
approach  him  a  second  time.  With  this  man  the  successor  of 
Pitt  was  seen  talking  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  him  he  gave  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Bose,  a 
gentleman  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  a  very  confidential 
capacity  for  the  promotion  of  Conservative  principles.  Of  the 
contents  of  the  envelope  history  will  probably  for  ever  remain 
ignorant,  and  we  are  content  with  the  assurance  that  they 
“might  have  been  read  at  Charing-cross.”  It  is  probably 
just,  as  well  as  charitable,  to  characterize  the  affair  in  itself  as 
an  indiscretion.  But  from  “  indiscretions”  of  this  kind  a 
man  is  infallibly  preserved  by  a  quick  sense  of  honour,  and 
even  by  that  pride  and  loftiness  of  bearing  which  attends 
real  intellectual  power  and  a  mind  bent  on  high  designs. 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  colleagues  have  been  charged  with  injuring 
his  moral  position  by  their  incorrigible  habit  of  jobbing. 
Which  of  them  was  ever  caught  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Commons  conversing  with  a  Brodie?  Which  of  them  ever 
got  into  such  a  scrape  as  that  into  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
got  with  Colonel  Batiiborne?  Simultaneously  with  the 
Brodie  affair,  the  inexorable  Colonel  again  challenges  an 
inquiry,  and  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  “unknown  envoy” 
who  endeavoured  to  get  back  Mr.  Disraeli’s  letters  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  employed  in  his  behalf ;  and 
that  the  price  offered  for  the  surrender  of  the  letters  was  the 
opening,  through  the  Bight  Hon.  Gentlemau’s  renewed  amity, 
of  the  path  of  public  honours  and  rewards  to  a  man  “  vexed 
“  with  an  infirmity  of  suspicion  touching  on  insanity.” 

Considering  the  holocaust  of  public  interest  that  has  been 
sacrificed  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  disappointed  vanity — considering 
the  disruption,  for  his  personal  objects,  of  the  great  Con¬ 
servative  party,  and  the  years  of  misgovernment,  fiscal  mal¬ 
administration,  and  diplomatic  extravagance  that  ensued — • 
considering  that,  to  open  his  road  to  office,  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
driven  over  the  precipice  into  the  Bussian  war — considering 
how  a  great  power  in  the  State  has  been  prostrated  and 
degraded  in  his  hands — we  have  a  right  to  get  out  of  him,  if 
we  can,  the  poor  satisfaction  of  a  moral.  And  the  moral  we 
derive  from  his  career  is  that  in  public  life,  as  in  other  callings, 
honourable  industry  is  the  only  path  to  genuine  greatness. 
We  do  not  mean  that  a  man,  conscious  of  great  abilities  and 
high  aspirations  is  to  bury  himself  like  a  mole  in  small  details, 
but  we  do  mean  that,  if  he  means  to  attain  solid  success  as 
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a  statesman,  he  must  give  his  mind  to  practical  questions. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  taken — perhaps  we  should  say  he  has  been 
forced  to  take — the  other  line.  Wanting  the  knowledge 
and  the  power  to  grapple  with  practical  questions,  he  has 
always  tried  to  rise  and  to  sustain  himself  by  great  hits. 
We  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  though  he  has 
been  fourteen  years  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  twice  virtual 
Prime  Minister,  not  a  single  practical  measure  is  connected 
with  his  name.  The  objects  which  occupied  the  old  Con¬ 
servative  party — fiscal  reform — law  reform — the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  Ireland — the  education  question — the  inauguration 
of  a  moderate  and  pacific  foreign  policy — were  great  enough 
to  exercise  considerable  powers  of  mind.  But  they  were  all 
mint  and  cummin  to  the  soaring  genius  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
could  turn  his  attention  to  nothing  less  comprehensive  than 
“  the  Condition  of  England  question.”  The  “  Condition  of 
“  England  question”  having  evaporated  inst-uitly  upon  the 
accession  of  its  prophet  to  power,  nothing  remained  but  the 
lowest  possible  tactics  in  Parliament,  and  the  agencies  of 
which  we  catch  a  glimpse  through  the  Rathborne  and 
Brodie  affairs  outside.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  achieved  singular, 
almost  romantic  success.  He  has  realized  with  magical  com¬ 
pleteness  the  programme  of  Vivian  Grey.  But  those  who 
are  inclined  to  be  dazzled  by  his  elevation  should  remember 
that  it  was  due  to  an  accident,  on  the  recurrence  of  which  it 
would  be  chimerical  to  reckon.  He  had  invested  his  whole 
capital  in  vitriol,  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
would  have  proved  a  pungent  but  unprofitable  investment. 
The  unexpected  quarrel  between  the  Conservative  party  and 
its  leaders  sent  vitriol  up  to  an  immense  premium,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  realized  at  an  enormous  profit.  On  that  profit  he 
has  lived  ever  since,  but  it  is  now  pretty  well  exhausted. 
The  process  of  reflection  and  reformation,  of  reviving 
wisdom  and  returning  honour,  has  already  commenced  in 
the  Conservative  party,  and  before  many  years  are  over,  this 
episode  of  trickery  and  degradation  will  be  looked  back  upon 
as  a  strange  and  somewhat  ugly  dream. 


PRESIDENT-MAKING  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  American  newspapers  assure  us  that  the  oldest 
politicians  of  the  United  States  remember  no  such 
Presidential  election  as  that  which  is  now  close  at  hand. 
On  all  former  occasions  each  party  has  felt  certain  of  the 
success  of  its  own  candidate  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the 
present  contest  is,  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  contending 
factions  professes  absolute  confidence  in  its  own  prospects. 
All  this  uncertainty  arises  from  that  necessity  for  obtaining 
an  absolute  majority  which  is  a  first  principle  of  political 
action  in  the  United  States.  More  than  an  exact  half  of 
the  Presidential  Electors  chosen  by  the  people  must  unite  in 
favour  of  some  one  name,  or  else  the  election  devolves  on 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  extremely  improbable 
that  the  requisite  number  of  votes  will  be  obtained  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  candidate  whose  chances  of  success  are  far  the 
greatest ;  and  if  the  expected  result  follows  in  the  shape  of 
au  election  by  the  Representatives,  the  whole  question  is 
delivered  over  to  intrigue,  personal  influence,  and  perhaps 
corruption  A  body  of  gentlemen  which  had  to  manoeuvre 
for  the  best  part  of  two  months  before  it  could  choose  a 
Speaker,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  speedy  or  straightforward 
in  the  formidable  duty  of  electing  a  Chief  Magistrate  for 
the  Union. 

The  miscarriage  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  forms  a  curious  subject.  One  such 
failure  is  brought  into  very  conspicuous  prominence  by  the 
pending  election.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  College  of 
Presidential  Electors  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  was 
intended  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  to  be  an  active 
and  substantial,  and  not  a  merely  formal  institution.  The 
people,  voting  with  such  suffrage  as  the  laws  of  each  State 
allowed,  were  to  select  a  number  of  persons  possessing 
weight,  station,  and  character;  and  these  gentlemen,  after 
deliberating  among  themselves,  were  to  choose  the  best  man 
in  the  Union  for  President.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Adams  never 
contemplated  the  choice  of  a  President  by  universal  suffrage. 
Not  only  was  universal  suffrage,  except  in  a  few  States, 
unknown  in  their  day,  but  there  was  also  a  body  interposed 
between  the  people  and  the  ultimate  election,  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  last  century  considered  to  be  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  the  caprice  and  ignorance  of  a  multitudi¬ 
nous  constituency.  There  never  was  an  institution,  however, 
which  more  completely  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its 


authors.  Except  on  one  occasion,  it  never  entered  the  mind 
of  the  Electoral  College  even  to  think  of  putting  into 
exercise  its  undoubted  powers.  Erom  the  very  first,  the 
Electors  were  satisfied  to  regard  themselves  as  merely 
delegated  by  the  people  to  nominate  a  particular  person. 
Perhaps  this  misconstruction  of  their  functions  was  ori¬ 
ginally  caused  by  the  accidental  circumstance  that  there 
were  two  or  three  great  men  in  the  United  States 
who  conspicuously  represented  the  principal  shades  of 
opinion  which  divided  the  country.  No  set  of  Pre¬ 
sidential  electors  could  have  dreamed  of  naming  anybody 
but  Washington  to  the  first  two  Presidencies;  and,  when 
more  democratic  opinions  began  to  prevail,  no  electoral 
college  with  a  general  democratic  bias  could  have  given  its 
vote  to  anybody  but  Jefferson.  At  all  events,  it  became 
the  confirmed  practice  in  the  United  States  for  the  Electors 
to  be  distinctly  chosen,  and  to  consider  themselves  distinctly 
chosen,  as  simple  nominees.  Very  few  vestiges  of  the  original 
scheme  of  the  Constitution  can  now  be  detected.  The  people, 
however,  in  the  various  States  still  vote,  not  directly  for  a 
President,  but  for  a  list  of  Presidential  Electors,  though  the 
list  has  become  a  mere  “ticket,”  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
persons  named  on  it  have  never  even  been  heard  of  by  the 
immense  majority  of  American  citizens.  And  another  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  fundamental  law,  the  devolution  of  the  choice — 
in  a  certain  contingency,  on  the  House  of  Representatives — is 
somewhat  unmeaning,  unless  the  dominant  idea  is  seized. 
At  first  sight,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Congress  should  be  thus  honoured.  Why  not 
the  entire  Congress — i.e.,  the  Senate  and  Representatives 
together?  When,  however,  one  comprehends  that  the  object 
of  the  Constitution  was  to  give  the  election  to  an  indepen¬ 
dent  body  chdsen  by  the  people,  it  becomes  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  substitution,  in  a  particular  event,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  Electoral  College.  The  Lower 
House  of  Congress,  though  not  chosen  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  College  of  Electors,  is  the  one  jiolitical  assembly 
which  has  the  closest  affinity  to  it,  both  in  respect  of  its  com¬ 
position  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  elected.  Hence, 
the  Electoral  College  failiug  to  come  to  a  conclusive  result, 
it  was  natural  enough  that  the  duty  should  be  transferred  to 
another  political  body  which  might  be  assumed  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  having  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Of  one  event  in  the  Presidential  contest  there  seems  to  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date,  will  command  more  votes  than  anybody  else.  But  it 
is  more  than  questionable  whether  he  can  carry  a  sufficient 
number  of  States  to  seat  him  in  the  Presidential  chair. 
In  order  to  succeed  he  must  secure  the  whole  of  the 
North,  and  his  adversaries,  bitterly  as  they  are  divided 
against  each  other,  have  here  and  there  formed  local  combi¬ 
nations,  which,  by  preventing  the  unanimity  he  absolutely 
requires,  may  render  his  election  by  the  College  impossible. 
As  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  nobody  in  America 
pretends  to  say  on  whom  its  choice  would  fall.  There  are, 
it  will  be  remembered,  no  less  than  four  candidates  before 
the  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  represents  the  anti-Slavery 
Republicans,  and  Mr.  Bell  the  ultra-Conservatives,  who  are 
simply  bent  on  keeping  things  quiet ;  and  then  there  are 
the  rival  Democratic  leaders — Mr.  Bkeckenridge,  who 
heads  the  Southern,  and  Mr.  Douglass,  who  commands  the 
Northern  wing  of  the  great  Democratic  confederacy  which 
has  just  broken  to  pieces.  If  the  contest  could  be  reduced 
to  its  simplest  form,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  named  by  the 
entire  North,  and  Mr.  Breckenridge  by  the  entire  South; 
but  such  a  result  is  rendered  unlikely  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
coalition  which  is  said  to  have  been  effected  between  Mr. 
Douglass  and  Mr.  Bell.  In  the  South,  where  Mr.  Douglass 
has  not  a  chance,  the  Douglass  electors  are  instructed  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  a  considerable  following  in  the 
Slave  States.  Conversely,  in  the  Northern  States — where 
Mr.  Bell,  who,  though  a  man  of  moderate  opinions,  is  a 

slave  proprietor,  cannot  hope  to  be  a  popular  favourite _ a 

respectable  ultra-Conservative  minority  is  expected  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Douglass,  who,  with  this  assistance,  may  be  strong 
enough  in  one  or  two  States  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
object  of  this  cross-play  is,  of  course,  to  prevent  an  election 
by  the  people  and  to  have  the  choice  transferred  to  the 
Representatives,  among  whom  everybody  may  be  said  to  have 
a  chance. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  contest  is  the  fierceness 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  seems  to  transcend  even  the  bitterness  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  which  was  once  waged  in  England  between  Protec- 
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tiouist  and  Peebte.  Some  of  the  most  thoughtful  politicians 
in  the  United  States  are  far  from  lamenting  this  estrange¬ 
ment,  which  may  have  its  usefulness  if  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
elected.  Had  the  Republican  candidate  been  chosen  in  fair 
fight  with  a  Democratic  nominee,  there  might  have  been  in 
the  South  demonstrations  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union  and 
acts  of  disobedience  to  the  Supreme  Government  which, 
without  being  immediately  dangerous,  might  have  seriously 
disquieted  the  country.  But  the  Southerners  seem  now  to 
hate  the  traitor,  Douglass,  so  infinitely  worse  than 
Lincoln,  their  open  foe,  that  it  is  probable  they  would  look 
almost  with  indifference  on  the  elevation  of  the  Republican 
to  the  Presidency.  We,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can 
recollect  the  time  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  almost 
popular  with  the  party  which  had  concentrated  its  hatred  on 
Peel, 


SYRIA. 

TAUAD  PASHA  is  satisfying,  with  Asiatic  liberality,  the 
I  '  demand  of  the  European  nations  for  justice  and 
vengeance.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  his  impar¬ 
tiality  is  equal  to  his  vigour,  though  it  is  in  some  degree 
assuring  to  hear  that  the  sufferers  include  sons,  brothers,  and 
parents  of  the  principal  persons  in  Damascus.  The  most 
respectable  heads  of  families  may,  perhaps,  not  have  taken 
an  active  part  themselves  in  the  massacres,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  many  of  the  most  guilty  have  escaped  than 
that  innocent  victims  have  fallen.  The  execution  of  two 
hundred  criminals  at  a  time  in  England  or  France  would 
excite  natural  horror ;  but,  eveu  if  it  were  possible  to  extend 
an  equally  active  sympathy  to  remote  and  barbarous 
strangers,  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example  would  remove 
any  scruple  as  to  the  exercise  of  retributive  justice  in  Syria. 
The  population  will  respect  and  fear  an  authority  which 
asserts  itself  by  a  ready  and  frequent  application  of  capital 
punishment.  Imprisonment  might  leave  room  for  hope, 
exile  might  in  some  cases  be  thought  equivalent  to  promo¬ 
tion;  and,  in  either  case,  the  activity  of  the  Sultan’s  Vice¬ 
gerent  would  be  attributed  to  a  desire  of  cajoling  the  Christian 
Powers;  but  the  rope  and  the  bullet  are  not  to  be  explained 
away.  The  sound  old  doctrine  of  “  blood  for  blood”  has  been 
republished  in  the  most  legible  type  in  the  streets  and 
squares  of  the  primeval  city,  and  the  lesson  will  not  be 
useless  if  it  only  conveys  the  impression  that  the  murder 
of  Syrian  Christians  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  an  unprofitable  and  dangerous  illustration  of  the 
doctrines  of  Islam.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  work  of 
justice  should  be  crowned  by  the  punishment  of  the  chief 
criminals  at  Beyrout  and  Damascus.  The  villany  of  Kur- 
schid  and  Ahmed  is  of  a  deeper  dye  than  the  ferocity  of  the 
rabble,  and  if  the  Pashas  escape,  the  salutary  terror  which 
may  have  been  produced  by  the  executions  will  be  neutralized 
by  suspicions  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Government. 

The  French  General  will  probably  not  regret  that  he  has 
been  anticipated  in  the  discharge  of  the  necessary  duties  of 
the  hangman;  but  the  energy  of  the  Turkish  Commissioner 
will  increase  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  legitimate  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  foreign  army.  The  Ottoman  troops  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Fuad  himself  appear  to  be  loyal 
and  trustworthy,  and  thus  far  not  the  smallest  resistance 
has  been  offered  to  the  Imperial  will.  The  French  con¬ 
tingent  may  easily  plunder  the  Druse  villages  in  the 
Lebanon,  but  neither  the  mountaineers  nor  the  Arabs  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  victory  in  the  field.  The 
march  on  Damascus,  if  it  is  thought  expedient,  will  be 
accomplished  without  opposition,  and  the  Christians  of  the 
Latin  communion  will  enjoy  a  temporary  triumph  over  their 
Greek  and  Mahometan  enemies.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  assurances,  the  expedition 
will  only  be  useful  in  stimulating  the  lagging  energies  of 
Turkish  officials.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  object  so 
inadequate  to  popular  expectation  in  France  was  originally 
contemplated  by  the  Government,  but  it  would  be  useless 
and  invidious  to  revive  dreams  of  ambition  which  have  pro¬ 
bably  collapsed.  The  difficulties  of  the  Syrian  question  are 
sufficiently  grave,  even  if  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
co-operate  in  good  faith  for  their  removal  or  mitigation.  No 
theory  of  non-interference  can  justify  the  toleration  of  crimes 
such  as  those  which  have  recently  disgraced  Northern  Syria, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  a  state  of  society  which 
includes  all  the  possible  elements  of  disorder.  From  various 
causes,  the  country  has  become  the  resort  of  numerous  tribes 
who  are  divided  by  deep-rooted  political  and  religious  anti¬ 


pathies.  The  Christians  appear  to  occupy  the  same  moral 
level  with  the  Mahometans,  and  the  semi-pagan  Druses  pro¬ 
bably  constitute  the  most  manly  and  improvable  portion  of 
the  population.  All  the  neighbouring  sects  and  races  confine 
their  rude  systems  of  ethics  to  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  own  countrymen  and  co-religionists;  and  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  great  chronic  feuds,  Arabs  are  found  fighting 
against  Arabs,  and  Druse  Sheikhs,  like  Highlanders  of  old, 
quarrel  for  the  chieftainship  of  their  villages  or  clans. 

The  only  palliative  for  an  anarchy  so  thoroughly  inherent 
in  the  elements  of  society  would  be  found  in  a  vigorous  and 
impartial  despotism,  and  the  government  of  Mehemet  Ali 
was  probably  the  best  which  has  existed  in  Syria  for  some 
generations.  His  feebler  successors  would  have  relapsed 
into  the  ordinary  Eastern  routine  of  administration,  nor 
would  they  have  possessed  any  facilities  for  pacifying  the 
country  except  those  which  are  equally  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Porte.  Weakness  in  the  rude  Governments  of  the  East 
is  indistinguishable  in  its  effects  from  deliberate  wickedness. 
Any  Mahometan  ruler  of  Syria  who  was  diffident  of  his  own 
strength  would  probably  pursue  the  Turkish  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  feuds  by  which  Druses  and  Maronites  and 
Arabs  weaken  each  other  and  themselves.  The  dishonesty 
and  rapacity  of  provincial  Governors  could  only  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  an  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  the  central 
administration,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
political  fabric  of  Cairo  is  habitually  sounder  than  the 
kindred  system  of  Constantinople.  The  Sultan  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  preserving  the  Empire  for  his  descendants,  but  the 
Viceroys  succeed  one  another  by  that  worst  of  hereditary 
tenures  which  prefers  the  eldest  collateral  to  the  son  of 
the  deceased  ruler.  Every  Pasha  avows,  with  Oriental 
cynicism,  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  introduce 
permanent  improvement  when  he  has  only  a  life  estate  in  the 
revenues  of  his  province.  Mehemet  Ali,  though  unscrupu¬ 
lous  and  savage,  so  far  approached  to  greatness  as  to  possess 
the  natural  instinct  of  a  ruler  in  favour  of  law  and  order;  but 
his  system  was  the  indigenous  despotism  of  Asia,  which  has 
never  been  able  to  maintain  itself  in  vigour  for  three  or  four- 
successive  generations.  As  an  outlying  Mahometan  province, 
Syria  seems  destined  to  be  misgoverned,  and  it  is  easier  to 
point  out  the  consequences  in  detail  than  to  suggest  any 
practicable  alternative.  If  the  country  adjoined  British 
India,  it  would  be  reduced  to  dependence  and  controlled  by 
a  military  force.  If  it  could  be  transplanted  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  an  anarchy  like  that  of  Mexico  might 
ultimately  be  exchanged  for  annexation  by  colonists  who 
would  gradually  drive  out  or  exterminate  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  its  actual  position,  the  district  is  only  accessible 
by  sea,  and  if  it  were  to  submit  to  Christian  supremacy  it 
must  become  a  French  or  English  possession;  but  England 
has  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  take  possession  of 
the  country,  and  France  has  no  practical  genius  for  coloni¬ 
zation.  The  extirpation  of  the  old  inhabitants  would  be 
tedious  and  scarcely  justifiable,  and  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  enforcing  order  among  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  prejudices  of  Romish  missionaries  in  favour  of  a  church 
which  submits  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  French  adminis¬ 
trators  would  find  that  the  Maronites  were  as  remote  as  the 
Mahometans  or  the  Druses  from  European  habits  of  thought, 
either  in  religious  or  in  secular  matters.  The  Christianity 
of  Asia,  whether  it  assumes  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  type,  has 
become  altogether  subordinate  to  the  low  civilization  of  the 
people.  In  Jerusalem  itself,  the  pious  votaries  of  the  rival 
Churches  fight  in  front  of  the  Holy  SepuLhre  with  the 
candlesticks  from  the  altar;  and  when  the  riot  becomes 
serious,  Turkish  soldiers  contemptuously  suppress  it  by 
belabouring  priests  and  laymen  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets.  French  generals  might  preserve  external  peace  by 
a  permanent  system  of  martial  law,  but  they  would  not  fuse 
the  jarring  tribes  into  an  orgauic  whole. 

The  assailants  of  the  Turkish  Government  prove  with 
unanswerable  force  that  the  administration  of  Syria  is 
imbecile  and  corrupt ;  but  all  arguments  are  useless  when 
they  end  in  the  inference  that  something  must  be  done. 
The  most  obvious  “  something,”  consisting  in  a  French  con¬ 
quest  of  the  country,  is  in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  to 
England  and  to  the  German  Powers,  nor  would  it  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  interest  of  France.  A  feebler  and  more 
impracticable  measure  has  been  proposed,  in  the  form  of  a 
joint  European  Commission  of  Government.  No  contrivance 
could  combine  so  many  disadvantages  both  to  the  protecting 
Powers  and  to  the  subjects  of  the  anomalous  League.  The 
whole  organization,  in  addition  to  other  drawbacks,  would 
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be  at  the  mercy  of  a  quarrel  which  it  would  obviously  tend 
to  produce.  Already  the  turbulent  chiefs  and  tribes,  like 
the  Spartan  or  Athenian  factions  in  ancient  Greek  cities, 
i;  respectively  affect  to  claim  the  patronage  of  England,  of 
France,  or  of  Russia;  and  their  confidence  would  be  more 
!  plausible  if  they  could  look  for  the  aid  of  individual  members 
in  the  composite  and  delegated  Cabinet  of  Smyrna  or 
Beyrout.  The  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  though  their 
proper  functions  are  not  administrative,  have  seldom  found 
it  possible  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  A  mixed  Commission, 

J  charged  to  protect  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Protestants  against 
the  Mahometans,  and  against  one  another,  would  inevitably 
explode  at  its  first  or  second  meeting.  If  no  permanent 
improvement  can  be  effected,  it  only  remains  to  operate  by 
1  influence,  by  diplomatic  pressure,  and,  on  exceptional  occa¬ 
sions,  by  the  use  of  actual  force.  If  the  world,  and  especially 
the  Mahometan  world,  is  far  from  perfect,  the  responsibility 
will  scarcely  fall  upon  England. 


THE  PERILS  OF  AUSTRIA. 

iffpOR  nearly  half  a  century  Austria  has  been  engaged  in 
A  building  up  a  miniature  likeness  of  herself  at  Naples. 
In  other  respects  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  not  been 
great,  but  in  one  way  Austria  is  gaining  now  by  what  she 
has  done.  She  has  given  herself  a  warning.  In  the  ruin  of 
Naples  she  can  read  the  fate  that  threatens  her.  She  sees 
how  utterly  the  cunning  of  the  Jesuits  fails  in  the  practical 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  how  very  slight  is  the  thread  with 
which  loyalty  binds  even  the  portion  of  their  subjects  whom 
Kings  exert  themselves  to  gratify.  At  Naples,  too,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  the  fruitlessness  of  concessions  made  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  most  costly  military 
force  may  melt  away  before  the  breath  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
i  These  things  are  a  parable  to  V ienna,  and  every  Austrian  must 
ask  himself  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  issue  can  be  different 
where  the  circumstances  are  so  much  alike.  No  political 
question  that  is  now  before  the  world  approaches  in  impor¬ 
tance  the  question  whether  Austria  can  survive  the  change 

(through  which  she  must  pass.  If  she  does  not,  an  element  of 
disturbance  will  be  introduced  into  the  balance  of  European 

!  power  which  will  completely  alter  all  the  existing  relations 
of  the  great  nations.  England,  especially,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  an  Empire  that  can  do  her 
no  possible  harm,  while  it  keeps  France  in  check  on  the  one 
side,  and  Russia  on  the  other.  The  component  members  of  the 
*  Austrian  Empire  also  feel  how  great  a  gain  its  existence  is 
to  each  of  its  parts,  and  this  is  the  one  conspicuous  difference 
that  separates  it  from  Naples.  It  is  the  wish  of  nine 
Neapolitans  out  of  ten  that  the  Bourbons  should  go  away 
at  once  and  for  ever ;  but  none  except  a  few  enthusiasts  are 
blind  to  the  inconveniences  which  the  immediate  downfall  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty  would  entail.  Whether  this  feeling 
will  be  sufficiently  powerful  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  of  his  granting  concessions  at  the 
last  hour,  and  of  yielding  to  the  threat  of  revolution,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  That  hope  should  still  remain  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  a  great  Power.  A  minor  Prince  cannot  repent 
on  his  political  death-bed — he  will  be  swept  away  by  the 
revolution  to  which  he  yields  ;  but  the  interests  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  great  Power  are  so  nume¬ 
rous,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  appeals  to  the  affections  and 
sentiments  are  so  various,  that  we  can  never  be  sure  that  it 
will  fall  until  its  ruin  is  actually  accomplished. 

That  concessions  must  be  made  is  now  certain.  The 
Emperor  has  no  choice,  and  he  has  only  to  decide  how  much 
he  will  concede.  The  Empire  cannot  provide  the  means  of 
meeting  its  expenditure  under  the  present  system,  and  it  has 
been  exhausted  by  a  war  that  cost  considerably  less  than  the 
war  establishment  of  England  costs  in  one  year  of  peace.  No 
more  can  be  got  out  of  the  country  by  taxes  unless  new  springs 
of  industry  are  set  to  work,  and  so  long  as  political  confidence 
is  not  restored,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  wholly  stagnant. 
Then  there  are  no  men  left  to  work  the  system  of  repression. 
All,  or  almost  all,  the  statesmen  in  whom  the  nation  has  any 
confidence  are  now  openly  committed  to  the  cause  of  Reform. 
It  has  been  only  by  the  most  pressing  personal  entreaties 
that  the  Emperor  has  induced  General  Benedek  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Hungary,  and  a  great  change  in  the 
whole  method  of  government  has  been  virtually  promised 
by  the  Emperor  himself.  But  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of 
this  change  ?  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Great 
Council  to  report  on  this  momentous  point  are  agreed  that 
the  several  provinces  of  the  Empire  should  have  municipal 


independence,  and  that  Austria  should  pass  into  the  number 
of  constitutional  States.  But  there  is  a  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  way  in  which  this  should  be  done.  The  majority 
think  that  the  old  historical.  Constitutions  of  the  provinces, 
and  especially  that  of  Hungary,  should  be  restored,  while  the 
minority  think  that  new  Constitutions  adapted  to  the 
several  provinces  should  be  granted  by  the  Emperor. 
There  is  a  great  practical  difference  between  the  two  courses. 
If  the  old  Constitutions  are  restored,  O.esar  is  brought  under 
the  law.  There  is  a  recognised  standard  not  emanating  from 
the  Emperor,  by  which  the  legality  of  the  Emperor’s  acts 
can  be  decided.  But  if  the  Emperor  gives  the  Constitution, 
all  flows  from  him.  He  can  make  and  unmake  ;  and  the 
law  which  is  his  creature  can  be  destroyed  by  its  creator. 
The  Emperor  has  himself  recognised  and  impressed  on  the 
memory  of  his  subjects  the  great  difference  which  separates 
the  two  origins  of  constitutional  law.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  reiirn  was  to  abrogate  all  the  old  Constitutions  ot  the 
Empire,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  new  and  uniform  one.  In 
a  year  or  two  the  reaction  was  successful ;  the  hour  of  the 
Court  nobles  and  of  the  J esxxits  was  come  ;  and  by  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen  the  Emperor  abolished  the  Constitution  he 
had  granted.  His  subjects  have  taken  this  lesson  to 
heart,  and  the  majority  of  the  Committee  only  speak  the 
indisputable  sentiments  of  the  Austrian  provinces  when  they 
ask  for  the  restoration  of  their  old  Constitutions. 

A  practical  experiment  has  also  shown  that  nothing  short 
of  the  restoration  of  the  historical  Constitutions  will  do. 
Last  year  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  the 
Hungarian  Protestants.  It  was  a  very  fair  and  liberal 
measure  for  a  Sovereign  who  lives  among  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Ultramontane  party,  but  it  would  not  work,  because 
the  Protestants  declined  to  let  it  work.  They  had  had  a 
position  guaranteed  them  by  the  old  Constitution,  and  they 
would  accept  nothing  but  a  restoration  to  this  position. 
The  Edict  of  toleration  failed.  Its  object  was  to  conciliate 
the  Protestants,  and  it  did  not  conciliate  them.  So,  if  poli¬ 
tical  concessions  are  to  be  made,  they  must  be  such  as  will 
effect  the  object  of  concessions.  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  a 
change  at  all  unless  it  produces  the  one  consequence  that  its 
author  must  desire.  Unless  the  Constitution  which  he  grants 
wins  back  the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  the  Emperor  gains 
nothing  by  conceding  it.  It  may  be  unfortunate  that  the 
provincials  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  secure  a 
Government  so  difficult  to  work  practically  as  a  federation 
of  independent  States  under  the  sovereignty  of  Princes  long 
accustomed  to  be  absolute  ;  but  unless  the  provincials 
are  satisfied,  they  will  not  develope  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  unless  the  resources  of  the  country  are  deve¬ 
loped,  the  taxes  will  not  be  paid,  and  Austria  will  flounder 
through  bankruptcy  into  utter  decay.  The  historical  Consti¬ 
tutions  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  restored  within 
a  very  few  weeks ;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  interpose  a  new 
representative  body  between  the  Emperor  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  provinces,  so  as  to  give  unity  to  the  Empire.  It 
has  been  the  hope  of  all  the  well-wishers  of  Austria  that  the 
existing  Council  of  State  might  form  the  nucleus  of  such  a 
body.  Fortunately,  the  Council  is  allowed  on  all  sides  to 
have  done  its  work  well,  and  the  way  is  thus  paved  for  an 
increase  of  its  influence. 


THE  NEIGHBOURS  OF  FRANCE. 

IT  is  the  fortune,  or  misfortune,  of  the  French  Government 
that  its  peculiar  modes  of  action  have  suggested  to  lai-ge 
nxxmbers  of  active  spirits  in  Europe  that  a  good  thing  may 
be  made  by  doing  its  dirty  work  withoxit  express  commission. 
Having  so  thoroughly  adopted  as  its  motto  rien  nest  certain 
que  I’imprevu — having  let  it  be  seen  that  there  is  scarcely 
anything  which  may  not  be  expected  from  it — it  tempts  the 
political  intrigxxers  of  all  countries  to  do  their  best  at  guessing 
its  next  movement,  and,  when  they  think  they  have  guessed 
it,  to  do  their  best  in  helping  it  on.  The  anxiety  to  have 
the  very  profitable  credit  of  being  in  the  Emperor’s  secrets, 
or  (what  is  perhaps  even  moi’e  pi’ofitable)  to  have  an  excuse 
for  making  a  claim  on  the  Emperor  himself,  is  curiously 
visible  in  a  certain  class  of  French  newspapers.  The  other 
day,  the  Palrie  could  not  announce  the  probable  expulsion  of 
the  King  of  Napi.es  from  his  capital  withoxxt  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  paragraph  in  an  obscixre  Lombard  journal,  which 
warned  its  readers  that,  if  the  Two  Sicilies  were  annexed 
to  Piedmont,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  be  sure 
to  demand  the  cession  of  the  seaboard  of  Genoa  and  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia.  Just  in  the  same  spirit,  the  corres- 
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ponding  number  of  the  Constitutionnel,  in  publishing  the 
same  news  from  Naples,  significantly  remarked  that  all  the 
grandees  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  destined  to  descend 
from  their  thrones.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these 
journalists  had  really  received  any  hint  that  the  French 
Government  intended  to  appropriate  a  further  portion  of 
Italy,  or  that  it  had  designs  on  Spain  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  instructive  to  remark  what  sort  of  conjectures  are  made 
by  those  devoted  servants  of  Napoleon  the  Third  who  have 
studied  li is  policy  with  the  keenest  attention  and  have 
the  strongest  interest  in  appearing  to  have  divined  it  cor¬ 
rectly. 

It  is,  we  conceive,  the  same  eaniest  desire  on  the  part  of 
certain  unscrupulous  adventurers  to  be  beforehand  with  an 
ambitious  Government  which  explains  the  uneasiness  of 
several  Continental  countries  on  the  subject  of  French  poli¬ 
tical  agents.  There  is  scai’cely  a  single  country  bordering  on 
France  in  which  the  English  traveller  does  not  hear  that 
delegates  of  the  Emperor  are  mixing  themselves  with 
the  population,  and  preaching  union  with  France  as 
a  panacea  for  all  agricultural  distresses,  short  crops, 
rainy  summers,  the  ohlium,  and  the  taxes.  The  very 
general  belief  that  such  intrigues  were  going  on  had 
much  to  do  in  provoking  the  recent  national  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Belgium.  In  the  Bhine  country,  everybody  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  French  agents  are  hard  at  work,  and  in  Spain  the 
rumours  of  their  activity  in  the  provinces  adjoining  the 
French  frontier  have  so  disquieted  the  Court  that  the  Queen, 
abandoning  a  while  her  habitual  indolence,  is  forcing  herself 
to  make  a  progress  among  her  subjects,  which,  from  its  entire 
novelty  in  Spain,  may  perhaps  create  some  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  It  will  not  do  either  to 
laugh  at  these  suspicions  as  entirely  groundless,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  suppose  that  everybody  who  preaches  the 
blessings  of  annexation  to  France  is  paid  out  of  the  Secret 
Service  money  of  the  French  Government.  The  probability 
is,  that  most  of  these  so-called  agents  are  persons  who  are  in¬ 
vesting  capital  in  a  speculation.  A  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Emperor  may  be  made  remunerative  in  a  hundred  ways, 
and  the  rewards  which  have  just  been  lavished  on  the 
Savoyards  who  had  the  wit  to  be  first  in  foi’eseeing 
the  fate  of  their  country  are  quite  enough  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  any  Belgian,  German,  Spaniard,  or  Italian  who 
may  happen  to  consider  a  good  place  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  fatherland.  There  are  a  few  families 
in  each  of  the  countries  included  in  the  first  French 
Empire  who  retain  the  memory  or  the  tradition  of  a  former 
official  connexion  with  France,  and  these  are  the  natural 
partisans  of  the  Bonapartes  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  agita¬ 
tors  who  are  causing  such  alarm  are  probably  only  long¬ 
sighted  place-hunters.  The  fact,  however,  that  they  do  bestir 
themselves  more  than  excuses  the  comparatively  mild  dis¬ 
trust  which  prevails  in  England.  Some  valuable  lessons 
would  be  learned  by  the  Englishmen  who  are  almost 
furiously  angry  with  their  countrymen  for  not  taking  the 
Ejiperor  and  M.  de  Persigny  exactly  at  their  word,  if  they 
were  to  pass  a  few  months  in  any  one  of  the  countries  abutting 
ou  France.  Spain,  for  example,  would  be  an  admirable 
school  for  them.  None  of  the  neighbours  of  France  seems 
safer  from  attack.  The  attempt  to  subjugate  her  ruined  the 
first  French  Empire,  and  the  population  is  one  which  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  assimilate  to  the  French. 
Yet  not  only  are  the  more  thinking  classes  of  Spaniards 
extremely  uneasy  on  the  subject  of  France,  but  (what  is  a 
hundred  times  more  significant)  there  are  actually  persons 
in  Spain  who  are  even  now  keeping  their  houses  swept  and 
garnished  against  the  entry  of  the  French  armies. 

It  is  not  very  safe  to  hazard  any  conjecture  respecting  the 
policy  of  the  French  Government,  but  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that,  if  it  has  any  fixed  intentions  with  reference 
to  countries  lying  outside  the  “natural  boundaries”  of 
France,  its  wish  is  rather  to  keep  them  weak  and  divided 
than  to  appropriate  their  territory.  That  France  cannot 
bear  to  have  strong  neighbours  has  been  declared  over  and 
over  again.  This  principle  was  expressly  laid  down  as  the 
justification  of  the  acquisition  of  Savoy.  M.  de  Persigny 
applied  it  the  other  day  in  the  clearest  language  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  it  no  doubt  inspires  the  repeated  attempts  to 
prevent,  by  menace  or  by  cajolery,  the  arming  of  our  own 
country.  With  reference  to  Spain,  it  is  more  likely  that  France 
will  look  with  an  unfriendly  eye  on  the  great  advances  in  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  which  may  confidently  be  expected  from  her, 
than  that  the  Basque  provinces  will  be  torn  away  from  her 
sovereignty.  It  may,  indeed,  be  Spain  which  is  after  all 


destined  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Continent.  After 
serving  for  centuries  as  the  humble  servant  and  whipping- 
boy  of  France,  she  was  thoroughly  broken  of  her  habit  of  ser¬ 
vility  by  the  insane  ambition  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and,  if 
she  does  ever  reassume  the  great  place  she  once  filled  in  the 
circle  of  European  States,  her  efforts  will  probably  be  given 
to  disappointing  rather  than  to  aiding  the  cupidity  of  her 
restless  neighbour.  While  she  is  making  sure  and  rapid 
advances  to  a  position  of  great  importance  in  Europe,  it  is 
important  that  she  should  not  be  driven  to  seek  the  diplo¬ 
matic  protection  of  France  by  inconsiderate  language  in 
England.  The  disrespectful  tone  in  which  Lord  John 
Bussell  and  Lord  Palmerston  are  too  apt  to  speak  of  her  is 
quite  unwarrantable,  and  leads  one  to  doubt  whether  English 
Ministers  are  in  the  least  awake  to  the  opportunities  for 
forming  new  and  strong  alliances  which  Europe  is  supplying 
on  all  hands.  There  are  few  communities  whose  friendship 
could  be  obtained  at  so  little  expense  as  that  of  Spain.  We 
have  to  make  serious  sacrifices  in  order  to  come  to  a  cordial 
understanding  with  Italy  or  Germany.  Italy  can  only  be  drawn 
to  us  by  a  policy  which  has  undoubtedly  the  disadvantage  of 
unsettling  Europe  to  the  profit  of  France.  Germany  can  only 
be  conciliated  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  false  position  and 
unsound  constitution  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  But  Spain 
may  be  won  by  a  few  fair  words.  She  wants  nothing  of  us, 
and  we  have  every  interest  in  her  pressing  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  towards  the  objects  ou  which  she  has  now  fixed  a 
steady  gaze.  It  is  time  that  there  should  be  an  end  to  a  wav 
of  alluding  to  her  in  Parliament  and  addressing  her  in 
despatches  which  evidently  dates  from  the  epoch  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  disappointment  at  the  marriages  of  the  Queen 
and  her  sister.  With  a  little  cordiality,  we  may  make  her  a 
firm  friend,  and  even  perform  the  miracle  of  turning  her  into 
a  solvent  debtor. 


NAPLES. 

mjIE  brilliant  and  uninterrupted  career  of  Garibaldi  has 
JL  naturally  produced  a  general  confidence  in  his  final  suc¬ 
cess.  The  provincial  insurrections  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  demoralization  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and 
the  helpless  confusion  of  the  Boyal  councils,  seem  to  render 
his  progress  comparatively  easy.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he 
has  announced  his  arrival  in  the  capital  for  this  very  day  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  such  a  leader  should  leave 
his  troops  to  themselves  while  the  enemy’s  strength 
is  yet  unbroken.  In  an  enterprise  such  as  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Naples,  a  prudent  and  experienced  chief  will 
hold  that  nothing  is  done  while  anything  remains  to  do. 
If  the  falling  Monarch  has  a  particle  of  courage  and  a  capable 
adviser,  he  may  still  prolong  the  struggle  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  checking  his  adversary.  By  retreating  on  Capua, 
as  it  is  stated  to  be  doing,  the  Boyal  army  may  open 
communications  with  LamoriciSre  ;  and  Garibaldi  is 
still  scarcely  a  match  for  70,000  or  80,000  regular  troops 
under  a  skilful  and  famous  general.  A  battle  in  advance  of 
the  capital  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  a  triumph  to 
the  invader,  while  a  campaign  in  the  North  would 
leave  many  openings  to  fortune,  with  the  ulterior  prospect 
of  engaging  Austria  in  the  quarrel  if  Sardinia  entered 
openly  into  the  contest.  The  Neapolitan  despotism  has  so 
often  fallen  down  like  a  house  of  cards  that  a  tenacious  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  national  movement  can  perhaps  scarcely  be 
expected  ;  but  Francis  II.  has  already  tried,  without  success, 
the  promises  which  saved  his  father  and  his  great-grandfather 
from  deposition,  and  perhaps  even  a  Spanish  Bourbon  may 
fight  for  his  throne  when  there  is  no  other  prospect  of  saving 
it.  By  merely  carrying  on  the  war  for  a  few  months  longer, 
the  King  would  secure  to  himself  a  feeling  of  respect  which 
has  seldom  been  entertained  for  any  member  of  his  family. 
His  foreign  regiments,  at  least,  will  fight  for  their  flag,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Papal  mercenaries,  they  might  perhaps 
retrieve  the  slur  which  cowardice  and  disaffection  have  cast 
on  the  Neapolitan  arms.  The  reported  decision  of  Gari¬ 
baldi  to  advance  at  once  to  the  capital  may  probably  be 
attributed — if  such  was  really  his  intention — to  his  fear  of 
that  retreat  behind  the  walls  of  Capua  which,  it  is  said,  has 
been  actually  determined  upon. 

The  Count  of  Syracuse,  who  ought  to  be  well-informed, 
has  given  convincing  proof  of  his  own  belief  that  the  ship 
is  sinking.  His  brother,  the  Count  of  Aquila,  is  said  to 
have  engaged  in  a  reactionary  plot,  which  may  probably 
have  been  one  of  the  least  blameable  acts  of  his  life.  An 
Artois  or  a  Conde  is  better  than  a  Jacobin  Duke  of  Or- 
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leans  ;  and  Philip  Egalite  himself  was  but  a  distant  kins¬ 
man  of  Louis  XIV.  The  letter  in  which  the  King  was 
advised  to  abdicate  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  Bour¬ 
bon  Prince  of  the  Spanish  or  Neapolitan  branch  :  but  the 
practical  information  which  it  conveys  is  more  important 
than  its  hypocritical  verbiage.  A  Prince  of  the  Blood  must 
have  believed  the  head  of  his  house  to  be  in  a  desperate  con¬ 
dition  when  he  exhorted  him  to  make  room  for  Garibaldi, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  results  of  universal  suffrage.  There  was 
perhaps  some  ingenuity  in  assuming,  many  years  ago,  the 
position  of  a  N  eapolitan  Louis  Philippe,  but  the  Count  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  fully  understands  that  Italy  is  not  in  arms  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  substituting  one  Bourbon  for  another.  Count  Cavour 
may  find  it,  under  present  circumstances,  expedient  to  receive 
the  fugitive  with  courtesy,  but  the  political  importance  of 
j  the  liberalized  Prince  is  confined  to  the  testimony  which  he 
has  borne  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  Royal  cause.  The  sham 
Constitution  and  the  baseless  Ministry  of  Martino  have 
happily  disappeared;  and,  unless  the  King  should  unex¬ 
pectedly  prove  himself  a  man,  the  revolution  is  accomplished. 
The  French  Pretender  has  seized  the  opportunity  of  adver¬ 
tising  his  own  existence,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  a  single 
Mui-atist  is  to  be  found  in  Naples.  It  will  be  well  if  Italy 
takes  warning  from  the  correspondence  in  the  Moniteur,  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  wretched  device  of  universal  suffrage 
may  hereafter  be  applied.  Garibaldi  himself,  with  all  his 
simple  faith  in  popular  nostrums,  would  be  revolted  by  the 
scandal  of  an  emancipated  mob  outvoting  the  sole  author  of 
its  freedom.  The  title  which  springs  from  the  ballot-box, 
while  it  represents  the  disfranchisement  of  patriotism  and 
intelligence,  will  itself  be  always  at  the  mercy  of  any  casual 
i  majority. 

The  rumour  of  immediate  interference  on  the  part  of 
Piedmont,  though  it  has  proved  to  be  premature,  indicates  a 
general  conviction  that  the  step  cannot  safely  be  delayed. 
After  the  occupation  of  Sicily,  Garibaldi  was  clearly 
justified  in  his  determination  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the 
power  of  invading  the  mainland.  The  immediate  annexation 
of  the  island  would  have  reduced  the  Dictator  once  more 
to  the  condition  of  a  mere  adventurer,  and  the  whole 
influence  of  Continental  diplomacy  would,  with  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  England  itself,  have  been  employed  to  support  the 
absurd  experiment  of  a  Neapolitan  Constitution.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  similar  motives,  combined  with  pardonable 
self-esteem,  may  incline  Garibaldi,  even  after  the  reduction 
of  Naples,  to  retain  the  anomalous  power  which  he  has  so 
wonderfully  attained.  If  he  were  a  selfish,  or  even  an 
ordinary  chief,  he  might  defeat  the  hopes  of  Italian 
unity  which  are  principally  due  to  his  own  exploits ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  disinterested  loyalty  to  his 
country,  nor  is  his  personal  devotion  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
a  mere  form  or  affectation.  There  is  every  ground  for  hoping 
that  he  will  yield  to  reason ;  and  the  arguments  which  Count 
Cavour  may  urge  in  favour  of  immediate  annexation  ought 
to  have  irresistible  force.  Mazzini  and  his  followers  are 
already  suggesting  another  solution,  which  would  divide 
regenerated  Italy  into  two  hostile  camps;  and  as  long  as  the 
actual  Government  is  avowedly  provisional,  the  Republicans 
will  have  a  pretext  for  urging  their  own  theories.  The 
only  plausible  objection  to  a  fusion  with  Piedmont  must 
be  derived  from  the  facility  which  the  Dictator  would 
enjoy  in  pursuing  his  designs  against  the  Roman  provinces; 
but  in  Central  Italy,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  a 
war,  it  is  impossible  for  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  remain 
neutral.  A  victory  won  by  Lamoricieue  over  Gari¬ 
baldi  would  be  recognised  throughout  the  North  of 
the  Peninsula  as  a  national  defeat.  The  possession  of  the 
Romagna  would  be  endangered,  desertions  from  the  army 
would  commence,  and  the  Government  would  eventually 
be  dragged  into  the  contest,  without  any  control  over  the 
policy  of  the  war.  As  an  independent  chief,  or  as  a  Sar¬ 
dinian  General,  Garibaldi  will  assuredly  be  foremost  in  the 
struggle,  nor  will  his  glory  be  tarnished  if  the  completion  of 
his  great  purpose  is  due  to  his  self-denial  as  well  as  to  his 
prudent  daring. 

The  position  of  the  Piedmontese  Government  is  too  em¬ 
barrassing  and  questionable  to  last.  Count  Cavour’s  policy 
may  be  understood  and  appreciated  in  Italy,  as,  on  the 
whole,  farsighted  and  patriotic,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  ambiguities  of  language  and  his  infringements 
of  international  law  have  created  some  scandal  and 
much  clamour  in  Europe.  It  would  not  be  impossible 
to  frame  an  apology  for  his  conduct  when  he  tolerated 
the  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  Garibaldi,  and,  at 


the  same  time,  maintained  a  formal  peace  with  Naples. 
His  character  as  an  Italian  statesman  may  cover  his  seeming 
obliquities  in  his  capacity  of  a  Piedmontese  Minister,  for  it 
is  impossible,  under  pi’esent  circumstances,  to  treat  the 
separated  portions  of  the  nation  as  distinct  political  entities. 
Yet  there  is  considerable  danger  in  a  policy  which  coincides 
neither  with  public  law  nor  with  the  enthusiasm  of  national 
feeling.  The  representative  of  a  great  political  revolution 
ought  to  occupy  an  intelligible  position,  aud  not  only  to  do 
his  duty,  but  to  be  seen  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  contrary 
to  law  or  justice  in  the  acceptance  of  sovereignty  over  a 
population  which  has  deposed  its  former  dynasty.  The 
ruler  of  Parma  and  of  Tuscany  may,  with  equal  right,  include 
Sicily  and  Naples  in  his  Italian  Kingdom ;  and  if  a  further 
struggle  with  Austria  is  inevitable,  it  will  be  most  fitly 
carried  on  under  a  recognised  flag  in  the  name  of  an 
organized  and  united  nation. 


VOLUNTEER  PROGRESS. 

milE  spirit  of  the  Volunteer  movement  shows  none  of 
JL  those  signs  of  abatement  which  some,  even  among  its 
best  friends,  at  one  time  feared.  The  strength  of  the  force 
is  daily  increasing  ;  local  reviews  in  this  or  that  county  con¬ 
stantly  testify  to  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  acquiring  the 
dexterity  of  trained  soldiers  ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  with¬ 
out  a  shooting-match  to  prove  that  some  at  least  among 
the  Volunteers  can  handle  their  rifles  with  as  good 
effect  as  the  regiments  of  the  line.  A  still  more  satisfactory 
symptom  is  the  eagerness  with  which  candidates  press  for 
admission  to  the  musketry-school  at  Hythe.  The  privilege 
of  two  or  three  weeks’  hard  work  in  their  adopted  profession 
is  welcomed  as  the  greatest  boon  which  can  be  conferred ; 
and  as  each  class  is  dispersed,  fresh  centres  of  instruction 
are  formed  throughout  the  country,  where  all  may  learn  to 
use  with  deadly  effect  the  splendid  arm  which  has  been 
placed  in  their  hands.  The  Knowsley  review  and  the  great 
Scotch  meeting  at  Montrose  are  types  of  the  two  forms 
which  Volunteer  energy  is  assuming  in  every  district.  Such 
gatherings  as  Lord  Derby  brought  together  from  a  single 
county  represent  an  amount  of  effort  and  determination 
which  proves  the  vitality  of  the  whole  movement.  The 
attractions  of  a  mere  gala  day  at  Knowsley,  and  the 
munificent  hospitality  of  its  owner,  would  scarcely  have 
sufficed,  without  some  stronger  motive,  to  bring  together 
such  a  force  as  was  reviewed  by  Sir  G.  Wetherall. 
Sacrifices  of  convenience,  of  time,  and  of  comfort,  very 
considerable  in  the  aggregate,  must  have  been  necessary 
on  the  part  both  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  employers  of 
many  among  them  to  enable  busy  Lancashire  to  give  up  a 
day’s  work  of  11,000  men  in  order  to  swell  the  ranks  of  her 
contingent  to  the  national  army.  As  if  to  test  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  movement,  one  man  alone  had  raised  his  voice 
against  a  spectacle  which  involved  so  serious  a  loss  of  time  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone,  the  men  of 
Lancashire  backed  Lord  Derby’s  project  with  hearty  good¬ 
will,  and  owned  for  once  that  there  might  be  something 
higher  and  more  essential  than  the  unceasing  movement  of 
the  spindle  and  the  loom.  Other  counties  may,  with  less 
difficulty,  emulate  the  example  that  has  been  so  well  set  in 
organizing  district  meetings  to  sustain  the  emulation  which 
is  fast  bringing  the  whole  force  up  to  a  standard  of  proficiency 
which  a  year  ago  would  have  been  thought  unattainable. 

In  real  importance,  competitions  like  that  which  brought 
out  the  skill  displayed  at  Montrose  are  perhaps  even  more 
valuable  than  reviews  which  serve  to  test  the  solidity  and 
training  of  our  Volunteer  army.  No  one  now  depreciates 
drill,  or  desires  to  see  the  Volunteers  reduced  to  partisan 
bands,  with  no  other  quality  to  render  them  formidable  than 
the  certainty  of  their  aim.  When  a  number  of  men  are 
taught  to  act  in  concert,  two  and  two  make  much  more  than 
four,  and  it  is  only  by  unremitting  attention  to  drill  that 
men  can  become  capable  of  combined  movements.  But 
there  is  this  essential  difference  between  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  rifleman’s  duty — that  the  drill  may  be  taught  to 
masses,  while  the  art  of  shooting  can  only  be  picked  up  by 
long-continued  individual  training.  A.  mob  of  150,000 
good  shots,  without  the  smallest  knowledge  of  military  evo¬ 
lutions,  might  be  converted  into  a  formidable  army  by  a 
certain  number  of  weeks  or  months  of  training,  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  some  threatened  emergency;  but  to  make  a  vast 
force  of  this  kind  expert  with  the  rile  mint  be  a  work  of 
years.  The  Hythe  School,  which  is  the  focus  of  all  the  rifle 
training  of  the  countrv,  can  onlv  turn  out  a  few  hundreds 
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of  instructed  Volunteers  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 
Years  have  passed  since  the  system  was  first  applied  to  the 
regular  troops,  and  though  much  has  been  done,  it  is  after  all 
but  a  slight  leaven  of  the  whole  mass  which  has  yet  been 
infused  into  the  army.  There  is  not  a  battalion  which  the 
Hythe  Staff  would  allow  to  be  perfect  according  to  their 
standard — not  one,  that  is,  which  might  not  be  raised  to  far 
higher  proficiency  if  it  were  possible  to  devote  more  time  to 
their  education  in  the  art  of  hitting  a  mark,  which  is  the 
special  business  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a  rifleman  above  all. 
Local  competitions,  which  stimulate  the  ambition  of  indi¬ 
vidual  riflemen,  afford  au  invaluable  means  of  promoting  the 
training  which,  in  due  time,  will  render  our  Volunteer  forces 
more  formidable  than  any  body  of  men  who  ever  appeared 
in  the  field  since  the  days  when  English  archers  were  found 
more  than  a  match  for  the  chivalry  of  France.  Their 
opportunities  for  rifle  practice,  though  more  scanty  than  they 
ought  to  be  and  might  have  been,  are  far  greater  than  any 
regular  troops  enjoy  ;  and  it  is  to  such  meetings  as  that  of 
Montrose,  held  in  every  county  of  the  island,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  means  of  stimulating  the  efforts  which  are  still 
needed  to  make  every  Volunteer  a  rifleman  in  something 
more  than  name. 

Wimbledon  and  Montrose,  and  many  other  competitions, 
have  shown  that  the  crack  shots  picked  from  the  different 
corps  are  worthy  of  handling  the  marvellous  weapons  which 
modern  science  has  produced;  but  there  is  some  little  danger 
lest  the  mass  of  the  Volunteers  should  be  content  to  let  the 
credit  and  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  force  rest  upon  the 
achievements  of  a  few  extraordinary  shots.  There  were 
three  or  four  hundred  competitors  at  Wimbledon,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  candidates  are  said  to  have  presented  themselves 
to  shoot  for  Scotland’s  Gup,  at  Montrose ;  but  if  the 
efficiency  of  the  Volunteers  as  a  body  is  to  be  tested  and 
developed,  it  is  not  enough  that  our  matches  should  bring 
out  the  skill  of  a  fraction  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number. 
There  is  a  certain — and  that  a  very  considerable — amount  of 
accuracy  in  shooting  which  may  be  acquired  by  almost  any 
one;  and  for  the  purposes  of  actual  warfare  it  is  far  more 
essential  that  every  man  of  a  company  should  be  able  to  hit 
a  hostile  battalion,  than  that  two  or  three  should  have  the 
power  of  striking  a  particular  button  on  a  Frenchman’s 
coat,  while  all  the  rest  sent  harmless  bullets  into  the 
earth  or  the  air.  A  slight  modification  of  the  customary 
arrangements  at  rifle  meetings  would  do  much  to  further 
this  primary  object.  Prizes  to  be  won,  not  by  indi¬ 
vidual  marksmen,  but  by  the  average  performances  of  entire 
sections  or  companies,  would  excite  as  keen  an  interest  as  the 
medal  which  rewards  the  champion  of  England.  A  member 
of  an  eleven  thinks  more  of  the  victory  of  his  club  than  of 
the  particular  score  by  which  he  has  contributed  to  gain  it ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ambition  of  belonging  to  the 
best  shooting  company  in  England  should  not  be  an  equally 
inspiriting  motive.  Thousands  who  feel  themselves  excluded 
from  competing  with  the  most  skilful  marksmen  in  England 
would  find  in  such  contests  a  fresh  inducement  to  raise  their 
own  powers  to  the  utmost  of  which  they  are  capable  ;  and 
the  indispensable  labour  of  instruction  would  be  performed 
by  the  officers  of  corps  with  vastly  increased  zeal  if  they 
knew  that  the  skill  of  the  entire  body  would  bring  them  as 
much  reputation  as  the  most  extraordinary  performances  to 
which  they  might  be  able  to  train  themselves. 

Almost  all  the  minor  prize  meetings  have  been  modelled, 
more  or  less,  on  the  pattern  of  Wimbledon;  and,  indeed,  the 
chief  value  of  the  Central  Association  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
progeny  of  local  gatherings  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  It 
would  scarcely  have  been  prudent,  on  a  first  trial,  to  attempt 
to  gauge  the  skill  of  large  bodies  of  men  who  had  scarcely 
commenced  their  course  of  training,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  arrangements  for  future  years  should  not  include 
the  competition  of  detachments  from  different  corps  as  well 
as  that  of  individual  marksmen.  An  intimation  that  some 
such  course  would  be  taken  would  do  more  to  encourage  the 
training  and  practice  of  the  entire  body,  and  to  increase  their 
value  in  actual  warfare,  than  all  the  medals  and  cups  which 
are  gathered  by  a  handful  of  extraordinary  performers.  It 
would  not  be  long  before  local  contests  between  neighbour¬ 
ing  corps,  and  between  different  companies  of  the  same  batta¬ 
lion,  would  take  the  place  of  mere  shooting  matches;  and  the 
result  would  be  an  army  whose  destructive  power  would 
exceed  anything  which  has  yet  been  seen  as  much  as  the 
Enfield  rifle  surpasses  old  Brown  Bess. 


EXCITE  M  ENT. 

ARDLY  any  feature  of  modern  society  is  more  conspicuous 
than  the  growing  appetite  for  excitement,  and  the  in. 
creasing  ingenuity  w  ith  w  hich  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Of  course,  many  of  the  modes  in  which  excitementis  sought 
are  pursued  in  every  age,  and  we  are  only  like  our  forefathers. 
There  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  persons  with  restless 
spirit,  great  physical  energy,  and  a  thirst  either  for  personal 
gain  or  for  the  success  of  some  cause  or  party,  and  they  will  find 
a  vent  for  their  energy  in  some  way  more  or  less  innocent.  An 
Englishman  who  joins  Garibaldi  may  probably  be  in  a  great 
measure  attracted  by  the  pleasure  of  uniting  himself  to  a  band 
of  men  doing  real  fighting  in  a  very  real  sort  of  way ;  and  so  he 
follows  willingly  where  hero-worship  and  love  of  liberty  beckon 
him.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Crusaders  over  again,  and  the 
passion  for  joining  Garibaldi  no  more  shows  a  peculiar 
love  of  excitement  in  this  age  than  joining  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  showed  a  peculiar  love  of  excitement  in  the  ages 
of  the  Crusaders.  Much,  again,  of  the  excitement  we  see 
going  on  is  merely  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  corruption  of 
large  cities.  The  demoralization  of  Paris,  for  example,  is  said  to 
be  on  the  increase,  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  assertion  is 
based  on  satisfactory  evidence.  For  vice  has  its  ebbs  and  tides,  and 
it  often  is  only  coming  back  to  a  rock  it  has  left  for  a  time  when  it 
seems  to  be  eating  away  a  new  part  of  the  shore.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  Paris  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
worse  than  the  Paris  of  the  Regent  and  Dubois,  and  if  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  utter  depravity  takes  new  forms,  it  can  scarcely  go 
to  unexampled  lengths.  It  is  now  many  thousand  years  since  men 
attained  as  high  a  point  of  wickedness  as  human  nature  will 
permit.  The  excitement  that  is  really  characteristic  of  this  age 
is  the  excitement  of  quiet,  respectable,  orderly  people.  The  life 
of  the  decently  good  has  more  pepper  in  it  than  it  used  to  have. 
The  author  of  Adam  Bede  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  leisurely 
life  that  fifty  years  ago  prevailed  in  remote  country  parts. 
Such  a  life  would  seem  absolutely  without  any  interest  now  that 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  have  our  minds  acted  on  by 
novelty  and  the  desire  for  a  succession  of  noticeable  events. 
A  dull  day,  a  stupid  evening,  a  tea-party,  the  ordinary  sermon 
of  the  ordinary  curate,  early  sleeping,  dingy  streets,  dirty  lanes, 
are  accepted  as  so  many  injuries  inflicted  on  us  by  an  un¬ 
kindly  fate  or  an  inconsiderate  society  ;  and  yet,  fifty  years  ago, 
the  great  bulk  of  educated  people  took  all  these  things  as  matters 
of  course.  They  did  not  quarrel  with  them  more  than  with  the 
coach  that  went  eight  miles  in  the  hour,  or  the  paper  that 
had  news  a  week  old.  Now,  every  dull  thing  must  put  on  a 
comic  face  if  possible,  and  every  hour  and  day  must  have  its 
amusement  and  interest.  Baptists  are  not  happy  unless  they 
meet  in  companies  of  fifteen  thousand  to  hear  a  favourite 
preacher  sell  for  a  thousand  pounds  the  funny,  witty,  and  pro¬ 
found  observation  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Catholic  countries 
adopt  the  usages  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Every  servant  has  a 
shilling  novel  under  her  pillow,  and  every  clerk  who  gets  a  holi¬ 
day  takes  himself  off  to  Norway  or  Brittany.  Ladies,  more  or 
less  young,  go  in  couples  to  India,  or  attract  the  most  delightful 
attention  in  Sicilian  churches.  Those  to  whom  no  ridicule  can 
attach  feel  the  same  yearning  for  excitement,  and  long  for  some¬ 
thing  to  happen  to  them.  They  want  an  adventure  in  a  quiet 
village,  a  tour  after  their  work,  a  succession  of  books  very  new 
and  partly  true.  Not  to  be  stupid  or  dull  is  the  chief  aim  of 
every  one. 

In  a  feeling  so  generally  entertained  and  so  openly  avowed 
there  is  sure  to  be  something  good.  Such  feelings  are,  indeed, 
without  exception,  the  signs  of  a  great  movement  of  society, 
which  impels  men,  without  their  knowledge,  to  a  new  way  of 
thinking  and  living.  The  passion  for  excitement  is  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  growing  intellectual  activity.  Men  work  more 
and  think  more,  and  this  makes  them  dissatisfied  with  stupidity. 
Mere  repose  seems  insufficient  relaxation.  There  must  be  some 
expenditure  of  energy  in  a  different  direction,  in  order  to  restore 
the  balance  of  a  mind  that  has  been  made  restless  by  having  to 
exert  its  powers  until  they  are  strained.  The  accumulation  of 
superficial  interests  and  the  attainment  of  superficial  knowledge 
are  the  most  prominent  features  of  modern  society.  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  what  is  termed  the  schoolmaster  being  abroad. 
Education  has  passed  from  the  few  to  the  many,  and  it  has 
accommodated  itself  to  the  change.  It  has  become  shallow,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  become  varied,  and  its  variety  has  to  be  embraced 
by  feeble  minds.  If  any  one  likes  to  complain  of  this,  and 
holds  up  to  our  admiration  the  days  when  learning  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  scholars,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  Education  was  a  much  higher  thing  when  its  area 
was  more  limited ;  but  the  extension  of  its  area  was  a  simple 
necessity.  Learning  gave  life  to  society,  and  a  living  society 
sought  to  extend  learning.  The  going  abroad  of  the  school¬ 
master  is  inevitable ;  and  when  he  goes  abroad  he  inevitably 
takes  with  him  the  wish  for  learning,  varied  and  superficial,  and 
the  appetite  for  excitement  which  is  thus  fostered  and  maintained. 
If  wo  want  consolation  for  that  which  must  be,  we  may  find  con¬ 
solation  for  the  spread  of  superficial  learning  in  the  growth  of 
toleration.  This  is  the  one  great  acquisition  of  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  being  attained  by  the  diffusion  of  superficial  know¬ 
ledge.  Prejudices  have  been  shaken  by  people  finding  a  little 
truth  in  a  hundred  different  things.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
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expected  that  toleration  would  have  been  caught  from  the  example 
of  the  really  educated  who  pause  from  assertion  before  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  thought  and  of  facts.  But  this  is  not  so.  Scepticism 
demands  a  temper  that  will  always  be  alien  to  the  feelings 
of  the  mass  of  mankind.  They  are  unable  to  distinguish 
between  scepticism  and  unbelief.  But,  by  having  a  variety 
of  superficial  learning  presented  to  them,  they  get  puzzled, 
and  float  vaguely  from  one  head  of  thought  to  another; 
and  the  wish  for  excitement  impels  them  to  keep  on  floating. 
They  thus  drift  away  from  their  hereditary  hatreds  and  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  get  reconciled  in  a  dim  way  to  the  thought  that 
other  people  are  floating  as  vaguely  as  themselves  in  directions 
slightly  different.  There  is  nothing  very  ennobling  in  this,  and 
no  one  can  consider  toleration  as  the  highest  flight  of  the  human 
mind.  But  it  is  a  gain  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  we  must  not  quarrel 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  attained. 

_  While,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to  blame  the  passion  for  ex¬ 
citement,  we  think  that  any  one  who  reflects  seriously  may  see 
that  dulness,  stupidity,  and  repose  have  great  advantages,  and 
that  an  utter  absence  of  excitement  is  sometimes  a  very  good 
thing.  All  great  minds  must  have  time  to  work  in,  and  the 
greatest  works  that  man  has  produced  have  been  the  results 
of  much  solitude  and  seclusion.  An  ordinary  mind  will  not 
produce  great  works  or  feel  great  thoughts  by  resting  from 
excitement ;  but  it  will  place  itself  in  harmony,  so  far  as 
its  capabilities  go,  with  the  tone  of  greater  minds.  Reflection  is 
impossible  unless  the  mind  can  face  the  prospect  of  stupidity. 
Few  persons  can  reflect  all  at  once.  They  have  to  bring  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  were,  within  the  limits  of  reflection  ;  and  to  do  this 
they  must  cease  to  look  for  a  stimulant  in  the  forced  occurrence 
of  interesting  events  or  the  reception  of  interesting  impressions. 
There  is,  again,  scarcely  any  way  in  which  moral  strength 
can  be  so  decisively  tested  and  so  speedily  increased  as  by  facing 
dulness.  In  themselves,  moral  conquests  are  of  very  little  use. 
It  shows  strength  of  resolution  not  to  do  the  merest  trifle  if  we 
resolve  not  to  do  it.  Not  to  eat  meat,  or  not  to  eat  an  egg,  or 
to  choose  a  dish  we  do  not  like,  requires  some  moral  resolution; 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  resolution  which  it  is  the  aim  of  asceticism 
to  produce.  But  then  the  resolution  in  such  things  ends  with 
itself.  When  we  have  not  eaten  the  egg,  we  have  gained  nothing 
except  not  eating  it.  And  all  asceticism,  amidst  its  considerable 
advantages,  has  the  immense  drawback  of  fixing  the  mind  on 
trifles.  Not  so  the  moral  conquest  involved  in  facing  dulness. 
The  refusal  to  be  excited  carries  us  far  beyond  the  barren 
triumph  of  the  will.  Repose  has  its  own  intrinsic  gain.  It 
calms  the  mind  and  allows  it  to  turn  back  upon  itself,  and  gives 
that  interest  in  the  highest  problems  of  human  life  which  fades 
away  when  the  mind  is  constantly  occupied. 

What  is  dull  and  stupid  to  one  person  will  not  be  so  to  another, 
and  therefore  it  is  hard  to  choose  an  example  which  will  be  gene¬ 
rally  admitted.  But  probably  there  are  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  would  agree  that  about  the  dullest  thing  going  is  to 
take  a  slow  promenade  through  the  familiar  streets  of  a  little 
watering-place,  with  the  prospect  of  returning  to  seaside  lodgings. 
Let  us  suppose  that  to  any  particular  person  this  is  the  acme  of 
stupidity,  worse  than  sermons,  or  musical  tea-parties,  or  puns.  If 
lie  likes  to  think  so,  the  very  stupidity  may  be  a  gain  to  him.  It 
will,  as  we  have  said,  nurse  his  powers  of  reflection,  and  it  will 
also  increase  his  sympathies  with  other  men,  and  quicken  his 
understanding  of  human  life.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  mass  of  human  beings  are  stupid,  and  lead  very  dull 
lives.  To  go  up  and  down  the  streets  of  a  watering-place  is  up 
to  the  average  of  human  felicity,  and  demands  an  exertion  of 
the  mind  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  human  intellect.  We 
want  excitement,  because  we  long  to  escape  from  the  average  lot 
of  man,  and  to  separate  ourselves  from  our  fellows.  But  we  have 
had  too  much  excitement  when  we  really  cut  ourselves  off  in  fancy 
from  other  men,  and  the  best  way  is  to  return  voluntarily  to 
dulness.  We  are  then  at  home  again  with  man  as  he  is  made  to  be 
on  this  earth.  Regent-street  is  not  the  type  of  human  existence 
— it  is  not  even  the  type  of  London  existence.  One  of  those 
very  quiet,  brown,  and  ugly  streets  that  lead  out  of  Fitzroy- 
square  comes  much  nearer  to  the  true  type.  The  traveller  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  desire  for  excitement  thinks  them 
dingy  and  painfully  uninteresting.  And  yet  families  go  on  there, 
some  respectably,  others  not  altogether  respectably.  The  people 
there  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  the  look  of  the  street — they 
acquiesce  in  the  dulness  that  surrounds  them.  There  is  no 
squalor,  and  no  brightness.  We  do  not  find  our  pity  awakened, 
or  our  benevolence  appealed  to — it  is  only  that  the  thought  is 
borne  home  to  us  that  life  there  must  be  very  prosaic.  And  life 
is  prosaic  to  the  millions  who  labour  for  the  few,  and  the  best 
picture,  or  at  least  a  very  instructive  picture  of  human  life  is 
presented  in  those  places  where  dingy  dulness  prevails,  and 
whence  poetry  and  gaiety  seem  to  have  fled  for  ever. 

It  is  also  only  by  resting  from  excitement,  by  going  literally 
or  metaphorically  through  dingy  streets,  that  we  can  really  enjoy 
excitement.  For,  in  most  men,  the  kind  of  thing  that  excites  us 
is  apt  to  become  more  and  more  of  a  questionable  character.  It 
is  very  hard,  for  example,  to  preserve  a  relish  for  poetry  after 
middle  life  has  begun.  When  we  know  our  own  lot,  we  can  no 
longer  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  hope,  and  poetry  ceases  to  bear 
the  possibility  of  a  personal  application.  Familiarity  also  deadens 
the  interest  of  passages  which  once  charmed  us,  and  we  scarcely 
pause  to  revive  the  recollection  of  impressions  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  renew.  Fortunately,  however,  almost  all  persons 


read  good  poetry  at  first  much  too  quickly,  and  therefore,  by 
taking  a  far  larger  time  to  study  it,  they  can  see  meanings  in  it, 
or  suggest  applications  of  it,  which  escaped  them  in  their  younger 
days.  Dulness — that  is,  the  absence  of  causes  of  excitement — 
enables  and  disposes  them  to  do  this.  There  is  plenty  of  time  at 
a  deplorable  little  seaside  village  to  think  what  the  poet  meant, 
and  whether  he  was  right,  and  whether  what  he  said  was  worth 
saying,  and  whether  finding  out  what  he  meant  is  worth  the  trouble. 
Thuswe  get  an  after-harvest  of  youthful  impressions,  and  although 
the  second  harvest  has  little  of  the  pleasure  of  the  first,  it  is  much 
better  than  having  no  crop  at  all,  and  acquiescing  contentedly 
in  the  decay  of  all  poetical  feeling.  Without  poetical  feeling  few 
of  the  sources  of  excitement  are  exciting.  What  is  architec¬ 
ture,  or  painting,  or  scenery — what  are  all  the  things  for  which 
travellers  run  over  Europe — unless  the  mind  can  relish  them? 
It  is  very  hard  to  maintain  any  relish  for  them.  W e  soon  pass  to 
secondary  sources  of  emotion.  We  do  not  care  for  painting,  but 
for  the  history  of  painting,  and  the  technical  value  of  the  picture. 
We  do  not  care  for  the  architecture,  but  only  for  the  thought 
that  so  much  architecture  has  been  seen.  We  do  not  care  for 
the  scenery,  but  only  for  the  condition  of  body  which  enables  us 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  walking  among  mountains.  To  go 
beyond  these  ordinary  and  trivial  feelings  we  must  retain  and 
encourage  our  sense  of  all  that  is  poetical  and  has  been  expressed 
by  the  great  teachers  of  men  ;  and  it  is  not  excitement,  but  the 
absence  of  excitement,  that  enables  us  to  do  this. 


COlJEAflE. 


rjPHERE  are  many  distinctions  in  the  use  of  words  which  are 
JL  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  inter¬ 
course,  but  which  fade  away  before  a  more  rigorous  examina¬ 
tion.  The  term  “moral  courage,”  on  which  we  lately  com¬ 
mented,  suggests  as  good  an  example  of  this  as  can  be  taken. 
For  the  purposes  of  common  conversation,  the  distinction 
between  moral  and  physical  courage  seems  clear  enough.  But 
this  clearness  soon  changes  into  obscurity  if  we  ask  in  what  the 
distinction  really  consists.  Courage  is  one  of  the  commonest 
words  in  the  language.  The  quality  which  it  denotes  is  the 
object  of  more  general  admiration  and  ambition  than  any  other. 
It  is  a  virtue  which  is  at  once  very  common,  and  honourable  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  it  produces  results  so  broad  and  striking 
that  every  one  considers  himself,  and  in  some  points  of  view  has 
a  right  to  consider  himself,  entitled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its 
existence  and  extent.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  distinction  is  continually  drawn  between  moral 
and  physical  courage,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  interesting,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers,  but  also  because  it  affords  a  curious,  and  almost 
a  solitary,  specimen  of  the  sort  of  contributions  which  mere 
casual  observation  can  make  to  the  examination  of  mental  qua¬ 
lities.  The  distinction  is  usually  drawn  in  some  such  terms  as 
these.  Physical  courage  is  readiness  to  expose  oneself  to  the 
chance  of  physical  pain  or  death,  and  arises  principally  from 
the  nature  of  the  bodily  constitution.  Moral  courage  is  readi¬ 
ness  to  expose  oneself  to  suffering  or  inconvenience  which  does 
not  affect  the  body.  It  arises  from  firmness  of  moral  principle, 
and  is  independent  of  the  physical  constitution.  The  courage 
of  a  soldier  in  battle  is  usually  taken  as  the  illustration  of  the 
one — the  courage  of  a  religious  man  who  incurs  ridicule  by  the 
profession  of  his  belief  is  the  standing  example  of  the  other. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  cite  any  other  instance  in  which  an 
analytical  remark  on  a  moral  quality  has  become  a  common¬ 
place,  and  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  cite  any  attempt  to 
analyze  a  moral  quality  which  is  more  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
The  distinction  between  moral  and  physical  courage  is,  in  fact,  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  It  does  not  describe  two  sepa¬ 
rate  qualities,  but  only  two  manifestations  of  the  same  quality, 
which  are  not  only  not  inconsistent  with,  but  can  be  hardly  said 
to  be  independent  of,  each  other.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
put  cases  which  show  that  there  are  many  forms  of  courage  to 
which  this  distinction  has  no  application.  If  a  soldier  risks  his 
life  in  storming  a  battery,  that,  it  is  said,  is  physical  courage. 
If  a  man  risks  infamy  for  the  sake  of  friendship  or  religious 
principle,  that  is  moral  courage.  Suppose  a  man  risks  his  life — 
as  in  the  case  of  persecution — for  religious  principle,  is  that 
moral  or  physical  courage?  If  it  is  called  moral  courage,  then 
moral  courage  may  be  shown  in  encountering  the  risk  of  physical 
pain.  If  it  is  called  physical  courage,  then  physical  courage  may 
be  independent  of  the  bodily  constitution.  Most  persons  would 
probably  accept  the  first  branch  of  the  alternative,  and  admit 
that  moral  courage  may  be  shown  in  encountering  the  risk  ot 
physical  pain ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  most  plausible  view  of 
the  case,  for  no  doubt  there  would  seem  to  be  a  contrast  between 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  martyr  and  of  the  soldier  which  does  not 
appear  in  comparing  the  martyr  in  person  with  the  martyr  in 
prospects  and  reputation.  If,  however,  it  is  admitted  that  moral 
courage  may  be  shown  in  encountering  physical  risk,  what  is  the 
distinction  between  that  form  of  moral  courage  and  physical 
courage  ? 

The  soldier  storming  the  breach  is  the  standard  example  of 
physical  courage.  Its  specific  characteristic  must,  therefore,  be 
always  present  in  such  an  act.  The  last  case  referred  to  shows 
that  the  presence  of  the  risk  of  bodily  pain  is  not  that  charac¬ 
teristic,  for  that  is  present  in  the  action  of  the  martyr.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  looked,  for  elsewhere.  It  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
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intense  tumultuous  excitement  which  bodily  conflict  or  the 
immediate  prospect  of  it  produces  in  many  minds.  The  courage 
of  a  soldieron  such  occasions  is  often  compared  to  that  of  a  fierce 
wild  beast,  which  rushes  in  unreflecting  fury  on  its  antagonist. 
This  view,  however,  is  refuted  by  several  observations.  In  the 
first  place,  tumultuous  excitement  of  feeling  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  scenes  of  bodily  conflict.  It  frequently  exists  in  what 
are  looked  upon  as  the  special  theatres  of  moral  courage,  such 
as  Parliaments,  courts  of  law,  and  all  assemblies  in  which  the 
public  business  of  life  is  transacted.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
man  is  party  to  an  action  on  which  his  character  depends,  and 
suppose,  further,  that  in  the  course  of  the  trial  he  becomes 
vehemently  excited  and  roused  by  the  imputations  cast  upon 
him.  Suppose,  lastly,  that  he  has  it  in  his  power,  by  taking,  or 
directing  his  counsel  to  take  up,  a  certain  line  of  conduct — for 
example,  by  producing  or  suppressing  certain  evidence — to 
destroy  his  antagonist’s  case  at  the  imminent  risk  of  utterly 
ruining  his  own  character  for  ever,  and  that  unjustly.  Would 
the  adoption  of  that  course  be  an  act  of  moral  or  of  physical 
courage  P  Almost  any  one  would  call  it  moral  courage,  yet  here 
are  present  all  the  elements  the  presence  of  which  must  be 
relied  upon  to  prove  that  it  is  an  act  of  physical  courage  to  storm  a 
breach.  There  is  the  same  tumultuous  excitement,  the  same  fierce 
animosity,  the  same  fixing  of  the  mind  on  the  destruction  of  an 
antagonist  to  the  neglect  of  all  consequences  to  self,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  there  is  the  same 
brevity  in  the  act.  The  question  is  asked  and  the  determination 
is  taken  in  as  short  a  time,  and  with  as  short  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  or  hesitation,  as  is  afforded  by  the  rush  from  the 
trenches  to  the  wall. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  It  occasionally  happens  not  only 
that  tumultuous  excitement  is  present  where  bodily  risk  is 
absent,  but  that  imminent  bodily  risk  produces  no  excitement. 
If  a  regiment  were  ordered  to  storm  a  breach,  and  did  storm  it, 
the  probability  is,  that  every  man  in  the  line  would  approach  it 
with  different  feelings.  In  some — though  probably  their  number 
would  be  very  small — savage  and  frantic  excitement  would  over¬ 
power  every  other  feeling.  There  would  probably  be  a  few  who 
would  be  in  a  state  of  abject  terror,  and  who  would  advance  only 
under  the  stings  of  shame  and  conscience,  or  the  pressure  of 
discipline.  In  the  others,  these  and  many  other  feelings  would 
be  mixed  up  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  proportion.  Excite¬ 
ment,  fear,  a  sense  of  duty',  emulation,  ambition,  possibly  even 
curiosity,  would  all  have  their  places,  and  each  possibly  would 
in  its  turn  give  the  prevailing  colour  to  their  minds  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval  according  to  circumstances.  Under  these 
circumstances,  ought  the  storming  of  the  breach  to  be  described 
as  an  act  of  physical  courage  in  some,  of  moral  courage  in  others, 
and  of  a  mixture  of  physical  and  moral  courage  in  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  regiment!  It  would  perhaps  be  necessary  so  to 
describe  it  if  a  classification  so  very  inconvenient  and  so  unreason¬ 
able  had  to  be  maintained ;  but  the  real  conclusion  from  these  in¬ 
stances  is,  that  the  classification  itself  is  baseless,  and  proceeds  upon 
no  principle  at  all.  To  say  that  courage  is  either  moral  or  physical 
is  like  saying  that  professions  are  either  active  or  speculative — a 
remark  which  is  not  quite  unmeaning,  but  which  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  wide  of  its  mark  if  it  were  intended  to  show  what  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  professions,  and  what  is  the  principle  on 
which  they  ought  to  be  classified. 

If  any  one  wished  to  give  a  really  instructive  account  of 
courage,  or  of  any  other  moral  quality,  he  -would  have  to  take  the 
matter  up  in  a  manner  altogether  different.  A  few  hints  upon 
the  subject  may  be  given  here,  but  a  complete  examination  of  it 
is  impracticable.  The  most  general  notion  which  can  be  formed 
of  courage  is,  that  it  is  that  mental  quality  which  prompts  men 
to  do,  or  that  mental  habit  which  consists  in  doing,  that  which, 
for  any  reason,  they  have  determined  to  do,  notwithstanding  the 
certainty  or  the  probability  that  consequences  which  the  person 
acting  dislikes  or  wishes  to  avoid  will  be  incurred  in  doing  it. 
Hence,  courage  requires  three  things — a  course  of  conduct  deter¬ 
mined  on,  certain  or  probable  consequences  of  an  unwelcome 
kind,  and  perseverance  in  spite  of  them.  Much  might  be  said 
upon  each  of  these  three  heads  in  illustration  of  the  different 
forms  which  courage  may  assume,  and  by  way  of  comparison  of 
their  respective  importance,  their  frequency,  and  the  title  which 
they  convey  to  respect  and  approbation — each  of  which  considera¬ 
tions  is  independent  of  the  others,  for  it  may  well  be  that  the 
commonest  kind  of  courage  is  most  important,  and  that  the  rarest 
is  the  least  respectable.  But  this  is  an  immense  subject.  It  will 
be  sufficient  at  present  to  make  a  single  observation  upon  the 
second  branch  of  it. 

It  is  essential  to  courage  that  the  act  determined  on  should  be 
attended  by  certain  or  probable  consequences  of  an  unwelcome 
kind.  Now  there  are  two  senses  in  which  a  consequence  may  be 
unwelcome.  It  may  be  unwelcome  to  a  particular  person,  or  it  may 
be  unwelcome  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind  as  to  be 
generally  reputed  to  be  unwelcome,  without  specific  proof  that  it 
is  so  m  a  given  case.  Thus  it  might  give  A  exquisite  pain  to 
meet  B  m  the  street,  and  he  might  show  the  highest  courage  in 
running  the  risk  of  such  a  meeting ;  but  it  would  be  necessary 
to  show  that  this  was  so.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  would 
not  proie  that  any  danger  at  all  had  been  encountered.  On  the 
other  hand  the  bare  statement  that  A  had  voluntarily  risked  the 
loss  or  mutilation  o!  Ins  limbs  would  gain  for  him  the  reputation 
ot  having  done  a  brave  thing.  And  this  introduces  a  curious 
question  liow  iur  is  sensibility  an  clement  of  courage?  Some 


men  mind  physical  pain  much  more  than  others,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  ten  people  had  to  submit  to  the  same  surgical 
operation,  each  would  have  to  make  a  mental  effort  of  a  different 
degree  of  intensity  for  the  purpose.  Suppose  that  the  efforts 
were  expressed  by  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  up  to  10,  and  that,  all  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ordeal ;  would  No.  10  have  shown  ten  times  as  much 
courage  as  No.  r;  or  would  not  the  fact  that  he  had  ten  times  as 
great  a  dislike  to  pain  be  in  itself  a  deduction  from  his  courage? 
Suppose,  again,  that  the  first  eight  submitted  to  the  operation, 
and  that  the  two  last  did  not,  but  that  each  made  an  effort  to 
submit  equal  to  8  (the  necessary  efforts  in  their  cases  being  equal 
to  9  and  10  respectively),  would  they  have  shown  more  courage 
than  No.  7,  or  not?  or  would  they  have  shown  as  much  as  No.  8, 
who  did  submit  when  they  did  not?  Such  questions  resolve 
themselves  ultimately  into  the  question,  What  are  the  limits  of 
human  personality  ?  How  far  is  a  man  to  be  identified  with  his 
own  body,  and  how  far  can  its  defects  be  said  to  be  his  ?  The 
common  use  of  language  takes  no  notice  of  the  difficulty.  A  man 
with  vigorous  health,  strong  nerves,  and  great  indifference  to 
pain  is  called  brave ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  the  word 
is  improperly  used.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  language, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  mental  constitution,  is  thoroughly 
popular  and  unscientific ;  and  that,  though  it  furnishes  materials 
for  speculation,  it  can  never  furnish  either  moral  or  scientific 
conclusions. 


PARLIAM  ENTABY  PAINTING. 

ON  Wednesday,  August  15th,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  three 
votes — and  these  three  votes  in  succession — passed  the 
House,  and  passed  it  sub  silentio,  although  all  the  accredited 
bores  of  a  Supply  night  were  present,  and  apparently  exercising 
their  usual  vigilance  and  displaying  their  usual  proclivity  to 
blundering.  Mr.  Darby  Griffith  had  just  been  inquiring  what 
was  the  use  of  a  Government  office  especially  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  National  Debt.  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  chance  of  a 
pot  shot  at  a  Government  job,  was,  as  usual,  blazing  away  at 
every  vote  before  it  fairly  rose  from  the  official  cover.  At 
length  three  votes  passed  without  a  murmur.  They  were — • 

2,153 1.  for  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies; 

32,000 1.  for  Secret  Service  Money ; 

335,285?.  for  Stationery,  Printing,  and  Binding  for  tlie  two  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Of  course  a  momentary  torpor  sealed  the  eyes  of  the  sleepless 
dragon  of  Lambeth  when  the  Secret  Service  vote  passed ;  or 
else  it  was  at  that  nick  of  time  of  that  fatal  night  when,  as 
gossips  tell,  a  practical  jokester  on  the  Treasury  benches  had 
abstracted  Mr.  Williams’s  memorandum  of  all  the  objections 
he  meant  to  urge  to  all  the  coming  votes  on  the  paper. 
As  to  that  monstrous  sum  of  335,000?.  odd  for  printing,  it  is 
most  likely  that  very  shame  sealed  the  mouth  of  every  member 
present.  There  was  probably  not  one  who  had  not  contributed, 
by  moving  for  some  useless  Committee,  with  its  unreadable 
Report  aud  ponderous  evidence,  or  by  requiring,  at  the  public 
expense,  inexplicable  returns  and  useless  statistics,  to  swell  this 
disgraceful  tax  on  the  resources  of  the  country.  Very  shame  and 
universal  complicity  must  have  been  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Committee  passed  the  printer’s  bill  without  an  audit.  As  to  the 
vote  for  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  we  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  presently. 

Few  people  seem  to  remember,  that  besides  the  large  printing 
expenses  entailed  on  the  nation  in  the  shape  of  those  tons  of 
occasional  and  more  notorious  Blue  Books,  there  are  regular  per¬ 
manent  printing  expenses,  equally  ponderous  and  equally  useless, 
which  make  up  Mr.  Hansard’s  little  account.  Of  late  years  it 
has  become  the  practice  to  require  from  many  of  the  Government 
departments  an  annual  report.  More  especially,  whenever  Par¬ 
liament  in  its  wisdom  creates  a  new  department  or  a  new  office,  by 
way  of  justification  to  itself  for  the  job  it  commonly  requires 
an  annual  report  from  the  new  officer.  Annual  reports  are,  gene¬ 
rally,  whether  Charitable  Society  Deports,  Railway  Reports,  or 
even  the  French  Emperor’s  Report  on  the  Budget,  mere  moon¬ 
shine.  The  chief  value  of  Government  Reports  is,  speaking  from 
experience,  as  raw  material  for  newspaper  articles — very  raw 
material,  certainly  ;  yet  the  facts  are  often  valuable  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  and,  when  detached  from  the  coarse  conglomerate  of 
official  verbiage,  tautology,  and  bad  grammar,  they  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  a  really  useful  shape.  A  report  of 
five  hundred  pages,  when  reduced  to  a  column  and  a  half  of  neat 
newspaper  writing,  is  indeed  often  not  unpleasant  reading.  But  oh ! 
the  originals,  not  only  in  matter  but  in  manner!  Some  of  the  worst 
official  and  officious  offenders  in  this  line,  who  have  hitherto  had 
Government  print  and  paper  at  command,  have  had  a  check  put 
on  their  full  development  of  literary  power.  The  School  Inspectors, 
for  instance,  being  a  numerous  and  jealous  body,  wrote  against 
each  other,  and  there  was  an  annual  competition  which  could 
write  the  worst  and  the  most  useless  report.  Consequently, 
those  ingenious  gentlemen  have  been  informed  that  only  such 
parts  of  their  annual  reports  as  are  of  public  interest  will 
be  published.  The  Blue-books  from  the  Privy  Council  Office  are, 
therefore,  reduced  to  a  humble  and  useful  form.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  when  a  Government  report  comes  out,  we 
may  expect  the  least  quantity  of  facts  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  talk;  for  it  is  scarcely  in  human,  certainly  not  in  literary 
nature  to  be  chary  of  pen  and  ink  when  you  can  get  your  fine 
writing  printed  at  the  public  expense. 
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The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  great  tiling;  but  Government 
certainly  ought  to  exercise  an  effective  censorship  over  its  own 
publications.  When  Parliament,  in  creating  a  new  official, 
required  him  to  present  an  annual  report,  was  it  intended  that 
whatever  that  report  might  be — sense  or  nonsense,  fact  or  libel, 
a  folio  volume  or  a  sheet  of  letter-paper — it  should  be  printed 
at  the  public  expense?  The  practice  seems  to  be,  that  when  the 
annual  report  of  the  official  is  presented  to  Parliament,  it  is  at 
once  printed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now,  the  various  annual 
reports  presented  to  Parliament  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
rather  than  by  tens.  Every  one  of  thgm  is  printed.  Not  one 
in  a  hundred  is  ever  read  by  any  human  being ;  but  every 
one  is  printed.  Hence,  the  little  bill  of  333,000b  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  printing.  Now,  the  nation  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  these  annual  reporters.  Blessed  with  a  literary  taste  and  a 
fine  flux  of  words,  there  are  no  lengths  to  which  these  authors, 
anxious  to  show  off  their  powers  of  pen,  may  not  go.  Berkeley 
ascended  from  Tar  Water  to  an  analysis  of  the  Highest  Being, 
and  to  speculations  on  the  Pure  Ideas  of  Space  and  Time :  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Registrar-General  may  not  favour 
us,  at  the  public  expense,  with  his  views  on  ethnology,  phi¬ 
lology,  Shakspeare,  taste,  and  the  musical  glasses,  as  well  as  that 
“Essay  on  Religion  in  England,”  prefixed  to  the  last  Census 
Report,  which  lie  has  already  inflicted  on  the  British  public. 
We  are  thus  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  that  vast  army  of  officials 
whom  the  law  requires  to  present  annual  reports.  There  is  no 
nonsense  and  no  absurdity  which  they  may  not  write  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  nonsense  and  absurdity  they  embody  in  what  they  call  a 
report,  Parliament,  it  seems,  must  print  it.  To  be  sure,  the  good 
sense  of  most  officials  has  prevented — except  in  the  case  of  the 
School  Inspectors — any  flagrant  abuse  of  this  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing ;  but  we  think  we  can  produce  a  case  in  which  an  active 
Censor  of  the  Government  press  was,  and  indeed  is,  much  needed. 

One  of  the  three  votes  passed  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have 
referred  was  2000/.  odd  for  theexpenses  of  the  Registrar  of  Eriendly 
Societies.  The  vote  was  a  modest  one.  Friendly  Societies  are  ex¬ 
cellent  things,  and  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  is  a  most  useful  public  servant.  If  anybody  ever  looks  into 
Ms  annual  reports,  he  will  find  very  valuable  information  on  a 
particular  subject  given  in  a  condensed  and  modest  form,  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  the  same  time  the  results  of  much  industry  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  literary  research  and  statistical  informa¬ 
tion.  But  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  England  has  a 
Scotch  colleague;  and  the  parallel  officer  for  Scotland  is  Mr.  A. 
Carnegy  Ritchie,  who  we  find  enjoys  a  stipend  of  200 1.  per 
annum.  This  is  not  an  extravagant  sum  ;  but  Mr.  Ritchie  is 
resolved  to  give  Government  something,  and  something  very 
superfine,  for  its  money,  and  as  he  has  to  present  an  annual  re¬ 
port,  and  as  the  printing  is  paid  for  out  of  the  Estimates  (the 
335, oooh  which  we  have  spoken  of),  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  registrar, 
having  literary  powers,  prances  out  in  grand  style  in  his  annual 
reports.  As  probably  no  human  being,  ourselves  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  corrector  of  the  Government  press  excepted,  has  yet  read 
one  line  of  the  annual  reports  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
doing  that  gentleman  a  private  kindness  by  extracting  the  gems 
of  his  eloquence  from  their  native  marl,  as  we  shall  certainly  do 
some  public  service  by  showing  what  sort  of  stuff  is  presented 
to  Parliament  and  printed  at  the  public  expense. 

We  have  before  us  the  last  three  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  reports. 
That  presented  in  1858  is  a  comparatively  humble  affair.  It 
is  only  four  pages  long,  and  these  four  pages  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  local  facts.  Mr.  Ritchie  had  not  in  1838  thoroughly 
realized  all  his  literary  capacities  ;  the  only  passage  which  struck 
us  as  foreboding  the  Ritchie  of  i860  is  the  following  bit  of  fine 
writing,  which,  even  then,  showed  some  familiarity  with  Dr. 
Guthrie  and  Mr.  Gilfillan  : — 

The  Registrar  [Mr.  Ritchie  himself] . is  constantly  impressed  with 

the  conviction  that  Friendly  Societies  are  a  mighty  instrumentality  for  good, 
which,  like  the  soft  dew,  unobserved  it  may  be  by  those  who  are  clamorous 
for  a  short-lived  notoriety  with  which,  having  fretted  their  little  hour  on 
life’s  stage,  they  pass  away  without  leaving  a  moral  trace  behind,  permeates, 
and  percolates,  and  vivifies,  until  a  moral  light  and  beauty  gradually  over¬ 
spread  and  enlighten  the  masses  which,  erewhile,  unshapely  and  murky, 
threatened  to  burst  with  an  energy  active  only  to  destroy. 

And  very  pretty  writing,  too,  from  a  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  happy  skill  with 
which  genius  and  the  creative  mind  can  touch  the  dullest  and 
most  unpromising  of  subjects  with  the  wand  of  inspiration, 
and  make  even  the  stony  waste  of  statistics  glow  with  the  rosy 
light  of  poetic  fire.  We  express  ourselves  in  the  tongue  of 
Ritchie,  for  fine  writing  is  contagious.  Impunity  creates 
licence;  and  Mr.  Ritchie  having  in  1838  got  this  tall  talk 
printed  at  the  public  cost,  swept  his  lyre  in  1859  with  a  bolder 
finger,  though  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  purpureus  p annus  of 
1859  is  only  a  variation  of  that  of  1858.  His  store  of  metaphor 
and  simile  is  still  wishy-washy.  He  is  chronicling  the  formation 
of  Penny  Savings-banks : — 

The  “  Penny  Savings  Banks  Friendly  Societies”  foster  and  afford  the  means 
of  exerting  these  humanizing  and  elevating  feelings  from  very  early  life ;  they 
release  the  spirit  from  that  hardening  selfishness  which  the  necessary  contact 
with  an  ever-working  world  and  a  grinding  sense  of  powerless  poverty  are 
so  prone  to  engender.  As  the  tiny  silvery  thread  of  water  from  its  fount  in 
a  bleak  and  barren  moor  holds  on  its,  at  first,  infantile  and  all  but  unseen 
course,  yet  carrying  aloDg  with  it  the  narrowest  imaginable  border  of  fertility, 
decked  with  little  flowerets,  the  mountain  daisies  and  heatherbclls,  and  the 
innumerable  starry  posies  and  pinky  heaths  mantling  its  brink,  still  onward 
flows,  broadening  its  margin  and  fertilizing  its  vicinity,  until  gladdening 
meadows  rejoice  in  its  river-like  stream,  and  corn-clad  fields  and  happy 


hamlets  pour  out  their  joyous  population,  sustained  by  its  flowing  and  ever- 
fructifying  waters ;  so  the  “  Penny  Saving!  Bank,”  by  the  mites  invisible  to 
the  supercilious  eyes  and  unimaginable  by  the  proud  mind  of  a  financier  who, 
absorbed  with  the  idea  of  the  marvels  he  hopes  to  effect  by  the  millions  he 
will  pour  into  the  National  Treasury  by  the  taxation  of  a  nation’s  wealthy 
ones,  and  imposts  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  nation’s  mightiest  fleets 
and  innumerable  argosies,  litt  le  deems  that  by  the  virtue-saved  pennies,  there 
are  being  raised  up  ten  of  thousands  of  Virtue’s  self-denying  sons  and 
daughters,  who  will  ever  be  a  nation’s  truest  wealth,  and  its  most  enduring 
strength. 

After  this  burst  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Ritcbie  sinks  down  into 
prose  for  a  whole  page,  and  then  proceeds : — 

Having  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  very  interesting  work  by  Mr. 
Kenrick  on  “Roman  Sepulchral  Inscriptions,”  which  refers  to  a  class  of 
Friendly  Societies  which  existed  among  the  Romans,  &c. 

Mr.  Ritchie  then  gives  a  remarkably  curious  passage  from 
Mr.  Kenrick,  the  well-known  writer  on  classical  antiquities, 
which,  as  wc  thought,  did  great  credit  to  his  reading,  and,  by 
its  appositeness  to  the  subject,  stood  in  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  bis  twaddling  essay  upon  nothing  at  all.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  turned  for  another  purpose  to  the  Reports  of  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt,  the  English  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  and 
here,  set  out  in  full  in  Mr.  Pratt’s  Report  for  1838  was  the  whole 
identical  passage  from  Mr.  Kenrick,  which,  in  his  Report  for 
1859,  Mr.  Ritchie  simply  cribs,  and  appropriates  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  Mr.  Pratt  or  the  English  Report.  We  find 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  is  a  Scotch  advocate,  and,  let  us  add,  an  English 
conveyancer. 

But  it  is  in  his  last  Report  presented  to  Parliament,  and 
“ordered  to  be  printed,  19th  July,  i860,”  that  we  recognise 
Ritchie  in  all  his  strength.  He  comes  out  full  grown — full- 
grown  poet  and  full-grown  plagiarist.  He  gives  his  Pegasus 
free  rein,  and  he  treats  the  Eighth  Commandment  with  supreme 
contempt.  He  prigs  from  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  with  all  the  impunity 
of  successful  larceny,  and  he  pours  out  fine  writing  with  all  the 
impudence  of  Mr.  Bellow,  or  any  other  public  favourite.  This 
is  the  style  in  which  he  improves  the  occasion.  Mr.  Ritchie  is 
struck  with  the  excessive  death-rate  in  certain  trades : — 

Alas,  wliat  an  appalling  fact !  ■what  a  dreadful,  what  a  terrific  thought 
to  a  philanthropic  and  to  a  religious  mind,  that  in  order  to  minister  to  the 
incessantly  increasing  demands  on  human  industry,  the  lives  of  the  labourers 
should  be  so  recklessly  sacrificed !  Surely  the  feelings,  the  sympathies,  the 
most  earnest  sorrow-relieving  energies  of  the  wise  and  good  of  both  sexes 
should  be  stirred  to  their  very  depths,  to  be  up  and  doing,  that  plans  may  be 
devised,  of  all  kinds,  for  the  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  death  of  countless 
numbers  of  their  feliow-men,  -who  equally  with  themselves  are  the  heirs  of  an 
immortality  of  happiness  or  of  woo. 

We  have  already  seen  how  beautifully,  iu  two  previous 
Reports,  Mr.  Ritchie  touches  on  the  theme  that  we  are  not  to 
despise  the  day  of  small  things.  He  takes  up  his  parable  on 
this  subject  again  : — 

The  reporter  has  recently  certified  a  Society  of  a  very  interesting  kind, 
under  the  11th  section  of  the  Act  18  and  19  Viet.,  c.  63,  and  the  other 
sections  of  the  statute  referred  to  in  that  section.  Like  Female  Societies 
beginning  with  very  small  funds,  and  Children’s  Societies  commencing  with 
their  humble  pennies,  stirring  the  sneer  of  the  “worldly  wise”  at  what  they 
contemptuously  denominate  “  the  absurdity  of  such  trifling  doings,” 
but  which,  nevertheless,  have  been  blessed  as  the  means  of  supporting  in 
times  of  great  distress,  and  yet  preserving  the  independence  and  shielding 
the  delicate  feelings  of  many  deserving  females  honourably  toiling  for  an 
honest  subsistence,  and  supplying  the  means  of  a  most  useful  education  to 
the  children  of  many  respectable  parents  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  the 
education  of  their  children,  so  this  Society,  “The  Glasgow  United  Fleshers 
Society,”  instituted  in  1854,  on  the  simple  principle  of  “Waste  not,  want 
not,”  is  destined,  as  the  reporter  believes,  to  illustrate  the  power  of  “  littles  ’ 
in  a  remarkable  way. 

The  Society  of  the  Fleshers,  by  the  way,  contrived  to  combine 
philanthropy  and  economy,  making  to  themselves  friends  of  the 
unrighteous  Mammon,  in  a  fashion  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  canny  Scotch  mind,  when  they  established  this  Benefit  Club. 
They  resolved  to  devote  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  certain  refuse 
taken  out  of  their  tallow— “  1.  To  establish  a  friendly  society; 
2.  To  establish  a  school ;  3.  To  watch  over  the  market  trade ;  and 
4.  For  any  purpose  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  trade.” 
Mr.  Ritchie  is  in  ecstasies  with  the  Fleshers’  Society,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  approval  thus  : — 

It  may  now  fairly  he  considered  a  society  possessed  of  a  good  working  fund, 
calculated  to  do,  and  truly  having  already  done,  and  now  continuing  to  do,  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  giving  ease,  and  comfort  of  mind,  and  the  means  of 
education  to  many  who,  without  this  help — literally  the  produce  of  what  was 
called  “  refuse,”  or  waste”  and  considered  valueless — would  have  been  at 
present  destitute  and  miserable,  uneducated  and  uncared  for,  many  of  them, 
it  may  have  been,  outcast,  and  adding  to  the  luckless  number  of  the  “Arabs 
of  the  Streets.”  Another,  among  many  lessons,  not,  as  many  do,  to  despise 
the  power  of  “  littles.” 

What  if  the  little  rain  should  say, 

So  small  a  drop  as  I 

Can  ne’er  refresh  those  thirsty  fields, 

I’ll  tarry  in  the  sky? 

What  if  t  he  tiny  beam  of  light 
Should  in  its  fountain  stay, 

Because  its  very  feeble  ray 
Cannot  create  a  day  ? 

Docs  not  each  rain-  drop  help  to  form 
The  cool  refreshing  shower  ? 

And  every  ray  of  light  to  warm 
And  beautify  the  flower  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie  has  remarked  the  baleful  results  of  strikes,  and 
preaches  accordingly : — 

The  bland  and  humanizing  influences  of  Friendly  Societies  on  the  minds  of 
their  members  towards  each  other,  the  orderly  demeanour  and  conduct,  and 
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even  the  more  polished  and  gentler  courtesies  inculcated  and  enforced  by  the 
laws  and  rules  of  the  Societies  on  their  members  towards  each  other  during 
their  business  meetings  and  in  their  discussions  there,  must,  and  they  do  by 
the  very  force  of  habit,  engender  a  taste  for  kind  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  their  fellow-men,  and  they  soften  and  gradually  remove  those  asperities 
of  temper  and  doubtings  of  the  benevolent  feelings  of  others  towards  them, 
which  have  most  frequently  and  generally  been  the  enuses  of  those  heart¬ 
burnings  and  jealousies  between  the  employed  and  their  employers,  whence 
have  originated  those  “Trades  Unions”  which  have  so  often  calamitously 
endangered  the  welfare  of  both. 

Apropos  of  nothing  in  connexion  with  the  immediate  subject, 
which  was  the  annals  of  the  Scotch  societies  during  the  pastyear, 
the  Beport  concludes  with  a  long  and  very  interesting  account  of 
the  first  Friendly  Societies  instituted  in  London,  some  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  extracted  from  a  work,  certainly  not  very  common — 
Dr.  Hnghson’s  London  and  its  Neighbourhood.  The  passage 
commences,  “Louis  XIV.  of  France,”  and  ends  “  them  or  their 
descendants.”  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  and  one  for  which 
Mr.  Bitchie  can  doubtless  account,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  this 
very  passage  had  also  met  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt’s  eye,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Annual  Beport  for  1858,  page  15.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Bitchie’s  original  researches  in  1859-60  led  him  also  to  Dr.  Hugh- 
son’s  work;  but  the  literary  coincidence  is  curious,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  little  circumstance  that  Mr.  Bitchie  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  led  to  study  Kenrick  in  1859,  just  one  year  after  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt  had  quoted  him  in  print  in  1858.  After  this  account  of 
the  first  English  Friendly  Societies,  Mr. Bitchie  goes  on  to  mention 
the  extent  to  which  Friendly  Societies  have  been  established  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  a  very  elaborate  and  careful  enumeration 
he  tells  us  what  Mutual  Aid  Societies  have  been  founded  in 
France,  Belgium.  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Spain.  No 
doubt,  if  Mr.  Bitchie’s  Beport  ever  reached  Downing-street, 
he  would,  from  this  enumeration  alone,  have  established  the 
character  of  a  very  painstaking  public  officer.  The  fact  is,  that 
every  word  of  this  statistical  information  printed  by  the  Scotch 
Begistrar  in  1859  is  also  stolen  bodily  from  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt’s 
Beport  of  1857 — that  gentleman  having,  at  great  trouble,  collected 
all  this  information  from  our  diplomatic  representatives  at  every 
Court  in  Europe.  The  original  documents  are  preserved  in  the 
National  Debt  Office  in  London — it  is  for  Mr.  Bitchie  to  say 
whether  he  has  investigated  them.  There  is  in  this  Beport 
(Mr.  Bitchie’s,  presented  in  i860)  another  very  curious  passage 
on  the  origin  of  the  Conseils  des  Prud’hommes,  which  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  is  also  stolen. 

Now  we  must  say  this  is  a  very  bad  case.  It  is  not  much 
that  Mr.  Bitchie,  the  Begistrar,  is  a  prodigious  charlatan, 
and  the  inditer  of  as  arrant  trash  as  we  ever  read;  but  it  is 
much  that  we  should  have  to  pay  for  printing  all  the  non¬ 
sense  of  his  own  and  Dr.  Watts  which  he  chooses  to  write; 
and  it  is  still  worse  that  we  should  have  to  pay  for  all  the 
good  sense  which  he  thinks  proper  to  filch  without  acknow¬ 
ledgment  from  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  so  to  pay  twice  over  for 
printing  the  same  matter.  No  doubt  we  owe  a  good  deal 
to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  for  the  extracts  from  Kenrick  and  Dr. 
Hughson,  and  for  the  statistics,  so  laboriously  compiled,  of 
the  Continental  Friendly  Societies.  But  we  strongly  object  to 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  strong  meat  being  sent  up  cold  and  tasteless  in 
Mr.  Eitchie’s  hash.  We  strongly  object  to  paying  two  printers’ 
hills  for  the  very  same  materials;  and  if  this  is  a  specimen  of 
Beports  presented  to  Parliament,  we  must  say,  as  we  have  said 
before,  that  annual  reporters  such  as  Mr.  Bitchie  wrant  their 
literary  wings  clipping. 


THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT  IN  FRANCE. 

EY  the  declaration  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  became  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  French  constitution.  The  encroachments  upon  the  nation's 
privileges  which  marked  the  reign  of  the  First  Napoleon  were 
not  the  less  encroachments  because  France  was  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  complain  of  them.  When  the  Empire  fell,  it  fell 
partly  because  its  military  aggressions  had  rendered  it  formidable 
to  Europe,  and  partly  because  its  administrative  abuses  had 
rendered  it  intolerable  to  France.  At  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  broad  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  the  person 
was  once  more  reasserted,  and  seemed  to  he  guaranteed  in  its 
integrity  by  the  nature  of  the  political  change  that  then  took 
place.  When  the  press  is  free,  when  representative  govern¬ 
ment  is  established,  and  when  the  chief  of  the  State  is  responsible 
to  bis  people  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  respects  their  rights, 
there  is  little  probability  that  permanent  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  tiie  defects  in  the  machinery  of  the  law,  whatever 
they  may  be,  for  purposes  of  oppression  or  injustice.  If  the 
laws  are  bad,  they  can  be  altered — if  abused,  they  can  be 
avenged.  In  times  of  disorder,  when  the  ordinary  system  of 
administration  is  obviously  incompetent  to  deal  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  crisis,  it  has  frequently  been  the  practice  of  free 
countries  to  consent  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  their  Consti¬ 
tutional  privileges.  But  when  order  is  restored  the  nation 
returns  to  its  normal  condition  of  liberty.  The  Second  Empire, 
founded  in  the  midst  of  a  political  earthquake,  has  lasted  long 
enough  to  be  entitled  to  profess  itself  a  stable  and  permanent 
regime.  It  has  a  Constitution  and  a  Code  in  which  all  that  is 
new  assumes  to  be  but  a  formal  development  of  old  Bepublican 
doctrines.  By  the  Constitution  of  1852  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
like  religion,  morality,  and  the  rights  of  property  (all  of  which 
the  Second  Empire  13  so  admirably  qualified  to  take  under  its 


protection)  is  placed  for  ever  under  the  tutelary  care  of  the 
French  Senate.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  there  are  two  laws 
which  appear  to  infringe  upon  the  principles  enunciated  in  1789. 
The  first  is  the  Secret  Organique,  as  it  is  called,  promulgated 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  by  tlio  sole  authority  of  the  then 
President  of  the  Bepublic.  In  virtue  of  its  provisions  the  French 
press  has  ever  since  been  subjected  to  the  immediate  control  and 
supervision  of  the  French  Executive.  Many  of  the  first  juris¬ 
consults  of  France  hold  that  it  is,  in  spirit  if  not  in 
letter,  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  property,  as  it  em¬ 
powers  the  Executive,  if  need  be,  to  suppress  offending  journals, 
and  thereby  at  its  own  caprice  to  inflict  great  pecuniary  injury 
on  their  proprietors.  But  the  official  organs  of  the  Government, 
and  the  successive  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  have  consistently 
denied  that  the  decree  involves  any  such  violation,  and  as  no 
judicial  decision  has  hitherto  been  pronounced  upon  the  subject, 
we  are  compelled  to  consider  its  constitutional  merits  as  an  open 
question.  The  second  seeming  exception  to  the  theory  that  the 
present  French  Constitution  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  the 
old  Bepublic,  is  afforded  us  in  the  instance  of  the  Loi  de  Sureie 
Publique,  voted  shortly  after  the  conspiracy  of  January,  1858. 
This  law  permits  the  Executive  to  banish,  to  deport,  or  to  confine, 
without  trial,  certain  persons  who  have  rendered  themselves  sus¬ 
pect  or  culpable  in  manner  therein  mentioned,  or  wdio  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  have  been  condemned  by  special  tribunals  in 
times  of  civil  disturbance.  This  law,  however,  is  acknow  ledged 
on  all  sides  to  be  a  temporary  measure.  Its  duration  is  limited 
to  the  31st  of  March,  1865,  and  it  does  not  profess  to  be  anything 
but  an  exceptional  remedy,  devised  to  meet  an  exceptional  evil. 

It  is  not  to  exceptional  measures  of  the  kind  that  we  must 
look,  if  we  wish  to  discover  the  real  dangers  which  menace  the 
liberty  of  the  person  under  the  Imperial  regime.  We  shall 
find  that  they  all  reside  in  the  permanent  defects  and  omis¬ 
sions  of  the  Code  Napoleon  itself.  Upon  theory,  at  least, 
every  man  in  a  free  country  has  a  legitimate  claim  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  until  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence  against  society. 
Society,  however,  has  a  corresponding  claim  upon  the  individual. 
It  has  the  right  to  demand  that,  in  the  event  of  suspicion  arising 
against  him,  he  shall  be  ready  to  stand  his  trial  for  any  misde¬ 
meanor  or  crime  that  may  be  laid  to  his  charge.  A  guarantee  is 
naturallj  required  of  him  that  he  shall  be  forthcomingat  the  proper 
moment,  and  that  in  the  interim  he  shall  do  nothing  whereby 
the  investigation  of  bis  case  may  be  prejudiced  or  impeded. 
Where  the  suspected  man  is  in  a  position  to  give  an  adequate 
guarantee,  society  does  not  seek  to  detain  him  in  durance.  When, 
the  crime  is  so  gross,  and  the  penalty  which  would  follow  upon 
conviction  is  so  great,  that  no  pecuniary  guarantee  can  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  his  person  becomes  the  sole  guarantee  upon  which  justice 
can  rely.  The  same  is  necessarily  the  case  when  the  accused  is, 
from  his  position  or  circumstances,  unable  to  give  proper  security 
for  his  reappearance.  By  such  precautionary  measures,  society 
does  not  violate  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  deiention  of  the 
inculpated  individual  is  au  expedient  adopted  faute  de  mieux — 
in  default  of  other  security.  His  body  is  not  seized  for  purposes 
of  punishment;  it  is  seized  in  pledge. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  power  entrusted  to 
the  ministers  of  justice  should  be  hedged  round  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  abuse.  The  detained  person  has  aright, 
in  the  first  place,  to  require  that  his  trial  shall  lake  place  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible— in  other  words,  that  he  shall  not  be 
detained  an  hour  longer  than  is  absolutely  essential.  In  the 
second  place,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  that  he  shall  not  be 
detained  at  all  unless  he  is  incapacitated  by  bis  own  poverty,  or 
by  the  gravity  of  the  offence  imputed  to  him,  from  giving  the 
necessary  security  that  he  will  appear  to  answer  the  indictment. 
He  has  further  a  right  to  insist  that  lie  shall  only  be  arrested  in 
a  legal  way,  that  he  shall  know  for  what  he  is  arrested,  and 
that  the  officers  of  justice  shall  be  held  responsible  for  his 
detention.  If  they  exceed  their  powers,  he  may  fairly  ask  that 
they  should  be  amenable  to  punishment.  If  bis  detention  turns 
out  to  have  been  unnecessary  or  unjustifiable,  he  may  reasonably 
expect  redress  and  compensation.  An  examination  of  the  French 
law  bearing  upon  this  subject  will  prove  that  it  is  defective  as 
regards  these  several  points.  An  able  article,  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  contains  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  its  provisions  with  regard  to  criminal  procedure,  so  far 
as  they  touch  on  the  temporary  detention  of  individuals  either 
suspected  or  accused.  At  the  present  day  nothing  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  uninteresting  which  tends  to  show  the  unlimited  powers 
confided  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  its  agents  by  the 
established  laws  of  France. 

Theoretically,  the  French  code  has  taken  due  precautions  to 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to 
have  conferred  upon  one  class  of  magistrates  only — the  juges 
a' instruction — the  power  to  order  the  detention  of  the  accused. 
It  decrees  further  that  within  twenty -four  hours  after  his  arrest 
the  latter  shall  undergo  a  formal  examination.  He  is  to  be  in¬ 
formed  at  once  of  the  offence  with  which,  and  the  law  under 
which,  he  is  to  be  charged.  He  is  permitted,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  crime — or,  as  it  is  defined  by  French  law,  un  fa  t  qui  p  ut 
etre  puni  par  la  reclusion,  les  travaux  forces,  on  la  peine  de 
mart — to  recover  his  liberty  upon  bail.  But  the  magistrate,  in 
the  plenary  exercise  of  his  discretion,  may  refuse  to  take  bail. 
In  some  cases  he  is  forbidden  to  accept  it;  he  is  not  compelled 
to  accept  it  in  any.  Accordingly,  detention  in  custody  up  to 
the  appointed  lime  of  trial  is  the  rule,  to  which  exceptions  are 
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sufficiently  rare.  Out  of  53.541  cases  of  arrest,  in  the  year  1852, 
those  in  which  hail  was  offered  and  received  amounted  to  958. 
Part  of  the  inconvenience  of  being  suspected  now-a-days  in 
Prance  is,  that  the  chances  are  you  lose  your  liberty  until  the 
next  assize.  By  order  of  the  magistrate,  the  person  in  custody 
may  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement.  He  may  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  communicating  either  with  his  family  or  with  his 
legal  adviser.  The  jailer  may  refuse  to  produce  him,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  in  his  stead  the  order  of  the  magistrate  under  which  he 
acts.  In  this  respect,  the  character  of  the  offence  for  which  he 
is  to  be  tried  makes  not  the  slightest  difference.  The  solitary 
exception  to  the  above  rule  is  the  case  of  those  who  are  indicted 
for  contravention  of  the  regulations  of  police.  These  have  the 
right  to  retain  their  liberty  up  to  the  day  of  trial. 

There  are  three  different  warrants  in  virtue  of  which  a  French¬ 
man  may  be  summarily  arrested  —  the  mandat  d'amener,  the 
mandat  d'arrSt,  and  the  mandat  de  depot.  The  former  is  merely 
a  means  of  arresting  a  man  temporarily  until  he  can  be  examined 
by  the  magistrate.  The  second,  though  sufficient  to  authorise 
his  detention  until  trial,  requires  certain  preliminary  formalities 
which  on  the  whole  may  be  said  to  be  some  security  against  any 
very  extravagant  injustice.  But  the  third,  the  mandat  de  depGt, 
is  little  better  than  a  mere  lettre  de  cachet.  It  was  originally  a 
method  of  seizing  the  person  of  a  dangerous  offender,  and  placed, 
for  purposes  of  public  safety,  in  the  hands  of  certain  State  func¬ 
tionaries.  It  has  subsequently  been  entrusted  to  all  who  occupy 
the  position  of  a  juge  d' instruction.  No  preliminary  formalities 
are  requisite.  The  accused  may  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  accu¬ 
sation  laid  against  him,  and  of  the  law  under  which  it  is  laid.  He 
may  be  remanded  from  session  to  session  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
judicial  authorities.  There  is  nothing  to  secure  his  ever  being 
brought  to  trial  at  all.  A  man  may  thus,  upon  bare  suspicion,  be 
subjected  to  a  term  of  solitary  confinement  exceeding  that  which 
could  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  way  of  punishment  if  the  charge 
brought  against  him  were  ever  substantiated.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  this  formidable  discretionary  power  with  which  the  judge  is 
armed.  We  are  not  likely  to  learn  from  French  statistics  the 
real  number  or  the  real  character  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
employed.  Supposing  it  to  be  used  but  sparingly,  thanks  are 
due  to  the  temper  of  the  magistrate,  not  to  the  code  from  which 
he  derives  his  authority. 

Eac \\juge  d' instruction  is  appointed  for  a  year  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  from  among  the  ordinary  judges,  who  enjoy  neither  his  pri¬ 
vileges  nor  his  salary.  The  Procureur  Imperial  himself  is  not 
entitled  by  the  law  to  issue  the  formidable  mandat  de  depot.  In 
no  cases,  except  those  of  flagrant  misdemeanors,  can  he  order  an 
arrest  at  all.  Even  then  he  is  confined  to  the  employment  of 
the  mandat  d'amener,  which  obliges  him  to  transfer  the  accused 
without  delay  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  juge  d' instruction.  This 
milder  warrant  may  furthermore  be  signed  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions  by  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  police  commissioners,  &c., 
in  virtue  of  their  title  of  officers  of  judiciary  police.  But  there 
are  certain  functionaries  directly  dependent  upon  the  central 
Government,  whose  political  creatures  they  are,  to  whom  much 
more  unfettered  license  is  allowed.  These  are  the  prefects  of 
the  various  departments,  and  the  prefect  of  police  at  Paris.  The 
Procureur  Imperial,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  ordinary 
officers  of  judiciary  police,  has  no  control  over  them.  They  are 
responsible  only  to  their  political  superiors.  They  can  send  any¬ 
body  they  please  to  be  tried  before  the  legal  tribunals.  They 
can  arrest  w  hom  they  life  by  a  mandat  de  dep6l.  They  can  de¬ 
tain  him  in  custody  until  they  choose  to  put  him  on  his  trial. 
Under  this  system,  a  set  of  political  agents,  removable  at  will  by 
the  Government,  appointed  and  paid  to  represent  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  ignorant,  as  olten  happens,  of  all  law,  are  absolute  masters 
of  the  person  of  every  living  being  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France.  The  Procureur  Imperial,  who  holds  a  per¬ 
manent  post,  the  ordinary  police  authorities  who  hold  perma¬ 
nent  posts,  are  not  trusted  in  this  way.  The  mandat  de  depot  is 
a  weapon  only  confided  to  the  care  of  men,  like  the  prefect  or 
the  juge  d’  instruction,  whose  tenure  of  office  depends  upon  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Emperor. 

Let  us  see  what  redress  is  provided  by  the  French  code  for  those 
who  are  unjustly  detained  in  custody  by  an  arbitrary  or  illegal  act 
of  the  French  officials.  The  French  law  denounces  the  most 
awful  pe-iah  ies  against  certain  individuals  w  ho  arrest  or  detain 
their  fellow-citizens  without  proper  authority.  They  are  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  hard  labour  for  an  appropriate  term,  and  if  necessary 
for  life.  Unfortunately,  the  individuals  against  whom  these 
tremendous  threats  are  directed  are  wicked  individuals  in  private 
life  who  take  other  individuals  in  private  file  into  custody.  As 
it  is  not  a  general  custom  even  in  France  for  a  private  person  to 
sally  forth  and  capture  his  neighbours  right  and  left,  the  terrors 
of  the  law  in  question,  as  may  be  naturally  conceived,  are  not 
often  put  in  force.  "YVe  are  more  concerned  to  know  what  becomes 
of  an  official  functionary  who  abuses  his  powers  in  a  corresponding 
manner.  First  of  all,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  civic  degra¬ 
dation.  Secondly,  he  may  be  sued  for  damages  by  the  injured 
party.  But  there  is  an  off  clive  plea  behind  w  hich  he  may  invari¬ 
ably  shelter  himself.  He  is  permitted  to  allege  in  his  defence 
superior  orders.  For  all  practical  purposes,  before  a  magistrate 
can  be  brought  to  justice,  he  must  be  shown  to  have  been  guilty 
of  fraud  or  of  corruption.  For  offences  committed  against  the 
liberty  of  (he  person,  a  French  prefect  can  only  be  tried  by  per¬ 
mission  ol  the  Council  of  State.  A  Minister  who  arbitrarily 
deprives  a  citizen  of  his  liberty  exposes  himself,  it  is  true,  to  a 


sentence  of  banishment.  But  the  senatorial  commission,  whose 
business  it  is  to  denounce  him  to  the  Senate,  can  only  do  so  after 
he  has  treated  with  contumely  three  successive  summonses. 
All  prosecution  is  ipso  facto  quashed,  if  the  arrest,  however 
illegal,  can  be  justified  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  required  by 
the  interests  of  the  State. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  the  French 
law,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If  France 
were  free,  there  would  be  less  reason  to  apprehend  evil  conse¬ 
quences  from  its  laxity.  But  as  the  French  law  at  present 
stands,  it  is  a  formidable  engine  in  the  hands  of  despotism.  In 
England,  the  members  of  the  Executive  arc  but  the  Law’s  instru¬ 
ments — in  France,  the  Law  is  the  instrument  of  the  Executive. 
The  care,  indeed,  of  the  liberties  of  France  is  committed  to  the 
French  Senate.  But  by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  French 
functionaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  constitute  one 
great  hierarchy,  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  and  position  on 
their  chiefs.  The  watch-dogs  of  French  liberties  are  appointed 
and  fed  by  their  superior  officer,  the  wolf. 


THE  IRISH  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

nnHE  Committee  of  Peers,  to  whose  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
JL  salmon  of  the  North  we  have  recently  called  attention,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  most  convenient  and  apposite  precedent. 
The  very  evils  against  which  they  hope  to  provide  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  dealt  with  in  Ireland,  where,  until  twenty  years  ago,  the 
fisheries  were  deteriorating  still  more  rapidly  than  in  Scotland,  and 
wdiere  the  propriety  of  the  measures  adopted  is  now  put  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  steady  improvement  everywhere  observable.  Till 
the  year  1842,  the  Irish  fisheries  were  supposed  to  be  regulated 
by  26  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  many  of  them  conflicting,  and 
all  entirely  inoperative.  Private  interests  in  fishing  do  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  Ireland  to  any  considerable  extent,  and,  except  where  they 
did  prevail,  the  law  was  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter.  Some 
of  its  provisions,  moreover,  were  so  absurd  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  that  they  should  be  enforced.  One  old  Act,  for  instance, 
made  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  40?.  a-year  to  qualify 
him  to  catch  salmon  in  any  way,  and  another  inflicted  heavy 
penalties  on  anybody  who  allowed  his  pigs  to  wander  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  on  the  ground  that  they  devoured  the  salmon  fry  and 
spawn.  This  state  of  things  might  have  continued  but  for  a 
series  of  popular  outbreaks  which  rendered  some  legislative  in¬ 
terference  essential.  About  the  year  1820,  people  began  to  come 
from  Scotland  and  to  erect,  for  the  first  time,  stake-weirs  in  the 
estuaries  and  bag-nets  upon  the  coast.  The  proprietors  of  rivers, 
and  a  large  class  of  fishermen  who  made  a  living  by  exercising 
their  common  law  rights  in  public  waters,  soon  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  change.  In  the  Waterford  estuarjs  there  were 
about  2000  persons  employed  in  “  cott-net”  fishing,  and  the  Scotch 
stake-nets  almost  annihilated  the  salmon,  and  threw  these  men 
out  of  employment.  Irish  impetuosity  was  not  long  in  discovering 
the  appropriate  remedy.  The  Waterford  men  attacked  the 
“  Scotchies,”  and  broke  down  the  obnoxious  machines.  Several 
lives  were  lost  in  the  fray,  and  similar  risings  occurred  on  the 
Shannon,  in  Donegal,  and  about  Ballyshannon.  The  law  pro¬ 
nounced  the  weirs  illegal,  but  Scotch  cupidity  was  not  yet  van¬ 
quished.  Fresh  weirs  were  erected  from  time  to  time  in  the  place 
of  the  old  ones,  criminal  convictions  were  evaded  by  paupers  being 
the  nominal  proprietors,  and  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  till 
1842,  when  the  5  &  6  Vic.  put  the  matter  upon  a  sound  and  in¬ 
telligible  footing.  Stake-nets  and  weirs  were  then  legalized  under 
certain  restrictions  and  limitations,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that 
no  weir  should  be  erected  except  where  the  channel  at  low  water 
of  spring  tides  was  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide — that  no 
stake-weir  should  be  erected  beyond  low-water  mark — and  that 
no  weir  should  be  erected  within  a  mile  inland  from  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  nor  within  a  mile  to  seaward,  unless  the  river  was  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide.  As  to  public  waters,  proprietors  of 
adjoining  land,  having  a  lease  of  a  hundred  years  unexpired, 
were  permitted,  when  the  w  idth  of  the  water  was  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  to  set  up  stake  or  bag-nets,  but  the  stake-net 
is  allowed  to  extend  only  from  high  to  low  water  mark.  Various 
regulations  were  made  for  securing  a  weekly  open  time  for  the 
fish  to  pass  up.  In  the  case  of  stake-nets,  four  feet  must  be  left 
open  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  the  leaders  of  the  bag-nets 
have  to  be  removed,  unless  under  stress  of  weather,  for  the  same 
period.  The  commissioners  were  empowered,  under  the  Act, 
to  fix  the  close  time  for  each  river  ;  and  the  earliest  day  of  open¬ 
ing  is  now  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  earliest  day  for  closing 
the  12th  of  August.  Some  few  streams  have  been  allowed  not 
to  close  till  September,  but  the  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
the  earlier  time.  The  fishermen  of  the  Lee,  in  which  it  was 
imagined  that  there  were  always  salmon,  got  themselves  specially 
exempted  from  a  close  time,  but  soon  found  out  their  mistake; 
and  on  the  Shannon,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  request 
of  the  parties  interested,  the  dose  time  has  been  made  to  begin 
a  fortnight  earlier.  During  this  period  all  fixed  engines  of  every 
description  have  to  b  •  removed,  and  draught  nets  must  not  be 
found  even  in  the  river’s  vicinity. 

Another  very  useful  effect  of  the  Act  was  to  necessitate  the 
observance  of  the  tree  gap,  or  Queen’s  share,  in  the  case  of  weirs. 
This  consists  of  a  tenth  portion  of  the  stream  in  its  deepest  part. 
Mr.  F  fennel,  one  of  the  Irish  Fishery  Commissioners,  111  giving 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  dwells  emphatically  upon  its  im- 
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portance,  and  expresses  his  extreme  regret  that  the  Legislature 
■was  induced  to  exempt  some  particular  cases  from  the  necessity  of 
compliance  with  its  requirements  on  the  subject.  But  a  still 
more  effectual  remedy  has  been  frequently  applied,  both  to  weirs 
which  escape  the  statute  and  to  mill-dams  in  which  no  Queen’s 
share  could  be  left  without  ruining  the  mill.  In  either  instance 
a  contrivance  called  a  ladder  is  carried  over  the  offending  ob¬ 
stacle,  and  an  artificial  passage  for  the  fish  provided  without  any 
interference  with  the  current  of  the  stream.  Sometimes  this 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  natural  barriers,  over  which 
salmon  could  not  pass.  On  the  Ballisodare  River,  near  Sligo, 
there  were  fine  waters  completely  shut  in  by  great  waterfalls. 
The  right  of  fishing  them  was  granted  to  a  private  individual. 
Several  ladders  have  been  erected,  one  over  a  perpendicular 
cascade  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  results  of  the  experiment 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  Irish  Com¬ 
missioners  have  a  power  under  the  statute  of  ordering  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  these  ladders  at  their  own  discretion.  Another  provision 
enables  them  to  protect  streams  against  the  introduction  of  dele¬ 
terious  substances.  One  of  their  greatest  difficulties  here  was  the 
flax-water,  which  is  excessively  poisonous  to  fish,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  drained  off  from  a  manufactory  to  a  neighbouring  stream. 
The  flax  manufacture  is  so  important  a  matter,  especially  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  that  the  Commissioners  felt  scrupulous  about 
any  abrupt  interference  with  the  habits  of  the  trade;  but  Mr. 
Ffennel  observes  on  the  stupidity  of  throwing  away  so  much 
valuable  manure,  when  it  might  easily  be  absorbed  in  peat 
earth,  or  conducted  into  cesspools  ;  and  he  thinks  that  some 
more  stringent  legislative  provisions  on  the  subject  might  be 
adopted  with  benefit  no  less  to  the  manufacturing  than  to  the 
fishing  interest.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  there  was  a  still  more 
serious  difficulty  to  be  confronted.  A  plant  of  the  spurge  family 
grows  in  great  abundance  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  so  deadly 
a  poison,  that  two  or  three  bundles  thrown  into  the  stream  will 
poison  all  the  fish,  even  eels,  for  several  miles.  The  fish  so 
killed  are  not  unwholesome,  and  the  people  of  Kerry,  instructed 
originally  by  some  monkish  poacher,  had  handed  down  a  tradi¬ 
tional  habit  of  employing  this  wholesale  method  for  the  supply 
of  their  tables.  A  heavy  penalty,  however,  was  imposed  upon 
any  one  seen  taking  a  poisoned  fish  out  of  the  water;  and  as 
that  can  be  done  only  by  daylight,  the  vigilant  inspection  of 
water-bailiffs  and  policemen  has,  Mr.  Ffennel  thinks,  put  an  end 
to  the  practice  altogether. 

Several  strong  instances  are  adduced  of  the  happy  results 
attending  the  present  restrictions  of  bag  and  stake-nets.  On  the 
Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow,  the  fisheries  were  absolutely 
desti-oyed  ;  “  people  up  the  river  got  no  such  thing  for  years  as 
a  new  salmon,”  and  the  greatest  distress  was  occasioned  by 
numbers  of  fishermen  being  thrown  out  of  employment.  Since 
the  Act  the  fishings  have  everywhere  steadily  improved.  The 
people  up  the  stream  get  good  sport,  the  “  cott-net  ”  fishing  of 
the  lower  orders  has  completely  revived,  and  the  takes  of  fish  in 
estuaries  and  on  the  coast  are  larger  than  ever.  Mr.  Ffennel 
attributes  the  change  mainly  to  the  narrow  parts  of  the  estuaries 
being  kept  clear  of  fixed  nets ;  and,  indeed,  as  to  nets  in  general, 
he  says  distinctly  that  “  their  operation  is  to  keep  the  salmon  so 
much  out  to  sea  that  a  larger  and  more  steady  supply  would  be 
obtained  for  the  public  if  they  were  altogether  done  away  with.” 

Mr.  Ffennel’s  experience  enabled  him  to  give  the  Committee 
some  curious  evidence  as  to  the  habits  of  the  salmon.  Spawning 
begins  in  some  rivers  as  early  as  the  end  of  October,  in  others  in 
November,  but  it  goes  on  in  most  instances  principally  during 
December  and  January.  Most  fish  come  up  the  stream  just 
reviously  to  spawning,  hut  others  make  the  fresh  water  their 
a'oitation  all  through  the  summer,  and  from  the  spring  onwards 
make  the  greatest  efforts  to  push  their  way  up,  often  killing 
themselves  by  jumping  at  the  weirs  and  locks  which  stop  their 
course.  Mr.  Ffennel  says  that  he  has  watched  fish  come  up  in 
February  and  March,  and  not  spawn  till  the  Decemberfollowing, 
and  in  other  instances  salmon  enter  the  stream  in  December, 
remain  there  till  the  following  October,  and  then  spawn.  Their 
residence  in  fresh  water  soon  spoils  their  colour,  but  the  fish 
which  come  up  in  February  are  capital  eating  up  to  Midsummer, 
though  their  tendency  is  to  become  too  fat  and  soft.  The  exis¬ 
tence  of  these  fish  does  not,  however,  seem  to  Mr.  Ffennel  any 
reason  for  permitting  early  fishing,  as  it  would  involve  the  de¬ 
struction  of  many  fish  not  in  fine  condition,  and  a  wasteful  sacri¬ 
fice  of  unspawned  fish,  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  occasional 
luxury.  The  inducements  to  dishonesty  as  to  unsound  fish  have 
of  late  sadly  increased.  Tin  cases  of  salmon  are  made  up  for 
foreign  countries,  and  when  the  fish  is  mashed  up  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  good  cannot  be  distinguished  from  bad.  Two  years  ago, 
moreover,  the  French  duty  was  taken  off  salmon,  and  the  French 
do  not  appear  to  be  particular  as  to  quality.  Last  February  some 
spent  fish  or  kelts  were  found  in  possession  of  a  broker,  and 
the  man,  on  being  examined,  acknowledged  to  making  a  profit 
of  fivepence  or  sevenpenee  per  pound,  adding,  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  I  sent  them  to  John  Bull,  and  he  thought  them  damned 
good.  It  appeared,  however,  that  it  was  not  John  Bull,  but 
the  unfortunate  Parisians,  for  whom  this  unwholesome  repast 
was  ultimately  intended. 

I  lie  salmon  in  spawning  invariably  seek  for  shallow  beds  of 
coarse  gravel,  and  will  force  themselves  into  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  places  in  search  of  a  congenial  soil.  There  are  terrible 
battles  about  the  spawning  beds,  and  in  spring  many  males 
are  to  be  discovered  lying  dead,  covered  with  wounds,  the 


honourable  evidence  of  some  chivalrous  encounter.  On  the 
river  Suir,  at  the  Bridge  of  Cahir,  we  are  told  that  “a  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  were  looking  at  two  large  salmon  spawning. 
The  water  was  very  clear,  and  a  small  fellow  came  from  a  hole 
in  the  river  and  repeatedly  attacked  the  big  salmon ;  they  had  a 
great  conflict,  the  big  salmon  was  far  more  spent  than  he  was ; 
he  wanted  to  get  possession  of  the  female,  and  the  big 
fellow  fought  him  off.  At  last  the  small  fish  struck  the  big 
one  behind  the  gills  and  killed  him,  and  the  people  went 
down  and  picked  him  up.”  At  Schreeb  Bridge,  in  Conne¬ 
mara,  some  excellent  artificial  spawning-beds  have  been  made  by 
turning  the  stream  out  of  a  deep  peaty  channel,  over  a  bed  of 
gravel ;  and  at  Lord  Plunket’s  fishery  the  same  principle 
has  been  applied  with  the  greatest  success,  the  old  stream 
being  dammed  completely  up,  and  the  water  sent  along  a 
gravelly  slope.  This  fishery  was  originally  taken  at  a  low  price 
for  angling  purposes,  but  it  now  produces  annually  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds’  worth  of  fish,  in  addition  to^all  that  are  taken  with 
the  rod.  Mr.  Ffennel  thinks  that  it  is  to  this  sort  of  expedient 
that  proprietors  must  look  for  improvement  in  their  rivers.  It 
requires,  he  says,  a  good  supply  of  fish  to  stock  waters  satis¬ 
factorily.  Prolific  as  the  salmon  is,  sometimes  producing 
17,000  ova,  the  waste  is  proportionately  enormous.  Many  of 
the  ova  are  not  impregnated,  not  having  come  in  contact  with 
the  milt  of  the  male  at  the  right  moment.  Other  ova  are  insuf¬ 
ficiently  covered,  and  float  away  into  muddy  places.  Then,  every 
spawning-bed  is  a  favourite  resort  for  wild  ducks,  who  may  con¬ 
stantly  be  seen  at  the  proper  season,  with  their  heads  under  water, 
doing  full  justice  to  their  costly  repast.  The  fry,  moreover,  for 
three  or  four  weeks  after  birth,  carry  about  with  them  a  little 
red  bag,  which  is  a  signal  for  general  attack ;  and  even  the 
smallest  trout  join  in  the  universal  onslaught.  On  their  journey 
to  the  sea  fresh  dangers  await  them.  In  the  Bay  of  Killala, 
twenty-six  salmon-fry  were  taken  out  of  a  single  black-pollock, 
and  the  bull  trout,  though  not  as  numerous  as  other  and  less 
harmless  kinds,  are  excessively  voracious,  and  levy  a  heavy  con¬ 
tribution  as  the  little  creatures  are  making  their  downward 
passage.  Large  quantities  of  fry  are  also  destroyed  in  the  mill- 
dams ;  and  Mr.  Ffennel  says,  that  in  old  times  he  has  seen 
millions  of  them  detained  in  dry  weather  at  Ardfinnon,  on  the 
Suir,  unable  to  pass  the  weir,  and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a 
tribe  of  little  village  sportsmen,  who  were  pulling  them  out  at 
the  rate  of  250  dozen  a  day. 


HANGING  NO  MURDER. 

T  has  been  said  that  the  law  of  retaliation  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  morality.  In  express  terms  we  are  assured 
that  the  rule  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  has  been 
formally  abrogated  and  superseded.  But  it  may  be  reasonably 
argued  that  the  New  Law  was  directed  to  provide  rather  for  our 
private  relative  duties  than  for  any  public  action  of  the  State  or 
of  society  generally.  The  spirit  condemned  by  the  Founder  of  the 
Gospel  was  that  which  leads  man  in  his  private  and  single  capacity 
to  take  upon  himself  the  function  of  the  State  or  of  God.  We  are 
told  to  judge  not — that  is,  not  to  judge  on  our  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  but  this  leaves  the  province  of  law,  or  order,  or  social  rule 
— by  whatever  name  we  call  it — free.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  addressed  to  individual  man,  not  to  society  in  its  collective 
capacity.  Christianity  is  a  rule  of  private  life  and  of  personal  duties; 
it  does  not  prescribe  political  constitutions,  social  codes,  or  laws  of 
public  order  andsafeiy.  All  the  arguments,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Charles 
Phillips  and  his  school  against  punishment  by  death,  as  derived  from 
the  alleged  precepts  of  Christianity,  fall  to  the  ground.  Indeed, 
taking  the  broad  surface  facts  and  intimations  of  the  Bible,  the  lex 
taliunis  survives.  It  is  based  upon  a  great  natural  instinct; 
and  the  Old  Law  embodied  and  carried  it  out  into  the  most 
minute  details  of  public  convenience,  and  even  of  policy, 
because  the  Old  Law  was  a  theocracy.  It  prescribed  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  because  the  whole  system  of 
Divine  Government  announced  was  one  of  strict  justice.  We 
cannot  understand  Justice  as  apart  from  a  principle  of  retribu¬ 
tion.  “  I  will  repay” — I  will  make  all  things  equal — rewards 
and  punishments — blood  for  blood— strife  for  strife — wound  for 
wound- — money  for  money — price  for  price.  This  is  plain 
simple  justice — a  thing  intelligible  and  practical.  This  is, 
the  justification  of  war — of  going  to  law — of  redress.  The  op¬ 
ponents  upon  Scriptural  grounds  of  the  punishment  of  death 
are  reduced  to  this  alternative — that  they  must  either  give 
up  their  view  of  its  unlawfulness,  or  they  must  allow  that  the 
God  of  the  Old  Law  is  not  the  God  of  the  New.  For  the  whole 
of  the  first  Bible  is  based  upon  this  vindictive  theory  ;  and  in  so 
far  as  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  punishment  of  sinners,  and  even 
the  general  and  abstract  position  that  sin  iu  its  very  nature  entails 
upon  itself  punishment  even  in  the  present  state  .of  things — 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  morality  comes  into 
the  notion  of  religion,  and  especially  of  the  Christian  rel  gion — it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Gospel.  The  technical  term  “  forensic  justification,”  so  much 
prized  by  theologians,  and  the  view  which  has  prevailed,  since 
St.  Anselm’s  time,  of  atonement  by  blood,  must  at  any  rate  be 
abandoned  by  popular  schools  if  they  would  deprive  religion  of  a 
certain  vindictive  aspect. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  recal  people  to  first  principles  when,  on  the 
one  hand,  juries  will  not  convict,  as  in  a  recent  poisoning  case,  on 
tolerably  plain  evidence,  and  when,  on  the  other,  the  cr,me  of  one 
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of  the  greatest  criminals  that  ever  entered  the  Old  Bailey — Young- 
man — lias  for  once  silenced  the  mischievous  maundering  of  the 
anti-vindictive  theorists.  It  was  felt,  of  course,  to  be  a  hopeless 
business  to  attempt  to  attract  sympathy  for  that  bloodstained 
monster  who  murdered  his  betrothed  for  the  chance  of  a  hundred 
|  pounds,  and  threw  in  a  matricide  and  a  double  fratricide  for  the 
sake  of  screening  one  crime  by  committing  three  other  and  more 
atrocious  ones,  on  the  chance  of  its  being  supposed  that  the  very 
malignity  of  the  complex  series  of  murders  might  make  the  whole 
incredible  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  wholesale  and  gratuitous 
atrocity.  A  Dr.  Duncan,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  inevitable 
tradition  that  medical  testimony  offered  to  a  jury  must  be  either 
unintelligible  pedantry  or  revolting  nonsense,  attempted  to  give 
in  a  very  faltering  adhesion  to  the  “homicidal  monomania”  rubbish. 
This  gentleman  talked  his  talk,  we  believe,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  airing  two  long-tailed 
polysyllables,  as  well  as  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  Times,  which 
only  suggests  the  old  advice,  that  the  next  time  he  means  nothing 
he  had  better  say  nothing.  But,  with  this  exception,  no  voice 
was  raised  in  Youngman’s  behalf.  This  fact,  however,  may  have 
mischievous  consequences  if  it  comes  to  be  thought  that  hanging 
a  murderer  is  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  false  sentiment  which 
is  to  be  got  up  by  the  fanatic  or  the  fool  in  his  favour.  Neither — - 
as  it  is  not  every  day  that  we  get  hold  of  a  criminal  so  gigantic  as 
Youngman — must  we  yield  to  the  impression  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  is  to  depend  upon  a  monstrous  maximum,  or  a 
varying  standard  of  guilt.  The  punishment  of  death  can  never 
be  defended  except  upon  the  theory  of  vengeance.  Law  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  Divine  Arbiter,  and,  by  a  just  and  awful 
retaliation,  awards  blood  for  blood.  It  is  not  the  question 
whether  to  hang  him  is  the  best  or  the  worst  use  we  can 
make  of  a  murderer.  His  possible  repentance  is  no  con¬ 

sideration  for  us,  for,  if  this  argument  were  good  for  any¬ 
thing,  it  would  arraign  Supreme  Justice  whenever  any  man  died 
in  his  sins.  What  applies  to  Divine  Law  applies  to  Human  Law, 
because,  in  the  interests  of  society,  all  Human  Law  is  as  Divine 
Law  ;  and  it  is  no  more  a  reproach  to  the  one  to  cut  off  Young- 
man  because  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  and  because  he  might 
possibly  become  a  decent  person,  than  a  Borgia  dying  in  his  bed 
blaspheming  is  to  the  other.  Nor  should  the  punishment  of 
death,  as  a  public  right  and  duty,  be  defended  only  upon 
the  view  of  deterring  and  terrifying  possible  murderers. 
This  consideration,  though  useful  in  practice,  is  met  by  the 
plausible  but  irrelevant  argument  of  the  levity  of  the  crowds 
who  witness  an  execution.  Now,  as  there  is  probably  not  even 
one  contingent  murderer  among  a  hundred  thousand  people,  and 
as  we  do  not  know,  after  all,  who  in  the  mocking  and  brutal  crowd 
really  receives  a  salutary  hint  and  warning,  Mr.  Dickens’  famous 
and  shallow  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Unquestionably, 
whilst  man  is  human,  it  is  of  the  nature  o,f  humanity  to  be  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  spectacle  of  a  public  execution ;  and  the  jokes  and  i 
laughter  of  a  crowd  are  no  proof  at  all  that  ruffians  are  not  ter-  i 
rifled.  Youngman  but  represented  a  class — he  carried  out 
bravado  to  the  last.  It  was  a  point  of  honour,  if  such 
a  term  may  be  so  desecrated,  to  be  above — as  he  was 
in  fact  below — the  weakness  of  confession.  To  die  game  is 
the  felon’s  cordon,  bleu,  and  to  exhibit  utter  insensibility 
and  indifference,  real  or  feigned,  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  is  what 
young  scoundrelism  is  trained  to,  as  the  Spartan  boy  was  trained 
to  conceal  his  agonies.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because 
Youngman  died  the  hardened  ruffian  that  he  lived,  or  because 
the  spectators  at  Horsemonger-lane  cracked  jokes  and  nuts 
under  the  scaffold,  that  Caicraft’s  handiwork  did  not  tell  on 
the  spectators.  But  whether  it  told  or  not  is,  in  our  judgment, 
little  or  nothing  to  the  purpose;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prove  the  failure  of  an  execution  to  inspire  terror  into 
the  public  mind.  It  is  an  impudent  assumption  to  deny  its 
efficacy  by  way  of  example. 

There  is  a  lower  ground  on  which  the  punishment  of  death  may 
be  vindicated.  It  seems  as  though,  while  murder  is  on  the  increase 
among  us,  the  means  of  detecting  it  do  not  keep  pace  with  its  la¬ 
mentable  frequency.  Of  course  it  is  no  new  thing  that  murderers 
are  not  discovered.  Some  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  solitary 
widow-woman  of  the  name  of  Donatti,  living  near  Gray ’s-inn-lane, 
in  a  station  of  life  just  rising  above  the  mediocrity  of  mere  poverty, 
was  murdered — and,  as  it  appeared,  in  broad  daylight— under  cir¬ 
cumstances  not  a  little  resembling  those  connected  w  itli  the  murder 
of  the  widow  Emsley,  in  Grove-lane;  and  the  trail  of  the  crime 
was  never  hit  off  by  the  police.  The  murderer  of  a  prostitute  in 
the  Waterloo-road  was  never  discovered.  The  mutilated  corpse 
discovered  on  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge  remains  an  impe¬ 
netrable  mystery.  The  Hoad  murder  is  an  event  which  hitherto 
has  baffled  official  ingenuity,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
area  in  which  the  crime  must  have  been  committed  is  extremely 
narrow.  We  seem  to  want  a  person — the  respectable  Nadgett, 
or  such  as  the  character  in  Poe’s  tale — whose  function  should 
be  to  devote  his  life  to  piecing  together  the  little  indistinct  hints 
which  make  up  a  secret  and  a  mystery.  And  while  the  scent 
of  the  sleuth-hounds  of  the  law  is  certainly  not  brought  up  to 
greater  refinement  and  a  more  unerring  discrimination,  science 
gives  to  at  least  one  department  of  murder — that  by  poison — 
a  scientific  certainty  which,  coupled  with  the  novel  nature  of 
a  description  of  evidence  which  English  juries  are  as  yet  inca¬ 
pable  of  appreciating,  is  an  alarming  feature  of  the  times. 
Every  new  spaper  report  educates  the  inchoate  murderer.  He 
learns  not  only  to  avoid  his  predecessor’s  blunders,  but  to  profit 


by  his  nearness  to  impunity.  Railways  facilitate  the  escape  of  a 
criminal;  and  where  a  stranger  in  a  village  is  no  longer  a 
novelty',  the  fusion  of  society  gives  a  murderer  every  chance 
of  being  lost  in  a  crow’d.  A  day’s  start  of  the  lawr,  and  a  week’s 
secure  hiding,  arc  almost  within  any  murderer’s  power  when 
everybody  is  a  traveller;  and  the  detection  of  any  given  murder 
becomes  more  difficult  in  a  formidably  increasing  ratio  every 
hour  that  it  is  not  detected.  The  result  is,  that  we  have  more 
murders  and  more  difficulty  in  discovering  their  perpetrators. 
The  lesson  is,  that  when  we  have  caught  and  convicted  a 
murderer  we  should  make  sure  of  him. 


BLIND  PEOPLE. 

MONG  the  various  musical  entertainments  of  the  season 
that  has  lately  closed,  there  was  one,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which,  though  the  performers  were  principally  unknown  to  fame, 
and  the  programme  was  of  the  most  familiar  description,  pos¬ 
sessed  nevertheless  an  interest  of  its  own  of  no  mean  order,  for 
every  one  whose  sympathies  extend  beyond  the  narrow  range  of 
personal  gratification  to  the  attainment  of  really  useful  ends,  and 
the  alleviation  of  one  of  the  gravest  of  human  calamities.  A 
concert  of  blind  musicians  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  possess  but 
little  claim  to  notice  beyond  that  sort  of  curiosity  which  in¬ 
variably  attaches  to  a  new  effect,  and  which  is  useful  to  catch 
the  attention  of  a  blase  public,  and  to  stimulate  a  capricious 
good  nature  into  active  generosity.  But  the  performance  at  the 
Hanover-square  Booms  was  no  mere  ingenious  freak.  It  was 
the  studied  result  of  much  management,  foresight,  and  patience. 
For  years  past  several  gentlemen,  principally  in  connexion  with 
the  great  Institution  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  have  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  establish  in  this  country  a  more  extensive  means  of  utilizing 
the  musical  abilities  of  the  blind  than  it  was  formerly  the  fashion 
to  think  possible  or  expedient.  Blind  people  were,  in  old 
times,  never  instructed  in  any  other  instruments  than  the 
pianoforte  or  organ  —  first,  because  the  place  of  church- 
organist  offered  the  best  chance  of  a  livelihood,  and  next  from  a 
laudable  unwillingness  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  blind 
fiddlers  and  other  itinerant  musicians,  who,  in  their  financial 
calculations,  are  accustomed  to  rely  not  more  on  the  compassion 
of  society  than  on  the  not  unreasonable  aversion  with  which 
their  performances  are  generally  regarded.  It  was  thought 
that,  by  a  discriminating  selection  of  especially  promising  pupils, 
and  by  careful  training,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  organize 
abandofblind  performerswho  might  fairly  look  to  their  proficiency 
as  orchestral  performers  to  provide  them  with  a  decent  and  inde¬ 
pendent  maintenance.  With  this  object  in  view,  Mr.  Edmund 
0.  Johnson,  acting  by  the  desire  of  his  blind  friend  Viscount 
Cranborne,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  supporters  of 
the  scheme,  and  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  similarly  afflicted 
brethren  need  no  mention  in  these  pages,  visited  various  Conti¬ 
nental  institutions,  and  published,  some  years  ago,  an  account  of 
his  own  observations  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  of  the 
degree  of  success  which  had  attended  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in 
American  asylums.  In  Barcelona  he  found  a  blind  school  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  remains  of  an  unused  convent,  and  the  el&ues  of  the 
establishment,  thoroughly  Spanish  inthedignity  of  their  demeanour 
and  the  garlicky  fragrance  of  their  abode,  diligently  practising 
various  musical  instruments  in  the  small  cells  where  departed  friars 
had  formerly  slept  and  snored.  The  attendance  here  was  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  vaiied  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  pupils,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  amount  of  out-of-doors  attrac¬ 
tion.  Great  things  have  nevertheless  been  effected.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Johnson  heard  a  class  being  instructed  in  a  mass 
of  Palestrina — the  professor  giving  out  the  notes  to  the  more 
advanced  scholars,  and  singing  the  air  for  the  beginners. 
Flutes,  violins,  clarionets,  and  French  horns  were  all  hard 
at  work,  and  before  Mr.  Johnson  left,  the  task  was  almost 
perfected.  Afterwards  there  was  an  instrumental  concert,  in 
which  twenty -three  performers  took  part,  and  satisfactorily  attested 
the  zeal  of  their  instructors  by  tne  exquisite  precision  with  which 
they  executed  various  operatic  selections.  At  Hamburg,  the 
winter  vacation  was  duly  ushered  in  by  a  f  ete,  in  which  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  a  “grand  orchestre”  of  blind  players  formed  the  most 
attractive  feature.  At  Dresden  and  Berlin,  similar  systems  had 
been  pursued,  and  equally  satisfactory  results  obtained.  France 
was  not  behindhand  in  the  race.  At  Lille,  Mr.  Johnson  found 
that  the  fashionable  world  had  assembled  in  great  force,  and 
contentedly  devoted  a  long  afternoon  to  brilliant  fantasies  on  the 
flute  and  pianoforte,  and  to  concerted  pieces,  in  which  trombones, 
opheicleides,  and  ccrnets-a-piston  had  contributed  at  once  to  the 
harmony  and  splendour  of  the  occasion.  In  the  Institut  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles  at  Paris,  under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Gaudet, 
three  professors,  all  blind  men,  and  four  assistants  were 
employed  in  training  a  band  of  thirty-four  performers.  The 
instruction  was  in  the  first  instance  auricular,  but  the  scholars 
w  ere  taught  to  emboss  their  own  score  on  frames  contrived 
for  the  purpose,  and  so  to  secure  themselves  against  mistake 
of  ear  or  lapse  of  memory.  Mr.  Johnson  learned  from  the 
chef-d’orchestre  that  the  expense  of  such  a  band  was  such  as 
might  readily  be  provided  for,  and  that  four  years  were  reckoned 
a  long  enough  period  to  secure  the  necessary  proficiency.  The 
scheme  of  forming  a  brass  band  had  also  been  entertained,  but 
had  been  abandoned  on  the  ground  of  expense,  inconvenience  in 
practice,  and  the  pulmonary  delicacy  to  which  the  blind  are  fre¬ 
quently  liable. 
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f  Fortified  with  these  facts.  Lord  Cranborne  and  Mr.  Johnson 
set  vigorously  to  work,  and  the  troupe  of  instrumentalists 
which  excited  so  much  surprise  and  interest  at  the  Hanover- 
square  concert  was,  we  believe,  collected  and  trained  under  their 
personal  supervision.  They  may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  the 
result  of  their  exertions.  It  is  no  slight  thing  to  have  opened 
up  to  a  class  so  deserving  of  commiseration,  and  in  the  first 
instance  so  entirely  helpless,  an  avenue  to  an  interesting 
and  profitable  career.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
persons  afflicted  with  blindness  are  invariably,  or  even  gene¬ 
rally,  compensated  by  such  constitutional  cheerfulness  and  acti¬ 
vity  of  mind  as  can  prevent  the  isolation  and  despondency  natu¬ 
rally  attendant  on  so  terrible  a  privation.  Where  all  the  resources 
of  a  luxurious  home  are  lavished  upon  them,  or  where  proper 
means  for  their  instruction  are  cleverly  contrived  and  patiently 
carried  out,  as  in  the  various  blind  asylums,  this  happy  result  is, 
in  most  instances,  obtained.  But,  where  the  blind  man  is  left  to 
liis  own  resources,  or  where,  as  in  our  poor-houses,  there  is  no 
apparatus  for  meeting  the  peculiar  necessities  of  his  case,  he  too 
often  sinks  into  complete  gloom,  loses  more  and  more  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  concerns  of  life,  and  seems  every  day  less  capable  of 
being  raised  to  an  intelligent  and  vigorous  employment. 
A  terribly  large  proportion  of  the  blind  of  this  metropolis  are 
in  this  unfortunate  position.  There  are  in  London,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  elsewhere  informed  us,  nearly  5000  blind  persons.  Of  these, 
“  it  is  assumed,  on  good  authority,  that  100  are  in  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  400  subsist  upon  the  bounty  of  their  friends  ;  about 
1000  drag  on  a  poor  but  independent  existence  by  working  at  a 
trade  and  selling  a  few  baskets  and  matches,  or  by  playing  on 
some  musical  instrument  in  the  street  or  at  public-houses ; 
while  the  remainder  are  utterly  destitute,  just  saved  from  starva¬ 
tion  by  begging  from  door  to  door,  recipients  of  the  several  public 
charities  for  the  blind  in  London,  or  inmates  of  the  workhouse.” 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  any  remedial  measure  can 
do  more  than  curtail  the  sufferings  which  such  a  state  of  things 
seems  almost  necessarily  to  involve.  But  it  is  certain  that 
labour  or  money  can  hardly  be  more  worthily  spent  than  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  mechanism  which  successfully  grapples  with  the  most 
serious  evils  of  the  case,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  do  everything, 
is  undeniably  efficient  as  far  as  it  goes.  Anybody  who  cares  to 
inquire  may  speedily  convince  himself  of  the  immense  amount  of 
happiness  conferred  by  such  institutions  as  that  of  w  hich  Lord 
Cranborne  and  Mr.  Johnson  are  such  ardent  allies.  At  the  Blind 
School  in  St.  George’s-in-the-fields,  nearly  200  indigent  persons 
are  every  year  clothed,  fed,  instructed  in  music,  and  furnished 
with  a  handicraft  by  which  they  may  hope,  at  any  rate  partially, 
to  maintain  themselves.  At  the  London  Society  for  Teaching  the 
Blind  to  Bead,  fifty  people  receive  the  same  sort  of  advantages. 
Another  very  useful  Society — the  Society  for  Printing  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Books  for  the  Use  of  the  Blind — was  set  on  foot  by 
"Viscount  Cranborne,  and  is  devoted  to  popularizing  the  embossed 
text,  and  to  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  various  systems  of  short¬ 
hand  and  notation  now  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
a  uniform  standard.  Each  plan  has  its  own  adherents,  who  are 
unwilling  to  make  any  change,  but  there  certainly  seems  much 
force  in  the  argument  that  every  arbitrary  system  of  writing, 
however  expedient  at  first,  must  tend  to  foster  the  sentiment  of 
separation  and  peculiarity  to  which  the  blind  are  generally  so 
painfully  alive.  Besides  this,  to  a  person  suddenly  becoming 
blind,  and  so  driven  to  employ  the  embossed  type,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  a  serious  additional  difficulty  if,  besides  acquiring  a 
familiarity  with  the  shape  of  the  character,  he  had  to  be  instructed 
in  its  meaning;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Boman  cha¬ 
racter  is  gradually  making  way  against  the  opposition  to  which, 
in  some  quarters,  it  was  at  one  time  exposed.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  one  of  the  earliest  books  thus 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  blind,  and  that  the  imagination 
of  many  a  little  boy  will  hereafter  be  fired  by  dreams  of  desert 
islands,  wild  savages,  and  nautical  adventures  which,  to  his 
outward  eye,  must  remain  for  ever  a  forbidden  region. 

Another  Society,  founded  by  Miss  Gilbert,  for  “  the  promotion 
of  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind,”  has  contrived,  with  incon¬ 
siderable  funds,  to  offer  employment  and  sustenance  to  about 
ninety  persons  who  were  formerly  driven  to  beggary  or  the 
workhouses.  Here  there  is  an  important  industrial  establish¬ 
ment  ;  seventeen  trades  are  in  course  of  being  taught ;  a  museum 
ot  inventions  especially  concerning  their  own  interests  is  so 
arranged  as  to  he  perfectly  accessible  to  its  blind  frequenters ; 
and  a  lending  library  furnishes  the  sedulously  disposed  among 
them  with  a  goodly  supply  of  embossed  literature.  Other 
Societies  effect  a  less  pretentious,  but  not  less  useful  end. 
Blind  people  arc  supplied  with  work  at  their  homes,  guided 
about  the  streets,  and  relieved  at  moments  of  exceptional  distress. 
One  princely  bequest,  called  Day’s  Charity,  has  provided  a 
certain  number  of  aged  blind  with  small  life  pensions,  and 
these  are  the  fond  dream  of  almost  every  blind  man  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  Society  for  which  the  Blind  Musicians 
gave  their  performance — the  Annuity  Society  for  the  Blind — 
has  a  similar  aim.  Its  promoters  hope  “  by  small  annual  sums 
ot  money  to  rescue  the  industrious  blind  of  good  character 
from  actual  penury  and  from  the  workhouse.”  Poor  families, 
to  whom  the  support  of  a  blind  member  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  are  to  be  thus  relieved  from  a  burthen  which  now  often 
results  in  homelessness  or  destitution.  Lists  of  deserving 
-candidates  are  prepared  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  fraud  or 
waste.  All  means  that  ingenuity  and  foresight  can  devise  have 


been  taken  for  rendering  the  Society  generally  and  permanently 
efficient.  Every  one  must  wish  well  to  so  sensible  and  well- 
planned  a  contrivance  for  lightening  a  burthen  which  we  cannot 
altogether  remove.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  ascertained 
possibility  of  a  successful  concert  may  serve  to  encourage  both 
the  patrons  and  performers,  and  that  next  summer  w  e  may  have 
to  welcome  a  still  more  imposing  array  of  blind  musicians,  and 
to  congratulate  the  founders  and  the  committee— amongst  which 
we  find  the  names  of  Viscount  Cranborne,  William  Gaussen, 
the  Hon.  Henry  Walpole,  Lord  E.  Cecil,  Lord  Southesk,  Lord 
Baynliam,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Johnson— upon  ampler  funds,  more 
general  support,  and  a  more  extended  field  for  useful  exertion. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 
VJkTE  have  never  been  backward  in  recognising  the  value  and 
v  v  interest  of  the  heterogeneous  collections  of  the  Brompton 
Museum,  and  in  appreciating  the  energy  and  ability  of  its  officials. 
But  of  course  we  have  had  our  laugh,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
at  the  puffing  and  charlatanry  to  which  the  institution  has  bad 
recourse.  We  have  expressed  our  wonder  and  vexation  at  the 
hideous  structures  which  owe  their  birth  to  Captain  Fowke’s 
engineering  taste,  and  which  have  gained  for  the  Museum  the 
sobriquet  of  the  “  Brompton  Boilers.”  And,  above  all,  we  have 
protested  against  the  policy  of  moving  the  national  pictures  to  a 
gallery  so  far  distant  from  the  heart  of  London.  As  to  this, 
indeed,  all  our  vaticinations  have  been  fulfilled.  When  the 
pictures  of  the  British  school  were  removed  from  Marlborough 
House  to  South  .Kensington,  and  aggregated  to  the  Sheepshanks 
collection,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  hut  small  probability 
of  this  step  ever  being  retraced.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  never 
were  pictures  better  hung,  or  more  comfortably  seen,  than  in  the 
Brompton  Galleries.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  external 
appearance  or  the  substantial  solidity  of  Captain  Fowke’s  cor¬ 
rugated  iron  sheds,  no  one  w  ill  dispute  that  the  rooms  in  which 
the  Vernon  and  Sheepshanks  pictures  are  exhibited  are  admir¬ 
able  for  lighting  and  cleanness  and  convenience.  Added  to  which, 
the  arrangements  for  showing  the  galleries  by  gaslight  are  no 
less  a  novelty  tiian  they  are  a  complete  success,  and  a  most 
important  concession  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  public. 
Those  who  can  afford  time  and  omnibus  fare  to  go  to  Brompton 
— and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  returns  which  the  officers  of  the 
Museum  are  so  diligent  in  compiling,  these  holiday-makers  are 
to  be  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands — have  now  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  British  school  of 
painting,  such  as  was  foreshadowed  at  the  Manchester  Fine  Arts 
Exhibition.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  collection  will  be  again 
divided.  Meanwhile,  it  is  steadily  growing  in  extent  and  import¬ 
ance.  The  recent  addition  of  fifty  paintings,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Ellison,  of  Sudbroke  Holme,  Lincolnshire,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  her  late  husband,  has  further  enabled  the  authorities 
to  arrange  a  series  of  water-colour  pictures  which  will  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  complete  gallery  of  a  department  of  art  which  may 
almost  be  called  national. 

We  have  lately  noticed  the  Beport  of  Mr.  Hutt’s  Select  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  need  not  repeat  here  our  demand  for  a  better  classi¬ 
fication  and  a  weeding  of  the  general  contents  of  the  Museum. 
We  wish  now  only  to  speak  of  some  late  additions  to  a  porLion 
of  the  collection  in  which  we  take  a  special  interest. 

The  most  remarkable  department  of  the  Museum — not  to 
speak  now  of  the  modern  pictures  or  sculpture — is  undoubtedly 
the  Mediseval  and  Benaissance  Collection.  This  has  increased 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  good  judgment  has  generally  been 
shown  in  the  purchases  that  have  been  made.  Nowhere  can 
there  be  seen  a  finer  assemblage  of  majolica  and  ceramic  ware; 
of  enamelling  and  works  in  the  precious  metals;  of  carvings,  and 
illuminations,  and  embroideries,  of  details  and  furniture,  and, 
in  short,  of  works  of  every  kind  of  decorative  art,  than  has  been 
brought,  together  within  these  few  years  at  South  Kensington. 
The  value  of  the  collection,  moreover,  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  display,  from  time  to  time,  of  fine  specimens  lent  to  the 
Museum  for  exhibition  by  private  collectors.  Unusual  libe¬ 
rality  lias  been  shown  in  this  way  by  the  possessors  of  works  of 
art  and  of  vertu.  When  specimens  are  only  lent  for  study,  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  criticize  their  value  too  freely.  But 
when  they  are  bought  with  the  public  money,  it  is  a  duty  to  see 
whether  the  purchases  have  been  made  with  due  discretion.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  can  say  little  or  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  recent  purchases  made  in  Italy  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bobin- 
son,  the  Art  Superintendent,  to  which  the  daily  newspapers 
have  given  undeserved  publicity.  Most  readers  of  the  Times 
will  remember  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which  heralded  the 
acquisition  by  the  Museum  of  a  canturia,  or  singing-gallery, 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  It  afforded 
a  fine  opportunity  for  vilifying  the  monks  of  that  famous  convent, 
for  sneering  at  the  “  restoration”  which  was  in  progress  in  their 
historic  church,  for  abusing  their  architect,  but  above  all  for 
glorifying  the  English  official,  who,  being  on  the  spot,  rescued 
this  precious  work  of  art — not  without  a  suspicion  of  sharp 
practice — at  bis  own  pecuniary  risk  and  responsibility,  and 
brought  it  to  England,  where  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
immediately  sanctioned  the  step  and  reimbursed  the  sum  of  350 1. 
which  had  been  paid  for  it.  We  were  told  that  this  cantoria 
was  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Baccio  d’Agnolo,  executed  in 
Carrara  marble  about  1500,  and  that  its  removal  from  the  church 
was  an  act  of  unparalleled  stupidity  and  vandalism.  Of  course 
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the  majority  of  those  who  went  to  see  these  newly-acquired 
treasures  admired  as  they  were  bidden  to  admire  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  Great  is  the  value  of  a  name.  It  could  not  but  be  a 
mark  of  good  taste  to  appreciate  a  work  of  Baccio  d’Agnolo, 
even  though  one  had  never  heard  the  name  before.  But,  in 
reality,  this  singing  or  organ-gallery  is  a  most  worthless  affair  : 
and  350  shillings,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  its  transport  to 
England,  would  have  been  wasted  iu  its  purchase.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  huge  stone  balcony,  16  feet  long  and  7  feet  6  inches  high, 
supported  on  the  ugliest  of  brackets,  and  projecting  five  feet  from 
the  wall.  The  design  is  of  the  meanest  and  most  commonplace 
Eenaissance.  There  is  a  cornice  without  grace ;  and  there  are 
on  the  panels  some  flat,  spiritless  carvings,  and  some  unnaturally 
flowing  scrolls.  A  certain  historic  interest  attaches  to  this  monu¬ 
ment,  as  having  stood  for  three  centuries  in  one  of  the  sanctuaries 
of  art,  but  that  is  all.  Anything  more  ludicrous  than  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  cumbrous  and  inartistic  gallery  on  the  floor  of  a  small 
room  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  conceived.  Let  it  be  given  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  some  such  large  Eenaissance  church, 
where  it  can  be  used  to  support  an  organ  at  a  great  height  from 
the  floor,  and  it  will  then  pass  muster.  But  it  can  do  no  earthly 
good  in  fhe  South  Kensington  Museum.  We  should  be  very 
sorry  if  John  Doe  and  Eichard  Eoe  could  not  design  or  carve  a 
better  cantoria  any  day  than  this  dull  work  of  Baccio  d’Aguolo. 
“Amongst  other  injudicious  proceedings,”  says  Mr.  Eobinson, 
with  some  flippancy,  “  the  wealthy  confraternity  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  having  determined  to  renovate  their  celebrated  church, 
decided  to  do  away  with  the  ancient  cantoria,  and  to  erect  another 
in  its  stead,  designed  in  the  style  of  the  edifice  itself,  which  is  of 
the  thirteenth  or  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.”  We 
may  observe  that  the  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  fine 
Dominican  church,  1278,  is  well  known;  and,  without  justifying 
any  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  clearance  of  all  the  incongruities 
which  five  centuries  may  have  encrusted  upon  its  severe  Italian- 
Gothic  shell,  we  may  well  pause  before  we  condemn  the  convent 
for  wishing  to  restore  it.  Eestoration  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
perilous  process,  but  Mr.  Eobiuson’s  principle  would  have  pre¬ 
served  intact  the  choir  of  Ely  Cathedral  as  it  was  left  by  Wyatt. 
If  Baccio  d’Agnolo’s  cantoria  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the 
modern  Florentine  architect  has  lately  removed,  we  think  that, 
upon  the  whole,  we  would  rather  err  with  him  than  be  right 
in  company  with  the  Art  Superintendent  of  Brompton. 

It  is  a  perverse  thing  that  so  much  has  been  said  about  this 
singing  gallery,  for  most  of  the  other  acquisitions  made  by  Mr. 
Eobinson  in  the  same  Italian  journey  are  real  treasures  of  art. 
We  may  except,  indeed,  the  “Lavabo,”  or  fountain,  which  is 
asserted  to  be  the  work  of  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano  and  Jacopo 
Sansovino.  This  is  poor  in  composition  and  much  perished  and 
defaced,  while  some  of  the  detail  is  nasty  and  indecent.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  altar-piece  and  a  tabernacle  from  Fiesole,  by 
Andrea  Ferucci,  circa  1490,  are  truly  excellent  in  execution  and 
ornamentation.  Here,  too,  the  architecture  and  composition  are 
debased,  but  the  carving  is  first-rate — delicate,  and  yet  vigorous 
and  masterly  in  treatment.  Of  the  numerous  works  described 
in  the  special  catalogue  of  these  Italian  acquisitions  many  are 
still  in  their  packing  cases.  It  is  only  a  few  that  are  as  yet 
exhibited.  Among  these  are  four  angle  piers  of  a  marble  pulpit 
from  a  church  near  Pisa.  We  see  no  ground  whatever  for 
assigning  these  to  Nicolo  or  Giovanni  Pisano.  They  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  work  of  some  later  and  inferior  artist.  It  is  simple 
nonsense  to  point  out  in  these  carvings,  as  the  catalogue  does, 
“the  partial  revival  of  the  antique  classical  style,  consequent  on 
the  study  of  the  antique  monuments  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa.”  An  alto-relievo  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels, 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole  (1470),  if  rightly  credited  to  that  artist,  was 
no  doubt  worth  buying  for  40 1.  But  why  the  Marchese  Alber- 
gotti  of  Arezzo  should  have  sold  so  precious  an  heir-loom  for  so 
insignificant  a  sum  is  a  puzzle.  This  work  is  not  yet  exhibited. 
The  life-sized  marble  statue  of  Jason,  from  the  Palazzo  Strozzi 
at  Florence,  “  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  or  one  of  his  earlier 
scholars,”  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  work.  It  would 
have  been  better,  however,  to  have  assigned  it  at  once  to  a  pupil 
of  the  great  Florentine.  Passing  over  a  number  of  purchases, 
Borne  of  which  are  not  to  be  found,  while  others  are  lying  in 
fragments  not  yet  put  together,  we  come  to  some  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  Luca  della  Eobbia  ware.  In  particular  the  enormous  cir¬ 
cular  relievo,  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  bought  from  a  villa  near 
Florence  for  90 L,  is  worthy  of  all  admiration.  This  medallion  was 
inserted  in  the  exterior  face  of  a  campanile  at  a  great  height  from 
the  ground;  and  though  it  has  been  exposed  for  350  years,  its 
colours  are  as  fresh  now  as  they  were  when  this  huge  piece  of 
pottery  first  left  the  oven.  The  subject  is  a  coat  of  arms,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  bold  border  of  fruit  and  flowers,  most  grandly 
designed  and  coloured.  This  work  ought  to  give  an  inspiration 
to  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  to  open  a  new  era  among  us 
of  external  polychromatic  decoration.  We  know  no  place  w  here 
the  Della  Eobbia  ware  can  be  so  well  studied  as  at  South 
Kensington.  The  Museum  already  possessed  some  excellent 
specimens,  and  these  newr  purchases  are  a  most  w  orthy  addition. 
A  small  late  Tabernacle  (No.  15)  of  this  manufacture  shows  great 
beauty  of  design  in  the  fruit  with  w  hich  it  is  ornamented,  but  the 
architecture  is  debased  and  the  figures  are  coarse.  It  seems  like 
a  tax  upon  our  credulity  to  be  assured  that  a  statue  of  Venus  111 
gesso  duro,  “  a  beautiful  cast,  or  replica,  of  the  bronze  statue  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Ulfizj  in 
Florence;  executed,  without  doubt,  by  the  artist  himself,”  was 


bought  for  15/.  This  work,  also,  was  not  exhibited  when  we 
last  visited  the  Museum;  and  an  attendant  in  the  neighbouring 
room,  who  seemed  the  reverse  of  intelligent,  could  give  us  no 
information  about  it.  The  public  has  some  claim  to  be  told  the 
grounds  for  such  a  positive  assertion  as  this.  This  trifling  sum, 
at  least,  will  not  be  grudged  by  the  nation  to  Mr.  Eobinson. 
It  is  tantalizing  to  buy  and  read  the  catalogue  of  such  works 
of  art  as  these,  and  not  to  be  able  to  see  them.  We  suppose 
that  the  late  appeal  for  more  funds  was  grounded  on  the  necessity 
of  providing  room  for  the  display  of  these  new  purchases.  If 
so,  the  Department  has  acted  with  some  astuteness  in  thus 
titillating  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN  PICTURES  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY* 

N  the  construction  of  every  book,  as  in  the  construction  of 
everything  else,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  stuff  cut  to 
waste.  Numbers  of  curious  facts  and  interesting  pictures, 
collected  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  great  labour,  have  to  be  rejected 
at  the  last  moment  because  they  do  not  fit  into  the  plan.  With 
a  fond  paternity  of  feeling  with  which  every  author  will  sym¬ 
pathize,  Dr  Eeinhold  Pauli  has  resolved  that  a  place  shall  yet; 
be  found  for  the  slighted  children  of  his  laborious  studies.  We 
have  all  of  us  enjoyed  his  History  of  England— thoroughly  sub¬ 
stantial  food,  satisfying  to  the  lustiest  appetite ;  but,  after  all  that 
mass  of  learning  and  thought  is  disposed  of,  the  author  contrives 
to  give  us  of  the  fragments  that  remain  a  very  respectable  meal,  in 
the  shape  of  a  volume  of  Essays.  They  are  delineations  of 
various  features  of  mediaeval  life  which  have  been  brought 
strongly  before  him  while  studying  for  his  greater  work,  but  for 
which  the  narrative  structure  of  a  history  w'ould  hardly  allow  a 
place.  They  range  over  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  from  the 
origin  of  Parliaments  to  Chaucer’s  poetry,  or  the  aspect  of  me- 
diteval  London.  They  are  told  with  all  Dr.  Pauli’s  grace  of 
style  and  vigour  of  expression,  and  also  with  all  that  characteristic 
partiality  for  England  which  makes  them  very  grateful  reading 
to  the  English  student.  He  is  generally  more  happy  in  narrative 
or  description  than  in  analysis,  though,  as  with  most  of  his 
countrymen,  his  taste  rather  leads  him  to  the  latter.  Of  the 
analytical  essays,  the  best  is  unquestionably  the  one  that 
contains  an  account  of  that  succession  of  religious  revivals 
which  terminated  with  the  Deformation.  It  is,  however,  in  such 
descriptions  as  that  of  mediaeval  London,  or  in  sketches  of 
character  like  that  of  Duke  Humphrey,  that  his  style  has  its 
fairest  play  and  its  real  merits  are  displayed.  But  he  is  an  his¬ 
torian  with  a  strong  interest  in  the  present  which  glimmers 
through  all  his  pictures  of  the  past.  He  is  a  warm  favourer  of 
the  alliance  that  is  growing  up  between  Germany  and  England, 
and  works  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  are  linking  them  together. 
He  seeks  to  discover  the  sanction  of  something  like  a  tradition 
for  the  friendship  which  political  necessities  arc  dictating  ;  and 
pleases  himself,  therefore,  with  recurring  to  such  matters 
as  the  white  horse,  the  device  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  which  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  arms  of  Brunswick  and  of  Kent,  and  any 
other  similar  indications  of  ancient  affinity  he  can  trace.  But  he 
is  nearly  as  much  embarrassed  by  his  task  as  the  Heralds’ 
College  when  they  are  requested  by  some  self-made  millionaire 
to  find  out  an  ancestor  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  The 
materials  are  distressingly  scanty  for  an  historian  w  ho  wishes 
to  find  a  mediaeval  precedent  for  an  alliance  between  England  and 
Germany — let  alone  Prussia,  which  then  was  only  doubtfully 
in  existence.  Ever  since,  under  Louis  XIV.,  the  aggressive 
temper  of  France  threatened  a  project  of  universal  conquest, 
the  tw'o  nations,  the  subjects  of  a  common  peril,  have  natu¬ 
rally  clung  together.  But,  before  that  time,  there  were 
neither  common  nor  conflicting  interests  to  bring  them  into 
contact.  Near  neighbourhood,  it  is  true,  brought  us  often  into 
intercourse  with  the  Low  Countries,  but  they  owed  an  alle¬ 
giance  so  purely  nominal  to  the  Empire  that  they  took,  for  the 
most  part,  an  independent  course,  and  were  neither  guided  nor 
affected  by  the  policy  of  Charlemagne’s  successors.  With  the 
other  and  heartier  members  of  that  unwieldy  mass  trade  was  our 
solitary  link;  and,  iu  those  days,  the  requirements  of  trade  had 
but  a  weak  influence  on  the  policy  of  Courts.  Clashing  dynastic 
claims,  which  were  the  principal  ties  of  mutual  interest  betw  een 
feudal  nations,  never  brought  into  one  and  the  same  page  the 
histories  of  Germany  and  England. 

Still,  though  they  were  scanty,  some  traces  are  to  be  found  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  Courts.  One  English  Prince  obtained 
a  titular  possession  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  two  English 
Princesses  secured  Imperial  husbands.  Eichard  of  Cornwall’s 
costly  and  fruitless  ambition  has  left  no  other  vestige  on  the 
history  of  Germany  than  a  name  to  mark  a  period  of  confusion ; 
but  there  is  a  more  enduring  monument  in  England  of  his 
aspirations,  for  he  took  the  opportunity  to  introduce  from  the 
Harlz  Mountains  miners  to  work  his  Cornish  minerals.  The  next 
reign  witnessed  probably  the  most  serious  attempt  at  a  connexion 
bet"  ecn  the  two  Courts  that  was  ever  made  till  long  after  the 
middle  ages  had  passed  away.  The  second  son  of  ltodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  destined  by  him  for  his  successor  on  the  Imperial 
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throne,  was  not  only  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  | 
but  actually  started  on  the  journey  to  take  possession  of  his 
bride.  Unluckily,  Princes  travelled  in  those  ages  in  boats  almost  j 
as  unsafe  as  those  which  young  gentlemen  use  in  our  own  day, 
for  it  is  recorded  that  the  youthful  bridegroom,  travelling  down 
the  Rhine,  ran  against  the  bough  of  an  overhanging  tree  in  a 
fog,  and  was  upset  and  drowned.  From  this  time  till  the  Refor¬ 
mation  the  two  nations  travelled  each  upon  its  own  way,  taking 
little  heed  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  other.  Edward  III.  paid  a 
visit  of  great  state  to  Louis  the  Bavarian,  at  Coblentz,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  nominal  alliance,  but  it  was  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as 
signed,  and  never  produced  any  practical  effect.  Henry  IV.,  as 
a  young  man,  made  an  excursion  among  the  crusading  Teutonic 
knights  in  the  Baltic;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  more  because 
they  were  crusaders  than  because  they  were  Teutons  that  he 
wished  to  know  them.  A  zeal  for  at  least  the  appearance  of 
orthodoxy,  rather  than  any  view  of  national  interest,  seems  to 
have  been  also  the  chief  motive  of  Henry  V.  in  receiving  and 
entertaining  with  so  much  honour  the  adventurous  Emperor 
Sigismund.  But,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  greetings,  neither 
nation  took  much  interest  in  the  other’s  proceedings,  or  was  at 
much  pains  to  recognise  the  kinship.  Indeed,  in  England,  a 
Teutonic  ancestiy  was  very  far  from  being  a  coveted  distinction 
at  that  time. 

But  Dr.  Pauli  thinks  he  has  discovered  one  exception  to  the 
mutual  indifference  with  which  the  relationship  now  so  much 
prized  was  regarded.  England  was  the  stoutest  of  all  possible 
protectionists  ;  but  yet  the  Hanse  Towns  were  allowed  to  trade 
on  peculiarly  liberal  conditions.  They  received,  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Ethelred  the  Second,  the  privilege  of  trading  on 
equal  terms  with  native  merchants,  and  they  were  subsequently 
allowed — no  other  aliens  being  permitted  to  hold  land — to 
found  and  retain  a  factory  at  the  Steelyard  in  London, 
which  they  possessed  till  within  the  last  seven  years.  The 
Hanse  Towns  were  far  from  reciprocating  this  policy.  They 
did  their  best  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  Baltic  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  many  quarrels  and  much  bloodshed  were  caused 
by  their  jealousy.  In  spite  of  this  want  of  reciprocity— 
possibly  in  consequence  of  it — the  Hanse  Towns  for  more 
than  a  century  almost  monopolized  the  English  trade.  They 
always  seem  to  have  excelled  the  native  English  merchant  in 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  their  vast  connexions,  stretching 
from  Novgorod  to  Lisbon,  gave  them  an  advantage  against 
which  it  was  hopeless  for  him  to  compete.  But  though  the 
Hanse  Towns  had  no  trouble  in  dealing  with  their  English  rivals, 
the  footing  which  the  Italian  cities  had  established  in  English 
trade,  and  of  which  Lombard-street  still  preserves  the  memory, 
presented  a  more  formidable  competition.  It  is  rather  curious 
that  it  was  the  commencement  of  England’s  long  hostility  to 
France  in  Edward  the  Third’s  reign,  which  first  brought  the 
Italian  influence  to  the  ground,  though  the  rationale  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  is  not  very  easy  to  explain.  On  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Crecy  many  Genoese  and  Florentine  houses  in  London  broke; 
while,  on  the  contrarj%  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  Han¬ 
seatic  trade.  From  this  time  forward  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
latter  was  undisputed. 

Dr.  Pauli  notices  one  result  of  this  early  inferiority  in  English 
merchants  which  is  very  suggestive.  London  was  never  able  to 
assume  that  independent  attitude  towards  the  English  Crown 
which  so  many  towns  of  less  size  and  wealth,  both  in  Germany 
and  Flanders,  maintained  towards  the  Empire.  It  was  not  for 
want  of  the  inclination.  London  surrounded  her  chief  magistrate 
with  all  the  insignia  and  state  of  petty  royalty,  endowed  him 
with  princely  revenues,  and  gave  him  a  factitious  eminence  which 
in  the  Continental  mind  has  not  evaporated  to  this  day.  The 
opposition  to  the  Court  always  found  its  great  fulcrum  in  the 
City,  and  the  privileges  of  the  City  were  always  the  great 
stumbling-block  of  the  Court.  But  in  the  earlier  ages,  when 
Constitutional  rights  had  not  yet  solidified,  and  might  have  been 
ermanently  fixed  in  any  form  in  which  they  could  have  then 
een  moulded,  the  merchants  of  London  were  too  weak  to  set 
up  an  independent  government,  and  therefore  it  never  attained 
to  the  position  of  Nuremberg  or  Ghent.  Dr.  Pauli  no  doubt 
has  before  his  mind,  as  every  patriotic  German  must  have,  the 
“  particularismus” — the  comminuted  political  condition — which  is 
just  now  so  noxious  to  his  country ;  and  he  naturally  seeks  for 
an  answer  to  the  question  why,  on  Germany  alone,  of  all  countries 
inhabited  by  a  Germanic  stock,  this  curse  has  specially  fallen? 
How  is  it  that  Westmoreland  and  Warwick,  Bretagne  and  Maine, 
never  attained  to  the  independence  of  the  “  reichsunmittelbar” 
nobility,  and  that  Hamburg  has  no  analogues  in  Lyons  or  York  ? 
Something  of  the  cause  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  weakness 
of  the  central  power  produced  by  the  elective  sovereignty,  which, 
as  in  Poland,  was  constantly  tempting  foreign  interference  and 
intrigue.  But  we  suspect  that  still  more  was  clue  to  the 
accidental  character  of  the  rulers — though  of  course  that  is  a 
cause .  that  a  German  would  be  slow  to  recognise.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  inexplicable  why  three  feudal  countries,  starting 
under  conditions  so  similar  as  England.  France,  and  Germany, 
should  have  arrived  atresultsso  startlingly  divergent.  All  three 
were  governed  at  first  under  the  maxims  of  the  same  feudal  law  ; 
all  three  were  exposed  to  the  same  disturbance  from  the  aggressions 
and  intrigues  of  the  spiritual  power ;  in  all  three  the  ruling  class  at 
least  was  ot  Germanic  origin.  Centuries  passed  away,  and  when 
the  Revolution  came, France  had  reached  the  extremeof  centraliza¬ 


tion,  Germany  the  extreme  of  localization,  while  England  main¬ 
tained  the  happy  mean  in  which  the  local  power  was  controlled 
but  not  swallowed  up  by  the  central.  The  character  of  those 
who  held  the  central  power  must  have  had  more  to  do  with  this 
result  than  any  peculiar  social  elements ;  for  in  each  of  the  three 
countries  that  character  displays  a  difference  closely  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  result.  In  Germany  it  was  weakest,  in  France  it  was 
strongest,  in  England  the  strength  and  weakness  were  mutually 
tempered.  From  Rodolph  to  Maria  Theresa  there  is  not  a  single 
German  Emperor  of  more  than  average  character,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Charles  V.,  whose  bigotry  neutralized  all  the 
influence  his  abilities  might  have  secured.  The  inevitable  result 
was,  that  the  central  authority  fell  almost  into  abeyance.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  English  to  the 
Regency  of  Orleans,  was  governed,  almost  without  intermission, 
by  a  succession  of  Kings  or  Ministers  of  both  great  ability  and 
great  vigour.  The  result  was,  that  the  central  authority  over¬ 
shadowed  and  withered  up  every  other  authority  in  the  State. 
We  have  happily  avoided  both  extremes  in  England,  because  we 
have  had  neither  the  extreme  of  strength  nor  of  weakness  in  our 
rulers.  There  has  always  been  an  Edward  I.  to  recover  the 
ground  lost  by  a  Henry  III.,  a  Henry  YI.  to  counterbalance  the 
vigour  of  a  Henry  V.,  a  dynasty  of  Stuarts  to  fling  away  what  a 
dynasty  of  Tudors  had  won.  We  suspect  that  it  is  in  these 
differences  of  character,  rather  than  in  any  more  recondite  causes, _ 
that  the  explanation  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  to  be  sought 
But  we  are  well  aware,  that  in  a  day  when  social  elements  and 
tendencies  of  race  are  the  household  gods  of  the  historian,  it 
must  seem  prosaic  and  mean  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  history 
to  anything  so  commonplace  as  the  characters  of  individuals. 
Dr.  Pauli  naturally  leans  to  more  philosophic  views ;  hut  his 
admirable  power  of  sketching  character  drives  him  to  give  a 
prominence  to  individual  action  which  no  efforts  will  enable  him 
to  secure  for  his  philosophical  disquisitions. 


OXFORD  GUIDES* 

ERHAPS  “  the  University  and  City  of  Oxford  ”  are  (or  is — 
we  are  not  sure  of  our  grammar)  the  place  which  attracts 
a  greater  number  of  visitors  of  all  kinds  than  any  other  in 
England ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  place  whose  permanent 
attractions,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  bull,  are  so  constantly 
changing.  Nowhere  do  so  many  old  buildings  vanish  and  so 
many  new  ones  rise  up.  Nowhere  is  the  work  of  legislation  so 
busy.  More  time,  indeed,  is  devoted  to  law-making  in  a  certain 
corner  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  quite 
so  many  laws  pass  through  all  their  stages  and  actually  get  put 
into  working  in  Westminster  as  in  Oxford.  A  great  deal  of 
Oxford  legislation  is,  indeed,  mysterious  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  is  of  no  account  at  all  to  the  visitor  to  Oxford.  It  was  a 
considerable  constitutional  change  when  the  new  sumpsimus  of 
the  Hebdomadal  Council  was  substituted  for  the  old  mumpsimus 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  But,  tcsthetically,  there  has  been  no 
change.  To  the  eyes  of  the  passing  visitor  Mumpsimus  still 
retains  all  his  ancient  glory,  so  long  as,  by  a  commendable  piece 
of  deference  to  fallen  greatness,  it  is  the  defunct,  and  not  the 
existing,  government  whose  members  still  walk  in  long  (and 
bright)  clothing  to  the  chief  seats  in  St.  Mary’s.  But  when, 
instead  of  forming  a  new  constitution  for  the  commonwealth,  the 
commonwealth  itself  proceeds  to  vote — we  are  afraid  to  say  how 
much— for  a  New  Museum,  then  the  visitor  has  a  very  visible  and 
tangible  piece  of  legislation  set  before  his  eyes.  Where  there 
are  so  many  things  to  see,  and  where  the  things  to  see  are  so 
constantly  altering,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  perennial  stream 
of  Guide  Books  is  needed  to  teach  visitors  what  to  see  and  how 
to  see  it.  Now,  Guide  Books  are  always  curious  reading. 
We  believe  there  is  nothing  which  throws  more  light  on  the 
taste  of  a  time  or  place  than  its  Guide  Books.  Whether  they 
seek  really  to  guide  the  popular  taste,  or  merely  to  pander  to 
it,  there  are  no  more  speaking  witnesses  as  to  what  it  really  is. 
Of  the  three  Oxford  Guide  Books  before  us,  two — the  eldest 
and  the  youngest — are  extremely  amusing.  An  Oxford  Guide 
Book  of  the  year  1809  could  hardly  he  otherwise.  Taste  and 
knowledge  have  since  then  advanced,  in  all  those  matters  which 
are  brought  most  forcibly  forwards  by  a  walk  through 
Oxford,  by  five  centuries  rather  than  by  five  decades.  We 
enjoy  a  laugh,  but  a  perfectly  innocent  laugh,  at  the 
writer’s  grotesque  descriptions  of  familiar  objects.  His  notions 
of  history  and  architecture  are,  of  course  —  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  his — those  of  the  year  1809.  His  style  is  what  that 
of  a  hack-writer  of  that  time  was  sure  to  he.  And  we  are  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  style  of  a  hack-writer  then  was  any 
worse  than  the  style  of  a  hack-writer  now.  Our  Oxford  Guide 
is  stupid  and  tasteless,  servile,  indiscriminating,  and  given  to  fine 
writing ;  but  all  these  are  comparatively  venial  errors,  so  long  as 
he  is  exempt  from  the  peccatum  mortale  of  forced  facetiousness. 
Our  Guide  is  rather  fond  of  bowing  down  before  things  and 
people,  and  rather  fond  of  patting  them  on  the  back.  He  talks  in 
a  patronizing  way  of  “  that  celebrated  architect,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,”  and  goes  on  to  speak  with  becoming  reverence  of  Arch- 

*  A  New  Pocket  Companion  for  Oxford;  or,  Guide  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Sfc.  Sfc.  Oxford.  1809. 

A  Handbook  fur  Visitors  to  Oxford.  Oxford.  1 847. 
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bishop  Sheldon  as  “  His  Grace.”  But  we  have  only  once  caught 
him  in  something  like  a  sly  piece  of  satire,  though,  to  be  sure, 
we  are  not  quite  clear  whether  it  is  a  sly  piece  of  satire  or  only 
a  serious  advertisement.  In  those  days  Hertford  College  still 
existed,  or  tried  to  exist.  Dr.  Newton,  Principal  of  Hart  Hall 
in  1740,  tried  to  turn  his  Hall  into  a  College,  but  he  gave  it  so 
wretched  an  endowment  that  hardly  anybody  would  take  Fellow¬ 
ships,  and  the  Society  died  out.  Our  Guide  tells  us,  discreetly 
enough,  “  And,  though  it  is  now  styled  Hertford  College,  it  may 
be  called  by  the  name  of  any  other  person  who  will  complete  the 
endowment  of  it,  or  become  the  principal  benefactor  to  it.”  On 
the  whole,  we  do  not  think  our  old  friend  at  all  discreditable, 
considering  his  age.  There  are  not  many  blunders  in  the  book 
which  could  well  have  been  avoided  by  such  lights  as  existed  in 
1809. 

The  Handbook  of  1847  is,  of  course,  a  vast  improvement.  It 
is,  indeed,  disfigured  by  a  rather  foolish  introduction,  in  which 
the  constitution  of  the  ITniversity,  as  it  then  stood,  is  attempted 
to  be  explained  in  the  facetious  style.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  there  are  things  which  might  have  been  better  ; 
hut,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  useful  and  pretty  little  volume,  with  fairly 
full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  Colleges  and  other  buildings. 
As  so  much  has  been  added  and  altered  in  various  ways  since 
1847,  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  would  be  very  useful. 

And  now  for  the  third  on  our  list.  This  is  a  marvel  indeed. 
The  style  and  the  spirit  of  the  book  of  i860  are,  on  the  whole, 
very  little  different  from  that  of  1809,  only,  what  is  pardonable 
in  1809  ceases  to  be  so  in  i860.  New-born  ignorance  and 
twaddle  are  something  very  different  from  ignorance  and  twaddle 
half-a-century  old.  If  the  writer  knew  his  place,  perhaps  he 
might  get  on  in  some  humble  sphere ;  but  he  everywhere  affects 
knowledge,  affects  criticism,  affects  minute  accuracy,  affects 
elegance  of  style.  In  point  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  he  is 
incomparably  below  his  predecessor  of  1847.  He  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  make  deplorable  exhibitions  of  ignorance,  and  to 
write  many  sentences  which  are  not  grammatical  English.  For 
instance,  the  date  of  the  main  portions  of  the  Cathedral  is  plain 
enough,  somewhere  about  1170  or  1180.  The  elaborate  capitals 
and  mouldings  in  the  nave  cannot  possibly  be  earlier,  and  the 
choir  cannot  be  much  older.  But  our  Guide  tells  us : — 

The  design  of  this  beautiful  structure  was  prepared  either  by  or  under 
Prior  Guymond,  chaplain  to  Henry  I.,  between  a.d.  i  i  2 2  and  1 141,  or  under 
his  successor  in  the  last-named  year.  The  probability  is  that  this  work  would 
have  commenced  under  the  first  prior,  under  the  new  order  of  things  by  which 
the  married  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  possessions  to  make  way  for  the 
more  Bomanizcd  unmarried  monies.  Hence  we  may  date  this  church  amongst  | 
the  transitional  Norman  edifices  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  in  whose  time,  also, 
Dunstable  Priory  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  the  Greater,  in  Smithfield,  were  com¬ 
menced.  Close  upon  these  followed  the  still  nearly  perfect  and  noble  church 
of  St.  Cross  Hospital,  founded  by  Stephen  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
A.D.  1135. 

What  on  earth  have  the  married  clergy  to  do  with  the  date  ? 
What  is  the  standard  of  more  or  less  Romanized  ?  And  who  is 
Stephen  de  Blois  ?  Our  Guide  seemingly  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  two  famous  brethren,  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Stephen,  King  of  England. 

After  this,  it  is  perhaps  useless  for  the  architectural  inquirer 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  following  description.  We  are 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  Cathedral,  but  this  is  utterly  beyond 
us  : — 

It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  reason,  that  the  lower  arches  on  either 
side  the  nave  and  choir  are  Saxon,  taken  into  the  Norman  design.  That 
design  is  unique  and  most  ingeniously  diversified.  The  arches  opening  into 
the  aisles  rise  from  enriched  corbel  tables,  springing  from  the  sides  of  the 
pillars,  whence  rise  bolder  and  more  richly  moulded  arches  that  flank  the 
arcades  in  the  wall  of  the  triforium  story.  Above  these  is  an  open  balustraded 
gallery  in  front  of  the  clerestory  which  is  mostly  lighted  by  early  lancet 
windows. 

At  Magdalen  College  School  (which  the  writer  improperly 
calls  the  Choristers’  School),  we  are  told  that  “  the  porch,  with 
a  library  over  it  (already  possessing  a  selection  of  classic  and 
polite  literature,  excellently  adapted  to  form  the  youthful  mind), 
is  on  the  side  next  the  spacious  playground.”  Probably  nothing 
would  offend  the  mind  of  the  head-master  more  than  this  vile 
puff,  except  it  be  when  the  Guide  goes  on  to  talk  of  “  the  Prin¬ 
cipal's  house.”  Fancy  the  Master  of  a  Grammar-school  four 
hundred  years  old,  and  who  numbers  Cardinal  Wolsey  among 
his  predecessors,  being  degraded"  into  the  “  Principal,”  as  if  he 
presided  over  a  “  Proprietary  Collegiate  Educational  Institution 
for  Young  Gentlemen.” 

At  University  College  we  find  “a  very  fine  bust  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt,"  and  we  learn  at  Queen’s  that  “  the  late  exemplary 
Queen  Charlotte"  gave  1000Z.  towards  the  rebuilding. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  the  Guide  expresses  a  wish  to  which  we  cannot 
say  Amen : — “  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  incongruous  front  before 
the  principal  south  entrance,  erected  in  1637  by  Laud’s  chaplain, 
Dr.  Morgan  Owen,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  will  ere  long 
be  replaced  in  a  more  consistent  style.” 

The  New  Museum  leads  the  way  to  a  sudden  gust  of  rhetoric 
worthy  of  Mr.  Bellew  in  its  style,  of  Mr.  ltobert  Montgomery 
in  its  grammar,  and  in  its  typography  of  the  Imperial  pamphleteer 
himself : — 

To  examine  this  remarkable  apartment  is  easier  than  to  describe  it,  and 
the  visitor  to  tlie  spot  does  not  need  a  description.  He  wishes  for  a  clue  only 
to  guide  him  through  the  intricate  arrangement,  and  explain  the  elaborate 
ornament. 

IVhat  this  rich  corridor?  Why  these  massive  marbles?  What  these 
carvings  ?  Who  these  statues  ?  To  what  purpose  this  forest  of  shafts,  with 
their  varied  foliage,  their  fruit,  their  flower  ?  J 


Here  then  is  the  key 

This  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  furtherance  of  all  branches  of  Natural 
Science  falling  under  the "  tripartite  division  of  Mechanical,  Chemical,  and 
Biological  Philosophy  are  represented  here,  and  during  our  walk  about  the 
building,  we  shall  see  that  practical  work  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  place. 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done.  Tbe  author's  general 
description  of  Oxford  life  is  too  good  to  be  lost : — 

The  Head  of  every  College  and  Hall  has  his  house,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
his  Lodgings,  in  or  attached  to  the  College  or  Hall  which  he  governs.  These 
Lodgings  are  suitable  to  the  high  rank  of  those  who  inhabit  them,  and  are 

capable  of  containing  a  handsome  establishment . Every  Member  who 

resides  in  his  College  or  Hall  has  a  bed-room,  and  at  least  one  sitting-room. 
The  apartments  in  some  of  the  Colleges  are  very  elegant ;  almost  all  the 
rooms  are  neat  and  comfortable.  Those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  who  are  nearly  of  the  standing  for  that  degree,  are,  if 
the  College  overflows,  permitted  to  have  lodgings  in  the  City.  After  dinner, 
the  Fellows  retire  to  their  Common  Itooms,  which  are  in  general  very  hand¬ 
some  apartments.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  case  formerly,  drinking 
to  excess  has  long  been  unfashionable  in  Oxford.  Those  who  wished  to  shine 
in  their  examinations,  or  who  would  avoid  being  plucked,  must  closely  apply 
themselves  to  then-  studies ;  and  this  close  application  is  incompatible  with 
dissipation  of  any  kind.  This  will  account  to  strangers  for  the  great  order 
and  decorum  which  prevail  in  Oxford  even  in  full  Term,  when  so  many 
young  men  are  assembled  together. 

And  now,  who  is  the  Guide  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  ? 
May  we  make  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  our  benefactor’s 
incognito?  There  is  one  passage  which  surely  only  one  man 
living  can  have  written.  Under  each  College  is  given  a  list  of 
its  great  men,  coming  down  to  the  present  day.  We  will  not 
say  who,  among  living  Oxford  men,  appear,  and  who  do  not. 
We  would  neither  puff  up  the  one  class  nor  raise  jealousy  in  the 
other.  Only  it  may  be  that  the  specimen  which  we  are  going  to 
quote  may  make  those  present  in  the  list  feel  somewhat  inclined 
to  envy  the  absent.  The  long  list  of  the  worthies  of  Exeter 
College  is  wound  up,  as  its  climax,  with  this  illustrious  name — 
“  Bev.  F.  C.  Hingeston,  poet  and  antiquary.”  Perhaps  we  know 
less  than  we  ought  of  Mr.  Ilingeston's  achievements  either  in 
the  poetical  or  the  antiquarian  department.  Alas !  all  that  we 
do  know  is  summed  up  in  the  one  famous  line — 

Afra  capella  fuit  qum  patris  ossa  tulit — 

which,  as  we  all  know,  when  done  into  English,  produces  that 
beautiful  union  of  poetical  skill  and  antiquarian  knowledge — 

A  she-goat’s  skin  receives  bis  father’s  bones. 

Who  is  Mr.  Hingeston’s  so  fervent  admirer?  One  admirer  we 
know  he  has  in  high  places,  or  the  world  would  never  have  heard 
the  name  of  the  editor  of  Capgrave  and  Illustrious  Henries. 
But  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  can  have 
found  time  for  the  composition  of  an  Oxford  Guide-book.  And 
if  not  he,  who  is  it?  The  alternative  is  painful,  but  it  is 
unavoidable. 


NAVAL  GUNNEKY* 

T  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
published  his  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery.  He  was  induced 
to  undertake  the  work  by  observing  how  far,  in  the  great  war, 
the  British  navy  had  fallen  short  of  the  precision  which  was 
possible  with  the  artillery  then  in  use.  In  successive  editions  he 
has  recorded  the  great  progress  made  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  gunnery,  and  has  examined  the  claims  of  the  various  inventions 
of  which  this  age  has  been  so  prolific.  The  edition  of  the  present 
year  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  merits,  so  far  as  they 
had  been  tested  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  of  the  Armstrong 
and  Whitworth  guns.  Few  persons  will  refuse  to  recognise  the 
author  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  upon  these  questions  ; 
and  as  he  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  warn  the  public  against 
what  he  deems  pernicious  fallacies,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present 
to  our  readers  a  brief  summary  of  his  observations,  so  that  they 
may  have  conveyed  to  them,  in  a  short  compass,  some  of  the 
aid  which  Sir  Howard  Douglas’s  book  affords  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  most  important  subject.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
at  the  author’s  age  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  conservative  in  the 
science  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  master.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  popular  tendency  is  so  strong  towards  inconsiderate  innova¬ 
tion,  and  the  number  of  costly  failures  of  experiments  begun 
under  high  hopes  has  now  become  so  great,  that  we  look  upon  the 
veteran  artillerist  as  a  useful  drag  upon  that  machine  of  public 
opinion  which  is  so  unceasingly  driven  by  the  newspapers. 

The  gentlemen  who  cannot  sleep  in  their  beds  because  the 
ships  of  the  Channel  fleet  are  not  iron-plated,  and  their  guns  are 
not  rifled,  would  perhaps  derive  some  small  consolation  from 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas’s  remarks,  but  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fact  that  his  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  has  repeatedly  received  their  high  approval. 
Labouring  under  this  disadvantage,  our  author  may  perhaps 
fail  to  command  assent  to  his  conclusion,  that  an  extension  of 
the  range  of  cannon  beyond  five  miles  would  not  prove  of  any 
practical  utility.  Yet  a  reader  neither  prejudiced  nor  panic- 
struck — if  any  such  there  be — can  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  this 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  the  simple  use  of  common  sense.  It 
follows  that  any  gun  which  claims  superiority  over  that  of  Sir 
William  Armstrongon  the  scoreof  range  alone,  puts  forward  a  very 

*  A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery.  By  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  E.B.S.  Fifth  Edition,  revised.  Louden:  Murray. 
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slight  pretension.  “  The  conditions  which  are  chiefly  conducive  to 
an  extended  range  are  a  small  bore  and  a  very  lengthened  pro¬ 
jectile,  but  the  more  a  projectile  assumes  the  character  of  a  bolt, 
the  less  suitable  it  becomes  for  a  shell.”  It  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  advocates  of  an  extreme  range  have  never 
yet  explained  at  all  satisfactorily  what  they  intend  to  do  with  it 
when  they  have  got  it.  Such  explanation  will,  of  course,  be 
sought  in  vain  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who 
is  a  practical  artillerist,  chiefly  conversant  with  ranges  not 
exceeding  three  or  four  thousand  yards.  But  it  would 
seem  that  at  such  a  distance  as  five  miles  it  would  be 
useless  to  take  a  smaller  mark  than  a  town,  or  a  large  fort,  or  a 
dockyard.  To  fire  shot  at  a  high  elevation,  so  that  it  descends 
almost  vertically*and  only  strikes  a  single  point,  is  nearly  useless 
—at  least,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  been  taught  by  a  long 
life’s  experience  to  think  it  SO' — and  it  remains  to  be  proved  that 
the  elongated  projectile  can  be  converted  into  an  efficient  shell. 
Both  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Whitworth  assert  that  it 
can  ;  but  the  former  admits,  and  the  latter  cannot  effectually 
deny,  that,  as  the  diameter  of  the  projectile  is  diminished  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  length,  its  value  as  a  shell  diminishes.  It  results 
from  these  considerations  that,  although  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
admits  the  wonderful  performances  of  Mr.  Whitworth’s  gun,  he 
does  not  find  in  them  any  conclusive  proof  of  its  efficiency,  but 
the  inclination  of  his  opinion  is  the  other  way.  He  however 
insists,  very  correctly,  on  a  full  course  of  experiments  as  the  only 
means  of  forming  a  satisfactory  judgment;  and,  when  we  look  at 
the  enormous  mass  of  details  which  his  work  contains  of  trials 
made  with  earlier  inventions,  we  feel  that  it  is  at  present  prema¬ 
ture  to  decide  with  any  confidence  upon  the  points  raised  by  him. 
But  his  work  has  at  least  this  value — that  it  will  teach  people  that 
this,  as  well  as  most  other  questions,  has  two  sides  to  it.  The 
following  passage  well  deserves  attention : — 

To  project  a  bolt  of  iron  of  3  lbs.  weight  from  a  gun  whose  calibre  is  i  i  inch, 
to  a  distance  of  9000  or  10,000  yards,  is  a  wonderful  feat,  and  has  been  so 
regarded  by  the  unskilled  in  the  science  and  practice  of  gunnery — as  if  the 
question  at  issue  were  the  distance  to  which  a  shot  could  be  projected  at 
elevations  producing  the  maximum  range.  But  this  is  not  the  subject  of 
inquiry. 

The  thing  wanted  is  a  gun  fully  efficient  for  battle  purposes  of 
every  description  at  small  elevations.  Ought  anything  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  gun  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  special  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  object  of  attaining  the  greatest  possible  range  at  the 
highest  elevation  F  The  experienced  artillerist  will  answer  that 
question  in  the  negative.  In  Mr.  Whitworth’s  small-calibred 
8o-pounder,  Sir  H.  Douglas  finds  a  sacrifice  of  efficiency  in  the 
inaptitude  for  shell-firing  which  he  alleges  against  the  gun.  He 
says  that  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of  projectile  power  to  use  any 
gun — by  which  he  appears  to  mean  any  shot-gun — in  the  manner 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitworth  at  Southport  last  February.  The 
range  of  upwards  of  9000  yards  was  obtained  at  350  of  elevation. 
‘•'A  24-pounder  gun,  at  its  maximum  potential  elevation,  would  pro¬ 
ject  its  shot  to  the  distance  of  5180  yards  ;  but  no  one  ever  ima¬ 
gined  or  heard  in  these  days  of  so  preposterous  a  misapplication 
of  that  very  efficient  shot-gun.  No  projectiles  but  shells  should 
be  used  in  vertical  firing  at  high  elevations.”  A  shot  projected 
to  a  distance  of  9000  or  10,000  yards  is  utterly  worthless  ;  but  a 
shell  projected  to  that  distance  by  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  capacity 
sufficient  for  effective  shell-firing,  and  exploding  at  the  right 
moment,  gives  a  prodigious  power  of  bombardment.  “  Here  the 
inferiority  of  the  Whitworth  5  in.  bore  to  that  of  the  7-in.  Arm¬ 
strong  8o-pounder  is  obvious.”  The  more  the  projectile  is 
elongated,  the  less  efficient  will  be  the  shell.  It  is  not 
easy  to  bring  oneself  to  doubt  that  this  conclusion  of 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  is  well  founded.  And,  again,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  value  of  the  projectile  as  a  shot,  he  remarks  with 
great  justice  that  the  principle  of  the  small  bore  has  been  some¬ 
what  inconsiderately  transferred  from  the  musket  to  the  cannon. 
“  A  very  small  clean  hole  made  into  or  through  the  body  of  a  man 
or  of  a  horse,  suffices ;  not  so  with  respect  to  an  aperture  to  be 
made  in  the  body  of  a  ship.  The  hole  should  be  large  and  ragged.” 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas  admits 
in  the  fullest  manner  the  great  efficiency  of  Mr.  Whitworth’s 
gun  in  piercing  wrought-iron  plates.  “  We  have  seen  with  what 
force  the  flat-headed  Whitworth  shot  punched,  or  rather  gouged, 
by  its  rapid  rotation,  a  hole  in  the  iron  plates.”  If  iron-plated 
vessels  are  relied  upon,  as  it  appears  they  are,  by  other  Powers 
as  a  new  and  formidable  element  of  naval  strength,  it  seems 
necessarily  to  follow  that  the  British  navy  should  be  supplied 
with  guns  which  are  more  capable  than  any  other  of  penetrating 
this  new  defence.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  one  shot  from 
the  Whitworth  8o-poundcr  gun,  two  from  the  Armstrong  gun  of 
equal  weight  of  shot,  and  three  from  the  smooth-bore  68-pounder, 
are  about  equal  in  the  destruction  which  they  work  upon  the 
iron  plates.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  against  timber- 
ships  the  penetrating  power  of  the  rifled  guns  is  at  point-blank 
too  great  to  do  serious  mischief,  while  at  long  ranges  the  new 
projectiles  strike  with  the  side  instead  of  with  the  end,  and 
thus,  much  of  the  force  of  the  blow  is  lost.  This  objection 
applies  equally  to  the  Whitworth  and  the  Armstrong 
gun,  and  therefore  Sir  Howard  Douglas  considers  that  rifled 
cannon  should  jn  general  be  used  for  shell  rather  than 
for  shot ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Armstrong  gun  possesses  at 
nresent  the  larger  calibre,  he  concludes  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  the  more  useful  weapon.  But  still  he  wishes  to  see  what  Mr. 
Whitworth  can  do  to  adapt  his  guns  for  firing  shell  before 


coming  to  a  final  determination.  “  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
extensive  trials  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  rival  guns,  as  well  for  horizontal  shell-firing  as  for 
shot- firing.” 

There  is,  however,  another  serious  defect  in  rifled  cannon 
— they  cannot  be  relied  upon,  like  the  smooth-bore  guns,  to 
make  their  shot  ricochet  truly  in  the  line  of  fire.  “  There  is 
no  doubt  that  with  elongated  projectiles  the  advantage  hitherto 
possessed  by  ricochet  will  be  lost,  as  the  shots  usually  turn  off  to 
the  right.”  Our  author  considers  this  a  very  weighty  reason 
for  deliberation  before  arming  ships  extensively  with  rifled 
cannon.  He  notices  a  statement  of  Mr.  Whitworth  that  his 
form  of  shot  is  superior  to  spherical  projectiles  for  ricochet 
firing,  and  he  delivers  his  own  opinion,  that  it  is  “  particularly 
ill-adapted”  to  that  object.  But  he  finds  the  same  defect  also 
in  the  Armstrong  gun,  and  holds  that  “  it  must  detract  very 
greatly  from  the  real  service  value”  of  rifled  cannon.  He 
admits  that  elongated  shot  possess  a  superiority  over  spherical 
projectiles,  “on  account  of  being  less  resisted  by  the  air,  and 
retaining  more  of  their  initial  velocity  than  the  latter,”  and  also 
in  respect  of  precision  and  of  the  lightness  of  the  gun ; 
and  therefore  he  recommends  their  introduction  into  the 
naval  service  “  as  long-range  guns  within  limits  winch  render 
their  obliquity  to  the  trajectory  immaterial.”  It  is  this 
increasing  obliquity  of  the  shot  to  the  path  in  which  it  moves 
that  causes  it  to  strike,  at  long  ranges,  awkwardly  and  w'eakly, 
with  its  side  towards  the  lower  end  instead  of  with  its  head.  Our 
author  thinks  that  in  close  action  the  smashing  and  ravaging 
effects  and  the  large  apertures  made  by  spherical  shot  and  shell 
fired  from  a  gun  of  8-inch  calibre  would  be  more  formidable  than 
any  effects  that  could  be  produced  by  elongated  shot.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas  still  supposes  fleets  to  be 
built  of  timber,  and  still  contemplates  the  possibility  of  close 
action.  For  the  reason  last  stated,  and  also  because  the  new 
projectiles  are  not  well  adapted  for  ricochet  firing,  he  considers 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  displace  many  of  the  solid-shot 
heavy  guns  from  the  broadside  batteries  of  ships  until  some  real 
experience  has  been  obtained  of  the  rifled  cannon.  But  these 
cannon  may  be  placed  on  revolving  carriages  on  the  upper  decks, 
and  maybe  gradually  introduced  into  the  broadsides  when  expe¬ 
rience  shall  have  justified  that  measure.  It  is  also  doubted  by 
our  author  whether  elongated  shot  will  supplant  spherical  pro¬ 
jectiles  of  large  calibre  for  siege  purposes.  Breaches  are  not 
made  by  the  penetrating  power  of  the  shot,  but  by  the  concussion 
caused  by  volleys  fired  with  reduced  charges. 

It  will  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  further  trials  of  the 
Whitworth  guns  at  Southport,  in  July  last,  would  have  induced 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  modify  some  of  his  remarks,  if  he  had 
had  the  results  then  obtained  before  him  when  he  prepared  the 
last  edition  of  his  work.  It  was  certainly  stated  in  some  of  the 
reports  of  those  trials  in  the  newspapers  that  the  shot  ricochetted 
“  beautifully.”  But  upon  such  a  question  none  but  a  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  can  be  of  much  value,  and  remains  to  be  seen 
what  report  has  been  or  will  be  made  to  the  authorities  by  the 
officers  who  witnessed  the  experiments.  Shell  as  w'ell  as  shot 
were  fired  on  that  occasion,  and  we  observed  in  one  of  the  reports 
a  triumphant  statement  of  this  fact,  as  refuting  a  hostile  asser¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Whitworth’s  guns  could  not  fire  shell.  But  it 
matters  little  what  may  have  been  said  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  the  subject.  What  Sir  Howard  Douglas  says  is,  that 
shells  of  such  small  calibre  are  inefficient,  and  nothing  that  was 
done  at  Southport  bears  upon  this  opinion.  The  enormous  range 
of  10,300  yards  obtained  with  the  12-pounder  captivated  the 
public  mind,  but  the  experienced  artillerist  would  probably  say 
of  it,  C’est  magnifique ,  mats  ce  nest  pas  la  guerre.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas  is  not  likely  to  be 
induced  to  recommend  the  Whitworth  gun  for  general  service, 
but  still  he  would  give  this  and  all  other  promising  inventions 
fair  and  full  trial,  which  is  all  that  the  inventors  can  desire. 

We  are  far  from  taking  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  is  right  upon  all  these  matters,  or  that  he  is  wrong. 
But  we  do  venture  to  protest  against  the  senseless  clamour  which 
is  raised  about  ships  and  projectiles,  and  against  hurrying  the 
Government  into  costly  measures  which  may  possibly  turn  out  to 
be  useless.  We  will  refer  to  the  book  before  us  for  the  history  of 
the  Lancaster  gun  as  a  great  example  of  the  delusions  into  which 
the  public,  under  the  guidance  of  the  newspapers,  is  apt  to  run. 
Time  was  when  Mr.  Lancaster’s  name  was  as  great  as  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Armstrong’s  or  Mr.  Whitworth’s.  It  was  given  out  that 
one  or  two  of  his  guns  would  abolish  Sebastopol  forthwith. 
The  public  was  prepared  to  believe  almost  any  monstrous  fiction 
of  their  success.  There  was  just  the  same  disposition  as  prevails 
now  to  attribute  any  official  or  professional  doubt  of  the  efficiency 
of  new'  inventions  to  prejudice,  or  stupidity,  or  obstinacy.  But 
it  is  now  six  years  since  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  was  begun,  and 
therefore  our  author  will  command  attention  when  he  says : — 
“  Though  executed  at  enormous  cost,  and  equipped  with  their 
own  peculiar  shells  (each  wrought-iron  shell  is  said  to  have  cost 
twenty  pounds),  they  have  failed  to  accomplish  on  service  the 
special  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.”  It  is  probable 
that  this  result  might  have  been  predicted  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  prediction  would  have  been  disregarded. 
We  are  far  from  complaining  of  the  trial  of  the  Lancaster  guns 
having  been  made,  but  we  regret  that  unreasonable  expectations 
should  have  ended  in  ridiculous  disappointment.  A  more  tranquil 
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Ijmelhod  of  discussing  tlie  science  of  gunnery  would  be  conducive 
I! to  the  dignity',  snid  not  perhaps  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  the 
|j  country,  and  would  also  be  better  adapted  for  the  discovery  of 
j truth  than  frenzied  correspondence  in  the  newspapers.  If  only 
we  could  feel  assured  that  these  important  questions  would  be 
|  considered  with  candour,  freedom  from  prejudice,  diligence  ancl 
sagacity,  by  tlie  Government,  we  should  bear  with  tolerable 
!|  composure  that  a  further  improvement  in  rifled  cannon  had  been 
adopted  by  the  French  Emperor.  Happily  we  do  find,  in  the 
pages  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  good  reason  for  believing  that 
j  the  Admiralty  has  a  capable  adviser. 


THE  SEMI-ATTACHED  COUPLE.* 
j  mniS  novel  was  written,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  thirty 
JL  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  published  at  the  solicitation  of  some 
j  young  friends  of  the  authoress.  The  novel-reading  public  is 
considerably  indebted  to  the  judicious  zeal  of  these  young 
j  persons.  It  is  true  that  they  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by 
a  very  erroneous  notion  that  the  story  presented  “a  curious 
I  picture  of  old-fashioned  society.”  There  is  nothing  in  the  slightest 
;  degree  old-fashioned  about  it ;  and,  except  that  the  people  move 
i  on  the  highways  instead  of  on  railways,  and  that  a  borough  election 
j  is  made  to  last  two  days,  there  is  not  an  allusion  that  would  not 
suit  i860  as  well  as  1830.  The  advisers  of  the  authoress 
might  have  been  contented  to  urge  a  much  more  satisfactory 
[  reason  for  bringing  the  hook  to  light.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  tale 
that  has  been  written  in  Miss  Austen’s  style  of  which  Miss  Austen 
need  not  have  been  ashamed.  It  is,  indeed,  free  from  the  affecta¬ 
tion  of  mimicry  ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  writer  really  has  in  a 
minor  degree  the  mental  gifts  of  Miss  Austen,  and  views  life  in 
a  very  similar  light,  that  she  constantly  reminds  us  of  the 
authoress  of  Emma.  In  two  very  important  points  she  bears  a 
resemblance  to  Miss  Austen  that  is  delightful  to  all  who,  in  these 
days  of  highly  wrought  feeling,  analytical  dissection,  and  cata- 
chetical  instruction,  admire  the  works  of  the  most  charming, 
simple,  and  natural  of  female  writers.  She  can  conceive 
characters  like  those  of  Miss  Austen,  at  once  probable,  inte¬ 
resting,  and  absurd.  Emma,  in  the  novel  bearing  her  name,  is 
the  best  creation  that  Miss  Austen  lias  given  us  in  this  line,  and 
the  same  vein  is  worked  with  less  nicety  of  touch  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Sensibility,  and  is  almost  carried  to  the  bounds  of 
caricature  in  the  heroine  of  Northanger  Abbey.  The  authoress 

!of  the  Semi- Attached,  Couple  has  also  the  art,  which  Miss 
Austen  carried  to  perfection,  of  a  sarcasm  that  was  scarcely 
allowed  to  interrupt  the  easy  flow  of  the  narrative,  and  only 
played  on  the  surface  in  one  or  two  happily  chosen  words.  It 
would  be  quite  absurd  to  place  the  two  writers  on  the  same 
level,  or  to  speak  of  the  Semi- Attached  Couple  as  rivalling  Miss 
Austen.  It  is  small  and  faint  where  Miss  Austen  is  great  and 
strong  ;  but  still  it  stands  apart  from  the  ruck  of  novels.  It  is 
marked  by  that  peculiarity  of  mental  gift  which,  when  exhibited 
fully,  we  call  genius,  but  for  which  we  have  no  name  when  ex¬ 
hibited  on  a  minor  scale.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  read,  but  there 
is  more  in  it  than  pleasantness.  It  is  clever,  but  there  is  more  in 
it  than  cleverness.  There  is  that  native  power  of  handling 
imaginary  characters  which  separates  great  novelists  from  small 
ones.  This  power  is  displayed  in  a  very  limited  degree  ;  but  it 
is  there,  and  its  presence  marks  off  the  Semi- Attached  Couple 
from  the  hundreds  of  novels  that  die  every  year  as  soon  as  their 
seaside  circulation  has  paid  for  paper  and  print,  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  authoress  with  a  tiny  profit  sufficient  to  make  her 
think  it  a  duty  to  gain  money  by  writing. 

The  best  characters  in  the  book  are  a  Mrs.  Douglas  and  her 
daughter  Eliza.  Both  the  mother  and  the  daughter  are  concep¬ 
tions  worthy  of  Miss  Austen.  Mrs.  Douglas  is  a  confirmed 
grumbler,  delighting  in  depreciating  her  neighbours.  Lady 
Eskdale  is  her  nearest  neighbour,  and  Lady  Eskdale  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  marrying  off  all  her  daughters.  Mrs.  Douglas  takes 
a  gloomy  view  of  these  marriages,  and  thinks  that  poor  Lady 
Eskdale  grows  very  old  under  her  troubles.  The  kind  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  united  these  ladies  is  admirably  described.  They  had 
their  babies  at  the  same  time,  and  they  had  their  children  to 
educate  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  they  grew  into  confidential 
intercourse.  A  governess  was  wanted  at  each  establishment, 
and  the  two  mothers  took  counsel  whether  it  was  best  to  have 
a  highly  accomplished  French  governess,  or  a  poor  clergyman’s 
daughter,  or  a  respectable  young  ignorant  woman.  This  division 
of  governesses  is  quite  a  touch  in  Miss  Austen’s  style.  It  seems 
like  a  plain  statement  of  ordinary  fact,  and  so  it  is,  for  no 
division  could  be  more  accurate ;  and  the  comparative  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  three  classes  are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  many 
mothers ;  but  there  is  much  quiet  fun  in  making  the  division. 
The  subsequent  relations  of  the  two  mothers  are  described 
equally  well.  The  period  of  recliuing-boards  and  dumb-bells  was 
the  flourishing  age  of  the  Eskdale  and  Douglas  friendship.  After 
that  it  gradually  declined.  There  was  a  slight  revival  when 
the  two  ladies  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  an  exorbitant 
drawing-master,  but  he  was  shortly  reduced  to  terms,  “  and  all 
further  community  of  interests  on  the  subject  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  ceased.”  The  intercourse  becomes  very  cold  and  formal 
until  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lady  Eskdale  is  going  to  be 
married  and  asks  Eliza  Douglas  to  be  her  bridesmaid.  Eliza  is 

*  The  Semi-attaehed  Couple.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Semi-detached 
House.”  Loudon:  Bentley,  i860. 


delighted  to  go  from  a  dull  home  to  so  gay  a  place  as  Eskdale 
Castle,  and,  after  the  marriage,  she  pays  another  visit,  which 
leads  to  her  meeting  with  the  most  languid  of  dandies.  She  falls 
in  Jove  with  him,  and  he  condescends  to  let  himself  be  loved. 
Perhaps  most  novelists  could  rise  to  the  level  of  thinking  of  such 
a  pair  of  lovers,  but  they  would  be  obliged  to  discard  the  notion 
at  once,  for  evidently  the  whole  drawing  of  the  characters  and 
the  fun  intended  to  be  elicited  by  the  contrast  they  present  must 
be  worked  out  in  dialogue,  and  dialogue  is  very  bard  to  write. 
A  character  like  that  of  Eliza  Douglas — ardent,  silly,  and  yet 
shrewd — is  either  inexpressibly  faint  and  uninviting,  or  it  is 
clothed  with  pleasantness,  life,  and  probability  by  the  skill  of  the 
writer.  Let  any  one  who  wants  to  know  why  a  good  novel  is 
hard  to  write  try  to  imagine  what  be  would  make  an  enthu¬ 
siastic,  unsophisticated  girl  say  to  a  lazy  Guardsman  whom  she 
more  than  admired,  so  that  she  should  draw  out  her  character 
and  his  own,  and  yet  remain  ladylike  and  respectable.  We  know 
how  Miss  Austen  could  have  done  it ;  and  in  the  Semi- Attached 
Couple  we  may  see  how  it  is  done  by  a  writer  that  deserves  to 
rank  as  one  of  Miss  Austen’s  school. 

There  is  also  a  secondary  character,  a  certain  Lady  Portmore, 
that  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  secondary  characters  in  Miss 
Austen.  This  Lady  Portmore  has  the  peculiarity  of  thinking 
that  she  is  everybody’s  confidante,  that  she  is  in  every  secret,  and 
has  always  prophesied  whatever  happens.  Her  extravagance 
borders  on  caricature,  and  she  would  be  offensive  if  there  were  too 
much  of  her.  But  she  occupies  a  place  like  that  of  Mrs .  Jennings 
in  Sense  and  Sensibility,  and  of  Aunt  Norris  in  Mansfield  Park. 
She  only  comes  in  with  her  strong  peculiarities  every  now  and 
then,  and  the  exaggeration  of  peculiarity  in  her  makes  the  minor 
specialities  of  character  in  the  other  and  more  attractive  cha¬ 
racters  pass  off  more  easily.  To  preserve  the  gradation  in  the 
peculiarity  of  different  characters  is  often  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
the  novelist.  To  hit  off  a  character  which  for  ever  introduces 
the  distinguishing  signs  by  which  it  is  marked  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult;  and  it  has  become  a  custom  with  some  novelists  to  choose 
some  very  arbitrary  and  accidental  sign  and  obtrude  it  as  the 
substitute  for  all  further  delineation  of  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imaginary  persons  who  are  supposed  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  and  attract  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  have  no 
distinguishing  marks  at  all.  Colourless  heroes  and  heroines, 
moving  among  groups  of  attendants  wearing  each  one  staring 
peculiarity,  either  of  body  or  mind,  stuck  on  them  like  a 
scarlet  or  yellow  cockade,  supply  the  framework  of  many  novels 
which  attain  success.  But  Miss  Austen  went  far  beyond  this  in 
drawing  character.  She  could  graduate  the  peculiarities  that 
attached  to  the  persons  introduced  in  her  stories.  Her  heroines 
are  distinguished  by  some  salient  traits  of  character  which  give 
them  life  and  animation  and  reality,  but  which  are  never  suffered 
to  make  the  reader  suppose  that  peculiarity  of  any  sort  was  the 
chief  attribute  of  their  disposition  or  behaviour.  In  her  minor 
characters,  however,  a  greater  degree  of  peculiarity  is  sometimes 
observable,  although  the  mistake  of  introducing  persons  that  only 
exist  to  show  off  some  special  absurdity  is  almost  always  avoided. 
There  is  the  same  gradation  preserved  in  the  Semi- Attached 
Couple,  and  thus  a  degree  of  naturalness  is  attained  which  helps 
the  effect  produced  by  the  style  of  the  authoress  and  the  spirit 
of  the  dialogue. 

At  any  rate,  the  book  is  good  enough  to  make  us  ask  ourselves 
why  it  falls  short  of  Miss  Austen.  There  are  many  passages 
which  Miss  Austen  might  have  written ;  and  Mrs.  Douglas  at 
least,  is  a  character  that  Miss  Austen  would  have  delighted  to 
draw.  Perhaps  the  real  difference  lies  in  the  quantity  of  the 
good  matter  the  two  writers  have  to  put  in.  The  author  of  the 
Semi- Attached  Couple  only  gives  a  fraction  of  wbat  Miss  Austen 
would  have  given.  True  genius  can  continue  its  creations — it 
can  pour  out  masses  of  matter  cast  in  the  same  mould.  A  writer 
of  kindred  and  minor  gifts  stops  short  from  mere  want  of  prolific 
and  exuberant  force.  In  the  Semi- Attached  Couple,  Eliza  Douglas 
comes  in  very  little,  and  her  history  is  soon  over.  Miss  Austen 
would  have  given  us  ten  times  as  much,  and  interested  us  in 
proportion.  There  is  a  poverty  about  the  minor  writer,  and  a 
timidity  which,  when  she  is  doing  well,  makes  her  fly  off  to  try 
something  easier.  Miss  Austen  can  go  on,  and  sustain  the  cha¬ 
racter  she  is  handling,  through  scene  after  scene.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  poverty  is  that  a  great  part  of  the  Semi- Attached 
Couple  is  utterly  commonplace.  There  is  a  story  of  the  quarrels 
of  a  wife  and  husband  to  which  the  reader  is  quite  indifferent; 
and  several  characters  are  introduced,  make  love,  marry  or  fail 
to  marry,  and  are  drawn  in  such  a  hasty  and  sketchy  way  that 
they  only  embarrass  the  story,  although  they  fulfil  the  desired 
object  of  taking  up  space.  The  whole  tale  is  very  slight,  and 
tins  at  once  separates  it  from  the  tales  of  great  novelists.  But 
still  we  must  repeat  that  it  is  equally  separated  from  the  common 
run  of  novels.  Its  merits,  though  limited,  are  genuine  ;  and  it 
approaches  too  nearly  to  the  confines  of  a  work  of  genius  to  be 
easily  forgotten  when  it  has  once  been  read. 


WALTER  OF  MERTON* 

milE  old  collegiate  reverence  for  the  memory  of  founders  and 
X  benefactors  seems,  in  spite  of  all  changes,  to  flourish  as 
strongly  as  ever.  And,  though  it  is  a  feeling  which  may  easily 

*  Sketch  of  the  Tife  of  Walter  de  Merton.  By  Edmund,  Bishop  of 
Nelson.  Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parkr. 
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degenerate  into  a  blind  superstition,  it  is  in  itself  a  good  and 
elevating  one.  It  is  one  ■which  could  only  exist  in  an  old  histo¬ 
rical  country  like  England,  where  our  institutions  are  the  growth 
of  ages,  and  where  our  academical  institutions  so  remarkably 
express  the  old  national  spirit.  Each  of  our  ancient  Universities 
— each  of  the  colleges  which  they  contain — is  a  distinct  protest 
against  centralization ;  and  every  man  who  contributed  to  raise 
such  a  protest  has  fairly  won  the  respect  of  posterity.  The 
reverence  with  which  founders  are  still  regarded  is  seldom  or 
never  misplaced — never,  perhaps,  except  when  you  now  and  then 
hear  a  Christ  Church  man  apply  the  words  “  munificent  founder" 
to  the  spoiler  of  Oseney  Abbey  and  Cardinal  College.  The 
founders  of  colleges  were  among  the  best  and  wisest  men  of 
their  time.  Anybody  could  give  to  a  monastery — any  wealthy 
sinner,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  could  grant  away  a  few  manors  whose 
loss  he  hardly  felt,  and  whose  sacrifice  was  to  release  him  from  so 
many  years  of  purgatory.  But  to  found  an  academical  college 
betokened  a  real  liberality — a  wise  and  discerning  benevolence — 
which  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  man.  On  the  list  of  founders, 
then,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  some  of  the  noblest  names  in 
English  history.  And  it  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect,  to 
find  a  very  large  number  of  them  belonging  to  that  class  of 
ecclesiastical  statesmen — those  episcopal  Chancellors  and  Trea¬ 
surers — whose  position  was  the  natural  result  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  at  that  time.  And  first  in  order  of  time — and  for 
that  very  reason,  first  in  everything  else — comes  the  subject 
of  Bishop  Hobhouse’s  sketch,  Walter  of  Merton,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Chancellor  of  England,  and  founder  of  Merton 
College  in  Oxford. 

Bishop  Hobhouse,  till  he  was  removed  to  a  New  Zealand 
diocese,  was  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  and  vicar  of  that  parish  of  St. 
Peter’s  in  Oxford  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  possessions  of  the 
College,  and  whose  incumbents  have  of  late  years  acquired  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  claim  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  He  seems  to  have 
been  gradually  collecting  materials  for  a  life  of  his  founder, 
which  his  translation  to  such  widely  different  duties  has  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  give  up  the  hope  of  completing.  He  has  therefore 
put  forth  what  he  modestly  calls  a  sketch,  pointing  out  where 
information  is  to  be  found,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  else  who 
has  benefited  by  the  bounty  of  Walter  of  Merton  may  be  found 
to  work  them  into  the  form  of  a  regular  biography. 

Walter  of  Merton  attracts  a  more  especial  interest — being,  as 
we  have  said,  the  earliest  on  the  roll  of  founders.  That  is  to  say, 
he  was  the  first  who  established  a  college,  as  we  now  understand 
the  word,  in  anything  like  a  perfect  shape.  The  first  endowments 
of  University  and  Balliol  are  older,  but  it  was  only  gradually  that 
either  of  them  reached  the  full  proportions  of  a  college.  But 
Walter  of  Merton,  though  he  modified  his  design  more  than  once 
during  his  lifetime,  yet  before  his  death  left  a  complete  and 
erfect  college — a  brotherhood  of  academical  scholars,  with  their 
ouse,  their  chapel,  their  corporate  organization,  their  ecclesi¬ 
astical  patronage,  and  all  that  an  academical  college  is  commonly 
expected  to  imply.  The  man  who  first  did  this  was  no  small 
benefactor  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.  It  required  no  small 
discernment  and  strength  of  mind  to  carry  out  so  new  a  design. 
The  great  object  of  Walter  of  Merton,  according  to  Bishop 
Hobliouse,  was  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  any  of  the  many  lay  fellows  of  Merton 
might  be  tempted  to  dispute  this,  but  doubtless  they  would  be 
quite  ready  to  join  in  their  founder’s  practical  protest  against 
monasticism.  This  is  a  point  which  should  be  well  understood, 
as  so  many  people  confound  colleges,  both  in  the  Universities  and 
elsewhere,  with  monastic  institutions.  The  colleges,  with  one  or 
two  special  exceptions,  were  essentially  secular.  To  take  monastic 
vows  vacated  a  fellowship  no  less  than  to  take  conjugal  vows.  In 
Walter’s  time  the  influence  of  the  monastic  orders  was  at  its 
height  in  Oxford.  The  new-born  zeal  of  the  Franciscans  and 
other  lately  founded  orders  had  taken  a  learned  direction,  and 
the  friars  had  become  the  most  popular  of  academical  teach¬ 
ers.  We  may  estimate  their  importance  by  the  position  of 
Adam  de  Marisco,  the  friend,  correspondent,  and  adviser  of  such 
men  as  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Bishop  Robert  Grosseteste. 
Walter  himself  most  likely  studied  under  him.  He  was  ordained 
sub-deacon  by  Bishop  Robert,  and  took  with  him  a  recommenda¬ 
tory  letter  from  Friar  Adam  to  another  friar,  “  A.  de  Becheso- 
veres,”  who  would  seem  to  have  been  in  some  position  of  influence 
about  the  “Lord  of  Lincoln.”  Walter,  however,  himself,  as  a 
secular  priest,  seems  to  have  grudged  the  regulars  their  ascen¬ 
dancy,  fairly  gained  as  it  was,  and  designed  his  college  specially 
to  promote  the  study  of  theology  among  the  secular  priesthood. 

All  that  we  know  of  Bishop  Walter  speaks  as  favourably  of 
his  personal  character  as  his  works  do  of  his  wisdom  and  muni¬ 
ficence.  As  a  follower  and  minister  of  Henry  III.,  we  find  him, 
indeed,  on  the  wrong  side  in  politics  ;  but  he  stands  charged  with 
no  special  offence  against  the  patriotic  party.  Indeed,  he  rather 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  peacemaker,  and  he  even  seems  to 
have  got  grants  of  confiscated  lands  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
them  to  their  owners.  That  he  was  gorged  with  incongruous 
pluralities  is  no  more  than  we  must  look  for  in  any  successful 
churchman  in  his  generation,  or  indeed  in  any  generation  down 
to  our  own.  And  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  endowment  of  his  college  was  derived  from  the  spoil  of 
sometimes  distant  parishes  in  the  form  of  appropriations.  These 
are  both  the  vices  ot  the  age.  We  should  admire  a  man  who 
was  free  from  them,  but  we  hardly  venture  to  blame  a  man  who 
was  not ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  among  all  his  cares,  eccle¬ 


siastical  and  civil,  Bishop  Walter  preserved  a  most  tender  and 
thoughtful  care  of  all  who  had  any  claim  on  him  by  birth.  This 
is  evident  both  in  many  acts  of  his  life,  and  especially  by  his 
will.  As  one  who,  besides  his  rich  preferment,  seems  to  have 
made  a  fortune  in  earlier  life  by  practising  as  a  canon  lawyer, 
he  could  provide  for  his  own  without  any  unworthy  nepotism. 
His  own  bishopric,  a  very  poor  one,  instead  of  pillaging,  he 
increased  out  of  his  private  means. 

We  will  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Bishop  Hobhouse’s 
graceful  dedication  to  the  Warden,  Dr.  Marsham.  The  Bishop 
looks  on  himself,  in  his  distant  diocese,  as  still  carrying  out  one 
intention  of  the  founder : — 

He  fully  intended  (herein  differencing  liis  colleges  from  the  religious  bodies 
which  bound  their  members  to  conventual  duties  for  life)  that  his  scholars 
should  carry  forth,  in  profectum  Ecclesice,  the  blessings  of  Christian  truth  and 
discipline  from  the  walls  where  he  had  nurtured  them  for  awhile  in  godliness 
and  good  learning ;  nor  was  the  mission-field  either  absent  from  his  mind  or 
alien  from  his  purpose.  The  recovery  of  the  lost  domains  of  Christendom 
was  the  only  form  in  which  the  high  Christian  duty  of  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  presented  itself  as  feasible;  and  in  this  form  our  Founder  showed  his 
readiness  to  embrace  and  fulfil  that  duty.  In  his  statutes  he  allows  his 
college  to  contract  the  number  of  fellowships,  on  account  of  a  subsUlium 
term  sanctee ;  in  his  will  he  left  a  bequest  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  bonus 
vir  to  the  crusades.  Such  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  had  it  lived 
in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  the  thirteenth  century,  would  have  rejoiced  in 
the  extension  of  our  Colonial  Churches,  and  the  continual  enlargement  of  the 
missionary  field  by  conquest  far  less  costly  and  far  more  fruitful  than  our 
Founder’s  legatee  was  ever  destined  to  witness. 


EUSKIN’S  MODERN  PAINTERS. 

Second  Notice. 

THE  third  part  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  treatise  deals  with  the  relation 
of  art  to  God  and  to  man — “its  work,”  to  use  his  own 
expression,  “in  the  help  of  human  beings  and  service  of  their 
Creator.”  In  simpler  language,  Mr.  Ruskin  now  proceeds  to 
consider  the  technical  manner  and  style  of  painting,  which  he 
calls  Invention  Formal,  and  then  the  expressional  aim  and  moral 
teaching  of  art,  which  he  calls  Invention  Spiritual.  The  link  of 
thought  between  this  writer’s  subject-matter  and  the  inflated 
titles  under  which  he  sub-divides  it  is  often  difficult  to  grasp.  This 
affectation  is  rampant  in  the  present  volume.  Thus  the  obvious 
necessity  that,  in  a  good  composition,  each  part  should  be  in  due 
proportion  and  relation  to  the  rest,  is  expressed  by  the  bombastic 
phrase,  “  The  Law  of  Help and  the  comparison  of  various 
styles  of  landscape  painting  is  conducted  under  the  fanciful 
headings  of  “  The  Dark  Mirror,”  “  The  Lance  of  Pallas,”  “  The 
Nereid’s  Guard,”  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  sometimes  happy  in  his  nicknames.  The  title 
of  the  “  Pathetic  School,”  which  he  invents,  though  without 
meaning  any  mischief  by  it,  for  his  own  followers  among  the 
more  rigid  praj-Raffaelliies,  might  well  stick  to  them.  With  a 
certain  ingratitude — of  which  we  gave  other  instances  in  our 
former  notice — he  now  complains  that  these  artists  are  “  destitute 
of  the  power  of  feeling  vastness.”  Having  obeyed  him  in  a 
slavish  devotion  to  accuracy  of  detail,  these  painters  are  now 
taunted  with  “  liking  furze,  fern,  reeds,  straw,  stubble,  dead 
leaves,  and  such  like,  better  than  strong  stones,  broad,  flowing 
leaves,  or  rounded  hills.”  “In  all  such  greater  things,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  when  forced  to  paint  them,  they  missed  the  main  and 
mighty  lines  ;  and  this  no  less  in  what  they  loved  than  in  what 
they  disliked  ;  for,  though  fond  of  foliage,  their  trees  always  had 
a  tendency  to  congeal  into  little  acicular  thorn  hedges,  and 
never  tossed  free.  Which  modes  of  choice  proceed  naturally 
from  a  petulant  sympathy  with  local  and  immediately  visible 
interests  or  sorrows,  not  regarding  their  large  consequences, 
nor  capable  of  understanding  more  massive  view,  or  more  deeply- 
deliberate  mercifulness” — whatever  that  may  mean — “  but  peevish 
and  horror-struck,  and  often  incapable  of  self-control,  though  not 
of  self-sacrifice.”  We  hope  Mr.  Ruskin’s  followers  will  compre¬ 
hend  and  profit  by  this  scolding. 

The  concluding  chapters,  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  sums  up,  as  it 
were,  the  characteristic  merits  or  faults  of  various  schools 
of  art,  are  of  peculiar  interest,  in  spite  of  all  his  affectations 
and  exaggerations.  It  is  characteristic  that  he  disputes  the 
utility  of  landscape-painting  at  all ;  and  he  is  not  satisfied  with¬ 
out  proposing  an  arbitrary  classification  of  all  existing  landscape 
under  the  heads  of  Heroic,  Classical,  Pastoral,  Contemplative, 
and  the  spurious  forms  of  Picturesque  and  Hybrid.  We  do  him 
the  justice,  however,  of  admitting  the  full  truth  of  what  he  here 
urges  in  defence  of  his  own  specialty  in  all  his  writings — namely, 
that  he  has  always  perceived  and  acted  upon  the  great  truth 
that  all  art  is  worthless  which  is  not  connected  inseparably  with 
human  interests.  It  is  the  emotion  or  passion  of  man  which  is 
the  root  and  source  of  all  living  and  noble  art.  This  is  expressed 
very  powerfully,  though  somewhat  transcendentally,  in  the  pages 
before  us.  We  quote  the  concluding  paragraph : — 

Therefore  it  is  that  all  the  power  of  nature  depends  on  subjection  to  Iho 
human  soul.  Man  is  the  sun  of  the  world;  more  than  (he  real  sun.  The  lire 
of  his  wonderful  heart  is  the  only  light  and  heat  worth  gauge  or  measure. 
Where  he  is  are  the  tropics :  where  he  is  not,  the  ice-world. 

There  is  great  ingenuity  and  much  “  insight”  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
speculations  as  to  the  hidden  meaning  of  tne  old  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy,  and  he  applies  his  fanciful,  but  often  beautiful,  theories  to 
unlock  the  secret  of  classical  art.  In  the  highest  Greek  art,  and 
in  that  of  the  great  Venetians,  our  author  discerns  the  resolution 
of  the  mind  of  man,  by  courage  and  faith,  “  to  conquer  evil  and 
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■rise  into  conceptions  of  victorious  and  consummated  beauty.” 

I  Northern  art,  on  the  other  hand,  as  represented  by  Holbein 
and  Durer,  is  described  as  unable  to  conquer  evil,  but  as  remain¬ 
ing  in  strong  though  melancholy  war  with  it.  Conquered  by 
evil  is  the  sensualistic  art  of  Salvator;  and  the  ruin  of  all  good 
art  is  manifested  in  the  later  schools  in  which  mere  pleasure,  and 
not  the  contest  with  evil,  is  the  end  and  object  of  the  painter. 
Our  modern  landscape — the  Contemplative — is  either  noble  or 
ignoble  as  it  ranks  itself  with  these  opposite  schools.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  Greek  art  and  that  of  Venice,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  latter  school  of  painters  and  those  of  other  parts  of 
Italy,  are  worked  out,  if  not  convincingly,  yet  suggestively  and 
(  instructively.  Mr.  Buskin  has  devoted  extraordinary  pains  to 
the  investigation  of  the  sources  and  conditions  of  success  of  his 
favourite  Venetian  art.  He  finds  in  the  Heroic  landscape  of  that 
school  the  counterpart  of  the  national  temperament,  as  affected  by 
the  political  and  geographical  and  religious  accidents  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  And  he  repeats  his  assertion,  that  the  painters  of  Venice  were 
“  the  last  believing  school  in  Italy.”  Here,  perhaps,  his  hobby 
has  run  away  with  him.  He  feels  himself  obliged  to  defend  Titian 
from  the  charge  of  sensualism,  and  Veronese  from  that  of  irre¬ 
verence  in  handling  sacred  subjects.  The  answer  is  amusing. 
Titian’s  is  “ good  sensualism,”  he  says.  Assuming  Titian  to  be  a 
good  and  great  man,  his  paintings  cannot  be  immoral,  and  vice 
versa.  “  Be  assured,”  he  argues,  as  a  gloss  on  the  Scriptural  text 
about  gathering  grapes  from  a  bramble  bush,  “  first,  that,  if  it  were 
bramble  from  which  you  gathered  them,  these  are  not  grapes  in 
your  hand,  though  they  look  like  grapes.  Or,  if  these  are  indeed 
grapes,  it  -was  no  bramble  you  gathered  them  from,  though  it 
looked  like  one.”  The  excuse  for  Veronese  is  altogether  better; 
and  we  find  in  it  a  very  good  summary  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  style : — 

These  instances  are  enough  to  explain  the  general  character  of  the  mind  of 
Veronese,  capable  of  tragic  power  to  the  utmost  if  he  chooses  to  exert  it  in 
that  direction,  but,  by  habitual  preference,  exquisitely  graceful  and  playful ; 

|  religious  without  severity  and  wmningly  noble ;  delighting  in  slight,  sweet, 

'  every-day  incident,  but  hiding  deep  meanings  underneath  it;  rarely  painting 
a  gloomy  subject,  and  never  a  base  one. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  great  Venetian  school  remains  a 
mystery  to  Mr.  Buskin.  But  he  attempts  to  account  for  the 
:  general  decline  of  art  throughout  Europe  in  a  new  and  rather 
striking  way.  He  attributes  it  to  the  great  moral  convulsion  of 
the  Eeformation.  The  old  faith  had  been  rudely  broken,  and  in 
the  fierce  conflict  of  opinion  that  ensued,  the  tranquillity  of  mind 
necessary  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  art  was  no  longer  attain¬ 
able.  Hence,  the  majority  of  artists  recoiled  from  such  subjects 
as  would  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the  distracting  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  day,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  feeble  infidelity  or 
effeminate  luxury.  “  The  religious  school,  after  a  few  pale  rays 
of  fading  sanctity  from  Guido,  and  brown  gleams  of  gipsy 
Madonna-hood  from  Murillo,  came  utterly  to  an  end.”  But,  iu 
Germany,  Holbein  and  Albert  Durer,  and,  later,  Salvator  Eosa, 
iu  Italy,  stood  firm  amidst  the  general  decline.  Between  these 
artists— their  antecedents,  their  labours,  and  their  results — Mr. 
Euskin  institutes  a  very  powerful  comparison.  He  adopts 
Michelet’s  epithet,  Ce  damne  Salvator,  though  he  translates  it 
iu  the  more  merciful  sense — “  That  condemned  Salvator” — and 
sees  in  that  artist  the  last  traces  of  spiritual  life  in  the  art  of 
Europe.  All  his  greatest  successors — Bubens,  Eembrandt, 
Eeynolds — were  of  the  earth,  earthy;  but  Salvator  had  higher 
capacities  and  aspirations,  which  issued,  however,  in  nothing  but 
despair.  Durer,  however,  though  he  passed  through  the  same 
struggle,  held  his  ground  manfully,  if  he  did  not  conquer.  And 
this  is  the  key,  in  Mr.  Buskin’s  opinion,  to  his  mysterious  picture 
of  the  “  Knight  and  Death.”  All  this  is  eloquently  enough 
expounded,  and  opens  the  way  for  the  author’s  final  conclusion 
that  to  his  native  England  is  reserved  the  crowning  disgrace  of 
utter  faithlessness  and  irremediable  degradation.  At  this  climax, 
however,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  in  the  due  order  of  the  Treatise. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  come  to  an  examination  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  Classical  school  of  landscape,  as  typified  by 
Claude  and  Poussin,  which  is  very  clever  and  amusing.  Our 
author  does  more  justice  to  Claude  in  his  final  summing  up  of 
that  painter’s  place  in  art  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
some  former  criticisms.  There  is  much  humour  in  the  following 
description  of  his  St.  George  and  the  Dragon: — ■ 

The  scene  is  a  beautiful  opening  in  woods  by  a  riverside,  a  pleasant  foun- 
'  tain  springs  on  the  right,  and  the  usual  rich  vegetation  covers  the  foreground. 
The  dragon  is  about  the  size  of  ten  bramble-leaves,  and  is  being  killed  by 
the  remains  of  a  lance,  barely  the  thickness  of  a  walking-stick,  in  his  throat, 
curling  his  tail  iu  a  highly  offensive  and  threatening  manner.  St.  George, 
notwithstanding,  on  a  prancing  horse,  brandishes  his  sword,  at  about  thirty 
yards’  distance  from  the  offensive  animal.  A  semicircular  shelf  of  rock 
encircles  the  foreground,  by  which  the  theatre  of  action  is  divided  into  pit 
and  boxes.  Some  women  and  children  having  descended  unadvisedly  into 
the  pit,  are  helping  each  other  out  of  it  again,  with  marked  precipitation.  A 
prudent  person  of  rank  has  taken  a  front  seat  iu  the  boxes,  crosses  his  legs, 
loans  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  contemplates  the  proceedings  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur.  Two  attendants  stand  iu  graceful  attitudes  behind  him,  and 
two  more  walk  away  under  the  trees,  conversing  on  general  subjects. 

The  next  chapter,  on  Bubens  and  Cuyp,  opens  with  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  author’s  theory  of  the  decline  of  art  as  consequent 
upon  the  Eeformation.  lie  traces  the  development  of  what  he 
calls  “  the  faithless  and  materialized  mind  of  modern  Europe — 
ending  in  the  rationalism  of  Germany,  the  polite  formalism  of 
England,  the  careless  blasphemy  of  France,  and  the  helpless 
sensualities  of  Italy.”  But  he  looks  forward  to  the  futuro 


growth  of  “  a  Christian  Church,  which  shall  depend  neither  on 
ignorance  for  its  continuance  nor  on  controversy  for  its  pro¬ 
gress,  but  shall  reign  at  once  in  light  and  love.”  So  far  as 
criticism  goes,  Mr.  Buskin  has  never  been  more  forcible,  or, 
upon  the  whole,  more  fair,  than  in  his  masterly  analysis  of  the 
mind  and  manner  of  Bubens,  Eembrandt,  and  Vandyck.  The 
Dutch  school  of  genre  and  landscape  meets,  perhaps,  rather  less 
justice  at  his  hands  than  it  deserves  for  at  least  its  mechanical 
skill.  Still  he  allows  that  Paul  Potter  could  paint  wool  and 
cowhide,  and  that  Cuyp,  the  brewer,  could  give  the  effect  of  a 
summer  afternoon.  After  an  episodical  essay  on  Vulgarity — too 
trenchant,  perhaps,  but  full  of  useful  thoughts — our  author 
descends  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  bambocciate  of  Teniers,  and 
the  “  Hybrid”  landscape  of  Wouvermans  and  Berghem.  With 
the  unspiritual,  carnal,  or  “  deathful  ”  school  of  Holland  are 
contrasted  typical  examples  of  the  Purist  spiritualism  of  Angelico 
in  the  Madonna  of  the  Annunciation,  the  nervous  force  of  Albert 
Durer  in  au  effigy  of  a  bishop,  and  finally,  the  perfection  of 
Venetian  art  in  a  sketch  from  a  perishing  fresco  by  Giorgione, 
which  he  calls,  not  very  intelligibly,  the  Hesperid  iEgle. 

If  the  parallel  between  Giorgione,  Mr.  Buskin’s  ideal  painter 
in  ancient  art,  and  Turner,  his  chief  hero  in  modern  times,  as  it 
is  drawn  out  in  the  chapter  called  “  The  Two  Boyhoods,”  were 
more  truthful  and  moderate,  it  would  be  far  more  striking  than 
it  is.  But  our  sense  of  justice  revolts  at  the  unfairness  with 
which  modem  England  is  treated  iu  comparison  with  the  Venice 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  However,  let  us  hear  our  author’s 
description  of  the  home  of  Giorgione  : — 

A  city  of  marble,  did  I  say?  Nay,  rather  a  golden  city  paved  with 
emerald.  Nor  truly  every  pinnacle  and  turret  glanced  and  glowed,  overlaid 
with  gold,  or  bossed  with  jasper.  Beneath,  the  unsullied  sea  drew  in  deep 
breathing,  to  and  fro,  its  eddies  of  green  wave.  Beep-hearted,  majestic, 
terrible  as  the  sea,  the  men  of  Venice  moved  in  sway  of  power  and  war ; 
pure  as  her  pillars  of  alabaster  stood  her  mothers  and  maidens ;  from  foot  to 
brow,  all  noble,  walked  her  knights;  the  low-bronzed  g  earning  of  sea-rusted 
armour  shot  angrily  under  their  blood-red  mantle-folus.  Fearless,  faithful, 
patient,  impenetrable,  implacable, — every  word  a  fate — sate  her  Senate.  In 
hope  and  honour,  lulled  by  flowing  of  wave  around  their  isles  of  sacred  sand, 
each  with  his  name  written  and  the  cross  graved  at  his  side,  lay  her  dead.  A 
wonderful  piece  of  world.  Bather,  itself  a  world.  It  lay  along  the  face  of 
the  waters  no  larger,  as  its  captains  saw  it  from  their  masts  at  evening,  than 
a  bar  of  sunset  that  could  not  pass  away;  but  for  its  power  it  must  have 
seemed  to  them  as  if  they  were  sailing  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  and  this  a 
great  planet,  whoso  orient  edge  widened  through  ether.  A  world  from  which 
all  ignoble  care  and  petty  thoughts  were  banished,  with  all  the  common  and 
poor  elements  of  life.  No  foulness,  no  tumult,  iD  those  tremulous  streets, 
that  filled,  or  fell,  beneath  the  moon ;  but  rippled  music  of  majestic  change, 
or  thrilling  silence.  No  weak  walls  could  rise  above  them;  no  low-roofed 
cottage,  nor  straw-built  shed.  Only  the  strength  as  of  rock,  and  the  finished 
setting  of  stones  most  precious.  And  around  them,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  still  the  soft  moving  of  stainless  waters,  proudly  pure;  as  not  the 
flower,  so  neither  the  thorn  nor  the  thistle,  could  grow  in  the  glancing 
fields.  Kthereal  strength  of  Alps,  dreamlike,  vanishing  in  high  procession 
beyond  the  Torcellan  shore ;  blue  islands  of  Paduau  hills,  poised  in  the  golden 
west.  Above,  free  winds  and  fiery  clouds  ranging  at  their  will ; — brightness 
out  of  the  north,  and  balm  from  the  south,  and  the  stars  of  the  evening  and 
the  morning  clear  in  the  limitless  light  of  arched  heaven  and  circling  sea. 

With  this  picture  comparison  should  have  been  made  of  the 
contemporary  London,  aud  not  of  Hand-court,  Maiden-lane, 
Covent-garden,  where  Turner  was  born,  as  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  However,  as  a  matter  of  description,  Air. 
Buskin’s  companion  sketch  of  the  dirt  and  sordidness  and  gloom 
of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is  vivid  enough.  No  less  unfair  is  the 
comparison  of  Venice  and  London  iu  the  matter  of  religion.  It 
is  assumed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Giorgione  was  a  man  of  piety  ; 
and  England  is  abused  as  being  responsible  for  Turner’s  admitted 
irreligiou.  After  all,  we  shall  each  be  judged  according  to  our 
opportunities  aud  responsibilities ;  and  it  is  a  strange  kind  of 
faith  which  acquits  a  man  of  all  individual  blame  because  he 
may  have  been  born  or  bred  amidst  unfavourable  circumstances. 
There  was  vice  enough  in  the  Venice  of  Giorgione,  however 
beautiful  its  climate  or  architecture  may  have  been ;  and  Turner 
might  have  found  good  even  in  the  murky  and  red-brick  London 
of  the  last  century.  But  it  is  necessary  lor  Mr.  Buskin’s  theory 
to  account  for,  and  to  justify,  Turner’s  enigmatical  character. 
So  he  makes  him  out  to  be  “  the  painter  of  the  strength  of  nature,” 
because  no  other  beauty,  moral  or  spiritual,  ever  came  under  his 
notice ;  and,  as  to  humanity,  it  is  only  the  labour  and  sorrow 
and  death  of  man  that  Turner,  faithless  and  irreligious,  could 
recognise  as  a  truth  about  his  fellovr-creatures.  Here  is  part  of 
the  description  of  “the  English  Death” — that  is,  the  life  of 
modern  manufacturing  England: — 

The  life  trampled  out  in  the  slime  of  the  street,  crushed  to  dust  amidst  the 
roaring  of  the  wheel,  tossed  countlessly  away  into  howling  winter  wind  alomr 
five  hundred  leagues  of  rock-fanged  shore.  Or,  worst  of  all,  rotted  down  to 
forgotten  graves  through  years  of  ignorant  patience,  and  vain  seeking  for 
help  from  man,  for  hope  in  God — infirm,  imperfect  yearning,  as  of  motherless 
infants  starving  at  the  dawn ;  oppressed  royalties  of  captive  thoughts,  vague 
ague-fits  of  bleak,  amazed  despair. 

And  again : — 

Death,  not  of  myriads  of  poor  bodies  only,  but  of  will  and  mercy  and  con¬ 
science  ;  death,  not  once  inflicted  on  the  flesh,  but  daily  fastening  on  the 
spirit ;  death,  not  silent  or  patient,  waiting  his  appointed  hour,  but  voiceless, 
venomous ;  death  with  the  taunting  word,  and  burning  grasp,  and  infixed 
sting. 

Turner’s  picture  of  the  “  Garden  of  the  Hesperides”  is  inter¬ 
preted  by  Air.  Buskin  as  the  painter’s  typical  “  exponent  of  our 
English  faith;”  and  the  dragon,  the  “Nereid’s  Guard,”  is  made 
out  to  be  “our  British.  Madonna,  the  chief  worship  which  lay  at 
the  nation’s  heart.”  This  far-fetched  and  absurd  conclusion  is 
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supported,  of  course,  by  the  aid  of  our  author’s  peculiar  doctrines 
of  political  economy,  which  have  been  more  than  once  noticed  in 
these  pages.  To  Mr.  Iluskin’s  mind,  the  organized  labour  of  a 
civilized  community  is  the  mere  worship  of  Mammon  or  the 
Dragon.  Machinery  is  devilish,  and  railroads  are  abominable, 
because  they  destroy  natural  beauty.  England,  in  particular, 
has  become  “the  offscourer  of  the  earth.”  “Every  kind  of 
sordid,  foul,  or  venomous  work  which  in  other  countries  men 
dreaded  or  disdained,  it  has  become  England's  duty  to  do.” 
The  remedy,  if  any,  for  this  evil,  is  to  be  found,  according  to 
this  teacher,  in  “  the  right  economy  of  labour”— that  is,  a  practical 
socialism,  regulated  by  a  paternal  despotism.  But  on  this  topic 
we  will  not  here  enter.  The  general  conclusion  of  Mr.  Iluskin’s 
work  is  that  the  mission  of  Turner,  so  to  say,  was  to  embody  in 
his  immortal  art  this  degradation  and  death  of  English  society, 
religion,  and  civilization.  Toil,  sorrow,  ruin,  death  without  hope 
and  without  faith — such  is  the  key  to  Turner’s  mind  and  works. 
But  the  fault,  after  all,  is  not  his  own,  but  that  of  his  country. 
England,  it  is  argued,  gave  him  disdain  instead  of  help  and  love. 
“  So  far  as  in  it  lay,  this  century  has  caused  every  one  of  its 
great  men,  whose  hearts  were  kindest,  and  whose  spirits  most 
perceptive  of  the  work  of  God,  to  die  without  hope — Scott,  Keats, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Turner.  Great  England,  of  the  Iron-heart  now, 
not  of  the  Lion-heart;  for  these  souls  of  her  children  an  account 
may  perhaps  be  one  day  required  of  her.”  If  this  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  of  the  Modern  Painters,  we  must  say  that 
it  is  a  lame  and  impotent  one. 


THE  TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS* 

IIHE  question  what  kind  of  writing  is  capable  of  being  carried 
.  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  imperfection  is  a  very  w  ide  one,  and 
opens  up  quite  a  field  of  speculation  to  an  ingenious  and  reflec¬ 
tive  mind.  What  is  our  conception  of  the  worst  book  in  the 
world  P  Or,  making  the  same  allowance  for  Tapper’s  Proverbial 
Philosophy  at  one  end  of  the  list,  that  we  make  for  Sliakspeare 
and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  at  the  other,  what  is  our  conception 
of  the  worst  book  in  the  world  but  one  P  There  are  several 
kinds  whose  various  claims  to  pre-eminent  depravity  are  unde¬ 
niable.  Beally  bad  poetry,  especially  bad  poetry  in  blank  verse, 
comes  very  high  upon  the  roll.  On  the  other  hand,  a  thoroughly 
objectionable  and  vulgar  man  may  make  himself  excessively  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  religious  biography.  Brilliant  comic  writing,  again, 
in  the  hands  of  some  authors,  may  be  rendered  almost  intolerable. 
An  uneducated  person  might  go  to  great  lengths  in  sentimental 
romance.  But  w  hich  of  all  these  classes  of  literary  misdemeanour 
may  be  made  the  instrument  of  inflicting  most  torture  on  one’s 
fellow-creatures  it  is  difficult  to  say  without  consideration. 
Obviously,  if  a  work  could  be  discovered  combining  the  charac¬ 
teristic  vices  of  each,  it  would  have  a  right  to  call  itself  the  worst 
book  in  the  world  but  one.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  such 
a  book  might  be  found,  though  it  is  impossible  on  such  a  subject 
to  speak  w  ith  too  much  humility.  Surely  it  might  be  said  that 
a  bad  sporting  novel  unites  most  of  the  objectionable  qualities  of 
all  the  above  classes.  A  good  sporting  novel  is  a  capital  kind  of 
thing,  especially  for  those  who  like  hunting,  shooting,  or  fishing; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  bad  one  without  using  language 
which  would  perhaps  appear  extreme.  Eor,  first  of  all,  like  in¬ 
ferior  religious  biographies,  it  is  always  familiarly  and  vulgarly 
obtrusive ;  secondljs  like  bad  poetry,  it  is  every  now  and  then 
detestably  sentimental ;  thirdly,  like  bad  comic  writing,  it  is  in¬ 
sufferably  jocose  ;  and  lastly,  like  bad  romances,  it  introduces  us 
to  a  kind,  of  love-making  which  is  a  libel  on  the  human  heart,  and 
to  young  ladies  in  country  houses  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
think  without  a  shudder. 

The  Tommiebeg  Shootings  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  bad  sporting 
novel.  But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  have  we  thought  it  right  to 
attract  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  particular  novel  P  The 
answer  is,  that  there  is  one  thing  about  the  Tommiebeg  Shootings 
that  leads  up  to  a  valuable  train  of  thought.  This  is  its  cover. 
It  is  bound  in  a  sort  of  shepherds’-plaid  pattern.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  publishers  have  brought  it  out  with  a  distinct 
purpose,  and  with  a  tacit  reference  to  the  heather  moors  of  the 
North.  Now,  if  men  of  business  bring  out  a  book  in  shepherds’- 
plaid,  it  must  be  because  there  are  some  people  w  ho  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  likely  to  buy  books  in  shepherds’-plaid.  A  shepherds’- 
plaid  binding  is  accordingly  a  type  of  a  certain  kind  of  book 
written  for  a  certain  kind  of  readers.  Next,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  Tommiebeg  Shootings  is  an  average  specimen  of  the 
sbepherds’-plaid  class,  for  this  reason.  If  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  buying  shepherds’-plaid  books,  after  perusing  the 
Tomm  iebeg  Shootings,  found  it  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  shepherds’- 
plaid  books  that  they  had  read  before,  their  confidence  in  shep¬ 
herds’-plaid  would  be  shaken.  Very  probably  they  would  cease 
to  be  anxious  to  purchase  shepherds’-plaid  in  future.  Thus 
the  publishers  would  be  cutting  their  own  throats,  for  although 
they  might  have  been  gainers  by  the  amount  realized  on  this 
one  book,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  passed  off’  as  true 
shepherds  plaid,  their  unwise  experiment  would  ultimately  have 
a  tendency  to  make  shepherds’-plaid  patterns  fall  in  the  market. 

If  the  above  reasoning  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  people  who  travel  by  railway  in  August  and 
September  to  whom,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Tommiebeg 

*  The  Tommiebeg  Shootings;  or  a  Moor  in  Scotland.  By  Thomas  Jeans. 
London  and  New  York:  Eoutledge  and  Co.  i860. 
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Shootings  is  calculated  to  be  acceptable.  At  first  sight  it  might 
appear  that  they  were  obviously  the  servants  of  Scotch  sports¬ 
men  travelling  to  the  North.  After  mature  reflection  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  this  view  appears  to  us  untenable.  The  Tom~ 
miebeg  Shootings  is  five  shillings  a  copy.  This  price  appears  to 
place  it  above  the  hands  of  the  class  in  question.  But  as  it  is 
more  than  usually  vulgar  and  more  than  usually  deficient  in  in- 
terest  of  a  sporting  nature,  for  w  hom  can  it  be  meant  ?  By  a 
logical  process  of  exhaustion  we  arrive  at  the  result.  It  is  either 
designed  for  very  stupid  people  who  are  not  sportsmen,  hut  who 
would  like  to  be  thought  to  be,  or  for  people  who  are  rather 
stupid,  and  only  moderately  fond  of  field  sports,  or  for  the  class 
of  intellects  we  are  about  to  describe.  August  is  the  time  of 
year  when  private  schools  reopen.  A  large  number  of  young 
gentlemen  then  travel  daily  by  the  rail.  The  price  of  the  book — 
five  shillings — is  eminently  adapted  to  the  state  of  their  purses 
upon  leaving  home  at.  the  end  of  the  vacation.  One  diffi¬ 
culty  yet  remains.  Why  the  shepherds’-plaid  pattern  ?  This 
is  a  question  not  only  extremely  easy  of  solution,  but  the 
pattern  itself  is  in  reality  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  as  to  the  class  for  wdiom  the  novel  is  designed.  The 
Tommiebeg  Shootings  is  written  for  young  Scotch  gentlemen 
who  are  returning  to  school  in  England  about  the  time  of  grouse 
shooting.  Its  appearance  is  a  proof  of  a  juvenile  immigration 
from  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  It  shows  that  young  plaid-loving 
clans  are  making  their  way  southward  to  benefit  by  an  English 
education,  in  such  numbers  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  author  of  the  Tommiebeg  Shootings.  This  is  a  very  pleasant 
thought.  It  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant,  future  for  the 
rising  Scotch  generation,  and  goes  some  little  way  towards  com¬ 
pensating  the  reader  for  the  discomfort  of  perusing  the  Tommiebeg 
Shootings,  and  tracking  Mr.  Thomas  Jeans’s  wild  career  through 
four  hundred  pages. 

The  adventures  of  some  young  gentleman  who  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  world,  form  a  pleasing  theme  for  most 
had  writers  of  fiction.  Seeing  the  world  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  two  kinds  of  experience,  as  far  as  sporting  novels  are  con¬ 
cerned.  First,  it  involves  living  long  enough  with  card-sharping 
captains  and  match-making  fathers  to  be  up  to  their  manoeuvres. 
Secondly,  it  implies  the  fixed  habit  of  hitting  snipe  and  woodcock 
whenever  you  fire  at  them,  Hairbreadth  escapes  from  the  perils 
of  ecarte,  and  from  marriageable  young  ladies,  are  common 
occurrences  in  books  of  this  sort.  It  is  one  of  the  really  valuable 
features  in  a  bad  sporting  novel,  that  it  puts  these  dangers 
forcibly  before  the  public.  Only  very  stupid  people  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  read  this  kind  of  literary  production.  But  then  only 
very  stupid  people  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  ecarte  with 
blacklegs.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  very  class  most 
likely  to  read  the  bad  sporting  novel  is  the  very  class  most 
likely  to  he  victimized  by  the  blackleg.  It  is  a  great  thing  that 
they  should  be  warned  of  their  danger.  None  but  the  authors 
of  thoroughly  worthless  books  can  have  access  to  these  silly 
people.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  see  these  silly  people  ruined. 
We  are  thankful,  accordingly,  to  any  one  who  is  capable  of 
writing  down  to  their  level,  and  who  is  willing  to  use  his  influence 
for  their  good.  Perhaps  the  Tommiebeg  Shootings  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  who,  but  for  its  timely  bints,  might  at  some 
future  period  of  bis  life  have  been  hurried  into  bad  society  by 
an  intemperate  passion  for  thimblerig,  or  have  taken  a  pro¬ 
fessional  rook  and  bully  to  travel  with  him  as  his  confidant  upon 
the  Continent,  or  in  the  north. 

A  knowledge  of  the  world,  according  to  this  class  of  writers, 
consists,  secondly,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms.  It  is 
quite  a  curious  thought,  how  many  of  one’s  fellow-creatures  one 
can  amuse  by  telling  them  that  Smith  or  Jones,  the  first  time  he 
went  out  shooting,  put  the  shot  into  his  gun  before  the  powder. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  occurrence  is  neither  very  grossly  comic,  nor 
very  grossly  improbable.  Nobody  can  by  any  possibility  know 
bow  to  load  until  he  has  been  shown.  If  a  man  is  not  shown 
until  late  in  life,  be  cannot  be  expected  to  know  until  late  in  life. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  youth  that  bear 
on  this  subject  are  passably  diverting.  We  think,  for  example, 
that  we  rather  like  the  story  of  the  two  Liverpool  merchants, 
who  hired  a  moor  for  a  long  lease,  and  took  down  guns,  dogs,  and 
fishing-tackle  enough  to  last  them  for  several  years.  On  the 
morning  after  their  arrival,  they  got  up  very  early  to  begin 
business.  Unfortunately,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  at  the  very 
first  discharge  one  of  them  killed  the  other.  But  there  is  nothing 
so  extravagantly  humorous  in  the  fact  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Fribbles  is  no  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  pointer,  or 
misses  his  first  twenty  shots  upon  the  heather.  Making  a  very 
bad  shot  is,  after  all,  not  so  very  much  more  ludicrous  than 
writing  a  very  stupid  sporting  novel.  The  last  bores  everybody, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must  bore  the  author  himself 
beyond  expression.  But  the  bad  shot,  if  he  is  shooting  by  him¬ 
self,  bores  nobody,  not  even  the  grouse. 

The  shepherd-plaid  dodge  in  literature  is  growing  quite  a 
nuisance.  The  Tommiebeg  Shootings  is  one  out  of  a  hundred 
similar  abominations  written  to  order  for  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  and  got  up  in  summer  and  autumn  binding.  A  man 
who  knows  perhaps  a  little  about  shooting  and  fishing  is  set  to 
write  down  the  best  book  he  can  against  the  12th  of  August. 
He  puts  in  100  pages  of  river  and  of  grouse,  and  300  more  of 
young  ladies,  maniacs,  muffs,  swell  captains,  benevolent  noble¬ 
men,  and  steamboat  excursions.  He  shakes  them  all  together, 
has  the  whole  hound  in  a  “  grousy”  covering,  illustrates  it  with 
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|  two  “grousy”  pictures,  and  is  pleased  to  call  it  a  work  of  fiction. 
We  read  it  through,  and  we  devoutly  wish  that  all  the  young 
ladies  had  been  compelled  to  marry  the  maniacs,  that  the  fast 
military  men  had  put  an  end  to  all  the  benevolent  noblemen,  that 
the  muffs  had  fired  off  their  guns  by  accident  at  all  the  military 
Imen,  and  that  the  survivors,  with  the  author  in  the  middle,  had 
been  blown  up  together  in  the  last  of  the  steamboats. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE.— CLARA  NOVELLO’S  FAREWELL 

TOUR.— Two  Performances  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  CREATION  and  MESSIAH,  will 
take  place  in  the  Handel  Orchestra,  on  Wednesday.  20th,  and  Saturday,  29th  September. 
The  Band  will  comprise  the  principal  Performers  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Festivals, 
the  Band  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  numerous  Additions,  Professional  and 
Amateur.  The  Chorus  will  comprise  numbers  of  most  of  the  Choral  Societies  of  the 
Metropolis,  forming  in  all  an  Orchestra  of  about  Two  Thousand  Performers. 

Principal  Vocalists— Madame  Clara  Novellci,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  Wilbye 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Santley.  Conductor,  Mr.  Benedict. 

Tickets  of  admission,  Half-a-Crown  each;  Reserved  Stalls,  arranged  in  blocks  as  at  the 
Handel  Festival,  Half-a-Crown  extra  for  each  day;  or  a  Set  of  Admission  and  Reserved 
Seat  Tickets  for  the  two  days,  7s.  0d.,  may  be  had  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  2,  Exeter  Ilall, 
or  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

Early  application  for  Forward  Reserved  Seats  is  requisite. 


■RELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW.  — BARKER’S  PICTURE.- 

J-A'  This  grand  historical  PICTURE  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  79,  Oornhill.  N.B.— The 
Portraits  of  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  J.  Outram.  Sir  J.  Inglis,  the  late  Sir  H.  Havelock, 
Colonel  Alison.  Ac.,  will  also  bo  Exhibited.  Admission  free,  by  private  address  card.— 
HAYWARD  and  LEGGATT,  No.  79,  Oornhill. 


PICTURES.- CITY  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION,  including 

-A  nearly  3(H)  Pictures,  contributed  direct  from  the  Artists  expressly  for  this  occasion, 
is  NOW  OPEN,  at  HEYWARD  and  LEGGATT’S  GALLERY.  Entrance  at  28,  Oornhill.— 
Admission  free,  by  private  address  card,  or  on  payment  of  Sixpence  each,  including 
Catalogue. 


A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 

-A-*-  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  residing  in  a  healthy  town  about  fifty  miles  from  London, 
will  have  a  VACANCY  for  a  PUPIL  or  TWO  after  Michaelmas.  Terms,  £150  pet  annum  ; 
or  Two  Brothers,  £250.— Address  Rev.  S.  L.,  Messrs.  Shrimpton,  Booksellers,  Broad- 
street,  Oxford. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE 

A  MALVERN  HILLS.— A  Married  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  receives  THREE  PUPILS  into  his  family  to  prepare  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Civil  Service,  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Army. 
His  house  is  delightfully  situate,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  in  a  healthy  part  of  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  There  is  now  a  VACANCY  for  ONE.—  Address,  Rev.  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Lea  and  Perrins,  Great  Malvern,  Worcestershire. 


I  EDUCATION. — In  the  most  healthy  locality  near  London 

(South).— A  Gentleman  who  has  for  many  years  with  the  greatest  success  Prepared 
Youths  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  the  CIVIL  SERVICES,  and  the  LIBERAL  PROFES¬ 
SIONS,  has  now  TWO  VACANCIES.  The  number  of  Pupils  is  very  limited,  and  the 
highest  references  will  he  given.— Address  X.  Y.,  care  of  Professor  Biver,  5,  Conduit- 
street,  Hanover-square,  W. 


COMPANION,  CHAPERONE,  or  FINISHING 

MORNING  GOVERNESS.— A  Lady  who  has  passed  much  time  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  is  desirous  of  PUPILS,  or  a  TEMPORARY  ENGAGEMENT  in  the  COUNTRY, 
SEA-SIDE,  or  to  chaperone  a  Young  Lady  on  the  Continent,  for  Health  or  Education,  for 
which  she  can  oiler  the  highest  references.  Her  Qualifications  are  English  thoroughly, 
French.  German,  Italian,  Music,  Harp,  and  Pianoforte.  Address  L.  M.,  Smith’s 
Library,  i,  Edwards-street,  Portman -square. 


XTEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  OXFORD. — The  School  having 

been  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  and  the  premises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the  NUMBER  of  BOARDERS  not  on  the  Foundation.  The  Younger  Boys 
are  prepared  for  the  Winchester  College  Election— the  Seniors  for  the  University.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  28,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 


DELSIZE  COLLEGE  FOR  LADIES, 

-L*  3  and  4,  Belsize  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Principal .  Mrs.  JOHNSON. 

Director  of  Education  .  Mr.  JOHNSON. 

This  Institution,  recently  removed  from  Kensington  Hall,  will  be  RE-OPENED,  at  the 

close  of  the  Vacation,  on  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17th. 

The  New  Prospectus,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  the  Nature  and  Objects  of  the 
College,  with  Lists  of  the  Lectures,  Lessons  and  Classes,  the  Fees  for  Board  and  Edu- 
cat  ion,  &c  ,  may  be  obtained  of  I  he  Principal,  No.  3,  Belsize  Park. 


OUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  67  &  68,  Harley-street,  W. 

v  v  (Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1853  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies,  and  for 
Granting  Certificate*  of  Knowledge.) 

Visitor— The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Principal— The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Lady  Resident—  Miss  PARRY. 

The  CLASSES  for  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  MEET  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4th. 
Arrangements  are  made  lor  the  reception  of  Boarders.  Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars 
as  to  Subjects,  Fees,  Scholarships,  and  Examinations,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  College  Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 


UEEN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  (37  A  (38,  Harley-street,  W. 

The  CLASSES  of  this  School  will  be  RESUMED  on  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27th. 


_ 

The  Senior  Division  is  taught  chiefly  by  Miss  Hay,  the  Lady  Superintendent;  the  Junior 
Pupils  (principally  on  the  Plan  of  Object  Lessons  and  the  like)  by  Miss  Rosalind 
JIosking.  Pupils  are  admissible  at  the  age  of  six. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 


(GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 

v-"  JEllMYN  STREET,  LONDON. 

Director- Sir  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

The  PROSPECTUS  for  the  SESSION  commencing  on  the  1st  of  OCTOBER  next,  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  Registrar.  The  Courses  of  Instruction  embrace  Chemistry, 
by  Dr.  Hofmann:  Physics,  by  Prof.  Tindall;  Natural  History,  by  Prof.  Huxley: 
Mineralogy  and  Mining,  by  Mr.  Warington  Smyth  ;  Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  Percy;  and 
Applied  Mechanics,  by  Prof.  Willis. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


r^HE  GRANGE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

Principal— John  Dalglei.sii,  Esq. 

Vice-Principal—Vf.  Scott  Dalgleish,  M.A.  Edin. 


EXAMINERS. 

Classics— Leonhard  Schmitz.  Esq..  LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
Mathematics— Rev.  P.  Kklland,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Univorsity 
of  Edinburgh. 

English—  J.  D.  Morell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  one  of  II.  M.  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Modern  Languages— Max  MlIller,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Tayloriau  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  Oxford. 

MASTERS. 


The  Vice-Principal. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Calvert,  M.A..  York-place. 

Mr.  F.  Chaumont,  B.A.  (Paris),  Castle*st. 
Mr.  A.  Gilmour,  Mary-place. 

Mr.  W.  Lees,  M. A.,  Dublin-street. 

Dr.  Lemmi,  Rutland-street. 

Professor  Liston,  Elm  Cottage,  Whitehouse 
Gardens. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Frederick -street. 

Lieut.  J.  Mackie,  Raeburn -place. 


Dr.  Nachot,  George- street. 

Herr  KiIchler,  George-street. 

Mr.  G.  Robertson,  Duncan-street,  New¬ 
ington. 

Captain  Roland,  Gayflcld-square. 

Mr.  Gourlay  Steell,  R.S.A.,  Randolpk- 
place. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Surenne,  Gt.  King-street. 

Mr.  J.  C.  WiNTOUR,  A.R.S.A.,  St.  Cuthbert’s 
I  Glebe. 


LECTURERS. 

The  Vice-Principal.  I  Mr.  W.  Knight. 

Mr.  Fleming,  l’ortobello.  Mr.  W.  Lees,  M.A. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson.  I  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S.E. 

The  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  the  1st  of  OCTOBER,  on  which  day  all  the  Pupils  are 
expected  to  be  present. 


A  RJVIY  and  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  Military  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will 
be  happy  to  meet  with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  II  is  Establishment  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency  by  persons  of  very  high  standing,  whoso 
Sons  have  passed  distinguished  Examinations.  His  Pupils  have  twice  obtained  the  highest, 
number  of  marks  in  modern  languages  at  the  I.C.S.  Examinations,  and  have  been  placed 
3rd,  7tli,  and  19th.  The  host.  Masters  in  every  branch  of  Education  are  in  attendance, 
and  the  house,  library,  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for  rapid  progress, 
without  having  recourse  to  “  cramming.”— Apply  to  Mr.  Sp range,  M.A.,  12,  Princes- 
square,  Bays  water,  W.  


lyTR.  WALTER,  M.R.C.S.L.,  married,  and  practising  in 

Dover,  has  for  many  years  past  received  into  his  house,  and  treated  successfully, 
PATIENTS  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  whose  health,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  may  have 
required  constant  medical  care,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  sea-air  and  a  cheerful 
relined  home.  Mr.  Walter  has  now  a  VACANCY  for  a  GENTLEMAN,  or  would 
undertake  the  charge  of  a  Youth  of  Weak  Intellect.  An  open  carriage  is  kept. 

References  to  any  former  Patients,  and  to  the  leading  Members  of  tlie  Medical  Profession. 
Address  J.  Walter,  Esq.,  l,  St.  Martin’s-place,  Dover. 


QECRETAEY. — WANTED,  a  Gentleman  competent  to  under- 

*3  take  the  SECRETARYSHIP  of  a  FIltST-CLASS  PUBLIC  COMPANY,  who  would 
be  ready  and  willing  to  advance,  on  account  of  preliminary  expenses,  to  the  extent  (if 
required)  of  £500.— Address  G.  B.,  Pace’s  Li  braky.  Camdcn-i  pad,  Camdeu-town,  N.W. 


MR.  PARSONS,  L.D.S.,  Consulting  Dentist,  REMOVED 

to  No.  11,  YORK  PLACE,  PORTMAN  SQUARE,  W.  Twenty-eight  years’  experience 
and  practice. 

TO  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS.— PASSPORTS  and 

J-  VISES  PROCURED,  without  personal  attendance,  by  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 
Agent  (Successor  to  Leigh  and  Co.),  407,  Strand.  N.B.— Circular  of  Instructions  Post  Free. 

\  LADY,  who  takes  the  “  GUARDIAN,”  wishes  to 

■L*-  EXCHANGE  it  for  the  “  SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  the  respective  papers  to  be  for¬ 
warded  on  the  Friday  and  Monday  after  publication,  or  each  a  day  later,  if  so  wished.— 
Address  M.  N.,  Hurst-green,  Sussex. 


TTYDROPATHY.— 1 THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  replete  with  every  comfort,  within  twenty 
minutes’ walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors. 
The  latter  can  have  the  advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  The  site  is  unrivalled 
for  its  healthiness.  Particulars  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

J— L  Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
‘‘Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  BurJington- 
street.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  King. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Administered  with  the  greatest  success  in  cases  of 
CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 

GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  equal  in  remedial  effects  to  a 
quart  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  far  the 
cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  _ 

Opinion  of  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  St.  George's  Medical  School,  Superintendent  of 
the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  &c.  &c . 

“  I  consider  that  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  this  Oil  are  secured  in  its  preparation 
by  the  personal  attention  of  so  good  aChemist  and  intelligent  a  Physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh, 
who  has  also  written  the  best  medical  treatise  on  the  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Hence  I  deem  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
kind  as  regards  genuineness  and  medicinal  efficacy. 

”8,  Savile-row,  W.,  1st  August,  1859.”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  0d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

sole  consignees, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


1\/f  APPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro- Silver  Plata  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


|  Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Ivory  handles . 

.  1  £0 

18 

0 

a 

0 

0 

£1  15 

0 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knivrs 

.  '  0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1  5 

0 

l  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers . 

0 

4 

0 

o 

7 

0 

0  12 

U 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0  13 

6 

i  pair  Poull  rj  ( !arx  ers 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0  4 

0 

Complete  Service  . 

.  1  £2 

0 

0 

£3 

£5  2 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 


These  Table  Knives  are  guaranteed  the  best  sold  in  London,  at  the  prices  charged.  They 
are  made  from  the  very  best  steel,  and  the  handles  are  so  secured  that  they  cannot  become 
loose  in  hot  water.  It  is  in  consequence  of  Messrs.  Mappin  and  Co.  being  manufacturers 
that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  their  Table  Knives  at  such  unprecedented  low  prices. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  RAZORS,  PENKNIVES,  SPORTSMEN’S  KNIVES, 
and  SCISSORS  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  unequalled. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  the  Pantheon 
Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


QTOVE  GRATES,  KITCHENERS,  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS. — An  unexampled  assortment  of 
well-constructed  stove  Grates  in  lino  cast,  Berlin  black,  steel  and  ormolu,  and  of  Fenders. 
Fire-Irons,  and  Chimney-Pieces,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at  EDWARDS.  SON,  ana 
CO.’S  extensive  SHOW-ROOMS,  49,  Great  Marlborougli-street,  Regent-street,  W  .,  exactly 
opposite  the  Conservatory  Entrance  to  the  Pantheon  Bazaar.  The  beautiful  Porcelain 
Tile  Grates  in  great  variety,  from  2  to  50  guineas  each.  Edwards’  Smoke-Consuming 
Range  and  the  most  Improved  Kitcheners  of  all  sizes.  Warm  Baths  erected.  Illustrated 
Prospectuses  forwarded.  For  25  years  in  Poland-strcct  adjoining. 
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BANK  OF  DEPOSIT  (Established  a.d.  1844), 

3,  TALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON-CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

Parties  desirous  of  investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank  of 
Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 

Deposits  made  bp  special  agreement  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETEK  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  accounts  sent  free  on  application. 

IMPERIAL  LI  FE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON-INSTITUTED  1820. 

DIRECTORS. 

FREDERICK  PATTISON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman, 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  William  Cottam,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 


George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  Tucker  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


c 


I  Per  Dozen,  fox 
free  deliver* 
r  Dozen  free 


,  for  cash,  bottles  included, 
vered  in  London,  and  Six 
to  any  Station  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales. 


SECURITY— The  assured  are  protected  from  the  liabilities  attaching  to  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  actually  in¬ 
vested,  one-third  in  Government  Securities,  and  the  remainder  in  first-class  debentures 
and  mortgages  in  Great  Britain. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  assigned  to  policies  every  fifth 
year.  The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  liberal  allowance  is  made  on  the  surrender  of  a  policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

CLAIMS.— The  Company  has  disbursed  in  payment  of  claims  and  additions  upwards  of 
£1,500,000. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch  office, 
16,  Pall-mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

•.*  Service  allowed  in  Militia  and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

CONTINENTAL  WINE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

85,  GREAT  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

Wines  bought  of  the  growers  and  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 

Sherry,  IDs.,  20s.,  24s.,  Sfis.,  4Ss. 

Port,  208.,  24s.,  30s.,  48s.,  60s. 

Claret,  22s.,  24s.,  30s.,  48s.,  Cos. 

Hock,  24s.,  30s.,  80s..  54s.,  003. 

Champagne,  32s.,  30s.,  42s.,  50s.,  60s. 

French  Brandy  as  imported,  50s.,  53s.  I 

The  COMPANY’S  OWN  PORT  and  SHERRY,  24s.,  highly  recommended. 

A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  he  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  Od.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  Od.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5$,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

TMJY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

--**— **  advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  0,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 

r  jHIE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PH  ILLI  PS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  Od.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  Hi.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  8s.  8d„  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  misapplication. 

"DROWN  AND  POLSON’S  PATENT  CO  11N  FLOUR, 

preferred  to  the  best  Arrowroot.  Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange. 
Cake,  & c.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
states— “This  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.”  Paisley  and  London. 

(QROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

V-/  Majesty,  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  TART  FRUITS,  and  other 
Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
wholesomeness  and  purity.  C.  and  B.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  high  honour  of 
supplying  Her  Majesty’s  Table  with  their  Manufactures.  A  few  of  the  articles  most  highly 
recommended  are— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description,  Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence 
of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce.  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater 
Pastes,  Strasbourg  and  other  Putted  Meats,  CalPs-foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  fur  table 
use,  M.  So.ver’s  Sauces,  Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce, 
and  Payne’s  Royal  Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen,  Grocers,  &c., 
and  wholesale  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho-squarc,  London. 

TYRESSING-CASES,  DRESSING-BAG S.  and  biddy-finished 

Elegancies  for  Presentation  in  great  variety.  Ivory-handled  Table  Cutlery.  Every 
requisite  for  the  Toilet  and  Work  Tables.— MUCH  I  and  BAZIN,  112,  Regent-street; 
4,  Leadenhall-street;  and  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

CELLING  OFF.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

CASES.  &c.— Messrs.  BRIGGS  offer  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  extensive  alterations  which  will  he  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  and  Writing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Travelling 
Bags,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  &c.  &c.  Also,  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  &c. 

27,  Piccadilly,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall.  Established  Forty  Years. 

Bedsteads,  baths,  and  lamps.— william  s. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  propor¬ 
tionate  with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in 
this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from . 12s.  fid.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  Od.  to  £6  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur)  from  .  Cs.  os.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(Ail  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate.  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods.  Dish-Covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lumps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Tea 
Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Sixteen  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  80,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  l,  1a,  2,  and  3,  Newman -street;  and  4,  5,  and  6, 
Perry’s-place,  London.— Established  1S20. _ 

{QOALS.-BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

prjC(  •  as  '  ’ 

them  to  1: 

Eaton  Wh 


i  is  now  26s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
ter  Majesty.— 13,  Cornh ill,  E.C. ;  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl -street,  Blaekfriars,  E.C.; 
arf.  Grosvenor-place,  Pimlico.  S.W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peck  ha  m,  s.  E. 


— A  Capitalist  having  from  £500  to  £1000  at  com- 

•  maud  may,  without  risk  or  trouble,  realize  an  income  of  from  £300  to 
£'.'  ti  per  annum,  in  a  lucrative  monopoly,  free  from  risk.— Address  Mr.  F.  Surtees,  23, 
South -street,  Mnnchcstcr-sqnarc. _ _ 

TV  EATING’S  COD  LIVER  OIL.  just  imported.— The  Rale 

IV  m  Newfoundland,  and  tlie  Light  Brown  from  Norway.  The  supplies  of  the  pie- 
scid  MMsou  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Fish  being  unusually  line  and  the  Oil  nearly 
tasteless.  Professors  Taylor  and  Thompson,  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals,  have 
analyze  !  and  pronounced  the  Bale  Newfoundland  Oil  the  best  and  most  desirable  for 
Invalids  of  very  delicate  constitution.  The  Light  Brown  being  more  economical  in  price  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  No  higher  price  need  be  paid  than  the  following:— 
Light  Brown,  Is.  8d.  per  Pint,  or  8s.  per  Quart :  Pale,  Is.  fid.  Half  Pint,  2s.  6d.  Pints,  4s.  Od. 
Quarl  |»  or,  in  5- Pint  Bottles,  10s.  6d.,  Imperial  Measure. 

1WERV O- ARTERIAL  ESSENCE,  prepared  only  by  Dr. 

.  *  .  ^  BATCUELOUR,  M.R.C.S.E.  1835,  and  M.L.A.C.  1S34.  It,  strengthens  the 
vitality  ..I  the  whole  system  without  reaction,  and  speedily  removes  nervous  complaints. 
In  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d.,  4s.  fid.,  lls.,  and  33*.,  at  Goodyer’s,  31,  Regent-street;  Butler 
and  Grispe  s,  X".  4,  Cheapside;  Sutton  and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard;  Barclay  and  Sons, 
Famngdon-street;  12,  Finsbury-place  South,  City;  and  all  Chemists. 


A  FINE  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  WHISKERS,  OR 

-Li-  MOUSTACHE  permanently  obtained  by  OLDlilDGE’S  I1ALJ1  OF  COLUMBIA, 
which  prevents  the  hair  turning  grey,  and  the  first  application  causes  it  to  curl  beauti¬ 
fully,  frees  it  Irom  scurf,  stuns  it  from  falling  oil',  and  ir  bald  soon  restores  it  again,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Price  3s.  (id.,  0s.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.— Ask  for  “Old  ridge’s 
Balm.”  No.  2’2,  V- cllington-street.  Strand,  M'.C. 

TR  LIGHTS,  MILDEW^  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

-KJ  COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardeners  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field.  In  boxes,  is.,  3s.,  10s.  fid.;  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited) 


TV 


H. 


GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-steeet,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows—  e.g., Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. _ _ _ 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTKTdECORATION— 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  Ac.—  Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

I1ARLAND  AND  FISHER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. _ 

H-EOLOGY  and  MINERALOGY.— Elementary  Collections, 

xJ  which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can  he 
had  at  2,  r»,  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  TENNANT,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty, 
140,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. _ 

I  J.  and  D.  NIC O LI/S  ESTABLISHMENTS  for 

GENTLEMANLY  and  MODERATE-PRICED  CLOTHING. 

_ REGENT  STREET,  CORNHILL,  and  MANCHESTER. _ 

THE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114,  110, 118, 120,  REGENT  STREET,  W. ;  22,  CORNHILL,  E.C. ; 

and  10,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. _ 

pLOTHING  for  YOUTH.— The  Nickerbocker,  the  Highland 

Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  A  Cheval, 
with  much  novelty  and  general  excellence,  11.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  lit,  Regent-street.  In  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment. _ 

VISITORS  to  the  SEASIDE  and  TOURISTS  will  find 

»  much  case  and  comfort  in  the  NEUTRAL-COLOURED  LOOSE  COAT,  fastened  by 
one  or  more  buttons,  with  Trousers  and  Vest,  all  of  one  material,  as  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  of  Regent-street  and  Cornhill.  They  recommend  also  a  Black  Velvet 
Coat,  and  for  gentlemen  seeking  a  kind  of  half-dress  morning  coat  a  fine  black  cloth  is 
specially  prepared.  This  garment  is  edged  with  braid  and  cut  somewhat  as  a  riding-coat, 
and  is  getting  into  general  use. 

n  HUECII  FURNITURE-COMMUNION  SERVICES— 

V>  LINEN— EMBROIDERY—  ItOBES— SURPLICES,  &c.  The  Clergy  nre  respectfully 
informed  that  Messrs.  H.  J.  and  J>.  NICOLL  undertake  the  entire  FURNISHING  OF 
CHURCHES— the  Supply  of  Rohes,  Hoods,  &c.,  correctly,  and  al  moderate  prices. 

H.  J.  and  J).  NICOLL,  Ecclesiastical  Department,  114,  REGENT  STREET. _ 

OUTFITS  FOR  INDIA.— THRESHER  and  GLENNY 

(next  door  to  Somerset  House),  Strand,  the  original  and  exclusive  manufacturers  o 
THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAI  ZE  WAISTCOATS.  India  Tweed  Suits,  Kashmir  Flanne 
Shirts,  and  Waterproof  Trunks.— N.B.  Lists  of  the  necessary  outfit  for  every  appointment 
with  prices  of  each  article,  will  he  forwarded  on  application. _ 

SHIRTS. — UNEQUALLED  for  QUALITY  and  accuracy  of 

fit.  Sizes  or  measures  registered  for  future  Orders;  and  FAMILY  HOSIERY”  in 
STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  VESTS  and  DRAWERS  of  the  best  descriptions  and  newest  styles 
in  every  material  for  the  season. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL.  LONDON,  S.W. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  Post  Free,  7s.  fid.  per  Quarter  ; 

J-  and  all  Newspapers  on  the  lowest  terms.  A  List  gratis  on  application.  BOOKS  sup¬ 
plied  at  TEN  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT,  and  sent  carriage  or  POST  FREE.  P.O.  Orders 
payable  at  the  Strand  Ollice. 

Edward  Thompson,  Publisher  and  News  Agent,  3,  Burleigh-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  BOOK  BUYERS.— A  PRICED  LIST  of  VALUABLE 

-ft-  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  in  Divinity,  English  History  and  Literature,  the  Drama. 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  Mathematics,  &c.  &c.,  the  result  of  recent  purchases.  Send 
Stamp  for  postage. 

W.  Heath,  497,  Oxford-street,  London. 


Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  fid.  cloth, 

TNOCH:  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Robert  Staffoed,  M.A. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  fid.  cloth, 

Blanchakd  Jekeold. 


THE  FRENCH  UNDER  ARMS.  By  I 

L.  Booth,  307,  Regent-street. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION. 

B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twi 


Price  Is. 


By  I.  W.  Bradley, 

elve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


Winsor  and  Newton,  33,  Rnthbone-place,  London,  W.;  and  all 
Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colour  men. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Just  published,  in  Four  Vols.,  price  20s.  cloth, 

WIIAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  ITP  By  Pisistratus 

*  »  Caxton.  Handsomely  printed  in  Post  Svo,  uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s  Novels. 

WILLIAM  Blackwood  and  Son,  Edinburgh  and  London;  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
Next  week  will  be  published,  price  Is. 

'  TO  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  REMARKS,  in 

his  Work  “  ON  THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS,”  relating  to  RENDU’S  “ THEORIE 
DES  GLACIERS.”  By  Jambs  D.  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  m  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Demy  Svo,  2s. ;  by  post.  2s.  2d. 

EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY— Examination  Papers,  with  List  of  Syndics 
ancl  Examiners,  and  the  Regulations,  &c.,  for  the  Examination  held  in  December,  1859. 
To  winch  are  added,  the  Regulations  lor  the  Examination  in  i860. 

THE  CLASS  LISTS  FOR  1859.  Price  6d.,  or  by  post  for 

7  stamps. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SYNDICATE 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SENATE.  Price  Is.,  or  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

George  Cox,  Cambridge  Warehouse,  32,  Paternoster-row,  London. 
Brighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 


RAVELLING 


MAPS, 


Based  on  the  Plates  designed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
with  the  Latest  Corrections. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  RAILWAY  and  ROAD  MAP  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

Scale  12  miles  to  the  inch.  Full  coloured,  on  sheet,  0s. ;  case,  8s.  fid. ;  roller,  12s. 
STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND,  with  the  Coach-roads  and  Railways, 
Heights  of  Mountains,  &c. ;  showing  also  the  Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs,  Islands,  &c. 
Scale  12  miles  to  1  inch.  Full  coloured,  on  sheet,  2s.  fid.  j  case,  3s.  Od. ;  roller,  8s. 
STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  MAP  of  IRELAND;  showing  also 
the  Rivers, Canals,  Lochs,  Mountains,  &c.  Full  coloured, on  sheet,  2s. fid;  case, 3s. fid.; 
roller,  8s. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES.  Coloured  and  folded 
in  cover,  Is. ;  on  cloth,  in  case,  2s.  fid. 

Smaller  Pocket  Maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Price  2s.  each, 
mounted  on  canvas,  in  cloth  case. 

London:  Edward  Stanford, 0,  Charing-cross, S.W. 

ALL  THE  LAW.  —  Just  published,  the  New  Part  of 

EVANS'S  LAW  DIGEST,  containing  all  the  Cases  decided  and  Statutes  enacted 
during  the  last  Half-year,  digested  and  arranged  so  that  the  latest  law  on  any  subject 
may  be  found  in  a  moment,  price  8s.  fid. 

Law  Times  Office,  io,  Wellington -street.  Strand,  W.C. 

MELBOURNE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT.  — THE 

-*-*-*-  PIANOFORTE.— THE  BUILDER  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourpence,  Stamped  Five- 
pence.  contains :— Fine  View  and  Complete  Plan  of  the  Melbourne  Houses  of  Parliament— 
The  History  of  the  Pianoforte— Building  Act  Amendment  Etching— Strength  of  Building 
Stones— The  Alterations  in  the  National  Gallery—  Arohmologists  in  Bangor— Ventilation 
of  Gas— Prevention  of  Fires— The  Arrangement  of  a  Kitchen— Illuminated  Clocks— The 
Trades’  Movement— Works  in  France— School-building  News— Church-building  News- 
Provincial  Nows— Competitions,  &c. 

Office,  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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THE  HEW  HOVELS,  HOW  READY. 


PAR.  STONE  RECTORY.  By  George  Graham. 

Three  Vols. 

rrHE  ROAD  TO  HONOUR.  Three  Vols. 

“  This  story  will  be  perused  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Great  interest  attaches 
to  the  principal  personages.” — Observer. 

7VIGHT  AND  DAY.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Satire.  Three  Yols. 

"**  “A  most  exciting  story,  very  well  written,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention,”— Sun, 

Also  now  ready,  price  r»s.  bound  and  illustrated, 

rFHE  OLD  JUDGE.  By  Sam  Slick.  Forming  Vol.  XII. 

of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

"  The  present  work  of  Judge  Haliburton  is  quite  equal  to  his  first,”— Chronicle, 

IIURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


BOOKS  ON  ITALY. 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  ITALY  SINCE  THE  CON- 

*-  GRESS  OF  VIENNA.  By  A.  L.  V.  Gketton.  With  Portraits  of  Cavour  and 
D’Azeglio.  Price  2s.  boards. 

SICILY  AND  CALABRIA.  By  The  Unprotected  Female. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

London:  Routledge,  Warxe,  and  Rout  ledge,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


BOOKS  ON  CHINA. 

pHINA.  By  G.  Wingrove  Cooke,  Esq.  ( Times  Special 

Correspondent.)  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  late  Commis¬ 
sioner  Yeli.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Os. 

LIFE  IN  CHINA.  By  W.  C.  Milne,  M.A.  With  Original 

Maps  and  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

By  the  Ref.  Joseph  Edkins,  B.A.  reap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s,  Oil. 

London :  Routledge,  YVaene,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. ; 
_ and  all  Booksellers. _ 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMING. 

In  Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  Od. 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMING  MADE  EASY;  or  the  Science 

^  of  Agriculture  reduced  to  Practice.  By  Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  Analytical  Chemist. 
In  Fcap.  8vo,  boards,  price  3s. ;  or  half-bound,  3s.  6d. 

HOW  TO  FARM  PROFITABLY.  By  Mr.  Alderman 

Mechi.  A  New  Edition,  emended  and  considerably  enlarged. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street,  E.C.; 
and  all  Booksellers, 


In  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  Oil. 

pRIMM’S  HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.  (The  only  Complete 

Edition.)  This  celebrated  Work  contains  the  choicest  Popular  Fairy  Tales  and 
Legends  of  Germany  and  Northern  Europe,  collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  newly 
translated,  and  illustrated  with  240  Engravings  by  Edward  H.  Wehnert.  An  entirely 
New  Edition. 

London :  Routledge,  Waene,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street,  E.C.; 
and  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  HUMOROUS  SPORTING  NOVEL. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE  TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS;  or,  a  Moor  in 

Scotland.  By  Thomas  Jeans.  With  large  Illustrations.  Showing  how  Mr.  Brixcy 
and  Mr.  Fribbles,  two  “gentlemen  about  town,”  were  induced  to  “tak  a  muir,”  wlmt 
happened  to  them  in  consequence,  how  they  met  with  Captain  Downey,  and  profited 
Thereby,  tlieir  sporting  adventures  and  diverting  incidents. 

_ London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Now  ready,  a  New  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  PostSvo,  10s. 

THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY,  including 

-A  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  PRUSSIA,  and  the  RHINE  TO  SWITZERLAND. 

_ _ JOHN  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

KUGLER’S  HANDBOOKS  OF  PAINTING. 

Now  ready,  a  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  and  for  the  most  part  re-written, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  24s. 

THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS 

OF  PAINTING.  Based  on  the  Handbook  of  Kugler.  By  Dr.  Waagen,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Gallery  of  Pictures,  Berlin. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.  From  the 

German  of  Kugler.  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  R.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  80s. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  WELLINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo,  20s. 

THE  supplementary  despatches  of  the 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  relating  to  the  Expeditions  to  Denmark— Plans  for  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico— Expeditions  to  Portugal— and  First  Advance  of  the  British  Army 
into  Spain,  July,  IS07— December,  1810.  Edited  by  Hie  Son. 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

THE  IRISH  CORRESPONDENCE,  1807  to  1809. 

Svo,  20s. 

THE  SUPPLEMENTARYDESPATCHES,  RELATING 

TO  INDIA.  Four  Vols.  8vo,  20s.  each. 

V  These  Volumes  render  complete  the  Indian  Section  of  the  First  Edition 
of  the  Wellington  Despatches,  1797— 1S05. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street* 

DOUGLAS  ON  NAVAL  GUNNERY. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Plates,  8vo,  21s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  NAVAL  GUNNERY;  its  Improved 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart. 

“A  text-book  for  the  artillerist,  as  long  as  the  soienoe  is  studied.”—  United  Service 
Gazette. 

By  the  same  Author, 

II.  NAVAL  WARFARE  WITH  STEAM.  Second 

Edition.  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

III.  PRINCIPLES  and  CONSTRUCTION  of  MILITARY 

BRIDGES.  Third  Edition.  Plates.  8vo,  21s. 

IV.  MODERN  SYSTEMS  of  FORTIFICATION.  Plans. 

8VO,  128. 

V.  DEPENCE  OF  ENGLAND.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

 John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


Super-Royal  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

pALEY’S  (DR.  WILLIAM)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

„  ^  *',C'V  Edition,  with  Illustrative  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author;  Fine  Portrait  alter 

Romney. 

_ London:  William  Tegg,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


In  Small  8vo,  price  2s. 

FNITIA  SACRA :  Instruction  for  Adults  in  the  Doctrine  and 

Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Hiadork,  M.A.,  Dom,  Chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G.  * 

Rivingtonb,  Waterloo-place. 


Lately  published,  in  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s.  cloth, 

MEMORIALS  OE  THOMAS  IIOOH. 

Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  HIS  SON. 

Illustrated  with  many  Copies  from  his  own  Sketches,  and  of  a 
MS.  Page  of  “  The  Song  of  the  Shirt.” 

“The  most  elaborate  biography  could  not  give  a  better  idea  of  Thomas  Hood  than  we 

obtain  from  the  simple  Memorials  now  published . These  letters  perfectly  reflect  his 

character  with  all  its  fun,  geniality,  and  tenderness . Much  or  little,  however,  all  is 

well  done.”— Times,  September  7th,  i860. 


EDWARD  MOXON  AND  CO.,  44,  DOVER  STREET. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  THOMAS  E00D. 


1.  HOOD’S  POEMS.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  price 

7s.  cloth. 

2.  HOOD’S  POEMS  of  WIT  and  HUMOUR.  Ninth 

Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

3.  HOOD’S  OWN;  or,  Laughter  from  Year  to  Year.  A 

New  Edition,  in  One  Vo).  Svo,  illustrated  by  350  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  6d.  doth. 

4.  HOOD’S  WHIMS  and  ODDITIES,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

With  Eighty-seven  Original  Designs.  A  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 
cloth. 


EDWARD  MOXON  AND  CQ„  DOVER  STREET. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 


E eoently  published— 

CONVICT  ESTABLISHMENT  AT  BERMUDA,  Further  Papers  rela- 

tive  to.  10  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  price  l$d. 

CONVICT  DISCIPLINE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  TO  THE 

AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES.  Further  Correspondence  in  continuation  of  Papers 
presented  in  1859.  124  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  price  is.  4(1. 

COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS.  Reports  on  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Posses¬ 
sions  (transmitted  with  the  Blue  Books)  for  the  Year  1858.  142pp.  Fcap.  Folio, 
price  Is.  Od. 

CHANCERY  EVIDENCE  COMMISSION.  Report  on  the  Mode  of 

taking  Evidence  in  Chancery,  and  its  Effects.  82  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  price  Sd. 

BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES  IN  ENGLAND.  Twenty-first 

Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General.  260  pp.  Royal  8vo,  price  is.  6d. 

LAW  AND  EQUITY— PROBATE,  DIVORCE,  AND  ADMIRALTY 

COURTS.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Consolidation  of.  188  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  with 
large  Folding  Flan,  price  38. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  Further  Papers  relative  to  the  Affairs  of— 

Part  III.  lit) pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  price  is.  3d. 

RAILWAY"  ACCIDENTS,  Reports  on,  during  the  Months  of  May  and 

June,  1860— Part  IV.  8  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  price  2d. 

TURNPIKE  TRUSTS,  SCOTLAND.  Abstract  of  Income  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  Year  ending  Whit-Sumlay,  1S57.  34  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  price  5d. 
EXPLORATION— BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA.  Further  Papers  on 
Exploration  between  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  River  Saskatchewan  and  United 
States,  and  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  70  pp.  Fcap.  Folio, 
with  Maps,  price  8s. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  Further  Papers  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  (in  continuation 

of  Papers  presented  10th  April,  1854).  480  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  with  Map,  price  5s.  Od. 

TURNPIKE  TRUSTS,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Abstract  of  Income 

and  Expenditure  for  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1857.  94  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  price  is. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH.  Second  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  with  Appendix,  1859.  344  pp.  Royal  Svo,  price  Is.  lod. 

INLAND  REVENUE.  Fourth  Report  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of 

Inland  Revenue,  on  Inland  Revenue.  70  pp.  Royal  Svo,  price  od. 

PARLIAMENTARY  CITIES  AND  BOROUGHS.  Return  of  Male 

Occupiers.  12  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  price  ljd, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.  Return  of  Number  and  Nature  of,  in  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  Half-year  ending  3uth  June,  1800.  12  pp. 
Fcap.  Folio,  prictgd. 

LAWS  OF  JERSEY.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  Civil,  Municipal, 

and  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  Jersey.  78  pp.  Fcap.  Folio,  price  Is. 
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ITALY. 

THE  last  act  of  the  Italian  drama  will  possibly  be  the 
longest.  In  default  of  foreign  interference,  it  would  be 
easy  to  deal  with  the1  Papal  mercenaries,  even  if  they  were 
reinforced  by  the  foreign  regiments  in  the  Neapolitan  service. 
Unfortunately,  the  city  of  Rome  is  guaranteed  from  hostility, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Austria  may  not  anticipate  the  blow 
which  will  soon  be  dealt  against  her  Venetian  possessions. 
Garibaldi  has  entered  Naples  without  an  opportunity  of 
defeating  the  Royal  army ;  and  if  he  were  still  about  to  pursue 
his  enterprise  alone,  all  his  resources  would  be  required  to 
take  Capua  and  Gaeta  under  the  eye  of  Lamoriciere.  The 
conduct,  however,  of  the  national  struggle  will  now  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Sardinian  Government.  The  wonderful  success 
of  the  Dictator  has  brought  the  greater  part  of  Italy  under 
a  single  sceptre,  and  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  Kingdom 
to  be  cut  in  two  by  the  intervening  States  of  the  Church. 
During  the  last  year,  all  the  influence  of  Piedmont  has  been 
employed  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Pope’s  subjects 
for  emancipation  and  union  with  the  Italian  Kingdom.  The 
pressure  has  now  been  withdrawn,  and  consequently,  whole 
districts  and  towns  are  in  arms  to  assert  their  share  in  the 
rights  of  their  countrymen.  The  Government  of  Turin,  when 
it  determined  on  closing  the  provisional  condition  of  Italy, 
for  arded  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  the  singular  request  that 
the  mercenary  troops,  in  the  service  of  the  Pope,  should  be 
disbanded.  The  expected  refusal  would  have  served  as  a 
pri  text  for  a  declaration  of  war,  but  it  seems  that  a  direct 
de  ance  was  at  last  thought  more  advisable. 

f  the  French  and  Austrians  remain  tranquil,  it  will  be 
in  lOssihle  for  LamoiuciLre  to  hold  his  ground  against  the 
overwhelming  numbers  with  which  he  will  have  now  to 
cope.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  international  usages  are 
rudely  infringed  by  many  recent  proceedings  in  Italy;  but 
law  and  morality  are  based  on  the  equal  rights  of  individual 
or  collective  units,  and  when  arbitrarily  constituted  States 
are  rushing  together  to  form  a  nation,  it  is  idle  for 
o.se  who  conduct  the  movement  to  recognise  the  separate 
itonomies  which  it  is  their  special  business  to  efface.  In 
jgland,  at  least,  where  the  substantial  justice  of  the  Italian 
terprise  is  recognised,  it  is  idle  to  criticise  too  narrowly 
e  consistent  pursuit  of  a  worthy  and  noble  object.  Victor 
MMANUEL  is  the  natural  protector  of  Umbria  and  Ancona 
ainst  the  foreign  hordes  which  the  Romish  priesthood  has 
cruited  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the  immediate  pretext 
an  inevitable  war  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  share  of 
e  Piedmontese  Government  in  the  enterprise  of  Garibaldi 
lay  be  vindicated  on  similar  grounds.  It  was  essential  that 
le  Sicilian  insurgents  should  not  be  crushed  without  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  yet  a  declaration  of  war  against  Naples  might,  at 
that  time,  have  defeated  the  entire  purpose  of  Count  Cavour’s 
policy,  by  dividing  Italy  into  two  hostile  camps.  As  the 
Italians  themselves  are  more  than  satisfied,  while  foreigners 
have  no  injury  to  complain  of,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  are,  in  some 
degree,  personally  aggrieved. 

The  proclamation  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  Sardinian 
army  is  one  of  the  most  singular  documents  which  has  ever 
been  issued  by  a  Government.  There  is  a  confused  sincerity 
and  illogical  earnestness  in  its  terms  which  would  almost  sug¬ 
gest  the  suspicion  that  the  King  has  for  once  taken  the  pen 
out  of  the  hand  of  his  Minister.  Victor  Emmanuel  is, 
it  seems,  about  to  free  the  States  of  the  Church  from  the 
bands  of  foreign  adventurers  which  infest  them  ;  and  he  also 
feels  it  his  duty  to  prevent  the  popular  hatred  from  un¬ 
loosing  itself  against  the  oppressors  of  the  country.  Thus, 
combining  justice  with  mercy,  the  Piedmontese  army  will  give 
a  lesson  of  “forgiveness  of  injuries  and  Christian  tolerance” 
to  no  leas  august  a  disciple  than  the  Pope  himself.  “  The 


“  man  who  compared  love  of  the  Italian  fatherland  to 
“  Islamism”  will  no  doubt  be  grateful  for  the  considerate 
thoughtfulness  of  an  excommunicated  but  pious  King. 
Central  Italy  is  to  be  relieved  from  “one  continual  cause  of 
“  trouble  and  discord,”  a  phrase  which  requires  explanation,  as 
Victor  Emmanuel  intends  to  respect  the  seat  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Church.  He  even  resolves  to  confer  on  the  Pope  “  guaran- 
“  tees  of  independence  and  security  which  his  misguided 
“  advisers  have  in  vain  hoped  to  obtain  for  him  from  the 
“  fanaticism  of  the  wicked  sect  which  conspires  against 
“  my  authority  and  against  the  liberties  of  the  nation.”  The 
charge  of  conspiring  against  Sardinian  authority  in  the 
Roman  States  appears  to  be  not  a  little  premature ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  important  a 
manifesto  was  not  drawn  up  with  a  more  careful  regard  to 
diplomatic  decorum.  Exceptional  acts,  even  when  they  are 
rightful  in  themselves,  ought  to  be  brought  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  within  the  rules  which  they  partially  transgress.  The 
real  motives  of  Sardinian  interference  are  sutficiently  well 
known,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  challenge  criticism,  and  to 
provoke  opposition,  by  reference  to  causes  of  offence  which 
could  in  themselves  have  furnished  no  legitimate  ground  for 
hostile  measures.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  prudent 
to  refer  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  was 
launched  against  the  King  and  Government  of  Piedmont  on 
professedly  political  grounds.  If  the  Proclamation  had  been 
delayed  for  a  few  hours,  the  alleged  excesses  of  the  Roman 
army  at  Fossombrone  would  have  furnished  an  excuse,  as  it 
has  supplied  an  occasion,  for  the  actual  passage  of  the  frontier. 
General  Cialdini,  having  taken  the  garrison  of  Pesaro,  and 
entered  Fano  and  Urbino,  will  probably  occupy  the  northern 
provinces  without  resistance  ;  for  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  LamoriciLre  will  meet  the  Royal  army  in  the  field 
with  the  knowledge  that  Garibaldi  will  instantly  advance 
across  the  Vulturnus  and  the  Liris. 

Future  experience  will  show  whether  the  rapid  occupation 
of  the  Neapolitan  territory  furnishes  the  best  security  for  per¬ 
manent  liberation.  It  is  perhaps  an  advantage  that  provincial 
vanity,  instead  of  brooding  over  the  memory  of  defeat,  will  easily 
persuade  itself  that  the  advance  of  Garibaldi  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  local  insurrections.  The  King’s  troops 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  disbanded,  and  the  residue  will 
identify  themselves  with  the  triumphant  cause.  The  Royalist 
bauds,  which  had  begun  a  system  of  pillage  in  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  have  probably  by  this  time  hoisted  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  flag,  in  proof  of  their  devotion  to  Italian  freedom. 
The  avoidance  of  feuds  is,  perhaps,  iu  some  degree  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  necessarily  incomplete  nature  of  a  revolution 
which  took  all  parties  by  surprise.  The  liberating  General 
lias  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  either  his  own  strength 
or  the  loyalty  of  his  new  and  eager  adherents.  In  any 
further  operations  his  reliance  must  still  be  placed 
on  the  comrades  of  bis  Sicilian  campaign,  and  more 
especially  on  the  veterans  of  the  Alps  and  the  volunteers 
from  Northern  Italy.  His  movements,  however,  must 
henceforth  be  arranged  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Sardinian 
army;  and,  until  the  combatants  on  either  side  are  defi¬ 
nitely  arrayed  in  the  field,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  a  struggle  which  may  Le  terminated  in  a 
week  or  prolonged  into  a  European  war.  If  Austria  inter¬ 
feres  fcr  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  Kossuth  will  be  let 
loose  upon  Hungary,  and  a  revolutionary  conflict  might  pro¬ 
bably  revive  the  Holy  Alliance  and  interrupt  the  progress 
of  Germany  towards  internal  unity.  It  is  the  interest  of 
all  Europe  to  adopt  the  English  policy  of  leaving 
settle  its  own  affairs;  but,  iu  the  midst  of  ijjit 
novelty,  it  is  impossible  to  count  on  the  fbvjjba 
Austria  or  to  rely  on  the  moderation  of  Fra£3££tj 
the  French  Emperor  has  withdrawn  his  A  mW  . 

Turin  ;  General  Goyon,  a  zealous  adherent  oflilrtJ 
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been  restored  to  the  command  of  the  French  garrison  at 
Home  ;  several  .Ambassadors  have  followed  the  Ring  of 
Naples  to  Gaeta;  and  Russia  is  shaking  hands  with  Austria 
in  a  common  dread  of  revolution. 

Italy,  and  more  especially  Naples,  has  now  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  of  regeneration.  Twenty-six  millions  of  free¬ 
men  cannot  be  subjugated  except  through  their  own  un¬ 
worthiness;  and  it  would  be  no  extraordinary  exertion  if 
the  united  Peninsula  were,  till  the  entire  achievement  of  its 
independence,  to  maintain  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  a  fleet  which  would  take  rank  after  the  naval  forces 
of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Russia.  It  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  liberation  of  Southern  Italy  has  been  effected 
in  the  name  of  an  established  and  constitutional  Power. 
The  laws  of  Naples  are  not  widely  different  from  those  which 
prevail  in  the  North,  and  it  is  for  those  who  direct  the 
movement  to  see  that  they  are  henceforth  observed.  It  is  a 
strange,  but  fortunate  circumstance  that  neither  civil  war  nor 
Papal  excommunication  has  hitherto  added  religious  schism  to 
the  elements  of  dissension.  The  priests  in  Sicily  and  else¬ 
where  have  devised  formulas  which  reconcile  their  orthodox 
obedience  with  their  civil  loyalty,  and  their  brethren  in 
Naples  seem  to  have  perceived  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to 
abandon  in  its  fall  the  dynasty  which  their  counsels  had 
involved  in  ruin.  General  Garibaldi  will  probably  bo  too 
wise  to  trouble  himself  with  a  sacrilegious  inquiry  into  the 
chemical  conditions  of  San  Gennaro’s  annual  miracle.  The 
seat  of  similar  prodigies  is  in  the  popular  mind  rather  than 
in  auy  magic  vial,  and  if  the  worthy  Saint  is  willing  to 
take  up  with  the  national  cause,  it  will  be  far  more  desirable 
to  profit  by  his  assistance  than  to  expose  his  latent  weak¬ 
nesses.  For  the  present,  all  Italy,  with  the  exception  of 
Venetia  and  of  the  immediate  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  united  nation.  The  ulterior  consolidation  of 
the  kingdom  will  require  all  the  virtue  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  people,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom 
of  statesmen. 


THE  IMPERIAL  PROGRESS. 

mHE  French  official  who  told  the  Emperor  that  it  was  to 
JL  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  harvest,  that  he  had  not 
come  a  fortnight  earlier,  condensed  into  one  brilliant  sentence 
the  spirit  of  all  the  addresses  which  have  been  presented 
during  the  Imperial  progress.  It  is  needless  to  criticise  the 
rest.  They  are  all  laboured  attempts  to  do,  in  a  series  of 
monkeyish  paragraphs,  that  which  the  genius  of  the  gifted 
individual  has  done  by  one  happy  stroke.  If  these  are  not 
the  depths  of  human  degradation,  where  are  the  depths  of 
human  degradation  to  be  found  ?  This  is  the  sort  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  brings  people  to  their  senses.  You  may  frame  for 
yourself  theories  of  an  enlightened  despotism,  if  you  can  only 
clear  your  heart  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  your  head  of 
the  lessons  of  experience.  Theories  of  enlightened  despotism 
were  framed  in  abundance  before  the  accession  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  and  it  was  incontestably  proved,  then  as  now,  that 
the  new  and  improved  tyranny  could  not  possibly  be  tyran¬ 
nical,  and  especially  that  it  would  never  waste  the  blood  and 
money  of  a  people  in  unjustifiable  wars.  Fine  reasons  for 
abandoning  arduous  efforts  and  beti'aying  the  intei’ests  of 
posterity  are  never  very  difiicult  to  invent.  No  doubt  the 
Israelites  convinced  themselves  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  common  sense,  and  duty  itself,  if  rightly  understood, 
required  them  to  return  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  But  foul 
and  grovelling  adulation  is  a  thing  for  which  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  make  a  good  theoretic  defence.  It  appeals  to  the 
sense  like  the  taste  of  a  bad  egg  or  the  odour  of  a  fetid 
drain.  We  should  like  to  see  one  of  our  Imperialist  con¬ 
temporaries  deal  with  this  phenomenon.  It  would  be  a  task 
worthy  of  their  ingenuity.  There  are  a  few  Englishmen,  or, 
at  least,  there  were  a  short  time  since,  ready  to  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  France  as  the  moral  head  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  to  turn  the  world  into  a  kind  of  galvanized  Roman 
Empire,  with  Paris  for  the  centre  instead  of  Rome.  Is  this 
the  sort  of  moral  perfection  to  which  the  ascendancy  of  French 
intellect  is  to  bring  man  1  In  seriousness,  here  is  a  lesson 
which  ought  not  to  be  read  in  vain.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
whole  world,  not  from  rivalry,  but  in  the  general  interest  of 
humanity,  when  a  nation  is  so  utterly  fallen,  to  keep  its 
influence,  strictly  within  bounds,  and  to  prevent  its  moral 
degradation  from  being  propagated  by  its  aggressive  arms. 
Wherever  the  armies  of  France  meet  those  of  a  free  people,  or 
even  of  a  less  demoralizing  despotism,  there  is  a  Thermopylae. 
Fortunately,  it  is  the  tendency  of  Persian  institutions  ulti¬ 


mately  to  reduce  even  the  military  spirit  of  a  nation  to  a  level 
with  that  of  the  hosts  of  Xerxes. 

The  image  of  the  Roman  Empire  naturally  rises  in  every 
mind  at  the  spectacle  of  this  self-abasement.  The  compa¬ 
rison  is  deeply  true.  The  sycophancy  of  the  French  Empire, 
like  that  of  the  Roman,  differs  widely  from  the  coarse  and 
primitive  adulation  of  the  East.  To  the  Oriental,  a  despotic 
Government  is  as  absolute  a  necessity  as  a  leader  to  a  herd 
of  animals ;  and  the  fawning  of  the  subject  upon  his  Sultan 
or  Emperor  is  a  function  of  his  political  nature  which 
excites  comparatively  little  disgust.  Who  is  revolted  when 
the  title  of  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  is  given  by  prostrate 
mandarins  to  the  Emperor  of  China  1  These  slaves  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  be  free.  The  Roman  had  known  freedom. 
The  Frenchman  has  known  it  in  a  still  higher  degree.  The 
Roman  in  some  measure,  the  Frenchman  in  a  greater  measure, 
had  seen  the  majesty  of  European  law  before  sinking  into  an 
Oriental  subjection  to  arbitrary  will.  The  abasement  of  the 
Roman,  therefore,  was  greater  and  more  revolting  than  that 
of  the  Oriental;  that  of  the  Frenchman  is  greater  and  more 
revolting  than  that  of  the  Roman.  The  servility  of  the 
apostate  goes  deeper  into  the  heart  and  expresses  itself  in 
ranker  flattery.  He  is  not  only  fawning  on  despotism,  but 
trampling  vindictively  on  the  liberty  of  which  he  has  proved 
himself  unworthy,  and  which  has  therefore  deserted  him.  It 
is  in  politics  as  it  is  in  l’eligion.  The  hatred  of  religious 
freedom,  the  prostration  of  the  soul  before  authority  is  faint 
and  imperfect  in  the  old  Roman  Catholic ;  it  is  in  the  con¬ 
vert  that  it  reaches  the  full  pitch  of  delirious  exaltation. 
The  Roman  despotism  was  at  least  as  much  disguised  under 
the  forms  of  liberty,  and  offered  in  that  respect  at  least  as 
much  excuse  for  apostates  from  liberty,  as  the  French. 
There  are  some  in  whose  eyes  sycophancy  ceases  to  be  syco¬ 
phancy  if  it  is  offered  to  an  usurper,  not  to  an  hereditary 
king.  The  ukase  called  the  French  Constitution  pro¬ 
nounces  that  the  French  despotism  is  hereditary;  and 
the  Emperor,  with  divine  authority  over  the  future, 
promises  that  under  “his  dynasty"  France  shall  never 
degenerate.  The  Roman  despotism  was  not,  in  theory,  heredi¬ 
tary.  Some  homage  was  necessary  to  Roman  self-respect  even 
in  its  decline.  The  eunuchs  of  the  Imperial  palace  alone  could 
have  been  induced  to  say — though  no  Roman  Emperor  in  his 
sound  mind  would  have  permitted  them  to  say — that  the 
infant  son  of  the  despot  was  “  cur  sole  hope  for  the  future.” 

There  is  another  element  of  repulsiveness  in  French  ser¬ 
vility  which  is  wanting  in  the  Oriental,  and  was  wanting  in 
the  Roman.  The  prostration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  feet  of  immoral  power  is,  we  apprehend,  quite  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Time  was  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  if  it  was  not  true,  was  at  least 
august — when  it  aspired  to  stand  by  itself  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  spiritual  Empire,  when  it  founded  its  throne  upon  the 
basis  of  moral  allegiance,  when  it  treated  the  Bowers  of  the 
world  as  its  liegemen  not  as  its  protectors,  and  proudly  con¬ 
trasted  its  own  Divine  origin  with  the  origin  of  temporal 
dynasties,  the  offspring  of  violence  and  fraud.  These  lofty  pre¬ 
tensions,  indeed,  have  long  since  been  buried  in  the  grave  of 
Hildebrand.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  en¬ 
feebled  and  endangered  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been 
compelled  to  cast  herself  upon  the  protection  of  the  great 
Catholic  monarchies,  and,  as  the  price  of  that  protection,  to 
become  their  political  tool.  She  lias  consented  to  anoint  their 
tyranny  with  the  oil  of  her  benediction,  provided  they  would  use 
the  sword  and  the  rack  to  preserve  lierfrom  the  fell  approach  of 
truth.  It  was  humiliating  and  fatal  to  her  as  a  spiritual  Power. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  lowest  depth  of  humiliation.  Charles  Y., 
Philip  II.,  Ferdinand  II.,  Charles  IX.,  were  at  least  sin¬ 
cere  Catholics ;  and  the  Church  might  assert  with  some 
truth  that,  in  employing  their  assistance,  she  was  employing 
the  assistance  of  her  true  sons.  But  now,  iu  the  last  agony 
of  her  dissolution,  she  stoops  to  drink  a  cup  of  fouler  shame. 
It  is  at  the  feet  of  Atheism  that  she  now  casts  herself,  im¬ 
ploring  it  to  use  her  as  the  tool  of  its  ambition,  and  pro¬ 
mising  in  return  her  devoted,  her  abject  service.  The  syco- 
phant  Bishops  of  France  and  Savoy  know  right  well  that 
“  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,”  the  “  heir  of  Charlemagne,” 
the  Pope’s  “  dear  son  in  Jesus,”  laughs  in  his  sleeve  when¬ 
ever,  for  the  purposes  of  his  policy,  he  professes  devotion  to 
the  head  of  the  Church,  whenever  he  talks  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  whenever  he  talks  of  God.  They  know  right  well 
that,  when  M.  de  Persigny  bows  in  public  adoration  to  the 
Virgin,  he  would  just  as  soon  be  bowing  to  an  Indian  idol  or 
an  African  fetish.  That  Power  which  once  affected  to  soar 
above  all  national  interests  and  prejudices,  to  be  the  arbitress 
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and  peace-maker  of  all  nations,  the  Church  not  of  one  country 
butofall,  now  miserably  struggles  towin  back  theworld,  whose 
spiritual  allegiauce  she  has  lost,  by  enlisting  in  her  cause,  and 
pampering  with  her  unctuous  flattery  the  military  vanity  of 
the  most  irreligious  of  nations.  The  Virgin  becomes  “  Our 
“  Lady  of  the  Victories”  of  France.  The  favour  of  the 
Emperor  is  solicited  by  a  Bishop  for  his  patron  saint,  Francois 
de  Sales,  on  the  ground  that  the  heart  of  that  holy  man  was 
“  so  sweet  and  so  French .”  A  Saint  of  the  Church  claims  the 
patronage  of  the  “gloomy  sporting  man,”  as  having  been  an 
early  friend  to  French  annexation.  A  Roman  augur  or 
flamen  prostituted  what  he  could,  but  he  had  no  Christi¬ 
anity  to  prostitute.  And  the  ecclesiastics  that  do  these  things 
wipe  their  mouths  and  charge  the  Church  of  England  with 
being  Erastian  !  They  would  have  been  too  happy  to  cano¬ 
nize  George  IV.,  if  he  would  have  turned  a  mock  Papist. 
The  Bourrons  themselves  do  not  die  more  ignobly  than  the 
Church  which  once  was  Christendom. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  not  without  men  whoso  morality 
refused  to  accept  the  verdict  of  success,  and  who,  persecuted, 
decimated,  excluded  from  public  life,  cherished  in  their  pri¬ 
vacy  the  traditions  of  a  nobler  age,  and  sought  an  indemnity 
for  the  loss  of  political  action  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  and  the  improvement  of  the  Roman  law.  In  this 
happier  respect,  also,  the  French  Empire  has  hitherto  presented 
a  parallel  to  the  Roman.  The  men  who  were  illustrious  as 
statesmen  and  publicists  under  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  the  contamination  of  the 
sensualist  despotism,  and  steadily  resisted  all  the  allurements 
and  blandishments  of  a  Government  anxious  to  give  itself  a 
colour  of  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  which  but 
yesterday  was  free.  These  men  have  even,  like  their  Roman 
prototypes,  grown  greater  and  purer  in  their  adversity  than 
they  were  in  their  prosperous  hour.  But  an  unexpected  and 
deplorable  desertion  from  their  ranks  has  just  occurred. 
The  speech  which  announces  the  apostacy  of  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  will  cause  a  pang  to  all  the  most  generous 
hearts  in  France.  He  falls,  it  is  true,  under  the 
influence  of  no  vulgar  motive.  Lucre  he  would  have 
spurned ;  and  he  has  probably  a  soul  above  those 
bribes  to  personal  vanity  which  despots  call  honours. 
He  is  seduced  by  the  sun  of  Imperial  favour  shining, 
not  on  himself,  but  on  his  favourite  principle  of  Free- 
trade.  In  the  intoxication  of  his  feelings,  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  liberty  of  opinion,  by  which  all  great  prin¬ 
ciples  are  discovered  and  recognised,  and  through  which  they 
make  their  way,  is  far  more  precious  than  the  artificial 
triumph  of  any  one  of  them.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
truth  of  any  kind  is  dishonoured,  and  that  its  cause  is  not 
advanced  but  injured,  when  it  condescends  to  owe  its 
ascendancy  to  any  power  but  its  own.  He  has  convinced 
an  Emperor,  and  everything  else  is  forgotten.  We  may 
well  pardon  his  weakness  of  head  for  the  sake  of  his  truly 
benevolent  heart.  And  yet,  is  it  certain  that  he  has  con¬ 
vinced  an  Emperor  1  In  the  address  of  the  Council- General 
of  the  Haute  Saone,  we  read,  “  Your  Majesty  has  affirmed 
“  by  new  means  the  ancient  commercial  policy  of  France, 
“  and  proclaimed  by  facts,  that  if  you  desired  that  our  policy 
“  should  be  prudently  progressive,  you  desired  also  that  it 
“  should  remain  really,  steadily  protective .”  The  italics  are 
those  of  the  Council  themselves.  Was  this  address  seen  and 
approved  by  authority  before  it  was  delivered  ?  If  so,  poor 
M.  Michel  Chevalier  ! 


MR.  JAMES  WILSON. 

“jl/'TR.  WILSON’S  unexpected  death  will  cause  general 
-LtJL  regret.  Even  the  opponents  of  his  Indian  policy  will 
allow,  that  the  new  financial  arrangements  would  have  been 
most  advantageously  carried  out  by  their  responsible  author. 
The  difficulty  of  governing  India  is  seriously  increased  by  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  which  has,  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  highest  function¬ 
aries,  both  of  whom  had  been  selected  for  their  special  quali¬ 
fications.  The  members  of  the  local  Service  would  be  the 
first  to  admit,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  their  ranks  the 
minute  and  practical  knowledge  of  currency,  of  finance,  and 
of  commerce  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  acquired  by  natural 
aptitude,  by  laborious  study,  and  by  long  official  expe¬ 
rience  at  home.  No  contemporary  public  servant  had  risen 
more  exclusively  by  solid  merit  in  the  absence  of  showy  or 
brilliant  qualities.  Mr.  Wilson  first  attained  distinction  as 
the  originator  and  principal  writer  of  the  Economist,  a 
journal  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  authority  on 


the  subjects  to  which  it  has  been  principally  devoted. 
His  knowledge  of  principles,  of  mercantile  practices, 
and  of  statistical  details,  gave  weight  to  his  opinions 
when  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  procured  him  early 
admission  to  office.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Wilson  had  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  useful  to 
the  State,  and  of  completing  his  financial  education.  On 
the  subject  of  currency,  he  differed  from  his  own  colleagues 
and  from  the  soundest  economists,  and  some  anxiety  was 
afterwards  felt  as  to  the  system  of  paper  circulation  which 
he  was  about  to  introduce  into  India.  In  England,  he  had 
fortunately  no  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  his  questionable 
views,  and  his  general  theories  of  economy  were  the  same  as 
those  which  have  been  commonly  accepted  in  English  opinion 
and  legislation.  Too  familiar  with  details  to  become  a  theo¬ 
retical  purist  or  fanatic,  he  was  always  ready  to  defend  in 
Parliament  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  advocate  as  a  public  writer.  When  he  was  selected,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  as  financial  member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  the  choice  of  tlie  Government  received  general  appro¬ 
bation.  Doubts  of  his  prudence  were  at  one  time  suggested 
by  unnecessary  speeches  which  he  delivered,  in  various  places, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  ;  but,  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  at  the  scene  of  his  labours,  he  abandoned  all  concern 
for  English  popularity,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the 
paramount  object  of  restoring  the  financial  solvency  and 
credit  of  the  Supreme  Government. 

The  vigorous  measures  which  he  suggested  and  initiated 
must  ultimately  be  judged  by  their  success.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  Mi-.  Wilson  may  have  underrated  tlie  political 
difficulties  of  Indian  taxation;  but  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ob¬ 
served,  no  risk  could  be  so  great  as  that  of  a  constant  and 
increasing  excess  of  outlay  over  income.  All  evidence  and 
probability  are  opposed  to  the  assertion  that  the  indispen¬ 
sable  balance  could  be  attained  by  a  mere  reduction  of  expen¬ 
diture.  Three  years  after  the  great  military  revolt,  it  is  too 
early  to  trust  to  the  loyalty  or  to  the  weakness  of  native 
malcontents.  English  and  Sikh  troops  suppressed  the  rebel¬ 
lion  which  would  never  have  broken  out  if  the  European  regi¬ 
ments  on  the  east  of  the  Sutlej  had  not  been  reduced  to  the 
mere  skeleton  of  an  army.  It  may  be  possible  hereafter 
gradually  to  dispense  with  a  portion  of  the  force  which  has 
lately  been  thought  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  ; 
but  the  experiment  must  be  tried  on  independent  grounds, 
and  not  on  the  irrelevant  pretext  that  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  the  existing  establishment  out  of  the  actual 
revenue.  A  State  which  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  its  own 
security  is  destined  rapidly  to  merge  itself  in  some  new  poli¬ 
tical  organization.  It  is  certain  that  considerable  sources  of 
increased  revenue  may  be  found  in  India,  and  some,  at  least,  of 
the  wealthier  natives  comprehend  the  expediency  of  paying  a 
reasonable  premium  for  the  insurance  of  tranquillity. 

The  Income-tax  was  fortunately  not  imposed  by  Mr. 
Wilson’s  sole  authority.  The  Governor-General,  himself 
an  experienced  man  of  business,  the  local  Secretaries,  and  the 
Legislative  Council  have  made  themselves  jointly  responsible 
for  a  measure  which  has  also  received  official  approval  at  home. 
The  commencement  of  the  collection  has  hitherto  met  with 
no  obstruction,  and  it  would  seem  that  no  fear  of  resistance 
or  general  evasion  is  entertained  at  Calcutta.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  successful,  the  satisfactory  result  will  justify  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  send  out  an  English 
administrator  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  financial 
crisis.  Even  if  a  Civil  servant  could  have  been  found  in 
India  with  equal  experience  and  knowledge,  it  might  still 
have  been  difficult  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Councils  to  large  innovations  in  taxation.  Tlie 
acknowledged  representative  of  the  English  Treasury  exer¬ 
cised  an  undeniable  authority  in  addition  to  the  influence 
which  he  derived  from  his  personal  character  and  reputation. 
Even  the  Anglo-Indian  press  was  partially  disarmed  by  the 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  sweeping  plans  would  be  ap¬ 
proved  and  supported  at  home.  It  would  have  been  useless  to 
prove,  as  in  the  case  of  some  helpless  commissioner  or  collector, 
that  the  financial  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  cor¬ 
rupt,  incapable,  prejudiced,  stupid,  and  ignorant.  Even 
after  the  untoward  proceedings  at  Madras,  the  local  papers 
hesitated  to  prophesy  rebellion  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  policy  which  they  had  themselves  in  the  first  instance 
advocated. 

The  indirect  taxes  which  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the  same  time, 
proposed  are  open  to  strong  objections,  and  it  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  was  only  induced  to  infringe  on  his  own 
favourite  doctrines  by  a  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
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raising  a  revenue.  Some  of  the  new  Customs  imposts  will 
operate  as  protective  duties,  and  if  it  is  true  that  artificial 
manufacturing  speculations  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
tariff,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  system  can  be 
maintained.  Before  he  left  England,  Mr.  Wilson,  with 
doubtful  prudence,  announced  his  hopes  of  regenerating 
Indian  prosperity  by  imitating  the  policy  which  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  England  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  highly  desi¬ 
rable  that  additions  to  the  revenue  should  be  connected  with 
an  increase  of  the  general  wealth,  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
understand  how  any  fiscal  changes  in  India  could  lead  to  a 
large  extension  of  commerce  and  consumption.  The  import 
duties  on  manufactured  goods  may  perhaps  assist  the  Indian 
Treasury,  but  no  financial  resource  which  could  have  been 
devised  would  have  been  so  justly  unpopular  in  England. 
If,  however,  the  protective  effects  of  the  tariff  really  operate 
to  the  disturbance  of  trade,  Manchester  may  be  trusted  to 
counteract,  in  its  own  defence,  the  financial  errors  of  the 
Indian  Council. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  news  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  illness 
and  death  should  have  caused  alarm  in  India  as  well  as 
natural  regret  and  sympathy.  Whatever  judgments  may 
have  been  formed  of  his  measures,  his  knowledge  and  his 
industry  were  appreciated  even  by  his  most  zealous  oppo¬ 
nents.  No  successor  will  be  equally  competent  to  regulate 
the  details  which,  in  matters  of  taxation,  are  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  fundamental  principles.  The  limitations  and 
machinery  of  the  Income-tax  have  already  undergone  repeated 
modifications,  and  experience  will  probably  soon  prove  the 
necessity  of  further  adjustments.  The  entire  conduct  of  the 
measure  would,  by  universal  consent,  have  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  his  reputation  would  have  reconciled 
many  objectors  to  unavoidable  pressure  or  inequality. 
In  the  other  business  of  his  department  his  loss  will  be 
equally  felt.  Notwithstanding  his  heterodox  opinions  on  the 
basis  of  convertibility,  no  Indian  official  will  be  found  equally 
competent  to  arrange  the  intended  issue  of  Government 
paper.  The  three  or  four  hundred  provincial  treasuries,  with 
their  necessary  guards,  are  inconsistent  with  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  administration  ;  and  yet  the  economy  of  sub¬ 
stituting  credit  for  coin  in  ordinary  payments  will  probably 
be  postponed  for  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  death.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  two 
or  three  persons  of  official  experience  who  may  probably  be 
the  most  eligible  candidates  for  the  vacant  office,  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  find  any  successor  who  will  command 
equal  confidence,  either  in  England  or  in  India. 


THE  FRENCH  TREATY  IN  FRANCE. 

VEPW  few  weeks  of  careful  attention  to  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  northern  half  of  France  would  enable 
an  Englishman  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  value  of  the 
professions  of  unbounded  satisfaction  which  are  manufactured 
by  prefects  and  sub-prefects  to  the  order  of  the  French 
Government.  In  all  the  departments  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  line  of  Paris,  it  is  certain  that  the  Emperor  is  intensely 
unpopular,  or  rather — for  Frenchmen  have  almost  ceased  to 
criticise  their  Emperor — that  his  government  is  regarded  as 
a  terrible,  though  inevitable  and  irresistible  visitation.  It 
does  not  take  away  from  the  significance  of  this  fact,  that 
the  unpopularity  we  speak  of  is  undeserved,  and  is  produced, 
not  by  the  worst,  but  by  the  best  parts  of  the  Imperial  policy. 
Against  the  appropriation  of  Savoy,  and  the  tortuous  diplo¬ 
macy  which  has  its  field  in  Italy,  not  a  Frenchman  can  be 
found  out  of  Paris  who  would  venture  a  word  of  complaint. 
The  aggrandizement  of  France  would,  unfortunately,  be  an 
excuse  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people  for  much  blacker 
treachery  and  much  more  unscrupulous  violence  than  has  in 
this  case  been  practised ;  and  it  is  quite  enough  for  the 
subjects  of  Napoleon  III.  that  a  province  has  already  been 
added  to  the  Empire,  and  that  something  else  is  sure  to 
be  picked  up  among  the  confusions  of  Italian  revolution. 
But  about  the  general  detestation  with  which  the  Commer¬ 
cial  1  reaty  with  England  is  regarded  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt;  nor  is  any  useful  object  served  by  the 
habit  which  English  newspapers  have  fallen  into  of  denying 
oi  glossing  over  this  disfavour,  either  through  a  conviction 
that  it  is  undeserved,  or  through  zeal  for  the  reputation  of 
Free-trade.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  observe  the  simplicity 
of  the  view  which  is  generally  taken  of  the  Treaty.  That  it 
was  a  bribe  to  England  is  assumed  to  be  a  point  too  clear 
foi  discussion,  and  the  preponderating  belief  is,  that  it  was 
the  price  received  by  this  country  for  its  acquiescence  in 
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the  annexation  of  Savoy,  and  probably  in  some  further 
acquisitions.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  now  tolerably 
notorious  that  England  has  not  concurred  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  Savoy,  there  is  additional  bitterness  in  the  reflection, 
either  that  England  is  treating  France  with  her  usual  per¬ 
fidious  ingratitude,  or  that  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  has 
entirely  miscarried. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  discontent  of  a  large  part 
of  France  with  the  great  experiment  which  is  beginning  to 
be  tried.  One  very  intelligible  reason  is,  the  certainty  that 
the  period  of  transition  from  Protection  to  Free-trade 
must  prove  a  season  of  much  more  perplexity  and  distress 
than  the  analogous  period  in  England.  The  very  badness 
of  the  system  under  which  the  trade  and  manufacture  of 
France  have  been  developed,  renders  it  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  pass  otherwise  than  by  an  abrupt  leap  from  the 
old  principles  to  the  new  ones.  So  unreal  and  artificial  are 
several  of  the  French  manufactures,  that  those  engaged  in 
them  have  never  had  the  spirit  to  call  to  their  aid  the  com¬ 
monest  discoveries  and  inventions  of  this  century  and  the 
last.  Nor  are  these  enterprises  in  their  infancy  merely  so 
far  as  regards  the  processes  employed  in  manufacture  ;  they 
are  equally  primitive  in  their  distribution  of  labour.  It 
is  a  circumstance  little  known  in  England,  that  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  Normandy  and  Alsace,  and  in  a 
less  degree  those  of  the  extreme  north  of  France,  are  not  so 
much  seats  of  manufacture  as  centres  and  depots  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  is  diffused  over  the  whole  surrounding  depart¬ 
ment.  Only  a  part  of  the  cotton-prints,  muslins,  and  cloths 
are  the  fabric  of  steam  and  iron  in  the  towns ;  a  large  part — 
and  sometimes  the  largest  and  most  important  part — are  pro¬ 
duced  by  hand-labour  in  the  villages,  where  almost  every 
cottage  has  its  loom,  its  frame,  or  its  wheel.  Nothing  testi¬ 
fies  more  completely  to  the  unhealthiness  and  backwardness 
of  the  system  of  production  hitherto  maintained  in  France 
than  its  dependence  on  the  rudest  forms  of  mechanical  labour. 
It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  healthiest  state  of  relations 
between  the  separate  labour  of  individuals  and  the  combined 
labour  of  men  in  manufactories  is  that  in  which  nothing  but 
the  finest  and  rarest  of  fabrics  are  produced  by  the  human 
hand,  while  all  the  commoner  and  cheaper  stuffs  are  thrown 
off  by  millions  of  yards  in  colossal  factories,  served  by 
hundreds  of  disciplined  operatives.  But  in  the  north, 
east,  and  west  of  France  it  is  precisely  the  cheapest 
fabrics  which  are  manufactured  by  the  hand-loom.  The 
cotton- prints,  so  paltry  to  English  eyes,  which  are  worn 
by  the  French  peasant  woman  or  the  Parisian  grisette, 
come  nearly  exclusively  from  small  Norman  and  Alsacian 
villages.  Of  course,  the  labour  which  has  hitherto  been 
occupied  by  them  will  henceforward  remain  idle,  unless  some 
expansion  of  manufacture  in  the  cities  should  tempt  the  rural 
citizens  to  leave  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  modes  of  production  requiring  great  organization  and 
extensive  combination.  Here,  however,  we  come  upon  the 
source  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  with  which  French  labour 
has  to  struggle  in  making  its  way  over  a  crisis  like  the 
present.  The  peasants  who  surround  the  manufacturing 
cities  are  agricultural  labourers  as  well  as  spinners  and 
weavers,  and  moreover,  far  the  largest  part  of  them  are 
proprietors  of  small  patches  of  land.  The  opinion  of  those 
who  know  them  best  is,  that  if  they  are  compelled  to  give 
up  the  hand-loom,  they  will  simply  trust  for  support  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  little  fields,  and  encounter  year  after 
year  of  slow  starvation  rather  than  migrate  to  the  city.  The 
immense  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  the  north  of  England, 
since  the  establishment  of  Free-trade,  have  failed  to  attract 
any  adequate  number  of  labouring  men  from  their  one- 
roomed  cottage  and  their  eight  shillings  a-week  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  yet,  compared  with  the  stay-at-home 
French  peasant,  the  English  farm-labourer  is  a  restless  and 
erratic  nomad. 

The  alarm  of  the  French  manufacturing  interests  is  the 
greater  from  the  want  of  any  knowledge  which  may  teach 
them  that  augmented  wealth  and  a  more  stirring  activity 
must  necessarily,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  result  of  the  Imperial 
policy.  People  who  are  aware  that  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  treatises  on  political  economy,  and  certainly  the  one 
brilliant  book  on  that  subject,  have  been  written  by  French¬ 
men,  can  never  be  prepared  for  the  absolute  ignorance  of  econo¬ 
mical  truth  which  characterizes  the  whole  of  French  society, 
except  a  small  circle  in  Paris.  There  is  not  even  in  France 
that  vague  appreciation  of  the  true  laws  of  trade,  finance, 
and  production  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  popular 
mind  in  England  ever  since  Adam  Smith  wrote.  The 
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tone  of  thought  in  France  is,  in  fact,  intensely  sentimental, 
and  the  sentiments  in  favour  are  exactly  those  which  are 
fatal,  except  in  minds  of  great  strength,  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  an  economical  proposition.  There  is,  it  is  time, 
much  in  the  French  character  which  has  no  affinity  to 
sentimentalism,  but  it  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
Englishmen,  that  people  who  are  excessively  materialistic 
in  their  practice  should  be  extravagantly  sentimental  in 
their  language  and  theories,  for  this  is  a  phenomenon  which 
constantly  shows  itself  among  ourselves  in  the  world  of 
art  and  of  art-criticism.  Frenchmen,  in  truth,  are  almost 
as  jealous  of  sentimental  phrases  as  are  Englishmen  of  reli¬ 
gious  dogmas;  so  that  any  one  who  should  deny  in  France 
that  the  mainspring  of  human  society  is  universal  benevo¬ 
lence  would  be  looked  upon  in  the  sort  of  light  in  which 
Mr.  Maurice  is  regarded,  for  a  somewhat  opposite  reason, 
by  a  certain  class  of  English  theologians.  Indeed,  a  French¬ 
man  will  frequently  forgive  the  most  atrocious  crimes  to 
the  author  of  a  sounding  sentiment,  just  as  there  are  persons 
on  this  side  the  Channel  who  would  pardon  all  the  vices 
of  Iscariot  in  one  whom  they  believed  to  have  rightly  inter¬ 
preted  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul.  The  one  unanswerable 
reason  assigned  by  M.  Louis  Blanc  for  supposing  that 
there  must  be  some  way  or  other  of  explaining  away 
BobeSpierre’s  apparent  criminality  is,  that  he  once  said 
something  exti-emely  benevolent  about  the  hardship  of  being 
poor.  To  minds  so  constituted,  there  is  scarcely  any  use  in 
presenting  the  fundamental  postulates  of  political  economy — 
that  the  great  majority  of  men  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  will  prefer  a  greater  material  gain  to  a  smaller ; 
and  that  a  science  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practical 
purposes  can  be  constructed  on  the  assumption  of  this  pre¬ 
ference.  Like  Mr.  Buskin,  they  are  so  frightened  by  the 
very  look  of  these  propositions  that  they  never  venture  close 
enough  to  see  what  they  actually  mean;  and  indeed  Mr. 
Buskin’s  recent  papers,  which  strike  an  Englishman  as  a 
tissue  of  impertinent  paradoxes,  would  only  be  vapid  and 
familiar  commonplace  in  France.  Nor  is  it  only  with  this 
fundamental  doctrine  that  French  sentiment  is  at  open  war. 
There  are  several  phenomena  in  French  society  which  make 
it  astonishing  that  the  great  law  of  Malthus  should  there 
be  considered  as  monstrous  and  wicked;  but  true  it  is,  as 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  long  since  remarked,  that  the  Malthusian 
doctrines  are  even  more  bitterly  reviled  in  France  than  in 
England;  and  yet  without  the  fullest  appreciation  of  them 
there  can  be  no  political  economist. 

The  subject  of  thought  which  in  France  occupies  the  place 
of  political  economy  in  England  is  the  pretended  science  of 
administration.  The  duties  and  attributes  of  Governments 
are  studied  with  the  same  attention  which  we  bestow  on  the 
actions  and  mutual  relations  of  individuals ;  and  the  result 
is  that  trade  and  manufacture  are  regarded  in  the  two 
countries  from  exactly  opposite  points  of  view.  It  is  the 
secret  belief  of  all  Frenchmen  but  a  few,  that  Government 
can  accomplish  all  that  sentiment  suggests ;  and  Socialism  is 
only  this  conviction  carried  to  its  furthest  consequences.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  the  Emperor,  for  having  adopted 
the  policy  of  letting  commercial  transactions  take  then- 
course,  is  regarded  as  having  abdicated  the  most  sacred  of 
his  duties,  as  a  priest  who  has  burned  his  mass-book,  or  a 
soldier  who  has  run  away  from  the  field. 


THE  PEINCE  OF  WALES’S  TOUE. 

KOYAL  progresses  for  the  most  part,  like  pageants  in 
'  general,  only  interest  the  immediate  spectators;  but  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  visit  to  the  North  American  provinces  is 
an  event  sufficiently  exceptional  to  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
When  all  parties  to  a  social  transaction  are  anxious  to  please 
and  willing  to  be  pleased,  success  is  happily  not  difficult  of 
attainment.  The  young  Prince  appears  to  have  borne 
himself  with  a  modest  grace  and  dignity  which  became  his 
years  and  his  station ;  and  the  experienced  Minister,  who 
is  responsible  for  his  public  acts,  has  shown  perfect  taste  and 
discretion  in  the  replies  to  the  addresses  which  have  been 
delivered  by  provincial  assemblies  and  corporate  bodies.  In 
every  instance  the  heir  of  the  Crown  has,  with  a  just  dis¬ 
crimination,  accepted  personal  courtesies  as  acts  of  kindness 
to  himself,  while  he  has  acknowledged  expressions  of  loyalty 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  The  greatness  and  progress  of 
the  communities  which  he  is  visiting  have  been  recognised 
with  cordial  sincerity,  which  has  never  degenerated  into 
vulgar  exaggeration.  The  formal  intercourse  of  flourishing 
dependencies  with  the  representative  of  the  Imperial  dynasty 


could  not  have  been  conducted  with  more  uniform  regard  to 
propriety  and  to  the  conditions  of  mutual  respect.  The 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada 
displayed  peculiar  good  judgment  in  the  language  which  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  French  portion  of  the  population.  Where  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Prince  to  boast  of  identity  of  race, 
he  could  still  point  to  the  equal  laws  and  absolute  liberty 
which  are  enjoyed  alike  by  all  American  subjects  of  the 
English  Ci-own.  Even  in  complimentary  forms  it  is  some¬ 
times  possible  to  record  an  important  political  truth. 

If  any  foreigner  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  chanced  to 
notice  the  accounts  of  the  Prince’s  tour,  he  would  not,  pro¬ 
bably,  at  first  observe  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  all 
the  ceremonies  which  have  celebrated  his  reception.  Among 
the  applauding  thousands  from  Newfoundland  to  Upper 
Canada,  not  a  single  individual  either  hopes  for  a  place,  or 
receives  his  inspiration  from  a  placeman.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  nothing  to  give  but  a  bow  or  a  smile,  or  the 
compliment  to  an  attractive  partner  of  his  hand  in  a  dance. 
The  Mayors,  the  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  provincial 
Ministers  themselves,  owe  their  elevation  and  their  hopes  to 
the  choice  of  their  countrymen,  and  not  to  the  favour  of  the 
Imperial  Executive.  Even  if  three  or  four  of  the  higher 
officials  look  to  the  Crown  for  future  promotion,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Colonies  and  his  successors,  and  not  the  Prince 
or  the  Court,  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  their  claims. 
If  the  police  of  Halifax  or  Quebec  had  desired  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  decorate  their  houses  in  honour  of  the  Boyal  visit, 
it  is  probable  that  not  a  single  green  leaf  would  have  been 
gathered  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  triumphal  arch.  As 
in  all  North  America  there  is  fortunately  not  a  Prefect  to 
be  found,  the  local  communities  have  the  right  to  do  the 
honours  of  a  welcome  which  is  their  own  to  give  or  to 
withhold.  Although  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  home  in  all 
the  broad  regions  which  are  watered  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  hospitality  offered  by  his  mother’s  subjects  is  as  volun¬ 
tary  and  as  independent  as  the  reception  which  will  be  given 
to  an  honoured  stranger  in  New  York  or  in  Washington.  A 
Continental  Sovereign  can  no  more  become  a  guest  in  his 
own  dominions  than  a  gentleman  can  accept  an  invitation 
from  his  cook  and  his  butler  to  dine  at  home. 

The  colonial  journals  naturally  attempt  to  find  political 
significance  in  the  Boyal  visit.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
sympathy  which  has,  for  the  time,  united  all  the  provinces 
may  call  the  attention  of  statesmen  to  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
necting  them  more  closely  together,  but  the  question  of 
federation,  or  of  a  still  more  intimate  incorporation,  will  not 
be  decided  in  England.  Lord  Derby’s  Government  correctly 
represented  the  Imperial  policy  by  declaring  that,  when  the 
provinces  desired  to  effect  a  union,  no  obstacle  would  be 
offered  at  home  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  At 
present,  it  is  doubtful  whether  New  Brunswick  or  Newfound¬ 
land  would  consent  to  be  governed  from  Toronto,  and  the 
Canadians  might  be  unwilling  to  apply  their  revenues  to  the 
benefit  of  outlying  provinces.  The  solution  of  the  question 
will  depend  on  the  formation  of  railways,  and  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  steamboat  lines,  rather  than  on  debates  or  local 
negotiations.  The  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  Colonies  may,  perhaps,  foreshadow  the  advent  of  a 
Boyal  Viceroy,  but  the  material  results  of  his  visit 
have  been  most  fully  comprehended  in  the  ingenious 
suggestion  that  “it  will  be  a  first-rate  advertisement  for 
“  Canada.”  If  three  millions  of  men,  occupying  a  country 
half  as  big  as  Europe,  have  still  occasion  to  notify  their 
existence  to  the  world,  the  opportunity  of  filling  two 
or  three  columns  in  the  Times  twice  a  week  for  an  entire 
month  is  assuredly  not  to  be  despised.  Fame  is  sweet  even 
to  large  communities,  and  it  is  generally  thought  in  America 
that  the  old  countries  of  Europe  have  engrossed  more  than 
their  share.  The  United  States,  with  tenfold  the  population 
of  Canada,  sometimes  resent  the  dense  ignorance  which 
prevails  beyond  the  Atlantic  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  legitimate  and  Bogus  Conventions.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prospect  of  turning  the  Prince’s  visit  into  profit 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grave  affectations  with  which 
men  of  business  guard  themselves  against  any  supposed 
imputation  of  disinterested  enthusiasm.  The  causes  which 
have  produced  a  hearty  welcome  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  provinces  are  simple,  natural,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  selfish  calculation. 

New  countries  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  exclusively 
prosaic  associations.  The  Americans  themselves,  although 
they  have  turned  the  New  England  Puritans  into  “  Pilgrim 
“  Fathers,”  and  Bunker’s  Hill  into  a  victory,  find  it  difficult 
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to  shut  out  the  flood  of  colourless  light  which  reduces  recent 
mythology  into  commonplace  history.  It  is  impossible  to  feel 
a  poetical  enthusiasm  for  Boston  or  Hew  York,  and  Niagara 
itself,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  often  occurs  to  the  mind 
us  a  vast  water  privilege,  flanked  by  hotels,  and  occasionally 
traversed  by  an  acrobat’s  tight-rope.  Yet,  in  comparison 
with  Canada,  even  the  United  States  are  old  and  venerable. 
The  sugary  pastoral  felicity,  which  a  popular  poet  has  com¬ 
memorated  in  lumbering  hexameters,  belongs  only  to  the 
old  French  settlements  in  Acadia.  The  romance  of  the 
North  American  provinces,  unless  it  can  be  found  in  the 
Grand  Trunk  Bailway  and  the  Victoria  Bridge,  must  for 
the  present  be  imported  from  Europe.  Yet  colonists,  as  well 
as  metropolitan  populations,  have  the  instinct  of  idealizing 
the  objects  and  attributes  which  command  common  interest 
from  all  races  of  mankind.  Power,  prosperity,  virtue, 
ancestral  greatness,  and  youth,  once  crudely  represented  by 
the  Bomans  as  deified  abstractions,  are  more  fitly  and  natu¬ 
rally  personified  by  favoured  human  beings.  A  long  reign 
of  uninterrupted  felicity  has,  for  all  the  English-speaking 
portion  of  the  world,  made  Queen  V ictoria  the  accepted  symbol 
of  domestic  excellence  as  well  as  of  Boyal  dignity  and  wisdom. 
The  calm  and  sceptical  classes,  who,  perhaps,  best  understand 
her  large  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  her  country,  can  only 
appreciate,  by  a  deliberate  effort,  the  space  which  she  occupies 
in  the  imagination  of  the  great  body  of  the  population,  more 
especially  in  distant  regions.  The  greatness,  the  freedom, 
and  the  modern  liberality  of  England  are  inseparably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  name,  and  a  farther  sentiment,  which  would 
never  be  excited  by  her  representative  character,  assumes 
the  form  of  homage  to  her  person.  The  citizens,  and  more 
especially  the  women,  of  the  United  States,  in  the  absence 
of  any  prominent  object  of  admiration  at  home,  have,  not 
unnaturally,  adopted  the  image  of  the  Queen  of  England  in 
the  place  of  a  national  idol.  The  head  of  a  mighty  Empire, 
the  chief  of  a  great  historic  dynasty,  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  without  emotion,  even  by  the  most  resolute  devotee  of 
equality;  and  it  is  the  singular  merit  of  Queen  Victoria, 
that  her  position  and  history  may  be  regarded  without  the 
jarring  intervention  of  one  disturbing  thought.  Her  great¬ 
ness  and  splendour  seem  not  inconsistent  with  a  public  life 
exempt  from  error,  which  has  been  combiued  with  the 
enjoyment  of  a  stainless  and  happy  home. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  properly  shares  in  the  popularity  of 
the  Queen,  and  in  his  own  person  he  exercises  the  attraction 
which  belongs  to  high  station,  to  youth,  and  to  hope.  It  is 
perhaps  more  meritorious  to  be  an  elderly  philosopher  than 
to  be  a  Prince  of  eighteen,  but  Wisdom  herself,  on  a  gala  day, 
would  turn  from  the  sage  to  follow  the  triumphs  of  the 
favourite  of  Nature  and  Fortune.  The  Boyal  visitor  dis¬ 
charges  all  the  duties  which  are  requisite  in  his  actual 
position,  by  cheerfulness,  gracious  courtesy,  an  easy  seat  on 
horseback,  and  a  light  step  in  a  waltz.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  youth  to  excite  sympathy  and  applause  with  little 
need  of  self-sacrifice,  and  only  a  sour  ascetic  would  grudge 
a  double  share  of  the  advantage  to  the  heir  of  England. 
It  is  highly  proper  that  well-meaning  moralists  should 
improve  the  occasion,  by  pointing  out  the  instructive 
reflections  which  ought  to  be  suggested  by  the  spectacle 
of  colonial  progress  and  American  prosperity.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  possibly  thinks  more  of  a  ball,  or  of  a  shoot 
down  a  Canadian  rapid,  than  of  responsible  government  or  of 
commercial  statistics ;  but  he  is  unconsciously  amassing  stores 
of  observation  which  may  hereafter  ripen  into  valuable  know¬ 
ledge,  and,  as  his  boyhood  is  closing,  he  passes  by  a  natural 
transition  into  the  sphere  of  rational  and  manly  occupation. 
In  his  maturer  years,  it  may  be  hoped  that,  in  the  wide  domi¬ 
nions  of  his  family,  he  may  find  in  some  worthy  employment 
an  alternative  for  the  baneful  idleness  which  has  led  some  of 
his  predecessors  into  degradation  and  contempt. 


AUSTRIAN  CONCESSIONS. 

rpIIE  policy  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  at  last  been 
definitely  announced,  and  he  declares  himself  ready  to 
give  all  that  is  asked  of  him,  and  to  acknowledge  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  several  provinces  of  his  Empire.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  Sovereign  to  accord  to  discontented  subjects  a 
vaster  or  a  more  important  change  in  his  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  All  that  Austria  has  been  doing  in  her  internal 
administration  for  the  last  ten  years  is  swept  clean  away. 
The  great  machinery  of  empire,  the  establishment  of  which 
was  considered  as  cheaply  purchased  by  the  costly  expedient 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid  to  subdue  domestic  rebellion,  has 


been  discarded  as  a  gigantic  failure.  It  is  difficult  for 
persons  unacquainted  with  Austria  to  picture  to  themselves 
what  infinite  pains  have  beeu  taken,  what  crimes  have  been 
committed,  what  cruel  wrongs  inflicted,  what  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  mass  of  sorrow,  misery,  and  shame  has  been  heaped  up  in 
order  to  make  this  machinery  work.  The  system  of  one 
centralized,  uniform  Government  was  to  be  the  salvation  of 
Austria ;  it  was  to  realize  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  most 
bigoted  Catholics ;  it  was  to  crush  out,  once  and  for  ever, 
the  smallest  germ  of  opposition  to  the  Imperial  will  ;  and 
it  was  to  cover  with  imperishable  glory  the  name  of  the  happy 
Prince  in  whose  reign  it  was  constructed.  Now,  these  bright 
hopes  have  faded  away.  It  has  been  found  that  this  sort  of 
political  machinery,  however  admirably  contrived,  cannot 
be  applied  to  living  Europeans  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  nation  began  to  wither  under  it.  The  provinces  did 
not  revolt,  but  they  got  poor.  There  were  troops  enough  to 
force  any  form  of  Government  on  infinite  numbers  of 
unarmed  citizens,  but  the  troops  could  neither  be  trusted 
nor  paid.  The  Jesuits  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  insulting  with 
impunity,  not  only  heretics,  but  liberal  Catholics  :  and  yet 
the  Church  could  not  be  secured  wholly  on  the  side  of  autho¬ 
rity,  and  prelates  of  the  highest  rank  were  found  giving  the 
most  ominous  encouragement  to  dissatisfied  provincials.  The 
eyes  of  the  Emperor  were  gradually  opened.  Solferino 
taught  him  something,  and  the  frauds  which  would  have 
starved  his  garrisons  taught  him  more.  He  began  to  see  that 
the  patent  machinery  would  not  do,  and  he  conceived  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  there  must  be  some  other  elements  in  a  State  than  an 
Emperor  absorbed  in  pipeclay,  and  millions  of  subjects  ground 
to  powder  under  the  pressure  of  underpaid  officials.  The  great 
Council  of  the  Nation  was  called  together,  and  it  was  allowed 
to  express  the  discontent  which  the  heterogeneous  mass  com¬ 
posing  the  Empire  felt  at  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  them . 
It  was  evident  from  the  first,  that  either  the  Council  would 
be  a  sham,  or  that  the  bureaucratic  machinery  would  disap¬ 
pear-.  The  Council  has  never  been  a  sham,  and,  from  its  first 
meeting,  it  has  steadily  increased  in  weight  and  power.  It 
now,  in  fact,  prescribes  the  course  in  which  the  Emperor  is  to 
tread  if  he  wishes  to  remain  Emperor.  It  has  won  from  him  an 
acquiescence  in  the  programme  of  local  independence  with 
which  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  Hungary  are  most 
prominently  connected.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  for  which  the 
exiles  in  London  and  Paris,  and  so  many  good  Hungarians 
at  home,  have  been  longing  so  fervently,  is  now  to  be  once 
more  restored.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  display  greater 
sense  and  unity  than  it  did  in  the  old  days,  when  turbulence 
and  anarchy  riveted  the  iron  yoke  of  Austria  on  the  neck  of 
the  Hungarian  nation. 

Having  secured  a  promise  of  constitutional  government, 
so  far  as  constitutional  government  can  exist  in  Austria, 
the  Council  of  State  has  proceeded  to  examine  minutely  into 
the  dilapidated  finances  of  Austria,  and  to  make  impossible 
a  repetition  of  the  tricks  which  have  brought  the  very  name 
of  an  Austrian  loan  into  disrepute.  It  has  also  turned  its 
attention  to  religious  matters,  and  has  ordered  that  the 
famous  Concordat,  on  which  the  Ultramontane  advisers  of 
the  Emperor  taught  him  to  set  so  much  store,  shall  be 
quietly  laid  aside.  Beligious  equality  is  to  prevail  through¬ 
out  the  Austrian  dominions.  So  at  least  the  Council 
recommends ;  and  we  find  that  constitutional  government 
has  at  least  made  so  much  progress  in  Austria,  that  whatever 
is  recommended  by  the  Council  is  adopted  by  the  Emperor, 
with  j  ust  sufficient  modification  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
his  being  the  sole  source  of  law.  We  shall  soon  see  whether 
this  new  order  of  things  comes  in  time,  and  whether  any 
concessions  can  save  the  empire  from  disruption.  It  is 
greatly  in  the  Emperor’s  favour  that  he  has  made  quickly, 
and  with  a  decent  grace,  the  concessions  that  were  inevitable. 
But  it  seems  to  hang  on  a  thread  whether  any  concessions 
will  be  accepted  by  Hungary,  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  is 
perfectly  aware  that  the  decision  of  Hungary  will  settle  the 
question,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  play  the  old 
Austrian  game,  and  rule  by  dividing  the  ruled.  The 
Croatiaus,  who  were  so  successfully  opposed  to  Hungary  in 
the  last  struggle,  have  determined  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
their  former  adversaries  ;  and  although  the  Government  has 
tried  hard  to  shake  their  resolution,  they  remain  stanch  to 
their  new  allies.  If  we  were  to  trust  the  accounts  from  Hun¬ 
gary  which  are  transmitted  to  us  through  the  French 
press,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  no  conces¬ 
sions  would  be  accepted,  and  that  Hungary  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  separate  herself  from  Austria.  But  the  Hun¬ 
garians  who  write  letters  to  French  papers  represent 
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only  one  section  of  opinion  in  Hungary,  and  that, 
perhaps,  not  a  very  important  one.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  classes  of  Hungarians  are  bound  together  in  the  same 
political  cause  ;  and  where  large  landed  proprietors,  men  of 
high  ecclesiastical  position,  and  men  of  historical  families, 
are  embarked  in  a  common  cause  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  national 
policy  being  determined  by  those  who  habitually  lead  in  the 
local  society.  The  general  feeling  among  the  upper  classes 
of  Hungary  is,  we  believe,  in  favour  of  remaining  attached 
to  the  Austrian  Empire,  so  long  as  Hungary  is  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  German  provinces.  It  is  evident 
that  the  present  is  a  crisis  in  which  the  influences  of  indi¬ 
viduals  will  tell  immensely.  It  will  entirely  depend  on  the 
views  of  a  few  leading  men  whether  the  new  system  of 
Austrian  government  is  allowed  a  fair  trial.  Fortunately, 
the  Hungarians  have  been  well  represented  in  the  Council, 
and  the  Hungarian  councillors  may  be  relied  on  to  use  all 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  pains  they  have  taken  proving 
abortive. 

France  is  the  instrument  appointed  to  threaten  Austria 
with  constant  punishment  for  her  misdeeds,  and  the  action 
of  France  has  indirectly  thrown  a  fresh  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Austrian  self-improvement.  The  just  alarm  inspired  by 
the  aggressions  and  intrigues  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  had 
the  natural  effect  of  drawing  the  other  Powers  of  Europe 
closer  together.  Austria  is  in  the  greatest  jeopardy,  and 
she  therefore  makes  the  greatest  efforts  to  get  support  and 
comfort.  If  she  could  but  unite  herself  with  Prussia  and 
Russia,  she  might  feel  tolerably  easy.  She  has  already,  in 
some  measure,  won  over  Prussia  by  the  mere  fact  that  she 
has  abandoned  her  reactionary  policy  in  Germany,  and  by 
the  offer  to  let  Prussia  lead  Northern  Germany  in  war.  It 
is  now  said  that  Russia  has  also  come  to  an  understanding 
with  her,  and  that  the  most  monstrous  ingratitude  the  world 
ever  saw  has  been  pardoned.  Probably  the  two  Emperors 
have  been  drawn  together  by  the  apprehension  of  hearing  it 
some  day  announced  that  a  Polish  Kossuth  has  been  dining 
at  the  Tuileries.  That  they  should  forget  old  differences  in 
the  face  of  a  new  peril  is  quite  natural  and  proper.  But 
it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Hungary  is  asked  to  trust  Austria,  relations  of  unwonted 
cordiality  should  be  entered  into  with  the  very  Power  that 
was  called  in  so  lately  to  crush  Hungary,  and  to  enable  the 
Emperor  to  wipe  out  the  Constitution  under  which  the 
liberties  of  Hungary  were  said  to  be  guaranteed.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Francis  Joseph  is  really  pur¬ 
posing  to  betray  his  subjects,  and  that  a  second  Russian 
intervention  is  in  store  for  Hungary.  It  would  not  help 
the  Emperor  in  his  present  embarrassments  to  shoot  a  few 
thousand  rebels.  What  he  wants  is  money  and  a  state  of 
public  confidence  that  will  permit  money  to  be  accumulated 
in  his  dominions.  He  cannot  fill  his  purse  by  calling 
in  Russia  to  cut  his  subjects’  throats.  The  system  of 
repression  has  been  abandoned,  not  so  much  because 
it  cannot  be  maintained  by  force,  as  because  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  not  to  pay.  More  repression  and  a  fresh  foreign 
intervention  would  only  lead  to  national  bankruptcy 
and  complete  financial  ruin.  The  Emperor  cannot 
afford  to  deceive  his  subjects ;  and  that  is  the  best 
answer  to  those  who  call  to  mind  the  ancient  cunning  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  say  that  Hungary  is  being  ensnared  by  delu¬ 
sive  concessions.  But  it  may  not  be  altogether  easy  to  persuade 
the  Hungarians  that  the  Emperor  is  sincere,  and  that  he 
honestly  means  to  rule  in  a  new  way.  They  can  scarcely 
avoid  an  impulse  of  distrust  when  they  hear  that  their 
Sovereign  is  signing  new  Constitutions  with  one  hand  and 
greeting  the  reconciled  Czar  of  Russia  with  the  other. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  European  pjolitics  may  see 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  think  that  Austria  is  quite 
right  to  strengthen  herself  in  every  way  against  France;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  will  not  care  about  European  politics, 
and  will  only  notice  the  very  suspicious  fact  that,  in  the  Hour 
of  his  adversity  and  trial,  the  Emperor  is  once  more  drawing 
near  to  Russia. 

If  the  great  concessions  now  made  by  Austria  bear  good 
fruit,  and  if  the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire  seriously 
attempt  to  make  local  independence  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  a  strong  central  power,  the  future  policy  of 
Austria  will  necessarily  be  largely  coloured  by  the  example 
that  Prussia  may  choose  to  set  her.  Prussia  is  in  every 
respect  more  forward  in  the  path  of  liberal  government,  and 
the  influence  which  the  more  forward  of  two  contiguous 
and  kindred  Powers  cau  exercise  on  the  more  backward 


is  immense.  Prussia,  as  the  neighbour  of  constitutional 
Austria,  will  incur  a  new  responsibility.  The  slightest  sign 
of  reaction  in  Prussia-even  the  mere  lack  of  political  vitality 
in  the  Prussian  Chambers — would  drive  Austria  either  into 
anarchy  or  despotism.  One  of  those  opportunities  is  again 
offered  Prussia  which  have  been  so  often  offered  her  in  vain. 
She  may  be  much  greater  as  the  guide  than  she  has  ever  been 
as  the  rival  of  Austria.  Amid  the  various  difficulties  which 
the  representatives  of  a  constitutional  Austria  must  have  to 
undergo  in  an  empire  where  there  is  so  much  local  jealousy,  so 
little  loyalty,  and  so  profound  an  ignorance  of  the  practical 
working  of  free  government,  Prussian  statesmen,  and 
Prussian  speakers  and  writers,  will  be  eagerly  looked  to  as 
the  exponents  of  a  really  liberal  German  policy,  if  they  are 
found  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  history  of  the  past  session 
at  Berlin  has  not  been  very  bright ;  but  if,  when  the 
Chambers  reassemble,  they  find  that  so  very  new  and  curious 
a  neighbour  as  constitutional  Austria  has  sprung  up  to 
watch  their  pi'oceedings  and  be  affected  by  their  decisions, 
they  will,  we  may  hope,  be  stimulated  to  greater  exertions, 
and  adopt,  both  on  foreign  and  domestic  questions,  a  more 
energetic  and  liberal  line  of  policy. 


THE  DEPUTATION  TO  MACMAHON. 

THE  Irish  Government  was  of  course  quite  in  the  right 
in  not  interfering  with  the  harmless  exhibition  of  poli¬ 
tical  mountebanks  which  has  just  taken  place  in  the  camp 
at  Chalons.  That  exhibition  has  been  not  only  harmless  but 
very  useful.  People  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that 
free  institutions  like  ours  are  not  applicable  to  a  country 
where  a  portion  of  the  press  is  always  preaching  pikes  and 
vitriol ;  and  where  it  has  been  said  tiro  necessaries  of  life  con¬ 
sist,  not  in  a  full  belly  and  a  warm  back,  but  in  a  glass  of 
whisky  and  a  stick.  We  now  see  the  advantage  of  liberty 
in  Ireland.  A  policy  of  repression  would  have  concealed 
from  us  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  led  us  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  terrible  flame  of  rebellious  sentiment 
smouldering  beneath  the  surface  of  society.  We  let  it  blaze 
up  freely,  and  this  is  what  it  amounts  to  —  a  little 
clique  of  braggarts,  of  whom  the  most  formidable  is  the 
O’Donoghue,  who  go  about  talking  sedition,  as  a  school¬ 
boy  uses  bad  language,  because  it  is  so  very  naughty  and 
so  very  fine.  Unlike  repressive  Govenrments,  the  Irish 
Government — thanks  to  their  own  kind  exertions- — knows 
its  enemies  to  a  man,  and  could  put  its  hand  on  them  at  an 
hour’s  notice,  in  case  of  any  real  danger  to  the  country. 
What  is  still  more  important,  Europe  now  knows,  from 
authentic  information,  what  the  Irish  have  to  complain  of. 
The  address  to  MacMahon  does  not  contain  the  faintest 
allusion  to  any  practical  grievance.  The  French  Marshal  is 
not  implored  to  recover  for  Ireland,  with  his  conquering 
sword,  the  personal  liberty,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom 
of  election  which  are  enjoyed  in  France.  The  sorrows  of 
Erin  are  reduced  to  her  “  blood  and  tears”  and  her  “  widow- 
“  hood” — blood  which  has  not  flowed  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  except  in  faction  fights,  tears  which  are  produced  by 
nothing  more  harrowing  than  whisky,  and  a  “  widowhood” 
which,  whatever  it  may  mean,  will  probably  be  soon  cured 
by  the  improved  steam  communication  which  is  fast  drawing 
a  partner  close  to  the  “  widow’s”  side.  Marshal  MacMahon 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  the  tour  of  Ireland,  and  see 
whether  he  can  discover  anymore  wrongs  for  his  chivalry  to 
redress  than  these. 

MacMahon’s  name,  that  of  a  descendant  of  Irish  exiles, 
is,  no  doubt,  a  proof  that  there  were  blood  and  tears  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  times  gone  by.  But  that  blood  and  those  tears  were 
not  the  tears  of  Ireland  alone.  They  flowed  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  torn,  as  it  then  was,  by  the  contending  ecclesias¬ 
tical  factions  of  a  persecuting  age.  The  Irish  Catholics 
suffered  under  the  not  unnatural  vengeance  of  English 
Protestants  for  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  Protestants  by 
Catholics  in  other  countries.  If  the  Catholic  monarchies 
received  Irish  exiles — if  there  is  still  a  MacMahon  in 
France,  a  Saesfeldt  and  O’Donnell  in  Spain,  and  in  Austria 
descendants  of  Irishmen  who  fought  for  Ferdinand  II., 
England  and  Ireland  can  show  the  descendants  of  the 
expelled  Huguenots  and  of  refugees  from  other  Catholic 
nations ;  and  we  might  show  more  if,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Austria,  the  Protestants  had  not  been  exterminated,  instead 
of  being  expelled.  If  France  is  justified  in  undertaking  a 
crusade  to  avenge  the  cruel  fanaticism  of  Cromwell,  we  are 
equally  justified  in  undertaking  a  crusade  to  avenge  the  cruel 
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fanaticism  of  Louis  XIV.  The  O’Donoghue  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  the  tail  of  departing  animosities,  which  another  half 
century  of  just  government  will  finally  number  with  the 
past.  You  might  have  got  up  just  such  a  demonstration  in 
Scotland  half  a  century  after  the  “  sail-  and  sorrowfu' 

«  XJnion.”  We  have  already  left  far  behind  us  the  evil 
days  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  making  his  military 
calculations,  assumed  that  Ireland  must  be  held  as  a 
hostile  country.  Steam  is  hastening  that  beneficent  process 
of  amalgamation  which  will  soon  make  of  the  two  islands  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world.  The  same  mixed  race,  though 
mixed  in  different  proportions,  inhabits  both  islands.  In 
the  upper  classes  especially,  the  fusion  is  far  advanced,  and 
probably  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the 
O'Donogiiue  have  as  much  claim  to  the  title  of  Celt  as  the 
^Ethiopian  serenaders  have  to  that  of  ^Ethiopian.  Mr. 
M  itch  el  himself  is  bewrayed  by  his  name,  which  proves  him 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  accursed  Saxon,  and  a  proper  object 
of  Celtic  vengeance.  All  attempts  to  galvanize  the  distinc¬ 
tive  language  of  the  ancient  Irish  are  ridiculous  failures.  It 
is  dying  away  rapidly,  like  Gaelic  and  Welsh,  before  the 
Imperial  and  literary  tongue.  The  foreign  allegiance  to 
which  Irish  Catholics  have  clung  is  about  to  be  shaken  by 
the  decline  of  the  Papacy;  and  there  is  no  allegiance  to  take 
its  place  in  their  hearts  other  than  that  of  the  Imperial 
Crown — except  that  of  a  mythological  throne  which,  it  seems, 
would  be  at  once  contested  between  King  Smith  O’Brien 
and  King  MacMahon.  The  quarrel  has  become  antiquarian, 
and  antiquarian  quarrels  do  not  long  survive  the  growth  of 
common  prosperity  and  the  ascendancy  of  equal  justice.  A 
military  occupation  of  Ireland  by  the  French,  supposing  it 
to  occur  among  the  accidents  of  war,  would  but  delay  for  a 
moment,  in  some  respects  it  might  even  hasten,  the  inevitable 
consummation. 

Yet  this  crazy  enthusiasm  about  a  French  marshal  with 
an  Irish  name  reads  a  lesson  not  to  be  neglected.  The 
Irish,  like  all  Celtic  races,  are,  compared  with  the  Teutonic 
races,  careless  of  institutions  and  devoted  to  persons. 
When  an  Irishman  talks  of  liberty,  he  means  a  tyrant  all  to 
himself.  It  was  the  man  O’Connell,  not  the  principles  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  or  Repeal  which  he  advocated,  that 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  peasant.  The  name  of 
Bonaparte  was  once  invested  with  a  similar  halo  in 
Irish  eyes,  and  when  the  descent  on  Ireland  was  being 
planned  by  the  French  Directory,  the  most  urgent  demand 
of  their  Irish  confederates  was  for  a  general  with  a 
well-known  name.  Personal  influence  is  the  one  in¬ 
fluence  of  which,  at  the  present  stage  of  their  political 
education,  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  are  susceptible.  They 
are  scarcely  capable  of  enlightened  attachment  to  the  British 
Constitution  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  the  most  passionate 
loyalty  to  the  wearer  of  the  British  crown.  Unfortunately, 
our  Sovereigns  have  rarely  had  the  wisdom  or  the  grace  to 
cultivate  this  disposition.  They  have  seldom  visited  that 
portion  of  their  dominions  where  their  presence  would  be 
most  acceptable  and  most  beneficial.  When  they  have 
visited  Ireland,  they  have  been  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  it  must  be  owned  the  conduct  of  most  of  their  number 
had  but  little  deserved ;  yet  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  there 
was  not  a  sufficiently  commodious  palace  in  the  island,  they 
have  habitually  neglected  a  paramount  duty  to  tho  State, 
flun<*  away  affections  which  they  might  easily  have  secured, 
and  permitted  a  succession  of  impostors  to  usurp  their  throne 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people.  It  is  lamentable 
to  think  how  much  coercion  might  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  needless,  how  much  bitterness  might  have  been 
averted,  if  our  Sovereigns  would  have  condescended  to  pass 
a  few  months  occasionally  in  a  beautiful  country,  among  a 
people  who  would  have  worshipped  them,  and  a  people  to 
whom  they  were  bound,  in  expiation  of  past  injuries,  to  be 
pre-eminently  kind.  Never  was  there  a  Monarch  more 
naturally  fitted  than  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne 
to  repair  this  great  omission.  To  ask  it  at  her  hands  is  to 
ask  no  more  than  is  expected  of  the  Sovereigns  of  other 
countries.  No  sooner  is  Savoy  annexed  to  France  than  it 
receives  from  the  French  Emperor  the  judicious  compliment 
of  a  personal  visit.  Even  Queen  Isabella  musters  sense 
and  public  spirit  enough  to  make  a  progress  through  her 
dominions.  The  time  has  come  when  Monarchy,  like  other 
institutions,  must  stand  by  its  own  merits,  and  earn,  by  the 
performance  of  its  gracious  duties,  the  loyalty  which,  if  so 
earned,  may  in  this  country  be  long  retained. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  PREFERMENT, 
merely  notice  the  eagerness  with  which  some  of  our 
YV  feebler-minded  contemporaries  have  thrown  them¬ 
selves  into  the  question  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice’s  orthodoxy, 
for  the  sake  of  warning  those  most  earnest  in  the  quest  that 
it  is  an  eminently  dangerous  one.  If  the-searcli  for  heretical 
opinions  once  commences  in  England,  it  will  not  end  with  a 
domiciliary  visit  in  Vcre-street.  The  Church  of  England, 
happily  for  herself,  and  most  of  the  dissenting  sects  following 
her,  partake  so  largely  of  the  practical  temper  of  the  nation, 
that  their  language  and  modes  of  thought  are  those  of  every¬ 
day  English  life.  The  formal  and  technical  phraseology  of 
theological  science  has  been  pretty  nearly  abandoned  in  then- 
public  teaching  by  our  clergy,  and  caution  in  the  use  of  reli¬ 
gious  formulas  is  almost  unknown,  except  among  a  few  learned 
divines.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  a  hue  and  cry  after  here¬ 
tical  opinions  is  as  perilous  to  friend  as  to  foe.  Dean  Milman 
relates  with  quiet  irony  the  fate  of  a  famous  champion  of 
orthodoxy,  Eutyches,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  perse¬ 
cution  of  Nestorius  and  the  Nestorians,  suddenly  found 
himself  convicted  of  the  most  detestable  errors,  to  his  own 
infinite  astonishment  and  disgust;  and,  after  expecting  to 
add  a  name  to  the  calendar  of  saints,  saw  himself  registered 
for  ever  in  the  catalogue  of  heresiarchs.  What  a  thing  it 
would  be  if  the  Record,  the  Advertiser,  and  the  chequered  pack 
of  sectarian  papei-s,  while  in  full  cry  after  Mr.  Maurice, 
were  to  be  found  suddenly  bogged  in  the  morass  of  heresy  ! 
If  men  once  become  curious  about  such  questions,  these 
catastrophes  are  not  at  all  improbable.  There  have  always 
been  one  or  two  theologians  in  the  country  who  have  per¬ 
tinaciously  declared  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  a 
Patripassian  or  a  Sabellian,  or  something  equally  dreadful, 
and  not  very  long  ago  a  keen  critic  convicted  even  the  great 
Dean  Close,  of  Carlisle,  of  a  frightful  heresy  with  an  unpro¬ 
nounceable  name.  Let  us  all,  then,  be  careful  before  we 
indulge  in  the  hazardous  amusement  of  running  down 
heretics.  It  is  one  of  those  sports  hi  which  the  hunter  often 
finds  himself  transformed,  like  Action,  into  the  game  he  is 
hunting. 

We  will  not  be  seduced  into  following  the  example  from 
which  we  have  been  warning  others,  but  there  is  one  point 
in  this  miserable  little  business  which  deserves  notice. 
Why  in  the  world  has  there  been  so  loud  an  outcry1?  Vere- 
street  chapel  is,  after  all,  but  a  modest  piece  of  preferment. 
The  whole  annual  revenue  would  not,  probably,  defray 
Bishop  Villiers’s  wine-merchant’s  bill  for  a  single  year. 
Surely  a  clergyman  might  be  permitted  to  slip  without 
hostile  comment  into  so  inconspicuous  a  cure,  even  though 
he  had  not  that  entirely  bad  opinion  of  human  nature 
which  amounts  to  a  qualification  for  a  Bishopric.  Mr. 
Maurice  himself,  too,  has  so  many  titles  to  promotion, 
that  there  never  was  the  slightest  necessity  for  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  doctrinal  opinions.  He  has  had  several  sharp 
passages  with  this  journal,  and  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
overrating  his  powers;  but  we  must  say  that  the  induction 
into  a  living  of  moderate  value  of  a  man  of  much  meta¬ 
physical  knowledge  and  singular  dialectical  power — one,  too, 
who  has  conducted  as  interesting  an  experiment  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  working  classes  as  has  been  tried  in  this  century 
— seems  to  us  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural  of  occur¬ 
rences.  The  censors  of  the  appointment  have,  in  fact,  so 
little  to  say  agaiust  it  that  they  affect  to  consider  the  question 
as  settled  by  Mr.  Maurice’s  removal  from  a  Professorship  at 
King’s  College.  But  King’s  College,  though  a  useful  insti¬ 
tution,  is  in  reality  only  a  Proprietary  School ;  and,  were  one 
of  its  professors  popularly  accused  of  secret  cannibalism,  it 
would  be  forced  to  dispense  with  his  services  rather  than 
jeopardize  its  chance  of  attracting  the  students  which  are 
necessary  to  its  existence.  The  attempt  to  invest  such  a 
body  with  the  attributes  of  the  Star  Chamber  or  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
efforts  of  effrontery  we  remember  to  have  witnessed.  Why, 
then,  all  this  stir  ?  Why  have  a  perfect  crowd  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  Church  of  England  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  forward  with  a  declaration  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  great  accomplishments  and  tried  piety  is  not  to  be 
absolutely  disqualified  from  having  the  charge  of  souls, 
because  he  differs  from  the  majority  of  his  brethren  in  one 
of  the  subtlest  questions  of  divinity?  We  explain  the 
clamour  by  the  circumstance  that  Vere-street  Chapel,  being 
in  the  gift  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  Crown  living.  Now,  there  is  a  party  in  the 
Church  which  considers  that  it  has  a  vested  interest  in 
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i,  whose  indignation  has  swelled  so  high  at  the  participation 
of  an  alien  in  the  heritage  of  the  elect.  Why,  there  are 
young  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the  point  of 
courageously  facing  the  fifth  inevitable  pluck,  in  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  a  particular  set  of  easily  acquired  opinions,  and 
an  easily  acquired  mode  of  expressing  them,  will  be  as  good 
as  a  provision  for  life.  There  are  children  in  the  nurseries 
of  noble  Whig  families  who  are  being  taught  to  stammer 
Antinomianism  over  their  bread  and  butter,  on  the  faith  of  the 
general  belief  that  a  patrician  cadet  in  holy  orders,  who  has  got 
safely  over  the  University,  is  booked  for  a  Bishopric  at  least. 
Jt  is  easy  to  imagine  the  dismay  of  the  section  of  the 
Church  once  called  Evangelical  at  a  precedent  fraught  with 
the  promise  of  disappointment  and  disaster.  Hei-e  is  the 
children’s  bread — not  a  loaf,  indeed,  but,  as  it  were,  a  small 
roll — thrown  wickedly  to  one  of  the  dogs.  The  Jesuits, 
when  the  influence  of  Le  Tellier  and  Madame  De  Mainte- 
non  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  old  Louis  XIV.’s  favours, 
would  not  have  been  more  startled  and  disgusted  if  an  abbey 
in  the  provinces  had  been  conferred  on  a  notorious  Jan- 
senist. 

The  optimists  who  think  that  jobbing  has  disappeared  in 
an  age  of  competitive  examinations,  may  be  recommended 
to  temper  their  expectations  by  glancing  at  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  the  course  of  the  last  six  years, 
half-a-dozen  men  of  very  moderate  capacity,  all  scions  of  the 
aristocracy  and  members  of  partisan  families,  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  crowd  of  clergy  and  elevated  over  the  heads 
of  the  scholars,  historians,  and  divines  who  abound  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Church  has 
enabled  Lord  Palmerston  to  do  with  Bishoprics  that  which, 
if  done  to  the  highest  offices  of  any  other  profession,  would 
have  called  forth  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation.  Suppose  six 
noblemen — we  will  even  assume  them  to  be  men  of  fair  abilities 
— had  been  successively  appointed  to  Judgeships,  or  to  regi¬ 
ments,  or  to  the  command  of  fleets,  or  to  Under-Secretaryships 
of  State.  How  would  the  Times  have  thundered,  the  Radical 
press  growled,  Mr.  Roebuck  declaimed,  and  Mr.  Bright 
inveighed  !  How  many  times  would  Punch  have  given  us 
the  faces  of  these  heroes  of  jobbery  !  The  very  same  thing 
is  done,  however,  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  preferment ; 
and  though  people  may  complain,  nobody  seems  to  consider 
it  extraordinary  or  unnatural.  And  the  reason  is  that 
party  warfare,  which  is  all  but  extinct  in  the  State,  rages 
furiously  in  the  Church.  It  was  a  much  better  time  for 
nepotists  and  jobbers  when  two  political  factions  fought  in 
fierce  opposition  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Grey  and  Melbourne  Governments  were  able  to  venture 
on  promotions  of  which  the  scandal  would  now  be  intolerable, 
because  they  could  be  sure  that,  if  their  appointments  were 
attacked,  their  followers  would  defend  them  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  and  the  censure  would  be  attributed  to  the  malignity 
of  the  party  out  of  power.  The  clergymen  lately  advanced 
to  high  ecclesiastical  preferment  correspond  with  the  Irish 
Catholics  who  were  crowded  into  the  public  offices  under 
the  Lichfield  House  compact  with  O’Connell.  They  are 
notoriously  unequal  to  their  duties,  but  their  appointment 
is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  particular  combination, 
and  all  interested  in  that  combination  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
immorality  of  its  consequences.  We  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  same  thing  will  recur  in  civil  life  whenever  the 
strife  of  factions  recommences.  A  time  will  come  when  the 
superficial  current  of  opinion  in  favour  of  intellectual  capacity 
will  run  itself  dry,  and  the  principles  which  now  govern 
ecclesiastical  preferment  will  reassert  their  authority  in  the 
region  of  secular  patronage. 


PIPES  AND  CIGARS. 

T  might  have  been  expected  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie’s  letter 
on  smoking  would  have  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  news¬ 
paper  correspondence  in  this  dull  time  of  the  year.  Almost  as 
many  people  are  interested  in  the  vholesomencss  of  tobacco  as  in 
the  possibility  of  living  on  the  smallest  genteel  income,  or  in  the 
frauds  of  brewers  and  grocers  ;  and  tobacco  is  a  subject  on  which 
the  experience  of  a  variety  of  persons  of  different  habits,  ages, 
and  constitutions  would  be  really  valuable,  if  only  one  person  in 
a  hundred  had  the  art  of  speaking  the  truth.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
letter  itself  that  repelled  general  discussion.  The  writer  was 
eminent  and  the  subject  highly  important,  but  the  letter  itself 
was  strangely  beside  the  mark.  It  is  seldom  of  use  to  preach 
about  extreme  cases ;  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  only  alluded  to 
the  most  extreme  of  extreme  cases.  The  great  bulk  of  smokers 
are  not  touched  by  stories  of  persons  who  smoke  themselves 
idiotic  or  blind,  or  of  fanatics  who.  in  spite  of  every  entreaty,  will 


go  on  until  they  die  with  a  cheroot  in  their  ashy  lips.  Warnings 
are  no  warnings  at  all  unless  the  thing  against  which  the  caution 
is  given  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  comes  within  the  range  of  the 
person  warned.  No  one  abstains  from  veal  pie  because  he  is  told 
the  story  of  a  silly  lad  who  died  of  eating  a  whole  calf,  and 
the  appropriateness  of  dry  sherry  after  soup  is  not  doubted 
because  unlimited  Old  Tom  induces  delirium  tremens.  That 
smoking  can  be  indulged  in  so  as  to  injure  health  is  indisputable ; 
that  nature  sometimes  gives  warnings  which  show  that  even 
moderate  smoking  is  to  be  avoided,  either  for  a  time 
or  permanently,  is  equally  notorious  ;  and  no  man  of 
sense  thinks  of  neglecting  such  warnings.  But  is  moderate 
smoking  injurious  when  the  ordinary  rules  of  health  are  observed, 
and  when  no  bad  effects  at  the  time  are  perceptible?  This  is  a 
question  of  the  very  greatest  interest,  and,  unfortunately.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  does  not  even  suggest  an  answer  to  it.  Most 
men  who  smoke  observe  certain  rules  which  their  own  experience 
has  dictated,  and  by  observing  which,  they  fancy  they  enjoy  with 
impunity  the  great  pleasure  of  smoking.  They  smoke  more,  for 
instance,  when  they  drink  stimulants,  or  when  they  take  a  large 
amount  of  active  exercise.  They  smoke  at  certain  times  of  the 
day,  and  not  at  others ;  they  take  their  tobacco  only  in  the  evening, 
or  never  in  the  evening ;  they  change  between  a  pipe  and  a 
cigar  ;  they  find  out,  in  short,  what  they  think  is  wholesome  for 
them  Is  all  this  a  pure  delusion  ?  and  is  the  smoke  all  the 
time  inevitably  blinding,  then  enervating,  and  then  making  them 
imbecile?  We  wish  some  eminent  medical  men  would  answer 
this  in  plain  language,  and  abstain  from  troubling  us  with  tales 
about  exceptional  fools.  We  want  to  know  whether  we  may 
safely  cultivate  our  little  crop  of  pleasures  in  our  quiet  way,  and 
we  are  simply  bored  by  anecdotes  of  prize  gooseberries,  and 
enormous  snakes  found  under  rosebushes. 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  general  statement  in  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie’s  letter  which  can  guide  us  in  the  matter.  He  certainly 
tells  us  that  two  drops  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  will  kill  a  cat.  But 
it  is  evident  either  that  men  do  not  take  two  drops,  or  that  two 
drops  do  not  kill  them  ;  and,  if  it  is  said  that  although  the 
poison  is  not  taken  in  sufficient  quantities  to  kill  at  once,  yet  its 
accumulative  force  will  kill  in  the  long  run,  we  ask  how  are  we 
to  know  that  ?  Why  should  we  consider  the  poison  of  tobacco 
accumulative  ?  In  all  these  things  practical  experience  has 
great  weight  with  every  one.  When  we  read  accounts  of  the 
adulteration  of  food,  and  know  how  much  adulterated  food  w7e 
consume,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that,  on  scientific  principles,  we 
ought  to  have  been  dead  long  ago,  and  that  our  coffins  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  fit  to  be  ground  into  the  best  and  most  aromatic 
coffee.  But,  in  spite  of  adulteration,  life  drags  on.  So  with  tobacco. 
The  great  majority  of  smokers  are  not  conscious  that  they  are 
doing  themselves  harm.  They  do  not  feel  in  the  least  like  a  cat 
in  extremis.  They  smoke,  as  they  drink  sherry,  when  and  where 
and  to  the  extent  they  practically  find  most  conducive  to  health. 
How  are  they  to  distinguish  between  the  confidence  which  pre¬ 
sent  practical  impunity  seems  to  give  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  and 
the  confidence  inspired  by  finding  that  adulterated  food  is  bad, 
but  not  so  bad  as  scientifically  it  ought  to  be?  We  entirely  give 
up  people  who,  if  they  knew  that  one  cigar  a  day,  taken  after 
exercise  and  food,  was  necessarily  and  mentally  injurious,  would 
decline  to  profit  by  the  knowledge.  If  men  like  to  kill  them¬ 
selves  by  slow  poison,  we  must  leave  them  to  go  through  the 
process.  But  those  wTko  would  relinquish  any  gratification 
proved  to  be  injurious,  are  entitled  to  ask  for  a  proof  of  noxious¬ 
ness  that  will  bear  sifting,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  content 
with  the  vague  denunciations  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  howling 
in  the  wilderness  and  lamenting  over  his  smoking  countrymen. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  appeals  to  facts  which  seem  to  us  ex¬ 
ceedingly  questionable.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  taking 
tobacco  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years  among  the  upper 
classes  of  England,  and  that  these  classes  consume  much  more 
tobacco  now  than  they  ever  did  before.  W e  do  not  feel  sure  of  this. 
Erom  the  first  introduction  of  tobacco  down  to  the  middle,  and 
perhaps  almost  to  the  close,  of  the  last  century,  pipes  were  smoked 
freely  and  constantly  by  the  great  majority  of  English  gentlemen. 
It  is  only  in  modern  days  the  clergy  have  been  considered  as 
debarred  from  tobacco,  or  rather  as  less  likely  to  smoke  than 
laymen.  A  hundred  years  ago,  and  much  later,  pipes  were 
regularly  introduced  into  the  Bellows’  room  at  every  College, 
and  the  clergy,  who  had  the  office  of  instructing  the  upper  classes 
of  those  times,  used  to  puff  away  the  whole  evening  without  a 
thought  of  shame.  Pipes  gave  w  ay  to  snuff,  and  snuff  to  eigars. 
Smoking  cigars  is  a  modern  habit,  but  when  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
was  a  young  man,  every  gentleman  carried  his  snufl'-box.  Now, 
whatever  harm  tobacco  can  do,  snuff,  we  believe,  will  do  equal 
harm.  The  injury  to  the  brain  from  snuff  is  as  possible  and 
probable  an  injury  as  the  injury  to  the  stomach  done  by  the 
suction  of  tobacco  oil.  So  at  least  it  is  said  on  good  authority, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  any  facts  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  cigars  have  practically  done  more  harm  than  snuff’  used  to 
do.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  again,  appeals  to  the  history  of  the 
Turks  to  prove  that  a  people  of  habitual  smokers  must  necessarily 
degenerate  and  become  gradually  worn  out.  This  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Other  nations  of  habitual  smokers  have  not  degenerated. 
The  Germans,  for  example,  have  smoked  as  hard  as  a  nation  can 
smoke  for  two  centuries.  A  German  smoker  consumes  much 
more  and  much  stronger  tobacco  in  the  year  than  a  Turk.  But 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  Germans  have  fallen  off  in  phy- 
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sical  power?  So  far  as  fine  figures  and  healthy  frames  go,  the 
troops  of  Prussia  majr  compete  with  the  troops  ot  any  nation  in 
the  world.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Turks  have  degenerated,  how 
do  we  know  that  tobacco  is  the  cause  of  degeneration  in  a  country 
where  polygamy  exists?  But  have  the  Turks  degenerated  in 
the  sense  that  their  bodies  are  less  healthy  and  powerful  than 
those  of  their  forefathers  were  ?  The  Turks  are  physically  and 
morally  a  race  far  superior  to  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  to  every 
race  they  rule  over.  Certainly  they  do  not  find  it  easy  to  govern 
a  huge  Empire  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  and 
make  almost  as  bad  a  business  of  it  as  the  Byzantine  rulers 
who  preceded  them,  and  who  never  saw  or  smoked  an  ounce  of 
tobacco.  But  that  the  Turks  have  to  thank  their  very  mild 
tobacco  for  their  present  political  difficulties  is  by  no  means 
apparent. 

We  have,  indeed,  much  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  tobacco  ; 
and  if  any  one  could  and  would  teach  us,  we  might  be  very  pro¬ 
perly  grateful.  We  will  not  even  assume  that  any  smoking  can 
be  harmless,  and  are  quite  open  to  conviction  if  any  one  can 
show  that  this  is  the  case.  But  apart  from  that  final  blow  to  our 
intercourse  with  tobacco,  there  are  minor  points  on  which  we 
should  like  information.  Especially  we  wish  evidence  could  be 
collected  to  show7  whether  cigars  are  a  w’holesome  form  of  to¬ 
bacco.  We  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that,  so  far  as  health 
goes,  the  change  from  pipes  to  cigars  has  been  a  mistake.  Cigars 
have  become  fashionable  because  they  are  portable  and  conve¬ 
nient,  and  are  thrown  away  when  the  smoking  is  over  ;  but  they 
certainly  bring  the  oil  nearer  to  the  mouth.  As  a  general  rule, 
llie  experience  of  mankind  has  been  in  favour  of  pipes ;  and  in 
the  great  smoking  countries  pipes  have  been  usually  adopted. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie’s  Turks,  for  example,  and  the  Dutch,  use 
pipes  almost  exclusively  ;  and  a  Turk  and  a  Dutchman  can  get 
through  as  much  tobacco  as  most  people.  In  Italy  and 
Switzerland  the  cigar  is  used  by  the  people  generally  :  and  it 
is  a  curious  thing,  and  a  proof  bow  providentially  happiness  is 
distributed,  to  find  that  apparent  gratification  is  derived  from 
smokingasuccession  ofthc  damp,  coarse  rolls  of  black  tobacco,  with 
a  straw  stuck  through  the  middle,  which  are  offered  at  less  than 
a  halfpenny  a-piece,  and  which  require  the  smoker  to  be  conti¬ 
nually  letting  off  lucifers  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  in  order  that 
the  cigar  may  he  kept  burning.  But  elsewhere  pipes  or  cigarettes 
are  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  the  pipe  has 
other  recommendations,  beside  that  of  greater  cheapness,  to 
account  for  the  preference  bestowed  on  it.  The  oil  is  partly 
burnt  in  the  pipe  and  partlv  absorbed  into  the  earthen  material, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  should  not  be  better  for  the  health. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  may  be  so  far  right  that  cigars,  which  have 
come  into  fashion  within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  less  wholesome 
than  a  pipe,  and  that  the  bad  effects  which  tobacco  will  unques¬ 
tionably  produce  are  produced  more  speedily  now  than  they  used 
to  be. "  We  hardly  know  how  the  point  is  to  he  ascertained, 
except  by  collecting  the  experience  of  persons  who  have  found 
that  the  annoying  consequences  wThich  have  followed  on  their 
smoking  cigars  have  ceased  when  they  have  taken  to  pipes.  If 
unimpeachable  evidence  in  sufficient  quantities  could  be  collected 
to  show  this,  smokers  •would  have  a  valuable  fact  to  start  with. 

Uufoi’tunately,  it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  evidence  on  these 
points,  for  all  matters  of  health  are  considered  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  doctors,  and  the  doctors  are  not  likely  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  truth  about  smoking.  They  alone  of  all 
people  are  almost  entirely  prevented  by  their  position  and  pro¬ 
fession  from  smoking,  and  they  set  themselves  against  a  practice 
which  is  not  open  to  them  to  adopt.  If,  however,  any  person 
holding  a  position  as  eminent  as  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
chose  to  collect  the  facts  accessible  to  him,  he  would  be  doing  a 
great  service  to  his  generation.  The  chief  medical  men  in  the 
different  States  of  the  civilized  world,  and  travellers  who  have 
visited  ruder  tribes,  must  have  acquired  a  vast  fund  of  experience 
by  this  time,  if  only  it  could  be  put  together.  We  must  repeat 
that  we  have  no  wish  to  uphold  or  advocate  smoking,  or  to 
maintain  an  opinion  that  smoking  is  innocuous.  What  we  want 
is,  some  solid  reason  for  thinking  that  tobacco  in  moderation  is 
not  as  harmless  to  the  constitutions  with  which  it  seems  to  agree 
as  sherry  is ;  and  secondly,  we  should  like  to  have  it  established 
whether  the  form  of  tobacco  makes  an  essential  difference  in  its 
wholesomeness,  and  whether  the.  cigar  is  more  injurious  to  health 
than  a  pipe.  Now  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  worked  off  his 
stock  of  irrelevant  anecdotes,  lie  may  perhaps  feci  inclined  to 
start  an  inquiry  on  the  points  that  are  really  material. 


THE  PRESENT  COLLEGE  OF  CARDINALS. 

IIO  on  earth  will  be  the  next  Pope?  is  a  question  which 
most  Italian  members  of  the  Sacred  College  address  to 
themselves  several  times  a  day  with  an  unmistakeable  feverish¬ 
ness  of  accent.  The  mass  of  ltomans  have  long  gained  the  con¬ 
viction  that  every  Pope  must  prove  the  same  impracticably  bad 
sovereign  that  they  have  had  the  singular  privilege  of  enjoying  for 
centuries  in  unbroken  succession.  The  present  generation,  at  all 
events,  is  thoroughly  safe  against  any  possible  relapse  into  the 
hallucinations  that  made  it.  in  1846,  enthusiastically  hail  the  crude 
initiative  taken  by  Pius  IX.  The  Pope’s  death  would  have  no 
other  popular  effect  than  as  a  signal  for  immediate  insurrection  in 
the  provinces,  with  the  view  of  demolishing  pontifical  authority 
during  the  interregnum,  and  thus  impressing  the  iron  logic  of 


facts  upon  the  immured  Cardinals.  No  such  interest,  therefore, 
attaches  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  Bomaus  to  the  next  Conclave 
as  would  attach  to  it  if  they  considered  it  likely  to  give  them  a 
sovereign. 

It  is  different  with  their  scarlet-hosed  Eminences.  Conclave- 
day,  to  them,  is  their  day  of  Tombola.  The  purple  is  to  every  reci¬ 
pient  a  lottery  t  icket,  only  to  be  raffled  for  upon  that  gala  occasion, 
of  quite  uncertain  term.  Naturally,  a  gambler’s  uneasiness  alights 
upon  the  holders,  lest  they  should  not  be  favoured  even  with  the 
opportunity  of  attending  a  drawing.  The  cherished  occupation, 
therefore,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Sacred  College  is  feverishly 
to  reckon  problems  of  longevity  which  might  afl'ord  instruction 
to  insurance-office  actuaries ;  for  every  Italian-born  Cardinal 
considers  himself  an  heir- apparent,  and  the  possibilities  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  reversionary  interest  in  prospect  are  as  acutely  valued 
in  select  circles  in  Pome  as  premonitory  symptoms  of  dissolution 
are  avidly  discounted  by  post-obit  dealers.  This  is  quite  in  the 
order  of  things.  For  what  is  the  Sacred  College  but  a  preserve 
for  rearing  Popes  ?  and  as  you  keep  your  fattening  turkey  poults 
with  a  view  to  a  proper  supply  of  Christmas  roasts,  so  your  Car¬ 
dinal  is  an  institution  meant  to  swell  into  a  Pope. 

There  are,  however,  good  reasons  why  speculations  should  be 
rife  at  this  critical  moment  as  to  who  may  he  the  next  Pope. 
Pius  IX.  is  verging  on  seventj7',  and  his  health  is  not  good. 
Should  the  new  Pope  prove  a  man  of  sufficient  enlightenment  to 
abandon  the  stolid  obstinacy  which  has  lost  the  Bomagna  without 
an  equivalent,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  easily  secure  ample  means 
for  the  full  preservation  of  his  independence  as  spiritual  Primate. 
Though  a  new  Pope  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  retain  what  at  this 
moment  still  belongs  to  Pius  IX.,  he  will  find  himself  exactly  in 
the  position  for  a  man  of  judgment  to  render  incalculable  ser¬ 
vices  both  to  the  Church  and  to  Italy  ;  for  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful 
understanding  about  assigning  a  satisfactory  position  to  the  Pope, 
has  always  been  recognised  as  the  cardinal  problem  involved  in 
the  reorganization  of  Italy. 

A  Sacred  College  is  always  a  constituency  so  difficult  to  scru¬ 
tinize  that  it  might  defy  even  the  late  Mr.  Coppock’s  shrewd 
glance.  Every  elector,  considering  himself  as  a  possible  can¬ 
didate,  is  afraid  of  giving  vent  to  some  imprudent  assurance  to 
his  own  detriment.  Cardinals  are  all  like  that  provoking  class  of 
venal  voters  who,  with  the  confident  expectation  of  ultimate 
gratifications,  hold  back  in  marked  hesitation  to  the  last  moment. 
A  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Conclave  proceedings  would  bring 
to  light  a  web  of  intrigue  equalling  the  corruption  of  St.  Alban’s 
or  Sudbury,  though  singularly  contrasting  in  its  excessively  fine 
ingenuity  with  the  coarse  devices  of  a  Man  in  the  Moon  or  a 
Frail.  But  the  hushed  atmosphere  of  complicity  by  common 
consent  generally  extends  a  hardly  penetrable  veil  over  the 
envious  plottings  and  persuasive  conferences  which  are  the  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrences  in  Conclaves.  In  addition  to  these  general 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  calculating  a  Papal  election,  there 
occurs  the  special  one  that  never  was  there  a  Sacred  College 
so  deficient  as  the  present  in  men  of  note.  Of  the  seventy  seats 
which  make  up  the  College  of  Cardinals,  sixty-three  are  filled 
up — one  of  these,  however,  being  as  yet  merely  designated 
in  petto,  and  therefoi’e  not  actually  in  possession.  Of  these,  no 
fewer  than  thirty-nine  have  been  created  by  Pius  IX.,  whose  reign 
of  fourteen  years  encroaches  considerably  on  the  average  term  of 
existence  allotted  to  men  generally  so  far  advanced  in  life  as 
Cardinals.  But  this  extent  of  patronage  has  not  ensured  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  young  blood.  On  examining  the  ages  of 
the  present  Cardinals,  we  find  that  seventeen  are  between  seventy 
and  ninety-one ;  that  twenty-six  have  passed  their  sixtieth 
year ;  that  seventeen,  again,  range  between  that  term  and  fifty, 
and  that  only  three  are  under  that  age— two  of  them  verging 
upon  it ;  while  Cardinal  Milesi  alone  is  as  young  as  forty-two. 
We  must  eliminate  all  Cardinals  of  non-Italian  birth  (their 
present  number  is  nineteen),  for  the  inexorable  logic  of  public 
opinion  has  made  the  Sacred  College  for  centuries  past  raise  only 
a  native  prelate  to  the  throne.  There  can  be  no  more  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  supposed  benefit  to  the  Church  of  a  terri¬ 
torial  principality,  than  the  fact  that  a  worldly  regard  for  its  pos¬ 
session  deprives  so  many  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  highest  and  most  distinctive  privileges.  Imperative 
considerations  will  furthermore  reduce  the  forty-four  Cardinals 
who,  on  grounds  of  nationality,  might  be  qualified  for  election. 
No  Conclave  could  now  venture  to  shock  public  opinion  by 
making  one  of  the  twelve  Lay  Cardinals  Pope,  while  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  thirty-two  that  remain  after  their  exclusion  cannot 
he  seriously  entertained  as  candidates — some  from  excessive 
decrepitude,  many  for  personal  reasons.  These  exclusions,  of 
course,  extend  merely  to  actual  elevation  to  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter;  for,  in  all  voting  and  caballing,  every  Cardinal  is  on  an 
equality. 

Here  the  progress  of  speculation  becomes  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  in  presence  of  the  general  blankness  which  pervades  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Sacred  College.  It  curiously  happens  that 
the  Cardinals  are  all  either  survivors  from  former  Popedoms,  or 
creations  since  Pius  IX.  underwent  the  influence  of  Caeta,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Marini  and  Antonelli.  Now  although,  except 
in  the  event  of  premature  death,  the  next  Conclave  may  be  assumed 
to  open  under  the  meridian  of  Antonelli’s  ascendancy,  there  are 
abundant  reasons  why  he  should  be  exposed  in  it  to  strong  hos¬ 
tility.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  proceed  out  of  it  as 
Pope.  His  double  character  of  Lay  Cardinal  and  Secretary  of 
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State  will  disqualify  liim,  apart  from  tlie  fact  that  he  would 
certainly  encounter  the  veto  at  the  disposal  of  France.  Antonelli, 
therefore,  must  confine  his  efforts  to  securing  tho  election  of 
some  creature  of  his  own,  with  the  view  of  confirming  in  a 
new  reign  his  present  influence,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
obstinate  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  a  modification  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  state  of  things.  But  ho  will  find  himself  greatly  put  to 
it  in  Conclave  for  efficient  and  hearty  supporters.  It  is  a 
signal  proof  of  Antonelli’s  narrow  instincts  that,  content  with 
excluding  certain  men  whom  he  had  particular  reason  to  dread, 
he  has  forgotten  to  direct  his  influence  to  the  creation  of  Car¬ 
dinals  on  whom  he  might  rely.  lie  has  now  got  together  a  set 
of  men  whose  harmlessness  is  ensured  as  long  as  they  are  awed 
by  the  presence  of  an  ascendant  influence,  but  who,  from  the 
very  fact  of  their  timid  weakness,  can  never  be  reckoned  upon  for 
resisting  rival  influences,  if  once  exposed  to  their  action.  On 
the  contrary,  ignorance,  softness — and,  with  not  a  few,  a  stock 
of  well-meaning  simplicity — make  the  majority  easy  tools  for 
subtle  craft.  Besides,  absence  of  merit  does  not  involve  absence 
of  vanity.  As  a  body,  the  Cardinals  have  deeply  resented  the 
slur  put  upon  their  order  by  Antonelli  in  its  complete  exclusion 
from  the  Administration.  On  divers  occasions  the  malcontents 
have  vainly  sought  to  gain  the  Pope’s  ear.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  year  about  a  dozen  Cardinals  broached  a  proposal  to  restore 
the  Sacred  College  to  the  condition  of  an  active  Council  of  State, 
in  accordance  with  an  ancient  Bull  of  Fugenius  IV.  The  loss  of 
Komagna  was  to  be  acquiesced  in,  and  the  Pope’s  sovereignty  in 
the  preserved  provinces  modified  into  a  mere  suzerainty,  restricted 
to  little  more  than  the  enjoyment  of  tribute — these  concessions  to 
be  accompanied  by  Antonelli’s  dismissal.  A  principal  instigator 
of  the  demonstration  was  Cardinal  di  Pietro,  an  excessively  ambi¬ 
tious  and  restless  prelate,  who  has  acquired  in  foreign  missions  the 
dexterity  indispensable  for  political  success  at  Borne.  In  Consis¬ 
tories  he  hasmade  himself  soconspicuous  by  opposition  to  Antonelli, 
and  by  his  advocacy  of  a  thorough  change  of  system,  that  his  pro¬ 
nounced  partisanship  puts  him,  for  the  Papacy,  under  the  same 
ban  as  Antonelli.  The  Sacred  College  is  a  timid  constituency, 
easily  scared,  and  invariably  rejects  men  noted  for  political 
animosities.  Di  Tietro,  therefore,  knows  that  tho  only  prize 
within  the  grasp  of  his  ambition  is  that  Secretaryship  of  State 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  hated  rival. 

Between  these  two  prelates  there  will  consequently  ensue,  in 
Conclave,  an  intense  struggle  as  to  who  can  make  the  Pope  ;  and 
the  result  of  this  personal  contest  will  virtually  involve  the  mighty 
question,  who' her  or  not  the  Church  can  surrender  temporal 
possession  without  impugning  its  holiest  principles.  However 
little  a  naked  proposition  for  the  total  abolition  of  Papal  temporali¬ 
ties  would  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sacred  College,  it  is 
evident  that  the  authors  of  the  proposal  we  have  mentioned  must 
already  be  familiarized  with  the  principle  ;  and  its  favourable  con¬ 
sideration  cannot  fail  to  be  promoted  by  rapidly  growing  dangers 
to  the  holiest  interests  of  the  Church,  which,  proceeding  solely 
from  the  existence  of  those  temporalities,  must  carry  conviction  to 
candid  minds.  It  would  be  a  calumny  to  represent  the  Sacred 
College  as  a  mere  assembly  of  avid  jobbers.  It  is  deficient  in 
men  of  commanding  parts,  but  it  counts  many  most  conscientious 
Christians,  imbued  with  true  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  intelligent  to  distinguish  between  its  true  and  its  sham 
interests.  Besides,  even  sordid  passions  cannot  make  the  Car¬ 
dinals  cling  very  desperately  to  the  existence  of  Papal  States. 
Three  Legations  and  the  Secretaryship  of  State  are  the  only  poli¬ 
tical  posts  reserved  to  their  order,  whose  other  numerous  prefer¬ 
ments  are  institutions  not  to  be  affected  by  a  surrender  of  present 
sovereignty.  The  Cardinals  are,  in  fact,  like  our  field-marshals, 
quaint  incrustations,  the  last  deposit  of  an  anomalous  system, 
which,  in  its  activity,  is  the  property  of  a  different  class — in  Borne 
that  class  being  the  Monsignori.  By  himself,  Di  Pietro,  if  he  were 
to  take  a  bold  stand  in  avowed  advocacy  of  the  total  renunciation 
of  temporal  power,  might  muster  some  half-dozen  colleagues,  and 
amongst  them  men  of  great  distinction,  like  Amat-Barnabo- 
Boberti.  But  this  would  be  a  blunder  not  to  be  expected  from 
his  dexterity.  He  must  concert  action  with  the  more  colourless 
section  of  the  College — good,  pious  men  of  temporizing  disposi¬ 
tion,  nervously  alive  to  danger,  and  admitting  the  necessity  for 
reform,  only  personally  shrinking  from  the  responsibilities  in¬ 
volved  in  bringing  forward  any  definite  plan.  This  cast  of  mind 
makes  them  open  to  persuasion ;  and  amongst  them,  on  the  score 
of  virtue  and  gentle  liberalism,  are  to  be  found  several  good  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Papacy,  as  Eiario,  Bofondi,  &c.  &c.  This  section 
is  likely  to  congregate  mostly  around  Cardinal  Marini,  as  leader. 
But,  next  to  becoming  Pope,  it  is  the  height  of  ambition  in  Con¬ 
clave  to  figure  as  a  capital  shareholder  in  a  Pope.  Therefore, 
the  requisite  majority  being  of  two- thirds,  intriguing  Cardinals 
devote  their  energies  to  becoming  the  centres  of  small  factious, 
which,  under  this  regulation,  are  capable  of  exercising  influence. 
Marini  will  hardly,  therefore,  be  able  to  conduct  the  whole 
floating  mass  of  trimmers  out  of  the  reach  of  caballcrs  like,  for 
instance,  Savelli — a  sordid,  rancorous,  and  unscrupulous  Corsican, 
solely  actuated  by  selfish  passions.  Long  the  pampered  satellite 
of  Antonelli,  he  has  lately  quarrelled  with  him.  The  necessity 
for  an  absolute  majority  acts  in  two  ways — often  bringing 
about  compromises  which  at  the  outset  seemed  impossible,  but 
likewise  facilitating  vexatious  obstruction.  This  is  the  line 
Antonelli  may  be  expected  to  take.  He  will  act  with  the  party 
ot  antiquated  and  vicious  fanatics,  headed  by  Della  Genga ;  and 
Grasselini-Altieri,  a  shallow,  but  rather  plausible  prelate,  will 


side  with  him  in  the  main.  As  he,  however,  aspires  himself  to 
the  Secretaryship,  he  will  try  to  spin  a  little  private  intrigue 
of  his  own.  That  a  Pope  should  proceed  from  the  ranks  of 
this  party  is  highly  improbable,  but  by  united  action  it 
may  impede  the  choice  of  any  candidate  enjoying  the  hearty 
support  of  Di  Pietro  and  Marini.  Should  this  obstruction 
be  successfully  persisted  in,  it  will  ultimately  be  necessary 
to  take  some  more  neutral  Cardinal— perhaps  Corsi,  Archbishop 
of  Pisa,  or  Patrizi,  now  Vicar-General.  These  are  sincere 
Churchmen  of  unblemished  character;  but  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  bigotry  may  restrain  them  from  adopting  a  sufficiently 
liberal  policy  to  let  Di  Pietro  become  Secretary -of-State.  This 
would  be  a  great  gratification  to  Antonelli,  who  would  here  find 
consolation  for  the  disappointment  of  having  failed  in  securing 
the  choice  of  a  pet  Pope  of  his  own. 

But  even  in  this  event  the  new  Pope  will  owe  his  elevation  to 
a  support  from  the  Liberal  section,  not  to  be  obtained  without 
distinct  conditions.  However  he  may  claim  some  territorial  pos¬ 
sessions,  or  in  pompous  manifestoes  reserve  obsolete  titles,  with 
the  present  temper  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  the  present  aspect 
of  events,  the  next  Pontifl'  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  some  decla¬ 
rations  virtually  renouncing  temporal  authority.  The  necessity 
for  this  concession  is  felt  more  vividly  by  the  Cardinals  since  the 
power  of  Naples  has  crumbled  away;  and  it  makes  the  easier 
progress  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  light  of  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  hated  Antonelli’s  disastrous  administration.  At 
this  moment,  the  Sacred  College  teems  with  elements  for  a  palace 
revolution  against  the  Secretary-of-State,  which,  under  favour 
of  Garibaldi’s  advances,  may  possibly  come  to  a  head  even 
before  a  Conclave.  The  Cardinals  are  gathering  courage,  under 
Garibaldi’s  protection,  to  express  their  opinions.  It  signifies 
little  whether  the  spoils  of  office  fall  to  the  share  of  Di  Pietro 
or  another — the  important  fact  is,  that  under  the  pressure  of 
events,  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  is  springing  up  among  the 
magnates  of  the  Papacy  which  is  rapidly  sapping  the  foundations 
of  that  monstrous  anachronism,  the  Pontifical  States.  . 


JUSTICE  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 

ETTEBS  have  been  addressed  to  the  Times,  on  one  side  by 
Mr.  Froude,  on  the  other  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  the 
author  of  the  Popular  History  of  England,  respecting  an  his¬ 
torical  point  of  some  interest  connected  with  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Mr.  Froude’s  golden  age  of  the  Tudors.  The 
subject  of  discussion  is  the  statement  current  in  histories,  that 
the  appalling  number  of  seventy-two  thousand  criminals  were 
executed  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Froude 
flatters  himself  be  has  triumphantly  shown  that  this  rather  stag¬ 
gering  piece  of  criminal  statistics  is  only  a  portion  of  that  vast 
tissue  of  calumnious  fables  which  a  perverse  world  has  so  unac¬ 
countably  chosen  to  invent  against  the  best  of  husbands  and  the 
most  just  and  humane  of  kings. 

We  will  recur  to  Mr.  Froude’s  History,  where  the  question 
was  first  raised  by  him.  In  a  note  to  Vol.  iii.  p.  408,  after  men¬ 
tioning  the  statement  referred  to,  and  enlarging  in  a  solemn 
manner  about  the  caution  which  “  historians  who  are  accustomed 
to  examine  their  materials  critically”  find  it  necessary  to 
exercise  in  receiving  statements  as  to  numbers,  he  proceeds  : — 

I  must  be  permitted  to  mention  the  evidence,  the  single  evidence,  on  which 
it  i-ests. 

The  first  English  witness  is  Harrison,  the  author  of  the  Description  of 
Britain,  prefixed  to  Holinshed’s  Chronicle.  Harrison,  speaking  of  the 
manner  in  w'hich  thieves  had  multiplied  in  England,  from  laxity  of  discipline, 
looks  back  with  a  sigh  to  the  golden  days  of  King  Hal,  and  adds,  “  it  ap- 
peareth  by  Cardan,  who  writeth  it  upon  report  of  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia,  in 
the  geniture  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  that  his  father,  executing  his  laws 
very  severely  against  great  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  rogues,  did  hang  up 
three  score  and  twelve  thousand  of  them.” 

We  will  give  the  whole  passage  of  Harrison,  and  our  readers 
may  judge,  by  the  way,  from  this  among  a  multitude  of  instances, 
whether  implicit  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  investigations 
of  Mr.  Froude.  The  passage  is  in  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Description,  chap,  ii.,  towards  the  end.  Bobbers  are  there 
divided  into  three  great  classes,  “  young  shifting  gentlemen,” 
“  serving-men,”  and  professional  “  roges,”  of  which  Harrison  says 
(chap,  x.)  there  were  10,000,  divided  into  “  disorders  and  degrees,” 
with  slang  names  and  a  “  canting  language”  of  their  own. 

Our  third  armoiers  of  the  commonwealth  arc  roges,  which  doo  verio  great 
mischeefe  iu  all  places  where  they  become.  For  wfieras  the  rich  onelie  suffer 
iujurie  by  the  first  two,  these  spare  neither  rich  nor  poore:  but  whether  it  be 
great  gaine  or  small,  all  is  fish  that  commeth  to  net  with  them,  and  yet 
I  say  both  they  and  the  rest  are  trussed  up  apace.  For  there  is  not  one  year 
commonlie,  wherein  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  of  them  are  not  devoured 
and  eaten  up  by  the  gallowes  in  one  place  and  other.  _  It  appeareth  by 
Cardane  (who  writeth  it  upon  the  report  of  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia),  in  the 
geniture  of  King  Edward  the  Sixt,  how  Henrie  the  Eight,  executing  his 
lawes  verie  severely  against  such  idle  persons — 1  mean  great  theeves,  pettie 
t  heaves,  and  roges — did  hang  up  threescore  and  twelve  thousand  of  them  in 
his  time.  He  seemed  for  a  while  greatly  to  have  terrified  the  rest:  but  since 
his  death  the  number  of  them  is  so  increased,  yea,  although  we  have  had  no 
warres,  which  are  a  great  occasion  of  their  breed  (for  it  is  the  custome  of  tho 
more  idle  sort,  having  once  served  or  but  scene  the  other  side  of  the  sea  under 
colour  of  service,  to  shake  hand  with  labour  for  ever,  thinking  it  a  disgrace  to 
return  unto  his  former  trade),  that,  except  some  better  order  bo  taken,  or  the 
lawes  alreadie  made  be  better  executed,  such  as  dwell  in  uplandish  towns  and 
little  villages  shall  live  but  in  small  safetie  and  rest. 

Iii  the  first  place,  we  see  what  is  meant  by  “  looking  back  w  itli 
a  sigh  to  the  golden  days  of  King  Hal.”  It  is  looking  back  v  ith 
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a  sigh  to  days  of  wholesale  hanging.  In  the  second  place,  we 
see,  wliat  Mr.  Froude  has  not  found  it  convenient  to  impart  to 
us,  that  Harrison  goes  far  to  confirm  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia’s 
statement  of  his  own  knowledge,  since  he  tells  us  that,  in  his 
lime,  when  the  measure  of  severity  fell  far  below  that  of 
Henry  VIII.,  there  were  hanged  of  the  class  of  professional 
“roges”  alone,  exclusive  of  the  two  other  great  robber  classes  of 
broken  o-entlcmen  and  serving-men  before  mentioned,  between 
300  and *4 00  in  every  year.  Adding  the  broken  gentlemen  and 
the  serving-men  to  the  rogues,  and  adding,  also,  a  few  murderers, 
who  are  classed  separately,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  figure  for  the 
days  of  “  lax  discipline  ”  which  renders  2000  a  year,  or  about 
72,000  in  all,  for  the  “golden  days”  of  Henry  VIII.  not  in¬ 
credible. 

In  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  iv.,  Appendix,  Ho.  213,  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hext — “some  eminent  justice  of  the  peace”  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  temp.  Eliz. — to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  on 
the  amount  of  crime  in  that  county,  which,  as  well  as  the 
second  book  of  Harrison,  we  strongly  recommend  thosp  who 
wish  to  return  to  the  “  golden  days”  of  the  Tudors  to  read. 
Mr.  Hext  feels  it  his  duty  to  represent  that,  in  one  year,  owing 
to  the  laxity  of  the  inferior  ministers  of  justice  in  insuring  con¬ 
victions,  183  (he  should  have  said  184)  criminals  had  been 
enlarged  (35  of  these,  however,  being  branded,  and  37  whipped), 
while  only  forty  were  executed.  He  gives  an  astounding  picture 
of  the  extent  of  crime  about  him,  and  “  fears”  that  “  the  state  of 
the  whole  realm  is  in  as  ill  case  or  worse”  than  that  of  his  own 
county,  where  they  happened  to  have  been  “wonderfully  aided” 
by  two  very  good  judges  of  assize.  He  appends  a  sort  of  summary 
of  the  Calendar  to  his  letter  in  proof  of  his  statements.  How,  if 
we  multiply  forty,  the  number  of  executions  in  Somersetshire, 
by  the  number  of  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  we  shall  get 
about  2000  executions  in  the  year,  and  this,  be  it  still  observed, 
in  times  which,  to  contemporaries,  seemed  deplorably  lenient  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  Froude  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  that  he  has  seen, 
in  the  Record  Office,  Reports  sent  up  from  Judges  of  Assizes  to 
the  Government,  and  that  the  number  of  executions  reported 
never,  as  he  thinks,  exceeds  ten.  Ten  at  one  place  and  at  the 
same  assizes  is  pretty  well,  and  would  go  far  to  save  the  Bishop 
of  Lexovia’s  statement  from  the  imputation  of  being  “  as  wild  as 
the  Church  legend  of  14,000  innocents  massacred  at  Bethlehem.” 
But  Mr.  Froude  admits  these  Reports  to  be  incomplete  ;  and 
they  certainly  are  so,  since  it  appears  by  a  passage  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  quoted  by  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  page  of  his  history  to  which 
we  have  above  referred,  that  “  twenty  thieves  might  be  seen 
hanging  on  a  single  gibbet !”  The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  “  golden”  Tudor  days,  thought  about  as  much  of 
“  trussing-up  ”  peasants  as  a  Roman  Government  did  of 
crucifying  slaves.  Respect  for  the  sacredness  of  human  life  is 
the  base  offspring  of  our  own  degenerate  and  utilitarian  age. 

In  his  History,  Mr.  Froude  complacently  informs  us.  that  he 
is  “  unable  to  discover  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia;”  and,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Times,  he  calls  Cardan’s  informant  “a  nameless 
foreign  ecclesiastic.”  The  Bishop  of  Lisieux  (of  which  we  beg 
leave  to  inform  Mr.  Froude  Lexovia  is  the  Latin  name)  was  no 
more  “  nameless  ”  than  the  Bishop  of  London ;  nor  was  a 
Horman  Bishop  in  those  days  “foreign”  to  England  in  such  a 
sense  as  he  would  be  now. 

Cardan  is  merely  the  transmitter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia’s 
statement.  But  Mr.  Froude  thinks  he  can  make  his  testimony 
worthless  even  as  a  transmitter,  and  throw  a  colour  of  absurdity 
over  everything  connected  with  him  by  showing  that  he  was  an 
astrologer,  and  parading  the  absurdities  of  that  pretended  science. 
Cardan  was  an  astrologer,  as,  in  a  later  and  far  more  enlightened 
age,  were  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe.  His  evidence,  if  anything 
depended  on  it,  as  to  Henry’s  cruelty  would  no  more  be  tainted 
by  his  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  King’s  character 
than  by  his  ignorance  of  the  circulation  of  the  King’s  blood. 
H  is  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact  may  be  as  chimerical  as  you 
please,  but  his  perception  of  the  fact  itself  may  nevertheless  be 
perfectly  clear,  like  his  perception  of  the  fact  that  Henry  cut  off 
the  heads  of  his  wives  and  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  which  he 
also  accounts  for  on  astrological  principles.  If  nobody  w  ho  be¬ 
lieved  in  astrology  is  worthy  of  credit,  the  belief  in  astrology 
at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  having  been  universal,  nobody  who 
lived  in  that  age  is  worthy  of  credit.  The  whole  history  of  the 
period  rests  upon  evidence  which  is  invalid,  and,  like  the  audience 
of  the  conjuror  who  jumped  down  his  own  throat,  we  are  all  left 
in  total  darkness. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

HOTHER  Parliamentary  Committee  and  another  Report 
on  the  British  Museum!  As  the  last  was  dated  in  1850, 
we  may  now  calculate  the  recurring  period  of  this  weighty  docu¬ 
ment,  w  hich,  like  the  Census,  seems  to  be  decennial.  The  Report 
of  1850  was  on  the  general  constitution  of  the  Museum,  and  to 
its  recommendations  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  improvement 
which  unquestionably  has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of 
that  institution.  The  present  Report— that  of  the  Committee  so 
ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Gregory — is  confined  to  a  narrower 
range  of  investigation.  The  Committee  of  the  present  year  was 
appointed  to  “  inquire  how  far,  and  in  what  w  ay,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  find  increased  space  for  the  extension  and  arrange¬ 


ment  of  the  various  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
best  means  of  rendering  them  available  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  art.”  Substantially,  the  issue  to  be  tried  was,  w  hether 
a  resolution  of  the  Trustees— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  reso¬ 
lution  dictated  to  them  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  carried  only  by 
the  members  of  Government  in  their  capacity  of  official  trustees 
— recommending,  or  rather  suggesting,  the  dispersion  of  the 
Museum,  and,  more  particularly,  the  removal  of  the  collection  of 
Hatural  History  to  the  Brompton  Boilers,  should  be  submitted 
for  adoption  by  Parliament.  The  Committee,  having  discovered 
that  the  Government  had  been  misled  as  to  the  price  of  the  site 
at  South  Kensington,  have  reported  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Government  proposition,  and  their  opinion  is  against  the 
removal  of  any  portion  of  the  present  collection  in  Great 
Russell-street,  except  the  ethnographical  department  and  the  por¬ 
traits  and  drawings.  The  grounds  on  which  the  retention  of 
the  whole  collection  in  one  spot  was  advocated  are,  in  fact, 
abandoned  by  the  admission  that  the  Sandwich  Islanders’ 
dresses  and  the  Hew  Zealand  war-clubs  are  to  go.  The  con¬ 
tinuity  of  a  fence  is  destroyed  by  a  gap  a  foot  wide  ;  and  the  high 
and  imposing  principle  that  Great  Russell-street  should  be  the 
epitome  of  all  the  works  of  God,  and  of  all  the  results  of  the  learn¬ 
ing,  art,  and  science  of  man,  is  as  thoroughly  infringed  by  taking 
a  single  article  from  Bloomsbury  as  it  would  be  by  removing 
the  Antiquities  or  the  Hatural  History  bodily.  In  point  of 
fact,  so  large  a  principle  never  can  be  maintained  in  practice ; 
and  what  the  Committee  has  done  is  to  knock  on  the  head  a 
job  for  aggrandizing  what  is  itself  but  little  more  than  a  job — 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  commonly  called  the  Brompton 
Boilers.  How  the  two  parallel  Reports — that  on  which  we 
recently  commented,  recommending  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  to  public  confidence  and  a  large  subsidy,  and  the  one 
before  us,  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  great  Bloomsbury 
institution— can  be  worked  together,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
Like  all  other  parallel  lines,  they  will  never  coincide  ;  and  how 
they  are  likely  to  be  reconciled  may  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe  was  chairman  of  the  South  Kensington 
Committee,  and  substantially  dictated  its  Report,  and  that  he 
was  also  on  the  British  Museum  Committee,  and  generally 
voted  in  the  minority  in  the  divisions  which  took  place  in  the 
preparation  of  its  Report. 

So  far  as  regards  the  immediate  decision  of  the  Committee  against 
removing  the  Hatural  History  collection — especially  against  re¬ 
moving  it  to  Brompton — we  entirely  concur  in  it.  As  matters 
stand,  it  will  not  be  much  dearer,  and  it  will  be  ten  times  more 
convenient,  that  the  British  Museum  should  absorb  at  least  the 
space  immediately  contiguous  to  it,  than  that  it  should  be  scattered. 
The  arguments  urged  against  removing  the  Hatural  History 
department — viz.,  that  the  British  Museum  is  central,  that  it  is 
connected  with  a  scientific  library,  and  that  the  expense  and  risk 
of  the  transfer,  together  with  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
library,  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  supposed  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  change — prevailed,  and,  as  we  think,  very  properly. 
At  any  rate,  let  the  British  Museum  fill  up  the  space  immediately 
surrounding  it,  as  indicated  by  the  flanking  streets — let  the  great 
quadrilateral  of  art  and  science  be  first  consolidated  by  building 
over  the  rectangle  formed  by  Montague-street,  Montague-place, 
Great  Russell-street,  and  Charlotte-street — and  this  w  ill  at  least 
last  our  time.  Ho  doubt,  every  fifty  years  the  question  will 
recur;  and  in  half  a  century — if  England,  or,  as  the  Committee 
prefer  to  call  it,  “the  national  life,”  lasts  so  long — it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  whether  the  natural  boundaries  must  not 
be  expanded,  and,  at  all  events,  whether  the  whole  space  from 
Russell-square  and  Bedford-square  inclusive  to  Holborn,  should 
not  (as  it  must  be,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  growth  and 
increase  of  the  collections)  be  annexed  in  permanence.  We  say  the 
day  of  scattering  is  only  postponed.  Sooner  or  later,  the  Museum 
must  fall  in  pieces  from  its  own  weight ;  and  already  the  precedent 
of  dissolution  is  set,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  a  vote  is  taken 
against  dissolution.  If  the  ethnographical  collections  are  to  go,  as 
is  rumoured,  to  the  Victoria-park,  the  Botany  will  someday  goto 
Kew.  The  Antiquities  and  Art  w  ill  follow.  Hatural  science  will 
probably  be  the  last  to  be  ousted;  but  in  the  end  a  future  Panizzi 
will  be  master  of  the  field.  The  wily  Italian  w  ho  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Museum  knows  this.  As  soon  as  he  completed  the 
new  Reading-room,  he  knew  that,  come  what  might,  that 
would  never  be  removed ;  and  with  a  library  grow  ing  at  the 
rate  of  nearer  30,000  than  20,000  volumes  a-year,  he  is  probably 
correct  in  his  anticipation,  “  that  if  the  whole  site  surrounding 
the  Museum  were  to  be  purchased  and  applied  to  the  present 
pressing  wants  for  the  exhibition  of  the  collections,  a  time  would 
necessarily  arrive  when  no  convenient  space  could  be  found 
available  for  the  collection  of  printed  books  and  MSS.”  This 
must  be  the  result,  as  Mr.  Panizzi,  with  engaging  simplicity 
(Question  1 10),  remarks,  “  if  printing  continues.”  We  repeat, 
then,  on  this  probable  hypothesis — if  England  lasts,  and  if 
printing  lasts — in  the  long  run  the  Library  must  be  master  of 
the  site  and  situation  ;  or,  “  providing  for  the  life  of  the  nation,” 
we  must  look  forward  to  annexing  the  whole  quarter  of  Blooms¬ 
bury  in  the  year  i960. 

The  most  curious  feature  in  the  evidence  of  the  officials  of  the 
Museum  is  the  characteristic  wish  displayed  by  the  head  of 
each  department  to  aggrandize  himself  and  his  own  collection  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbours  and  of  all  other  departments.  With 
the  utmost  courtesy,  the  Library  thinks  Hatural  History  a 
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mere  intruder;  and,  by  way  of  reprisal,  Natural  History  is 
perfectly  ready  to  improve  Art  or  Antiquities  from  off  the  face 
of  Bloomsbury.  The  whole  space  which  we  have  indicated 
as  the  present  natural  boundaries  within  the  proposed  quadri¬ 
lateral,  which  will  open  the  Museum  premises  to  Bedford-square 
and  Russell-square  respectively,  is  only  five  acres  and  a  half. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  this  site  is  set  down  at  240,000?.,  and  the 
cost  of  covering  it  with  galleries  and  buildings  is  estimated  at 
567,000 ?.  more.  The  fittings  and  furniture  may  be  set  down,  we 
conceive,  at  100.000?.,  so  that  it  w  ill  require  a  trifle  short  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  money,  in  new  buildings  alone,  to  keep  the  Museum  going, 
at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  on  its  actual  site  for  half  a  century. 
How  are  these  new  buildings  to  be  appropriated?  Every 
keeper  of  every  department  makes  large  demands  for  addi¬ 
tional  space.  The  antiquities  all  want  arranging  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  Mineralogy  demands  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  feet.  Geology  is  cabined,  cribbed,  confined.  As  to  the 
keeper  of  the  Antiquarian  department,  he  seems  to  be  perfectly 
certain  that,  if  he  had  but  additional  space  to  exhibit  the  treasures 
of  ancient  art,  new  Ninevehs  and  undiscovered  Budrums  and 
Cartilages  would  rise  from  the  dust  of  ages,  each  pressing  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  treasures  in  Great  Russell-street.  As  it  is,  everything 
is  in  confusion  and  disorder.  Egypt  shoulders  out  Lycia,  and 
Halicarnassus  intrudes  where  Athens  and  Hlgina  should  enjoy 
privacy  and  isolation.  But,  of  all  the  demands  for  space,  the 
Natural  Historians  are  the  most  importunate:  and,  as  befits  his 
dignity  and  reputation,  Professor  Owen  takes  the  lead.  His 
evidence  deserves  the  most  careful  study ;  and  if  proof  were 
wanting  of  the  sedulous  attention  which  the  first  of  living  natu¬ 
ralists  gives  to  the  national  collection  of  which  he  is  so  efficient 
an  officer,  it  would  be  found  in  this  evidence.  But  he  must  allow 
us  to  remark  that,  while  we  quite  sympathize  with  his  zeal  for  the 
efficiency  and  completeness  of  his  own  department,  his  demands 
upon  space  and  his  disregard  of  ways  andmeans  are  really  alarming. 
He  states  that,  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition,  not  only  every 
species  but  every  variety  of  God's  creatures  should  be  assembled 
in  the  Museum.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone.  Other  authorities 
complain  of  the  inferiority  of  the  national  collection  in  the  orni¬ 
thological  department.  They  contend  that  not  only  should  we 
have  the  8300  species  of  known  birds — without  looking  forward  to 
the  almost  certain  additions  to  this  formidable  list  which  may  be 
expected  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago — but  that  we  should 
have  egg  and  cock  and  hen  of  every  species,  if  not  of  every 
variety,  and  all  of  them  in  their  successive  stages  of  growth 
and  plumage.  Varieties,  Professor  Owen  tells  us,  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  book,  are  as  important  as  species. 
He  is  daily  disturbed  by  inquiries  for  those  fifty  varieties  of 
the  domestic  pigeon  of  which  so  much  is  made  in  that  re¬ 
volutionary  author’s  work — an  author,  by  the  way,  who  is 
very  contemptuously  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Gray,  in  connexion 
with  “the  fabulous  romance  of  Biogenesis,  and  such  authors  as 
Bufl’on,  Lamarck,  and  Darwin.”  Professor  Owen  is  sorrowfully 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  Museum  has  not  the  pouter,  though 
it  has  the  tumbler.  He  further  complains  that — though  Dr. 
Gray  here  flatly  contradicts  his  brother  keeper — we  have  not  a 
complete  collection  of  British  sharks.  There  are  only  twenty-three 
known  specimens,  and  twenty-three  are  exhibited,  says  Dr.  Gray. 
But  the  lack  of  sharks  is  not  the  only  grievance  of  the  great  natu¬ 
ralist.  W  lien  pressed  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  actual  spacewhich 
Natural  History  ought  to  have,  Professor  Owen  makes  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  “  With  regard  to  the  mammalia,  we  do  not  exhibit  a 
single  whale.”  “  The  whale,”  he  goes  on  to  remark,  “  is  an  animal 
upon  which  English  capital,  to  the  extent  of  millions,  has  been 
invested  ...  it  therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  British  Museum  to  preserve  one  good  specimen,  at  least, 
of  that  animal,”  which  is  only  ninety  feet  long.  .  .  .  “  With  regard 
to  land  quadrupeds,  the  largest  are  the  elephants  ;  there  are  the 
African,  the  Indian,  the  Sumatran  .  .  .  there  ought  to  be  a  mam¬ 
malian  gallery,  in  which  these  species  should  be  exhibited  by  a 
male  of  the  full  size,  and  also  a  female,  and  also  the  young.” 
“We  ought  to  have  the  large  Sumatran  rhinoceros,  male  and 
female.  ...  We  have  not  the  largest  bear — the  grisly  bear. 

.  .  .  We  have  no  specimen  of  the  elephantine  seal” — a  pretty  little 
creature,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  Then,  as  to  fishes, 
the  Professor  is  in  despair  because  “  sharks  of  thirty-five  feet 
have  been  found  on  our  coasts  ...  we  ought  to  have  this  shark, 
and  in  its  full  dimensions  ...  we  ought  to  exhibit  the  Selache 
maxima  ...  I  maintain  we  ought  to  exhibit  the  salmon  in  all 
its  stages — the  parr,  the  grilse,  and  every  stage;”  and,  we  beg  to 
add,  what  is  true  of  salmon  is  true  of  all  fishes.  Professor  Owen 
further  deplores  the  impossibility  of  giving  specimens,  actual  or 
restored,  of  the  greater  fossils  ;  and,  remembering  those  pleasant 
creatures  at  Sydenham,  we  now  begin  to  understand  his  demands 
upon  space.  In  a  fine  spirit  of  indignant  patriotism,  lie  ex¬ 
claims — “As  we  exhibit  the  American  Mastodon,  so  we  should 
also  show  our  British  Mammoths  ;  then  there  is  the  great  cave 
bear;  the  Megalonyx,  the  Machairodus  ;  old  extinct  forms  of 
oxen  double  the  size  of  our  largest  bovine  animals — such  e.  g., 
as  the  Bos  primigenius,  of  which  we  might  get  the  entire 
skeleton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gigantic  Sivatherium  ;  then  there 
is  the  Dinornis  giganteus.”  But  the  crowning  sorrow  is,  that 
we  have  not  got  that  curious  extinct  whale  called  Zeuglodon, 

“  which  was  bought  for  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  is  seventy 
feet  long.’  After  this,  it  will  not  surprise  anybody  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  wants  buildings  for  himself  and  his  single  depart¬ 
ment  alone — and  wants  them  at  once — “  which  will  cover  five 


acres,  if  containing  galleries  on  two  floors ;  if  upon  one  floor, 
ten  acres.”  This  is  what  we  must  have  for  Natural  History 
alone,  and  this  he  calculates  will  only  last  some  thirty  years. 
Nor  will  it  surprise  anybody  that,  with  great  politeness,  and  a 
very  delicate  sense  of  their  own  faint-heartedness,  “  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  more  limited  kind  of 
exhibition  advocated  by  the  other  witnesses,  in  preference  to 
the  more  extended  method  recommended  by  Professor  Owen.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Gray,  keeper  of  the  zoological  col¬ 
lection,  seems  to  think  that  already  we  exhibit  too  much; 
and  a  very  pretty  dispute  has  arisen,  whether  the  object  of  a 
museum  is  not  better  fulfilled  by  exhibiting  types  rather  than 
individuals — though  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  what  a  zoological 
type  is.  At  any  rate,  we  must  say  that  the  Scriptural 
paradox  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  'The  world  itself  will  not  con¬ 
tain  the  British  Museum  if  every  department  is  to  be  constructed 
and  maintained  on  this  gigantic  scale,  or  if  we  are  to  be  told 
that  our  Museum  does  not  fulfil  its  object  because  it  does  not 
illustrate  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  prospective  necessity  of 
exhibiting  varieties  as  well  as  species — incipient  species  as  well 
as  established  species — in  every  stage,  from  the  egg,  or  foetus, 
to  the  skeleton.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  not  yet  agreed  upon 
what  is  the  object,  or  idea,  of  a  Museum ;  and  till  we  have 
settled  this  rather  important  preliminary,  the  whole  subject  will 
be  treated  in  a  feeble,  disjointed,  hesitating,  and  inconsistent 
way.  The  British  Museum,  like  the  British  Constitution,  is  an 
accidental  growth — a  casual  accretion — and  it  is  now  too  late 
and  quite  idle  to  settle  its  object  and  final  cause,  and  to  say  that 
it  was  constructed  and  planned  for  a  special  purpose,  which 
purpose  it  is  bound  for  all  time  to  fulfil.  It  is  an  accident — a 
very  splendid  accident — but  it  can  only  be  managed  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  as  difficulties  and  emergencies  arise. 


KING  MACMAHON  AND  EXCALIBUK. 

HIS  is  a  proud  day  for  ould  Ireland.  There  is  no  dissem¬ 
bling  or  blinking  of  the  glorious  fact.  It  is  a  proud  day  for 
“  Misther”  O’Brien  and  the  Celts.  Byr  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
sword  of  the  valiant  General  MacMahon  has  at  last  been  finished, 
and,  what  is  more,  presented  to  its  gallant  master.  For  some 
little  time  it  lay  at  No.  23,  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin,  bound  in 
green  velvet,  in  a  bookseller’s  window.  It  was  to  be  seen  accord¬ 
ingly  for  nothing,  which  w  as  an  unspeakable  comfort,  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  to  every  true  son  of  Erin,  and  patriots 
were  allowed  to  stand  outside  upon  the  pavement,  as  long  as 
the  police  would  let  them,  without  any  extra  charge.  Everybody 
of  course  went  to  have  a  look.  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  it  was 
generally  reported,  had  been  twice  (in  disguise),  and  had  come 
away  trembling,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  at  every  pore. 
Great  joy  and  paramount  satisfaction  on  the  other  hand  reigned 
among  all  real  lovers  of  their  country.  Doctor  MacHale,  it  was 
whispered,  shut  himself  up  in  St.  Jarlath’s,  and  was  engaged 
night  and  day,  with  three  or  four  of  the  most  poetical  of  his  chap¬ 
lains,  in  composing  a  national  anthem  for  the  occasion.  The 
editor  of  the  Irishman  became  unable  to  appear  in  public  owing 
to  sheer  emotion,  and  burst  out  crying  whenever  he  was  spoken  to 
about  the  necessary  leading  articles  for  his  paper.  The  car- 
drivers  of  the  Liffey  were  completely  unmanned,  and  refused  in  a 
body,  so  it  was  said,  to  take  a  fare  from  any  except  Protestants 
and  gaugers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Saxons  were  downcast  and 
dispirited.  Nobody  at  the  Castle  (except  of  course  the  Chap¬ 
lains),  had  been  able  to  eat  a  morsel  for  days,  or  to  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  for  the  thoughts  of  the  redoubtable  weapon.  The 
young  English  officers  of  the  garrison  were  selling  out  of  the  army 
in  large  numbers,  and  going  into  holy  orders  to  be  safe  out  of 
harm’s  way. 

Meanwhile  Excalibur  — clothed  in  green  velvet,  mystic,  won¬ 
derful — from  its  proud  literary  position  in  the  bookseller’s 
window,  awaited  presentation  to  its  future  master.  It  was  taken 
over  at  last  by  Mr.  Daniel  O’Donoghue,  M.P.,  to  the  camp  at 
Chalons — who,  as  he  is  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament,  was 
glad  no  doubt  to  get  an  opportunity  of  delivering  an  oration  to 
anybody.  Upon  one  side  of  the  blade  was  carved  in  Celtic,  and 
upon  the  other  in  French,  this  plain  device — “  Ireland  oppressed, 
to  Patrick  Maurice  de  MacMahon,  &c.,  descendant  of  her  ancient 
Kings.”  We  confess  that  we  rather  like  this  inscription.  Widow 
Malone,  sitting  with  a  harp  under  a  bog-oak,  would  not  have 
been  a  bad  idea,  had  it  not  been  too  obvious  a  reproduction  of 
the  famous  Judaa  Capta.  Then  again,  Nun  Ang/i,  sed  Angeli 
might  perhaps  have  served  to  express  at  once  the  un-English 
sentiment  and  the  angelic  nature  of  the  donors.  But,  considering 
everything,  no  doubt  the  motto  chosen  was  the  best.  It  is  laconic 
— it  is  affecting — it  is  suggestive.  On  the  whole,  it  reminds  us 
of  the  empty  sack  which  tne  Samians  despatched  by  a  herald  to 
Sparta,  as  a  tacit  hint  that  they  wanted  a  full  one  in  return, 
more  than  of  anything  else  in  history.  Ireland  oppressed  sends 
to  her  intended  Liberator  a  sword.  She  leaves  all  further 
inference  to  be  drawn  by  him  to  whom  she  sends  it. 

The  character  of  the  Celt,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  Saxon 
oppressor,  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  this  whole  trans¬ 
action  of  the  sword.  The  Irish  patriot  may  indeed  be  called 
— what  the  Edinburgh  gentleman  wished  his  future  wife  to 
be — a  “  confiding  beastie.”  That  is  what  makes  the  conduct 
of  English  tyrants  so  revolting.  There  is  nothing  skulking  or 
mean  about  the  Celt.  He  is  not  always  afraid,  like  some  people, 
of  being  taken,  into  custody  for  high  treason.  He  does  not 
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attempt  to  hoodwink  or  to  deceive  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  He 
tells  him  and  his  minions,  openly  and  fairly,  that  he  is  not  going 
to  be  an  hereditary  bondsman.  He  subscribes  in  broad  daylight 
to  a  sword  for  the  General  who  is  to  deliver  his  country  from 
thraldom.  He  selects  a  member  of  Parliament  aud  justice  of 
the  peace  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  rebellious  weapon.  He  gets  a 
passport,  in  the  face  of  all  England,  from  the  English  Foreign 
Office.  If  necessary,  he  would  send  a  declaration  of  war  to  the 
English  Executive,  unsealed,  by  the  medium  of  the  penny  post. 
There  is  something  very  noble  about  this  indifference  to  conse¬ 
quences.  A  man  who  can  look  a  policeman  boldly  in  the  face, 
must  be  a  good  man.  That  English  tyranny  should  dare  to 
treat  such  a  person  with  simulated  contempt  shows  the  real 
nature  of  the  indignities  which  Ireland  has  to  endure.  We  say 
that  it  is  very  mean  of  the  Dublin  police  to  pretend  not  to  notice 
a  man  like  this,  or  to  care  what  he  is  about.  It  is  very 
hard  upon  him,  it  is  indeed — and  it  renders  the  task  of 
conspirators  a  thankless  and  a  heartless  one.  A  rebel,  if  he  acts 
openly  and  honestly,  and  is  rebellious  and  disorderly  up  to  his 
lights,  and  as  far  as  his  poor  abilities  will  allow,  has  a  right  to 
be  taken  some  notice  of  by  his  tyrants.  They  have  no  business 
to  ignore  his  existence,  and  thus  to  turn  him  into  a  kind  of  dis¬ 
contented  political  wallflower.  He  claims  their  most  serious 
attention,  and  it  is  really  very  trying  to  a  tine  fellow  who  wishes 
to  do  his  duty,  fearing  (as  the  Scotch  minister  remarked)  neither 
God  nor  man,  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  attracting  it.  This 
business  of  Excalibur  is  a  very  bad  case  of  oppression.  To  feign 
indifference  to  the  proceedings  of  a  persecuted  population  is  the 
last  touch  of  despotic  malignity.  Nothing  is  so  bitter  as  the 
sense  of  not  having  been  observed.  The  Irishman  whose  leg 
was  broken  at  Killarney,  well  remarked — “  Sorra  a  bit  did  it 
matter  his  leg  having  been  broken,  but  it  was  a  sad  throuble  to 
him  that  the  accident  hadn’t  been  seen  by  the  gintry.” 

Now  that  the  subscription  for  Excalibur  is  closed,  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation  over,  what  little  excitement  can  be  got  up  among  the 
finest  “  pisan try”  in  the  world  to  keep  things  quiet  and  comfortable 
until  the  arrival  of  General  MacMahon  P  We  fear  there  is  none 
available.  We  should  have  been  quite  in  favour  of  a  little  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  Pope,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  very  ungentlemanly 
conduct  towards  the  crusaders.  Nothing  could  be  more  ill-timed, 
or,  indeed,  more  ill-bred,  than  his  fastidiousness  on  the  subject 
of  their  personal  appearance.  Of  course,  he  has  for  the  present 
completely  put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  pecuniary  relief.  It 
is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  heroic  exploits  of  General 
Garibaldi  are  presumptive  evidence  that,  like  Generals  Mac¬ 
Mahon  and  Neill,  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  the  Brian  Borus.  But  then  he  is  a  heretic,  and  is 
going  to  light  against  his  Holiness.  It  would  clearly  be  out  of 
the  question  to  present  him  with  anything  except  a  tract. 
Marshal  O’Donnell,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  is  certainly 
Irish  by  name  and  by  extraction  ;  and,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  he  might  be  given  something.  But  not  much  is  to  be 
got  out  of  him  for  purposes  of  agitation,  and  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  make  rural  patriots  understand  who  he  was.  The 
author  of  La  Question  Jrlandaise  is,  we  believe,  a  man  of  peace. 
It  seems  satirical  to  propose  to  give  him  a  sword,  but  he  might 
have  an  inkstand.  And  any  money  that  was  over  might  be  de¬ 
voted  to  presenting  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  with  the  rifle  for  which 
he  is  so  clamorous,  and  despatching  him,  at  his  country’s  expense, 
to  Hytlie,  to  undergo  the  regular  course  of  musketry  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  ceremony  of  presentation  of  the  great  sword  itself  was  an 
interesting  sight.  As  it  no  doubt  took  place  in  the  Celtic  tongue, 
it  must  have  been  a  curiosity  quite  as  great  in  its  own  way  as 
the  miracle  plays  at  Salzburg.  What  were  the  feelings  of 
Ireland’s  future  monarch  wrhen  he  heard  himself  addressed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  dialect  of  his  future  subjects?  Probably 
those  of  undisguised  alarm,  and,  if  it  be  true  that  in  Celtic  there 
are  nothing  but  nominative  cases,  we  may  conjecture,  of  consider¬ 
able  bewilderment.  With  the  assistance,  however,  of  Mr.  Daniel 
O’Donoghue,  we  trust  that  all  was  at  last  explained  to  him. 
After  examining  the  portrait  of  the  General,  which  the  Irishman 
had  distributed  among  its  subscribers,  we  confess  that  we  enter¬ 
tained  serious  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  Mr.  O’Donoghue  on  his 
foreign  mission.  We  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
have  stipulated  for  a  safe-conduct.  Still,  we  were  unwilling  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  ferocious  appearance  of  a  mere  print ;  and 
thought  it  quite  possible  that,  by  sitting  near  the  door  of  the 
tent,  and  never  taking  their  eyes  off  the  sentry,  the  deputation 
might  get  through  their  personal  interview  in  triumph.  It  is  a 
comfort-  to  know  that  all  has  passed  over  quietly,  and  that  the 
deputation  have  got  back  again  in  spite  of  the  ominous  aspect  of 
the  picture.  Mr.  Daniel  O’Donoghue,  perhaps,  may  have  found 
it  a  little  difficult  to  render  intelligible  to  the  sovereign  of  his 
choice  the  indifference  of  Great  Britain  to  the  whole  subject. 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  very  possibly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
how  an  Irish  magistrate — a  member  of  Parliament — could  be 
allowed  to  head  a  deputation  whose  object,  if  not  treasonable, 
was  at  all  events  disloyal.  A  sous-prefect  who  came  over  to 
present  to  Lord  Clyde  the  sympathies  of  oppressed  France  would 
most  likely  have  to  remain  here  some  little  time.  Mr. 
O  Donoghue  had  occasion  to  explain,  therefore,  to  the  Monarch 
the  difference  between  the  despotic  and  insulting  non-interference 
of  the  English  Executive  and  the  paternal  solicitude  of  the 
French  Government  in  all  that  concerns  the  loyalty  of  its  sub¬ 
jects.  He  no  doubt  dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  fatuity  which 


leads  the  Queen's  Ministers  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  about 
the  comings  and  goings  of  Mr.  Daniel  O’Donoghue.  It  is  a  sad 
instance  of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  Quem  Dens  vult  perdere 
prius  dementat,  that  England  was  so  little  disquieted  by  the 
movements  of  this  great  personage.  Strangely  enough,  nobody 
seemed  to  care  what  Mr.  Daniel  O’Donoghuc  did  with  this  or 
any  other  sword,  provided  he  held  it  with  the  point  upwards, 
and  didn’t  hurt  anybody  in  carrying  it  about.  Whether  he 
should  continue  to  hold  the  Queen’s  Commission  of  the  Peace 
is  a  question,  indeed,  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  But  it  is  not  a 
very  important  one,  and  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of  national 
interest.  As  for  the  brand  Excalibur,  by  all  means  let  the 
General  have  it,  if  it  has  been  paid  for. 


TIIE  HELMSHORE  ACCIDENT. 

E  believe  that  we  shall  neither  interfere  with  the  province 
of  the  coroner’s  jury  engaged  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  Helmshore  railway  accident,  nor  be 
charged  with  forming  a  precipitate  judgment,  if  we  at  once 
discuss  the  matter.  In  point  of  fact,  the  inquiry  happens  to  be 
quite  superfluous,  except  for  its  legal  formality,  not  only  because 
the  very  same  results,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
occurred  a  year  or  two  ago  on  the  Worcester  line,  but  because 
all  the  evidence  worth  anything  has  been  given,  and  lies  in  a 
nutshell.  As  we  know  why  and  how  the  one  catastrophe 
occurred,  so  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  about  the  other;  for 
the  station-master  at  Salford,  in  five  minutes,  told  all  that 
we  want  to  learn.  Excursion  trains  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  passengers,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  but  may  as 
well  be  premised,  want  more  care,  more  mechanical  appliances 
— that  is,  more  moral  and  physical  attention,  and  better 
and  more  efficient  machinery — than  ordinary  trains.  This  simple 
consideration,  and  it  covers  aud  includes  the  whole  inquiry, 
stands  plain  and  clear  above  all  the  little  minute  and  unimportant 
matters  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  implicated  to 
make  the  most  of,  more  especially  of  that  stereotyped  indivi¬ 
dual  who  alwa}Ts  appears  at  these  investigations,  the  solicitor 
to  the  company,  and  “  who,  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry,  is 
most  ready  aud  anxious  to  offer  every  assistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Directors  to  further  the  interests  of  justice” — just  as  though 
the  coroner’s  warrant  could  not  bring  the  whole  staff  of  the 
company^  before  the  jury.  No  doubt  there  will  be  in  this  case, 
as  there  always  is,  a  scientific  investigation  into  the  character  of 
the  iron  of  the  coupling  chain  or  shackle  which  broke.  W e  shall 
hear  much  of  its  fibre  and  tenacity;  just  as  if  any  iron  ever 
forged  from  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain  would  not  break  if  too 
great  a  strain,  or  a  jerk  too  sudden  and  violent,  were  applied 
to  it.  We  hear,  too,  a  good  deal,  much  more  than  enough, 
about  the  share  some  wretched  guard  had  of  a  gill  of  rum 
purchased  for  the  consumption  of  a  carriage  full  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  roughs.  This  remarkable  incident,  and  that  other  most 
noticeable  circumstance  of  how  some  porters,  in  the  choice 
Mancunian  dialect,  asked  an  alms  and  received  the  munificent 
sum  of  three  halfpence,  are  only  produced  before  the  coroner  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury,  and  to  hide  the  real  issue  to  be 
considered.  We  state  at  once,  that  neither  the  touting  for  cop¬ 
pers  nor  the  infinitesimally  small  share  of  rum  had  anything  to- 
do  with  the  death  of  the  ten  poor  creatures  at  Helmshore.  The 
iron,  it  is  true,  broke;  the  guard  was  smoking,  and  perhaps 
beery;  but  had  there  been  sufficient  break-power,  and  sufficient 
and  efficient  men  to  work  the  breaks,  the  collision  would  not 
have  taken  place. 

The  only  matter  worth  a  moment’s  investigation  is  that  broad 
and  notorious  fact,  open  to  the  knowledge  of  every  human 
being  who  knows  anything  about  railways,  that  excursion  trains, 
requiring  as  they  do  more  care  than  any  ordinary  train,  receive 
less.  Wrhat  is  already  in  evidence  with  respect  to  this  frightful 
calamity?  Mr.  Cooper,  station-master  at  Salford,  proves  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (acts  : — At  nearly  midnight  on  Monday  week  three  trains 
- — or  rather  one  train  divided  into  three  portions — leave  Colne 
with  a  jolly  company,  swept  from  all  Lancashire,  who,  on  almost 
the  first  fine  day  in  our  autumn-summer,  had  been  out  for 
a  junketting  at  some  Bellevue  Gardens,  at  Manchester. 
The  train  was  a  “  cheap  trip-train ;”  the  day  was  St.  Monday, 
whose  cultus,  if  it  is  confined  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Manchester, 
differs  from  the  rites  offered  to  this  divinity  in  Middlesex.  The 
day  had  been  hot;  and  of  course  the  passengers  were  not  so  much 
thirsty  as  in  that  condition  in  which  drink  suggests  drink.  No 
doubt  the  guard  smoked  his  pipe,  and  partook  of  the  “  refresh¬ 
ments”  of  the  excursionists.  Is  it  of  the  nature  of  excursionists 
to  be  other  than  free  of  their  liquor  to  guards,  or  of  the  nature 
of  guards  to  be  other  than  alive  to  these  demonstrations  of  good- 
fellowship?  If  any  of  our  readers  ever  used  an  excursion  train, 
he  would  know  that  the  stiffness  and  etiquette  of  an  ordinary 
passenger  train  has  no  place  in  these  free-and-easy,  rollicking 
expeditions.  Guardian  and  guarded  are  all  on  hail-fellow-well- 
met  terms.  The  passengers  sit  on  the  tops  of  the  carriages  -r 
song  and  noise  are  the  order  of  the  night.  The  train  being 
crowded,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  guard’s  carriage  and 
the  break- carriage — if  there  is  one,  which  on  this  occasion  there 
was  not — are  occupied  by  passengers.  Well,  at  10.50,  train  A 
starts  from  Salford  with  fourteen  carriages,  one  engine,  and 
two  guards;  at  11. 10,  train  B  starts  with  thirty-one  carriages, 
two  engines,  and  two  guards  —  (an  ordinary  train  is  inter¬ 
calated  at  11. 21) — and  at  11.31,  train  C  brings  up  the 
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rear  of  the  excursionists  in  twenty-four  carriages,  with  two 
engines,  and  two  guards.  The  very  first  circumstance  which  forces 
itself  upon  one’s  notice  is,  that  three  midnight  trains  carrying  2500 
people  made  a  very  trying  and  onerous  addition  to  the  day’s  work 
of  the  station-masters  and  porters  at  the  several  stations.  If  a  com¬ 
pany  starts  an  excursion  train,  that  company  is  bound  to  add  an 
excursion  staff  of  officers  for  the  occasion.  This  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  done  in  this  case ;  indeed,  everybody  knows  that  it 
never  is  done.  The  train  reaches  Helmshore  with  a  company 
at  least  jolly,  and  with  officers  who  could  not  have  been  other 
than  jaded.  And,  not  only  jaded,  but  insufficient  in  numbers; 
for  what  is  the  case  according  to  the  rule  of  three  ?  If  fourteen 
carriages,  one  engine,  and  five  hundred  people  are  only  properly 
served  with  two  guards,  how  many  guards  are  required  for  thirty- 
one  carriages  and  one  thousand  people P  Answer:  four  guards 
and  a  fraction.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  thirty-one  carriages 
had  only  two  guards  —  thirty-one  carriages,  be  it  observed, 
being  the  very  maximum  number  ever  started  in  a  single 
train,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shaw,  passenger-super¬ 
intendent  of  the  line.  In  reality,  when  the  very  moment  of 
danger  occurred  at  Ilelmshore,  and  when  the  coupling  broke, 
the  two  guards  were  found  to  be  reduced  to  one — the  other  being 
engaged  doing  porter’s  work  to  a  noisy  and  troublesome  lot 
of  excursionists  on  the  platform  and  at  dark  midnight.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that,  when  one-half  the  train  ran  backwards  down 
the  incline,  upon  which  the  pursuing  contingent  of  excursionists 
in  the  second  train  was  rapidly  advancing,  only  one  break  was 
available.  But  there  were  three  breaks  to  the  train,  and,  had 
they  all  been  in  use,  and  had  they  all  been  manned,  no  doubt 
the  catastrophe  would  have  been  avoided. 

How,  let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  narrowlv.  Were 
the  guards  specially  appointed  for  an  extraordinary  work?  Hot 
at  all.  “  They  were  regular  guards  of  passenger  trains  or  of 
luggage  trains,  and  were  competent  persons.”  This  is  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  defence ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  consider  it  to  be  trium¬ 
phant.  The  fact,  however,  tells  just  the  other  way.  If  they 
were  regular  guards  of  regular  trains  they  had  all  this  extra 
work  of  the  excursion  trains  put  upon  them ;  as  had  the 
station-masters  and  station-porters  also.  But  were  there  really 
three  breaks  ?  Our  notion,  and  the  notion  entertained  by  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company  of  a  break  differs.  “  There 
were  three  breaks  ....  they  were  not  break-vans,  but  pas¬ 
senger  carriages,  with  breaks  worked  from  the  outside ;  there 
was  one  of  the  breaks  not  under  care  of  a  guard  .... 
break-vans  are  not  used  for  excursion  trains,  because  the  pas¬ 
sengers  do  not  carry  luggage;  but  carriages  with  breaks  are 
as  efficient  as  vans  with  breaks  ....  it  is  an  advantage  when 
there  are  two  guards  only  to  have  extra  breaks,  because  a  guard 
can  work  several  breaks  on  an  incline.”  All  which,  translated 
into  non-official  English,  means  this — That  in  an  excursion  train, 
travelling  at  midnight,  crowded  with  half  tipsy  people,  after  a 
long  summer  day’s  holiday,  it  is  better  and  safer  to  have  two 
guards,  who  have  this  arduous  work  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
duties,  seated  among  the  jocund  passengers,  without  lights  in  the 
carriages,  instead  of  in  special  break-vans,  and  with  “  several 
breaks  for  one  guard  to  work:”  the  breaks  not  being  the  best 
and  most  improved  breaks  in  use. 

How,  all  this  is  according  to  the  Company’s  ordinary  practice. 
This  is  the  rule  of  the  Company — this  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  station-master  at  Salford,  who  started  the  trains.  With 
this  evidence  the  inquiry  may  fairly  terminate.  We  want 
to  know  no  more,  and  this  much  is  quite  enough  to  account 
for  any  accident  to  any  excursion  train.  It  is  of  very  little  moment 
now  to  waste  time  or  words  about  the  character  of  the  iron,  the 
power  of  the  breaks,  or  the  exact  number  of  glasses  of  beer  or 
stronger  liquors  which  the  guard  or  guards  imbibed  in  their  hot 
excursion-trip.  The  blame  is  with  the  Company.  The  break- 
power  was  inadequate.  The  line  is,  as  we  believe  every  line  in 
England  to  be,  undermanned,  a  fault,  or  crime,  less  excusable  on 
this  line  than  on  almost  any  other,  for  we  observe  that  the  shares 
of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  are  at  a  considerable  pre¬ 
mium,  and  therefore  we  conclude  that  the  concern  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  one.  The  Company’s  officer  observes,  “  we  do  not  find 
lights  for  excursion-trains.”  Ho;  nor  do  they  find  addi¬ 
tional  guards,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  carriages ;  for,  so 
unequal  to  the  exceptional  demand  on  their  locomotive  strength 
was  the  Company’s  stock,  that  they  borrowed  carriages 
on  this  very  occasion  from  a  neighbouring  Company.  Hor  do 
thev  provide  breaks  adequate  either  in  number  or  power  to  a 
sudden  emergency — or  extra  porters  at  the  intermediate  stations 
to  attend  to  those  unruly  crowds,  jostling  in  and  out  of  the  car¬ 
riages,  which  an  excursion  is  sure  to  assemble — or  break-vans, 
which  common-sense  teaches  must  be  more  efficient  than  car¬ 
riages  with  breaks,  inasmuch  as  they  keep  the  guards  separate 
from  the  passengers.  With  these  facts  in  evidence,  coupled 
with  the  necessity,  incident  to  a  monster  excursion-party,  of 
despatching  trains  at  the  hazardously  close  interval  of  twenty 
minutes,  and  these  trains  exceptionally  difficult  and  awk¬ 
ward  to  deal  with,  both  as  regards  their  mechanical  and  moral 
conditions,  we  want  no  more  evidence  and  no  further  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  is  quite  likely  to  be  found  that  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  Company  is  not  more  negligent  than  its 
compeers.  But  the  recurrence  of  these  accidents,  and  under 
identical  circumstances,  leads  to  the  conviction,  not  only  that 
excursion  trains  are  exceptionally  dangerous  in  themselves,  but 


that  they  are  exceptionally  badly  managed,  and  therefore  perhaps 
may  require  exceptional  legislation.  The  only  consolation — 
though  no  consolation  to  the  widows  and  orphans — is  that  this 
starving  policy  is  the  most  expensive  in  the  long  run;  and  the 
Company  will  find  good  breaks  and  more  servants  to  be  cheaper 
than  compensation  money. 


REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY* 

milE  most  remarkable  proof  of  Sir  James  Stephen’s  literary 
JL  ability  is  to  be  found  in  the  title-page,  which  shows  that 
his  Essays  have  reached  a  fourth  edition.  His  style,  though  it 
indicates  a  full  and  thoughtful  mind  and  a  manly  character,  is 
too  ponderous,  and  sometimes  too  ambitious,  to  satisfy  a  sensitive 
taste.  The  Epilogue,  in  which  he  propounds  his  own  theological 
opinions,  shows  his  deficiency  in  metaphysical  accuracy  of 
perception,  for  he  deduces  all  religious  knowledge  from  eleven  or 
twelve  independent  sources  of  divine  revelation.  “  Social 
instincts,”  “judicial  instincts,”  “human  authority,”  and  the 
Bible,  account  for  religious  faith,  as  a  phrenologist’s  map  of  the 
skull  explains  the  character  which  it  rudely  analyses.  “  Thus, 
placed  at  the  point  of  convergence  of  so  many  distinct  beams  of 
light,  all  originally  issuing  from  the  same  heavenly  source,  yet 
all  distorted,  and  discoloured,  or  obstructed  in  their  progress  by 
the  mediums  through  which  they  pass,  man,  even  when  gifted 
with  the  clearest  and  strongest  vision,  cannot  but  be  to  a  great 
extent  perplexed  and  confused.”  There  is  much  w  isdom  in  the 
scholastic  maxim,  Entia  non  sunt  muliiplioanda  preeter  neces- 
sitateni.  The  judicial  instincts  and  the  rest  are  by  no  means 
beams  of  light,  although  it  is  true  that,  by  their  supposed  con¬ 
vergence,  the  mind  of  man  may  easily  be  to  a  great  extent  per¬ 
plexed  and  confused.  Sir  James  Stephen’s  historical  and  critical 
remarks  elucidate  his  own  theological  position  far  more  clearly 
than  his  elaborate  exposition  of  a  faith  which,  although  it  existed 
in  an  active  and  healthy  understanding,  was  probably  based 
on  other  than  logical  grounds.  The  popularity  of  his  writings  is 
in  some  degree  to  be  explained  by  his  thoroughly  English  combina¬ 
tion  of  honesty  and  common  sense  with  undoubting  religious  con¬ 
victions.  The  sceptical  elementseems  to  haveformednoinconsider- 
able  ingredient  in  his  intellectual  constitution,  but  he  had  believed 
before  he  had  thought,  and  faith,  even  whereit  was  disfigured  by  su¬ 
perstition,  was  always  sacred  from  his  attacks.  For  this  reason  his 
Catholic  biographies  are  unduly  tolerant  of  lies,  and  he  underrates 
the  disadvantage  which  his  modern  Evangelical  heroes  must 
have  incurred  through  their  deficiency  in  learning,  in  mental 
vigour,  in  largeness  of  thought,  and  in  practical  wisdom.  When 
Mabillon  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  “  Holy  Tear  of 
Bethany,”  as  preserved  by  the  Benedictines  of  Yendbme,  he 
might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  arguments  ;  but 
a  falsehood  ingrained  in  the  mind  is  more  corrupting  than  if  it 
were  consciously  uttered  by  the  lips.  Adeceitfulbabbler  may  correct 
the  vice  of  verbal  mendacity,  but  the  wilful  believer  in  monastic 
mythology  has  succeeded  in  effacing  from  his  understanding  and 
conscience  the  sacred  boundaries  which  divide  truth  from  false¬ 
hood.  Sir  James  Stephen  describes,  with  great  ability,  and  not 
without  a  sense  of  humour,  the  monstrous  delusions  which 
mediawal  saints  and  their  followers  imposed  on  themselves  and 
on  the  world  ;  but  he  is  perhaps  too  willing  to  assume  that  con¬ 
summate  virtue  is  compatible  with  the  grossest  intellectual 
obliquity.  Mr.  Carlyle  takes  a  one-sided  view  when  he  describes 
Ignatius  Loyola  as  “a  kind  of  human  pig;”  but  Sir  James 
Stephen  errs  more  widely  in  his  toleration  for  the  founder  of  the 
perverse  and  mischievous  discipline  of  Jesuitism. 

A  similar  bias  may  be  observed  in  his  account  of  one  or  two 
contemporary  saints  of  a  persuasion  which  happily  dispenses  with 
“holy  tears”  and  physical  miracles.  His  recollections  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Simeon  are  vivid,  and  even  comic,  and  he  is  not 
insensible  to  the  numerous  intellectual  imperfections  which  were 
represented  by  a  whimsical  exterior.  “  To  a  casual  acquaintance 
he  must  frequently  have  appeared  like  some  truant  from  the 
green-room,  studying  in  clerical  costume  for  the  part  of  Mercutio, 
and  doing  it  scandalously  ill.  Such  adventurous  attitudes,  such 
a  ceaseless  play  of  the  facial  muscles,  so  seeming  a  consciousness 
of  the  advantages  of  his  figure,  with  so  seeming  an  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  carriage — a  scat  in  the  saddle  so 
triumphant,  badinage  so  ponderous,  stories  so  exquisitely  unbe¬ 
fitting  him  ab  ut  the  pedigree  of  his  horses  or  the  vintages  of  his 
cellar — the  caricaturists  must  have  been  faithless  to  their  calling, 
and  the  undergraduates  false  to  their  nature,  if  pencil,  pen,  and 
tongue  had  not  made  him  their  prey.”  Mr.  Simeon’s  disciples 
admitted  more,  perhaps,  than  they  intended  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  their  master.  “  Here,”  they  said,  “  was  a  man  beset 
by  inveterate  affectations,  by  the  want  of  learning,  by  the 
want  of  social  talents,  by  the  want  of  general  ability  of  any 
kind,  by  the  want  of  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour's,  by  their  want  of  sympathy  in  his  pursuits,  by  the  want 
of  their  good  will,  nay,  by  the  want  of  their  decided  and  hearty 
animosity.  Yet,  thus  unprovided  for  the  contest,  he  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory  which,”  &c.  Affectation  is  a  superficial  and  pardonable  fault, 
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and  happily  the  great  majority  of  mankind  pass  respectable 
lives  without  learning,  general  ability,  or  social  talents ;  but 
ignorance,  dulness,  and  weakness  of  character,  however  tolerable 
in  private  life,  must  be  regarded  as  drawbacks  in  a  theological 
teacher. 

Sir  James  Stephen’s  reverence  for  piety  rendered  him  sin¬ 
gularly  un exacting  in  the  requisites  which  might  be  thought 
indispensable  to  the  prophetic  office.  The  authoritative  decision 
of  doctrinal  and  cxegetical  controversies  scarcely  belongs  to  the 
unlearned,  and  the  spiritual  guidance  of  two  or  three  generations 
of  preachers  might  have  afforded  room  for  the  exercise  of  con¬ 
siderable  ability.  It  is  understood  that  arguments  which  would 
be  ridiculed  in  a  drawing-room  are  good  enough  for  the  pulpit, 
and  preachers  frequently  display  in  ordinary  life  a  regard  for 
truth  and  good  sense  which  could  scarcely  be  anticipated  by  the 
hearers  of  their  sermons.  That  religious  leaders  should  be  the 
weakest  and  worse  instructed  members  of  their  order  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  surprising  discovery,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  subject  for 
congratulation.  Mr.  Simeon  was  an  amiable  gentleman,  blessed 
with  an  unhesitating  belief  in  a  particular  bundle  of  theological 
dogmas.  His  solitary  faculty  consisted  in  a  power  of  communi¬ 
cating  his  impressions  to  minds  which  had  something  in  common 
with  his  own.  If  he  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  doubt, 
and  sufficiently  learned  to  appreciate  his  own  ignorance, 
he  might  not,  perhaps,  have  had  a  single  disciple.  During 
his  long  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  attracted  to  his  school 
the  students  in  whom  religious  impulses  predominated  over 
intellectual  activity.  Scholars,  logicians,  and  masculine  minds 
in  genera],  stood  aloof  from  the  mild  and  bigoted  enthusiasm 
which,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  saving  knowledge,  repu¬ 
diated  all  superfluous  inquiry.  Mr.  Simeon’s  “  victory”  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  triumph  over  camp-followers  and  non-combatants,  and 
his  disciples  have  been  ousted,  even  from  the  direction  of  feminine 
consciences,  since  the  rise  of  a  more  refined  and  ornate  form  of 
sentimental  devotion.  Sir  James  Stephen  excepted  the  Tracta- 
rians  from  the  toleration  which  he  extended  to  almost  every 
other  religious  persuasion.  He  could  forgive  Popish  saints  for 
floating  like  spirit-rapping  mediums  in  the  air,  and  earnest 
Protestants  for  suppressing  in  practice  the  private  judgment 
which  they  noisily  proclaimed ;  but  the  Oxford  movement  of 
twenty  years  ago  alarmed  his  prejudices  and  offended  his  taste. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  a  pet  aversion,  as  well  as  to  a  private 
hobby,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  remarkable  that  Sir  James 
Stephen  should  have  admired  unreflecting  enthusiasm,  than  that 
he  should  have  disliked  ritual  antiquarianism.  His  respect  for 
credulity  probably  arose  from  a  consciousness  of  sceptical  pro¬ 
pensities  which  early  education  had  taught  him  to  regard  with 
suspicion.  His  secular  habits  of  thought,  operating  on  his 
sectarian  associations,  qualified  him  in  many  respects  for  the 
office  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  Incomplete  sympathy  fur¬ 
nishes  no  bad  preparation  for  judicial  impartiality.  In  assent¬ 
ing  to  a  canonization,  Sir  James  Stephen  always  recites  the 
unsuccessful  arguments  of  the  Devil’s  Advocate,  and  the  tem¬ 
perate  worshipper,  while  he  accords  all  proper  veneration  to 
the  new  saint,  has  consequently  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
that  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

The  amount  of  reading  which  is  indicated  by  the  Essays  and 
by  the  Lectures  on  French  History,  seems,  at  first  sight,  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  absorbing  occupations  of  a  permanent  Under¬ 
secretary,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  born  scholars,  the  intervals 
of  busy  life  are  more  favourable  to  effective  study  than  unbroken 
leisure.  There  are  many  spare  hours  in  the  most  active  official 
career,  and  when  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  practised  as  a 
recreation,  the  difficulty  of  concentrating  the  attention  and 
impressing  the  memory  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  point.  Hilde¬ 
brand  and  Luther  must  have  furnished  a  welcome  change  from 
the  preparation  of  Orders  in  Council  about  West  Indian  negroes 
and  Australian  Constitutions,  and  the  tact  and  experience  of  the 
ractised  functionary  may  often  be  traced  in  the  discussion  of 
istorical  questions.  The  accounts  of  the  Catholic  Puritans  of 
the  Port  -Koyal  are  the  most  careful  and  laboured  of  all  Sir  James 
Stephen’s  compositions,  and  to  some  readers  they  are  peculiarly 
acceptable  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  a  subject  which  has 
scarcely  been  noticed  by  any  other  English  writer.  As  usual, 
the  somewhat  excessive  tolerance  of  his  general  judgments  is 
tempered  by  an  acute  perception  in  detail  of  the  defects  which  are 
inseparable  from  superstition  and  asceticism.  It  is  perhaps  desir¬ 
able  that  even  monastic  virtues  should  be  vindicated  from  the 
unqualified  repugnance  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  provoke, 
and  a  genuine  interest  attaches  to  the  last  efforts  of  independent 
thought  within  the  rigid  limits  of  modern  Homan  Catholic  ortho¬ 
doxy.  It  was  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  Port-IIoyalists  and 
Jansenists  that  their  struggles  ended  in  nothing. 

Hecords  of  personal  experience  are  incomparably  more  inte¬ 
resting  than  literary  compilations ;  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Essays  are  the  Memoir  of  Wilberforce  and  the  biogra- 
hical  accounts  of  the  “  Evangelical  Succession”  and  the  “  Clap- 
am  Sect.  1  he  Evangelical  philanthropists  seem  to  have  been 
the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  as  well  as  the  most  virtuous  of 
mankind.  If  Clapham  had  not  been  a  school  of  religion  and 
benevolence,  it  would  have  been  the  most  agreeable  of  clubs. 
Good-tempered  gentlemen  in  easy  circumstances  passed  their 
lives  in  pleasant  conversation  on  the  lawns  or  in  the  dining-rooms 
of  comfortable  villas ;  and,  while  they  were  exempt  from  the 


oppression  of  solitude,  a  common  purpose  relieved  their  intercourse 
from  the  weariness  which  always  attends  the  indolent  enjoyment 
of  society.  With  slaves  to  emancipate,  schools  and  churches  to 
organize, and  Bibles  to  sow  broadcast  on  good  ground  and  on  barren 
rocks,  the  Wilberforces,  the  Smiths,  and  the  Thorntons  made  the 
best  of  this  world  by  the  same  process  which  served  as  the  best 
preparation  for  the  next.  The  leader  of  the  society  was  a 
born  orator,  and  his  benevolence  provided  the  best  subject- 
matter  for  his  speeches.  His  natural  tendency  to  innocent 
dissipation  was  cultivated  by  an  incessant  variety  of  small 
employments,  and  his  positive  religious  convictions  were  un¬ 
disturbed  by  any  shade  of  difference  in  the  circle  which  he 
frequented  and  adorned.  The  pleasant  family  life  of  Clapham  was 
far  more  rational  than  the  useless  mortifications  of  professed 
religious  brotherhoods,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  James 
Stephen’s  affections  should  have  clung  to  the  early  associations 
winch,  nevertheless,  appear  scarcely  to  have  satisfied  his  maturer 
judgment.  The  protest  of  the  Evangelical  sect  against  worldly 
recreation  is  not  heroic  in  the  extent  of  self-denial  which  it  in¬ 
volves.  There  is  as  much  amusement  in  gossiping  about  Bible- 
meetings  as  in  talking  politics — the  excitements  of  Exeter  Hall 
are  secular,  though  they  may  be  harmless,  and  a  religious 
dinner-party  is  a  dinner-party  still. 

The  defect  of  a  society  such  as  that  which  existed  at  Clapham 
consists  not  in  the  repudiation  of  useless  asceticism,  but  in 
the  small  proportion  which  serious  thought  bears  to  sentiment 
and  to  outward  activity.  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay  and  the 
elder  Mr.  Stephen  were  probably  able  men  of  business,  but 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  though  he  had  undoubted  genius,  possessed 
neither  the  power  nor  the  habit  of  reflection,  and  his  associates, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  were  more  remarkable  for  active  zeal 
than  for  logic  or  learning.  Their  benevolent  piety  has  since 
curdled  into  the  Pharisaical  acidity  of  the  Record;  yet  it 
seems  harsh  to  criticise  an  organization  which  effected  so  much 
actual  good,  although  the  narrowness  of  the  theories  with  which 
it  was  connected  has  since  produced  an  inevitable  reaction.  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  description  of  the  Clapham  society  is  in  a  high 
degree  attractive,  and  his  portrait  of  Wilberforce  is  in  some  parts 
peculiarly  felicitous.  The  superiority  of  a  kindly  gentleman  to  a 
monk  or  a  Puritan  fanatic  is  happily  illustrated,  though  “  the 
biographers  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  have  no  romantic  tale  to  tell,  nor 
have  they  been  required  to  exhibit  human  virtue  on  any  gigantic 
or  inimitable  scale.  In  promoting  his  schemes  of  beneficence  Mr. 
Wilberforce  moved  with  the  graceful  freedom  which  seemed  to 
exclude  every  notion  of  effort  or  of  self-denial.  Even  in  his  most 
irksome  works  of  mercy,  the  refined  ease  of  a  gentleman  attended 
him,  for  to  be  turgid  or  ostentatious  was  as  impossible  to  him  as 
to  be  unfeeling.  He  would  render  the  lowliest  offices  of  personal 
kindness  to  his  domestic  servants,  or  to  any  neighbouring  cottager, 
with  the  same  flowing  courtesy  with  which  he  exchanged  the 
amenities  of  society  among  his  equals.  During  many  years  of 
his  life  he  devoted  to  acts  of  munificence  from  a  third  to  a  fourth 
part  of  his  annual  income,  and  the  money  so  freely  given  was 
ever  accompanied  by  some  greeting  so  kindly  or  so  gay  as  to 
soothe  every  painful  sense  of  obligation.”  After  all,  a  husband, 
a  father,  and  a  county  member,  may  be  worth  a  whole  calendar 
of  half- starved,  semi-human  anchorites. 

Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  introduces  the  present  edition  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Biography  with  a  prefatory  notice  of  his  father’s 
character,  which  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  severe  concise¬ 
ness.  As  a  permanent  Under-Secretary,  Sir  James  Stephen  took 
an  important  part  in  the  organization  and  government  of  all  the 
British  Colonies  ;  but,  according  to  his  son,  “  the  understanding 
upon  which  the  permanent  offices  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Crown  are  held  is,  that  those  who  accept  them  shall  give  up  all 
claim  to  personal  reputation  on  the  one  hand,  and  shall  be  shielded 
from  personal  responsibility  on  the  other.”  The  editor  accord¬ 
ingly  disclaims  any  wish  to  demand  posthumous  fame  for  an 
administrator  who,  as  it  were,  occupied  an  anonymous  position. 
“  There  are  men  who  do  not  understand  success  in  life  to  include, 
of  necessity,  any  very  general  or  brilliant  reputation  either 

amongst  their  contemporaries  or  their  successors . It  was 

not  the  least  of  the  many  instances  of  his  prosperity  that 
the  retirement  in  which  the  busiest  part  of  his  life  was 
passed  to  a  great  extent  protected  him,  and  will  no  doubt 
protect  his  memory,  against  unjust  censure  and  ignorant 
praise.”  All  wise  men  will  concur  in  Mr.  Stephen’s  proud 
indifference  to  the  empty  reward  of  notoriety,  and  it  might 
even  be  suggested  that  unjust  censure  and  ignorant  praise 
affect  the  dead  as  little  as  silence  and  oblivion.  It  is  not 
equally  true  that  “  the  public  has  no  concern  with  the  private 
life  anti  personal  character”  of  an  able  public  servant,  who  was 
also  a  successful  writer.  The  table  of  prohibitions  on  account  of 
consanguinity  is  as  applicable  to  biography  as  to  marriage,  for 
the  judgment  of  a  wife  or  a  son  would  be  indecorous  if  it  could 
possibly  be  impartial;  but  a  Memoir  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  by 
some  competent  friend,  would  probably  record  a  life  in  which 
action  and  study  combined  in  harmonious  proportion  to  make  up 
a  grave  and  manly  character.  The  maxims  and  habits  of  his 
official  life  might  he  described  without  any  violation  of  an  official 
seeresy  which,  after  twenty  years,  is  probably  not  extravagantly 
sensitive.  The  biography  of  wise  and  good  men  is  the  most 
instructive  portion  of  literature,  and  the  permanent  Civil  Service 
has  never  yet  contributed  a  specimen  to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 
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DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  * 

WE  lately  expressed  our  satisfaction  with  a  guide-book  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  We  hare  now  to  express  our  dissatis- 
i  faction  with  another  guide-book  of  the  same  series,  devoted  to 
the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  This  volume  bears  upon  its 
cover  a  quotation  from  Lord  Bacon  recommending  the  use  of 
“  some  card  or  hook  describing  the  country”  in  travelling,  and 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  author  or  publisher,  or  both,  con¬ 
sider  that  if  Lord  Bacon,  when  a  junior  barrister,  had  shut  up 
his  chambers  and  started  for  a  vacation  ramble,  he  would  have 
i  chosen  such  a  guide  as  we  have  now  before  us.  But  we  do  not  think 
i1  Lord  Bacon  could  possibly  have  tolerated  the  fine  writing  of  the 
Beverend  Mackenzie  Walcott.  We  doubt  whether  he  would 
have  cared  to  read  that,  at  a  certain  point  on  the  coast  of  Devon 
- — it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  where — “  the  view  is  very  fine, 
j  with  the  waves  ever  chafing  and  booming  under  the  cliff,  in  which 
a  natural  arch  has  been  hollowed  out  by  the  billows  of  the 
eternal  sea.”  We  would,  at  any  rate,  very  much  rather  not  read 
j  this  sort  of  thing  ourselves,  and  we  must  protest  most  strongly 
against  foisting  such  verbiage  into  what  ought  to  be  a  plain  and 
practical  aid  to  the  tourist’s  observation.  We  object  equally  to 
the  sea  being  called  “  dark  blue,”  and  to  “  swelling  lulls,”  “  glassy 
brooklets,”  and  “  laughing  waters,”  and  we  would  suggest  that, 
if  the  author  insists  upon  displaying  “  a  nice  derangement  of 
1  epitaphs,”  he  might  content  himself  by  applying  well-chosen  ad¬ 
jectives  to  the  dinners,  the  liquors,  the  beds,  and  the  charges 
which  he  met  with  at  the  hotels  he  visited.  “  Laughing  water” 
means  nothing,  but  in  the  county  of  Devon  “  sound  pale  ale” 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  tourists  who  cannot  thrive  on  cider. 

This  book  can  only  be  compared  to  the  classical  dictionaries 
used  at  schools  before  Dr.  Smith  arose,  in  which  the  exploits  of 
Achilles,  and  of  Alexander,  and  the  amours  of  the  Olympian  Jove, 
and  of  the  Triumvir  Anthony,  are  narrated  as  if  they  were  all 
equally  matters  of  undoubted  history.  Under  the  head  of 
“  Dawlish”  we  have  what  is  certainly  called  a  “  legend,”  explain¬ 
ing  why  two  rocks  are  named  the  Parson  and  Clerk.  We  cannot 
give  the  story.  It  must  suffice  that,  by  the  devil’s  agency,  a 
wicked  parson  and  his  attendant  clerk  were  turned  into  rocks — 
i,  not  certainly  rocks  to  build  a  church  upon — “  and  when  the  storm- 
wind  blows  the  cry  of  the  imprisoned  spirits  is  heard  quivering 
on  the  gale.”  The  tourist  who  relied  implicitly  on  his  guide-book 
would  just  as  much  expect  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  imprisoned 
spirits  as  to  see  the  wall  of  the  South  Devon  railway.  But 
perhaps  the  author  only  means  to  say  that,  when  the  wind  blows 
you  hear  it  blow — a  phenomenon  which  may  be  observed  in  other 
places  besides  Dawlish.  We  notice  that,  throughout  the  book, 
anything  particularly  silly  is  usually  stated  on  the  authority  of 
the  “old  folks.”  Perhaps  old  fools  might  be  found  to  repeat 
such  trumpery,  but  the  wonder  is  to  find  an  educated  man  to 
listen  to  it.  We  have  three  or  four  pages  about  the  pixies  and 
other  superstitions  which  are  alleged  to  be  peculiar  to  Devon, 
but  nearly  all  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  books  which  amuse  children, 
and  are  generally  called  fairy  tales.  However,  we  had  certainly 
not  heard  before  that  Judge  Jeffreys  is  supposed  to  haunt  a 
ruinous  house  in  the  shape  of  a  black  pig  ;  nor  do  we  care  to  hear 
I  it  now.  The  author  must  know  that  there  is  scarcely  an  old 
house  in  all  the  country  which  has  not  some  such  idle  tale  for 
those  who  choose  to  pick  them  up.  But  here,  at  any  rate,  the 
distinction  between  fact  and  fiction  is  observed.  A  little  farther 
on  occurs  sad  confusion  between  the  two.  “  The  Dart  rises 
under  the  tall  granitic  pillar  of  Cranmere,  beside  a  pool  planted 
by  the  earthquake,  where  the  lost  spirits  wail  at  night.” 
Here  are  three  statements,  in  a  single  sentence,  of  which  the 
first  is  derived  from  observation,  the  second  from  conjecture, 
and  the  third  from  the  author’s  poetical  imagination ;  and 
yet  all  are  propounded  as  equally  valuable  for  the  tourist’s 
guidance.  On  Dartmoor,  the  “old  folks”  say  that  the  snow  is 
printed  with  the  tracks  of  “  a  black  headless  dog.”  The  “  old 
folks”  must  be  wise  in  Devon  if  they  can  tell  by  a  dog’s  tracks 
that  he  has  no  head.  We  are  also  informed — whether  on  the 
authority  of  the  “  old  folks”  or  of  the  writer,  is  not  quite  clear — 
that,  “  when  the  storm-winds  are  loosed  on  Dartmoor,  sweeps 
down  a  ghastly  chase — the  wild  huntsman,”  &c.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  the  “  old  folks”  do  not  talk  about  “  storm-winds 
and  we  suspect  that  all  this  means  only  that  Dartmoor  is  a  gusty 
place.  There  is  much  parade  in  the  book  of  description  of 
peculiar  customs,  some  of  which  appear  to  us  not  to  differ  from 
very  common  ones.  Thus,  at  a  place  in  Cornwall,  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  the  children  go  about  asking  for  a  “  colperra.”  We 
should  recommend  any  tourist,  who  travels  so  early  in  the  year, 
to  try  whether  he  cannot  get  rid  of  their  importunity  by  offering 
what  is  called,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  a  “  copper.”  But  still 
there  are  strange  usages.  Thus,  at  Plymouth,  the  troops  march 
“  to  the  rattle  of  the  brass  drums,  and  the  blare  of  martial  music” 
—-or  it  may  be  that  here  the  author  applies  his  epithet  to  what 
appears  to  the  prosaic  reader  to  be  the  wrong  substantive,  falling 
for  the  moment  into  an  yEschylean  choric  style  not  often  used  in 
Guide-books. 

This  author  jumbles  up  his  own  conceits  and  those  of  writers 
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with  whom  he  has  a  sympathy,  and  adds  to  the  whole  a  local 
colouring  which  renders  it  impossible  to  say  whether  he  means 
to  be  understood  as  giving  us  truth  or  fable.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  at  Harewood  House  Mason  laid  the  scene  of  his  E/frida, 
and  then  of  course  we  get  the  story  ;  but  whether  Mr.  Walcott 
really  believes,  and  wishes  his  readers  also  to  believe,  that  any  such 
events  occurred  at  the  place  w  hich  he  happens  to  have  reached 
in  his  guide-book,  we  cannot  tell.  As  a  sample  of  the  silliness — • 
for  we  can  use  no  milder  term — which  marks  the  book,  we  will 
quote  the  conclusion  of  this  tale  of  E/frida : — “  At  nightfall, 
under  the  trees  of  Wilverley,  lay  Ethelwold,  with  an  arrow  in 
his  heart ;  and  on  the  brow  of  his  treacherous  widow  King 
Edgar  set  the  crown — a  ceremonial  which,  as  Mr.  Bray  prettily 
imagined,  gave  name  to  Crown-dale.”  Mr.  Bray’s  writings, 
which  contain  this  pretty  imagination,  we  have  not  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  called  upon  to  review.  The  notion  that  King 
Edgar,  when  he  went  out  shooting,  happened  to  take  with 
him  a  crown  so  a3  to  put  it  upon  the  head  of  the  lady 
for  whom  he  obtained  a  summary  divorce,  belongs  to  an 
order  of  thought  much  more  congenial  to  Mr.  Bray  and  Mr. 
Walcott  than  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Bray’s  conjecture  appears  to  U3 
to  be  an  example  of  the  most  foolish  style  in  which  a  guide-book 
can  be  composed.  Mr.  Walcott  no  doubt  thinks  that  he  himself 
has  “  prettily  imagined”  many  things,  and  also  has  prettily  said 
many.  But,  if  he  is  to  compose  another  guide-book  of  this 
series,  we  do  hope  he  will  be  sent  inland.  The  sea  is,  perhaps, 
more  provocative  of  nonsense  than  any  other  topic,  he  could  take 
in  hand ;  and  really  his  book  has  produced  on  us  very  much  the 
feeling  which  causes  steam-boat  passengers  to  request  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  steward.  Here  is  a  passage  which,  no  doubt,  the 
writer  thought  very  fine.  There  is  a  river  with  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  which  forces  back  the  water.  Periodically  the  bar  is 
cut  through  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  “  The  meeting  of 
the  waters  is  described  as  grand  and  impressive,  when  the  land- 
flood,  with  an  impetuous  torrent,  beats  back  the  waves,  swelling 
and  roaring,  with  deep  troughs  and  eddies,  as  it  sweeps  on  like  a 
charge  of  horse.”  Waves  have  been  compared  to  troops,  and 
troops  to  waves  a  thousand  times  : — 

Then  from  the  charge  they  drew, 

As  mountain -waves  from  wasted  lands 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 

Such  lines  as  these  are  very  well  in  their  own  place,  which  is  not 
a  page  of  a  small  guide-book.  Even  of  them  we  may  observe 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  ocean  “blue”  in  obedience  to  the 
exigency  of  rhyme,  while  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered  for  Mr. 
Walcott.  We  have  before  complained  of  his  calling  the  sea 
“eternal,”  although  we  admit  that  he  may  plead  a  precedent  in 
the  Transatlantic  phrase,  “  eternal  smash.”  He  must  use  this 
adjective,  we  think,  in  the  sense  of  very  long,  or  large,  and  not 
in  its  proper  sense  ;  because  in  another  place  he  falls  into  a  fine 
frenzy,  and  promises  a  be  tter  land,  “  where  there  shall  be  no 
sea.”  Perhaps,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  grog,  a  sailor  would 
consider  such  a  description  of  Heaven  very  alluring.  This  writer 
is  copious  in  religious  and  moral  lessons,  and  our  only  objections 
to  them  are,  first,  that  they  have  no  business  in  a  guide-book ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  reverend  author  deals  with  many  silly 
superstitions  as  if  he  believed  in  them  himself.  A  vessel  laden 
with  a  peal  of  bells  for  Forrabury  Church  had  on  board  a  pious 
pilot  and  a  blasphemous  captain.  The  vessel  was  lost.  The 
pilot,  of  course,  saved.  “Still,  beneath  the  water,  before 
the  storm,  are  heard  the  bells  tolling  solemnly ;  and  from  Tin- 
tagal  steeple  the  warning  still  sounds — 

Come  to  thy  God  in  time.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  listener  may  fancy  these  words  in  the 
chimes  of  Tintagal,  but  impossible,  we  should  think,  that  he 
could  fancy  hells  tolling  in  the  sea.  But,  taking  Mr.  Walcott 
literally,  both  these  statements  which  he  makes  are  as  true  as  that 
there  is  a  rock  at  the  Land’s  End. 

The  utmost  praise  we  can  bestow  upon  this  book  is  that  another 
book  more  silly  has  been  written  about  some  of  the  same  localities. 
If  Mr.  Walcott  wants  to  study  under  a  master,  or  rather  mistress, 
in  the  art  of  composing  feeble  nonsense,  let  him  buy  a  book  called 
Sea-Side  Pleasures,  w  inch  contains  more  of  that  article  in  less 
space  than  his  own.  There  is  a  passage  in  this  last-named  book 
about  “the  wild  donkey”  which  belonged  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Lynton,  which  may  show  Mr.  Walcott  that  other  col¬ 
lectors  of  puerilities  have  been  in  some  places  more  industrious 
than  he.  But  we  admit  that  Mr.  Walcott  is  good  at  the  Valley 
of  Bocks,  where  “  the  only  sound  is  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
scream  of  the  carrion-bird.”  We  did  happen  ourselves  to  hear 
also  at  that  romantic  spot  the  sound  of  the  drawing  of 
corks ;  but  then  we  were  not  meditating  a  guide-book,  nor 
were  our  minds  properly  attuned  to  the  highest  of  “  sea¬ 
side  pleasures,”  one  of  which  appears  to  be  washing 
down  sandwiches  with  cold  water.  We  had  our  doubts 
as  to  the  sex  of  the  author  of  the  little  book  which  bears  the  title  of 
Sea- Side  P  leasures, unt\\  we  came  to  the  following  scrap  of  dialogue 
between  the  guide  and  the  visitors  : — “  Would  you  please  to  like  a 
little  water  after  your  sandwiches,  ladies  and  gentlemen  P  Thank 
you,  it  is  just  what  we  should  be  glad  of.”  This  water  is,  or  was, 
kept  in  jars  for  visitors,  whether  warranted  “  old  in  bottle  ”  does 
not  appear.  But,  in  the  next  page,  the  author  says  very  candidly, 
“We  thought  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  of  the 
six  water-pots  which  were  the  occasion  of  our  Lord’s  first 
miracle.”  Certainly,  if  on  a  hot  day  in  the  Valley  of  Bocks,  we 
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had  been  so  rash  as  to  eat  sandwiches — say  of  very  salt  ham  - 
and  there  were  no  liquor  near  but  fine  old  water,  we  should 
think  with  regret  that  that  miracle  could  only  be  approximately 
imitated  by  the  infusion  of  a  little  pure  cognac.  But  whether 
it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  to  pub¬ 
lish  accounts  of  wild  donkeys,  and  of  good  old  men  who  bottle 
water  and  will  not  act  as  guides  on  Sunday,  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  the  reader  is  called  upon  “to  exclaim,  with 
Elizabeth  Smith,  ‘ahappy  day  like  this  is  worth  enjoying.’  It  seems 
to  tune  the  soul  for  heaven.”  We  made  ourselves  no  such  exclama¬ 
tion,  but  one  springing  from  a  less  contented  frame  of  mind.  Still, 
we  hope  that  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 'will  publish  another 
little  book,  in  which  they  will  tell  us  something  about  Elizabeth 
Smith,  and  whether,  on  the  happy  day  u  hen  she  made  a  pic-nic  to 
the  Valley  of  Rocks,  she  had  for  luncheon  sandwiches  and  sound 
old  water.  But,  seriously,  it  is  a  great  affliction  that  almost 
every  author  of  a  guide-book  wanders  at  pleasure  into  religion 
and  morals,  and  history  and  fiction,  besides  quoting  poetry  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  writing,  still  more  abundantly,  what  is  meant  for 
most  poetical  prose.  Mr.  Walcott’s  guide-book  is  written  upon 
the  model  of  a  rambling  rhyme  in  one  of  Scott’s  novels : — 

Oh !  in  Skipton-in-Cravcn 
Is  never  a  haven, 

But  many  a  clay  foul  weather  ; 

And  he  that  would  say 
A  pretty  girl  nay, 

I  wish  for  his  cravat  a  tether. 

The  only  difference  is,  that  that  was  vigorous  and  this  is  namby- 
pamby  writing. 


MEMOIRS  OF  BISHOP  HURD  * 

APPILY  it  is  not  for  us  to  form  an  opinion  whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  exhume,  so  to  say,  the  memory  of  this 
almost  forgotten  prelate.  But,  as  the  task  has  been  undertaken 
and  accomplished,  we  may  well  criticise  the  method  of  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Kilvert,  who  has  had  a  labour  of  love,  it  would  3eem, 
in  compiling  this  memoir  of  a  distinguished  connexion  of  his 
family,  has  done  his  part  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  We 
give  him  the  highest  credit  for  his  taste  and  general  good  sense 
in  the  selection  and  annotation  of  Bishop  Hurd’s  letters  and 
remains.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  the  subject  of  his  biography 
does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity,  and  that  neither  the 
deeds  nor  the  words  of  Bishop  Hurd  are  likely  to  be  very  in¬ 
structive,  or  even  interesting,  to  the  present  generation. 

The  first  thought  that  strikes  us  on  perusing  the  Memoirs  of 
this  Bishop — and  it  is  the  same  with  most  biographies  of  church¬ 
men  of  the  last  century— is  the  great  contrast  between  the 
average  education  and  intellectual  ability  of  the  clergy  in  those 
days  and  iu  our  own.  At  that  time  the  learned  clergy  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  minority,  and  almost  any  man  of  considerable 
reading  or  attainments  was  pretty  sure  of  professional  distinc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  rarest  thing,  for  example,  to  find  an  eighteenth- 
century  prelate  corresponding  familiarly  and  on  terms  of  equality 
with  any  of  his  brethren  who  are  not  dignitaries  or  on  the  high  road 
to  preferment.  The  impression  left  upon  our  mind  is,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  large  and  contented  body  of  “  inferior  clergy,” 
wbo  neither  expected,  nor  perhaps  deserved,  promotion ;  while 
the  comparatively  few  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
Universities,  or  in  any  branch  of  literature,  were  seldom  without 
their  full  share  of  the  prizes  of  the  Church.  Of  course,  then,  as 
now,  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  disposal  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  patronage  ;  but  still  the  competition  was  not  severe,  and 
merit,  in  the  long  run,  seems  to  have  been  generally  rewarded. 
But  this  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  the  case  now.  On  the  one 
band,  an  extraordinary  impulse  has  been  given  to  theological 
learning,  and  on  the  other,  in  an  equal  ratio,  the  dignities  and  well- 
endowed  posts  of  honour  have  been  reduced  or  wholly  abolished. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  numbers  of  well-educated  men, 
who  would  do  honour  to  the  highest  ranks  of  their  profession, 
are  now  to  be  found  not  only  among  the  undistinguished,  but 
even  among  the  unbeneficed  clergy.  The  evil,  however,  is 
correcting  itself;  and  the  most  far-seeing  observers,  as  has 
often  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  are  beginning  to  lament 
the  intellectual  and  social  deterioration  of  the  present  candidates 
for  ordination.  In  another  generation  or  two,  perhaps,  when 
the  bulk  of  the  English  clergy  are  again  ill-bred  and  ill-taught, 
the  possession  of  any  superior  qualifications  for  high  office  will 
command  its  reward.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  curious  to  bo  re¬ 
minded  of  a  past  state  of  things  when  an  unbeneficed  clergyman 
was  compassionately  called  “poor  Mr.  So-and-so,”  and  when,  in 
return  for  a  long  course  of  snubbing,  he  was  expected  to  be 
transported  with  joy  and  gratitude  at  receiving  some  incon¬ 
siderable  living.  This,  for  instance,  was  the  experience  of  Bishop 
Hurd’s  unfortunate  curate,  one  Mr.  Ball.  And  when  the  genial 
Warburton,  led  away  by  bis  exuberant  spirits,  behaved  with 
ordinary  civility  to  one  of  the  inferior  clergy,  the  fact  was 
solemnly  chronicled.  Thus  we  read,  in  a  quotation  given  from 
Air.  Cradock’s  Reminiscences,  when  a  charity  sermon  was  to  be 
preached  by  Bishop  Warburton  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  how  aflable  he  was  in  the  vestry.  “  He  was  beyond 
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measure  condescending  and  courteous,  and  even  graciously  banded 
some  biscuits  and  wine  on  a  salver  to  the  curate  who  was  to  read 
the  prayers  !” 

Bishop  Hurd,  who  is  best  remembered  by  classical  students 
for  his  criticisms  on  Horace,  and  by  theologians  for  his  Warbur- 
tonian  Lectures  on  Prophecy,  was  a  self-made  man.  He  was 
born  at  Penkridge,  in  Staffordshire,  in  January  1719-20,  being 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer.  After  being  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Brewood,  he  was  sent  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bride,  as  a  sizar,  in  1733.  His  B.A.  degree  was  conferred  in 
1 738-9,  when  lie  was  only  just  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  he  was 
soon  elected  to  a  Fellowship  of  his  College.  Ten  years  later,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Warburton,  whose  firm  friend  he  re¬ 
mained  through  life,  and  whose  panegyrist  and  biographer  he 
subsequently  became.  Ho  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  in 
temper  and  character.  For  Warburton  was  as  impetuous,  and 
hearty,  and  demonstrative  as  Hurd  was  cold,  calculating,  and 
pedantic.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  dissimilarity  of  disposition 
was  no  bar  to  their  friendship.  Dr.  Balguy,  who  afterwards 
declined  the  see  of  Gloucester,  was  another  of  Hurd’s  intimate 
friends  from  his  Cambridge  days  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is 
from  Hurd’s  correspondence  with  this  excellent  scholar  that 
Mr.  Kilvert  makes  his  most  interesting  extracts.  Thus,  in  1750, 
we  have  him  describing  a  London  dinner-party  at  the  house  of 
Air.  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  “  where,”  he  says,  “  I  met  Mr. 
Fielding — a  poor,  emaciated,  worn-out  rake,  whose  gout  and 
infirmities  have  got  the  better  even  of  his  buffoonery.” 

This  somewhat  ill-natured  criticism  is,  as  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  remark  hereafter,  rather  characteristic  of  its  author. 
Hurd’s  temper  was  never  very  good,  and  his  manner  was  proud 
and  forbidding.  His  present  biographer  acknowledges  that  he 
lost  his  temper  and  his  discretion  in  his  controversies  with  Jortin 
and  Leland,  which  he  undertook  in  behalf  of  his  friend  and 
patron  Warburton.  Horace  Walpole  had  a  hearty  contempt  for 
him,  and  represents  him  as  a  very  unpopular  man ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  him — with  reference  to  his  cautious  deliberation 
— “  Sir,  he’s  a  word-picker.”  To  which  some  one  replied,  as 
Cradock  tells  tis,  “Yes,  Dr.  Johuson,  he  always  appears  to  me 
to  be  so  very  precise,  that  I  term  him  an  old  maid  in  breeches.” 
The  same  auecdotist  tells  the  following  story  of  the  Bishop 
when  near  the  close  of  his  life  : — 

Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,  Hurd,  as  a  country  divine,  carried  the  loftiest 
carriage,  Uo  person  at  times  in  highest  life  looked  with  more  disdain  on 
little  folks  below,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  on  unlearned  folks.  When 
Mr.  Mainwaving  paid  his  last  visit  to  Hr.  Hurd,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
it  was  his  public  day.  His  Lordship,  always  rather  irritable,  was  now 
become  considerably  captious  and  peevish,  and,  Mr.  Mainwaring  at  dinner 
giving  some  account  of  the  French  emigrants  he  had  seen  in  passing  through 
Worcester,  his  Lordship  suddenly  exclaimed,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
“  Have  I  lived  to  hear  the  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of  Cambridge  call  it 
emigrant  ?”  The  company  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  the  Professor 
only  coolly  replied,  “  My  Lord,  I  am  certainly  aware  that  the  i  in  the  Latin 

of  emigro  is  long,  but  modern  usage - “Hay,  Sir,  if  you  come  to 

modern  usage,  I  can  certainly  say  no  more.”  Mr.  Mainwaring,  considering 
his  Lordship’s  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  said  no  more. 

But  to  resume  our  sketch  of  Hurd’s  life.  In  1756,  we  find 
him  taking  sea-bathing  at  “  Brigbthelmstone and  later  in  the 
year  accepting  the  college  living  of  Thureaston,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire.  Here  he  lived  for  a  time  in  great  retirement,  having  little 
or  no  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  “  Considering  his  lite¬ 
rary  and  studious  turn,”  says  Air.  Kilvert,  “and  the  general 
tone  of  country  and  clerical  society  a  century  ago,  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.”  But  be  was  visited  by  liis  University  friends, 
and  among  them  by  Alason,  wbo  helped  to  lay  out  his  garden 
and  plant  his  roses,  “boasting  that  he  knew  exactly  where  every 
rose  ought  to  be  planted.”  Here,  too,  we  are  told,  Hurd 
drank  Twining’s  Hyson,  at  seventeen  shillings  a  pound,  finding 
that  that  tea  never  affected  his  nerves.  At  last  Warburton 
paid  him  a  week’s  visit,  and  finding  the  place  dull,  insisted  that 
His  host  should  call  with  him  upon  his  neighbours,  and  ask  some 
of  them  to  dinner.  But  be  never  repeated  the  experiment.  In 
1763  be  was  elected  Preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  two  years 
later  Bisliop  Warburton  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester. 
His  promotion  was  now  rapid.  George  III.  so  admired  his 
Moral  and  Political  Dialogues  that  he  made  him  Bishop  of  Lich¬ 
field  and  Coventry  in  1774;  and  in  1776,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Alarkham,  he  appointed  him  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  A’ork.  Hurd  writes  in  that  year  to  his 
friend  Balguy — “  The  young  Princes  (I  do  not  say  it  for  form’s 
sake,  and  in  the  way  of  compliment)  are  extremely  promising.” 
His  letters,  however,  often  speak  of  this  preceptorship  as  a  rather 
hard  bondage.  In  1781  our  Bishop  was  translated  to  the  richer 
diocese  of  Worcester,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1808, 
having  had  the  courage  to  say  nolo  archicpiscopari  when  offered 
the  primatial  see  of  Canterbury,  on  the  death  of  Cornwallis,  in 
1783.  At  Hartlebury  Castle,  the  episcopal  residence  of  AVor- 
cester.  Bishop  Hurd  built  a  library  of  large  dimensions,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Bisliop  Warburton’s  books,  which  he  left  as 
liis  legacy  to  the  see ;  and  there  he  died,  aged  eighty-nine,  in 
1808. 

Aladame  D'Arblay’s  Diary  in  several  places  notices  Hurd’s 
formal  annual  visits  to  Windsor.  Aliss  Burney  admired  his 
manners,  conversation,  and  preaching  extremely.  “  Piety  and 
goodness,”  she  says,  “are  so  marked  on  his  countenance,  which 
is  truly  a  fine  one,  that  he  has  been  named,  and  very  justly, 
‘  The  Beauty  of  Holiness.’  Indeed,  in  face,  manner,  demeanour, 

;  and  conversation,  he  seems  precisely  what  a  Bishop  should  be, 
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and  what  would  make  a  looker-on,  were  he  not  a  Bishop,  and  a 
see  vacant,  call  out,  ‘  Take  Dr.  Hurd !  that  is  the  man.’  ” 

Mr.  Kilvert  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester’s  memory  in  his  dealings  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
politics.  In  these  respects  we  require  more  facts  and  more 
copious  illustrations  of  his  letters.  Hurd  seems  to  have  been  a 
Whig  in  early  life,  but  to  have  changed  his  opinions  towards  its 
close.  This  was  accounted  for  by  his  enemies  by  his  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Court.  The  discussions  about  subscription  and  the 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  time,  referred  to  in  some  of  his  I 
letters,  are  now  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader  without  a  key.  i 
We  find  the  Bishop,  in  an  epistolary  argument  with  Dr.  Balguy, 
in  1787,  taking  an  extreme  view  of  the  duty  of  a  civil  ruler  with  } 
respect  to  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  His  correspondent,  on  the  I 
other  hand,  held  far  more  enlightened  views  on  the  matter.  In  j 
particular  he  objects  to  what  he  considers  “  a  new  mode  of  op¬ 
pression  in  Bengal,”  namely,  the  “  compelling  the  poor  Indians  to  ! 
maintain  a  Christian  priesthood.”  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  cold  reserve  of  Bishop  Hurd’s  temper.  His  biographer  makes  ' 
the  best  of  it  by  comparing  it  with  the  fastidiousness  and  over¬ 
refinement  which  characterized  Gray,  and  Mason,  and  others  of 
the  Bishop’s  Cambridge  contemporaries  and  friends.  He  does  j 
not  deny,  however,  that  he  was  supercilious  and  bitter  in  con-  j 
troversy.  In  fact,  Hurd’s  letters  are  often  only  relieved  from  | 
dulness  by  the  sharpness  of  his  remarks  upon  his  opponents,  and 
his  plainspoken  criticisms  on  the  contemporary  literature  of  his 
day.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  Bishop  Hayter,  then  of 
Norwich,  he  says: — “The  oily  smoothness  of  this  prelate  ran 
over  upon  me  in  all  manner  of  civilities,”  and  afterwards  he 
talks  of  his  “  intrigues”  with  great  contempt.  Horace  Walpole’s 
Castle  of  Otranto  is  “  an  absurd  composition,”  and  its  preface 
“  most  miserable.”  Priestley  is  “  a  wretched  coxcomb,  and  of  a 
violent  spirit;”  and  afterwards  he  speaks  of  that  philosopher’s 
“  nonsense,”  “  impertinence,”  and  “  folly.”  His  learned  audience 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  are  plainly  called  “  demi-pagans  ”  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  Poor  Bishop  Butler  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of  Hereford, 
is  “  a  prostitute  man while  Bishop  Shipley  of  St.  Asaph  is  a  j 
still  greater  object  of  dislike.  “  In  good  truth,”  he  says,  with  i 
these  significant  italics,  “this  good  man  is  a  very  coxcomb.”  On  i 
the  whole,  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  his  episcopal  brethren. 

“  These  good  prelates,”  he  says  of  two  of  them,  “are  as  civil  to 
me  as  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  them  any  service.”  David 
Hume  is  called,  naturally  enough,  “  that  enemy  of  all  godliness.” 
Hurd  declined  to  read  Paley ’s  Moral  Philosophy  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  1785,  with  the  remark,  “It  is  not  for  any  man  at  this 
time  of  day  to  compose  a  system  of  morals.”  “  As  to  Gibbon,” 
he  says,  writing  to  Balguy  in  1788,  “  I  have  read  a  part  of  his 
third  volume.  Though  a  writer  of  sense,  parts,  and  industry,  I 
read  him  with  little  pleasure.  His  loaded  and  luxuriant  style  is 
disgusting  to  the  last  degree ;  and  his  work  is  polluted  every¬ 
where  by  the  most  immoral  as  well  as  irreligious  insinuations.” 
We  doubt  whether  some  of  these  and  the  like  extracts  should  : 
not  have  been  suppressed  by  the  editor.  Men  may  often  write 
in  unguarded  terms  about  their  contemporaries,  in  familiar 
correspondence,  what  they  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world.  Hurd  was  certainly  not  a  very  amiable 
man,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think,  in  spite  of  his  snarls,  I 
that  he  was  bad-hearted.  If  not  popular  generally,  at  least 
he  made  and  kept  some  very  warm  friends.  He  never 
married,  and  would  seem,  indeed,  from  several  hints,  to 
have  been  a  misogynist.  Yet  he  was  not  rude  or  over¬ 
bearing  ;  for,  as  it  is  upon  record,  the  old  King  “  spoke 
of  him  as  the  most  naturally  polite  man  he  had  ever  known.” 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  he  had  the  peculiarly  academic  fault 
of  “donnishness.”  Thus  he  governed  his  diocese  with  great  j 
preciseness,  even  reviving  the  old  Latin  formula)  for  episcopal 
rescripts.  And  to  the  last,  although  Hartlebury  Castle  was  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  parish  church,  he  would  attend 
service  in  state,  going  in  his  coach  with  his  servants  in  their 
dress  liveries.  Mr.  Ivilvert,  we  may  observe,  sums  up  his  cha¬ 
racter  with  much  felicity  of  expression,  though,  as  we  think, 
with  too  favourable  a  bias,  in  an  inscription,  in  lapidary  Latin, 

“  in  the  Bishop’s  own  favourite  manner,”  appended  to  his 
Memoirs.  Finally,  he  adds  a  number  of  extracts,  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  from  Hurd’s  Commonplace  Book,  letters,  and 
published  works,  including  a  selection  of  characters  of  historical 
personages.  The  result  is  a  volume  which,  if  not  of  any  special 
interest,  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  biographical  shelf  of  a 
library,  and  will  often  be  referred  to  with  profit  by  the  student 
of  the  literature  and  Church  politics  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century. 


ITALY  IN  TRANSITION* 

A  BOOK  giving  an  account  of  Italy  in  the  spring  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  is  sure  to  possess  some  interest,  and  yet  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  interesting.  We  feel  too  genuine  a  sympathy 
with  Italian  liberty  not  to  find  pleasure  in  refreshing  our  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  ardour  with  which  the  Kingdom  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  welcomed  by  his  new  subjects ;  but  we  knew  it 
all  before  we  began  to  read.  Mr.  Arthur  describes,  with  feeling 
and  enthusiasm,  such  scenes  as  the  King’s  entry  into  Florence  ; 
but  the  correspondents  of  the  daily  papers  gave  as  good,  or  better 

*  Italy  in  Transition.  By  William  Arthur,  A.M.  Loudon:  Hamilton, 
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descriptions  half  a  year  ago.  Some  slight  pieces  of  information 
in  the  political  world  he  has  to  give  us,  but  they  are  necessarily 
slight.  He  conversed  with  many  persons  of  every  rank  and  in 
every  city,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  remark  was  general  that  the 
Emperor  had  paid  himself  with  Savoy,  and  that  the  Italians  now 
knew  that  England  was  their  real  friend.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  remarks  were  common  and  that  the  speakers 
were  sincere.  As,  according  to  our  views,  this  is  the  exact  truth, 
and  that  Savoy  was  the  acquittal  of  a  debt,  and  that  Italy  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  thank  England  for  being  left  alone,  is  only 
a  simpde  statement  of  facts,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  truth 
should  have  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  people  principally 
concerned  with  it.  But  observations  of  this  sort,  however  sin¬ 
cerely  spoken,  seldom  convey  all  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker 
when  it  is  to  a  foreigner  that  they  are  addressed.  The  Italians 
wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Englishmen,  and  they  naturally 
present  the  side  of  their  politics  that  an  Englishman  would  like 
best  to  see.  In  the  same  way,  any  one  who  has  travelled  in 
the  Savoy  Alps  this  year  knows  that,  when  they  speak  to  an 
Englishman,  the  inhabitants  always  say  they  were  compelled 
to  vote  for  annexation.  Either  they  feel  ashamed  of  the 
vote,  or  they  think  it  will  please  the  English  to  learn  that  shame 
is  felt.  But  who  can  be  sure  that  to  a  French  traveller  the  same 
vote  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  gain  Savoy  ever  had 
thrown  in  her  way  P  It  is  beyond  measure  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  in  the  superficial  talk  of  foreigners,  that  which  is 
accommodated  to  persons,  time,  and  place,  and  that  which  ex¬ 
presses  their  real  opinions,  and  will  be  followed  up  in  action.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  higher  class  of  Italian  newspapers,  the 
way  in  which  France  is  regarded  is  different  from  that  which 
was  exhibited  in  conversation  to  Mr.  Arthur.  Italy  cannot  at 
present  act  or  feel  independently  of  France,  and  the  same  men 
who  spoke  to  the  English  traveller  as  if  England  were  the  surest 
support  of  Italy,  would,  with  perfect  honesty,  and  with  an  un¬ 
doubted  persuasion  of  their  own  consistency,  echo  the  opinion  of 
the  newspaper  that  laid  down  as  a  guiding  principle  in  politics, 
that  the  real  practical  security  against  the  intervention  of  Austria 
lay  in  the  supposed  determination  of  France  to  repel  interven¬ 
tion  by  force  of  arms. 

Mr.  Arthur  lias  also  a  few  curious  facts  to  communicate  as  to 
the  Papal  Government.  He  quotes  many  documents  and  narrates 
many  stories  to  show  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  Pope’s  rule, 
but  this  is  only  going  over  old  ground.  If  evidence  can  prove 
anything  in  the  world,  ample  evidence  has  proved  that  a  greater 
outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  morality,  a  more  blighting, 
weak,  wicked,  dishonest,  and  inhuman,  mockerv  of  Government 
never  disgraced  the  earth  than  that  sovereignty  10  maintain 
which  the  leader  of  its  mercenaries  has  issued  an  order  to 
plunder  every  town  that  revolts.  It  is  much  newer  to  find 
documents  showing  how  the  Austrians,  while  in  possession  of  the 
Legations,  behaved  to  the  Power  they  had  come  to  protect.  They 
could  scarcely  have  been  outdone  by  a  band  of  revolutionary 
heretics  in  the  contempt  they  manifested  for  the  Pope  and 
his  deputies.  They  would  not  tolerate  the  slightest  attempt 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Government  to  exercise  an  independent 
authority.  The  Austrian  commandant  assumed  the  title  of 
Civil  and  Military  Governor ;  and,  when  an  ecclesiastical 
correspondent  ventured  to  ignore  this  title,  he  received  a 
sharp  rebuke,  and  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  an  Austrian 
layman  could  make  himself  Civil  Governor  of  a  part  of  the 
Pope’s  territory  without  troubling  himself  to  get  permission  from 
any  one.  An  officer  in  the  Pontifical  army  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Austrians,  but  no  explanations  were  ever 
vouchsafed  to  the  clerical  authorities,  wdio  contented  themselves 
with  writing  letters  to  each  other  wondering  what  could  be  the 
matter.  The  Austrians  laughed  openly  at  the  holy  men  they  so 
kindly  protected.  The  farmers  of  Imola,  for  example,  having 
had  their  arms  taken  away,  were  robbed  with  impunity  by 
brigands.  The  cardinal  having  the  ecclesiastical  charge  of  the 
district  complained,  on  which  the  Austrian  general  replied  that 
the  responsibility  rested  with  the  clergy,  who,  by  their  utter 
neglect  of  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  people,  had 
encouraged  vice  and  crime  to  flourish.  The  exemption  of  such 
great  people  as  Austrian  soldiers  from  all  petty  religious  restric¬ 
tions  was  also  asserted  with  the  utmost  calmness.  In  Lent,  all 
theatres  are  closed  throughout  the  Pontifical  States  as  a  matter 
of  course.  This  was  all  very  well  for  the  poor  devils  of  Eomans, 
but  Austrians  require  amusement,  and  the  general  ordered  the 
theatre  of  Bologna  to  be  kept  open,  and  he  was  obeyed,  in  spite 
of  the  feeble  opposition  of  the  Papal  Government.  He  even 
went  a  step  further.  He  made  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  pay 
for  medical  attendance  on  the  prostitutes  visited  by  the  soldiery. 
The  ecclesiastics,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  kicked  hard  at  this  ; 
but  he  insisted,  and  they  gave  in.  Before  all  things  it  was 
necessary  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  should 
be  maintained,  and  for  ten  years  it  was  maintained  in  this  way 
and  at  this  price. 

Politics,  however,  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  Mr.  Arthur’s 
volume.  He  is  a  Protestant,  a  Protestant  of  a  kind  that  makes 
itself  felt  when  he  tells  us  that  he  sometimes  could  hardly  believe 
but  that  he  was  at  home  again  at  Notting-hill,  with  a  volume  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy  before  him.  He  was  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  In  every  diligence,  railway,  square,  street, 
room,  and  corner,  he  explained  to  all  who  listened  to  him,  that 
Home  was  a  delusion,  and  that  Protestantism  was  the  only  true 
and  pure  faith.  He  now  repeats  in  his  book,  and  sets  out  in  full. 
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all  his  arguments  and  assertions.  Why  he  does  this  is  not 
evident.  It  can  do  English  readers  no  good  to  have  repetitions 
of  the  ordinary  English  doctrine  ;  and  we  should  adopt  the  natural 
supposition  that  Mr.  Arthur  was  writing  to  please  some  religious 
society  or  clique,  and  to  show  that  he  had  done  properly  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  him,  were  it  not  that  his  tone  in  many 
matters  is  considerably  superior  to  that  of  the  common  preacher 
living  by  his  Protestantism.  He  seems  to  have  constantly  avowed 
his  belief  that  many  priests  were,  as  individuals,  excellent  people; 
and  he  has  at  least  gained  all  the  width  of  mind  that  is  to  be 
gained  by  travelling;  for  he  has  been  to  more  places  than  most 
men  ;  and  he  cannot  see  a  peak  of  the  Alps  or  Apennines  without 
telling  us  that  it  is  like  or  unlike  some  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
or  India,  or  the  United  States.  Hardly  a  better  notion  of  the 
writer  could  be  given  in  a  few  words,  than  by  saying  that  he  has 
travelled  widely,  and  lugs  in  references  to  his  travels  on  every 
possible  occasion.  An  inferior  man  would  probably  not  have 
seen  so  much.  A  superior  man  would  not  have  been  so  anxious 
to  let  others  know  how  much  he  had  seen.  Mr.  Arthur  is  by 
no  means  a  superior  man,  but  he  is  above  the  usual  run  of  Pro¬ 
testant  enthusiasts  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  could  but  find  out  how 
he  was  received  in  Italy,  it  would  throw  some  light  on  the  state 
of  religious  opinion  there.  It  is  only  justice  to  him  to  observe, 
that  he  is  not  inclined  to  overrate  the  effect  he  personally  pro¬ 
duced  or  the  probability  of  a  speedy  religious  change.  He  sees 
that  the  leaders  of  opinion  are  determined  to  keep  the  religious 
question  quiet  until  the  political  one  is  settled ;  and  in  Italy 
popular  enthusiasm  is  not  likely  to  outstrip  the  slow  pace  at 
which  the  leaders  of  opinion  are  willing  to  advance. 

Put  it  is  almost  entirely  guesswork  if  we  speculate  on  the 
impression  which,  taking  his  facts  as  accurate,  he  produced  on 
his  hearers.  He  says  he  was  always  received  with  respectful 
attention,  and  with  a  curiosity  more  or  less  pronounced  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  He  was  attacking  the  priests  in  his  way, 
and  the  hearers  were  all  attacking,  or  ready  to  attack,  the 
priests  in  their  way,  and  so,  up  to  a  certain  point,  all  went  very 
smooth.  He  was  also  an  Englishman,  and  the  Italians  naturally 
try  to  make  things  pleasant  for  the  English.  But,  even  with 
inferior  advantages,  he  would  be  likely  to  be  heard  with  respectful 
attention.  Any  one  who  insists  on  expounding  his  views  of 
religion  to  strangers  can  command  a  decorous  silence  in  decent 
society.  Supposing  an  Italian  Cardinal  were  travelling  in 
England,  and,  having  a  competent  mastery  of  the  English 
tongue,  were  suddenly  to  begin  haranguing  the  occupants  of  a 
railway  waiting-room  on  the  difficulties  and  weaknesses  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  he  would,  in  ■:  1 .  nrobability,  be  heard  with  respectful 
attention  .  u  wnn  curiosity.  His  auditors  would  think  it  odd 
and  interesting,  but  except  as  a  special  accident,  quite  out  of  the 
practical  beat  of  their  lives.  If  any  one  answered  him,  this 
might  indicate  a  more  abiding  interest  in  the  topics  touched  on, 
but  he  would  hardly  get  really  any  further,  for  theological  dis¬ 
putants  never  convince  each  other.  We  are  therefore  reduced, 
when  we  read  of  such  argumentative  discourses  as  those  retailed 
by  Mr.  Arthur,  to  judge  of  their  probable  effect,  not  by  the 
goodness  of  the  arguments,  or  by  the  demeanour  of  the  audience, 
but  by  what  we  know  of  the  country  where  the  speeches  are 
made,  and  by  the  conception  of  the  speaker’s  character  we  have 
otherwise  acquired.  In  most  Catholic  countries  a  Protestant 
who  talked  like  Mr.  Arthur  would  do  no  more  good  than  the 
supposed  Papist  in  the  waiting-room.  Is  Northern  Italy  an 
exception,  and  is  Mr.  Arthur  the  sort  of  man  to  take  advantage 
of  the  exceptional  position  of  a  Catholic  country  ? 

We  are  inclined  to  answer  both  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
If  the  boundaries  that  for  three  centuries  have  divided  the  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Catholics  of  Europe  are  to  be  anywhere  altered, 
Italy  is  the  most  probable  seat  of  change.  Political  impulses 
will  tend  to  separate  free  Italy  from  Catholicism,  and  political 
impulses  never  exercised  a  stronger  control  over  men  than  now". 
There  is  also  much  in  the  better  type  of  the  Italian  character 
which  we  can  fancy  allying  itself  with  such  a  phase  of  Pro- 
testantismas  prevailsintheupperclassesof  England.  The  influence 
of  the  higher  minds  in  Italy  over  their  countrymen  is  also  great 
enough  to  make  it  possible  that,  if  political  expediency  seems  to 
justify  it,  a  large  part  of  the  population  will,  nominally  at  least, 
make  some  advance  towards  Protestantism.  Perhaps  the  number 
of  those  who,  independently  of  political  motives  and  from  private 
conviction,  will  embrace  a  reformed  religion  will  not  be  very 
large,  for  the  Italians  are  too  bad  Catholics  to  make  good  Pro¬ 
testants  all  at  once.  But  as  a  change  of  belief  will  come  invested 
with  the  halo  of  political  liberalism,  many  minds  will  be  ready 
to  investigate  the  perfectly  new  ground  of  theological  argument, 
and  will  be  disposed  to  view  Protestant  reasoning  in  its  most 
favourable  light.  To  such  persons,  teachers  of  the  stamp  of 
Mr.  Arthur  may  be  exactly  suited.  Coarser  fanatics  would 
be  distasteful,  while  men  of  greater  and  more  fastidious  refinement 
would  lack  the  earnestness  and  directness  with  which  Mr.  Arthur 
thrusts  his  view  of  religious  truth  on  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
W  e  may  also  add  that  truth  is  at  least  so  far  likely  to  prevail,  that 
when  there  is  a  good  opening  for  her,  the  chances  will  be  slightly  in 
her  favour  ;  and  as  we  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  that,  as 
contrasted  with  Romanism,  the  Protestantism  of  Mr.  Arthur  is 
true,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  it  will  prevail  in  Italy  simply 
because  it  is  true.  This  book  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  is  therefore  well 
worth  considering,  for  it  is  an  exposition  of  tho  sort  of  religious 
teaching  that  is  most  likely  to  be  effective  in  the  Catholic  country 


most  likely  to  break  with  Catholicism.  Those  Italians  who 
could  read  such  a  book,  and  who  were  really  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  theology,  would  find  the  Protestant  view  forcibly 
and  earnestly  stated ;  and  those  whose  knowledge  was  more 
advanced,  and  who  were  principally  attracted  by  the  political 
aspect  of  Protestantism,  might  also  accept  a  teacher  like 
Mr.  Arthur.  They  might  reasonably  look  on  him  as  a  fair  type 
of  what  Protestantism  can  produce.  They  might  wish  that  such 
should  be  the  ordinary  minister  of  religion  in  their  own  country. 
It  is  foolish  to  expect  too  much ;  but  they  might  welcome  the 
thought  of  having  religious  teachers  exhibiting  a  practicable  and 
obtainable  average  of  excellence,  who,  if  they  obtruded  their 
travels,  yet  had  travelled — who,  if  they  turned  every  conversa¬ 
tion  into  the  channel  of  their  own  thoughts,  had  a  real  love  of 
political  liberty,  some  cultivation,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  do 
their  duty — and  who,  if  incapable  of  entering  into  systems  of 
thought  different  from  their  own,  stuck  fast  by  pure  morality 
and  by  the  rules  of  justice  and  honour. 


SIIARPE’S  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT* 

E  are  glad  to  see  that  this  useful  book  has  reached  a  ! 
fourth  edition.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  the  great  merit  of  having 
written  almost  the  only  book  about  ancient  Egypt  which  people 
who  arc  not  professed  “Egyptologers”  can  understand.  A 
plain  man  who  wishes,  with  the  help  of  Baron  Bunsen,  to  find 
out  what  was  “  Egypt's  place  in  Universal  History,”  will  probably 
retire  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  vast  and  varied  learning 
of  the  Baron,  but  with  very  small  knowledge  of  his  own  about 
Egypt  and  its  place  in  history.  The  Pharaonic  part  of  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  history  is  so  plain  and  straightforward,  that  the  reader 
not  skilled  in  dynasties  and  hieroglyphics  is  tempted  to  accept  it 
at  once  in  preference  to  more  difficult  and  pretentious  specula¬ 
tions.  And  Mr.  Sharpe  has  also  had  the  good  sense  to  make 
his  history  neither  wholly  nor  even  principally  Pharaonic. 
There  is  doubtless  a  sort  of  fascination  about  the  primmval 
Egypt,  its  wonderful  buildings,  and  its  vast  antiquity  ;  but  it  is 
a  theme  for  the  curious  speculator  rather  than  for  the  practical 
historian.  That  real  practical  history  of  man  which  is  still  going 
on  begins  with  old  Greece,  and  is  carried  on  through  Macedonia, 
Rome,  and  mediaeval  Europe  down  to  our  own  times.  In  that 
history,  Egypt,  as  a  country,  holds  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
place  ;  and  even  the  old  Egyptian  race,  conquered  as  it  was,  is 
far  from  being  without  its  importance.  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies  was  not,  indeed,  the  greatest  in  extent,  but  it  was  the 
most  compact,  well-governed,  and  really  powerful  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  kingdoms.  Its  founder  was  the  best  ruler  of  his 
time.  He  was  not  perhaps  really  more  scrupulous  than  his 
fellows,  but  he  had  the  combined  good  sense  and  good 
fortune  to  aim  at  an  object  which  could  be  obtained  with 
comparatively  little  crime  or  danger.  While  the  other  Mace¬ 
donian  chiefs  turned  the  world  upside  down  in  vain  attempts  to 
grasp  the  whole  of  Alexander’s  empire,  Ptolemy  had  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  to  confine  his  aim  to  securing  a  single  portion  of 
it  which  it  was  possible  to  keep  and  to  govern.  A  large  share 
of  his  personal  virtues  was  handed  on  to  at  least  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  his  descendants,  and  traces  of  them  re-appear  at  intervals 
later  still.  His  wise  system  of  government  it  took  a  yet  longer 
time  wholly  to  destroy.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  Alexandria  was 
the  greatest  of  Greek  cities.  Greek  political  freedom  and  original 
Greek  genius  were  indeed  no  more  ;  but  of  science,  philosophy, 
and  the  learned  literature  of  the  age,  the  Kings  of  Egypt  were 
the  most  munificent  of  patrons.  To  the  native  Egyptians,  whose  re¬ 
ligion  and  customs  were  studiously  respected,  the  rule  of  Ptolemy 
must  have  felt  as  the  advent  of  a  liberator,  after  the  bigoted 
tyranny  of  Persia.  Under  the  early  Roman  Empire,  down  to  the 
founding  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria  retained  its  place  as  the 
head-quarters  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  subtlest  lore  both  of  heathens  and  Christians.  The 
foundation  of  Constantinople  gradually  gave  the  Greek  intellect 
another  centre.  When  the  Imperial  throne  was  fixed  in  a  Greek 
city,  that  city  naturally  became  the  chief  dwelling-place  of  Greek  , 
literature  and  philosophy.  The  result  was,  that  Alexandria, 
hitherto  a  Greek  colony  in  Egypt,  became  to  a  certain  degree  an 
Egyptian  city.  The  Roman  Government  was  profoundly  odious 
to  the  native  Egyptians,  but,  as  was  natural  in  that  age,  the  form 
which  their  discontent  took  was  a  religious  one.  They  therefore 
did  notbecome  rebels,  but  heretics — at  least,  they  only  became  rebels 
when  they  found  themselves  persecuted  as  heretics.  The  native 
Church  of  Egypt  became  Monophysite,  in  declared  opposition  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  both  Old  and  New  Rome.  The  religious  state 
of  Egypt  down  to  the  Saracen  conquest  was  something  like  that 
of  Ireland.  The  Egyptian  people  were  Monophysites,  but  the 
Orthodox  Church — the  Church  only  of  Roman  officials  and  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Macedonian  settlers — was  politically  dominant. 
The  Orthodox  were,  and  we  believe  still  are,  known  as  Melchites — 
Men  of  the  Emperor.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that,  when 
the  Saracens  came,  Egypt  was  lost  in  a  moment.  Asia  was  not 
conquered  at  all  till  Turkish  times — Africa  resisted  for  sixty 
years.  This  was  clearly  because  Asia  had  become  Greek,  and 
Africa  Latin  ;  their  inhabitants  were  loyal  Romans  and  orthodox 
Christians ;  but  the  Egyptian  was  still  an  Egyptian,  and  clung  to  , 

*  The  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by  \ 
the  Arabs.  By  Samuel  Sharpe,  a  vols.  London:  Moxon  and  Co.  18  59. 
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(his  heresy  as  the  badge  of  his  nationality.  To  him  the  Ceesar 
appeared  more  odious  than  the  Caliph,  and  the  invading  Saracen 
was  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

Now,  without  any  wish  to  depreciate  the  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  speculations  into  earlier  Egyptian  antiquities,  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  this  later  Egyptian  history,  from  Alexander  to 
Heraclius,  is  that  which  has  the  most  real  value  for  the  general 
historical  student,  and  that  which  gives  Egypt  its  truest  “  place 
in  Universal  History.”  The  history  of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
Egypt  forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Greek  intel¬ 
lect  and  of  Christian  theology.  As  such,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  its  general  importance  is  really  higher  than  that  of  the  old 
Pharaonic  Egypt.  At  all  events,  its  importance  is  more  strictly 
historical — the  interest,  of  the  elder  Egypt  is  rather  antiquarian 
or  philological.  Now,  as  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Sharpe’s  is  the 
only  English  book  in  which  the  student  can  find  a  complete  con¬ 
secutive  history  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Ceesars.  And, 
without  placing  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  first  rank  of  historians,  we 
thank  him  heartily  for  filling  a  manifest  void,  and  carrying  out  a 
good  design  in  a  useful,  straghtforward,  and  sensible  way.  There 
is  nothing  brilliant  about  him — indeed,  his  style  is  rather  bald 
and  meagre  ;  but  he  tolls  his  story  plainly,  simply,  and  un¬ 
affectedly,  which  in  these  days  is  a  very  great  point.  We  now 
and  then  have  fancied  we  saw  signs  that  Mr.  Sharpe  is  not  a 
first-rate  classical  scholar,  but  there  are  no  errors  of  any  great 
consequence,  and  he  is  quite  able  to  use  Greek  books  for  his¬ 
torical  purposes.  We  suspect  that  the  historian  is  himself 
hardly  more  orthodox  than  the  Egyptians  of  whom  he  writes, 
but  he  is  perfectly  fair  and  candid  in  recording  theological 
disputes.  And  a  strange  story  indeed  the  theological  dis¬ 
putes  of  Egypt  are.  The  “  religious  dissensions”  of  St.  George’s 
in  the  East  are  a  trifle  to  those  of  Alexandria.  As  headed  by 
churchmen,  and  winked  at  by  Patriarchs,  they  were  perhaps 
more  akin  to  the  “  Church  and  King  riots”  of  a  past  generation  ; 
though  one  may  doubt  whether,  if  the  Birmingham  mob  had 
caught  Dr.  Priestley,  he  would  have  suffered  quite  so  terrible  a 
fate  as  that  of  Hypatia.  Of  the  latter  personage  it  is  curious  to 
read  Mr.  Sharpe’s  bald  statement  of  facts  after  the  high-flown 
romance  of  Mr.  Kingsley.  Where  are  the  deep-laid  plots  of 
Orestes?  where  is  the  contemplated  empire  of  Paganism  ?  where 
is  Pelagia  and  her  elephant  P  Where,  too.  are  those  Goths  of 
the  fifth  century,  so  unaccountably  forestalling  the  likeness  of 
Scandinavians  of  the  ninth  and  tenth?  Alas!  Mr.  Sharpe  seems 
utterly  unconscious  of  anything  of  the  kind.  To  be  sure,  Orestes 
is  mobbed  and  Hypatia  is  murdered,  and  all  due  liorror  is 
expressed  at  the  crime ;  but  that  Orestes  and  Hypatia  had  any 
thought  of  reigning  together  under  the  auspices  of  Pallas  Athene 
is  the  special  revelation  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  has  not  come 
within  the  narrower  range  of  vision  allowed  to  Mr.  Sharpe. 

The  present  edition  is  a  good  deal  enlarged  from  the  third, 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  In  its  present  form,  the  book 
has  become  handsome  as  well  as  useful,  being  enriched  with 
many  illustrations,  representing  buildings,  hieroglyphics,  and 
other  Egyptian  remains.  We  do  not  see  much  difference  in  the 
text,  save  that  here  and  there  a  mistake  that  we  had  noted  is 
corrected.  Throughout,  as  is  especially  necessary  in  a  work  on 
Egypt,  Mr.  Sharpe  pays  all  due  attention  to  the  artistic  and 
literary  side  of  his  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  narrative  of  political 
and  military  facts.  For,  of  course,  it  is  to  the  peculiar  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  Egypt,  both  native  and  Greek,  heathen  and 
Christian,  that  Egyptian  history  owes  its  whole  importance. 
Egypt  never  had  any  political  life  ;  and  the  mere  succession  of  the 
Pharaohs,  or  even  of  the  Ptolemies,  would  by  itself  be  hardly 
more  instructive  than  that  of  the  Mameluke  Sultans. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Sharpe  has  produced  a  really  good  and  very 
useful  book.  Like  King  Ptolemy  himself,  he  has  set  before  him 
a  definite  and  moderate  object,  and  has  carried  it  out  in  a  discreet 
and  rational  manner. 


THE  WARS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Second  Notice. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  defeat  of  Ramillies  and  the 
loss  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the 
French  managed,  in  the  spring  of  1707,  to  get  together  so  strong 
an  army  that  Marlborough  was  unwilling  to  attack  it  unless  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  more  favourable  than  any  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  Thus  the  campaign  closed  without  a  battle. 
Next  year,  the  French  surprised  Ghent  and  Bruges  and 
threatened  Brussels,  v  hile  they  designed  to  seize  the  position 
of  Lessines  on  the  Dender,  and  then  to  lay  siege  to  Oudenarde 
on  the  Scheldt.  To  prevent  this,  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene,  who  had  lately  joined  him,  crossed  the  Dender  and  took 
post  at  Lessines,  thus  placing  themselves  between  the  French 
army  and  its  frontier.  Thereupon  theFreneh  marched  toGavre,  on 
the  Scheldt,  and  prepared  to  cross  that  river.  The  allies  marched 
parallel  to  them  to  Oudenarde,  still  keeping  between  the  French 
and  France.  Marlborough  knew  that  an  army  under  a  divided 
command,  and  crossing  a  river,  loses  much  of  its  order  and 
discipline,  and  he  pushed  forward  to  profit  by  the  opportunity. 
On  the  nth  July,  1708,  the  allies  began  to  cross  the  Scheldt  a 
little  below  Oudenarde.  Two  leagues  lower,  the  French  were  also 
crossing  the  river  at  Gavre,  not  dreaming  that  the  allies  were  near 
them.  Marshal  Venddme  received  the  news  of  their  appearance 
when  at  table,  and  at  first  refused  to  believe  that  they  had  crossed 


the  Scheldt.  But  when  he  saw  how  matters  stood,  ho  would 
have  made  dispositions  to  avert,  disaster  from  the  French  army, 
but  for  the  hesitation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he 
acted  as  adviser.  It  was  now  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  neither  army  was  in  position.  The  allies  had  marched 
fifteen  miles,  and  had  been  in  motion  since  two  in  the  morning; 
yet  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  were  both  eager  to  engage.  When 
the  two  armies  had  crossed  the  river  and  were  ranged  in  order 
of  battle,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  the  Allies  had 
France  and  the  French  had  the  Dutch  provinces  in  their  rear. 
In  fact,  the  allied  generals  turned  face-about  to  fight  this  battle, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  in  the  least 
about  keeping  a  base  of  operations.  The  cause  of  their  success 
is  to  be  found  in  the  division  of  the  French  councils,  and  in  (he 
insubordination  which  resulted  from  the  want  of  a  single  leader 
possessing  full  authority  and  commanding  the  confidence  of  his 
troops.  It  was  Marlborough’s  peculiar  talent  which  enabled 
him  to  discern  and  seize  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  him, 
while  he  treated  Prince  Eugene  with  the  utmost  apparent 
deference  to  his  opinions;  by  which  means  their  joint  operations 
on  this  occasion,  as  almost  always  throughout  the  war,  were 
rendered  perfectly  harmonious,  energetic,  and  successful. 

It  seems  that  in  the  battletheFrenchobeyed  the  impulse  of  their 
own  courage  rather  than  any  orders  the}7  received.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  had  not  the  capacity,  nor  Marshal  Vendome  the 
authority,  to  make  suitable  arrangements.  As  the  Allies  crossed 
the  Scheldt,  and  got  into  position  opposite  the  French  beyond  it, 
they  were  led  vigorously  to  attack  them.  The  British  troops 
seem  to  have  formed  the  advance  of  the  allied  army,  and  to  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  earliest  and  hardest  fighting.  The  French 
had  forced  them  back ;  but  at  six  o’clock  a  second  column  of 
allied  infantry  came  up,  and  the  French  in  turn  gave  ground. 
Amid  a  confusion  of  fierce  struggles,  Marlborough  perceived  an 
opening  for  a  decisive  movement.  He  saw  that  the  enemy’s  right 
might  be  turned  and  cut  off  from  the  main  body  by  a  flank 
march.  He  requested  the  veteran  Marshal  Overkirk,  vho  had 
just  come  into  position,  to  occupy  the  commanding  ground  left 
vacant  by  the  French  with  twenty  battalions  of  Dutch  and  Danes. 
That  officer,  unmindful  of  the  fatigue  of  his  long  march,  executed 
the  order  with  alacrity.  He  seized  the  high  ground,  and 
descended  from  it  into  the  French  rear.  Their  right  wing  was 
thus  broken,  and  the  personal  efforts  of  Vendome,  who  dis¬ 
mounted  and  led  a  body  of  infantry  to  its  relief,  proved  un¬ 
availing.  Happily  for  the  French,  darkness  now  enveloped  the 
contending  hosts.  Prince  Eugene  on  the  right,  as  well  as  the 
Duke  and  Overkirk  on  the  left,  were  now  closing  round  their 
flanks.  Vendome  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  consented 
to  a  retreat.  “  The  word  was  no  sooner  given  than  generals, 
officers,  and  privates,  horse  and  foot,  hurried  off'  the  field  in  the 
utmost  disorder.  With  difficulty  Marshal  Vendome,  calliug  to 
officers  by  name,  and  conjuring  them  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
their  country,  collected  together  some  twenty-five  squadrons 
and  battalions,  and  with  these  he  covered  the  flight  of  the 
crowd  in  person.”  He  reached  Ghent  in  safety,  and  the 
French  commanders  met  at  an  inn  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to 
be  done.  Vendome  proposed  to  renew  the  action  on  the  morrow, 
but  it  was  reported  from  all  quarters  that  the  army  was  destroyed. 
“Well,  then,”  said  Vendome,  “we  must  retreat;”  and  there¬ 
upon  lie  left  the  Council  and  went  to  bed  for  thirty  hours, 
v,  ithout  making  the  slightest  arrangement  to  collect  his  dispersed 
army.  On  the  field  of  battle  the  Allies  waited  impatiently  for 
the  dawn.  In  the  darkness  some  of  their  parties  from  the  right 
met  other  parties  from  the  left  in  the  French  rear,  and  ex¬ 
changed  volleys.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  battle  was 
enormous,  but  many  fugitives  subsequently  returned  to  their 
colours.  From  the  rapidity  of  the  march  artillery  could  scarcely 
have  been  got  up  on  either  side,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
was  captured.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  advancing  to  join 
Vendome  with  a  reinforcement  when  he  heard  of  his  defeat.  He 
collected  the  remains  of  the  broken  army,  and  with  his  own  corps 
the  whole  amounted  to  nearly  100,000  men.  The  Allies  wei’e 
between  them  and  Paris,  but  it  was  rightly  judged  that  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Eugene  would  not  venture  to  advance  into  France, 
leaving  such  an  army  in  their  rear.  Those  generals  now  began 
the  celebrated  siege  of  Lille,  the  strongest  town  in  Flanders. 

The  garrison  of  Lille  was  commanded  by  Marshal  Bouflers, 
while  Marshals  Vendome  and  Berwick  were  in  the  field  with  an 
army  as  numerous  as  that  which  now  on  the  13th  of  August  sat 
down  before  the  place.  As  all  communication  with  Antwerp  was 
cut  off  by  the  French  army,  the  Allies  had  to  bring  their  convoys 
fromOstend  along  a  narrow  causeway  exposed  to  perpetual  attacks. 
Major-General  Webb,  detached  to  escort  one  of  these  convoys, 
fought  the  action  at  Wynendale,  which  is  called  by  our  author  “the 
most  honourable  exploit  performed  during  the  whole  war.”  The 
loss  of  this  convoy  must  have  caused  the  raising  of  the  siege.  On 
the  14th  of  October  the  town  of  Lille  capitulated,  and  Bouflers 
retired  into  the  citadel.  Vendome  now  proposed  to  a1  tack  the 
Allies,  but  Berwick  differed  from  him.  To  avoid  the  evil  of  divided 
councils  the  King  of  France  recalled  Berwick.  Put  Vendome 
could  effect  nothing  to  relieve  the  place.  The  cited  1  ca]  inflated 
on  the  10th  of  December,  “  after  a  most  unusual  provision  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  high  respect  and  admiration  for  the  I  cinch  marshal 
( Bouflers) — that  the  terms  should  first  be  si  nt  to  the  Duke  cf 
Burgundy  for  his  approbation.”  These  glimpses  of  the  military 
manners  of  the  time  are  a  pleasant  feature  in  Sir  Edward  Cust’s 
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volumes.  Marlborough  had  thus  defeated  one  of  the  best  marshals 
of  France  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  had  captured  in  his  sight  and 
in  defiance  of  him  the  great  masterpiece  of  Vauban.  He  closed 
the  campaign  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  retaking  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  which  the  French  had  gained  possession  of  in  the  spring. 

Next  year  Marshal  Yillars  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
France  against  Marlborough.  Perhaps,  however,  its  best  secu¬ 
rity  lay  in  the  timidity  of  the  States-General,  ever  ready  to 
decline  their  part  in  any  enterprise  of  unusual  hazard.  The 
campaign  began  with  the  siege  of  Tournay,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  the  Netherlands.  The  town  was  forced  to  surrender, 
and  “  such  were  the  courtesies  of  the  time,  that  the  next  day 
M.  de  Surville,  the  governor,  wras  entertained  at  dinner  by 
Prince  Eugene,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  and  the  garrison  retired 
to  the  citadel.”  This  also  was  taken  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  the  allies  next  invested  Mons.  Marshal  Villars  entrenched 
himself  strongly  near  that  place,  and  awaited  the  attack  which 
Marlborough,  urged  probably  by  the  ardent  spirit  of  Eugene, 
resolved  to  make  upon  him.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet  was 
fought  on  the  nth  of  September,  1709.  Marshal  Bouflers  had 
come  into  the  French  camp  to  serve  under  his  friend  Marshal 
Villars.  In  the  camp  of  the  Allies  wrere  Saxe,  Schwerin,  and 
Munich,  all  subsequently  marshals,  and  leaders  of  armies.  The 
battle  was  more  a,  struggle  of  brute  force  than  a  trial  of 
military  skill.  Yet  Marlborough  displayed  conspicuously 
one  of  his  great  qualities — the  firmness  of  resolution  with 
which  he  could  await  the  proper  moment  for  carrying  out 
his  plans.  The  left  of  the  Allies  had  been  repulsed  in 
several  attacks  with  terrible  slaughter  and  confusion.  The 
French  were  advancing  <0  improve  their  success  into  a  victory. 
A  Dutch  officer  sought  Marlborough,  with  an  urgent  demand  for 
reinforcements,  and  even  persuaded  the  commander  of  a  body  of 
reserve  troops  to  move  them,  without  orders,  to  support  the 
failing  left.  But  Marlborough  ordered  those  troops  back.  Next, 
Prince  Eugene  came  up  to  represent  the  state  of  the  right  wing, 
which,  after  gaining  some  success,  was  about  to  be  assailed  by 
the  enemy  with  increased  numbers.  But  to  the  request  for  aid 
on  this  side  also  Marlborough  made  nearly  the  same  answer.  In 
order  thus  to  threaten  the  right  of  the  allies.  Marshal  Villars 
had  withdrawn  troops  from  his  centre,  and  so  offered  the 
opportunity  for  which  Marlborough  had  waited  calmly  through¬ 
out  the  vicissitudes  of  this  sanguinary  day.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  were  seen  to  draw  their  men  out  of  the  entrenchments  in 
the  centre,  the  Duke  ordered  forward  the  troops  which  he  had 
kept  inactive  for  this  very  purpose.  Ilis  infantry  carried  the 
redans,  and  then  a  torrent  of  cavalry  swept  past  them,  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  French  lines.  The  crisis  of  the  battle  had 
now  arrived.  Marshal  Villars  had  been  wounded  and  carried  off 
the  field,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army  devolved  on 
Marshal  Bouflers.  He  beheld  his  centre  pierced,  his  right  dis¬ 
lodged,  and  all  communication  with  his  left  cut  oil’,  and  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  ordered  a  general  retreat.  He  carried  the  French  army 
out  of  this  bloody  field  with  great  skill  and  success.  The  allies 
halted  on  the  plain  on  which  the  French  had  stood.  Few  guns 
or  colours  were  taken,  and  the  victors  had  18,250  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  recalled  from  Italy  to 
assist  Marshal  Bouflers,  but  lie  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  Mons, 
which  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  October. 

Before  the  campaign  of  1710  opened,  the  Whig  party  had 
been  driven  from  the  councils  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Douay 
was  taken  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and  little  else  was  done  this 
year.  It  was  observed  that  Marlborough  wras  not  the  man  he 
had  been.  His  confidence  in  himself  and  his  cheerfulness  had 
abandoned  him,  and  he  appeared  rather  to  have  his  thoughts  on 
the  affairs  of  home,  where  his  enemies  were  now’  in  power,  than 
on  his  campaign  in  France.  Marshal  Villars  acted  in  this 
campaign  with  consummate  judgment  and  ability,  and  he  had  a 
numerous  and  wrell  appointed  army ;  for  the  distress  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  France  sent  thousands  to  serve  in  the  ranks  to  save 
themselves  from  hunger.  In  the  spring  of  171 1  the  Emperor 
Joseph  died,  and  Prince  Eugene  was  called  to  Germany,  with  the 
principal  part  of  his  forces,  to  secure  the  election  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  the  empire.  Many  of  Marlborough’s  best  regiments 
were  withdrawn  from  him  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  last, 
campaign  in  Spain,  where  a  British  force  under  General  Stanhope 
had  surrendered  to  Marshal  Vendome.  Yet  under  these  dis¬ 
advantages,  he  performed  one  of  the  most  admired  of  his  exploits 
by  forcing  the  strong  lines  of  Bouchain,  w’hich  Marshal  Villars 
had  too  confidently  called  Marlborough’s  ne  plus  ultra.  The 
design  was  so  well  laid  and  so  happily  executed,  that  it 
passed  for  a  masterpiece  of  military  skill.  By  a  few  not 
very  complicated  movements  he  imposed  upon  the  French 
Marshal,  and  at  last  drew  him  from  his  strong  lines,  and 
himself  entered  them  without  fighting.  Villars  hurried  back 
too  late  to  oppose  the  seizure  of  the  position,  and  nai-rowly 
escaped  capture.  He  could  now  no  longer  prevent  the  siege 
of  Bouchain,  in  w  hich  Marlborough  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  vigilance  and  capacity.  Villars  made  every  effort  to  inter¬ 
rupt  his  proceedings,  but  in  vain.  The  activity,  skill,  and  perse¬ 
verance  of  Marlborough  and  the  valour  of  his  troops  w7ere  never 
more  conspicuously  displayed.  He  took  Bouchain,  and  this  w7as 
his  last  conquest,  for  the  campaign  closed  shortly  after;  and  he 
who  had  never  fought  a  battle  that  he  did  not  gain,  nor  sat  down 
before  a  place  that  he  did  not  take,  quitted  his  victorious  army, 
not  again  to  return  to  it.  In  the  year  1712  the  British  troops 


were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  while  Prince  Eugene 
was  generalissimo  of  the  Allies.  In  pursuance  of  the  under¬ 
standing  which  led  to  the  peace  with  France,  Ormond  was  in¬ 
structed  to  take  no  part  in  any  offensive  movement,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  separate  from  the  allied  army  and  march  his  troops 
peacefully  to  Dunkirk.  As  he  was  refused  admission  to  the 
very  towns  which  Marlborough  had  taken,  Marshal  Villars  con¬ 
siderately  offered  him  a  road  through  France.  Prince  Eugene, 
weakened  by  this  defection,  was  defeated  by  Marshal  Villars  at 
Denain.  In  this  inglorious  way  ended  the  invasion  which  had 
long  kept  Paris  in  alarm. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  died  in  1721,  having  lived  for  the 
last  six  years  of  his  life  in  a  state  little  removed  from  dotage. 
He  was  horn  in  1650,  and  was  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
gained  the  first  of  his  four  famous  victories.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  his  whole  career  he  never  once  suffered  himself  to 
he  forced  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  any  great  action. 
In  his  management  of  the  Dutch  Deputies,  of  Prince  Eugene, 
and  of  the  German  potentates,  he  showed  wonderful  self- 
possession,  tact,  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  In  war  he  was,  as. 
Sir  Edward  Oust  truly  says,  a  first-rate  workman.  “  He  finished 
off  his  work  with  a  neatness  and  precision  never  seen  in  any 
other  general’s  campaigns.  He  bungled  nothing.  He  never 
attempted  what  he  could  not  perform,  and  he  always  performed 
all  that  he  attempted.”  From  the  moment  that  he  took  the 
command  of  his  army  in  1702,  the  superiority  of  military  genius 
was  manifestly  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  To  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  his  services,  we  must  look  back  to  the  preceding 
war,  when  King  William  III.  contended  on  the  same  ground 
valiantly,  hut  not  fortunately,  with  Luxemburg.  And  iu  1711, 
he  ended  triumphantly  as  he  began,  proving  himself  still  the 
greatest  captain  of  his  age.  The  words  of  a  well-known  French 
air,  Marlbrough  s’en  va  a  la  guerre  attest  to  this  day  the  wide¬ 
spread  celebrity  of  a  name  which  was  feared  or  worshipped 
everywhere  out  of  his  own  party-ridden  country.  After  the  lapse 
of  150  years,  Englishmen  can  unite  in  doing  honour  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  splendid  exploits  have  always  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  most  eminent  Continental  soldiers,  and 
especially  of  the  first  Napoleon.  The  character  of  Marlborough 
has  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  we  had 
hoped  to  see  justice  rendered  by  that  unrivalled  pen  when 
it  came  to  write  of  Blenheim  and  Bouchain,  as  it  wrote  of  Landen 
and  Namur.  Mr.  Thackeray,  too,  has  laid  on  Marlborough  a 
heavy  load  of  censure,  but  he  could  not  speak  of  Blenheim  without 
warmingr  into  eloquent  applause  of  such  a  victory  and  such  a 
general.  We  quote  from  memory  the  conclusion  of  the  most 
brilliant  page  of  Esmond:—''  As  he  rode  along  the  lines  to  battle, 
or  galloped  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  a  battalion  reeling  before 
the  enemy’s  charge  or  shot,  the  fainting  men  and  officers  got  new 
courage  as  they  saw7  the  splendid  calm  of  his  face,  and  felt  that 
his  will  made  them  irresistible.”  We  will  add  to  this  involuntary 
praise  the  heartj7,  and  as  we  believe  just,  encomium  which  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Edward  Oust  from  Professor  Smyth’s  Lectures : — 

He  had  the  praise  of  nannibal  to  command  an  army  of  many  nations. 
He  had  the  praise  of  Cajsar  to  lose  no  battle,  nor  fail  in  any  siege.  He  was 
no  desperate  knight-errant,  like  Charles  XII.  or  Peterborough.  The  great 
praise  of  Marlborough  is,  that  his  glory  was  reached  step  by  step,  by  no 
sudden  indulgence  of  fortune,  by  no  single  effort,  of  military  skill  and  valour. 
The  careers  of  other  generals  have  been  ever  marked  by  varieties  of  chance, 
by  change  of  light  and  shade,  by  success  and  defeat.  But  this  great  man  was 
always  right..  Enterprise  succeeded  after  enterprise,  campaign  after  cam¬ 
paign,  still  the  result  was  always  the  same — progressive  fame,  increasing 
victories,  endless  triumphs. 

By  the  help  of  Sir  Edwrard  Cust’s  little  hook  this  glowing 
eulogy  may  be  read,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  by  every  officer  of  that 
army  which  owes  so  much  of  its  European  fame  to  Marlborough. 


KETT’S  REBELLION  IN  NORFOLK* 

N  the  Norwich  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  is  a  short  paper  “  On  the  Part  taken  by  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  in  the  Reformation,”  which  bears  no  less  a  name 
than  that  of  the  present  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at 
Oxford.  That  was  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Kemble  was  alive, 
and  when  Professor  Willis  had  not  become  dumb,  so  that  the 
appearance  at  an  Archeological  meeting  of  a  man  who  did  not 
send  his  audience  to  sleep  was  less  rare  than  it  is  now  that  Dr. 
Guest  seems  to  stand  alone  as  a  relic  of  the  old  generation. 
Dr.  Stanley  will  probably  not  be  offended  if  we  say  that  that 
paper  is  not  one  of  his  very  best  productions.  It  is  plain  that  it 
was  written  hastily  for  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  read.  The 
main  subject  is  rather  hurried  over,  and  is  almost  smothered  by 
a  disproportionate  preface.  Still,  the  chief  points  in  the  history 
of  East  Anglia  are  put  forth  with  a  clearness  which  makes  us 
regret  that  Dr.  Stanley  did  not  give  himself  more  time  and  space 
to  work  them  out  in  their  fulness.  Among  the  points  there 
touched  upon  is  Kett’s  rebellion  in  1549.  Dr.  Stanley  points 
out  the  error  of  Dr.  Lingard  iu  classing  this  East- Anglian  rising 
with  the  risings  in  the  West  on  behalf  of  the  old  religion.  He 
shows  that  the  rebellion  was,  if  not  a  strictly  Protestant  move¬ 
ment,  at  any  rate  not  a  Catholic  one — that  it  took  its  origin  in  the 
purely  temporal  grievance  of  enclosures,  and  in  a  general  dislike 

*  JCett’s  Rebellion  in  Norfolk ;  being  a  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
Commotion  that  occurred  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  Reign  of 
Rdward  VI.,  <S[c.  Sf  c .  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Russell,  M.A.  London :  Longmans, 
and  William  Benny. 
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to  the  nobles  and  gentry.  Ho  shows,  also,  that  this  dislike 
to  the  nobles,  especially  the  new  nobles,  and  above  all  to 
Northumberland  for  putting  down  Rett,  mainly  led  to  the 
decided  part  taken  by  East-ADglia  in  setting  Mary  on  the 
throne,  and  thus  explains  the  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
most  Protestant  part  of  England  taking  what  afterwards  proved 
to  be  the  most  important  of  all  steps  in  the  Catholic  interest. 

All  this  Dr.  Stanley  has  shown  in  a  page  or  two  of  an  evidently 
hasty  sketch.  And  we  cannot  find  that  Mr.  Russell  has  shown 
us  anything  more  in  his  quarto  volume  of  two  hundred  pages. 
He  has  really  taken  too  much  pains  with  his  subject,  and  has 
crushed  it  beneath  a  needless  mass  of  research.  In  his  preface 
he  takes  us  into  confidence,  “  confessing,”  “  having  no  hesitation,” 
and  the  like,  with  regard  to  the  whole  history  of  the  composition 
of  his  book.  The  “nonumque  prematur  in  annum”  has  been 
literally  obeyed.  Mr.  Russell's  book  has  taken  him  nine  years 
to  write,  besides  an  indefinite  number  of  earlier  years  spent  in 
musing  upon  the  subject.  We  wonder  how  many  hours  Dr. 
Stanley’s  paper  took  him.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  confess  in  our 
turn,  when  we  had  gone  through  Mr.  Russell’s  narrative  as  well 
as  we  could,  we  turned  back  to  Dr.  Stanley  to  get  some  clear 
notion  of  what  Rett’s  rebellion  was  really  about.  The  book  is 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  very  useful  and,  in  their  own 
line,  praiseworthy  class  of  men  entirely  mistake  their  own  powers. 
Mr.  Russell  is  evidently  born  to  be  one  of  the  Nethinim  of  lite¬ 
rature  ;  he  might  serve  as  a  most  useful  Gibeonite  under  the 
command  of  Dr.  Stanley.  He  evidently  shrinks  from  no  amount 
of  work  in  examining  and  transcribing  ancient  records.  He 
would  probably  have  been  quite  capable  of  making  a  good 
edition  of  the  nearly  contemporary  narrative  of  Neville,  which  he 
so  often  quotes,  and  of  adding  a  great  deal  of  important  illustra¬ 
tive  matter  from  other  sources.  Such  a  book  would  have  had 
its  own  definite  value  among  the  sources  of  history.  But  Mr. 
Russell  is  quite  incapable  of  himself  composing  an  historical  nar¬ 
rative.  His  text  consists  of  a  strange  jumble  of  original  narra¬ 
tive,  long  extracts  from  contemporary  writers,  and  equally  long 
extracts  from  various  records,  accounts,  &c.,  all  strangely  mixed 
up  together.  We  had  far  rather  have  had  Neville  and  Sotherton 
in  their  integrity,  with  such  collateral  documents,  such  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes,  as  Mr.  Russell  might  think  needful,  than  this 
wonderful  mixture  of  Neville,  Sotherton,  Russell,  and  what  not,  in 
the  text  itself.  We  have  not  seen  the  original  work  of  Neville, 
but  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  specimens,  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  reading  through.  We  can  see,  also,  that  Mr.  Russell  has 
gathered  together  from  other  sources  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
is  really  valuable,  if  he  only  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  We  have 
no  doubt,  moreover,  that  when  Mr.  Froude  gets  to  this  part  of 
his  subject,  he  will  tell  the  story  of  Rett  in  a  very  graphic  and 
pleasing  manner,  however  strange  and  unfounded  may  be  the 
commentaries  and  inferences  which  he  may  build  upon  it.  We 
suspect  that  Mr.  Russell’s  views  of  the  politics  of  the  age  are 
really  sounder  than  those  of  Mr.  Froude.  We  shall  rather  enjoy 
seeing  Mr.  Froude’s  perplexity  in  having  to  account  for  English¬ 
men  ungratefully  rebelling,  on  account  of  purely  civil  grievances, 
against  the  benign  government  of  a  Tudor  monarch.  But,  after 
all,  Mr.  Froude  can  tell  a  story,  and  Mr.  Russell  cannot,  and  that 
makes  a  wonderful  difference  when  one  has  to  try  and  read  a 
book. 

But,  though  Mr.  Russell  has  utterly  spoiled  the  form  of  his 
book,  many  of  the  documents  which  he  quotes  are  most  curious 
and  important,  and  worthy  of  attentive  study.  The  list  of  griev¬ 
ances  put  forth  by  the  rebels  is  a  document  of  the  highest  moment, 
and  shows  how  utterly  Mr.  Froude  has  gone  astray  in  placing  in 
Tudor  England  that  Utopian  age  which  always  has  been  some 
time,  but  never  is  now — 

When  the  rich  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great; 

When  lands  were  fairly  portioned, 

When  spoils  were  fairly  sold. 

One  item  especially  we  must  quote,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
because  of  Mr.  Russell’s  passing  strange  comment.  The  rebels 
say — we  venture  to  modernize  the  spelling,  for  there  is  really  no 
philological  gain  in  writing  “  ffre”  for  “free,”  the  modern 
spelling,  as  generally  happens,  being  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon — 
“We  pray  that  all  bondmen  may  be  made  free;  for  God  made 
all  free  with  His  precious  blood-shedding.”  This  article  shows, 
among  other  things,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  villenage 
was  still  common  enough  to  be  felt  as  a  practical  grievance.  By 
James  I.’s  time  the  whole  class  of  villeins  seems  to  have  been 
enfranchised,  but  the  legal  status  has  never  been  abolished  to 
this  day.  But  Mr.  Russell’s  comment  is — 

The  existence  of  this  article  enables  us  to  account  for  much  that  otherwise 
would  be  inexplicable.  Taking  this  as  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested 
their  hopes  and  claims,  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  indications  of  deeper 
seriousness  and  of  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  than  usually  accompany  popular 
outbreaks :  thus,  their  proceedings  were  conducted  with  a  certain  measure  of 
order  and  sobriety;  justice  was  duly  administered  amongst  them,  beneath  the 
wide  spreading  branches  of  their '  Oak  of  lieformation ;  the  new  liturgy, 
morning  and  evening,  was  read  amongst  them  by  a  regularly  appointed 
chaplain ;  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  allowed  to  address  them,  and  with 
boldness  to  rebuke  their  faults,  which  plainly  showed  they  were  not  a  lawless 
rabble ;  and  but  few  acts  of  personal  violence  are  recorded.  But  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  “  bonde  men"  to  obtain  their  freedom ;  years,  many  years, 
of  fierce  contention  and  of  deadly  strife  would  have  to  pass  away,  and  many 
a  hard-fought  field  be  won,  before  this  precious  boon  would  be  secured  to  all. 
The  blow  thus  aimed  at  the  feudal  system  at  present  was  of  no  avail ;  but, 
after  the  great  Puritan  struggle,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Charles  II.  was  to 
abolish  the  iniquities  and  oppressions  which  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  been 


grafted  upon  it :  “  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  all  wardships,  &e.,  are 
totally  taken  away  ;  as  arc  also  all  lines  for  alienation,  tenures  by  homage,  &c., 
and  aids  for  marrying  the  daughter,  or  knighting  the  son ;  and  that  all  sorts 
of  tenures  be  turned  into  free  and  common  soccage,  save  only  tenures  in 
frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the  honorary  services  (without  the  slavish  part) 
of  grand  serjeanty.”  (i  j  Car.  II.  e.  34.) 

We  have  read  this  over  with  utter  amazement.  What  has  the 
grievance  of  villenage  to  do  with  the  feudal  tenures  ?  Does 
Mr.  Russell  really  believe  that  the  peoplo  who  suffered  from 
“  wardships,  liveries,  aids  for  marrying  the  daughter,”  &c.,  were 
all  of  them  “  bondmen  ?”  If  so,  it  is  the  most  speaking  comment 
we  ever  came  across  upon  the  danger  of  the  mere  local  and  par¬ 
tial  study  of  history. 

If  historical  learning  suffers  just  now  from  the  intrusion  of 
flippant  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  it  suffers  also  from  heavy 
and  ill-digested  research  on  the  other.  Of  course  for  the 
dullest  antiquary  we  feel  a  certain  respect  which  we  do  not 
feel  towards  the  bookmaking  tribe.  However  dull  he  may  be, 
he  gathers  together  materials  which  may  be  used  by  some  one 
who  is  not  dull.  Amrou  likened  the  scholar  Abou  Musa  to  a 
“  donkey  laden  with  books  which  he  did  not  understand  ;”  but 
if  Abou  Musa  did  not  understand  them,  most  likely  somebody 
else  did.  Now,  we  are  very  far  from  likening  Mr.  Russell  to 
a  donkey  laden  or  unladen  ;  he  is  very  far  from  the  worst  of 
his  class ;  his  labour  is  not  frivolous,  but  real  and  solid,  and, 
what  is  more,  he  seems  to  have  some  notion  of  the  bearing  of 
his  subject  as  a  portion  of  general  English  history.  We  only 
complain  that  his  matter  is  awkwardly  and  confusedly  put 
together — that  he  does  not  understand  the  difference  between 
a  consecutive  narrative  to  bo  read  through,  and  a  collection 
of  documents  to  be  referred  to.  Mr.  Russell  is  evidently  a 
zealous  and  painstaking  antiquary,  and,  as  such,  he  may  yet 
do  historical  literature  good  service ;  but  he  has  in  this  book 
aspired  to  do  the  work  of  the  historian  in  his  own  person,  and 
in  that  higher  capacity  he  has  certainly  failed. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

"PROFESSOR  UNGER  has  published  two  Botanical  Lec- 
JL  tures,*  delivered  by  him  at  Vienna  last  winter.  The  first 
is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  botanical  lore  of  the  peat-districts  with 
which  Austrian  botanists  are  familiar  to  bear  on  geological  pro¬ 
blems.  The  testimony  of  the  peat  is  that  the  flora  of  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  tertiary  period  closely  resembled  that  which 
exists  in  North  America  to  this  day,  while  it  bore  little  simi¬ 
larity  to  existing  European  forms.  Assuming  from  this  fact 
that  the  two  similar  floras  must  have  had  a  communication  with 
each  other,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  an  actual  continuity  of 
land  is  the  only  connexion  which  can  adequately  account  for 
their  relationship.  In  other  words,  the  Atlantic  at  the  close 
of  the  tertiary  period  was  dry  land.  This  theory  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  flora  is  found  in  the  peat-bogs 
of  Iceland,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira.  In  corroboration  of  this 
view,  he  quotes,  as  the  true  record  of  a  fading  tradition,  the  cele¬ 
brated  passage  in  the  Trrnceus,  which  has  generally  been  looked 
upon  as  an  Egyptian  fable,  or  as  an  effort  of  Plato’s  own  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  other  lecture  dwells  on  the  degeneration  which  is 
really  the  result  of  what  we  call  the  improvement  of  plants  by 
cultivation.  Culture  brings  about  a  morbid  increase  in  those 
parts  of  the  reproductive  system  which  suit  our  digestions  ;  but 
it  destroys  the  balance  of  the  several  parts  of  a  plant’s  organism, 
and  makes  it  diseased,  instead  of  healthy.  The  lectures  are 
written  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  are  well  worth 
reading. 

The  prospects  of  Democracy  are  not  at  present  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  a  personal 
representative  of  the  benefits  of  universal  suffrage  worth  tomes 
of  controversy.  In  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  many  veteran  enthu¬ 
siasts  have  learned  wisdom  from  the  experiment  which  France  has 
performed  on  herself  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  But  there  are 
still  a  few  true-blue  fanatics  of  the  old  school,  whose  faith  no 
failure  can  dishearten,  who  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  farce  of 
the  Paulskirche  of  Frankfort,  nothing  terrifying  in  the  fate  of 
France.  Many  of  them  are  in  exile,  all  of  them  are  in  obscurity. 
But  now  that  the  reaction  has  spent  its  force,  and  the  Absolutists 
have  become  almost  as  odious  as  the  Revolutionists,  they  are 
slowly  creeping  out  of  their  hiding-places.  The  successes  of 
Garibaldi  and  Farini  encoui'age  them  to  lift  up  their  heads. 
Accordingly,  a  batch  of  the  best-known  among  them  have  com¬ 
bined,  under  Herr  Ludwig  Walesrode,  to  publish  a  manifesto  in 
the  form  of  a  collection  of  Essays.f  At  first  the  idea  of  a 
distinct  programme  crossed  their  minds ;  but  the  hopelessness 
of  constructing  a  formula  that  should  mean  anything,  and  in 
which  they  should  all  agree,  seems  to  have  deterred  them  from 
this  course.  It  is  a  melancholy  collection — both  from  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  through  which  a  misguided  patriotism  has  conducted  its 
authors,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  problems  they 
sought,  and,  still  seek,  to  solve.  Their  policy  is  still  purely 
negative,  and,  if  they  were  armed  with  power,  would  still  be 
purely  destructive.  They  have  nothing  distinct  to  suggest — 

*  1.  Die  Versunlcene  Inset  Atlantis,  z.  Die  Physioloqisclie  Dedeutung 
der  Pjianzencultur.  Zwei  Yortriige von  Dr. F. Unger.  Wien:  Braunmuller. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

t  Dcmokratisehe  Studien.  Herausgcgebcn  von  Ludwig  Walesrode. 
Hamburg:  Meissner,  i860. 
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tliey  only  rail  at  evils  which  all  the  world  has  heard  of,  and 
which  all  the  world  would  gladly  cure  if  it  only  knew  the  way. 
One  of  the  wisest  of  them  would  cling  at  all  hazards  to  Prussia, 
as  Garibaldi  has  done  to  Sardinia;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  content 
themselves  with  frothy  appeals  to  the  German  people,  who  have 
only  once  been  stirred  up  to  take  the  initiative, and  on  that  occasion 
made  no  better  work  of  it  than  to  electa  Parliament  of  Professors, 
which  broke  down  under  the  ridicule  of  its  own  proceedings. 
These  politicians  still  seem  to  lean  to  the  Prench  rather  than  to  the 
English  notion  of  progress — that  is  to  say,  they  prefer  equality 
to  freedom.  They  rather  complain  that  England  has  no  general 
conception  of  the  rights  of  man.  They  do  not  seem  to  see  that 
it  is  they,  and  such  as  they,  that  give  to  ornamental  titles 
a  value  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Englishmen  do  not 
do  such  trifles  the  honour  of  disliking  them.  It  is  foreign  de- 
moci  ats  and  foreign  aristocrats  who  are  at  one  in  this — that  they 
consider  merely  decorative  titles  important  enough  to  be  worth  a 
revolutionary  struggle.  A  curious  paper  from  one  of  the  exiles, 
who  is  resident  in  Switzerland,  aptly  illustrates  the  strange 
barbaric  vanity  which  will  flare  up  at  the  insult  of  being  required 
to  admit  a  claim  of  rank,  but  will  bear  without  murmuring  to  be 
stripped  of  the  solid  blessings  of  freedom.  The  German  cantons 
of  Switzerland  are  fair  specimens  of  the  democratic  side  of  the 
German  mind.  In  spite  of  their  strong  republicanism,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  Federal  Council  has  enforced 
upon  the  cantons  of  Basle  and  Zurich  such  matters  as  freedom 
ot  settlement,  freedom  of  vocation,  and  freedom  of  travelling.  Even 
now  they  interfere  in  private  affairs  in  a  manner,  and  trust  the 
olice  with  a  power,  that  would  throw  England  into  a  revolution, 
u  many  of  the  towns  the  trade-guilds  actually  regulated  the 
private  expenses  of  their  members,  and  fixed  upon  the  voca¬ 
tions  which  the  children  of  each  member  should  pursue.  In 
Zurich,  not  long  ago,  the  municipality  informed  a  young  man 
that  he  was  spending  too  much,  and  that  they  must  put  him  under 
guardianship.  He  replied  by  showing  that  he  was  only  spending 
three-quarters  of  his  income,  and  putting  by  the  remaining 
quarter.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  their  notions  of  frugality — the 
young  man  was  put  under  guardianship.  The  powers  of  the 
police  are  not  less  extraordinary.  They  are  in  no  way  limited  by 
ordinary  law.  In  Berne,  when  the  Tir  national  assembled  a  short 
time  ago  for  their  regular  shooting-matches,  the  police  com¬ 
mittee  ordered  all  strollers  to  be  flogged  without  further  cere¬ 
mony  ;  and  in  Zurich,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  Social  Evils,  for 
the  better  preservation  of  morality,  were  all  seized  at  one  fell 
swoop,  and  either  shut  up  in  prison  or  turned  out  of  the  canton. 
In  Basle,  matters  have  gone  still  further,  for  there  the  police 
forbad  a  number  of  Swiss  artisans,  who  were  working  in  the 
town,  to  sleep  in  the  canton,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
were  poor ;  and  the  poor  wretches  had  to  return  every  night  to 
sleep  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  This  system  of  administration, 
however,  is  by  no  means  extended  to  the  canton  of  Geneva. 
Geneva  is  the  model  to  which  the  Continental  democrats  point 
with  the  greatest  hope.  There,  great  personal  freedom  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  administration  co-exist  with  universal  suffrage. 
Whether  the  same  brilliant  results  will  be  obtained  when 
M.  Fazy’s  hand  ceases  to  hold  the  rudder,  remains,  of  course, 
to  be  seen.  But  the  German  Badical  does  not  look  for 
comfort  to  that  land  of  promise  across  the  Atlantic  to  which 
the  more  ignorant  English  agitator  so  often  appeals.  Humboldt’s 
severe  judgment  of  the  working  of  the  American  system  has 
been  recently  given  to  the  world ;  and  he  was  no  reactionary 
politician.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  paper  in  this  volume  from 
the  pen  of  Friedrich  Kapp,  a  German  Liberal,  now  resident  in 
Hew  York,  upon  the  execution  of  John  Brown  and  the  terrorism 
of  which  he  avers  it  to  be  the  commencement.  Political  exiles 
are  generally  so  full  of  resentment  against  the  treatment  they 
have  received  in  the  land  of  their  birth  that  they  are  never  in¬ 
clined  to  be  over-harsh  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  His  testi¬ 
mony,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  be  as  free  from  party  colour 
as  anything  can  be  that  comes  from  the  United  States.  The  whole 
paper  is  well  worth  reading.  We  can  only  extract  a  few  facts 
from  its  close.  The  author  compares  at  length  the  despotism 
of  the  Southern  States  with  the  despotism  with  which  he  had 
been  so  familiar  in  Europe  : — 

Altogether  this  attentat  shows  a  striking  similarity  and  agreement  between 
the  state  of  things  in  Europe  and  America.  The  same  causes  naturally  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  results.  The  inquisition  at  Home,  the  dry  guillotine  of  Cayenne, 
the  floggings  of  men  and  women  in  the  South  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
outrages  of  the  border  ruffians  of  Kansas — all  these  barbarities  are  necessary 
outgrowths  from  a  system  which  has  force  for  its  origin  and  its  base.  John 
Brown  reminds  us  of  Orsini,  whose  attentat  has  clearly  had  its  effect  on  the 
history  of  the  whole  world.  Here,  as  in  France,  the  improvised  deed  of  a 
single  man  has  been  mighty  enough  to  shake  the  ruling  power  to  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Aye,  and  while  there  but  one  despot  has  received  a  wholesome  and 
deeply-working  impulse  and  his  people  remain  careless  spectators,  here  in 
the  South  of  the  Union — as  Buchanan  has  owned  in  his  last  message — every 
citizen  trembles  at  the  dark  future,  and  anxious  mothers,  if  they  only  hear  a 
shot,  press  their  babes  to  their  breasts,  trembling  in  terror  of  a  rising  of  slaves. 
Conceive  that  two-and-twenty  armed  men,  of  whom  five  were  despised  niggers, 
have  thrown  the  whole  South — a  region  five  times  the  size  of  Germany — into 
a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

And  then  he  gives  the  practical  results  of  this  panic.  Passports 
and  a  system  of  police  are  already  introduced  into  Virginia,  and 
the  whole  South  is  calling  for  them  to  keep  out  malignant  cor¬ 
respondents  and  disguised  Abolitionists.  And  to  this  demand 
the  Southern  newspapers  are  adding  the  project  of  a  standing 
army,  to  consist  of  contingents  from  all  the  South  under  one 
commander.  But  the  results  of  the  panic  do  not  coniine  them¬ 


selves  to  mere  threats.  New  tales  of  the  violence  with  which, 
in  the  Southern  States,  all  free  opinion  is  suppressed,  are  brought 
in  every  day.  In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  German  had  to  fly  by 
night  to  escape  lynching  for  suspicious  words  dropped  in  private 
conversation.  In  Pulaski.  Virginia,  a  man  suspected  of  Aboli¬ 
tionism  was  seized  by  a  Vigilance  Committee  composed  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  tied  up  five  times  and  cut  down  again,  and, 
as  be  outlived  this  ordeal,  sent  out  of  the  State.  An  Irish 
workman,  for  too  bold  speaking,  was  flogged,  tarred,  feathered, 
and  banished.  A  traveller  found  in  a  train  in  North  Carolina 
with  an  Abolitionist  book  was  unceremoniously  pitched  out  upon 
the  rails,  where  of  course  he  broke  his  neck.  Out  of  a  single 
county  in  Kentucky,  thirty-six  citizens  were  banished  and 
threatened  with  severe  punishments,  because  their  sentiments, 
though  they  were  slaveholders  themselves,  were  not  sufficiently 
decided.  A  friend  of  the  author’s  own,  happening  to  say  in 
Georgia  that  be  thought  Brown  must  have  been  mad,  was  told 
to  look  sharp  after  himself,  for  that  light  way  of  speaking  of 
such  a  crime  would  not  be  tolerated.  Four  States — Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi — have  given  to  their  free 
blacks  a  choice  between  exile  and  slavery.  Fven  in  tbe  Free 
States,  Abolitionism  is  not  quite  safe.  A  subscription  bad  been 
opened  in  the  South  for  kidnapping  and  banging  D.  Giddings, 
who  was  living  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Howe,  a  well-known  philanthropist, 
has  been  compelled  to  fly  from  Boston  to  Canada,  in  order  to 
escape  extradition  to  Virginia;  while  Frederick  Douglas,  under 
the  same  peril,  has  fled  to  England.  Of  course  tbe  press  is 
under  the  most  rigid  censorship  in  the  Southern  States.  Daily 
were  the  accounts  of  presses  destroyed  and  editors  chased  out 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  States  have  forbidden  the  post- 
offices  to  transmit  any  Abolitionist  publications;  arid  the  Post¬ 
master-General  of  the  Union  has  informed  his  subordinates  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  carry  out  this  law.  Brown’s  execution — the 
first  political  execution  in  the  United  States— is,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  the  opening  of  a  long  struggle:- — “Noble  powers  still 
slumber  in  this  people ;  the  only  thing  needed  is  to  develope  and 
cultivate  them.  Tire  cause  of  freedom  is  not  yet  lost  where  such 
as  Brown  are  possible.”  Strange  and  suggestive  words  for  a 
Badical  to  write  as  his  judgment  upon  the  present  condition  of 
the  once  model  Bepublie  ! 

Antiquarian  politicians  or  lawyers  will  find  Dr.  Zoepfi’s  work* 
on  the  antiquities  of  German  law  a  very  profitable  study.  He 
complains  that,  though  great  activity  is  shown  in  the  present  day 
in  giving  original  records  to  the  world,  a  similar  energy  is  not 
displayed  in  digesting  them  or  selecting  from  them,  so  that  they 
shall  be  accessible  to  the  general  legal  public  who  have  not  time 
for  abstruse  investigations.  The  first  volume  of  the  present  work, 
which  is  intended  to  supply  this  want,  is  devoted  to  the  condition 
of  the  nobles  under  the  feudal  law.  It  is  a  subject  of  no  small 
practical  importance  in  Germany,  especially  in  Swabia,  where 
this  book  was  composed.  Feudal  rights  have  lasted  up  to  so  very 
recent  a  period,  even  where  they  have  now  disappeared,  that 
many  claims  are  still  built  upon  them  on  which  courts  have  to 
decide.  A  point  on  which  these  claims  often  turn  is  the  validity 
of  the  claimant’s  pretensions  to  noble  blood;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  so-called  nobles  turn  out  to  have  been 
merely  of  knightly  extraction.  Among  other  learned  disserta¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Zoepfl  labours  with  much  research  to  bring  out  the 
distinction  between  these  two  designations,  and  to  show'  that  it 
was  a  very  substantial  and  material  one.  The  knights  stood 
towards  the  nobility  in  the  position  of  retainers — -and  often  merely 
hired  retainers— selling  their  swords  for  a  fixed  period,  and  for  a 
fixed  recompence.  Our  English  word  knight  (Knecht)  has  better 
preserved  the  originally  servile  character  of  the  relation  than  the 
German  equivalent  Hitter,  which  must  have  been  borrowed 
simply  from  the  French.  Among  the  amusing  minutice  which 
aD  antiquary  who  digs  deep  enough  is  sure  to  turn  up  along 
with  plenty  of  drier  stuff,  is  the  account  of  an  old  punishment 
called  “  the  double  fiddle.”  It  was  one  of  many  devices  for  the 
extirpation  of  village  scolds — a  species  of  pest  which  seems  every¬ 
where  to  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  rural  jurists.  If  two 
goodwives  were  caught  quarrelling,  the  neighbours  took  them 
and  inserted  their  heads  into  this  instrument,  w  hich  held  them  in 
such  a  position  that,  while  their  arms  were  fastened  to  their  sides, 
their  faces  were  fixed  close  against  each  other.  The  village  then 
amused  itself  with  watching  the  grimaces  they  made  at  each 
other  in  impotent  fury.  What  a  useful  implement  it  would  be 
if  it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ! 

Garibaldi  in  Home, +  though  it  is  a  second  edition,  comes  out 
at  a  moment  when  it  ought  to  be  attractive.  It  is  a  diary  of  the 
defence  of  Borne  by  Garibaldi,  written  by  a  man  w  ho  was  serving 
as  major  in  his  army.  The  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
memorable  siege  from  day  to  day  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  general  public,  though,  naturally,  its  extreme  minuteness 
will  be  valuable  principally  to  the  professional  military  man. 
His  account  of  the  last  march  from  Borne  to  San  Marino,  when 
all  was  lost,  and  the  desperate  escape  across  the  mountains  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Austrian  garrisons,  is  as  exciting  as  any 
romance.  It  is  well  and  simply  told,  and  deserves  to  be  w'idely 
read. 

*  Altherthumer  des  deutschen  Reichs  und  Rechts.  Von  Dr.  H.  Zoep/L 
Erster  Band.  Heidelberg:  Winter.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

f  Garibaldi  in  Rom.  Tagebuch  aus  Italien,  1849.  Von  G.  von  Hoff- 
stetter.  Zurich :  Schulthess.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  1S60. 
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Humboldt  literature  is  beginning  to  multiply  upon  us.  The 
issue  of  an  account  of  Humboldt’s*  scientific  achievements  from 
the  pen  of  Wittvver  has  commenced.  The  work  has  not  as  yet 
proceeded  far ;  but  it  promises  to  give  as  complete  an  idea  of  the 
activity  of  this  universal  genius  as  it  is  practicable  in  any  tole¬ 
rable  space  to  do.  It  does  not  give  a  biographical  account  of  his 
performances  in  chronological  succession,  but  takes  in  order  each 
department  of  science  on  which  Humboldt  threw  any  light,  and 
details  its  his  tory  as  far  as  his  connexion  with  it  went.  The 
author  apologizes  for  not  having  given  a  complete  biography  of 
Humboldt  in  his  political  and  social,  as  well  as  in  his  scientific, 
character,  on  the  ground  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  a 
publication  of  his  letters,  to  which  it  was  known  that  Hum¬ 
boldt  had  a  special  objection.  This  throws  an  additional  shadow 
over  the  dark  misdeeds  of  Madlle.  Ludmilla  Assing  in  this 
respect. 

Another  scientific  work,  though  having  no  direct  bearing  upon 
Humboldt,  claims  a  connexion  with  him  by  lithographing,  like 
the  last,  a  page  of  his  execrable  handwriting  at  its  commence¬ 
ment.  But  an  account  of  “  The  Collective  Natural  Sciences”! 
has  a  right,  more  than  any  other  undertaking,  to  seek  his 
patronage  who  did  so  much  to  forward  them  all.  Only  the  first 
volume  of  the  present  issue  is  as  yet  published ;  but,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  a  valuable  compendium.  It 
embraces  as  well  the  history  as  an  abstract  of  the  actual  facts  of 
each  science  as  at  present  ascertained.  It  is  obvious  that  a  work 
so  encyclopedic  in  its  range  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial  in  its  treatment.  But  both  the  arrangement  and  the  expla¬ 
nations  are  clear ;  and  clearness  is  the  whole  merit  of  a  work 
which  is  only  a  compilation,  and  lays  no  claim  to  originality.  In 
reading  most  scientific  works  written  by  Germans,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  they  add  very  needlessly  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  use  of  mere  technical  terms  surrounds  science,  by 
refusing  to  employ  the  cosmopolitan  scientific  terminology  which 
is  attained  by  the  use  of  the  dead  languages,  and  which  enables 
the  savants  of  all  countries  to  understand  each  other.  It  is 
almost  as  absurd  as  the  affectation  of  not  using  the  current 
Italian  alphabet  in  writing.  To  take  the  simplest  instances — it 
is  surely  as  easy  to  call  certain  well-known  gases  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  as  to  call  them  “  sour-stuff  ”  ( sauer-stoff )  and  “  stifle- 
stuff”  ( stick-staff ).  This  vernacular  pedantry  has  often  the 
disadvantage  of  great  ambiguity.  Nitrogen,  for  instance,  is  by 
no  means  the  only  “  stifle- stuff”  in  nature,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  while  “  stifle-stuff”  means  nitrogen,  “  stifle-air  ”  ( stick - 
luft)  means  carbonic  acid  gas — the  two  terms  being,  in  truth, 
indifferently  applicable,  as  far  as  their  meaning  goes,  to  either 
gas.  No  English  chemist  ever  dreams  of  using  the  mining 
terms  “  choke-damp  ”  and  “  fire-damp,”  as  his  usual  designation 
for  carbonic  acid  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Dr.  von  Bibraj  has  produced  an  industrious  and  very  exhaustive 
work  on  grain  and  bread.  It  comprises  a  history  of  the  culture  of 
every  grain  from  the  earliest  times,  a  botanical  description  of  it, 
and  a  chemical  analysis  of  its  ingredients,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  its  relative  capabilities  for  nutrition.  The  author 
had  intended  to  add  a  chapter  on  the  adulterations  to  which 
bread  is  liable,  but  he  found  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  this 
study  in  the  discovery  that  there  is  scarcely  any  adulterated 
bread  to  be  found  in  Nuremberg.  We  wish  he  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  come  and  pursue  his  investigations  in  London.  We  think 
we  can  promise  him  that  no  such  obstacle  shall  impede  his 
scientific  ardour  here. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a  new  ethnological 
and  philological  periodical, §  which  has  been  started  at  Berlin  by 
Professor  Lazarus  and  Dr.  Steinthal,  though  of  course  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  anything  like  a  summary  of  the  great  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  treated  with  much  learning  and  thought¬ 
fulness  in  this  first  volume.  Much  of  the  results  of  the  vast 
research  for  which  Germany  is  distinguished  appears  in  this 
apparently  ephemeral  form,  and  therefore  German  periodicals  of 
this  kind  deserve  more  attention  from  scientific  readers  in  this 
country  than  they  always  receive.  As  far  as  it  has  gone,  this 
is  an  undertaking  which  deserves  support,  and  will  reward 
study.  _ 

*  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Sein  Wisscnschaftliches  Leben  und  Wirlcen. 
Ton  \V.  C.  Wittwer.  Leipzig:  Weigel.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 
i860. 

f  Die  GesamnUen  Naturw issenschaft.  Essen:  Biideker.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgatc.  i860 

I  Die  Getrcidearten  und  das  Broil.  Von  Freiherm  von  Bibra,  Dr.  med. 
Niirnberg:  Schmid.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

§  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkerpsi/chologie  und  Sprach-Wissenschaft.  Heraus- 
gogeben  von  Dr.  M.  Lazarus,  und  l)r.  Steinthal,  Erster  Band.  Berlin : 
ltummler.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  Satubday  Review”  tales  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE,  Covent  Garden— 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  DYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON— will 
OPEN,  for  the  Fifth  Season,  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1st.  


CRYSTAL  PALACE —FLOATER  SIIOW.-The  GREAT 

SEPTEMBER  SHOW  of  DAHLIAS,  ASTERS,  ROSES,  HOLLYHOCKS,  VERBENAS, 
GLADIOLUS,  PHLOX,  Sc.  Sc.,  and  FRUIT,  will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS- 
DAY  NEXT,  September  19th  ami ‘20th. 

Open  at  Ten.  Admission  -.—Wednesday,  Ilalf-a-Crown  ;  Children,  One  Shilling.  Thurs¬ 
day.  One  Shilling;  Children,  Sixpence.  Season  Tickets,  Free. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE -CLARA  NOVELLO’S  FAREWELL 

V/  TOUR.-  TWO  PERFORMANCES  on  a  large  scale,  oftlve  OR  F  ATI  ON  and  MESSIAH, 
will  take  place  in  the  Handel  Orchestra,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  20tb,  and  SATURDAY, 
the ‘29th  of  September.  The  Band  will  comprise  the  principal  Performers  of  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  Festivals,  the  Band  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  numerous 
Additions,  Professional  and  Amateur.  The  Chorus  will  comprise  members  of  most  of  the 
Choral  Societies  of  the  Metropolis,  forming  in  all  an  Orchestra  of  about  Two  Thousand 
Performers. 

Principal  Vocalists— Madame  Clara  Novello,  Madame  Sainton- Dolby,  Mr.  Wilbye 
Cooper,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Mr.  Weiss.  Organist,  Mr.  James  Coward;  Conductor, 
Mr.  Benedict. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Ilalf-a-Crown  each ;  Reserved  Seats,  arranged  in  blocks  as  at  the 
Handel  Festival,  Half-a-Crown  extra  for  each  day;  or  a  Set  of  Admission  and  Reserved- 
Seat  Tickets  for  the  two  days,  7s.  0d.,  may  be  had  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  at  *2,  Exeter  Hall; 
or  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

Early  application  for  Forward  Reserved  Seats  is  requisite. 


rjBYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  SCIENCE,  AND 

VV  LITERATURE.— The  NEW  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  OCTOBER  1st.  Pupils  can 
now  be  inscribed  for  the  following  classes  (ladies  or  gentlemen)  :— 

Drawing  and  Water-Colour  Painting— Mr.  E.  Goodhall. 

Figure  Drawing  and  Modelling,  &c.— Mr.  W.  K.  Shenton. 

French,  &c.— Mr.  A.  Roche. 

German— Dr.  Oh.  Semler. 

Italian— Sig.  G.  Volpe. 

English  Language  and  Literature— 

Latin  and  Ancient  History,  &c.— Rev.  C.  Boutell,  M.A. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  &c.— Rev.  C.  Boutell,  M.A. 

Physical  Geography— Herr  Sonnenschein. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics— lien-  Sonnenschein. 

Pianoforte— Mr.  J.  Benedict;  Mr.  Lindsay  Slopek;  Mr.  E.  Pbout,  B.A. 
Singing— Sig.  M.  Garcia. 

Part  Singing,  &c.— Mr.  Henry  Leslie. 

Dancing,  &c.— M.  Louis  d’Egvili.e;  Mr.  ,T.  Youens. 

Prospectus,  with  every  information,  can  he  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  the 
Literary  Department. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department . 
Crystal  Palaco,  September,  1860. 


TJELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW.  — BARKER'S  PICTURE.— 

This  grand  historical  PICTURE  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  70.  Coruhill.  N.B.— The 
Portraits  of  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  J.  Outram,  Sir  J.  Inglis,  the  late  Sir  II.  Havelock, 
Colonel  Alison,  &c.,  will  also  he  Exhibited.  Admission  free,  by  private  address  card.— 
HAYWARD  and  LEGGATT,  No.  79,  Coruhill. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  AUGUSTUS  N.  WELBY 

JJyJL  PUGIN.— It  has  been  resolved  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  late  A.  N.  W.  PUGIN, 
for  his  great  services  to  Mediaval  Art,  by  creating  a  “PUGIN  TRAVELLING  FUND,’’ 
to  enable  Architectural  Students  to  examine  and  illustrate  the  mediaeval  remains  of  this 
country.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  will  be  asked  to  become  Trustees  of 
the  Fund,  and  to  each  award  of  the  interest  thereof  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  MEDAL. 

A  Committee  of  upwards  of  seventy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  has  been  formed. 


Chairman- A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD-HOPE,  Esq. 

Treasurers  | GEORGE  GILBERT  SCOTT.  Esq. 
treasurers, j  B  BERESFORD-HOPE,  Esq. 

7 Tnnn»n»»  /JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.,  13,  Strat-ford-place,  London.  W. 

Honorary  Secretaries,^ BUBY>  Es<1.,  welbeck-street,  London,  W. 


Assistant-Secretary— M.  J.  LOMAX,  Esq. 

Honorary  Local  Secretaries  are  being  appointed  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Bankers— Messrs.  BIDDTJLPII,  COCKS,  and  CO.,  43,  Chnring-eross,  S.W. 

(who  will  receive  Donations  to  the  account  of  “  The  Pugin  Memorial  Fund.”) 

Donations  will  also  be  received  by  the  Members  of  the  Committee  and  Officers,  and  by 
the  Curator,  Architectural  Museum.  South  Kensington,  W. ;  Messrs.  Masters  and  Co., 
33,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C.,  and  78,  New  Bond-street,  W. ;  Messrs.  Burns  and  Lambert, 
17,  Portman -street,  Portm an -square,  W. ;  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  ISO,  Fleet-street,  E.C. ; 
Messrs.  Hogarth,  r>.  Haymarket,  S.W.-,  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  Scott,  and  Co.,  14,  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. :  Mr.  C.  Dolman,  01,  New  Bond-street,  W. ;  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  13,  King 
William-street,  Chari  rig-cross,  W.C. ;  100,  Great  Charles-street,  Birmingham  ;  and  48. 
Graft  on-street,  Dublin:  Mr.  Henry  0.  Bohn,  4,  York-strect,  Covent-garden,  W.C. ;  ana 
Mr.  .Tulin  Weale,  50,  Hinli  Hulborn,  W.C. 

The  Donations  already  received  amount  to  upwards  of  £500. 

*.*  The  Committee  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Subscribers  and  other  friends 
in  hearing  this  public  and  permanent  testimony  to  the  inestimable  services  to  Gothic  Art 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin.  Not  only  is  this  Memorial  an  honour  due  to  a  great  name,  but  as  a 
duty  the  public  owe  themselves,  it  is  right  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  services  of  one  who 
lias  done  more  than  any  man  in  the  present  age  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  Ancient 
Architecture  of  this  country . 

Every  information  may  be  had  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 


1YTATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 

OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.— The  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  lie  held  at 
GLASGOW,  on  MONDAY,  the  24th  of  SEPTEMBER  next,  and  five  following  days. 


President- The  Right  Hon.  Lord  BROUGHAM. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 

The.  Very  Rev.  Principal  Barclay,  D.D. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Jurisprudence— The  Lord  Advocate. 

2.  Education— Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart. 

3.  Punishment  and  Reformation— The  lion.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P. 

4.  Public  Health— Viscount  Ebrington. 

5.  Social  Economy— Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent. 

General  Secretary— George  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

General  Office-3,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Local  Office— 103,  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW.  • 


(  4RPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  HAVERSTOCK  HILL. 

near  Hampstead,  for  Children  of  both  Sexes,  of  all  Denominations,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Fifty  Orphans  are  annually  admitted  into  the  School.  257  are  now  under  the  care  of  the 
Charity.  400  can  be  accommodated  when  the  present  building  is  enlarged.  1U15  altogether 
have  been  received ;  of  those,  650  since  its  removal  to  Haverstock-liill  in  1S47. 

Contributions  for  the  extension  of  the  Charity,  and  in  aid  of  the  general  expenses,  are 
respectfully  and  very  earnestly  solicited.  Annual  Governor’s  Subscription,  £1  is.;  Life 
Governor.  £10  10s.  and  upwards.  For  a  Subscriber,  10s.  Oil.  annually;  for  Life,  £5  5s.  All 
the  Books  and  Accounts  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Governors,  who,  with  the  Sub¬ 
scribers,  elect  the  Children. 

Office,  32,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. _ JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary. 

TO  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS.— PASSPORTS  and 

-L  VISES  PROCURED,  without  personal  attendance,  by  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 
Agent  (Successor  to  Leigh  aud  Co.),  407.  Strand.  N.B.— Circular  of  lustra  cti  u  n  s  Post  Free. 

SECRETARY. — WANTED,  a  Gentleman  competent  to  under- 

►O  take  1  he  SECRETARYSHIP  of  a  FIRST-CLASS  PUBLIC  COMPANY,  one  who  would 
advance,  on  account  of  preliminary  expenses,  to  the  amount  (if  required)  of  £500.  Full 
information  given  to  eligible  applicants.— Address  G.  B.,  Pace’s  Library,  Camden-road, 
Camden-town,  N.W. _ _ _ _ _ 

UNFURNISHED  APARTMENTS  TO  BE  LET,  in  the 

^  house  (which  is  their  own)  of  a  quiet,  respectable  private  family,  where  there  are 
no  other  lodgers  or  children— a  Drawing-room,  Two  Bed-rooms,  and  boarded  Kitchen, 
replete  with  every  convenience.  The  situation  is  healthy,  and  the  house  modern. 
Omnibuses  very  near,  every  seven  minutes  to  the  City,  &c.— 5,  THORNHILL  TERRACE, 
II EMIN G FORD  ROAD,  BARNSBURY.  N.  _ 


A  RMY  and  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  Military  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him  will 
be  happy  to  meet  wit  h  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  His  Establishment  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency  by  persons  of  very  high  standing,  whose 
Sons  have  passed  distinguished  Examinations.  His  Pupils  have  twice  obtained  the  highest 
number  or  marks  In  modern  languages  at  the  I.C.S.  Examinations,  and  have  been  placed 
3rd.  7th,  and  19th.  The  best  Masters  in  every  branch  of  Education  are  In  attendance, 
and  the  house,  library,  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for  rapid  progress, 
without  having  recourse  to  “ cramming.”— Apply  to  Mr.  Sprange,  M.A.,  12,  Princes- 
square,  Bayswater,  W. 
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PRIVATE  TUITION  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE 

MALVERN  HILLS.— A  Married  Clergyman,  M.A..  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  receives  THREE  PUPILS  into  his  family  to  prepare  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Civil  Service,  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Army. 
His  house  is  delightfully  situate,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  in  a  healthy  part  of  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  There  will  shortly  be  a  VACANCY  for  ONE.— Address,  llev."  A.  13.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Lea.  and  Perrins,  Great  Malvern,  Worcestershire. 

TT  DU  CATION . —  In  the  most  healthy  locality  near  London 

(South).— A  Gentleman  who  lias  for  many  years  with  the  greatest  success  Prepared 
Youths  for  the  PUI3L1C  SCHOOLS,  the  CIVIL  SERVICES,  and  the  LIBERAL  PROFES¬ 
SION'S,  has  now  TV  o  VACANCIES.  The  number  of  Pupils  is  verv  limited,  and  the 
highest  references  will  be  given— Address  X.  Y.,  care  of  Professor  Bivek,  5,  Conduit- 
street,  Ilanover-square,  W. 


A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  (13.A.  Cant.)  is  anxious  to  meet 

-£»-  with  TWO  or  THREE  GENTLEMEN  who  are  PREPARING  for  the  UNIVERSITY or 
for  HOLY  ORDERS.  He  has  a  roomy  house,  delightfully  situated  in  a  nobleman’s  park. 
Good  society.  Terms  moderate.  References  unexceptionable.— Address  “Mote,”  care  of 
Mr.  W  ickham,  Bookseller,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

ATEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  OXFORD.— The  School  having 

AA^^en  placed  lipona  new  footing,  and  the  premises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the  NX  MBER  of  BOARDERS  not  on  the  Foundation.  The  Younger  Bovs 
are  prepared  for  the  Winchester  College  Election— the  Seniors  for  the  University.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  28,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 

RELSIZE  COLLEGE  FOR  LADIES, 

3  and  4,  Belsize  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Principal .  Mrs.  JOHNSON. 

Director  of  Education . .  Mr.  JOHNSON. 

This  Institution,  recently  removed  from  Kensington  Hall,  will  be  RE-OPENED,  at  the 
close  of  the  Vacation,  on  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17th. 

The  New  Prospectus,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  the  Nature  and  Objects  of  the 
College,  with  Lists  of  the  Lectures,  Lessons  and  Classes,  the  Fees  for  Board  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Principal,  No.  3,  Belsize  Park. 


(  )WENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER  (in  cc 

”  the  University  of  London;.— SESSION  1860-61.— The  COLLEGE  • 


connexion  with 

_  ,  . ;f  ill  OPEN  for  the 

Session  on  MONDAY ,  the  1st  of  OCTOBER,  1800.  The  Session  will  terminate  iu  July,  1801. 
Principal—  J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  B.A. 

COURSES  of  INSTRUCTION  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments,  viz. : — 
Classics— Professor  J.  G.  Greenwood.  B.A. 

Comparative  Grammar,  English  Language,  Logic,  Mental  andMoral  Philosophy— Professor 
A.  J.  Scott.  M.A. 

Mathematics— Professor  A.  Sandeman,  M.A. 

Natural  Philosophy— Professor  R.  B.  Clifton,  B.A. 

History,  Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy— Professor  R.  C.  Christie,  M.A. 
Chemistry  (Elementary,  Analytical,  and  Practical  — Professor  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  B.A., 
Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

Natural  History  (for  this  session,  Anatomy  and  Physiology)— Prof.  W.  C.  WILLIAMSON, 
M.R.C.S.L.,  F.lt.S. 

Oriental  Languages— Professor  T.  Theodores. 

French— Monsieur  A.  Podevin. 

German— Mr.  T.  Theodores. 

EVENING  CLASSES,  for  persons  n<>(  attending  the  day  classes,  include  the  following 
subjects  of  instruct  1011.  viz. :— English  Language,  Classic:;,  Mathematics,  Natural  Phi- 
’  P AAJPA t P  ’  Xatu ml  History,  French  and  German. 

ADDlllONAL  LECTURES,  on  which  the  attendance  is  optional,  and  without  fees. 
On  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the 
Relations  of  Religion  to  the  Life  of  the  Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  Victoria  Scholarship,  for  Competition  in  Classical  Learning,  annual  value,  £20, 
tenable  for  two  years. 

Thf.  Wellington  Scholarship,  for  Competition  in  the  Critical  Knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  annual  value,  £20.  tenable  for  one  year. 

The  Dalton  Scholarships,  viz. Two  Scholarships  in  Chemistry,  annual  value,  £50 
each  tenable  for  two  years;  Two  Scholarships  in  Mathematics,  annual  value,  £25  each, 
tenable  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

Dalton  Prizes  in  Chemistry  are  also  intended  to  be  ofTered. 

Tin:  Dalton  Prize  in  Natural  History,  value,  £15.  given  annually. 

Dinner  will  be  prov  ided  within  t  he  College  walls  for  such  as  may  desire  it. 

The  Principal  will  attend  at  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Students,  on 
Thursday  the  27th,  and  Friday  the  28th  September,  from  1 1  v.m.  t<>  2  p  m 
Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  a  Prospectus,  which  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son,  at  the  College,  Quay-street,  Manchester. 

J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  B.A.,  Principal. 
JOHN  P.  ASTON, 

Solicitor  and  Secretary  to  the  Trustees ,  St.  James's  Chambers , 
South  Kings t reef,  Manchester. 


C4-  OVEKHMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON. 

Director— Sir  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

The  PROSPECTUS  for  the  SESSION  commencing  on  the  1st  of  OCTOBER  next,  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  Registrar.  The  Courses  of  Instruction  embrace  Chemistry, 
by  Dr.  Hofmann;  Physics,  by  Prof.  Tyndall;  Natural  History,  by  Prof.  Huxley: 
Mineralogy  and  Mining,  by  Mr.  Wauington  Smyth ;  Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  Percy:  and 
Applied  Mechanics,  by  Prof.  "Willis. 

TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar . 

1 1  YDROPATHY. — THE  BEULAH  SPA  ! HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  within  twenty  minutes’ walk  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  The  latter  can  have  the 
advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  Terms:  Patients  from  Three  Guineas, 
Visitors  from  Two  Guineas,  according  to  accommodation  required.  Particulars  of 
Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


TTA  DBOPATH\  . — SUDBEOOK  PABK,  near  Bichmond, 

Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  31. A.,  M.l).  Edin.,  Author  of 
“Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
st.reet.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  King. 


T>  A  N  K  OF  DEPOSIT  (Established  a.d.  1844), 

1  *  3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON.— CAPITAL  STOCK,  £l00,0uo. 

Parties  desirous  of  investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank  of 
Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  he  obtained  with  ample  security. 

Deposits  made  by  special  agreement  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Yu  Chief  Office— LIVERPOOL. 

LovnON  OFFICE— 2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman- Henry  Bruce,  Esq.  (Rainey,  Bruce,  ami  Co.),  Director  of  Colonial  Bank, 
Mincing- lane. 

Edward  P.  Aldorson,  Esq.  (Kelson,  Tritton,  and  Co.),  26,  Old  Broad-street. 

Henry  Fowler,  Esq.  (II.  and  R.  Fowler),  St.  Saviour’s  Dock,  Southwark. 

Thomas  William  Rough,  Esq.  (Jones  Brothers),  Upper  Thames-street 
Samuel  Lloyd  Stacey,  Esq.  (Corbyn,  Stacey,  Messer,  and  Co.),  Holborn. 

B  vnkers— Messrs.  Barclay.  Bevan,  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee— J.  Edward  Pollock.  Esq.,  M.D. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Sewell. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

•Life  Assurance  in  every  branch. 

Special  Feature.— X on-forfeiture  of  Policies.  The  insurer  has  the  right,  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Lile  Policy,  after  three  years,  to  cease  his  payments,  and  obtain  a  Free  Policy,  for 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid,  and  whatever  bonus  may  have  been  added. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  rates  of  premium  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  will  be  found  as 
moderate  as  those  of  other  first-class  offices. 

Applications  for  agencies  requested. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  Manager. 

H.  P.  TAPLIN,  London  Secretary. 

A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  Gd.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  9d.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5$,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


T3U1  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

-a-'  advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


rPHE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  Sd..  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  Sd.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 

PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

The  Lancet  states, 

“This  is  Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.” 


NOTICE.— “BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.” 

TEA  and  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE’’ 

is  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  to  be  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  every  variety 
of  dish. 

*,*  See  the  names  of  Lea  and  Perrins  upon  every  Label,  Bottle,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London;  and  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  generally. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. 


Q OYER'S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH,  SUCCULANTE, 

^  AROMATIC  ML’STARD,  &c.— These  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  the  Lancet,  iu 
its  sanitary  analization  of  Articles  of  Food,  reported  so  favourably  of  thoir  purity  and 
wholesomcness,  are  to  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  indispensable  with  Fish,  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Hashes,  Stews,  and 
all  made  dishes;  impart  also  to  Chops,  Steaks,  and  Cutlets,  a  most  delicious  flavour. — 
Wholesale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS, 
Confidently  recommended. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Double 

Thread. 

King’s. 

Lily. 

£  s.  d. 
l  Pi  0 
l  lfl  n 

1  7  0 
17  0 

U  10  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

2  14  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 
l  I  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  10  0 

2  1G  0 

2  0  ii 

2  "  0 

1  4  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

2  14  U 

2  0  o 

2  0  0 

1  8  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

Each  article  may  be  had  separa  tely  at  the  same  price. 


The  most  beautiful  and  varied  assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere,  of  Tea  and  Dinner 
Services,  Cruets,  Cruet  Frames,  Disii  Covers,  Side-dishes,  Waiters,  Tea- 
trays,  Fruit  Stands,  Etergnes,  &c„  the  Quality  excellent,  and  the  Prices  most 
reasonable. 


TVEATING’S  COD  LIVER  OIL,  just  imported. —  The  Pale 

from  Newfoundland,  and  the  Light  Brown  from  Norway.  The  supplies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Fish  being  unusually  line  and  the  Oil  nearly 
tasteless.  Professors  Taylor  and  Thompson,  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals,  have 
analyzed  and  pronounced  the  Pale  Newfoundland  Oil  the  best  and  most  desirable  for 
Invalids  of  very  delicate  constitution.  The  Light  Brown  being  more  economical  in  price  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  No  higher  price  need  he  paid  than  the  following:— 
Light.  Brown,  Is.  Sd.  per  Pint,  or  3s.  per  Quart  :  Pale,  Is.  Gd.  Half  Pint,  2s.  Gd.  Pints,  4s.  Od. 
Quarts,  or,  in  5-Pint  Bottles,  10s.  Gd.,  Imperial  Measure. 


TVEATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT-DESTROYING 

-A*-  POWDER,  unrivalled  in  Destroying  Fleas,  Bugs.  Flies.  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every 
species  of  Insect,  and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd.  each 
(Is.  Packets  sent  free  by  post  for  Fourteen  Stamps),  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist, 
79,  St.  Paul’s- churchyard,  E.C. 


T3  LIGHTS,  MILDEAV,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field.  In  boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  10s.  Gd.;  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited). 


A  FINE  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  WHISKERS,  OR 

MOUSTACHE,  permanently  obtained  by  OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
which  prevents  the  hair  turning  grey,  and  the  first  application  causes  it  to  curl  beauti¬ 
fully,  frees  it  from  scurf,  stops  it  lrom  falling  off,  and  if  bald  soon  restores  it  again,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  new  nail*.  Price  3s.  Gd. ,0s.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.— Ask  for  “Oldridge’s 
Balm,”  No.  22,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


T>EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.- WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  lias  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  tlie  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  juices  propor¬ 
tionate  with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in 
this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from . 12s.  Gd.  to  £20  0a.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur)  from  .  Gs.  0s.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  . 4s.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERS  (  ATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  Five  Hundred  I  llustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Shelfiehl  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods.  Dish-Covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Tea 
Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Furniture,  Ac.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Sixteen  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford- street,  \Y . .  l,  ia,  2,  and  3,  Newman-strcet;  and  4,  5,  and  G, 
Perry’s-place,  London.— Established  1820. 


MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 
Man  i.  factors  val  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


J.  and  D.  NICOLE’S  ESTABLISHMENTS  for 

•  GENTLEMANLY  and  MODERATE-PRICED  CLOTHING. 

_ REGENT  STREET,  CORN  HILL,  and  MANCHESTER. _ 

THE  CAPE  PALETOT,  INVERNESS  CAPE, 

-A-  or  SLEEVED  CAPE,  used  in  Private  Life,  as  well  as  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  114, 110, 118, 120,  REGENT  STREET,  W. ;  22,  CORN  HILL,  E.C. ; 
and  10,  ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  Manchester. 

QLOTHING  for  YOUTH. — The  Nickerbocker,  the  Highland 

Vy  Dress,  Ladies’  Travelling  Mantles,  Riding  Habits,  and  Pantalons  de  Dames  if  Cheval, 
with  much  novelty  and  general  excellence,  II.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  have,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  Season,  at  WARWICK  HOUSE,  142  and  144,  Regent-street.  Iu  the  Autumn  this 
branch  will  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Establishment. 


VISITORS  to  the  SEASIDE  and  TOURISTS  will  find 

’  much  case  and  comfort  in  the  NEUTRAL-COLOURED  LOOSE  COAT,  fastened  by 
one  or  more  buttons,  with  Trousers  and  Vest,  all  of  one  material,  as  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  of  ltegent-street  and  Cornhill.  They  recommend  also  a  Black  Velvet 
Coat,  and  for  gentlemen  seeking  a  kind  of  half-dress  morning  coat  a  tine  black  cloth  is 
specially  prepared.  This  garment  is  edged  with  braid  and  cut  somewhat  as  a  riding-coat, 
and  is  getting  into  general  use. 


PHURCH  FURNITURE— COMMUNION  SERVICES— 

V-Z  LINEN— EMBROIDERY— ROBES — SURPLICES,  &e.  The  Clergy  are  respectfully 
informed  that  Messrs.  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  undertake  the  entire  FURNISHING  OF 
CHURCHES— the  Supply  of  Robes,  Hoods,  Sc.,  correctly,  and  at  moderate  prices. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  Ecclesiastical  Department,  Hi,  REGENT  STREET. 


JELLING  OFF.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

LJ  CASES.  &c—  Messrs.  BRIGGS  offer  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  extensive  alterations  which  w  ill  be  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  and  Writing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Travelling 
Bags,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  &c.  &c.  Also,  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  &e. 

27,  Piccadilly,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall.  Established  Forty  Years. 


f <OALS.— BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

price  is  now  26s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13,  Cornhill,  E.C. ;  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street.  Blackfriars,  E.C.; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor-place,  Pimlico,  S.W.;  find  Sunderland  Wlmrr,  Peckhain,  S.E. 
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GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  .AVETIS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-stbeet,  Bloomsbury, 

-JLJ  beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  he  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  move  simple  windows—  e.g.. Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

In  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth  gilt;  or,  with  gilt  edges,  5s.  Od. 

PLAY-HOURS  AND  HALF-HOLIDAYS.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  C.  Atkinson.  Illustrated  by  Coleman. 

This  Volume  details  the  further  Adventures  of  Bob  and  Jack  (after  their  experiences  in 
“Walks,  Talks,  Travels,  and  Exploits”),  including  all  kinds  of  Fishing,  Rabbit  Hunting, 
Butterfly  and  Moth  Collecting,  Wild  Fowl  Shooting,  Nest  Hunting,  Cricket,  and  various 
sports  of  the  Play -ground. 

Also,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  uniform  in  size  and  price, 

WALKS.  TALKS.  TRAVELS,  AND  EXPLOITS  OF 

TV  O  SCHOOLBOYS.  With  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir.  The  Sixth  Thousand. 

“  One  of  the  very  best  Boy’s  Books  it  lias  ever  been  our  lot  to  notice.” — Morning  St  or. 
London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION- 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  &c.  — Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

HARLAND  AND  FISHER,  38,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 

{  ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c„  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Alabaster, 
Bronze,  &c.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  TENNANT,  140,  Strand,  London. 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMING  MADE  EASY. 

In  Post  Svo,  price  2s.  6d,  cloth  extra, 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMING  MADE  EASY.  By  Thomas  C. 

Fletcher,  Agricultural  and  Analytical  Chemist. 

general  contents: 

Habits  and  Food  of  Plants.  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants. 

Carbonic  Acid.  Manures.  Artificial  ditto. 

Constituents  of  Water.  Chemistry  of  the  Dung-hill. 

Ammonia.  Gas  Refuse.  Limes,  Bones,  &c. 

What  Plants  Derive  from  Carbon.  Cattle  Feeding,  Appendix,  &c. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

flREED  AND  CUMBERLAND,  33.  CONDUIT  STREET, 

Vy  CORNER  OF  BOND  STREET,  W. 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND 

THE  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRESS  OP  THE  FRENCH. 

ARTISTES  IN  DRAPING  THE  REAL  FIGURE. 

COURT,  DIPLOMATIC,  MILITARY,  AND  NAVAL  UNIFORMS. 

Practical  experience,  combined  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  external  anatomy  and  the 
definite  proportions  and  forms  of  the  human  figure,  give  them  confidence  in  soliciting 
patronage. 

OUTFITS  FOR  INDIA.— THRESHER  and  GLENNY 

V-/  (next  door  to  Somerset  House),  Strand,  the  original  and  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS.  India  Tweed  Suits,  Kashmir  Flannel 
Shirts,  and  Waterproof  Trunks.— N.B.  Lists  of  the  necessary  outfit  for  every  appointment, 
with  prices  of  each  article,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NEW  SPORTING  MANUAL— BY  STONEHENGE. 

In  Post  Svo,  price  10s.  Od.  half-bound, 

THE  SHOT-GUN  AND  SPORTING  RIFLE:  with  full 

L  descriptions  of  the  Dogs,  Ponies,  Ferrets,  &c.,  used  in  all  kinds  of  Shooting.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Sixteen  large  page  Engravings,  and  One  Hundred  Woodcuts  finely  printed. 

This  Work  is  entirely  a  Sporting  Book  for  Country  Gentlemen,  and  is  a  Standard  Work 
on  the  Gun  in  all  its  varieties. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street, 

JpLASTIC  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

VEINS  and  WEAKNESS,  of  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support.  Instructions  for  measurement,  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by 
post  from  the  Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  i,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

BOOKS  ON  CHINA. 

Cl  HIN  A.  Q.  Wing-rove  Cooke,  Esq.  ( Times  Special 

Correspondent.)  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  late  Commis¬ 
sioner  Yeh.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  0s. 

LIFE  IN  CHINA.  By  W.  C.  Milne,  M.A.  With  Original 

Maps  and  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins,  B.A.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s.  Od. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge, Farringdon-street, E.C.; 
and  all  Booksellers. 

HCHE  WESTMINSTER-  REVIEW.— Advertisements 

intended  for  insertion  in  the  forthcoming  October  Number  (No.  XXXVI.— New 
Series),  are  requested  to  he  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  by  the  25th  instant.  Bills  and 
Prospectuses  received  until  the  27th. 

London:  George  Manw.vring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

S,  King  William-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

NTATIONAL  REVIEW,  No.  XXII. — Advertisements 

-L  '  intruded  for  insertion  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  National  Review, 
are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers  by  the  24th.  Bills  and  Prospectuses 
by  the  20th  instant. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

CAPTAIN  SHERARD  OSBORNE,  R.N.,  C.B. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  extra, 

YTY  JOURNAL  IN  MALAYAN  WATERS ;  or,  the  Revolt 

of  Qucdah.  By  Captain  Sherard  Osborne.  Author  of  “A  Cruise  in  Japanese 
Waters,”  &c.  &c.  The  Second  Edition,  with  Tinted  Illustrations,  and  a  Coloured  Chart. 
London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

T  ORD  ELLESMERE’S  MONUMENT.— LONDON 

^  STROLLS,— “THE  BUILDER”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourpeuce.  Stamped  Five- 
pence.  contains :  Fine  Engraving  of  Lord  Ellesmere’s  Monument,  Worsley  Church— 
Giorgione  and  Turner— Taste— Bolebi’ook,  Sussex— History  of  the  Pianoforte— London 
Strolls:  the  City-road— Robert  Stickles— The  Strike— The  Planning  of  Cities— The  Profes¬ 
sion  of  Civil  Engineer— Curious  Smoke  Vents— The  “  Builder’s”  Law  Notes— Architectural 
Examinations— Condensation  of  Moisture,  on  Glass— School-building  News  —  Church- 
Building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c. 

Office,  1,  Yorlc-street,  Covent-garden ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS :  a  Humorous  Sporting 

J-  Novel.  By  Thomas  Jeans.  With  large  Original  Illustrations.  One  Vol.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  5s. 

SUNSHINE  AND  CLOUDS  IN  THE  MORNING  OF 

LIFE.  By  Miss  Bowman,  Author  of  “  Esperanza.”  With  Illustrations  by  Zwecker. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Od. 

ODD  PEOPLE :  a  Description  of  many  singular  Races  of 

Man.  their  Habits,  Customs,  &c»  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  With  Illustrations.  One 
Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  PIG.  By  William  Yohatt.  Enlarged  and  Re-written 

by  S.  Sidney.  With  Illustrations.  One  Vol.  Post  8vo.  half-bound,  5s. 

OVINGDEAN  GRANGE.  By  W.  Haueison  Ainswobth. 

With  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  One  Vol.  Demy  Svo, doth,  5s. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

THE  AQUARIUM.— LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

PRICED  LIST,  with  Practical  Instructions  for  Tank  Management.  102  Pages  and 
101  Engravings.  Post  free  for  Twenty-one  Stamps.— Apply  direct,  to  W.  Alford  Lloyd, 
Portland-road,  Regent’s -park,  London,  W. 

Just  published,  price  2s. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH :  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  RECORDS 

J-  FOUNDED  ON  LOCAL  FACTS.  By  W.  H.  Rumsey,  Author  of  “Essays  on  State 
Medicine.”  “  Sanitary  Legislation,”  &c.  &c. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Price  Sixpence ;  by  post,  Sevenpence, 

WILY  SHOULD  WE  PRAY  FOR  FAIR  WEATHER  ? 

’  *  A  Sermon,  preached  in  Eversley  Church,  August  20th,  1800.  By  Charles 
Kingsley.  M.A.,  Rector  of  Eversley,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  ami  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

CAPTAIN  CHAMBER'S  SEA  STORY. 

THE  SAUCY  ARETHUSA.  By  Captain  Chamier,  Author 

J-  of  “  Ben  Brace,”  “  Life  of  a  Sailor.” 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

Just  published,  with  Maps  and  Plans, 

THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

J-  CENTURY.  By  Lieut. -General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Gust. 

Vol.  I.— 1700  to  1730. 

„  II.— 1739  to  1759. 

,,  111. -1760  to  1783. 

.,  IV.— 1784  to  1795. 

„  V.— 1796  to  1799. 

Each  Volume  can  bo  had  separate,  price  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  2d. 

W.  O.  Mitchell,  Military  Library,  89,  Charing-cross. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

J-  OF  A  SEAMAN.  By  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  G.C.B.,  Admiral  of  the  Red, 
Rear-Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  &c.  Next  week.  Svo. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

A  NEW  SERIES  of  ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

ENGLISH  WORTHIES,  including  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  Gainsborough,  and  Turner.  By  JonN  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Crown  Svo.  With  fine 
Portraits  of  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “FERNY  COMBES.” 

Immediately,  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo, 

AVER  THE  CLIFFS.  By  Mrs.  Chanter,  Author  of 

^  “Ferny  Combes.” 

ii. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

HERBERT  CHAUNCEY :  a  Man  More  Sinned  Against 

than  Sinning.  By  Sir  A.  H.  Elton,  Bart.  Three  Vols. 

hi. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

SCARSDALE ;  or,  Life  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Border  Thirty  Years  Ago.  Three  Vols. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 

Now  ready.  In  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  21s. 

'THE  SEMI- ATTACHED  COUPLE.  By  tlie  Author  of 

“  The  Semi-Detached  House.” 

“The  authoress  delights  us  with  her  gaiety,  her  simple  refinement  of  manner,  the  happy 
ease  of  her  hand  in  portraiture,  her  wit  and  humour,  and  her  tenderness  that  never 
degenerates  into  sentimentality.”— Spectator. 

London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

NEW  WORK  ON  ALGERIA. 

Now  ready,  in  Post  Svo,  10s.  Od. 

THE  CORSAIR  AND  HIS  CONQUEROR.  Being  a  Tour 

in  Algeria.  By  Henry  E.  Pope. 

“  This  is  a  pleasant  book  of  travels,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  propose 
visiting  Africa  on  a  similar  errand.”— Sun. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

CARLETON’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  One  Vol.  Crown  Svo,  with  Thirteen  Illustrations 
by  Fitzpatrick,  price  10s.  6cl. 

THE  EVIL  EYE:  OR.  THE  BLACK  SPECTRE. 

J-  A  Romance.  By  William  Carleton,  Esq,,  Author  of  “Traits  and  Stories  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry,”  &c.  &c. 

London:  James  Duffy,  22,  Paternoster-row;  and  7,  Wellington -quay,  Dublin. 

THE  REV.  DR.  CUMMIN G’S  NEW  WORK. 

"REDEMPTION  DRAWETH  NIGH;  OR,  THE  GREAT 

v  PREPARATION.  Is  preparing  for  immediate  publication. 

Notice.— This  work  will  include  the  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Oratoire,  at  Paris, 
on  “The  Future  of  the  Earth,”  and  “The  Future  of  England.” 

Richard  Bentley,  Now  Burlington-street,  London, 

The  only  Large-Type  Edition  in  4to,  price  21s.  cloth  lettered, 

PRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

VV  TESTAMENT;  or,  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Bible.  In  Two  Parts. 
Containing  tin*  appellative  or  common  words  in  so  full  and  large  a  manner,  that  any  verse 
may  be  readily  found  by  looking  for  any  material  word  in  it :  also  the  proper  names  in 
Scripture,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  a  Concordance  to  the  Apocrypha.  With  a  Life  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.A.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  and  tlm  other  Proprietors. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  I.  W.  Bbadley, 

B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  Is. 

Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Ratlibone-place,  London,  W.;  and  all 

Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 

SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

Just  ready.  Seventh  Edition,  One  Vol.  Fcap.,  pp.  48S,  price  7s.  0d.,  Enlarged,  Corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time, 

TpENN’S  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND 

FOREIGN  FUNDS,  Debts,  and  Revenues  of  all  Nations,  Banks,  Railways,  Mines, 
and  Joint  Stock  Companies;  with  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

“This  is  the  only  reliable  authority  upon  these  subjects.” — Monetary  Times. 

London:  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

Ninth  Edition,  Svo,  price  10s.  Od. 

Q  CHREYELIU S’  LEXICON  in  GREEK  and  ENGLISH 

^  (Valpy’s)  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools;  to  which  is  added  a  copious  English 
and  Greek  Lexicon.  Edited  by  the  Rev. .).  It.  Major,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  King’s  College 
School. 

V  Besides  the  addition  of  many  words,  and  a  much  extended  variety  of  meanings, 
//ox  edition  of  Schrcvelius  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  by  the  insertion,  as  leading 
words,  of  numerous  derivatives,  the  want  of  which  in  other  lexicons  occasions  to  the  tiro 
much  trouble  in  finding  what  he  seeks. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  Whittaker  and  Co. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Demy  8vo,  2s. ;  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT 

^  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UN  1  VERSITY— Examination  Papers,  with  List  of  Syndics 
and  Examiners,  and  the  Regulations,  &c.,  for  the  Examination  held  in  December,  1859. 
To  which  are  added,  the  Regulations  for  the  Examination  in  i860. 

THE  CLASS  LISTS  FOR  1859.  Price  Gd„  or  by  post  for 

7  stamps. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SYNDICATE 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SENATE.  Price  Is.,  or  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

George  Cox,  Cambridge  Warehouse,  32,  Paternoster-row,  London, 

Deigbton,  Bell,  and  00.,  Cambridge. 

Eighth  Edition,  Fcap.,  2s.  Od.  sewed ;  or  3s.  cloth, 

THE  WATER  CURE  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASE: 

*-  an  Exposition  of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  various  Chronic  Diseases 
of  the  Digestive  Organs,  Lungs,  Nerves,  Limbs,  end  Skin:  and  of  their  Treatment  by 
Water  and  other  Hygienic  Means.  By  James  .Man BY  Gully,  M.D.,  L.R.C.8.,  and 
F.R.P.S.  Edinburgh,  F.R.M.C.S.  London,  &c. 

“  Dr.  Gully  brings  to  the  exposition  or  the  subject  the  acquirements  of  a  fully  educated, 
and  t  he  weight  of  a  largely  experienced,  medical  man.”—  Quarterly  Review. 

“  The  best  and  most  scientific  work  on  the  Water  Cure  that  has  yet  been  published.”— 
Morning  Post. 

London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court, 
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VALUABLE  WORK  OF  REFERENCE. 


Th is  day  is  published,  price  12s. 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  OF  THE 

CYCLOP/EDIA  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 

This  Volume  extends  from  “Joinery”  to  “  Nux  Vomica,”  and  contains, 
among  numerous  other  Articles: 

JOINERY  AND  JOINT  ;  MATERIALS  FOR 

BUILDING;  MATERIALS,  STRENGTH  OF.  By  G.  E.  Buhnell, 
C.E. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

JURY  ;  LEGISLATION.  By  R.  M.  Kerr,  Judge  of 

the  Sheriff’s  Court. 

KIDNEYS,  DISEASES  OF  THE.  By  E. 

Lankestee,  M.D. 

LACE  MANUFACTURE ;  LEAD  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE;  LEATHER  MANUFACTURE;  LINEN  MANUFACTURE. 
By  G.  Dodd. 

LANGUAGE.  By  T.  H.  Key,  University  College, 

London. 

LIBRARIES.  By  Thomas  Watts,  of  the  British 

Museum. 

LIGHT.  By  Professor  G.  G.  Stokes  and  the  late  R. 

Muepht. 

LIGHTNING  AND  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  ; 

MAGNETISM.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  King’s  Collego  School. 

LINES  OF  INTRENCHMENT ;  MANOEUVRES. 

By  Captain  Donnelly,  R.E. 

LOG-LINE ;  LOG-BOOK.  By  S.  M.  Saxby, 

LOGIC.  By  A.  De  Morgan,  LTniversity  College, 

London. 

MANURE.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Rham  and  J.  C. 

Moeton. 

MATHEMATICS,  RECENT  TERMINOLOGY  IN. 

By  A.  Cayley,  F.R.S.  and  F.R.A.S. 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  HALICARNASSUS; 

NATIONAL  GALLERY ;  NIELLO ;  NIMBUS ;  NINEVEH, 
ARCHITECTURE  OF.  By  James  Thorne. 

METEOROLOGY ;  METEORS.  By  E.  W.  Brayley, 

F.R.S. 

METHYL,  and  its  COMPOUNDS  ;  NITRIC  ACID ; 

NITROGEN,  and  its  COMPOUNDS.  By  G.  Fkankland,  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

MICROSCOPE.  By  Andrew  and  Thomas  Ross. 
MUMMY;  NUMISMATICS.  By  Samuel  Bircii, 

British  Museum. 

NEBULAS ;  NEPTUNE.  By  Professor  Grant, 

Glasgow  University. 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.  By  W.  H.  Leeds 

and  J.  Thorne. 

*#*  This,  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  English  Cyclopedia  finishes  the 
Work,  and  is  publishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.;  and  in  Volumes, 
price  12s.  each.  It  will  be  completed  in  Eight  Volumes. 


London ;  BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-street,  E.C. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


THE  PRESENT  RATE  OF  INCREASE  AT  THI8  LIBRARY  EXCEEDS 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Volumes  per  Annum, 

CONSISTING  CHIEFLY  OF  WORKS  OF  PERMANENT  INTEREST  AND  VALUE. 


SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 
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LORD  PALMERSTON’S  DICTATORSHIP. 


Among  the  wondei'ful  occurrences  which  will  make 
this  age  remarkable  in  history,  it  is  not  the  least  won¬ 
derful  that  Lord  Palmerston  should  have  been  placed  beyond 
dispute  at  the  head  of  the  English  nation.  Who  would  have 
marked  him  out  for  this  eminence  twenty,  or  even  ten  years 


ago  ?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  his  star  would  be  so 


completely  in  the  ascendant  when  that  luminary  shone  with 
so  feeble  and  equivocal  a  ray  ?  Till  quite  recently  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  a  part  in  home  politics,  of 
which  even  now  his  ignorance,  for  a  Minister,  is  great.  He 
was  known  only  as  a  diplomatist — a  character  little  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  most  undiplomatic  of  nations.  Even  as  a 
diplomatist  he  had  won  a  reputation  only  for  great  cleverness, 
restlessly  displayed  in  small  and  somewhat  objectless  in¬ 


trigue.  He  had  obtained  for  the  English  name  a  little 


spect  of  a  questionable  kind,  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of 
unquestionable  detestation.  He  was  the  grand  author  of 
“ a  great  nation’s  little  wars,”  and  of  a  great  nation’s  bad 
name  for  bullying  small  Powers.  To  his  shallow  diplo¬ 
matic  pugnacity  and  want  of  insight  into  the  real  course 
of  the  world,  we  mainly  owe  it  that  we  have  been  so 
deeply  committed  to  maintaining  the  soundness  of  the 
rotten  Turkish  Empire,  and  taking  upon  us  all  the  burdens 
which  the  defence  of  an  effete  fanaticism  entails.  He 
above  all  men  laboured  to  accumulate  that  treasure  of 
hatred  against  England  which  is  laid  up  in  the  heart  of 
Spain.  He  was  the  Don  Quixote  who,  bestriding  his 
diplomatic  Rosinante,  and  armed  with  Mambrino’s  helmet, 
tilted  against  giants  and  dragons  for  Don  Pacifico.  His 
was  the  gasconade  about  Givis  Romanus,  and  all  the  ridicule 
which  that  impertinent  plagiarism  from  the  past  drew  down. 
His  anti- Russian  spirit  was  probably  not  guiltless  of  the 
Afghan  war.  To  his  lofty  sense  of  the  national  honour  we  owe 
that  at  this  moment,  when  every  ship  and  man  is  needed  at 
home,  we  are  entangled  with  the  most  sinister  of  allies  in  an 
expedition  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  on  a  barbarous  nation  the  elevating  moral  lesson 
that  river  pirates  are  under  the  protection  of  the  English  flag. 
All  these  errors  and  absurdities  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
grand  and  capital  error  of  casting  a  nation,  whose  character  and 
power  depend  on  her  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  at  the 
feet  of  a  tyrant  red-handed  from  the  treacherous  destruction 
of  free  institutions,  and  introducing  this  tyrant  in  triumph 
to  the  friendship  of  our  Queen,  and  to  the  highest  order  of 
English  chivalry.  It  was  a  blunder  as  great  as  though  a 
Minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  advised  her — the  head  of 
the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe — to  invite  Charles  IX. 
to  England  and  confer  the  Garter  on  him  on  the  morrow  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew.  It  was  a  blunder  of  the  most  damning 
kind,  for  it  betrayed  not  only  a  miserable  lack  of  sagaoity,  but 
a  miserable  indifference  to  honour.  The  business  of  Savoy, 
being  diplomatic,  excites  “the  most  painful  feelings  ”  in  Lord 
Palmerston’s  mind.  Were  no  “painful  feelings”  excited  in  his 
mind  by  reiterated  perjury,  by  outrageous  license,  by  the  cold¬ 
blooded  butchery  of  innocent  people  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ?  He 
is  just  beginning  to  feel  the  “pain,”  when  other  Englishmen 
have  grown  almost  callous  to  it  by  its  repetition.  What  is 
there  in  the  Prime  Minister  to  set  against  this?  Cleverness, 
shrewdness,  a  strong  heart,  a  vigorous  constitution,  an  elas¬ 
ticity  almost  touching  at  seventy-four,  vast  Parliamentary 
experience,  tact  in  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  European  position,  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
Courts  and  some  knowledge  of  the  parties  of  Europe,  a 
political  temper  like  that  of  the  nation  at  the  present 
moment — Conservative  under  a  profession  of  Liberalism — and 
now,  at  last,  a  sense  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  character 
of  the  French  Emperor  in  unison  with  that  of  the  nation. 
Slender  qualifications  to  make  a  man  all-powerful  in  England! 


Yet  Lord  Palmerston  is  all  powerful.  The  Opposition 
taunts  him  with  the  failure  of  his  measures,  but  the  country 
cares  not  a  pin  provided  he  keeps  office.  He  has  men  in  his 
Ministry  superior  perhaps  in  talents,  certainly  in  the  union 
of  talent  with  character,  to  himself.  Yet,  while  the  present 
crisis  lasts,  he  might  turn  off  any  one  of  these  men,  not  in¬ 
deed  without  great  injury  to  the  public  service,  but  without 
loss  of  his  own  power. 

Does  this  state  of  things  show  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  ?  We  think  it  assuredly  does.  Under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  great  peril,  which  hypocritical  speakers  and  trivial 
writers  may  affect  to  ignore,  but  which  the  people  justly 
and  deeply  feel,  England  has,  in  fact,  met  the  emergency  by 
creating  a  Dictator,  whose  duty  is  not  to  pass  Reform  Bills 
and  regulate  Paper-duties,  but,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Dic¬ 
tators  to  see  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat — that  the 
State  passes  safe  through  a  great  crisis.  So  long  as  Lord 
Palmerston  can  say  that  this  duty  is  performed,  it  will  be 
a  sufficient  plea  in  public  estimation  to  any  charges  of  legis¬ 
lative  failure.  The  Romans,  when  the  State  was  in  imminent 
peril,  thought  it  necessary  to  sweep  aside  the  Constitution 
and  suspend  the  laws.  In  extreme  peril,  such  as  that  of  in¬ 
vasion,  we  might  find  it  necessary  to  do  the  same.  At 
present  the  Constitution  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
need.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  best  man  we  have 
Minister,  and  place  him,  by  a  general  expression  of 
public  opinion,  above  the  ordinary  trammels  of  party  and  the 
ordinary  liabilities  of  party  government.  This  the  nation 
has  done;  and  it  is  as  well  at  once  to  recognise  the  fact,  and 
abstain  from  making  irrelevant  objections  to  the  wise  deci¬ 
sion  of  a  practical  people.  The  world  may  see  that  freedom 
has  in  it  resources  not  commonly  appreciated — that  it  can 
adapt  itself  to  the  emergencies  of  war  as  well  as  to  the  more 
congenial  work  of  peace,  and  that  it  can  give  itself  at  need 
a  unity  and  a  force  which  are  imagined  to  be  the  attributes 
of  military  despotisms  alone.  The  increase  of  our  danger 
would  perhaps  call  forth  a  still  more  striking  exhibition  of 
the  same  power.  That  Lord  Palmerston  is  the  best  man 
we  have  for  the  purpose,  taking  into  consideration  ability, 
force  of  character,  position,  fitness  for  the  special  crisis,  seems 
to  us  past  dispute.  He  has  risen  with  the  situation, 
and  displayed  not  only  greater  Parliamentary  power  than 
he  had  before  evinced,  but  a  more  serious  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  than  had  previously  marked  his  light  and  somewhat 
giddy  career.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  new  qualities — new,  at  least,  in  degree — at 


an 


when, 


though  the  original  qualities  sometimes 
remain  in  vigour,  all  development  has  generally  ceased. 
Granting  that  the  dictatorship  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  not 
a  good,  it  is,  at  all  events,  the  least  evil.  We  want  a  man  to 
secure  us  against  the  power  and  designs  of  the  French 
Emperor.  Lord  Palmerston  has,  indeed,  been  worse  than 
tardy  in  recognising  the  French  Emperor’s  character ;  and 
his  moral  position  in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  nation  he 
represents,  are  weakened  by  that  fact.  But  look  to  the 
other  party — that  party  which,  if  it  had  adhered  to  its 
honourable  traditions,  instead  of  being  led  astray  by  shallow 
cunning,  would  at  this  moment  be  at  the  head  of  Europe. 

Y7ou  see,  in  the  Lords,  the  ex-Secrctary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
who  proclaimed  to  the  British  Peers,  with  oafish  jubilation, 
the  victory  of  a  usurper  over  law  and  the  triupjph  ot  universal 
suffrage.  In  the  Commons,  you  see  an  aspirant  to  the  leader^ 
ship  who  has  richly  earned,  by  his  sycophancy,  the  re\prf^g£i_/d^S 
a  sub-prefectship,  and  who  lies  under  vehement  ^ispOuRpofij  ’  A-) 
having  actually  offered  a  foreign  despot  the  use  r£ho  rd 

servative  party  for  his  purposes,  if  he  would  pjl^yfli  rothg^  p_ 
hands  of  its  leaders,  and  help  them  to  clamber  inta^COJ^'. .! 
the  Italian  question,  at  any  rate,  Lord  PalmeriJPN*!  i  Y 

are,  and  always  have  been,  those  of  the  English'  pe'o|ile.,.'/  (/-  • 

His  rival  has  been  flattered  by  that  “  very  courteous  Power/’ 
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Austria,  into  an  enunciation  of  the  sapient  and  genial  pro¬ 
position  that  the  .  friends  of  Italian  liberty  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  as  “  Whigs.” 

Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  this  septuagenarian  dictator¬ 
ship' lias  its  disadvantages.  Lord  Palmerston,  though  his 
physical  strength  may  be  scarcely  impaired  by  age,  is  in 
some  respects  a  bad  Minister  because  he  is  so  old.  He 
belongs  in  all  his  ideas  and  sentiments  to  a  past  generation, 
and  a  generation  which  in  this  moving  age  is  separated  from 
its  successor  by  an  interval  equal  to  at  least  a  century  of 
ordinary  time.  He  does  not  understand  the  great  moral 
forces  which  have  come  into  operation  since  his  intellectual 
prime,  and  whose  deep,  undiplomatic  agency,  regardless  of 
treaties  and  protocols  as  that  of  the  volcano  and  the  earth¬ 
quake,  is  transmuting  before  our  eyes  the  whole  order  of  the 
civilized  world.  He  cannot  help,  nor  can  the  organs  which 
speak  his  sentiments  help,  treating  a  great  moral  convulsion 
as  a  complicated  diplomatic  situation,  and  talking  of  the 
possibility  of  our  being  drawn  into  war  by  a  “  complication,” 
while  they  ignore  the  apprehensions  which  every  man  of 
sense  avows,  and  on  which  they  are  themselves  compelled  to 
act.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  day  of  a  sound  and  firm 
diplomacy  is  gone  by,  or  that  political  philosophy  is  to  be 
imported  into  diplomatic  notes ;  but  we  do  mean  that 
a  Minister’s  diplomacy  is  not  likely  to  be  sound  and 
firm  unless  he  thoroughly  understands,  not  his  craft 
only,  but  his  age.  Most  reflecting  men  have  qualified 
their  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  remote  military  outposts, 
and  of  “  Empire”  generally,  to  a  nation’s  greatness,  since  the 
inauguration  of  Free- trade,  and  the  diffusion,  partly  through 
that  practical  lesson,  of  juster  views  as  to  the  bonds  really 
subsisting  between  nations,  and  their  dependency  for  pro¬ 
sperity  and  happiness  on  each  other.  Lord  Palmerston  is  still 
living  in  the  conquering  and  Protectionist  age  of  Chatham. 
He  has,  indeed,  I’ecently  made  and  enunciated  the  notable 
discovery  that  commercial  intercourse  tends  to  preserve  amity 
between  nations ;  but  his  commercial  intrigue  with  the 
Emperor,  styled  the  French  Treaty,  is  a  proof  that  the  true 
bearing  of  this  discovery  has  not  yet  become  familiar  to  his 
mind.  Obsoleteness  of  ideas — that  is  the  danger  we  have  to 
apprehend  even  from  an  old  age  so  blooming  and  vivacious  as 
that  of  the  Premier.  We  accept  and  applaud  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  temporary  ascendancy  as  a  measure  of  public  security 
proceeding  from  the  sound  pi’actical  instinct  of  the  nation. 
But  we  are  glad  that  the  nation  is  not  seventy-four. 


ITALY  AND  EUROPE. 

THE  majority  of  the  European  Governments  regard  the 
Italian  movement  with  ill-will,  and  all  are  watching  it 
with  anxiety,  yet  at  no  former  time  have  so  many  reasons 
combined  to  discourage  actual  interference.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French,  after  the  success  of  the  Savoy  plot,  and  the 
failure  of  his  agitation  in  Belgium  and  the  Khenish  provinces, 
wishes  that  the  neighbouring  Powers  should  resume  their 
ordinary  habits  of  security  and  mutual  distrust,  and  that  his 
own  subjects  should  not  associate  the  name  of  his  dynasty 
with  the  burdens  of  perpetual  war.  It  would  also  be 
difficult  to  France  to  select  a  pretext  for  intervention  or  a 
cause  to  defend  in  Italy.  The  King  of  Naples  has  run 
away,  and  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  son  of  Murat.  The 
protection  of  the  outlying  Ecclesiastical  provinces  would 
only  increase  the  embarrassment  which  is  already  produced 
by  the  wrongful  occupation  of  Rome.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  a  French  army  to  govern  the  insurgent  population  as 
well  as  to  conquer  it ;  and  the  example  of  Austria  is  not 
encouraging  to  foreign  rulers  of  Italian  ■  populations.  No 
French  politician  sympathizes  with  the  union  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  into  one  considerable  kingdom  ;  but  the  hope  of  future 
dissensions,  and  the  absence  of  any  present  encouragement 
Lorn  indigenous  faction,  may  confirm  the  resolution  of 
acquiescing  in  a  result  which  is  apparently  inevitable.  The 
suspicion  that  a  second  bargain  of  Plombieres  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  at  Nice  is  probably  deduced  rather  from  experience 
and  seeming  jA-obability  than  from  actual  information.  The 
alienation  ot  Sardinia  or  of  Elba  would  destroy  the  vast 
popularity  of  the  Roy^i  dynasty,  and  all  projects  of  the  kind 
were  formally  repudiated  'uy  Count  Cavour  during  the  late 
session  of  the  Parliament  at  Tuvin.  By  ostensibly  censuring 
the  invasion  of  the  Roman  States,  the  French  Government 
retains  the  power  of  deciding  on  its  future  course  as  the 
interests  of  the  moment  may  direct.  If  the  edifice  of  Italian 
unity  is  completed,  it  will  be  easy  to,  boast  that  “  France 
“  remains  at  peace  for  an  idea.” 


The  active  hostility  of  Austria  would  be  far  more  legiti¬ 
mate,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  Empire  admitted  of  ener¬ 
getic  action  ;  but  the  commencement  of  a  war  might  inter¬ 
rupt  the  reforms  which  can  alone  avert  disruption,  and  it  is 
better  to  risk  the  loss  of  Yenetia  than  to  give  occasion  for  a 
revolt  in  Hungary.  By  allowing  the  presence  of  Kossuth 
and  of  Ivlapka  at  Tui’in,  the  Sardinian  Government  holds 
out  an  intelligible  menace,  which  would  immediately  be 
realized  if  an  Austrian  army  from  the  Mincio  ventured 
southward  across  the  Rubicon.  Two  or  three  of  Garibaldi’s 
ablest  officers  are  Hungarian  exiles,  and  they  might  easily 
persuade  their  leader  that  the  independence  of  Italy  would  be 
best  secured  by  the  promotion  of  their  own  designs.  It  would 
also  be  impossible  for  Austria,  in  the  event  of  a  collision  with 
Piedmont,  to  rely  on  the  neutrality  of  France,  and  in  this 
quarrel  alone  the  sympathies  of  England  would  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  change  and  revolution.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  the  Austrian  armies  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  supe¬ 
riority  in  Central  Italy.  The  native  army  will  now  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  a  population  of  more  than  twenty  millions, 
and  the  sea  is  absolutely  controlled  by  the  Italian  fleet. 
The  harbour  of  Ancona  is  already  blockaded,  and  in  case 
of  war,  both  shores  of  tlie  Adriatic  would  be  exposed,  without 
resistance,  to  Admiral  Peiisano’s  attacks.  Trieste,  as  a 
German  city,  is  probably  exempt  from  insult ;  but  the  Scla¬ 
vonic  provinces,  even  if  they  failed  to  welcome  a  maritime 
invadei’,  could  scarcely  interrupt  his  communications  with 
Hungary.  If  war  is  inevitable,  the  contest  will  be  most 
advantageously  maintained  by  Austria  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Quadrilateral.  The  Pope’s  quarrel  would  only  superadd 
the  burden  of  an  unjust  cause  and  the  aid  of  the  dispirited 
remnant  of  a  defeated  army,  which,  after  the  battle  of  the 
i8th  instant,  retains  little  more  than  a  nominal  existence. 

Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  minor  German  Governments 
regard  the  Italian  enterprise  with  unconcealed  repugnance  ; 
but  Russia,  still  weakened  by  the  Crimean  war,  is  desirous 
of  repose,  and  is  incapable  of  the  imprudence  of  an  actual 
intervention  in  Italy.  Any  formal  expression  of  diplomatic 
disapproval  is  perfectly  compatible  with  inaction  on  the  part  of 
a  Court  which  never  accorded  complete  recognition  to  Lours 
Philippe.  An  insm’rection  in  Hungary  would,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  be  unpalatable  to  Russia  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  the  risk  of  revolution  will  be  diminished  by  the  un¬ 
resisted  reduction  of  the  Roman  States.  The  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  fortunately  debarred  from  the  pretence  of 
religious  devotion  to  the  schismatic  Head  of  the  Latin  Church. 
If  Victor  Emmanuel  succeeds  in  consolidating  his  kingdom, 
he  lias  no  natural  cause  of  antagonism  with  Russia;  and,  for 
the  present,  distance  and  expediency  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
security  against  active  intervention. 

The  interest  of  Germany  in  the  Italian  struggle  is  at 
once  nearer  and  more  complicated.  The  absorption  of 
several  petty  States  by  one  vigorous  dynasty  cannot  but 
remind  the  German  Princes  that  the  position  and  claims  of 
Prussia  are  analogous  to  those  of  Piedmont.  The  changes 
which  commenced  with  the  war  of  1859  are  naturally  unpa¬ 
latable  to  patriotic  Germans,  so  far  as  they  recal  the  defeat 
of  Austria  and  the  alarming  preponderance  of  France  ;  but, 
beyond  the  region  of  Courts  and  the  circles  of  diplomatists, 
the  constitution  of  a  united  nation  is  welcomed  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  by  the  communities  which  have  long  regretted  their 
distribution  under  six-and-thirty  rulers.  The  Prussian  Go¬ 
vernment  itself,  though  it  might  put  itself  forward  as  the 
representative  of  the  national  feeling,  shrinks  with  a  loyal 
and  timid  reluctance  from  encroachments  on  dynastic  rights. 
No  Rower  has  so  much  to  gain  by  a  general  reorganization; 
but  the  Regent,  though  a  patriot,  still  retains  the  profes¬ 
sional  sympathies  of  a  Prince,  nor  can  be  forget  that  the 
natural  enemy  of  Germany  was  recently  the  ally  and  patron 
of  Piedmont.  The  danger  of  war  also  influences  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  cautious  German  politicians.  Although  Prussia  has 
wisely  refused  to  guarantee  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Yenetia,  many  circumstances  might  force  the  Confederation 
into  the  struggle  when  it  had  once  begun.  Revolutionary 
movements  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Austria  would 
stimulate  the  undying  jealousy  and  dislike  with  which  the 
central  nation  regards  its  less  civilized  neighbours.  Even 
the  Magyars  might  become  as  obnoxious  to  Germany  as 
the  Roles  or  the  Croats  if  a  coalition  of  foreign  races 
threatened  the  Imperial  dynasty  of  Austria.  Judicious 
Prussian  statesmen  would  rejoice  at  the  abandonment  of 
Yenetia,  but  in  an  obstinate  war  it  is  impossible  that  their 
sympathies  should  be  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Austria  has 
hitherto  alienated  popular  good  will  by  protecting,  on  the 
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north  as  well  as  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  the  claims  of 
Princes  against  the  rights  of  the  people.  Perseverance  in  the 
same  erroneous  policy  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  entire 
preponderance  of  Prussia,  if  not  to  the  reconstruction  of  a 
German  Empire  under  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  For 
the  present,  misfortune  seems  to  have  convinced  even  the 
Government  of  Vienna  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  resist  the 
universal  wishes  of  the  nation.  The  Italians  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  abstain  from  identifying  the  obuoxious  possessors 
of  VeDetia  with  the  German  Confederation,  for  wholesale 
abuse  of  the  Tedeschi  may  be  resented  by  even  more  for¬ 
midable  opponents  than  those  who  garrison  the  works  of 
Mantua  and  Verona.  No  catastrophe  would  be  more  fatal 
to  Italian  independence  than  the  political  ruin  of  the  only 
Continental  Power  which  can  permanently  impose  respect 
on  French  ambition.  It  is  at  present  the  interest  of  Austria 
only  to  accept  the  Italian  clialleuge  under  circumstauces 
which  will  engage  Prussia  and  Germany  in  the  quarrel. 
The  Prince  Regent  will  not  voluntarily  make  war  in  de¬ 
fence  ol  \  enetia,  and  he  is  wholly  uninterested  in  the  spolia¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope,  except  on  general  grounds  of  Conservative 
scruple.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  Piedmont  or  of  Garibaldi 
if  the  hostility  of  the  Confederation  is  wantonly  provoked. 

A  conclusive  argument  against  interference  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the 
decided  and  intelligible  policy  of  England.  The  apocryphal 
alliance  against  France  which  was  lately  announced  in  a 
Belgian  paper  is  but  the  reflection  of  an  actual  tendency  to  the 
revival  of  old  relations.  Recent  experience  has  shown  that 
only  one  Power  in  Europe  is  likely  to  attempt  a  war  of 
aggression,  and  the  general  tranquillity  will  be  best  ensured 
by  a  common  determination  to  allow  no  further  rectification 
of  natural  boundaries.  In  the  event  of  any  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power,  the  peaceable  States  which  may  be  menaced 
can  count  securely  on  the  assistance  of  England,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  advantage  of  the  potential  coalition  is  principally 
on  the  side  of  the  Continental  Governments.  The  friendship 
and  aid  which  may  be  relied  on  for  the  defence  of  the  Rhine, 
of  Belgium,  or  of  Switzerland  would  be  absolutely  forfeited 
by  an  attack  on  the  independence  of  Italy.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Lord  John  Russell  have  fully  represented  the 
national  feeling  in  their  steady  protest  against  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  in  Italy.  V  hile  they  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
the  existing  territorial  divisions,  they  recognised  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  of  all  Italians  in  the  destinies  of  their  country, 
without  waiting  till  national  unity  passed  from  an  aspiration 
into  a  fact.  If  it  were  possible  that  the  Ministers  or  their 
successors  in  office  should  repudiate  their  avowed  policy,  no 
statesman  or  party  could  lead  the  country  into  any  measure 
which  would  be  opposed  to  Italian  freedom.  Even  a  renewal 
of  the  cordial  understanding  with  France  would  be  less  un¬ 
popular  than  an  adhesion  to  the  repressive  system  of  a  re¬ 
newed  Holy  Alliance. 


THE  SCIIOABEUNN  BANQUET. 

HE  birthday  of  the  Czar  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  with  a  banquet  sufficiently 
splendid  to  do  justice  to  so  great  an  occasion  as  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  ot  Russia  and  Austria.  The  quarrel  of  these  old 
allies  has  ended  in  a  renewal  of  love,  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  express  joy  at  any  political  event  with  more  perfect 
candour  than  the  Emperor  displayed  when  he  drank  the  cup 
of  friendship  to  the  health  of  his  brother  Sovereign.  The 
world  is  to  understand  henceforth  that  these  monarchs  are 
perfect  friends.  They  have  toasted  each  other  at  State  ban¬ 
quets,  and  they  are  soon  to  meet  at  Warsaw.  Naturally,  the 
world  asks  what  this  reconciliation  means,  and  what  it  will 
lead  to?  What  it  does  not  mean  is  tolerably  obvious.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  Russia  will  again  be 
asked  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Austria.  The 
last  intervention  in  Hungary  ended  in  Austria  being  ex¬ 
pected  to  abandon  her  independent  position  as  a  Europeau 
Power,  and  humbly  follow  wherever  Russia  chose  to  lead 
her.  It  is  even  now  thought  a  great  act  of  magnanimity  in 
Russia  to  overlook  the  ingratitude  exhibited  by  Austria 
in  taking  a  line  of  her  own.  Austria  cannot  stoop 
again  to  incur  an  obligation  of  which  she  now  knows 
the  cost,  for,  if  she  did,  she  would  abandon  all  pretensions  to 
be  a  great  Power,  and  she  cannot  exist  at  all  as  a  small 
Power.  Her  several  members  only  cohere  together  because 
they  like  the  prestige  and  perceive  the  advantages  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  State  of  the  first  rank.  Still  less  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  new  PIolv  Alliance  is  meditated.  The  unmolested  posi¬ 


tion  of  the  Piedmontese  before  Ancona  seems  to  bean  ample 
guarantee  that  nothing  of  that  kind  is  running  in  the  heads 
of  the  reconciled  Sovereigns.  This  union,  to  which  Prussia 
is  a  party,  is  not  intended  for  offensive  purposes  of  any  sort. 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  has  thought  proper  to  give  a  distinct 
assurance  that  no  active  coalition  against  France  is  intended. 
The  assurance  will  be  considered  superfluous  by  all  those 
who  know  the  present  position  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
Neither  of  those  countries  can  raise  money  on  loan.  This 
one  fact  speaks  volumes.  They  will  not  go  to  war  unless  they 
cannot  possibly  help  it.  There  are  circumstances  under 
which  nations  will  fight  although  they  have  got  no  money; 
but  the  purse  must  be  full  before  offensive  war  is  voluntarily 
sought. 

The  real  object  of  the  political  union  celebrated  at  Schijn- 
brunn  is,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure,  to  establish,  not  a  centre  of 
hostile  activity,  but  a  mutual  passive  insurance  against  France. 
That  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  should  have  driven  the 
three  great  Powers  on  the  East  of  France  into  a  formal 
union  ostentatiously  announced,  is  a  fact  that  does  not  cease 
to  be  important  because  the  united  Powers  will  not  fight  if 
they  can  help  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  if,  by  some  means  or 
other,  Europe  can  put  a  stop  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  war  wliioh 
the  French  Emperor  has  invented  to  suit  the  necessities  of 
the  very  peculiar  relation  which  he  occupies  towards  his  own 
subjects.  What  he  likes  is  a  war  brilliant,  not  dangerous — 
but,  above  all,  short.  This  gives  him  eclat.  It  keeps  alive  the 
love  of  military  glory  which  kills  the  love  of  liberty  in 
France,  and  it  frees  him  from  the  peril  of  disgusting  his 
subjects  by  the  burden  and  drain  of  a  protracted  struggle. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  attack  a  great  State,  or  there  is  no  glory,  and  that 
he  should  attack  it  when  it  is  isolated,  or  the  war  might  last 
long  enough  to  cause  discontent  in  France.  The  difficulty 
is  to  find  a  constant  succession  of  isolated  great  Powers,  and 
Europe  has  naturally  given  itself  some  pains  to  thwart  a 
policy  which  threatens  to  sweep  off  a  hundred  thousand  men 
every  two  or  three  years,  in  order  that  a  French  adven¬ 
turer  may  continue  to  smoke  his  cigar  in  the  inside  of  the 
Tuileries.  England  has  adopted  some  sensible  precautions 
against  her  only  danger — that  of  being  overpowered  by  a 
coup  de  main — and  feels  tolerably  confident  that  the  Emperor 
will  think  twice  before  he  attacks  a  State  that  will  be  as 
happy  to  fight  him  for  six  years  as  for  six  months,  if  he 
insists  on  beginning  the  struggle.  The  Continental  Powers 
have  had  recourse  to  the  equally  efficacious  policy  of 
acting  on  the  defensive,  and  of  acting  together.  They  de¬ 
cline  to  be  isolated,  and  they  calculate  that,  if  they  are  on 
their  own  ground  and  do  not  throw  away  their  little  stock 
of  money  on  distant  operations,  they  may  make  so  good  and 
so  long  a  fight  as  to  render  France  very  tired  and  heartily 
repentant  of  attacking  them. 

This  union  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  will  also  have  con¬ 
siderable  effects  on  the  internal  affairs  of  their  respective 
countries,  although  such  direct  intervention  as  that  of  Russia 
in  Hungary  is  now  out  of  date.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Governments  have  to 
contend  is  the  persuasion  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their 
disaffected  subjects  by  the  French  press  that  the  French  will 
back  up  every  revolution.  It  has  been  so  often  stated  to 
be  the  mission  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  introduce  the  great 
principle  of  nationalities,  that  a  serious  belief  in  his  aid  has 
sunk  into  the  minds  of  numberless  Poles  and  Hungarians. 
There  is  much  in  this  that  is  pure  illusion.  The  Emperor 
is  always  extending  a  .patronage  more  or  less  official  to  bands 
of  exiles  and  to  deputations  from  the  revolutionary  party  in 
neighbouring  countries,  because  he  can  lose  nothing  by  doing 
so,  while  he  gains  favour  with  the  democratical  party  in  France, 
and  gets  himself  talked  of  all  over  the  world.  But  there  is 
a  long  step  between  this  and  really  pushing  French  troops 
across  the  Vistula  or  the  Theiss.  The  Governments  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  may  know  this,  and  not  think  the  danger  of 
France  giving  assistance  to  their  revolted  provinces  a  very 
serious  one,  and  yet  they  may  be  very  anxious  to  destroy 
the  delusion  in  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  Although  a 
belief  in  French  aid  may  ultimately  betray  the  authors 
of  a  revolution,  it  certainly  makes  them  more  likely  to 
risk  the  perils  which  a  revolution  involves.  The  Irish,  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  got  no  effective  help  from  Republican 
France,  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  rebellion  would 
have  taken  place  if  effective  aid  from  France  had  not  been 
reckoned  on  as  a  certainty.  It  may,  therefore,  save  Austria 
and  Russia  much  anxiety,  blood,  and  money,  if  they  can 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  all  men  that  France  is  not 
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likely  to  help  a  Polish  or  Hungarian  revolution,  and  can 
give  a  convincing  proof  that,  if  Louis  Napoleon  did  foment 
a  civil  war  in  the  territory  of  his  neighbours,  he  would  have 
to  encounter  a  general  war  on  the  greatest  possible  scale. 
It  has  obviously  been  thought  prudent  to  make  the  fact  of 
the  union  of  Austria  and  Russia  as  notorious  as  possible. 
Diplomatic  civilities  may  easily  escape  unobserved,  but  a 
great  banquet  attracts  universal  attention  in  a  country  like 
Austria.  Every  one  in  the  remotest  pai't  of  the  Empire 
can  understand  what  is  meant  when  his  Emperor  gives  a 
feast  in  honour  of  the  Czar,  and  when  the  Russian  Minister 
is  placed  next  to  the  Empress,  and  wears  a  bran  new 
Austrian  order  on  his  breast.  The  feast,  and  the  toasts,  and 
the  order  were  all  intended  to  convey  the  lesson  that  those 
who  may  be  purposing  to  revolt,  and  leaning  on  the  hope 
of  French  assistance,  have  nothing  but  a  broken  reed  to 
lean  on. 


NAPLES  AND  GARIBALDI. 

OTWITIISTANDING  the  disquieting  statements  from 
Turin  with  respect  to  the  existing  relations  between 
Garibaldi  and  the  Sardinian  Government,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  Dictator  will  not  irrevocably  commit  himself  to 
any  course  incompatible  with  the  true  interests  and  the  safety 
of  Italy.  Imagination  and  popular  logic  have  probably  con¬ 
tributed  their  share  to  some  of  the  reports  which  connect 
him  with  the  various  sections  of  his  friends  and  enemies  : 
and  even  if  the  purport  of  his  latest  communications  with 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  been  accurately  stated,  there 
is  happily  a  wide  interval  between  hasty  language  and 
rash  acts.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  proposed  to 
the  Piedmontese  Government  the  alternative  of  a  Royal 
occupation  of  the  Marches  or  of  his  own  advance  upon 
Rome,  but  the  King  and  Count  Cavour  must  have 
understood  that  it  was  necessary  either  to  act  or  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  control  over  the  national  movement.  There  is 
no  precedent  in  history  for  the  semi-independent  position  of 
the  Neapolitan  Dictator.  Wallenstein  was  all  but  a  rebel 
when  he  despised  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  III.  Monk, 
in  his  march  from  Scotland,  though  he  held  the  fate  of  all 
parties  in  his  hands,  had  no  power  or  pretension  to  claim 
permanent  authority  fur  himself.  Garibaldi  has  won 
without  assistance  the  fair  provinces  which  he  promises 
to  amalgamate  with  the  Kingdom  of  Northern  Italy, 
and,  until  the  fusion  is  completed,  he  holds  no  com¬ 
mission  under  the  Government  of  Turin.  For  the  present, 
his  Ministers  and  foreign  agents  represent  a  policy  of  his  own, 
which  is  backed  by  the  material  resources  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  and  by  the  goodwill  of  the  whole  Italian  popu¬ 
lation.  One  word  addressed  to  his  zealous  followers 
would  silence  the  clamour  for  annexation  with  which 
the  Neapolitan  rabble  at  present  amuses  its  leisure.  With 
the  same  ulterior  purposes,  Count  Cavour  might  probably 
have  adopted  a  cautious  and  dilatory  course,  but  the  libe¬ 
rating  General  has  the  means  of  enforcing  a  vigorous  policy 
by  threatening  to  carry  it  out  himself.  It  is  possibly  in  the 
hope  of  accelerating  the  action  of  Piedmont  that  he  has 
allowed  himself,  in  recent  speeches  and  proclamations,  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  dangerous  system  of  his  more  fanatical  advisers. 
Therashannouncementof  his  intended  triumph  ontheQuirinal 
may  have  been  intended  to  quicken  Cialdini’s  march  across 
the  Roman  provinces.  Nothing  in  Garibaldi’s  career  or  cha¬ 
racter  would  suggest  the  suspicion  of  his  engaging  himself  in 
an  unnecessary  and  hopeless  conflict  with  France.  His 
aspirations  for  the  possession  of  the  great  Italian  capital  may 
perhaps  imply  as  little  confidence  of  success  as  his  still 
more  audacious  declaration  that  he  will  make  Neapolitan 
soldiei’s  fight.  His  acts,  which  may  be  more  strictly  con¬ 
strued  than  his  language,  indicate  a  loyal  adhesion  to  the 
union  with  Piedmont.  He  has  given  over  the  conquered 
fleet  to  Admiral  Persano,  and  he  has  invited  Sardinian 
regiments  to  form  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital. 

Mazzini,  who  has  seldom  failed  to  promote  by  word  and 
by  deed  the  interests  of  Austria,  and  of  all  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  is  said  to  be  employing  himself  in  intrigues 
against  the  project  of  a  single  Italian  Kingdom.  His  emis¬ 
saries  or  partisans  are  endeavouring  to  influence  the  mind 
of  the  Dictator  by  the  prospect  of  reducing  V enetia  and 
Rome  before  he  hands  over  his  enterprise  to  others  ;  and 
the  appointment  of  Count  Saffi  as  pro-Dictator  of  Sicily 
appears  to  prove  that  the  efforts  made  by  this  dangerous 
faction  are  not  wholly  without  effect.  The  indiscreet 
language  which  has  brought  upon  Count  Cavour  so 


much  diplomatic  opprobrium,  is  quoted  on  the  other  side 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  want  of  patriotic  sincerity ; 
and  the  Republicans  hope  that  ultimately  the  Sardinian 
dynasty  itself  may  share  the  fate  of  the  fallen  houses  of 
Bourbon,  of  Este,  and  of  Lorraine.  It  is  difficult  to 
condemn  too  severely  the  factious  imbecility  of  zealots 
who  would  inaugurate  the  union  of  Italy  by  dividing  its 
leaders  and  its  armies.  Even  the  personal  greatness  of 
Garibaldi  is  less  indispensable  to  the  national  cause  than 
the  recognised  flag  of  the  legitimate  dynasty  which  has 
identified  itself  with  Italian  independence.  It  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  arduous  task  to  unite  all  the  principalities  of  the 
Peninsula  into  a  great  kingdom,  without  the  additional  diffi¬ 
culty  of  creating  a  new  political  constitution.  A  democratic 
Republic,  while  it  offered  a  challenge  to  Europe,  would  in¬ 
volve,  as  its  first  condition,  a  civil  war  between  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  its  promoters. 

In  such  a  struggle,  even  if  it  were  allowed  to  exhaust  itself 
without  interference  from  abroad,  Garibaldi,  in  his  own 
despite,  would  be  forced  into  the  position  of  a  military 
usurper,  or,  in  ancient  language,  he  would  degenerate  into  a 
tyrant.  Like  Cromwell,  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  re¬ 
sign  his  power  into  incapable  hands,  and  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  suppress  anarchy,  reaction,  and  discontent  by  the 
arms  of  his  soldiers.  The  Sardinian  Kingdom,  with  its 
ancient  nucleus  and  its  tried  Constitution, may  possibly  escape 
the  danger  to  which  freedom  is  exposed  under  a  military 
organization  ;  but  a  private  leader  of  the  national  crusade, 
however  heroic  in  character,  could  only  depend  on  popular 
suffrage,  and,  in  difficult  circumstances,  on  force.  The 
multitude,  which  at  present  expresses  the  loudest  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  liberator,  did  not  originate  the  resistance 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  legitimate  despotism.  In 
Lombardy,  in  Romagna,  in  Tuscany,  in  Naples,  and 
Sicily,  the  educated  minority  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
oppression,  and  has  kept  alive  the  hope  of  deliverance. 
The  same  classes,  which  are  in  every  country  the  natural 
trustees  and  guardians  of  liberty,  now  desire,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  of  their  less  competent  countrymen,  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  dangerous  supremacy  of  individual  patriots 
by  placing  themselves  under  the  less  invidious  protection  of 
a  limited  and  liereditar3r  monarch.  The  Italian  army  will 
probably  take  a  principal  part  in  approaching  events,  and  it 
is  well  that  its  leaders  should  have  a  chief  above  them  who 
was  a  king  before  he  was  a  soldier.  Washington  himself 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  lay  down  his  power  if  the 
safety  of  the  Republic  had,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  been 
exposed  to  menace  from  without.  From  the  moment  at 
which  peace  was  signed  with  England,  the  American  Union 
was  exempt  from  all  possible  attack,  but  Italy  will  long  be 
exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  two  warlike  and  greedy 
neighbours. 

The  measures  which  Garibaldi  has  hitherto  adopted  in 
Naples  seem  to  be  just  and  prudent ;  but  when  he  marches 
northward  against  the  enemy,  he  will  scarcely  leave  behind 
him  the  skeleton  of  a  regular  Government.  No  name  which 
can  be  found  either  among  his  own  followers  or  among  the 
Neapolitans  themselves  carries  with  it  any  weight  of  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  a  provisional  administration  is  always  weakened 
by  the  uncertainty  of  its  duration.  Immediate  annexation 
would  furnish  the  means  of  providing  for  social  order  by  the 
machinery  of  an  organized  system.  If  Naples  and  Sicily  are 
really  to  become  provinces  of  an  Italian  kingdom,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  they  are  eventually  to  experience  can  scarcely  be  ap¬ 
plied  too  soon.  The  Dictator  rightly  refused  to  fall  back  into 
the  position  of  a  subjoot  when,  after  making  himself  master 
of  Sicily,  he  had  determined  to  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
of  war  with  Naples.  The  project  of  carrying  on  independent 
hostilities  against  Austria,  and  perhaps  against  France,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Piedmontese 
Government,  even  in  Northern  Italy.  It  is  for  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  decide  on  the  time  and  on  the  means  of  com¬ 
pleting  that  Italian  enfranchisement  to  which  the  aid  of  his 
armies  is  indispensable.  Even  in  the  coming  operations,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  co-operate  with  an  ally 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  subject. 

The  occupation  of  the  Roman  provinces  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  almost  as  easily  as  the  conquest  of  Naples.  Lamori- 
ci£re,  already  weakened  by  the  surrender  of  several 
garrisons,  has  barely  succeeded  in  reaching  Ancona  with  a 
few  followers,  and  the  expected  surrender  of  that  place  will 
perhaps  virtually  terminate  a  brief  and  inglorious  campaign. 
The  authority  of  the  Papal  Government  will  probably  soon 
be  literally  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  French  lines  of 
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Rome,  and  the  Pope  will  find  himself  compelled  to  disband  the 
last  remnant  of  the  mercenary  troops  who  have  contributed 
a  final  illustration  to  the  history  of  his  hopeless  misgovern- 
ment.  The  so-called  Catholic  world  acquiesces  quietly  in 
the  humiliation  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  French  themselves  are 
perhaps  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  their  wrongful  interference 
with  the  rights  of  unoffending  foreigners.  The  Liberator  of 
Italy  may  boast  of  that  fortunate  daring  in  despising  empty 
bugbears  which,  according  to  Livy,  principally  constituted 
the  greatness  of  Alexander  himself.  Cardinal  Antonelli 
declares  that  the  common  Father  of  the  Faithful  has  an 
exceptional  right  to  surround  his  throne  with  cosmopolitan 
cut-throats  from  every  part  of  Latin  Christendom.  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  discover  a  single  Government 
or  nation  which  seriously  and  sincerely  concerned  itself  with 
the  inviolability  of  St.  Peter’s  patrimony. 


INDIAN  DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  Indian  Government  has  lost,  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  death, 
its  chief  financial  support,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
most  serious  difficulties  of  his  policy  have  to  be  grappled 
with.  The  passing  of  the  Income-tax  Act  has  put  the 
Indian  system  upon  its  trial  on  what  has  always  been  its 
weakest  point.  The  intention  of  the  Government  has 
probably  at  all  times  been  to  exercise  an  equitable  though 
arbitrary  power,  but  the  enormous  extent  of*  the  country, 
and  the  insufficient  strength  of  the  Civil  Service,  have  con¬ 
stantly  perverted  the  well-meant  measures  of  the  central 
authority  into  instruments  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
Wherever  native  agency  has  been  employed  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  abuses  of  the  grossest  kind  have  occurred. 
For  years  the  alleged  practice  of  torture  by  the  subordinate 
employes  of  the  Government  was  stoutly  denied  ;  yet  the 
fact  was  at  length  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  efforts  which  were  made  to  stifle 
inquiry  by  cashiering  every  officer  who  listened  to  the  reports 
which  were  rife  upon  the  subject,  or  who  strove  to  direct 
the  attention  of  his  superiors  to  an  evil  which  they  were  un¬ 
willing  to  see  because  they  were  almost  powerless  to  prevent 
it.  If  this  was  the  consequence  of  entrusting  the  collection 
of  the  old  taxes  to  native  agents,  nothing  but  the  closest 
vigilance  can  check  the  growth  of  a  still  more  aggravated 
system  of  oppression  if  the  assessment  of  the  Income-tax  is 
to  be  entrusted  to  native  hands.  It  was  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  complicated  machinery  which  is  partially  successful 
in  England  could  be  practically  employed  in  India  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  oppression.  From  the  first  it  was  obvious  that 
the  administrative  clauses  which  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  into 
his  Bill  must  be  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the  Income-tax  could 
only  operate  as  an  arbitrary  assessment  roughly  estimated  on 
the  footing  of  taking  a  certain  percentage  from  each  man’s 
income.  If  the  Act  is  carried  out  with  humanity  and  with 
a  reasonable  care  to  keep  the  assessment  in  every  case  within 
the  lawful  four  per  cent.,  the  mere  want  of  strict  equality  and 
the  absence  of  any  effective  appeal  from  the  official  demand 
will  not  be  as  serious  a  defect  in  India  as  we  should  con¬ 
sider  it  at  home.  But,  the  greater  the  authority  given  to  the 
collectors,  the  more  essential  it  is  that  it  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  class  which  found,  in  the  more 
exactly  defined  taxes  which  have  hitherto  been  levied  in 
India,  opportunities  for  exaction  and  cruelty  which  may  be 
enormously  increased  in  the  collection  of  an  impost  so  purely 
arbitrary  as  the  Income-tax  must  of  necessity  become. 

Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  this,  the 
only  real  difficulty  which  he  had  to  surmount;  and  his  popular 
explanation  of  the  new  impost  contained  an  implied  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  assessment  should  be  made  either  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  or,  at  any  rate,  under  their  close  supervision. 
Whether  those  on  whom  the  task  will  now  devolve 
will  find  the  means  to  carry  this  design  into  execution  is 
somewhat  uncertain;  but  the  scandal  which  has  occurred  at 
Lucknow  ought  to  operate  as  a  warning  to  trust  as  little 
power  of  mischief  as  possible  to  the  hands  of  native  agents. 
That  portion  of  the  Indian  press  which,  ever  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  minute,  has  made  the 
Income  tax  the  subject  of  constant  denunciation,  not  only 
assumes  the  entire  truth  of  the  charges  made  by  the  Oude 
Gazette,  but  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  mode  of  collection 
adopted  at  Lucknow  will  be  followed  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  levy  so 
rapidly  made  in  Oude  was  the  act  of  an  independent  autho¬ 
rity  before  Mr.  Wilson’s  project  had  passed  into  law.  The 


evident  anxiety  of  the  Lucknow  officials  to  raise  the  required 
amount  with  the  utmost  apparent  facility  may  account  for, 
though  it  cannot  justify,  the  employment  of  native  agency 
to  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous  extent;  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  abuses  which  have  crept  in  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  will  be  repeated  throughout  the  whole  of  India  when 
the  tax  comes  to  be  collected  in  the  different  Presidencies. 

The  question  of  the  feasibility  of  an  Income-tax  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue  turns  entirely  upon  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  preventing  such  abominable  cruelties  as  Ram  Dial, 
the  native  collector,  has  been  accused  of  having  practised  in 
Oude.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  sound  judgment  of  the 
value  of  evidence  given  by  witnesses  who  have  a  national 
aversion  to  truth,  but  the  existence  of  gross  exaggeration 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  principal  accuser  of 
Ram  Dial  has  been  committed  for  perjury.  Enough,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  to  render  it  only  too  probable  that  grievous 
extortion  and  cruelty  have  beeti  perpetrated.  The  case  does 
not  rest  entirely  upon  native  testimony.  An  English 
officer,  Captain  Chamberlain,  has  given  evidence  that  the 
accusations  brought  against  the  native  collector  were 
notoriously  true ;  and  though  he  does  not  profess  to  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
misled  by  false  statements,  it  is  not  very  usual  for  an 
Anglo-Indian,  unless  he  happen  to  be  a  missionary,  to 
lend  too  credulous  an  ear  to  native  complaints.  Captain 
CnAMBERLAiN  reported  the  circumstance  to  Government, 
and  the  rest  of  his  narrative  is  so  exactly  in  harmony  with 
the  high-handed  way  in  which  Indian  officials  have  often  sup¬ 
pressed  inconvenient  inquiries,  as  to  suggest  the  unpleasant 
suspicion  that  the  zealous  authorities  of  Oude  were  more 
anxious  to  avoid  exposure  than  to  redress  injustice.  Captain 
Chamberlain  directed  further  inquiries,  but  was  stopped 
half  Avay  by  a  peremptoi’y  order,  that  the  police  were  not  in 
any  manner  or  way  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  The  result 
of  the  affair  was,  that  Captain  Chamberlain  was  removed 
from  Lucknow,  as  other  men  have  been  removed  before  from 
positions  in  which  they  showed  a  disposition  to  investigate 
too  closely  what  their  superiors  preferred  to  hush  up.  A 
short  time  will  suffice,  not  merely  to  show  what  amount  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  charges  brought  against  the  subor¬ 
dinates  of  the  Oude  Government,  but  to  test  the  possibility 
of  creating  a  staff  of  collectors  who  will  levy  the  income-tax 
without  including  among  their  instruments  of  compulsion 
the  various  forms  of  moral  and  physical  torture  which  seem 
to  suggest  themselves  to  native  minds  as  the  most  natural 
methods  of  enforcing  obedience  to  an  unpalatable  com¬ 
mand.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  what  appears  to 
be  the  only  feasible  means  of  adding  to  the  immediate 
revenues  of  India  should  break  down  from  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  staff  capable  of  putting  it  into  execution. 
The  project  has  already  surmounted  the  most  formid¬ 
able  obstacles.  The  people  have  proved  so  little  disposed 
to  rise  against  the  tax  that  an  invitation  to  revolt  issued 
by  authority  scarcely  stirred  any  popular  feeling  even 
in  Madras  itself.  The  opposition  of  the  zemindars,  which 
was  represented  as  insuperable,  has  turned  out  to  be  so  feeble 
as  not  to  be  able  to  command  more  than  150  signatures  to  a 
remonstrance  which  was  prepared  with  the  view  of  alarming 
the  Government  into  withdrawing  their  Bill.  The  last 
attempt  at  a  protest  has  been  a  still  more  ludicrous  failure. 
Certain  merchants  of  Bombay  thought  themselves  strong 
enough  to  force  the  Government  into  abandoning  their 
scheme  by  the  device  of  shutting  up  shop  until  the  Income- 
tax  was  taken  off.  Such  a  movement,  if  universal,  might 
have  been  sufficiently  embarrassing.  Strikes  of  labourers 
or  cabmen  are  often  troublesome  enough  at  home,  but  a 
strike  of  all  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  in  a  capital  town 
would  involve  an  amount  of  inconvenience  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate.  Like  most  senseless  plots  of  this  kind,  the 
Bombay  strike  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  malcontent 
dealers.  The  only  result  was,  that  the  majority  who  kept  on 
their  business  as  usual  made  larger  profits,  while  the  few 
seceders  entii’ely  failed  to  put  any  pressure  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  they  hoped  to  annoy.  Finding  themselves  the 
only  sufferers,  they  soon  fell  in  with  the  prevalent  feeling  and 
gave  up  their  ineffectual  protest  against  the  tax. 

’These  indications  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  Government 
in  acting  on  the  belief  that  the  tax  may  be  safely  levied 
without  fear  of  general  resistance.  But  what  the  mere 
pecuniary  burden  may  fail  to  do,  the  mode  of  its  collection 
may  very  possibly  effect ;  and  the  most  certain  way  of  veri¬ 
fying  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  mischievous  predictions  will 
be  to  allow  native  officials  to  make  the  collection  of  the 
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tax  a  pretext  for  cruelty  and  oppression.  Isolated  cases 
of  such  an  abuse  of  authority  may  be  inevitable,  but  the  real 
danger  lies  in  the  disposition  which  seems  to  have  been 
shown  in  Oude  to  screen  official  tyrants,  at  whatever  cost, 
rather  than  admit  the  existence  of  abuses  in  any  grade  of 
the  official  hierarchy.  This  policy  may  make  things  pleasant 
for  a  while,  but  it  will  be  at  a  fearful  risk ;  and  if  the  con¬ 
tented  submission  of  the  people  to  the  new  impost  is  to  be 
won  at  all,  it  will  only  be  by  the  closest  supervision  over 
the  agents  employed  and  the  severest  punishment  of  those 
who  may  be  guilty  of  the  abominable  cruelties  of  which 
one  of  the  highest  native  officials  of  Oude  has  been  accused. 
It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  prevent  such  practices  from 
becoming  the  rule  ;  but  if  they  cannot  be  stopped,  their 
continuance  will  be  more  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  and 
progress  of  India  than  even  the  loss  of  the  revenue  which 
the  Income-tax  is  expected  to  produce. 


THE  POPULATION  OP  THE  NEAPOLITAN  STATES. 

T  is  not  surprising  that  the  circumstauces  attending  the 
fall  of  the  Neapolitan  dynastv  have  been  ironically  and 
harshly  criticised  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  A  king  who  runs 
away,  not  from  a  body  of  insurgents,  but  from  a  false  tele¬ 
graphic  announcement  that  an  insurrectionary  force  is  at 
hand — a  people  which  is  recalled  for  a  moment  to  enthusi¬ 
astic  loyalty  by  the  pretended  apparition  of  a  sweating  Virgin 
— and,  lastly,  an  army  which  reserves  its  defection  for  the 
first  moment  of  actual  danger,  form  a  miserable  and  memo¬ 
rable  spectacle.  With  the  journals  of  the  Continent,  it  is 
the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan  officers  and  soldiery  which 
calls  forth  especial  contempt;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that 
one.canuot  read  of  the  young  King  receiving,  in  the  last 
hours  of  his  sojourn,  letter  after  letter  of  resignation  in  such 
thick  succession  that  the  heap  reached  at  last  to  his  elbow, 
without  something  like  compassion  for  the  Sovereign  who  was 
so  deserted,  and  for  the  men  who  abandoned  him.  Yet  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  Neapolitan  army.  It  cannot 
have  succumbed  entirely  from  cowardice,  or  entirely  from  mis¬ 
trust.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  had  not  been  impene- 
trablc  to  the  great  ideas  of  Italian  liberty  and  Italian 
unity,  and  that  at  the  last  it  could  not  bring  itself 
to  light  for  a  cause  which  was  the  opposite  of  the 
cause  of  Italy.  If  this  be  so,  it  affords  striking  testimony  to 
the  moral  strength  which  the  Italian  Liberals  have  acquired 
through  compromising  their  differences  and  assuming  the 
colours  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  These  Neapolitan  soldiers 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  raising  an  objection  if  they 
had  been  required  to  act  as  the  jailers,  or  even  the  execu¬ 
tioners,  of  any  number  of  detached  Neapolitan  patriots; 
but  Garibaldi — the  representative  in  their  eyes  of  collective 
Italian  patriotism — overcomes  their  stolid  loyalty  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  disaffection  of  an  army  is  no  light  thing;  but  we, 
to  whom  liberty  and  nationality  are  the  common  bread  of 
life,  have  not  the  right  or  the  [tower  to  judge  men  to  whom 
they  are  offered  for  the  first  time.  The  Ei'ench  newspapers 
set  no  bounds  to  their  contempt  for  soldiers  who  were  faith¬ 
less  to  their  oath;  but,  bad  as  military  disloyalty  may 
be,  one  is  not  sure  that  it  may  not  be  preferable  to  that 
view  of  duty  which  has  placed  the  official  part  of  the  French 
nation,  within  living  memory,  at  the  service  of  seven  succes¬ 
sive  Governments. 

The  state  of  Italian  feeling  is  too  peculiar  for  one  to  be 
sure  that  the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan  army  is  as  black  an 
omen  for  the  Italians  as  the  Continental  newspapers  will 
have  it  to  be.  A  far  more  serious  subject  of  reflection  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Neapolitan  population. .  It  is  now 
generally  understood  that  Garibaldi  received  no  particular 
welcome  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  provinces  he  has  just 
entered.  The  whole  machine  of  government  fell  to  pieces  at 
his  approach — every  man  in  the  smallest  degree  elevated  by 
education  abovethe  mass  deserted  the  Bourbons — butthemass 
itself  is  Raid  to  have  looked  on  in  stupid  amazement.  There 
is  no  doubt  indeed  that  the  new  kingdom  of  which  Garibaldi 
lias  made  a  present  to  V icitor  Emmanuel  will  demand  the  most 
delicate  management  from  the  Sardinian  officials,  whenever  it 
is  practically  incorporated  with  the  Italian  Monarchy.  The 
North  Italians,  without  much  actual  intellectual  cultivation, 
have  capacities  of  the  very  highest  order;  but  the  Italians 
of  the  South,  taken  in  the  gross,  are  nearer  the  lowest  point 
of  civilization  than  any  other  people  in  Europe.  They  are  a 
virtually  barbarous  community,  having  a  much  closer  resem¬ 
blance  to  Spaniards  of  the  least  advanced  provinces  of  Spain 


than  to  a  Piedmontese,  a  Lombard,  or  a  Eomagnol.  Two 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Sardinia  will  render  it  exces¬ 
sively  difficult  to  deal  with  her  new  subjects.  One  of  them 
is,  the  necessity  under  which  she  is  placed  of  keeping  the 
centre  of  affairs  at  Turin,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  North.  The 
Neapolitan  population  have  always  been  proud  of  their  capital ; 
and  there  will  be  much  heartburning,  and  perhaps  some 
actual  loss  and  suffering,  if  it  sinks  into  a  secondary  position. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  perils  which  must  arise  from 
a  too  hasty  centralization  may  be  successfully  encountered 
by  Signor  Farini’s  scheme  for  dividing  the  Sardinian  domi¬ 
nions  into  separate  zones.  It  is  far  less  easy  to  discover  the 
proper  means  of  neutralizing  the  great  vice  of  Neapolitan 
character — its  excessive  superstition.  Will  the  Sardinian 
Government  venture  to  apply  to  Southern  Italy  the  same 
measures  of  ecclesiastical  reform  which  it  has  carried  out  so 
uuflinchiugly  in  the  North?  Will  it  empty  all  the  convents 
except  those  whose  inmates  are  vowed  to  active  duties  ?  and 
will  it  forbid  the  priests  to  use  their  influence  for  political 
purposes  ?  The  question  is  the  harder  to  answer  because 
the  lower  order  of  clergy  are  known  to  constitute  one  of  the 
few  liberal  elements  in  the  Neapolitan  States.  They  were 
thought  by  the  late  King  to  be  much  too  enlightened  for 
safety,  and  he  devoted  to  them  no  small  share  of  his  perse¬ 
cuting  attentions. 

The  aggressive  foreign  policy  of  the  Sardinian  Government 
has  thrown  its  projects  of  internal  reform  into  the  shade, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  they  seem  well-considered 
and  carefully  accommodated  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  provinces  associated  under  Victor  Emmanuel’s  sceptre. 
It  will  be  no  inconsiderable  triumph  of  Italian  statesman¬ 
ship  if  Cavour  and  Farini  can  bring  Naples  and  Sicily, 
without  shock  and  disturbance,  into  the  brotherhood  of 
Italian  States.  At  present,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
effect  this  without  conceding  something  to  the  peculiar 
mental  condition  of  the  South  Italians.  The  Sardinian 
statesmen  have  vei-y  different  material  to  work  upon  in  the 
South  and  in  the  North.  Among  the  North  Italians,  cohe¬ 
sion  has  been  assisted  by  disgust  at  the  degradation  to 
which  they  were  condemned  by  the  petty  sovereignties  into 
which  they  were  distributed,  but  the  Neapolitans  found 
their  kingdom  quite  considerable  enough  for  their  aspirations. 
The  Northern  populations  are  cemented  together  by  common 
hatred  of  the  Austrians;  but,  though  this  feeling  is  not 
unknown  in  the  South,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  “far  cry”  from 
Verona  to  Naples.  Again,  impatience  of  clerical  supremacy 
is  a  feeling  of  peculiar  strength  in  the  North  ;  but,  in  the 
South,  the  priests  are  regarded  by  the  people  as  their 
natural  guides.  None  of  these  differences  furnish  a  reason  for 
separating  one  integral  portion  of  the  Peninsula  from  the 
rest,  but  they  are  reasons  why  the  leading  men  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  Legislature  should  consider  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  provinces  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  they 
have  yet  undertaken.  If  the  legislation  which  has  been  well 
received  in  the  North  is  extended  without  change  to  the 
South,  there  may  be  calm  for  a  time,  but  an  eventual  explosion 
will  be  as  certain  as  it  is  certain  that  some  day  or  other 
there  will  be  a  fresh  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The  high  price 
of  corn,  a  failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  a  reported  miracle,  or  an 
excitiug  sermon,  will  appeal  to  the  fears  or  the  passions  of 
the  peasantry  and  the  populace;  and  Eui'ope  will  suddenly 
hear  that  some  Cardinal  Buffo  is  in  full  march,  with  a  ragged 
multitude  behind  him,  to  attack  the  Sardinian  authorities. 
An  Italian  insurrection  suppressed  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
would  be  so  scandalous  a  spectacle  that  the  discontent  of  the 
Neapolitans  ought  to  be  averted  at  all  hazards.  Some  may 
think  that  the  horizon  of  Italian  liberty  would  have  been 
clearer  if  Garibaldi  had  not  been  in  such  haste  to  drive  out 
the  Bourbons;  but,  now  that  the  deed  is  done,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  for  Italian  statesmen  except  to  show  that  they  have  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  misfortunes  which  so  many  free  countries  have 
drawn  upon  themselves  by  neglecting  differences  among  the 
populations  for  which  they  undertook  to  legislate. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

ALL  persons  of  middle  age  can  remember  the  wonderful 
outcry  which  was  raised  when  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways  throughout  the  country  was  first  projected.  If  a  line 
was  traced  within  two  or  three  miles  of  a  country  town, 
meetings  were  held  and  associations  formed  to  get  up  »n 
organized  resistance  to  the  scheme.  There  was  no  end  to 
the  imaginary  dangers  and  inconveniences  which  were  conff- 
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dently  predicted  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  invention 
which  has  done  more  to  promote  the  convenience  of  man¬ 
kind  than  all  previous  efforts  of  engineering  skill  from  the 
commencement  of  the  world.  All  the  hay-ricks  in  the 
country  were  certain  to  be  burned,  quiet  travellers  in  carts 
and  gigs  were  to  be  run  over  daily  by  the  new-fangled  steam 
monsters,  vegetation  was  to  perish  from  the  constant  clouds 
of  smoke,  houses  were  to  topple  over  from  the  subsidence  of 
tunnels,  all  the  cross  communications  of  the  country  were  to 
be  cut  up,  the  breed  of  horses  was  doomed  to  disappear,  and 
fox-hunting  would  become  an  impossibility,  or  at  any  rate 
too  perilous  a  pastime  even  for  English  country  gentlemen. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  absurd  clamour  arose  from  a  genuine 
popular  panic,  but  its  actual  meaning  and  true  origin  soon 
became  apparent.  The  authors  of  it  had  a  very  practical 
object  in  view.  They  did  not  wish  to  obstruct  rai  1  way 
enterprise,  but  they  did  mean  to  sack  as  much  plunder  as 
possible  under  the  name  of  compensation.  And  their 
success  was  prodigious.  Any  land-owner  who  was  rich 
enough  to  oppose  a  Bill  in  Parliament  could  sell  a 
pigsty  to  a  railway  Company  for  the  price  of  a  man¬ 
sion.  If  he  were  also  a  member  of  Parliament,  the  value  of 
his  land  increased  in  an  astonishing  ratio  ;  and  if  he  hap- 
pened  to  be  a  peer,  30,000 1.  was  sometimes  thought  a  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation  to  offer  him  for  the  annoyance  of 
having  a  first-class  station  within  half-a-mile  of  his  park- 
gates.  Even  smaller  people  came  in  for  their  share  of  the 
booty ;  and,  on  one  plea  or  another,  the  jury  price  of  land 
taken  by  a  railway  averaged  about  ten  times  its  market 
value.  In  spite  ot  all  these  difficulties,  the  lines  were  made, 
though  at  a  cost  which  has  reduced  their  dividends  to  about 
one-half  of  their  legitimate  amount.  The  ingenious  objectors 
pocketed  their  compensation,  and  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  the 
railways  which,  until  they  were  well  paid  for  acquiescence, 
had  filled  them  with  so  much  affected  apprehension.  It  is 
not  likely  that  those  glorious  days  for  interested  alarmists 
will  recur ;  but  as  human  nature  remains  pretty  much 
what  it  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  similar  tactics  should 
be  employed  whenever  any  project  of  public  importance 
can  be  represented  as  injurious  to  private  interests.  The 
absolute  necessity  which  exists  for  an  embankment  of  the 
Thames,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  scheme  of  metropo¬ 
litan  drainage,  has  encouraged  an  attempt  to  play  over  again 
the  game  of  compensation  which  was  so  successful  in  the 
early  days  of  the  railway  movement. 

More  than  one  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Thames  has  been  defeated  by  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
owners  of  wharf  property,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that 
the  earlier  projects  did  threaten  considerable  inconvenience 
to  the  river-side  proprietors  who  seem  to  consider  the  Thames 
as  their  private  property.  Now  that  the  idea  of  an  embank¬ 
ment  has  been  revived  in  earnest,  engineers  have  been 
careful  so  to  modify  their  plans  as  not  only  to  obviate  all 
injury  to  the  river  traffic,  but  to  confer  very  substantial  ad¬ 
vantages  on  the  class  who  succeeded  in  thwarting  all  former 
projects.  All  the  designs  which  were  laid  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  this  feature  in  common — that  they  provide  ex¬ 
tensive  dock  accommodation  behind  the  proposed  river  wall, 
and  leave  the  present  frontage  of  the  London  wharves  alto¬ 
gether  untouched.  The  channel  of  the  Thames  happens  to 
give  peculiar  facilities  for  this  mode  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
jected  work.  Between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  there  is  a  vast  space  above  low-water 
mark  which  is  the  site  of  mud  banks  and  the  con¬ 
stant  source  of  noxious  exhalations,  and,  in  fact,  worse 
than  useless  in  its  present  state  to  every  human  being, 
wharfingers  included.  From  that  tract  will  be  reclaimed 
ample  space  for  the  construction  of  docks  within  the  limits 
of  the  intended  embankment,  and  the  advantages  of  such 
an  arrangement  are  so  obvious  that  the  wharfowners  on  this 
part  of  the  river  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  oppo¬ 
sition  and  the  hope  of  compensation.  But,  east  of  Black¬ 
friars  Bridge,  the  stream  contracts  too  much  to  allow  scope 
for  similar  treatment,  and  nearly  all  the  rival  engineers  agree 
in  proposing  to  carry  the  new  line  of  road  in  this  part  of  its 
course  along  a  viaduct  which  will  leave  between  its  columns 
the  same  facilities  for  access  to  the  shore  which  are  enjoyed 
at  present.  Some,  indeed,  have  suggested,  as  a  special  benefit 
to  the  wharfowners,  that  their  premises  should  be  extended 
beneath  the  roadway,  so  as  to  become  flush  with  the  line  of 
columns  on  which  it  is  to  stand.  It  must  be  very  hard  to 
find  a  grievance  in  this  simple  plan  ;  but  it  appears  that  a 
knot  of  wharfowners,  whose  premises  lie  in  the  unsavoury 
neighbourhood  of  Queenhithe  and  Puddle  Dock,  have 


scented  the  possibility  of  compensation,  and  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  an  association  to  oppose  the  embankment.  With 
a  few  honourable  exceptions,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
before  the  Committee  to  represent  the  river-side  interests, 
declared  themselves  hostile  to  the  plan  ;  and  it  may  seem 
a  little  strange  that  the  Report  should  nevertheless  declare 
that  persons  engaged  in  business  along  the  river  would,  in 
most  cases,  derive  increased  facilities  for  conducting  their 
various  occupations.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  evidence 
to  see  that  the  Committee  were  entirely  right  in  their  con¬ 
clusion  ;  and  that  which  the  wharfingers  really  dread  is,  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  add  the  consolation  of  a  handsome 
compensation  to  the  other  benefits  which  the  scheme,  if 
carried  out,  will  confer  upon  them.  The  witnesses  were  very 
skilfully  handled  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  but, 
after  every  objection  had  been  silenced,  the  truth  came  out, 
and  one  wharfinger  after  another  declared  that,  whether  the 
scheme  would  be  an  injury  or  a  benefit,  he  and  his  brethren 
were  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  a  very  considerable  com¬ 
pensation.  One  witness  commenced  his  assault  on  the  pro¬ 
ject  by  the  magniloquent  declaration  that  their  flourishing 
and  progressive  trade  required,  above  all  things,  perfect  free¬ 
dom.  Freedom  of  access  at  all  times  from  the  river  to  their 
wharves  was  absolutely  essential  to  their  existence,  and  this 
was  incompatible  with  an  embankment.  The  next  question, 
however,  compelled  this  candid  gentleman  to  acknowledge 
that,  except  for  five  hours  of  each  tide,  there  was  not  water 
enough  to  allow  his  barges  to  approach  the  shore ;  and,  as  it 
appeared  that  the  proposed  docks  could  be  kept  open  to  the 
river  for  eight  hours  in  every  tide,  he  was  “free  to  admit, 
“  on  a  prima  facie  view,  that  he  did  not  see  that  he  would 
“  be  injured”  by  having  three  hours’  additional  accommo¬ 
dation. 

This  little  difficulty  having  been  disposed  of,  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  suggestion  was  thrown  out  that  the  columns  on  which 
the  viaduct  would  stand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queenhithe 
would  so  impede  the  traffic  as  to  compel  many  wharfingers  to 
retire  from  business  and  live  on  their  compensation.  If  the 
columns  were  placed  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  a  barge  to  pass 
broadside  on  between  them,  it  was  admitted  that  the  incon¬ 
venience  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  obviated;  but  even 
then  each  wharfinger  would  require  to  have  a  veto  as  to  the 
position  of  every  column  within  the  limits  of  his  frontage. 
Fortunately,  there  was  one  traitor  in  the  camp,  who  so  far 
forgot  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  brother  traders  as  to 
tell  the  honest  truth.  Mr.  Kennard,  M.P.,  chances  to  have 
river-side  premises  at  the  very  point  wdiere  the  river  is  nar¬ 
rowest  and  the  supposed  inconvenience  would  be  most 
severely  felt.  His  evidence. rather  cruelly  smashed  the  great 
viaduct  bugbear.  Not  only  did  he  say  that  business  might 
be  facilitated  by  the  embankment,  but  he  mentioned  the  con¬ 
clusive  fact  that  he  and  other  wharfingers  are  in  the  habit  of 
driving  piles  into  the  bed  of  the  river  in  front  of  their 
wharves  to  assist  them  in  the  navigation  of  their  barges,  and 
that  the  proposed  columns  would  give  them  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  are  now  at  so  much  pains  to  secure  for 
themselves.  This  disposed  of  the  terrible  apprehensions  of 
some  of  the  witnesses  that  barges  would  be  constantly  coming 
into  collision  with  the  columns;  for  it  was  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  that  a  collision  with  a  column  would  be  at  all  more 
probable  or  more  destructive  than  with  the  piles  which  the 
wharfingers  have  driven  for  their  own  convenience. 

A  multitude  of  other  objections  more  or  less  puerile  wei’e 
produced  to  reinforce  the  conclusions  of  the  discomfited  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  was  insisted,  no  doubt  with  reason,  that  the  dock 
space  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  traffic; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  appeared  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  ample  provision.  A  few  witnesses, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  tried  to  represent  it  as  an  advantage 
that  their  vessels  are  now  stranded  and  immoveable  during 
the  greater  part  of  every  tide.  Then  it  was  said  that  the 
new  docks  would  be  sure  to  silt  up,  though  all  the  engi¬ 
neering  evidence  proved  that,  from  the  elongated  form  of 
the  area,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  keep 
them  clear  by  occasional  flushing  and  dredging.  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Rose  fitly  wound  up  the  wharfingers’  evidence.  He 
could  not  sustain  any  single  objection,  but  grandly  took  his 
stand  on  the  opinion  that  a  sea-wall  would  be  impracticable, 
and  that,  “  as  a  matter  of  compensation  to  the  working  of 
“  the  trade,  it  would  be  a  great  hindrance” — whatever  that 
rather  enigmatical  sentence  may  mean. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  plain  enough.  It  will  not  do  to 
let  a  clique  of  interested  persons  defeat  one  of  the  grandest 
schemes  which  have  ever  been  proposed  for  the  improvement  of 
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London.  Compensation  will  no  doubt  be  liberally  awarded  for 
any  temporary  inconvenience  that  individuals  may  suffer  during 
the  construction  of  the  works ;  butit  is  monstrous  that  the  very 
class  who  will  benefit  most  by  the  undertaking  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  claim  compensation  on  the  old  railway  scale  for  in¬ 
juries  which,  except  in  one  or  two  peculiar  cases,  are  altogether 
imaginary.  The  experience  of  recent  legislation  has  shown 
that  any  knot  of  men  who  work  zealously  together  may 
almost  always  get  sufficient  Parliamentary  support  to  foist 
into  a  public  Act  provisions  for  compensation  as  a  means  of 
buying  off  their  opposition.  It  would  be  better  to  pay  the 
most  unconscionable  bribe  of  this  kind  than  to  sutler  the 
embankment  scheme  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  but,  if  Parlia¬ 
ment  does  its  duty,  it  will  not  find  that  the  amount  fairly 
payable,  on  the  most  liberal  estimate,  on  account  of  injuries 
resulting  from  the  work,  will  form  any  material  portion  of 
the  expense  to  be  incurred. 


SEEING  LIFE. 

IT  can  scarcely  be  true  that  Goethe  suggested  a  new  view  of 
human  life,  for  as  human  life  had  been  going  on  for 
some  thousands  of  years  before  his  time,  all  possible  views  of 
it  had  probably  occurred  to  some  one  or  other.  But  Goethe 
gave  expression  to  a  view  which  accorded  very  well  with 
the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  which,  since  he 
has  popularized  it,  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  numberless 
persons  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  his  works.  This  view 
consists  in  regarding  the  time  allotted  to  each  of  us  here  as  a 
period  which  we  have  got,  if  we  are  wise,  to  fill  as  much  as 
possible  with  all  kinds  of  experience.  We  are  to  taste  of  the 
riches  of  mortal  existence — to  undergo  as  much  excitement,  to 
know  as  much,  do  as  much,  observe  as  much,  feel  as  much  as  our 
faculties  and  opportunities  permit.  Persons  who  are  penetrated 
with  this  view  of  their  existence  are  naturally  anxious  that  no 
source  of  novelty  should  escape  them,  and  that  their  part  on  earth 
shouldinclude  all  that  makesa  partstirring  and  impressive.  Travel, 
danger,  the  cultivation  of  taste,  the  discharge  of  public  duties, 
acquaintance  withbrilliantsociety,  the  enjoyment  of  graceful  splen- 
dourin  art  and  natural  beauty  in  nature — allthesethingsare  desired 
in  order  that  a  life  not  empty  or  paltry  may  have  been  lived.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  Goethe’s  philosophy  always  seems  absurd 
in  a  sick-room ;  and  certainly  his  view  of  life  has  not  much 
meaning  except  for  those  who  have  bodily  health  and  at  least  a 
fair  opening  towards  affluence.  But  no  one  who  can  set  before 
himself  what  is  meant  by  this  making  the  most  of  this  world  can 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  very  attractive  to  those  who  are  strong,  and 
whose  life  is  not  hedged  in  within  too  narrow  barriers  of  circum¬ 
stance,  or  that  it  is  likely  to  be  welcomed  in  an  age  when  the 
amusements  of  the  upper  classes  have  been  opened  to  the  middle, 
and  when  the  concurrence  of  many  different  streams  of  thought 
has  impelled  every  one  to  seek  some  kind  of  philosophy  as  the 
exponent  of  his  wishes  or  fancies.  The  spirit  of  Ulysses — -who,  as 
the  poet  tells  us.  longed,  even  in  old  age,  to  “  see  life” — pervades  a 
large  number  of  minds  in  Western  Europe.  The  communication 
between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  the  active  pursuit 
of  scientific  facts,  the  heaving  of  society  towards  the  better  or 
worse  forms  of  democracy,  have  all  tended  to  make  the  sphere  of 
each  man’s  existence  seem  capable  of  containing  more  than  it 
used  to  be.  More  may  be  done,  and  known,  and  felt,  than  formerly; 
and  a  philosophy  which  glorifies  this  increased  capability  is  likely 
to  be  held  in  high  esteem. 

Nowhere  has  this  philosophy  been  more  kindly  welcomed  than 
in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  studies  of  philosophical  novelists.  At 
first  this  may  seem  strange  when  we  recollect  how  often  the 
view  of  life  that  is  the  exact  opposite  is  dwelt  on  in  the  Bible, 
and  how  decidedly  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  “  strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.”  The  world  may  easily  be  represented, 
not  as  a  place  where  life,  so  long  as  ic  lasts,  is  to  be  made  as 
rich  and  full  as  possible,  but  where  a  worthless  transitory 
existence  is  to  be,  in  some  slight  degree,  dignified  by  being 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  an  eternal  home.  This 
view  prevails  largely  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  there  are  other 
passages,  especially7  in  the  Gospels,  which  might  be  taken  as 
making  our  earthly  existence  of  more  account,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  New  Testament  was  written  under  circumstances  so 
very  different  from  the  circumstances  of  modern  society  that 
an  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  alteration.  There  was  not 
much  m  the  earthly  existence  of  a  Roman  slave  expecting  perse¬ 
cution  that  could  tempt  him  to  forget  he  was  a  pilgrim.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  very  unnatural  that  the  minds  of  those  who,  if 
they  had  not  been  Christian  teachers,  woidd  have  been  most 
strongly  attracted  by  Goethe’s  view  of  life,  should  have  fastened 
on  his  philosophy  and  given  it  a  Christian  turn.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  narrowness  of  thoughtwhich  characterized  religi  ous  circles 
in  England  at  that  time  made  it  almost  necessary  that  some  theory 
should  be  expounded  which  would  tend  to  sever  the  connexion 
that  was  supposed  to  obtain  necessarilv  between  piety  and  imbe¬ 
cility  in  secular  affairs.  Goethe,  filtered  through  Mr.  Carlyle, 
and  tinged  with  the  Christianity  of  pious  clergymen,  was  there¬ 
fore  heard  to  say  many  things  in  the  English  pulpit  which,  there 
at  least,  were  perfectly  new.  That  hell  and  heaven  are  here  on 
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earth,  that  the  earth  is  the  appointed  sphere  of  man’s  activity, 
that  every  innocent  enjoyment  is  permissible  to  every  one,  and 
that  the  pure  may  wisely  allow  themselves  to  seek  in  every 
corner  for  varied  experience,  were  stated,  with  more  or  less 
earnestness,  as  unquestionable  truths.  This  teaching  has  had  a 
great  and,  we  do  not  doubt,  a  salutary  effect.  The  area  of  a 
man’s  action  who  does  not  consciously  break  with  religion  has 
been  widely  extended  ;  and  the  Church  of  England,  especially, 
has  placed  herself  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead  of  the  Dissenters, 
by  having  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  compatibility  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  secular  enjoyment  with  piety.  Whether  or  no  the 
philosophy  of  “  seeing  life”  is  unassailable  in  itself,  it  was  rela¬ 
tively  true  and  valuable,  if  judged  of  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  introduced,  in  its  Christian  form,  into 
England. 

In  itself,  the  philosophy  appears  to  us  to  be  open  to  some  ob¬ 
jections.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  seeing  life  on  an  un¬ 
limited  scale  is  desirable,  and  there  are  parts  of  experience  and 
a  portion  of  life  of  which  the  art  of  “  seeing  life  ”  is  apt  to  take 
very  little  notice.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  we  are 
resolved  to  enlarge  our  minds,  and  that  the  best  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  embrace  within  our  comprehension  a  varied  experience. 
We  are  not  justified  in  limiting  our  experience  only  to  that  side 
of  life  which  is  interesting  and  exciting.  Dulness  and  medio¬ 
crity  occupy  an  enormous  portion  of  human  existence.  Meek¬ 
ness  and  humility  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  character  which, 
even  if  limited,  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Few  facts  are 
more  clearly  ascertained  than  spiritual  facts.  That  experience 
must  be  limited  which  does  not  embrace  an  acquaintance  with 
the  power  of  prayer,  the  confidence  of  faith,  and  the  joy  of 
heavenly  peace.  It  is  as  important  to  comprehend  the  feeling 
with  which  a  bedridden  patient  gets  through  a  sleepless 
night  in  happiness  as  to  comprehend  the  artistic  value  of 
the  Laocoon.  Goethe  saw  this,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade 
himself  that  his  experience  was  universal ;  but  as  he  could 
not  work  his  religious  experience,  such  as  it  was,  into  his 
philosophy,  he  was  obliged  to  place  the  spirit  of  domestic  order  as 
the  highest  flower  of  virtue,  instead  of  the  growth  of  a  religious 
character.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  experience  which  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  gain.  The  programme  of  “  seeing  life”  always 
includes  the  seeing  the  worst  side  of  life.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  fascinating  inquiry  to  examine  how  far  men  dare  to  rebel 
against  their  Maker,  and  how  far  depravity  can  be  carried.  It 
is  mock  modesty  to  shut  the  ear  to  those  revelations  of  wicked¬ 
ness  which  are  occasionally  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  every 
man  in  a  large  capital.  But  to  pursue  these  revelations  as  a 
source  of  instruction  is  to  set  a  purely  artificial  value  on  worthless 
facts.  What  can  it  profit  any  one  to  know  the  last  refinements 
of  vice  with  which  Paris  is  filling  up  the  cup  of  her  abominations  ? 
Experience  must  be  allowed  to  limit  experience.  A  very  little 
inquiry  shows  us  that  to  comprehend  some  things  is  much  better 
than  to  comprehend  others  ;  and,  as  we  cannot  be  omniscient,  wo 
had  better  give  up  our  time  to  comprehending  what  it  is  most 
worth  while  to  comprehend. 

The  phrase  “seeing  life”  has  sometimes  a  more  limited  signi¬ 
fication,  and  only  expresses  the  wish  for  novelty  felt  by  the 
young.  There  is  nothing  philosophical  about  this  wish.  The 
young  have  been  brought  up  under  strict  rules  and  in  compara¬ 
tive  seclusion.  They  long  for  freedom  and  for  the  delights  of 
society.  This  is  a  natural  and  an  inevitable  feeling.  It  is  part 
of  the  machinery  which,  makes  the  world  go  on,  and  it  is  useless 
preaching  against  it.  But  some  of  the  same  observations  apply 
to  it  as  apply  to  the  philosophical  wish  to  “  see  life.”  There  is 
in  both  a  natural  desire — natural  in  the  case  of  the  young  to  the 
time  of  life,  in  the  case  of  the  moral  theorist  to  the  period  of  the 
world’s  history.  There  is,  secondly,  in  both  a  legitimate  element 
of  poetry.  When  life  becomes  merely  prosaic,  it  is  hardly 
worth  having,  and  the  romance  of  possible  adventure  is  a  salu¬ 
tary  agent  in  determining  men  to  face  the  future.  The  young 
have  gathered  from  a  thousand  sources  a  conception  of  the 
thrilling  pleasures  which  life  under  various  aspects  affords.  They 
have  glowed  with  the  ardour  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  when  reading 
narratives  of  exploring  parties  or  of  hard-fought  fields  of  battle. 
They  have  gained  a  notion  of  gigantic,  overpowering  splendour 
from  the  pages  of  Oriental  romance.  They  have  learned  to  expect 
a  heroine  to  appear  as  suddenly  as  Diana  Vernon  or  Catherine 
Seton.  A  confused  vista  of  gorgeous  possibilities  is  thus  spread  out 
before  them,  and  they7  hasten  to  enter  on  the  enchanted  land  of 
hope.  The  philosopher  really  does  little  more  than  strive  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  feeling  by  artificial  means  after  his  consciousness  of  its 
existence  and  its  origin  has  threatened  its  decay.  But  lastly, 
the  most  important  point  of  similarity  lies  in  the  common  error 
over  which  the  poetry  just  referred  to  throws  a  veil.  The 
general  glow  of  thought  excited  by  a  poetical  whole  is  allowed 
to  irradiate  details  of  the  most  worthless  kind.  Seeing  life  often 
means  seeing  bad  people.  There  is  no  reason  why  life  should 
be  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  the  vulgar  and  the  bad. 
They  are  a  portion,  but  a  very  poor  portion,  of  life.  The  young  man 
who  goes  to  the  Casino  or  the  ginshop  does  not  see  life,  but  a 
stupid,  ignoble,  and  trivial  corner  of  life.  Knowing  this  will 
not  deter  him  exactly  from  picking  up  this  kind  of  experience  ; 
but  it  may  aid  many  characters  in  their  struggle  to  keep 
aloof  from  these  centres  of  worthless  experience,  if  they  caQ 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  only  by  a  verbal  confusion  they  ever 
suppose  that  the  life  to  see  which  raises  the  vague  spirit  of 
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poetry  -within  them  is  the  same  life  which  meets  their  gaze  in 
the  fatiguing  and  narrow  circles  of  vicious  stupidity. 

There  is  a  permanent  groundwork  of  all  views  of  human  life 
from  which  men  can  never  really  escape,  and  into  which  all 
theories  must  fit  themselves  as  well  as  they  can.  We  are  poor 
creatures  with  limited  faculties,  going  we  know  not  where,  but 
with  a  few  clear  duties  to  perform,  and  a  certain  judgment 
awaiting  us.  It  does  not  alter  our  position  if  we  take  more  or 
less  interest  in  the  sphere  where  our  uncertainties  are  felt,  and 
where  our  duties  call  on  us  for  active  effort.  But  in  their  course 
through  life  men  sometimes  see  one  point  clearly,  and  sometimes 
another.  The  philosophical  preachers  of  the  day  have  seen  that 
men  cannot  prudently  sit  with  their  hands  folded  before  them, 
waiting  to  go  to  heaven ;  but  even  if  men  are  spurred  by  philo¬ 
sophy  to  a  proper  exertion,  and  are  encouraged  to  see  their 
activity  in  its  most  rosy  colours,  they  cannot  alter  the  essential 
conditions  of  their  existence.  We  cannot,  by  taking  thought, 
make  our  time  here  anything  but  a  time  of  doubt  and  trial.  The 
problems  of  man’s  life,  and  the  duties  he  has  to  fulfil,  were 
exactly  the  same  before  Goethe  wrote  as  they  are  now.  They 
were  the  same  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  they  will  be  the 
same  when  the  dust  of  every  one  now  “  seeing  life”  has  been 
used  to  stop  beer-barrels.  ^Relatively,  even  delusions  may  be 
beneficial,  but  the  truth  is  not  altered.  We  are  perhaps  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  view  of  human  life  which  Goethe 
popularized  to  judge  it  quite  fairly ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rudimentary  truths  of 
man’s  condition  here,  it  will  fade  away,  and  its  value  will  he 
discovered  to  have  consisted  in  helping  men  to  preach  partial 
truths  to  a  generation  that  needed  them. 


THE  DETECTION  OE  CRIME. 

THE  fact  that  two  highly  dramatic  murders  have  lately  been 
committed  which  appear  likely  to  escape  detection  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  detection 
of  crime  in  general,  and  of  murder  in  particular.  Doubts  have 
been  cast  on  the  degree  to  which  the  proverb  “  Murder  will  out” 
can  be  trusted,  and  a  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
detective  powers  of  the  police  keep  pace  with  the  ingenuity  of 
criminals.  To  those  who  are  practically  familiar  with  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  criminal  justice,  such  speculations  show  little 
else  than  the  fact  that,  unless  crimes  happen  to  be  dramatic, 
their  impunity  excites  very  little  notice.  Every  one  who, 
for  any  special  reason,  pays  attention  to  such  subjects,  knows 
that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  crimes  which  are  committed 
escape  detection;  and  that  though,  from  several  causes,  mur¬ 
derers  escape  less  frequently  than  other  criminals,  a  majority 
of  the  murders  which  take  place  pass  unpunished,  whilst  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  occur  which  are  never  even 
suspected.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  long  list  of  undetected 
murders  which  have  happened  within  a  short  time  and  a  confined 
district,  but  which  have  been  forgotten  because  there  was  nothing 
particularly  interesting  about  them.  The  following  seven 
cases  have  occurred  within  a  very  few  years  in  four  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties : — A  man  was  shot  dead  near  Leicester ;  a 
gamekeeper  was  shot  not  long  afterwards  near  Coventry ;  a 
farmer  was  shot  at  Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire ;  an  old  man  was 
beaten  to  death  by  robbers  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  a  man 
was  stabbed  at  Spondon,  near  Derby;  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man  was  found  in  the  river  at  Lincoln  ;  and  a  boy  was  killed  in 
Nottingham  Forest.  Yet  no  one  was  ever  brought  to  trial  for  any 
one  of  these  murders,  which  have  all  been  committed  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  except  in  one  instance,  in  which  no  evidence 
was  offered  against  the  persons  accused.  During  the  same  period 
there  have  occurred  the  Andover  murder,  the  Waterloo-bridge 
murder,  the  Hoad  murder,  and  the  Stepney  murder,  which  have 
all,  on  account  of  their  dramatic  character,  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  make  out  a  list  of  fifty 
or  sixty  such  cases  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  to  say  nothing 
of  trials  for  murder  which  have  ended  in  acquittals,  and  deaths 
which,  though  really  caused  by  violence,  have  not  excited 
suspicion.  The  proportion  of  murderers  who  are  tried,  if  not 
convicted,  is  no  doubt  larger  than  that  of  other  criminals, 
both  because  the  crime,  where  it  is  recognised  at  all,  excites 
more  attention  and  is  more  keenly  prosecuted  than  any  other, 
and  because  there  are  some  peculiarities  about  it  which 
favour  detection.  The  body  of  a  murdered  person  is  very  hard 
to  conceal,  and  its  concealment  is  in  itself  extremely  suspicious ; 
whilst  a  strong  motive  for  the  crime  usually  exists  and  points  at 
once  to  the  criminal.  "Where  the  motive  is  common  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  class  of  persons — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  murder 
for  the  sake  of  robbery — the  chances  of  discovery  are  greatly 
diminished ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  a  man  with  a  taste 
for  murder  as  such,  he  might  probably  gratify  it  frequently  with 
little  risk  of  discovery,  especially  if  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  evidence  and  of  its  practical  application.  To  murder 
with  security  is  no  very  difficult  matter.  The  difficulty  is  to 
murder  the  proper  person  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  object 
proposed  by  murdering  him ;  but,  when  suitable  opportunities 
occur,  this  difficulty  is  often  so  greatly  diminished  as  to  be 
readily  overcome. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  detecting  criminals  of  any  sort  are 
hardly  understood  by  the  public  at  large,  but  they  are  such  that  the 
wonder  is  rather  that  so  many,  than  that  so  few,  are  brought  to 


justice.  The  difficulty  of  proving  every  essential  part  of  any  com¬ 
plicated  transaction  is  immense ;  and,  as  murders  are  generally 
committed  under  circumstances  of  secresy,  the  probability  that 
there  will  be  a  flaw  in  some  material  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  connects  the  offender  with  the  offence  is  exceedinglv 
strong.  The  items  which  go  to  makeup  the  proof  are  frequently 
of  a  most  commonplace  character,  and  very  ill-fitted  to  make  any 
marked  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  they 
have  to  be  proved.  Such  incidents  as  some  petty  quarrel  or 
obscure  money  transaction — such  circumstances  as  the  identity 
of  a  knife,  a  pistol,  or  a  footmark — the  fact  that  a  man  was  in  a 
particular  place  at  a  certain  time,  that  he  wore  certain  clothes, 
that  he  made  use  of  particular  expressions — and  other  matters 
of  the  same  sort,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  evidence  in  a  trial  for  murder.  Each  of  these  small  facts, 
which  would  attract  no  notice  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  or 
by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  interest  or  importance,  has  to  be 
proved  by  persons  who  will  swear  to  their  most  minute  details 
with  an  absolute  certainty,  accuracy,  and  consistency,  which  are 
submitted  to  the  test  of  cross-examination — a  test  which,  though 
comparatively  powerless  to  confuse  or  to  pervert  truth,  and  liable 
to  be  foiled  by  downright  audacious  falsehood,  is  almost  certain  to 
expose  exaggeration  or  over-statement.  When  we  remember  how 
superficial  and  inaccurate  casual  observation  generally  is,  the  real 
subject  for  surprise  is  that  any  one  will  swear  to  anything — not 
that  many  people  who  will  at  first  say  confidently  enough  that 
they  met  such  a  man  in  such  a  lane,  or  that  they  know  all  about 
a  quarrel  between  A  and  B  three  months  before  the  murder,  will 
draw  back  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  and  hesitate,  and  say  that 
they  cannot  after  all  be  quite  sure,  and  would  rather  not  swear 
to  it. 

There  is  a  popular  delusion  as  to  the  character  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  favoured  partly  by  novels,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that 
singular  cases  only  become  notorious,  whilst  the  great  majority  of 
commonplace  ones  remain  unknown.  It  consists  in  the  belief  that 
crimes  are  detected  by  very  slight  indications,  and  that  the  art 
of  policemen,  attorneys,  and  barristers  in  criminal  trials  lies  in 
weaving  these  scattered  hints  into  a  demonstration.  In  the 
various  articles  which  have  appeared  upon  the  Hoad  murder,  as 
well  as  in  those  which  were  written  about  the  Waterloo  Bridge 
carpet-bag,  wishes  were  expressed  that  some  decipherer  of 
riddles,  like  Mr.  Edgar  Poe,  would  present  himself  and  put  the 
world  in  possession  of  the  secret.  In  fact,  however,  no  such  art 
exists.  Of  Poe’s  two  stories  which  are  often  quoted  as  illustrations 
of  it,  one  is  a  mere  invention,  in  which  the  same  mind  which  in¬ 
vented  the  evidence  invented  the  solution.  If  a  man  starts  with 
the  knowledge  that  an  old  woman’s  throat  was  cut  by  a  baboon, 
nothing  is  easier  for  him  than  to  assert  that  some  marvellously 
clever  person,  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  discovered  from  the 
shape  of  the  room,  and  from  three  hairs  stuck  in  the  crack  of  a 
door,  that  nothing  but  a  baboon  could  have  cut  the  old  woman’s 
throat;  but  this  is  only  playing  chess  with  the  right  hand  against 
the  left.  Yet  the  delusion  which  fiction  produces  is  so  complete, 
that  this  story,  and  the  well-known  fable  about  the  wise  man 
who  was  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  camel  because  he  gave 
a  description  of  the  beast  and  its  load  to  the  people  who  came  to 
look  for  it  (the  principle  of  which  is  precisely  the  same),  are 
often  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  the  force  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Poe’s  other  story  illustrates  another  phase  of  the 
same  delusion.  In  that  case  the  facts  really  occurred,  but 
there  is  nothing  except  the  assertion  of  Poe’s  editor  to  show 
that  there  was  any  truth  at  all  in  the  interpretation  which 
he  put  upon  them.  An  ingenious  man  may,  no  doubt, 
weave  almost  any  facts  into  a  possible  theory,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  a  true  one.  Circumstantial  evidence,  to  be 
worth  anything  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  must  almost  always  be 
even  plainer  and  more  straightforward  than  direct  evidence. 
These  footsteps  are  the  prisoner’s,  the  nail  marks  correspond  with 
the  shoes  found  on  his  feet — this  knife  is  his  knife,  and  here  is 
the  man  who  sold  it  to  him — this  pocket-book  belonged  to  the 
murdered  man,  and  it  contains  a  letter  addressed  to  him.  This 
is  the  sort  of  evidence  to  hang  a  man.  Halters  are  not  to  be 
spun  out  of  refined  inferences  ;  and  where  there  is  no  knife,  no 
footmark,  and  no  purse,  superfine  arguments  never  really  supply 
their  place. 

Not  only  is  the  sort  of  evidence  required  for  legal  purposes 
hard  to  obtain,  but  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  not  provided 
by  our  system.  It  is  no  one’s  business  to  get  up  the  evidence  in 
criminal  cases  in  this  country,  nor  has  any  one  the  power  to  force 
those  who  could  give  it  to  do  so.  In  the  Hoad  case,  the  inmates 
of  Mr.  Kent’s  house  might  one  and  all  refuse  to  answer  a  single 
question  about  the  child’s  death.  No  one  is  bound  to  criminate 
himself,  and  every  one  has  the  right  of  judging  what  questions 
have  that  tendency  and  what  have  not.  The  sort  of  check¬ 
mate  which  is  given  by  our  notions  of  personal  liberty  to 
all  inquiry  into  crimes  is  not  appreciated  by  the  world  at 
large.  By  simply  saying  nothing,  a  suspected  person  may 
hold  all  the  world  at  arm’s  length ;  and  if  criminals  had  the 
sense  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  and  not  to  try  to  make 
excuses  for  themselves,  they  would  defeat  justice  oftener  than 
they  do  at  present.  There  is  a  sort  of  vague  notion  that 
the  detective  police  can  discover  any  secrets,  and  that  their 
professional  shrewdness  can  see  into  the  densest  of  human 
millstones.  This  is  a  complete  mistake ;  for  the  question  is 
not  what  they  can  see,  or  think  they  see,  but  what  they  can 
prove.  A  policeman — detective  or  not — will  always  have  a 
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sufficiently  positive  opinion  as  to  who  committed  a  crime. 
The  judge  may  shake  his  head  and  the  jury  may  acquit,  yet  ho 
retains  his  opinion;  but  so  does  every  one  else  who  is  connected 
with  the  matter,  and  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  right  as  he. 
Detectives,  no  doubt,  have  their  triumphs,  which  they  relate  to 
gentlemen  in  search  of  articles  for  popular  magazines ;  but,  in 
fact,  they  are  very  ordinary  people,  who  are  worth  nothing  when 
they  are  taken  beyond  their  routine.  N ot  long  ago  a  gentleman’s 
pocket  was  picked  of  a  bank-note.  Kuowing  the  number,  he  went 
to  the  Bank  of  England  and  found  that  the  note  had  been  paid 
in  by  a  private  bank.  The  private  bankers  had  received  it  from 
a  customer,  who  had  got  it  from  a  shop,  where  it  had  been  taken 
across  the  counter.  Here  the  owner  of  the  note  stopped,  and 
put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  detective,  simply  telling  him 
that  he  had  lost  such  a  note  on  such  a  day.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  the  detective  returned  in  triumph,  sayiug  that  he  had  a 
clue.  He  had  discovered  the  shop  at  which  the  note  had  been 
changed,  by  the  very  same  process  which  had  been  already  adopted 
by  its  owner,  whom  he  expected  to  be  delighted  and  astonished 
at  his  cleverness.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  “  clue”  never  led 
him  any  further. 

Erench  experience  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  increase  the  powers  of  detection,  even  if  people  are  willing  to 
pay  any  price  for  that  advantage.  The  instant  that  suspicion 
falls  on  any  one  in  France,  he  is  put  into  solitary  confinement, 
where  he  is  examined,  cross-examined,  and  re-examined,  day  by 
day  continually.  Every  statement  he  makes  is  investigated,  and 
he  is  confronted  with  every  person  whom  he  mentions,  and  with 
every  one  who  is  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice.  If  the  Koad 
murder  had  happened  in  France,  the  whole  of  the  Kent  family 
would  have  been  in  close  confinement  ever  since,  and  each 
member  of  it  would  have  been  questioned  every  day  about  every 
circumstance  connected  with  that  or  any  other  crime  or  occur¬ 
rence  in  any  of  their  past  lives.  This  would  appear  at  first 
sight  an  infallible  way  to  get  at  the  truth,  but  if  any  one  will 
study  French  trials  and  see  what  is  really  produced  by  this 
system,  he  will  find  that  it  is  of  very  little  value,  whilst  its 
inconveniences  are  intolerable.  Either  there  is  independent 
evidence,  in  which  case  it  is  superfluous,  or  the  whole  case 
has  to  rest  on  what  is  elicited  from  the  accused,  and  this,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  lies — lies  which  are  quite 
as  consistent  with  confused  or  frightened  innocence  as  with  guilt. 
The  evidence  in  a  French  trial  of  any  difficulty  is  almost  always 
unintelligible;  and  when  at  length  its  bearings  are  understood, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  trust  any  part  of  it,  or  to  draw  from 
it  any  conclusion  whatever,  except  that  for  weeks  or  months 
together  all  sorts  of  officials  have  been  squeezing  falsehoods  out 
of  the  accused,  which  are  contradictory  and  inconsistent  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  weakness  of  his  character,  but  which  have  hardly 
any  tendency  to  prove  anything,  though  the  authorities  appear 
to  think  that  they  become  authentic  if  they  are  repeated  suffi¬ 
ciently  often. 

The  result  is,  that  uncertainty  cannot  be  eliminated  from 
crime  more  than  from  any  other  human  affairs ;  but  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  cuts  both  ways.  It  cuts  against  the  criminal  as  well  as 
in  his  favour,  for  though  it  is  never  certain  that  he  will  be 
detected,  it  is  never  certain  that  he  will  not ;  and  this  must  be 
almost  the  « orst  part  of  the  punishment  which  crime  inflicts 
upon  the  criminal.  The  terrors  and  stings  of  conscience  may 
possibly,  though  rarely,  be  unknown  to  a  murderer ;  but  the 
slavish  fear  of  a  shameful  death  is  always  before  him.  The  link 
may  be  found  at  any  moment.  He  never  can  know  how  many 
mute  but  irrefragable  witnesses  of  his  crime  may  be  in  existence. 
The  instrument  with  which,  or  the  plunder  for  which,  it  was 
committed,  may  be  forthcoming  years  after  the  event.  An 
incautious  word,  a  casual  recognition,  or  an  unexpected  meeting 
may  send  him  to  the  gibbet  at  any  moment.  The  person,  or 
persons,  for  example,  who  murdered  the  child  at  Iioad  cau  never 
know  security  again.  They  may  evade  justice — they  have  many 
resources  for  doing  so  ;  but  to  continue  to  do  so  for  years  would 
be  so  frightful  a  torture  that,  if  their  misery  could  only  be 
known,  so  as  to  act  as  an  example,  one  might  almost  wish  that 
they  might.  It  would  be  better  to  be  hung  at  once  than  to 
dream  every  night  of  the  gallows,  and  to  be  conscious  every 
hour  of  every  day  that,  in  some  corner  which  might  be  visited  at 
any  moment,  lay  the  evidence  which  would  consign  them  to  it. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  detection  of  murder  is  thus  one  of  the 
elements  of  its  punishment ;  but  the  prospect  of  the  legal  penalty 
is  that  which  invests  the  uncertainty  with  its  peculiar  sting. 
Society  can  do  no  more  than  it  does  towards  the  prevention  of 
this  offence ;  but  it  does  a  good  deal  by  requiring  the  clearest 
possible  proof  of  its  commission,  and  by  putting  to  death  with 
merciless  severity  every  one  who  is  convicted  of  it. 


FkfiGATES  BUNDLES. 

A  HE  CENT  number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte  informed 
.  the  world  that  “the  first  steel-plated  steam-ship,  La 
G Loire,  has  just  taken  possession  of  the  sea.”  We  have  our 
doubts  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  “  pacific  triumph”  which  is 
thus  claimed  for  the  French  navy  by  its  boastful  organ,  and  we 
suspect  that  experienced  French  naval  officers  have  their  doubts 
also.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  idea  of  fortifying  ships  of 
war  with  iron  plates  owes  much  of  the  value  which  is  now 


attached  to  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  French  Emperor.  But  in 
military  science  courtiers  are  even  more  mischievous  than  in 
politics.  If  tLie  architects  of  the  French  navy  have  resolved  not 
to  argue  with  the  master  of  thirty  legions,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
rash  experiments  may  end  expensively,  and  perhaps  disastrously. 
The  Moniteur  calls  the  completion  of  this  vessel  “a  glorious 
victory  of  peace,”  and  bids  its  readers  do  homage  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign  who  has  made  England  so  much  afraid  of  France  that  war 
between  the  two  nations  will  henceforward  be  impossible,  and 
thus  they  must  combat  side  by  side  “  for  the  cause  of  civilization.” 
We  regret  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  should  not  rest  on  a  more  secure  foundation.  It 
may  appear  like  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  when  we  say 
that  we  do  not  at  the  present  moment  feel  so  much  afraid  of 
France  as  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  harmonious  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization.  We  venture  to  think  that  a  victory, 
not  “  of  peace,”  but  in  war,  must  be  gained  by  an  iron-coated 
fleet  before  it  will  be  safe  to  calculate  the  time  that  has  to  elapse 
between  the  launching  of  La  Gloire  and  the  millennium.  If 
twice  in  ten  years  England  has  been  vanquished  in  “  pacific 
struggles,”  our  countrymen,  with  that  stupidity  which  charac¬ 
terizes  them,  have  remained  insensible  to  the  beating  they  have 
received. 

It  will  be  well  for  both  countries  if  the  French  nation  can  be 
content  in  time  to  come  with  these  bloodless  triumphs  which  are 
claimed  for  it  by  the  inventive  journalist.  We  should  be  happy 
to  see  France  take  possession  of  glory  in  the  same  imaginary 
manner  in  which  La  Gloire  has  taken  possession  of  the  sea.  We 
would  gladly  concede  to  her  the  enjoyment,  not  only  of  two,  but 
of  twenty  victories  of  genius — feeling  satisfied  that  an  equal 
number  of  “  complete  revolutions  in  the  destinies  of  maritime 
Powers”  would  leave  things  very  much  as  they  were — but  for  the 
uneasiness  which  is  excited  in  this  country  by  the  alleged  triumph 
of  the  Emperor’s  idea.  In  order,  then,  to  moderate  alarm,  and 
having,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  Channel  which  used  to  be 
called  British  between  us  and  the  thirty  legions,  let  us  proceed 
to  argue  as  calmly  as  we  can  upon  this  last  defeat  which  England 
has  sustained  through  the  invention  of  iron-plated  ships. 

We  observe  that  both  French  and  English  writers  sometimes 
speak  of  “  steel  plates,”  as  if  steel  afforded  tl^e  best  protection. 
But  we  apprehend  that  wrought  iron  is  better  adapted  for  this 
purpose  than  steel,  and  we  shall  suppose  the  Emperor’s  idea  to 
lie  tried  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  How,  wrought- 
iron  plates  four  inches  and  a  half  thick,  bolted  to  the  side  of  a 
stout  timber-built  vessel,  or  to  the  front  of  a  target  built  in 
imitation  of  such  a  vessel’s  side,  have  been  subjected  to  repeated 
experiments  with  32 -pounder  and  68-pounder  solid  shot-guns, 
with  8-inch  and  10-inch  shell-guns,  and  with  the  Armstrong  and 
the  Whitworth  8o-pounder  rifled  guns.  These  experiments 
have  been  going  on  for  several  years,  and  the  results  of  them  up 
to  a  very  recent  period  are  carefully  recorded  in  the  last  edition 
of  Sir  Howard  Douglas’  treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery,  W e  are 
not  aware  that  the  idea  of  plates  exceeding  a  thickness  of  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  has  been  entertained  either  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  or  any  bolder  speculator.  It  is  clear  that  the 
original  conception  of  a  ship,  as  a  vessel  that  will  float  and  be 
manageable  upon  the  sea  when  disturbed  by  the  wind,  cannot 
be  totally  abandoned  even  by  the  most  advanced  philosophers. 
We  think,  then,  that  a  wrought-iron  plate,  four  inches  and  a  half 
thick,  is  the  stoutest  armour  that  can  be  given  to  a  ship,  and  we 
are  satisfied,  from  the  experiments  recorded  by  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  that  such  armour  is  not  only  no  protection,  but  a  cause 
of  additional  danger  in  the  presence  of  vessels  carrying  powerful 
artillery.  W e  have  mentioned  more  than  once  the  efiect  of  Mr. 
Whitworth’s  8o-pounder  gun  upon  such  a  plate.  The  cylindrical 
bolt  projected  from  that  gun  punched  out  a  clean  round  hole 
through  the  plate,  drove  on  through  all  the  supporting  timber  of 
the  side,  and  committed  fearful  havoc  between  the  decks.  That 
was  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  by  extreme  penetrating 
power.  Take,  again,  the  smooth-bored  68-pounder  gun,  which  is 
now  carried  in  the  bows  of  most  of  our  line-of-battle  ships.  Two 
or  three  discharges  from  that  gun  broke  up  the  iron  plate  and 
shattered  the  supporting  timber,  so  that  the  ship’s  side  was  left 
without  protection.  By  further  discharges  the  displaced  iron  of 
the  plate  was  broken  into  fragments  and  driven  forward  against 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ship,  which  thus  supplied  against  itself 
the  material  of  a  most  destructive  shell.  It  is  this  suicidal  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  iron-plated  ships  that  renders  them  so  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  those  who  have  to  sail  and  fight  them.  A  great 
part  of  the  iron  of  their  sides  would  be  rapidly  converted  into 
missiles  of  the  most  murderous  character,  which  would  sweep 
the  unhappy  crew  from  off  their  decks.  Their  armour  would  be 
fatal  to  those  who  trusted  in  it.  It  is  ludicrous  to  read,  by  the  light 
of  all  the  experiments  that  have  taken  place,  the  complacent  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte,  that  “  an  iron  redoubt  on  the 
quarter-deck  will  protect  the  commander  at  his  post  during  the 
action.”  Certainly  the  triumph  of  the  Emperor’s  idea  w  ill  be 
complete  when  a  French  naval  captain  shall  devote  himself  to 
destruction  by  ensconcing  himself  in  one  of  these  iron  redoubts. 
It  has  been  agreed  on  all  hands  that  vessels  built  wholly  of 
iron  would  be  useless,  or  nearly  so,  in  war,  but  it  was  thought 
that  the  existing  vessels  might  be  armed  with  a  few  light  guns 
on  the  upper  deck,  provided  wooden  bulwarks  were  substituted 
for  iron,  so  as  not  to  expose  the  gunners  to  more  than  the  usual 
risks.  Now  it  seems  that  that  which  was  held  to  be  destructive 
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to  tlie  British  seaman  is  to  be  made  the  safety  of  the  French 
captain.  Truly  this  is  a  “  revolution  in  maritime  warfare.” 
Put  the  captain  into  an  iron  box,  and  invite  the  enemy  to 
knock  it  about  his  ears.  Such  a  box,  we  should  suppose,  is 
intended  to  have  its  sides  of  about  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
used  in  building  iron  steamers.  But  such  plates  would  be  torn 
to  fragments  by  241b.  and  321b.  shot,  as  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  by  trials  both  in  France  and  England. 

We  are  informed  that  La  Gloire  is  the  fastest  as  well  as  the 
most  formidable  ship  afloat ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising  not  to  be 
told  that  she  is  also  a  first-rate  sea-boat.  But  she  is  not  to  go 
far  from  port.  If  possible,  she  is  not  to  drown  her  crew,  but  to 
kill  them  with  iron  splinters.  “  She  is  made  for  operations  in 
those  seas  where  henceforward  the  great  differences  of  European 
policy  will  be  settled.”  She  can  herself  alone  confront  a  whole 
steam-fleet  of  such  vessels  as  the  English  have  built  in  tardy  and 
useless  imitation  of  the  Napoleon.  Let  us  contrast  with  this 
magniloquence  a  plain  statement  which  we  find  in  Sir  Howard 
Douglas’s  book  of  the  result  of  experiments  made  as  far  back  as 
1854:- 

The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  H-ia-  iron  plates,  applied  as  a  covering  to 
ships,  would  give  protection,  during  an  action,  agaiDst  8-in.  and  10-in.  hollow 
shot,  and  against  33-lb.  solid  shot,  but  very  little  against  solid  shot  of  68-lbs. 

Thus,  six  years  ago,  the  logic  of  facts  proved  hostile  to  the 
Emperor’s  idea.  Since  that  time,  Sir  W.  Armstrong  and 
Mr.  Whitworth  have  vastly  increased  the  power  of  artillery;  and 
several  inventors  of  various  kinds  of  armour  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  upon  the  simple  iron  plates,  but  thus  far  with  no 
great  success.  We  are  fully  warranted  in  saying  that,  at  the 
very  least,  the  superiority  of  offensive  power  over  defensive 
strength  is  as  certain  and  as  great  now  as  it  was  proved  to  be  in 
1854.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  experiments  made  with 
a  one-gun  battery,  in  very  slow  firing  against  a  target,  are  a 
sufficient  test  of  what  the  result  would  be  of  an  action  between 
one  of  our  first-class  frigates — such  as  the  Mersey — armed  with 
68-pounder  guns  on  the  maiudeck,  and  the  iron-plated  Gloire. 
The  Mersey  would  concentrate  her  whole  broadside  battery  of 
fourteen  10 -inch  shell-guns  and  six  68-pounders  upon  a  part  of 
her  enemy’s  side,  and  would  sustain  the  battle  with  the  utmost 
rapidity.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  shows  that,  in  such  an  action, 
the  vulnerability  of  La  Gloire  would  be  proved,  “  not  only 
by  the  penetration  of  single  shot,  but  by  the  destructive 
impacts  and  concussions  produced  simultaneously,  or  in  quick 
succession,  by  a  multiplicity  of  blows.”  The  plates  would  be 
struck  in  many  places,  cracks  would  extend,  beams  would  be 
broken,  timbers  fractured,  bolts  and  rivets  driven  off,  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  shot  correctly  aimed  would  enter  the  ports.  “  Of 
this  we  may  be  perfectly  assured,  that  when  a  shot  does  break 
through  the  side  of  an  iron-plated  ship,  the  effects  on  the  crew 
will  be  far  more  destructive  than  any  that  could  be  produced  by 
many  shot,  and  greater  that  even  the  explosion  of  any  shell.” 
And  after  dwelling  upon  the  great  accuracy  of  the  firing  in  some 
of  these  experiments  at  400  yards,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  remarks 
that  five  or  six  heavy  shot,  striking  upon  any  small  portion  of 
the  side  of  a  ship,  would  drive  a  great  portion  of  the  side  in,  and 
make  a  large  breach ;  and  this  would  be  all  the  more  likely  if  the 
shot  did  not  penetrate,  “for  a  shot,  in  perforating  the  side  of  a 
ship,  does  not  communicate  all  its  motion  to  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  passing ;  but  the  impact  of  a  shot  does,  and  that  in¬ 
stantaneously,  and  the  amount  of  five  such  impacts,  acting  to¬ 
gether,  would  assuredly  make  a  breach  in  the  side  of  any  ship.” 
We  think  this  reasoning  conclusive,  and  it  follows  that  no  iron- 
plated  ship  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  launched,  whose  sides 
could  resist  the  Mersey’s  battery.  It  is  quite  true  that  our  line- 
of-battle  ships,  although  carrying  tv  ice  or  thrice  the  number  of 
guns,  have  not  the  heavy  metal  of  the  Mersey,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  decrease  the  number 
and  increase  the  calibre  of  the  guns.  This  might  to  some  extent 
be  done  easily,  and  we  should  wish  to  see  it  done  if  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  our  Channel  fleet  to  confront  La  Gloire.  And  at 
the  very  worst  we  can  contrive  to  build  iron-plated  ships  our¬ 
selves.  We  can  “  follow  upon  the  path  of  progress”  in  the  steps 
of  France,  even  at  the  risk,  which  Sir  Howard  Douglas  thinks 
is  very  great,  of  finding  that  we  have  thrown  away  our  money. 

But  the  climax  of  the  boasting  of  the  Moniteur  is  yet  to  come. 
That  terrible  ship,  La  Gloire,  could  of  itself  alone  confront  our 
Channel  fleet ;  and  it  can  do  more — much  more — than  that. 
“  A  new  era  opens  for  the  French  navy.  Henceforward  it  may 
brave  with  impunity  the  most  powerfully  defended  coasts.”  Now, 
we  shall  not  on  this  occasion  enter  upon  the  general  question  of 
the  prudence  of  attacking  powerful  land-batteries  with  any  kind 
of  ships.  We  will  only  observe  that,  in  contending  against  irou- 
lated  vessels,  land-batteries  would  have  an  advantage  not  enjoyed 
y  a  fleet  of  timber  ships,  because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  weight 
of  metal  that  can  be  carried  by  a  ship,  but  none  to  the  weight 
that  can  be  mounted  upon  a  fort.  Only  let  our  coast  batteries 
be  armed  with  plenty  of  the  95  cwt.  68-pounder  smooth-bored  guns, 
or  with  guns  of  some  newer  and  better  class,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  La  Gloire  and  her  consorts  will  always  keep  a  very  respectful 
distance.  The  Moniteur,  indeed,  tells  us  that  her  iron  armour 
will  enable  her  to  approach  within  the  enemy  s  fire  so  as  to  use 
her  “new  artillery”  with  destructive  effect  against  granite  forts. 
Of  course,  the  writer  has  never  heard,  what  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  “  new” — that  is,  rifled — cannon  are  not  well  adapted  to  batter 
granite  walls,  because  they  impart  to  the  shot  too  great  velocity. 


We  should  have  thought  that  the  virtue  of  rifled  cannon  was  that 
they  could  reach  a  granite  fort,  or  any  other  mark,  without 
approaching  so  near  as  to  render  the  protection  of  iron  plates 
necessary.  The  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte  must  get  up  its  subject  a 
little  better  before  its  descriptions  of  “  the  terrible  disasters  of 
war”  will  be  at  all  likely  to  assist  in  keeping  peace.  Of  this, 
however,  we  are  tolerably  sure — that  La  Gloire  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  by  her  own  crew. 


THE  STRUGGLE  EOR  THE  SIMPLON. 

REATER  events  south  of  the  Alps  have  almost  cast  into 
the  shade  the  controversy  of  the  “  neutralized  provinces.” 
Their  seizure  has  become  a  fait  accompli,  which,  according  to 
Napoleonic  law,  is  as  sound  a  title  as  a  monarch  can  wish  to 
have.  The  intendants  have  become  prefets,  the  syndics  have 
become  maires,  the  free  press  of  Savoy  has  given  way  to  the 
fettered  press  of  France,  and  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
take  in  foreign  newspapers  know  by  this  time  to  their  cost  that 
the  post  has  passed  under  the  benignant  rule  of  M.  de  la  Guer- 
roniere.  Europe  has  resigned  itself  with  sullen  helplessness  to 
the  robbery  of  “  the  few  barren  mountain  tops,”  and  only  thinks 
nowr  of  the  problems  which  Garibaldi’s  triumphant  progress  is 
likely  to  create.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy  -wholly  to  efface  our  interest  in  Chablais  and  Faucigny.  The 
two  subjects  have  a  very  close  connexion,  as  the  subsequent  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  great  Imperial  intrigue  maypossibly  go  far  to  prove. 
It  seems  to  be  for  the  present  decided  by  fate  that  Italy  is  to 
be  ruled  from  the  North;  and,  therefore,  how  the  North  is  to  be 
overawed  is  the  vital  question  for  French  ambition.  Napoleon  I. 
answered  that  question  by  creating  the  passes  of  Mont  Cenis 
and  the  Simplon,  and  Napoleon  III.  is  too  servile  an  imitator  of 
his  uncle  to  dream  of  answering  it  in  any  other  way.  Mont  Cenis  is 
already  in  his  hands,  and  the  possession  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny 
is  a  very  large  stride  towards  the  possession  of  the  Simplon. 
This  famous  road,  leading  from  France  into  the  Italian  valleys 
which  command  Milan,  is  divided  into  three  portions.  The  first 
passes  through  Geneva,  the  next  through  Chablais,  and  the  third 
through  the  Canton  of  Valais.  His  recent  acquisitions  have 
placed  all  these  three  sections  practically  within  the  Emperor’s 
grasp.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  obligations  of  neutrality 
which  he  has  ostentatiously  accepted  together  with  the  ceded 
provinces,  he  has  no  right  to  fortify  the  Chablais  road,  or  to  use 
it  for  military  purposes.  But  he  is  eager  to  prove  how  lightly 
treaty  obligations  sit  on  him,  and  the  fortifications  of  Thonon 
have  already  been  commenced.  The  Swiss  Government’s  protest 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  up  the  mockery  of  a 
European  guarantee.  But  this  is  not  the  onlyr  point  of  the  road 
upon  which  the  authorities  at  Berne  are  compelled  to  watch  and 
counteract  the  stealthy  aggressions  of  the  great  conspirator.  He 
has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  much  in  the  Valais;  in 
fact,  the  Elione  has  for  the  present  taken  the  Simplon  road  into 
its  own  hands,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  luckless  Canton  have 
to  cope  with  calamities  far  too  terrible  to  leave  them  much  leisure 
for  political  intrigue.  So,  for  the  present,  the  Emperor  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  Geneva.  The  new  distributions  have  made  this  ancient 
little  Republic  a  mere  enclave  in  French  territory.  It  lies  now 
between  two  impregnable  French  heights— -the  Jura  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Saleve  on  the  other — from  either  of  which  it  could 
be  shelled  with  ease.  Of  course  the  first  breath  of  war  would 
make  Geneva  a  French  town.  But  the  Emperor  has  no  wish  to 
waste  powder  and  shot,  and  caballing  is  far  cheaper  than  fighting ; 
and  for  this  Imperial  accomplishment,  as  the  Bernese  Govern¬ 
ment  well  knows,  Geneva  offers  no  ordinary  opportunities. 

This  minute,  but  famous,  State  has  been  one  of  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims  of  that  passion  for  strategic  arrangements  which 
effaced  every  other  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the  diplomatists 
of  1815.  Partly  to  reconcile  her  to  that  union  with  Switzerland 
which  was  held  to  be  strategically  necessary,  partly  from  military 
-  considerations  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  itself,  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  thought  fit  to  carve  a  slice  out  of  the  Savoyard 
territory  and  present  it  to  the  Republic  of  Geneva.  Those  who 
ruled  in  it  at  that  time  saw  that  everybody  else  was  straining 
every  nei've  to  obtain  an  increase  of  territory ;  and,  imitating 
their  neighbours,  they  concluded  that  all  was  fish  that  came  to 
their  net,  and  accepted  the  offer  with  great  complacency.  But 
it  was  a  fatal  gift.  Up  to  that  time  Geneva  had  had  its  dissen¬ 
sions,  like  other  communities,  but  it  had  been  spared  the  bitterest 
of  all  divisions — those  which  arise  from  difference  of  creed.  Its 
Government,  had  been  Protestant,  enlightened,  and,  in  the  main, 
moderate  in  its  views.  But  to  the  Savoyard  population  whom 
the  decree  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  turned  into  Genevese, 
none  of  these  three  epithets  could  be  applied.  Not  in  Tipperary 
nor  in  Tyrol  have  the  priests  a  population  so  absolutely  under 
their  command  as  in  Northern  Savoy.  The  munificence  of  the 
Congress  had  presented  Geneva  with  a  few  square  miles,  indeed, 
of  territory,  but  also  with  a  fulcrum  for  priestly  interference  and 
Roman  intrigue  which  was  a  novelty  in  the  history  ol  the 
Republic.  A  despotism  may  accept  new  territory  without  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  culture  or  the  prejudices  of  those  by  whom  the 
territory  is  inhabited.  But  a  constitutional  Government  has  no 
such  privilege.  A  new  influx  of  citizens  is  a  new  element  in 
the  composition  of  the  sovereign  power ;  and  an  injudicious 
aggrandizement  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  metamorphosis.  Some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  this  has  happened  in  Geneva.  Since  the 
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annexation  of  tlie  Savoyard  communes,  the  Republic  has  never 
ceased  to  suffer  more  or  less  acutely  from  religious  strife ;  and 
as  one  of  the  parties  to  ic  were  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  this  religious  strife  should  translate  itself 
into  political  agitation.  As  generally  happens  when  they  are  in 
a  minority,  the  priests  allied  themselves  with  the  extremest  demo¬ 
crats  ;  and  after  a  long  series  of  efforts,  they  succeeded  in  over¬ 
throwing  the  more  moderate  Liberals,  and  placing  M.  Fazy,  the 
representative  of  universal  suffrage,  in  power.  His  great  abilities 
have  enabled  him  to  retain  it  ever  since,  and  at  this  critical 
moment  he  holds  it  still.  The  result  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Savoy  have  a  powerful  voice  in  the  government  of 
Geneva — a  state  of  things  prt  gnant  with  anxiety  to  those  who  have 
the  interests  of  Switzerland  at  heai’t.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Confederation,  and  in  time  past  their  rest¬ 
lessness  has  threatened  to  rend  it  in  two.  But  they  are  thoroughly 
Swiss  in  heart  and  history,  and  they  value  their  citizenship  far 
too  highly  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  Roman  intrigue.  The 
same  motives  cannot  be  expected  to  weigh  with  the  Catholics  who 
are  so  powerful  in  Geneva,  and  who  are  only  Swiss,  or  even 
Genevese,  because  a  dozen  diplomatists  half  a  century  ago  thought 
fit  to  call  them  so.  What  is  the  precise  course  that  they  will  take 
with  reference  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  little  Republic 
is  not  very  clear.  The  temperature  of  Roman  Catholic  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  fluctuated  very  violently 
during  the  past  year.  When  it  was  at  its  lowest,  the  Catholic- 
Democrat  party  of  Geneva  were  as  keen  as  the  Protestants  in 
denouncing  the  seizure  of  the  neutralized  districts,  and  demand¬ 
ing  their  annexation  to  the  Swiss  Confederation.  It  would  have 
given  their  party  an  additional  vote  in  the  Diet,  besides  gratify¬ 
ing  the  resentment  of  their  masters  at  the  Vatican.  But  the 
Catholics  have  rather  made  it  up  with  the  Emperor,  as  sundry 
adulatory  addresses  during  his  recent  progress  seem  to  show, 
and  the  union  of  Northern  Savoy  to  Switzerland  has  become 
hopeless.  If  the  Genevese  and  Savoyards  are  ever  to  be  fellow- 
citizens,  it  must  be  as  Frenchmen,  and  not  as  Swiss.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  suspicions  are  afloat  that  M.  Fazy  and  his  party  are  not 
wholly  deaf  to  the  charming  of  the  Imperial  tempter.  Events 
have  proved,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  extreme  democracy 
slips  into  democratic  despotism  with  very  great  ease,  and  in  these 
small  communities  partisan  feeling  is  so  intense  that  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  a  rival  often  seems  an  abundant  compensation  for  the 
triumph  of  the  foreigner.  Something  of  the  reckless  antagonism 
that  used  to  yield  up  the  Italian  cities  of  old  a  prey  to  successive 
spoilers  still  lives  in  Geneva,  and  seems  likely  to  efface  the 
ordinary  motives  of  patriotism  and  prudence.  Community  of 
language  and  religion  are  powerful  magnets,  the  gratification  of 
political  bitterness  is  a  tempting  prize,  and  the  Swiss  patriotism 
of  the  party  that  rules  Geneva  is  too  new  to  be  very  strong. 

The  sounder  portion  of  the  Genevese  community  have  ample 
cause  for  the  sensitive  anxiety  which  they  manifest  on  every 
occasion.  Unfortunately,  this  very  anxiety  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  Emperor  and  his  creatures.  In  the 
present  temper  of  the  Swiss  Government,  a  peaceable  ces¬ 
sion  of  any  portion  of  Swiss  territory  is  too  much  to  expect. 
By  intrigues,  the  Emperor  may  obtain  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Genevese  Government ;  but  those  intrigues  will  be  power¬ 
less  at  Berne.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to 
pick  some  quarrel  with  Switzerland  which  shall  give  him  a 
pretence  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  for  occupying  Geneva  and  the 
Valais.  The  intense  exasperation  of  the  sounder  portion  of  the 
Genevese  at  the  ingratitude  he  has  shown  to  the  Republic  which 
harboured  him  so  long  in  his  adversity  is  likely  to  yield  him 
only  too  rich  a  crop  of  grievances.  French  actors,  French 
colours,  and  even  French  travellers,  run  a  good  chance  of  being 
insulted  if  they  come  across  any  large  concourse  of  people,  either 
in  Geneva  or  the  neighbouring  districts.  But  these  exhibitions 
of  feeling,  though  genuine  to  a  certain  extent,  are  not  entirely 
so.  It  is  somebody’s  interest  to  make  them  far  more  frequent 
than  they  would  naturally  be ;  and  the  ends  of  that  somebody’s 
fingers  occasionally  peep  out.  A  party  of  self-styled  Swiss  were 
giving  vent  to  gross  insults  of  this  kind  at  Thonon,  when  a  blun¬ 
dering  gendarme,  in  an  excess  of  official  zeal,  seized  them,  and 
insisted  on  looking  at  their  passports.  They  turned  out  to  be 
Frenchmen,  with  papers  perfectly  en  regie.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  unlucky  marplot,  this  outrage  upon  French  sensibilities 
would  no  doubt  have  gone  to  swell  the  budget  of  complaints 
with  which  the  French  Minister  is  daily  besieging  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Berne.  The  gravest  fact  relating  to  these  artificial  col¬ 
lisions  is,  that  in  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  worst  of  them,  a 
close  adherent  of  M.  Fazy  was  prominently  implicated.  The 
Central  Government  do  their  best  to  counsel  caution,  to  calm 
genuine  irritation,  and  to  unveil  the  intrigues  of  those  whose 
mission  it  is  to  foment  it.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  lamb 
will  gain  very  much  by  going  further  down  the  stream.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whether  Liguria  or 
Geneva  will  furnish  the  next  illustration  of  the  Emperor’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  conquests  of  peace. 


THE  HOMAN  PRELATURA. 

F  Pius  IX.  i3  at  heart  dead  to  the  lust  of  power,  and  if  the 
Cardinals,  as  a  body,  are  not  largely  interested  in  the  profits 
derived  from  the  Pontifical  States,  whence  springs  that  desperate 
stubbornness  in  behalf  of  their  unmodified  preservation  which 


is  so  consistently  conspicuous  in  the  policy  of  the  Vatican? 
It  proceeds  from  the  Monsignori — the  members  of  that  ano¬ 
malous  institution  called  in  Rome  the  Prelatura.  These  are  the 
real  lords  of  the  hive  in  which  Cardinals  represent  only  portly 
drones.  It  is  this  class  which  engrosses  the  preferments  attached 
to  the  administration  of  the  Pope’s  dominions,  derives  its  liveli¬ 
hood  from  their  emoluments,  aud,  therefore,  naturally  strives 
with  convulsive  intensity  to  prop  up  the  beam  on  which  its 
worldly  prosperity  solely  reposes. 

The  usual  traveller  to  Rome  for  a  winter  season,  if  he  enters 
at  all  into  society,  cannot  fail  to  come  at  once  across  the  Mon¬ 
signore,  in  the  shape  of  a  cheerful  and  spruce  ecclesiastic,  whose 
costume  attracts  his  fresh  eye  by  its  profusion  of  purple.  He 
will  speedily  become  familiar  with  the  face  of  this  dignitary,  whom 
he  learns  to  know  as  an  indefatigable  frequenter  of  society — an 
inexhaustible  dispenser  of  courtly  civilities — au  unfailing  utterer 
of  sprightly  sayings  and  pleasant  jokes,  whose  point  often 
passes  the  bounds  of  reverence — a  charming,  chatting,  witty, 
and  plausible  attendant  on  families  of  rank,  especially  when 
wealthy  enough  to  be  hospitable,  and  lucky  enough  to  possess 
pleasant  women  struck  by  the  elegant  ubiquity  and  indefati¬ 
gable  social  activity  displayed  by  this  distinguished  ecclesiastic. 
The  stranger,  impelled  to  inquire  into  his  precise  condition,  will 
receive  an  explanation  which,  in  spite  of  his  seemingly  candid 
informant’s  precipitate  volubility,  he  will  be  sadly  puzzled  to  con¬ 
strue  into  an  intelligible  definition.  He  will  be  told  that  it  is  most 
natural  for  Monsignore  fully  to  participate  in  the  diversions  of 
society,  ho  being  a  layman.  Yet  the  stranger  will  in  vain  seek  for 
an  explanation  why,  if  a  layman,  he  not  only  wears  priestly  robes, 
bears  a  sacerdotal  title,  figures  in  church  ceremonies,  but  also 
is  invariably  subject  to  the  distinctive  condition  of  celibacy, 
and  monopolizes  the  functions  which  he  hears  it  laid  down  as 
a  principle  in  the  Vatican  not  to  concede  to  laymen  as  their 
due.  At  Easter  time,  the  traveller  will  probably  turn  home¬ 
wards,  as  much  perplexed  to  define  the  nature  of  a  Mon¬ 
signore  as  a  foreigner  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
military  hierarchy  with  its  brevets.  But,  what  is  more,  he  will 
not  even  carry  away  an  acquaintance  with  the  true  outward 
features  of  the  working  Monsignori  from  such  select  and 
cheerful  specimens  as  he  may  have  met  in  fashionable  saloons. 
These  eminent  individuals  bear  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  the  same  distant  relation  borne  to  the  bulk  of  household 
stuff  by  the  choice  hothouse  produce  which  a  host  loves  to  set 
before  admiring  visitors.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  prelates 
virtually  suspended  from  active  service  and  relegated  into  honour¬ 
able  retirement  on  account  of  the  very  qualities  which  constitute 
their  charm  in  society.  On  some  occasions  they  either  have 
evinced  a  little  honest  independence — forthwith  construed  into 
intractable  disobedience — or  their  courtiership  was  not  sufficiently 
alert  in  propitiating  the  countenance  of  men  of  influence.  There¬ 
fore,  too  high  a  value  must  not  be  set  on  the  amount  of  genuine 
sincerity  residing  in  the  easy  sparkle  of  their  often  very  free 
comments  and  strictures.  It  proceeds  chiefly  from  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  resentment,  and,  in  most  cases,  would  quickly  subside 
under  a  little  gentle  treatment.  Totally  different  from  these 
amiable  and  tidy  individuals  in  demeanour  and  appearance  is 
the  supercilious,  vexatious,  narrow-minded,  generally  sordid,  and 
in  every  sense  unclean  Prelate  entrenched  in  office — especially 
if  it  be  in  the  provinces — the  strutting  dictator  of  his  circle,  and 
harassing  tyrant  over  his  subordinates.  To  get  an  insight  into 
the  social  significance  of  this  class,  the  traveller  must  dive  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  most  occult  administration  in  existence. 
He  must  wind  himself  painfully  through  a  labyrinth  of  jobbery, 
and  by  indefatigable  assiduity  he  must  unravel  a  most  perplexing 
web  of  favouritism,  vindictiveness,  and  sordid  passion,  which  is 
flung  like  a  network  over  the  whole  country.  If  he  accomplishes 
this,  then  he  will  understand  the  vicious  nature  of  an  institution 
which  inflames  the  malignity  always  natural  to  bureaucracy  by 
the  especial  profligacy  proper  to  a  systematically  hypocritical 
distortion  in  the  semblance  of  religion. 

Autiquarians  favourable  to  the  Vatican  claim  an  ancient  origin 
for  a  semi-ecclesiastical  body  charged  by  the  Holy  See  with  tem¬ 
poral  duties.  It  is  certain,  how'ever,  that  the  Prelacy  has  become 
an  important  institution  only  since  the  Reformation.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  result  of  the  same  enforced  regard  for  public  opinion 
which  has  confined  the  selection  of  a  Pope  within  Italian  Cardinals 
since  Adrian  YI.  The  Prelacy,  as  it  existed  before  the  French 
Revolution,  was  an  inadequate  expedient,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Yatican,  to  make  a  compromise  between  its  sacerdotal  constitution 
and  the  desires  of  its  lay  subjects.  Unavoidably  excluded,  in  its 
heads  of  families,  from  an  administration  based  on  celibacy,  the 
Roman  aristocracy  was  admitted  to  it  in  its  cadets,  in  wffiose 
favour  each  great  entail  founded  a  Prelatura.  But  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  These  family  Prelaturas  have  been  suppressed, 
or  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  From  indolence,  listlessness, 
and  general  decrepitude,  the  great  Roman  aristocracy,  with  its 
illustrious  names  and  princely  possessions,  has  completely  with¬ 
drawn  itself  from  participation  in  public  business.  In  the  Sacred 
College,  only  two  Cardinals,  Barberini  and  Altieri,  are  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Roman  birth.  Office  has  consequently  lapsed  to  a 
new  class,  who  unfortunately  seldom  make  good  the  want  of 
birth,  position,  and  fortune  by  the  merits  of  knowledge  and 
character.  To  become  a  Prelate,  the  only  conditions  are  a 
private  fortune  of  about  300Z.  a-year,  and  unblemished  birth. 
Every  one  conversant  with  Rome  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that,  in 
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nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  former  is  simulated.  The  intellectual 
acquirements  demanded  amount  to  a  smattering  of  canonical 
maxims.  This  qualifies  for  every  post  short  of  the  four  Lega¬ 
tions,  which  are  reserved  for  Cardinals.  But  even  these  slight 
conditions  are  perpetually  dispensed  with.  It  is  an  everyday 
occurrence  for  the  Pope  to  nominate  spontaneously  as  Prelate 
some  obscure  subaltern  whose  only  qualification  is  approved 
docility  or  plausible  cunning.  These  selections  are  chiefly  made 
from  among  lax  advocates,  who  abound  in  a  country  cursed 
with  a  most  perplexing  and  prolix  form  of  judicature.  The 
common  mode  of  rewarding  deferential  connivance  is,  in  fact, 
promotion  into  the  favoured  body  of  Prelates.  These  indi¬ 
viduals,  however  objectionable,  are  yet  not  the  most  offensive 
members  of  the  corporation.  They  have,  at  least,  some  idea 
how  to  deal  with  their  fellow-creature  and  with  business.  It  is 
far  worse  when,  as  frequently  happens,  an  unfledged  Prelate, 
barely  turned  twenty,  without  the  rudiments  of  instruction,  by 
a  touch  of  the  Pontifical  wand  becomes  entrusted  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  the  superior  law  courts,  or  is  flung 
into  the  governorhip  of  a  province  without  the  slightest  effective 
fetter  upon  his  arbitrary  power.  The  startling  rise  of  the  present 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  Monsignor  Berardi — next  to  Antonelli 
the  most  influential  man  in  the  Vatican— aptly  illustrates  the 
normal  incidents  of  a  Prelate’s  career.  First  a  lawyer’s  scrivener, 
then  an  obscure  advocate,  Berardi  was  at  once  raised  to  his 
present  position  from  the  humble  condition  of  assistant  in  the 
superior  law  court.  The  only  ground  to  be  discovered  for  this 
signal  elevation  is  the  accident  of  his  having  come  from  the  same 
district  with  Antonelli.  Like  him,  he  is  of  Ciociaro  origin,  his 
family  being  from  Ceccano,  and  the  clan  feeling  which  always 
makes  the  natives  of  this  district  herd  together,  coinciding  with 
a  singularly  kindred  turn  of  mind,  recommended  him  to  his 
influential  countryman.  Antonelli’s  system  is  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  dispense  with  accomplices,  and  Berardi  exactly  possesses 
the  material  which,  duly  handled,  furnishes  an  unfailing  instru¬ 
ment.  He  has  continued  in  office  the  same  perfect  sample  of  a 
Monsignore  which  he  was  in  his  rise.  His  salar3r  is  mathema¬ 
tically  ascertainable.  It  amounts  to  barely  300/.  a  year.  With 
this  pittance  Monsignor  Berardi  has  understood  how  to  edify 
the  weak  faith  of  Home  by  an  indubitable  revival  of  the  widow’s 
inexhaustible  oil-jar.  He  has  shown  the  world  what  skilful 
economy  can  accomplish  by  the  purchase  of  considerable  pro¬ 
perties— amongst  them  the  Palazzo  Massimo,  for  upwards  of 
20.000Z. — while  with  his  spare  cash  he  is  a  liberal  patron  of 
railway  speculations.  It  is  believed  that  this  thrifty  industry 
is  to  be  rewarded  by  the  highest  distinction.  Berardi  is  confi¬ 
dently  held  to  be  the  Cardinal  reserved  in  petto. 

The  lloman  Prelacy  is  the  canker-spot  in  an  administration 
which  is  rotten  all  through.  Almost  solely  actuated  in  the  choice 
of  their  profession  by  the  attraction  of  emolument,  the  members 
of  the  Prelatura  are  confirmed,  by  the  slenderness  of  their  salaries, 
in  a  natural  disposition  to  the  cognate  vices  of  vindictiveness, 
envy,  and  covetousness.  The  highest  salary  does  not  exceed 
300/.  a  year.  The  inconceivable  disorder  of  an  administration 
which  makes  irregularity  its  normal  condition  has  the  advantage 
of  screening  numberless  malversations.  Some  loophole  generally 
exists  for  every  illegality  where  slovenly  disregard  for  rule  is 
converted  into  a  system.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  injustice 
and  oppression  prevalent  in  the  Pope’s  dominions  are  accompanied 
by  none  of  that  glaring  audacity  which  made  the  late  King 
of  Naples  unblushingly  challenge  public  opinion.  The  defiant 
heroism  of  daring  ferocity  is  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  so 
hobbling  a  Government  as  the  Pope’s.  The  spirit  of  his  admi¬ 
nistration  is  thoroughly  petty,  underhand,  and  sneaking ;  and 
the  type  of  its  representative — the  Monsignore  in  office — is 
essentially  that  of  a  sneak.  He  is  mean,  without  the  courage  to 
avow  his  meanness.  He  is  bold  only  from  behind  a  sure  ambush. 
Consequently,  he  is  in  all  his  doings  a  shifting  prevaricator,  and, 
when  hard  driven,  he  is  not  particular  even  about  the  semblance 
of  veracity.  In  Mr.  Lyons’s  despatches  we  find  Cardinal  Anto¬ 
nelli  solemnly  requesting  him  to  assure  the  English  Government 
that  no  political  prisoner  was  ever  subject  to  detention  after 
acquittal  by  the  proper  tribunal.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  remote 
districts,  squalid  hamlets  are  constantly  assigned  as  places  of 
banishment  to  persons  either  already  acquitted,  or  whose  dis¬ 
affection  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry.  Torn 
from  their  homes — not  seldom  separated  even  from  their  families 
— these  individuals,  by  an  infernal  refinement  of  mean  cruelty, 
are  frequently  interdicted  from  continuing  avocations  on  which 
their  livelihood  depends.  For  instance,  an  obnoxious  physician 
is  often  visited  with  the  injunction  not  to  go  out  of  his  house 
after  sunset,  so  that  he  is  ruined  in  his  practice.  “  I  have  heard,” 
writes  Mr.  Lyons,  “  of  a  man  being  excluded  from  competing  for 
so  small  a  place  as  that  of  communal  physician.”  This  man, 
father  of  a  family  which  he  struggled  to  support  honourably, 
banished  by  an  arbitrary  injunction  from  his  original  residence, 
then  expelled  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  as  he  contrived  to  get  in 
each  a  small  practice,  was  subjected  to  this  infamous  persecution 
solely  to  gratify  personal  animosity. 

This  sort  of  underhand  injustice  runs  through  the  whole  Papal 
administration.  A  low-sprung,  sordid  Prelate  happens  to  take 
certain  interests  to  heart.  His  influence  is  therefore  solely 
directed  to  their  advancement.  Any  unfortunate  individual  who 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  Monsignore’s  favourites  is  consequently 
likely  to  incur  destruction,  unless  he  is  able  to  purchase  immunity 


from  so  flagitious  a  wrong.  To  accomplish  his  views,  his  Reverence 
has  merely  to  say  that  he  considers  the  man  an  object  of  political 
suspicion,  and  he  is  at  once  reduced  into  as  helpless  a  condition, 
as  if  he  had  the  halter  fitted  round  his  neck.  He  can  then  with 
impunity  be  imprisoned,  or  relegated,  or  more  insidiously  stabbed 
in  property  and  position.  No  legal  protection  will  shield  him. 
And  yet  such  cases  of  galling  oppression — of  which  there  are 
thousands — in  one  sense  bailie  exposure.  The  victim  is  no 
prisoner ;  he  figures  in  no  return ;  his  name  cannot  even  occur 
amongst  the  politically  acquitted,  for  he  has  never  been  brought 
to  trial.  He  is  only  under  the  perpetual  infliction  of  incessant 
and  irritating  persecution.  Such  is  the  character  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  grovelling  placemen, 
confidently  reposing  on  privilege,  secured  against  conviction  by 
secresy,  given  up  to  a  spirit  of  jobbery  and  vexatious  annoyance, 
and,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  lowest  of 
the  low  for  agents,  whose  services  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
return  of  shameless  collusion.  Of  these  agents — the  notorious 
Papal  sbirri,  who  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  buttress  upon 
which  the  Monsignori  lean— thejonly  thing  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  are  the  scum  of  the  earth.  Literally,  they  are  the  sweep¬ 
ings  of  society,  samples  of  every  infamy  and  crime.  Their  type 
is  to  be  found  in  their  commander.  Colonel  Nardoni,  now  head 
of  the  Papal  police  force,  has  been  sent  to  the  hulks  for  robbery 
with  aggravating  circumstances  and  forgery,  has  stood  in  the 
pillory,  and  been  condemned  to  be  marked  by  the  branding-iron. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  these  respectable  incidents  in  his 
life,  for  the  sentence  was  a  public  one,  and  its  record  exists  in 
print. 

The  exertions  made  by  Roman  Prelates  in  behalf  of  their 
sinking  condition  have  been  worthy  of  their  authors.  Instead 
of  lending  support  to  some  kind  of  reform,  they  have  striven 
to  revive  criminal  organizations  in  the  sense  of  the  notorious 
Sanfedisti  combinations.  This  has  been  especially  attempted  in 
Rome.  Under  the  direction  of  Monsignori  Sibilia,  Loschiavo, 
and  Nardi,  a  committee  of  partisans  has  been  organized,  whose 
head-quarters  are  in  the  Palazzo  Pamphili.  The  object  is  to 
foment  demonstrations  of  sympathy  for  the  Pope  amongst  the 
populace,  and  to  fanaticize  the  mob  against  the  day  of  trial.  A 
low  attorney,  Zanchini,  is  the  chief  emissai’y  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  him,  it  is  credibly  affirmed,  is  confided  the  distribution 
of  arms  which  have  been  procured.  There  is,  however,  little 
ground  for  believing  that  these  Prelates  will  be  enabled  to  gratify 
their  sanguinary  dispositions.  No  success  has  attended  their 
efforts,  although  these  gentlemen  are  indefatigable  in  supplying 
the  mob  with  pious  raree-shows,  and  in  agitating  the  sluggish 
purse-strings  of  the  parsimonious  Roman  aristocracy  by  entrea¬ 
ties,  by  threats,  and,  above  all,  by  appeals  to  their  well-known 
terror  of  political  change. 


THE  GREAT  EASTERN  ON  SHOEE. 

HATEVER  may  be  done  with  the  Great  Eastern  ulti¬ 
mately,  a  very  good  thing  seems  likely  to  be  made  of  her 
for  some  time  to  come  under  the  starring  system.  As  she  now 
lies  upon  the  beach  at  Milford,  with  her  entire  length  and 
breadth  and  height  exposed  to  view,  a  visit  to  her  is  infinitely 
more  interesting  than  when  she  was  afloat  in  the  middle  of  the 
harbour.  In  her  present  position,  also,  visitors  can  walk  to  and 
from  her  along  the  jetty  which  has  been  erected  for  that  purpose, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  small  steam-boats,  which  were  accused 
of  occasionally  displaying  more  activity  and  regularity  in  taking 
people  to  the  ship  than  in  bringing  them  back  in  time  for  the 
trains  and  coaches  by  which  they  had  to  seek  their  distant 
homes.  The  Great  Eastern  has  been  described  and  praised  in 
many  points  of  view,  to  the  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  to  the 
satiety,  of  the  public ;  but  it  is  still  impossible  to  regard  her 
without  a  new  feeling  of  admiration  as  she  lies  high  and  dry 
upon  the  shore,  and  as  we  walk  beneath  her  and  around  her,  and 
measure  her  vast  bulk,  and  trace  the  curve  of  her  sides  and  the 
sharp  lines  of  her  bow,  or  climb  beneath  her  massive  screw. 
And  not  only  the  appearance  of  the  ship,  but  also  the 
skill  which  placed  her  where  she  lies,  must  command  un¬ 
reserved  praise.  It  was  a  very  delicate  operation  to  move 
such  a  vast  body  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  upper 
end  of  Milford  Haven.  The  time  chosen  was  that  of  the 
unusually  high  tides  which  were  expected  about  Saturday  and 
Sunday  last.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  Great  Eastern,  or  nothing 
had  been  to  be  done  with  her,  the  sight  of  these  equinoctial  tides 
is  in  itself  worth  a  long  journey.  As  the  ebb  is  always  equal  to 
the  flow,  the  sands  and  caverns  of  the  coast,  from  Milford  round 
to  Tenby,  were  laid  bare  to  such  an  extent  that  a  new  district 
seemed  to  be  opened  to  the  tourist’s  observation.  And  when 
the  returning  tide  filled  every  bay  and  creek,  and  washed  the 
base  of  every  cliff,  the  eye  rested  with  fresh  pleasure  on  the 
mighty  volume  of  placid  water,  gilded  by  the  evening  sun.  At 
Tenby,  the  tide  flowing  in  from  the  east  pressed  against  the  rocks 
on  which  the  town  is  built ;  while,  at  only  six  miles’  distance,  the 
same  tide,  flowing  from  the  west,  rushed  up  one  of  the  many 
creeks  of  Milford  Haven,  and  spread  out  at  the  base  of  the  ruined 
castle  of  the  Carews  into  a  broad  salt-water  pool  some  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  gentle  slopes  of 
grass  and  corn  fields  and  all  the  usual  features  of  a  fertile  inland 
district  where  the  smell  of  salt  water  is  unknown,  and  the  ocean 
is  only  a  vague  tradition.  The  ancient  masters  of  Carew  Castle 
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might',  and  probably  did,  sail  from  its  outer  court  on  the  ebbing 
tide  into  the  Irish  sea.  Here  King  Henry  VII.  was  entertained 
before  he  marched  with  his  Welsh  partisans  towards  Bos  worth 
field  ;  and  in  this  or  some  other  of  the  many  creeks  of  Milford 
Haven,  a  modern  invader,  if  he  could  pass  the  batteries  at  its 
mouth,  might  very  conveniently  disembark  his  troops. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  the  violent  wind  which  had  blown 
during  the  day  had  lulled.  An  unclouded  sun  was  sinking  into 
a  brimful,  gently-heaving  lake,  and  all  seemed  propitious  tor 
moving  the  Great  Eastern  from  her  moorings  in  mid-channel  to 
the  place  appropriated  for  her  on  the  beach.  But  her  chains  had 
become  twisted,  and  her  anchor  could  not  be  weighed  in  time. 
Thus  a  favourable  opportunity  was  lost,  and  the  brilliant  but  un¬ 
settled  aspect  of  the  western  sky  made  it  doubtful  whether  such 
another  would  occur.  The  early  night  was  lighted  by  all  the 
stars,  but  morning  brought  a  return  of  violent  wind,  with  mist 
enveloping  land  and  sea,  and  floods  of  rain  throughout  the  day. 
The  difficulty  of  managing  the  Great  Eastern  was  much  increased 
by  the  gusts  of  wind  which  swept  across  the  Haven  from  the 
south-west  full  upon  her  broadside  and  upon  the  beach  where  it 
was  wished  to  place  her.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  task 
of  observing  and  describing  the  very  skilful  management  of  her 
veteran  pilot  was  rendered  difficult,  or  at  least  disagreeable,  by 
the  same  cause.  But  it  is  still  a  characteristic  of  the  season  that 
the  heaviest  hostility  of  the  elements  is  displayed  on  days 
when  there  is  any  special  reason  for  going  abroad,  or  when  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  likely  to  be  collected  at  the  hotels, 
far  from  all  those  resources  which  render  confinement  indoors 
tolerable.  A  crowded  coffee-room — when  you  have  read  all  the 
papers  and  have  had  breakfast,  and  feel  as  yet  no  hope  of 
raising  an  appetite  for  lunch,  and  where  all  around  you  are 
equally  oppressed  by  the  situation  with  yourself — supplies  only  the 
miserable  satisfaction  of  murmuring  against  the  decrees  of  fate. 
But  there  was  a  reward  in  store  for  those  who  endured  these 
gloomy  hours.  They  saw  what  they  came  to  see ;  for,  although 
the  circumstances  were  unfavourable,  the  operation  could  not 
without  great  inconvenience  be  deferred,  and  accordingly  on 
Sunday  evening  the  Great  Eastern  was  skilfully  and  safely 
moved  to  the  exact  spot  where  it  was  intended  that  the  receding 
tide  should  leave  her  aground  upon  a  level  beach. 

The  operation  of  beaching  afforded  another  proof  of  the  Great 
Easterns  handiness,  as  well  as  of  the  care  and  skill  which  govern 
her.  The  enormous  size  and  weight,  and  also  the  great  value  of 
the  ship,  caused  her  movements  in  a  difficult  channel  and  a  strong 
wind  and  tide  to  be  watched  with  anxious  interest.  Yet  she  was 
moved  astern  up  the  harbour,  and  put  exactly  into  her  place,  with 
all  the  facility  of  a  smaller  vessel  approaching  one  of  the  wharves 
on  the  Thames  to  land  passengers.  The  most  moving  incident 
of  the  process  was  the  folly  of  spectators  who  placed  themselves 
upon  the  jetty  to  get  a  good  view,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  must  ensue  if  the  ship  should  approach  the  jetty 
a  little  too  suddenly  or  too  closely.  A  mere  touch  from  the  iron 
monster  would  have  been  enough  to  crush  this  slight  wooden 
fabric,  and  to  hurl  those  who  stood  upon  it  into  the  water.  When 
the  ship  was  safely  moored  above  the  gridiron,  at  about  half-past 
six  o’clock,  many  competent  judges  agreed  that  a  neater  piece  of 
seamanship  was  never  witnessed. 

The  business  of  scraping  and  painting  the  ship’3  bottom  has 
proceeded  actively  during  the  precious  hours  in  which  she  has 
been  left  by  the  receding  tide  accessible  to  the  gangs  of  active 
workmen,  and  to  the  many  interested  spectators  v  ho  have  sur¬ 
rounded  her.  There  is,  of  course,  a  small  part  of  the  bottom, 
which  is  actually  in  contact  with  the  beams  and  coarse  sand 
placed  to  receive  the  ship,  and  which  cannot  be  reached  without 
preparing  a  “gridiron”  of  most  elaborate  construction.  But  the 
clean  and  perfect  state  of  the  ship’s  bottom  renders  it  hardly 
necessary  to  do  even  as  much  as  is  now  being  done,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  the  process  can  need  repeating.  It  must  be 
owned  that  few  traces  have  been  found  of  any  growth  of  weeds, 
either  existing  or  decayed  and  washed  away,  which  could  have 
interfered  much  with  the  ship’s  progress,  and  therefore  an  in¬ 
crease  of  speed  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
cleansing  operations  which  have  been  this  week  performed.  It 
w  ill  be  either  difficult  or  impossible  to  float  the  ship  off  from  her 
present  resting-place  until  the  high  tides  of  the  new  moon 
follow  ing  that  which  saw  her  take  the  ground.  During  three 
weeks,  therefore,  she  may  be  inspected  with  great  facility  and 
completeness,  and  many  holiday-makers  who  are  in  doubt  whither 
to  direct  their  steps  will  probably  find  in  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Eastern  a  motive  for  selecting  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  resources  of  the  neighbourhood  may  not  be 
too  severely  tested,  and  that  commissariat  arrangements  will 
keep  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  excursion  trains.  The 
Channel  fleet  has  now  quitted  the  Haven  more  than  a  week,  and 
thus  the  Great  Eastern  no  longer  suffers  by  the  competition  of 
an  equally  grand  spectacle  open  to  the  public  without  any  charge 
except  the  imperceptible  one  which  is  imposed  through  the 
medium  of  the  tax-gatherer.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were 
requested  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Milford  to  take  away 
the  fleet  because  it  raised  the  price  of  meat.  The  Directors  of 
the  Great  Ship  Company  might  with  more  reason  have  desired 
its  removal  because  it  interfered  with  the  success  of  their  own 
show. 

But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  man-of-war  road  at  Milford 
looks  desolate  without  the  Channel  fleet.  In  its  absence  the 


visitor  must  content  himself  wdth  emplo3'ing  his  imagination 
upon  the  past  and  future  glories  of  the  town  and  harbour.  He 
may  see  the  bedroom  which  Lord  Nelson  occupied  in  1803  at 
the  inn  which  is  now  called  after  him,  and  he  may  read  upon  a 
tablet  the  inscription  which  commemorates  the  visit  of  King 
George  1Y.  to  Milford  Haven  some  twenty  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  Greville,  the  father  of  the  present  landlord  of  Milford  town, 
appears  to  have  had  his  feelings  wrought  upon  by  this  event  to  a 
point  which  at  the  present  day  is  difficult  to  reach.  Twice  did 
a  storm  in  St.  George’s  Channel  drive  back  this  illustrious  prince 
to  take  shelter  in  the  Haven,  and  on  the  second  occasion  he 
actually  landed  in  the  town  at  a  place  which  can,  no  doubt,  be 
shown  to  those  who  feel  sufficient  curiosity.  The  exuberant 
loyalty  of  Mr.  Greville  found  difficulty  in  expressing,  within 
the  limits  of  a  stone  tablet,  his  gratitude  to  Providence  for 
bringing  the  Boyal  voyager  safe  within  the  shelter  of  St.  Ann’s 
Head  and  landing  him  upon  Mr.  Greville’s  own  estate.  In  our 
own  day,  perhaps,  an  opinion  is  rather  widely  prevalent  that 
Providence  did  not  take  much  interest  in  the  movements  of  King 
George  IY.  His  character  has  been  harshly  dealt  with  by  more 
than  one  master  of  severe  language — whether  justly  or  unjustly 
we  need  not  now  inquire.  But  if  he  had  been  the  best  and 
greatest  of  the  long  fine  of  England’s  sovereigns,  monumental 
eulogy  could  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  this  tablet  does. 
The  event  which  it  records  was  evidently  deemed  quite  as  inte¬ 
resting  and  important  as  the  landing  of  King  William  III.  at 
Brixham ;  and  the  comparison  thus  suggested  between  the  first 
gentleman  of  one  age  and  the  foremost  politician  of  another  is 
rather  an  unfortunate  result  of  perpetuating  on  stone  sentiments 
which  would  have  found  their  appropriate  place  in  the  columns 
of  a  county  newspaper. 

The  praise  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  beauty  and 
capacity  of  Milford  Haven  finds  its  best  justification  in  the 
eagerness  displayed  by  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  some 
scheme  for  making  docks  upon  its  shores.  Neyland  and  Old 
Milford  on  the  north  side,  and  Pennar  Creek  on  the  south,  either 
have  or  had  supporters  of  plans  for  turning  each  into  a  great 
commercial  port.  On  the  south  side,  too,  is  the  Royal  Dockyard, 
which  seems  to  demand  a  wide  extension.  The  Great  Eastern 
has  been  allowed,  on  this  occasion,  to  take  up  her  berth  in  water 
which  the  Admiralty  begin  to  think  has  room  for  nobody  but 
themselves.  It  is  probable  that  any  attempt  to  create  a  permanent 
home  for  the  great  ship  at  Neyland  would  be  defeated  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Government.  Yet,  with  the  usual  want  of  foresight 
which  seems  inevitable  at  the  Admiralty,  land  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  Pembroke  Dockyard  was  allowed,  when  lately  in  the  market, 
to  be  purchased  by  a  private  hand.  It  will  only  be  the  natural 
course  of  things  if  Parliament  hears  before  long  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  at  an  advanced  price  this  land,  which  intervenes 
between  two  Crown  properties  in  such  a  way  that  no  private 
owner  of  them  would  have  failed  to  purchase  it  if  he  could  raise 
the  money.  Still,  it  may  be  said  that  ships  can  be  built  else¬ 
where.  The  special  capability  of  Milford  Haven  appears  to  be 
for  the  coaling  of  large  steamers  by  means  of  a  railway  down  to 
the  waterside.  Neither  the  Admiralty  nor  the  proprietors  of  the 
Great  Eastern  can  afford  to  reject  the  advantages  which  are  thus 
offered  to  them  by  a  harbour  which  has  sjiace  and  security  for 
supplying  all  the  demands  both  of  commerce  and  of  war.  If  the 
entrance  to  the  Haven  were  properly  defended,  all  private  and 
national  establishments  would  be  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
longest  range  of  guns. 


THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

RITISH  tourists  are  fond  of  beaten  tracks,  and,  like  black 
ants,  sheep,  and  the  feathered  biped  to  which  humanity  is 
often  likened,  they  are  apt  to  run  in  lines,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  the  Rhine.  Comparatively  few  diverge  from  thence  to 
survey  the  broad  half-waste  table-lands  of  the  Eifel,  dotted  with 
the  craters  of  volcanoes  so  perfect  that,  to  an  uninstructed  eye, 
they  might  seem  to  have  been  not  long  extinct,  or  to  enjoy  the 
vine-clad  cliffs  and  castles  of  the  winding  Moselle  and  the  re¬ 
nowned  city  of  Treves,  whence  Murray -rand i n g  travellers  learn 
that  of  old  Constantine  issued  those  decrees  that  ruled  the  world. 
More  seldom  still  does  the  posting  tourist  strike  eastward 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Schwarzwald,  unless  it  be  for  a 
season  to  admire  the  scenery  or  enjoy  the  more  doubtful  plea¬ 
sures  of  Baden-Baden,  or  to  visit  the  cathedral  of  Freiburg,  and 
thence  by  the  route  described  by  Murray  through  the  Hol- 
lenthal  to  Schaffhausen.  In  this  year  of  deluges  in  the  lowlands, 
and  of  old  and  new  snow  so  deep  that  on  the  common  passes  of 
the  Alps  horses  wallow  in  it  to  the  saddle-girths,  it  is  something 
to  have  a  country  comparatively  little  visited,  where  hotel-bills 
are  moderate  and  fare  good,  and  where,  if  the  traveller  have  time, 
he  can  wait  for  the  clearing  of  the  Alps,  and  amuse  himself  in  the 
forests  among  hills  the  loftiest  of  which  rises  to  about  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  route  from  Heidelberg  to  Switzerland,  and  twenty-one 
miles  from  Basle,  is  the  Mullheim  station ;  and  four  miles  off,  on 
the  flank  of  the  hills,  is  the  pretty  village  of  Badenweiler,  with  its 
ruined  Roman  baths  and  Gothic  castle,  its  street  fountains, 
tables  d’hotes,  conversations// aus,  and  forest  walks — the  whole 
sacred  chiefly  to  a  crowd  of  middle-class  donkey-riding  Germans 
and  a  few  German-EreDch  from  the  Vosges,  who,  listening  to 
the  music  in  the  trim  gardens,  loiter  about  in  town  attire,  the 
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headdresses  of  many  of  the  native  women  on  a  Sunday  giving 
them  a  resemblance  to  cherubs  whose  wings  are  in  mourning, 
mais  qui  ont  de  quoi.  Across  the  meadows,  down  in  the  valley, 
half  hid  among  apple  and  walnut  trees,  gleams  the  many-gabled 
village  of  Oberweiler,  where  the  Baden  Government  maintains 
an  iron  forge  that  probably  could  not  maintain  itself.  On  either 
side  the  mountains  rise  grandly  enough,  clothed  to  their  very 
summits  with  forests  in  which  pines  straight  and  tall,  “fit  for 
the  mast  of  some  great  amiral,”  shoot  into  the  air  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height. 

It  was  in  a  fine  summer  afternoon  that  we  walked  up  this 
valley  by  the  side  of  a  tumbling  stream.  On  either  hand  the 
crumbling  hills  of  granite  and  gneiss  speak  strongly  of  decay,  and 
every  side  valley  has  that  peculiar  appearance  which  tells  the  geo¬ 
logist  how  much  their  forms  have  been  modified  by  rain  and  run¬ 
ning  water.  About  five  miles  above  Oberweiler  is  the  water-shed, 
from  part  of  which  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps  bursts  suddenly 
on  the  eye,  if  seen,  as  we  saw  it,  in  clear  weather.  Deep  hazy 
shadow  lay  below,  completely  obscuring  that  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land  which  by  courtesy  is  often  called  the  plains  ;  and  up  in  the 
air  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Oberland,  mingled  with  white  clouds, 
might  appear  to  an  Alpine  Club  man  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven, 
from  whence  the  long  glaciers  stretching  earthward  into  the  lower 
gloom  seemed  so  many  Jacob’s  ladders  leading  upwards  to  an  icy 
paradise.  From  the  water-shed  we  descended  into  the  valley  of 
Neuenweg,  and  by  rough  and  hilly  roads  crossed  the  country  to 
the  little  town  of  Schonau,  which  wc  reached  about  nightfall, 
and,  looking  about,  soon  spied  an  inn  at  the  upper  end  of  a  wide 
street,  the  tall  houses  of  which  appeared  loftier  in  the  deepening 
twilight.  The  windows  were  open,  and  the  lights  inside  showed 
a  group  of  dancers  actively  footing  it  in  waltz  and  polka  to  the 
squeaking  tones  of  flageolet  and  fiddle,  the  repeated  stamps  of 
well-nailed  boots  merrily  marking  time  to  the  music. 

Next  day  it  rained  as  it  can  rain  in  the  Black  Forest,  the 
mountains  of  which,  like  those  of  the  Vosges,  are  mighty  gene¬ 
rators  of  clouds  ;  but  it  cleared  suddenly  at  three  o’clock,  and 
we  continued  our  journey  ten  or  twelve  miles  up  the  Branden- 
berg  Thai,  and  by  sunset  reached  the  Chalet  near  the  summit 
of  the  Feldberg,  which  is  covered  with  forest  almost  to  the  top. 
Once  a  roe-deer  shot  into  the  path,  but,  startled  by  our  voices,  she 
wheeled  round  and  in  a  moment  vanished  in  the  thicket.  By  seven 
next  morning  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  4987  Baden 
feet  above  the  sea,  waiting  till  the  clouds  cleared  away,  which, 
rising  in  cold  mists  from  the  moist  forests  in  the  upper  valleys, 
wreathed  up  the  mountain  sides  and  melted  away  in  the  warmer 
or  thirstier  air  above.  On  the  north,  a  sea  of  hills  rolled  along 
till  the  horizon  seemed  to  be  bounded  by  the  Odenwald,  which 
overlooks  the  Neckar  above  Heidelberg.  On  the  west  and 
north-west  the  broad  gravel  plains  of  the  Bhine  stretched  far  off 
to  the  range  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Donnersberg,  which  rise 
sharply  from  the  flat  like  the  coast  of  a  sea.  On  the  south  lay 
the  long  back  of  the  Jura,  and  far  to  the  east  the  table  lands 
of  secondary  rocks  through  which  flow  the  head  waters  of  the 
Danube.  From  the  same  hill-top  you  may  see  the  infant  sources 
of  that  greatest  of  European  rivers  starting  on  their  course  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  not  far  off  the  full-flooded  Bhine,  hastening 
to  the  North  Sea,  through  the  unnumbered  islands  that  lie 
between  Baden  and  France.  When  satisfied  w  ith  gazing,  we 
proceeded  to  examine  the  deep  rocky  valleys  scooped  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  Patches  of  snow  lay  here  and  there  on  the 
slopes  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  valleys,  hinting  that  a  change  in 
temperature  of  nine  or  ten  degrees  might  again  restore  those 
glaciers  which  in  old  times  ploughed  down  the  hollows.  We 
expected  to  find  ample  traces  of  extinct  glaciers  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  previously  noticed  in  the  Schwarzwald, 
and  were  not  disappointed ;  for  though  in  ruins,  the  rocks 
are  sometimes  striated  and  often  well  moutonnees,  and  the 
Feldsee,  1277  feet  below  the  summit,  is  dammed  up  by  a  long 
curved  moraine  through  which  the  Bothwasser  at  its  source 
has  cut  itself  a  channel  and  partially  drained  the  Lake.  Further 
down,  too,  below  that  shoulder  of  the  Feldberg  called  theSeebuck, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Menzenschwander  Alb,  four  nearly  perfect 
moraines  close  together  sweep  across  the  valley  in  concentric 
curves,  like  those  at  the  end  of  the  glacier  of  the  Bhone ;  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  even  beyond  this  point,  an  old 
glacier,  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  extended  miles  down  the 
valley,  rivalling  in  size  the  second-rate  glaciers  still  remaining 
among  the  Alps — all  telling  a  tale  of  that  icy  period,  not  old  in 
the  world’s  history,  when  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  of  the 
Highlands,  Ireland,  and  North  Wales  were  full  of  glaciers,  and 
when  those  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayah  were  of  dimensions  com¬ 
pared  w  ith  which  their  present  ice-streams  are  but  of  pigmy  size. 

This  beautiful  valley,  the  Alb  Thai,  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  and  from  the  flank  of  the  Seebuck  descends  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  Bhine,  which  the  river  Alb  enters  at 
Albruck,  about  forty  miles  below  the  Bhine-falls  at  Schaffhausen. 
Tramping  along  the  road  that  winds  down  the  valley,  wre  passed 
through  the  flourishing  villages  of  Ober  and  Nieder  Menzensch- 
wand,  lying  among  vivid  green  meadow's,  the  mountains  on 
either  hand  being  covered  by  pine  and  beech  trees,  sometimes 
in  close  forest,  sometimes  opening  into  glades  and  parklike 
clumps.  Suddenly,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  a  great  lead-covered 
dome  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  valley  about  two  miles  off. 
On  the  top,  a  large  gilt  ball,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  blazed  in 
the  air,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  lofty,  many -windowed 


buildings,  glancing  white  in  the  sunlight.  We  looked  at  the 
map.  The  place  is  called  St.  Blasien,  but  in  our  ignorance 
we  had  never  before  heard  either  of  the  saint  or  of  his  buildings. 
Is  it  a  grand-ducal  summer  schloss,  or  a  barrack  among  the 
hills,  a  military  academy,  or  a  state  prison,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
or,  what  some  would  think  nearly  as  bad,  a  splendid  Union 
workhouse  on  the  English  model,  established  for  some  wise 
purpose  in  this  country,  where  beggary,  if  it  exist,  never 
obtrudes  itself  on  the  eye  ?  When  we  reached  the  pile,  we 
found  it  surrounded  by  well-ordered  gardens,  in  which  tiny 
fountains  played,  and  casting  about  for  an  inn,  we  spied  a  solemn 
but  comfortable-looking  gasthaus  with  a  great  arched  doorway, 
above  which  laughed  a  well-carved  head  in  a  jester’s  cowl ;  and 
here,  while  repairing  the  waste  of  a  long  day’s  walk,  and 
afterwards,  while  viewing  the  building,  we  learned  something  of 
its  history.  The  building  itself  consists  of  two  large  quadrangles 
rebuilt  or  altered  not  long  after  the  middle  of  last  century. 
These  are  divided  by  a  magnificent  church,  on  entering  which 
you  find  yourselves  in  a  vast  rotunda,  surmounted  by  the  well- 
proportioned  dome,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  Corinthian  columns 
of  exquisite  proportions.  On  the  east,  a  few'  steps  ascend  to  the 
chancel,  along  the  sides  of  which,  close  to  the  wall,  run  two  tall 
rows  of  delicately-shaded  alabaster  pillars  ;  and  frescoes  and 
inlaid  work,  altars  and  gilding,  bewilder  the  eye  with  an  unlooked- 
for  magnificence  in  this  valley  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  range 
of  church-hunting  travellers.  Spacious  out-buildings,  of  which  the 
hotel  is  one,  surround  the  quadrangles,  and  the  whole,  to  a  late 
date,  formed  oneof  the  most  magnificent  monasticestablishmentsin 
Germany.  It  wTas  founded  in  the  year  936,  by  Beginbert,  a  noble 
of  Zurich,  and  passed  through  a  long  succession  of  abbots 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Science,  such 
as  it  was,  flourished  here,  and  here  chroniclers  wrote  their 
histories.  More  than  three  hundred  monks  and  pupils  lived  in 
its  cells  and  halls,  and  at  length  it  became  by  creation  a  great 
principality,  embracing  the  whole  south  Schwarzwald,  and  much 
more  besides — till,  on  its  suppression  in  1805  by  the  brigand 
French  reformers,  whose  apostles  were  field-marshals  and  generals, 
and  whose  ministers  were  the  rattling  musketry,  the  possessions 
of  this  princely  abbacy  were  valued  at  between  five  and  six 
millions  of  florins.  When  suppressed,  the  last  abbot,  Berthold 
Bottler,  retired  with  a  few  of  the  brethren  to  Carinthia,  where 
they  were  installed  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Paul.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  church  is  still  supported  by  the  State  of  Baden,  but  its  old 
glory  is  eclipsed.  For  fifteen  years  the  monastery  remained 
vacant.  Then  it  became  a  manufactory  of  firearms,  and  now  it 
is  a  cotton  mill.  The  broad  stairs  and  long  arched  corridors, 
once  paced  by  solemn  Benedictines,  are  given  up  to  factory  men 
and  women;  and  it  is  surely  a  strange  establishment  of  its  kind, 
for  the  old  gods  have  departed  for  ever,  and  the  lord  of  cotton 
reigns  in  their  stead. 


THE  AGAPEMONE. 

ACUBIOUS  document  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  shape  of  a  testimonial  letter  from  the  inmates 
of  the  Agapemone,  containing  a  declaration  of  their  stead¬ 
fast  faith  in  “  Brother  Prince,”  together  with  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  the  contributions  of  its  members  to  the  common 
stock  of  that  institution  since  its  establishment  thirteen  years  ago. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  public  opinion  has  so  far  penetrated 
those  mystic,  halls  at  Spaxton  that  the  Brethren  of  Love  con¬ 
descend  to  allow  the  profane  woi'ld  a  peep  into  their  manner  of 
life.  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart’s  judgment  in  the  case  of  Nottidge 
v.  Prince  has  brought  even  the  prophet  and  seer  to  task,  for  we 
make  no  doubt' that  it  is  at  Prince’s  own  dictation  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  have  indited  this  curious  declaration.  It  is  signed  by 
eighteen  persons,  purporting  to  be  “  the  only  persons  now  residing 
at  the  Agapemone  (out  of  the  sixty  usually  residing  there)  who 
have  possessed  property,”  and  it  further  states  that  “  eight  other 
persons  formerly  residing  at  the  Agapemone  contributed  to  its 
support.”  According  to  this  balance-sheet,  Prince  himself  has 
contributed  12,000 k  to  the  institution,  together  with  an  annual 
sum  of  200 k  The  eighteen  persons  who  sign  the  declaration  have 
contributed,  in  various  capital  sums  ranging  from  7000/.  down  to 
400k,  as  much  as  23,500k,  and  also  yearly  payments  to  the 
amount  of  430 k  per  annum.  The  “eight  other  persons  formerly 
living  in  the  Agapemone,  and  of  whom  six  are  dead,”  contributed 
a  gross  sum  of  3680k,  and,  while  they  lived,  400k  per  annum. 
Miss  Nottidge’s  property — the  subject  of  the  late  Chan¬ 
cery  suit — amounted  to  5728k,  and  sundry  waifs  and  strays 
in  the  shape  of  legacies  and  gifts  are  acknowledged  to  the 
amount  of  3100k  In  short,  Mr.  Prince  admits  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  about  36,000k  in  capital  money,  and  annual  payments  of 
about  800k  a  year  from  the  faithful  flock.  The  36,000k  has,  it 
appears,  been  invested  in  buildings,  furniture,  and  farms ;  for, 
from  recent  proceedings,  of  which  more  presently,  we  learn  that 
besides  the  Abode  of  Love  itself,  there  are  certain  outlying 
estates  belonging  to  the  establishment — granges,  as  it  were,  for 
the  Prior  in  his  progresses — cells  attached  to  the  chief  abbey,  quite 
after  the  system  of  the  medifeval  religious  houses.  Supposing 
that  this  36,000k  has  been  so  well  invested — and  we  cannot  but 
remember  that  Brother  Prince’s  talents  in  money-matters  are 
such  as  to  render  a  good  safe  investment  on  his  part  very 
probable — that  it  produces  five  per  cent.,  this  will  give  an  annual 
income  of  1800/.  Add  the  800k  a  year  of  payments  from 
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the  inmates,  and  the  200 1.  a  year  said  to  be  contributed 
by  Prince  himself — add  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  his  capital 
of  1 2,000/. — and  we  get  3.400/.  a3  the  whole  and  sole  acknow¬ 
ledged  income  of  the  Agapemone  when  all  its  inmates  were 
paying  their  full  contributions.  It  is  a  very  pretty  sum  in 
itself,  certainly,  and  to  have  got  it  together  shows  that  Brother 
Prince  can  watch  as  well  as  pray ;  but  if,  as  his  adherents 
say,  he  has  sixty  persons  to  keep  out  of  it,  besides  several  farms 
• — and  we  read  of  lawns  and  grounds,  and  goodly  plenishing 
and  stuff  attached  to  each — we  must  say  the  Prophet  does  it 
reasonably  at  the  figure.  Food  and  clothing,  meat  and  drink, 
house  aud  home,  billiards  and  hockey,  for  sixty  persons,  all 
things  in  common,  and  no  difference  made — “all  sharers  with 
himself  of  all  that  God  has  given  him” — is  very  cheap  at  3400/. 
a-year ;  especially  as  we  have  heard  of  horses  and  chariots, 
and  what  would  be  called  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
as  distinguishing  the  household  of  the  Agapemone,  and  en¬ 
nobling  at  least  the  progresses  of  the  Apostle  among  the 
villages  of  West  Somerset.  Why,  the  hockey-sticks  alone  for 
sixty  persons  would  be  an  item  in  an  annual  income  of  only 
3400/.,  which  we  must  say  is  very  scanty  for  such  a  household 
planned  on  this  patriarchal  and  liberal  style. 

As  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  signed  this  document 
admit,  by  the  mere  fact  of  publication,  that  we,  the  public,  have  a 
right  to  some  knowledge  of  the  inner  proceedings — or,  at  least,  of 
the  ledger — of  the  Agapemone,  perhaps  they  will  complete  their 
revelations,  and  favour  us  with  a  copy  of  the  household  book  of  the 
Abode  of  Love.  It  is  certainly  not  planned  on  the  principle  of 
Cistercian  austerity ;  and  how  horses  and  carriages,  music  and 
dancing,  driving  and  rustic  sports  can  be  provided  for  sixty  persons 
at  the  very  modest  income  to  which  the  Agapemone  pleads  guilty, 
would  be  worth  knowing.  Since  the  testimonial  could  not,  as 
we  have  said,  have  been  sent  to  the  newspapers  without  the 
sanction  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  Agapemone, 
we  may  as  well  ask  Brother  Prince  himself  to  take  us  and  the 
public  generally  into  his  further  and  more  complete  confidence, 
and  inform  us  how  the  poor  Lampeter  student  and  curate — as  he 
describes  himself  in  a  certain  autobiography  which  he  lately  gave 
to  the  world  —  became  possessed  of  1 2, cool,  and  200I.  a-year 
150/.  of  which  is  his  wife’s  annuity.  Havens  fed  the  great  pro¬ 
phet  of  Judah;  but  modern  apostles  fall  into  12,000/.  nobody 
knows  how.  Mahomet  caught,  or  was  caught  by,  a  credulous  and 
middle-aged  Kadijah ;  and  certain  teachers  are  spoken  of,  in  a 
book  to  which  only  Brother  Prince’s  mission  is,  if  at  all,  inferior, 
as  creeping  into  widows’  houses  and  leading  captive  silly 
women.  A  half  confession  is  more  damaging  than  a  bold  and 
swaggering  defiance  of  the  world  and  the  world’s  opinion.  If 
Brother  Prince  had  openly  said  that  it  was  no  concern  of  ours 
how  he  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Agapemone  lived 
or  kept  house,  bought  land,  ate  and  drank,  married  and  were 
given  in  marriage,  we  should  perhaps,  on  social  grounds, 
have  admitted  that  we  had  no  right  to  pry  into  his 
banker’s  book.  But,  as  he  and  his  disciples  have  told  us  all  about 
their  community  of  goods,  the  apostle  may  just  as  well  make  his 
confidential  communication  perfect,  and  tell  us  something  about 
this  12,000 /.  with  which  he  credits  himself,  and  on  the  strength  of 
which  his  followers  say  that  “  he  has  expended  in  the  Agapemone 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  resident,  and  that  he 
has  never  reserved  for  his  private  use  anything  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed.” 

And  as  the  Brethren  of  Love  have  favoured  us  with  this 
glimpse  of  their  temporal  estate,  perhaps  they  will  open  the  cur¬ 
tain  which  shrouds  the  inner  mysteries  of  their  faith.  What  is 
Brother  Prince  to  them,  and  what  are  they  to  Brother  Prince?  All 
that  we  know  of  him  is  as  the  author  of  a  remarkably  stupid  book, 
couched  in  the  ordinary  evangelical  phraseology.  In  this  book 
he  asserts  no  divine  or  extraordinary  claims.  So  far  from 
being  a  prophet,  we  should  rather  identify  him  with  the  humble 
creature  that  the  prophet  on  one  occasion  rode ;  and,  for 
aught  we  find  on  authentic  testimony,  the  superhuman  func¬ 
tions  attributed  to  Brother  Prince  may  be  mere  fictions.  The 
Agapemone  itself  might  be  none  the  worse  for  a  wholesome  current 
of  intercourse  with  the  world.  It  may  be  only  the  abode  of  a 
set  of  harmless  aud  silly  enthusiasts.  Shrouded  in  mystery,  it 
is  invested  with  all  sorts  of  attributes  which  are  perhaps  only  exag¬ 
gerations.  Let  the  Agapemonites  tell  us  what  they  believe, 
and  what  they  take  Brother  Prince  to  be.  If  he  is  an  Avatar, 
let  his  worshippers  acknowledge  the  divinity  openly.  Three 
clergymen,  a  solicitor,  a  civil  engineer,  a  surgeon — most  of  them 
with  their  wives,  are  at  present,  and  have  been  for  years,  in¬ 
mates  of  the  Agapemone.  In  the  very  teeth  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart,  and  in  direct  and  open  scorn  and  defiance  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  censure  of  Brother  Prince  as  a  selfish  impostor,  these 
eighteen  gentlemen  and  ladies — gentlemen  and  ladies  by  birth, 
education,  station,  and  profession,  representing,  too,  forty  persons 
more — show  their  confidence  in  their  spiritual  father,  and  are 
“abundantly  confirmed  in  the  assurance  that  Brother  Prince’s 
teaching  and  life  has  been  the  opening  of  the  purpose  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  bless  the  earth.”  What  does  this  mean?  Mr.  Prince 
must  be  a  man  of  great  personal  influence,  for  he  carried  over 
with  him,  and.  retains  in  the  Agapemone,  the  rector  and  curate  of 
the  parish  of  Charlinch,  in  which  he  himself  once  officiated,  and 
which  was  the  first  scenes  ol  his — vagaries,  we  were  going  to  say — • 
revival  as  he  would  say.  Nor  are  Messrs.  Starkey,  Thomas,  and 
Williams,  who  have  signed  the  testimonial,  the  only  clergymen 


who  have  become  inmates  of  the  Agapemone.  The  Beverend 
Lewis  Price  has  not  only  given  nearly  6000/.  to  Brother  Prince, 
but  has  been  deprived  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Price,  who  has  quitted 
the  coenobium,  has  lately  made  a  raid  on  the  Agapemone  in  search 
of  his  wife.  Orpheus  made  at  least  two  descents  in  vain.  Eury- 
dice  was,  however,  at  last  forthcoming,  though  there  can  be  little 
question  that  she  was  long  secreted  in  some  of  the  dependencies 
of  the  Agapemone,  since  we  find  the  name  of  Mrs.  Price  attached 
to  the  declaration  on  which  we  have  been  commenting  under  the 
date  of  the  14th  of  August — only  ten  days  before  her  husband 
made  the  first  of  his  searches  at  the  Agapemone.  Nor  shall  we 
be  considered  uncharitable  if  we  suggest  that  her  old  associates 
had  counselled  this  lady’s  desperate  appeal  to  a  habeas  corpus, 
to  enable  her  legally  to  desert  her  husband  and  abandon  her  home. 
All  this,  again,  is  a  matter  on  which,  as  the  Agapemonites  are  in  a 
communicative  mood,  we  should  like  some  information.  Why  was 
Mrs.  Pi’ice  detained  by,  or  hidden  in,  an  abode  which,  whatever 
love  it  contains,  is  not  the  home  of  connubial  love  ?  Why,  when 
she  was  caught,  was  she  disguised  and  in  the  company  of  one  of 
Prince’s  sisterhood  ?  In  a  word,  the  scanty  revelations  which 
the  testimonial  affords  of  the  history  of  the  Agapemone  do  but 
whet  our  appetite.  Knowing  something,  let  us  know  all.  The 
Agapemonites  are  to  be  applauded  for  appealing  to  that  justice 
and  fair  play  which  public  opinion  never  withholds;  but  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  can  only  be  claimed  by  a  much  fuller  state¬ 
ment  of  their  whole  case  than  Air.  Prince  and  his  friends  have 
yet  ventured  upon. 


AN  IRISH  JAUNT. 

T  isn’t  every  day,  says  the  Irish  proverb,  that  Manus  kills  a 
bullock.  When  Manus,  therefore,  does  kill  one,  he  had 
better  (such  is  the  reasonable  inference)  make  the  most  of  it.  It 
is  not  every  day  that  the  Celtic  patriot  visits  foreigu  parts 
(except  when  he  goes  abroad  as  the  victim  of  British  injustice), 
and  he  does  not  often  hold  the  honourable  position  of  national 
delegate  to  a  French  Duke.  The  Irish  papers  are  accordingly 
fully  justified  in  making  the  most  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Mac- 
Alahon  Deputation  to  the  Camp  at  Chalons.  On  the  whole,  they 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  themselves  pretty  considerably.  Some  of 
them,  unfortunately,  were  precluded  from  as  free  and  confidential 
intercourse  with  their  future  monarch  as  they  might  have  wished, 
for  this  reason  : — His  Excellency,  we  learn  from  the  Irishman, 
has  never  had  time  to  learn  English.  Some  of  the  deputation, 
it  further  appears,  have  never  had  time  to  learn  French.  This 
was  certainly  awkward.  It  not  only  prevented  the  delegates 
from  all  talking  at  once,  but  it  possibly  prevented  some  of  them 
from  talking  at  all.  AVitk  the  exception,  however,  of  this  little 
contretemps,  all  passed  over  happily.  The  deputation  had  a 
pleasant  and  peaceful  journey.  They  dined  in  state  with  the 
General — they  drove  out  in  his  open  carriage — they  were  within 
one  day  of  witnessing  a  sham  fight.  And  it  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  what  brings  one  man  evil  brings  another  good.  If 
one  or  two  of  them  were  unable  to  explain  themselves  with 
perspicuity  to  the  French  officers,  and  were  reduced  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  desperation,  the  rest  of 
them  had  all  the  more  opportunity  of  playing  a  prominent  part 
in  the  conversation,  and  so  were  proportionately  triumphant. 
The  sum-total,  then,  of  the  pleasure  which  the  deputation  de¬ 
rived  from  their  adventure  was  undiminished,  though  perhaps  it 
was  unequally  divided  among  them. 

On  their  way  they  picked  up,  at  Paris,  a  willing  recruit,  in  the 
person  of  the  notorious  Mr.  John  Mitchel.  A  stray  bishop  or 
two  dropped  in  at  the  last,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the  little 
band  of  desperate  rebels  entered  the  train  for  Chalons.  Not 
only  at  Paris,  but  at  almost  every  station  en  route,  says  the 
Irishman,  they  were  besieged  by  an  eager  crowd  of  priests, 
officers,  soldiers,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  labourers.  Dnlike  the 
ill-bred  mobs  in  Italy,  the  crowd  in  this  instance  had  not  col¬ 
lected  to  gaze  at  the  national  characteristics  of  Celtic  physiog¬ 
nomy.  They  all,  so  the  Irishman  assures  us — and  so,  we  feel  no 
doubt,  they  told  the  editor  of  the  Irishman — had  come  to  look  at 
the  sword.  AVhen  this  favour  was  accorded  them,  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  weapon  knew  no  bounds.  They  expressed 
in  the  warmest  manner  their  sympathy  for  Ireland  and  detestation 
of  England — “Cette  nation  de  Juifs  et  de  tyrants,”  as  “a 
Zouave,”  we  read,  “very  correctly  observed.”  We  must  say 
this  was  a  little  too  bad  of  the  Zouave.  It  is  fair  enough, 
and  all  in  the  way  of  business,  to  call  us  a  nation  of  tyrants. 
But  why  set  us  down  as  Jews?  Why  characterize  all  that 
are  not  Jews  as  tyrants,  and  all  that  are  not  tyrants  as 
Jews?  Piecent  discoveries  in  ethnology  do  not,  we  believe, 
justify  this  severe  language.  Unless  the  Zouave  is  in  possession 
of  private  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  or  is 
a  man  of  great  research,  we  demur  to  being  called  Jews, 
though  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  take  exception  to  the  general 
spirit  of  his  observation.  At  Chalons  a  little  incident  occurred 
of  a  very  gratifying  nature.  A  priest  of  the  town,  whose  father 
had  accompanied  Hoche’s  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  waited  upon 
the  deputation  at  their  own  Hotel.  The  object  of  his  visit  was 
to  give  utterance  to  his  firm  conviction  that  a  cruel  and  hypo¬ 
critical  Power,  such  as  England,  must  quickly  feel  the  effects  of 
Divine  justice;  and  to  remind  them,  at  the  same  time,  how  much 
of  her  prestige  she  had  lost,  and  how  far  she  had  fallen  from  her 
former  position  in  Europe.  This  delicate  attention  on  the  part 
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of  the  priest,  and  his  reassuring  and  cheering  expressions  about 
the  future  of  the  British  nation,  -warmed  up  the  deputation  for 
the  interview  that  was  fast  approaching,  and  which  was  to  be 
the  culminating  point  of  their  expedition.  Two  hours  more,  and 
they  started  for  the  camp,  on  arriving  at  which  they  were  at 
once  conducted  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Magenta. 

After  the  preliminary  salutations  were  over,  the  address  (of 
which  copies  have  already  appeared  in  the  English  journals)  was 
read  aloud  in  French.  During  the  reading  of  it,  we  learn,  from 
the  Irishman,  that  the  Duke  “  seemed  much  affected;”  and  we 
can  only  say  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  it.  The  passage  about 
laurel  wreaths  and  funeral  chaplets  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
things  in  any  language.  Any  Duke,  except,  perhaps,  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  would  have  broken  down  at  it.  “Even  a 
tear  might  have  been  detected  in  the  General’s  eye  when  the 
ancient  land  of  his  Royal  fathers  and  her  present  sufferings  were 
mentioned.”  The  deputation  themselves  were  overcome  by 
similar  sentiment,  and  wept  copiously.  Even  those  who  only 
spoke  English  confessed  afterwards  that  they  had  never  heard 
anything  so  beautiful  before.  Next  came  the  Duke’s  answer, 
in  delivering  which  his  voice  trembled  more  than  once  with 
emotion.  His  speech  is  given  at  full  length  in  the  Irishman. 
From  its  peculiar  orthography  and  its  remarkable  grammatical 
structure  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  reporting  of 
it  was  confided,  by  way  of  compensation,  to  those  particular 
deputies  who  had  been  prevented,  on  linguistic  grounds,  from 
joining  in  the  general  conversation.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  neither 
quite  French  nor  absolutely  Celtic,  but  may  be  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  what  a  Celt  who  only  spoke  English  imagined  French  would 
look  like  if  written  down  on  paper.  After  the  address  followed 
frank  and  familiar  colloquy,  in  the  course  of  which  an  invitation 
to  dinner  was  given  and  accepted.  The  Irishman  here  pauses  to 
relate  a  trait  of  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worthy  of  all  admiration.  After  a  little,  the  carriage  drove 
up  to  take  the  deputation  for  a  drive.  It  was  an  open  one, 
“  because,”  said  the  Duke,  “I  know  how  much  you  like  open 
cars  in  Ireland.”  The  deputation  were  much  affected  by  this 
little  piece  of  thoughtfulness.  An  inconsiderate  and  ill-bred 
person  would  never  have  hit  upon  it.  An  English  Duke,  perhaps, 
-would  have  sent  them  out  in  a  fly,  and  spoilt  everything.  Thus 
we  may  learn,  among  other  things,  how  very  easy  it  is  to  be 
well-bred,  and  how  true  politeness  consists  in  attention  to  little 
matters.  A  close  carriage — a  miserable  “  four-wheeler,”  for 
example,  such  as  one  often  sees  abroad — would  only  have  re¬ 
minded  these  Irish  gentlemen  of  their  closed  national  jaunting- 
cars.  An  open  carriage  was  better,  because  it  reminded  them  of 
what  are  so  much  nicer  and  airier — the  open  ones.  Thus,  by  the 
kindness  and  consideration  of  the  General  the  deputation  drove 
about  in  an  open  carriage,  and  were  able  almost  to  fancy  them¬ 
selves  in  an  open  jaunting-car,  except  for  the  absence  of  extreme 
discomfort  about  the  small  of  the  back  and  the  presence  of  a 
place  where  they  might  conveniently  put  their  legs. 

During  their  drive,  they  appear  to  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  very  moral  appearance  of  the  French  camp.  Throughout 
its  environs,  we  are  told,  there  is  not  a  single  tipsy  soldier  or  in¬ 
famous  character  to  be  seen.  Every  Sunday  morning  at  eight 
o’clock  the  whole  army  hears  mass,  the  altar  being  erected  at  alittle 
distance  in  front  of  the  Marshal’s  quarters.  On  the  whole,  says  the 
Irishman,  no  greater  contrast  could  be  presented  to  the  filthy, 
unhealthy,  drunken,  and  immoral  camps  of  the  English  soldiery. 
In  saying  this  we  may  be  sure  that  our  contemporary  speaks  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger :  and  if  he  seems  to  be  rather  severe 
upon  English  soldiers,  he  is  acting  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Nobody  has  so  much  right  to  talk  about  cleanliness  and  sobriety 
as  the  Celt,  who  is,  if  possible,  even  over-fastidious,  and  carries 
his  devotion  to  water  and  his  abstinence  from  whisky  to  a  fault. 
We  must  try  not  to  be  jealous  at  hearing  that  the  French  are  so 
cleanly  and  orderly  that  even  an  Irish  eye  can  see  nothing  wrong 
about  them.  The  language  of  the  Irishman  will  be  a  warning  to 
the  English  army  in  general  to  mind  what  they  are  about,  and  to 
endeavour  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Irish  regiments  as  far  as 
sobriety  and  cleanliness  are  concerned.  After  the  drive  was 
concluded,  the  deputation  returned  to  dinner,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  very  interesting  conversation.  His  Excellency, 
though  he  had  hadno  timeto  learn  any  languagebuthis  own, seem¬ 
ing  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Irish  history,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  her  ancient  institutions  and  bardic  'poetry.  What  particular 
institution  the  General  is  fondest  of  does  not  appear.  Does  the 
Irishman  count  Ballinasloe  Fair  as  an  institution?  We  think  it 
ought  to  rank  as  one,  and  we  dare  say  the  General  likes  Irish 
poetry  all  the  better  for  only  understanding  French.  His  personal 
appearance  seems  to  have  struck  the  deputation  most  of  all. 

“  His  portrait,”  we  learn,  “  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  face, 
which  is  Irish  to  the  last  degree.”  This  we  are  very  glad  to 
learn,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  words,  which  we  do 
not  quite  understand.  We  always  thought  that  particular  por¬ 
trait  which  the  Irishman  has  been  circulating  among  its  sub¬ 
scribers  wildly  impossible  as  a  likeness.  No  human  physi¬ 
ognomy  could,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  come  any¬ 
where  near  it.  The  General’s  eyes  are  said  to  he  of  a  soft 
blue,  and  to  have  beamed  with  pleasure  all  the  time  that  the 
deputation  were  present.  “  His  officers,”  says  the  Irishman, 

“  love  him  ;  he  is  a  man,  they  say,  easy  of  access,  frank,  full  of 
sympathy  and  kindness ;  timid  as  a  young  girl  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  but  a  man  of  iron — a  lion  in  the  field  of  battle.”  And  here 


we  have  a  duty  to  discharge.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  last  portion  of  the  sketch  of  Ireland’s  future  monarch  is 
cribbed  from  the  descriptions  of  General  Garibaldi.  This  is  not 
fair.  We  have  heard  all  about  the  young  girl  and  the  lion  before, 
and  the  Irishman  has  no  business  to  give  it  us  over  again.  If 
the  Irishman  can  trille  with  its  readers  about  the  young  girl  and 
the  lion,  how  are  we  to  know  that  it  is  treating  us  properly  in 
other  parts  of  the  narrative  ?  Who  can  say  that  the  paragraph 
about  the  open  jaunting-cars  is  not  a  gai’bled  reproduction  of 
some  scene  between  General  Garibaldi  and  Mr.  Edwin  James  ? 

All  things  have  a  close,  and  the  visit  of  an  Irish  deputation 
could  not  last  for  ever.  At  length  the  hour  came  for  them  to  take 
leave  of  the  General.  Upon  the  harrowing  details  of  the  de¬ 
parture  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  It  was  now  getting  late,  and 
much  emotion  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  upon  both  sides. 
The  General  bade  them  a  “  reluctant”  adieu,  and  the  weeping 
deputation  were  reconducted  to  the  train.  From  whatever 
reason  it  may  be — perhaps  from  the  feelings  natural  to  the  occa¬ 
sion — the  narration  here  abruptly  closes.  We  have  the  depu¬ 
tation  shaking  hands  in  the  warmest  manner  all  round  with  the 
French  officers  ;  but  no  more  is  told  us,  and,  peradventure, 
nothing  more  is  known.  We  suppose,  however,  that  everything 
went  right  at  last,  from  the  silence  of  the  historian.  Thus  ended 
the  memorable  trip  of  the  bearers  of  the  famous  sword. 


REVIEWS. 


WARD’S  DIARY* 

IT  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Severn  published 
a  volume  of  selections  from  the  diary  kept  between  1648  and 
1679  by  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The  volume  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  biography  of  Shakspeare,  as  it  contains  one  or  two  of  those 
brief  notices  of  unimportant  facts  which  the  lovers  of  literary 
history  prize  so  highly.  Otherwise,  we  believe  it  has  not  attracted 
much  attention  and  has  been  forgotten  by  the  general  public.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  amusing  book,  written  by  a  man  of  good  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  sense  of  fun,  and  full  of  scraps  of  information  as  to 
many  persons  and  things.  Mr.  Ward  appears  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  Cavalier  officer,  and,  after  leaving  Oxford,  he  worked 
for  some  time  very  hard  at  the  study  of  medicine.  He  subse¬ 
quently  carried  into  the  retirement  of  a  country  living  a  fair 
knowledge  of  physic  and  a  great  taste  for  making  observations 
on  medical  phenomena.  A  large  portion  of  the  fifteen  manuscript 
volumes  which  compose  his  Diary  is  devoted  to  the  record  of 
cases  he  had  attended,  of  cures  he  had  witnessed,  of  ex¬ 
periments  he  had  seen  attempted,  and  of  stories  he  had 
gathered  from  practising  physicians.  It  would  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  professional  knowledge  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  the  worth  of  the  medical  portion  of  the  Diary, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  mode  in  which  his  statements  are 
made,  that  the  writer  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  had  a  tole¬ 
rable  conception  of  the  value  of  diiferent  kinds  of  evidence. 
The  editor  has  wisely  kept  the  medical  side  of  the  Diary  in  the 
background,  and  has  chiefly  occupied  his  space  with  extracts  of 
a  miscellaneous  kind.  These  extracts  enable  us  to  give  a  good 
guess  at  the  general  character  and  position  of  Mr.  Ward.  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  tolerant  in  his  judgments — friendly  to 
the  Puritans,  though  a  good  Churchman — a  decent  classical 
scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  Biblical  criticism  of  his  day, 
and  possessed  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  in  very  different 
ranks  of  life.  He  was  therefore  very  much  the  sort  of  person  to 
write  a  diary  worth  reading  long  after  his  death,  more  especially 
as  he  had  the  art  of  saying  shortly  what  he  had  to  say.  Our 
object  in  noticing  the  Diary  now  is  merely  to  recommend  those 
who  may  chance  to  come  across  the  volume  not  to  lose  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  a  book  that  is  so  well  worth  the  small  space  of 
time  which  it  will  cost  to  look  through  it. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  clergyman  who  has  any 
stories  to  tell  has  generally  a  good  stock  of  clerical  anecdotes. 
The  parsons  seem  to  have  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  Vicar 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  he  enjoyed  the  sort  of  joke  which  is 
current  in  the  profession.  Thus,  for  example,  he  tells  us,  with 
evident  delight,  of  a  “parson  who  used  to  say  this  of  his 
parishioners — that  they  were  troubled  with  Sunday  ague,  for  he 
could  never  get  his  parishioners  to  church  on  that  day,  though 
all  the  rest  of  the  week  they  were  very  well.”  We  are  also  in¬ 
formed  that  the  writer  had  “heard  of  a  fellow  that,  when  the 
parson  cried  out,  ‘  The  L'ord  be  with  you,’  answered  very  man¬ 
nerly,  ‘  And  with  your  worship’s  spirit.’  ”  Clerical  preferment 
also  very  naturally  occupied  the  Vicar’s  attention,  and  the 
poverty  of  his  own  living  perhaps  sharpened  the  zest  with  which 
he  heard  anecdotes  of  the  discomfiture  sometimes  undergone  by 
those  who  were  too  greedy  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  He  is  more 
prolix  than  usual :  elating  the  humiliation  to  which  a  parasite 
of  James  I.  was  exposed  when  some  wag  had  induced  him  to 
rush  to  the  King  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  beg  for  the 
Deanery  of  Dunstable.  A  story  is  also  told  of  a  certain 
Dr.  Olberston,  to  whom  the  Protector  had  given  a  promise  that 
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no  man  should  take  away  his  living.  The  Protector  kept  his 
promise  to  the  ear  but  broke  it  to  the  hope,  by  cunningly  di¬ 
viding  the  living,  and  thus  letting  two  men  take  it.  There  is 
another  story  of  a  clergyman  who  fared  much  better,  and  was 
promoted  after  he  had  abandoned  all  expectation.  The  good  man 
had  built  a  house,  and  put  as  an  inscription  over  the  door,  Sorte 
sua  contenius.  When  better  preferment  was  offered  him,  he  was 
told  by  a  neighbour  that  he  ought  not  to  remove,  for  he  had 
proclaimed  to  the  world  his  content  in  his  condition.  “  Oh,  he 
replied,  I  meant  by  the  inscription  that  I  was  content  after  a 
sort.”  A  college  story  may  close  these  specimens  of  Mr.  Ward’s 
clerical  anecdotes.  “  One  Maxey,  of  Christchurch,”  he  tells  us, 
“  was  reading  Suarez,  and  when  he  had  read  a  good  while,  was 
heard  to  say  by  one  that  sat  in  the  next  seat,  ‘Well,  Suarez, 
I  have  read  three  leaves,  but  do  not  understand  three  lines, 
wherefore  if  I  ever  read  word  in  thee  again,  I  will  give  thee 
three  of  my  teeth.’  ” 

As  we  read  many  of  the  pages  of  the  Diary,  time  seems  to 
have  stood  still.  The  stories  seem  to  belong  to  yesterday,  and 
not  to  two  centuries  ago.  Except  that  the  spelling  is  a  little 
old,  they  might  well  be  told  now  of  men  of  the  present  day. 
The  joke  about  the  Sunday  ague  would  make  the  fortune  of  a 
clerical  tea-party,  and  there  are  plenty  of  divines  who  would  be 
ready  to  ask  the  Queen  for  the  Deanery  of  Dunstable.  Little 
anecdotes  of  particular  institutions  are  also  told,  which  we  might 
think  the  last  new  things  that  had  been  said,  whether  fairly 
or  not,  of  the  same  institutions  now.  “  One  wondered,  as  well  he 
might,”  we  read,  “why  men  preach  such  stuff  in  Oxford  as  takes 
there  and  nowhere  else — not  in  London  nor  in  the  country.” 
This  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  it  must  have  been  written  by  some 
peevish  critic  last  Summer  term.  Then,  again,  we  read  with 
amazement,  “  One  said  merrily,  he  wished  he  had  a  sinecure,  for 
his  parts  lay  much  that  w  ay  ;  it  was  one  Washburne  of  Oriel.” 
This  is  very  curious.  Oriel  abounds  in  Washburnes  to  this  hour. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  belonging  to  that  society  who  have 
an  admirable  capacity  for  enjoying  sinecures,  and  who  deserve 
not  to  be  balked.  In  another  part  ot  the  Diary  we  hear  of 
a  Jesuit  who  “preached  a  sermon  in  one  of  their  Colleges, 
and  compared  his  society  to  a  clock  which,  by  the  regularity  of 
its  motions,  did  direct  all  other  things  ;  but  while  he  was  in  his 
similitude  their  College  clock,  being  out  of  order,  struck  a  hun¬ 
dred,  which,  being  heard  by  the  auditors,  administered  laughter.” 
The  Jesuits’  clock  at  this  present  time  is  striking  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  numbers  at  Vienna  and  Naples,  just  as  the  leaders  of 
the  sect  pronounced  everything  in  such  beautiful  order,  and 
laughter  has  been  freely  administered  to  a  large  audience.  Lastly, 
we  may  gather  from  Ward’s  Diary  that  not  only  clerical  in¬ 
stitutions  were  then  like  what  they  are  now,  but  that  private 
life  went  on  much  in  the  same  way,  and  had  the  little  miseries  and 
trials  that  vex  the  British  soul  in  the  nineteenth  century.  “  One 
used  to  call  washing-days  execution-days,  in  regard  they  were 
so  troublesome.”  “  One’s  ”  joke  would  be  relished  in  many 
modern  domestic  circles. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  we  come  upon  extracts  that  clearly  belong 
to  a  past  generation.  There  are  kinds  of  jokes  which  could  not 
be  attempted  now.  The  laboured  practical  joke — not  to  annoy 
others,  but  to  express  figuratively  the  joker’s  wit — has  passed 
away  now,  and  any  one  who  attempted  it  would  be  thought 
insane.  For  instance,  there  appears  in  the  Diary  the  story  that 
has  crept  into  Joe  Miller,  of  “  My  Lord  Paget,  who,  seeing  a 
little  bit  of  mutton  on  a  great  platter  of  fat  and  gravie,  put  off 
his  doublet ;  it  being  asked  what  he  intended  to  do,  he  told  them 
he  intended  to  swim  for  that  bit  of  mutton.”  Another  story  of 
the  same  kind  runs  thus.  It  is  told  of  “Dr.  Syngleton,  in 
Oxford,  who,  when  several  persons  wrote  to  him  about  a  place, 
some  for  one  person  and  some  for  another,  took  a  pair  of  gold 
scales,  and  weighed  the  letters  which  weighed  heaviest ;  and  he 
had  the  place  whose  letters  were  heaviest.”  There  are  also 
stories  which  have  a  different  cast  from  any  they  would  have  now. 
Thus  we  are  told  of  a  Dutchman  “  who  came  to  Oxford,  and  they 
did  so  liquor  his  hide  that  going  thence  he  lost  his  way,  and  was 
fain  to  lay  all  night  in  Bagley  Wood  ;  so  when  he  came  home 
he  told  his  friends  that  there  w'as  modus  bibendi  apud  Anglos 
quern  vocant  ‘  once  again  ’  qui  fecit  me  pemociare  in  Bagley 
Wood.”  The  point  of  the  story  lies  in  the  Latin,  or 
else  the  fact  itself  is  in  the  choicest  vein  of  Peter  Priggins. 
There  are  also  some  stories  which  seem  to  have  been 
thought  very  good  by  Mr.  Ward,  but  which  have  not 
much  point  now.  “  I  have  heard,”  he  writes,  “  a  merry  story 
of  a  certain  scholar  that  professed  himself  best  able  to  study 
when  his  w  ife’s  petticoat  lay  upon  the  bed.”  This  story  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  especial  emphasis,  for  we  aye  told  that  Dr.  Badon 
was  the  author  of  it,  or  at  least  the  relater.  We  confess 
that  we  do  not  see  much  merriment  in  it.  Occasionally,  but  not 
often,  the  merriment  we  find  in  the  extracts  is  found  at  the 
expense  of  the  author.  In  his  anxiety  to  chronicle  facts,  he 
chronicles  very  doubtful  ones.  He  tells,  for  instance,  that 
women  that  have  blue  lips  are  always  scolds,  and  mentions  that 
“  Mr.  Dod  heard  this  at  London.”  Probably  Mr.  Dod  arrived  at 
the  fact  in  the  same  way  that  the  traveller  arrived  at  his  fact, 
wTho,  passing  through  a  village,  and  noticing  a  red-haired  girl  at 
a  well,  jotted  down  in  his  note-book  the  sweeping  assertion  that 
“the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country  have  red  hair.” 

Sometimes  Ward  tells  us  things  of  eminent  men,  or  states 
historical  facts  which  are  of  some  importance.  It  is  from  his 


Diary  that  wc  learn  that  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever,  which 
Ward  thinks  was  produced  bv  the  poet’s  drinking  too  much  at 
a  meeting  with  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonsou.  We  may  observe  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Ward  to  justify  the  statement  sometimes 
made,  that  Shakspeare  died  of  a  drunken  carouse.  Ward  knew 
he  died  of  a  fever,  and  thought  that  the  fever  might  have  been 
produced  by  over-drinking.  It  is  pure  guesswork  that  any  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  fever  and  the  drinking  ever  existed ;  and 
even  if  the  fever  were  produced  by  drinking,  that  Shakspeare 
drank  in  excess  of  what  a  healthy  man  might  have  drunk  with 
impunity,  is  a  wholly  gratuitous  supposition.  Another  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Diary  is,  that  John  Milton  is  a  frequenter  of  a  club 
of  Papists.  There  is  also  a  story  of  the  Protector.  “  One 
says  that  Cromwell  once  said  to  Lambert,  ‘  Were  I  as  young 
as  you,  1  should  not  doubt,  ere  I  died,  to  knock  at  the 
gates  of  Borne.’  ”  There  are  also  statements  of  uncon¬ 
nected  facts  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  period,  which 
are  interesting  in  their  way.  Thus  we  read  that  “  Serjeant 
Maynard  has  cleard  in  one  circuit  6ool.,”  and  that  “  Floid, 
of  the  Charterhouse,  says  there  have  been  killed  So.ooo 
men  on  both  sides  in  the  late  civil  wars.”  All  these  statements 
must  only  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Whether  Floid 
of  the  Charterhouse  had  any  means  of  deciding  how  many  persons 
fell  in  the  Civil  War  we  cannot  tell.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
that  he  is  quoted  as  likely  to  form  a  good  estimate,  and  is  referred 
to  by  a  man  whose  general  shrewdness  is  sufficiently  evident. 
Whatever  facts  are  stated  in  Ward’s  Diary  are  worth  weighing 
carefully.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  as  a  source  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Diary  is  valuable.  Its  value  consists  in  the  amuse¬ 
ment  it  affords,  and  the  good  fun  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is 
not  a  book  of  any  great  pretension,  but  few  books  are  more  en¬ 
tertaining  for  an  hour  or  two’s  occasional  perusal. 


ANCIENT  BABYLONIAN  LITEEATUBE* 

B.  DANIEL  CHWOLSON,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  first  made  himself  known  to 
the  students  of  Oriental  literature  by  the  publication,  in  1856,  of 
a  work  entitled  Die  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus  ( The  Sdbians 
and  the  Sdbian  Religion).  This  work,  at  once  and  for  ever,  set 
at  rest  several  long-disputed  points  in  the  history  of  religion, 
and  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  number  of  kindred  topics,  histo¬ 
rical  and  literary.  Its  chief  results  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  follows. 

The  name  of  Sdbians  (it  is  thus  the  word  should  be  written, 
and  not  Sabeans  or  Sabseans)  can  be  applied  to  only  two  reli¬ 
gious  sects,  one  of  which,  indeed,  has  no  claim  to  it,  except  that 
of  arbitrary  assumption  for  a  political  purpose.  The  real 
Sdbians,  the  as- Sabi’ tin  of  the  Kor’an,  were  heathens  of  Aramaic 
or  Syro-Chaldaic  race,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  on  the  borders  of  Persia.  Their  founder  as  a 
religious  sect  was  one  el-Sasaih,  the  ’HAyao-at  of  the  Philo- 
sophoumena  or  Omnium  hceresium  refutatio  of  Hippolytus, 
the  Ellcesai  of  Theodoretus,  and  the  ’HA£<u  or  ’HA^aior  of 
Epiphanius.  This  man  was  of  Persian  family,  and  taught  the 
doctrine  of  two  principles  in  the  creation,  a  male  and  a  female — 
that  is  to  say,  the  active  power  of  the  Deity  and  the  passive 
power  of  matter.  Mani,  the  founder  of  the  Manicha;ans,  was 
brought  up  in  his  opinions,  but  afterwards  dissented  from  them, 
and  drew  still  nearer  to  Parsism,  or  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
by  preaching  a  second  duality — namely,  that  of  the  good  and 
evil  principles.  The  name  of  Sdbian  is  derived  from  the 
Shcmitic  radical  jdx,  “  to  dip,”  “  to  immerse,”  “  to  dye”  (used 
by  Christians  in  the  sense  of  “  to  baptise”).  It  was  applied  to 
the  sect  of  el-Hasaih,  in  reference  to  their  frequent  ablutions 
and  lustrations  with  water,  whence  some  Arab  writers  call  them 
el-Mughtasila,  from  an  Arabic  word  that  signifies  “  to  wash.” 
Their  modern  representatives  are  the  Menda’is  or  Mendaites — 
i.e.  Gnostics,  sometimes  erroneously  called  Disciples  of  St. 
John,  who  dwell  in  the  swampy  districts  along  the  Tigris  near 
el-Basra  or  Bassora. 

The  pseudo- Sdbians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  likewise 
heathens,  worshippers  of  the  sun  and  other  planets.  Their 
seat  was  Harran  and  the  surrounding  districts  of  Syria,  though 
many  of  them  were  settled  in  Bagdad.  Being  subjected  to 
much  persecution  by  different  chalifs,  and  at  last  threatened 
with  utter  extirpation  by  el-Ma’mun,  they  assumed,  by  the 
advice  of  a  Mohammedan  theologian  whom  they  had  bribed,  the 
name  of  Sabians,  conforming  at  the  same  time  in  a  few  trifling 
points  of  dress  and  outward  observance  to  the  prevalent 
Mohammedan  usages.  This  took  place  in  the  year  830  of  our 
era.  The  modern  representatives  of  these  obstinate  pagans  are 
the  Yezidis  and  the  Shemsiya,  the  latter  of  whom  have,  since 
about  the  year  1762,  adopted  Christianity  much  after  the  same 
fashion  that  their  ancestors  did  Mohammedanism,  as  may  be 
learned  from  Niebuhr’s  Travels  and  Southgate’s  Narrative, 
vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

Such  were,  in  brief,  the  results  of  Dr.  Chwolson’s  first  work, 

*  Ueber  die  Ueberreste  der  altbabylonischen  Literatur  in  arabischcn 
TJebersetzungen.  Yon  D.  Chwolson.  (On  the  Bemains  of  Ancient  Baby¬ 
lonian  Literature  in  Arabic  Translations.  By  D.  Chwolson.)  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  i85P. 
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the  execution  of  which  gave  competent  judges  a  high  opinion  not 
only  of  his  linguistic  attainments,  but  still  more  of  his  aptitude 
and  judgment  as  an  historical  critic  and  investigator.  Many 
passages  in  it  showed  that  he  bad  even  then  commenced  a  careful 
study  of  the  remnants  of  old  Babylonian,  or  Nabathtean  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  scholars  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  would  make  known  the  results  of  his  studies  and  edit  the 
documents  on  which  they  were  based. 

The  latter  expectation  has,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  yet  been 
realized,  though  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  soon  be  so. 
To  satisfy  the  former,  Dr.  Chwolson  has  published  the  treatise 
that  forms  the  subject  of  this  article — a  treatise  which  has 
already  attracted  much  attention  on  the  Continent,  because  the 
author  has  put  forward  in  it  opinions,  from  the  adoption  of 
which  many  scholars  involuntarily  shrink,  and  announced  as 
facts  things  that  many  more  can  hardly  persuade  themselves  to 
believe.  He  does  so,  however,  knowingly  and  advisedly.  In  an 
introductory  chapter  he  discusses  the  following  questions — first, 
whether  it  was  possible  for  the  Babylonians  to  have  possessed  an 
extensive  literature  of  a  high  order  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nessar,  or  of  the  still  earlier  Nabonassar ;  and,  secondly,  whether 
it  was  possible  that  they  should  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
advancement  in  the  various  departments  of  science  at  a  period 
when  the  Greeks  were  hardly  acquainted  with  its  very  first  rudi¬ 
ments.  Both  questions  he  answers  in  the  affirmative.  Such,  he 
asserts,  was  really  the  case.  The  possibility  he  shows  by  the 
relation  of  Greek  civilization  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  to 
our  own.  Had  the  ancient  Grecian  literature,  he  says,  been  com¬ 
plete!;.'  lost  to  us  during  the  dark  ages — which  might  well  have 
happened — and  we  had  discovered  within  the  last  few  years  the 
genuine  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Euclid, 
&c.,  in  Arabic  translations  (in  which  they  really  exist)  we  should 
probably  have  suspected  them  to  be  fabrications,  and  should 
have  cried  out,  How  is  it  possible  that  the  Greeks  could  have 
attained  such  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  when  our  ancestors  wandered  in  thick  darkness 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  though  their  connexion 
with  classical  antiquity  was  by  no  means  wholly  cut  off?  He 
points  out,  too,  that  the  Greeks  always  admitted  the  superior 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  other  Eastern 
races ;  and  hence  he  argues  that,  if  authentic  documents  are 
brought  to  light,  which  raise  the  possibility  of  such  an  Oriental 
ante-Grecian  civilization  to  a  certainty,  we  have  no  right  to  sus¬ 
pect  them  of  being  forgeries.  This,  he  states,  is  now  the  case. 
Documents  are  discovered  which  prove  that,  as  a  Grecian  period 
of  civilization  preceded  ours,  so  did  a  Babylonian,  or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  ancient  Shemitie  civilization,  precede  the  Grecian ;  and 
in  all  probability  another — call  it  Hamitic,  if  you  will — the 
ancient  Shemitie.  But,  it  may  be  alleged,  such  information  as 
we  can  derive  from  Greek  and  Boman  writers  in  regard  to  Baby¬ 
lonian  civilization  does  not  bear  out  Chwolson’s  assertions. 
True,  is  his  reply  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  ancient  times, 
before  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  was  comparatively 
little  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  East,  and  in  his  time 
the  ancient  Shemitie  civilization  was  already  falling  swiftly  to 
decay.  Besides,  the  Greeks  had  far  too  great  a  contempt  for 
“  foreign  barbarians”  to  take  the  trouble  of  studying  their  litera¬ 
ture.  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  Babylonian  literature ;  but 
what  more  does  he,  or  any  other  old  Greek  writer,  know  of  the 
literature  of  the  Jews  and  the  Phoenicians  P  As  for  the  alleged 
silence  of  the  Old  Testament,  an  argument  ex  silentio  is  not 
always  a  conclusive  one,  and  in  this  case  cannot  be  employed, 
because  reference  is  made  to  scientific  studies  among  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  ch.  i.  v.  4,  17.  And,  besides,  if 
Solomon,  the  ruler  of  the,  comparatively  speaking,  young  nation 
of  Israel,  composed,  say,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  a  work 
(1  Kings,  ch.  v.  v.  13,  Eng.  Yers.  ch.  iv.  v.  33)  treating  of 
“  trees,  from  the  ceclar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall and  also  “  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes” — in  short,  a  com¬ 
plete  cyclopaedia  of  natural  history — why  should  not  the  far  more 
ancient  Babylonians  have  possessed,  long  before  Solomon’s  time, 
similar  works  on  the  same  and  kindred  subjects  ?  The  possi¬ 
bility  must,  at  all  events,  be  admitted,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
direct  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  Chwolson 
tries,  at  the  outset  of  his  undertaking,  to  combat  the  doubts  and 
objections  which  he  felt  the  perusal  of  his  book  would  raise  in 
the  mind  of  every  reader.  He  next  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  extant  remnants  of  Babylonian  literature.  In 
following  him,  we  shall  Have  to  re-say  much  that  has  already 
been  well  said  in  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Christian 
Remembrancer  for  last  April,  that  periodical,  though  devoted 
to  a  class  literature,  often  contains  non -theological  articles  of 
great  interest;  and  it  deserves  much  credit  for  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  Chwolson’s  most  important  work  to  English 
scholars.  The  interest  and  importance  of  the  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  must  serve  as  our  excuse  for  enlarging  on  the  subject  so 
well  treated  by  our  contemporary ;  for,  as  Chwolson  himself 
remarks,  “  the  subject  that  is  to  be  investigated  is  quite  new, 
and  most  scholars  have  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  literature,”  a  farther  acquaintance  with  which  will,  he 
expects,  “  overthrow  a  host  of  hypotheses  and  generally  received 
historical  opinions.” 

The  ancient  Babylonian  writings  that  have  survived  till  our 


day  are  only  four  in  number,  of  which  three  are  complete,  whilst 
of  the  fourth  we  possess  but  a  few  fragments.  They  are : — • 
1.  The  Book  of  Nabathsean  Agriculture ;  2.  The  Book  of  Poisons  ; 
3.  The  Book  of  Tenkelusha  the  Babylonian ;  4.  The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  We  owe  their  preservation  to  a 
people  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted  in  many  other  ways — • 
to  the  Arabs.  And  here  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  if  more 
attention  were  paid  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe  to  the 
study  of  the  Arabic  language,  the  results  would  be  well  worth 
the  labour ;  for  the  Arabic  literature,  whether  in  the  departments 
of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  or  philosophy,  is  as  well 
deserving  of  study  as  the  classical,  our  knowledge  of  which 
might  also  be  enlarged  thereby,  as  nearly  every  Greek  author  of 
importance  on  mathematics,  philosophy,  or  medicine  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Arabic  under  the  earlier  ‘Abbaside  chalifs  ;  and  there 
are  works  still  extant  in  these  translations,  the  originals  of  which 
seem  to  have  utterly  perished. 

The  first  of  the  above-named  books  is  a  cyclopedia  of  agri¬ 
culture,  containing,  however,  numerous  remarks  and  even  lengthy 
dissertations  on  subjects  incidentally  mentioned,  that  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits.  The  second,  which  is 
of  older  date  than  the  first,  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.. 
The  third  is  a  comparatively  modern  genethlialogic  work.  The 
fragments  of  the  fourth  treat  of  plants  and  metals.  The  trans¬ 
lator  was  a  Mohammedan  Sufi  of  Nabathsean  or  Chaldee  race, 
called  Abu  Bekr  Ahmed  bin  'All  el-Kasdani  el-Kasslni  (i.e.,  the 
Chaldean  from  the  town  of  Kassin),  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Ibn  Wahshiya.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
learning,  for,  according  to  Chwolson,  he  understood  not  only  the 
Nabathean  or  Babylonian  (Chaldee)  language  in  its  different 
dialects,  but  also  Persian,  and  perhaps  Greek,  besides  being  well 
acquainted  with  several  branches  of  philosophy  and  natural 
science.  He  had  likewise  travelled  much,  having  visited  Egypt 
on  the  one  side,  and  Persia  and  India  on  the  other.  Like  many 
of  the  fresh  converts  (his  grandfather  was  the  first  of  the  family 
who  bears  a  Muslim  name),  he  hated  the  Arabs  cordially,  the 
more  so  that  the  degenerate  remains  of  his  race  were  treated  by 
them  with  great  harshness  and  contempt,  “Nabathsean”  being 
in  his  time  a  common  term  of  abuse.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
translate  into  Arabic  whatever  Babylonian  works  he  could  obtain, 
and  to  show  that  this  despised  race  had  once  possessed  a  high 
degree  of  culture,  and  surpassed  many  nations  of  antiquity  in 
knowledge.  To  get  the  books,  however,  was  difficult.  Many  a 
man  of  high  position  in  Bagdad  lost  his  property,  some  their  lives 
too,  through  being  found  to  possess  Persian  or  Nabathsean  books. 
ZindiJc  (i.e.,  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Zend-Avesta)  was 
as  dangerous  a  term  in  those  days  as  “  rationalist”  or  “  neo- 
logian”  is  in  our  own,  and  was  often  applied  to  a  man  with  just  as 
little  reason  and  as  much  harm.  It  only  required  some  ignorant 
or  fanatical  faklhs  to  accuse  a  man  of  being  a  zindllc,  and  the 
orthodox  rabble  of  Bagdad  were  ready  to  proceed  to  any  extremes 
against  the  heretic  for  the  sake  of  the  true  faith.  Hence  the 
difficulty  Ibn  Wahshiya  found  in  getting  copies  of  the  works  he 
wished  to  translate ;  and  hence,  too,  the  care  he  took  not  to  let 
his  translations  appear  during  his  lifetime.  The  Arabic  version 
of  the  Nabatkcean  Agriculture  was  executed  in  the  year  904, 
but  it  was  first  published  after  his  death  by  his  favourite  pupii, 
Abu  Talib  Ahmed  bin  el-Hosain,  generally  called  Abu  Talib  ez- 
Zaiydt,  to  whom  he  left  by  will  all  his  papers  and  translations 
from  the  Chaldee. 

Before  proceeding  any  farther,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  the  language  in  which  these  works 
were  originally  written,  and  the  character  of  Ibn  Wahshiya’s 
versions,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  from  Chwolson’s 
statements  and  the  fragments  that  are  already  published. 
The  language  of  the  originals  is  called  on  the  title-page  of  the 
Nabathsean  Agriculture,  lisdn  el-Kasdanlyin  —  □'TjL,3 
“the  Chaldee  language;”  but  Ibn  Wahshiya  commonly  speaks 
of  it  as  es-Surydniya  el-kadlma,  “ancient  Syriac;”  and,  whilst 
admitting  its  close  connexion  with  the  Arabic,  he  says  that  the 
task  of  translation  was  not  so  easy  as  some  might  think,  owing 
to  dialectic  varieties,  with  all  of  which  the  translator  must  be 
acquainted  (Chw.  p.  18).  When  he  uses  the  word  Nabatkcean, 
he  does  so  in  the  sense  of  Babylonian,  and  not  in  the  looser  sig¬ 
nification  of  Aramaic,  still  less  of  Shemitie,  nor  in  the  acceptation 
of  the  term  current  among  Greek  and  Homan  writers.  We  find 
the  same  usage  in  other  Arab  authors.  En-Nedlm,  for  example, 
the  compiler  of  the  Fihrist  el-olum,  explains  Kasddnl  by  Nabatl, 
and  mentions  elsewhere  that  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  (Babil) 
spoke  Nabatkcean. 

As  for  Ibn  Wahshiya’s  method  of  translation,  those  who  know 
how  painfully  literal  Oriental  translations  mostly  are,  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  expect  considerable  fidelity.  An  Arabic  translation  of 
an  Aristotelian  treatise  is  hardly  intelligible  to  one  fresh  from 
the  study  of  esh-Shahrastani  or  el-Iji ;  and  every  Biblical  scholar 
is  aware  how  closely  the  later  Syriac  versions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  follow  the  Greek  text,  imitating  its  forms  of  expression  and 
arrangement  of  words  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  violate  the  rules 
of  their  own  language.  But  Ibn  Wahshiya  himself,  according  to 
Chwolson,  gives  evidence  of  his  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
translator  conscientiously.  If  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
a  word,  or  is  doubtful  about  it,  he  says  so,  and  sometimes  brings 
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forward  grounds  in  favour  of  his  rendering.  In  other  cases  he 
mentions  that  the  old  MS.  before  him  was  damaged  at  that  spot, 
and  he  could  not  therefore  be  sure  of  the  meaning.  In  one  place 
he  warns  his  readers  that  a  date  was  not  certain,  owing  to  a 
similar  injury.  On  several  occasions,  when  mention  is  made  of 
a  plant  having  been  introduced  into  Babylonia  by  such  and  such 
a  person,  Ibn  Wahshlya  honestly  says  that  he  never  heard  of 
this  individual,  and  does  not  know  when  or  where  he  lived. 
Moreover,  though  his  labours  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
glorifying  his  own  people,  he  seems  never  to  think  of  leaving  out 
things  that  must  have  appeared  ridiculous,  nay,  often  impious,  to 
the  Mohammedans  of  his  time.  The  liberties  that  he  took  with 
the  originals  seem  to  have  been  very  few.  Names  of  persons  he 
generally  gives  as  he  found  them  ;  for  names  of  towns,  countries, 
and  peoples,  on  the  contrary,  he  usually  substitutes  the  current 
appellation  of  the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  and  here  he  may 
often  have  fallen  into  mistakes.  'The  numerous  remarks  that  he 
has  interwoven  with  the  text  are  all  carefully  distinguished,  after 
the  usual  manner  of  Arab  writers,  by  some  such  words  as 
“  Abu  Bekr  says,”  or  “  Ibn  Wahshlya  says,”  placed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  at  the  end  “  finis,”  or  else  a  phrase  equivalent  to 
“  to  return  to  our  subject.”  Nor  does  the  editor,  Abu  Talib 
ez-Zaiyat,  seem  to  have  been  less  scrupulous  in  the  execution  of 
his  task,  for  the  few  notes  that  proceed  from  his  pen  are  marked 
with  his  name ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  the  vine  he 
states  that  there  were  here,  in  Ibn  Wahshiya’s  autograph  MS., 
about  twenty  leaves  left  blank,  probably  either  because  there  was 
a  similar  blank  in  the  original,  or  because  the  portion  omitted 
treated  of  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  Ibn  Wahshlya  being  a 
Muslim  and  a  Sufi,  did  not  wish  any  one  to  find  among  his 
papers,  after  his  death,  a  treatise  on  anything  unlawful.  “  At 
least,”  adds  Abu  Talib,  “  I  cannot  think  of  any  third  reason,  and 
I  did  not  notice  the  lacuna  whilst  he  was  alive,  or  I  would  have 
asked  him  about  it.”  As  Chwolson  rightly  remarks,  Abu  Talib’s 
second  reason  would  not  have  had  much  weight  with  his  deceased 
friend. 

Erom  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  Ibn  Wahshlya  was  a 
faithful  translator  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But,  it  will  be  said, 
how  far  did  that  ability  reach  ?  Is  it  likely  that  lie  would  be 
able  to  understand,  or  even  to  read,  works  composed  so  long 
before  his  own  time  as  these  pretend  to  be?  And  again,  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  could,  another  query  arises.  Did  these  ancient 
writings  go  down  to  him  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were 
originally  composed  ?  or  had  they  undergone  revisions  and  recen¬ 
sions  by  different  hands  ?  These  are  questions  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  solve,  nor  has  Chwolson  himself  discussed  them  all  in  full. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  to  us  that  Ibn  Wahshlya  has 
little  to  fear  from  an  investigation  of  them.  No  one  will  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  the  character,  in  which  the  MSS.  to  which 
he  had  access  were  written,  was  the  identical  character  that  the 
authors  had  employed  in  penning  their  works  long  ages  before. 
Of  course  they  were  written  in  some  modified  form  of  the 
Aramaic  character,  of  which  several  were  in  use  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  era.  If  a  Cureton  can  read  without  much 
difficulty  a  book  written  in  the  Syriac  character  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  41 1,  why  should  not  an  Ibn  Wahshlya  have  been  able 
to  read  without  much  difficulty  one  written  in  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter  a  few  centuries  earlier?  And  when  w'e  consider  the 
wonderful  stability  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  or  the  speech  of  the  Bedawi  Arab,  we 
need  not  be  greatly  surprised  that  a  scholar,  such  as  Ibn 
Wahshlya  was,  should  have  been  able  to  translate,  with  at  least 
tolerable  accuracy,  the  ancient  MSS.  that  lay  before  him. 
Twelve  hundred  years  have  but  little  altered  the  language  of 
the  Bedawin  around  Mekka,  and  many  a  wild  Arab  yet  under¬ 
stands  the  poems  of  Imru’u  ’1-Kais  and  Hatim  te-Ta’I.  And 
why  shoidd  it  have  been  otherwise  with  the  Nabathseans  of  the 
ninth  century  ?  What  reasons  are  there  to  compel  us  to  believe 
that  they  had  w'holly  forgotten  the  language  in  which  their 
sacred  and  scientific  books  were  composed?  As  to  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  raised  above,  we  consider  it  extremely  probable  that  these 
works  underwent  revision  by  different  hands  in  the  long  period 
that  must  have  elapsed  between  their  composition  and  their 
translation  into  Arabic,  and  that  on  these  occasions  obsolete 
words  and  phrases  were  modernized  by  the  successive  editors  or 
redacteurs.  All  that  we  know  of  ancient  Oriental  literature  is 
in  favour  of  this  view,  and,  did  our  space  allow  of  it,  we  could 
bring  forward  several  cases  in  point.  Hence,  we  would  remark, 
may  perhaps  be  explained  the  occurrence  of  certain  names  and 
facts  in  these  works,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  militate  strongly 
against  the  high  antiquity  that  Chwolson  claims  for  them.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter.  Meanwhile  let  us  follow  Chwolson  in 
his  analysis  of  the  Yabaihcean  Agriculture,  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  these  works,  and  the  ere  by  the  genuineness 
or  spuriousness  of  which  the  rest  must  stand  or  fall. 

According  to  the  statement  made  by  Ibn  Wahshlya  in  his 
preface,  this  work  is  the  joint  production  of  three  learned  men 
of  Babylon.  It  was  commenced  by  T)aalir1tli  (1  -  .1^  who 
flourished  during  the  last  chiliad  of  the  Saturn-cycle,  which 
consisted  of  7000  years— continued  by  Yanbushadh  (  jlioJu)’ 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  same  cycle — and  finished  by 


Kuthami,  or  Kvthdmd  (  j,  whom  he  places  in  the  fifth 

chiliad  of  the  cycle  of  the  Sun.  The  last  two,  he  thinks,  merely 
mado  additions  to  each  chapter  in  the  work  of  their  predecessor, 
without  altering  either  its  wTords  or  arrangement.  Between 
Daglirith  and  Tv  fit  ha  mi  there  elapsed,  he  adds,  a  period  of  more 
than  18,000  years.  Chw'olson,  on  the  contrary,  declares  this 
account  to  be  totally  erroneous.  Careful  perusal  and  study  has 
satisfied  him  that  the  Nabathaean  Agriculture  is  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  Kiithaml,  who  merely  cites  these  and  other  writers ; 
and  he  proves  this  point  satisfactorily  at  p.  21  of  his  dissertation. 

Kuthami  was  a  Chaldsean,  and  dwelt  in  Babylon;  but  he 
possessed  extensive  landed  estates  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  around  Tizenabad,  between  el-Kufa  and  el-Kadisiya, 
and  also  at  Bajerma,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  not  far 
from  Tekrlt.  The  science  of  agriculture  seems  to  have  been  his 
favourite  pursuit;  and,  in  compiling  his  cyclopaedia,  he  made 
use  of  the  waitings  of  numerous  predecessors.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  is  Dewana’I,  the  oldest  Babylonian  lawgiver,  and  the 
founder  of  a  religion.  He  left  behind  him  a  thousand  drawings 
of  different  kinds  of  vines,  with  a  book  explanatory  of  them. 
Of  these  pictures,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  had  survived  till 
Kuthaml’s  age,  and  he  copies  one  of  them  into  his  cyclopaedia, 
along  with  the  accompanying  explanation  by  Dewana’i.  Next 
in  order,  but  long  after  in  time,  comes  Adami,  or  Adama,  of 
whose  writings  Kuthami  possessed  only  a  part,  and  even  those 
of  doubtful  authenticity.  Ishitha,  the  son  of  Adami,  interwove 
much  agronomic  matter  with  his  religious  writings,  though 
Kuthami  makes  but  little  use  of  them,  being  strongly  opposed 
to  his  religious  views.  Ishitha,  namely,  according  to  Chwolson, 
was  an  astrologer,  and  the  founder  of  that  wmrship  of  the  planets 
which  became  the  dominant  religion,  not  only  in  Babylon,  but 
throughout  all  Mesopotamia  and  Syria;  whilst  Kuthami  wTas 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Anuha,  the  enemy  of  idolatry,  and 
of  Yanbushadh,  the  opponent  of  the  star-worshippers.  Masi,  or 
Masa,  a  grandson  of  Ishitha,  also  wrote  on  some  points  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  same  subject  was  treated  of  more  or  less  fully,  about 
the  same  period,  by  three  Canaanites,  Anuha  el-Hathyani,  from 
the  south  of  Canaan,  Tamithri  (or  Tfunithra)  el-Habkiishi,  from 
the  north,  and  Sardaya  (or  Sardana).  Another  Canaanite,  whom 
Ibn  Wahshlya  calls  “  Ibrahim,”  and  whom  Chwolson  believes  to 
have  lived  only  a  short  time  before  Kuthami,  is  also  mentioned. 
Next  on  the  list  is  Daghrith,  still  long  anterior  to  Kuthami.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  treated  of  agriculture  systema¬ 
tically  and  in  all  its  departments,  but  his  book  was  written  in 
verse,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  not  quite  intelligible  even  to 
Kuthami,  wrho  often  greatly  abridged  the  portions  he  extracted 
from  it.  He  was,  besides,  a  heathen,  aud  classified  the  plants 
according  to  the  planets,  commencing,  for  example,  with  “the 
olive,  the  tree  of  Saturn,  the  god  of  agriculture.”  Bitterly 
opposed  to  him  in  religious  sentiments  was  the  later  naturalist 
Yanbushadh,  who  would  not  frequent  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
nor  keep  their  festivals,  and  who  openly  denied  the  influence  of 
the  planets,  and,  consequently,  their  divinity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SEA-BOARD  AND  THE  DOWN* 

11HE  “  Old  Vicar” — who  avows  himself,  in  the  preface  of  this 
.  singular  book,  to  be  Mr.  Warter,  the  incumbent  of  West 
Tarring,  in  Sussex — having,  for  his  own  profit  and  amusement, 
read  extensively  and  extracted  diligently  into  a  Commonplace 
Book,  now'  offers  the  results  of  his  painstaking  collection  to  the 
public.  The  same  device  for  utilizing  his  studies,  and  perhaps 
for  displaying,  with  a  not  unpardonable  vanity,  the  wide  range 
of  his  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  literature,  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Warter’s  father-in-law,  Robert  Southey,  in  his 
Doctor.  Unfortunately,  Southey’s  mantle  has  not  fallen  upon 
his  successor.  There  is  none  of  the  humour  of  the  earlier  book 
in  the  present  rather  spiritless  compilation.  The  thread  is  want¬ 
ing  by  which  so  many  pearls  gathered  from  different  quarters 
can  be  strung  together  with  some  kind  of  coherence.  Any¬ 
thing  more  laboured  and  far-fetched  than  the  machinery  by 
which  Mr.  Warter  connects  his  random  extracts  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  He  has  been  misled  by  his  exemplar.  Something  more 
than  a  well-stored  note-book  w7as  required  for  the  composition 
of  the  Doctor.  It  would  have  been  far  better,  and  more  profitable, 
if  the  present  writer  had  given  us  the  contents  of  his  commonplace 
book,  under  the  formal  heads  in  which  he  arranged  and  copied  out 
his  extracts.  This,  at  any  rate,  would  have  shown  his  own  read¬ 
ing,  and  might  have  helped  others  to  a  store  of  quotations  which 
they  might  use,  if  so  minded,  as  though  they  wrere  original. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Warter  might,  with  great  advantage, 
have  compiled  a  descriptive  history  of  his  parish.  We  have 
always  welcomed  and  commended  such  contributions  as  parochial 
monographs  to  our  topographical  literature.  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  important  facts,  bearing  upon  archteology,  history, 
or  natural  science,  may  be  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  parochial  records  which  any  country  clergyman  might 
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compile  at  his  leisure ;  and  we  wish  we  could  name  other 
dioceses  besides  that  of  Lichfield,  as  possessing  a  formal 
organization  for  publishing  such  notices,  of  more  or  less  fulness 
and  pretension,  in  the  shape  of  Diocesan  Annals.  We  do  not 
say  that  Mr.  Warter  has  not  brought  together  some  useful 
matter  in  these  two  ambitious  volumes.  But  we  have  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  form  in  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials 
is  about  the  worst  that  he  could  possibly  have  chosen. 

A  pompous  preface  introduces  us  to  Mr.  Warter ’s  fancy  sketch 
of  a  country  parson.  He  disclaims,  of  course,  all  intention  of 
representing  himself  under  this  character.  We  may  give  him 
the  full  benefit  of  his  protest,  and  yet  remark  that,  whether 
unconsciously  or  otherwise,  he  shows  in  almost  every  page,  by 
some  touch  of  personal  experience,  that  he  is  sitting  for  his 
own  portrait.  The  effect  of  this  is  most  unpleasant.  For  when 
a  man  speaks,  not  in  general  terms,  but  with  minute  particularity, 
of  his  own  actions  and  opinions,  of  his  own  family,  and  servants, 
and  friends,  and  neighbours  by  name,  the  transparent  device  of 
putting  it  all  in  the  third  person  and  past  tense  does  not  blind 
us  to  the  egotistical  vanity  of  the  writer.  It  is  the  grossest 
affectation  to  talk  of  oneself  as  the  “old  Vicary  ”  (which  is  the 
unabbreviated  form  of  the  word  found  in  Chaucer)  “  who  dwelt 
between  the  Sea-board  and  the  Down,”  and  to  dress  up  the 
character  with  minute  local  detail  and  colouring,  and  yet  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  drawing  a  merely  ideal  portrait.  The  famous  George 
Herbert  was  never  accused  of  this  sort  of  vanity  when  he  gave 
his  description  of  a  country  parson,  because  ho  used  general 
terms,  and  had  too  good  taste  to  identify  the  character  with  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Warter’s  fault,  in  a  literary  point  of  view — not  to  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  further  with  its  moral  aspect — is  that  he  has  not 
had  the  art  to  conceal  his  art  in  this  undertaking. 

There  is  ample  internal  evidence  in  these  volumes  that  the 
author  is  no  mere  helluo  librorum,  but  a  scholar  and  a  critic ; 
that  as  a  country  parish  priest  he  is  painstaking  and  experienced, 
and  that  in  his  private  capacity  he  is  amiable  and  respected.  But 
no  reader  will  doubt  that,  in  his  literary  seclusion,  he  has  lost 
the  faculty  of  judging  what  is  or  is  not  worth  reporting  to  the 
world  of  his  own  personal  tastes  or  experiences.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  speculate  on  the  character  of  a  mind  which  can  think 
such  conscious  self-portraiture  as  this  a  becoming  employment, 
or  at  any  rate  a  fit  object  for  the  public  eye.  There  was  a  certain 
charm  and  naivete  in  the  autobiographical  confessions  of  Dr. 
Wolff,  which  we  lately  reviewed ;  and  his  garrulous  self-com¬ 
placency  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of  his  guileless  sim¬ 
plicity.  Mr.  Warter  occasionally  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Wolff, 
but  we  can  scarcely  make  the  same  excuse  for  him.  Ima¬ 
gine  a  man  compiling  a  book  of  this  kind,  to  be  printed 
in  an  archaic  type,  with  capital  letters  to  the  substantives,  and 
an  old-fashioned  column  for  marginal  notes,  and  making  con¬ 
tinual  references  in  his  pages  to  the  absence  of  a  son 
in  India,  to  which  he  calls  attention  by  some  such  word  as  Longe! 
in  the  margin.  We  can  well  understand  that  a  father  may  think 
day  and  night  of  a  son  serving  gallantly  in  the  Oude  campaign; 
but  the  case  is  not  so  unique  that  the  public  need  be  bored  with 
reminders  of  his  paternal  affection.  In  one  place  we  stumbled 
upon  this  note.  “  If  Longfellow  ever  reads  these  pages,  I  beg 
to  thank  him  for  his  Autographs  and  Original  Verses,  sent  to 
my  daughters  through  my  friend  the  American  Historian,  Jared 
Sparks,  whose  visit  here  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.”  These 
volumes  will  be  acceptable  enough,  perhaps,  among  those  who 
are  lauded,  either  by  name  or  under  very  obvious  disguises,  in 
their  pages.  Neighbours  and  parishioners  will  find  it  pleasant 
to  read  highly  favourable  accounts  of  themselves  ;  and  the  female 
servants  at  the  Yicarage  will  experience  a  new  sensation  when 
they  find  their  characters  in  the  text  and  see  their  names  printed 
at  length  in  the  marginal  column.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
will  be  thought  by  “  the  old  Vicary’s”  foes  when  they  see  them¬ 
selves  pilloried  ?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  be  edifying 
for  the  contemporary  parishioners  of  West  Tarring  to  see  what 
their  parson  thought  of  some  of  their  deceased  neighbours,  who 
appear  here  as  Dirty  Dame  Dolden,  Job  Sly  tricks,  or  Jasper 
Hempstretch.  And  those  who  may  be  versed  in  Little  Pedlington 
politics  may  perhaps  know  who  the  rich  parvenu  is  who  is  so 
often  gibbeted  in  these  pages,  who  is  meant  by  “Fluke  the 
Edomite,”  and  who  were  the  originals  of  the  “  Sanballat,  and 
Tobiah,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies,” 
who  withstood  and  hindered  “  the  Eestoration  of  the  old  Church 
by  the  Seaboard  and  the  Down.”  As  might  be  expected  from  a 
professed  follower  of  the  via  media,  Mr.  Warter  deals  in  not  a 
little  harsh  language  againstpersons  holding  extreme  ecclesiastical 
views  in  either  direction.  Much  of  this  controversial  matter  had 
better  have  been  avoided.  But  it  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  the 
writer’s  acquaintance  with  the  full-mouthed  polemical  phraseology 
of  the  seventeenth  century  beguiles  him  into  the  application  of  far 
stronger  epithets  to  his  opponents  than  it  is  common  to  find  in 
these  degenerate  days.  Popular  preachers  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  Plymouth  Brethren  out  of  it,  are  the  objects  of  his 
special  antipathy.  Of  the  latter  he  speaks  as  follows,  to  take 
one  instance  out  of  many  : — “  Unhappily,  the  only  Plymouth 
Brethren  I  have  known  have  been  mere  much-worms  (sic),  lovers 
of  covetousness,  deceivers,  and  uuchastened  revilers  of  holy 
ordinances.” 

We  have  mentioned  the  worse  qualities  of  these  volumes. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Many  of  the 
quotations  are  from  rare  sources,  and  they  are  sometimes  applied 


ingeniously.  The  book  is  worth  opening  almost  at  any  page  for 
the  sake  of  the  extracts  which  are  so  copiously  given  from  all 
kinds  of  writers,  ancient  aud  modern.  These  purpurei  panni 
have  their  own  interest,  however  little  they  may  have  to  do  with 
the  subject-matter,  and  however  much  they  may  be  dragged  by 
head  aud  shoulders,  so  to  say,  into  the  text.  In  spite,  too,  of 
much  prolixity  and  a  considerable  amount  of  twaddle,  there  is 
some  independent  value  in  the  results  of  Mr.  Warter’s  parochial 
inquiries  and  experience.  For  example,  he  describes  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  habits  of  the  smugglers,  those  original  disciples  of  Free- 
trade,  who  abounded  on  the  Sussex  coast  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  but  who  are  now  extinct.  And  here  is  a  bit  of 
natural  history,  which  may  also  be  taken  as  an  average  specimen 
of  the  author’s  style  : — 

As  a  Naturalist,  I  may  add  again  that  “my  Parish”  is  notorious  for  its  in¬ 
conceivably  great  numbers  of  the  house-shelled  snail— called,  by  Hesiod, 
{^epeoiKos,  as  one  that  bare  his  own  house  upon  his  back.  Now  and  then  we 
have  a  few  of  the  Helix  pomatia,  the  apple  or  edible  snail,  common  about 
Dorking.  Ulm,  in  Germany,  used  to  be  the  great  place  for  fattening  them — 
four  millions  being  exported  from  thence  into  Franco.  W e  have  also  “  lieavy- 
gaited  toads,”  as  Shakspeare  so  literally  described  this  best  of  gardeners,  and 
most  abused  monster,  in  abundance.  And  on  a  summer’s  night,  if  the  next 
day  were  like  to  be  fine  (they  are  as  good  barometers  as  bats),  you  might  hear 
by  hundreds — 

“  The  scaly  beetles,  with  then-  habergeons, 

That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  they  fly.” 

Owing  to  their  unusually  great  numbers  I  have  been  induced  to  mention  these. 
Then,  of  Birds,  during  the  Winter  Season  we  have  many  curious  specimens 
on  the  shore,  from  the  little  tiny  white  gull  to  the  great  Arctic  one.  In 
summer  we  have  the  so-called  Fig-bird — really  one  of  the  smallest  chifl’-chaffs 
or  willow-wrens — and  it  is  astonishing  what  depredations  these  little  fellows 
will  commit  in  the  finest  Fig-garden  in  England.  Periodically,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  east  wind,  a  flight  of  Hoopoos  will  drop  amongst  us;  the 
Grosbeaks  likewise  visit  us  sometimes  by  mistake,  with  now  and  then  a 
Bohemian  chatterer.  Three  winters  ago  a  solitary  Little  Bustard  found  its 
way  to  the  lands  between  the  Sea  and  the  Down,  but,  though  I  was  on  the 
pok  out  continually,  I  did  not  see  it. 

It  is  not  only  the  South  Saxons  who  think  themselves  better 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  Mr. 
Warter  complains  of  his  parishioners  that,  “  besides  their  inclina¬ 
tion  to  the  beer-tap  and  other  vicious  courses,  there  is  continually 
found  in  them  a  rudeness  and  an  unmannerly  boorishness,  com¬ 
bined  with  much  thanklessness  and  ingratitude,  together  with  an 
inconceivable  selfishness.”  And,  he  continues,  “  notwithstanding 
the  roughness  of  our  people’s  habits,  they  still  speak  of  the  people 
of  the  shires  (not  in  the  good-natured  way  Italians  speak  of 
forestieri,  but)  as  their  inferiors  in  every  way,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  lay  anything  unpleasant  to  the  charge  of  a  person  from 
the  shires.”  Mr.  Warter  should  have  mentioned  that  the  word 
is  pronounced  “  sheers.”  A  well-to-do  tradesman  in  a  Kent 
village,  within  our  experience,  lately  sympathized  with  a  clergy¬ 
man  going  into  a  midland  county  upon  his  emigration  to  a 
“  distant  land ;”  and  in  spite  of  the  change  which  railways  and 
excursion-trains  are  effecting,  the  said  parson,  on  taking  up  his 
residence  in  a  “  shire,”  was  considered  and  called  “a  foreigner.” 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  is  better  in  many  ways  than 
the  first.  Here  we  have  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  hardy 
shepherds  of  the  South  Downs.  The  vicar  describes  with  some 
pathos  the  death-bed  of  one  of  these  men  in  extreme  old  age, 
and  tells  us  how,  in  the  intervals  of  his  prayers,  his  mind  would 
wander,  and  “  he  would  call  continually  to  his  dog,  saying, 

‘  Mind  ’em  !’ — ‘  gently  now  !’ — ‘  that’s  a  good  fellow !’ — ‘  tender, 
tender,’  till  he  fell  into  a  doze.”  Among  some  anecdotal  glean¬ 
ings,  not  from  Sussex  only,  but  from  Cumbria,  there  are  two  or 
three  unexplained  ghost  stories  of  average  interest.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  chapters  on  Popular  Superstitions  seem  to  us  the  most 
original  and  instructive  in  the  book.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  noticed  before  that  it  is  considered  an  omen  of  death 
for  a  butterfly  to  light  upon  a  man’s  lips.  If  any  one  wants  to 
find  out  the  value  of  that  now  rare  thing,  a  child’s  caul,  he  may 
consult  Mr.  Warter’s  pages,  though  he  will  be  told  in  the  margin 
that,  “  although  all  the  books  are  on  the  shelves,”  that  gentleman 
has  not  had  time  to  verify  his  references  to  Balsamon  and  jElius 
Lampridius.  It  is  rather  ambiguously  asserted  in  one  place  that 
the  word  “  Druidh  ” — i.  e.,  “  wise  man” — is  still  used  in  Sussex 
for  a  wizard.  “  Wise  women”  are  found,  w'e  know,  in  every  part 
of  England.  Mr.  Warter  states  parenthetically  that  “  I  suppose” 
implies,  in  Sussex,  a  dead  certainty ;  and  he  refers,  rather  hap¬ 
pily,  for  an  illustration  of  this  use  of  the  words  to  the  English 
version  of  i  Pet.  v.  12.  We  have  heard  the  words  used  in  the 
same  way  in  other  parts  of  England.  It  is  only  too  well  known 
that  a  belief  in  charms  and  witchcraft  still  survives  among  our 
rural  population.  But  we  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  procure  so  exact  a  receipt  as  the  following  “  Charm 
against  Bupture” : — 

Split  a  sapling  ash-tree,  mountain  or  common,  draw  the  infant  nine  times 
through  the  split  on  the  30th  of  March,  before  sunrise  and  against  the  sun, 
passing  the  child  round  the  tree  each  time  it  is  passed  through  it ;  then  tie 
the  sapling  up  with  strong  broad  tape  and  tar  it  over,  and  be  sure  that  no 
money  is  taken,  or  the  charm  is  broke.  As  the  tree  grows  and  strengthens, 
so  will  the  child ;  if  it  dwindles  away,  so  will  the  child. 

This  charm  was  used,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrance,  in  Mr. 
Warter’s  parish  so  late  as  1840 ;  and  the  ash-ti’ee,  “  neither 
dead  nor  alive,”  remains  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  We  are  glad 
to  see  some  sensible  remarks  on  popular  amusements,  w'hich 
show  that  Mr.  Warter  is  not  disposed,  like  some  sour  religionists 
of  our  day,  to  grudge  the  lower  classes  those  entertainments  and 
diversions  which  are  freely  enjoyed  by  their  betters.  It  is 
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something  to  see  an  English  vicar  quoting  with  approbation 
F6n61on’s  reply  to  one  of  his  priests  who  complained  of  his 
parishioners  dancing  on  the  green  on  Sunday  evenings  : — “  My 
good  friend,  you  and  I  should  not  dance,  but  allowance  must  be 
made  to  the  poor  people  who  have  only  one  day  in  the  week  to 
forget  their  misfortunes.”  There  is  much  profitable  food  for 
thought  in  the  author’s  collection  of  extracts  on  this  subject,  and 
on  the  influence  of  music  as  a  part  of  popular  education.  And 
finally,  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
his  abettors  in  the  scheme  for  desecrating,  without  crying  need, 
the  graves  of  the  dead  in  the  City  churches,  the  passages  by 
which  Mr.  Warier  has  illustrated  the  reverence  even  of  heathen 
nations  for  the  burying-places  of  their  forefathers.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  we  may  safely  say  that  these  volumes,  w  hich  appear  to 
be  intended  primarily  for  the  library  tables  of  country  parsonages, 
while  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  clerical 
society,  are  well  calculated  to  raise  and  improve  it. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  REASON* 

T  is  a  custom  of  the  Persians  (says  Herodotus)  to  consult 
twice  on  every  matter  of  importance.  What  seems  good  to 
them  when  they  are  drunk  they  reconsider  when  they  are  sober, 
and  what  they  have  planned  when  sober  they  revise  when  drunk. 
It  is  a  custom  strange  in  form,  but  wise  in  principle.  Most  things 
are  seen  differently  in  warm  blood  and  in  cold.  Much  may  be 
said  for  “  second  thoughts”  against  first,  and  much  for  “  first 
impressions”  against  second  ;  but  the  best  judgment  comes  from 
the  combination  of  both,  typified  by  the  two  deliberative 
assemblies  of  the  Persians.  Dr.  Young  has  followed  this  prece¬ 
dent  in  his  criticism  of  the  Bampton  Lectures.  He  first  consults 
his  feelings:  — 

Without  reasoning  at  all  I  may  be  allowed  to  cluster  together  in  as  few 
sentences  as  possible  the  first  strong  impressions  produced  on  my  own  mind, 
which  may  also  have  been  awakened  in  other  minds  by  this  book.  It  is 
extreme.  It  goes  too  far  to  be  quite  within  the  law  of  equity  and  wisdom. 
It  is  too  exterminating,  too  mercilessly  destructive  to  be  wholly  merited. 
The  effect  also  is  utterly  depressing  and  prostrating.  Limited  as  human 

powers  confessedly  are,  we  shudder  at  abject  intellectual  denudation . 

No.  The  impression  abides  and  deepens — it  is  too  much;  it  cannot  be  true; 
these  principles  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  deep  convictions  lodged  in  our 
nature,  or  with  our  most  cherished  hopes,  &c. 

These  somewhat  incoherent  utterances  having  been  carefully 
recorded,  the  censure  which  they  imply  is  afterwards  worked 
out  in  detail  with  a  moderation  which  is  creditable  after  the 
excess  of  feeling.  Dr.  Young  has  at  least  proved  that  it  is 
possible,  without  loss  of  temper,  to  discuss  the  relativity  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  trustworthiness  of  conscience,  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  faith,  and  even  the  nature  of  revelation.  In  condemning 
the  principles  of  the  Lectures,  be  never  forgets  the  courtesy  due 
to  their  author,  and  more  than  once  avoids  attributing  to  him 
personally  the  pernicious  conclusions  deduced  from  them.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  seeming  exception,  where  Mr.  Mansel’s  reasoning 
is  described  as  “  fatuitous,”  which,  if  fatuous  be  meant,  amounts 
to  calling  Mr.  Mansel  a  fool.  But  since  fortuitous  would  be  an 
admissible  epithet — and  since,  on  comparison  of  Dr.  Young’s 
orthography  (whether  in  blaming  Mr.  Mansell  or  praising  Dr. 
Me  Osh )  with  his  suffixes  (as  in  repetitious,  power  able,  finical, 
&c.)  this  emendation  is  almost  as  fair  as  the  other— lie  may  benefit 
by  the  doubt,  and  remain  an  example  of  politeness  in  contro¬ 
versy.  In  general,  also,  the  tone  of  the  book  is  philosophical. 
The  severest  criticisms  are  without  bitt  erness,  and  he  has  honestly 
endeavoured  to  examine  the  propositions  and  demonstrations  of 
the  Lecturer  with  some  measure  of  the  scientific  coolness  with 
which  they  were  put  forth.  His  pretensions  are  modest,  and  au 
occasional  boldness  in  dogmatizing  on  difficult  questions  may 
proceed  from  a  pardonable  anxiety  to  furnish  some  practical 
antidote  to  scepticism. 

If,  on  the  whole,  the  Province  of  Season  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
successful  confutation  of  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  Dr.  Young 
may  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  lie  has  failed  (and 
only  partially  failed)  in  the  most  difficult  part  of  bis  undertaking. 
To  protest,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  morality,  or  religion, 
against  the  results  of  a  course  of  reasoning,  may  be  an  important, 
but  is  always  a  comparatively  easy  task.  To  grapple  in  detail 
witli  the  carefully-constructed  arguments  of  an  eminent  logician 
demands  peculiar  training,  an  independent  philosophy,  and 
thorough  control  over  the  rhetorical  tendencies  of  natural  feeling. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Dr.  Young  possesses  these  qualifi¬ 
cations.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  that  unfailing  precision 
of  language  and  of  thought  w hich  is  indispensable  to  logical  con¬ 
futation.  Plunging  at  once  into  the  most  abstruse  reasoning, 
Dr.  Young  pronounces  it  “  a  grave  mistake,  and  glaringly  in  the 
face  of  bis  own  definition,”  when  Mr.  Mansel,  after  defining 
the  absolute  as  “  having  no  necessary  relation,”  remarks  that 
“  this  implies  a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation.”  Is  not  the 
mistake  Dr.  Young’s  ?  Again,  he  makes  an  imaginary  reader 
thus  address  his  opponent : — 

A  ou  have  proved  to  me,  that  I  can  never  come  to  a  fixed  conclusion  for 

myselt  that  there  is  a  God . I  must  first  of  all  know  that  there  is  a 

God,  and  you  have  told  me  that  this  I  cannot  know. 
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And  yet  within  the  next  few  pages  he  writes  : — 

Wc  are  bound  to  believe  that  God  exists,  says  the  lecturer  .  .  .  .'this  is 
an  intuition  of  our  nature — the  lecturer  admits  it. 

Of  the  contradiction  here  he  is  so  far  conscious  as  to  confess 
that  “  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  exact  to  say,  that  the 
lecturer  has  in  effect  overlooked  the  facts  which  I  have  expressed 
in  this  imaginary  reply.  In  words  he  has  acknowledged  them.” 
But,  without  asking  whether  the  license  taken  be  lair,  it  is 
certain  that  it  makes  the  reasoning  worthless.  The  same  in¬ 
accuracy  affects  another  criticism  : — 

The  fallacy  which  pervades  and  vitiates  the  Bampton  Lecture  is,  that  this 
one  attribute  (infinity)  constitutes  God,  and  since  that  which  is  infinite  is 
inconceivable,  He  is  only  and  wholly  inconceivable,  unknowable.  N  0  proof 
is  attempted,  but  it  is  throughout  constantly  assumed,  that  in  all  respects, 
and  in  every  view,  God  is  only  the  Infinite,  and,  therefore,  the  inconceivable. 

How  is  this  to  he  reconciled  with  the  statement  (p.  70)  that, 
according  to  Air.  Mansel,  “  The  Infinite  must  be  endowed  with 
infinite  attributes,  and  their  number  must  be  infinite  ”  ? 

The  doctrine  of  the  Lectures  (as  we  read  them)  is  that  there 
may  be  many  attributes  in  the  Divine  Nature,  but  infinity  enters 
(if  the  expression  be  allowed)  as  a  factor  into  each,  rendering 
the  Power,  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Love  of  God  all  equally  un¬ 
intelligible  to  man.  To  say  that  Mr.  Mansel  admits  only  one 
attribute  as  constituting  the  Divine  Nature  is  a  misstatement, 
which  impairs,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  force  of  the  argument 
against  him. 

So  also  Dr.  Young’s  courageous  protest  against  the  all-or- 
nothing  terrorism  which  is  becoming  a  fashionable  preventive  of 
rational  inquiry,  is  too  loosely  applied  to  the  Lectures  : — 

Taking  all  the  evidence  into  consideration  [says  Mr.  Mansel],  are  you  pre¬ 
pared  to  affirm  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  an  impostor,  or  an  enthusiast,  or 
a  mythical  figment,  and  his  disciples  crafty  and  designing,  or  well-meaning 
but  deluded  men  ?  For  be  assured  that  nothing  short  of  this  is  the  conclusion 
which  you  must  maintain,  if  you  reject  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  tvhole, 
doctrine  of  Christ. 

Now,  whatever  Mr.  Mansel  means  by  “  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Christ,”  it  might  be  replied  that  this  assurance  is  true  only'  in 
the  unpractical  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  a  person  reject¬ 
ing  Levcrrier’s  calculations  of  Neptune’s  orbit  must  (if  they  be 
true)  maintain  the  falsity  of  the  law  of  gravitation — or,  rather, 
in  a  more  unpractical  sense,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  demonstrate  the  connexion  between  the  details  and  the  great 
principles  of  spiritual  than  of  physical  truth.  But  Dr.  Young 
misinterprets  “  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ”  to  mean  “  the  Bible, 
as  it  is  received  at  this  day,  entire and  blames  the  lecturer  for 
“  withdrawing  from  legitimate  criticism  the  authenticity  of  its 
several  books,”  immediately  after  quoting  him  to  the  effect  that 
“  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  is  one  of  the  legitimate 
objects  of  a  rational  criticism.”  It  is  incredible  that  Mr.  Mansel 
intended  to  direct  inquiry  to  these  questions  of  scholarship,  and 
in  the  same  breath  to  denounce  as  implicit  rejection  of  Christ 
the  least  departure  from  the  conclusions  of  previous  inquirers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  following  passage,  perhaps  Dr.  Young 
gives  Mr.  Mansel  credit  for  a  less  paradoxical  belief  than  he 
really  entertains : — 

There  are  some  things  which  even  the  lecturer  must  allow  to  be  common 
to  man  with  the  Highest  Intelligence.  A  whole  is  greater  than  its  part, 
parallel  lines  cannot  meet;  in  another  region  the  principle  of  gravitation 
reigns  in  the  material  universe,  and  in  another  still  wisdom  is  better  than 
folly. 

The  Lecturer  can  hardly  allow  that  any  truths,  much  less  that 
empirical  truths  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  are  known  to  be 
common  to  man  with  the  Highest  Intelligence,  without  contra¬ 
dicting  his  own  fundamental  doctrine,  that  “  all  human  know¬ 
ledge  is  relative,”  and  without  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  receive 
— pari  ratione,  if  not  a  fortiori — Hegel’s  doctrine,  that  the 
logical  process  of  thought  is  essentially  the  same  for  human 
reason  and  for  the  Highest  Beason. 

And  this  misapprehension  leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  Dr. 
Young  is  qualified  for  his  task  of  confutation  by  a  sufficiently 
independent  philosophy.  An  eminent  logician  does  not  often 
fall  by  an  arrow  from  bis  own  quiver.  If  the  tributes  paid  to 
Mr.  Mansel’s  logic  by  most  of  bis  opponents  be  not  idle  compli¬ 
ments,  they  cannot  expect  to  disprove  bis  conclusions  without 
denying  the  premisses  on  which  he  founds  them.  He  founds 
them  ou  principles  for  twenty  years  inculcated  upon  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  minds  by  the  late  distinguished  logician 
and  metaphysician,  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Young — if  we  do  not  misunderstand  him — “humbly  claims  to 
number  himself  among  Hamilton’s  disciples”  (p.  94).  Hence  he 
is  bound  to  show  that  Mr.  Mansel’s  philosophy  is  not  Hamilton’s. 
Accordingly,  in  a  chapter  on  “  Scottish  and  Oxonian  Philo¬ 
sophies,”  it  is  maintained  that — 

In  a  spirit  repressive  of  speculation  and  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  one 
stimulative  and  quickening  in  the  highest  degree;  in  totally  opposite  views 
of  the  proper  objects  of  philosophy  and  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  to 
theology;  in  no  less  opposite  views  of  conscience  and  of  immutable  morality; 
and  in  a  mere  discursive  understanding  on  the  one  hand  and  a  higher  reason 
on  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  is  thoroughly  and 
essentially  separated  from  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

And  these  assertions  are  supported  by  quotation.  But,  passing 
by  matters  on  which  the  disciples  of  Hamilton,  like  those  of 
Hegel,  are  at  issue  as  to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  their  master) 
we  come  to  an  important  admission  : — 

In  comparing  the  modem  English  and  the  modern  Scottish  philosophies, 
there  is  one  feature  of  resemblance  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  It  is) 
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here,  acknowledged  with  great  sorrow.  The  relativity  of  all  our  knowledge 
is  maintained  by  Hamilton. 

Hamilton’s  theory  of  knowledge  is  the  centre  of  his  meta¬ 
physics — more  central  than  his  theory  of  causation,  which  Dr. 
Young  elsewhere  confesses  with  sorrow  to  be  “the  one  fatal 
error  in  his  system,  the  true  origin  of  whatever  else  is  objec¬ 
tionable  in  it.”  And  lest  we  should  mistake  its  bearing  on  the 
limits  of  religious  thought,  this  also  is  “confessed  with  sorrow  — 
The  question  as  to  the  relativity  or  reality  of  all  our  knowledge  lies  very 
near  to  that  which  touches  specially  our  connexion  with  the  Great  Being. 
There  are  strong  peculiarities  attaching  to  the  latter,  which  render  it,  in 
some  degree,  independent  of  other  questions.  But  the  scepticism — I  can  call 
it  by  no  other  name — which  denies  that  we  can  know  God  as  he  is,  belongs 
to  that  wider  scepticism  which  denies  that  we  can  know  anything  as  it  is. 
Sorrowfully  it  must  be  confessed  that  here  not  only  Eant  but  Hamilton  is  at 
one  with  the  Bampton  lecturer.  And  the  position  which  they  in  common 
maintain,  it  must  be  granted,  seems  to  be  logically  unassailable. 

Thus  it  seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  Hamilton’s  meta¬ 
physics  and  logic  furnish  principles  and  a  method  for  the  con¬ 
futation  of  his  professed  disciple.  If  Hamilton  is  to  give  the 
standard  of  philosophical  orthodoxy,  Dr.  Young  (we  fear)  is  most 
heretical  when  he  hits  hardest. 

But,  after  all,  his  best  chance  of  convincing  lies  not  so  much  in 
abstract  argument  as  in  the  healthy  tone  of  feeling  which  per¬ 
vades  his  book.  Among  many  inaccuracies,  many  misconceptions 
which  ilia  opponent  might  triumphantly  expose,  he  insists  upon 
experience  against  logic,  and  will  not  relax  his  grasp  of  great 
truths  which  the  Lectures  seem  to  endanger  or  ignore.  Some¬ 
times  he  is  evidently  carried  too  far — at  other  times  he  carries  the 
reader  with  him.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mansel  himself  has  not  laid 
down  the  book  without  feeling  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  confine 
himself  so  exclusively  to  the  negative  side  of  his  subject,  and 
that  some  of  his  brilliant  but  interminable  variations  upon  the 
two  “household  words” — absolute  and  infinite — might  better 
have  made  way  for  the  development  of  a  few  isolated  expressions 
(which  Dr.  Young,  like  Mr.  Maurice,  has  overlooked),  speaking 
of  “God’s  presence  in  the  soul”  and  of  “man’s  direct  inter¬ 
course  and  communion  with  God.” 

Two  passages  may  suffice  to  give  a  notion  of  Dr.  Young’s 
strength  and  weakness  upon  questions  of  experience  and  feeling. 
He  thus  attacks  the  doctrine  (inherited  from  Hume),  that  “the 
rules  which  guide  our  practice  cannot  be  reduced  to  principles 
which  satisfy  our  reason  — 

This  is  contradictory  to  all  fact.  The  distinction  is  acknowledged  every 
day,  and  is  patent  to  all,  between  those  who  merely  follow  practical  rules, 
and  those  who  search  into  the  principles  on  which  the  rules  are  based.  The 
one  form  the  class  of  prudent,  correct,  successful  persons.  The  latter  are  dis¬ 
tinctively  called  wise.  In  religion  and  morals,  the  mere  servants  of  custom 
and  of  precepts  are,  at  the  best,  decent,  harmless,  innocent.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  inquire,  and  investigate,  and  search  for  the  grounds  of  religious 
belief  and  of  moral  law,  until  they  are  able  to  satisfy  their  rational  and  their 
moral  nature,  only  they  are  really  virtuous  and  pious.  In  the  actual  expe¬ 
rience  of  life,  persons  in  whom  the  trust  of  their  fellow-creatures  is  reposed 
are  such  as  are  believed  to  have  thought  for  themselves,  and  made  their  de¬ 
liberate  election  of  principles,  and  come  to  a  fixed  purpose  to  stand  by  them 
at  all  hazards,  For  the  individual  self,  there  is  no  inward  rest,  and  no  real 
strength  to  suffer  or  to  do,  save  from  deep,  satisfying,  immovable  convic¬ 
tions.  “Men  of  principle” — in  distinction  from  mere  practice — is  not  a 
llourish  of  words,  a  poor  deception  which  we  put  upon  ourselves  in  order  to 
conceal  an  unwelcome  fact.  There  is  a  reality  answering  to  it.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  examining,  discovering,  and  laying  hold  of  deep  and  sure 
principles,  which,  in  their  measure,  satisfy  the  reason,  and  are  felt  to  be  in¬ 
destructible. 

The  other  passage  is  on  the  paramount  importance  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidences  of  religion  : — 

We  say,  and  rightly  say,  that  so  much  letterpress  within  two  boards  con¬ 
tains  the  message  from  heaven.  But  practically,  and  in  effect,  each  man’s 
Bible  is  so  much  as  he  has  found  and  put  within  him,  and  no  more.  He  may 
find,  he  ought  to  find,  ever  more  and  more,  but  that  only  which  he  has  found, 

is  the  revelation  to  him.  The  rest  is  a  Bible  only  in  name . The  best 

test  of  a  gold  mine  is  the  actual  finding  of  gold  in  it.  Geologists,  mineralo¬ 
gists,  and  practical  workmen  may  survey  a  district  and  may  predict  that  gold 
must  be  found  there.  But  to  dig  and  find  gold,  to  dig  still,  and  find  more 
gold,  settles  all  questions  and  makes  doubt  impossible.  Finding  the  Divine 
puts  the  stoutest  unbelief  to  flight,  and  the  Divine  which  we  find  is  our  Bible, 
no  more. 

In  his  last  chapter,  Dr.  Young  lays  aside  controversy  for  an 
independent  attempt  “  to  determine  the  exact  relation  between 
reason  and  faith.”  He  uses  plain  words.  The  two  powers 
belong  to  different  orders.  Faith  is  essentially  secondary,  always 
depending  on  some  other  faculty  to  supply  materials  and  grounds 
of  belief,  and  almost  always  arising  from  an  act  of  the  will : — 

By  no  possibility  can  our  mere  faith  in  anything  furnish  the  least  evidence 
that  the  thing  is  true  and  real ;  and  as  for  being  a  guarantee,  and  the  only 
guarantee  of  the  principles  on  which  reason  itself  depends,  if  there  be  force 
in  what  has  been  already  advanced,  this  must  at  once  be  seen  to  be  the  very 
opposite  of  the  truth. 

Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  belief,  because  it  discerns 
reality.  It  cannot  (here  again  Dr.  Young  finds  himself  contro¬ 
verting  Hamilton)  “  rest  at  last  upon  authority for  there  is 
within  us  no  higher  authority  upon  which,  to  rest.  Even  upon 
Divine  authority  it  rests  not  blindly,  but  because  it  discerns  the 
voice  of  God,  and  that  “  of  all  things,  He  is  to  be  believed.” 

Between  a  true  faith  and  the  higher  reason,  intellectual  and  moral,  the 
harmony  is  entire.  Whatever  in  written  inspiration,  whatever  in  external 
nature,  whatever  in  spiritual  providence,  whatever  in  the  depths  of  the 
soul  itself  is  distinctively  from  above,  appeals,  of  right,  to  the  reason  and  the 
conscience,  and  appeals  not  in  vain.  This  is  it,  in  our  nature,  which  is 
constituted  to  take  hold  of  the  Divine,  which  is  the  special  organ  of  the 
Divine,  through  which  we  ascend  to  the  Great  Being,  and  his  thoughts  and 
the  sense  of  his  presence  descend  to  enter  us.  To  contemn  the  understanding, 


and  neglect  its  free  exercise,  is  crime ;  but  to  dishonour  the  higher  reason, 
the  Divine  faci  lty,  the  only  organ  through  which  our  Alaker  can  speak  with 
us,  and  we  can  roach  our  Maker,  is  crime  more  flagrant  still. 

It  were  well  if  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mansel  bad  stated 
as  unreservedly  what  they  mean  by  Faith,  and  what  by  Reason. 
The  former,  indeed,  in  the  first  lectures  of  his  course  on  Philo¬ 
sophy  had  some  spirit-stirring  passages,  of  which,  as  in  duty 
hound,  Dr.  Young  has  made  the  most  he  can.  But  they  are 
chiefly  translated  from  German  writers,  or  immediately  inspired 
by  them,  and  we  listen  in  vain  for  a  repetition  of  the  strain. 
Mr.  Mansel,  by  mixing  up  “  the  object  of  religion”  with  abstrac¬ 
tions  which  he  proclaims  to  be  unintelligible,  has  laid  himself 
open,  so  far  as  the  highest  use  of  reason  is  concerned,  to  the 
caustic  remark  that,  “  if  men  were  to  think  of  the  organ  of 
outward  vision  as  many  certainly  do  of  their  mental  faculty  of 
perception,  we  should  meet  them  with  their  eyes  fast  closed  or 
protected  by  some  opaque  covering  to  save  them  from  the 
danger  of  seeing.”  He  would  not  be  content  to  reply  that  it 
needs  an  eagle’s  eye  to  look  toward  the  sun.  For,  according  to 
his  logic,  “  the  philosophy  of  the  object  of  religion  ”  is  altogether 
beyoud  the  province  of  reason. 


THE  VALLEY  OP  SIXT* 

HE  Alpinists  have  had  a  had  season  of  it  this  year.  The  deities 
who  are  the  objects  of  their  arduous  pilgrimages  have  hidden 
their  faces  in  anger  from  their  disheartened  votaries.  An  im¬ 
movable,  impenetrable  cloud  of  mist  has  settled  on  the  snow 
peaks,  converting  all  their  ravishing  panoramas  into  so  many 
monotonous  abysses  of  cold  white  steam.  Drizzle  and  inunda¬ 
tions  fill  the  valleys — sulky  and  damp  pedestrians  fill  the  hotels. 
Back  along  the  railways  are  streaming  hordes  of  despairing  demi- 
semi- Alpinists,  whose  modest  powers  of  enjoyment  are  not  worthy 
of  the  delights  of  standing  in  a  shower-bath  and  watching  for  a 
hypothetical  view.  Even  an  Emperor’s  first  essay  at  Alpinism 
has  not  been  spared.  The  weather  will  take  no  avertissements. 
To  use  a  French  journalist’s  touching  metaphor,  “  Savoy  wept 
floods  of  sorrow  at  the  departure  of  her  Emperor;”  and  her 
tears  not  only  arrested  the  Imperial  course  by  sweeping  away 
the  Chamounix  road,  but  drowned  a  loyal  maire,  who  was  rushing 
to  proclaim  his  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  exchange 
his  freedom  for  a  “  zone.” 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  climbers  of  every  degree 
will  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Wills  for  helping  them  to  clamber  in 
idea  where  it  is  infinitely  too  slippery  just  now  to  clamber  in 
reality,  and  treating  their  minds’  eye  to  landscapes  for  which 
their  bodily  eyes  have  strained  in  vain.  As  one  of  the  most 
literary  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  he  is  already  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  glacier  literature — better,  perhaps,  than  any  of  its 
members,  except  the  redoubted  President.  Hone  of  the  confra¬ 
ternity  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  talent  of  reproducing 
in  language  the  scenery  which  is  the  reward  of  their  laborious 
holiday-making.  The  perusal  of  his  writings  gives  a  pleasure  more 
unmingled  than  is  always  the  case  with  narratives  of  this  kind,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unmistakeably  evident  that  he  enjoys  what  he  does  and 
sees,  and  that  he  is  not  diverting  himself  moult  tristement,  after 
the  traditional  manner  of  his  countrymen,  by  taking  a  fourteen 
hours’  climb  for  the  mere  sake  of  saying  that  he  has  done  it. 
He  is  a  genuine  enthusiast  for  the  beauties  of  the  “  ice-world.” 
The  best  proof  that  he  is  passionately  fond  of  them  is,  that  he 
can  admire  in  situations  where  admiration  must  come  spon¬ 
taneously  or  not  at  all.  He  can  not  only  admire,  but  recollect 
so  as  to  describe,  at  moments  when  far  baser  thoughts  would  be 
engrossing  humanity  of  the  ordinary  mould.  His  ardour  never 
finds  anything  distracting  or  damping  in  the  fact  that  his  fingers 
are  frozen,  or  that  his  heart  beats  so  that  he  cannot  breathe,  or 
that  he  is  clutching  an  alpenstock  which  sinks  in  under  him  as  he 
presses,  or  that  he  is  clambering  along  a  steep  and  slippery 
arite  a  foot  wide,  with  a  precipice  on  each  side.  It  requires  a 
real  and  most  irrepressible  enthusiasm  for  the  sublimer  aspects 
of  nature  to  carry  away  in  such  positions,  from  a  few  moments’ 
hasty  glance  at  a  vast  horizon,  the  vivid  pictures  which  these 
pages  almost  re-create  before  the  reader’s  eyes.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  Alpine  experiences  of  all  sorts.  There  are  some  descrip  ¬ 
tions  of  grandes  courses  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  adventurous  as  the- 
ascent  of  the  Wetterhorn,  which  is  the  author’s  principal  title  to 
Alpine  fame.  There  is  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  a  snowstorm 
so  severe  that  Balmat’s  hands  were  all  but  frozen  off.  Then 
there  is  a  passage  of  the  Col  d’Erin,  and  an  ascent  of  Monte 
Rosa,  both  performed  within  a  week  of  the  day  spent  upon  Mont 
Blanc.  For  the  benefit  of  any  aspirants  who,  having  accom¬ 
plished  Snowdon,  are  thinking  of  becoming  Alpinists,  wo  may 
quote  the  author’s  description  of  the  famous  Monte  Rosa 
ridge  : — 

Happily  for  us,  tlie  very  edge  of  the  ridge  was  snow,  and  we  were  able  to 
dispense  almost  entirely  with  step-cutting.  In  many  places,  at  a  couple  of 
feet  to  our  left,  all  was  as  hard  a3  ice  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  To  our  right 
was  a  few  inches  width  of  snow,  and  then  a  rocky  precipice.  The  precipice 
was  sometimes  absolutely  perpendicular,  and  of  course  quite  bare  of  snow, 
and  for  scores  of  feet  marked  by  nothing  to  break  the  sheer  descent — some¬ 
times  merely  so  steep  as  to  be  the  next  thing  to  perpendicular.  Nowhere, 
however,  could  we  see  more  than  a  few  dozen  feet  down  the  wall  of  rock ; 
and  then  the  next  object  was  the  glacier  basin  a  good  thousand  feet  beneath. 
We  toiled  slowly  up  the  snow,  for  the  ridge  was  very  steep  (I  measured  it 

*  The  Eagle's  Nest  in  the  Valley  of  Sixt,  together  with  some  Excursions 
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in  descending  and  found  tlie  angle  36°),  and  there  was  no  room  to  zigzag. 
At  length  the  snow  ended,  and  we  took  to  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock.  The 
description  usually  given  was  literally  true.  It  was  in  no  place  more  than 
three  feet  wide — in  many  not  a  third  of  that  width.  On  the  right  is  a 
precipice.  On  the  left  is  a  bank  of  snow  so  steep  as  to  be  just  as  bad.  This 
sounds  awful  enough ;  but  I  must  say  that  to  me  the  passage  seemed,  as  we 
found  it,  destitute  alike  of  danger  and  of  difficulty.  The  rocks  arc  solid,  not 
friable  and  treacherous  as  on  the  Wetterhorn ;  there  is  good  hand-hold  and 
foot-hold,  and  a  slip  seemed  to  me  all  but  impossible.  I  can  conceive  that, 
when  covered  with  ice,  as  they  often  are,  they  may  require  the  utmost 
caution;  but  we  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  find  our  path  thickly  paved 
with  snow,  or  metalled  with  solid  rock.  I  can  give  no  better  idea  of  my  own 
feeling  of  security  than  by  the  following  fact : — In  spite  of  fingerless  gloves 
well  lined  with  fox’s  fur.  my  hands  were  numbed  and  senseless ;  and  in  order 
to  warm  them  I  stuck  first  one  and  then  the  other  into  the  waistband  of  my 
trousers,  and  actually  walked  nearly  all  the  way  along  this  terrible  ridge  with 
only  one  hand  disengaged.  I  remember  well  one  place  where  the  ridge  was 
narrowest.  There  were  two  large  blocks  of  stone  three  or  four  feet  apart. 
Between  them  was  a  little  hollow  filled  with  snow,  and  in  the  snow  I  saw  the 
footprints  of  my  predecessors  in  the  hollow.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  go 
down  and  up  again,  and  I  jumped  from  one  block  to  the  other  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

But  the  main  object  of  this  hook  is  to  bring  before  the  notice 
of  English  tourists  a  more  lowly  order  of  Alpine  beauties — the 
scenery  of  a  group  of  valleys  lying  between  Lake  Leman  and 
Chamounix,  for  whose  merit  Mr.  Wills  has  testified  his  admira¬ 
tion  by  buying  a  plot  of  land  in  them,  and  building  a  cottage. 
The  exquisite  and  sheeplike  docility  of  English  tourists  has 
often  been  remarked,  but  has  perhaps  never  been  more  strongly 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  the  lovely  scenery  which  Mr. 
Wills  is  anxious  to  rescue  from  their  present  neglect.  No  one 
has  lectured  about  the  Valley  of  Sixt,  the  guide-books  say  little 
about  it,  and  the  poets  say  nothing ;  and  therefore  it  is  non¬ 
existent  for  the  English  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 

“  There  is  but  one  mountain,  and  Albert  Smith  is  his  prophet,” 
is  the  popular  creed  of  English  tourists  who  go  to  Savoy  to 
see  mountain  scenery.  The  moment  they  can  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  malaria  and  the  hotel-bills  of  Geneva,  they  make 
straight  for  Chamounix.  It  is  all  prepared  for  them,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  Every  stage  of  the 
journey  is  as  well  marked  out  as  the  stations  of  a  pilgrimage. 
Every  beauty  is  catalogued,  every  view  is  mapped,  every 
occasion  for  ecstasy  is  numbered  and  indexed.  The  tourist 
has  his  orders  where  to  eat  and  where  to  rest,  where  to 
quote  Byron  with  enthusiasm,  and  where  to  think  the  scenery 
overrated.  His  day’s  proceedings  are  as  inevitable  as  if  he 
were  on  the  Great  Western  Bail  way.  The  only  point  which 
is  abandoned  to  his  private  judgment  is  the  amount  of  bonnemain 
with  which  he  will  buy  off  the  shoal  of  two-legged  leeches  who 
draw  blood  from  him  at  every  stage.  His  labours  of  exploration 
are  confined  to  his  panorama,  his  guide-book,  and  his  bill  of 
fare ;  and  if  he  be  new  to  the  work,  they  will  furnish  him  an 
ample  field  for  exercising  his  powers  of  investigation.  When  he 
gets  to  Chamounix,  he  w’ill  do  the  proper  thing  according  to  his 
degree,  whether  he  be  of  the  calibre  of  those  who  do  Mont  Blanc, 
or  whether  his  lowly  ambition  soars  no  higher  than  the  Montan- 
vert.  And  having  done  the  proper  thing  according  to  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  law  of  his  guide-book,  by  the  conveyance  by  which 
he  came  by  the  same  will  he  return.  Thousands  yearly  come 
and  go  along  this  narrow  groove,  and  never  dream  of  wandering 
to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other.  Mr.  Wills  is  heterodox  in  the 
matter  of  mountains,  and  hopes  to  persuade  some  of  these  punc¬ 
tilious  devotees  that  there  is  something  worth  seeing  in  Northern 
Savoy  out  of  sight  of  Chamounix.  The  little  Valley  of  Sixt, 
whose  cause  he  especially  pleads,  lies  just  two  ridges  north  of 
the  Valley  of  Chamounix,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Buet.  The 
road  from  Geneva  to  the  two  valleys  for  the  first  twenty  miles  is 
the  same,  and  their  waters  drain  into  the  same  stream.  Yet  though 
Mr.  Wills  pronounces  Sixt  to  contain  scenery  more  exquisite 
than  any  he  has  seen  in  any  part  of  the  Alps,  the  one  is  a 
universal  resort,  the  other  is  all  but  unknown.  Its  peculiar 
merit  is,  that  it  is  not,  as  happens  so  often  in  the  Alps,  either 
simply  smiling  or  simply  sublime.  It  has,  in  succession  or  in 
combination,  every  element  of  beauty — glacier,  peak,  waterfall, 
luxuriant  foliage,  rich  herbage,  smiling  stream : — 

It  is  at  once  so  grand  and  so  full  of  softer  beauty,  it  presents  so  many 
varied  aspects  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery,  that  I  feel  almost  disposed  to 
lay  down  the  pen  and  abandon  the  effort  in  despair.  I  have  little  fear  of 
exaggerating  its  attractions,  for,  having  visited  it  nearly  a  score  of  times,  and 
spent  day  after  day  in  passing  and  repassing  the  same  spots — after  having 
seen  it  in  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  fine  weather  and  in  wet,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  stars,  by  the  first  faint  rays  of  the  early  dawn,  in  the 
blaze  of  noonday  and  in  the  soft  radiance  of  sunset,  it  seems  to  me  still,  as  it 
did  the  first  hour  I  beheld  it  utterly  unprepared  for  its  charms,  simply  the 
most  attractive  scene  I  know — even  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  Alps  a  very 
miracle  of  beauty.  .  .  .  We  paid  two  visits  to  the  Valley — the  one  before,  and 
the  other  after,  a  month’s  ramble  amongst  the  greatest  and  grandest  scenery 
of  Switzerland  and  Savoy;  but  the  attractions  of  Sixt  remained  paramount  in 
our  minds  even  amidst  the  exciting  scenery  of  the  great  glacier  world. 

Such  praise,  coming  from  a  man  who  knows  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  Alps  so  well,  ought  to  bo  an  ample  voucher.  The 
book,  which  is  full  of  descriptions  almost  as  warm  of  the  scenery 
by  w'hich  this  happy  valley  is  surrounded,  is  published  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  into  it  some  portion  of  the  throngs 
that  yearly  stream  into  the  desolate  and  rugged  valley  of  Cha¬ 
mounix.  But  it  is  not  mainly  to  introduce  his  countrymen  to  new 
enjoyments  that  this  agreeable  little  collection  of  verbal  land¬ 
scapes  has  been  written.  His  intense  admiration  has  induced 
the  author  to  become  a  landowner  in  the  Valley  of  Sixt,  and  he 
confesses  to  a  neighbourly  desire  to  divert,  for  the  benefit  of  its 


struggling  population,  a  little  English  gold  from  the  plethoric 
prosperity  of  Chamounix  guides  and  hotels.  During  the  present 
season,  when  the  lower  Alpine  valleys  have  consisted  more  of 
water  than  of  anything  else,  there  have  been  comparatively  few 
visitors  to  divert.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Sixt  suffered 
severely  from  an  inundation  last  year,  and  a  still  more  trying 
season  seems  to  threaten  them  now. 

There  are  other  interests  in  this  pleasant  little  book  besides  those 
of  the  mere  Alpinist.  The  author  made  a  discovery  of  fossils, 
which,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  accepted  by  the 
Museum,  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  value.  The 
narrative,  too,  of  his  acquisition  of  the  little  property  he  holds, 
the  negotiations  with  the  commune,  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
to  overcome,  the  battle  which  his  appearance  created  between 
the  party  of  progress  who  welcomed  the  Englishman  and  the 
party  of  reaction  who  dreaded  him,  are  interesting  as  a  record 
of  the  early  working  and  struggles,  on  a  very  small  arena,  of  the 
promising  political  life  which  recent  events  have  stifled.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  of  bereavement,  too,  on  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  dwell,  give  to  this  book  a  mournful  charm  which  will  create 
a  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the  most  careless  reader.  As  critics, 
at  least,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  how  that  most  delicate  of 
all  attempts — the  public  mention  of  private  grief — can  be  purged 
from  even  the  semblance  of  bad  taste  by  manliness  and  simplicity 
of  style. 


FORBES’S  HISTORY  OP  CHESS* 

T  is  generally  believed,  among  those  who  do  not  practise  the 
science,  that  chess  is  of  the  nature  of  a  pastime  or  amuse¬ 
ment.  People  are  said  to  play  at  chess,  and  the  victorious  com¬ 
petitor  is  described  as  having  won  three  games  out  of  five.  It 
is  true  that  the  chief  professors  of  this  branch  of  human  skill 
encourage  the  delicate  euphemism,  and  sometimes  speak  as  if 
they  pretended  to  believe  that  the  scientific  knowledge  of  chess 
was  not  the  highest  attainment  of  the  intellect.  It  is  painful  to 
estimate  the  effort  which  this  self-restraint  in  language  must 
require ;  and  indeed  the  sacrifice  is  hardly  called  for.  When  a 
man  has  once  mastered  a  study  of  surpassing  intricacy,  and  is 
versed  in  all  its  intricate  details — when  he  knows,  for  example, 
what  a  King’s  Gambit  is,  and  sends  problems  to  the  Illustrated 
London  News — society  hardly  demands  that  he  should  speak  of 
himself  as  an  adept  merely  at  an  interesting  sport.  The  History 
of  Borne  may  be  dressed  up  with  jokes,  and  boys  are  supposed 
to  enjoy,  by  the  bitter  irony  of  contrast,  portions  of  the  Comic 
Latin  Grammar  ;  but  we  should  never  dare  to  expect — and  the 
book  before  us  will  certainly  not  refute  the  anticipation — an 
amusing  History  of  Chess.  If,  then,  we  seem  to  fall  in  with  the 
popular  view  of  this  science,  and  affect  to  recognise  in  it  those 
trivial  features  which  popularize  skittles,  it  will  not  be  inferred 
that  we  undervalue  the  labours  of  the  followers  of  Philidor.  If 
it  seem  heartless  to  allude  to  their  “  noble  game,”  the  language 
is  not  that  of  mockery,  but  of  usage.  We  should  as  soon  think 
of  congratulating  an  omnibus-driver  on  the  pleasures  of  out-door 
exercise,  as  of  envying  a  member  of  the  St.  George’s  Club  his 
assiduous  labours  at  the  chess-board.  In  many  respects,  chess  is 
like  dogmatic  theology.  Its  history  and  practice  involve  debates 
of  equal  hotness  ;  its  chief  topic  of  practical  dispute  is  a  kind  of 
divine  right  of  queens,  and  it  boasts  of  an  internecine  odium 
hardly  inferior  to  the  theological.  The  sporting  journals  on 
Mr.  Morphy’s  visit  were  very  similar  to  other  polemical  organs; 
and  there  are  few  things  besides  Calvinism  and  the  Hindoo  rook 
about  which  people  call  each  other  such  awful  names.  Dr. 
Forbes  in  his  History  is,  pitiless  towards  “absurd  prejudices” 
and  the  “  school  of  Loyola and  one  traveller  is  described  as 
either  knowing  nothing  of  a  subject  of  which  he  speaks  with 
confidence,  or  deliberately  asserting  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue, 
because  he  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
slightly  unorthodox  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  chess  in 
Java. 

Chess  is,  as  we  remarked  above,  a  noble  occupation  for  the  intel¬ 
lect.  If,  indeed,  there  were  the  least  taste  of  luck  in  it — if  any 
great  professor  were  not  quite  certain  to  beat  us  to  powder — it 
would  lose  some  of  its  terrors.  Getting  one’s  king  and  castle  into 
check  involves  the  double  mortification  that  we  lose  the  castle 
and  that  it  is  entirely  our  own  fault.  If  a  miserable  whist- player 
has  no  picture-cards  and  leads  up  to  his  enemy’s  ace,  he  is  no 
doubt  a  wretch,  but  he  is  not  necessarily  a  fool  as  well.  Even 
if  he  loses,  he  can  win  back  the  points  in  the  next  game  ;  and 
under  all  circumstances  he  can  abuse  his  partner.  But  for  one 
who  sits  opposite  to  Mr.  Staunton  there  is  neither  the  chance  of 
winning,  nor  the  excuse  for  losing,  nor  the  consolation  for  loss. 
Even  cricket  has  its  second  innings,  and  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  Jackson  will  break  our  legs  till  after  the  first  ball. 
In  chess,  Vce  victis !  And  if  there  were  anything  wanting  to 
complete  the  dismal  picture  which  consummate  power  of  chess¬ 
playing  presents,  it  would  be  the  perpetual  assurance  that  the 
game  is  one  which  brings  into  play  on  the  fullest  scale  all  the 
moral  qualities.  This  is  just  the  particular  thing  which  games 
are  wanted  not  to  do.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  advertise  for 
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a  game  which  shall  bring  out  all  the  immoral  qualities.  If  we 
are  asked  to  undergo  an  hour’s  period  of  probation,  with  the 
prospect,  if  we  lose,  of  being  called  not  only  weak  in  mind  but 
bad  in  heart,  we  prefer  the  rubber  with  sixpenny  points.  Better 
lose  our  money  than  our  consciences.  The  Brahmins  gamble, 
though  the  Institutes  of  Menu  forbid  it;  and  it  is  not  so  pleasant 
for  fathers  of  families  to  be  told,  when  they  are  putting  up  the 
pieces  for  the  night,  that  they  might  have  won  if  it  wasn’t  for 
their  temper. 

The  origin  of  chess  was  long  involved  in  obscuidty,  less  because 
it  was  difficult  to  find  the  truth  than  because  no  one  had  the  dili¬ 
gence  to  attempt  the  search  patiently.  It  does  not  require  much 
critical  sagacity  to  reject  the  story  that  chess  was  invented  by 
Palamedes  to  amuse  the  combatants  at  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  though 
there  is  at  this  moment,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  Trench  Chess 
Club  which  derives  its  name  from  this  more  than  question¬ 
able  ancestor.  The  point  which  seemed  to  admit  of  doubt 
was  whether  the  game  was  invented  in  Persia  or  derived 
originally  from  the  Hindoos — a  race  whom,  nevertheless,  it  was  as 
much  the  fashion  of  the  Persians,  ten  centuries  ago,  to  call  stupid  j 
as  it  was  ours  a  few  years  ago  to  denominate  mild.  That  the  j 
“  stupid  Hindoo,”  however,  transmitted  the  game  of  chess  to  j 
Persia,  after  it  had  flourished  many  hundred  years  in  India,  i 
seems  now  conclusively  established.  Dr.  Forbes — who,  in  advo- 
eating  this  theory,  is  only  following  in  the  wake  of  the  best  j 
writers  on  the  subject- — has  put  together  the  arguments  for  it  in  a  . 
shape  which  will  probably  be  no  longer  oppugned.  The  primitive 
“  cliaturanga  ”  of  Hindostan  was  played  by  four  persons,  ; 
partners  being  placed  opposite  one  another.  Each  player  had 
i'our  officers  and  four  pawns,  nearly  resembling  our  own,  on  the 
left  half  of  the  side  of  the  board  nearest  him.  The  four  primitive 
pieces  were  the  King,  Elephant,  Horse,  and  Ship — the  ship  being 
in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  the  elephant  where  the  white  queen’s 
bishop  is  now  placed.  The  values  and  moves  of  all  were  appa¬ 
rently  the  same  as  now,  with  but  few  exceptions.  The  ship,  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  bishop,  could  only  take  on  the  square 
diagonally  next  but  one  to  it,  but  might  leap  over  an  intervening 
piece  in  order  to  do  so,  and  the  king  might  be  taken,  as  well  as 
take.  Which  particular  piece  was  at  each  move  to  be  played, 
was  decided  by  the  cast  of  an  oblong  die ;  and  the  game  was 
won  when  any  player,  assisted  by  his  partner,  whose  forces  he 
might  by  a  certain  manoeuvre  confiscate  to  his  own  use,  took  his 
adversary’s  pieces,  pushed  his  pawns,  or  some  of  them,  to  the 
further  end  of  the  board,  where  a  process  similar  to  that  of 
“  queening”  was  allowed,  and  contrived  to  place  his  king  on  the 
square  belonging  originally  to  that  of  his  adversary.  Such,  as  the 
Puranas  indicate,  and  as  Dr.  Forbes  explains,  is  “  cliaturanga,” 
the  “  four-cornered,”  or  “  four-membered”  game. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  steps  by  which  this  method  of 
arrangement  and  play  was  modified  into  the  Persian  shape.  The 
first  thing  would  be  to  abandon  the  system  of  determining  the 
move  by  dice.  The  office  of  chance  in  a  game  is  clearly  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  materials  of  play — not,  as  in  backgammon,  to  embarrass 
its  progress  throughout.  After  this,  it  would  not  take  much  to 
consolidate  the  four  armies  into  two,  and  arrange  them  in  hostile 
ranks,  facing  one  another.  Degrade  one  king  into  an  attendant 
minister,  or  vizier — change  the  places  of  the  ship  and  elephant, 
calling  the  occupant  of  the  former  place  “rukh,”  or  warrior — 
and  we  have  the  shatranj,  the  game  introduced  into  Persia,  as  all 
Persians  testify,  in  the  reign  of  Naushirawan  of  glorious  memory. 
Now  begins  the  reign  of  chess-problems  and  chess-openings. 
The  first'problem  extant  is  the  production  of  the  Caliph  Mu’tasim 
Billah  of  Bagdad,  about  a.d.  840;  but  another  Persian  author, 
whose  name  is  unfortunately  not  known,  seems  to  have  been 
a  far  greater  proficient.  He  describes  his  own  success  in  Dr. 
Forbes’s  translation  thus  (p.  80) : — 

I  have  travelled  through  ’Irak-’ Arab,  and  Ekuras&n,  and  the  regions  of 
Mawaril-al-Nahr,  and  I  have  there  mot  with  many  a  master  in  this  art,  and 
I  have  played  with  all  of  them,  and,  through  the  favour  of  Him  who  is 
Adorable  and  Most  High,  I  have  come  off  victorious.  Likewise,  in  playing 
without  the  board,  I  have  overcome  most  opponents.  I,  the  humble  sinner 
now  addressing  you,  have  frequently  played  with  one  opponent  over  the 
board,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  carried  on  four  different  gamc3  with  as 
many  adversaries  without  seeing  the  board,  while  I  conversed  freely  with  my 
friends  all  along ;  and,  through  the  Divine  favour,  I  conquered  them  all. 

From  tbe  sixth  century,  iu  which  the  introduction  of  the  game 
into  Persia  probably  took  place,  little  change  was  made  for  about 
a  thousand  years  ;  and  at  what  precise  period  the  queen  received 
her  large  powers,  the  restriction  on  the  bishop’s  move  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  board  assumed  its  chequered  appearance,  D  still, 
in  spite  of  Dr.  Forbes,  a  little  obscure.  Mr.  Staunton,  in  his 
Chess  Praxis,  quotes  a  passage  in  which  Lucena,  who  wrote  in 
1495,  advises  the  student  to  learn  “  both  the  old  game  and  the 
new and  it  is  probable  that  the  Spanish  chess-players  were  at 
the  head  of  the  movement;  but  beyond  this  little  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  ascertained. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  chess,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  among  whom  tbe  author  of  the  work 
before  us  holds  a  very  distinguished  place.  His  work  is  not 
marked,  indeed,  by  any  very  great  literary  ability,  and  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  trivial  political  and  personal  allusions,  couched  in  a 
tone  particularly  feminine  ;  but  there  is  much  diligent  work,  and,^ 
except  for  a  partisanship  which  is  unable  to  recognise  the  force  ot 
an  opponent’s  objections,  much  sound  argument.  Dr.  Forbes’s 
weak  point  is  clearly  an  inability  to  appreciate  a  difficulty.  One  of 
the  most  striking  which  presents  itself  is  the  fact  that  the  present 


game  prevailing  through  the  south  of  Asia  is  the  medieval 
shatranj,  and  not  the  chaturanga  of  the  Puranas— with  this 
singularity,  that  iu  many  parts  several  of  the  expressions  used  in 
play,  such  as  “king,”  “mate,”  “check”  must  have  been  im¬ 
ported  directly  from  Persia,  and  have  no  connexion  with  India. 

“  Sah,”  our  “  check,”  is  simply  the  Persian  “  shah.”  “  Sail- 
mat,”  “  checkmate,”  is  almost  pure  Persian,  and  implies  “  de¬ 
struction  to  the  king.”  This  fact,  combined  with  what  some  (Sir 
W.  Jones  included)  consider  to  be  the  more  complex  and  later 
character  of  the  four-sided  chaturanga,  has  induced  a  few  writers 
to  adopt  a  belief  in  tbe  Persian  origin  of  chess.  The  last  argu¬ 
ment,  from  internal  evidence,  certainly  deserves  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  The  progress  of  a  language  can  now  be  mapped  out  with 
tolerable  precision,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  at  some  time  to 
arrive  at  asatisfactory  ideaof  the  progress  of  a  constitution  ;  why, 
then,  should  there  not  be  a  philosophy  of  the  progress  of  games? 

|  Mr.  Buckle  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  ready  to  prove  that  the  real 
I  elements  of  cricket  are  to  be  found,  not  in  a  material  activity  of 
j'  muscle,  or  in  any  other  physical  fact,  but  in  those  intellectual 
!;  and  social  laws  which  render  one  bowler  subtle  and  another 
ii  fierce.  However  this  may  be,  three  laws  seem  to  suggest  them- 
selves  at  first  sight  as  elements  of  the  future  philosophy  of 
games.  All  games  tend  to  arrange  themselves  more  and  more 
J  completely  into  a  conflict  of  two  opposing  sides — witness  cricket 
i!  and  marbles.  They  tend  to  more  perfect  subordination  in  their 
j  parts — as  in  cricket  again,  and  football.  And  while  unmeaning 
j  distinctions  drop,  rules  suggest  themselves  to  suit  points  of 
j  casuistry,  and  remain  established.  Thus,  in  whist,  the  Americans 
1  now  cut  the  trump-card  from  the  second  pack  ;  and  in  racquets, 

;!  for  the  sake  of  the  second  pair  of  players,  the  “  server  ”  now 
:|  stands  alternately  at  opposite  sides  of  the  court.  Possibly  these 
ji  laws  may  in  some  degree  answer  to  the  changes  in  a  language 
}  which  define  the  parts  of  speech,  separate  the  cases,  and  establish 
!  the  rules  of  syntax ;  at  all  events,  they  all  point  to  the  Hindoo  chess, 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  as  the  earliest 
j  form  of  the  game. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Dr.  Forbes’  book  is  that 
|  which  supplies  the  history  of  the  individual  pieces.  The  queen, 

I  as  indicated  above,  was  at  first  the  allied  king,  then  degraded  to 
jl  the  rank  of  Farzin  or  Counsellor,  whence  the  French  “vierge,” 
i  subsequently  changed  to  “  dame.”  The  bishop,  originally  the 
!]  elephant,  became,  in  Persian,  Pil — in  Arabic,  Fil — in  French, 

J  “Fou.”  The  origin  of  the  episcopal  description  is  not  known. 
But  the  most  curious  is  the  history  of  the  rook.  The  Sanscrit 
Itoka  is  a  ship — a  circumstance  which,  at  first  sight,  seems 
against  the  theory  of  a  Hindoo  origin.  The  Persians,  however, 
took  the  name  without  the  meaning ;  their  Kukh  implies  a 
warrior  or  hero,  and  was  so  translated  by  their  poets.  Again, 
by  a  strange  fatality,  the  Italians  seem  to  have  misunderstood 
the  word  ;  and  after  adopting  it  as  “  rocco,”  first  interpreted  this 
as  “  tower  ”  or  “  fortress,”  and  then  changed  the  form  of  the 
piece  to  suit  the  explanation  of  the  term.  Hence  our  castle  and 
the  French  “tour,”  which  popular  opinion  generally  attributes  to 
the  houdah  on  the  elephant’s  hack,  well  known  to  travellers  in 
India  and  (by  omnibus)  in  Southwark.  The  chief  argument 
against  this  view  is  tbat  the  rook  and  bishop  interchanged  places 
on  the  board  many  centuries  ago,  and  long  before  the  form  or 
name  of  castle  was  invented. 

Of  course,  the  narratives  of  the  introduction  of  the  game  into 
Persia  which  the  native  historians  supply  are  of  no  possible  value. 
Our  author,  however,  transcribes  them  most  conscientiously,  and 
with  apparently  an  inclination  to  believe  them  true,  only  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  fear  of  ridicule.  The  Shah-nama  of  Firdausi,  in 
particular,  actually  rouses  him  to  eloquence.  “  The  Greek  and 
Arabic  versions,”  he  says,  “are  probably  now  lost  to  us  for  ever; 
but  the  Shah-nama,  like  the  Iliad,  the  PEneid,  and  the  Paradise 
Lost,  is  immortal !”  Firdausi’s  story,  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  runs  thus  : — The  victorious 
Kisra  Naushirawan  being  seated  on  his  throne,  there  comes  an 
ambassador  from  the  King  of  Hind,  bringing  presents,  among 
which  is  a  board  elaborately  carved  and  chessmen  of  cunning 
workmanship.  In  a  letter  which  accompanies  the  gift,  the  King 
of  Hind  proposes  to  stake  the  continuance  of  his  tribute  to  the 
monarch  of  Iran  on  the  discovery  by  him  or  his  Court  of  the 
principles  of  the  game.  This  much  only  is  told — that  the  board  re¬ 
presents  a  battle-field,  and  tbe  pieces  the  contending  armies.  The 
Persian  king  accepts  the  terms,  and  promises  an  answer  in  seven 
days.  All  the  other  wise  men  having  failed,  Buzurjmihr,  the 
chief  councillor,  steps  forward,  and  declares  that  he  will  solve  the 
problem  by  the  next  day.  “Then  Buzurjmihr  had  the  chess¬ 
board  and  pieces  conveyed  into  a  private  chamber,  and  there  be 
sat  for  tbe  space  of  a  day  and  a  night,  applying  the  irresistible 
powers  of  bis  penetrating  intellect  to  the  investigation  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  game.  He  examined  with  care  the 
probable  bearing  of  each  piece,  till  at  length  tbe  full  light  burst 
upon  him.  Then  he  hastened  from  his  solitary  chamber  to  the 
palace  of  Naushirawan.”  The  result,  of  course,  is  tbat  the 
ambassador  retires  discomfited,  and  the  councillor  is  installed 
in  supreme  power.  We  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Forbes 
lias  any  lingering  remnants  of  trust  in  this  story ;  but  chess 
is  fully  as  complex  as  cricket,  and  in  tbe  latter  game  it  is 
notorious  that,  after  a  good  half-hour’s  instruction,  no  lady  lias  yet 
been  found  who  can  understand  how,  when  the  object  of  the  play 
has  been  attained  by  striking  the  ball,  everybody  should  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  pursue  and  return  it,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  the  game. 
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TOWN  AND  FOREST* 

THE  trick  of  romancing  in  tlie  domain  of  fact  is  not  uncommon. 

It  cannot  be  defended  on  the  plea  that  writers  of  fiction, 
must  use  the  facts  of  experience  ;  ior  every  writer  probably 
docs  this,  inasmuch  as  most  fictitious  characters  contain  the  germ 
of  a  living  person,  if  we  were  able  to  discover  it.  The  boundary 
between  the  regions  of  fact  and  fancy  should  be  strictly  kept — to 
destroy  it  is  to  injure  at  once  the  dignity  of  fact  and  the  merit 
of  fiction.  To  the  writer  of  Town  and  Forest  we  say.  If  you 
give  us  a  story,  let  us  have  fiction — if  fact,  let  us  have  it  unvar¬ 
nished.  The  authoress  of  Mary  Powell  trades  on  her  reputa¬ 
tion  by  publishing  such  a  book  as  Town  and  Forest.  In  her  own 
peculiar  style  she  has  been  successful,  and  the  little  pleasing 
stories  whose  quaintness  was  enhanced  by  the  accessories  of  old- 
fashioned  type  and  binding,  were  not  without  merit  or  admirers  ; 
but  evidently  the  roccoco  vein  is  exhausted,  and  so  another  and 
a  less  happy  one  has  been  opened.  Intrinsically,  there  is  little  that 
would  make  Town  and  Forest  worth  mention ;  and  we  only 
notice  it  because  we  consider  it  an  imposition  on  the  good 
nature  of  the  admirers  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  nothing  more 
thau  a  tract  about  a  city  missionary,  apparently  the  result  of 
reading  The  City  Mission  Magazine.  If  it  had  been  a  simple 
sketch  of  the  life  of  a  city  missionary,  the  interest  would  have 
been  genuine,  and  the  writer  might  have  done  good  service  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  labours  of  these  devoted  men.  She 
remarks — “  Had  be  been  a  Xavier  or  a  Borromeo,  he  would  have 
been  canonized  ;  as  he  was  only  a  poor  city  missionary  he  was  not.” 
How,  whether  her  “  Mr.  Bolter”  was  a  real  person  we  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  ;  the  asterisks  with  “  authentic  ”  here  and  there  on 
the  margin  not  being  at  all  satisfactory.  Founded  on  fact  the 
incidents  may  be,  but  how  are  we  to  divine  to  what  extent  the 
authoress  is  trusting  to  her  imagination  for  her  facts  ?  We  feel 
that  there  is  a  specific  object  in  colouring  those  same  facts  which 
makes  us  cautious  in  receiving  them.  The  thread  which  con¬ 
nects  the  various  events — supposititious  or  otherwise — is  slight 
enough.  John  Miller,  a  brewer’s  clerk,  and  his  sister  Ellen, 
keep  house  together — the  latter  being  partly  supported  by 
needlework,  partly  by  keeping  a  little  shop  ;  and  they  have 
a  lodger,  Mr.  Bolter,  a  city  missionary.  The  first  chapter 
recounts  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  sack-maker,  whom  Ellen 
discovers  accidentally,  and  whose  immediate  necessities  she 
relieves.  After  furbishing  up  the  room  and  giving  a  few  old 
thingsout  of  her  slender  store,  Ellen  returns  to  make  her  brother’s 
tea  with  a  glowing  sense  of  satisfaction.  Mr.  Bolter  comes  in 
from  his  labours,  is  invited  to  partake  of  their  “  tea  and  toast,” 
and  after  refreshing  his  inward  man  he  gives  them  an  account  of 
his  day’s  task:  — 

“  Where  have  I  been  ?  Why,  to  Hopkinsville,  the  very  worst  suburb  on 
the  borders  of  London.” 

“  What  a  name !”  exclaimed  Ellen,  with  disgust.  “  Such  a  mixture  of  low 
and  fine.” 

“  Somewhere  out  beyond  the  East  India  docks,  I  conclude  ?”  said  John. 
“Yes,  one  of  the  results  of  railway  enterprise;  and  run  up,  chiefly,  for  the 
accommodation  of  railway  people.  But  -what  accommodation !  Only  one 
entrance-door  and  passage  to  every  four  houses — neither  drained,  paved,  nor 
lighted.  These  houses  form  numerous  small  streets,  and  contain  the  families 
of  about  a  thousand  men  employed  in  the  factory,  at  the  stations,  and  on  the 
lines.” 

“  And  is  this  to  be  your  new  field  of  labour  P” 

“  I  grieve  to  say  it  is,  for  what  is  one  among  so  many  ?” 

“  Remember  the  answer  to  that !”  cried  Ellen  hastily.  “  The  disciples 
used  those  very  words  to  our  Lord,  respecting  the  loaves  and  fishes — they  saw 
the  want,  but  not  the  remedy.  He  answered  them,  not  by  increasing  the 
number  of  loaves  that  were  on  the  field,  but  by  making  them  go  as  far  as  if 
he  had — the  consequence  was,  all  bad  bread  enough  and  to  spare.” 

“  Excellent !”  said  Mr.  Bolter  earnestly. 

“  Not  my  own,  though,”  said  Ellen.  “  Our  minister  said  so  last  Sunday  in 
his  sermon.” 

“  Let  us  hear  some  more  of  Hopkinstown,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Bolter,”  said 
John. 

“  Hopkinsville,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Miller.  Do  not  rob  me  of  any  of  my 
little  grandeur.  The  city  missionary  of  Hopkinsville  !  Surely,  that  sounds 
rather  distinguished  P  Well,  the  backs  of  these  houses  look  out  on  a  stagnant 
ditch  overflowing  with  corruption.  I  wont  enlarge  on  this,  especially  at  tea- 
time.  To  be  appreciated,  it  must  be  seen  and  smelt.  In  winter-time  heavy 
rains  dilute  the  contents  of  these  ditches,  which  overflow  all  the  surrounding 
flats.” 

“Horrid!”  ejaculated  Ellen. 

“  The  doctor  told  me,”  pursued  Mr.  Bolter,  “  that  at  such  times  a  fetid 
mist  rises  from  the  ground;  so  that,  if  you  meet  a  man  towards  dusk,  you 
only  see  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  lose  sight  of  his  lower  limbs.” 

“  How  can  people  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  ?”  cried  John. 

“Well,  they  do  live;  but  of  course  considerably  more  than  the  average 
deaths  occur ;  and  agues  and  fevers  abound.” 

“I  put  it  to  you!”  said  John,  striking  the  table:  “have  speculators  a 
right,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  build  dwellings  so  destitute  of  sanitary  pro¬ 
visions,  that  sickness  and  death  are  sure  to  ensue  to  the  inhabitants?” 

“  In  the  eye  of  God,  no  !”  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

To  improve  their  moral  condition,  he  proposes  to  establish  day 
and  Sunday  schools  when  he  can  raise  funds,  andthen  to  attempt 
a  Sunday  evening  service  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  too 
dirty  and  ragged  for  any  regular  place  of  worship.  He  would 
also  try  a  prayer  meeting  one  evening  during  the  week.  Are- 
port  of  the  actual  success  of  such  plans  might  be  interesting. 
That  such  schemes  are  often  carried  out  we  know,  as  we  are  also 
painfulh'  aware  that  the  want  and  misery  which  Mr.  Bolter  is 
supposed  to  ameliorate  do  exist,  and  call  for  immediate  relief. 


*  Town  and  Forest.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  London:  Bentleyi 

i860. 


His  district  is  Hopkinsville,  hut  that  docs  not  prevent  him  from 
reclaiming  the  lost  sheep  who  arewandering  in  the  suburban  forest 
of  Hainault,  and  we  have  full  details  of  his  Sunday  walk,  and  the 
singular  way  in  which  he  gathered  a  congregation  together  for 
opeu  air  service.  If  “verbatim”  and  “authentic”  are  to  he  trusted, 
Mr.  Bolter’s  “  conversion”  of  some  gipsies  may  be  considered  true. 
Ellen  also  goes  into  the  country,  and  is  the  means  of  preventing 
some  burglars  decamping  with  a  plate  chest.  They  are  appre¬ 
hended,  and  Ellen  identifies  one  as  the  man  she  detected  in  the  act. 
This  happens  to  be  a  gipsy  protege  of  Mr.  Bolter — one  Pharaoh 
Smith.  He  is  sent  to  prison,  but  the  reader  does  not  feel  the 
slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  issue,  being  told  that  the  real  robber  was 
a  cousin  closely  resembling  him.  When  both  are  together,  Ellen 
sees  her  mistake,  and  the  right  man  suffers.  Pharaoh  becomes 
a  scholar,  and  is  supposed  to  be  advancing  to  the  proud  position 
of  paid  teacher  to  his  own  people.  Dissenters  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  are  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Bolter.  The  chief  benefac¬ 
tress  of  his  mission  is  a  Quaker  lady — Mrs.  Truebury,  who  is 
living  in  a  beautiful  place  adjoining  the  Forest,  the  very  ideal 
of  “  retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books.”  There  is  a 
pleasant  description  of  the  lady,  and  of  Mr.  Bolter’s  reception  in 
a  lofty  morning  room : — 

All  the  furniture  of  this  room,  except  the  fine  net  uncler-curtains,  was  drab 
of  various  shades,  “  each  under  each,”  matching  each  other  like  Duke  Theseus’ 
liunting-dogs.  There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  but  plenty  of  brilliant 
flowers  arranged  about  the  room,  together  with  gay  foreign  birds  and  beetles, 
brilliant  shells  and  sparkling  minerals,  under  glass  eases.  The  principal  table 
was  covered  with  beautifully -bound  books,  circling  round  a  thick  quarto  Bible, 
There  were  gold  and  silver  fish  darting  within  a  glass  globe;  there  was  a 
cockatoo  on  a  perch,  and  a  Persian  cat  on  a  cushion.  The  view  of  lawn  and 
garden  from  the  window,  closed  in  by  the  forest,  was  charming. 

Here  Mr.  Bolter  was  joined  by  a  fair  and  fresh-looking  lady,  between  thirty 
and  forty,  dressed  in  silver-grey  silk,  and 

“  With  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn, 

Over  her  decent  shoulders  drawn.” 

Very  little  of  her  white  throat  was  to  be  seen ;  but  an  artist  might  have  been 
proud  to  model  the  arm  and  hand  of  this  lady.  Her  fair,  smooth-parted  hair, 
little  concealed  by  a  transparent  cap,  shaded  a  brow'  that,  betokened  intellect 
as  much  as  her  mouth  indicated  sweetness ;  her  complexion  was  what  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  would  have  described  when  he  advised  his  pupils  to  “  think 
of  a  pearl  and  a  peach  ;”  and  her  calm,  placid,  holy  aspect  reminded  one  of 
the  lovely  lady  in  Comus. 

“  I  fear,”  said  she,  in  a  peculiarly  sweet  voice,  “  that  thou  hast  studied  my 
convenience  at  the  expense  of  thine  own.” 

“  By  no  means,  Madam,”  said  Mr.  Bolter;  “my  wish  is  to  pass  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day  in  the  forest,” 

“  This  is  not  thy  district,  however,”  said  the  lady.  “  Let  us  be  seated.” 

“  No,  I  am  only  on  temporary  duty  here  during  the  iilness  of  a  brother¬ 
missionary,”  said  Mr.  Bolter.  “He  is  better,  however;  and  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  commence  work  in  Hopkinsville — the  far  less  inviting  district  to 
which  I  am  appointed.” 

“I  want  to  hear  all  about  Hopkinsville,”  said  she,  drawing  her  writing-case 
towards  her.  “  Give  me  minute  details.” 

He  talks,  and  she  listens  with  intense  interest,  and  after  some 
conversation  she  resumes  : — 

“  Men  are  the  chief  want,  and  the  wonder  is  they  don’t  come  for¬ 
ward.  They  will  go  on  a  forlorn  hope  to  the  North  Pole,  or  penetrate 
Central  Africa,  for  purposes  of  science  and  commerce,  nay,  they  will 
try  to  force  Christianity  into  regions  that  as  yet  are  really  impenetrable, 
while  they  have  a  fearful  amount  of  undone  work  at  home.  A  few  converted 
at  Jerusalem  is  made  much  of:  are  there  no  Jews  in  Mary  Axe?  An 
enthusiastic  young  lady  gets  our  government  into  trouble  by  distributing  the 
Scriptures  in  Italy,  against  the  law  of  the  country :  are  there  no  Roman 
Catholics  in  Seven  Dials  ?  A  brave,  romantic  man  attempts  to  convert  the 
gipsies  in  Spain  :  are  there  none  in  Epping  Forest  ?  Truly,  they  may  say  to 
us,  as  my  little  boy  did  to  his  nurse,  when  she  attempted  to  cut  his  meat, 

‘  Interfere  with  thine  own  plate  !’  ” 

Mr.  Bolter  could  not  help  laughing. 

“  Ah,”  continued  she,  “  for  the  man  who  aims  to  be,  rather  than  appear  to 
he  a  hero,  there  is  plenty  of  work  at  home.” 

There  is  a  young  clergyman  appointed  to  the  parish  in  which 
Hopkinsville  is  included — the  llev.  Cyril  De  Vere — who  is  re¬ 
presented  as  very  handsome,  a  good  scholar,  desirous  of  being 
useful,  but  rather  opinionated,  and  not  disposed  to  work  in  unison 
with  the  City  Missionary,  on  whose  principles  he  reflects  by  using 
the  vague  epithet,  “  unsound.”  Ho  proofs,  however,  of  any  ob¬ 
noxious  doctrines  are  substantiated,  and  the  Society  pronounce 
strong  encomiums  on  Mr.  Bolter’s  missionary  career.  Circum¬ 
stances  bring  the  elegant  clergyman  and  Mr.  Bolter  together, 
and  they  become  friends  just  before  the  poor  missionary  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  scenes  of  his  toil  by  malignant  typbus  fever. 
On  his  deathbed  he  exacts  a  promise  from  John  to  supply  his 
place  in  the  district  where  he  had  sacrificed  his  life.  The 
simple  record  of  such  a  life  might,  we  repeat,  be  a  worthy 
memorial — as  superior  to  Town  and  Forest  as  gold  is  to  gilt. 
We  wish,  by  the  way,  the  writer  would  not  always  men¬ 
tion  that  “fervent  prayers”  concluded  the  evening — as  if 
there  were  anything  so  unusual  in  similar  acts  of  devotion.  She 
does  not  refuse  the  creature  comforts,  makes  rather  a  point  of 
meals  and  refreshments,  and  we  observe  that  her  good  people  relax 
their  minds  and  indulge  in  sociable  fireside  chat  over  their 
fragrant  cups  of  tea.  To  such  mild  recreation  she  cannot  object, 
but  she  would  certainly  attempt  to  deprive  the  hard-working  town 
artisan  of  his  harmless  stroll  in  the  forest  on  Sunday,  even  were 
his  only  object  to  breathe  the  pure  air  and  refresh  his  weary 
eyes  with  looking  at  the  green  trees.  When  the  author  of 
Mary  Powell  makes  another  literary  effort,  we  wish  her  better 
success,  for  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  she  lias  decidedly 
Lost  caste. 
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*  a  VACANCY  far  n  PUPIL  who  wishes  to  READ  fop  the  MILITARY  or  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— Apply  to  Mr.  Leslie,  Bookseller,  53,  Great  Queen- street, 
Lincoln's -inn- 11  elds. 
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ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

-AV  Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  TV.  IIARRLSOX.  Will 
OPEN,  lor  the  Filth  Operatic  Season,  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1st  (and  during  the  Week), 
with  W.  Vincent  Wallace’s  Popular  Romantic  Opera  of  LURL1NE.  The  Libretto  by 
E.  Fitzball.  In  addition  to  the  Scenery  of  last  Season,  will  be  added  an  entirely  New, 
Mechanical  and  Scenic  Effect,  by  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Telbin.  LURLIN  E.  Count  Rudolph, 
Mr.  \V.  Harrison  ;  Wilhelm,  M r.  Lyall;  llhineber.g,  Mr.  Henry  Wharton  (his first  appearance). 
The  Baron  Truenfels,  Mr.  Ora!  tan  Kelly  Zelieck,  Mr.  II.  Corri;  Ghiva,  Miss  Leiller  (her  first 
appearance) ;  Liba,  Miss  Albertazzi  (her  ii;  ;- 1  appearance) ;  and  Lurline,  .Miss  Louisa  Pyne. 
After  the  Opera,  the  “NATIONAL  ANTHEM.  Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  A  NEW 
OPERA,  composed  expressly  for  this  theatre  by  M.  AY.  Balfe,  will  be  produced  during  the 
season.  Various  novelties  are  in  preparation,  in  which  several  new  artistes  will  make 
their  llr^t.  appearance.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Stirling;  Acting  Manager,  Mr. 
Edward  Murray.  The  Scenery  by  Mcs.-rs.  Grieve  and  Telbin.  Doors  open  at  Half-past 
Seven,  commence  at  Eight.  Stalls,  7s. ;  Private  Boxes.  LI  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  £1  lis.  Gd., 
All  Is.;  Hi  ess  Circle,  ;>s. ;  Amphitheatre  Stalls,  3s.;  Pit.  2  s.  Gd.;  Amphitheatre,  Is. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Families  visiting  the  Theatre,  to  Set  Private  Boxes,  on 
the  First  Tier,  to  hold  Four  Persons,  at  AT  5s.  nightly,  and  on  the  Second  Tier,  for  10s.  Gd., 
Four  Persons.  The  Box  Office  will  no  open  on,  and  each  day  after,  Thursday,  September 
27th.  No  Charge  for  Booking,  or  Fees  to  BoxKeepers. _ 

pRYSTAL  PALACE.— CLAEA  NOVELLO’S  FAREWELL 

TOUR,-  TWO  PERFORMANCES  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  CREATION  arid  MESSIAH, 
will  lake  place  in  the  Handel  Orchestra,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  20th,  and  SATURDAY, 
the  29th  of  September.  The  Band  will  comprise  the  principal  Performers  of  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  Festivals,  the  Band  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  numerous 
Additions,  Professional  and  Amateur.  The  Chorus  will  comprise  members  of  most  of  the 
Choral  Societies  of  the  Metropolis,  forming  in  all  an  Orchestra  of  about  Two  Thousand 
Performers. 

Principal  Vocalists— Madame  Clar  a  Novello,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  AATlbye 
Cooper,  Air.  Santley,  and  Mr.  Weiss.  Organist,  Mr.  James  Coward;  Conductor, 
Mr.  Benedict. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Ilalf-a-Crow  each;  Reserved  Seats,  arranged  in  blocks  as  at  the 
Jlandel  Festival,  Half-a-Crown  extu.  r  each  day ;  or  a  Set  of  Admission  and  Reserved- 
Seat  Tickets  for  v lie  two  days,  7s.  Gd.,  nmy  bo  had  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  at  2,  Exeter  Hail; 
or  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

Persons  intending  to  he  present  are  regno ;  od  to  secure  Tickets  i  mined  if;  I  sly. 

rmYSTA  L  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF  A  RT,  SCIENCE,  AND 

LITERATE  RE.- The  NEW  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  OCTOBER  1st.  Pupils  can 
now  be  inscribed  for  the  following  classes  (ladies  or  gentlemen) : — 

Drawing  and  Water-Colour  Painting— Mr.  E.  Goodall. 

Figure  Drawing  and  Modelling,  &o.— Mr.  W.  K.  ShentoW. 

French,  &c. — Mr.  A.  Roche. 

German — Dr.  Ch.  Semler. 

Italian— Sig.  G.  Volpe. 

English  Language  and  Literature— 

Latin  and  Ancient  History,  &c.— Rev.  C.  BOUTELL,  M.A. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  &c.— Rev.  C.  Bovtell,  M.A. 

Physical  Geography— Ilerr  Sonnenschein. 

Arithmetic  ami  Mathematics— Herr  Sonnenschein. 

Pianoforte— Mr. .).  Benedict;  Mr.  Lindsay  Slopes;  Mr.  E.  PEOVT,  B.A. 
Singing — Sig.  M.  Garcia. 

Part  Singing,  &<•.—  Mi .  11 inry  Leslie  :  Mr.  J.  G.  Callcott. 

Dancing,  &c.— M.  Louis  d’Egville;  Mr.  J.  Yopf.ns. 

Prospectus,  with  every  information,  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  the 
Literary  Department. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 

.  Crystal  Palace,  Septembc r,  1380. _ _ _ _ _ 

Egyptian  hall,  Piccadilly,  entirely  re-decorated.— 

JLJ  Will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY.  OCTOBER  1st,  HAMILTON’S  EXCURSIONS  TO 
THE  CONTINENT  AND  BACK  IN  TWO  HOURS,  en  route  to  Italy,  France.  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Switzerland.  end  the  Rhine.  Painted  on  30,000  square  feet  of  Canvas,  by 
the  most  eminent  English  and  Foreign  Artistes,  and  1ms  been  exhibited  in  the  principal 
Continental  Cities  of  Europe  witii  the  greatest  success.  Cicerone,  Air.  Leicester 
Buckingham.  The  National  Music  by  II.  Toci.lac,  ftc. _ 

"RELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW .  BARKER’S  PICTURE.- 

-A-V  This  grand  historical  PICTURE  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  79.  Cornliill.  N.B. — The 
Portraits  of  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  .1.  OUTRAM.  Sir  J.  Inglis,  the  late  Sir  H.  IIavulock, 
Colonel  Alison.  \c.,  will  also  be  Exhibited.  Admission  free,  by  private  address  card.— 
U\\  w  UU)  and  LEGO  \  1  i,  No.  79,  Cornliill. _ 

Mineralogy.  — king’s  college,  London.— 

PROFESSOR  TENNANT.  F.G.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON 
MINERALOGY,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  GEOLOGY,  and  of  tin*  application 
of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  ARTS.  The  Lectures  will  begin  on  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  5th, 
at  Nine  o'clock,  a.m.  They  will  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday  and  Friday 
at  the  same  hour.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

R.  W.  JELF,  D,D„  Principal . 


A  MAE-HIED  CLERGYMAN  (B.A.  Cant.)  is  anxious  to  meet 

with  TWO  or  THREE  GENTLEMEN  who  arc  PREPARING  for  the  UNIVERSITY  or 
for  HOLY  ORDERS.  He  luis  a  roomy  house,  delightfully  situated  in  a  no'ulema.i's  i  ark. 
Good  society.  Terms  moderate.  References  unexceptionable.— Address  “Mote,”  cave  of 
Mr.  Wickiiam,  Bookseller,  Maidstone,  Kent. 


ILDUCATION. — In  the  moat  healthy  locality  near  London 

*  (South).— A  Gentleman  who  has  for  many  years  vvilh  t lie  greatest  success  Prepared 
Youths  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  the  Cl  V I L  SERVICES,  and  the  LIBERAL  PROFES¬ 
SIONS,  has  now  TWO  VACANCIES.  The  number  of  Pupils  is  very  limited,  and  the 
highest  references  will  be  given— Address  X.  Y.,  care  of  Professor  Bivek,  5,  Conduit- 
street,  Hanover-square,  W. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE 

-A-  MALVERN  HILLS. — A  Married  Clergyman,  M. A.,  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  receives  THREE  PUPILS  into  his  family  to  prepare  Lr  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Civil  Service,  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Army. 
His  house  is  delightfully  situate,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  in  a  healthy  part  of  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  There  will  shortly  be  a  VACANCY  for  ON E.— Address,  Rev.  A.  B.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins,  Great  Malvern,  Worcestershire. 


1YTEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  OXFORD.— The  School  having 

been  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  and  the  premises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the  NUMBER  of  BOARDER  ) 

are  prepared  for  the  Winchester  College  Election— the  Seniors  for  the  University.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  2.3,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 


OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER  (in  connexion  with 

V-A  tho  University  of  London).— SESSION  1800-01.— The  COLLEGE  will  OPEN  for  the 
Session  on  MONDAY,  the  1st  of  OCTOBER,  1800.  The  Session  will  terminate  in  July,  1801, 

Principal-5.  G.  GREENWOOD,  B.A. 

COURSES  of  INSTRUCTION  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments,  viz.  :— 
Classics— Professor  J.  G.  Greenwood,  B.A. 

Comparative  Grammar,  English  Language,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy— Professor 
A.  J.  Scott,  M.A. 

Mathematics— Professor  A.  Sandeman,  M.A. 

Natural  Philosophy-Professor  R.  B.  Clifton,  B.A. 

History,  Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy— Professor  R.  0.  CtlRISTIE,  M.A. 
Chemistry  (Elementary,  Analytical,  and  Practical)— Professor  Henry  E.  Roscoe.  B.A., 
Ph.D..  F.C.S. 

Natural  History  (for  this  session,  Anatomy  and  Physiology)— Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson, 
M.R.C.S.L.,  F.R.S, 

Oriental  Languages— Professor  T.  THEODORES. 

French— Monsieur  A.  Podevin. 

German— Mr.  T.  Theodores. 


EVENING  CLASSES,  for  persons  not  attending  the  day  classes,  include  the  foBorvihc 
subjects  of  instruction,  viz. ’.—English  Language,  Classics,  Mathematics,  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  History,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  French  and  German. 

ADDITIONAL  LECTURES,  on  which  the  attendance  is  optional,  and  without  fees* 
viz. On  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament :  on  tho 
Relations  of  Religion  to  the  Lite  of  the  Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  Victoria  Scholarship,  for  Competition  in  Classical  Learning,  annual  value,  £20, 
tenable  for  two  years. 

The  Wellington  Scholarship,  for  Competition  in  t bo  Critical  Knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  annual  vniuc,  l’2",  tenable  for  one  year. 

The  Dalton  Scholarships,  viz. Two  Scholarships  in  Chemistry,  annual  value* 
each,  tenable  for  two  years;  Two  Scholarships  in  Mathematics,  annual  value,  £25  each, 
tenable  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

Dalton  Prizes  in  Chemistry  are  also  intended  to  be  offered. 

The  Dalton  Prize  in  Natural  History,  value,  £*  15,  given  annually. 

Dinner  will  be  provided  within  the  College  u  alls  for  such  as  may  desire  it. 

The  Principal  will  attend  :it  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Students,  on 
Thursday  the  ’27th.  and  Friday  the  28th  September,  from  11  a.m.  to  *2  P.M. 

Further  particulars  will  he  found  in  a  Prospectus,  which  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son,  at  the  College,  Quay-street,  Manchester. 

J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  B.A.,  Principal. 

JOHN  P.  ASTON, 

Solicitor  and  Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  St.  James’s  Chambers, 
South  Kino-street ,  Manchester. 


THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT,  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM.— Under  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

I  The  Coarse  is,  for  Graduates,  One  Year;  for  Literates,  Two  Years.  Students  not 
•  requiring  the  Certificate  admitted  for  shorter  periods.  Inclusive  terms 
For  In -Students,  £G5  15s.  per  annum. 

For  Out-Students,  £21  per  annum. 

The  next  day  of  entry  is  October  3rd.  In-Students  entering  then  will  be  eligible  to 
Warneford  Theological  Scholarships  in  the  following  year. 

Application  to  bo  made  (for  the  present)  to  Rev.  Professor  Espin,  nadleigh  Rectory, 
Ingatestone. 
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OVERNMENT  school 

JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON. 


O  F 


Director- Sir  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

The  PROSPECTUS  for  the  SESSION  commencing  on  the  1st  ■  f  OCTOBER  next,  will  be' 
sent  on  application  to  the  Registrar.  The  Courses  of  Ins-;  i  notion  embrace  Chemistry , 
by  Dr.  Hofmann;  Physics,  b,v  Prof.  Tyndall;  Natural  H. story,  by  Prof.  Huxley; 
Mineralogy  and  Mining,  by  Mr.  Waringxon  Smyth  ;  Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  Percy;  and 
Applied  Mechanics,  by  Prof.  Willis. 

TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


THE  CENTRAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  ART  afc 

South  Kensington,  for  Male  and  Female  Students,  and  the  METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART,  at  13,  Queen -square,  Bloomsbury ,  for  Female  Classes  only  (removed 
from  37.  Govver-street),  and  at  Npital  fields,  Crisp  in -street ;  Finsbury,  William-street, 
Wilmington-sqnare  ;  St.  Thomas,  Charter  House,  Gos well-street;  Rotherhithe,  Grammar 
School,  Deptford-road ;  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Melds,  C.isi le-street,  Lon '.r -acre;  Lambeth, 
St.  Mary’s,  Prince’s- road ;  Hampstead,  Dispensary  Building;  and  Christ  Ohurcii,  St. 
George’s-in-the-East,  Cannon-street,  will  RE-OPEN  on  MONDAY,  the  1st  OCTOBER. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


A  RMY  and  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

La.  A  Military  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will 
he  happy  to  meet  with  others,  resident  or  non-resident  .  Ills  Establishment  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  its  discipline  ana  efficiency  by  persons  of  very  high  standing,  whose 
Sons  have  passed  distinguished  Examinations.  Ilis  Pupils  have  twice  obtained  the  highest 
number  or  marks  in  modern  languages  at  the  l.C.S.  Examinations,  and  have  been  placed 
3rd,  7tli,  and  iotli.  The  best  Masters  in  every  branch  of  Education  are  in  attendance, 
and  the  house,  library,  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for  rapid  progress, 
without  having  recourse  to  “  cramming.”— Apply  to  Mr.  Spkange,  M.A.,  12,  i  rmces- 
square,  Bayswater,  W. 


(COMPANION  TO  A  LADY. — A  Young  Widow,  thirty  years 

of  age,  wishes  to  obtain  a  SITUATION  as  above  won  a  CHRISTIAN  LADY.  She 
is  a  tolerable  Pianist  and  good  Reader,  of  cheerful  disposition,  and  willing  to  lie  useful  in 
any  way  not  menial.  A  moderate  salary,  and  no  objection  to  travel.  References  given 
and  required.— Address  M.A..  care  of  Mrs.  Mol  can.  Dressmaker,  4,  Southampton-place,. 
Ulouces  tor-road,  Regeut’s-park,  London. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PRINTING  MATERIALS 

FOR  SALE,  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 

Unless  previously  disposed  of  by  Private  Bargain. 


THE  COPYRIGHT  of  the  following  NEWSPAPERS, 

J-  Published  in  Glasgow,  belonging  to  the  Sequestrated  Estate  of  Robert  Buchanan, 
Newspaper  Proprietor,  Printer,  arid  Publisher,  there:— “The  Glasgow  {sentinel," 
“The  Glasgow  Times,”  and  “The  Fenny  Post;”  together  with  the  PRINTING- 
PLANT,  consisting  of  one  Double  Cylinder  and  one  Singlq  Cylinder  Printing  Machine  (by- 
Brown),  as  good  as  new,  Hand  Presses,  Types,  and  whole  Furniture  and  Fillings  of  Others,, 
and  Job  Printing  Business,  conform  to  Inventory  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee  on  the 
Estate:  as  also  the  Lease  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Premises,  all  as  formerly  more 
fully  advertised  in  the  Glasgow  lleruld  of  the  24th  J uly  last,  and  other  papers. 

The  Trustee  is  prepared  to  exhibit  inventories,  allow  inspection  of  the  Business  Books, 
and  give  every  information  to  intending  purchasers.  In  the  event  of  a  private  sam  not 
being  concluded,  the  whole  will  be  exposed  for  Sale,  by  Public  Auction,  in  On  e  Lot,  w  ithiri. 
the  Crow  Hotel,  George-square,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday,  the  ninth  day  of  October  next, 
at  One  o’clock  P.M. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Alexander  Wylie,  Accountant,  68,  St.  Vincent- 
street,  Glasgow,  Trustee  on  the  Estate;  James  MacBri.de,  Writer, 97,  West  George-street, 
there ;  or 

P.  BURN  &  CO.,  Auctioneers , 

Glasgow,  8th  September,  1800,  9,  Exchange-place,  there. 
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BANK  OF  DEPOSIT  (Established  a.d.  1844)’ 

3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON-CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

Parties  desirous  of  investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank  of 
Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 

Deposit*  made  by  special  agreement  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  ami  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


Q 


U  E  E  N  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office— LIVERPOOL. 

London  Office-2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 


LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Henry  Bruce,  Esq.  (Rainey,  Bruce,  and  Co.),  Director  of  Colonial  Bank, 
Mincing-lane. 

Edward  P.  Aldcrson.  Esq.  (Kelson,  Tritton,  and  Co.),  20,  Old  Broad-street. 

Henry  Fou  ler.  Esq.  (H.  and  R.  Fowler),  St.  Saviour’s  Dock,  Southwark. 

Thomas  William  Rough,  Esq.  (Jones  Brothers),  Upper  Thames-street. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Stacey,  Esq.  (Corbyn,  Stacey,  Messer,  and  Co.),  Holborn. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Bcvan,  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee— J.  Edward  Pollock,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Sewell. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurance  in  every  branch. 

Special  Feature.— Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  The  insurer  has  the  tight,  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Lite  Policy,  after  t  hree  years,  to  cea^e  his  payments,  and  obtain  a  Free  Policy,  for 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid,  and  whatever  bonus  may  have  been  added. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  rates  of  premium  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  will  be  found  as 
moderate  as  those  of  other  tirst -class  offices. 

Applications  for  agencies  requested. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH.  Manager. 

H.  P.  TAPLIN,  London  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY? 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON— INSTITUTED  1820. 


DIRECTORS. 


FREDERICK  PATTI  SON, 
THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT, 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  William  Cottam,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 


Esq.,  Chairman. 

Esq.,  Deputy -Chairman. 

George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  Tucker  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY.— The  assured  arc  protected  from  the  liabilities  attaching  to  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  actually  in¬ 
vested,  one-third  in  Government  Securities,  and  the  remainder  in  first-class  debentures 
and  mortgages  in  Groat  Britain. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  assigned  to  policies  every  fifth 
year.  The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  liberal  allowance  is  made  on  the  surrender  of  ft  policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  l'ree  of  premium. 

CLAIMS.— The  Company  has  disbursed  in  payment  of  claims  and  additions  upwards  of 
£1,500,000. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch  office, 
10,  Pall-mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 


SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


Service  allowed  in  Militia  and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  within  the  United  Kingdom. 


ALLIANCE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIFE  AND 

FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY’.— BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Established  1824. 

(Branch  Offices;  EDINBURGH,  IPSWICH,  and  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.) 


Capital,  Five  Millions  Sterling. 


President— SIR  MOSES  MONTE  FIORE,  BART. 


James  Alexander,  Esq. 
Charles  G.  Barnett,  Esq. 
George  H.  Barnett,  Esq. 

Sir  George  Carroll. 
Benjamin  Cohen,  Esq. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 
William  Gladstone,  Esq. 
Samuel  Gurney,  Esq.,  M.P. 
James  Helme,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

John  Irving,  Esq. 

Sampson  Lucas,  Esq. 

I  Elliot  Maenaghten,  Esq. 

Thomas  Masterman,  Esq. 

Jos.  M.  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Sir  A.  N.  de  Rothschild.  Bart. 
Lionel  N.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Oswald  Smith,  Esq. 

Thomas  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES  are  granted  under  an  extensive  variety  of  forms,  with,  or 
Without  participation,  ana  at  moderate  premiums;  the  rates  for  the  Younger  Ages 
being  lower  than  those  of  many  of  the  older,  and  most  respectable  Offices. 

ACTUAL  SERVICE  RISK  within  the  United  Kingdom  in  Volunteer  Rifle  and 
Artillery  Corps,  and  in  the  Militia,  is  covered  by  the  Company’s  Policies. 

FIRE  ASSURANCES  both  at  homo  and  abroad  are  accepted  at  very  moderate  premiums. 

FRANCIS  A.  ENGELBACII,  Actuary  and  Secretary . 


%*  The  RECEIPTS  for  the  RENEWAL  PREMIUMS  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  for 
delivery  in  Town  and  throughout  the  Country. 


CONTINENTAL  WINE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

35,  GREAT  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


Wines  bought  of  the  growers  and  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 


Sherry,  19s.,  20s.,  24s.,  30s.,  4Ss. 

Port,  20s.,  24s.,  3us.,  48s.,  GOS. 

Claret,  22s.,  24s.,  30s.,  48s.,  00s. 

Hock,  24s.,  30s.,  80s.,  54s.,  00s. 
Chnmnagne,  32s.,  30s.,  42s.,  50s.,  00s. 
French  Brandy  as  imported,  50s.,  55s. 


Per  Dozen,  for  cash,  bottles  included, 
free  delivered  in  London,  and  Six 
Dozen  free  to  any  Station  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales. 


The  COMPANY’S  OWN  PORT  and  SHERRY',  24s.,  highly  recommended. 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  he  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  6d.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  9d.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5$,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


RUY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

J-3  advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

J-  obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  (id.,  2s.  Sd..  2s.  lud.,  8s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 

PATENT  CORN  FLOUR. 

The  Lancet  states, 

“This  is  Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.” 


SAUCES.— CONNOISSEURS  HAVE  PRONOUNCED 

TEA  and  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE” 

<me  of  the  best  additions  to  Soup,  Fish,  Joints,  ami  Game.  The  large  and  increasing 
demand  has;  caused  unprincipled  traders  to  manufacture  a  spurious  article;  but  the 
**  GENUINE”  all  bear  Lra  and  Perrins’  name  on  Bottle,  Label,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London,  and  all  respectable  Oilmen  and  Grocers. 
sole  manufacturers— 

LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. 


(CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

vy  Majesty,  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  TART  FRUITS,  and  other 
Table  Delica  cies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
wholesoinenoss  and  purity.  C.  ami  B.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  tfie  high  honour  of 
supplying  lieu  Majest.v ’s  Table  vv.tli  their  Manufactures.  A  few  of  the  articles  most  highly 
reeommende  :l  are— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  newripi  ion.  Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence 
of  Shrimps  :  Soho  Sauce.  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater 
Pastes,  Strasbourg  and  other  Potted  Meats,  Calf’s-foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  for  table 
use,  M.  Soye  r’s  Sauce*,  Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce, 
and  Payne’s  Royal  Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen,  Grocers,  &c., 
and  wkolesal  e  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Solio-square,  Loudon, 


TTYDROPATHY.— THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

*-  ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  within  twenty  minutes*  walk  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  The  latter  can  have  the 
advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  Terms:  Patients  from  Three  Guineas, 
Visitors  from  Two  Guineas,  according  to  accommodation  required.  Particulars  of 
Dr.  Rittkrbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  K.  W.  Lane,  M.A..  M.D.  Edin..  Author  of 
“  Hydropathy;  or.  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  King. 


TYEATING’S  COD  LIVER  OIL,  just  imported.— The  Pale 

^  *■-  from  Newfoundland,  and  the  Light  Brown  from  Norway.  The  supplies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Fish  being  unusually  flue  ana  the  Oil  nearly 
tasteless.  Professors  Taylor  ami  Thompson,  of  Guy’s  ami  St.  Thomas’s  Hospit  als,  have 
analyzed  and  pronounced  the  Pale  Newfoundland  Oil  the  best  and  most  desirable  for 
Invalids  of  very  delicate  constitution.  The  Light  Brown  being  more  economical  in  price  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Nohigher  price  need  he  paid  than  the  following 
Light  Brown,  Is.  Sd.  per  Pint,  or  3s.  per  Quart;  Pale,  Is.  61.  Hair  Pint.,  2s.  01.  Pints,  4s!  Oil. 
Quarts,  or,  in  5-Pint  Bot  tles,  10s.  6d.,  Imperial  Measure. — 79,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 


IT  I  YE  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENTS.  —  Particulars  of 

-A  Investments  for  LARGE  or  SMALL  SUMS  of  MONEY’,  hearing  FIVE  PER  CENT. 
PER  ANNUM  INTEREST  (well  secured),  withdrawal  at  notice,  may  be  obtained,  on 
application  to  Thomas  II.  Baylis,  429,  Strand,  London. 


rrO  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS.— PASSPORTS  and 

A  VISES  PROCURED,  without  personal  attendance,  by  applying  to  C.  GOODMAN, 
Agent  (Successor  to  Leigh  and  Co.),  407,  Strand.  N.B.— Circular  of  Instructions  Post  Free. 


pHURCH  FURNITURE-COMMUNION  SERVICES— 

LINEN— EMBROIDERY'— ROBES— SURPLICES,  &c.  The  Clergy  are  respectfully 
informed  that  Messrs.  H.  J  and  D.  NICOLL  undertake  the  entile  FURNISHING  OF 
CHURCHES— the  Supply  of  Robes,  Hoods,  &c.,  correctly,  and  at  moderate  prices. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  Ecclesiastical  Department,  114,  REGENT  STREET. 


OUTFITS  FOR  INDIA.— THRESHER  and  GLENN Y 

(next  door  to  Somerset  House',  strand,  the  original  and  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS,  India  Tweed  Suits,  Kashmir  Flannel 
Shirts,  and  Waterproof  Trunks. — N.B.  Lists  of  the  necessary  outfit  fur  every  appointment, 
with  prices  of  each  article,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


C!  HI  RTS.— UNEQUALLED  for  QUALITY  and  accuracy  of 

k3  fit.  Sizes  or  measures  registered  for  future  Orders:  and  FA YIILY"  HOSIERY  in 
STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  VESTS  ancl  DRAWERS  of  the  best  descriptions  and  newest  styles 
in  every  material  for  the  season. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


GELLING  OFF.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

CASES,  &c.— Messrs.  BRTGGS  offer  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  extensive  alterations  which  will  he  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  and  Writing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Travelling 
Bags,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Envelope.  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  &c.  Ac.  Also,  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  foi 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  Ac. 

27,  Piccadilly,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall.  Established  Forty  Years. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO..  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

-L*A  77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Ivory  handles . . 

£0 

13 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

£1 

15 

0 

l  doz.  Cheese  Knives . 

(J 

Id 

0 

0 

15 

0 

l 

5 

0 

1  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

(i 

n 

0 

0 

K 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . . 

() 

2 

0 

0 

3 

ti 

0 

4 

0 

Complete  Service  . 

£2 

0 

0 

£3 

0 

0 

£5 

2 

0 

Each  article  may  be  hud  separately  at  the  same  price. 


These  Table  Knives  are  guaranteed  the  best  sold  in  London,  at  the  prices  charged.  They 
arc  made  from  1  lie  very  best  steel,  and  the  handles  arc  so  secured  that  they  cannot  become 
loose  in  hot  water.  It  is  in  consequence  of  Messrs.  Map  fin  and  Co.  being  manufacturers, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  their  Table  Knives  at  such  unprecedented  low  prices. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  RAZORS,  PENKNIVES,  SPORTSMEN’S  KNIVES, 
and  SCISSORS  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  unequalled. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxfokd-streft,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 

Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MArPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  iu  London. 


T>EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

A3  BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  ami  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  propor¬ 
tionate  with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  iu 
this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from . 12s.  0d.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  Od.  to  £0  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur)  from  .  0s.  Os.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . 4s.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  lie  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimitea  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods.  Dish-Covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Tea 
Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  ana  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Furniture,  &e.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Sixteen  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  39.  Oxford -street,  w. ;  1,  1a,  2,  and  3,  Newman-street;  and  4,  5,  and  0, 
Perry’s-place,  London.— Established  1820. 


QTOVE  GRATES,  KITCHENERS,  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

O  CHIMNEY  -PIECES,  FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS.— An  unexampled  assortment  of 
well-const  ructfd  Stove  Grates  in  tine  cast,  Berlin  black,  steel  and  ormolu,  and  of  Fenders. 

.  »  /-.I  : . .  . . l?nW*T)l\0  CAW  n„4 


Tile  Grates  in  gre .  .  . .  -  -  .< 

Range  and  the  most  Improved  Kitcheners  of  all  sizes.  Warm  Baths  erected.  Illustrated 
Prospectuses  forwarded.  For  25  years  in  Poland-street  adjoining. 

POALS.— BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

price  is  now  20s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13,  Cornhill,  E.C. ;  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriara,  E.C.; 
Eaton  Wharf,  G  rosvenor-place,  Pimlico,  S.W.;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckliain,  S.E. 

FI  D(  )(  )  — TO  CAPITALISTS.— Any  Gentleman  having 

cwAV./  \J\Jt  •  £iouo  at  command  may  instil e  an  income  of  not  less  than  £300  per 
annum,  in  a  lucrative  and  bona  tide  undertaking,  already  established,  free  from  risk. 
Address  Hy.  Wj-rvin,  Esq.,  77,  George-strect,  near  Mancliester-square. 

p  LIGHTS,  MILDEW,  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

A3  COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  and  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardeners' Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field.  In  boxes,  is.,  38..  10s.  od.;  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PAT  EM  CAN  DLE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

1YTERVO-ARTERIAL  ESSENCE,  prepared  only  by  Dr. 

ll  WM.  BATCH ELOUR,  M.R.C.S.E.  1*35,  and  M.L.A.c.  1834.  It  strengthens  the 
vitality  uf  the  whole  system  witnout  reaction,  and  spued  d.\  r -manes  nervous  complaints. 
Lu  Bottles,  at  2s.  Od.,  4'.  0d.,  lis.,  and  33>.,  at  Goodyei ’>,  31,  Regent-street ;  Butler 
ami  Crmpe’s  Nm  4.  Cheat  S'de:  Sutton  and  Co  ,  Hu\v  Clmrrh.s  ard ;  Barclay  and  Solis, 
Farringdon-  treet;  12,  Finsbury-place  South,  City  ;  and  all  Chemists. 

OR 


line  head  of  hair. 


[AIR.  WHISKERS,  OR 

jy  OLUUIDGE'S  BALM  Of  COLUMBIA, 
ch  prevents  the  hair  turning  grey,  end  the  first  apjniention  causes  it  to  curl  beauti- 
v  frees  it  from  scurf,  stops  it  lrom  falling  oil.  ami  if  bald  soon  restores  it  again,  and 
[notes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Price  3s. Od., 0s.,  and  11s. per  buttle.— Ask  lbr  “OldnUge’s 
lu,”  No.  22,  WeUington-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


i  MOUSTACHE,  pennaw-ntly  obtained  I , 
licli  prevents  the  hair  tin  ning  grey,  and  the 


Sept.  22,  I860.] 
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GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

JL-J  be  *  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows— e.y.. Grisaille, Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded.  _ 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

-AM  Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting  — Decorations  in  Fresco,  &e.  &c.—  Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 

application.  _ _ 

_ HARLAND  AND  FISHER.  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. _ 

SPANISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  &c.,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

TTENRY  BENDER.  Foreign  Bookseller.  8,  Little  Newport- 

J-  1  street,  Leicestor-square,  W.C.,  receives  SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  all  CONTINENTAL 
NEWSPAPERS.  Specimen  Copies  of  the  following  Spanish  Papers  are  forwarded  on 
application 

SAT  IRA  RE  AMBOS  MUNDOS.  Periodico  international  politico  y 

literario.  Ilus tr ado  con  caricaturas  de  actualidados.  Price  Is. 

ILtrSTRACIOn  HISPANO-AMERICANA.  Periodico  quincenal  con 

Lindos  grabados.  Price  is. 

EL  ECO  HISPANO-AMERICANO.  Revista  quincenal  eneiclopedicn. 

Price  Is. 

LA  LECTURA.  PARA  TOROS.  Scmanario  ilustrado.  Novelas.  Yinjes, 

literatura,  bistoria,  &c.  &c.  Price  4rl. 

QIX  THOUSAND.— NEW  POPULAR  and  STANDARD 

h-/  PIANOFORTE  WORKS  will  be  found  in  the  CATALOGUE  just  issued  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.,  and  supplied  gratis  anti  postage  free  1  >  applicants.— Address 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  0,  New  Bnrlington-street,  Regent -street,  W.  

MANSEL’S  METAPHYSICS. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

"IV/TETAPHYSICS ;  or,  tbe  Philosophy  of  Consciousness, 

Phenomenal  and  Real.  By  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  B.D.,  Waynflete, 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  &c.  &c. 

Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

M  A  D  E  I  R  A. 

Second  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Gd. 

MADEIRA,  ITS  CLIMATE  AND  SCENERY  :  a  Handbook 

for  Invalid  and  other  Visitors.  By  James  Yatis  Johnson. 

“  The  most  complete  and  trustworthy  guide-book  to  Madeira  yet  published.”— Literary 
Gazette. 

‘‘An  excellent  book  of  reference  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  island.”— John  Bull . 
Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

OWEN’S  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Just  published,  in  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  10s. 

"PALAEONTOLOGY  ;  or,  a  Systematic  Summary  of  Extinct 

T  Animals  and  their  Geological  Relations.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Natural  History  Departments  in  the  British  Museum,  &c. 

Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Just  published,  price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  id. 

"REPLY  TO  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  REMARKS,  in 

J-V  bis  Work  “ON  THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS,”  relating  to  RENDU’S  “  THEORIE 
DES  GLACIERS.”  By  James  1).  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

CARLETON’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  with  Thirteen  Illustrations 
by  Fitzpatrick,  price  10s.  Gd. 

W'HE  EVIL  EYE;  OR,  THE  BLACK  SPECTRE. 

A-  A  Romance.  By  William  Caeleton,  Esq.,  Author  of  “Traits  and  Stories  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry,”  &c.  &c. 

Loudon  :  James  Duffy,  22,  Paternoster-row;  and  7,  Wellington-quay,  Dublin. 

Just  published,  with  Maps  and  Index, 

THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

-A-  CENTURY.  By  Lieut.-General  Hon.  Sir  E.  Cust. 

Vol.  I.— 1700  to  1730. 

„  II.— 1730  to  1759. 

,,  1 II.— 1700  to  1783. 

„  IV.— 1784  to  1795. 

„  V.— 1790  to  1790. 

Each  Volume  may  be  liacl  separate,  price  5s.  each ;  by  post,  5s.  2d. 

“These  volumes  supply  a  store  of  profitable  reading  to  the  soldier  or  sailor.”— Saturday 
Review. 

“The  Annals  are  invaluable  to  the  soldier  who  desires  to  know  the  history  of  his 
profession.”—  Times. 

"A  lucid  summary  of  all  the  most  important  operations  (naval  as  well  as  military)  of 
the  eighteenth  century.”— Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

“A  military  text-book.”— Athenaeum. 

W.  O.  Mitchell,  Military  Bookseller,  39,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS. 

The  following  New  Volumes  are  just  issued: 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND 

-L*J-  OXFORDSHIRE ;  with  a  particular  Account  of  the  City  and  University  of  Oxford, 
and  the  Descent  of  the  Thames  to  Maidenhead  and  Windsor,  With  Map.  Post  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  WALES. 

With  Map.  Post  8vo,  5s,  Od. 

III. 

THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMAN!’, 

including  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  PRUSSIA,  and  the  RHINE  TO  SWITZERLAND. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo,  10s. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST  BOOK  ON  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Now  ready,  New  Edition,  with  Map,  Plans,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 

Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  *24$. 

THE  STORY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  Past  and  Present — 

JL  Savage  aud  Civilized.  By  Dr.  Thompson. 

“Dr.  Thompson  enj  yed  excellent  opportunities,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  very  best 
books  on  New  Zealand  that  have  appeared.  The  work  contains  a  full  and  impartial 
account  of  everv  important  proceeding  from  t lie  earliest  to  the  latest  date,  and  is  an 
authority  that  must  be  consulted  upon  all  questions  relative  to  the  lovely  island  group 
colonizea  by  England.”— AthencBum,  September  loth,  18C0. 

“His  narrative  is  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  and  conveys  a  very  complete  and 
exact  Idea  of  the  country,  the  climate,  the  natural  history,  the  people,  the  language,  &o. 
It  is  rare  indeed  to  get  so  intelligent  aud  satisfactory  an  account  of  any  land.”—  Quarterly 
Review,  October,  1859. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

IT  OR  MAGISTRATES. — The  Second  Edition  of  Saunders’s 

I.  NEW  PRACTICE  OF  MAGISTRATES’  COURTS,  with  Instructions  and  Forms, 
by  T.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Dartmouth,  price  12s. 

Also,  by  the  Same,  the  NEW  REFRESHMENT  HOUSES  ACT,  price  2s.;  the  LAW  OF 
BASTARDY,  price  5s.  Od. 

Law  Times  Office,  10,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  W.C. 


OCTAVO  LAW  REPORTS,  commencing  Y 

Monday,  September  17th.— The  LAW  RE  FORT  Fit  will  be  issued  W 
It  is  the  speediest  and  most  complete  series  of  Law  Reports  in  England 


rol.  III.  on 

l  Weekly,  price  is. 

_ _ _ , _ _ _ _  _  .  gland,  comprising  all 

the  Courts,  and  tin*  onlv  one  printed  in  Octavo.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  may  be  had  to  complete 
sets.  A  Volume  Half-Yearly.  Sent  by  post,  to  Subscribers;  or  by  order  through  all 

Booksellers.  t  _  _ 

Law  Times  Offk  b,  10,  Wellmgton-street,  Strand,  w.O. 

T70NTAINE  ST.  MICHAEL,  PARIS.  -  COTTAGE 

1  GARDENS.— “  THE  BUILDER”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Four  pence,  Stamped  Five- 
pence,  contains :  Fine  View  of  the  “Fontaine  St.  Michael,”  Paris— Evidence  on  Archi¬ 
tectural  Museum— Cottage  Garden  Shows— Arrangement  of  Kitchens— Design  for  a  small 
Military  Hospital— St.  Sepulchre’s,  Northampton— Public  Buildings  in  the  Provinces— 
Modern  Illumination— Metropolitan  Underground  Railway— Architectural  Examinations— 
Drinking-Fountains— The  Burial  of  the  Poor— School-building  News— Church-building 
News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c. 

Offioe,  l,  York-street,  Covent-garden ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


M 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.- Advertisements 

A-  and  Bills  intended  for  insertion  in  the  forthcoming  October  Number  aro 
requested  to  be  sent  to  the  Publisher  immediately. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. _ 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  David  Masson. 

No.  XII.,  for  OCTOBER,  1800. 

contents: 

I.  On  the  Use  of  English  Classical  Literature  in  the  Work  of  Education.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Robinson,  Training  College,  York. 

II.  Co-operative  Societies  ;  their  Social  and  Economical  Aspects.  By  Henry  Fawcett. 

III.  Kyloc-Jock,  and  the  Weird  of  Wanton-Walls :  a  Legend,  in  Six  Chapters.  By  George 

Cupplea,  Author  of  “The  Green  Hand,”  “  Hinchbridge  Haunted,”  &c. 

Chap,  ill.— How  the  Master  of  the  House  was  Absent,  and  in  his  Absence  it 
was  Beleaguered. 

IV.— Destiny  marks  out  Kyloe-Jock. 

IV.  The  Dungeon  Key. 

V.  The  Christian  Subjects  of  Turkey. 

VI.  The  Ammergau  Mystery ;  or  Sacred  Drama  of  1800.  By  a  Spectator. 

VII.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  By  the  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.” 

Chap.  XXVIII.— The  End  of  the  Freshman’s  Year. 

XXIX.— The  Long  Vacation  Letter-Bag. 

XXX.— Amusements  at  Barton  Manor. 

VIII.  Three  Weeks  “  Loafing”  in  Arran.  By  Cornwall  Simeon. 

IX.  History  and  Casuistry.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge;  and  23,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers ,  Newsmen,  and  at  all  the  Railway  Stations. 

***  Volume  Two,  containing  Nos.  VII.  to  XII.  (May  to  October),  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  price  7s.  fld.,  will  be  published  on  October  1st. 

rPIIE  LITERARY  CHURCHMAN  for  SEPTEMBER  16th, 

-A-  price  Fourpence,  contains— 

Messianic  Prophecy  in  the  Book  of  Pro¬ 
verbs. 

Hebrew  Studies  among  the  Jews. 

Summary  of  Religious  Publications. 

Foreign  Literature.— Germany. 

Index,  &c. 


Irish  Church  Matters. 

Prospects  of  the  Greek  Church  and  Race. 
Metaphysics  and  Theology.  (Second 
Notice.) 

Interpretations  of  Prophecy. 

The  late  Mr.  Lancaster’s  Sermons. 


Office,  377,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Second  Edition,  containing  an  Additional  Address,  Crown  8vo,  price  0s.  cloth, 

A  DDRESSES  to  the  CANDIDATES  for  ORDINATION 

on  the  QUESTIONS  in  the  ORDINATION  SERVICE.  By  Samuel,  Lord  Bishot 
of  oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord  High  Almoner 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  The  Inward  Call. 

2.  The  Glory  of  God. 

3.  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

4.  The  Ministration  ol’ Doctrine,  Sacraments,  and  Discipline. 

5.  The  Driving  away  of  Erroneous  and  Strange  Doctrines. 

0.  Private  Monitions  and  Exhortations  to  the  Sick  and  to  the  Whole. 

7.  Private  Ministration  to  the  Sick  and  to  the  Whole. 

8.  Diligence  in  Prayer. 

9.  Diligence  in  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

10.  Diligence  in  Study. 

11.  Being  Examples  to  the  Flock  of  Christ. 

12.  Maintaining  Quietness  and  Peace. 

13.  Obedience  to  Ordinary  and  other  Chief  Ministers. 


Reprinted  from  the  above,  and  may  be  had  separately,  price  6d. 

TAILIGENCE  IN  STUDY:  an  Ordination  Address.  By 

-A-7  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker  ;  and  Rivingtons. 


Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

Jjq)NOCH :  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Robert  Stafford,  M.A. 

_  London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  2s.  cloth  limp, 

jTANDBOOK  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

-AA_  LANGUAGE,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  Licentiate  in 
Philosophy  aud  Letters,  U.C.il. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

Now  ready,  price  5s.,  with  Six  Practical  Illustrations, 

'THE  DEAD  SHOT;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide :  being 

-A-  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  anil  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Ait  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds;  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting:  with  new  and  com¬ 
plete  Rules  for  conducting  Pigeon  Matches;  and  a  variety  of  uselul  information.  By 
Marksman. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

HANKINSON’S  CAMBRIDGE  PRIZE  POEMS. 

Just  published.  Fifth  Edition,  Fcap.,  cloth,  price  7s. 

T^OHMS.  By  Thomas  Edwards  Hankinson,  M.A.,  late  of 

-A-  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  His  Brothers. 

London:  Hatchard  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 

BY  THE  REV.  ASHTON  OXENDEN. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  18mo,  cloth,  price  Is.  Od. 

TERVENT  PRAYER.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Oxenden,  M.A., 

-A-  Rector  of  Pluckley,  Kent. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  SACRAMENT  OF  BAPTISM.  18mo,  Is.  6d. 

THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

18mo,  is. 

A  PLAIN  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

l8mo,  is. 

GOD’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  POOR  :  being  Eleven  Plain 

Sermons,  ismo,  cloth,  2s. 

THE  STORY  OF  RUTH.  ISmo,  cloth,  2s. 

London:  Hatchard  and  Co.,  1S7,  Piccadilly;  and  of  any  Bookseller. 

NEW  SERMONS. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  Two  Vols.  l2mo,  cloth,  12s. 

SERMONS.  By  John  Henry  Smith,  M.A.,  Perpetual 

Curate  of  Milverton,  Warwickshire. 

“  Mr.  Smith’s  sermons  remind  us  of  some  of  the  best  discourses  of  Melvill.  There  is  the 
same  habit  of  seizing  upon  some  one  truth  in  the  text,  bringing  it  out  into  new  and 
interesting  combinations,  throwing  the  discussion  into  an  argumentative  mould,  and 
ringing  out  the  idea  in  the  music  of  lofty  language.  These  sermons  have  life  in  them, 
ami  they  will  live  and  generate  living  thoughts  in  thoughtful  readers.  Every  sermon 
bespeaks  independency  of  research,  vigour  oi  intellect,  and  a  reverent,  Catholic,  manly 
Christianity..”—  Homilist. 

London:  Hatchard  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Now  ready,  with  Seven  Illustrations  after  Overbeck,  cloth  gilt,  and  printed  in  the 
Old  Style,  price  10s.  Od. 

rPHE  FEMALE  GLORY:  or,  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

A-  By  Anth.  Stafford,  1035.  Originally  licensed  by  Bishop  J uxon.  Together  with  the 
Author’s  APOLOGY-,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Laud,  now  first  printed. 

E.  Lumley,  514,  New  Oxford-street,  London. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Demy  8vo,  2s. ;  by  post.  2s.  2d. 

EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT 

A  J  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY— Examination  Papers,  with  List  of  Syndics 
and  Examiners,  and  the  Regulations,  No.,  for  the  Examination  held  in  December,  1850. 
To  which  are  added,  the  Regulations  for  the  Examination  in  1800. 

THE  CLASS  LISTS  FOR  1859.  Price  Gd.,  or  by  post  for 

7  stamps. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SYNDICATE 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SENATE.  Price  Is.,  or  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

George  Cox,  Cambridge  Warehouse,  82,  Paternoster-row,  London. 

Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 
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Demy  8vo,  price  5s. ;  by  post,  fts.  4tl. 

I3RTGADE  DRILL:  as  established  bv  Order  in  the  Field 

l'x ‘••cises  mul  l7  lu » i  < '» •  *=;  of  Tnfantry,  ns  lie  vised  in  1850.  With  Remarks  mid 
Refereuc.N,  by  M:ij  a  -Gem*  al  W.  N.  Hutchinson,  Commanding  Western  District. 
London :  John  W.  Parker  nml  Son,  West  Strand. 

On  the  1st  October  will  be  published,  Svo,  with  10  Coloured  Lithographs  and 
43  Woodcuts,  price  15s. 

TPHE  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  By  J. 

Cooper  Forster,  As  distant -Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  Guy’s 
Hospital;  and  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

In  n  few  days,  Two  Vols.  Reap.  Octavo, 

TXOPES  AND  FEARS;  or,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a 

Spinster.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  “  Heartsease,”  &c. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  4s.  Od. 

Q  WORD  AND  GOWN.  By  the  Author  of  “Guy 

b'-J  Livingstone.” 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  9s. 

GUY  LIVINGSTONE;  OR,  THOROUGH. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  dav,  Second  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  12s. 

TX OUR  S  WITH  THE  MYSTICS.  By  Robeet  Alfred 

Vaughan,  B.A. 

Lately  published,  Two  Vols.  Post  Octavo,  14s. 

ESSAYS  AND  REMAINS  OF  THE  REV.  ROBEET 

ALFRED  VAUGHAN.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D. 
_ London  ;  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

Next  week.  Post  Octavo, 

WEARING  THE  WILLOW;  or.  Bride  Fielding  A  Tale 

v  of  Ireland  ami  Scotland  Sixty  Years  Ago.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Nut-Brown 
Jdaids.” 

By  the  same  Author, 

MEG  OF  ELIBANK,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  9s. 

THE  NUT-BROWN  MAIDS :  a  Family  Chronicle  of  the 

Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  los.  Od. 

_ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

On  the  30th,  4S0  pp.,  24  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  80s. 

(YUTLTNES  OF  BRITISH  FUNGOLOGY:  containing 

Characters  of  above  a  Thousand  Species  of  Fungi,  and  a  Complete  List  of  all  that 
have  been  described  as  Natives  of  the  British  Isles.  By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 


M.A.,  F.L.S. 


By 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-gavden,  W.C. 


On  the  30th,  Four  Coloured  Plates,  price  2s.  6d.,  No.  VI,  of 

npHF  FLORAL  MAGAZINE:  comprising  Figures  and 

^  Descriptions  of  Popular  Garden  Flowers.  By  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S. ,  Secretary  to 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

 Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

Recently  published,  80  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  £3  3s. 

A  TEAS  OF  BRITISH  SEAWEEDS:  comprising  Figures, 

-l  with  Dissections,  of  all  the  Species  of  Alga*  inhabiting  the  Shores  of  the  British 
L-’es.  Copied  on  a  reduced  scale  from  Professor  Harvest’s  “  Phycologia  Britannica,”  of 
which  the  price  is  £7  17s.  Cd. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covont-garden,  W.C. 

Recently  published,  (>80pp.,  cloth,  12s. 

TXANDBOOK  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA:  a  Description 

*-  of  Tim  Flow  ermg  Plant s  and  Ferns  indigenous  to  or  naturalized  in  the  British  Isles. 
For  the  use  of  Beginners  and  Amateurs.  By  George  Bentham,  F.L.S. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  .1.  W.  Bradley, 

B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  is. 

Winsoe  and  Ne wton,  38,  Rathbone-place,  W. ;  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Artiel  s'  < foloui  men. 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  gilt;  or,  with  gilt  edges,  5s.  6d. 

PLAY-HOURS  AND  HALF-HOLIDAYS.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  C.  Atkinson.  Illustrated  by  Coleman. 

This  Volume  details  the  further  Adventures  of  Bob  and  Jack  (after  their  experiences  in 
“  Walks,  T;> Iks.  Travels,  and  Exploits”),  including  all  kinds  of  Fishing,  Rabbit  Hunting, 
Butterfly  end  Moth  Collecting,  Wild  Fowl  Shooting,  Nest  Hunting,  Cricket,  and  various 
sports  of  the  Play -ground. 

Also,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  uniform  in  size  and  price, 

WALKS.  TALKS,  TRAVELS,  AND  EXPLOITS  OF 

TWO  SCHOOLBOYS.  With  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir.  The  Sixth  Thousand. 

“  One  of  the  very  best  Boy’s  Books  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  notice.” — Morning  Star. 
London:  R  ‘UTledgk,  Warns,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

HAYCOCK’S  STABLE  MANUAL.— SECOND  EDITION. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth,  550  pp. 

THE  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLE  MANUAL.  By  William 

Haycock,  V.S.,  and  M.R.O.V.S,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 

“The  work  of  an  enlightened  and  scientific  horse-doctor.”— Era. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street, 

ENTERTAINING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  BOYS’  BOOKS. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  each,  cloth, 

'THE  MONARCHS  OF  THE  MAIN.  By  Thobnbuey. 

-A-  Illustrated  by  Phiz. 

ENGLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE.  By  Thomas  Miller.  With 

Three  Hundred  Illustrations. 

JAMES,  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE  (the  Life  of) 

James  Grant.  With  Illustrations. 

D’EWES’  SPORTING 

Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

CHARLES  MACKAY’S  POE  MS.-NEW  EDITION, 

In  Monthly  Volumes,  price  2s.  Od.  each,  cloth,  finely  printed,  with  Illustrations, 
will  be  issued, 

'NDER  GREEN  LEAVES.  By  Charles  Mackay. 
THE  LUMP  OF  GOLD,  &c.  &c.  By  Charles  Mackay. 
EGERIA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Charles  Mackay. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


IN  BOTH 


By 

HEMISPHERES. 
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NEW  SPORTING  MANUAL— BY  STONEHENGE. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  0d.  half-bound, 

THE  SHOT-GUN  AND  SPORTING  RIFLE :  with  full 

1  "  1  ' 1 : * s  ■•!  i  ,!'•  Do  •  ..  Ponies.  Ferrets,  Ac.,  used  in  all  kinds  of  Shooting.  Ulus- 

tr.pt od  w:lh  Nu.li”-"  •:  p  m  Engravings,  and  Olio  Hundred  Woodcuts  finely  printed. 

T  ins  v  txK  is  enfiivly  a  Sporting  Book  for  Country  Gentlemen,  and  is  a  Standard  Work 
on  the  Gun  in  all  its  varieties. 

_ London:  Routledge.  Warne,  and  Routledge, Farringdon-street. 


CAPTAIN  SIIERARD  OSBORN,  R.N.,  C.B. 

In  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  extra, 

Ml  JOURNAL  I A  MALAYAN  WATERS;  or,  the  Revolt 

rr ,  Quedah.  By  Captain  Shebard  Osborn.  Author  of  “A  Cruise  in  Japanese 

Waters,”  & c.  &c.  The  Second  Edition,  witn  Tinted  Illustrations,  and  a  Coloured  Chart. 

London;  Routlsdge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Parringdon-street, 


THE  SCHOLASTIC  DIRECTORY  FOR  1861. 

T/iis  Work  ivill  be  issued  earlj/  in  December  next,  price  7 s.  Orf. 

PRINCIPALS  of  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES  are  invited  to  send  their  Names 
and  Addresses  for  insertion,  without  delay,  to  the 

CRITIC  EDUCATIONAL  REGISTRY  OFFICES, 

10,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  S  IRANI),  W.C. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 

W  E  L  COME  GUEST 

TO 

THIRTY-TWO  PAGES  (ILLUSTRATED), 

PRICE  TWOPENCE,  WEEKLY. 


Encouraged  hy  past,  success,  the  proprietors  have  determined  on  enlarging  their 
periodical  by  the  addition  of  eight  pages  to  the  present  size,  which  will  thus  be  increased 
ro  tlilrty-lvvo  pages  each  week  instead  of  tvventy-lour  as  heretofore.  The  Welcome 
Guest  will  then  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  original  literature  ever  before  printed  in 
a  weekly  sheet,  and  it  thus  becomes  tlie  cheapest  illustrated  periodical  of  the  age. 

The  new  space  acquired  will  enable  the  proprietors  to  introduce  a  feature  they  have 
meditated  fur  some  time.  The  most  popular  writer  of  the  day  is 

GUSTAVE  A  I  M  A  11  D, 

the  great  Indian  hunter,  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  almost  every  living 
language,  and  they  deserve  such  universal  recognition,  because  they  are  the  results  of 
personal  experience.  It  has  been  Gustave  Aimard’s  piivilege  to  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  aloof  from  civilization,  as  the  adopted  son  of  one  of  1  lie  most  powerful 
Indian  tribes;  as  squatter,  hunter,  ranger,  warrior,  and  miner  in  turn,  he  has  travel  sed 
America,  from  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  shores  of  Ocean.  Hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  Gustave  Aimard  does  not  write  romances;  he  only  describes  his  own  life. 

Believing  that  these  t  vies  of  Indian  life  need  only  to  be  known  in  England  to  be  admired, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Welcome  Guest  have  secured  the  copyright  for  tins  country,  and 
they  commence  the  new  volume  with 

THE  PRAIRIE  FLOWER, 

the  lirst  chapters  of  which  will  appear  in  No.  51,  ready  October  6Lli. 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  is  engaged  on  a  series  of  papers,  the  STREETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Illustrated  by  W.  McConnell. 

A  collection  of  Sea  Stories,  by  the  Author  of  TALES  OF  THE  COAST-GUARD,  a  Weekly 
Review  of  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  and  a  series  of  Social  ESSAYS  ON  POPULAR  TOPICS, 
will  also  appear  at  regular  intervals. 

In  a  word,  the  proprietors  are  resolved  to  spare  no  outlay,  sliun  no  labour,  iu  rendering 
the  Welcome  Guest  nut  only  the  cheapest  but  the  best  periodical  of  the  age. 


LONDON:  HOULSTON  AND  WRIGHT,  65,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


13,  Great  Marlbobough-street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

TRAVELS  in  the  regions  of  the  amoor, 

j-  and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA; 
with  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis,  and  tlie  Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz, 
Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and  Gdlyaks.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
“  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedicated  by  permission  to  llor  Majesty.  With  Eighty  - 
three  Illustrations  and  Map,  by  Arrowsmith,  U2  2s.  elegantly  bound. 

‘‘A  noble  work.  The  entire  volume  is  admirable  for  its  spirit,  and  the  mass  of  fresh 
materials  by  which  this  really  new  world  is  made  accessible  to  us ."—Athenaeum. 

TRAITS  OF  CHARACTER:  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS* 

J-  LITERARY  and  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  A  Contemporary.  2  Vols.,  21s. 

Contents:— Lord  Melbourne— L.  E.  Landon— The  Earl  of  Carnarvon— The  Duke 
of  Wellington  — Edward  Irving— Mrs.  Shelley  — Thomas  Campbell  — Robert 
Liston  — William  Lawrence— Thomas  Moore— Dr.  Kitchener  — Edmund  Kean— 
Mii.  Justice  Crowder— The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bellew— The  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson— Lord 
Macaulay— Lady  Blessington— The  Rev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon— Sheridan  Knowles— 
Tyrone  Power— Viscount  Dillon— Thomas  Pringle— The  IIon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  MEER  ALI 

-Cl  MOOR  AD,  with  WILD  SPORTS  in  the  VALLEY  of  the  INDUS.  By  Capt.  Langley, 
late  Madras  Cavalry.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

“A  valuable  work,  containing  much  useful  information.”— Literary  Gazette. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE.  By  Sam  Slick.  Forming  Vol.  XII. 

-1-  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY.  5s.  bound. 

“The  present  work  of  Judge  Haliburton  is  quite  equal  to  his  first.  Every  page  is  alive 
with  fresh  sketches  of  character,  droll,  racy  sayings,  and  capitally  told  anecdotes.”— 
Chronicle. 

THE  NEW  HOVELS,  NOW  READY. 

(~<ARSTONE  RECTORY.  By  Geoege  Graham.  Three  Vols. 

“  A  very  good  specimen  of  the  better  class  of  novel  in  vogue  at  the  present  day. 
The  tale  is  very  natural  and  agreeable,  with  a  healthy  moral  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  It  deserves  to  attract  agood  deal  of  attention,”— Chronicle. 

■jVTIGHT  AND  DAY.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile.  Three  Vols. 

-L”  “A  capital  novel.  The  style  of  the  book  is  full  of  animation,  and  we  do  not  know 
when  we  have  read  a  more  amusing  novel  ."—John  Bull. 

T'HE  ROAD  TO  HONOUR,  Three  Vols. 

JL  “A  very  interesting  and  eloquently  written  story.  It  will  doubtless  obtain  a  success 
which  it  certainly  deserves,  from  the  lofty  tone  of  its  principles,  and  its  brilliant 
descriptions.”— Sun. 

HIGH  CHURCH.  Two  Vols. 

J-JL  (i  <  Church’  is  an  excellent  novel— excellent  alike  in  design  and  execution.  We 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  good  influence  of  this  work  will  not  cease  when  the  book  is 
closed.  The  novel  is  one  that  wo  cordially  recommend.”— Athenaum. 

DOND  AND  FREE. 

“A  clever  and  interesting  novel. 


MONEY.  By  Colin  Kennaquhom,  Esq. 

(Just  ready.) 


By  the  Author  of  “Caste,”  Ac. 

It  has  great  power.”— Literary  Gazette. 

Three  Vols. 


BOHN’S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBEAKY. 

(T  'HEVREIJL  ON  COLOUR,  containing  the  Principles  of 

Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their  application  to  the  Arts.  Trans’ 
from  tho  French  by  Charles  Martel.  Third  and  only  Complete  Edition,  with  a 
Introduction  by  the  Translator,  and  several  Plates.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Ds. 

- or,  with  an  additional  Series  of  Sixteen  Plates  in  Colours,  7s.  6d. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York -street.  Covent-garden,  London. 


an  slat  ed 
New 


BOHN’S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

INDEX  VERBORUM  TO  BOHN’S  DICTIONARY  OF 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  QUOTATIONS,  with  tho  Quantities  and  Accents  marked 
(50  closely  printed  Pages),  limp  cloth,  Is. 

- or,  bound  with  the  Dictionary,  together  022  pages,  cloth,  0s. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  SHARPE’S  EGYPT. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Demy  8vo,  price  24s.  cloth,  with  upwards  of  350  Illustrations, 
and  Two  Coloui  ed  Maps, 

THE  HISTORY  OR  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a. d.  040.  By  Samuf.l  Shabpe. 

“  As  far  as  wc  know,  Mr.  Sharpe’s  is  the  only  English  book  in  which  the  student  can  find 

a  complete  consecutive  history  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars . The  book 

lias  become  handsome  as  well  as  useful,  being  enriched  with  many  illustrations  represent¬ 
ing  buildings,  hieroglyphics,  and  other  Egyptian  remains . Like  King  Ptolemy 

himself,  he  has  set  before  him  a  definite  and  moderate  object,  and  has  carried  it  out  in  a 
discreet  and  rational  manner.”— Saturday  Review,  September  15th,  i860. 

London ;  Edward  MoiOJf  and  Co.,  44.  Dover-street. 
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NEW  WORKS  NEXT  WEEK. 


REV.  T)R.  CUMMING’S  NEW  WORK.  “  REDEMPTION 

DBAWETII  NIGH;  or,  the  Great  Preparation.”  By  tho  Rev. Dr.  Gumming.  7s. Gel. 

NEW  EDITION  of  DR.  CUMMING’S  “GREAT  TRIBU- 

LATION  COMING  ON  THE  EAltTH."  7s.  Otl. 

ill. 

QUITS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Tho  Initials.”  Bentley’s  Standard 

Novels,  Vol*.  VII.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  SAUCY  ARETHUSA.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ben  Brace,” 

“  Life  of  a  Sailor.”  2s. 

STAUNTON’S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 

GLADYS.  THE  REAPER.  By  the  Author  of  “Simplicity 

and  Fascination.”  Three  Vols. 

.  .  .  standing  liko  Ruth  amid  the  alien  corn.” 

VII. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  LORD  DUNDONALD’S 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  8vo,  14s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

50,  Conduit-street,  Hanoveh-squake. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.’S 

HEW  WORKS  FOR  SEA-SIDE  READING. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  WOLEF.  New  Edition,  revised. 
LADY  AUBREY;  or,  What  shall  I  do?  A  Novel. 

HELEN :  a  Romance  of  Real  Life. 

MY  WIFE'S  PIN  MONEY.  By  a  Grand-Niece  of  the 

great  Lord  Nelson. 

THE  EMIGRANT’S  DAUGHTER.  Dedicated  by  permis- 

sion  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

HEW  EDITIONS. 

Seoond  Edition,  Post  8vo,  Os. 

WALTER  WHITE’S  ALL  ROUND  THE  WREKIN. 

Second  Edition,  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

WALTER  WHITE’S  NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  THE 

BOEDER. 

Third  Edition,  Post  8vo,  Os. 

Wr ALTER  WHITE’S  A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE. 


SEA-SIDE  AND  COUNTRY  READING. 

—  - 

THE  SEMI-ATTACHED  COUPLE.  Ey  the  Author  of 

“  Tho  Semi-Detached  House.”  Edited  by  Lady  Thebesa  Lewis.  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

“Tho  only  tale  that  has  been  written  in  Miss  Austen’s  style  of  which  Miss 
Austen  need  not  hare  been  ashamed." — Saturday  Review. 


SALAD  FOR  THE  SOCIAL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Salad  for  the  Solitary.”  Small  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 


QUITS.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Initials.”  Forming 

the  Now  Volume  of  “  Bentley’s  Standard  Novels.”  Cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

ENGLISH  WORTHIES,  including  Horarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Gainsborough,  and  Turner.  By  John  Times,  l’.S.A.  Crown 
8vo.  With  Fine  Portraits  of  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence. 


BUOKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL 


HISTORY. 

First  Series .  6s. 

Second  Series .  6s. 


THE  SEASON  TICKET.  One  Vol.,  10s.  6d. 

“Sparkling,  vivacious,  and  never  flagging, the  dialogues  and  descriptions  flow 
on.  llumour  underlies  nearly  every  page.” — Horning  Chronicle. 


STORIES  FROM  THE  SANDHILLS  OF  JUTLAND. 

By  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Author  of  the  “  Improvisatore.”  Pust  8vo,  7s.  €d. 

“  It  is  not  alone  the  world  of  pinafores  and  smock-frocks  that  will  receive 
pleasure  from  this  work.  Andersen’s  Tales  are  welcome  to  every  household  and 
to  every  age.  They  stand  unrivalled  for  delicate  humour  and  gentle  wisdom.” — 
Saturday  Review. 


TROLLOPE’S  THE  THREE  CLERKS.  3s.  6d.;  cloth 

gilt,  4s. 


THE  BYE  LANES  AND  DOWNS  OF  ENGLAND. 

13y  Sylvanus.  One  Vol.,  2s.  6d.  Third  Re-issue. 

“As  we  accompany  the  author  in  his  ride  across  country  and  gossip  with  him 
of  old  rural  friends,  we  feel  the  healthy  breeze  of  the  uplands  fan  our  checks  and  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  thrill  our  veins  .“—Daily  Telegraph. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  STANDARD  EDITION  OF 
POPULAR  AUTHORS. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  58. 

ALBERT  SMITH’S  WILD  OATS  AND  DEAD  LEAVES. 

Third  Edition,  5s. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  THE  BERTRAMS. 

Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  DOCTOR  THORNE. 

Third  Edition,  5s. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  THE  KELLYS  AND  THE 

O’KELLYS. 

Price  5s 

W.  H.  WILLS’  OLD  LEAVES  GATHERED  FROM 

“  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS.” 

Second  Edition,  5s. 

ROBERT  HOUDIN’S  MEMOIRS.  Written  by  Himself. 

Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

MR.  GASKELL’S  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Second  Edition,  Os. 

G.  A.  SALA’S  GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT,  with  some 

London  Soenes  they  Shine  upon. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 


DR.  DORAN’S  LIVES  OF  THE  PRINCES  OF 

WALES.  8vo,  12s.  6d.,  with  Portrait. 

“Dr.  Doran  is  just  the  writer  to  elicit  all  that  is  pleasant  and  curious  in  the 
archives  of  the  princely  epochs,  lie  has  been  to  the  right  sources,  and  traced  our 
kings  faithfully  to  their  cradles.  We  invite  the  reader  to  take  this  very  agreeable 
book  in  hand.” — Athenceum , 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SEAMAN.  By 

Teojias,  Eabl  op  Ddneonald.  8vo,  Vol.  I.,  14s. 


STORIES  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  MARY  POWELL.” 


THE  LADIES  OF  EEVER  HOLLOW  ...  2s.  6d. 

VILLAGE  BELLES .  2s.  6d. 

TOWN  AND  FOREST  .  7s.  6(1. 


TOWN  AND  FOREST.  By  the  Author  of  “Mary 

Powell.” 

“The  author  of  ‘Mary  Powell’  has  come  out  in  a  newline  of  authorship  in 
‘Town  and  Forest.’  It  is  based  in  great  measure  on  reports  of  the  London  City 
Mission— and  the  moral  of  the  book  that  all  ‘  sectarian’  differences  ought  to  bo 
overlooked  in  comparison  witli  the  great  object  of  supporting  a  City  missionary  in 
his  arduous  task.” — Guardian. 


HAYES’  ARCTIC  BOAT  VOYAGE. 

“  There  is  something  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe  character  about  this  narrative 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  charm.” — Guardian. 


Just  published,  price  Is. ;  in  cloth.  Is.  Gd. 

POPULAR  MANUAL  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

With  Illustrations.  By  Frederick  Bridges. 

London:  George  Philip  and  Son,  S2,  Fleet-street. 

Liverpool :  Caxton  Buildings,  South  John -street;  and  51,  South  Castle-street. 


This  day,  Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  3s.  Od. 

THE  PRAIRIE  AND  OVERLAND  TRAVELLER:  a 

Book  for  Emigrants.  Traders.  Travellers,  Hunters,  arid  Soldiers  traversing  Great 
Plains  and  Prairies!  By  Captain  It.  B.  Marcey.  Illustrated. 

“  This  is  a  real,  carefully  executed  collection  of  information  and  experiences,  the  which 
every  one  who  takes  up  will  hardly  lay  down  until  he  lias  read  from  A  to  Z.  .  .  .  It  is  not 

only  valuable  to  tho  special  traveller,  but  fascinating  to  tho  general  reader . The 

author  is  as  full  of  matter  as  any  old  sailor  who  has  sailed  four  times  round  the  world.”— 
Athenaeum. 

Sampson  Low.  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 


This  day,  price  Is.,  Fcap.  cloth, 

T-TOW  TO  MAKE  MINIATURE  PUMPS  AND  A  FIRE 

J--1-  ENGINE  :  a  Book  for  Boys.  With  Seven  Diagrams. 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 


This  day,  at  all  Libraries,  in  One  Vol.  l>ost  8vo,  cloth,  price  8s.  Gd. 

A  JOURNEY  INTO  THE  BACK  COUNTRY ;  including 

-Ul~  an  E.\  i-l oration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Frederick  Law  Olmstead, 
Author  of  “  The  Slave  .*  tates,”  &c. 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Oo„  47,  Ludgate-hill. 


BENTLEY’S  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

I.  RITA :  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY .  2s.  6d. 

II.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  THREE  CLERKS  .  3s.  6d. 

III.  THE  SEMI-DETACHED  HOUSE.  Edited  by  Lady 

Theiiesa  Lewis  .  2s.  6d. 

IV.  THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW.  By  tho  Author  of 

“  Mary  Powell” .  2s.  6d. 

V.  THE  VILLAGE  BELLES.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell”  2s.  6d. 

VI.  EASTON  and  its  INHABITANTS.  By  the  Hon.  Lena  Eden  2s.  6d. 

VII.  QUITS.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Initials"  .  3s.  6d. 


THE  GORDIAN  KNOT.  By  Shirley  Brooks, 

8vo,  13s. 

“  Full  of  broad  humour  and  hearty  spirit  of  caricature,  which  recall  the  days 
when  wo  laughed  over  ‘  Pickwick.’  ” — Athenaum. 
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EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS 

MAT  BE  HAD  IN 

EVERY  POSSIBLE  VARIETY, 

WITH 

GERMAN  PEDAL  REEDS  (TWO  OCTAVES  AND  A  THIRD), 

WITH  AND  WITHOUT  PERCUSSION  ACTION, 

AND 

WITH  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ROWS  OF  KEYS, 

AT  PRICES  FROM 

TEN  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  GUINEAS. 

ALSO  WITH  A  SELF-ACTING  WIND  APPARATUS. 


THE  HARMONIUM  AT  10  GUINEAS 

Possesses  the  same  superior  tone  and  touch  that  characterize  all  Evans’s  English  Harmoniums,  and  is  admirably  suited  for 
Chapel  or  School-room.  It  is  in  a  handsome  solid  French-polished  Oak  Case. 


THE  HARMONIUM  AT  05  GUINEAS 

(WITH  DOUBLE  ROW  OP  KEYS) 

Is  the  most  perfect  Instrument  ever  manufactured.  The  demand  for  this  Harmonium  being  so  great,  orders  should  be  always 

sent  in  good  time,  to  prevent  disappointment. 

Full  particulars  of  Evans’s  English  Harmoniums  may  be  had  of 

B00SEY  AND  SONS,  28,  HOLLES  STREET,  LONDON. 


BOGSEY’S  MUSICAL  CABINET, 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF 

SHILLING  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

TWENTY  SONGS  BY  MENDELSSOHN 

With  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PIANOFORTE  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  Price  One  Shilling. 

TWELVE  SONGS  BY  BALFE 

With  PIANOFORTE  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  The  Poetry  by  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Kingsley,  Oxenfoed,  Moeeis,  &c.  Price  One  Shilling. 

FOURTEEN  SONGS  BY  VERDI 

With  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PIANOFORTE  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  Price  One  Shilling. 

TWENTY  SONGS  OF  THE  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS 

With  CHORUSES  and  PIANOFORTE  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  Price  One  Shilling. 

FIFTY  FAVOURITE  WALTZES 

For  PIANOFORTE  (complete).  By  Laurent,  Tinney,  Gung’l,  Lamotte,  Mellon,  &e.  Price  One  Shilling. 

TWELVE  SETS  OF  QUADRILLES 

For  PIANOFORTE  (complete).  By  D’Albeet,  Laurent,  Tinney,  Lamotte,  Nordmann,  &c.  Price  One  Shilling. 

FIFTY  POPULA R  P OLKAS  AND  G  ALOPS 

For  PIANOFORTE,  with  all  the  TRIOS  and  SECOND  PARTS  (complete).  Price  One  Shilling. 

TWENTY-FIVE  OPERATIC  GEMS  BY  VERDI 

Arranged  for  PIANOFORTE.  By  Nordmann.  Price  One  Shilling. 

BOOSE?  AND  SONS,  HOLLES  STREET. 

London;  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwaeds,  at  their  Office,  4,  Chandos-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
Utid  Johes,  of  9,  Hemingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  89,  Southampton-etreet,  Strand,  in  the  same  County,— September  22, 1680. 
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MODERN  CRUSADES. 

THE  crusading  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  flared  up 
again  once  more,  before  finally  sinking  down  in  the 
socket.  A  pale  spectre  of  medieval  chivalry  stands  once 
more  in  arms  on  the  graves  of  Boemond  and  Tancred.  W e 
have  had  three  crusades  lately — the  Irish  crusade  for  the 
Pope,  the  Spanish  crusade  against  the  Moors,  the  French  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  Druses.  But  these  enterprises  severally 
contain  very  different  proportions  of  the  genuine  crusading 
element.  The  Irish  crusade,  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  as 
it  now  is,  was  b}1,  far  the  most  truly  religious  of  the  three, 
and  therefore,  in  reality,  the  one  most  entitled  to  respect. 
No  one  can  be  for  a  week  among  the  Irish  people — no  one 
can  study  the  monuments  of  their  ecclesiastical  history,  or 
behold  the  magnificence  in  which  a  poverty-stricken  people 
has  maintained  the  Church  of  its  choice — without  concluding 
that,  whatever  the  defects  of  the  Irish  character  may  be,  it  is 
capable  of  the  most  sincere  self-devotion  in  a  religious  cause. 
The  Pope  has  long  been  not  only  the  head  of  the  Irish  re¬ 
ligion,  but  the  object  of  a  political  allegiance  which  an  op¬ 
pressive  and  intolerant  Government  had  done  nothing  to  win 
and  everything  to  lose.  Distance  has  hitherto  lent  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  Irishman’s  view  of  the  Papacy.  The 
existence  of  ardent  reverence  for  the  Court  of  Rome 
in  the  extremities  of  that  vast  ecclesiastical  frame, 
while  contempt  and  disaffection  gathered  round  the  heart, 
is  a  phenomenon  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  wretched  spectacle  of  the  declin¬ 
ing  monarchy  of  Leo  and  Hildebrand — with  its  Mutnbo- 
jumbo  ceremonial,  the  dastardly  and  degrading  tyranny  of  its 
political  government,  and  its  abject  dependence  onthetemporal 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  despotisms — was  transmuted, 
before  it  reached  the  Irish  mind,  into  a  glorious  image  of 
divine  beauty  and  paternal  beneficence,  and  the  Irish  sword 
started  in  genuine  loyalty  from  the  scabbard  at  the  look 
that  threatened  the  Vicar  of  Christ  with  insult.  We  do 
not,  like  most  of  our  contemporaries,  feel  that  the  Irish 
crusade  has  altogether  disgraced  us,  or  that  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  union  with  the  race  which  sent 
it  forth,  and  whose  blood  is  so  rapidly  mingling  with  the 
Saxon  blood  in  our  veins.  Misguided  self-devotion  stands 
at  least  many  degrees  above  hypocritical  selfishness.  The 
Irish  legion  may  have  failed  as  soldiers.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
their  own  story  touching  that  part  of  the  matter,  and  we 
would  only  counsel  them  (we  fear  vainly)  to  tell  the  plain 
truth,  and  not  to  vamp  up  an  incredible  narrative  of 
their  being  surrounded  by  innumerable  multitudes  of 
enemies,  and  performing  prodigies  of  superhuman  valour 
before  they  laid  down  their  arms.  It  is  not  ouly  charitable, 
but  reasonable,  to  believe  that  the  courage  of  the  crusaders 
was  damped  and  their  prowess  diminished  when  they  saw 
the  thing  for  which  they  had  come  to  fight.  The  knight- 
errantry  of  Don  Quixote  himself  would  scarcely  have  sur- 
ivea  a  sight  of  his  Dulcinea  as  she  appeared  to  the  disen¬ 
chanted  eyes  of  his  squire.  Hardship  and  privation,'  at  all 
/ents,  the  Irish  can  always  bear,  and  the  number  of  them 
lat  shrank  back  at  the  very  outset  is  to  us  a  strong  proof 
lat  the  moral  disappointment  had  chilled  their  hearts  more 
.  aan  bad  rations  and  the  discipline  of  a  French  martinet. 
Those  of  the  legion  who  have  fallen  have  fallen  in  that 
c.  use  which  seemed  to  them  the  best  on  earth,  and  heroism 
can  do  no  more.  Let  the  priests  who  sent  them  on  this  un¬ 
happy  enterprise  pray,  as  they  are  bound,  for  their  souls — we 
will  not  refuse  to  add  our  requiescant. 

The  Spanish  crusade  against  the  Moors  was  a  far  less 
sincere,  and  therefore  far  less  respectable,  affair.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  large  amount  of  fanaticism  of  a  very 
malignant  and  degraded  kind  still  remains  among  the  people 
of  Torquemada.  It  even  sits  on  the  throne  of  Philip  1 1.  All 


worship  but  the  popular  idolatry  is  still  prohibited  in  Spain  ; 
and  priests  are  allowed  to  gratify  their  religious  appetites  by 
insults  to  the  bodies  of  the  heretic  dead.  But  this  fanaticism 
is  confined  to  the  vulgar,  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  guilty  and 
priest-ridden  conscience  of  the  Queen.  The  leading  men  are 
at  heart  freethinkers,  who,  if  they  affect  fanaticism,  affect  it 
for  their  personal  purposes,  and,  in  their  gambling  struggles 
with  each  other  for  power  and  pell)  cog  their  dice  with 
the  popular  religion.  The  exact  origin  of  the  Moorish 
expedition  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty.  A  flash 
of  imperfect  and  somewhat  bewildering  light  was  thrown 
on  the  transaction  by  the  attempt  which  cost  Ortega 
his  life,  and  the  Count  de  Montemolin  his  honour ; 
and  that  flash  dimly  revealed  in  the  background  of  the  in¬ 
trigue  the  frank  features  of  the  “  gloomy  sporting  man.”  We 
remain  in  ignorance  whether  the  expedition  was  put  into 
O'Donnell’s  head  by  a  deeper  schemer  than  himself,  or 
whether  it  was  a  device  of  his  own  destined  either  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  an  accession  of  military  fame,  or  to  divert  a 
bigoted  mistress  and  her  drivelling  husband  from  fatuous 
visions  of  a  crusade  in  a  different  direction.  The  successors 
and  imitators  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.  commenced 
their  expedition  with  all  the  traditional  paraphernalia  of  a 
religious  war  ;  but  they  were  content  to  take,  as  the  reward 
of  their  devout  efforts,  not  the  overthrow  of  mosques  or  the 
conversion  of  thousands  of  Mohammedans,  but  the  payment 
of  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  which  the  Moors  have  just 
shamed  the  repudiating  financiers  of  Spain  by  delivering 
punctually  at  Gibraltar.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
nothing  worthy  of  admiration  and  sympathy  had  mingled 
with  this  “  Eglinton  tournament”  edition  of  the  old  chivalric 
enterprises  of  the  Spanish  nation.  But  the  best  part  of  the 
affair  was  the  evidence  it  gave  of  the  restorative  influence  of 
Constitutional  Government,  even  under  the  greatest  disad¬ 
vantages,  on  national  vigour,  and  of  the  return  to  life,  after 
long-suspended  animation,  of  a  Power  capable  of  building  up 
again  the  prostrate  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees. 

No  such  mixed  character  attaches  to  the  French  crusade 
in  the  East.  This  may  be  confidently  pronounced  as  pure  an 
act  of  hypocritical  ambition  as  ever  was  recorded  by  history. 
The  Pope  and  his  party,  of  course,  gladly  welcome  it  and 
hound  it  on,  as  tending — hypocritical  though  it  be — to  bring 
the  “  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church”  back  to  his  deserted  mother, 
and  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  from 
which  it  does  not  immediately  proceed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  rapidly  becoming,  not  a  religion,  but  a  mythological 
sanction  of  French  conquest.  The  solemn  denial  of  the 
Emperor,  in  the  letter  to  “  My  dear  Persigny,”  was  the  only 
confirmation  wanting  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  which 
convinced  us  that  French  ambition  had  long  aspired  to 
renew  the  conquests  of  I  poleon  in  the  East,  and  that 
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but  in  political  connexion  with  a  set  of  intriguing  monks 
who  act,  whether  with  credentials  or  without,  as  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  France.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that 
this  connexion  would  tend  at  once  to  inflame  the  aggressive 
insolence  of  one  set  of  barbarians  and  to  excite  the  natural 
jealousy  of  the  other.  The  protection  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  held  out,  for  French  purposes,  to  eveiy  ragamuffin 
in  the  Turkish  dominions  who  chooses  to  call  himself  a 
Homan  Catholic.  To  undertake  the  defence  of  such 
Christians  in  virtue  of  their  name,  and  without  reference  to 
the  merits  of  the  quarrel,  is,  at  all  events,  the  duty  of  France 
alone.  The  Envoy  of  England  will  ill  discharge  his  duty, 
either  religious  or  political,  if  he  allows  a  consideration  for 
merely  nominal  Christianity,  exhibiting  itself  ina“  blood-feud,” 
to  swallow  up  the  consideration  due  to  justice. 


ITALY. 

THE  language  of  Garibaldi’s  proclamations  has  alarmed 
all  the  friends  of  Italian  liberty,  but  he  has  not  yet  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  any  act  which  is  inconsistent  with  his 
former  professions.  One  of  the  ablest  of  his  officers,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  a  trustworthy  reporter  of  his  exploits,  has 
lately  published  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  the  perfect 
understanding  which,  according  to  his  theory,  still  unites 
Garibaldi  with  Cavour.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  affec¬ 
tation  of  mutual  hostility  by  designing  confederates,  and  at 
this  moment  the  official  protests  of  France  against  the  policy 
of  Sardinia  are  universally  regarded  as  conventional  fictions. 
It  is  less  easy  to  believe  that  a  straightforward  soldier  em¬ 
ploys  language  for  the  express  purpose  of  concealing  his 
thoughts,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
Garibaldi’s  resentment  of  the  policy  which  alienated  his 
birth-place  to  France  ;  yet  he  may  nevertheless  be  carrying 
out  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Minister  whom  he  publicly 
denounces  as  his  enemy.  It  has  been  forcibly  argued  that  the 
annexation  of  Naples  has  advanced  more  quickly  than  the 
similar  process  which  was  last  year  effected  in  Tuscany. 
While  the  Dictator  still  postpones  the  definitive  transfer  of 
his  power,  he  has  given  the  fleet  and  the  forts  of  Naples  into 
the  custody  of  Sardinia.  For  himself  he  reserves  only  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  common  enemy ; 
and  although  he  has  claimed  too  absolute  a  control  over  the 
policy  which  is  to  be  adopted,  he  necessarily  confines  his 
immediate  efforts  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Neapolitan 
Royalty.  Venetia,  in  default  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Sardinia  against  Austria,  is  out  of  Garibaldi’s  reach  ;  and 
even  his  threatened  march  upon  Rome  is  cut  off  by  the 
victorious  Piedmontese  army.  If  Capua  and  Gaeta  are 
reduced,  no  enemy  will  remain  in  the  field,  and  all 
Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  portions  occupied  by 
France  and  Austria,  will  nominally  recognise  the  sovereignty 
of  Victor  Emmanuel.  When  Garibaldi  finds  that  he 
must  either  convert  his  Dictatorship  into  usurpation,  or 
fulfil  his  pledges  by  annexing  his  conquests  to  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  the  choice  which  loyalty  and  patriotism  must 
dictate  will  undoubtedly  be  practically  adopted.  In  all 
political  transactions  of  importance,  personal  differences  are 
subordinated  to  a  sense  of  common  interest,  or  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  superior  capacity.  The  policy  of  a  party,  or  of  an 
Administration,  is  directed  by  chiefs  who  are  often  regarded 
with  jealousy,  or  even  with  aversion,  by  allies  and  by  col¬ 
leagues  ;  and  malcontent  followers  frequently  denounce  the 
faults  of  their  leader  with  a  vehemence  proportioned  to  their 
own  consciously  submissive  co-operation.  Bold  and  zealous 
partisans  despise  the  time-serving  caution  which  neverthe¬ 
less  employs  and  restrains  their  irregular  energies.  Every 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  every  general,  and  every  party  leader 
in  France  reviled  Mazarin  in  unqualified  terms,  while  all 
were  in  turn  assisting  him  to  establish  his  absolute  supre¬ 
macy.  Garibaldi  dislikes  the  character  of  the  Sardinian 
Minister-,  and  he  resents  his  alienation  of  Nice  to  France. 
If  he  concealed  his  repugnance,  he  would  probably  think 
himself  a  hypocrite ;  but  if  lie  allowed  it  to  outweigh  the 
interests  of  his  country,  he  might  more  justly  be  regarded 
as  a  traitor.  Bertani  and  Orispi,  and  the  evil  genius  of  Italy 
— Mazzini  himself — have  worked  with  success  on  the  super¬ 
ficial  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  simple-minded  Dictator. 
When  he  is  once  more  in  the  field,  he  will  judge  for  himself 
of  the  expediency  of  a  simultaneous  rupture  with  Austria, 
with  France,  and  with  Sardinia. 

The  absurdity  of  Garibaldi’s  recent  proceedings  renders 
the  prospect  of  a  return  to  prudence,  in  a  certain  sense,  more 
encouraging.  A  healthy  intellect  in  its  calmer  moments 


cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  folly  of  attacking  the  French 
garrison  in  Rome,  and  the  presumption  of  dictating  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  the  dismissal  of  his  Ministers.  The 
liberation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  assuredly  confers  no  right 
to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  Royalty  in  Northern  Italy; 
nor  is  wanton  provocation  of  a  superior  adversary  consistent 
with  genuine  patriotism.  In  his  private  character,  Garibaldi 
is  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  exercising  the  Christian  virtue 
of  forgiveness  towai'ds  a  politician  who  may  rhetorically  be 
charged  with  the  sale  of  an  Italian  province.  A  refusal  on 
similar  grounds  to  act  in  concert  with  a  statesman  whom  he 
must  either  serve  or  thwart,  would  be  as  deeply  culpable  in  act 
as  it  is  excusable  when  confined  to  words.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  imprudent  language  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  eccentricities  of  Garibaldi  have  been  turned  by  his 
more  politic  rival  and  opponent  to  the  profit  of  the  national 
cause.  His  rapid  advance  upon  Naples  and  his  menaces 
against  Rome  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Roman  States,  and  for  the  dispersion  of  Lamokiciere’s  army. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  might  have  objected  to  the 
seizure  of  the  Pope’s  dominions,  if  he  had  not  preferred  a 
Sardinian  invasion  to  a  conquest  accomplished  by  Garibaldi. 
Even  Austria  may  have  seen  with  complacency  the  inter¬ 
position  of  a  regular  army  between  Naples  and  Venetia,  The 
advance  of  the  Sardinian  troops  has  been  effected  with,  so 
much  judgment  and  vigour  that  Ancona  alone,  in  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  beyond  the  range  of  the  French  guns,  acknowledges 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  It  seems  impossible  that 
Lamoriciiere  can  maintain  himself  against  attacks  which 
will  be  conducted  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  and,  even  if  the 
siege  is  prolonged,  General  Fanti’s  columns  will  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  provinces  down  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 
If,  after  disposing  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  Garibaldi  pro¬ 
poses  to  march  upon  Rome,  he  will  find  an  army  in  the  way 
which  he  can  neither  claim  to  command  nor  treat  as  an 
enemy.  The  battle  of  Castel-Fidardo,  by  renewing  the  mili¬ 
tary  reputation  of  Piedmont,  will  seasonably  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  King.  If  it  should  unhappily  become  neces* 
sary  to  choose  between  a  regular  Government  and  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  instinct  of  all  freemen  will  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  more  indispensable  to  the  Italian 
cause  than  Garibaldi  himself.  The  most  brilliant  and  the 
most  upright  of  adventurers  can  still  offer  to  his  country 
none  of  the  guarantees  which  are  furnished  by  a  regularly 
constituted  State  and  a  hei-editary  dynasty.  Victor  Emma¬ 
nuel,  though  one  of  the  most  daring  of  princely  politicians, 
would  never  venture,  without  the  consent  of  his  con¬ 
stitutional  advisers,  to  engage  his  subjects  in  a  struggle 
with  France.  Count  Cavour,  while  he  has  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  the  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  to  Terracina,  has 
abstained  from  any  unnecessary  bluster  about  proclama¬ 
tions  from  the  Quirinal.  The  aggrandizement  of  Piedmont 
has  been  effected  without  adhesion  to  any  faction,  and  with¬ 
out  a  gratuitous  challenge  to  any  avoidable  enemy.  Gari¬ 
baldi  is,  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  his  position,  already 
entangled  in  the  intrigues  of  zealots  who  prefer  the  name  of 
a  Republic  to  the  union  and  independence  of  Italy. 

The  news  from  Rome  itself  is  scanty,  but  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  the  spiritual  artillery  is  not  allowed  to  remain 
idle.  The  King  of  Sardinia  has  already  been  specially 
cursed,  and  Garibaldi  is  included,  by  definition  if  not  by 
name,  in  many  formidable  anathemas.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  excommunication  can  be  improved  upon,  but 
the  Papal  traditions  are  fertile  in  forms  of  commination,  and 
the  utterance  of  pious  wrath  against  the  enemy  of  the 
Church  must  be  almost  the  only  remaining  consolation 
of  the  afflicted  Pope.  There  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  present  indignation  is  directed  not  so  much 
against  the  actual  invader  of  his  dominions  as  against 
the  temdescending  protector  of  his  capital.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  having  long  been  past  praying  for,  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  worth  praying  against ;  but  the  Eldest  Son 
of  the  Church,  the  idol  of  prostrate  French  bishops,  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Marches  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  mercenaries.  The  extreme 
partisans  of  Papal  authority  regard  the  position  of  Pius  IX. 
as  an  undignified  compromise,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  his  courtiers  may  have  recommended  him  to  seek 
the  more  congenial  protection  of  Spain  or  of  Austria.  It  is 
possible  that  his  flight  might  in  a  certain  degree  mortify 
French  vanity,  but  it  would  greatly  simplify  both  French 
and  Italian  policy.  It  is  announced  that  the  French  gar¬ 
rison  would  retire  with  the  Pope — as  the  police  force,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  parallel  secession,  lately  ceased  to  frequent  St. 
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George’s-in-the- East.  In  the  absence  of  foreign  opposition, 
Garibaldi  might  work  his  will  on  the  Quirinal ;  and  Sardinia, 
in  full  possession  of  the  temporalities,  would  be  able  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Pope  for  the  resumption  of  his  spiritual  sove¬ 
reignty  in  his  ancient  residence.  In  the  heroic  times,  the 
Gods  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  and  withdrawing  delusive 
influences,  in  the  form  of  dreams  or  of  celestial  emissaries  in 
various  disguises.  If  St.  Januaries,  who  lias  just  worked 
his  miracle  to  Garibaldi’s  order,  would  restore  that  hero’s 
senses,  while  some  equally  accommodating  demigod  persuaded 
the  Pope,  “by  a  deceitful  dream,”  to  run  away  from  the 
Vatican,  the  completion  of  the  Italian  epic  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  and  simplified. 


POLICY  AND  PROSELYTISM. 

IF  the  subject  lent  itself  easily  to  laughter,  we  should  be 
tempted,  on  reading  some  recent  speeches  of  Sir  J ohn 
Lawrence  and  Colonel  Edwardes,  to  smile  at  the  history  of 
the  question  to  which  they  continue  to  address  themselves. 
In  the  year  of  the  mutiny,  it  did  seem  as  if  public  opinion  in 
England  had  been  wrought  into  a  state  which  did  not  admit 
of  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  English 
people  appeared  determined  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  move  faster  in  the  path  of  proselytism.  The  facts,  on 
the  other  hand,  appeared  to  prove  that  we  had  gone  too  fast 
already.  Such  a  collision  of  popular  will  with  the  exigencies  of 
government  seemed  to  involve  inextricable  difficulty,  but  the 
difficulty,  as  generally  occurs  in  such  cases,  has  settled  itself. 
The  full  force  of  the  reproof  administered  to  the  Indian 
officials  for  their  lukewarmness  was  felt  in  India,  and  there 
were  doubtless  not  a  few  servants  of  the  Government  who 
made  up  their  minds  in  future  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
Chi-istianity — the  more  so  as  there  were  some  signs  that  a 
little  timely  persecution  would  be  a  passport  to  promotion. 
Yet  the  warning  given  by  the  mutiny  has  not  been  the  less 
taken  home.  Indian  functionaries  have,  in  fact,  become  not 
less,  but  more,  cautious  since  they  knew  that  a  perfectly  un¬ 
intentional  menace  to  the  timidity  of  superstition  produced 
a  massacre  of  their  race ;  and  opinions  as  to  what 
can  and  what  cannot,  be  done  to  convert  the  natives  are 
formed,  just  as  they  were  formed  before  the  insurrection,  by 
taking  counsel  of  experience,  and  not  by  listening  to  the 
suggestions  of  uninstructed  zeal.  It  is  still  a  principle  of 
Indian  policy  that  missionaries  shall  be  protected  in  their 
beneficent  labour,  because  we  know  that,  though  it  may  be 
too  much  to  say  that  missionaries  do  not  give  umbrage  to 
Hindoo  fanaticism,  the  Empire  is  still  strong  enough  to  con¬ 
front  the  danger  arising  from  open  proselytism  to  Christianity 
conducted  by  voluntary  and  unofficial  teachers.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  progress  has  been  made  to  establishing  Bible-classes 
in  Government  schools,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  native  mind  is  capable  of  drawing  a 
distinction  between  voluntary  and  compulsory  attendance  in 
cases  where  the  Government  offers  facilities  for  instruction  in 
its  own  religion.  The  caution  inculcated  by  our  increased 
knowledge  of  Hindoo  sensitiveness  has  even  reacted  on  the 
religious  world  at  home,  and  a  debate  last  session  in  the 
House  of  Lords  showed  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  declined  to 
follow  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  pressing  for  concessions 
which,  in  the  year  of  the  mutiny,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  the  very  minimum  demanded  by  proper  pride  in  our 
Christianity. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  guarded  circumspection.  At  first  sight, 
it  seems  as  if  he  were  lending  his  great  name  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  measures  which  even  Lord  Shaftesbury  deems 
hazardous.  But  the  peculiarities  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
will  never  be  understood  by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  cast  of  mind  produced  by  long  service  in  India.  We 
have  always  said  that  the  reproach  addressed  to  the  Ministers 
of  the  Indian  Government,  that  they  cared  too  little  for  their 
faith,  was  unjust  to  absurdity.  The  bias  of  an  old  Indian 
servant  is,  for  the  most  part,  precisely  the  other  way.  Long 
isolation  in  the  midst  of  alien  usages,  and  the  long  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  miserable  superstition,  very  generally  have  the 
effect  of  turning  him  into  something  much  more  like  a  true 
zealot  than  is  ever  seen  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  his  pride  of 
faith  often  becomes  the  strongest  passion  of  his  nature. 
The  speculative  creed  of  such  men  frequently  appears 
to  amount  to  a  species  of  Christian  Islamism,  but  then 
their  actions  are  not  determined  by  their  creed.  So  long 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  government  has  made  the 
instincts  of  the  practical  statesman  supersede  all  other 


feelings ;  and  men  whose  theory  would  lead  them  to  ride 
roughshod  over  Indian  prejudices  treat  them  in  practice 
with  the  most  delicate  management.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
preaches  a  doctrine  like  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  ;  but 
send  him  back  to  his  viceroyalty  with  unfettered  powers,  and 
his  changes  will  not  only  be  scrupulously  confined  to  the  one 
innovation  wThich  he  thinks  harmless,  but,  even  should  that 
produce  the  smallest  opposition,  he  would  rccal  it  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation.  Sir  John  Lawrence’s  cl  priori  rea¬ 
soning  is,  therefore,  worth  little ;  but  his  belief  that  one 
more  proselytizing  step  might  be  safely  ventured  upon 
deserves  respectful  attention.  On  this  point  it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  opinion  of  the  immense  majority  of  Indian  statesmen 
is  against  him,  and  that  the  results  of  his  experience  are 
the  less  valuable  because  they  have  been  acquired  in  a  non¬ 
regulation  province.  A  non-regulation  province  is  a  province 
governed  by  a  Patriarch  in  full  armour.  What  is  the  native 
view  of  the  powers  possessed  by  its  ruler  may  be  guessed  by 
the  late  libel  case  in  which  the  Chicle  Gazette  was  concerned. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole  story  of  torture  and  exaction 
was  false ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  certain  that  the 
English  Government  of  Oude  was  compelling  the  payment 
of  a  tax  without  any  law  to  justify  it;  and  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  natives  looked  upon  torture  as  the  natural 
mode  of  levying  the  impost.  The  views  of  a  Proconsul  of  a 
pravince  in  which  the  government  did  everything  and  the 
natives  expected  everything,  even  if  correct  for  the  particular 
locality,  are  not  necessarily  true  for  all  India. 

We  have  said  that  while,  with  the  limitations  above  stated, 
we  attach  considerable  importance  to  Sir  John  Lawrence’s 
opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  a  particular  measure,  we  do  not 
think  that  any  extraordinary  respect  is  due  to  the  reasoning 
by  which  he  recommends  his  impressions.  Indeed,  this 
reasoning  appears  to  us  to  lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion 
from  that  arrived  at  by  its  author.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
maintains  that  the  native  of  India  does  not  fear  open 
attempts  to  convert  him.  What  he  dreads  is  a  treacherous 
attempt  to  filch  away  his  religion — a  conspiracy  to  make  him 
bite  a  greased  cartridge,  or  swallow  a  draught  of  polluted 
water  in  a  hospital.  Give  him  merely  instruction  in  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  is  not  his,  and  even  compel  him  to  listen  to  it 
by  a  little  gentle  force,  and  he  will  never  dream  of  trying  to 
resist  your  will.  Now,  if  Sir  John  means  that  instruction 
in  Christianity  is  not  felt  by  the  Hindoo  to  be  destructive 
of  Hindooism,  the  legitimate  inference  appears  to  be  that  the 
Hindoo  is  so  extraordinary  a  being  that  it  is  vain  to  make  him 
the  subject  of  reasoning.  He  is  like  an  Englishman  who  is 
furious  at  having  his  pocket  picked,  but  does  not  mind  being 
cheated  out  of  his  watch  by  card-sharpers  in  a  railway-carriage, 
or  losing  it  through  being  hustled  in  open  day.  If  this  be 
true,  there  is  an  end  to  conjecturing  what  he  will  do  in 
particular  events.  There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which  Sir 
John  Lawrence  may  be  right,  and  the  Hindoo  be  never¬ 
theless  not  so  very  unlike  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  He 
may  not  be  capable  as  yet  of  comprehending  what  it  is  to 
change  his  religion  through  conviction.  Accustomed  to  a 
religion  of  ceremonial,  he  may  dread  the  loss  of  his  spiritual 
privileges  through  a  breach  of  rules  of  practice,  but  may 
not  understand  what  it  is  to  be  intellectually  convinced  of 
the  falsity  of  his  faith.  But,  if  this  be  his  temper  of  mind, 
what  superiority  has  Sir  J ohn’s  method  of  proselytism  over 
any  other?  So  long  as  instruction  in  the  Bible  is  not  felt 
to  be  inconsistent  with  Hindooism,  what  good  is  done?  The 
moment  it  begins  to  be  recognised  as  inconsistent,  how  is 
the  danger  less  than  if  the  instrument  of  conversion  were  a 
cartridge?  A  time  must  come  when  the  parents  of  the 
children  at  the  public  schools  will  become  aware  that  a 
believer  in  the  Bible  is  not  a  Hindoo,  and  will  know  that  it 
is  the  Christian  Government  which,  by  official  agency,  is 
bringing  over  the  young  to  its  faith.  This  is  the  situation 
which  Sir  John  Lawrence  must  show  to  be  free  from  peril. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  ON  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

ORD  BROUGHAM’S  speech  is  at  the  same  time  the 
epitome  of  Social  Science  and  the  best  apology  for  the 
Association  which  meets  to  talk  on  that  multifarious  subject. 
No  person  would  willingly  show  disrespect  to  the  active  in¬ 
tellect  and  copious  rhetoric  of  eighty-two.  The  sustained 
interest  in  all  human  affairs,  the  versatile  ability,  the  didactic 
eagerness  of  assertion,  display  no  signs  of  the  decadence  or 
feebleness  which  formerly  afflicted  old  age.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  opening  address  was  discursive,  his  juxtaposition  of 
unconnected  topics  arose  unavoidably  from  the  incoherent 
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and  inorganic  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  Encyclopaedias  are  not  easy  reading,  and  Social  Science 
is  a  miscellany  of  promiscuous  information  with  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  articles  left  out.  When  a  branch  of  knowledge,  such  as 
political  economy,  admits  of  classification  or  of  probable  de¬ 
monstration,  it  transcends  the  capacity  of  the  Association ; 
and  when  a  practical  improvement  is  contemplated,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  more  effectually  carried  on  by  the  public 
press  and  in  Parliament.  Even  statistics — which,  if  they 
admit  of  no  organic  arrangement,  may  yet  be  sorted 
into  symmetrical  bundles — are  cared  for  by  special 
votaries,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Brougham,  lately 
held  a  congress  of  their  own.  All  the  departments 
of  intellectual  activity  being  already  appropriated,  it  was  an 
ingenious  thought  to  utilize  the  accumulated  refuse  of  scraps 
and  shavings.  The  founder  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
may  perhaps  have  heard  of  the  projector  who  took  out  a 
patent  for  converting  sawdust  into  deal  boai'ds.  As  phrases 
are  happily  more  plastic  than  tangible  substances,  the  later 
invention  consisted  only  in  dignifying  disquisitions  on  things 
in  general  with  the  title  of  science.  The  conditions  which 
are  required  by  the  principles  of  the  Association  are  negative 
and  easy.  It  is  only  required  that  the  theories  which  it 
discusses  should  not  be  immediately  useful — that  they  should 
not  admit  of  certainty — and,  above  all,  that  they  should  not 
beamusing.  If  any  further  designation  is  desired,  the  curious 
inquirer  may  assume  that  Social  Science  includes  nearly  all 
the  drier  subjects  of  conversation  which  are  incapable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  common  definition.  The  Maine  Liquor  Law,  the 
reformation  of  adult  criminals,  cheap  paper,  competitive 
examination — all  furnish  the  sections  of  the  Association  with 
congenial  employment.  The  necessity  of  adhering  to  the 
test  of  inutility  precludes  the  philosophers  from  considering 
the  political  or  practical  reasons  which  interfere  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  favourite  doctrines,  and  the  temporary  absence  of 
opponents  readily  gives  a  dogma  all  the  external  appearance 
of  certainty  which  might  belong  to  a  demonstration.  All 
the  members  of  the  Association,  or  perhaps  of  the  Council, 
are  invested  by  Lord  Brougham  with  corporate  unity  and 
reciprocal  responsibility  in  their  character  of  “  colleagues.” 
The  propositions  which  are  maintained  by  any  single  philan¬ 
thropist,  thus  carrying  the  authority  of  the  whole  body, 
become  thenceforth  accepted  parts  of  Social  Science.  “Our 
“eminent  colleague,”  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  says, 
that  the  drink-demon  starts  up  in  his  path.  “  Our  excellent 
“  colleague,”  Sir  J ohn  Pakington,  has  brought  forward  one 
or  two  Bills  for  levying  education-rates  :  and  accordingly  it 
is  a  part  of  Social  Science  that  public-houses  should  be  shut 
up,  and  it  is  utterly  unscientific  to  point  out  that  neither 
the  Church  nor  the  sects  can  be  persuaded  to  part  with  their 
control  over  the  education  of  the  poor.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Chadwick  pledged  the  Association  to  the  wonderful 
and  new-fangled  device  of  converting  posts  in  public  offices 
into  prizes  for  schoolboys.  On  most  of  these  questions  opposite 
opinions  are  entertained  by  the  great  majority  of  competent 
judges,  with  the  tacit  concurrence  of  the  community  at  large  ; 
but  opinionsand  arguments  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  controversy 
are  not  Social  Science.  Those  who  hold  that  public  patronage 
may  well  be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  private 
selection  have  not  yet  thought  it  necessary  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  an  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Common 
Sense. 

Lord  Brougham  has,  with  an  admirable  elasticity,  adapted 
his  own  pursuits  and  predilections  to  the  solemn  and  busy 
form  of  idleness  which  had  been  devised  by  a  younger  gene¬ 
ration.  Although  he  was  for  many  years  an  active  poli¬ 
tician,  he  always  interested  himself  in  questions  which  were 
but  remotely  connected  with  party  disputes.  He  was  an 
eminent  opponent  of  the  Slave-trade,  an  early  promoter  of 
education,  a  frequent  preacher  of  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  law  reform.  The  discovery  of  Social  Science  furnishes 
an  opportunity  for  fighting  his  battles  over  again,  and  for 
urging  once  more  on  a  sympathetic  audience  propo¬ 
sitions  which,  in  a  more  practical  assembly,  might  be 
regarded  as  commonplaces.  In  his  address  at  Glasgow 
he  did  his  utmost  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  new 
study,  which  already  included  all  the  subjects  of  almost 
all  his  favourite  speeches.  The  Queen’s  trial,  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  have  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  a  scientific  classification  ;  but  the  questions 
which  formerly  belonged  rather  to  Mr.  Brougham  than  to 
the  Whig  party  are  all  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  There  is  a  shade  of  historic  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  social  legislation  has  a  comparatively  modern  origin. 


Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Chatham  occupied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  duties  which  were  chiefly  incumbent  on  the 
statesmen  of  their  time,  when  the  one  kept  the  House  of 
Hanover  on  the  Throne  and  the  other  crushed  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  France.  The  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  was  re¬ 
commended  on  moral  and  religious  grounds  ;  and,  as  Lord 
Brougham  observes,  it  was  never  the  subject  of  party  dis¬ 
pute.  Unfortunately  for  his  argument,  he  is  forced  to  admit 
that,  although  the  evils  of  slavery  may  be  social,  all  the 
political  differences  and  factions  of  America  turn  exclusively 
on  the  questions  which  it  suggests.  That  slavery  and 
drunkenness  are  evils  may  be  an  undoubted  proposition; 
but  the  remedies  are  not  to  be  provided  by  loud  statements 
or  by  pompous  generalizations. 

Lord  Brougham  would  not  be  himself  if  he  abstained 
from  censuring,  in  liis  character  of  a  social  philoso¬ 
pher,  all  the  real  and  supposed  shortcomings  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  friends  and  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
Conservatism  of  his  views,  he  denounces  the  maintenance  of 
the  paper-duty  because  the  circulation  of  books  in  penny 
numbers  is  not  yet  absolutely  universal.  It  was  perfectly 
consistent  for  the  President  of  the  Social  Association,  in 
defending  the  cause  of  cheap  school-books,  to  put  out  of  sight 
altogether  the  irresistible  financial  reasons  which  dictated  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposal.  Lord  Brougham’s 
disciples  are,  perhaps,  not  so  well  aware  as  himself  that  no 
politician  considers  the  artificial  dearth  of  commodities  as 
desirable  in  itself.  Cheap  paper,  cheap  wine,  and  cheap  beer 
are  in  every  way  to  be  recommended  ;  but,  as  long  as  a 
revenue  must  be  raised  by  taxation,  it  is  idle  to  dwell  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  natural  effects  of  particular  imposts. 

That  large  portion  of  Lord  Brougham’s  address  which  was 
directed  against  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  doubly  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  on  account  of  the  irrelevancy  of  the  subject  and 
as  an  attack  on  political  persons  and  institutions.  Statesmen 
and  party  leaders,  who  at  least  profess  to  do  something, 
naturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  theorists  employed  in  the 
construction  of  doctrinal  formulas.  Every  scientific  Socialist 
is  at  heart  an  admirer  of  despotism,  although  Lord  Brougham 
is  only  influenced  by  his  anxiety  to  teach,  while  the  majority 
of  the  Association,  who  only  come  to  hear  him,  may  fairly 
be  exempted  from  all  imputation  of  definite  prejudices  or  opi¬ 
nions.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last  session,  if  it  passed 
but  few  Acts,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  silencing  for  the  time 
the  empty  Reform  agitation.  The  provision  for  the  national 
defences,  and  even  the  Budget,  notwithstanding  its  question¬ 
able  policy,  would  have  been  quoted  by  sycophants  as  a 
proof  of  the  vigour  of  a  Continental  Emperor.  If  the  stand¬ 
ing  orders  really  require  Reform,  it  is  for  Parliament,  and 
not  for  an  itinerant  club,  to  provide  for  the  more  speedy 
despatch  of  business.  Yet  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  English  Constitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  habits  of  dis¬ 
cussion  which  it  promotes  and  allows  among  all  sections  of 
the  community.  If  speeches  are  to  be  made  on  things  in 
general,  it  is  better  that  volunteers  should  debate  at  their 
leisui’e  in  Glasgow  than  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  encumbered  by  random  declamations  on  Social  Science. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  EXILES. 

THE  vicissitudes  of  Royalty  are  making  us  familiar  with 
a  new  type  of  illustrious  exiles.  Since  Kings  occupied 
and  quarrelled  for  thrones,  there  have  always  been  some  who 
were  lucky,  and  some  who  were  unlucky — some  who  held 
place  and  power,  and  others  who  languished  and  pined  in 
adversity.  The  rivalries  of  competing  dynasties  filled  the 
different  Courts  of  mediaeval  Europe  with  Pretenders  who 
waited  till  they  had  a  chance  of  striking  one  more  blow  at 
their  uncle,  or  cousin,  or  brother,  and  who  proposed,  if  they 
could  seize  on  the  coveted  Crown,  to  wear  it  as  long  as  they 
could,  and  consign  to  prison  or  banishment  its  actual  wearer. 
In  later  times  these  dynastic  and  family  quarrels  have  given 
way  to  differences  of  principle,  and  the  Royal  exile 
has  generally  been  the  representative  of  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  party.  Legitimacy  has  had  its  victims,  and  still 
has  them.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  petty  Court 
of  St.  Germans  was  spinning  its  little  web  of  intrigue, 
and  this  summer  the  Comte  De  Ciiambord  has  been  starring 
in  Switzerland.  The  long  residence  of  the  old  French  Bour¬ 
bons  in  this  country  has  stamped  on  the  memory  of  many 
how  these  exiles  of  Legitimacy  behave  themselves.  We 
know  by  heart  the  picture  of  the  mock  Court,  where  the 
strictest  ceremony  is  kept  up,  where  old  wrongs  are  rankling 
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in  every  heart,  and  where  life  drags  along  in  a  dull  round  of 
petty  ostentation  and  miserable  monotony.  Royal  exiles  of 
the  old  school  do  not  excite  much  attention  now.  The  King 
of  Naples  might  stay  in  Broolc-street  for  a  month,  and  no 
one  would  care  to  know  when  he  came  or  when  he  went. 
But  time  has  also  brought  into  existence  a  totally  new  class 
of  illustrious  exiles,  who  really  deserve  pity  and  respect,  for 
they  are  in  a  very  bad  position,  and  do  not  in  the  least  de¬ 
serve  it.  When  the  tide  of  war  or  when  popular  opinion 
sets  against  a  reigning  monarch,  the  whole  of  his  immediate 
family  is  forced  to  share  his  fortunes  and  fly  with  him. 
The  young  people  probably,  if  they  come  to  England,  come 
to  a  country  very  different  from  their  own,  and  are 
exposed  to  influences  that  never  would  have  affected 
their  sacred  persons  if  they  had  continued  to  live 
at  home.  If  they  are  naturally  intelligent,  they  begin 
to  reflect  on  the  country  they  have  left,  and  also 
on  the  country  they  are  living  in  ;  and  it  naturally  occurs 
to  them  to  ask  why  the  Sovereign  of  England  is  so 
comfortable,  and  why  no  one  ever  thinks  of  her  retiring 
to  a  forced  residence  in  some  foreign  town,  with  a 
few  Gold  Sticks  and  Equerries  to  represent  all  that  is  left 
of  her  royalty  1  The  result  of  their  speculations  is,  that 
constitutional  liberty  is  the  great  secret  of  happy  kingship. 
And  then  tire  thought  arises,  how  much  they  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  this  great  secret  lias 
revealed  itself  to  them.  Prince  Juan  de  Bourbon  is 
exactly  in  this  position.  He  has  written  a  letter  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Times  to  say  that  it  is  only  doing  himself  justice 
to  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  make  a  capital  Constitu¬ 
tional  King.  He  thinks  his  countrymen  are  in  want  of  such 
an  article,  and  he  frankly  proposes  to  supply  the  want. 
It  would  suit  them,  and  it  would  suit  him ;  and  as  the 
Cortes  will  not  listen  to  him,  he  secures  a  column  in  an 
English  journal.  It  may  now  be  taken  as  known  to  all 
whom  it  concerns,  that  this  Prince  would  like  to  see  the 
English  Constitution  introduced  into  Spain,  and  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  superintend  the  process. 

The  document  itself  can  scarcely  fail  to  provoke  a  smile — 
there  seems  to  us  in  England  such  a  wide  interval  between 
a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
power  of  making  a  copy  of  it  suddenly  work  well  in  a 
country  where  almost  every  eminent  man  has  risen  into 
power  by  heading  a  military  conspiracy.  There  is  even 
something  grotesque  in  a  young  Prince  almost  claiming  to  1 
be  immediately  made  King,  because  he  has  found  out  that 
his  father’s  political  principles  were  wrong.  But  when  we 
turn  from  the  document  to  the  writer,  we  feel  our  com¬ 
passion  moved  and  our  interest  excited.  The  condition  of 
the  liberal  exception  to  a  family  which  stands  on  the  basis  of 
divine  right  is  a  strange  and  an  unhappy  one.  As  Prince 
J uan  observes,  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  treated  as  a 
traitor  by  those  with  whom  you  live.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  harder  to  bear  than  this.  There  is  a  sense  of  impo¬ 
tence  and  of  undeserved  misfortune.  These  liberal  Princes, 
rendered  wise  by  adversity,  find  their  wisdom  profitless  to 
them.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  see  the  beauties  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  government  of  any  constitutional  country.  Other  exiles 
are  allowed  to  repent  and  return  home,  or  else  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  naturalize  themselves  in  the  country  of  their  adop¬ 
tion.  If  Prince  Juan  were  merely  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  a 
legitimist  family,  he  could  easily  find  an  opening  in  Spain  by 
making  his  conversion  to  Liberalism  public  ;  or,  if  lie  liked 
to  stay  in  England,  he  might  look  forward  to  founding  a 
family  that  should  be  treated  as  English,  and  take  part  in 
the  conduct  of  a  free  Government  here.  But  he  cannot 
shake  off  his  birth.  He  is  doomed,  as  an  hereditary  Legitimist, 
to  keep  out  of  Constitutional  Spain,  although  he  complains 
that  his  Constitutionalism  is  the  genuine  article,  while  that 
offered  by  his  naughty  relative  is  only  a  sham.  Nor  can  he 
become  an  Englishman.  His  miserable  Royalty  sticks  to 
him,  and  cuts  him  off  from  the  happy  activity  of  a  private 
station.  He  is  condemned  to  be  for  ever  powerless,  however 
clearly  he  may  see  what  is  to  be  done.  No  wonder  that  this 
Seems  very  hard  to  him.  1 1  appears  scarcely  credible  that,  with 
his  admirably  clear  notions  of  the  working  of  constitutional 
government,  he  should  have  no  more  chance  of  exhibiting 
his  theories  in  practice  than  if  he  were  in  the  moon.  Prince 
Juan  finds  this  more  particularly  hard  to  bear,  because 
Spain  happens  to  want  a  good  Constitutional  Monarch,  and 
he  is  just  what  Spain  wants.  It  is  the  fitness  of  his  own 
promotion  that  weighs  so  heavily  on  his  mind. 

We  confess  that  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  his  adver¬ 


tisement  of  himself  will  do  him  much  good.  The  Spaniards 
have  got  a  Queen,  not  very  unpopular  or  very  unsuitable, 
and  her  little  failings  are  of  a  kind  that  the  Spaniards  are 
apt  to  visit  very  lightly.  Indeed,  Spain  and  all  Europe 
think  that  she  was  very  abominably  treated  by  another 
Bourbon  in  the  matter  of  her  marriage,  and  that  great 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  her.  Besides,  she  has  fits 
of  occasional  gloomy  penitence,  and  this  must  conciliate  the 
goodwill  of  many  of  the  more  devout  of  her  subjects.  No 
one  can  say  that  her  rule  is  intolerable,  and  even  Spanish 
Constitutionalism,  in  spite  of  the  just  criticisms  of  Prince 
J  uan  on  its  shortcomings,  is  thriving  more  than  it  has  ever 
thriven  before.  But  the  great  objection  to  the  Prince  is, 
that  he  would  be  so  expensive,  and  the  great  safeguard  to 
the  Queen  is,  that  her  subjects  are  making  money  under 
her.  The  advantage  of  having  a  ruler  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  England  would  be  sadly  counterbalanced  by  the 
losses  entailed  by  the  revolution  that  would  seat  him  on  the 
throne.  Probably  the  Prince  does  not  seriously  mean  that  he 
wishes  the  Spaniards  would  at  once  turn  his  cousin  outand  take 
him  instead.  Pie  is  looking  forward  to  the  remote  future,  and 
merely  means  to  ask  who  is  to  come  next,  and  to  suggest  that  he 
should  not  be  forgotten.  We  cannot  blame  him.  It  is  very 
hard  on  the  better  members  of  a  family  that  the  bad  name 
of  the  family  should  attach  itself  to  them,  although  they 
have  learned  to  avoid  the  errors  that  gave  this  bad  name  its 
origin.  There  are  a  few  really  good  Bourbons  in  Europe, 
and  they  naturally  resent  the  injustice  of  the  general  suppo¬ 
sition  that  all  Bourbons  are  alike,  and  are  infected  with  an 
original  taint  that  cannot  be  washed  out.  There  are 
members  of  the  Orleans  family  who  are  known  to  be 
liberal,  far-seeing,  and  clear-headed  men ;  there  is  the  Count 
of  Syracuse,  who  has  not  hid  the  light  of  his  Constitu¬ 
tionalism  under  a  bushel ;  and  now  there  is  a  son  of  Don 
Carlos  who  wishes  to  renounce  the  creed  of  Divine  Right 
and  the  party  of  reaction.  We  are  glad  he  should  do  so 
publicly.  Even  if  he  gains  nothing  by  it,  he  pays  a  tribute 
to  sound  principles  of  Government,  and  helps  to  make  it 
impossible  that  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance  should  return. 


GAVAZZI  IN  NAPLES. 

AMONG  many  discouraging  signs  that  Garibaldi,  so 
far  as  civil  affairs  are  concerned,  has  fallen  into  the 
worst  possible  hands,  the  presence  of  Father  Gavazzi  at  his 
head-quarters  is  one  of  the  foremost.  This  Barnabite  friar, 
who  eleven  years  ago  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  impede 
the  victorious  progress  of  Charles  Albert,  and  to  sow  dis¬ 
sension  among  his  army,  has  now  for  ten  years  been  living 
the  life  of  a  layman,  and  of  something  more  than  a  layman^ 
in  England.  He  has  not  only  been  a  popular  lecturer 
against  Popery,  but  one  of  the  most  venal  and  most  vulgar 
of  lecturers.  The  loiterer  at  a  sea-side  town  in  summer  saw 
Gavazzi  advertised  as  regularly,  and  with  as  many  puffing 
artifices,  as  the  American  horse-circus  and  the  concert  of 
third-rate  singers  from  the  London  opera.  The  sound  of  his 
stentorian  voice  used  to  pervade  the  bye-streets  as  audibly 
as  the  fiddles  of  the  orchestra,  or  the  shouts  of  laughter 
responsive  to  the  jokes  of  the  clown.  Such  a  mode  of  getting 
a  living  would  never  have  prospered  greatly  if  Father 
Gavazzi  had  confined  himself  to  the  grievances  common  to 
all  Italians.  The  Pope’s  temporal  power  was  fair  game, 
and  the  personal  character  of  several  of  the  Pontiffs  might 
have  been  reasonably  insisted  upon  as  a  proof  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  beneficent  princes.  But  Gavazzi  was 
never  satisfied  to  expose  the  ferocity,  the  treachery,  the 
cupidity,  the  nepotism,  and  the  imbecility  of  successive 
Popes.  He  deliberately  spiced  his  orations  to  tickle  Pro¬ 
testant  palates;  and  an  audience  who  would  soon  have  turned 
away  from  him  if  they  had  merely  seen  in  him  an  unfrocked 
priest  that  had  mutinied  against  his  spiritual  superior, 
listened  with  never-slackening  delight  to  one  who  represented 
himself  as  having  had  his  eyes  supernaturally  opened  to  the 
wickedness  of  saint- worship,  to  the  immorality  of  priestly 
celibacy,  to  the  futility  of  justification  by  works,  and  to  the 
folly  of  transubstantiation. 

It  will  bo  the  last  of  misfortunes  if  Garibaldi,  and  through 
Garibaldi  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  becomes  associated 
in  the  view  of  the  Neapolitans  with  the  doctrines  and  actions 
of  Gavazzi.  The  Italians  are  never  more  misinterpreted 
than  when  their  hatred  of  the  Pope’s  secular  dominion  is 
supposed  to  imply  hatred  of  the  religious  system  which  has 
the  Pope  at  its  summit.  In  the  North  of  Italy,  the  abuses 
of  religious  organization  and  the  zeal  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
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tlie  hierarchy  for  the  continuance  of  domestic  tyranny 
and  foreign  dominion,  have  created  a  reforming  spirit  which 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  the  suppression  of  monasteries 
and  the  abolition  of  spiritual  jurisdictions.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  touch  one  iota  of  doctrine.  Therearedevotional 
natures  among  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  and  the  Duchies,  to  which  the  abasement  of  the 
Pope's  secular  authority  is  chiefly  welcome  because  it  pro¬ 
mises  a  re-illumination  of  spiritual  fervour  in  the  Church 
and  its  terrestrial  Head.  Even  those  who  take  a  simpler 
and  more  natural  view  of  events,  and  who  are  really  dis¬ 
affected  to  the  Pope  as  the  patron  and  representative  of  bad 
government,  would  be  outraged  and  horrified  by  the  smallest 
attack  on  received  dogma  or  habitual  practice.  Like  the 
English  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  they  are  perhaps  per¬ 
fectly  contented  to  see  their  Sovereign  quarrelling  with  the 
Bishop  of  Home,  but  are  nevertheless  ready  to  rise  in  rebel¬ 
lion  if  the  wayside  images  are  taken  down,  the  vestments  of 
the  priest  altered,  or  the  elements  administered  in  both 
kinds.  But  if  the  overstepping  of  a  hair’s-breadth  would 
imperil  the  Italian  movement  in  the  North,  much  more 
delicate  are  the  precautions  incumbent  on  those  on  whom 
devolves  the  management  of  the  South.  The  only  material 
hold  which  Italian  patriotism  has  on  these  populations  is 
through  the  passion  for  liberty  and  independence  which  has 
spread  to  every  corner  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Liberal  party 
in  Naples  and  Sicily,  endowed  as  it  is  with  great  virtues, 
and  tried  as  has  been  its  constancj’’  in  the  fire  of  suffering,  is 
still  extremely  small  in  numbers;  while  its  influence,  feeble  at 
most,  has  been  seriously  impaired  through  the  contumely 
with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  Garibaldi’s  evil  coun¬ 
sellors.  Among  the  mass  of  the  people  there  is  no 
serious  desire  even  for  secular  reforms,  while  multitudes 
would  probably  rise  in  fury  at  the  smallest  religious  innova¬ 
tion.  Happen  what  may,  the  furniture  of  religion  in  the 
South  of  Italy  will  continue  for  long  exactly  what  it  was  a 
year  ago.  The  blood  of  St.  Januaries  will  still  liquefy. 
The  Madonna  of  one  hill  will  perform  miracles  in  fierce 
competition  with  the  Madonna  of  the  next.  One  saint’s 
shrine  will  be  famous  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  and  another 
for  the  extirpation  of  caterpillars.  Barefooted  friars  will 
still  administer  spiritual  consolation  in  exchange  for  a 
supper,  and  the  profane  jokes  of  the  Evil  One  will  still  be 
the  choicest  passages  in  a  popular  sermon. 

If  Garibaldi  keeps  Gavazzi  in  his  train,  he  will  be  guilty 
of  a  mistake  very  closely  resembling  the  error  of  Pius  the 
Ninth.  Pope  Pius  had  so  firmly  yoked  the  cause  of  Papal 
authority  to  the  cause  of  bad  government,  that  the  one  at  last 
contracted  all  the  weakness  of  the  other.  Just  so,  if  liberty 
be  associated  with  acts  and  words  which  the  South  Italians 
regard  as  irreligious,  the  irreligious  will  drag  down  the  poli¬ 
tical  system  which  is  allied  to  it ;  for  all  we  know  of  the 
Neapolitans  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  would  certainly 
prefer  bad  government,  coupled  with  religious  institutions 
after  their  taste,  to  good  government  in  company  with  out¬ 
rages  on  their  conceptions  of  orthodoxy.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  the  measures  proclaimed  by  Garibaldi  up  to 
this  moment  are  open  to  blame,  even  when  they  seem  likely  to 
interfere  with  religious  prepossessions  of  a  certain  sort.  The 
suppression  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  for  example,  must  have 
been  expected  by  everybody.  They  are  so  notoriously  the 
Pope’s  militia,  and  have  so  openly  identified  themselves 
with  despotism  and  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  that  their 
expulsion  must  have  seemed  a  matter  of  course  as  soon 
as  the  Liberal  party  had  conclusively  triumphed.  But 
unless  Gavazzi  be  the  veriest  hypocrite,  he  must  have 
thrown  off,  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  religious 
system  prevalent  in  Italy  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  meaning 
in  the  opinions  he  has  expressed  in  every  corner  of  England, 
he  must  regard  it  with  the  bitterest  detestation  and  the 
deepest  fear.  It  is  known  that  he  has  been  preaching 
in  all  the  places  which  have  successively  welcomed 
Garibaldi  or  submitted  to  his  arms.  The  only  portions 
of  his  sermons  which  have  penetrated  to  this  country  are 
passages  of  not  ineffective  buffoonery,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
that  so  reckless  a  declaimer  and  so  rancorous  a  hater  has 
spared  the  things  which  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  in 
their  calmer  moments  consider  too  sacred  to  be  glanced  at. 
Gavazzi  is  therefore  excessively  dangerous  as  Garibaldi’s 
chaplain  ;  but  if  he  is  more  than  this,  and  has  become  his 
companion  and  counsellor,  theperil  occasioned  by  his  influence 
is  imminent  and  immediate,  for  Gavazzi  was  one  of  the 
curses  of  Italy  in  her  first  unfortunate  effort.  He  it 
was  that  disconcerted  the  combinations  of  the  Italian 


generals.  He  it  was  that  made  the  levies  of  volunteers 
follow  the  regular  Piedmontese  soldiery  with  half  a  heart, 
and  with  suspicion  in  their  soul.  He  it  was  that,  in  a 
hundred  malignant  discourses,  sowed  distrust  of  the  Boyal 
House  which  held  the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  its  hand.  During 
all  the  first  part  of  the  present  glorious  struggle,  he 
carefully  refrained  from  setting  foot  on  Italian  soil ;  and  it 
is  the  worst  of  omens  that  he  supposes  a  congenial  field  to 
have  been  opened  to  his  efforts  in  the  countries  of  which 
Garibaldi  is  Dictator. 


ORANGEISM  IN  CANADA. 

mHEY  who  cross  the  sea  only  change  the  climate,  but 
JL  not  their  manners,  says  the  poet ;  but,  with  Celtic 
manners,  more  than  this  happens.  Planted  in  a  new 
soil,  the  Celtic  race  attains  a  rank  luxuriance  and  displays 
a  rich  fecundity  of  vice  which,  in  its  old  and  outcropped 
habitats,  it  had  never  realized.  In  North  America,  the 
Lower  Canadians  are  more  French  than  France,  while,  in 
Upper  Canada  and  in  the  States,  the  transplanted  Irish  are 
certainly  Ilibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores.  The  outbreak  of 
political  religionism  and  religious  politicism  which  has  just 
taken  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Kingston,  and  which  has  scarcely  been  averted  at 
Toronto — indeed,  which  actually  occurred  at  the  latter  place, 
with  its  savage  incivility,  chequered  with  an  elaborate  and 
mendacious  poltroonery- — far  exceeds  the  12th  of  July  in¬ 
decencies  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  No  doubt  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  two  Canadas,  with  their  opposed  habits  of 
religion  and  industry,  traditions  and  manners,  could  only 
have  produced  exasperation  on  both  sides.  A  conquered 
race  cannot  outgrow  its  sullenness,  and  a  transplanted  immi¬ 
gration,  embued  with  the  spirit  of  an  active  and  vindictive 
supremacy,  cannot  forego  its  insolence  of  triumph  in  two  or 
three  generations.  This  is  the  political  aspect  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  provinces  ;  and  when  to  these  elements  of  evil  in  solu¬ 
tion  is  added  the  ingredient  of  religious  acid  in  its  strongest 
form,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  very  poisonous  precipitate 
is  the  result. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  soon  related.  Kingston  is 
a  small  place  in  which  Orangeism  is  rampant ;  and  it  is  a 
disappointed  place,  having  failed  as  a  candidate  for  metro¬ 
politan  honours.  The  cities  of  Lower  Canada,  in  which  the 
vast  preponderance  of  population  is  Homan  Catholic,  having 
welcomed  the  Prince  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  with  a 
most  brilliant  reception,  the  seat  of  Orangeism  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  outstrip  its  rivals  and  to  do  a  little  business  in  the 
sectarian  line.  The  thing  to  be  done — and  to  which  the 
Prince  was  to  be  made  an  accomplice — was  to  jubilate  Pro¬ 
testant  ascendancy  at  the  same  time.  It  was  to  sing 
“  God  save  the  Queen”  to  the  tune  of  “  Croppies,  lie  down,” 
and  to  give  an  ovation  to  the  son  of  the  Sovereign  by  making 
him  wear  a  coronet  of  orange  lilies.  Of  course,  it  was  all 
in  an  excess  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Crown  that,  for 
every  practical  purpose,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  be  made 
an  Orangeman  ;  for  had  he  accepted  the  Orange  welcome, 
he  might  just  as  well  have  accepted  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Lodges.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
projected  scheme  of  Mr.  Flanagan,  the  Protestant  butcher, 
and  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  stump  orator,  was  meant  as  a  de¬ 
liberate  affront  to  the  Prince — it  was  only  using  the  heir 
of  the  British  Crown  to  fling  an  especially  insolent  taunt 
at  the  Lower  Canadians.  'There  were  longer  heads  at 
work  instigating  the  movement,  merely  with  a  view  of 
getting  up  a  political  ernbroglio  and  a  change  of  Ministry. 
But  in  Flanagan  and  Robinson  there  wei’e  tools  excellently 
suited  to  the  coarsest  work.  Accordingly,  Orange  arches 
were  raised,  Orange  processions  were  organized,  and  all  the 
wretched  frippery  and  frowzy  finery  of  the  Lodges  was  brought 
out  to  do  honour  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  performing 
tricks  which  in  Ireland  are  proscribed  by  law,  and  which,  in 
point  of  taste,  would  disgrace  a  country  fair,  while,  in  point  of 
sense,  they  would  only  be  tolerated  by  associations  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  which  our  Ancient  Foresters,  and  Druids,  and  Odd 
Fellows  are  respectable  and  sensible.  At  the  first  rumour  of 
these  preparations,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  a  most  tem¬ 
perate  appeal  to  the  good  feeling  and  good  sense  of  the 
authorities  of  Kingston,  pointed  out  the  extreme  impro¬ 
priety  and  impolicy  of  the  step  contemplated  by  those 
vulgar  fanatics,  and  intimated  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
Prince  would  not — and,  indeed,  could  not — land  at  that  place. 
This  calm  appeal  only  fired  the  loyal  and  religious  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  barbarous  Orange  horde.  They  would  give 
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tho  Prince  a  lesson — they  would  teach  him  who  were  his 
true  friends.  Animated  by  the  sublime  recollection  that  an 
Irish  Viceroy  had  permitted  or  invited  the  display  of  an 
Orange  flag  over  his  box  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  they  were  re¬ 
solved  that  under  the  Orange  arch — which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
shabbiest  of  all  the  decorations  produced  during  the  Royal 
progress — the  Prince  should  enter  Kingston.  He  should  be 
escorted  by  Orangemen  ;  the  dear  old  tunes  should  be  played  ; 
the  famous  old  watchwords  should  be  paraded  ;  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory,  and  the  honours  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  siege  of  Derry,  should  be  recalled  in  all  their  splendour 
of  folly.  If  the  Queen’s  son  and  the  Queen’s  minister — the 
Heir- Apparent  and  the  Colonial  Secretary — did  not  like  it, 
they  might  leave  it.  And  leave  it  they  did.  The  Prince  did 
not  land  at  Kingston ;  and  the  Orangemen  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  done  their  best  to  insult  the  British 
Crown,  to  affront  all  that  was  decent  among  their  fellow- 
subjects,  to  exasperate  their  opponents  in  politics  and  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  get  up  a  faction  fight  which  might  perchance  end 
in  the  trifling  result  of  dismembering  the  whole  province. 

Not  content  with  their  Kingston  success,  the  emissaries 
of  discord  attempted  to  carry  the  fiery  cross  of  religious 
strife  from  station  to  station  which  the  Prince  was  expected 
to  visit.  They  did  their  best  at  various  places  to  play  off 
the  same  tricks  which  had  only  been  too  successful  at  Kingston, 
and  actually  had  the  temerity  to  endeavour  to  preoccupy 
the  landing  stages  and  streets  of  other  towns  in  which, 
as  was  the  case  almost  universally,  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle’s  sober  appeal  had  prevented  the  threatened  out¬ 
breaks  of  Orange  insolence.  Their  final  stand  was 
made  at  Toronto,  where  unfortunately  the  Mayor  was 
their  warm  partisan.  At  that  place,  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  Orangeism,  an  especial  outbreak  was  threatened;  the 
Mayor  was  summoned  to  an  interview  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  consequences  of  the  threatened  display 
were  again  pointed  out.  The  utmost  deference  was  expressed 
to  the  Prince’s  feelings  and  to  the  Minister’s  resolution. 
All  offensive  insignia  were  to  be  removed;  the  portrait  of 
the  glorious  Dutch  conqueror  was  to  be  taken  down;  the 
arch  sacred  to  Orangeism  was  to  be  denuded  of  its  para¬ 
phernalia  ;  and,  on  the  faith  of  this  promise,  the  Prince 
landed,  and  was  received  by  a  most  brilliant  and  enthusiastic 
ovation.  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  municipal  pledge 
was  flagrantly  violated.  It  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  the  trap 
was  well  concealed ;  but  under  the  Orange  arch — decorated 
as  it  had  been  solemnly  promised  by  the  Mayor  it  should 
not  be  decorated — passed  the  unconscious  Prince  and 
the  betrayed  Duke.  The  Orangemen  were  in  ecstasies 
at  the  success  of  this  abominable  and  insolent  trick;  and 
the  next  day  being  Sunday,  they  lay  in  wait  for  the 
Heir-Apparent  of  the  British  Crown,  and  flaunted  the 
old  party  flags  in  his  face  as  he  left  the  cathedral.  By 
way  of  showing  their  loyalty,  they  pursued  the  son  of  their 
Sovereign  from  town  to  town  with  the  most  offensive  and 
illegal  display  of  party  hatred;  and  by  way  of  showing  their 
religion,  they  desecrated  a  sacred  day  and  a  sacred  place  by 
profaning  its  sanctuary  and  its  services  with  an  outbreak  of 
savage  indecency,  dishonouring  to  God  and  insulting  to  their 
fellow-citizens  and  fellow-Christians. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  tells  its  own  tale,  and  carries 
with  it  its  own  condemnation.  In  a  rude  society  alone 
such  tilings  ai’e  possible ;  but  it  is  a  curious  chapter  in  the 
melancholy  history  of  party  hatred  to  find  that,  on  a  fresh 
soil,  and  under  new  associations,  the  undying  traditions  of 
ancestral  hatred  can  be  carried  to  this  pitch  of  stupid 
frenzy.  To  say  nothing  of  the  folly  of  exporting  Dutch 
William  and  Bishop  Walker  to  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  how  utterly  unreal  the  whole  thing  is !  The 
men  of  Derry  the  other  day  made  a  sort  of  foolish  apology 
for  affronting  the  Judges,  by  saying  that  there  was  an 
unbroken  tradition  for  the  observances  of  Protestant  zeal  at 
Londonderry,  but  that  the  flags  and  cannon  and  processions 
had  ceased  to  have  much,  if  any,  party  meaning — that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mere  gala,  and  little  more.  This  excuse, 
poor  enough  in  Ireland,  has  no  place  in  Canada.  For, 
at  Kingston  and  Toronto,  there  could  be  no  cherished 
local  associations  to  preserve.  To  celebrate  General  Wolfe 
and  the  battle  of  Abraham  by  way  of  affronting  the  French 
colonists  would  have  had  some  point ;  but  the  siege  of  Troy 
might  as  well  have  been  commemorated  as  the  siege  of 
Derry. 

To  appeal  to  finer  sensibilities  was  of  course  useless  when 
such  a  person  as  the  Mayor  of  Toronto  was  the  individual 
appealed  to — that  dignified  official  whose  letter  of  abject 


apology  is  a  curiosity  alike  to  the  moralist  and  to  the  student 
of  language.  What  this  person,  and  the  gang  to  whose 
intrigues  he  submitted,  really  did,  may  be  best  understood 
by  a  parallel  case.  The  Hindoos  imagined  that  we  greased 
the  cartridges  in  order  to  entrap  them  into  Christianity. 
If  we  had  done  this,  and  then  boasted  of  our  missionary 
success,  this  would  have  precisely  matched  the  dignified  trick 
played  by  the  Flanagans  and  Robinsons  in  entrapping  the 
Prince  to  pass  under  the  Toronto  arch,  and  then  boasting  of 
their  Orange  triumph.  This  was  the  grand  thing  to  be  done; 
and  to  accomplish  this  creditable  end — to  insult  the  Heir- 
Apparent  of  the  English  Crown,  and  to  defy  the  remonstrance, 
and  to  scoff  at  the  united  request  of  the  Queen’s  Governor, 
and  the  Queen’s  Minister — was  nothing  for  the  exclusive 
representatives  of  Canadian  loyalty.  Simply  as  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  act  was  one  which,  among 
the  most  savage  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  would  have  been 
despised.  The  calm  and  dignified  Mohawks  and  Mohicans, 
the  aborigines  of  the  province,  might  blush  for  their  unworthy 
supplanters.  We  leave  this  discreditable  business  with  the 
single  consolation  that  our  Telemachus  had  a  Mentor  so  wise 
and  resolute,  and  yet  so  conciliatory — so  firm,  and  yet  so 
courteous — and  possessed  of  so  thorough  a  judgment  as  was 
exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  throughout  these 
awkward  and  embarrassing  incidents.  The  young  Prince 
has  at  least  been  taught  one  “lesson”  by  Canadian  Orangeism, 
which  cannot  too  soon  be  learned — that  all  the  splendour  of 
his  station  has  its  accompanying  alloys. 


THE  GUN-BOAT  REPORT. 

SO  many  stirring  events  have  occurred  since  the  discovery 
of  the  rottenness  of  the  gun-boat  fleet  on  which  so  much 
store  was  set,  that  the  mild  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  subject  will  perhaps  pass  muster  pretty  generally  as 
an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  inquiry  which  was  so  ener¬ 
getically  demanded.  Time  cures  indignation  almost  as 
effectually  as  it  destroys  ill-built  gun-boats;  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  Report  seem  to  have  made  ample  allowance 
for  the  subsidence  of  the  strong  feeling  which  prevailed  when 
their  sittings  commenced. 

The  Report  neither  acquits  nor  condemns  the  builders  who 
used  perishable  timber,  or  the  inspectors  who  allowed  it  to 
pass  muster.  It  pronounces  no  definite  verdict  on  the  past, 
and  suggests  no  adequate  precautions  against  the  recurrence 
of  similar  misadventures.  Studiously  careful  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  the  Committee  record  what  they  consider  the 
satisfactory  fact  that,  out  of  286  gun  and  mortar-boats  and 
vessels  built  by  contract  during  the  Russian  war,  134  are  in 
good  condition,  while  T4  are  under  repair,  and  14  more  are 
waiting  further  inspection.  This  still  leaves  124  to  be 
accounted  for;  and  if  from  this  number  the  58  iron  vessels 
are  deducted,  there  remain  no  less  than  66  wooden  contract 
vessels  of  which  no  account  whatever  is  given.  This  strange 
hiatus  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  omission  of  mortar- 
boats  and  gun- vessels  from  the  detailed  account,  but  as  the 
destruction  has  certainly  not  been  confined  to  gun-ioais,  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  it  would  have  been  fairer  to 
declare  plainly  the  whole  extent  of  the  mischief.  Another 
indication  of  the  lenient  temper  of  the  Committee  is  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the  expenditure  already  in¬ 
curred'  in  the  repairs  which  have  been  found  necessary 
to  restore  a  portion  of  the  gun-boat  fleet  to  a  sea-worthy 
condition.  Having  glossed  over  the  damage  by  such  sup¬ 
pressions  as  these,  the  Committee  naturally  proceed  to  deal 
in  an  equally  tender  manner  with  the  responsibilities  of  all 
parties  concerned.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Crimean  horses. 
The  gun-boats  have  been  rotting  away,  and  no  one  is  to  blame. 
Sir  Baldwin  W alicer  is  not  in  fault  for  not  having  afforded 
more  efficient  inspection,  because  to  detach  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  men  from  the  dockyards  might  have  impaired  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  work  which  was  going  on  there.  The  inspec¬ 
tors  are  pronounced  innocent,  because  it  seems  that  every 
man  had,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  look  after  four  or  five, 
and  in  some  cases,  seven  or  eight  vessels.  The  builders  are 
scarcely  to  be  reprehended  for  using  sappy  timber,  because 
the  gun-boats  were  put  together  in  haste  in  winter  weather, 
and  under  circumstances  which  might  have  predisposed  the 
best  materials  to  dry  rot.  Finally,  the  Committee  recommend, 
as  the  best  preventive  measure  for  the  future,  that  all  con¬ 
tracts  should  distinctly  specify  that  sappy  and  defective 
timber  is  not  to  be  used,  instead  of  following  the  equivalent 
form  adopted  in  the  gun-boat  specifications,  that  the  vessels 
were  to  be  built  with  “  good,  sound,  and  proper  materials  of 
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“  every  kind.”  To  this  rather  puerile  suggestion  is  appended 
the  single  useful  observation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Report — “  that  the  establishment  of  timber  in  Her  Majesty’s 
“  dockyards  ought  to  be  increased,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
“  kept  in  store  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  hit  upon  more  flimsy  excuses  than 
those  which  the  Committee  hint  at  as  palliations  for  such 
neglect  of  duty  and  breach  of  contract  as  caused  the  havoc 
which  a  few  years  have  worked  in  the  gun-boat  fleet.  If 
the  Royal  establishments  could  not  furnish  a  sufficient  staff 
of  inspectors,  it  would  have  been  less  costly  to  hire  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  few  competent  men  than  to  spend  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  in  patching  up  defective  work.  Even 
without  this  increase  of  strength,  it  is  not  very  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  why  an  inspector  who  has  to  watch  the  construction 
of  two  or  three  ships  building  at  one  time  in  a  single  yard 
should  allow  the  use  of  a  large  proportion  of  timber  the  de¬ 
fects  of  which  must  have  been  apparent  at  a  glance.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  few  short  bolts  or  sham  bolts  may  have  been 
driven  when  the  inspector’s  back  was  turned,  but  it  is  hard 
for  the  uninitiated  to  comprehend  how  half  the  timber 
brought  into  a  yard  for  the  construction  of  any  number  of 
vessels  could  have  been  full  of  sap  without  the  inspector 
being  able  to  discover  the  defect.  The  pica  for  the  ship¬ 
builders  is  still  more  mysterious.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
insisted  before  the  Committee  on  the  defence  which  some  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  advance  in  the  first  instance — that 
if  their  materials  and  workmanship  were  bad,  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  the  Government  authorities  for  not  watching  them 
more  closely.  With  creditable  frankness,  they  admit  now 
that  they  were  bound  to  use  sound  materials  and  put  in  honest 
work,  even  though  they  might  have  shirked  the  obligation 
without  detection.  Itissomethingto  get  the  principle  admitted 
that  a  man  who  undertakes  a  contract,  though  it  be  with 
a  Government  department,  ought  to  perform  it  faithfully. 
But  then  there  come  a  multitude  of  excellent  reasons  to 
explain  how,  from  sheer  inadvertence,  bad  materials  and 
bad  workmanship  were  really  unavoidable.  The  work  was 
done  in  haste — some  of  it  in  bad  weather,  and  in  the  dark 
days  of  winter — which  may  be  charitably  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  the  occasional  delinquencies  of  the  men  employed. 
But,  allowing  that  under  such  circumstances  the  work  was 
sure  to  be  scamped,  why  should  the  materials  be  worthless? 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  a  fault  which  cannot  be  shifted  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  unknown  shipwrights,  and  it  is  the  fault 
which  has  caused  almost  all  the  mischief,  for  it  was  the  perish¬ 
able  timber,  and  not  the  short  bolts,  which  consigned  so  many 
of  these  unlucky  little  vessels  to  destruction.  Of  course 
there  is  an  attempt  at  an  excuse  here  also.  The  stock  of 
seasoned  timber  in  the  market  was  not  adequate  for  the  rapid 
construction  of  so  many  vessels,  and  the  supply  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  yards  was,  as  it  still  is,  too  limited  to  meet  any  con¬ 
siderable  sudden  demand.  This  very  well-known  circumstance 
is  put  forward  by  the  Committee  as  a  substantial  excuse  for 
all  the  shortcomings  of  the  contractors  ;  but  if  the  condition 
of  the  condemned  vessels  has  been  correctly  described,  it  is 
wholly  beside  the  question.  The  worst  of  the  gun-boats  have 
not  rotted  merely  because  the  timber  was  unseasoned,  but  be¬ 
cause  materials  were  used  which  no  amount  of  seasoning  would 
have  made  really  sound.  To  make  out  the  case  which  the 
Committee  seek  to  present  to  the  public,  it  should  have  been 
proved  that  there  was  nothing  but  sappy  timber  to  be  had, 
and  no  witness  appears  to  have  had  the  boldness  to  go  to 
this  length  in  his  assertions. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  transaction  leaks  out  incidentally 
in  another  part  of  the  Report.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
and  unexpected  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  “some  of  the 
“  builders  lost  large  sums  by  the  contracts,”  notwithstanding 
a  bonus  of  30s.  per  ton  paid  to  all  who  finished  their  work 
with  reasonable  speed.  It  is  intelligible  that  men  who  have 
made  a  bad  bargain  should  be  somewhat  parsimonious  in 
the  execution  of  their  task.  It  is  as  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
a  losing  contract  as  it  is  to  row  well  in  a  losing  race.  It 
might  have  been  expected  of  firms  so  eminent  aud  wealthy 
as  some  of  those  are  who  undertook  the  gun-boat  contracts, 
that  they  should  consider  their  reputation  even  more  than 
the  profit  or  loss  on  a  single  transaction  j  but  the  natural 
reluctance  to  lose  more  than  necessary  by  a  bargain  under 
which  they  were  already  giving  more  value  than  they  were 
ever  likely  to  get  back,  may  perhaps  explain  the  exercise  of 
rather  less  than  ordinary  strictness  in  the  selection  of 
materials  for  so  unsatisfactory  a  job.  Whether  this  be  or  be 
not  the  real  source  of  the  evil,  it  is  certain  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee-  have  not  probed  it  to  the  bottom ;  and  it  re¬ 


mains  an  uncontradicted  fact  that  the  contractors  used 
materials  which  were  palpably  unsound,  and  that  the  in¬ 
spectors  interpreted  so  liberally  their  instructions  not  to  be 
too  rigid  in  their  requirements  as  to  shut  their  eyes  to  de¬ 
fects  which  it  must  have  required  some  pains  not  to  dis¬ 
cover.  The  one  piece  of  practical  experience  to  be  got  out 
of  the  unfortunate  affair  is  this — that  whenever  the  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  a  particularly  favourable  bargain,  the  money 
saving  will  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  the  article  supplied. 


THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES. 

T  is  often  interesting  to  inquire  what  was  the  meaning  of 
commonplaces  which  have,  as  it  were,  been  worn  out.  The 
“  vanity  of  human  wishes  ”  is  a  phrase  which  sounds  almost  as 
threadbare  as  the  “mutability  of  human  affairs;”  but,  old  aud  well- 
established  as  it  is,  it  has,  like  other  moral  commonplaces,  gone 
considerably  out  of  fashion  in  our  times.  It  is  one  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  age  in  which  we  live— and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  altogether  a  pleasant  one — that  the  reflections  and 
phrases  which  fall  from  us  most  frequently  and  most  naturally  no 
longer  express  humiliation,  or  even  virtuous  indignation,  but  are 
almost  always  conceived  in  a  vein  of  self-congratulation.  We 
speak  no  longer  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  of  the  evils  of 
luxury,  of  good  old  times,  and  modern  degeneracy,  but  of  the 
triumphs  of  civilization,  modern  enlightenment,  and  the  law  of 
progress.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  possibly,  in  another  gene¬ 
ration  or  two,  historical  speculators  may  be  struck  with  this  fact, 
and  may  discuss,  with  plausible  arguments  on  both  sides,  the 
question  whether  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  really 
thought  that  the  railways  which  they  had  invented  would  take 
them  all  to  heaven.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  whenever  the  humour  of  mankind  may  change,  a  large  stock 
of  commonplaces,  with  about  the  same  amount  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  them  as  those  to  which  they  are  at  present  accus¬ 
tomed,  will  be  ready  for  use  on  the  other  side  of  most  of  the 
subjects  on  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking.  At  all 
events,  when  a  commonplace  is  out  of  fashion,  its  value  may  be 
examined  with  greater  convenience  than  in  the  height  of  its 
popularity,  as  it  i3  free  from  the  prejudice  which  popularity 
excites.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  grudge  against  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  point  the  morals  of  popular  lecturers  and  after- 
dinner  moralists.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  affected  with  a 
certain  kindliness  towards  phrases  which  are  dignified  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  writers  whose  fame  rests  principally  on  the  fact  that 
they  gave  to  very  common  thoughts  as  graceful  and  dignified  an 
expression  as  they  were  capable  of  receiving. 

The  commonplace  about  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  is  pro¬ 
bably  as  old  as  human  language,  and  has  certainly  found  a  place, 
in  various  shapes,  in  the  works  of  many  of  the  greatest  of  all 
writers  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  our  own.  The  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  Plato’s  myth  of  the  choice  of  lives  by  the  souls  who 
were  about  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  as  a  preparation  for 
re-entering  human  bodies,  and  the  Tenth  Satire  of  J  uvenal,  are 
well-known  instances  of  it  in  ancient  literature.  Amongst 
Englishmen  iu  the  last  century,  the  sentiment  was  frequentl}1- 
reproduced  with  more  or  less  of  that  classical  grace  and  finish 
w'hich  so  often  gave  them  the  air,  not  exactly  of  insincerity,  but 
of  not  earing  very  much  which  way  their  sincere  belief  for  the 
time  being  inclined.  Perhaps  as  good  examples  as  any  are 
Addison's  meditations  over  the  tombstones  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Johnson’s  imitations  of  Juvenal.  Even  in  our  own 
days,  a  characteristic  vehicle  has  been  found  for  a  vein  of  feeling 
with  which  our  generation  has,  on  the  whole,  little  sympathy. 
Hardly  any  one  in  these  times  ventures  to  moralize  openly ;  but 
Mr.  Thackeray  infused  into  Vanity  Fair  and  Pendennis  as  much 
of  his  reading  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  as  could  conveniently 
be  allied  with  the  flirtations  of  Becky  Sharpe  and  the  cigars 
of  Mr.  Pendennis. 

The  gist  of  all  condemnatory  commonplaces  is  to  convict 
average  people  of  some  sort  of  absurdity  or  inconsistency  in  their 
everyday  conduct,  and  this  is  the  application  which  has  most 
commonly  been  made  of  the  doctrine  in  question  by  its  most 
forcible  preachers.  Juvenal,  perhaps,  has  preached  it  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  any  one  else — the  more  so,  no  doubt,  because  the  whole 
constitution  of  his  mind  exemplified  that  one-sided  vehemence 
and  absence  of  subtlety  which  belonged  to  so  many  Latin  writers. 
“Why  do  you  wish  for  wealth,  which  ruined  tieneea?  or  for 
power,  which  destroyed  Sejanus?  or  for  eloquence,  which  brought 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  to  their  graves  ?  or  to  be  a  great  general 
like  Hannibal,  who  was  defeated  and  exiled?  or  for  beauty  or 
long  life,  of  which  the  first  produces  ruin,  whilst  the  second  ends 
in  imbecility  ?  You  should  take  life  as  it  comes,  and  be  a  Stoic 
superior  to  pleasure,  desire,  and  anger.”  Such  is  the  essence  of 
his  famous  poem,  and  such — though  the  sententious  moral  is 
generally  omitted — is  the  suggestion  of  most  of  the  writers  who 
have  at  different  times  adopted  the  same  sentiment.  “  What 
fools  you,  the  mass  of  mankind,  are  for  caring  so  much  for  things 
which,  when  you  have  got  them,  are  such  transitory  possessions 
and  such  doubtful  benefits  !”  When  the  illustrations  appended 
to  such  a  text  are  well  chosen  and  dramatically  worked  out, 
as  is  the  case  in  Juvenal’s  poem,  the  general  drift  of  the 
sermon  derives  a  degree  of  weight  from  its  separate  parts 
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which  it  is  not  fairly  entitled  to.  The  true  answer  to  such 
a  lesson  is,  that  people  are  in  reality  far  less  ambitious 
and  far  more  successful  than  it  assumes  them  to  be. 
Human  wishes  are  hardly  ever  directed  to  great  objects — 
at  least,  they  are  not  continuously  and  consciously  directed 
to  them.  When  a  lad  goes  into  the  army,  he  does  not 
expect,  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  thousand,  to  be  a  Hannibal 
or  a  Charles  XII.  The  state  of  li  is  feelings  generally  is  that  it 
is  a  gentlemanlike  thing  to  be  in  the  army — that  officers  are  fine 
fellows — and  that  it  would  be  a  stirring,  exciting  sort  of  thing  to 
see  the  world,  and  go  through  a  certain  number  of  campaigns  in 
India  or  Europe.  Then,  again,  he  must  have  some  profession. 
He  is  not  very  fond  of  books.  His  connexions  have  some  interest, 
and  do  not  want  to  send  him  to  college,  because  his  other  brothers 
are  there,  and  are  very  expensive.  He  accordingly  gets  a  com¬ 
mission,  and  likes  his  profession  pretty  well.  He  does  garrison 
duty  at  Malta  or  Corfu,  fights  with  natives  in  New  Zealand, 
serves  some  years  in  India,  marries,  goes  upon  half-pay,  and 
settles  down  in  middle  life  somewhere  in  the  country  with  a 
moderate  income  composed  of  his  own  and  his  wife’s  property, 
his  half-pay,  and  possibly  the  interest  of  some  windfall  in  the 
shape  of  prize-money  or  a  legacy.  Such,  with  variations,  is  the 
history  of  an  average  officer  in  the  army.  He  gets  pretty  much 
what  he  expected  to  get,  and  in  about  the  time  in  which  he 
expected  to  get  it.  In  every  other  walk  of  life,  the  same  thing 
happens  in  all  average  cases,  and  these,  of  course,  are  numerically 
the  vast  majority.  People  live  on  with  occasional  pleasures  and 
occasional  sorrows,  but  their  average  condition  is  one  of  very 
quiet  and  tolerable  satisfaction.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
fuss  which  they  make  about  it  when  it  is  disturbed.  In  our  age 
and  country,  it  is  not  only  assumed,  but  insisted  upon,  that 
every  one  has  a  right  to  live — and  to  live  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  comfort.  If  we  hear  of  people  being  starved  to  death,  or  even 
of  their  lives  being  shortened  by  want  of  proper  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  or  medical  attendance,  there  is  a  constant  clamour  and 
outcry  upon  the  subject;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  an  immense  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  are  born  not  only  contrive  to  live,  but  in 
most  cases  contrive  also  to  rear  families.  If  it  were  ascertained 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  died  from  want  of  necessaries, 
we  should  all  be  horror-struck  ;  yet  the  great  majority  of  human 
wishes  are  directed  towards  the  provision  of  necessaries  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  truth  is  that,  when  the  contrary  is  assumed,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  tacitly  confined  to  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of 
mankind.  What  is  meant  is  not  that  all  human  wishes  are  frus¬ 
trated  or  fail  to  be  accomplished,  but  that,  if  people  set  their 
hearts  upon  some  one  object,  devote  their  lives  to  its  attainment, 
and  actually  succeed  beyond  all  expectation  in  doing  so,  it  often 
happens  that  they  find  their  success  does  not  satisfy  them 
after  all.  This,  however,  would  not  prove  that  human  wishes 
are  vain,  but  only  that  they  are  not  complete.  Hannibal  and 
Charles  XII.  wished,  it  is  said,  to  be  great  generals,  and  their 
wishes  were  vain,  because  they  met  with  reverses  in  war  and 
died  ingloriously.  The  second  half  of  the  contrast  does  not 
match  the  first,  it  is  as  if  a  man  should  say,  How  foolish  it  is 
to  wish  for  good  health,  for  A.  13.  had  very  good  health,  yet  his 
wife  ran  away  with  C.  D.  It  was  not  the  object  of  the  life  of 
Charles  XII.  to  avoid  being  defeated  and  to  die  in  his  bed.  His 
object  was  to  be  a  great  general,  and  he  attained  his  object. 
Men  are  not  like  children  who  look  in  at  shop  windows  and  wish 
for  the  goods  exposed  there  without  wishing  to  pay  for  them. 
When  a  man  wishes  for  distinction,  he  should,  in  point  of  prudence, 
and  generally  does  in  point  of  fact,  wish  not  for  a  naked  result 
miraculously  thrown  in  his  way,  but  for  the  result  attended  with 
its  usual  and  natural  consequences.  Probably,  if  Charles  XII. 
had  had  full  notice  of  all  the  events  of  his  career,  he  would  have 
said  that,  though  there  were  some  unpleasant  things  about  it,  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  better  suited  to  his  tastes  than  a  quiet  life  of 
uniform  prosperity. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  a  tacit  assump¬ 
tion  lies  at  the  root  of  almost  all  general  criticisms  on  human 
affairs  which  is  in  itself  untrue.  Such  poems  as  Juvenal’s 
go  upon  the  supposition  that  people  exercise  much  more  fore¬ 
thought  about  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  than  they  really 
do.  A  man  does  not  at  any  given  moment  sit  down  and  say — 
“  I  think  it  will  make  me  happy  to  be  a  great  general,  and 
accordingly  I  will  be  a  great  general.”  Nine-tenths  of  the 
elements  of  the  question  are  settled  for  him.  He  adopts  his 
rofession  for  a  hundred  obscure  reasons,  of  which  he  himself  is 
ardly  conscious.  He  is  led  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  partly 
by  circumstances,  partly  by  feeling,  partly  by  inclination,  and 
partly  by  duty,  and  finds  himself,  before  he  is  well  aware  of  it,  in 
a  position  in  which  he  has  very  little  choice  left  him,  so  that 
the  misfortunes  which  may  happen  to  him  illustrate  not  so  much 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes  as  the  complication  of  human  affairs. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  the  principles  on  which 
people  speculate  about  life  are  from  those  on  which  they  act 
when  engaged  in  its  business.  A  spectator  almost  always  at¬ 
taches  infinitely  more  importance  than  an  actor  to  the  dramatic 
completeness  of  life.  People  constantly  look  at  the  history  of  a 
man’s  career  as  if  its  character  depended  principally  on  its  cata¬ 
strophe.  A  man’s  life  is  looked  upon  as  successful  if  it  ends 
triumphantly,  and  as  a  failure  if  it  ends  gloomily.  In  point  of 
fact,  if  a  man  lives  seventy  years,  his  seventieth  year  contains 
neither  more  nor  less  than  one-seventieth  part  of  his  life,  and 


will  surely  affect  its  success  or  failure  to  that  and  to  no  greater 
extent.  Almost  everyone  concentrates  all  the  interest  which  he 
takes  in  his  affairs  on  the  present  and  the  immediate  future. 
The  past  only  gives  him  a  sort  of  starting-point.  Most  people 
have  neither  imagination  nor  sensibility  enough  to  comprehend 
or  to  care  for  the  general  dramatic  effect  which  their  lives  may 
present,  or  be  capable  of  presenting. 

If  most  speculations  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  convey  the 
impression  that  their  authors  confined  their  attention  to  a  very 
small  class  of  mankind,  and  that  even  as  to  these  they  took  very 
partial  views,  there  is  a  way  in  which  the  same  conclusion  may  be 
and  has  been  put,  which  is  not  open  to  such  a  criticism.  It  may 
not  be  true  that  the  particular  plans  which  people  form  for  them¬ 
selves  in  life  are  either  foolish  or  doomed  to  disappointment ;  but 
it  is  a  great  and  important  truth — and  it  is  one  which  in  these 
days  is  continually  forgotten — that  no  rational  account  can  be 
given  of  the  obj  eets  of  life  itself.  If  the  question  cui  bono  ?  is 
probed  far  enough,  no  answer  can  be  given  to  it.  The  ultimate 
value  of  the  objects  which  we  pursue,  and  which  for  the  most 
part  we  succeed  in  obtaining,  is  altogether  unknown  ;  and  in  this 
sense  we  may  say  of  everything,  vanitas  vanitatum.  This  con¬ 
clusion,  however,  can  affect  nothing  but  the  general  tone  of  the 
mind  which  admits  it.  It  only  shows  that  our  life  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  thick  darkness  which  affects  everything  alikq. 
In  this  sense,  idleness  is  vanity  quite  as  much  as  energy — pain  as 
much  as  pleasure. 


PLYMOUTH  BEETHEEN. 

OHEBN  society  has  seen  innumerable  attempts  to  create 
within  its  bosom  an  alien  society,  conducted  on  different 
rinciples,  and  yet  only  thriving  by  its  sustaining  care, 
n  a  country  where  individuals  exercise  so  much  freedom,  and 
where  the  Bible  is  so  widely  read  as  in  England,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  these  alien  groups  should  connect  their 
existence  with  some  portion  of  Scriptural  history  which  they 
think  neglected  by  the  world  around  them.  Especially  the  dream 
of  a  pure,  united,  peaceful  Early  Church  comes  across  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  pondering  over  the  records  of  early  Christianity, 
and  the  picture  drawn  of  the  first  Christians  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  taken  to  furnish  an  example  for  the  life  of  all 
Christians  in  all  ages.  At  present  the  Plymouth  Brethren  afford 
the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a  body  separated  off  from 
society  at  large  by  a  disposition  to  see  the  only  true  type  of 
society  in  the  community  of  early  Christians.  The  Quakers  used 
to  be  a  much  more  striking  example  in  the  early  days  of  their  his¬ 
tory  ;  but  now  there  is  something  grotesque  in  a  rich  comfortable 
English  banker,  who  forces  early  pines  and  is  particular  about 
the  matching  of  his  carriage-horses,  thinking  himself  more  like 
the  ideal  early  Christian  than  his  neighbours  because  he  uses 
an  obsoleteform  of  the  personal  pronoun.  The  Plymouth  Brethren 
do  really  try  to  carry  out  their  programme.  They  especially  adhere 
to  the  community  of  goods  which  distinguished  the  early  Church, 
and  they  literally  share  among  each  other  all,  or  nearly  all,  they 
have  beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Of  course  different 
individuals  have  different  notions  as  to  what  necessaries  are, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  we  may  say  that  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
share  their  worldly  possessions  and  devote  a  very  large  portion 
of  their  time  to  spiritual  exercises.  They  also  live,  as  clearly  as 
any  of  these  societies  within  societies  ever  lived,  by  the  help  of 
the  society  from  which  they  differ.  The  Quakers  could  advo¬ 
cate  in  comfort  the  doctrine  that  war  was  unlawful,  because  they 
lived  in  a  nation  sufficiently  warlike  to  preserve  them  from  the 
consequence  of  their  own  doctrines.  The  Plymouth  Brethren,  in 
like  manner,  are  almost  exclusively,  we  believe,  persons  of  small 
private  fortune,  and  without  active  employment.  They  get  from 
the  society  with  which  they  disagree  the  goods  that  furnish  them 
with  an  opportunity,  of  carrying  out  their  theory  ;  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  society  which  permits  them  to  go  through 
their  spiritual  exercises  in  tranquillity  is  carried  on  for  them  by 
others.  An  officer,  for  instance,  on  half-pay,  gets  from  his  coun¬ 
try  the  half-pay  which  he  throws  into  the  common-stock,  and  he 
is  protected  by  his  brother-soldiers  who  still  remain  in  active 
service.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  what  judgment  ought  to 
be  pronounced  on  these  parasitical  groups.  We  all  think  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  wrong ;  but  w  hy  do  we  think  them 
wrong  F  What  is  the  precise  mistake  with  which  we  can  charge 
them  P 

It  greatly  helps  us  to  understand  the  exact  position  of  such  a 
group  if  we  can  lay  our  fingers  on  another  group  occupying  the 
same  relation  to  society  at  large,  and  arriving  at  the  same  ends, 
but  working  on  different  principles.  It  is  easy  to  do  this  with  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  for  they  are  nothing  but  Socialists  ;  and  the 
writingsof  many  of  the  poetical  French  Socialistsmight  betaken  as 
expositions  of  the  tenets  of  the  Brethren,  except  that  the  French 
Socialists  would  attach  no  importance  whatever  to  the  customs 
of  the  early  Christians.  What,  however,  the  Brethren  do  and  teach 
in  their  adherence  to  the  verbal  teaching  of  the  Bible,  the 
Socialists  do  and  teach  from  a  particular  theory  of  the  best  con¬ 
stitution  of  society.  The  use  of  this  parallel  is  obvious.  We 
want  some  ground  on  which  we  can  prove  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
wrong,  independently  of  the  Bible,  for  if  a  blind  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  the  text  were  to  be  our  one  guide,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  very  earliest  Church  did  practically 
do  what  the  Plymouth  Brethren  recommend.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  this  only  lasted  a  very  short  time,  that  it  obtained 
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in  no  Gentile  settlement  of  Christians,  and  that  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  Epistles  of  all  the  Apostles  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  faithful  were  possessed  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  wealth.  But  then  what  character  are  wc  to 
attribute  to  this  divergence?  Was  it  merely  a  falling-off  from 
the  ideal,  or  was  it  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  Church  ?  If  the  parallel  of  Socialism  can  show 
us  that  the  custom  of  the  early  Church  was  merely  a  temporary 
exception,  and  that  it  was  only  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
Church  that  made  a  thing  generally  bad  temporarily  good,  we 
gain  a  great  step.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  to  make  ourselves 
sure  that  the  thing  recommended  is  contrary  to  the  principles  on 
which  society  can  be  permanently  conducted.  We  then  ask,  not 
how  society  can  be  placed  at  variance  with  its  permanent  condi¬ 
tions,  hut  how  it  happens  that,  in  exceptional  instances,  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  these  fundamental  principles  can  do  good  ?  That  such 
a  departure  is  often  salutary  no  one  can  doubt.  It  may  bo 
quite  impossible  that  men  should  get  on  well,  upon  a  large  scale 
and  in  ordinary  life,  if  personal  exertion  does  not  meet  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  reward,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  most  proper  thing  that  men 
under  the  awful  impression  of  great  events  should  for  awhile 
forget  their  separation  of  interests. 

The  ineradicable  objection  to  Socialism,  whether  philosophical 
or  Biblical,  is,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  governing  body  in  a 
State  should  he  Socialist  and  not  use  up  the  resources  of  the 
State.  A  Government  has  to  deal  with  actual  facts,  to  control 
men  of  mixed  motives,  to  encourage  virtue,  and  repress  vice,  by 
using  the  ordinary  inducements  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than 
another.  It  cannot  agitate  the  speculative  question  whether  it 
ought  to  exist.  It  must  take  care  that  it  does  exist.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  men  will  not  work  unless  they  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  reward.  Learning  cannot  be  accumulated  unless  wealth 
is  accumulated  also.  In  order  that  a  society  may  grow 
better,  it  must  he  permeated  with  the  thoughts  of  men  who 
have  time  to  think.  In  order  that  it  may  grow  refined,  it 
must  have  persons  in  it  nurtured  in  refinement.  This  can  only 
happen  if  wealth  is  unequally  divided,  and  if  large  attention  is 
given  to  secular  things.  So  long  as  Socialism  is  merely  parasitical, 
it  can  thrive.  Nothing  is  easier  for  a  time  than  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  like  the  present  Government  of  France  should  take  money 
irom  the  rich  and  spend  it  on  the  poor.  The  English  workhouse 
is  the  representative  of  a  certain  amountof  Socialism, butthe  work- 
house  is  only  possible  because  the  vast  majority  of  the  poor  live  on 
their  earnings.  Persons  of  refinement  can  devote  their  taste  and 
learning  to  advocating  Socialism  because  a  non- Socialist  society 
has  given  them  their  fund  of  taste  and  learning  to  draw 
upon.  Christian  Socialism,  as  known  in  England,  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  dispense  with  one  link 
in  the  chain  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It  raises 
much  the  same  question  as  is  raised  by  the  existence  of  village 
shops.  Does  it  answer  to  dispense  with  the  village  shop  and 
have  everything  from  London  ?  Somet  imes  it  will  answer  for  the 
operative  to  do  without  a  master,  and  sometimes  it  will  fail. 
Sometimes  it  is  most  convenient  to  buy  a  pound  of  tea  at  a 
country  grocer’s,  sometimes  it.  is  best  to  have  a  chest  from 
London.  Socialism  is  quite  different  from  this,  and  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Brethren  are  Socialists  of  the  most  exaggerated  type. 
They  do  not  wish  that  ten  tailors,  by  beginning  business  on 
borrowed  capital,  should  rise  to  dividing  the  profits  of  a  master, 
but  that  the  tailors  should  have  no  profits  at  all.  The  Plymouth 
Brother,  or  Socialist,  takes  no  account  of  persons  who  are  not 
Plymouth  Brethren,  or  Socialists.  He  does  not  concern  himself 
with  the  idle  and  the  bad.  The  man  who  wants  to  carry  on  the 
practical  government  of  the  world  proceeds  very  differently.  He 
attempts  to  deal  with  every  one,  bad  and  good  alike,  and  tries  to 
do  justice  between  them,  and  gradually  make  the  good  prevail. 
All  these  parasitical  groups  are  distinguished  from  national 
societies  in  the  same  way.  They  include  only  a  section,  and  the 
national  society  includes  all.  Their  existence  depends  on  their 
not  standing  alone  ;  and  even  the  measure  of  their  success  de¬ 
pends  on  the  capabilities  of  the  society  to  which  they  cling. 
England  is  the  country  for  Plymouth  Brethren,  precisely  because 
it  is  the  country  of  unoccupied  persons  with  small  independent 
incomes. 

But  the  Plymouth  Brother  may  admit  all  this,  and  yet  be  tole¬ 
rably  satisfied  with  himself.  He  may  say  that  he  knows  that  a 
great  society  could  not  be  carried  on  upon  his  principles.  He 
may  acknowledge  that  it  is  only  because  the  English  nation 
works  for  him  and  his  friends  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  his  goods  into  a  common  stock.  But  he  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  why  should  he  not  use  it  P  The  early  Christians  did 
not  pretend  to  govern  the  Homan  Empire.  It  may  never  have 
been  intended  that  really  pure  and  spiritual  Christians  should 
govern  any  Empire  whatever.  The  world,  administered  by  the 
men  of  the  world,  must  run  its  appointed  course,  securing  more  or 
less  of  temporal  prosperity.  That  the  bad  and  the  half-bad 
people  should  thus  provide  a  safe  asylum  for  the  very  good  is 
only  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  good  is  brought  out  of  evil. 
The  number  of  the  Brethren  must  be  limited  while  the  world  is 
as  it  is.  But  the  number  of  good  people  always  is,  and  always 
has  been,  very  limited.  Nor  are  the  Brethren  without  the  hope 
that  they  benefit  the  society  which  nurses  them.  The  early  Chris¬ 
tians  were  like  a  lump  of  leaven  in  the  old  ltoman  society,  and  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  may  be  like  a  lump  of  leaven  in  modern 
English  society.  The  old  Homan  society  did  not  become  wholly 


good  because  the  Christian  leaven  fermented  in  it,  but  it  became 
much  better.  It  remained  bad  enough  to  do  practical  work,  but 
it  was  purified  and  disciplined  by  the  faithful  within  it.  So 
England  may  remain  bad  enough  to  go  on  with  worldly  govern¬ 
ment.  It  may  have  those  deluded  notions  about  fighting  enemies 
and  rewarding  individual  industry  which  keep  societies  going,  and 
make  the  spiritual  secure  in  the  possession  of  worldly  affluence ; 
and  yet  it  may  get  so  much  good  from  the  parasitical  society 
clinging  to  it  that  it  may  at  least  approach  to  that  limit,  of  good¬ 
ness  which  is  compatible  with  the  practical  machinery  of  society 
going  on. 

The  answer  to  this  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  although  society 
does  receive  unquestionable  benefit  from  the  presence  within 
it  of  these  alien  groups,  yet  experience  has^  shown  that  it 
gets  greater  benefit  when  the  good  take  part  in  the  work 
of  government,  and  remain  in  the  sphere  of  practical  life.  It  is 
evident  that  Plymouth  Brethren,  if  they  rested  on  their  right  to 
remain  apart  from  general  society  on  the  plea  that  they  leavened 
it  with  good,  would  really  occupy  exactly  the  position  of  a 
monastic  body.  They  happen,  indeed,  to  be  often  like  monks, 
and  yet  in  a  worse  position  than  that  of  monks.  Por  monks 
acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  men  at  once  cutting  themselves 
off  from  society  and  remaining  in  it,  and  do  not  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  their  lay  fellows  by  any  strong  personal  ties.  But 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  often  ally  themselves,  or  are  already 
allied,  by  the  strongest  personal  ties  to  other  people.  They  are 
husbands  and  fathers,  and  are  apt  to  be  very  indifferent  ones. 
For  they  are  in  a  wrong  position,  and  do  not  knowwhat  to  make 
of  it.  Are  they  to  educate  their  children,  and  put  them  out  in  the 
world  ?  Practically,  they  scruple  to  say  that  they  ought  not,  and 
yet  they  cannot  set  about  it  heartily.  The  moment  they  begin 
to  busy  themselves  with  the  instruction  of  their  children  in 
secular  learning,  and  to  cast  about  for  a  good  opening  for  them, 
they  begin  to  sever  themselves  from  their  own  little  society. 
How  can  a  man  who  thinks  he  ought  to  share  all  things  in 
common,  and  spend  his  time  in  spiritual  exercises,  take  care 
that  his  daughter  has  a  good  French  accent,  and  that  his 
son  should  get  into  a  house  of  business  likely  to  push  him? 
Either  he  neglects  his  family,  or  his  family  corrupt  the  pure 
do-nothing,  have-nothing  atmosphere  of  his  society.  Therefore 
there  is  an  objection  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren  which  there  is 
not  to  other  monastic  bodies,  while  the  objection  that  lies  against 
all  monastic  bodies  may  be  urged  against  them.  They  do  not 
do  the  greatest  amountof  good  that  lies  in  their  power.  If  expe¬ 
rience  has  settled  anything,  it  has  settled  that  the  good  done  by 
those  who  mix  with  society,  and  strive  to  take  it  as  it  is,  and 
make  it  better,  is  greater  than  the  good  done  by  those  who  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  society.  We  cannot  say  that  monks  and 
Plymouth  Brethren  are  not  as  good  as  the  best  of  men,  but  they 
do  not  do  the  most  good.  There  is  thus  a  definite  point  on  which 
their  excellence  falls  short,  and  this  would,  we  think,  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  argument  in  itself  to  shake  their  position. 


WIIAT  IS  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ? 

C1LTHIOUS  inquirers  who  spend  their  time  in  asking  or  telling 
>  some  new  thing  may  find  abundant  scope  for  speculation  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association  which  is  holding  its  solemn 
session  at  Glasgow.  It  must  bo  admitted  that  Lord  Brougham’s 
clever  speech  does  not  suggest  many  absolutely  novel  subjects 
for  consideration  ;  but  the  Association  itself  is  an  enigma  of  the 
choicest  kind,  on  the  solution  of  which  any  desired  amount  of 
ingenious  labour  might  be  expended  without  exhausting  the 
mystery.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  Association  has  already 
reached  its  third  or  fourth  anniversary,  but  as  yet  neither  its 
papers  nor  its  performances  have  afforded  the  slightest  clue  to 
the  mysterious  question — What  is  Social  Science? 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  men  of  various  degrees  of 
eminence  should  not  meet  together  once  a-year  to  propound  their 
views  on  all  possible  subjects,  from  the  history  of  party  in  the 
last  century  to  the  Volunteer  movement,  which  Lord  Brougham 
adroitly  introduced  as  the  subject  of  his  peroration.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  only  natural  to  expect  from  such  gatherings 
even  more  instruction  and  suggestion  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  the  Society.  The  value  of  a  discourse  depends,  after 
all,  much  more  on  the  speaker  than  the  subject ;  and  an  assem¬ 
blage  not  wanting  in  able  orators,  where  every  man  is  practically 
at  liberty  to  dilate  on  the  topic  on  which  his  heart  is  set,  ought 
to  be  brilliant  in  proportion  to  the  vagueness  of  its  purpose.  An 
annual  peripatetic  conversazione  is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  idea, 
if  only  a  sufficient  number  of  notabilities  can  be  got  together  to 
assist  in  its  discussions.  But  captious  people  will  persist  in  ask¬ 
ing  what  such  an  institution  has  to  do  with  Social  Science,  and 
whether  Lord  Brougham’s  pointed  generalities  throw  any  new 
light  upon  the  title  of  the  Association  which  he  called  into 
existence  P 

Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  physical  science,  though 
it  ranges  over  a  field  of  indefinite  extent.  Political  science  and 
economical  science  are  intelligible  phrases,  and  even  the  new¬ 
fangled  statistical  science  may  be  made  to  mean  something  if  it 
is  understood  as  that  science  which  underlies  the  art  of  cata¬ 
loguing  facts.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  lawyers,  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  philanthropists  who  are  entertaining  each  other  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  without  some  notion  of  the  end  which 
they  propose  to  themselves.  Lord  Brougham  scarcely  aids  our 
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conception  of  Social  Science  when,  borrowing  the  words  of  the 
Eoman  orator,  he  says  that  “  she  is  the  offspring  of  peace,  and, 
by  a  greater  than  the  Homan  charity,  gratefully  gives  her  pious 
support  to  her  parent.”  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Manchester,  or  the  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  packet 
service  ;  and  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  think  that  Social 
Science  included  everything  but  the  art  of  war,  were  it  not  that 
the  Volunteer  army  is  clearly  recognised  as  one  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  are  brought  a  little  nearer  to  an  explanation  by 
the  assurance  that  the  cultivators  of  Social  Science  ought 
mightily  to  rejoice  that  absolute  Sovereigns  are  sometimes 
found  to  consult  the  material  interests  of  their  subjects, 
to  foster  the  growth  of  national  wealth,  and  to  cultivate 
the  blessings  of  peace — from  all  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  peace,  wealth,  and  universal  happiness  are  among 
the  special  objects  to  which  Social  Science  is  directed.  But  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  countless  interests  which  Social  Science 
seems  to  take  under  its  wing.  To  judge  from  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  President  and  Founder  of  the  Association,  Social 
Science  must  be  closely  related  to  the  philosopher’s  stone  or  the 
universal  solvent.  It  can  extract  gold  from  the  most  hopeless 
matter,  and  melt  down  in  its  crucible  all  the  stubborn  difficulties 
of  public  or  private  life.  If  Emperors  trample  on  their  subjects, 
or  constitutional  statesmen  make  themselves  the  slaves  of  party, 
Social  Science,  by  the  lips  of  Lord  Brougham,  has  an  eloquent 
homily  to  deliver.  Parliament  cannot  indulge  in  irrelevant  talk 
without  offending  against  the  canons  of  Social  Science,  and  sub¬ 
jecting  itself  to  be  sat  upon  by  a  Bradford  or  Glasgow  sub-Com- 
mittee.  The  comparative  merits  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation 
are  discussed  by  a  section  which  has  succeeded  in  developing 
the  scientific  truth  that  different  men  have  different  opinions — 
Mr.  Gladstone  being,  in  the  eyes  of  some  professors,  an  uncon¬ 
scious  apostle  of  the  new  science,  while,  according  to  another 
part}7,  he  is  the  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  fiscal  truth. 
This  is  rather  a  negative  result,  but  it  teaches  us  this,  at  least — 
that  financial  policy  is  nothing  whatever  but  one  of  the  countless 
branches  of  Social  Science. 

No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  education  was  properly  within 
the  province  of  the  Association.  The  punishment  and  reforma¬ 
tion  of  criminals  will  be  recognised  at  once  as  departments  of  the 
same  comprehensive  scheme ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that, 
before  Social  Science  had  sprung  into  conscious  existence,  she 
was  working  out  the  great  problem  of  slave  emancipation  and 
solving  the  intricate  riddle  of  constitutional  freedom.  All  the 
learning  and  all  the  cant  of  sanitary  reformers  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  comprehensive  programme  of  the  Association. 
Trades’  Unions  and  plasterers’  strikes  are  thought  sufficiently 
germane  to  the  new  philosophy  to  furnish  subjects  for  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  select  committees.  Every  branch  of  jurisprudence — 
legal,  equitable,  or  criminal — is  held  to  be  within  the  functions 
of  this  society  of  universal  inquirers ;  and  a  topic  so  purely 
political  as  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  new  Ministry  of 
Justice  is  discussed  without  the  least  misgiving  that  a  tres¬ 
pass  is  being  committed  on  political  ground.  By  an  easy 
transition,  a  resume  of  the  stock  truisms  on  the  standing  anta¬ 
gonism  of  the  principles  of  order  and  revolution  slides  into 
a  eulogy  on  the  labours  of  Miss  Bessie  Parkes  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  female  printers  and  compositors.  The 
great  Temperance  movement  and  the  feasibility  of  naturalizing 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law  in  England  drop  naturally  into  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  the  conflict  between  modern  theories  of  colonial 
government  and  “the  narrow  and  antiquated  notion  of  natural 
sovereignty”  is  recommended  as  an  appropriate  subject  for  the 
philosophers  of  Glasgow  to  handle.  Philanthropy,  in  all  its  sin¬ 
gular  developments,  is  claimed  as  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Social 
savans,  and  the  boundaries  of  physical  science  are  crossed  without 
scruple,  in  order  to  discuss  the  best  application  of  heat  to  culinary 
purposes  and  the  soundness  of  Count  Hum  ford’s  rather  obsolete 
theories.  Beligion  and  morality  furnish  minor  departments  of 
the  extensive  investigation  which  Lord  Brougham  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  proposed  to  themselves  as  a  week’s  vacation  pastime; 
and  there  is  said  to  be  something  peculiarly  apposite  to  the 
occasion  in  “the  conviction  that  increase  of  happiness  is  attended 
with  increase  of  virtue,  and  that  the  good  bestowed  makes  men 
more  worthy  to  receive  and  enjoy  it.” 

In  its  narrowest  sense,  Social  Science  might  signify  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  laws  by  which  the  fluctuations,  the  progress,  and 
the  decay  of  societies  are  governed;  and  if  the  Glasgow  meeting 
were  to  confine  itself  exclusively  to  this  inquiry,  it  would  have 
a  field  before  it  large  enough  to  exhaust  the  labours  of  years  in 
place  of  days.  But  the  soaring  ambition  of  Lord  Brougham’s 
Society  is  content  u  ith  nothing  less  than  the  whole  range 
of  human  knowledge.  There  is  no  imaginable  subject  to  which 
the  mind  can  address  itself  which  does  not  bear  in  some  way 
on  the  welfare  of  society;  and  whether  the  question  bo  as  to 
the  most  economical  form  of  a  kitchen-range,  or  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Social  Science,  in 
this  sense,  is  equally  at  home.  The  confidence  of  a  casually 
collected  body  which  does  not  shrink  from  grappling,  in  the 
course  of  a  brief  meeting,  with  all  the  problems  which  have 
occupied  the  human  intellect  since  the  w  orld  began,  is  apt  to 
provoke  a  smile,  but  it  is  in  no  spirit  ot  ridicule  that  wc  would 
suggest  a  little  curtailment  of  the  programme  of  the  Society. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  much  real  good  might  be  done  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  scientific  treatment  of  many  ot  the  subjects  which  are 


constantly  discus-'ed  in  a  desultory  and  resultless  manner  in 
ordinary  conversation,  and  in  the  lectures  and  orations  with 
which  Mechanics’  Institutes  are  periodically  favoured  by  influen¬ 
tial  patrons.  Let  the  range  of  the  Association  be  contracted 
within  some  reasonable  bounds,  and  it  may  succeed  in  infusing  a 
little  scientific  method  into  the  treatment  of  what  are  popularly 
known  as  social  inquiries.  In  this  way,  and  this  only,  it  may 
become  a  useful  institution,  but  tin’s  appears  to  be  the  very 
object  which  is  kept  wholly  out  of  sight.  Almost  the  only 
noticeable  efforts  which  have  yet  been  made  by  the  Association 
have  been  directed  to  practical  matters  which  might  have  been 
better  left  to  other  hands.  A  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  innumerable 
clauses  was  duly  prepared,  to  be  introduced  and  withdrawn  as  is 
usual  with  amateur  attempts  at  Law  Beform  ;  and  some  effective 
political  speeches  in  favour  of  a  Ministry  of  J ustice  have  been 
delivered  in  county  towns  which  might  have  been  reserved  with 
advantage  for  the  arena  of  Parliament.  All  the  papers  which 
have  not  had  a  special  practical  object  have  been  of  the  usual 
inconclusive  character  which  has  become  so  tiresome  in  newspaper 
columns,  and  science  is  the  one  thing  which  is  never  found  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 


JTJNIORES  PEIORES. 

HEBE  is  a  marked  tendency  in  the  literature,  in  the  specu¬ 
lation,  and  in  the  enterprises  of  the  present  day  to  pay  an 
unusual  degree  of  attention  to  the  early  years  of  life.  The 
hideous  adjective,  “  educational,”  and  its  even  more  hideous  sub¬ 
stantive,  “  educationist,”  are  illustrations  of  one  form  of  this 
tendency  ;  and  the  instinctive  eagerness  with  which  almost  every 
popular  writer  addresses  himself  to  the  sympathies  and  depicts  the 
feelings  of  the  young,  exemplifies  another.  No  age  has  been  so 
much  overwhelmed  as  our  own  with  the  results  of  minute  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  nursery  and  the  school-room.  Writers  who  milk  the 
public  for  tears  almost  uniformly  draw  their  most  touching  scenes 
from  infant  death-beds,  and  dwell  with  revolting  sweetness  upon 
the  miniature  passions  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  hardly  entered 
upon  their  teens.  In  short,  the  importance  of  the  young  is  at  a 
maximum  ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  decades,  the  world 
is  not.  peopled  by  a  generation  infinitely  superior  to  those  -which 
have  preceded  it,  it  will  not  be  from  any  want  of  interest  or 
exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  existing  adults,  towards  the  existing 
adolescents. 

The  good  side  of  this  movement  requires  no  illustration.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  say  anything  about  the  importance  of 
education  without  falling  into  the  dreariest  of  all  platitudes  ;  but, 
like  most  other  good  things,  it  has  ils  attendant  evils — evils  which 
have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  education  itself,  upon  those  who 
receive,  and  upon  those  who  give  it.  Perhaps  the  best  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  tendency  of  the 
novels  which  are  at  present  so  common  and  so  popular  about  life 
at  school  and  at  college.  In  the  last  generation,  and  in  the  works 
of  our  older  writers,  scenes  of  this  kind  were  introduced  princi¬ 
pally  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  burlesque  description.  The 
common  form  used  by  Captain  Marryat,  for  example,  in  describing 
his  hero’s  school-days,  consists  principally  of  accounts  of  the  tricks 
which  he  played  upon  the  master  and’ the  usher,  and  of  the  tyran¬ 
nical  punishments  which  he  incurred  in  return.  A  modern  novel 
about  school  or  college  life  is  written  in  a  totally  different  temper. 
If  the  scene  is  a  school,  it  w  ill  be  intimated  that  success  and 
good  behaviour  at  school  have  the  closest  possible  relation  to 
success  and  goodness  in  future  life  ;  whilst  deep  moral  meanings 
will  be  attached  to  all  the  ups  and  downs  in  lessons  and  in  play. 
If  it  is  a  University,  the  incidents  may  be  constructed  on  rather 
a  larger  scale,  and  more  play  may  be  given  to  serious  passions 
and  feelings  ;  but  much  the  same  sort  of  importance  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  matters  intrinsically  petty,  whilst  the  whole  will  be 
pervaded  by  the  same  fundamental  assumption,  that  the  period 
passed  at  College  is  necessarily  of  the  utmost  possible  importance, 
and  that  the  part  which  an  undergraduate  plays  there  almost 
determines  the  part  which  he  will  play  in  after  life.  The  sort  of 
solemnity  with  which  these  books  are  written,  and  the  toue  by 
which  they  are  pervaded,  make  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt 
that  their  authors  fall  into  the  error  of  greatly  overvaluing 
the  relative  importance  of  very  early  life.  For  it  is  true,  though 
it  is  a  truth  which  many  people  seem  to  forget,  that  maturity  is 
far  more  important  than  youth — that  the  importance  of  youth 
depends  principally  on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  introduction  to 
maturity — that  many  of  the  habits  and  many  of  the  qualities 
which  have  most  to  do  with  the  success  and  happiness  of  mature 
life,  though  they  may  exist  in  youth,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
educators— and  that  these  habits  and  qualities  are  called  into 
existence  by  the  experience  and  by  the  events  of  manhood  far 
more  than  by  the  education  received  in  youth.  In  short,  a 
man’s  character  has  in  it  infinitely  more  than  his  schools  and 
schoolmasters  put  there.  And  the  closest  observation  and  most 
assiduous  drill  during  the  first  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of 
his  life  constantly  fail  to  bring  it  out. 

These  are,  of  course,  unwelcome  reflections  to  the  whole 
generation  of  what,  to  use  their  own  phraseology,  may  be  called 
educationists,  for  they  impose  limits  upon  education,  the  existence 
of  which  educationists  habitually  ignore  or  deny.  They  show 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  education  to  form  the  character,  for 
some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  it  are  formed  alter  the  ago 
of  education  is  over.  For  a  similar  reason,  it  is  not  the  business 
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of  education  to  give  to  those  who  receive  it  a  chart  by  which  the 
course  to  be  steered  in  life  is  indicated.  The  solution  ot  that 
problem  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  experience  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  each  man  for  himself,  as  he  comes  within 
the  influence  of  the  great  passions  and  interests  of  mature 
life. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of 
education  is  that  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  immature  and  in¬ 
complete  character  of  those  who  receive  it ;  so  that  the  college 
and  the  school  are,  after  all,  little  more  than  continuations  of  the 
nursery,  differing  from  real  life  by  the  elimination  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  elements  which  make  up  its  interest.  The  nur¬ 
sery  excludes  almost  all  these  elements  ;  the  school  excludes  most 
of  them  ;  and  even  a  university  excludes  several  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  For  students  have  no  professions  ;  they  have  no  families  ; 
they  live  under  a  system  of  artificial  rewards,  which  give  a 
fictitious  value  to  certain  specific  talents  and  habits  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  real  importance  in  life,  whilst  they  leave  un¬ 
noticed  other  qualities  of  infinitely  greater  consequence.  Hence 
the  world  of  school  and  college  is,  and  must  be  to  a  great  extent, 
a  make-believe  world — constructed,  with  more  or  less  ingenuity, 
to  imitate  the  real  world,  but  affording  a  most  inadequate,  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  most  fallacious  and  misleading  test  as  to  the 
capacity  of  its  inhabitants  for  usefulness  and  success  outside  of 
it.  Educators  of  every  degree  are  naturally  inclined  to  forget 
this,  and  to  endeavour  to  enhance  their  own  importance  by 
adopting  the  highest  notion  of  the  importance  of  their  task. 
They  assume,  for  the  most  part  with  very  little  foundation,  that 
they  know  what  life  is  and  how  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  it ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  their  own  views  are  generally  very  narrow  and 
technical,  and  their  opportunities  for  impressing  them  on  their 
pupils  extremely  limited.  If  they  could  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  reflection  that  they  have  a  limited  task  to  perform — that  their 
most  important  duties  are  negative,  aud  that  the  young  birds 
whom  they  have  hatched  properly  belong  to,  and  will  pass  most 
of  their  lives  in,  an  element  of  which  they  know  comparatively 
little— the  education  which  they  would  give  would  be  less  pre¬ 
tentious  and  more  useful. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  its  effects  upon  education  that  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  importance  attached  to  the  young  and  their  doings  is 
most  injurious.  It  exercises  a  worse  and  a  more  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  entertain  it.  To  gain  the  ear 
of  a  certain  number  of  young  disciples,  and  to  set  up  some 
scheme  of  education  founded  on  his  particular  views,  is  the  mode 
of  proceeding  adopted  by  almost  every  social  reformer.  There 
are  many  people  in  the  present  day,  in  almost  every  walk  of 
life,  who  appear  to  feel  that  they  have  no  chance  of  getting  a 
hearing  from  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  who  think  that 

fiossibly  boys  and  girls  may  furnish  the  fulcrum  which  their 
Jttle  schemes  require  in  order  to  move  the  world.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  take  this  course.  They  are  in¬ 
defatigable  (and  their  industry  and  benevolence  are  highly 
honourable  to  them)  in  educating  and  lecturing  young  people. 
But  here  they  stop.  To  use  a  well-known  platform  phrase, 
middle-aged  men  are  a  “  neglected  class.”  In  boyhood  every 
one  is  taught  and  lectured  to  the  very  utmost  limit  that 
can  he  supposed  to  be  good  for  him.  Very  young  men 
are  often  enlisted  by  some  reformer  or  speculator,  who  sets 
them  to  work  upon  various  schemes  of  his  own  for  improving 
the  condition  of  mankind;  but  after  that  period  of  life,  a 
man  is  supposed  to  have  got  beyond  the  province  of  advice. 
The  most  anxious  philanthropists  have  nothing  whatever  to  say 
to  him,  and  even  the  clergy  appear  to  think  that,  if  he  has  a  soul 
to  be  saved,  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  to  save  it.  It  is  not  so 
vfjth  the  other  learned  professions.  The  doctor’s  services  are 
distributed  very  impartially  over  life.  The  lawyer  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  male  and  middle-aged  clients;  nor  do  polities  or  com¬ 
merce  turn  their  backs  upon  the  unromantic  age  and  sex.  If 
grown-up  men  are  so  important  an  element  in  life  as  a  possibly 
unreasonable  prejudice  leads  us  to  suppose  them  to  be,  will  no 
one  kindly  undertake  the  improvement  of  their  condition?  There 
are  obvious  difficulties  in  the  case,  but  they  are  difficulties  which 
reformers  and  philanthropists  should  be  prepared  to  meet,  if 
their  reforms  and  their  philanthropy  are  real  and  sound.  A 
grown-up  man  who  has  mixed  in  the  real  business  of  the  world 
generally  knows  a  quack  when  he  sees  him,  sees  through  mere 
verbiage,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  that  there  are  a  good  many 
evils  in  life  which  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  cure.  If  such  a  man  is 
asked  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time, 
to  introduce  considerable  changes  into  his  habits  of  conduct  and 
modes  of  thought,  the  request  must  be  based  upon  grounds  which 
will  bear  the  fullest  discussion  and  the  strongest  adverse  criticism. 
When  people  address  themselves  by  preference  to  feeble,  imma¬ 
ture,  or  ignorant  hearers,  the  inference  which  unavoidably  suggests 
itself  is,  that  they  are  not  prepared  for  this,  and  that  they  are 
internally  conscious,  either  that  their  case  is  weak,  or  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  defend  it.  If  a  case  is  really  strong,  it  can 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  mature  minds.  We  have  seen  an 
abundance  of  great  political  changes,  but  they  were  effected  by 
men,  and  not  by  boys.  We  have  also  seen  an  abundance  of  puny 
eects  which  were  hardly  horn  before  they  died  ;  and  their  common 
characteristic  has  been  that  they  began  in  the  influence  of  a  few 
clever  men  over  a  circle  of  susceptible  youths.  It  is  a  wise 
remark  that  the  fate  of  mankind  depends  much  more  upon  the 
risen  than  on  the  rising  generation,  and  if  religious  and  social 


reformers  want  to  find  out  what  their  plans  are  really  worth, 
they  should  see  how  they  affect  men  of  their  own  age  and 
station,  instead  of  trying  to  prejudice  in  their  favour  a  set  of 
lads  or  girls  who  will  outgrow  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  importance  of  such  a  course 
to  the  reformers  themselves.  It  would  not  only  give  them  a  test 
of  the  soundness  of  their  own  views,  of  which  they  are  at  present 
entirely  destitute,  but  it  would  have  an  effect  on  their  own  minds 
of  which  they  can  hardly  estimate  the  importance.  Hardly  any¬ 
thing  is  so  fatal  to  continuous  mental  growth  as  constant  contact 
with  immature  minds.  It  is  the  intellectual  equivalent  of  keep¬ 
ing  low  company.  A  person  whose  life  is  passed  amongst 
children  or  boys  can  hardly  be  expected  to  avoid  the  blunder  of 
supposing  that  the  superiority  of  which  he  is  continually  made 
conscious  is  absolute,  and  not  relative.  The  feeling  that  he  has 
to  be  constantly  setting  them  an  example  is  almost  certain  to 
lead  him  into  the  belief  that  he  has  an  example  to  set ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  his  knowledge  of  life  is  often  little  wider,  whilst  his  con¬ 
jectures  about  it  are  far  less  lively,  than  those  of  his  pupils. 
There  is  no  one  thing  which  it  is  more  important  for  persons 
connected  with  education  to  remember  than  the  truth  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  only  a  preparation  for  life,  and  that  the  life  which  lies 
beyond  it  is  utterly  unlike  it,  is  very  partially  known  to  any  one, 
and  is  in  general  particularly  little  known  to  themselves. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NAVY. 

milE  controversy  regarding  iron-plated  ships  furnishes  a  rc- 
JL  markable  example  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  question  is  not  one  upon 
which  anybody’s  passions  arc  likely  to  be  strongly  agitated,  and 
yet  we  find  disputants  proceeding  with  as  much  eagerness  and 
as  little  accuracy  as  if  some  political  or  theological  principle 
were  involved.  We  read  on  Saturday  last  a  letter  in  the  Times 
by  Captain  Halsted,  11.  N.,  who  appears  to  be  a  controversialist 
of  this  excited  character.  He  wishes  to  enforce  the  view  that 
no  sort  of  artillery  is  of  any  value  against  iron-plated  ships,  and, 
having  fixed  his  mind  earnestly  on  this  object,  he  disposes  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  of  the  experiment  made  in  June  last  with  Mr. 
Whitworth’s  8o-pounder  gun,  which  we  had  certainly  considered 
to  make  rather  strongly  against  his  opinion.  Captain  Halsted 
says  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  trial,  hut  has  carefully 
examined  the  effects  produced.  Of  three  shots  which  took 
effect  on  the  side,  one  only  entered  the  ship.  He  admits  that 
this  shot  received  no  assistance  from  any  previous  shot,  but 
he  asserts  that  the  plate  was  unsound  and  the  timber 
rotten  where  it  struck.  He  adds  that  the  shot  entered  the 
ship  in  a  spent  state,  and  reached  no  more  than  half-way 
across  the  deck.  How,  if  the  public  is  to  judge  of  this 
question,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  the  facts  of  the 
experiments  should  be  fully  ascertained  and  fairly  stated.  We 
shall,  therefore,  quote  from  Sir  Howard  Douglas’s  work  on 
Naval  Gunnery  his  description  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Whitworth’s 
gun,  in  order  that  it  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Captain 
Halsted : — • 

The  first  shot,  fired  with  a  charge  of  i  z  lbs.,  passed  through  the  Trusty's 
side,  making  a  clean  hole.  The  next  shot,  fired  with  a  charge  of  14  lbs,, 
passed  completely  through  the  side,  making  a  clean  hexagonal  hole,  into  the 
main  deck,  smashing  an  iron  knee,  and  driving  in  with  it  splinters  of'  wood 
and  iron.  Another  shot,  fired  with  the  same  charge,  though  the  hit  was 
oblique,  passed  through  the  iron  side,  and  struck  the  end  of  a  deck  beam  in 
which  it  lodged.  Another  shot  pierced  the  centre  of  a  plate  into  the  main 
deck,  driving  in  a  mass  of  splinters,  and  a  large  iron  bolt,  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  driven  through  and  whirled  about  by  the  force  impressed  upon 
it  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  projectile. 

It  thus  appears,  and  we  should  think  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  all  the  three  shots  referred  to  by  Captain  Halsted 
entered  the  ship,  and  these  effects  were  produced  at  the  distance 
of  400  yards.  If  a  shot  passes  through  a  ship’s  side,  and  makes 
a  clean  hole,  surely  that  shot  has  done  its  work  well.  Mr. 
Whitworth’s  gun  does  to  the  iron-plated  side  that  which 
a  24-lb.  or  32-lb.  gun  of  the  old  sort  did  to  the  timber 
side.  It  does  neither  more  nor  less.  But  then  Captain  Halsted 
asserts  that  the  iron  and  the  timber  were  unsound,  and  this  we 
have  not  the  means  of  contradicting.  But  we  strongly  suspect  that 
Captain  Halsted  would  say  something  of  (his  sort  of  any 
experiment  that  did  not  fall  in  with  his  own  views.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  cost,  therefore,  let  the  experiment  he  repeated  against 
some  perfectly  sound  and  unexceptionable  target  until,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  question  shall  be  set  at  rest.  If  necessary, 
let  the  first  iron-plated  ship  that  is  launched  be  made  a  target. 
It  would  be  better  to  sacrifice  a  new  ship  that  has  cost  half  a 
million  than  to  remain  in  doubt  on  such  points  where  certainty  is 
possible. 

It  is,  however,  an  important  observation  that  certainty  is  not 
possible  upon  many  points  of  vast  moment,  except  from  the 
experience  of  actual  war.  If  there  be  any  reason  to  think  that, 
under  any  circumstances  and  for  any  time,  however  short,  an 
advantage  would  be  enjoyed  by  iron-plated  ships  in  a  naval 
action,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  build  at  least  as  many  of  such 
ships  as  are  built  by  other  nations.  We  may  lament  a  vast  and 
possibly  useless  outlay,  but  we  must  not  run  the  remotest 
risk  of  being  overmatched.  Still  it  is  useful  to  recur  to  past  ex¬ 
perience,  for  the  sake  of  warning  against  extravagant  hopes 
or  fears.  One  great  change  made  of  late  years  in  the  British 
navy  has  been  the  extensive  substitution  of  shell-guns  for  guns 
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firing  solid  shot.  It  was  expected,  and  probably  with  good 
reason,  that  these  shell-guns  would  be  terribly  destructive  to 
timber  ships.  But  now  it  appears  that  the  sides  of  the  iron- 
plated  ships  can  only  be  penetrated  by  heavy  solid  shot,  and 
therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  displace  some  of  the  shell-guns 
and  make  room  for  solid-shot-guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre  that 
the  ships  will  bear.  The  weight  of  the  Whitworth  8o-pounder 
gun  is,  we  believe,  4  tons.  The  weight  of  the  68-pounder  smooth- 
bored  gun  is  4  tons  15  cwt.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  a  broadside 
of  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  two  species  of  guns  combined  would 
be  the  best  armament  that  could  be  put  into  a  ship  to  meet  an 
iron-plated  vessel.  Notwithstanding  what  is  alleged  by  Captain 
Halsted  as  to  the  imperfection  of  the  Trusty's  side,  we  shall 
believe,  until  the  contrary  is  very  clearly  proved,  that  every 
discharge  of  a  Whitworth  gun  at  400  yards  would  make  a  clean 
hole  through  iron  and  timber,  and  do  considerable  harm  inside. 
And  every  discharge  of  the  smooth-bored  gun  would  bruise  the 
iron  and  shake  the  timber  so  that  the  next  shot  or  the  next 
but  one  would  go  through  both.  And  when  once  a  breach 
had  been  effected,  shell-guns  would  be  as  destructive  to  the 
iron-plated  ship  as  to  any  other.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that,  in  a  naval  action,  an  iron-plated  ship  might  enjoy  for 
some  short  time  a  comparative  immunity  from  the  effects  of  shot, 
which  would  enable  her  to  inflict  great  injury  before  she  began 
herself  to  suffer.  If  this  be  no  more  than  possible,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  two  fleets  cannot  possess  a  certain  equality  of  force 
under  all  conditions,  unless  each  has  the  assistance  of  iron-plated 
ships.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  British  navy  must  be 
reconstructed.  The  screw  two-deckcr  will  not  be  without  its 
uses,  one  of  which,  perhaps,  may  be  to  take  care  of  its  iron-plated 
sisters  in  heavy  weather.  Even  the  exulting  French  journal  does 
not  pretend  to  say  that  La  Gloire  would  be  safe  in  going  round 
Cape  Horn  ;  and  we  have  ourselves  a  suspicion  that  she  would 
be  very  unsafe  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  And  besides,  when  it  is 
asked  what  is  the  use  of  a  fleet  of  two-deckers,  we  answer,  that 
they  were  built  to  meet  the  fleets  of  similar  vessels  of  other 
Powers.  We  think  that  exactly  the  same  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  use  of  iron-plated  ships.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
British  navy  to  be  prepared  to  do  as  much  as  that  of  France  on 
a  summer’s  day,  within  fifty  miles  of  Cherbourg,  and  also  to  do 
many  other  things. 

It  appears  to  be  assumed  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Times 
that  the  French  naval  authorities  are  confident  of  the  complete 
success  of  their  iron-plated  ships.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two 
defects  in  them  whicli  could  scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  an 
experienced  officer.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  these 
vessels,  as  well  as  those  which  the  Admiralty  is  building  in 
imitation  of  them,  have  wooden-decks,  or  decks  formed  of  thin 
plates  of  iron,  cased  with  wood.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  it  has 
not  yet  been  contemplated  to  produce  a  seaworthy  vessel  capable 
of  carrying  the  enormous  additional  top-weight  of  a  deck  of  iron 
plates  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  sides.  Well,  then,  if  one 
of  these  ships  attacks  a  fort  placed  on  commanding  ground,  she 
is  quite  as  liable  to  receive  a  shell  into  her  hold  as  any  other 
ship.  And  it  has  been  often  said  that  a  single  shell  well-directed 
is  destruction.  It  is  true,  the  deck  would  not  be  thus  exposed 
in  an  engagement  between  fleets  ;  but  an  important  qualification 
is  thus  suggested  of  the  boasting  we  have  heard  of  the  efficiency 
of  these  vessels  against  forts.  They  are  exposed  to  exactly  the 
same  risk  as  any  other  sort  of  ship  from  the  plunging  fire  of 
shot  and  shell  from  a  well-placed  battery.  And,  besides,  their 
decks  would  he,  to  some  extent,  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  highest  tier  or  two  tiers  of  guns  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship.  The  towering  three-decker  may  prove  in  this  way 
that  her  height  still  gives  her  an  advantage  But  further, 
the  iron-plated  ship,  such  as  the  French  have  built,  is 
vulnerable  through  her  port-holes.  This  weakness  has 
been  lately  dwelt  on  by  Captain  Coles,  R.N.,  who  has  a 
plan  for  what  he  calls  “  shield-ships  of  iron,”  so  constructed  as 
to  offer  neither  flat  decks  nor  port-holes  to  the  enemy’s  fire.  He 
expresses  his  conviction  “that  the  coating  of  a  ship  with  iron 
plates,  and  leaving  a  perfectly  exposed  area  amounting,  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  of  twenty  broadside  guns,  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  square  feet,  would  be  abortive.”  Yet  Captain  Coles  asserts, 
as  positively  as  any  one,  that  the  navy  must  be  reconstructed, 
and  he  only  differs  from  other  advocates  of  iron  ships  in  recom¬ 
mending  liis  own  plan.  But  there  is  surely  much  force  in  his 
objection  to  the  plan  now  in  favour.  Suppose  that  an  iron- 
plated  ship,  having  superior  speed  and  skill,  could  maintain  a 
di.-tance  from  her  opponents  of  a  thousand  yards.  We  will 
admit,  lor  the  moment,  that  at  this  distance  neither  the  Whit¬ 
worth  nor  any  other  gun  could  do  much  harm  to  the  iron 
plates.  But  every  gun  in  the  broadside  of  a  three-decker 
might  be  pointed  against  the  portholes.  Good  practice  would 
be  made  with  3mooth-bored  guns,  and  our  signal  guns 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  hitting  a  small  mark,  such  as 
a  port-hole,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  yards.  But  the 
assumption  that  the  iron-plated  ship  could  maintain  her  own 
fiehtiug  distance  is  quite  gratuitous.  Indeed,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  the  other  way.  And,  even  at  that  distance,  she 
<■1  uld  not  use  her  long-range  guns  so  advantageously  as  her 
antagonist,  except  in  the  calmest  weather,  because  her  immense 
top-weight  would  make  her  roll  more  than  timber  ships.  It 
would  of  course  be  her  opponent’s  object  to  increase  this  tendency 
by  shooting  away  her  masts,  so  as  to  leave  her  a  mere  hull  upon 


the  water,  and,  if  possible,  by  means  of  the  wreck  to  disable 
her  screw,  so  as  to  approach  and  cannonade  her  at  short  range. 
Even  with  her  masts  standing,  it  will,  we  believe,  appear  that 
La  Gloire  rolls  so  much  that  her  ports,  which  are  only  six  feet 
above  the  water,  could  not  be  safely  opened  in  a  heavy  sea. 
And,  moreover,  she  would  roll  so  much  as  to  expose  her  deck, 
and  even  her  sides  below  the  iron  plates,  to  a  horizontal  fire,  in 
which  guns  of  every  sort  and  size  would  produce  their  full  effect 
upon  her. 

When  Captain  Halsted  dwells  upon  the  small  effect  which,  as 
he  says,  was  produced  by  a  single  shot  from  a  Whitworth  gun, 
we  might  answer  that  a  single  shot  produces  but  a  small  effect 
on  a  stone  wall.  Yet  a  repetition  of  volleys  of  such  shot  will 
knock  down  the  wrall.  And  so  we  believe  that  a  succession  of 
broadsides  from  suitable  guns  at  four  hundred  yards  would 
breach  an  iron-sided  ship.  Captain  Halsted  seems  to  forget, 
what  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  iron  plates  could  not  withstand 
a  single  68-pounder  shot  unless  they  were  strongly  backed  up  by 
timber;  and  every  blow  of  a  heavy  shot  shakes  and  contributes 
to  displace  the  timber,  although  it  may  not  pierce  the  iron. 
Thus  the  shots  which  Captain  Halsted  would  call  failures  were 
really  preparing  the  way  for  subsequent  success.  They  were 
contributing  to  that  “  terrific  shaking”  of  the  frames  of  the  Trusty 
and  the  Sirius  target-ships  which  has  been  described  in  the 
dockyard  intelligence  of  the  Times,  and  which  deserves  Captain 
Halsted’s  notice. 

Whatever  may  be  the  other  merits  of  La  Gloire,  we  may  say 
with  some  confidence  that  her  guns  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
British  navy.  The  heaviest  smooth-bored  gun  carried  by  French 
ships  is  the  50-pounder,  and  attempts  have  been  lately  made 
to  rifle  some  of  these  guns,  hut  we  do  not  know  with  what 
success.  We  are  tolerably  confident  that  the  strength  of  La 
Gloire  s  plates  has  not  been  tested  by  guns  equal  in  power  to 
those  employed  in  the  English  experiments.  Let  us  preserve, 
and  if  possible  increase,  the  superiority  which  we  now  possess  in 
this  respect.  Let  us  arm  our  ships  with  the  most  formidable 
guns  that  can  be  made  ;  and,  above  all  things,  let  us  bring  our 
skill  in  gunnery  to  the  highest  possible  perfection.  Discussions 
about  the  value  of  iron-plated  ships  become  complicated,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  all  minds ;  but 
the  advice  to  employ  the  best  guns  and  gunners  we  can  get  is 
simple  and  practical,  and  will  command  general  assent.  This 
is  the  advice  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  After  stating  his  own 
conclusion,  that  “  there  is  little  to  dread  from  these  unwieldy, 
flat-bottomed,  top-weighted,  heavy-rolling  craft  in  the  open  sea,” 
he  recommends  that  the  public  money  should  be  spent  “  in 
forging  in  abundance  the  new  engines  and  bolts  of  war,  rather 
tlnm  in  vain  attempts  to  render  ships  proof  against  them.”  It 
is,  however,’  a  necessity  of  our  national  position  to  try  every 
foreign  contrivance  which  may  offer  the  smallest  prospect  of  a 
superiority  in  naval  warfare. 


HOPLEY’S  DEFENCE  AND  APPEAL. 

11.  THOMAS  HOPLEY,  the  schoolmaster  of  Eastbourne, 
who  is  at  present  undergoing  the  sentence  of  four  years’ 
penal  servitude  for  the  manslaughter  of  the  poor  boy,  Reginald 
Channell  Cancellor,  now  comes  before  us  in  a  new  character.  He 
or  his  friends  have  forwarded  to  us  a  pamphlet,  with  the  strong 
passages  carefully  underscored,  entitled,  “Facts  bearing  011  the 
Death  of  Reginald  Channell  Cancellor :  with  a  Supplement  and  a 
Sequel.  By  Thomas  TIopley,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  ‘Lectures  on 
the  Education  of  Man,’  ‘  Helps  towards  the  Physical,  Intellec¬ 
tual,  and  Moral  Elevation  of  all  Classes  of  Society,’  ‘  Statistics 
of  Wrongs  which  Cry  for  Redress,’  &e.  (Wertheim  and  Mackin¬ 
tosh).”  We  had  no  notion  that  this  remarkable  convict  was  so 
prolific  an  author,  or  that  he  was  an  F.S.S. — whatever  that 
honourable  appendage  may  signify — or  that  he  was,  as  we  find 
him  to  be,  the  very  impersonation  of  all  philanthropy,  and  a 
reformer-general  of  all  abuses  in  society  and  schools.  But  he  is 
all  this,  and  the  fact  ought  to  be  known  ;  and  the  proofs  of 
Mr.  Hopley’s  universal  charity,  past,  present,  and  future — for 
he  still  aspires  to  become  a  regenerator  of  mankind — are  to  be 
found  in  his  highly  comic  pamphlet,  written,  as  far  as  we  can 
conjecture,  before  the  trial  which,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  consigned 
him,  by  a  most  righteous  judgment,  to  a  punishment  certainly 
not  in  excess  of  his  offence. 

Hopley’s  pamphlet  has  two  objects.  The  one  is,  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  evidence  produced  before  the  magistrates  upon  which 
he  was  committed  for  trial,  and  this  publication  was  therefore 
planned  with  the  view  of  influencing  the  jury.  The  other  is,  to 
puff  himself,  his  principles  of  education,  and  his  future  plans — 
which,  even  in  Lewes  Gaol,  he  has  the  hardihood  not  to  relin¬ 
quish — of  setting  up,  by  the  aid  of  the  contributions  of  the  credu¬ 
lous,  a  grand  “Model  Educational  Establishment,”  with  himself 
as  the  model  Christian  master,  and  his  wife,  married  and  educated 
by  him  for  this  express  purpose,  “  to  aim  at  becoming  the  model 
Christian  mistress.”  (p.  82.)  We  have  called  the  pamphlet  a 
comic  publication,  and  certainly  its  first  effect  is  only  to  provoke 
a  very  lively  sense  of  amusement.  But  lliere  is  something 
inexpressibly  shocking  in  the  greasy,  unctuous  religious  pre¬ 
tensions  and  claims  of  the  writer,  which  inspires  very  opp  osite 
feelings.  No  doubt  Hopley  always  found  it  to  be  his  interest  to 
cant.  A  Hopley  will  always  attract  Cancellors,  and  the  fathers 
of  spoiled  children  will  fly  at  baits  as  coarse  as  those  offered  at 
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Eastbourne  ;  but,  knowing  bow  very  nearly  the  attempt  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  religious  public  in  favour  of  Sir  John 
Dean  Paul  succeeded — indeed,  it  did  succeed  in  shortening  the 
gaol  experiences  of  that  truly  pious  rogue — no  doubt  the  im¬ 
prisoned  schoolmaster  even  yet  feels  that  there  is  a  chance  left 
for  a  saint  in  trouble.  We  are  anxious  to  prevent  further 
mischief :  for  we  can  quite  believe  that  there  are  those  who 
will  consider  the  accident  of  pounding  a  pupil  to  death — 
especially  if  it  is  done  on  high  moral  principles,  in  the  fine  loving 
spirit  in  which  Izaak  Walton  would  have  the  frog  impaled — to 
be  entirely  atoned  for,  or  at  least  condoned,  by  a  full-mouthed 
profession  of  Evangelical  pliraseologj'.  Uriah  Heap  was  a  model 
prisoner,  and  the  part  is  open  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hopley  ;  and  a  con¬ 
victed  manslayer  who  spends  his  prison  hours  in  elaborating  and 
projecting  schemes  for  the  inauguration  of  new  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation  may  yet  have  a  brilliant  future  open  to  him.  The  very 
impudence  of  the  appeal  for  public  confidence  is  a  sort  of  gua¬ 
rantee  that  it  will  have  some  measure  of  success.  A  man  who 
has  the  confidence,  or  insolence,  as  in  Ilopley’s  case,  to  say, 
“  There  in  his  narrow  cell  sits  the  worker — his  body  imprisoned, 
but  his  soul  as  free  as  ever— humbled  and  chastened  before  the 
Lord  ....  but  erect  and  unsubdued  before  the  malice  of  the 
world,  and  panting  to  fulfil  his  sacred  mission;  and  you  have 
to  pronounce — you,  the  reflecting  and  noble-minded  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  to  pronounce — through  judgment  not  of  one  deed  but 
of  his  life,  whether  you  accept  his  services  or  vote  that  he  be 
thrown  away,”  may  still  have  before  him  a  successful  and  popular 
career  of  education  by  love  and  murder  in  pure  affection.  This 
philanthropic  convict  begs  of  us  to  “  consider  whether  a  man,  if 
it  please  Heaven  so  to  chasten  and  so  to  change  him,  is,  when  so 
chastened  and  so  changed,  more  or  less  fitted  than  before  to  per¬ 
form  the  sacred  duties  of  the  educator;”  and  he  adds,  “if  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  a  man  in  whom  God  may  be  pleased  to 
work  such  changes,  is  rendered,  through  those  changes,  more  fitted 
than  before  to  perform  his  duties,  I  then  venture  to  ask,  not 
simply  for  your  confidence,  but  for  your  help — yes,  for  your 
help — and  shall  ask,  nothing  doubting  but  that  it  will  be  received.” 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  will  tell  with  avast  number  of 
people.  Were  it  possible  that  Hopley  could  open  that  sumptuous 
“  Model  Educational  Establishment”  of  which  “  the  plans  are 
ready,”  we  can  quite  believe  that,  backed  as  his  present  appeal  is 
by  an  evangelical  publisher,  and  couched  as  it  is  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  slang  of  a  converted  character,  it  would  be  filled  directly. 
Final  perseverance  is  a  privilege  accorded  to  everlastingimpudence 
as  well  as  to  indefeasible  grace  ;  and  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hopley ’s 
case,  it  is  the  same  character  of  mind  which  will  be  differently 
judged  as  “perfect  assurance”  or  consummate  effrontery  by 
what  he  calls  “  the  world  ”  and  “  the  noble-minded.” 

With  respect  to  the  first  purpose  of  this  pamphlet,  we  shall 
make  short  work.  N o  doubt,  if  Mrs.  Brownrigg  had  possessed  the 
art  of  writing  she  could  have  produced  a  justification  to  the  full 
as  specious  and  religious  as  Mr.  Thomas  Hopley’s.  No  doubt,  the 
parish  officers  who  were  the  natural  guardians  of  the  female 
apprentice  whom  Mrs.  Brownrigg  flogged  to  death,  assured  that 
lady  that  the  girl  was  obstinate,  sulien,  and  disobedient.  This 
justification  might  be  common  to  both  cases.  Further,  there  is  a 
conventional  power  accorded  as  well  to  schoolmasters  to  punish 
their  fractious  pupils  as  to  masters  aud  mistresses  to  correct  dis¬ 
obedient  apprentices.  The  justification  here,  also,  is  identical. 
Had  cant  been  the  fashion  a  century  ago,  wc  could  quite  believe 
that  Mrs.  Brownrigg  prayed,  or  would  have  said  that  she  prayed, 
with  her  victim  between  the  intervals  of  the  lash.  We  should 
only  have  had  that  worthy  widow’s  assurance  of  the  fact,  and 
we  have  only  Mr.  Hopley’s.  ’The  one  would  be  as  valuable 
as  the  other.  We  see  precisely  the  same  reason  to  accept 
or  reject  either  the  wretched  old  ignorant  beldame’s  or  the 
literary  schoolmaster’s  conviction  that  each  had  a  sublime 
mission  to  discharge.  In  either  instance,  that  mission  might 
be  to  correct,  not  only  the  errors  and  vices  of  their  respective 
vdetims,  but  the  vicious  system  upon  which  pupils  aud  appren¬ 
tices  had  hitherto  been  treated.  The  chastisement  was  just  as 
likely  to  have  been  in  love  in  both  cases  ;  at  any  rate,  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  love  and  the  constraint  of  a  high-minded  duty  might 
be  just  as  easy  to  the  lady  as  it  is  to  the  gentleman. 
There  is  as  much  to  make  us  believe  Mrs.  Brownrigg  on 
her  word  and  honour,  as  there  is  to  induce  us  to  accept  Mr. 
Hopley’s  appeal  to  God  and  man.  There  is  another  similarity 
in  the  crimes.  Mrs.  Brownrigg  administered  her  maternal  and 
loving  discipline  in  a  cellar,  and,  if  we  remember  right,  hid  the 
body.  Mr.  Hopley  beats  the  boy  to  death  in  all  affection, 
in  a  solitary  room,  and  at  dead  midnight;  and  he  conceals  the 
cause  of  death,  washes,  up  the  bloody  proofs  of  his  crime,  deals 
mendaciously  with  the  medical  man,  and  tampers  with  the  re¬ 
porters  of  the  country  press.  The  difference  in  the  two  crimes 
is  only  that  arising  from  the  respective  characters  of  the  perpe¬ 
trators.  The  one  was  a  vulgar,  stupid  old  woman — the  other  is 
a  sharp,  crafty,  oleaginous  charlatan,  well  versed  in  quackery, 
and  well  up  in  the  religious  and  philanthropic  “  educational  ” 
twaddle  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Hopley’s  defence  amounts  to  this: — i.  That  he  had  the 
father  s  authority  to  chastise  the  boy  Canceller.  2.  That  the 
punishment  was  not  excessive.  3.  That  he  did  not,  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  attempt  to  wash  out  the  signs  of  blood.  4.  That 
he  was  utterly  unconscious  that  there  was  anything  wrong  till 
six  o’clock  the  next  morning.  As  for  the  attempts  to  discredit  the 


various  witnesses  as  to  the  time  and  duration  of  the  “  punish¬ 
ment,”  it  is  simply  a  case  of  testimony  against  testimony.  And 
if  we  can  convict  Hopley  of  a  clear  falsehood  in  any  particular, 
his  whole  evidence,  merely  as  evidence,  falls  to  the  ground. 
Sir  Charles  Locock  swears  that,  on  interrogating  Hopley 
as  to  the  splashing  of  water,  he  replied — “  that  he  thought 
he  remembered  knocking  down  a  jug.”  In  his  own  pamphlet 
Hopley  admits  that  he  attempted  to  wash  out  the  blood 
from  the  bedroom  and  some  clothes ;  and  it  is  proved  in  evidence 
that  blood  was  found  in  his  room  downstairs,  in  the  bedroom, 
on  the  stairs,  on  all  the  boy’s  clothes,  on  the  rope,  on  Ilopley ’s 
person,  and  on  Mrs.  Hopley’s  pocket-handkerchiefs.  In  his 
statement  to  Sir  Charles  Locock,  Hopley  thinks  “  that  a  few 
spots  on  the  bath-towel  were  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  boy 
picking  himself.”  Mr.  Howett,  who  conducted  the  post  mortem 
examination,  discovers  “  two  wounds  an  inch  deep,  which  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  job  or  thrust  of  a  stick.”  This 
evidence,  and  that  of  the  various  witnesses  on  the  trial,  stands 
on  one  side — Hopley’s  account  of  the  matter,  carefully  con¬ 
structed  to  suit  the  evidence,  on  the  other.  And  ns  no  sane 
person  can  doubt  which  way  the  balance  of  testimony  inclines, 
we  may  say  that  the  last  three  heads  of  defence  adopted  by 
Hopley  are  disposed  of. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  permission  accorded  by  the  Can- 
cellor  family,  that  corporal  punishment  should  be  used,  one  or 
two  things  remain  to  be  said.  Corporal  punishment  for  school¬ 
boys  is  a  thing  tolerably  well  understood.  In  public  schools — 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  practice  of  educational  esta¬ 
blishments  managed  on  high-minded  principles,  and  we  trust 
that  the  Eastbourne  seminary  is  not  typical  of  private  seminaries 
conducted  on  principles  of  Christian  love — a  boy  is  Hogged 
publicly,  and  before  what  really  amounts  to  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
If  there  were  a  torture-chamber  at  Eton,  or  Kugby,  or  the 
Charter  House,  whero  a  master  could  administer,  in  alternating 
doses,  moral  medicines,  prayers,  and  ejaculations,  a  rope’s  end 
and  a  “good-sized  walking-stick”  to  the  moral  cuticle  and  to 
every  part  of  a  boy’s  body,  prodding  it  an  inch  deep  into  his 
legs,  without  witnesses  and  at  midnight,  we  might  admit  that 
there  were  respectable  precedents  for  the  Hopley  system.  Mr. 
Cancellor,  however,  clearly'  understood  thrashing  a  boy  for  obsti¬ 
nacy  in  a  very'  different  sense  from  that  put  upon  scholastic  disci¬ 
pline,  even  when  administered  in  love  on  the  Grand  Parade,  East¬ 
bourne.  As  to  the  theory  of  dealing  with  obstinate  boys,  which 
Hopley  justifies  on  the  authority  of  John  Locke  and  Jacob  Abbott 
— namely,  that  obstinacy  is  to  be  beaten  out  of  a  child — we  differ 
altogether  from  those  authorities  ;  and  this  very  case,  by  reducing 
these  abstract  theories  to  a  practical  absurdity — that  absurdity 
happening  to  be  a  murder — completely  disproves  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  poor  little  wretch  was  not  obstinate  at  all.  He  was  only 
not  quite  an  idiot.  He  was  of  a  flabby,  lymphatic  constitution, 
and  was  suffering  from  hydrocephalus.  He  was  no  more  capable 
of  learning  than  a  cretin.  He  was  a  victim  of  physical  disease,  not 
of  moral  perversity  ;  and  a  person  who  bases  education  on  phy¬ 
siological  laws,  as  this  prodigious  impostor  Hopley  did,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  do,  ought  to  have  seen  what  was  really  the  matter 
with  the  boy  in  two  days.  As  to  the  authorities  of  Jacob  Abbott 
and  John  Locke,  both  were,  we  say  it  with  all  respect,  educa¬ 
tional  charlatans.  Jacob  Abbott  professed  the  same  sort  of 
religion,  equally  composed  of  ferocity  and  treacle,  as  Hopley’s  ; 
and  John  Locke  talked  as  much  nonsense  in  his  Treatise  on 
Education  as  it  was  possible  for  a  great  man  to  do.  Indeed, 
were  these  theories  sound,  the  catastrophe  in  poor  little  Cancel- 
lor’s  case  is  only  their  legitimate  consequence.  If  these  eminent 
authorities  are  right,  Hopley  was  quite  justified  in  beating 
the  boy  to  death.  He  was,  in  fact,  bound  to  do  so  in  the  last 
resort.  If  the  boy  would  not  yield,  and  if  plagosus  Orbilius 
must  not  yield,  then,  in  the  long  run  and  in  the  last  extreme 
of  the  contest,  the  obstinate  boy  must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  beaten 
to  death.  If,  as  they  all  say,  the  boy  is  “  lost  for  ever”  if  the 
master  yields  in  this  contest,  what  must  come  of  it  but  that  the 
master  must  go  on  ?  Yet,  if  he  goes  on,  the  boy  must  at  last  die 
under  the  lash,  because  the  man’s  will,  and  perseverance,  and 
force  of  arm  are  strongest.  This  is  what  precisely  did  come 
of  it;  and,  on  the  Locke  and  Abbott  principle,  it  was  better  that  it 
should  come  to  this — better  for  the  boy  to  save  his  soul  than  his 
life,  and  better,  as  a  noble  example  to  all  obstinate  little  boys,  that 
a  single  offender  should  be  flogged  to  death  than  that  juvenile 
obstinacy  should  be  encouraged  by  the  victory  of  one  obstinate 
little  boy.  What  Hopley  really  means,  if  he  means  anything,  is 
thaton  system  and  principle  he  had,  after  due  deliberation, adopted 
the  view  that  he  must — “  in  his  duty  to  the  deceased,”  “  in  strict 
conscientiousness,”  “  with  such  sincere  and  persevering  pains  to 
|  benefit  him,  at  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  time  and  feeling  and 
energy”— beat  his  pupil  to  death.  Beat  him  to  death  he  did ; 
and,  on  the  Locke  and  Abbott  principle,  it  was  all  right.  Whether 
those  old-fashioned  and  more  judicious  “  educators  ”  who  decline 
to  take  notice  of  every  transient  fit  of  youthful  obstinacy  are'not, 
in  the  long  run,  more  judicious  than  the  high-minded  and  con¬ 
sistent  purists  and  pedants  who  adopt  Locke’s  maxim — “  When 
once  it  comes  to  be  a  contest  for  mastery  between  you,  you  must 
be  sure  to  carr}r  it,  whatever  blows  it  costs,  and  that  one  fault 
for  which  children  should  be  beaten  is  obstinacy” — is  another  and 
a  serious  question.  . 

This  leads  us  to  a  further  consideration.  We  all  know  what 
public  schools  are,  and  we  admit  that  they  are  by  no  means 
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perfect.  We  also  know  wliat  their  system  of  punishment  is. 
Now  Mr.  Ilopley’s  “establishment”  was  administered,  and  his 
greater  scheme  was  planned — a  scheme  which  he  has  not  yet 
abandoned — to  correct  the  errors  of  schools  as  they  are. 
Mr.  Hopley  has,  he  tells  us,  given  painful  nights  and  studious 
days  to  the  social  amelioration  of  the  human  race  in  general,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  English  education  in  particular.  Well,  be 
it  so.  The  systems  stand  in  distinct  contrast.  “  Long  Chamber” 
has  something  to  be  said  against  it.  We  now  know,  however,  what 
comes  of  “  every  pupil  in  this  establishment  has  a  separate  bed¬ 
room.”  The  flogging-block  is  not  a  beautiful  institution  ;  but 
what  of  an  establishment  in  which  the  principal  is  so  averse  to 
corporal  punishment  that  he  “  never  keeps  a  cane  in  the  house  ?  ” 
Boys  at  Eton  and  Westminster  are  left  a  good  deal  to  themselves. 
There  are,  we  fear,  horrid  whispers  of  surreptitious  beer  and 
furtive  cigars  to  be  found  in  them — things  of  u  hich  we  by  no 
means  approve.  “My  system  of  education  is  one  wherein  affection 
is  the  great  moving  power.”  Well,  we  take  our  choice.  The 
new  system  has  its  recommendations.  It  is  like  those  ideal  farts. 
At  Eastbourne  we  have  all  jam  and  no  crust.  “We  at  East¬ 
bourne  worked  together  and  played  together.  With  tops, 
marbles,  balls,  kite-flying,  jumping,  wrestling,  blindman’s-butf,  I 
have  always  made  myself  one  with  therm”  “  Entomology  and  the 
wonders  of  the  microscope,  netting  the  ditches  for  their  aqua¬ 
riums,”  are  the  beautiful  studies  of  the  select  establishment  at 
180 l.  a-year.  “The  boys  find  birds’-nests,  and  they  watch 
for  the  hatching  of  file  eggs,  and  note  the  growth  of  the 
young  birds,  but  never  take  them,  nor  destrojw  .  .  .  The  pupils 
are  never  to  inflict  unnecessary  pain  even  on  the  smallest  insect ; 
never  to  destroy  even  a  worm  or  a  beetle,  unless  it  be  to  add  to 
their  entomological  collections  or  to  study  the  wonders  of  nature.” 
This  is  reformed  education  ;  but  it  is  consistent  with  this  exube¬ 
rant  love  to  cockchafers  and  affection  towards  tomtits  and  stickle¬ 
backs  to  beat  a  boy  to  death  “with  a  good  thick  stick.”  It  is 
a  sweet  pretty  education  this — to  walk  in  the  meadows  to  see 
the  young  lambs.  It  is  a  noble  design — to  excogitate  a  model 
college,  with  “  a  pupil  room  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  kind  of  minia¬ 
ture  Polytechnic,  with  air-pump,  printing-press,  a  miniature 
diving-bell,  with  all  sorts  of  philosophical  apparatus,  affording 
easy  opportunity  for  pleasing  experiments  in  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  chemistry,  &c.,”  and  in  which  “  amusements  of  the 
most  trivial  kind  are  not  overlooked,”  and  where  “  in  the 
playroom  two  spaces  are  reserved,  each  ten  feet  square,  the  one 
laid  with  oak  boards  planed  to  a  smooth  surface,  upon  which 
the  peg-tops  can  be  thrown  without  injuriug  their  pegs,  the  other 
laid  with  smooth  slate  for  scourge-tops,  &c.”  .  .  .  “  The  pupils,” 
moreover,  “are  to  be  taught  to  make  their  own  peg-tops,  kites,  cater¬ 
pillar-cages,  &c.”  Many  things  are  strange,  as  Sophocles  remarks, 
and  nothing,  as  he  goes  on  sententiously  to  observe,  is  stranger 
than  man ;  and  of  all  men  the  strangest  psychological  pheno¬ 
menon,  as  the  slang  phrase  is,  seems  to  be  Mr.  Hopley.  His 
devoted  attention  to  the  peg-tops,  and  to  pegging  holes  in  his 
pupils’  legs ;  his  equal  love  to  scourge-tops  and  to  scourging 
boys  to  death ;  his  beautiful  sympathies  with  “  five  noble 
aquariums  ”  and  their  contents,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  “under 
the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hands”  of  the  boy  Cancellor 
“  there  was  extravasated  blood  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  cellular  membranes  under  the  skin  of  the  thighs 
were  reduced  to  a  perfect  jelly  and,  in  fact,  all  torn  to  pieces 
and  lacerated  by  the  blows  that  had  been  iuflicted,”  though 
relieved  and  heightened  by  constant  “  engaging  in  prayer” — alto¬ 
gether  these  things  present  a  picture  which,  for  the  credit  of 
humanity,  is  somewhat  a  novelty  in  the  annals  of  piety,  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  manslaughter. 


TENBY. 

THE  art  of  writing  nonsense  is  most  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  sea-side.  Four  miles  from  the  pretty  town  of  Tenby 
are  the  caves  of  Lydstep,  which  have  been  visited  by  many 
tourists,  and  among  others  by  the  author  of  Proverbial  Philo¬ 
sophy.  These  caves  can  only  be  entered  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  the 
spring-tides  ;  and,  when  the  opportunity  comes  round,  all  the 
sojourners  in  Tenby  ride  or  walk  out  to  Lydstep  to  profit  by  it. 
Happily  for  all  who  love  the  Tupperian  lyre,  the  gifted  poet  of 
the  platitudes  joined  in  one  of  these  excursions. 

An  hour  of  peril  in  the  Lydstep  caves 

furnished  the  occasion  for  a  sonnet,  which  has  been  kindly  com¬ 
municated  to  tlie  authors  of  a  new  Tenby  Guide-book.  We  may 
suppose  that  Mr.  Tupper  was  considering,  like  prosaic  people, 
how  he  should  spend  the  day,  and  it  was  suggested  to  him  that, 
if  he  took  a  carriage  and  started  directly  after  breakfast,  he  might 
be  in  time  to  visit  these  admired  caves.  Hereupon  Mr.  Tupper 
entered  a  hack-chaise,  drawn  by  one  or  two  of  the  sorriest  jades 
that  ever  wore  out  whipcord,  and  drove  to  Lydstep.  This  is  pi'ose. 
My  haste  hath  sped  me  to  the  rippled  sand 

is  the  same  thing  in  poetry.  We  have  said  that  the  caves  can 
only  be  visited  when  the  tide  is  out,  but,  for  poetical  purposes, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  tide  is  in. 

The  halls  of  Amphitrite  echoing  clear 
All  to  the  mournful  music  of  the  waves 

would  be  a  dangerous  place  for  a  mere  sketcher  or  gatherer  of 
shells ;  but,  of  course,  a  porpoise  broad  in  the  back,  and  having 


plenty  of  what  naval  architects  call  “  displacement,”  would  be 
at  hand  to  bear  triumphantly  over  the  waves  the  specific  gravity 
of  Mr.  Tupper,  big  with  an  intended  sonnet.  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  expect  some  such  supernatural  interposition  on  behalf  of  a 
divine  bard.  Mr.  Tupper,  however,  preferred  to  take  care  of 
himself.  He  had  lingered  long  “among  the  sea-flowers  ”  until 
it  seems  that  “  the  mournful  music  of  the  waves  ”  sounded  dis¬ 
agreeably  close,  and  almost  threatened  to  quench  the  poetic 
fire; — 

- A  shout  of  fear, 

The  tide,  the  tide ! — I  turned  and  ran  for  life, 

And  battled  safely  through  that  watery  strife, 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Tupper  displayed  a  surprising  activity,  and 
got  his  feet  wet,  and  upon  this  event  he  made  a  sonnet,  as  he 
had  done  before  on  others  of  equally  small  importance. 

The  Guide-book  which  is  embellished  by  this  sonnet  purports 
to  be  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  It  is 
itself  no  inconsiderable  effort  in  the  Tupperian  line — so  far, 
that  is,  as  humble  prose  can  be  compared  to  gorgeous  poetry. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  visitor  is  supposed  to  approach  Tenby 
from  New  Milford.  “  He  will  encounter  at  every  road-turn  some 
glorious  relic  of  a  renowned  past.”  Now  it  is  strictly  correct  to 
say,  that  at  the  present  time  the  coaches  from  Milford  station 
are  liable  to  meet  at  every  road-turn — of  which  there  are  many, 
and  very  sharp  ones — a  “relic  of  the  past”  in  the  shape  of  a 
battered  chaise  and  broken-down  horses,  conveying  visitors  from 
Tenby  to  the  Great  Eastern;  but  such  relics  are  not  “glorious”  to 
the  town  of  Tenby,  but  rather  disgraceful.  It  is  alamentable  fact 
that  at  this  and  other  watering-places,  all,  or  nearly  all  the  horses 
that  ply  in  carriages  are  too  bad  even  for  the  worst  London  cab. 
The  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals  will  be  wanting  to 
itself  if  it  does  not  soon  make  a  tour  of  the  principal  sea-side  towns. 
It  is  wonderful  that  all  the  fine  feelings  which  grow  so  plentifully 
on  a  picturesque  coast  should  not  have  produced  some  small 
mitigation  in  the  miseries  of  the  starved  animals  which  painfully 
drag  visitors  to  the  chosen  sources  of  poetical  inspiration.  Not 
only  do  what  cabmen  call  the  “  fare”  become  sentimental  amid 
the  scenery  of  South  Wales,  but  the  contagion  seizes  the  very 
boys  who  live  by  goading  withered  hides  and  stiffened  limbs  into 
a  limping  trot.  Mrs.  Hall  informs  us  that  at  Tenby  there  is  a 
boy  who  drives  the  hack  carriages  which  his  father  lets,  and  who 
has  not  only  a  full  knowledge  but  also  a  keen  appreciation  of  all 
the  interesting  and  beautiful  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
boy  drove  Mrs.  Hall  and  her  companions  to  a  lar.e  where  they 
found  what  the  book  calls  a  “  liortus  siccus”  of  fresh  blooming 
wild-flowers.  The  ladies  were  “  greedy  gatherers.”  They  still 
called  to  the  boy  for  more,  until  at  last  lie  checked  their  rapacity 
by  saying  “  Please,  ladies,  you  have  specimens  of  all ;  and,  I  beg 
pardon,  but  isn’t  it  a’most  a  pity  to  cut  any  more  off  in  their 
youth  and  beauty — for  nothing.”  We  feel  that  such  a  postboy 
as  this  only  needs  encouragement  to  become  a  master  of  the 
Tupperian  lyre.  Can  it  be  the  air  of  Tenby  that  inspires  these 
tender  thoughts  and  clothes  them  in  this  graceful  language  P 
Perhaps  we  are  ourselves  unconsciously  acquiring  an  aptitude 
for  composing  sonnets.  It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment 
to  bring  down  a  London  cabman  and  place  him  in  genteel 
lodgiugs  commanding  a  sea-view  for  a  month,  employing 
him  occasionally  to  drive  ladies  to  some  flowery  dale  or  ivy- 
mantled  castle,  and  take  notes  of  his  remarks.  It  has  been  hap¬ 
pily  ordained  that  in  this  part  of  Wales  everybody  speaks 
English,  and  thus  the  sentimental  speeches  of  postboys  may  be 
understood  and  treasured  by  such  visitors  as  are — to  use  Tony 
Lumpkin’s  phrase — “  in  a  concatenation  accordingly.”  And  not 
only  do  they  speak  English,  but  they  speak  it  of  the  very  best 
quality.  Boys  talk  of  “  specimens”  of  flowers,  and  of  cutting  oil’ 
wild  roses  “in  their  youth  and  beauty;”  and  an  old  man  talks, 
as  we  shall  hear  presently,  of  the  sea  “  foaming  round  the  delicate 
ankles”  of  ladies,  and  of  “the  sweet  ripple  of  the  waves.”  We 
have  to  lament,  indeed,  that  this  same  old  man  should  have  told 
Mrs.  Hall  that  his  grandson  would  get  her  “any  amount”  of 
sea-birds’  eggs  from  the  Stack  rocks,  for  that  is  an  expression 
which  verges  upon  the  confines  of  slang;  and,  although  fast 
young  ladies  do  sometimes  borrow  it  from  their  brothers,  they 
can  only  do  so  at  an  age  when  they  have  insufficiently  understood 
the  beauties  of  Tupper’s  poetry,  and  when  their  presence  at  Tenby 
amounts  almost  to  a  profanation. 

We  are  tolerably  confident  that  such  a  remarkable  personage 
as  “  old  Joe  Jones”  could  be  found  at  no  other  watering-place  in 
the  British  Isles.  “  He  had  been  in  his  early  days  a  smuggler  of 
renown,”  and  his  appearance  is  described  suitably  to  that 
character.  We  must  express  our  disappointment  that  a  portrait 
of  him  is  not  among  the  illustrations  with  which  the  book 
abounds.  “  Some  said  that  his  intellect  was  clouded.”  It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  to  discover  that  what  the  natives 
thought  was  madness  was  in  fact  poetry.  “  I  likes  best  to  sit 
near  the  cave,  and  just  hear  the  ripple  of  the  waves — it  is  so 
sweet;  it  tells  me  so  much  of  past  times,  and  of  them  that  lies, 
some  in  the  churchyard,  others  under  the  sea,”  &c.  If  this  is 
not  poetry,  it  is  surely  most  Tupperian  prose.  In  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  which  some  call  Little  England  beyond  Wales,  the  people 
are  more  English  than  in  England  itself.  Where,  on  the  coast 
of  England  proper,  should  we  find  an  old  smuggler  to  express  him¬ 
self  with  this  elegance  and  tender  feeling?  After  reading  thus 
far  in  the  Guide-book,  we  expect  at  any  moment  to  be  stopped 
on  the  Tenby  sands  by  an  “  Ancient  Mariner,”  whose  utterances 
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would  be  worthy,  not  perhaps  of  Coleridge,  but  of  Tupper.  “When 
I  was  a  little  lad,  about  your  size,  Jimmy,  we  used  to  call  ’em 
French  and  English — the  waves  English,  and  the  bragging  wind 
French.”  What  a  lamentable  waste  of  talent,  that  boys  who 
could  talk  so  beautifully  should  have  spent  their  manhood  in 
smuggling  spirits  and  tobacco !  With  proper  opportunities, 
sonnets  might  have  been  composed  where  contraband  goods 
were  run.  We  see  now  what  the  country  loses  for  want  of  a 
general  system  of  education.  With  pens  and  paper,  and 
skill  to  use  them,  “old  Joe  Jones”  would  have  broken  no 
laws  but  those  of  taste,  and  would  have  incurred  no  penalty 
heavier  than  a  critic’s  censure.  “  The  waves  gits  the  best 
ou’t.  They  conquers,  lad — they  conquers  !  And  their  broad 

crests  and  curled  heads  laugh  at  the  wind.  They  raises  their 
great  backs  and  comes  stidily  on,  with  a  roll  and  a  roar,  like  an 
English  line-of-battle  ship,  and  then  hurrah  in  their  deep  music 
round  their  own  island.”  It  is  sad  to  think  that,  if  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  had  not  been  present, 'all  this  pictorial  eloquence  would 
have  passed  for  the  wanderings  of  an  enfeebled  mind.  For  our 
own  part,  ever  since  we  read  it  we  have  not  once  moved  out  of 
doors  without  a  note-book ;  but  the  “  Ancient  Mariners  ”  we 
have  met  have  confined  themselves  to  endeavours  to  effect  the 
sale  of  prawns,  and  the  imaginative  faculty  was  only  exercised  in 
the  statement  that  those  prawns  were  fresh.  We  have,  indeed, 
observed  some  half-dozen  fishermen  leaning  over  the  harbour 
wall,  and  had  thought  they  were  doing  nothing,  or  at  most 
smoking  pipes  ;  but  we  now  feel  persuaded  that  they  were  medi¬ 
tating  sonnets.  Some  impatient  strangers  have  remarked  that 
it  would  be  better  if  these  men  would  loiter  less  and  exert  them¬ 
selves  more  in  fishing,  but  we  would  not  on  any  account  disturb 
them.  The  world  is  not  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  fine  poem  in 
order  that  a  few  individuals  may  eat  lobster.  But  it  may  be 
objected  that  all  these  fishermen  cannot  possibly  be  poets,  and 
perhaps  that  is  true.  Still  we  may  observe,  that  the  old  man 
who  talks  of  the  “  deep  music  of  the  waves  ’’  and  the  boy  who 
pleads  for  the  “  youth  and  beauty  ”  of  wild  llowers,  are  both 
named  Jones;  and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  all  who  bear 
that  wide-spread  name  in  Pembrokeshire  might,  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  become  partakers  of  the  fame  of  Tupper.  It 
may  suffice  if  the  sacred  race  of  Jones  is  set  apart  for  poetry, 
and  let  the  other  tribes  of  South  Wales  labour  in  the  mine  and 
at  the  forge. 

We  have  heard  the  remark  that  Murray’s  Handbook  to  South 
Wales  is  very  good,  but  that  it  does  not  say  enough  about  Tenby. 
The  book  before  us  must  have  been  intended  to  supply — as  it 
certainly  does — this  omission.  It  says  a  good  deal  more  about 
many  things  in  and  around  Tenby  than  it  is  possible  to  read, 
even  amid  the  abundant  leisure  which  such  a  place  affords.  Of 
course  there  is  no  map  of  Teuby — we  should  not  expect  one 
■within  the  same  covers  with  a  sonnet  by  Tupper.  Nor  does  it 
appear  how  the  work  was  apportioned  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall.  Hoes  the  gentleman  draw  and  the  lady  write,  or  are  the 
more  brilliant  descriptive  passages  the  productions  of  a  real 
“  we  P”  It  is  our  duty  to  notice  that  Mr.  Hall  does  not  appear 
to  have  deserved  a  share  in  the  postboy’s  rebuke  for  plucking 
wild-flowers  too  greedily,  for  that  eloquent  appeal  was  addressed 
to  ladies  only.  But  if  Mr.  Hall  dicl  not  himself  write  nonsense, 
he  is  still  responsible  for  publishing  it.  A  large  part  of  this 
book  cannot  be  described  better  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
product  of  a  mind  which  would  rival  the  fame  of  Tupper  if  it 
could.  Yet  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  look  upon  certain 
volumes  as  written  by  Mrs.  Tupper,  we  should  feel  towards 
them  no  indignation,  but  only  pity.  And  so,  in  order  that 
no  mental  irritation  may  disturb  the  repose  which  dreams 
amid  the  Tenby  sands,  we  choose,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  health 
and  comfort,  to  assume  that  this  book  was  written  by  Mrs.  Hall. 
Looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we  have  really  little  to 
complain  of,  except  that  it  omits  to  render  justice  to  the  Tenby 
milestones.  Both  the  purchasers  of  the  book  and  the'subscribers 
to  the  Art  Journal,  in  which  the  matter  of  it  originally  appeared, 
have  good  reason  to  complain  that  those  sumptuous  ornaments 
of  the  Tenby  roads  have  not  received  from  pen  and  pencil  the 
attention  clue  to  their  high  artistic  interest.  True  it  is,  that  these 
beautiful  milestones  are  placed  along  execrable  roads,  and  appear 
to  be  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  a  people  who  are  not 
particular  about  roast  beef  if  they  can  get  mustard.  True  it  is, 
that  the  road  from  Milford  by  which  most  visitors  approach 
Tenby  is  in  one  place  flooded,  after  three  days’  rain,  to  the  depth 
of  as  manj^  feet,  because  the  will  or  the  means  is  wanted  to 
carry  into  the  sea  the  little  river  which  flows  by  the  town. 
AY  hen  the  traveller  is  informed  that  it  is  exactly  970  yards  to 
Tenby,  he  may  perhaps  remark  that  money  would  be  better 
expended  in  helping  him  to  get  there  than  in  merely  acquainting 
him  with  a  barren  topographical  tact.  But  this  is  a  mere  prosaic 
and  utilitarian  view  of  things.  A  pedestrian  of  cultivated  taste 
might  walk  in  this  country  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  coming  to 
such  milestones,  and  he  would  bo  a  good  deal  safer  than  in  clamber¬ 
ing  up  the  Alps.  It  should  be  observed  that  what  we  have 
called  “  milestones”  are  blocks  of  stone  w  ith  iron  faces,  and  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  not  a  first  experiment  of 
engineer  officers,  who  are  very  busy  in  this  neighbourhood,  to 
test  the  recent  proposal  of  fronting  granite  forts  with  iron.  This 
supposition  is  the  more  plausible,  because  there  is  a  dockyard 
and  other  large  establishnu nts  at  Pembroke  which  make  the 
influence  of  a  paternal  government  felt  in  various  ways  around 
them.  But  whether  the  nation  or  the  district  pays  for  these 


milestones,  they  equally  deserved  the  notice  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall. 
They  have  written  of  a  cave  near  Tenby,  calling  up  before  the 
mind’s  eye  all  the  people  who  may  have  entered  it  since  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Why  not  number  those  who  may  have 
passed  a  milestone  or  the  place  where  a  milestone  stands? 
“Header,  if  your  fancy  be  not  dull  and  lifeless,  you  will  linger 
and  muse  here” — that  is,  at  5  miles  85  yards  from  Hobbs’  Point. 
For  who  was  Hobbs  ?  A  punster  might  say  “  There’s  the  point.” 
It  is  one  on  which  a  chapter  might  be  written  easily. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  EXPLORATIONS. 

IN  the  year  1857,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  that  vast 
tract  of  British  territory  which  lies  to  the  west  and  south-west 
of  Canada,  and  of  ascertaining  the  passes  by  which  the  llocky 
Mountains  may  be  crossed,  and  a  route  opened  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  region  thus  examined  ranges 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lesser  Okanagan 
Lake,  in  British  Columbia,  and  from  the  Boundary  Line,  in  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  watershed  of  the  Arctio 
Ocean.  The  first  year  was  spent  in  exploring  the  south¬ 
eastern  portion,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  point  at  which  the 
southern  branch  of  the  river  Saskatchewan  forms  a  sort  of 
elbow  by  changing  its  direction  suddenly  from  the  south¬ 
west  to  the  north-west.  This  river,  whose  general  course  is 
westwards  from  Lake  Winipeg  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  in¬ 
cludes  a  wide  range  of  country  between  its  northern  and 
southern  branches,  and  to  this  the  second  year  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  devoted.  The  third  season  commenced  with  a  long 
journey  from  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Edmonton,  on  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  southwards  to  the  most  westerly  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Boundary  Line  of  49°,  which  had  been 
reached  by  the  first  year’s  expedition.  The  explorers  then 
turned  due  west,  and  made  their  way  between  the  South  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  the  Boundary  Line,  across  the  llocky  Mountains  into 
British  Columbia. 

Some  papers  have  been  recently  presented  to  Parliament 
which  contain  many  interesting  details  of  the  last  portion 
of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  strange  region  which,  now 
for  the  first  time,  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  civilized  woi’ld.  It  is  characterized  by  the  greatest  variety 
of  soil  and  temperature,  and  Captain  Blakiston,  who  was  attached 
to  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  making  magnetic  observa¬ 
tions,  gives  some  curious  information  as  to  its  geological  structure. 
At  an  average  distance  of  100  or  150  miles  from  the  south  and 
west  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay  there  commences  a  great  belt  of 
primitive  granite  formation,  nearly  200  miles  in  width,  which 
stretches  from  the  upper  part  of  East  Canada,  skirts  the  great 
lakes,  curves  round  to  Lake  Winipeg,  and  then  taking  a  northerly 
direction,  reaches  the  Arctic  Sea  between  Coppermine  and  Back’s 
Iiivers.  No  rivers  can  make  their  way  uninterruptedly  through 
this  belt,  and  the  waters  are  so  dammed  up  as  to  form  a  great 
Lake  series,  of  which  Deer  Lake,  Athabasca,  Slave,  and  Great 
Bear  Lakes  are  the  most  conspicuous  features.  Beyond  this  lies 
a  wide  tract  of  secondary  formation,  and  the  great  zone  of 
circum-arctic  forest  stands  as  a  sort  of  barrier,  guarding  the 
eternal  solitudes  of  nature  against  the  too  hasty  advances  of  a 
venturesome  race.  Southwards  lies  the  region  drained  by  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  other  tributaries  to  Lake  Winipeg, 
amounting  to  about  150,000  square  miles.  Between  the  forests 
and  the  northern  limit  of  genuine  prairie  lies  a  belt  of  land 
once  covered  with  trees,  but  gradually  cleared  by  successive 
fires.  It  is  now  partially  wooded,  abounds  in  lake  and  pas¬ 
turage,  and  in  some  places  rivals  the  finest  park-scenery  of  our 
own  country.  Captain  Palliser,  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
considers  that  more  than  20,000  square  miles  of  it  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ;  though,  as  its  elevation  increases 
from  700  to  .4000  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  the  same  sorts  of  crop  could  not  be  reared  every¬ 
where  with  like  success. 

The  Indians  whose  hunting-grounds  lie  in  this  portion  of 
the  Continent  seem  to  have  sunk  extremely  in  numbers  and 
vigour.  In  some  reliable  estimates,  the  Wood  Indians  of  all 
tribes,  eastwards  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  excluding  Canada, 
are  reckoned  at  20,000 ;  while  the  Prairie  Indians  trading 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  Assineboine  and  Missouri  rivers,  arc 
believed  to  fall  short  of  26,000.  They  all  arc  aware  of  the 
steady  decrease  of  the  wild  animals  on  the  capture  of  which 
their  subsistence  depends,  and  know'  that  their  children  w  ill  be 
driven  to  betake  themselves  to  some  other  way  of  life.  The 
numbers  of  buffaloes  annually  killed  for  many  years  past  would 
seem  to  make  it  certain  that  the  race  must  at  no  remote  period 
become  absolutely  extinct.  Since  1842  there  have  been  nearly 
150,000  a-year  killed  in  British  territory,  while  beyond  the 
American  frontier  the  annual  slaughter  was  at  one  time  reckoned 
at  a  million,  though  the  trade  has  now  declined,  and  on  the 
Missouri  is  said  to  have  sunk  to  half  its  original  amount. 
The  principal  tribes  with  which  the  expedition  came  in  contact 
were  the  Kootanays,  the  Crees.  and  the  Blackfeet.  They  almost 
invariably  proved  communicative,  trustwori  by,  and  sociable.  The 
Kootanays  live  in  the  region  of  the  Eocky  M  ountains  to  the  north 
of  the  Boundary  Line.  They  are  almost  all  baptized  Christians, 
and  are  so  considerably  iu  advance  of  their  neighbours  in  intelli- 
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genee  ancl  morality,  that  Captain  Blakiston  thinks  the  expe¬ 
riment  might  ■well  be  tried  of  tempting  them  to  a  more  settled 
and  civilized  existence  than  they  lead  at  present.  The  Crees  are 
fouud  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  Lake  Winipeg, 
and  the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  have  been  more  mixed  up  in 
trading  matters  with  white  men  than  any  other  tribe.  The}1  have, 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  forced  their  way  from  their 
own  forests  into  the  prairie  country  of  the  Blackfeet.  Their 
treatment  of  their  horses — an  animal  with  which  they  were  pre¬ 
viously  unacquainted — seems  to  be  especially  stupid  and  brutal. 
The  Blackfeet  are  the  genuine  Prairie  Indians,  and  occupy  the 
whole  country  from  the  Missouri  northwards  to  the  South  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  They  are  reputed  great  thieves  and  beggars,  constantly 
at  war  with  neighbouring  tribes,  and  have  got  a  bad  name  from 
the  depredations  they  have  from  time  to  time  inflicted  upon 
European  traders.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibit 
the  sale  of  spirits  to  the  Indians ;  and  as  the  Blackfeet 
cannot  obtain  the  much-loved  commodity  on  the  Missouri,  they 
often  travel  five  or  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  settlements  on  the  Saskatchewan,  where  they  are  never 
refused,  if  they  pay  in  horses  or  dried  provisions.  Captain 
Blakiston  says  that,  if  the  spirit  traffic  were  forbidden,  the  fur 
trade  on  the  Saskatchewan  would  probably  decline  ;  but  he,  in 
common  with  everybody  who  has  witnessed  the  horrible  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  spirits,  thinks  that  the  Legislature  is  bound, 
on  moral  grounds,  to  put  an  end  to  so  demoralizing  a  source  of 
profit. 

The  most  important  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  ascertain 
the  feasibility  of  uniting  the  British  possessions  by  a  line  of 
traffic,  stretching  right  across  the  American  Continent,  from  the 
lied  Liver  settlement  to  Columbia.  At  present,  a  fine  country 
is  almost  lost  for  the  purposes  of  colonization  by  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  there  is  in  getting  at  it.  An  easy  and  rapid  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  mother  country  is  getting  more  and  more 
everyday  to  be  reckoned  among  the  essentials  of  colonial  existence; 
and  numbers  of  enterprising  settlers  from  Canada,  bent  upon 
“  going  West,”  who  now  migrate  to  the  Mississippi  States,  might 
be  induced,  by  increased  facilities  of  access,  to  remain  in  British 
territory.  The  only  convenient  route  lies  at  present  down  the  lied 
.Liver  Valley,  and  so  through  the  United  States.  The  inevit¬ 
able  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  drive  commerce 
and  population  away  from  our  own  territory  towards  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  to  establish  with  a  foreign  Government  all  those  inti¬ 
mate  relations  of  interest  and  familiarity  which  ought  to  be  the 
most  reliable  guarantees  for  the  loyalty  of  a  distant  province  to 
the  mother  State.  Captain  Palliser  proposes  that  the  Led  Liver 
and  Swan  Liver  settlements  should  be  united  with  the  region 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  so  as  to  form  one  imposing  territory,  with 
identical  institutions  and  interests,  from  Lake  Winipeg  right 
away  to  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The  whole  of  this  would  com¬ 
prise  about  340,000  square  miles,  and  the  next  question  would 
then  be  how  to  open  a  great  central  line  of  communication.  The 
river  Saskatchewan — which  might  seem,  from  its  course,  specially 
designed  by  nature  to  open  up  the  country  through  which  it 
passes — is  unfortunately  very  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  ; 
but  the  level  prairie  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  shores 
is  such  that  a  railroad  could  be  constructed  across  it  at  a  very 
inconsiderable  cost.  From  the  Led  Liver  Settlement  to  the 
Locky  Mountains  the  distance  is  Soo  miles,  and  so  far  the  task 
would  be  an  easy  one ;  but  here  difficulties  of  an  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  character  at  once  present  themselves.  At  present  not 
even  a  cart-road  exists.  Three  passes  have  been  explored — the 
Vermillion,  the  Kanasaski,  and  the  Ivootenay — along  one  of 
which,  at  least,  it  is  thought  that  a  safe  track  for  a  railroad  might 
be  constructed.  The  range  of  mountains  crossed,  it  is  believed 
that  the  ocean  might  easily  be  reached.  The  country  is,  indeed, 
cut  up  into  an  infinity  of  valleys  running  parallel  with  the 
mountains  ;  but  a  route  might  probably  be  traced  along  a  system 
of  transverse  valleys,  which  would  lead  as  far  as  the  Fraser  or 
Columbia  Liver  without  any  extraordinary  trouble  or  expense. 
The  Vermillion  Pass  is  the  most  Northern,  and  offers  the 
greatest  facilities  for  crossing  the  mountains  without  the  aid 
of  engineering  work.  The  rise  of  the  land  on  either  side 
is  gradual,  but  its  summit  could  not  be  reduced  below 
6000  feet.  The  ascent  of  the  Ixanasaski  Pass  lies  through 
a  gently-sloping  valley,  and  the  summit  is  crowned  by  a  narrow 
ridge,  which  might  be  easily  pierced  by  a  tunnel ;  and  the  level 
would  thus  be  reduced  to  4600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Kootenay 
Pass  is  the  most  southern,  and  the  shortest  of  those  as  yet  dis¬ 
covered  in  British  territory.  Captain  Blakiston  made  his  way  up 
to  it  from  the  Belly  Liver,  a  branch  of  the  South  Saskatchewan. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  this  region  is  that  the  rivers  are  skirted 
by  a  succession  of  steps,  running  parallel  to  their  shores,  and  rising 
sometimes  from  the  level  of  the  plain  to  the  height  of  3000  or  4000 
feet.  'J  he  obstacles  to  a  railroad  along  this  pass  consist  of  two 
mountains  and  one  steep  slope.  The  mountains  might,  the  ex- 
ploiers  consider,  be  pierced  by  a  tunnel,  and  the  slope  might  be 
got  over  by  the  employment  of  a  w ire  rope  and  several  stationary 
engines.  The  distance  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Fraser’s  Liver,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Georgians  three  hundred  miles;  and  it  this  route 
should  finally  be  chosen,  the  total  journey  from  the  Led  Liver 
settlement  to  the  Pacific  would  be  something  over  a  thousand 
miles.  One  part  of  the  Locky  Mountains  explored  by  Captain 
Blakiston  is  the  great  watershed  of  America.  Within  450  and 
540  North  latitude  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  Continent  take 


their  rise.  The  Mackenzie  Liver  runs  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Saskatchewan  eastwards  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  the  Columbia 
westward  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Missouri  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  of  this  watershed  the  Kootenay  Pass  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  central  point. 


REVIEWS. 


ONCE  A  MONT  It.* 

1THIS  is  a  collection  of  stories,  each  story  being  original,  com- 
_  plete  in  itself,  published  at  an  interval  of  a  month  from  the 
other  stories,  and  priced  twopence.  It  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
public  cheap  popular  tales,  and  while  it  addresses  a  larger  and  lower 
class  than  the  old  shilling  serial,  it  may  be  supposed  to  rise  a  little 
above  the  flight  of  penny  weekly  romance.  Three  numbers  have 
appeared,  and,  as  they  bear  a  certain  similarity  to  each  other, 
although  the  tales  are  by  different  authors,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  general  character  of  the  publication. 
These  tales  are  intended  to  interest  a  very  large  number  of 
people,  and  yet  not  to  descend  to  the  regions  of  very  bad  taste. 
They  therefore  suggest  the  question  what  is  the  sort  of  story  for 
which  the  great  mass  of  steady-going  romance  readers  really 
care  P  The  publishers  seem  to  have  a  very  definite  opinion  on 
this  point,  as  all  the  stories  are  of  the  same  cast,  and  we 
should  suppose  the  publishers  are  as  likely  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  as  any  one.  The  first  story  is  called  “  Despard, 
the  Sportsman;”  the  second  is  “  The  Corsican  Bandit;”  the 
third  i3  the  “  Prisoner  of  Palermo.”  When  we  inform  our 
readers  that  “  sportsman”  is  used  in  a  technical  sense,  and  means 
a  gambling  adventurer,  and  that  the  “  Prisoner  ”  of  Palermo  is 
an  Englishman  w I10  is  imprisoned  by  the  Neapolitan  authorities 
because  lie  has 'been  privy  to  a  runaway  marriage  of  a  Sicilian 
friend,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  the  stories  turn  on  private  or 
official  villany,  and  that  the  interest  is  sustained  by  a  constant 
succession  of  adventure.  The  “  Corsican  Bandit  ”  speaks  for 
itself.  There  is  a  gallant  Count,  and  a  young,  beautiful,  faithful 
Countess,  and  a  shocking  villain  of  a  bandit  who  gets  every  one 
into  his  power.  There  is  a  wreck  every  half  page,  and  a  mur¬ 
derous  fight  by  land  or  sea  at  frequent  intervals.  A  heavy 
casket,  with  several  thousands  of  gold  crowns  in  it,  is  thrown 
into  the  sea  by  a  trustworthy  servant,  who  marks  the  spot  to  an 
inch,  and  can  recover  it  at  any  time.  In  fact,  there  is  every¬ 
thing  that  a  lover  of  adventurous  romance  can  wish  for.  It  seems 
to  us  considerably  the  best  of  the  three  stories,  for  the  narrative 
never  pauses  for  an  instant,  and  we  are  always  kept  at  a  hand- 
gallop  in  our  progress  from  one  disaster  to  another.  The  “  Cor¬ 
sican  Bandit”  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  its  class.  It  belongs  to 
the  best  kind  of  story  that  is  composed  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
multitude.  For  it  is  well-written,  there  is  no  maudlin  senti¬ 
mentalism  in  it,  no  laudation  of  vice,  and  no  bad  jokes.  It 
offers  to  amuse  us,  and  it  does  amuse  us.  We  gradually  grow 
to  wish  that  the  people  who  are  killed  should  be  killed,  and  this 
is,  we  suppose,  about  as  high  an  effect  as  a  popular  romance- 
writer  hopes  to  produce. 

The  groundwork  of  these  popular  stories,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  what  we  may  term  conventional  vice.  There  are  certain 
forms  of  badness  which,  generation  after  generation,  awaken  the 
interest  of  general  readers.  Their  chief  characteristic  is,  that 
they  consist  in  outward  acts  involving  striking  catastrophes,  and 
yet  keep  within  the  boundaries  of  ordinary  life.  This  ordinary  life 
is  not,  however,  generally  the  ordinary  life  of  the  readers.  It  is 
an  ordinary  life  with  which  they  become  acquainted  by  reading 
descriptions  of  it.  Being  of  a  very  intelligible  kind,  it  seems  to 
them  natural  that  it  should  go  on.  No  stretch  of  imagination 
is  needed  to  conceive  the  dangers  of  becoming  the  prisoner  of  a 
Corsican  bandit,  and  the  feeblest  fancy  can  picture  the  agony  of 
a  countess  dropping  her  husband’s  ransom  into  the  sea  during  a 
heavy  storm.  The  virtues  opposed  to  the  vices  are  of  an  equally 
obvious  and  superficial  kind.  There  is  a  faithful  servant  ready  to 
face  half-a-dozen  cut-throats  at  a  moment’s  notice;  there  is  aloving 
wife  and  a  gallant  husband  ;  there  is  of  course  a  waiting-woman, 
not  in  the  white  satin  of  high  comedy,  but  neatly  attired,  with  a 
pert  manner  and  a  warm  heart  to  share  her  dear  mistress’s  woes. 
These  simple  people  on  the  side  of  virtue  are  opposed  to  the 
simplest  forms  of  vice — to  the  brigand  with  his  nuked  breast 
singed  with  gunpowder,  and  a  dozen  pistols  fringing  his  stalwart 
waist — to  the  perfidious  spy,  the  cruel  policeman,  and  the  flashy, 
forging  gambler.  The  charm  of  such  a  story  is  exactly  the  charm 
of  those  melodramatic  pieces  which  are  successful  at  minor  t  heatres. 
The  audience  in  the  pit  and  galleries  docs  not  care  for  epigrams  in 
the  mouths  of  the  characters  on  the  stage,  nor  for  nice  shades  of 
wrong-doing.  It  wants  action,  and  the  everlasting  contest  of  the 
good  and  the  evil  principles  exhibited  in  the  plainest  and  most 
striking  shape.  It  desires  good  girls  and  venerable  old  age,  and 
a  lover  of  vast  physical  strength  and  daring.  The  popular  stories 
are  constructed  out  of  the  same  elements  ;  and  probably  half  the 
pleasure  lies  in  the  very  fault  w  Inch  more  fastidious  people  are  apt 
to  object  to.  It  is  urged  that  the  punishment  of  vice  is  not  directly 
instructive  to  the  readers  of  the  tale  or  the  spectators  of  the  play, 
because  it  is  not  a  kind  of  vice  into  which  they  themselves  are  in 
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much  danger  of  falling.  No  one  can  pretend  that  a  story  read 
by  an  English  reader  is  a  help  to  him  against  becoming  a  Cor¬ 
sican  bandit.  But  he  enjoys  reading  about  the  bandit  all  the 
more  because  he  knows  that  it  is  quite  impossible  he  should 
hold  an  island  fortress  in  command  of  a  band  of  ruffians.  He 
seems  to  be  safe  and  good  and  happy  when  he  hears  of  such 
terrible  doings  and  knows  that  he  cannot  do  them  himself.  The 
very  essence  of  conventional  vice  is  that  it  should  be  intelligible, 
and  yet  so  remote  as  to  beguile  the  reader  into  a  temporary  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  virtue. 

If  we  compare  such  a  tale  as  the  Corsican  Bandit  with  the 
corresponding  romances  of  the  French  school,  we  are  struck  with 
the  narrow  limits  in  which  the  English  tale  move3,  and  with  the 
great  service  to  morality  which  this  narrowness  renders.  If  the 
taste  of  readers  is  not  sufficiently  simple  to  like  stories  depending 
for  their  interest  on  the  exhibition  of  conventional  vice  and  on 
continuous  action,  the  novelist  is  apt  to  seek  a  stimulant  in  one 
or  both  of  two  pernicious  ways.  He  either  has  recourse  to  the 
marvellous  and  horrible,  to  strange  and  morbid  forms  of  crime, 
overwhelming  disasters,  and  situations  of  complicated  and  appal¬ 
ling  terror — or  he  draws  upon  the  appetite  for  pruriency  which 
always  exists  in  every  society.  The  Corsican  Bandit  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  voted  very  tame  in  France.  Much  more  tremendous 
machinery  would  be  employed.  The  good  people  would  pro¬ 
bably  escape  from  Corsica  to  Sardinia  by  a  secret  submarine 
passage,  the  floor  of  w  hich  would  be  paved  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
water-snake,  and  lit  by  the  skulls  of  elephants  holding  lamps  in 
the  sockets  of  their  eyes.  Then  the  good  people  themselves  would 
be  not  so  very  good  according  to  English  notions.  The  heroine 
would  have  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  advances  of  an 
amorous  Jesuit,  and  would  have  tempered  her  virtue  in  the 
flame  of  an  ardent  passion  for  a  Russian  prince.  The  hero  would 
have  become  possessed  of  a  fortune  by  one  or  two  masterly 
murders,  and  the  heavy  father  of  the  piece  would  hold 
the  creed  that  the  advancement  of  his  dear  daughter’s 
interests  would  justify  him  in  a  little  quiet  villany.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  reader  in  England  that  he  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  these  violent  appeals  to  a  morbid  imagination  and  to  all 
bad  passions.  The  vice  in  his  favourite  stories  is  mostly  of  a 
clean,  healthy  sort;  and  the  situations  represented  are  mostly 
possible.  There  must  be  a  great  protecting  influence  in  a  society 
which  thus  avoids  fantastic  and  prurient  wickedness.  The  empire 
of  good  taste  must  be  fixed  with  tolerable  firmness,  and  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  superior  advantages  of  decency  over  indecency 
must  be  widely  spread  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  general  mind. 
Even  in  the  lowest  style  of  English  romance  indecency  seldom 
shows  itself ;  and  the  coarsest  kind  of  terror  brought  to  bear  on 
the  mind  is  that  of  a  succession  of  bloody  murders.  One  kind 
of  imaginary  being  does,  indeed,  haunt  the  regions  of  low  romance 
here  who  is  not  known  abroad— the  “  aristocrat.”  The  creation 
of  a  very  proud,  sarcastic,  cruel,  gentlemanly,  pleasant,  and  fasci¬ 
nating  lordling  is  entirely  English.  He  is,  in  his  way,  a  stimulant 
to  popular  prejudices  and  bad  taste,  but  he  is  so  amusingly  and 
harmlessly  unreal  that  he  probably  does  nothing  more  than  carry 
off  a  little  of  the  spleen  that  is  provoked  by  the  inequalities  of 
society.  In  tales  intended  for  a  class  above  the  lowest  class  of 
romance-readers,  such  as  the  tales  in  Once  a  Month ,  this  lordlmg, 
or  “  cursed  minion  of  Fortune,”  does  not  make  his  appearance  ; 
and  there  is  no  character  or  sentence  in  any  of  the  stories  in  the 
series  that  could  provoke  any  ill-feeling  or  injure  any  one’s 
moral  principles. 

As  the  badness  seems  simple  if  we  compare  it  with  the  badness 
of  French  romance,  so  the  goodness  seems  simple  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  goodness  of  the  higher  kind  of  English  novel.  There 
is,  for  example,  in  all  these  stories,  a  great  amount  of  incident, 
but  there  is  little  plot.  There  is  no  ingenious  contrivance  to 
raise  and  maintain  expectation.  The  writer  fixes  on  his  subject, 
and  goes  straight  on.  The  space  allotted  to  him  is  probably  the 
only  reason  why  he  puls  in  six  wrecks  instead  of  five  or  seven  ; 
and  the  faithful  servant  lias  such  uncommon  luck  with  his  revolver 
in  order  to  give  a  quick  opening  for  the  reappearance  of  other 
characters.  Then,  again,  there  is  no  delineation  of  character. 
The  Brigand  simply  represents  force,  fraud,  and  gunpowder. 
The  Countess  is  nothing  but  an  embodiment  of  female  fidelity. 
Still  less  is  there  anything  approaching  to  moral  analysis.  The 
bad  people  have  no  scruples  or  remorse — the  good  people  have 
no  apparent  tendency  to  do  wrong.  No  doubts  are  felt  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  the  only  approach  to  a  shading  of  character 
is  v  hen  a  minor  villain,  after  receiving  a  deathwound,  is  moved 
to  a  fit  of  penitence,  and  confesses  the  history  of  the  chief  villain’s 
plots  and  purposes.  The  goodness  in  this  case  is  so  obviously 
intended  to  help  the  story  on,  that  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
think  much  better  of  the  villain  for  his  tardy  penitence.  There 
is  nothing  really  attempted  except  to  string  together  incidents; 
and  the  more  conventional  the  virtue  and  vice  are,  the  less  Ihe 
representation  of  them  checks  the  succession  of  events.  Directly 
the  reader  begins  or  is  taught  to  be  dissatisfied  with  conventional 
vice  because  it  has  not  enough  to  do  with  him,  and  because  vice 
is  really  more  complicated  than  stories  of  conventional  rice 
indicate,  it  becomes  necessary  that  a  large  space  in  the  narrative 
should  be  allotted  to  the  examination  of  motives.  This  can  be 
carried  further  and  further,  until  at  last,  as  in  many  novels  written 
by  ladies,  the  events  themselves  have  no  meaning  or  connexion 
except  as  exhibitions  of  the  character  of  the  different  persons 
described.  Social  life  is  represented  as  the  fruit  of  a  vast 


amount  of  tiny  contending  motives,  and  no  occurrence  is 
admitted  which  does  not  illustrate  a  principle.  Very  often  the 
result  is  that  the  story  is  quite  as  artificial  and  unreal  as  any 
story  founded  on  conventional  vice  can  be.  There  is  a  simple 
side  of  vice,  and  there  is  a  complicated  side.  Great  crimes, 
daring  actions,  bold  resolutions,  strong  feelings,  have  a  meaning 
and  a  completeness  in  themselves,  and  we  only  fritter  away  our 
legitimate  interest  in  human  life  by  persuading  ourselves  to  forget 
this,  and  to  attend  only  to  the  small  consequences  of  small  mental 
struggles.  A  writer  of  real  genius  can  combine  everything,  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  genius.  He  can  draw  characters 
which  shall  be  natural,  and  yet  vividly  and  profoundly  conceived; 
he  can  throw  a  passing  light  on  the  more  delicate  problems  of  right 
and  wrong;  and  he  can  also  keep  up  a  succession  of  interesting 
events,  the  interest  of  which  is  of  an  obvious  and  simple  kind. 
Minor  writers  cannot  combine  everything,  and  when  they  write  for 
different  classes  of  readers  they  are  of  course  right  to  give  their 
readers  what  they  suppos  ewill  be  especially  suitable  or  pleasing  ; 
but  this  much  ought  to  be  said  for  the  tales  of  conventional  vice 
and  rapid  incident — that  they  appeal  to  that  side  of  the  interest 
of  really  great  works  which  is  of  the  most  permanent  and 
popular  kind.  All  tales  of  enduring  interest  are  full  of  incidents 
easily  understood,  and  it  is  through  the  interest  thus  excited  that 
their  higher  and  rarer  qualities  are  made  generally  known. 

These  stories  of  conventional  vice  also  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  popular  good.  They  help  to  keep  up  a  general  dispo¬ 
sition  to  support  law  and  order.  When  the  forger  in  the  story 
is  detected,  a  wish  to  see  him  punished  ensues  ;  and,  when  a  crime 
of  the  same  kind  is  committed  in  real  life,  the  reader  of  the  tale 
remembers  the  emotions  he  has  recently  experienced,  and  has  a 
longing  that  the  law  should  vindicate  itself.  Much  of  the  popular 
antipathy  to  murder  probably  depends  on  the  unpleasant  impres¬ 
sion  a  murderer  produces  in  fiction.  We  know  that  when,  un¬ 
happily,  a  tale  of  interest  has  appeared  in  which  any  species  of 
crime  has  been  idealized  and  invested  with  a  false  halo  of  glory, 
it  has  produced  a  desire  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  glorified 
criminal.  Conversely,  when  crime  is  held  up  to  reprobation,  the 
general  detestation  of  crime  is  likely  to  be  increased.  There  is 
no  more  fruitful  source  of  error  in  calculating  the  effect  of 
books  than  to  overlook  their  negative  effects.  If  any  one  indi-* 
vidual  reads  a  story  of  conventional  vice,  and  has  brought  before 
him  the  consequences  of  lawless  villany,  it  seems  as  if  he  wrere 
just  as  he  would  have  been  otherwise.  It  is  hard  to  pronounce 
of  him  that  he  is  less  likely  to  commit  a  forgery  from  reading  the 
tale  of  a  forger’s  punishment,  for,  if  he  is  a  good  sort  of  person, 
it  is  an  insult  to  suppose  him  likely  in  any  case  to  commit  a 
forgery.  But,  when  many  thousands  read  the  story,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  in  some  way  we  cannot  define,  and  to  an  extent  we  can¬ 
not  appreciate,  a  dislike  to  forgery  and  a  reluctance  to  undergo 
its  consequences  may  be  more  keenly  felt  than  previously. 


DELEPIERRE’S  FLEMISH  LITERATURE* 

DELEPIERRE  has  attempted  to  supply  a  want  in  the 
a  history  of  literature.  Few  educated  men  know  much 
more — not  of  Flemish  writers,  but — of  writers  in  Flemish,  than 
that  one  of  them  in  old  times  was  the  author  of  Beynard  the  Box, 
and  that  in  our  own  day  Henri  Conscience  has  written  some 
romantic  historical  novels,  which  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  French  for  railway  readers.  Hallam,  in  his  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe,  has  not  recognised  Flemish  writers  as  a  distinct 
class,  and  his  account  of  Dutch  authors  is  considered  incomplete 
and  inadequate.  M.  Delepierre,  a  Belgian  author  of  some  note, 
lias  set  himself  the  task  of  repairing  the  injustice  thus  done  to 
his  countrymen.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  out 
of  twenty-two  works  which  are  published  with  M.  Delepierre’s 
name,  as  we  see  by  an  advertisement  in  this  volume,  not  one  is 
in  Flemish.  He  justifies  the  general  neglect  of  his  native  dialect 
by  his  own  example.  A  European  audience  can  only  be  had  for 
books  written  in  English,  French,  or  German.  The  latter  language, 
the  Hochdeutsch,  is  rapidly  swallowing  up  the  Low  Dutch  dialects. 
“  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,”  says  our  author,  “the  national  writers 
are  constantly  opposing  the  invasion  of  German  books.”  But  it  is 
all  in  vain.  “  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Danish  authors,  the  poet 
(Ehlenschlager,  has  himself  translated  his  best  works  into  German, 
and  it  is  only  then  that  he  acquired  a  European  reputation  and 
fame.  ‘  When  I  write  in  Danish,’  he  says,  with  a  sad  heart,  in 
the  introduction  to  one  of  his  books,  ‘  I  write  only  for  six  hundred 
persons.’  ”  In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  we  may  add,  with 
respect  to  another  Scandinavian  dialect,  that  the  late  sumptuous 
publication  of  the  description  of  Throndheim  Cathedral  by  the 
Norwegian  Government  is  accompanied  by  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  text,  in  parallel  columns,  furnished  by  the  accom¬ 
plished  author,  Professor  Munch.  And,  still  more  remarkably, 
the  same  scholar  has  edited  for  the  University  of  Christiania  tbe 
Chronica  Begum  Mannice  et  Insularum  in  English  alone.  M. 
Delepierre  has  been  usefully  employed  in  endeavouring  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  English  readers  the  contributions  of  his  eompmtriots  to 
European  literature  ;  hut  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  arrest¬ 
ing  the  decline  of  the  Flemish  language,  nor  do  we  know  that 
this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

*  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Flemish  Literature  and  its  celebrated 
Authors,  from  the  Twelfth  Century  down  to  the  present  time.  By  Octave 
Delepierre,  LL.D.  Compiled  from  Flemish  Sources.  London :  Murray.  i8Sc. 
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The  broad  distinction  between  High  Dutch  and  Low  Dutch 
may  be  traced  historically  since  the  eighth  century.  The  dialectic 
varieties  of  the  latter  are  much  more  recent.  The  very  word 
Flemish  is  said  here  in  one  place  to  be  later  than  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  Hollandsch,  to  denote  the  language  spoken  in 
Holland,  is  quite  a  modern  introduction,  for  which  we  have  as 
yet  no  English  correlative.  In  English,  the  word  “  Dutch”  is 
used  to  denote  a  specific  rather  than,  as  it  ought  strictly  to  be,  a 
generic  distinction.  M.  Delepierre  agrees  with  Dr.  Boswortb, 
our  English  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  in  assuring  us  that  Flemish 
and  Dutch  are,  in  their  earliest  form,  the  very  same  language. 
“  In  the  thirteenth  century,”  he  says  (though  two  or  three 
pages  before  he  called  it  Inc  sixteenth  century — a  specimen  of 
the  loose  inaccuracy  of  the  book),  “  because  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Flemings,  aud  the  care  of  their  writers  to  observe 
great  purity  iu  their  diction,  and  to  express  correctly  the  gender 
and  inflection  of  words,  this  improved  form  of  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage  was  denominated  Flemish.” 

Our  author  derives  the  Flemish  dialect  from  the  amalgamation 
of  Saxons,  Frieslanders,  and  Franks  in  the  population  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne  that  this 
district  received  Christianity.  In  what  is  called  the  Moeso- 
Gothic  version  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Ulphilas,  the  dialect  is  a 
mixture  of  High  and  Low  German,  which  cannot  be  called  the 
parent  of  the  modern  Flemish.  But  M.  Delepierre  argues 
that  a  common  language  was  spoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  Frieslanders.  Traces  of  this  near  connexion,  he  says,  may 
be  found  in  modern  English  and  Flemish,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
centuries  ;  and  by  this  community  of  language  he  explains  the 
fact  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  among  the  Pagan 
Netherlanders  came  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  first  literary 
relic  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  Flemish  tongue  is  a  fragment  of 
a  prose  translation  of  the  Psalms,  written  during  the  dynasty  of 
Charlemagne.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  language  began  to 
be  used  in  public  deeds  and  documents.  M.  Delepierre  quotes 
a  passage  from  a  charter  granted  to  Brussels  in  that  century, 
as  a  proof  of  “  the  extraordinary  fact  in  the  history  of  modern 
languages,”  that  this  document,  six  hundred  years  old,  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  to  a  modern  Fleming,  so  little  has  the  dialect 
been  altered  in  that  long  period. 

Some  early  romantic  poems  survive  of  a  period  preceding  the 
full  development  of  the  language  under  the  hands  of  Van 
Maerlant  and  Willem  van  Utenhove,  the  fathers  of  Flemish 
literature  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  two  of  these  we  find 
a  brief  abstract  in  the  volume  before  us.  M.  Delepierre, 
referring  to  the  well-known  fact  that  a  colony  of  Flemings 
settled  in  Glamorganshire,  surmises,  without  much  probability, 
that  these  emigrants  first  introduced  to  the  fatherland  which 
they  had  left  the  famous  English  cycle  of  legends  about  King 
Arthur.  Be  this  as  it  may,  some  of  the  romances  of  the  Bound 
Table  seem  to  have  been  translated  or  imitated  in  Flemish  in 
the  twelfth  century,  or  early  in  the  next  age. 

The  origin  of  the  Reinaert  —  the  especial  glory  of  early 
Flemish  literature — has  beeu  claimed  both  for  the  French  and 
the  Low  Saxons;  but  J.  E.  Willems  has  proved  satisfactorily 
that  it  was  first  written  in  Flanders  in  the  twelfth  century. 
There  seem3,  indeed,  to  be  internal  evidence  that  this  famous 
satirical  poem  was  written  among  freemen,  such  as  the  prosperous 
burghers  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Netherlands  must  have  been. 
M.  Delepierre  argues  that  its  unknown  author  was  neither  an 
ecclesiastic  nor  a  member  of  a  privileged  nobility,  but  one  who 
knew  by  experience  what  is  meant  by  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  it,  as  “an  epic  of  the  people,” 
from  the  chivalrous  romances  of  the  nobles.  Accordingly  it  was 
not  translated  into  High  German  for  the  use  of  the  nobles 
beyond  the  Khine,  but  into  Low  Saxon  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns.  The  first  part  of  Reynard  Ike  Fox  is  supposed 
by  Willems  to  have  been  written  about  1150.  The  second  part, 
which  is  far  less  popular,  is  attributed  to  Willem  van  Utenhove, 
a  priest  of  Ardenbourg,  about  1250.  Although  a  host  of  trans¬ 
lators,  including  Goethe,  have  given  versions  of  Reynard  ilie 
Fox  in  modern  languages,  M.  Delepierre,  with  pardonable 
exaggeration,  declares  his  belief  that  if  this  poem  “  were  the 
only  interesting  and  valuable  work  existing  in  the  Flemish,  it 
alone  would  fully  repay  the  trouble  of  learning  that  tongue.” 
This  has  been  often  said,  reasonably  enough,  of  Don  Quixote  in 
the  original  Spanish,  iu  which  alone  the  true  raciness  of  Sancho’s 
proverbial  philosophy  can  be  enjoyed ;  but  we  demur  to  the 
claim  for  the  Flemish  Reinaert. 

Jacob  van  Maerlant,  born  in  1235,  has  received  the  name  of 
the  father  of  Flemish  poetry.  He  was  educated  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  but  abandoned  the  clerical  profession  before  ordination. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  wanderings  of  a  Minnesinger,  but 
in  his  later  years  he  devoted  himself  to  ethics,  science,  and  his¬ 
tory.  His  Flowers  of  Nature  was  a  kind  of  metrical  encyclopredia 
of  natural  science,  and  his  greatest  work,  tne  Historical  Mirror, 
brings  down  the  world’s  history  from  the  creation  to  his  on  n 
century.  His  Rym  Bihel,  or  Bible  in  Verse,  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  time;  and  his 
Wapen  Martin,  described  as  his  most  original  poem,  was  devoted 
to  the  satirical  denunciation  of  the  corruptions  that  prevailed 
among  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  his  day.  After  Maerlant,  we 
come  to  a  lfoyal  author,  John  I.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  of  whose 
Flemish  songs  a  pretty  specimen  is  given,  with  a  literal  transla¬ 
tion.  This  Prince  married  Margaret  of  England,  and  on  the 


betrothal,  John  van  Helu  wrote  the  historical  poem  of  the 
Battle  of  Woeringue,  in  order  that  the  Princess  might  be 
tempted  to  learn  Flemish  for  the  sake  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  martial  deeds  of  her  future  father-in-law.  Among  lesser 
names  in  the  Flemish  literature  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
are  struck  by  those  of  John  lluysbroek,  not  unknown  as  a  writer 
of  mystical  theology,  and  Martin  van  Thorout,  the  author  of 
many  legends  of  the  saints,  composed  in  a  good  prose  style. 
Thomas  a  Kempis — if  indeed  he  was  a  Fleming,  aud  if  he  wrote 
the  immortal  work  which  goes  by  his  name — cannot  be  reckoned 
here,  because  the  language  which  he  used  was  Latin. 

The  name  of  Anna  Byns  is  the  most  famous  iu  the  annals  of 
Flemish  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century.  She  was  a  native 
of  Antwei’p,  and  a  strong  partisan  on  the  lloman  Catholic  side 
during  the  bitter  polemical  disputes  of  the  day.  Her  co-reii- 
gionists  called  her,  inappropriately  enough,  the  Sappho  of 
Brabant ;  for  her  poems,  though  enei’getic  in  style,  pure  in  lan¬ 
guage,  and  harmonious  in  versification,  were  entirely  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  caste.  Her  songs  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  wero 
reprinted  occasionally  in  new  editions  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
This  poetess  flourished  under  the  Government  of  Margaret  of 
Austria,  at  the  time  when  the  national  language  was  in  its  most 
degenerate  state;  and  from  this  date  the  Court  and  upper  classes 
seem  to  have  used  French,  while  Flemish  continued,  as  it  does  to 
this  day,  the  common  speech  of  the  lower  orders.  M.  Dele¬ 
pierre,  who  is  always  obscure  and  involved,  is  particularly  con¬ 
fused  and  inexact  in  his  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Flemish 
during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  lteformation.  He  mentions 
the  fact  that  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular 
was  undertaken  by  the  University  of  Louvain,  but  he  does 
not  say  what  its  merits  were,  or  what  was  its  influence,  if  any, 
on  the  future  progress  of  the  language.  One  Van  Zuylen 
became  famous  for  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalter,  which  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Protestants. 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  during  his  bloody  goveimment  of  the  Low 
Countries,  made  from  obvious  political  reasons  a  set  onslaught 
against  the  national  language  and  literature.  Among  other 
methods  for  discouraging  Flemish,  he  is  said  to  have  decapitated 
or  killed  by  torture  many  of  the  members  of  the  so-called 
Chambers  of  Bhetorie  which  existed  in  the  great  towns.  In 
spite,  however,  of  all  persecution,  the  language  held  its  gi'ound  ; 
and  a  succession  of  new  translations  of  the  Psalter  testified  its 
vitality  among  the  Protestant  Netherlanders.  It  is  much  to  be 
regi'etted  that  M.  Delepierre,  from  his  perplexed  order  and  want 
of  dates,  utterly  fails  to  give  his  l’eaders  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  contest  between  the  people  and  their  rulers  in  this  matter — 
a  contest  which  we  have  seen  revived  in  our  own  day  iu  Hungary. 
It  is  plain  enough  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject  by  a  competent  writer ;  but  this  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  book  before  us.  "We  have 
the  vaguest  account  possible  of  the  immigration  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Flemings  or  Brabantei’s  into  the  United  Provinces,  though 
it  is  pointed  out  that  this  concentration  of  intellectual  power  in 
the  tree  States  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  development  of 
the  material  prosperity  of  Holland  as  well  as  of  its  literature. 
The  fact  is  that  the  book  before  us  undertakes  a  task  that  is 
impossible.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  the  literature  of  Holland 
and  Flanders  a3  though  they  were  distinguishable.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  M.  Delepiei’re  has  to  follow  some  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  Spanish  pi-ovinces  to  Amsterdam,  and  then, 
on  the  score  of  their  origin,  to  claim  them  as  Flemish  writers. 
And  in  like  manner  the  translation  of  the  Bible  authorized  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618,  is  as  good  as  credited  to  Flanders 
because  some  of  its  authoi’s  happened  to  be  Flemings  settled  in 
Holland  ;  while  at  the  same  time  M.  Delepieri-e  demonstrates 
the  inutility  of  his  own  undertaking,  as  an  attempt  to  separate 
the  literatui’e  of  Belgium  from  that  of  the  Northern  Province, 
by  observing  that  by  this  version  “  any  idea  of  making  one  dia¬ 
lect  prevail  over  another  was  removed.” 

Hciusius,  the  well-known  philologist,  a  native  of  Ghent,  but 
settled  in  the  United  Provinces,  had  a  local  reputation  as  a  ver- 
sifier  in  Flemish.  Of  the  triumvii’ate  of  Flemish  poets — Hooft, 
Vondel,  aud  Cats — who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centux’y,  the  name  of  the  latter  is  the  only  one  now  gene¬ 
rally  remembered  ;  and  this  fame  is  chiefly  due  to  the  late  trans¬ 
lation  into  English  of  his  Eiublems  and  Proverbs.  The  total 
degradation  of  literature  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  seems  to 
have  been  gradually  effected.  The  few  poems  and  plays  that 
were  written  were,  for  the  most  part,  formed  on  a  foi’eign  model. 
We  must  say,  howevei-,  that  the  desci’iptions  given  by  M.  Dele¬ 
pierre  of  the  tedious  didactic  poetry  or  the  questionable  dra¬ 
matic  pieces  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  staple  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  literature  at  this  time  do  not  make  us  much  regret  the 
growing  influence  of  Spanish,  aud  afterwards  of  French  authors. 

Passing  hurriedly  over  a  number  of  forgotten  names,  we  observe 
that  Spinoza  is  stated  to  have  written  his  works  originally  in 
Flemish.  We  have  lately  heard  much  ot  the  Play  of  the  Passion, 
which  is  still  acted  at  Ammergau  in  the  Tyrol.  It  seems  that 
mysteries,  representing  the  most  saci’cd  scenes  of  Scripture,  have 
always  been  a  favourite  amusement  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  a 
whole  catena  of  writers  of  such  religious  dramas  exists  among 
the  Protestants  of  Holland,  as  well  as  among  the  lloman 
Catholics  of  Brabant  and  Flandei’s.  Coming  down  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  wTe  find  the  name  of  Van  Alphen,  a 
religious  poet,  whose  hymns  for  children  are  better  known  in 
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lie  Netherlands,  if  we  may  believe  Sir  J.  Bowring,  than  the 
songs  of  Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  among  ourselves.  During 
the  French  occupation  of  Belgium,  after  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  use  of  Flemish  in  public  documents  was  once  more  forbidden 
by  formal  ordinance  ;  but  from  this  may  be  dated  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  native  dialect  which  is  still  in  progress.  Bilder- 
dyk,  who  died  in  T831,  is  described  as  the  most  eminent 
poet  ol  the  last  literary  revival  of  Flemish.  His  works 
occupy  150  volumes,  but  his  name  is  scarcely  known  out 
of  the  narrow  limits  of  his  native  country.  Finally,  Fcith, 
Kinker,  and  Willems  are  three  modern  celebrities,  who 
bring  us  down  to  Conscience,  the  only  contemporary  author 
of  any  mark  in  the  Flemish  language.  M.  Delepierrc  concludes 
with  an  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  native  dialect.  It  seems 
to  us,  however,  that,  with  all  his  diligence  and  enthusiasm,  ho 
has  not  proved  that  this  dialect  is  worthy  of  any  great  efforts 
for  its  preservation  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  however  important 
it  may  still  be  politically.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  still  unsettled  as  to  orthography  and  pronunciation,  if 
not  ns  to  grammatical  forms.  Flemish  is  likely  to  hold  its  ground 
for  many  years  as  the  common  speech  of  the  Belgian  lower  orders, 
as  Welsh  and  Irish  survive  among  ourselves  ;  but  it  is  as  little 
worth  perpetuating  for  its  own  sake  as  the  Dorsetshire  patois  in 
which  Mr.  Barnes  has  lately  written  his  clever  poems,  or  the 
wonderful  Lancashire  dialect  in  which  songs  and  broadsides  are 
still  exposed  for  sale  in  the  back  streets  of  Manchester. 


LIBERALISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY* 

IBERALISM  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  words  which, 
by  long  use  in  controversy,  have  not  only  ceased  to  be 
useful,  but  have  become  absolute  impediments  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought.  Like  “  Protestant”  and  “  Constitutional,”  it 
has  degenerated  into  a  mere  missile  of  debate — useful  for  the 
purpose  of  insinuating  unspeakable  enormities  against  an  an¬ 
tagonist,  worthless  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  definite  creed. 
We  used  to  think  that  “  liberal”  and  “  liberty”  had  something 
to  do  with  freedom,  but  since  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  been 
called  the  leader  of  the  Liberals  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Bright  has 
held  up  to  our  admiration  the  social  liberties  of  France,  it  is 
evident  that  this  preconceived  idea  must  be  given  up.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  causes  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  word 
has  become  confused.  As  long  as  kings  or  oligarchies  were  the 
chief  enemies  of  freedom,  it  was  obvious  that  the  chief  task  of 
the  friends  of  freedom  consisted  in  limiting  their  power,  and  this 
could  only  be  done  by  giving  strength  to  the  democracy.  In 
point  of  fact,  therefore,  for  a  very  long  period  of  time  Democrat 
and  Liberal  were  convertible  terms,  and  were  used  convertibly. 
"Unfortunately,  the  synonym  has  survived,  though  the  identity 
has  perished.  Democracy  and  despotism  are  no  longer  neces¬ 
sarily  antagonistic.  Democracies  have  become  as  despotic  as 
ever  were  dynasties  or  feudal  magnates.  But  still  they,  their  in¬ 
struments,  and  their  fan  tors  think  themselves  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Liberals,  though  personal  freedom  is  the  last  thing  they 
dream  of  respecting.  By  a  strange  perversion  of  terms,  the 
name  has  often  come  to  be  applied,  not  to  those  who  worship 
liberty,  but  to  those  who,  even  at  the  cost  of  liberty,  worship 
equality  in  its  stead.  And  this  is  something  more  thau  a  mere 
misuse  of  language.  Such  words  have  historic  associations  and 
traditional  feelings  linked  to  them  which  give  them  a  practical 
power  in  the  world.  They  can  move  men’s  hearts  and  secure 
support,  however  much  they  may  be  misapplied.  The  mass  of 
the  claptraps  by  which  mankind  are  influenced  are  noble  tra¬ 
ditions  perverted.  There  is  good  reason,  therefore,  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  instinctive  hatred  of  tyranny  is  perverted 
to  a  tyrant’s  purposes,  for  keeping  before  men’s  eyes  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  “  Liberty,”  and  the  real  aims  of  those  who 
were  called  Liberals  for  loving  it. 

This  is  the  object  of  M.  Serment’s  work — or  at  least  of  the 
best  portion  of  it.  As  a  Genevese,  he  belongs  to  a  country  which 
enjoys  what  Mr.  Bright  calls  “  political  liberties,”  and  is  very 
likely  soon  to  be  asked  to  exchange  them  for  “  social  liberties 
and  therefore  he  has  naturally  a  special  interest  in  the  inquiry 
as  to  what  liberty  really  is.  Books  on  first  principles  are  not 
popular  in  the  present  age,  and  perhaps,  in  our  utter  contempt 
for  them,  we  may  be  drifting  into  some  practical  fallacies  which 
will  some  day  find  us  out  :  but  so  far  as  it  is  possible  that  such 
a  book  should  receive  attention,  hi.  Serment’s  efforts  are  likely 
to  be  of  use  in  clearing  away  the  clouds  of  sophistry  with  which 
the  organs  of  democratic  despotism  have  industriously  darkened 
the  question.  He  brings  out  with  great  force  his  fundamental 
position  that  Socialism  is  the  true  and  the  only  true  antagonist 
of  liberty.  By  socialism  he  does  not  merely  mean  the  insane 
schemes  of  robbery  and  immorality  which  some  political  theorists 
in  France  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  construct,  with  no 
other  result  than  that  of  making  good  government  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  These  chimeras  are  only  the  extreme  expression  of  the 
tendency  to  which  M.  Serment  gives  the  name  of  Socialism, 
lie  uses  it  to  designate  all  encroachments  of  society  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  indi\idual.  Any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
State  with  the  actions  ot  an  individual,  w  lii eh  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  another  individual,  is  an  act  of 
Socialism.  This  is  the  real  adversary,  the  true  logical  contra¬ 
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dictory  of  liberty  ;  and  it  is  against  this  that  every  Liberal  should 
direct  his  main  and  most  strenuous  efforts.  What  the  State 
that  commits  it  is,  whether  it  is  represented  by  many  or  by 
one,  whether  the  representatives  are  shifting  or  permanent, 
w  hether,  in  committing  an  act  of  Socialism,  they  represent  truly 
the  spirit  of  the  community  or  not — in  short,  all  questions  of 
form  of  government — are  of  absolutely  secondary  concern.  They 
are  only  important  in  so  far  as  they  furnish  a  stronger  or  a 
weaker  guarantee  against  Socialism.  Still  more  unimportant, 
of  course,  are  all  questions  of  equality — the  “  social  liberties”  of 
Mr.  Bright — which  do  not  affect  even  in  the  most  remote  degree 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  M.  Serment  protests  very  ener¬ 
getically  against  the  fallacy  contained  in  the  phrase  the  “sove¬ 
reignty  of  t  he  people.”  If  the  term  is  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  dictum  of  .Rousseau,  who  laid  it  down  that  the  social  eon- 
tract  consists  of  “  l’alienation  totale  de  chaque  associe  avec  tons 
ses  droits  a  toute  la  communautd,”  it  will  constitute  as  great  an 
outrage  upon  liberty  as  the  autocracy  of  Russia.  Hitherto, 
Liberals  have  been  mainly  occupied  in  preventing  the  oppression 
of  majorities  by  a  few.  The  more  vital  and  far  more  difficult 
task  now  lies  before  them  of  finding  guarantees  that  shall  prevent 
the  majorities  from  oppressing  the  few. 

M.  Serment  is  not  so  happy  when  he  proceeds,  after  fixing  the 
definition  of  Liberalism,  to  ascertain  its  parentage.  He  is  a  keen 
Evangelical,  and  seems  to  have  taken  up  politics  rather  paren¬ 
thetically,  and  therefore  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  making 
his  political  conclusions  enure  to  the  benefit  of  his  more  favourite 
object  of  thought.  Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  prove,  both  ante¬ 
cedently  and  by  the  results  of  history,  that  a  strict  Biblical  Pro¬ 
testantism  is  the  only  atmosphere  in  w  hich  Liberalism  is  likely 
to  grow,  or  in  which  it  has  a  chance  of  satisfactorily  flourishing. 
In  the  first  stage  of  his  argument,  that  Liberalism  is  the  child  of 
Christianity,  most  persons  will  probably  go  with  him.  The 
heathen  world  produced  plenty  of  democracies,  but  it  produced 
no  liberty.  Every  conceivable  form  of  government  was  con¬ 
structed  over  and  over  again,  both  in  the  brains  of  philosophers 
and  in  the  experience  of  States,  but  both  Cleon  and  Plato  would 
alike  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
individual’s  freedom.  Christianity  did  not  meddle  with  politics 
at  first,  it  is  true,  and  for  many  centuries  after  it  began  to  do  so 
it  produced  a  great  deal  more  oppression  than  freedom.  But  the 
importance  which  it  affixed  to  the  acts  and  the  destiny  of  each 
individual  man  had  freedom  for  its  logical  corollary,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  therefore,  for  its  historical  consequence.  The  best  proof 
is  the  effect  of  the  two  rival  systems — the  Classic  and  the 
Christian — working  upon  the  more  cultivated  minds  of  a 
later  age.  Europe  has  seen  two  great  revolutions  in 
modern  times.  One  of  them  accepted  Rousseau — the  other 
accepted  Luther — as  its  apostle.  Rousseau’s  inspirations  were 
drawn  from  classic  sources.  The  movement  which  he  originated 
constantly  appealed  to  classic  examples,  and  was  bespangled 
and  bedizened  with  classic  mimicries  and  affectations.  The 
result  was  that,  though  the  French  Devolution  talked  a  great 
deal  about  liberty,  it  produced  nothing  but  a  ferocious  popular 
despotism,  and  has  left  nothing  behind  it  but  an  equality  of  servi¬ 
tude.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  drawing  his  inspirations  solely 
from  Christianity,  and  never  meddling  with  political  questions,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  every  free  Government  in  the  world, 
except  the  Swiss.  But  M.  Serment  is  not  satisfied  with  claiming 
Liberalism  as  the  child  of  Christianity — he  insists  that  it  shall  be 
the  special  property  of  his  own  form  of  Christianity.  He  has 
undoubtedly  a  full  right  to  all  the  presumptions  in  favour  of  the 
congeniality  of  Protestantism  and  liberty  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  undoubted  Protestantism  of  those  who  won  liberty  for 
Holland,  England,  and  America.  And,  of  course,  the  attitude 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  every  age — in  none  more  thau  the 
present — fully  justifies  him  in  treating  it,  and  the  dogmas  that 
sustain  it,  as  essentially  hostile  to  freedom.  But  this  does  not 
bear  him  out  in  arguing  that,  as  a  national  religion,  Romanism 
is  incompatible  with  liberty,  and  that  therefore  the  Italians  can 
never  be  truly  free  till  they  become  Protestants.  A  Sw  iss  author 
ought  to  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  take  up  this  position.  The 
first  example  of  liberty  in  Europe  was  given  by  Catholics  of  un- 
impeaehed  orthodoxy.  The  Canton  of  Uri  is  the  cradle  of 
European  freedom,  and  it  is  to  this  day  so  thoroughly  Catholic 
that  only  twelve  Protestants  are  to  be  found  among  its  popula¬ 
tion.  The  world  would  be  in  evil  case  indeed  if  every  Catholic 
was  really  imbued  with  all  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  which 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  Church  have  sanctioned.  It  is  a  worn- 
out  trick  of  controversialists  to  assume  that  their  antagonists 
believe  and  act  on  all  that  may  be  deduced  by  a  hostile  logic  from 
the  premisses  they  profess.  Fortunately,  mankind  are  hopelessly 
inconsequent,  and  the  same  dulness  to  logic  which  makes  them 
believers  in  glaring  error  saves  them  from  carrying  out  that 
error  to  its  scientific  results.  The  same  elasticity  of  faith  which 
enables  the  Roman  Church  to  maintain  her  pretensions  in  (he 
same  breath  that  she  professes  a  boundless  submission  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Fathers,  and  Councils,  w  ill  enable  the  Italians  to  uphold 
their  liberties  in  a  spirit  of  boundless  submission  to  the  Holy 
See.  M.  Serment  himself  cannot  afford  to  despise  this  adapt  a- 
bil  ty  of  belief.  lie  has  his  difficulties  also  in  fitting  on  his 
ethical  formula  to  the  exigencies  of  practical  Ide.  lie  lays  down 
in  the  most  positive  manner  that  the  Bible  commands  us  to 
submit  absolutely  to  the  powers  that  be.  and  that,  if  w  e  do  not 
trust  every  w  ord  of  the  Bible,  we  might  as  well  not  trust  it  at  all. 
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Yet  he  is  able  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  people 
in  winning  their  own  liberties  in  spite  of  the  powers  that  be,  and 
even  to  assure  us  that  nowhere  w'as  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
“plus  vivace  qu’en  Angleterre  sous  l’influence  du  Calvinismc.” 
According  to  all  ordinary  ideas  of  construction,  a  literal  obedience 
to  St.  Paul’s  directions  on  the  subject  of  non-resistance  would 
have  left  the  Puritans  at  the  mercy  of  Laud  and  Strafford.  But 
they  contrived  to  get  out  of  (he  dilemma  without  damage  to 
their  temporal  interests,  and  M.  Serment  contrives  to  agree  with 
them.  Can  he  not  give  credit  to  the  priests  who  serve  under 
Garibaldi  for  an  equal  ingenuity  of  interpretation  ? 


ANCIENT  BABYLONIAN  LITEEATUEE. 

Second  Notice. 

IN  a  former  paper  on  Dr.  Chwolson’s  most  interesting  work  we 
named  the  principal  writers  whom  KuthamI  cites  as  his 
authorities.  Let  us  now  see  if  we  can  discover,  from  internal 
evidence,  when  he  lived,  and  thus  try  to  approximate  to  the 
dates  of  his  forerunners. 

The  first  European  scholar  who  subjected  the  Nabatluean 
Agriculture  to  a  close  examination  was  the  lately  deceased 
French  Orientalist,  Etienne  Quatremere,  a  man  of  the  most  vast 
and  yet  most  minute  erudition.  He  had  before  him  in  1835  an 
incorrect  MS.,  embracing  about  one-third  of  the  whole  work ; 
and,  from  the  study  of  that  fragment,  he  ventured  to  conclude 
that  it  must  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nessar,  say,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  His  reasons  are  enumerated  and  examined  by  Chwolson 
(pp.  34 — 37),  who  rejects  most  of  them  as  unsatisfactory. 

Quatremere  had  remarked  that,  though  KuthamI  speaks  of 
various  Oriental  religions,  lie  never  mentions  Christianity .  This 
might  be  an  accident,  though  certainly  a  strange  one— the  more 
so,  when  we  find  him  speaking  of  the  religion  of  Ishllha,  that  is, 
star-worship,  as  the  dominant  one  in  his  time  throughout  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria  ;  and  adding,  “and  I  think  it  will 
remain  so  for  ever  in  all  generations  of  the  Nabathseans.”  This 
is  not  the  language  of  a  man  writing  even  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Arsacide  dynast}-  and  the  Parthians  are  nowhere  spoken 
of  as  ruling  the  land.  The  Pehlewl  people  is  indeed  mentioned, 
as  Chwolson  admits,  in  one  place,  but  he  thinks  this  is  owing  to 
a  mistake  of  Ibn  Wahshlya’s,  who  substituted  “  Pehlewl  ”  for 
some  other  name  in  the  original.  In  another  place  the  name  of 
a  tree  is  given  in  the  Pehlewl  language,  but  Chwolson  believes 
that  the  passage  in  which  this  occurs  is  a  later  gloss  which  has 
accidently  crept  into  the  text;  and  it  has  really  some  appearauce 
of  being  so.  The  Seleucide  dynasty  is  just  as  little  mentioned  as 
the  Arsacide.  The  name  of  the  Yiinanis,  or  Ionians  does,  it  is 
true,  occur  in  the  translation  (on  which  point  something  more 
below) ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest,  indication  anywhere  that 
there  were  Greeks  settled  in  or  near  Babylon  wdien  the  author 
wrote.  The  Persians  are  known  to  KuthamI;  he  speaks,  among 
other  things,  of  their  religious  practices  and  of  the  plant  horn; 
but  in  this  case  again,  as  Chwolson  assures  us,  there  is  no  trace 
throughout  the  whole  work  of  Persian  rule  over  or  residence  on 
Babylonian  soil. 

KuthamI  mentions  altogether  two-and-twenty  Babylonian 
kings,  eighteen  of  them  by  their  own  names,  and  two  by  their 
surnames,  the  other  two  being  left  unnamed.  Among  these,  if 
we  may  believe  Chwolson,  there  does  not  occur  a  single  monarch, 
hitherto  known,  who  reigned  after  Nabonassar.  Of  the  great 
Nebuchadnessar,  who  did  so  much  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land; 
not  one  single  word  is  said,  which  would  be  very  extraordinary, 
had  the  author  lived  after  his  reign.  Besides,  in  the  times  of 
Nebuchadnessar,  KuthamI  could  not  have  failed  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Jewish  people  and  religion,  which  would 
doubtless  have  attracted  his  attention  in  a  high  degree,  because 
he  had  a  strong  leaning  towards  Monotheism.  And  yet  of  the 
kingdom  and  religion  of  Israel  lie  seems  to  be  as  wholly  ignorant 
as  of  Christianity ;  unless  we  accept  the  occurrence  of  such 
names  as  Adaml,lshltha,  Anuha.and  Ibrahim  el-Kan'an!,as  a  proof 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  This  point  is  naturally  one  that 
demands  the  closest  investigation,  and  we  almost  fear  that 
Chwolson  may  have  passed  over  it  somewhat  too  lightly.  When 
once,  however,  we  have  the  Arabic  text  before  us,  the  rigorous 
examination  to  which  it  will  be  subjected,  will  soon  make  clear 
what  is  due  in  this  and  other  cases  to  the  author  himself,  and 
what  to  later  revisers,  or  to  the  translator  and  to  subsequent 
Mohammedan  copyists. 

Did  KuthamI  then  write,  asks  Chwolson,  under  Assyrian 
domination?  No.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Assyrians, 
the  Jeramika,  as  he  calls  them,  but  he  avails  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  express  his  hatred  of  and  contempt  for  them — a 
thing  which,  to  judge  from  his  circumspection  in  other  instances, 
he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  had  anything  to  fear  from  their 
power. 

Still  it  was  no  domestic  dynasty  that  ruled  Babylon  when 
Kutliami  composed  his  work.  The  Canaanites,  the  heathen  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Palestine,  were  masters  of  the  country.  Of  the  various 
passages  that  Chwolson  cites  to  prove  this  (pp.  45-63),  we  may 


be  allowed  to  quote  one  or  two.  Speaking  of  the  imam  (priest) 
Ibrahim,  KuthamI  mentions  that  he  undertook  long  journeys  to 
different  countries  on  account  of  the  great  famine  that  took  place 
under  the  Canaanite  king  Salbama  the  Unlucky,  “  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  whose  ill-luck  are  still  felt  in  our  days,  because  of  the 
proximity  of  our  age  to  his.”  Again,  in  talking  of  this  same 
Ibrahim,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  of  Canaanitic  race,  and  proceeds 
thus: — “When  the  Canaanites,  after  long  struggles  between 
them  and  the  Chaldees,  had  conquerod  Babylonia,  and  taken 
possession  of  it — and  they  are  our  Kings  just  now  (may  God 
strengthen  them  with  his  aid  !)— Numrud  (or  Numruda)  brought 
Canaanitic  imams  into  this  country,  amongst  whom  were  the 
ancestors  of  Ibrahim.”  And  shortly  after  he  says  of  a  particular 
tree,  that  it  is  the  Canaanites  who  cultivate  it,  since  they  took 
possession  of  the  land  ;  “  and  I  know,”  adds  he,  “  that  if  the  rule 
of  the  Chakkeans  were  restored,  there  would  not  be  left  of  this  sort 
of  tree  a  single  one.”  Lastly,  in  speaking  of  the  hatred  between 
the  Chaldieans  and  the  Canaanites,  he  says  that  it  was  an  ancient 
one,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  conquest,  “  but  now  they  are  our 
kings  and  our  generals,  we  stand  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
them,  and  we  are  grateful  to  them,  because  they  have  been  good 
to  us  since  they  have  ruled  over  us.”  But  when  did  this  hitherto 
unknown  Canaanitic  dynasty  rule  over  Babel?  Chwolson’s 
reply  to  this  question,  if  not  correct,  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
great  ingenuity  and  plausibility.  KuthamI  mentions  Numruda 
as  the  founder  of  the  Canaanitic  dynasty;  he  speaks  of  persons 
who  lived  under  the  second  king  of  this  line  as  if  well  known  in 
his  time ;  he  says  that  another  of  them,  by  name  Susikya,  was 
one  of  those  who  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Babylon 
to  Kiltlia  Kaiya  (or  Babba) ;  he  tells  us  that  the  effects  of  the 
great  famine  in  the  days  of  Salbamft  the  Unlucky  were  still  felt 
in  his  own  ;  he  talks  of  the  imam  Ibrahim,  the  contemporary  of 
this  last-named  monarch,  as  a  pr  rsonage  of  no  very  remote 
period,  and  yet  informs  us  that  his  “  forefathers  ”  came  in  with 
Numruda.  From  all  this  Chwolson  concludes  that  he  lived,  at 
the  earliest,  during  the  reign  of  the  sixth  king  of  the  Canaanitic 
line,  which  he  and  Bunsen  agree  in  identifying  with  th c  fifth  or 
Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus,  counting  nine  kings,  whose  reigns  com¬ 
prised  a  period  of  215  or  245  years.  The  beginning  of  their  domi¬ 
nation  is  placed  by  Chwolson  between  1540  and  1488  b.c.,  and  its 
end  between  1295  and  1273  (p.  78).  Consequently  KuthamI  must 
have  lived  not  later  than  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century  before  Christ,  or  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Homer ;  but,  as  Chwolson  believes,  after  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  a  statement  made  in 
one  passage  of  the  Agriculture,  in  which  the  author  says  that  a 
learned  Canaanite,  who  had  come  to  Babylon,  told  him  that  his 
countrymen  used  “in  their  time”  (ft  dahriliim)  to  cultivate 
the  cherry-tree  in  a  particular  way  ;  an  expression  which  of 
course  implies  that  “  their  time  ”  was  past,  and  that  they  were 
no  longer  the  sole  possessors  or  rulers  of  Palestine  or  Phoenicia. 

Chwolson  here  feels  himself  obliged  to  return  once  more  to 
the  points  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  his  dissertation,  and  to 
combat  various  objections  that  may  be  made  to  his  statements 
and  inferences,  dwelling  in  particular  upon  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  literature  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Israelites  (the  latter  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  Shemitic  nations)  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  To  the  objections  raised  by  E.  Meyer  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Geschichte  der  Boianik,  Chwolson  attaches  little 
importance,  as  this  writer  knew  the  Nabathcean  Agriculture 
only  from  Quatremere’s  articles  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  and  a 
few  fragments  in  Arabic  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Those  of  Ewald,  put  forward  in  private  letters  as 
well  as  in  an  article  published  in  the  “  Goettingisclie  gelehrie 
Anzeigen”  for  1857  (p.  141),  he  thinks  worthy  of  a  more 
lengthy  consideration.* 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  mention  of  the 
Ionians,  “  el-Ylinanlyun,”  and  that  not  only  by  KuthamI,  but 
also  by  Yanbushadh  and  MasI,  the  former  of  whom  Chwolson 
places  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  KuthamI,  and 
the  latter  at  a  far  earlier  period — say  2000  B.c.  Chwolson  re¬ 
joins  that,  according  to  the  researches  of  such  classical  scholars 
as  E.  Curtius  and  Classen,  the  Grecian  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
were  not  emigrants  from  Greece  since  the  eleventh  century  before 
Christ,  but  natives  of  the  soil ;  and  that  the  remoter  Oriental 
nations  probably  comprised  under  the  same  name  many  adjacent 
peoples,  such  as  the  Dardanians,  Lycians,  and  Leleges.  The 
time  when  the  said  Yavanas  or  Ionians  wandered  from  their  more 
eastern  abodes  into  Asia  Minor  no  one  knows  even  approximately. 
Chwolson  himself  thinks  b.c.  3000  to  be  by  no  means  an  extra¬ 
vagant  assumption,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Babylonians 
may  possibly  have  known  them  as  inhabitants  of  that  region  as 
early  as  b.c.  2500.  Of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  “Ionian” 
occurs,  the  most  difficult  to  set  aside  are  the  two  following.  In 
the  one,  MasI,  addressing  Tamithrl,is  represented  as  exclaiming — ■ 
“  And  what  I  say  to  you,  O  Tamithrl,  I  say  to  your  neighbours, 
the  Yunanls,  of  whom,  wTere  I  not  unwilling  to  revile  any  one,  I 
would  say  that  they  were  like  the  beasts,  although  there  have 
come  forth  from  among  them  many  distinguished  men ;  and  they 


*  Ewald  has  devoted  another  article  to  the  subject  in  the  same  periodical 
for  1 859  (p.  1131).  He  there  repeats  most  of  his  objections  in  a  cautious 
but  suiiiciently  decided  tone,  reserving  his  linal  judgment,  however,  till  the 
whole  Arabic  text  lies  before  him. 
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bear  themselves  haughtily,  one  after  another,  towards  the  Baby¬ 
lonians.  But  the  injurious  effects  of  the  west  wind,  especially 
the  pure  west  wind,  on  them,  are  worse  than  on  the  people  of 
Babylon ;  and  its  action  is  stronger  in  their  country  than  in 
Syria.”  This  passage  may  appear  to  many  as  if  written  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  other  seems  even  more 
decisive.  In  it  the  pernicious  qualities  of  beans,  and  the  bad 
effects  arising  from  eating  them,  are  treated  of;  and  we  are  told 
that  Anuha  and  Yanbuskiidh  condemned  them.  “  On  this 
account,”  adds  Kuthami,  “Armlsa  (or  Irmisa),  and  before  him 
Aghathadimun,  strictly  forbade  their  countrymen  to  eat  fish  and 
beans.”  Now,  Arrnisa  and  Aghathadimun  appear  to  be  nothing 
but  Arabised  forms  of  Hermes  and  Agathodiemon ;  and  these 
names,  says  Ewald,  bring  us  down  to  the  times  of  the  Neo- 
platonists.  Chwolson,  on  the  contraiy,  seeks  to  prove  that 
Armlsa  was  a  pure  Babylonian  personality,  an  individual  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  Dewanii’i  as  an  ancient  lawgiver  and  author  ; 
and  that  the  prohibition  against  eating  beans  had,  among  the 
Babylonians,  nothing  of  a  Pythagorean  character,  though  even 
Pythagoras,  according  to  one  tradition  (see  Chwolson’s  Ssabier, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  hi),  derived  his  precept  from  the  Chaldeans.  As  for 
Agathodiemon,  however,  Chwolson  can  get  rid  of  his  unwelcome 
presence  only  by  having  recourse  to  the  notion  of  a  later  gloss  or 
interpolation ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  when  the  entire  Arabic 
text  is  published,  how  far  he  is  justified  in  this  assumption,  or 
whether  any  other  explanation  can  be  given. 

As  to  the  monotheistic  tendency  of  Yanbushadh  and  Ku¬ 
thami,  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  the  emphasis  with  which  it  is 
remarked  by  them  that  ancient  Nabathsean  sages,  such  as 
Anuha,  taught  the  unity  of  God  and  rejected  the  worship  of 
idols,  goes  far  to  show  that  monotheistic  religions,  such  as 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  had  gained  at  least  considerable  pre¬ 
valence  when  they  wrote.  We  must  confess,  with  Chwolson, 
that  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  argument.  Why  should  not 
doubts  regarding  the  truth  of  the  prevalent  systems  have  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  to  the  wise  and  learned  in  Babylonia  as  well 
as  in  Greece  —  among  the  Chaldees  a3  well  as  among  the 
Israelites  F  We  know  the  whole  course  of  the  struggle  between 
the  pure  and  the  impure  creed  among  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  ; 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  now  learn  something  of  its  history 
in  Babylon,  where,  however,  the  original  polytheism  of  the 
Shemitic  race  prevailed,  and  has  not  even  yet  become  wholly 
extinct. 

With  regard  to  such  names  as  Adami  (Adam),  Ishitha  (Sheth 
or  Seth),  and  Anuha  (Hanokh  or  Enoch),  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  purely  Biblical,  and  which  even  Quatremere 
thought  could  have  found  their  way  into  this  work  only  through 
intercourse  with  Jews,  Chwolson’s  own  words  are:— “I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me 
how  it  could  enter  any  one’s  head  to  believe  that  the  said  Baby¬ 
lonian  or  Canaanitic  personages  are  borrowed  from  the  Bible ; 
for  though  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  a  few  slight  features  in 
common  with  the  Biblical  patriarchs  of  the  same  names,  yet 
they  are,  upon  the  whole,  quite  dissimilar  ”  (p.  43-4).  As  far 
as  the  mere  occurrence  of  such  names  is  concerned,  we  see 
indeed  no  great  cause  of  astonishment.  Sheth,  Enoch,  Lamech, 
&c.,  were  doubtless  common  appellations  at  a  very  early  period 
of  Shemitic  history,  but  afterwards  fell  into  disuse,  so  as  to  have 
survived  among  the  Jews  only  in  the  memories  of  the  prehis- 
torical  age;  just  as  names  like  Yishak  (Isaac),  Ya'akob  (Jacob), 
Yoktan,  Ya'rub,  and  Yashjub,  belong  to  the  earliest  historical 
age  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  and  gradually  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  scene,  whilst  their  place  is  in  a  great  measure 
usurped  by  those  compounded  with  the  names  of  Yahve  or 
Jehovah,  and  Allah.  On  the  other  hand,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  resemblances  admitted  even  by  Chwolson  may  induce 
or  constrain  us  to  admit  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  tradition. 

Having  enumerated  these  objections  to  the  authenticity  of 
parts,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of  the  Nabatliccan  Agriculture, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  produce  one  statement  of  Kiithami’s,  which 
receives  a  remarkable  confirmation  from  Egyptian  history.  In 
treating  of  garlic,  he  tells  us  that  a  certain  king  of  Egypt  sent 
to  Babylon  to  procure  a  particular  kind  of  that  vegetable  which 
did  not  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  that  this  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Tibatana,  who  lived  about  900  years  before 
Kurusani.  Now  Haghrith  flourished,  according  to  Chwolson,  at 
the  latest  about  1800-1900  n.c.;  consequently  Kurusani,  who 
was  several  hundred  years  anterior  to  him,  must  have  lived,  by 
Chwolson’s  calculation,  about  2300  b.c.  ;  and  the  other  monarch 
3200  b.c.  The  name  of  this  last  is  written  in  one  MS.  Selcubas, 
in  another  Sefuras  ;  the  difference  in  the  Arabic  character  being 
a  very  slight  one  The  latter  is  no 

doubt  the  correct  form,  for  there  occurs  in  Manetho  the  name  of 
Stjc/)ocpij  as  the  last  king  but  one  of  the  third  dynasty,  whom 
both  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  agree  in  placing  somewhere  between 
3150  and  3250  b.c.  A  most  remarkable  and  wholly  unlooked- 
for  coincidence. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  follow  Chwolson  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  contents  of  the  Nabat/upan  Agriculture  and  his 
description  of  the  other  Babylonian  works  translated  by  Ibn 
TV ahsbiya.  he  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  to  the  German 


dissertation  itself ;  and  shall  merely  offer  them  here  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  historical  results  that  the  author  considers  he  has  won. 

These  writings,  he  says,  disclose  to  us  a  hitherto  wholly  un¬ 
known  civilization,  as  great,  as  varied,  and  as  beautiful  as  the 
Grecian,  and  bearing  chronologically  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
the  Grecian  does  to  ours.  We  find  in  them,  it  is  true,  nothing  of 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  “history,”  nothing  of 
the  histoire-batuille ,  no  Marathonsor  Cannacs;  butfor  true  history, 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  pro¬ 
gress  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  these  books  are  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  information. 
They  cast  a  sudden  and  clear  light  over  epochs  that  were  till  now 
covered  with  thick  darkness.  Our  historical  times  are  at  once 
carried  back  about  thirty  centuries.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ  we  find  a  man  called  Kuthami  writing  a  well-planned, 
well-executed  work,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  culminating  point  of 
an  ancient  literature,  and  giving  tokens  of  a  previous  civilization 
of  3000  years.  This  man  speaks  of  “  our  ancestors,”  whom  he  con¬ 
stantly  cites,  in  the  same  terms  that  we  do  of  the  wise  men  of  old — ■ 
of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Homer,  Pythagoras,  and  Orpheus.  He  knows 
of  struggles  between  “science”  and  “faith,”  between  “religion” 
and  “philosophy,”  that  agitated  times  long  previous  to  his  own, 
when  there  lived  men  to  w  horn  he  gives  the  title  of  “  prophets.” 
Four  or  five  hundred  years  before  him,  we  see  Yanbushadh 
engaged  in  studying  the  laws  of  nature,  and  preaching  to  a  small 
circle  of  disciples  the  truth  of  the  one  God.  Some  centuries 
earlier,  wo  encounter  Haghrith,  busily  engaged  in  the  same 
scientific  pursuits,  and  speaking  of  other  Babylonian  sages  and 
holy  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  even  to  him  they  were 
personages  of  high  antiquity.  Such  were  Mast,  at  once  priest  and 
philosopher,  and  his  pupil  Jernana;  Tamithrl,  the  natural  his¬ 
torian  ;  Sardana,  who  wrote  on  plants,  and  drew  up  astronomical 
tables;  and  Anuha,  “the  apostle  of  the  moon,”  the  bitter  oppo¬ 
nent  of  idolatry.  Yet  eai'lier  we  descry  the  figimes  of  Ishitha, 
the  founder  of  that  form  of  planet-worship  wEich  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  religion  of  hither  Asia  even  in  Kuthiimi’s  days;  and  of  his 
father  Adami,  “  the  father  of  mankind,”  the  first  to  introduce  a 
regular  system  of  agriculture,  and  the  importer  of  many  foreign 
plants  into  Babylonia,  parts  of  which  country  were  still  inhabited 
in  his  age  by  barbarous  autochthones,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Behind  these  come  Azada,  “  the  apostle 
of  Saturn,”  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  ascetics,  whose  doctrines 
Kuthami  assails ;  'Ankebiitha  ;  Sama’i  Nahari ;  the  poet  Hfihushi ; 
Askiilebitha,  “the  apostle  of  the  sun,”  who  wrote  a  cosmogony 
and  several  medical  works  ;  and  Dewanai,  the  oldest  law-giver 
of  the  Shemites,  who  was  also  styled  “  the  father  of  mankind,” 
and  worshipped  in  the  temples  as  a  god.  But  even  in  his  time,  as 
Chwolson  is  not  afraid  to  assert,  Babylon  was  already  a  com¬ 
pletely  organized  state,  with  a  king  and  generals,  an  army  and  a 
constitution.  Yet  another  age  lies  behind  his,  in  which  lived 
Kamash  Nahari,  the  most  ancient  of  writers  on  agriculture,  and 
many  other  holy  men,  whom  the  gods  loved,  the  list  being  closed 
by  Tammuzi,  the  first  to  preach  the  religion  of  planet-worship 
and  to  die  a  martyr  for  it,  whose  fate  was  wept  and  lamented  by 
the  latest  generations  in  distant  lands. 

So  says  Chwolson,  and  we  hope  and  trust  that  he  may  not  be 
mistaken.  But  such  statements  are  almost  too  astounding  to  be 
received  on  the  faith  of  one  man’s  word,  however  acute  and 
learned  he  may  be  ;  and  we  must  suspend  our  belief,  until  these 
remains  of  Babylonian  literature  have  been  made  generally  acces¬ 
sible  by  the  publication  of  the  Arabic  texts,  accompanied  by  a 
translation.  When  they  have  been  subjected  in  this  way  to  the 
examination  of  European  scholarship,  the  truth  will  soon  be 
elicited,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  say  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
what  is  really  ancient  fact  and  what  modern  fiction,  for  that  there 
is  in  these  works  a  mixture  of  both  appears  to  us  by  no  means 
improbable.  _ 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OE  SELBORNE* 

F  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  editions  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Selborne  which  are  put  forth  from  time  to  time, 
the  philosophic  gossip  of  simple,  nature-loving  Gilbert  White 
not  only  keeps  to  the  full  all  the  popularity  which  it  has  enjoyed 
so  long,  but  seems  to  be  continually  more  and  more  read  and 
appreciated.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account  for  this  popularity. 
Much  of  it  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  portrait  of  his  own  mental 
characteristics  which  the  author  unconsciously  draws  in  tidliug 
of  the  notable  things  of  nature  in  his  village  and  in  the  district 
which  surrounds  it.  Very  pleasant  are  the  features  which  he 
thus  reveals,  and  pleasant  is  the  notion  of  him  which  we  insen¬ 
sibly  gather  in  reading  his  letters  to  his  brother  naturalists.  At 
first,  we  figure  to  ourselves  a  shy,  retiring  man,  hardly  ever 
stirring  from  his  own  snug  home,  mixing  little  even  with  his 
neighbours,  never  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  and 
spending  most  of  his  time  between  his  library,  his  garden,  and 
his  favourite  “  Hanger,”  or  the  heathy  moors  of  Wolmer  Forest. 
But  when  we  come  to  know  him  better,  he  shows  himself  to  be 
very  amiable,  courteous,  and  refined,  with  a  delicate  vein  of 
quiet  humour  in  his  composition,  a  good  shot  withal,  and  a  keen 
sportsman.  The  man  whom  we  were  inclined  to  take  for  a  mere 
bookworm,  living  a  monkish  unenergetic  life,  and  destitute  of 
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taste  for  active  pursuits,  proves  to  liave  hacl  something  within 
him  fitted  to  appeal  to  almost  every  mind,  yet  so  unobtrusively 
manifested  that  it  always  required  to  be  sought  for,  and  often 
was  never  perceived  at  all.  Many,  doubtless,  passed  a  lifetime 
by  his  side,  as  ignorant  of  his  ways  and  of  his  actual  character  as 
that  neighbour  who,  on  being  questioned  about  him  by  a  stranger 
some  time  after  his  death,  summed  up  a  vague  reply  with  the 
apologetic  remark,  “  He  was  very  inoffensive,  there  was  no  ill 
in  him,  indeed  there  wasn’t.”  A  nature  such  as  his,  however 
universally  liked,  may  not  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  its  possessor  ;  but  when  united  with 
powers  of  observation  so  accurate  and  with  an  intellect  so  true  as 
were  employed  upon  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  one  which  we  should  expect  to  produce  a  book  of  the 
kind  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  genial — in  other  words,  which 
will  be  a  delight  for  ever  to  the  old  man  and  to  the  boy  alike,  by 
appealing  to  the  fresher  sympathies  of  the  one,  and  satisfying 
the  criticism  of  the  other  by  its  modesty  and  soundness.  Another 
reason,  intimately  connected  with  that  which  we  have  mentioned, 
for  the  welcome  with  which  the  History  is  always  greeted,  may 
he  found  in  the  loose  epistolary  form  which  its  author  has  been 
led  to  adopt,  and  in  the  unconstrained  manner  in  which  he  is 
consequently  able  to  impart  his  information.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  pedantry,  but  neither  is  there  even  systematic  discussion.  We 
are  not  merely  presented  with  the  ultimate  residts  of  our  teacher’s 
observations,  and  with  the  arguments,  drily  set  forth,  by  which 
they  may  be  justified,  but  we  are  allowed  to  see  his  theories  in 
process  of  being  arrived  at,  at  first  in  embryo,  then  growing 
iittle  by  little,  till  by  and  bye  they  take  upon  themselves  their 
final  shape;  so  that  vye  are  at  once  pleased  by  the  unaffectedness 
of  the  writer,  and  feel  ourselves  drawn  on  by  a  continuous  in¬ 
terest,  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  is  experienced  in  following 
the  development  of  a  story.  At  the  same  time,  almost  -without 
knowing  it,  we  receive  instruction  as  to  the  method  which  we 
ought  to  apply,  and  the  spirit  which  we  ought  to  bring,  to  the 
cultivation  of  natural  science. 

So  far  the  popularity  of  Gilbert  White  is  owing  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  alone ;  but  he  has  been  not  a  little  indebted 
besides  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  in  which  he  dwelt.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Selborne  can  boast  of  such  diversity  of  soil, 
of  such  varied  configuration  of  ground,  of  divisions  so  sharply 
marked  between  cultivated  land,  pasture,  wood,  and  waste,  that 
the  compass  of  a  single  parish  can  represent  in  its  fauna  and 
flora  the  specialties  of  many  widely-separated  districts,  and  the 
more  ordinary  products  of  nearly  every  part  of  England.  Hence, 
few  can  take  up  the  book  without  finding  something  which  has 
an  immediate  interest  for  them — the  more  so  as  its  writer  was 
Peculiarly  happy  in  his  choice  of  topics  for  his  letters.  Of  the 
nrds  and  animals  found  within  the  circle  of  his  observation  he 
happened  chiefly  to  study  and  to  speak  of  those  which  every¬ 
where  meet  the  eye  most  commonly.  How,  there  are  two  classes 
of  people  who  can  be  brought  to  take  an  interest,  more  or  less 
genuine,  in  natural  history,  besides  those  few  who  enter  into  its 
study  in  a  really  thoughtful  manner.  There  is  one  class — unfor¬ 
tunately  far  too  numerous — who,  caring  nothing  for  its  essence, 
yet  like  to  dally  with  it  a  little  superficially,  who  are  fond  of 
collecting  rare  objects  simply  because  they  are  so,  and  who  think 
themselves  masters  of  all  science  if  they  are  able  to  affix  the 
Latin  names  to  their  possessions  with  the  assistance  of  illustrated 
books.  In  accordance  with  their  predilection  for  whatever  is  out- 
of-the-way,  they  particularly  affect  such  things  as  are  dignified 
with  unusually  long  Latin  appellations,  especially  if  the  latter  are 
destitute  of  an  English  equivalent.  Beetles  disguised  as  Cole- 
optera  may  excite  their  curiosity— Infusoria  present  irresistible 
attractions ;  but  they  would  despise,  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  an  unfortunate  Bubo,  of  which  hardly  any  effort  could 
make  them  think  but  as  an  owl.  Such  persons,  if  they  peruse 
the  Natural  History  of  Selborne  at  all,  do  so  because  common 
things  have  chanced  "to  meet  with  a  fascinating  exponent;  but 
the  very  fact  that  common  things  are  principally  treated  of, 
repellent  to  them,  forms  its  highest  recommendation  in  the  eyes 
of  another  class  of  readers.  It  requires,  or  seems  to  require, 
more  trouble,  and  certainly  it  is  a  more  special  pursuit — to  some, 
therefore,  comparatively  difficult,  or  even  impossible — to  dredge 
the  deep  water  for  zoophytes,  or  to  hunt  a  particular  tribe  of 
insects  through  every  corner  of  the  island,  than  to  watch  the 
habits  of  swallows  as  they  cluster  about  half  the  eaves  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  to  examine  the  nest  of  a  mouse  in  a  field  a 
few"  hundred  yards  off.  To  those,  consequently,  whom  indo¬ 
lence  or  circumstances  forbid  to  gratify  their  curiosity  at 
a  distance  from  home,  there  is  no  book  which  addresses  it¬ 
self  so  immediately  as  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that,  for  their  purposes,  any  new  work  will  speedily 
be  found  to  supersede  it.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because 
of  its  general  attractiveness,  it  has  always  been  usual  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  boys ;  and  more  than  one  revised  edition 
has  been  issued  for  their  especial  benefit — the  difference  between 
the  latter  and  the  ordinary  reprints  presenting  always  the  same 
features,  and  consisting  in  little  else  than  the  entire  omission  of 
three  or  four  letters,  and  in  a  slight  modification  of  one  or  two 
expressions  elsewhere. 

Against  the  excision  of  the  letters  not  a  word  can  be  said, 
nor,  in  fact,  can  any  positive  objection  be  urged  against  theminor 
alterations  ;  yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  them.  It  is  an  unwholesome  prudery  which  nervously 
seeks  to  shut  the  ears  and  blind  the  eyes  of  youth  to  every  word 


or  fact,  however  innocent,  which  seems,  to  the  conscious  minds  of 
over-rigid  guardians  of  morality,  to  direct  the  attention  to  things 
which  might  as  well  not  be  kuowm  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that, 
if  there  is  more  to  be  feared  in  one  case  than  the  other,  the 
balance  of  danger  will  oftener  incline  to  the  side  of  jealous 
care  than  to  that  of  a  sufficiently  cautious  liberality.  In  the 
History  of  Selborne,  for  example,  there  is  not,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  a  single  expression  which  could  suggest  an  evil  thought ;  nor 
in  truth  do  the  condemned  passages  convey  any  notions  which 
are  not  implied  in  a  hundred  other  parts  of  the  volume,  or  which 
a  boy  would  not  either  be  already  familiar  with  or  very  soon 
learn  when  he  began  to  observe  the  habits  of  animals.  The 
probability  is  that  he  would  pass  over  the  objectionable  phrases 
without  imagining  for  a  moment  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  them,  and  that  they  would  slip  out  of  his  memory  as  soon  as 
read  ;  but  if  an  expurgated  edition  were  placed  before  him,  and 
he  were  afterwards  to  meet  with  one  in  which  the  text  was  com¬ 
plete,  he  would  be  struck  by  the  discrepancies,  and  believing 
that  harm  must  lurk  in  what  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  notice, 
he  would  invent  what  he  would  be  unable  to  discover. 

The  edition  before  us  only  differs,  as  regards  the  text,  from 
others  of  the  same  kind  in  showing  slightly  more  evident  marks 
of  the  scissors;  the  notes,  however,  which  are  throughout  original, 
seem  to  us  to  demand  a  word  of  comment.  When  any  one 
undertakes  to  edit  a  republication  of  an  old  work,  he  is  of 
course  at  liberty  to  confine  the  exercise  of  his  self-imposed 
functions  to  a  mere  supervision  of  the  text,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  blame  him,  if,  while  making  no  pretension  to  having 
done  more,  he  leaves  untouched  the  errors  of  the  original  writer. 
But  when  he  announces  upon  the  title-page  that  notes  have  been 
added  to  explain  or  correct,  an  obligation  is  at  once  contracted 
with  the  reader  that  everything  which  is  antiquated  or  mistaken 
shall  be  pointed  out.  Whatever,  therefore,  remains  unnoticed  must 
be  assumed  to  be  true.  In  this  case,  however,  the  editor  seems 
to  have  beenwilling  to  accept  the  credit  of  the  one  alternative,  while 
luxuriating  somewhat  too  much  in  the  ease  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  other.  He  limits  himself  for  the  most  part  to  the 
communication  of  fresh  knowledge  about  Selborne  itself,  and  to 
chronicling  any  recent  visits  of  the  rarer  birds  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  the  work  ;  but  every  now  and  then  he  capriciously  over¬ 
steps  these  boundaries,  and  by  altering  some  disused  name,  or 
con-ecting  some  inaccurate  notion,  leaves  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  if  he  is  ordinarily  content  to  range  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  he  marks  out  for  himself,  it  is  only  because  there  is  nothing 
to  call  him  beyond  them.  This  absence  of  any  definite  principle 
of  correction  is  inexcusable,  because  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
acquisition  of  wrong  ideas  and  of  an  erroneous  nomenclature  by 
any  one  not  already  too  well  informed  to  require  the  assistance 
of  notes.  For  instance,  though  the  editor  notices  the  difference, 
unknown  to  Mr.  White,  between  the  Crocus  sativus  and  the 
Crocus  vernus,  he  fails  to  substitute  the  modern  name  of  Ulmus 
montana  for  the  unwieldy  Ulmus  folio  latissimo  seabro  of  Say; 
and  though  he  refers  to  Yarrell  for  proof  of  the  now  un¬ 
disputed  fact  that  swallows  do  not  hibernate,  he  omits  to  answer, 
by  the  help  of  the  same  authority,  the  question  doubtful  in  the 
last  century,  but  now  quite  as  thoroughly  settled,  as  to -whether 
the  cuckoo  lays  more  than  one  egg  in  a  season.  Again, 
though  he  changes  the  name  of  the  Flycatcher  from 
Stoparola  to  Muscicapa  Grisola  he  leaves  the  Blackcap  his 
old  appellation  of  Motaeilla  Atraeapilla,  in  company  with  most 
other  birds  mentioned  in  the  volume,  nearly  ail  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  the  nomenclature  of  Bay.  It  may  not  be 
of  much  importance  that  a  book  intended  only  for  boys  should 
contain  any  scientific  names  whatever ;  but  if  the  Latin  syno¬ 
nyms  for  the  better  known  English  words  are  given  at  all,  they 
certainly  ought  to  follow  either  the  latest  system  of  classification 
which  has  obtained  recognition,  or  at  least  a  consistent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  some  kind.  There  can  be  no  advantage  gained  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  young  student  with  a  gratuitous  puzzle  which  he 
could  never  harmonize  with  what  he  would  see  elsewhere. 

After  all,  however,  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  any  book 
of  this  sort  is  so  to  engage  the  attention  as  to  lead  the  mind  to 
occupy  itself  with  all  the  little  problems  which  the  country,  or 
even  a  few  square  yards  of  garden,  will  readily  afford.  Excite  an 
interest  in  nature,  and  a  love  for  science  will  follow  soon  enough. 
As  a  means  of  creating  this  interest  in  young  persons  we  suspect 
that  good  illustrations  are  worth  more  than  all  the  notes  that 
were  ever  written;  and  in  this  point  —  which  is  too  often 
neglected — the  edition  before  us  is  excellent.  Except  in  the 
highest  class  of  works  on  natural  history,  we  have  rarely  seen 
figures  of  birds  and  beasts  more  characteristic  in  their  attitudes, 
more  spirited  in  their  execution,  or  generally  more  correct  in 
drawing,  than  those  which  adorn  and  explain  these  histories  of 
their  comings  and  goings,  of  their  lives  and  their  deaths.  They 
would  almost  be  sufficient  to  lloat  an  essentially  faulty  book,  aud 
they  could  certainly  redeem  more  serious  deficiencies  than  any 
which  we  have  pointed  out. 


THE  PAEISH  PASTOB* 

mO  review  the  contents  of  this  little  volume  hardly  comes 
JL  within  the  scope  of  our  journal ;  for  the  lectures  it  contains 
on  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  a  clergyman  with  cure  of  souls 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  directed  to  advice  on  matters  of  doctrine, 
or,  at  least,  of  speculative  theology.  rl  hey  refer  immediately  to 
domestic  Ministrations,  Explanations  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book,  and  of  the  Two  Sacraments,  and  the  inculcation  of  Christian 
Morality ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  on  all  these  points  the  writer 
takes  his  stand  firmly  on  his  views  of  revealed  doctrine,  and 
makes  his  whole  system  of  pastoral  instruction  turn  upon  them. 
We  might  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  warm  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  book  to  both  clergy  and  laity;  for  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  as  the  writer  well  says,  that  whatever  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  minister  to  teach,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  people  to  learn. 
We  might  allow  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  simpiy  pointing  out  to 
both  clergy  and  laity  how  thoroughly  an  earnest  and  original 
mind  can  throw  itself  into  questions  which  are  generally  regarded 
as  dry  conventionalities,  and  breathe  into  them  a  truly  practical 
spirit.  The  great  value  of  these  plain  lectures  seems  to  consist 
in  the  thorough  reality  of  their  tone,  and  the  support  they  are 
calculated  to  give  to  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  his  constant 
inward  struggle  to  realize  the  truths  he  has  undertaken  to  ex¬ 
pound,  without  pedantry  and  without  hypocrisy.  In  collecting 
from  the  scattered  quarters  in  which  they  originally  appeared,  and 
moulding  into  the  form  of  a  treatise,  the  series  of  essays  of  which 
this  volume  consists,  the  venerable  Prelate  has  added  another 
claim  to  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  rising  generation,  to 
whom  he  will  leave  the  task  he  has  himself  so  long  and  so  ably 
sustained,  of  reconciling  zeal  with  discretion  and  earnestness  with 
liberality. 

But  while  we  abstain  from  entering  on  ground  which  does  not 
belong  to  this  journal,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
something  for  ourselves  regarding  the  position  of  the  Parish 
Pastor  on  points  more  generally  open  to  discussion.  An  Irish 
Prelate  is  naturally  led  by  the  circumstances  of  his  country  to 
speak  of  the  Church  and  the  dissidents  from  it  as  two  clearly- 
defined  bodies  formally  arrayed  against  each  other.  We  have 
had  a  striking  illustration  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  this  respect 
in  the  sister  island,  in  the  alacrity  with  which  both  parties  have 
embraced  the  invitation  of  Government  to  make  a  return  of 
religious  opinions  to  the  census.  Such  an  opportunity  of  deli¬ 
vering  a  hostile  cartel,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  autho¬ 
rities,  is  hailed  no  doubt  as  a  boon  by  a  people  whose  naturally 
pugnacious  and  defiant  propensities  have  been  so  long  kept 
studiously  in  check,  who  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  religious 
emblems,  to  accept  of  a  common  education  on  neutral  benches, 
and  have  been  regularly  trained  to  toleration  under  official  task¬ 
masters  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Even  on  this  side  the  Channel, 
it  is  common  with  those  who  regard  our  religious  divisions  from 
the  point  of  view  of  theologians  and  doctrinaires — that  is  to  say, 
with  the  upper  classes  generally — to  suppose  Dissent  to  be  ex  vi 
termini  a  difference  of  opinion  and  judgment  consciously  held 
and  maintained.  Hence  the  idea  of  extending  the  religious 
enumeration  to  Great  Britain.  But,  setting  aside  certain  par¬ 
ticular  motives  which  are  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  organ 
of  the  Dissenting  bodies  in  resisting  this  scheme,  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  what  is  called  Dissent  among  us — at  least,  throughout 
the  rural  districts — is  such  as  would  probably  have  rendered 
it  nugatory.  The  fact  is,  that  Dissent  on  principle,  con¬ 
scientious  scruples,  difference  of  judgment  on  religious  topics, 
hardly  exist  except  in  name — in  the  country,  at  least — among  the 
masses  who  crowd  the  meeting-houses.  The  ministers,  indeed,  as 
far  as  they  are  men  of  any  education,  hold  to  a  creed  or  system, 
and  may  try  to  some  extent  to  impress  it  upon  their  congregations  ; 
but  with  the  great  majority  of  their  habitual  followers,  Dissent 
is  only  a  preference,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  or  taste,  or  teaching,  of 
certain  modes  of  worship,  a  certain  tone  of  language,  or  style  of 
address  and  delivery.  The  sentiment  which  lies  for  the  most 
part  at  the  bottom  of  all  Dissent,  as  thus  described,  is,  that  the 
only  test  of  the  spiritual  benefit  from  public  worship  is  the 
emotion  caused  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  this  sentiment  confined  to  the  meeting-house.  It  prevails, 
no  doubt,  to  a  very  great  extent  within  the  Church,  and  gene¬ 
rally  marks  the  most  impulsive  portion  of  our  congregations, 
less  trained  to  the  control  of  their  feelings  by  education  and  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  see  how 
this  sentiment  is  pandered  to  by  the  offhand  writers  and  teachers 
of  the  day.  The  newspapers  have  discovered  that  the  chief  point 
of  interest  in  divine  service  just  now  is  the  sermon ;  and  they 
take  care  to  blazon  the  fact,  to  encourage  the  tendency  which 
it  represents,  and  confirm  it  with  the  most  forcible  writing  at 
their  command. 

The  tide  which  has  set  steadily  in  this  direction  for  some 
time  past  is  now  at  the  full.  We  have  sermons  in  theatres, 
sermons  in  novels — wherever,  in  short,  we  can  most  decently 
escape  from  the  trammels  of  an  authorized  Liturgy.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  the  period  when  our  Liturgy 
was  compiled,  the  sermon  held  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
general  estimation,  and  attention  to  the  prayers  and  ordinances 
was  thought  to  be  generally  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of 
a  Christian  man.  Preaching,  indeed,  in  those  days  was  not 
always  to  be  had  away  from  the  great  towns  and  universities. 
Hence,  partly  by  specific  regulation,  partly  by  the  force  of  old 
association  and  tradition,  liturgical  forms  still  retain  their  place 
and  a  great  part  of  their  significance  in  our  churches  ;  but  among 
dissenters  the  fashion  of  the  day  is  widely  triumphant.  To 
the  rude  untrained  minds  of  the  lower  classes  who  throng  the 
rural  meeting-houses,  the  sermon  is  the  central  interest  of  the  week. 


To  them  it  stands  in  stead  of  conversation,  of  books,  newspapers, 
and  clubs.  The  sermon,  by  which  they  are  taken  out  of  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  week-day  and  work-day  thoughts,  and  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  the  only  other  set  of  ideas  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  strikes  a  chord  of  association  in  their  minds  of 
which  educated  people,  with  their  manifold  intellectual  interests, 
have  little  conception.  When  “  Auditor  tantum,’’  or  “  Patiens,” 
or,  it  may  be,  “Impatiens,”  writes  to  the.  Times  to  complain  of 
the  dulness  of  sermons  in  general,  with  their  antiquated  style, 
their  conventional  language,  and  confined  range  of  topics — sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  preacher  should  diverge  into  matters  of  common 
interest,  such,  perhaps,  as  the  latest  inventions  in  art  and  science, 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Great  Ship — in  short,  that  he  should 
be  a  sort  of  speaking  newspaper  of  the  highest  class,  “  from  which 
all  improper  topics  are  excluded” — he  little  knows  how  near  the 
humdrum  minister  of  a  country  chapel  actually  comes  to  his 
ideal  in  covering  all  the  space  over  which  the  minds  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  really  wander.  They  come  to  him  to  hear  of  the 
matters  in  which  they  have  a  common  interest,  and  he  speaks  to 
them  on  those  which  alone  they  understand  in  common.  They 
come  to  put  away  their  daily  cares  and  thoughts,  and  he  enter¬ 
tains  them  by  ieading  them  to  ideas  which,  however  near  at 
hand,  require  his  touch  from  week  to  week  to  revive  them.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  fatigued  with  following  out  new  lines  of 
thought,  however  easy.  The  poor  are  utterly  impatient  of 
novelty.  As  children  insist  on  the  same  story  being  repeated 
to  them  over  and  over  again,  and  resent  the  attempt  to  vary  it  in 
any  particular,  so  the  uneducated  masses  enjoy  the  weekly  ro- 
hearsal  of  the  same  limited  topics.  As  long  as  the  manner  is 
bold,  confident,  and  awakening  by  its  vigour,  they  make  no  de¬ 
mand  for  variety,  either  in  matter  or  language.  Perhaps,  like 
certain  Gentiles  of  old,  they  would  prefer  that  the  same  words  should 
be  preached  to  them  again  the  next  Sabbath.  Accordingly.it  might 
be  found  on  inquiry  that  our  clergy  lose  the  ears  of  their  people 
just  in  proportion  as  they  eschew  the  routine  of  the  mere  repe¬ 
tition  of  scraps  of  Scriptural  phraseology,  and  affect  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  and  a  logical  sequence  of  arrangement. 

It  is  because  an  educated  clergy  cannot  descend  to  the  level 
just  indicated,  and  will  not  lend  themselves  to  be  the  instruments 
of  a  frivolous  ineffectual  excitement,  that  they  find  themselves  so 
often  deserted  in  their  pulpits.  Such,  perhaps,  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  an  endowed  Church — late  sibi  submovet  omne  Vulgus. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  those  who  run 
after  strange  preachers  are  therefore  hostile  to  the  Church,  or 
regard  themselves  as  in  any  way  estranged  or  separated  from  it. 
There  are  not  wanting  people  to  widen  the  breach,  such  as  it  is. 
The  jealousy  of  the  covenanted  teacher  and  the  interest  of  the 
uncovenanted  often  conspire  together  to  persuade  these  people 
that  they  are  Dissenters  and  Nonconformists  without  knowing  it. 
As  long,  however,  as  the  clergyman  will  treat  them  as  brethren — 
weak,  but  still  brethren — they  will  generally  come  to  him  for  their 
christenings,  their  weddings,  their  funerals,  as  well  as  for  private 
consolation  and  advice,  and  will  always  receive  his  visits  with  satis¬ 
faction,  and  alittle  natural  pride  in  feeling  they  have  aright  to  them. 
In  short,  they  will  turn  to  him  in  all  matters  in  which  they  are  in 
earnest;  they  will  go,  perhaps,  to  the  chapel  for  their  pastime, 
but  will  return  to  church  for  their  spiritual  needs.  "Whatever 
might  be  the  numerical  result  of  an  enumeration  of  sects,  there 
are  few  things  more  to  be  deprecated  by  intelligent  churchmen 
in  this  country  than  such  a  division,  if  it  were  possible,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  map  of  society  into  black  and  white  squares. 


A  JOURNEY  ON  A  PLANK  FROM  KIEV  TO  EAUX-BONNES* 

EW  families  are  without  a  confirmed  female  letter-writer. 
Husbands  and  brothers  know  too  well  the  misery  of  listen¬ 
ing  through  breakfast  to  emphatic  and  tedious  descriptions  of 
feelings  and  millinery.  Now,  the  two  volumes  before  us  differ 
in  no  respect  from  these  terrible  twelve-siders,  except  that  they 
are  sparsely  printed,  with  an  immense  margin,  instead  of  being 
crossed  and  recrossed — that  the  underscoring  of  concentrated  ten¬ 
derness  or  indignation  is  represented  by  italics — that  a  title-page 
and  publisher’s  name  is  substituted  for  the  affectionate  super¬ 
latives  of  an  epistolary  opening — and  that  they  are  calculated  to 
bore  the  public  instead  of  boring  a  family.  We  are  spared  no 
one  of  the  inflictions  that  try  the  patience  of  relations.  The 
sentiment  is  as  namby-pamby,  the  interjections  as  numerous,  the 
personal  confidences  as  trivial,  the  remarks  as  crude,  the  pet 
prejudices  as  obtrusive,  as  in  the  most  excruciating  rechauffes  of 
domestic  gossip.  Having  published  before,  the  authoress  treats 
her  readers  as  old  friends  who  will  be  content  with  pot-luck,  and 
sets  before  them  a  repast  of  the  meagrest  and  flimsiest  kind. 

“  I  hope,”  says  she,  after  regretting  that  her  fellow-travellers 
would  not  publish  their  recollections,  “  the  idea  will  not  occur  to 
any  of  my  readers  that  I  only  utter  because  I  have  nothing  to 
say.”  We  are  sorry  to  confess  that  this  invidious  idea  is  the 
very  one  that  had  obtained  unwilling  entrance  into  our  minds. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  our  calling  has  made  us  so  familiar  with  publi¬ 
cations  for  which  no  other  motive  can  be  assigned,  that  we  were 
prepared  to  entertain  it.  Yet  we  suspect  that  the  writer  herself 
half  doubted  the  possibility  of  making  up  a  book  out  of  such 
impressions  “as  could  be  obtained  in  a  progress  literally  from  a 

*  A  Journey  on  a  Plank  from  Kiev  to  Kaux-Bonnes ,  i8J9.  By  Lady 
Charlotte  Pepys.  London:  Hurst  and  Blackett,  i860. 
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chamber  in  one  town  to  a  chamber  in  another  town,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  all  the  sight-seeing,  adventures,  and  intercourse  with 
others  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  ordinary  joys  and 
sorrows  of  travel.”  But  publish  she  would,  and  the  result  is  a 
composition  the  texture  of  which  is  explained  with  rigorous 
fidelity  in  the  following  specimens  of  the  headings  of  pages  in 
the  tirst  volume  : — “  Making  of  king-cup” — “  A  wretched  dinner” 
— Tea  a  la  Basse" — “  A  glass  of  tea” — “  The  last  samovar” — 
“  Sunday  toilette  postponed” — “Tent-wine  jelly” — “The  washing- 
bill” — “My  chambermaid” — “The  box  for  England” — “Wet 
clothes”  —  “Toilette  and  breakfast”  —  “Coffee  on  Friday” — 
“Godfrey’s  purchases.”  “Idle  fancies,”  strangely  enough, 
occurs  but  once.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  contents  of 

I  pages  so  labelled  must  necessarily  be  uninteresting.  They  may, 
like  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  or  the  famous  treatise  on  Tar  Water, 
cover  profound  thought,  or  at  all  events  may  serve  as  wadding 
for  a  real  charge.  But  here  they  do  neither.  They  are  simply 
the  staple  of  the  two  volumes,  and  are  only  interrupted  by  such 
solemnities  as  “  A  visit  from  my  pastor”  and  “  Evening  thoughts.” 
There  is  one  very  suggestive  topic  in  the  table  of  contents — 
“Should  personal  narrative  be  vague  or  detailed?”  Lady 
Charlotte  of  course  decides  for  the  latter ;  “for  then  I  identify 
myself  with  the  speaker,  and  follow  him  even  to  the  shadow  of 
his  eyelashes.”  But  that  she  knows  how  to  command  the  former 
style  those  who  have  read  the  passage  entitled  “Reasons  for 
writing”  will  not  dispute. 

Lady  Charlotte  Pepys  appears  to  have  been  residing  for  a 
year  or  two  in  a  Russian  family  at  Kiev,  during  which  period, 
being  a  great  invalid,  she  was  tended  with  much  affection  and 
kindness.  Here  she  contracted  a  passionate  admiration  for 
|  everything  Russian,  which  she  ffings  at  our  heads  with  a  perti¬ 
nacity  and  provoking  affectation  of  reticence  intended  no  doubt 
for  the  edification  of  the  refractory  relatives  who  had  laughed  at 
her  hobby,  but  which  takes  effect  on  the  innocent  reader.  It  is 
very  natural,  and  even  amiable,  that  the  authoress  should 
feel  gratitude  to  her  hosts,  though  we  think  she  might  have 
selected  less  demonstrative  ways  of  expressing  it  than  by  lauding 
them  as  “noble  hearts,”  “glorious  individualities,”  “beautiful 
natures,”  “who  have  made  the  words  ‘  Russia’  and  ‘  Russian’ 
dear  to  me  for  evermore !”  There  is  nothing  more  tasteless 
than  the  parade  of  those  tendresses  de  famille  of  which  no  one 
need  be  ashamed  when  they  are  spontaneous  and  private.  AVhy 
should  we  have  sketches,  apropos  of  nothing,  of  all  the  children 
in  the  family  which  she  had  quitted?  Why  should  we  be 
admitted  to  the  feminine  misgivings  lest  the  non-receipt  of  letters 
from  her  Russian  friends  should  betoken  forgetfulness  on  their 
part?  Why  should  we  be  subpoenaed  to  attest  this  lady’s 
emotion  when,  on  hearing  French  spoken  with  a  slight  foreign 
accent,  she  detected  that  “there  was  something  not  French  in 
the  way  of  utterance,  and  in  the  tone  of  voice — something  deeper 
and  larger — Russian,  in  short”?  And  why  should  the  Russian 
word  “  utroin”  (in  the  morning)  be  the  preface  to  a  rhapsody  of 
two  pages  on  Russian  reminiscences  ?  It  may  have  been  right 
to  punish  “  Florence  ”  and  “  Godfrey  ”  for  their  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  by  harping  on  such  things;  but  what  has  it  to  do  with 
the  story,  and  what  other  human  being  can  it  interest  ?  In  one 
passage,  indeed,  it  is  not  obscurely  hinted  that  the  chief 
“  reason  for  writing”  was  the  wish  to  pay  a  graceful  tribute  to 
Kussian  hospitality. 

The  authoress’s  brother  and  sister,  hearing  of  her  precarious 
state  of  health,  started  from  England  for  Kiev,  and  conducted 
her  by  easy  stages  to  Berlin.  Here  she  was  recommended  to 
try  the  waters,  and  under  the  same  escort  travelled  by  Dresden, 
Frankfort,  Besancon,  and  Toulouse,  to  the  Pyrenees.  Of  the 
unremitting  care  of  her  guardians  she  always  speaks  with  just 
and  affectionate  warmth  ;  and  though  “  Florence”  is  depicted  as 
somewhat  more  matter-of-fact  than  herself,  we  have  a  shrewd  sus¬ 
picion  that  if  that  young  lady  had  been  the  historian  of  the  party 
there  would  have  been  less  to  censure  than  there  is  in  the  Journey 
on  a  Plank.  The  very  name,  by  the  way,  is  a  piece  of  harmless 
affeclation,  inasmuch  as  the  plank,  which  was  nothing  but  a  deal 
book-shelf  fitted  with  an  invalid-cushion,  was  not  adopted  till 
they  arrived  in  German}'.  Considering  the  difficulties  of  loco¬ 
motion  and  of  observing  men  and  things  in  such  a  journey,  we 
give  the  authoress  full  credit  for  powers  of  observation  and  iively 
description.  Had  she  been  able  to  restrain  the  wanderings  and 
irrelevancies  so  natural  to  a  state  of  helplessness  and  debility, 
she  would  have  done  justice  by  her  pen  to  the  practical  qualities 
of  a  good  traveller  which  she  really  seems  to  possess. 

There  is  an  undeniable  charm,  which  redeems  many  defects,  in 
valetudinarian  literature.  The  consciousness  that  much  will  be 
tolerated  gives  a  certain  freedom  to  the  conversation,  and  thence 
to  the  writings,  of  persons  in  ill  health.  The  world  looks  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  subjective  change  of 
colours  and  proportions,  while  it  distorts  much,  reveals  some¬ 
thing.  AY  hat  Lord  Macaulay  calls  “  the  art  of  amusing  without 
exciting,”  and  elsewhere,  “  the  art  of  writing  what  people  will 
like  to  read,”  has  often  been  manifested  by  invalids.  The 
conglomeration  of  grave  and  gay,  personal  confessions  and 
recollections,  refined  by  a  highly  developed  sympathy  and  sen¬ 
sibility,  supplies  no  bad  material  fora  quiet  volume.  The  danger 
is  that  a  sense  of  the  slightness  of  the  matter  should  lead  to  an 
undue  study'  of  manner,  and  thus  to  “mannerism,”  and  that  the 
dearth  of  incidents  should  be  eked  out  with  anecdotes  or  fictions 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  subject.  Lady  Charlotte  professes 


to  confine  herself  to  what  she  noticed  or  thought.  A  dangerous 
latitude  lurks  in  this  last  word  which  is  found  to  cover  a  “  fiction 
founded  upon  slender  facts,”  pretty  enough,  but  occupying  125 
pages. 

AAre  have  more  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  her  work  in  which  the  authoress  shows  good  sense  and 
good  taste — we  mean  the  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  invalids, 
and  the  concluding  translations  from  Russian  poetry.  Speaking 
of  the  duty  of  not  avoiding  all  allusion  to  the  possible  end  of 
sickness,  she  says  : — 

Oh,  if  those  with  invalids  knew  how  great  a  comfort  this  is,  and  how  much 
more  truly  unselfish  it  is  to  listen  than  to  turn  away,  when  the  patient  is  one 
who  can  calmly  look  forward — who  does  not  fear  the  end,  nor  yet  long  for  it 
so  ardently  as  to  become  impatient  for  it !  When  both  watcher  and  watched 
have  the  moral  courage  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to  meet  it 
fairly  and  openly,  half  the  sorrow  of  the  illness  disappears,  confidence  is 
established  between  them,  a  consoling  confidence  iu  each  other’s  love  and 
strength.  And  if  this  is  an  immense  relief  to  the  invalid,  it  is  also  a  relief  to 
the  watcher.  There  is,  of  course,  still  anxious^  fear,  but  less  than  when  all 
mention  of  the  subject  is  avoided. 

Again : — 

To  judge  one’s  own  charge  correctly,  and  assist  the  invalid  to  exaggerate 
neither  his  force  nor  his  feebleness,  is  the  great  art  of  being  useful  and  efficient 
as  a  travelling  garrle-malade  ;  and  to  put  aside  all  idea  ot  managing  him,  and 
all  appearance  of  desiring  it,  is  the  way  to  engage  his  fullest  confidence,  and 
to  give  him  the  repose  of  telling  you  all  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 

There  is  the  truth  of  experience  in  the  following  delineation  of 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  illness  : — 

Illness  is,  after  all,  a  greater  evil  morally  than  physically.  The  thoughts  I 
have  just  been  recording,  the  sense  of  being  a  hindrance  to  the  plans  and 
movements  of  others,  of  requiring  too  much  attention — the  fear  of  becoming 
selfish,  inconsiderate,  exacting,  and  the  inability  to  take  my  part  as  one  of  the 
useful,  active,  self-denying  members  of  our  little  party — are  difficulties  to 
bear,  more  difficult  by  far  than  pain,  or  fever,  or  weariness.  And  then  there 
is  the  feeling  of  being  tvatcheJ  and  managed — the  fear  that  tilings  are  kept 
from  one,  that  all  is  not  told  at  once — that  one  is,  in  short,  no  more  an  active, 
independent,  acting  individual,  caring  for  others,  but  a  helpless,  useless  crea¬ 
ture,  for  whom  others  are  to  care. 

The  felicity  of  the  little  transiation  which  wo  have  selected,  as  a 
piece  of  English  verse,  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  by  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  ignorant  of  the  original : — 

A  WISH. 

In  sculptured  tomb  I  would  not  rest, 

With  vain  magnificence  around, 

Shut  out  from  those  I  love  the  best, 

And  trusted  to  the  death-cold  ground. 

Nor  would  I  he  embalmed,  and  lie 
A  check  on  all  their  heedless  glee, 

Of  life  a  ghastly  mockery, 

In  annual  spectacle  to  he. 

Nor  would  I  choose  (tlio’  that  were  gain). 

’N eath  the  old  yew  beside  the  stream. 

That  spot,  when  shadows  of  our  fane 

Tall  ’thwart  the  moon-beams’  silver  gfsaanv 

There,  it  is  true,  the  thought  of  me 
Oft  in  each  gentle  heart  might  rise. 

And  still,  whene’er  they  came  to  pray, 

Win  a  soft  glance  from  those  dear  eyes, 

I  would  not  in  their  garden  lie. 

Though  nearer  to  their  daily  life. 

Though  there,  with  sweetest  minstrelsy,. 

From  those  dear  lips,  the  air  be  rife. 

No  !  let  me  rather  shrink  away. 

Till  by  the  spicy  flame  consumed ; 

Then  let  a  hand  beloved  lay 
Mine  ashes  in  a  fold  perfumed. 

And  this  the  warm  and  beating  heart,. 

Tor  ever  on  its  pulses  wear; 

So  might  I  still  my  loving  part 
In  all  its  joys  and  sorrows  bear! 


THE  LUCK  OT  LADYSMEDE* 

DECENT  mediocrity  is  probably  all  that  is  aimed  at  in 
the  kind  of  stories  which  drag  on  a.  lingering  and  precarious 
existence  in  the  pages  of  our  monthly  magazines ;  and  to  this 
respectable  position  we  think  that  the  Luck  of  Ladysmede  is 
fairly  entitled.  That  novels  written  with  such  an  aiin  and  in 
such  a  manner  should  be  as  generally  acceptable  as  their  abun¬ 
dance  would  seem  to  imply,  is  only  one  amorig  the  many  unac¬ 
countable  vagaries  of  the  public  taste  in  litevary  matters.  The 
most  brilliant  of  narrators  might  well  despair  of  sustaining  his 
hearers’  attention  if  his  tale  was  to  he  constantly  interrupted, 
and  intervals  of  several  weeks  interposed  t  -etween  the  various 
incidents  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The  bes  t  of  comedies  would 
probably  lose  its  effervescence  if  an  hour  or  1  wo  were  suffered  to 
elapse  before  each  rise  of  the  curtain.  Delay  effectually  destroys 
the  illusion  which  it  is  the  artist’s  great  obj  ect  to  produce;  and 
a  novel  in  monthly  parts  is  nothing  but  a  si  tccession  of  delays. 
Every  sort  of  objection  might  reasonably  b  e  urged  against  so 
unnatural  a  fashion.  Stories  being  meant  for  amusement,  the 
storyteller  ought  to  spare  his  reader  all  u  nnecessary  exertion, 
and  to  present  his  work  in  the  most  coiwei  dent  shape.  But  a 
serial  tale  entails  a  host  of  inconveniences  which  no  indolent 
nature  can  contemplate  without  a  shudder .  There  are  family 
genealogies  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  names  an  d  dates  to  be  remem- 

*  The  Luck  of  Ladysmede.  z  vols.  Origii  lallv  pu  blished  in  “  Blackwood's 
Magazine.”  Edinburgh  and  London;  Black-  ivoocl  am  l  Sons.  18S0. 
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bered,  and  little  facts,  apparently  unimportant,  to  be  registered 
for  tbe  moment  of  their  employment;  and  then  probably,  at 
some  period  of  tbe  story,  one  of  its  numbers  is  not  forthcoming, 
and  its  place  has  to  be  supplied  by  charitable  information  or 
laborious  conjecture.  And  finally,  a  gentleman  who  writes  by  the 
month  labours  under  temptations  to  prolixity  against  which  it  is 
too  much  to  hope  that  human  infirmity  will  always  stand 
secure.  He  finds  within  himself  an  indefinite  amount  of  material 
which  he  is  able  to  spin  into  a  precious  web.  The  period  of  repose 
which  succeeds  each  fresh  exertion  lightens,  and  consequently 
lengthens,  the  toil  which  might  otherwise  come  of  its  own  accord 
to  an  abrupt  stand-still.  The  most  sterile  of  literary  geese  may 
hope  to  lay  a  golden  egg  at  least  once  a  month ;  and  so,  as  long 
as  golden  eggs  can  by  any  possibility  be  produced,  the  agreeable, 
lucrative,  and  honourable  process  of  producing  them  is  pretty 
sure  to  continue  in  unabated  activity. 

The  Luck  of  Ladysmede  has  now  been  republished  in  a  com¬ 
pendious  form,  but  it  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  of  these  its  prolixity  is  not  the  least  conspi¬ 
cuous.  Its  date  is  meditcval — and  medievalism  offers  a  dull  writer 
the  finest  opportunities  for  being  dreary.  All  the  antiquarian  ap¬ 
paratus  is  exquisitely  exact,  and  its  exactness  soon  becomes  into¬ 
lerably  tiresome.  W e  are  translated  to  a  world  of  castles  and  clois¬ 
ters — of  Benedictine  cell  and  sacred  relic — of  knights  who  “  do 
their  devoir  gallantly,”  and  who  miss  no  opportunity  of  swearing  by 
the  mass  and  by  the  rood,  and  of  shouting,  “  Ho  there!”  to  dandy 
squire  or  trembling  menial — of  fair  ladies  in  turreted  chambers, 
who  sit  patiently  over  their  embroidery  while  their  lords  do 
battle  in  the  plain  below,  or  seek  in  the  bosom  of  their  Mother 
Church  a  refuge  from  a  boisterous  epoch,  or  a  solace  for  a  disap¬ 
pointed  love.  All  this  may  be  romantic,  but  it  certainly  is  not  new; 
and  the  familiarity  which  in  real  life  begets  contempt  is  apt,  in  the 
world  of  fiction,  to  provoke,  not  unnaturally,  a  more  active  form  of 
dislike,  because  the  repetition  which  in  the  one  case  is  an  inevi¬ 
table  annoyance,  becomes  in  the  other  a  gratuitous  injury. 
Of  course  “it  wanted  yet  an  hour  to  compline,”  wfien  the  cur¬ 
tain  rises  upon  the  first  scene  ;  and  equally  “  of  course”  is  every¬ 
thing  that  happens,  and  everybody  who  appears,  till  the  story 
reaches  its  close.  We  have  Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh,  a  lawless 
baron,  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Bivelsby,  and 
of  his  ward,  the  Lady  Gladice.  Next  follows  Sir  Nicholas  de 
Hardi,  a  travelled  Crusader,  who  has  come  back  from  King 
Kichard  in  Palestine  with  orders  to  lay  the  monastery  under 
a  contribution,  and  who  naturally  combines  pleasure  with  busi¬ 
ness,  by  carrying  on  a  rather  martial  flirtation  with  the  Lady 
Gladice.  Lest,  however,  tbe  course  of  true  love  should  run  with 
uninteresting  smoothness,  we  are  soon  introduced  to  a  myste¬ 
rious  lady  and  her  brother,  Giacomo,  a  subtle  Italian  priest, 
gifted  with  unbounded  faculties  of  self-disguise,  and  believed  by 
all  the  neighbourhood  to  be  a  dabbler  in  Satanic  arts.  The  lady 
is  no  other  than  the  Crusader’s  wife,  and  as  he  believes  her  to 
have  been  murdered  by  his  own  command,  and  she  persists  in 
hovering  about  him,  and  occasionally  meeting  him  face  to  face,  a 
great  deal  of  discomfort  and  excitement  is  the  necessary  result 
to  all  parties  concerned.  Then  there  is  an  Abbot  Martin,  and  a 
strange  little  boy  whom  the  lawless  baron  has  got  in  his 
keeping,  and  who  would  have  been  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
baron’s  estate  but  that  his  father,  whom  Giacomo  thought  he  had 
murdered,  was  not  murdered  after  all,  and  comes  to  life  in  the 
last  few  pages  to  take  possession  of  his  own.  As  the  story  goes 
on,  all  sorts  of  complications  arise,  and  fresh  mysteries  develope 
themselves.  Everybody  turns  out  to  be  somebody  else,  and  to 
be  oppressed  with  remorse  for  some  crime  which  providentially  was 
never  committed.  The  Italian  priest  is  not  a  priest,  and  Abbot 
Martin  is  not  a  simple  abbot,  but  has  been  a  redoubtable  warrior, 
and  a  general  favourite  with  the  beauties  of  Genoa.  When  matters 
come  to  the  worst,  and  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Eli  are  besieged 
in  the  monastery  by  Sir  Godfrey,  the  old  fires  blaze  up 
again  as  high  as  ever.  “  Shall  we,”  he  cries,  “  doff  rochet 
and  scapulary,  choose  us  a  stout  lance  apiece,  cry  Dieu  aide  and 
Cceur  de  Leon,  and  swoop  down  on  these  carrion  where  they  lie?” 
The  Bishop  of  Eli,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  declines  the 
tempting  offer,  and  the  carrion  has  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 
The  tableaux  which  next  ensue  are  very  imposing.  We  have 
Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh  dashing  over  his  castle  drawbridge  and 
sounding  a  long  trumpet  note,  such  as  he  and  his  family  alone 
had  lungs  enough  to  produce ;  and  presently  his  liegemen  come 
trooping  in  by  twos  and  threes.  Meantime  the  hireling  Bra- 
banters  in  the  monastery  are  making  its  sacred  walls  resound 
with  unaccustomed  and  unhallowed  revelries.  Par  flashing  in  the 
summer  sunset  the  enemies’  lances  are  descried,  and  Abbot 
Martin,  with  all  the  chivalry  of  a  Bayard,  consoles  the  trembling 
Gladice,  and  orders  the  preparations  for  defence.  Grim  monks 
have  left  prayer  and  penance,  bell  and  candle,  and  cowl,  and 
are  bard  at  work  fitting  on  rusty  armour,  or  preparing  arbalists 
and  mangonels  at  the  forge.  Then  follow  all  the  dreadful  details 
of  challenge  and  counter-challenge,  batteries  and  mines,  knights 
declining  to  “  bandy  words  with  shavelings”  farther  than  to 
remark  that  they  “lie  in  their  throat” — churchmen  tempering 
the  unhallowed  ardour  of  the  fight  by  “  qui  capit  gladium,”  and 
“  Deus  misereatur.’  At  last,  most  solemn  of  all,  we  have  a 
Benedictine  procession,  the  abbey  bell  solemnly  tolling,  the  silver 
cross  high  in  air,  banner  and  censer,  choir  and  semi-choir,  praying 
for  Heaven’s  blessing  on  the  fight ;  and  then,  in  the  very  crisis  of 
affairs,  the  reappearance  of  the  rightful  Sir  Miles,  the  shouts  of 
the  delighted  retainers,  the  astonishment  of  the  would-be  mur¬ 


derer  Giulio,  the  final  humiliation  of  the  hard-hearted  Sir 
Godfrey,  &c. 

No  one  can  certainly  complain  of  lack  of  incident,  and  yet 
the  reader  of  the  Luck  of  Ladysmede  comes  contentedly  to  the 
close  of  his  labours,  and  shuts  the  book  without  a  pang.  The 
fact  is,  that  antiquarianism,  unless  in  the  most  skilful  hands, 
is  apt  to  become  the  most  intolerable  of  bores.  Things  are  not 
curious,  and  conversations  are  not  interesting,  simply  because 
they  are  obsolete.  A  mere  pedant  may  indeed  collect  so  vast 
a  mass  of  information  about  a  remote  period  as  to  make  any 
story,  round  which  he  chooses  to  group  his  knowledge,  a  valuable 
acquisition.  A  man  of  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  with  a  very 
slight  stock  of  learning,  throw  such  a  deep  human  interest  into 
historical  conceptions  as  to  arouse  our  sympathies  with  times  far 
distant  from  our  own.  But  where  the  information  is  as  scanty 
and  the  interest  as  feeble  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  reader 
has  good  reason  to  complain  of  having  been  taken  so  far,  and 
having  got,  after  all,  so  little  for  his  pains. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  “  SATtruDAf  He  view”  takes  place  on 
Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any  News-Agent, 
on  the  day  of  publication. 
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"ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPEEA,  COVENT  GAEDEN.  — 

.1 1L  Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON.  Will 
OPEN,  for  the  Fifth  Operatic  Season,  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1st  (and  during  the  Week), 
with  W.  Vincent  Wallace’s  Popular  Romantic  Opera  of  LURL1NE.  The  Libretto  by 
E.  Fitzball.  In  addition  to  the  Scenery  of  last  Season,  will  be  added  an  entirely  New, 
Mechanical  and  Scenic  Effect,  by  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Tclbin.  LURL1N  E.  Count  Rudolph, 
Mr.  W.  Harrison ;  Wilhelm.  Mr.  L.vali;Rhineberg,Mr.  Henry  Wharton  (I  is  first  appearance). 
The  Baron  Truenfels,  Mr.  Grattan  Kelly,  Zelieck,  Mr.  H.  Corri;  Ghiva,  Miss  Loftier  (her  first 
appearance) ;  Liba,  Miss  Albert azzi  (her  first  appearance) ;  and  Lurline,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne. 
After  the  Opera,  the  “NATIONAL  ANTHEM.”  Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  A  NEW 
OPERA,  composed  expressly  for  this  theatre  by  M.  W.  Balfe,  will  be  produced  during  the 
season.  Various  novelties  are  in  preparation,  in  which  several  new  artistes  will  make 
their  first  appearance.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Stirling;  Acting  Manager,  Mr. 
Edward  Murray.  The  Scenery  by  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Telbin.  Doors  open  at  llalf-past 
Seven,  commence  at  Eight.  Stalls,  Private  Boxes,  ,U4  is.,  4J3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  .Cl  lls.  Gd., 
El  Is.;  Dress  Circle,  5s.;  Amphitheatre  Stalls,  8a.;  Pit,  2s.  Gd. ;  Amphitheatre,  Is. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Families  visiting  the  Theatre,  to  let  Private  Boxes,  on 
the  First  Tier,  to  hold  Four  Persons,  at  LI  5s.  nightly,  and  on  the  Second  Tier,  for  10s.  Gd., 
Four  Persons.  The  Box  Office  will  he  open  on,  and  each  day  after,  Thursday,  Sept.  27th. 
No  Charge  for  Booking,  or  Fees  to  Boxkeepers. 


PEYSTAL  PALACE.  —  ITALIAN  CONCEPTS.— 

yV  Vocalists:  Mdllo.  Titiens,  Signor  Giuglini,  Signor  Valsovani,  and  Signor 

THREE  CONCERTS  will  be  given,  on  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday,  the  4th,  Ctli, 
and  W  h  Oct  >ber.  _  . 

On  Thursday,  ROSSINI’S  STABAT  MATER  will  bo  performed;  on  Saturday,  Selections 
from  1L  TROVATORL  and  MARTHA;  and  on  Tuesday,  Selections  from  DON  GIOVANNI 
and  LES  HUGUENOTS;  commencing  each  day  at  Three  o’clock. 

Conductors:  Signor  Arditi  and  Mr.  Benedict. 

Admission,  2s.  Gd.  each  Concert;  or  in  Sets  for  the  three  days  (if  bought  beforehand),  5s. 
Reserved  Seats  each  day,  2s.  Gd.  extra;  or  in  Sets  for  the  three  days  (if  bought  before¬ 
hand),  5s.  May  be  had  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  at  2,  Exeter  Hall;  or  by  order  of  the  usua 
Agents.  Season  Tickets  admitted  free. 

***  Immediate  application  is  requisite  to  secure  forward  Reserved  Seats. 


PEYSTAL  PALACE.— Half-Guinea  Season  Tickets, 

\J  available  for  the  THREE  ITALIAN  OPERA  CONCERTS,  and  until  April  80th,  1801, 
may  be  had  at  the  entrances  to  the  Palace;  at  tlio  Railway  Stations;  at  2,  Exeter-liall;  or 
of  the  Agents  to  the  Company. 


EGYPTIAN  HALL,  PICCADILLY,  entirely  rc-decorated.— 

-LU  Will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1st,  HAMILTON’S  EXCURSION  TO 
THE  CONTINENT  AND  BACK  IN  TWO  HOURS,  en  route  to  Italy,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine.  Painted  on  30,000  square  feet  of  canvas,  by 
the  most  eminent  English  and  Foreign  Artistes,  and  has  been  exhibited  in  the  principal 
Continental  Cities  of  Europe  with  great  success.  Cicerone,  Air.  Leicester  Buckingham. 
The  National  Music  by  H.  Toe l lac. 

The  Box-office  is  now  open  from  Eleven  till  Four,  where  Stalls,  numbered  and  reserved, 
can  be  taken,  38.;  Area,  2s,;  Gallery,  is. 
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GT.  JAMES’S  HALL,  PICCADILLY.— WASHINGTON 

^  FBI E N D'S  TWO  HOURS  IN  AMERICA,  daily  nt  Three  and  Kislit,  with  liis  Original 
Sones  and  Melodies,  notwithstanding  its  great,  success,  will  positively  CLOSE  on 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13th,  never  to  reappear  in  London. 

Relief  of  lucknow.  —  barker’s  picture.— 

This  grand  historical  PICTURE  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  70,  Cornhill.  N.B.— The 
Portraits  of  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  J.  Ovtram,  Sir  J.  Inglis,  the  late  Sir  H.  Havelock, 
Colonel  Alison,  &e.,  will  also  he  Exhibited.  Admission  free,  by  private  address  card.— 
HAYWARD  and  LEGGATT,  No,  70,  Cornhill. _ 

Mineralogy.  — king’s  college,  London.— 

PROFESSOR  TENNANT,  F.G.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON 
MINERA LOGY\  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  GEOLOGY',  and  of  the  application 
of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  ARTS.  The  Lectures  will  begin  on  FRIDAY',  OCTOBER  f»th, 
at  Nine  o’clock,  a.m.  They  will  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday  and  Friday 
at  the  same  hour.  Fee,  £2  2s. 

_ _ _ _ __  _ _ _ _ R.  W.  .TELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  (B.A.  Cant.)  is  anxious  to  meet 

with  TWO  or  THREE  GENTLEMEN  who  are  PREPARING  for  the  UNIVERSITY  or 
for  HOLY  ORDERS.  He  has  a  roomy  house,  delightfully  situated  in  a  nobleman’s  t  ark. 
Good  society.  Terms  moderate.  References  unexceptionable.— Address  “Mote,”  care  of 
Mr.  Wickham,  Bookseller,  Maidstone.  Kent. _ _ 

"EDUCATION. — In  the  most  healthy  locality  near  London 

^  (South).— A  Gentleman  who  lias  for  many  years  with  the  greatest  success  Prepared 
Youths  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  the  CIVIL  SERVICES,  and  the  LIBERAL  PROFES¬ 
SIONS,  has  now  TWO  VACANCIES.  The  number  of  Pupils  is  very  limited,  and  the 
highest  references  will  he  given.— Address  X.  Y\,  care  of  Professor  Biver,  0,  Conduit- 
street,  Hanover-square,  YY. 

PRIVATE  TUITION  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE 

J-  MALVERN  HILLS. — A  Married  Clergyman,  M.A.,  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  receives  THREE  PUPILS  into  his  family  to  prepare  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  Civil  Service,  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Army. 
His  house  is  delightfully  situate,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  in  a  healthy  part  of  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  There  will  shortly  be  a  VACANCY  for  ONE.— Address,  Rev.  A.  B.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins,  Great  Malvern,  YVorcestershire. _ 

TVTEW  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  OXFORD.— The  School  having 

’  been  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  and  the  premises  much  enlarged,  it  is  proposed  to 
INCREASE  the  NUMBER  of  BOARDERS  not  on  the  Foundation.  The  Younger  Boys 
arc  prepared  for  the  YVinchester  College  Election— the  Seniors  for  the  University.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  YV.  Tuck  well,  28,  Holywell,  Oxford,  Head  Master. 

in  connexion  with  the 

University  of  London,  and  University  College,  London,  UNIVERSITY  HALL, 
GORDON  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

PROFESSORS. 

Rev.  JOHN  JAMES  TAYLER,  B.A..  Principal,  and  Professor  of '.Biblical  and  Historical 
Theology,  with  the  Truths  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Rev.  JAMES  MARTINEAU,  Professor  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy. 
RUSSELL  MARTINEAU,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 
SCHEME  OF  STUDIES. 

The  entire  course  of  a  Student  embraces  six  years— viz.,  three  Undergraduate,  succeeded 
by  three  Theological  years. 

The  proficiency  of  every  Student  in  the  subjects  on  which  ho  has  attended  classes,  either 
in  University  College,  or  in  Manchester  New  College,  is  periodically  tested  by  examina¬ 
tions,  held  by  the  Professors,  or  other  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  the  last- 
named  College,  at  the  end  of  every  term,  and  a  public  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
Session. 

Undergraduate  Period. 

During  this  period  the  Student  is  chiefly  engaged  intho  classes  of  University  College, 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  or  Natural  Philosophy.  If  he  he  on  the  Foundation, 
Manchester  New  College  defrays  the  fees  for  these  three  courses ;  hut  does  not  encourage 
him  to  disperse  his  attention  over  more.  Should  he  intend  to  graduate,  he  is  expected  to 
matriculate  in  the  University  of  London,  not  later  than  the  end  of  his  first  year;  and  to 
take  the  degree  of  B.A.  by  the  end  of  the  third,  so  as  to  bring  an  undivided  interest  to  the 
studies  of  his  Theological  Period. 

The  discipline  of  this  preparatory  period  is  mainly  subsidiary  to  the  classes  of  University 
College,  and  to  the  examinations,  in  prospect,  for  Matriculation  and  Graduation. 

Theological  Period. 

The  College,  as  a  Theological  Institution,  adheres  to  its  original  principle  of  freely 
imparting  theological  knowledge,  without  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  particular  theo¬ 
logical  doctrines.  ,  m 

Should  any  Student  wish,  during  his  Theological  years,  to  attend  any  of  the  general 
classes  of  University  College,  he  may  do  so  with  the  sanction  of  the  Principal,  but  at  his 
own  cost. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  COURSE. 

(a).  Christian  Truths  and  Evidences. 

(b).  Christian  Institutions—  Practical  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

(c).  Ecclesiastical  History.  To  Gregory  VII. 

\d).  Old  Testament—  Hebrew'  History  and  Antiquities.  History  of  Hebrew  Canon,  and  of 
the  Septuagint  Version.  Historical  Books.  “The  Law.”  “The  Prophets.”  Critical 
Examination  of  Messianic  Passages  :  Systematic  Reading  of  the  Septuagint. 

(e).  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature.— Systematic,  Philological,  and  Literary  Training, 
Beading  and  Lectures  in  Hebrew  and  the  Cognate  Dialects. 

(f).  j Veto  Testament.— Introduction  to  Criticism  and  Interpretation.  Three  First  Gospels 
—The  Epistles  and  Acts  or  the  Apostles— and  the  Writings  of  John  (Gospel,  Epistles, 
Apocalvn.se)— with  Special  Introduction  to  each  of  these  Three  Sections. 

(g).  Weekly  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Composition. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE. 

(a).  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
lb).  Moral  Philosophy, 
ic).  Religious  Philosophy, 

(d).  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

(e).  Regular  Greek  and  Latin  Reading. 

The  College  Session  commences  on  Friday,  the  12  th  of  October.  Candidates  for  Admission 
on  the  Foundation  are  requested  to  semi  in  their  Applications  and  Certificates,  with  as 
little  delay  as  practicable,  to  either  of  the  Secretaries,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  he 
obtained. 

All  or  any  of  the  Classes  may  he  attended  by  the  Public  on  payment  of  the  Regular  Fees. 
Particulars  may  he  obtained  by  letter  from  the  College  Librarian  at  University  Hall,  or 
either  of  the  Secretaries.  The  hours  of  Lectures  will  be  fixed,  and  may  be  learnt  after  the 
Session  has  commenced. 

R.  D.  DARBISHIRE,  B.A.,  21,  Brown-street,  Manchester, \ 

CHARLES  BEARD,  B.A.,  Gee  Cross,  near  Manchester,  j  necreiaries, 

Manchester,  September,  1SOO.  _ 


GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 

VJT  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON. 

Director- Sir  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

The  PROSPECTUS  for  the  SESSION  commencing  on  the  1st  of  OCTOBER  next,  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  Registrar.  The  Courses  of  Instruction  embrace  Chemistry, 
bv  Dr.  Hofmann  ;  Physics,  by  Prof.  Tyndall;  Natural  History,  by  Prof.  Huxley; 
Geology,  by  Prof.  Ramsay;  Mineralogy  and  Mining,  by  Mr.  YVarington  Smyth;  Metal¬ 
lurgy  by  Dr.  Percy  ;  and  Applied  Mechanics,  by  Prof.  Willis. 

THEN  HAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


A 


EMY  and  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

_ A  Military  Tutor,  w  ho  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will 

bo  happy  to  meet  with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  His  Establishment  can  he  highly 
recommended  for  its  discipline  and  elficiency  by  persons  of  very  high  standing,  whose 
Sons  have  passed  distinguished  Examinations.  His  Pupils  have  twice  obtained  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  modern  languages  at  the  I.C.S.  Examinations,  and  have  been  placed 
3rd  7th  ami  19tli.  The  best  Masters  in  every  branch  of  Education  are  in  attendance, 
anti  the’ house,  library,  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for  rapid  progress, 
without  having  recourse  to  “  cramming.”— Apply  to  Mr.  Sprange,  M.A.,  12,  Princes- 
squai  e,  Payo water,  W.  _ 

TO  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS  and  PUBLISHERS. 

JL  —The  Advertiser,  who  has  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  PUBLISHER  and 
MANAGER  of  a  WEEKLY'  NEWSPAPER,  and  is  about  to  relinquish  the  position,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  SIMILAR  ENGAGEMENT.  He  is  able  to  undertake  the 
entire  management,  and  being  of  active  habits,  with  good  business  qualities,  education, 
and  address,  can  guarantee  elficiency  in  every  respect.  ■  He  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  could  undertake  the  establishment  or  oversight  of 
ngeucics  &c.  &c.  Undeniable  references  can  be  given.— Address,  J.  M.  M.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Savill  and  Edwards,  Printers,  4,  Chandos-slreel,  Covent-garden. _ 


TTYDROPATHY— THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

XX  ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  within  twenty  minutes’ walk  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  The  latter  can  have  the 
advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  Terms:  Patients  from  Three  Guineas, 
Visitors  from  Two  Guineas,  according  to  accommodation  required.  Particulars  of 
Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. _ 

TTYDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 


street.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  King. 


BANK  OF  DEPOSIT  (Established  a.d.  1844), 

3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON-CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

Parties  desirous  of  investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank  of 
Deposit  ,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 

Deposits  made  by  special  agreement  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director , 
Forms  for  opening  accounts  sent  free  on  application. 

UNITY  BANK.  —  Offices:  10,  Cannon-steeet,  City; 

1,  New  Coventry- street,  IIaymarket. 

Current  Accounts  opened  with  parties  properly  introduced,  and  interest  allowed  upon 
the  balances. 

Amounts  of  £6  and  upwards  received  on  Deposit,  and  interest  allowed  thereon,  at  the 
undermentioned  rates 

£3  per  cent,  if  repayable  on  demand. 

£4  per  cent,  if  deposited  subject  to  thirty  days’  notice  of  withdrawal. 

Money  also  received  on  Deposit  for  fixed  periods,  at  rates  to  he  agreed  upon. 

J.  J.  MECIIL  Chairman. 

J.  YY.  TERRY',  General  Manage, r. 


Q 


nOALS.— BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

Ay  price  is  now  2Gs.  per  ton  cubIi,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13,  Cornhill,  E.C. ;  Burtleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Bloekfriars,  E.C,; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor-place,  Pimlico,  S.W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peck  ham,  S.E, 


UEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office-LIVERPOOL. 

London  Office-2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—  Henry  Bruce,  Esq.  (Rainey,  Bruce,  and  Co.),  Director  of  Colonial  Bank, 
Mincing-lane. 

Edward  P.  Alderson,  Esq.  (Kelson,  Tritton,  and  Co.),  23,  Old  Bread-street. 

Henry  Fowler,  Esq.  (H.  and  R.  Fowler),  St.  Saviour’s  Dock,  Southwark. 

Thomas  William  Rough,  Esq.  (Jones  Brothers),  Upper  Thames-street. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Stacey,  Esq.  (Corbyn,  Stacey,  Messer,  and  Co.),  Holborn. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee— J.  Edward  Pollock,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Sewell. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurance  in  every  branch. 

Special  Feature.— Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  The  insurer  has  the  right,  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Life  Policy,  after  three  years,  to  cease  his  payments,  and  obtain  a  Tree  Policy,  for 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid,  and  whatever  bonus  may  have  been  added. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  rates  of  premium  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  will  he  found  as 
moderate  as  those  of  other  first-class  offices. 

Applications  for  agencies  requested. 

YV.  Y.  CLIltEHUGH,  Manager. 

_ H.  P.  TAPLIN,  London  Secretary, 

ALLIANCE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIFE  AND 

FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1824. 

(Branch  Offices:  EDINBURGH,  IPSWICH,  and  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.) 


Capital,  Five  Millions  Sterling. 


President-Silk  MOSES  MONTEFIORE,  BART. 


James  Alexander.  Esq. 
Charles  G.  Barnett,  Esq. 
George  H.  Barnett,  Esq. 

Sir  George  Carroll. 
Benjamin  Cohen,  Esq. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 
William  Gladstone,  Esq. 
Samuel  Gurney,  Esq.,  M.P. 
James  Helme,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

John  Irving,  Esq. 

Sampson  Lucas,  Esq. 

Elliot  Macnaghteu,  Esq. 

Thomas  Masterman,  Esq. 

Jos.  M.  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Sir  A.  N.  de  Rothschild,  Bart  . 
Lionel  N.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Oswald  Smith,  Esq. 

Thomas  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES  are  granted  under  an  extensive  variety  of  forms,  with,  or 
without  participation,  and  at  moderate  premiums;  the  rates  for  the  Younger  Ages 
being  lower  than  those  of  many  of  the  older,  and  most  respectable  Offices. 

ACTUAL  SERVICE  RISK  within  the  United  Kingdom  in  Volunteer  Rifle  and 
Artillery  Corps,  and  in  the  Militia,  is  covered  by  the  Company’s  Policies. 

FIRE  ASSURANCES  both  at  home  and  abroad  are  accepted  at  very  moderate  premiums. 

FRANCIS  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary  and  Secretary . 

*•*  The  RECEIPTS  for  the  RENEWAL  PREMIUMS  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  for 
delivery  in  Town  and  throughout  the  Country. 

U IVE  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENTS.  — Particulars  of 

Investment  for  LARGE  or  SMALL  SUMS  of  MONEY,  bearing  FIVE  PER  CENT. 
PER  ANNUM  INTEREST  (well  secured),  withdrawal  at  notice,  may  he  obtained,  on 
application  to  Thomas  II.  Baylis,  429,  Strand,  London. 


A  LLSOPP  S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to 

4s.  6d.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  9d.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5$,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


U>UY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

YVarehouse,  9.  Great  St.  Helen’s. 

THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William -street.  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  0d.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4il.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


FLOUR. 


BEOWN  AND  POLSON'S 

p  ATENT  CORN 

The  Lancet  states, 

“This  is  Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.” 

FOYER’S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH,  SUCCULANTE, 

^  AROMATIC  MUSTARD,  &c.— These  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  th &  Lancet,  in 
its  sanitary  analization  of  Articles  of  Food,  reported  so  favourably  of  their  purity  and 
wholesomeness,  are  to  he  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  indispensable  with  Fish,  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Hashes,  Stews,  and 
all  made  dishes:  impart  also  to  Chops,  Steaks,  and  Cutlets,  a  most  delicious  flavour.— 
Wholesale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 

pHUKCH  FURNITURE— COMMUNION  SERVICES— 

LINEN— EMBROIDERY— ROBES— SURPLICES,  &c.  The  Clergy  are  respectfully 
informed  that  Messrs.  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  undertake  the  entire  FURNISHING  OF 
CHURCHES— the  Supply  of  Robes,  Hoods,  &c.,  correctly,  and  at  moderate  prices. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  Ecclesiastical  Department,  114,  REGENT  STREET. 

OUTFITS  FOR  INDIA.— THRESHER  and  GLENNY 

V-/  (next  door  to  Somerset  House),  Strand,  the  original  and  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
THRESHER’S  INDIA  GAUZE  WAISTCOATS,  India  Tweed  Suits,  Kashmir  Flannel 
Shirts,  and  Waterproof  Trunks.— N.B.  Lists  of  the  necessary  outfit  for  every  appointment, 
with  prices  of  each  article,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

T?LASTIcT STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

VEINS  and  WEAKNESS,  of  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support  .  Instructions  for  measurement  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by 
post  from  the  Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

STEREOSCOPIC  SLIDES  TAKEN  FROM  LIFE, 

COLOURED.  FROM  THREE  SHILLINGS  EACH.  Photographic  Gems,  Coloured 
from  Nature,  for  the  use  of  Artists,  &c.,  from  One  Guinea  per  Dozen.  A  Series  of  Thirty - 
four  Photographs  of  some  Erotic  Cameos,  recently  found  in  Rome,  mounted  in  an  Album, 
one  Guinea.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  some  Rare  ami  Curious  Faoetue,  Stereoscopic 
Slides,  Photographs,  2fcc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps. 

Delplanque  and  Co.,  Photographists,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 


GELLING  OFF— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING 

^  CASES,  &<*.— Messrs.  BRIGGS  offer  the  whole  of  their  large  and  costly  Stock  at  an 
immense  reduction,  to  avoid  injury  during  the  extensive  alterations  which  will  he  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  consisting  of  Dressing  and  Writing  Cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Travelling 
Bags,  YVork  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Inkstands,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Stationery 
Cases,  Superior  Cutlery,  &c.  &c.  Also,  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Articles  suitable  for 
Presents,  Archery  Prizes,  &c. 

27,  Piccadilly,  W„  next  door  to  St,  James’s  Hall,  Established  Forty  Years, 
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GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

LAYERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows— e.g.. Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

4LJ  Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &e.  &c.  — Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

HARLAND  AND  FISHER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET.  STRAND. _ 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

f  IGHT-BEOWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

TJ  prescribed  by  the  most  Eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most 
effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  practitioners, 
prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh's  Oil  is  far  more  efficacious  than  a  quart  of  any 
other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  unquestionably  the 
cheapest. 

Palatablcness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  No  other  Oil  can  possibly  produce  the  same  beneficial  results. 


Opinion  of  Dr.  LETHEBY, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  London  Hospital* 
Chemical  Referee  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City 
of  London,  &c.  &c. 

“In  nil  cases  I  have  found  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  possessing  the  same  set  of  properties, 
among  which  the  presence  of  cholaic  compounds  and  ol'  iodine  in  a  state  of  organic  com¬ 
bination  are  the  most  remarkable.  In  fact,  the  Oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters  with 
that  named  ‘  liuile  brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  de  Jongh.  It  is,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  this  description  of  Oil  has 
great  therapeutical  power;  and,  from  my  investigations,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
'pure  aud  unadulterated  article.”  _ 

Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.j  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
BE  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Caution.— Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery . 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SI LYER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS, 
Confidently  recommended. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Double 

Thread. 

King’s. 

Lily. 

12  Table  Forks . 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

12  Dessert.  Forks . . 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  ..... 

£  S.  d. 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 
170 

1  7  0 

0  10  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

2  14  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

1  4  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  10  0 

2  10  0 

2  0  0 

2  «»  0 

1  4  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

2  14  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 
18  0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 


The  most  beautiful  and  varied  assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere,  of  Tea  and  Dinner 
Services,  Cruets,  Cruet  Frames,  Dish  Covers,  Side-dishes,  Waiters,  Tea- 
tkays.  Fruit  Stands,  Epergnes,  &c.,  the  Quality  excellent,  and  the  Prices  most 
reasonable. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 
Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


“REDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

-L*  BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  propor¬ 
tionate  with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in 
this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from .  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  Od.  to  £6  os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur)  from  .  6s.  Os.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil.. . 4s.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  he  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Electro  and  Sheffield  Plate,  Nickel 
Silver  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders, 
Marble.  Chimney- Pieces.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Tea 
Trays,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Furniture,  &e.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Sixteen  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  89,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  and  3,  Newman -street;  and  4,  5,  and  6, 
Perry’s -place,  London.— Established  1820. 


OOO  — TO  CAPITALISTS. — Any  Gentleman  having 

cVl  v./  V/  •  £iooo  at  command  may  insure  an  income  of  not  less  than  £300  per 
annum,  in  a  lucrative  and  bon  ft  fide  undertaking,  already  established,  free  from  risk. 
Address  II Y.  Wervin,  Esq.,  77,  George-street,  near  Mancliester-square. 


TVEATING’S  COD  LIVER  OIL,  just  imported.— The  Pale 

-A- from  Newfoundland,  and  the  Light  Brown  from  Norway.  The  supplies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Fish  being  unusually  fine  and  the  Oil  nearly 
tasteless.  Professors  Taylor  and  Thompson,  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals,  have 
analyzed  and  pronounced  the  Pale  Newfoundland  Oil  the  best  and  most  desirable  for 
Invalids  of  very  delicate  constitution.  The  Light  Brown  being  more  economical  in  price  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  No  higher  price  need  be  paid  than  the  following:— 
Light  Brown,  Is.  Sd.  per  Pint,  or  3s.  per  Quart:  Pale,  Is.  0d.  Half  Pint,  2s.  0d.  Pints,  Is.  Od. 
Quarts,  or,  in  5- Pint  Bottles,  10s.  Od.,  Imperial  Measure.— 79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

ALL  WHO  SUFFER  from  COUGHS,  COLDS,  SORE 

THROAT,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  and  Incipient  Consumption, 
should  bear  in  miml  that  the  best  remedy  for  these  diseases— one  which  is  speedy  in  action, 
permanent  in  effect,  and  agreeable  in  its  nature— exists  in 

SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR. 


NOTICE.— Persons  desirous  of  test  ing  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine,  must  observe  that  on 
each  bottle  are  the  words  "SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR.” 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Preparers,  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  8,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  kingdom.— In  bottles,  at  is.  Ud„  and 
2s.  9d.  each. 

V  ASK  FOR  SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR. 


A  FINE  HEAD  OF  HAIR.  WHISKERS,  OR 

MOUSTACHE,  permanently  obtained  by  OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 
which  prevents  the  hair  turning  grey,  and  the  first  application  causes  it  to  curl  beauti¬ 
fully,  frees  it  from  scurf,  stops  it  from  falling  off,  and  if  bald  soon  restores  it  again,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Price  3s.  Od. ,0s.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.— Ask  for  “Oldridge’s 
Balm,”  No.  22,  \\  ellington-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

13  LIGHTS,  MILDEW  BEDBUGS.  —  GISHURST 

-*-*  COMPOUND,  patented  for  preventing  ami  destroying  these  and  other  pests.— See 
Gardeners  Chronicle,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Field.  In  boxes,  is.,  3s.,  10s.  Od  •  retail  of 
all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  wholesale  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COM  PAN  Y  (Limited). 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12,  St.  James’s  -square. — This  Library 

LA  offers  great  advantaaes  to  persons  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  The  best  Literature 
of  the  day,  both  English  and  Foreign,  is  added  to  a  collection  consisting  of  nearly  80.000 
Volumes.  1; lfteen  \ olunies  are  allowed  to  Country  Members;  Ten  to  Residents  in  Town. 
Terms,  on  Nomination,  U  a  year  or  £2  a  year,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £0;  Life  Member- 
ship,  £26.  Catalogue,  /s.  bd.  I  he  Reading-room  is  open  from  10  to  0. 

rrHE  AQUARIUM.— LLOYD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

1  PRICED  LIST,  with  Practical  Instructions  for  Tank  Management.  10-2  Pages  and 
101  Engravings.  Post  free  for  Twenty-one  Stamps,- Apply  direct  to  W.  Alfobd  Lloi'D, 
Portland-road,  Regent  s-park,  London,  W. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HARRISON  WEIR,  COLEMAN,  AND  ZWECKER. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  each  5s.;  or,  with  gilt  edges,  5s.  Od. 

niGBY  HEATIICOTE ;  or.  the  Early  Days  of  a  Country 

Gentleman’s  Son  and  Heir.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Author  of  "  Ernest  Brace- 
bridge,”  "Peter  the  Whaler.” 

PLAYHOURS  AND  HALF-HOLIDAYS.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  C.  Atkinson,  Author  of  "  Walks,  Talks,  &o.,  of  Two  Schoolboys.” 

ODD  PEOPLE.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Earringdon-street. 

GRIMM’S  HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.  NEW  EDITION. 

In  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  0d.,  cloth  extra, 

IT OUSEHOLD  STORIES.  By  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Newly 

-L  i-  Translated,  and  Illustrated  with  240  Woodcuts,  by  E.  H.  Wenliert. 

Household  Stories  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  is  a  world-renowned  hook.  Every  collector  of 
stories  has  borrowed  from  its  treasures— hundreds  of  artists  have  illustrated  it— plays 
have  been  founded  on  many  of  its  tales— and  learned  essays  of  deep  research  have  been 
written  upon  it  by  men  of  literary  eminence. 

London :  Routledge,  Warnic,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-strcet. 

BRITISH  POETS.— CHEAP  EDITION.-NEW  VOLUME. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  Od.,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

JERALD  MASSEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With 

'—A  Illustrations. 

“  Gerald  Massey  is  now  an  established  poet  of  the  people.”— Quarterly  Review. 

“  Gerald  Massey’s  poems  have  gieat  and  distinctive  merits.”— Morning  Post. 

The  recent  Volumes  of  this  Series  are,  viz.  :— 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Corbould. 

POPE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

BULWER’S  NOVELS,  IN  NINETEEN  MONTHLY  VOLUMES. 

Finely  printed  on  good  paper,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  Gd.,  cloth  extra, 

PAUL  CLIFFORD.  By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 

-®-  Bart. 

The  Volumes  already  issued  are— 

Ernest  Maltravers;  The  Last  of  the  Barons:  Lucretia;  Harold;  Eugene  Aram;  Leila 
and  Pilgrims,  One  Vol. ;  Night  and  Morning;  The  Caxtons;  My  Novel,  Two  Vols. ;  Alice; 
and  Godolphin. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

No.  31,  for  October,  of 

TALES  FROM  “BLACKWOOD” 

CONTAINS  : 

THE  NATOLIAN  STORY-TELLER. 

THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  CRIME. 

Published  Monthly,  price  Sixpence:  and  in  Volumes  Quarterly,  price  Is.  0d., 
bound  in  cloth.  Ten  Volumes  are  now  published. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

COMPLETE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

QIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON’S  NOVELS. 

^  In  Volumes  of  a  convenient  and  handsome  form,  printed  from  a  large  and  readable 
type.  Published  Monthly,  price  5s.  Ten  Volumes  are  published. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo, 

OVER  THE  CLIFFS.  By  Mrs.  Chanteb,  Author  of  “  Ferny 

Combes.” 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 

Published  this  day,  8vo,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  HEAVENLY  MARRIAGE :  A  DISCOURSE. 

By  A  Layman. 

London :  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178,  Strand. 


This  day,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.,  ornamental  boards, 

lyfAKE  YOUR  GAME;  or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Stout 

-L*-®-  Gentleman,  the  Slim  Gentleman,  and  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Chest. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Illustrated  by  Phiz,  Janet  M’Connel,  Augustus  May  hew,  and  the  Author. 

Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-street. 


On  October  10th,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.,  ornamental  boards, 

ANTONINA. 

By  Wilkie  Collins, 

Author  of  “  The  Woman  in  White.” 

Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet-6treet. 


Just  published,  with  Maps  and  Index, 

THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

-L  CENTURY.  By  Lieut. -General  Hon.  Sir  E.  Cust. 

Vol.  I.— 1700  to  1739. 

„  II —1739  to  1759. 

.,  111.— 1700  to  1783. 

,,  IV.— 1784  to  1795. 

„  V— 1706  to  1799. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separate,  price  5s.  each;  by  post,  5s.  2d. 

"These  volumes  supply  a  store  of  profitable  reading  to  the  soldier  or  sailor.”— Saturday 
Review. 

“The  Annals  are  invaluable  to  the  soldier  who  desires  to  know  the  history  of  his 
profession.”—  Times. 

"A  lucid  summary  of  all  the  most  important  operations  (naval  as  well  as  military)  of 
the  eighteenth  century.”— Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

"A  military  text-book.” — Athenaeum. 

W.  O.  MiTcnELL,  Military  Bookseller,  39,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  J.  W.  Bradley, 

B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  is. 

Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Eathbone-place,  W. ;  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Artists’  Colour  men. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  DAILY  SACRIFICE  :  a  New  Manual  for  Spiritual  and 

Sacramental  Communion,  for  Daily  Use;  with  Variations  for  the  Season,  chiefly  from 
ancient  sources. 

It  is  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  publish  "Devotions  in  Preparation  for  Holy 
Communion,”  at  2s.  0d.t  in  order  that  a  Cheap  Edition,  at  Is.,  may  be  printed  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Subscribers’  names  received  by  Mr.  Masters,  33,  Aldersgate-street. 


NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  SHARPE’S  EGYPT. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Demy  8vo,  price  24s.  cloth,  with  upwards  of  350  Illustrations, 
and  Two  Coloured  Maps, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

-®-  Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  040.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 

"  As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Sharpe’s  is  the  only  English  book  in  which  the  student  can  find 

a  complete  consecutive  history  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars . The  book 

has  become  handsome  as  well  as  useful,  being  enriched  with  many  illustrations  represent¬ 
ing  buildings,  hieroglyphics,  and  other  Egyptian  remains . Like  King  Ptolemy 

himself,  he  lias  set  before  him  a  definite  and  moderate  object,  and  has  carried  it  out  in  a 
disci eet  and  rational  manner.”— Saturday  Review,  September  15th,  I860. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

THE  CARRIAGE  BUILDERS’  and  HARNESS  MAKERS’ 

J-  ART-JOURNAL.— The  OCTOBER  Number  of  this  important  publication  contains 
Five  Full-sized  (Royal  4to)  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Stone,  viz.  :— 

1.  The  Canoe  Barouche  (beautifully  Coloured). 

2.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Dog-cart. 

3.  Heraldry— Introductory  Illustrations. 

4.  Specimens  of  American  Carriages. 

5.  Brougham  Landaulette  and  Cant  Board. 

And  Sixteen  Pages  of  Descriptive  Letter-press. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  price  2s.  0d.,  or  sent  post  free  for  30  stamps  bv  Frederick 
Talus,  21,  War  Wick-square,  Paternoster-row,  E.C, 


Sept.  29,  I860.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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TfDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXVIII- Advertise- 

J-li  mknts  intended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  he  forwarded  to  the  Publishers 
|  immediately.  Advertisements  and  Bills  cannot  be  received  later  than  FRIDAY  NEXT. 


London :  Longman  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXVI. 

JL  Advertisements  for  the  Forthcoming  Number  must  he  forwarded  to  i 
Publisher’s  by  October  2nd,  and  Bills  for  insertion  by  October  5th. 

60,  Albemarle-strcet,,  London,  September  25tli,  1860.  _ 


the 


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LXIV., 

J-  price  6s.,  for  OCTOBER,  contains 


1.  Ireland— Past  and  Present. 

2.  At  kinson’s  Travels— Amoor,  India,  China. 

3.  Glaciers. 

4.  Heinrich  von  Kleist. 

6.  Burton’s  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa. 


0.  Buskin’s  Modern  Painters. 

7.  Egyptology  and  the  Two  Exodes. 

8.  Christian  Races  under  Tui  kish  Rulers. 

9.  Hours  with  the  Mystics. 

10.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 


Loudon:  Jackson  and  Walford.  18,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard;  and 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-conrt. 


The 

J-  No. 


IVEW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  for  OCTOBER, 

i  No.  XXXV.,  price  2s.  6d.,  contains  :— 

Conservative  Journalism. ’ 

Syrian  Disturbances  from  the  Right  Point  of  View. 

Musical  Festivals. 

The  Session  of  1800. 

Summary  of  French  and  English  Literature,  Art,  and  Science. 

London  :  Robert  Hardwickk,  192,  Piccadilly  ;  and  all  Booksellers. _ 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES.— 

No.  XXXVI.  OCTOBER,  1860. 

CONTENTS: 

I.  Neo-Christianity. 

II.  The  North- American  Indians. 

III.  Robert  Owen. 

IV.  The  Organization  of  Italy. 

V.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Human  Race. 

VI.  Russia— Present  and  Future. 

VII.  Our  National  Defences. 

VIII.  W.  M.  Thackeray  as  Novelist  and  Photographer. 

Contemporary  Literature:— 1.  Theology  and  Philosophy.— 2.  Politics,  Sociology,  and 
Travels— 3.  Science.— 4.  History  aud  Biography.— 5.  Belles  Lettres. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand.  _ 


This  day  is  published,  price  6s.,  the 

A  T  I  O  N  A  L  REVIEW.  No.  XXII. 

CONTENTS  : 

I.  The  Franks  and  the  Gauls. 

II.  The  English  Translators  of  Homer. 

III.  Builders’  Combinations  in  London  and  Pans, 

IV.  Russian  Literature:  Michael  Lermontoff. 

V.  The  Middle  Ages  in  England. 

VI.  The  Natural  History  of  Ceylon. 

VII.  French  Fiction:  The  Lowest  Deep. 

VIII.  Baron  Ricasoli  and  his  Political  Career. 

IX.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

X.  Nature  and  God. 

XI.  Books  of  the  Quarter  suitable  for  Reading-Societies. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 


TEASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER,  2s.  6d. 

•*-  CONTAINS  : 

Concerning  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  with  some  Thoughts  upon  the  Swing  of  the 
Pendulum.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  „  .  , 

A  “Last  Word”  on  Lord  Macaulay.  By  Shirley. 

Ida  Conway :  a  Tale.  By  J.  M.  C.  Chapters  III.  and  IV. 

A  Ride  for  the  Ring.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 

The  Financial  Condition  of  Turkey. 

Gryll  Grange.  By  the  Author  or  Headlong  Hall.”  Chapters  XXVII.  to  XXIX. 
Purgatory.  By  Edward  Wilberforce. 

Palaeontology. 

A  Snow  Picnic. 

Unknown,  yet  Well  Known. 

The  English  Pompeii.  By  G.  F.  Bevan. 

Chroniole  of  Current  History. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  W.C. _ _ 

Now  ready, 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  No.  X.  (for  OCTOBER), 

J-  price  One  Shilling,  with  Two  Illustrations. 

CONTENTS  : 

The  Four  Georges:  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals,  Court,  and  Town  Life.  (With  an 
Illustration!)  IV.— George  the  Fourth. 

“  Unto  this  Last.”  III.— Qui  Judicatis  Terram. 

A  Forced  Recruit  at  Solferino.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Physiological  Riddles.  IV.— Conclusion. 

Chinese  Pirates. 

William  Hogarth  :  Painter,  Engraver,  and  Philosopher.  Essays  on  the  Man,  the 
Work,  and  the  Time.  IX.— Tail-Piece. 

Framley  Parsonage.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XXVIII.— Dr.  Thorne. 

„  XXIX.— Miss  Dunstable  at  Home. 

„  XXX— The  Grantly  Triumph. 

The  Situation  of  the  Moment  in  Italy. 

England’s  Future  Bulwarks. 

Roundabout  Papers.  No.  8.— De  Juventute. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. _ 

Will  be  published  on  October  1st,  price  6s. 

THE  LONDON  REVIEW,  No.  XXIX. 

CONTENTS: 

I.  English,  Literary  and  Vernacular. 

II.  Recent  Discoveries  in  Eastern  Africa. 

III.  Ruskin  on  Modern  Painters. 

IV.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Slavery. 

V.  Lebanon— The  Druses  and  Maronites. 

VI.  Sicily. 

VII.  England  at  the  Accession  of  George  III. 

VIII.  Etheridge’s  Life  of  Dr.  Coke. 

IX.  Henry  Drummond. 

X.  Italy  in  Transition. 

Brief  Literary  Notices. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

THE  ENGLISH  WOMAN'S  JOURNAL. 

A  OCTOBER,  1860.  Price  Is. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  Oo-operation  of  Needlewomen.  7-  A  Year's  Experience  in  Woman’s  Work. 

2.  Madame  de  Girardin.  |  8.  Victoria  Press. 

3.  Fruits  in  their  Season.  j  0.  Pacts  and  Scraps. 

4.  Ivy  Leaves :  a  Poem.  1  10.  Notices  of  Books. 

5.  Society  in  Algiers.  i  11.  Passing  Events. 

6.  Friendly  Societies. 

Published  at  the  English  Woman’s  Journal  Office,  19,  Langham-placo,  W.; 
and  by  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Tllli  BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE.  — RE-ISSUE  of  the 

Jl  BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE  in  PENNY  WEEKLY  NUMBERS.  No.  I.  now  ready. 
London :  S.  O.  Beeton,  248,  Strand,  W.C. 

With  No.  I.  is  given  a  Tinted  Engraving  from  Wilkie’s  Picture  of  “The  Parish  Beadle 
and  Vagrants.” _ 

On  October  1st,  price  Is.  6d.,  No.  CXL.  (CIV.  New  Series), 

THE  ecclesiologist. 

J-  Contents:— On  the  Application  of  Colour  to  Architecture— Associated  Architectural 
Societies  Reports— Protestant  Ecclesiology  in  Germany—  M.  Reichensperger  on  Modern 
German  Pointed  Architecture— The  Churches  of  Rutlandshire— Porch  of  Weston  in 
Gordano—  Altar  Steps  and  Sanctuary  Rails— Sequential  Ineditie,  No. XXV.— Modem  Archi¬ 
tecture-Fast  or  Slow— Restoration  of  S.  Mary,  Stone,  Kent— Two  New  French  Churches— 
Smith’s  Lectures  on  Church  Music. 

On  October  1st,  price  One  Shilling,  No.  XCIV.,  N.S.  (O.S.  No.  CLXXVIII.), 

THE  ECCLESIASTIC. 

CONTENTS:— Dr.  Wolffs  Travels  and  Adventures  —  Whately’s  Latest  Peculiarities— 
Commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture:  Newland’s  Cateua— The  Recent  Synods  in  Scotland. 
&e.  &c.— Reviews  and  Notices. 

J,  Masters,  Aldersgate  -  street ;  and  New  Bond- street. 


C 


OLBURN’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XT. 

XII. 

XIII. 


Contents  for  October.  No.  CCCCLXXVIII. 
Northern  Africa. 

East  Lynne.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ashley.”  Part  the  Tenth. 
Don  John  of  Austria.  By  Sir  Nathaniel. 

A  Starlight  Love-Tryst.  By  W.  Charles  Kent. 

A  Gallo-Roman  City. 

The  Mummy  of  Thebes.  By  Nicholas  Mich  ell. 

On  Board  n  Cartel.  By  Captain  Frend,  R.N. 

Mary  Dynevor. 

German  Idealogy.  By  Cyrus  Redding. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  Wife  of  Henry  IV. 

Ilexalton  Wold. 

The  French  in  Algiers. 

Ferdinand  of  Naples.  &c.  &c. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

%*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


This  day  is  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  David  Masson. 

No.  XII.,  for  OCTOBER,  1860. 

CONTENTS: 

I.  On  the  Use  of  English  Classical  Literature  in  the  Work  of  Education.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Robinson,  Training  College,  York. 

II.  Co-operative  Societies ;  their  Social  and  Economical  Aspects.  By  Henry  Fawcett. 

III.  Kyloe-Jock,  and  the  Weird  of  Wanton-Walls  :  a  Legend,  in  Six  Chapters.  By  George 

Cupples,  Author  of  ‘‘The  Green  Hand,”  “  Hinchbridge  Haunted,”  &o. 

Chan.  III.— How  the  Master  of  the  House  was  Absent,  and  in  his  Absence  it 
was  Beleaguered. 

IV.— Destiny  marks  out  Kyloe-Jock. 

IV.  The  Dungeon  Key. 

V.  The  Christian  Subjects  of  Turkey. 

VI.  The  Ammergau  Mystery ;  or  Sacred  Drama  of  1860.  By  a  Spectator. 

VII.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  By  the  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.” 

Chap.  XXVIII.— The  End  of  the  Freshman’s  Year. 

XXIX.— The  Long  Vacation  Letter-Bag. 

XXX.— Amusements  at  Barton  Manor. 

VIII.  Three  Weeks  “  Loafing”  in  Arran.  By  Cornwall  Simeon, 

IX.  History  and  Casuistry.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge;  and  23,  Henrietta- street,  Covent-garden,  London. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers ,  Netcsmen,  and  at  all  the  Railway  Stations. 

V  Volume  Two,  containing  Nos.  VII.  to  XII.  (May  to  October),  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  price  7s.  6d.,  will  be  published  on  October  1st. 

TYUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  334,  for 

J-'  OCTOBER.  Price  2s.  fid. 

CONTENTS : 


1.  The  French  and  English  Armaments. 

2.  Cornwall  and  Pilchards. 

3.  Parsonalities. 

4.  Vonved  the  Dane:  Count  of  Elsinore. 

Part  X. 

5.  The  Irish  State  Tapers. 

6.  Notes  on  New  Books. 

Dublin:  William  Robertson. 


7.  Wanderings  in  Ireland.  No.  II.— North¬ 
west  by  North. 

S.  Blown  off  Land. 

9.  American  Agriculture. 

10.  The  Work-a-Day  World  of  France. 

11.  A  Legend  of  Fahan. 

12.  Our  Political  Chorus. 

London:  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for  OCTOBER,  I860. 

-L*  No.  DXL.  Price  2s.  Od. 

CONTENTS  : 

Proverbs. 

The  Meeting. 

Progress. 

Strength. 

Norman  Sinclair:  an  Autobiography. 
Part  IX. 


Seeing  is  Believing. 

The  Papal  Government. 

Tickler  II.  among  t lie  Thieves! 

The  Reputed  Traces  of  Primeval  Man. 

The  Romance  of  Agostini.  Part  II. 

The  Fresco-Paintings  of  Italy.— The 
Arundel  Society. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  TWELVE  SHILLINGS. 

THE  JOURNAL  of  AGRICULTURE,  and  the  TRANSAC- 

-L  TIONS  of  the  HIGHLAND  and  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND. 
No.  LXX.  OCTOBER,  1860.  Price  3s. ;  free  by  post,  3s.  4d.  Published  Quarterly. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  2s.  0d..  No.  XXXV.  of 

THE  JOURNAL  of  MENTAL  SCIENCE,  published  by 

J-  authority  ofthe  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Asylums,  Hon.  Sec.,  Dr.  Robertson. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  The  Address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Bucknill,  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

2.  The  Transactions  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

3.  Case  of  Homicidal  Mania,  by  Dr.  Davey. 

4.  Ulster  Revivalism  [concluded]  ,  by  the  Rev.  W.  MTlwaine. 

5.  On  Medical  Certificates  of  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Bucknill. 

6.  On  General  Paralysis,  by  Dr.  Tuke. 

7.  On  the  Size  and  Construction  of  Asylums,  by  Dr.  Lalor. 

8.  On  Chancery  Lunatics,  by  Dr.  Bucknill. 

9.  Lunacy  Commissioners’  Report  [review]. 

10.  Report  of  the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Lunatics. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

THE  ART-JOURNAL  for  OCTOBER  (price  2s.  6d.) 

J-  contains “  Henrietta  of  Orleans,”  by  Mignard.  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  “  The 
Opening  of  the  Walhalla,”  by  Turner.  Also  “  Medicine,  after  the  Statue  by  Hftlinel. 

The  literary  contents  include 
Art  in  Parliament— Session  I860, 

British  Artists:  their  Style  and  Character.  No.  51.— William  Dycc,  R.A.  By  J. 

Dafforne.  Illustrated. 

The  Royal  Academy  Report. 

The  Hudson.  Part  IX.  By  B.  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated. 

The  Provincial  Exhibitions. 

The  Companion  Guide  (by  Railway)  in  South  Wales,  Part  X.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
C.  Hall.  Illustrated . 

Mediaeval  Manners.  By  T.  Wright,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

The  Benthall  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  &c.  &c. 

Virtue  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 

'J’HE  FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  No.  VI.,  2s.  6d. 

Contents. 

Plate  21.  VARIETIES  OF  PELARGONIUM. 

„  22.  VARIETIES  OF  ORIENTAL  HYACINTH. 

„  23.  PEARL  CAMELLIA. 

„  24.  SUPERB  SKINNER’S  LYCASTE. 

“With  Fitch’s  skilful  pencil  to  aid  him,  Mr.  Moore  has  advantages  enjoyed  by  no  one- 
else.”—  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent -garden. 

’J'HE  STEREOSCOPIC  MAGAZINE. 

Stereographs  for  October,  No.  XXVIII.,  Price  2s.  6d. 

1.  A  QUOIT  PLAYER  FROM  HADRIAN’S  VILLA  AT  TIVOLI. 

2.  COMPOSITION  OF  FRUIT.  WITH  IVORY  AND  SILVER  TANKARD. 

3.  INTERIOR  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MECHLIN. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


T 


HE  STEREOSCOPIC  CABINET. 

Slides  for  October,  No.  XII.,  Price  2s.  6d. 

1.  RURAL  PICTURE  OF  HOP  GROWING  IN  KENT. 

2.  WEST  DOOR  OF  ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

3.  FOUNTAIN  AT  BONCHURC11,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Coveut-garden. 

THE  FOREIGN  STE  R  E  O-C  A  B  I  N  E  T. 

Slides  for  October,  No.  X.,  Price  2s.  6d. 

1.  MARKET  SCENE  AT  LANNION,  BRITTANY. 

2.  INTERIOR  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BRUGES. 

3.  STATUES  IN  THE  GR.ECO-ROMAN  SALOON,  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

YEW  STREET  tN  EDINBURGH.— SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

AT  GLASGOW.— “  Til  E  BUILDER”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourpence,  stamped 
Fivepence,  contains:  Fine  View  of  Gockburn-street,  Edinburgh— Social  Science  at  Glasgow 
—Sanit  ary  Condition  of  England— Novelty  in  Iron  Bridges— Round  Churches:  Architectural 
Museum— Society  of  Arts  Examination— Government  Offices.  Ottawa— Evidence  touching 
the  Architectural  Museum— Curious  Smoke-Vents— Electric-Telegraphy  in  India— Fuller’s 
Earth— Ireland— American  and  Continental  News— Church-building  News— Provincial 
News— Competitions,  &c.— Office,  l,  York-street,  Covent-garden  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

nTRAITS  OF  CHARACTER:  being  Twenty-five  Years’ 

Literary  and  Personal  Recollections.  By  A  Contemporary. 

Contents:— Lord  Melbourne— L.  E.  Landon— The  Eart,  of  Carnarvon— The  Puke 
of  Wellington  — Edward  Irving  — Mrs.  Shelley  — Thomas  Campbell  — Robert 
Liston— William  Lawrence— Thomas  Moore—  1)r.  Kitchener— Edmund  Kean— 
Mr.  Justice  Crowder-  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bellew— The  Rev.  f.  W.  Robertson— Lord 
Macaulay -Lady  Blkssington— The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon— Sheridan  Knowles— 
Tyrone  Power— Viscount  Dillon— Thomas  Pringle— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

Also,  just  published,  in  Three  Vols. 

M  ONEY:  a  Novel.  By  Colin  Eennaquhom. 
/"'JAK.STONE  RECTORY'.  By  George  Graham.  Three  Vols. 

V"/  “  A  very  good  specimen  of  the  better  class  of  novel  in  vogue  at  the  present  day. 
The  talc  is  very  natural  and  agreeable,  with  a  healthy  moral  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
human  uaturo.  It  deserves  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention.”— Chronicle. 

rPHE  OLD  JUDGE ;  or,  Life  in  a  Colony.  By  Sam  Slick. 

Price  5s.  bound  and  illustrated.  Forming  Vol.  XU.  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

rPHE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDEED  FIRES.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Margaret  aud  Her  Bridesmaids,”  &c.  Three  Vols.  ( Just  ready.) 

IIurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough -street. 


Now  ready,  in  Royal  8vo,  with  Sixteen  Plates,  price  14s. 

rPHE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  ARCHITEC- 

TI  RE  IN  ITALY.  By  W.  Sebastian  Okely,  M.A.,  F.  Camb.  Ph.  S. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Now  ready,  in  Fcnp.  Svo,  price  Is.  cloth, 

rPHE  GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  READING-LESSON 

*-  BOOKS,  for  all  Classes  of  English  Schools:  Book  the  First,  being  the  Fourth  in 
order  of  publication. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  2s.  cloth  limp, 

TTANDBOOK  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

*  *  LANGUAGE,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  A.  II.  Keane,  Licentiate  in 
Philosophy  and  Letters,  U.C.H. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Now  ready,  in  10mo,  with  Sixty-four  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Od. 

A  TITLETIC  and  GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES :  comprising 

H4  Exercises  and  Feats  of  Agility  performed  with  the  Parallel  Bars,  the  Horizontal 
Bar,  the  Suspended  Bar.  the  Suspended  Ropes,  and  the  Indian  Clubs;  preceded  by  a 
Description  of  the  requisite  Apparatus.  By  John  II.  Howard. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


This  day,  480  pp.,  24  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  30s. 

OUTLINES  OF  BRITISH  EUNGOLOGY:  containing 

'  '  Characters  of  above  a  Thousand  Speeies  of  Fungi,  and  a  Complete  List  of  all  that 
have  boon  described  as  Natives  of  the  British  Isles.  By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


This  day,  Four  Coloured  Plates,  price  2s.  6d.,  No.  VI.  of 

rPITE  FLORAL  MAGAZINE :  comprising  Figures  and 

A-  Descriptions  of  Popular  Garden  Flowers.  By  TnoMAS  Moore,  F.L.S. ,  Secretary  to 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


Recently  published,  080  pp.f  cloth,  12s. 

[TANDBOOK  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA:  a  Description 

-£•-  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  indigenous  to  or  naturalized  in  the  British  Islee. 
For  the  use  of  Beginners  and  Amateurs.  By  George  Bentham,  F.L.S. 

Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  in  18mo,  price  2s.,  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

IRISH  MUSINGS  ;  or,  Devotional  Poems.  By  John  S.  B. 

Monsell,  LL.D„  Vicar  of  Egliam,  Surrey,  and  Rural  Dean, 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


Just  published,  in  Svo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY:  an  Essay  in  Verse. 

J-  By  William  Lee,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Revised 
aucl  Enlarged  Edition. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready,  in  Svo,  price  2s.  Od. 

A  LETTER  to  the  REV.  ROWLAND  WILLIAMS.  D.D., 

-U*  Vice-Principal  of  St.  David's  College.  Lampeter;  in  Answer  to  his  “Earnestly 
Respectful”  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  By  Connop  Tiiirlwall,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


In  l2mo,  price  4s.,  the  Seventh  Edition  of 

HISTORIC  ANTI  OWE  EPITOME:  from  Cornelius 

Nepos,  Justin .  &e.  With  ENGLISH  NOTES,  Rules  for  Construing,  Questions, 
and  Geographical  Lists.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerch  ever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of 
Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place ;  and  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’ -court. 

Of  whom  rnay  he  lmd,  price  7s.  6d. 

ARNOLD’S  FIRST  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  intended  as  a 

Companion  to  the  above.  


This  day  is  published,  with  Eight  Tinted  Illustrative  Plates,  Post  Svo,  priee  6s. 

THE  HONEYBEE;  its  Natural  History,  Habits,  Anatomy, 

and  Microsoopical  Beauties.  By  James  Samuelson, 

And  by  the  same  Author,  a  Second  Edition,  price  3s.  6d.,  of 

THE  EARTHWORM  AND  COMMON  HOUSE-FLY! 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

PRACTICAL  METEOROLOGY.  By  John  Dbew,  Ph.D., 

J-  F.R.A.S.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  Eleven  Plates,  5s. 

John  Van  Voorst,  l,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  ready,  price  4s/6d. 

YfARTIN  LUTHER’S  SPIRITUAL  SONGS.  Translated 

Tv_L  |5y  massie,  Esq,,  Author  of  “The  Lyra  Domestica.” 

London:  II atchard  and  Son,  and  Whittaker  and  Co.  Chester:  Hugh  Roberts. 
And  all  Booksellers. 


DR.  BRIGHT  ON  CLIMATE,  AND  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE:LUNGS. 

Just  published.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged,  Post  8vo,  cloth.  9s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 

dv  HEART,  LUNGS,  AND  AIR-PASSAGES,  with  a  Review  of  the  several  Climates 
recommended  in  these  Affections.  By  James  Bright,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London. 

London :  J.  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street ;  IIatchard  &  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Now  ready,  Fcap.,  price  0s.  cloth, 

THE  FABLES  OF  BABRIUS.  In  Two  Parts.  Translated 

J-  into  English  Verse,  from  the  Text  of  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Davies,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

London:  Lockwood  and  Co.,  7,  Stationers’ -liall-court,  Ludgate-hill. 


PARLOUR  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  “WATERS,”  AUTHOR  OF  “RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  DETECTIVE 
POLICE  OFFICER.” 

This  day,  price  2s.  fancy  boards, 

A  SKELETON  IN  EVERY  HOUSE,  containing  “The 

Mysteries  of  the  Bill  Book,”  "The  Surgeon's  Story,”  “Tlie  Three  Sisters" 

Love  Charm,”  “The  Wife  s  Secret,”  "The  Stolen  Bank  Notes,”  &c.  & c. 

London ;  Charles  H.  Clarke,  is,  Paternoster-row. 


‘The 


LIST  0T  SURPLUS  COPIES  OP  RECENT  WORKS 

WITHDRAWN  FROM 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

AND  OFFERED  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  FOR  CASH. 


|g3Y  Tiie  Books  on  this  List  are  offered  at  loui  Prices  for  Cash 
only, — Payment  should  therefore  be  made,  in  every  instance,  when  the 


ORDER  IS  GIVEN. 


Published  at  Offered  at 


Adam  Bede,  by  George  Eliot.  Three  Vols . 

Against  Wind  and  Tide,  by  Holme  Lee.  Three  Vols . 

\  Lady's  Tour  round  Monte  Boss 
Atkinson,  T.  W,  Travels  in  Siberia 

Bateman,  Josiah.  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson.  Two  Vols . 

Bertrams,  The,  by  Anthony  Trollope.  Three  Vols . 

Biographies,  by  Lord  Macaulay  . . 

Bowring,  Sir  J.  Visit  to  t lie  Philippine  islands . 

Brooks,  Shirley.  The  Gordian  Knot.  Svo . 

Brookes,  Henry.  The  Fool  of  Quality.  Two  Vols.  . 

Brownrigg  Papers.  The,  by  Douglas  Jerrold . . 

Castle  Richmond,  by  Anthony  Trollope.  Three  Vols. 

Cousin  Stella,  by  the  Author  of  “  Violet  Bank.”  Three  Vols.. 

Days  of  My  Life,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Three  Vols. . 

Dickens,  Charles.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  . . 

Domeneoh,  the  Abbe.  Travels  in  America.  Two  Vols . 

Doran,  Dr.  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  Wales . 

Edwards,  W.  Personal  Adventures  in  India  . 

Elgin,  Lord,  Mission  to  China  and  Japan.  Two  Vols . 

Ellis,  W.  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  . 

Farrar,  A.  S.  Science  in  Theology  . 

Filippo  Strozzi,  by  T.  A.  Trollope  . 

Fitzlierbert,  Mrs.  Memoirs . . 

Forster,  John.  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members . 

Frazer,  Col.  Letters  from  the  Peninsula  . 

Froebel,  Julias.  Travels  In  Central  America 

Fnllarton,  Lady.  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  Bouneval . 

Grandmother’s  Money.  Three  Vols. . 

Grattan,  T.  C.  Civilized  America.  Two  Vols . 

Grey,  Mrs.  The  Little  Beauty.  Three  Vols.  . 

Gubbins,  M.  R.  The  Mutinies  in  Oudli  . 

Head,  Sir  F.  Descriptive  Essays.  Two  Vols . 

Hodson,  W.  S.  R.  Twelve  Years  in  India 

Iiolmby  House,  by  Capt.  Whyte  Melville.  Two  Vols . 

Hunting  Grounds,  by  the  Old  Shekarry . 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  Life  of  . 

Kane,  Paul.  ‘  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  in  America  . 

Kavanagh,  Julia.  A  Year  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  Two  Vols.  ... 

Kean,  Charles,  Theatrical  Times  of.  Two  Vols. . 

King,  Rev.  S.  W.  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Alps  . 

Kingsley.  Charles.  Miscellanies.  Two  Vols . 

Kohl,  J.  G.  Wanderings  round  Lake  Superior  . 

Krapf,  J.  L.  Missionary  Researches  in  Africa 

Laird  of  Norlaw,  The,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Three  Vols. . 

Lennox,  Lord  W.  Sporting  Life.  Two  Vols . 

Life,  A,  for  a  Life,  by  Miss  Mulock.  Three  Vols.  . 

Litt  le  Tour  in  Ireland 

Livingstone,  David.  Travels  in  Africa  . 

Lucy  Crofton,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant . 

Mackay,  Dr.  Life  and  Liberty  in  America.  Two  Vols . 

McClintock,  Sir  L.  Voyage  or  the  “  Fox”  . 

McCosh,  Dr.  Intuitive  Convictions  of  the  Hind 

Man,  The,  of  the  People,  by  William  Iiowitt.  Three  Vols. 

Marshraan,  J.  C.  Lives  of  Carey  and  Marshman.  Two  Vols 

Masson,  David.  Life  of  Milton.  Vol.  I . 

Bf  eg  of  Elibank 

Mezzofauti.  Cardinal.  Memoirs  of 

Mill.  The,  on  the  Floss,  by  George  Eliot.  Three  Vols. 

Misrepresentation,  by  A.  H.  Drury.  Two  Vols. 

Mollhausen,  B.  Journey  to  the  Pacific.  Two  Vols. . 

M ulook,  I  Mnali  M.  Poems. 

Nelson,  Robert,  Life  of,  by  Secretan  . 

Nut-Brown  Maids,  The 

Orleans,  Duchess  of.  Memoirs  . 

Pardoe.  Miss.  Episodes  of  French  History.  Two  Vols . 

Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  by  the  Alpine  Club . 

Queen  of  Hearts,  The,  by  Wilkie  Collins.  Three  Vols . 

Rawlinson,  George.  Bampton  Lectures . 

Realities  of  Paris  Life.  Three  Vols . . 

Roadside  Sketches,  by  Three  Travellers . . 

Roscoe,  W.  C.  Poems  and  Essays.  Two  Vols . 

Round  the  Sofa,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Two  Vols . 

Sanford,  J.  L.  Studies  of  the  Great  Rebellion . 

Schiller,  F.,  Life  of,  by  Palleske.  Two  Vols . 

Schimmelpenninck,  Mrs.,  Life  of . 

Schleiermacher,  Dr.,  Life  and  Correspondence.  Two  Vols.  .... 

Season  Ticket,  The,  by  Sain  Slick . . 

Semi-Detached  House.  The  .. 

Seven  Years,  by  Julia  Kavanagh.  Three  Vols.  . 

Sleeman,  W.  H.  Journey  through  Oude.  Two  Vols. . 

Smith,  T.  Assheton,  Reminiscences  of  . . 

Smyt  h,  < P.  A  see  ni  of  Teneriffe 

Stowe,  Mrs.  The  Minister’s  Wooing.  Best  Edition  . 

Summer  Rambles  in  the  Himalayas  . 

Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,  by  Holme  Lee.  Three  Vols. . 

Torment,  Sir  J.  E.  Ceylon.  Two  Vols.  . 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Idylls  of  the  King  . 

Thomson,  Mrs.  Life  of  George  VHliers.  Three  Vols. . 

Thornbury,  G.  W.  Life  in  Spain.  Two  Vols . 

Through  Norway  with  a  Knapsack . 

Tin  Box,  The 

Transformation,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Three  Vols _ 

Tronson,  J.  M.  Voyage  to  Japan . 

Trust  and  Trial,  by  Mary  Howitt . 

Tupper.  M.  F.  Stephan  Laugton.  Two  Vols . 

Tyndall,  J.  Glaciers  of  the  Alps 
Ursula,  by  Miss  Sewell.  Two  Vols. 

U wins,  Thomas,  Life  of.  Two  Vols . . 

Vaughan,  Dr.  Revolutions  of  Race  in  England . 

When  the  Snow  Falls.  Two  Vols.  . 

Wilson,  James.  Memoir  of,  by  Dr.  Hamilton . 

Wiseman,  Dr.  Recollections  of  the  Popes . 

Wraxall,  Lascelles.  The  Armies  of  Europe  .  . 

Year  after  Year,  by  the  Author  of  “  Paul  Ferrol” . 

Yonge,  C.  D.  Life  of  Wellington.  Two  Vols . 
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And  more  than  One  Thousand  other  Works  of  the  Past  and  Present  Season, 
Lists  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


THE  PRESENT  RATE  OF  INCREASE  AT  THIS  LIBRARY  EXCEEDS 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Volumes  per  Annum, 

CONSISTING  CHIEFLY  OF  WORKS  OF  PERMANENT  INTEREST  AND  VALUE. 


SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE, 


CHARLES  EDWARD  HUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON;  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER ;  AND 
NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


rf  K  A  V  E  L  L  I  N  G  MAPS, 

Based  on  the  Plates  designed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
with,  the  Latest  Corrections. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  RAILWAY  and  ROAD  MAP  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES. 
Scale  12  miles  to  the  inch.  Full  coloured,  on  sheet,  0s. ;  case,  8s.  0d. ;  roller,  12s. 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND,  with  the  Coacli-roads  and  Railways 
Heights  of  Mountains,  &c.;  showing  also  the  Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs  Islands  &c 
Scale  12  miles  to  1  inch.  Full  coloured,  on  sheet,  2s.  6d. ;  case,  3s.  Od. ;  roller,  8s.  * 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  MAP  of  IRELAND-  showing  also 
the  Rivers,  Canals,  Lochs,  Mountains,  &c.  Full  coloured,  on  sheet,  2s.  6d  •  case  3s  Od  • 
roller,  8s.  >  »  •  • » 

STANFORD’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES.  Coloured  and  folded 
in  cover,  Is.;  on  cloth,  in  case,  2s.  Od. 

Smaller  Pocket  Maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  Price  each 
mounted  on  canvas,  in  cloth  case. 

London ;  Edtpabd  SiAirroBr,6,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 
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THE  PRAIRIE  FLOWER. 


DISCOVERY  OF  CARTHAGE. 


By  GUSTAVE  AIMAED. 

See  the  Welcome  Gtjest,  No.  LIV.  Enlarged  to  32  pages. 
HOULSTON  AND  WEIGHT,  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

THE  STREETS  OE  THE  WORLD. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

No.  I.  THE  KING’S  BOAD,  BRIGHTON. 

ILLUSTBATED  BY  M'CONNELL. 

See  the  Welcome  Guest,  No.  LIV.  Price  Twopence,  Weekly. 
HOULSTON  AND  WRIGHT,  65,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

THE  WELCOME  GTTEST, 

Enlarged  to  32  pages.  Illustrated,  price  Twopence,  Weekly, 

Is  now  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  original  periodical  of  the  day, 

HOULSTON  AND  WRIGHT,  65,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.’S 

LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

- ^ - 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD  :  a  Novel. 

By  Lady  Scott.  Two  Vols.,  21s.  [ This  day. 


Preparing  for  publication,  in  8vo,  with  numerous  fine  Illustrations, 

CARTHAGE  AND  ITS  REMAINS: 

Being  an  Account  of  Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  site  of 
the  Phoenician  Metropolis  and  in  other  adjacent  places. 

Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

By  N.  DAVIS. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
PUBLISHER  Ilf  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY*. 


BENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY. 

PRICE  HALF-A-CSOWN. 


CONTENTS  FOR  OCTOBER.  NO.  CCLXXXVI. 

A  COQUETTE’S  CAMPAIGN. 

Chap.  I.  Fane  comes  down  for  the  Spring  Meetings. — II.  Rosalie  Rivers  opens  her 
Batteries. — III.  The  Widow’s  Debentures  and  the  Beauty's  Fascinations. — IV.  The 
Two  Thousand  is  Run,  and  Favourites  Entered  for  other  Stakes. — V.  They  Play  with 
Edged  Tools,  and  Diamond  cuts  Diamond. 

II.  The  Situation.  (Outremanche  Correspondence.  No.  IX.) 

III.  The  Story  of  Francesco  Novell©  da  Carrara.  Part  VII. 

IV.  Progress  of  New  Zealand. 

V.  Recollections  of  an  Old  Salt. 

VI.  The  Adventure  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  By  Dudley  Costello. 

VII.  The  House,  Blaswick. 

VIII.  Once  a  Child:  Never  a  Child:  Always  a  Child.  By  Monkshood. 

IX.  Voltaire  at  Ferney. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FOX,  THE  FOUNDER  OF 

THE  QUAKERS.  From  numerous  Original  Sources.  10s.  6d. 

[Oa  Thursday  next. 

THE  SENIOR  FELLOW.  By  the  Author  of  “Squires 

and  Parsons.”  10s.  6d.  [On  the  9th. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

AT  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LIBRARIES. 

Ready  this  day,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

ODD  JOURNEYS 

IN  AND  OUT  OF  LONDON. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE  :  a  Novel.  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

[On  the  12 th. 


By  JOHN  HOLLINGSHEAD, 

Author  of  “  Under  Bow  Bells,”  &c. 


TOO  LATE  :  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Dimsdale.  Dedicated 

by  permission  to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton.  7s.  6d.  [On  the  16£A. 

WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE.  By 

the  Author  of  “Paul  Ferroll/*  10s.  6d.  [On  the  19 th. 

AN  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  SPAIN.  Beautifully 

Illustrated.  [0»  the  19 th. 


On  the  Canal. 

Riding  the  Whirlwind. 
Castles  in  the  Sea. 

The  Happy  Fishing  Grounds. 
Another  Whitstable  Trade. 
Shot. 

Aldershot  Town  and  Camp. 
Change  for  Nuggets. 

Pity  a  Poof  Bridge. 
First-Floor  Windows. 

Cabs. 


CONTENTS. 

Committed  to  Ne vv gate-street. 

Great  Meeting  of  Creditors. 

Housetop  Telegraphs. 

Right  through  the  Post. 

Musical  Prize-Fight. 

The  Two  Trains  of  Pleasure. 

A  Phantom  Opera. 

A  Working  Opera. 

Morning  Call  upon  a  Groat  Personage. 
Great  Eastern  Postscript. 

The  Last  Stage-Coach. 


GERTRUDE  MELTON:  a  Novel.  7s.  6d.  \_ontheim. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  WORKS  FOR  SEA-SIDE  AND 
COUNTRY  READING. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  WOLFF.  New  and  Revised  Editiou. 

18s. 

LADY  AUBREY;  OR,  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO!  By 

the  Author  of  “  Every  Day.”  Two  Vols.,  213. 

HELEN:  a  Romance  of  Real  Life.  7s.  6d.  {Just  ready. 


GROOMBItlDGE  AND  SONS,  6,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

IN  WEEKLY  NUMBERS,  THREEPENCE. 

Monthly  Parts,  One  Shilling — and  Half-Yearly  Volumes, 

ON  FINE  PAPER,  SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

No.  I.,  price  3d.,  and  Part  I.,  price  Is.,  will  both  be  ready,  October  15tb,  1860, 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF 

VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  AND  ADVENTURES 

IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 


MY  WIFE’S  PIN-MONEY. 

Great  Lord  Nelson.  5s. 


By  a  Grand-Niece  of  the 


Edited  by  W.  F,  AINSWORTH,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

OFFICE:  122,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


THE  EMIGRANT’S  DAUGHTER.  By  a  Grand-Niece 

of  the  Great  Lord  Nelson.  5s. 


Just  published,  price  is.;  or  post  free  for  thirteen  stamps, 

EDUCATION  IN  INDIA.  By  E.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late 

JlJ  Principal  of  Poona  College,  Bombay,  Author  of  “  Griseldu,  and  other  Poems,”  “  The 
Hitopadesa,”  &c. 

Bell  and  Daddy,  186,  Fleet-street. 


HANSEL’S  METAPHYSICS. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

1\TETAPHYSICS ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness, 

ILL  Phenomenal  and  Real.  By  Henry  Longueville  Hansel,  B.D.,  Wayntlete, 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  &c.  &c. 

Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

MADEIRA. 

Second  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Od. 

“MADEIRA,  ITS  CLIMATE  AND  SCENERY :  a  Handbook 

1VI  fpr  Invalid  and  other  Visitors.  By  James  Yate  Johkson. 

“  The  must  complete  nud  trustworthy  guide-book  to  Madeira  yet  published.”— Literary 

"An  excellent  book  of  reference  on  all  mattors  connected  with  the  island."— John  Bull. 
Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Chahles  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

OWEN'S  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Just  published,  in  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  16s. 

"PALAEONTOLOGY  ;  or,  a  Systematic  Summary  of  Extinct 

4  Animals  and  their  Geological  Relations.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Natural  History  Departments  in  the  British  Museum,  &c. 

Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. _ 

Just  published,  price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

T>EPLY  TO  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  REMARKS,  in 

-LV  his  Work  “ON  THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS  ”  relating  to  RENDU’S  “THEORIE 
DES  GLACIERS.”  By  James  D.  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh;  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 


CHARLES  KNIGHT’S 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 


The  Publishers  of  this  Work  have  to  announce  a  change  in  its  mode  of  issue.  The 
necessity  for  this  change  rests  upon  the  following  representation  of  the  Author,  which 
appears  to  the  Publishers  as  conclusive  as  they  trust  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

“I  have  been  occupied,”  says  Mr.  Knight,  “during  nearly  live  years,  in  writing  the 
‘Popular  History  of  England,’  for  Monthly  Publication.  With  three  exceptions  it  lias 
appeared  regularly  during  that  period;  and  lias  now  reached  to  Fifty-three  Numbers, 
bringing  up  the  narrative  to  1798.  1  now  find  it  impossible— in  the  first  place,  with  a  proper 
regard  to  my  own  health,  and,  secondly,  with  an  anxious  desire  to  complete  my  book  in  a 
way  to  justify  the  favour  with  which  it  lias  been  received— to  proceed  with  a  Monthly 
Publication.  The  pressure  of  a  periodical  issue,  with  so  short  an  interval  between  each 
publication,  has  become  incompatible,  according  to  my  view,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
research  and  thought  which  are  necessary  to  deal  with  the  vast  accumulation  of  materials 
for  history  since  t  he  period  of  the  French  Revolut  ion.  The  difficulty  which  now  presses 
upon  my  responsibility  for  accuracy  and  impartiality  has  not  been  felt  by  me  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  my  undertaking,  when  the  field  of  investigation  was  more  limited.  It  has  now 
become  so  onerous  us  to  demand  a  decisive  change. 

“  I  propose,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  announced  that  the  publication  in  Monthly 
Numbers  will  be  discontinued,  and  therefore  that  a  Number  will  not  appear  on  the  1st  of 
October. 

“  That  the  quantity  required  to  complete  Vol.  VII.  will  be  published  as  a  Part,  or  Section, 
in  the  month  of  January,  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  Volume. 

“  That  Volume  Y11I.,  completing  the  Work,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  1861 ;  and, 
for  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  will  be  divided  into  Two  Parts,  or  Sections.” 

In  making  this  announcement  the  Publishers  have  only  to  add,  that  on  the  appearance 
of  each  of  the  Parts,  or  Sections,  the  Work  will  also  be  on  sale  in  the  usual  form  oj 
Shilling  Numbers.  _ 

V  The  Six  Volumes  of  the  Popular  History  op  England,  which  are  now  completed, 
briny  down  the  narrative  from  the  Invasion  of  C cesar  lo  the  close  of  the  American  liar. 
The  first  Four  Volumes,  forming  the  First  Division  of  the  Work,  earn/  down  the  history  to 
the  Revolution  of  1(H8,  and  are  published  with  a  copious  Index.  The  Second  Division,  Com¬ 
mencing  with  Volume  V.,  will  come  down  to  that  period  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty 
which  has  become  a  constitutional,  t  ouch  in  the  important  change  of  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  country.  The  price  of  each  Volume  is  9  s. 


BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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THE 

ALEX  A  X  I)  E  E  li  A  R  M  0  N I U  M, 

AT 

CHAPPELL’S,  50,  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL  HARMONIUMS 

FOR  CHURCH  AND  DRAWING-ROOM. 


(PRICES,  FROM  SIX  TO  SIXTY  GUINEAS.) 


THE  D  R  AWING-KOO  1\I  MODEL 

IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES 

SO.  ....  .  GUINT 

1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case  ...  ...  ...  25 

2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  . 35 

3.  SIXTEEN  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  Voix  Cdleste,  &c.  {The  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  GO 

N.B. — A  New  Tutor  expressly  for  the  Drawing-Room  Model  is  just  published  by  Rimbault,  price  Is. 


Messrs.  CHAPPELL  have  an  enormous  Stock  of  the 

S  I  X  -  G  U  I  N  E  A  HARMONIUMS, 

And  of  all  Yarieties  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  are  perfect  for  the  Church,  School,  Hall,  or  Concert-Room 


NO.  GUINEAS. 

1.  ONE  STOP,  Oak  Case  .  10 

2.  Ditto,  Mahogany  Case  ...  ...  ...  12 

3.  THREE  STOPS,  Oak,  15  guineas;  Rosewood  ...  16 

4.  EIVE  STOPS  (Two  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  Case  ...  22 

Ditto,  ditto  Rosewood  Case  ...  23 


5.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  Oak,  25  gs. ;  Rosewood  26 

The  three  last-named  Instruments  are  suitable  for  Churches. 

6.  TWELVE  STOPS  ( Four  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  or 

Rosewood  Case  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  35 

This  Harmonium  is  especially  adapted  for  Churches. 


NO.  GUINEA8, 

7.  ONE  STOP  {With  Percussion  Action),  Oak  Case...  1 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

18 

8.  THREE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

20 

9.  EIGHT  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  or  Rosewood  Case 

32 

10.  TWELVE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  Case 

40 

11.  Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

45 

12.  PATENT  MODEL, 
Rosewood  Case 

ditto 

Polished  Oak  or 

55 

The  most  powerful  and  best  suited  Harmonium  for  a  Concert-  or  Hall. 

The  great  superiority  of  Alexandre’s  Harmoniums  over  all  others  is  vouched  for  by  the  following  Testimonials,  which 
have  been  given  upon  a  trial  side  by  side;  all  Amateurs  are  invited  to  a  similar  comparison. 


From  Sir  Frederick  Goee  Ouse  ley,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Tenbury,  May  10th,  1860. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  M.  Alexandre’s  Harmoniums. 

If  I  were  about  to  purchase  ono  myself,  I  should  certainly  prefer  those 
of  this  maker  to  all  others. 

FREDERICK  GORE  OUSELEY. 


From  Professor  Steendale  Bennett,  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

50,  Invemess-terrace,  Kensington-gardeni,  IV. 

April  18th,  1860. 

The  Harmoniums  by  M.  Alexandre,  of  Paris,  which  I  recently  had 
the  pleasure  to  inspect  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co.,  exhibit 
the  utmost  perfection  of  manufacture. 

Although  I  have  always  been  extremely  happy  in  giving  my  testimony 
to  any  improvements  introduced  by  other  makers,  I  have  never  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  M.  Alexandee  as  the  chief  benefactor  to  the  Instrument,  and  that  to 
him  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  present  importance.  I  may  also  add  that  any 
Harmoniums  I  have  been  called  upon  to  select,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  chosen  from  those  manufactured  by  M.  Alexandee. 

WILLIAM  STEENDALE  BENNETT. 


Prom  Hen'  Engel,  Professor  of  the  Harmonium  at  the  Poyal 
Academy  of  Music. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  Alexandee’s 
Harmoniums  are  superior  to  all  others,  whether  made  in  England  or  on  tho 
Continent. 


Prom  James  Tuele,  Esq.,  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Having  heard  and  carefully  examined  the  Harmoniums  respectively  manu¬ 
factured  by  Evans,  Debain,  and  Alexandee,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  giving 
the  preference  to  those  of  the  last-named  maker. 

December  10 th,  1859.  _  JAMES  TURLE. 


Prom  Dr.  Rimbault,  Author  of  many  celebrated  Works  on  the  Harmonium. 

Eor  sweetness  of  tone,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  powers  of  expression,  the 
Alexandee  Harmonium  is  decidedly  the  best  under  manufacture.  I  have 
j  had  constant  opportunities  of  testing  the  Harmoniums  of  various  makers, 
j  French,  German,  and  English,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them 
all  inferior,  especially  in  quality  of  tone,  to  those  made  by  M.  Alexandee. 

EDWARD  F.  RIMBAULT,  LL.D. 


Having  examined,  side  by  side,  the  various  Harmoniums,  English  and 
French,  we  are  convinced  that  those  made  by  Alexandee,  of  Paris,  are 
superior  to  all,  especially  in  the  most  material  points — quality  of  tone  and 
equality  of  power.  J.  F.  Bubeowes.  Frank  Moei. 

L.  Engel.1  E.  F.  Rimbault. 

C.  E.  Hobsley.  Beinley  Richaeds. 

W.  Kuhe.  James  Tuele. 

G.  A.  Maceaeeen.  W.  Vincent  Wallace. 


Full  descriptive  Lists  (Illustrated)  will  be  sent  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  Co.,  50,  Hew  Bond-street. 


London:  Printed  byTHOMAS  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office,  4,  Chandos-strect,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex:  nnd  Published  hv 
David  Jones,  of  9,  Ilemingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Oillce,  89,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  in  the  same  County,— September  29, 1800. 
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SARDINIA  AND  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

rDHE  proclamation  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  people 
JL  of  Southern  Italy  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
is  spirited,  eloquent,  and  well  adapted  to  the  occasion  which 
calls  it  forth.  It  was  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  justify 
the  policy  of  liberation  by  arguments  derived  from  the  letter 
of  international  law,  nor  was  any  true  Italian  likely  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  denouncing  a  noble  patriotism  because  it 
may  incidentally  have  forwarded  the  purposes  of  dynastic 
ambition.  The  grant  of  the  Constitution  and  the  simul¬ 
taneous  declaration  of  war  against  Austria  in  1848,  pledged 
Charles  Albert  and  his  house  to  the  double  task  of  com¬ 
bining  Italian  independence  with  political  freedom.  Amidst 
danger  and  discouragement,  two  successive  Kings  have  per¬ 
severed  with  a  noble  constancy  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
worthiest  enterprise  of  modern  times.  Victor  Emmanuel 
may  proudly  boast  that  he  has  neither  withdrawn  a  fran¬ 
chise  from  his  subjects,  nor  betrayed,  by  a  single  act, 
the  unanimous  confidence  of  the  Italian  nation.  If 
his  diplomacy  has  sometimes  borne  the  tortuous  character 
imposed  by  comparative  weakness,  he  has  always  represented 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  them  he 
has  l’edeemed  all  his  pledges.  As  the  author  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  justly  argues,  mere  territorial  cupidity  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  Lombardy, 
but  the  rights  of  Italy  could  not  be  surrendered  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  an  imperious  ally.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Pope  might  have  secured 
themselves  from  revolution  and  dethronement,  if  they  would, 
at  the  last  moment,  have  consented  to  accept  the  policy  of 
Italian  independence,  under  the  leadership  of  Piedmont.  It 
is  fortunate  that  their  obstinacy  has  substituted  a  single 
monarchy  for  an  infirm  and  treacherous  federation.  In  taking 
the  place  of  the  delinquent  Princes,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
performs  a  duty  which  is  not  the  less  obvious  and  urgent 
because  it  seems  to  involve  personal  advantage.  The  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Italian  throne  will  only  represent  the  national 
unity  and  greatness  which  constitute  its  foundation  and 
security. 

The  popular  vote  which  is  to  sanction  an  accomplished 
fact  has  probably  been  ascertained  beforehand  ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  tell  the  Neapolitans  that  the  liberating  army  has 
only  come  to  protect  them  in  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  When  Central  Italy  had  conquered  its 
freedom  for  itself,  there  was  some  plausibility  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  result  of  the  ballot-box  should  be  con¬ 
clusive  ;  but  no  numerical  preponderance  of  ignorance  and 
reaction  in  Naples  could  undo  the  events  which  are  about 
to  receive  a  superfluous  approval.  If  the  multitude  de¬ 
manded  the  return  of  the  King,  Garibaldi  would  not 
suspend  for  a  moment  the  investment  of  Capua.  In  war,  if 
not  in  peace,  the  most  fanatical  credulity  must  understand 
the  absurdity  of  voting  away  accomplished  facts,  and  the 
superfluous  inutility  of  affirming  what  already  exists.  When 
the  Italian  Kingdom  is  once  established,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  French  device  of  universal  suffrage  will  be  exclusively 
reserved  to  its  original  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to  usurpa¬ 
tion  anc  wrong. 

Coun  Avour’s  speech  in  the  Parliament  of  Turin  is 
more  in  .ant  than  any  formal  manifesto.  Despotic  po¬ 
tentates  .~n  issue  impressive  proclamations  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  foreign  or  domestic  opinion,  but  appeals  to  the 
people,  even  in  a  just  and  reasonable  cause,  are  necessarily 
vague  in  argument  and  conventional  in  language.  The  address 
of  a  statesman  to  equals  whom  he  has  to  convince  and  to 
answer  deserves  far  more  respectful  consideration ;  and  the 
Minister  who  has  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  conduct 
against  public  criticism  enjoys  an  inestimable  privilege,  while 
he  incurs  a  large  responsibility.  The  value  of  representative 


institutions  has  been  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  recent 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  had  been  created  by  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  temporary  imprudence.  The  Minister  of  an  absolute 
Sovereign  might  have  overborne  opposition  by  the  aid  of 
the  prerogative,  but  Count  Cavour  was  able  to  appeal,  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
In  the  presence  of  a  Parliament,  it  is  impossible  to  place  a 
mere  clerk  or  delegate  at  the  head  of  affairs.  A  Minister 
in  the  position  of  Count  Cavour  is  necessarily  a  great  poli¬ 
tical  leader,  and  his  authority  is  confirmed  by  the  assurance 
of  support  from  his  friends,  and  by  the  conviction  which 
reduces  opposition  to  silence.  Even  in  the  vote  of  confidence 
which  he  dictates  he  can  impose  conditions  and  limita¬ 
tions  which  strengthen  the  policy  that  they  seem  to  re¬ 
strain,  as  a  definite  channel  increases  the  force  of  a 
current.  The  Government  which  is  only  empowered  to 
accept  unconditional  annexation  is  relieved  from  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  negotiating  the  terms  of  union.  The  sceptics 
and  sycophants  who  have  for  some  years  repeated  that  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government  is  on  its  trial,  will  possibly  by 
degrees  discover  that  a  broad  foundation  conduces  visibly  to 
the  maintenance  of  stable  equilibrium.  Despotism  has  not 
passed  through  its  corresponding  trial  with  any  encouraging 
amount  of  success.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  Pope  have  found  that  there  are  more 
serious  evils  than  balanced  majorities  or  Parliamentary  com¬ 
promises  ;  and  in  France  itself,  the  uncertainty  and  vacillation 
of  a  merely  personal  policy  is  every  day  becoming  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  Italians,  like  the  English  in  difficult  circum¬ 
stances,  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  community  to  bear  on 
the  attainment  of  a  great  national  object.  Civil  greatness 
may  hereafter  be  esteemed  in  France  itself  when  it  is  found 
to  furnish  the  means  of  territorial  and  military  aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

The  substance  of  Count  Cavour’s  argument  might  have 
been  anticipated,  though  it  could  not  have  been  more  forcibly 
expounded.  The  apology  for  the  annexation  of  Central  Italy 
was  perfect,  and  Iris  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Nice  and 
Savoy,  if  not  satisfactory  as  regards  the  past,  conveyed 
the  most  trustworthy  assurances  for  the  future.  The 
greedy  ally  who  plundered  a  population  of  five  millions 
will  remain  passive  when  twenty-two  millions  of  Italians 
are  determined  to  resist  spoliation, 
which  have  enlarged  the  Italian 


To  all  the 
Kingdom 
tributed  nothing 


additions 
since  the 
but 

mere  remonstrances. 
Nice  more  than 
Solferino,  nor  can 
The  equivalent 
France  when  half 


Treaty  of  Villafranca,  France  has 
peevish  criticisms,  intermixed  wi 
The  ceded  provinces  of  Savo> 
repaid  the  debt  incurred  at  Mage, 
any  more  recent  obligation  be 
which  was  required  for  the  secunu, 

Italy  was  formed  into  a  single  State,  niu.-.o  suffice  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  danger  which  may  be  apprehended  from  the 
union  of  the  entire  peninsula. 

After  the  rash,  but  not  unpopular  declarations  of  Gari¬ 
baldi,  it  was  prudent  to  satisfy  in  some  degree  the  general 
sympathy  with  Venice  and  with  Rome.  It  was  necessary 
to  anticipate  the  future  liberation  of  the  Italian  capital,  and 
it  was  safe  to  prophesy  a  change  in  the  general  opinion  as  to 
the  relations  between  orthodoxy  and  freedom.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  religion  and  morality  have  profited  by  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Piedmont,  although 
it  maybe  doubted  whether  the  Emperor  Napoleon- is  likely 
to  be  conciliated  by  the  discovery  that  political  freedom  is 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  religious  feeliqg.  The  growing 
indignation  of  Italy  and  of  Europe  may  possibly  by  degrees 
operate  even  on  the  vanity  and  ambition  of-France.  \\  hen-.. 
the  alien  garrison  is  withdrawn,  a  future  Pope  may  have  a 
motive  for  effecting  some  reasonable  compromise  with  his 
countrymen.  In  the  meantime,  it  would'htt  the  height  of  ; 
folly  to  provoke  a  war  with  France;  and  it  I«  better  to  assign 
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plausible  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  an  inevitable  evil  than 
to  wound  Italian  feeling  by  a  confession  of  French  prepon¬ 
derance.  The  present  condition  of  Rome  is  so  arbitrary  and 
unnatural  that  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  some  change  of 
circumstances  for  the  better. 

Of  Venice  Count  Cavour  spoke  in  a  similar  tone,  and  in 
much  plainer  language.  He  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  outlying  Italians  to  be  ever  reconciled  to  a  foreign 
Government,  and  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  with  judicious  candour,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
had  sincerely  desired  to  conciliate  his  Venetian  subjects.  The 
compulsory  return  to  the  former  system  of  repression  fur¬ 
nished,  not  a  ground  of  complaint,  but  a  proof  that  it  was 
impossible  to  retain  an  unwilling  population  in  subjection. 
It  is  true,  as  Count  Cavour  pointed  out,  that  the  greatness 
of  the  Italian  Kingdom  will  largely  increase  the  attraction 
which  it  exercises  on  Venice.  It  would  not  have  suited  his 
purpose  to  explain  the  process  by  which  German  feeling  may 
perhaps  be  brought  over  to  acquiesce  in  the  curtailment  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Piedmont  has  hitherto  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  close  and  subordinate  ally  of  France,  but 
independent  Italy  will  have  the  means  of  avoiding  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  Power  which  Germans  rightly  regard 
as  their  national  enemy.  By  the  abandonment  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  Austria  would  be  thrown  back  upon  German 
resources,  while  Italy  would  be  detached  from  the  aggressive 
alliance  of  France.  Count  Cavour  wisely  declined  to  enter 
into  detailed  speculations  as  to  the  future,  but  the  recent 
fortunes  of  Italy  may  furnish  a  justification  for  the  most 
sanguine  hopes.  The  ablest  statesman,  the  boldest  warrior,  and 
the  most  single-minded  Prince  in  Europe,  are  now  engaged 
in  completing,  by  their  energies  in  the  council  and  in  the 
field,  the  great  enterprise  which  every  theoretical  enemy  of 
freedom  has  long  denounced  as  impossible.  The  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  North  Italian  Parliament  will  justify  Count 
Cavour’ s  anticipations,  by  discountenancing  the  menaces  of 
discord  which  alone  interfere  with  the  entire  liberation  of 
Italy. 


IDEAS  AND  INTERESTS. 

8TANGLTSHM  EN  have  themselves  to  thank  for  most  of  the 
opinions  injurious  to  their  honour  and  reputation  which 
pa>s  current  on  the  Continent.  It  is  our  habit  wilfully  to 
misrepresent  the  motives  which  lead  us  to  follow  particular 
lines  of  policy;  and  we  have  little  right,  accordingly,  to  com¬ 
plain,  as  we  often  do,  that  we  are  more  misconstrued  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  Few  of  us,  for  example,  are 
stoical  enough  to  feel  quite  indifferent  to  the  contrast  which 
was  drawn  the  other  day  by  the  Revue  Contemporaine,  and 
which  is  in  fact  assumed  in  other  countries  as  an  axiom,  that 
England  always  goes  to  war  for  her  interests,  while  France 
goes  to  war  for  an  idea.  But  who  is  it  that  has  given  cur¬ 
rency  to  an  assertion  which,  whether  we  feel  it  so  or  not,  is 
intended  to  be  a  calumny  1  Certainly,  its  authors  are  some 
among  ourselves,  and  for  the  most  part  the  most  prominent 
men  among  us — orators,  diplomatists,  statesmen,  and  jour¬ 
nalists.  Whether  through  the  influence  of  the  Benthamism 
which  was  the  newest  form  of  opinion  in  their  youth,  or  from 
the  desire  of  shutting  the  mouths  of  Manchester  malcontents, 
English  Ministers,  at  all  great  diplomatic  crises,  are  almost 
passionate  in  their  declarations  tliat  England  never  goes  to  war 
unless  she  has  an  interest  in  doing  so.  It  is  the  recognised 
formula,  and  Parliament,  press,  and  platform  take  it  up  and 
repeat  it  with  a  sort  of  stolid  unanimity.  But  it  is  not  tine, 
and  it  is  known  not  to  be  true  by  those  who  utter  it ;  and  it 
is  echoed  all  the  more  persistently  because  of  its  falsehood.  It 
may  be  laid  down  unhesitatingly  that  when  England  engages 
in  a  war,  or  refuses  to  engage  in  one,  the  dominant  motive  is 
what  in  France  would  be  called  an  “idea,”  and  what  English¬ 
men  call  a  sentiment.  Doubtless  there  must  be  some  material 
interest  to  be  served  ;  but  the  desire  of  promoting  it  has  not 
been  the  chief  reason,  or  even  a  principal  reason,  for  joining  in 
any  one  of  the  contests  in  which  England  has  taken  part 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  war  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  was  begun  because  the  horrors  of  the  Jacobin  Pan¬ 
demonium  in  Paris  had  filled  the  immense  majority  of  the 
British  people  with  pity,  rage,  and  disgust ;  and  evei’ybody 
knows  that  Mr.  Pitt,  forced  into  war  against  his  inclination, 
was  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  taugible  advantage  for  which  he 
could  persuade  himself  he  was  contending.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  serious  danger  to  be  averted  when  we  entered  on  the 
Crimean  war ;  but  nobody  who  can  recal  the  events  which 
preceded  it  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  solely  brought  on 


by  the  attempted  spoliation  of  Turkey.  That  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  war  possible  was  the  long-standing  dislike  of 
Russia  and  the  Czar  which  had  been  industriously  sown 
among  the  English  public ;  and  few  persons  more  distinctly 
contributed  to  the  result  than  Mr.  Cobden,  when  he  under¬ 
took  the  bear-leading  of  M.  Kossuth  about  the  country. 
Conversely,  when  we  declined  to  join  in  the  late  Italian 
contest,  it  was  most  assuredly  not  because  our  interests  coun¬ 
selled  neutrality.  Whatever  our  own  statesmen  may  say 
and  Mrs.  Browning  shriek,  it  was  because  our  sentiments 
were  divided.  We  disliked  the  Austrian  Government,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  tyrannical  and  illiberal ;  but  the  French 
Government  was  equally  tyrannical  and  illiberal,  and, 
beyond  that,  it  was  dangerous  to  England.  Besides 
disliking  France  we  also  distrusted  her,  and  the  conviction 
that  she  was  really  aiming  at  her  own  aggrandizement  com¬ 
pensated  the  weight  which  was  thrown  into  the  scale  by  our 
sympathy  for  Italian  freedom.  Few  things,  then,  are  more 
certain  than  that  England  never  goes  to  war  except  from  sen¬ 
timent  ;  but  then  she  invariably  asserts  that  she  goes  to  war 
exclusively  for  her  interests.  France  reverses  this  process. 
She  goes  to  war  for  her  interests,  but  takes  care  to  call  her 
interests  an  “  idea.”  The  indulgence  by  the  First  Napoleon 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  ambition  which  ever  prompted 
man  is  always  spoken  of  by  Frenchmen  as  if  it  had  been  in¬ 
tended  to  confer  some  ineffable  and  mysterious  blessing  on 
the  rebellious  and  ungrateful  nations.  The  Second  Na¬ 
poleon  marched  into  Italy  for  an  idea,  and  proceeded  to 
appropriate  Savoy  and  Nice ;  yet  still  his  panegyrists  boast 
of  the  idea  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself.  The  truth  is, 
that  both  countries  have  their  characteristic  affectation. 
France  is  always  affecting  higher,  and  England  lower  mo¬ 
tives  than  they  are  really  actuated  by.  The  pretences  of 
France  are  not  honourable,  but  those  of  England  are  simply 
stupid. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  affectation  of  the  same  sort 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  other  extravagances  of  lan¬ 
guage  by  which  we  have  compromised  our  European  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  old  story  of  the 
miserable  folly  exhibited  by  the  English  press  in  its  criticisms 
of  the  Crimean  war,  though  it  is  desirable  to  warn  our 
countrymen  against  supposing  that  its  effects  are  exhausted. 
The  military  weakness  of  England,  and  the  chances  of 
success  which  it  furnishes  to  an  assailant,  are  the  common 
topics  of  conversation  in  every  French  cottage  ;  and  when 
one  reflects  what  results  followed  from  the  constant  sim¬ 
mering  of  Bonapartism  in  the  minds  of  the  French  peasantry, 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  tliat  the  same  class  is  now  pos¬ 
sessed  both  with  hatred  of  England  and  with  impressions  of 
her  feebleness.  As  to  the  idea  of  ourselves  which  we  have 
succeeded  in  giving  to  other  nations  besides  the  French, 
more  need  not  be  said  than  that  the  Spanish  press  has  calmly 
attributed  our  remonstrances  against  the  war  with  Morocco  to 
our  jealousy  of  the  spectacle  of  efficiency  presented  by  the 
Spanish  army,  and  to  bitter  recollections  of  our  own  wretched 
exhibition  in  the  Crimea.  At  present,  however,  it  is  rather 
our  object  to  contrast  the  spirit  in  which  all  our  lamentable 
self-depreciation  originated  with  the  tone  of  feeling  which 
prevails  in  France.  The  other  day,  the  French  portion  of 
the  Chinese  expedition  miscarried  altogether.  Its  com¬ 
missariat  got  completely  out  of  gear,  its  vessels  were 
in  utter  confusion — it  hung  like  a  useless  clog  on  the 
British  contingent.  Yet  not  one  word  of  all  this  has  been 
breathed  in  France,  except  once  only  when  a  gentle  hint 
from  the  Times  on  the  true  state  of  the  case  produced  a 
furiously-worded  but  entirely  unsupported  denial  from  the 
organs  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  fact  is,  that  even 
when  France  had  a  Constitutional  Government,  the 
French  and  the  English  had  wholly  distinct  theories  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  proved  or  suspected  inefficiency  in 
any  part  of  the  military  or  naval  services.  The  French  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  conceal  it,  the  English  to  proclaim  it.  The 
Englishman  undoubtedly  wishes  to  amend  the  defect  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  discovered  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  consciousness 
of  a  rational  motive  which  is  his  excuse  to  himself  for  the 
monstrous  exaggerations  in  language  of  which  he  is  wilfully 
guilty.  Similarly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every 
Frenchman  who  goes  into  a  passion  at  the  faintest  slur  on  the 
French  army  or  navy  is  really  convinced  that  there  is  per¬ 
fection  in  every  corner  of  it.  If  he  can  once  be  persuaded 
that  no  foreign  nation  will  hear  his  confession,  he  may  per 
haps  be  brought  to  allow  that  the  only  reliable  troops  in  the 
French  army  are  the  African  regiments  and  the  Guard  ; 
I  that  the  soldiers  of  the  line  are  only  fit  to  stand  behind 
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better  men  ;  that  the  jobbing  at  the  Ministry  of  War  is 
scandalous  ;  that  the  Emperor’s  experiments  in  artillery  are 
expensive  failures  ;  that  the  Bretagne  will  hardly  swim  ;  and 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  Glaire  is  assumed  and  not  proved. 
Here  again,  then,  the  Frenchman  consciously  makespretensions 
to  something  more  than  the  truth,  while  the  Englishman  de¬ 
liberately  refuses  to  admit  more  than  a  fraction  of  it.  Which 
of  them  is  right?  Both  are  wilfully  dishonest,  but  they  are 
dishonest  in  different  ways.  It  may  be  said  that  the  English 
practice  tends  to  make  the  country  strong,  but  to  diminish 
the  impression  of  strength ;  while  the  French  habit  diffuses 
the  impression  of  power,  but  is  apt  to  prevent  dangerous 
weaknesses  from  being  found  out  till  too  late.  On  such  a 
balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  many  of  our  country¬ 
men  will  at  once  decide  that  the  way  of  the  English  people 
is  the  better  of  the  two;  but  let  it  not  be  too  hastily  assumed 
that  they  are  right.  If  men  were  constantly  fighting,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  be  strong  in  fact,  at  all  hazards;  but, 
as  war  is  not  a  chronic,  but  an  occasional  and  preventible 
evil,  the  impression  of  strength  which  discourages  attack 
may  be  more  valuable  than  the  reality  of  power  when  it  is 
coupled  with  a  reputation  for  feebleness  which  invites  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  evil  of  our  present  discredit  abroad  is  not  so  much 
the  mortification  it  occasions  as  the  danger  it  involves  that 
we  shall  some  day  have  to  fight  in  order  to  show  that  our 
powers  are  on  a  level  with  our  diplomatic  pretensions. 


THE  POPE’S  TEMPORALITIES. 

THE  imminent  danger  which  threatens  the  Pope’s  tem¬ 
poralities  naturally  calls  forth  the  consolatory  sug¬ 
gestions  of  advisers  whom  he  would  scarcely  recognise  as 
friends.  Protestant  laymen  are  incessantly  reminding  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  that,  according  to  his 
own  theory,  the  tenure  of  his  spiritual  office  must  be  wholly 
independent  of  revenue  or  of  dominion.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  Pontifical  Circulars  and  Allocutions  express  a  con¬ 
fident  reliance  on  the  metaphorical  stability  of  St.  Peter’s 
Chair,  notwithstanding  the  commotions  which  may  seem  to 
upset  it.  Alarm  for  the  safety  of  an  imperishable  edifice 
may  not  be  altogether  logical,  but  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  deduce 
practical  consequences  from  conventional  figures  of  speech. 
If  the  Pope  loses  his  temporal  sovereignty,  his  relation  to  his 
spiritual  subjects  will  be  materially  changed  ;  and  though  it  is 
possible  that  their  devotion  may  in  some  cases  be  quickened 
by  the  misfortunes  of  their  chief,  the  advantages  which  the 
Holy  See  has  derived  from  the  possession  of  its  patrimony 
are  more  tangible  than  the  contingent  blessings  which  may 
accompany  adversity  or  martyrdom.  The  experience  of 
many  centuries  has  shown  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman 
States  can  command  ecclesiastical  obedience  from  a  large 
portion  of  Christendom.  The  assumption  that  his  su¬ 
premacy  will  be  equally  effective  when  he  is  reduced  to 
a  private  station  is  either  a  conjectural  paradox  or  a 
prudent  boast.  In  ceasing  to  be  a  Prince,  the  Pope 
must  necessarily  become  a  subject,  and  consequently  he  must 
participate  in  the  isolation  of  the  State  to  which  he  will  be¬ 
long.  The  Roman  Court  has  generally,  in  fact,  been  a  political 
instrument  of  one  of  the  great  Catholic  Powers,  but  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  practical  subserviency  and 
ostensible  allegiance.  Austria  and  France  will  grudge  each 
other  the  possession  of  a  supreme  oracle,  and  Spain  and 
Italy  may  soon  be  in  a  position  to  claim  a  share  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Latin  Church.  Long  before  the  Reformation, 
the  traditional  hostility  of  England  to  Papal  authority  was 
founded  on  national  dislike  to  the  interference  of  aliens.  In 
modern  times,  Catholic  populations  seem  almost  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Pope  is  a  foreigner  except  in  Italy  itself. 
The  local  priesthood  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  learned  to 
support  the  external  dominion  which  countenances  its  own 
claims  to  partial  exemption  from  secular  control.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  zealous  supporters  of  the 
Holy  See  understand  the  interests  which  they  make  it  their 
business  to  advocate.  If  the  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  spread  of  civilization  and 
to  the  rights  of  the  Italian  people,  the  Pope  and  his  agents 
are  justified  in  invoking  fire  and  sword  against  the  sacri¬ 
legious  Piedmontese  and  the  irreverent  Liberator  of  Southern 
Italy.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  friends  of  liberty  and  justice 
to  profess  a  special  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  prerogatives 
which  may  incidentally  be  compromised  by  the  success  of 
their  policy. 

If  Rome  is  lost,  the  Pope  will  be  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  a  pretender,  while  he  will  be  hampered  by  the 


restraints  of  a  subject.  In  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate,  the 
Holy  See  will  assuredly  not  abandon  its  ancient  traditions  of 
pi’otest  and  reservation.  The  claim  of  sovereignty  will  be 
kept  alive  in  spite  of  treaties  and  of  facts,  while  the  contrast 
between  reality  and  ecclesiastical  fiction  will  become  every 
day  more  glaring.  When  the  exiled  Royalties  of  Europe  are 
headed  by  a  landless  wearer  of  the  Triple  Crown,  popular 
belief,  if  not  deliberate  conviction,  will  be  rudely  shaken. 
With  characteristic  confusion  of  thought  and  language,  Pius 
IX.  has  repeatedly  announced  his  willingness  to  take  refuge 
among  the  shades  of  apocryphal  mai’tyrs  in  the  catacombs 
of  Rome.  A  comfoi’table  apartment  in  a  foreign  hotel, 
which  is  the  true  alternative  of  his  residence  at  the  Vatican, 
will  be  far  less  dignified  and  impressive.  The  elasticity  of 
the  Roman  Church  has  often  been  celebrated  by  friends  and 
enemies,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  an  institution  which  has 
survived  so  many  revolutions  must  have  displayed  conside¬ 
rable  power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  ;  but  the  change 
which  seems  impending  is  far  more  serious  than  the  captivity 
of  Boniface  or  of  Clement,  nor  is  there  any  longer  an 
Avignon  to  supply  the  loss  of  Rome. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  machinery  and 
appendages  of  the  Roman  Court  are  essential  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Church.  With  the  temporal  deposition 
of  the  Pope  the  Cardinals  will  shrink  into  titular  digni¬ 
taries,  and  the  Monsignors  will  be  left  without  maintenance 
and  without  assignable  functions.  The  high  rank  which  is 
allowed  in  all  Catholic  countries  to  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  is  justified  by  the  theoretical  participation  of 
every  Cardinal  in  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
States.  The  nominal  priests  of  the  parishes  in  the  city  of 
Rome  will  have  as  little  title  as  the  Cardinal  deacons  to  any 
pi'e-eminence  over  the  ordinary  prelates  of  the  Church.  The 
Pope  may  retain  the  power  of  conferring  the  title  of  Emi¬ 
nence  on  those  whom  he  may  favour,  but  the  dignity  which 
almost  raised  its  incumbent  above  the  rank  of  a  subject  will 
become  unavoidably  obsolete. 

The  obligation  of  bishops  to  pay  a  periodical  visit  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Apostles  has  largely  tended  to  preserve  the 
cosmopolitan  and  denationalizing  character  of  the  Church. 
Two  or  three  times  in  his  life  a  Belgian  or  Irish  bishop  has 
found  himself  in  the  position  of  a  courtier  and  a  subject  at  a 
distance  from  the  authority  of  his  own  indigenous  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  standing  conspiracy  of  the  priesthood  against 
the  laity  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  consciousness  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  allegiance,  and  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  ceremonies 
exercised  a  singular  influence  over  provincial  imaginations. 
In  exile  and  retirement  the  Pope  may  be  equally  entitled  to 
the  veneration  of  his  prelates,  but  he  cannot  take  St.  Peter’s 
or  St.  John  Lateran  to  the  Escurial  or  to  Munich.  All 
things  which  co-exist  in  close  mutual  relation  are  in  some 
degree  connected  as  cause  and  effect.  The  temporal  and 
spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  have  been  so  long  united 
that  it  is  impossible  to  abstract  the  indefeasible  supremacy 
of  St.  Peter  from  the  external  conveniences  furnished  by 
his  patrimony. 

Of  all  Catholic  nations,  the  Italians  entertain  the  smallest 
respect  for  the  Pope.  Por  many  years  the  government  of 
the  Holy  See  has  been  the  worst  in  the  Peninsula  and  in 
Europe ;  and  except  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  has  long  conspired  with 
foreign  oppressors  against  his  own  countrymen  and  subjects. 
If  the  temporal  sovereignty  is  maintained  by  French  or 
Austrian  arms,  the  subjects  of  the  free  Italian  Kingdom 
will  inevitably  take  refuge  from  an  insufferable  usurpation 
in  a  religious  schism.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  modern 
Reformation  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  ;  but  an  excommunicated  King  and  people  neces¬ 
sarily  require  some  form  of  spiritual  independence.  It  is 
for  the  Holy  See  to  consider  the  effect  on  European  opinion 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  general  repudiation  of 
Papal  authority  on  its  own  soil.  Orthodox  pilgrimages  to  a 
sacred  soil  inhabited  by  heretics  would  suggest  many  dan¬ 
gerous  considerations. 

The  best  chance  for  the  preservation  of  the  Papacy  must 
be  found  in  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  next  Pontiff 
who  may  be  elected.  Pius  IX.  seems  to  be  incapable  of 
dignity  under  misfortune,  and  he  is  too  fanatical  to  make 
timely  concessions.  His  successor  may  perhaps  have  the 
opportunity  of  retaining  his  residence  and  his  titular  rank 
on  condition  of  becoming  in  practice  the  first  subject  of  the 
national  Monarchy.  The  fall  from  temporal  power  would 
be  most  effectually  broken  by  a  peaceable  process  of  media- 
tization.  The  Cardinals,  the  Easter  ceremonies,  and  the 
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other  accessories  of  the  supreme  Pontificate  would  still  appear 
unchanged  to  pious  visitors  from  a  distauce.  There  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  abundant  opportunity  for  faction  and  in¬ 
trigue  ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  Italian  Government  would 
benefit  by  an  arrangement  in  which  it  might,  for  various 
reasons,  be  willing  to  acquiesce.  It  is  on  selfish  and  cor¬ 
porate  grounds  that  the  directors  of  Papal  policy  ought  to 
effect,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  only  compromise  which  still 
seems  to  be  practicable. 


HUNGARY. 

IT  had  been  hoped  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would 
announce  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  future  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  Hungary  and  the  other  provinces  before  his 
departure  for  Warsaw,  but  it  now  appears  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  this  expectation  will  be  realized.  The 
state  of  things  throughout  the  Empire  is,  however,  so  cri¬ 
tical  that  much  further  delay  would  be  dangerous,  and  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  Emperor  would  desire  to 
escape  the  imputation  of  having  arranged  a  scheme  of  internal 
policy  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Russia.  In  any 
case,  the  world  must  shortly  learn  what  is  the  final  com¬ 
promise  between  revolution  and  centralization  on  which 
Francis  Joseph  is  willing  to  stake  his  last  chance  of  keeping 
his  dissolving  kingdom  from  utter  dissolution.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  this  programme  of  future 
government  will  be  couched  in  the  language  not  only  of  a 
sovereign,  but  of  an  Austrian  sovereign,  it  will  doubtless 
contain  many  phrases  of  a  very  ambiguous  kind,  and  many 
pi'omises  that  will  admit  of  very  various  modes  of  fulfilment. 
A  Reform  manifesto  is  looked  on  in  Austria  very  much  like 
one  of  the  pieces  of  paper-money  which  are  the  torment  of 
travellers  and  the  burden  of  citizens  in  that  distracted 
country.  In  itself,  a  florin-note  has  no  intrinsic  value, 
but  circumstances  may  invest  it  with  any  value  from  a 
florin  to  a  kreutzer.  Long  experience  of  the  ruling  family 
has  inspired  a  general  belief  that  it  would  be  very  unsafe 
to  take  an  Imperial  proclamation  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  at  par.  It  is  only  by  looking  at  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  issued,  by  reading  the  slight  signs 
of  the  times,  and  by  examining  the  actual  state  of  the 
countries  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  that  we  can 
judge  what  it  is  worth,  and  what  it  is  meant  to  be  worth. 
Of  all  those  countries,  Hungary  is  incomparably  the  most 
important.  If  Hungary  is  coutent,  Austria  is  saved  ;  and 
the  disaffection  of  the  other  provinces  is  only  worth  taking 
into  account  because  its  existence  prevents  Austria  from 
coercing  Hungary.  That  Hungary  will  accept  nothing  but 
a  restoration  in  some  shape  of  its  historical  existence,  and 
that  the  Government  will  use  every  effort  to  make  that  resto¬ 
ration  compatible  with  the  subordination  of  Hungary  to 
Imperial  interests,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is,  we  believe,  beyond 
the  power  of  any  man  alive  to  predict  whether  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  historical  constitution  of  Hungary  can  be  carried 
out  at  the  present  crisis  of  political  alienation  between  the 
Emperor  and  his  Hungarian  subjects.  Still  we  have 
trustworthy  data  for  the  formation  of  an  opinion  on  two 
points  which  have  a  great  bearing  on  the  value  and  meaning 
of  the  coming  manifesto.  Hungary  is  a  remote  and  an 
obscure  country ;  but  enough  is  known  about  it  to  enable 
us  to  guess  what  the  Emperor  must  promise  with  a  real 
intention  of  fulfilling  it,  and,  secondly,  what  he  hopes  will 
be  the  immediate  fruit  of  reconciling  Hungary  to  his  rule. 

All  travellers  who  have  recently  visited  Hungary  con¬ 
cur  in  expressing  the  liveliest  astonishment  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  freedom  with  which  politics  are  talked  in  the  most 
public  places,  at  the  calm  announcements  of  treason  that 
are  heard  in  every  railway  carriage  and  on  the  deck  of 
every  steamer  that  runs  on  the  Danube.  Accustomed  to 
think  of  the  Austrian  police  as  equally  ubiquitous  and  severe, 
and  fresh,  perhaps,  from  the  recollection  of  the  icy  silence 
which  hushes  every  utterance  of  political  criticism  in  Ve- 
netia,  the  traveller  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  is  in  the 
Austrian  dominions  when  he  hears  denunciations  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  Government,  and  everything  German,  not  whis¬ 
pered,  but  spoken  as  loudly  and  freely  as  the  opinions  of  the 
most  Radical  speaker  in  the  most  Radical  debating  club  in 
London.  Any  expression  of  wonder  is  met  with  the  reply 
that  even  the  Emperor  can  scarcely  send  all  the  Hungarian 
nation  to  prison  at  the  same  time,  and  all  the  Hungarian 
nation  thinks  and  speaks  in  the  same  way.  It  is  the 
unanimity  of  the  Hungarians  that  has  beaten  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Hungarians  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  cause 


of  their  success.  Austria  is  almost  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  has  the  art  of  setting  whole  nations 
against  her.  Even  the  classes  whom  she  specially  favours 
desert  her  in  the  hour  of  need.  She  has  always  be¬ 
friended  the  Romish  clergy,  and  has  always,  except 
when  very  hard  up  for  money,  tried  to  befriend  the 
peasantry.  In  Hungary  she  has  long  offered  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  the  delight,  which  few  ecclesiastics  can  withstand, 
of  bullying  with  impunity  their  heterodox  neighbours.  Her 
reward  has  been  that  a  grand  dinner  has  just  been  given 
at  Pcsth  at  which  a  common  political  hatred  united 
even  religious  dissentients  in  the  bonds  of  love,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  drank  cordially  and  copiously  to  each 
other’s  health.  The  Government  has  taken  great  pains 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  peasant,  so  far  as  it  could  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  nobles,  and  without  loosening  the  grasp  of  its  own  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  result  is,  that  the  peasants  of  Hungary  are  said 
to  be  as  eager  for  a  revolution  as  were  the  Lombard  pea¬ 
sants,  whose  exceptionally  favourable  treatment  was  a 
standing  boast  of  the  friends  of  Austria  before  the  late  war. 
It  is  therefore  to  a  united  nation,  and  to  one  perfectly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  advantage  which  it  derives  from  its  union,  that 
the  Emperor  will  offer  his  terms  of  compromise.  They 
must  be  large,  and,  what  is  much  more  important,  it  must 
be  intended  to  abide  by  them.  The  history  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  predecessors  would  not  enable  us  to  pronounce  that 
the  handsomest  offers  proposed  to  the  Hungarians  were  not 
a  pure  sham.  But  a  political  union  that  induces  the  lions 
and  lambs  of  rival  religious  bodies  to  lie  down  together,  and 
makes  the  peasant  shake  hands  with  the  noble,  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  that  the  Emperor’s  offer  should  be  either  paltry  or 
intentionally  delusive. 

That  it  is  not  meant  to  be  either  is  shown  also  by  many 
minor  signs.  As  the  Vienna  telegrams  of  successive  days 
generally  contradict  each  other  flatly,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
wait  for  confirmation  of  the  resignation  of  Counts  Nadasdy 
and  Thun  ;  but  the  mere  report  that  the  leaders  of  the 
reactionary  party  in  the  Cabinet  have  resigned  shows  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  is  true  that,  as  if  to  insult 
and  annoy  the  Hungarians  to  the  last,  batches  of  prisoners 
are  despatched  daily  to  the  dungeons  of  Josephstadt.  But 
if  the  Austrian  Government  were  not  so  incredibly  stupid 
in  little  things  as  to  baffle  calculation,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  these  wholesale  seizures  were  only  intended 
to  give  greater  interest  and  prestige  to  the  political  amnesty 
which  ought  to  accompany,  and  must  follow,  the  restoration  of 
Hungarian  freedom.  Butthereis  another  much  stronger  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Emperor  will  really  try  to  conciliate 
Hungary.  He  has  very  fair  ground  for  expecting  that  he  will 
be  able  to  profit  by  the  union  of  Hungarian  parties  in  a  way, 
of  all  others,  the  most  agreeable  to  him.  The  Hungarians  are 
unanimous  and  open  in  talking  treason  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  quite  as  open,  and  nearly  as  unanimous, 
in  declaring  their  readiness  to  fight  against  Italy.  They 
burn  to  avenge  their  military  disasters,  and  they  seem  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  conviction,  which  pervades  all  Germany 
also,  that  the  Venetian  territory  was  intended  by  Providence 
to  furnish  a  convenient  stronghold  for  a  Transalpine  Power. 
The  Emperor  may  hope,  if  he  can  but  reconcile  Hungary,  to 
lead  its  eager  and  united  forces  against  the  hated  Pied¬ 
montese.  The  Conference  of  Warsaw  will  probably  supply  him 
with  a  guarantee  against  the  interference  of  France ;  and 
with  a  trained  army,  the  Quadrilateral,  and  Hungary  to  back 
him,  he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  can  make  short  work  of 
the  upstart  Kingdom  of  Italy.  A  successful  war  would  not 
only  restore  his  prestige,  but  it  would  place  him  in  a  new 
relation  to  Hungary.  He  would  then  be  a  Sovereign  for 
whom  the  Hungarians  would  have  fought  voluntarily  and 
triumphantly  ;  and  this  would  do  much  to  efface  the  past 
and  smooth  the  future.  All  this  may  be  very  improbable, 
but  Austria  is  notorious  for  getting  through  her  scrapes  ; 
and  there  is  a  side  of  Hungarian  feeling  which  suggests  how 
it  is  just  barely  possible  that  she  may  even  now  get 
through  the  most  serious  scrape  in  which  she  has  ever  found 
herself. 


THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CHINA. 

aAIIE  latest  letter  from  the  Chinese  Correspondent  of  the 
_  Times  ends,  precisely  like  a  feuilleton  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  just  before  the  point  of  thrilling  interest  is  reached. 
We  are  skilfully  conducted  to  the  very  eve  of  a  combined 
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attack  on  the  Tartar  camp,  when  the  mail  goes  out,  and  la 
mile  au  prochain  numero  is  written  in  the  corner.  Indeed, 
|  the  introductory  chapter  which  lias  already  reached  us  is  in 
other  respects  strikingly  like  the  composition  of  an  adroit 
Parisian  scribe.  Two  lines  in  an  ancient  chronicle  furnish 

I  Dumas  with  material  for  a  volume  and  a  half;  and  all 
that  the  Correspondent  tells  us  would  have  been  summed 
up  by  the  old-fashioned  despatch-writer  in  a  single  para¬ 
graph.  “  The  troops  landed  without  molestation  on  a  muddy 
“  shore,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Pehtang,  and  were 
“  preparing  for  a  general  attack  as  soon  as  the  artillery  and 
“  cavalry  shall  be  disembarked.”  The  modern  chronicler 
expands  this  simple  story  into  live  columns  and  a  half,  which 
begin  with  an  allusion  to  Mariana  in  the  bloated  Grange, 
j  and  embody,  among  other  things,  a  description  of  a  Chinese 
pawnbroker’s  shop  and  a  dirge  over  a  Chinese  family  who 
I  poisoned  themselves  rather  than  put  up  with  a  fourth  visit 
j  in  one  day  from  our  gallant  Allies.  The  feat  is  really  won¬ 
derful,  and  the  performance  has  no  defect  except  the  one 
which  is  common  to  all  descriptive  efforts  in  the  modern 
style.  The  only  persons  who  are  without  a  vivid  conception 
of  the  landing  in  Northern  China  are  probably  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  expedition.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  account  is  not  rigorously  correct,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  people  engaged  in  an  important  undertaking  are  always 
the  last  to  pay  attention  to  the  minute  incidents  and  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  scene.  It  is  possible  to  supply  the  matter  for 
five  columns  of  word-painting  without  being  the  least  aware 
of  what  you  are  doing,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  talk  prose 
without  knowing  it. 

No  reader  of  the  Chinese  correspondence  will  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  doubt  that  the  next  mail  will  bring  us  word  that  the 
Tartar  camp  has  been  stormed,  and  perhaps  that  the  Takoo 
forts  have  been  taken.  A  couple  of  strong  contingents  from 
the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  West  will  surely  not 
be  foiled  a  second  time.  Yet  we  were  hardly  less  confident 
on  the  last  occasion,  and  we  were  beaten.  There  is  assu¬ 
redly  something  mysterious  in  the  energetic  resistance  which 
is  offered  to  the  European  forces  at  this  particular  point. 
Nobody  concerned  in  the  expedition  seems  to  have  doubted 
that  the  Tartars  would  fight,  and  fight  well.  The  two 
Generals  were  evidently  unwilling  to  risk  anything,  for  they 
declined  to  convert  a  reconnoissance  into  a  true  attack,  even 
with  a  seeming  prospect  of  success,  and  they  have  postponed 
their  supreme  effort  till  it  can  be  made  with  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  modern  war.  Nothing,  too,  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  Tartars  appears  to  have  indicated  either  the  pusilla- 
:  nimity  or  the  stupidity  so  often  betrayed  by  Chinese  troops. 
Their  fire  was  far  from  contemptible,  and  their  manoeuvring 
respectable,  and  their  cavalry  seems  to  have  readily  adven¬ 
tured  itself  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Anglo-French 
outposts.  The  curious  aspect  of  this  display  of  spirit  arises 
from  its  contrast  with  the  character  of  the  resistance  made  by 
Chinese  armies  to  the  Tae-piug  rebels.  To  judge  from  the 
,  accounts  which  have  come  to  hand  of  combats  between  the 
Imperialists  and  the  revolters,  one-tenth  part  of  the  vigour 
manifested  by  the  Tartars  of  Takoo  would  have  scattered 
the  most  powerful  army  of  Tae-pings  like  a  herd  of  sheep  ; 
and  yet,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Chinese  intelligence, 
the  insurrection  is  perpetually  creeping  onwards  and  onwards 
up  the  east  coast  of  the  Empire.  Is  it  possible  that,  in 
•  directing  their  attack  against  the  approaches  to  Pekin,  the 
French  and  English  Governments,  with  a  bare  half-conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  they  are  doing,  are  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
very  vitals  of  the  Chinese  dominion  ]  Is  it  to  be  inferred 
that  the  resistance  of  the  Emperor  at  this  point  is  the  last 
effort  of  desperation  when  all  is  at  stake,  and  that  the  very 
flower  of  the  Chinese  soldiery  is  employed  to  prevent  the 
fatal  capture  of  the  capital]  We  are  left  in  one  of  those 
dilemmas  into  which  the  observer  of  this  strange  people  is 
so  often  entrapped.  Are  we  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the 
haughty  contempt  of  the  barbarians  which  breathes  through 
every  official  paper  which  has  fallen  into  English  hands,  the 
Chinese  Government  is  nevertheless  alive  to  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  nations  whom  it  has  defied  ]  But  then,  if 
this  be  so,  why  was  the  war  provoked  by  fraudulently  re¬ 
calling  concessions  which  some,  at  least,  of  the  Chinese  func¬ 
tionaries  had  not  considered  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
and  safety  of  the  Empire  ] 

But  little  sensibility  is  required  to  make  the  spectator  of 
these  events  uncomfortable  as  to  the  task  we  have  taken  in 
hand.  Granting  that  there  is  moral  justification  for  the 
enterprise,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  may  have  con¬ 
sequences  far  beyond  our  expectation,  and  far  beyond  any¬ 


thing  which  the  Chinese  Government,  with  all  its  perfidy 
and  pi  ide,  has  even  distantly  deserved.  The  Chinese  style 
us  barbarians,  and  there  is  one  set  of  so-called  barbarians  to 
whom  we  bear  a  real  resemblance — the  Germanic  conquerors 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  With  as  little  knowledge  of  what 
we  are  doing  as  any  Lombardian  or  Goihic  chieftain,  we 
arc  hastening  the  dissolution  of  a  great  civil  polity  which 
deals  out  law  and  secures  material  order  among  many 
millions  of  cultivated  human  beings.  Who  can  say  how 
much  human  happiness  we  are  compromising  by  exacting 
the  most  righteous  of  retributions  from  the  Sovereign  who, 
according  to  the  Western  law  of  nations,  is  responsible  for 
the  outrage  on  the  Arrow  ?  On  the  supposition  that  we 
subject  the  Emperor  at  Pekin  to  some  profound  humilia¬ 
tion,  how  will  his  disgrace  affect  the  dwellers  along  the 
Great  Wall,  or  the  inhabitants  of  those  zones  of  China 
which  lie  farthest  away  from  the  sea  ]  The  south-west 
provinces  of  the  Empire  abut  on  provinces  of  our  own. 
There  is  a  watershed  from  which  the  streams  flow  one 
way  into  China  and  the  other  way  into  British  India.  Who 
can  say  what  we  should  learn  if  we  could  make  acquaintance 
with  our  unknown  and  unconscious  neighbours,  and  hear 
from  them  what  would  be  the  result  if  their  monarch  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  his  capital  by  a  handful  of  strangers]  The  fact  is, 
the  incapacity  of  the  mind  to  grapple  with  great  extents  of 
space,  which  is  at  least  as  flagrant  as  its  inability  to  deal 
with  lengthened  periods  of  time,  is  strikingly  exemplified  by 
the  feebleness  of  the  impression  which  the  immense  size  of 
China  makes  upon  the  popular  imagination.  It  is  incre¬ 
dible  from  how  small  a  stock  of  real  knowledge  our 
views  of  China  are  generalized.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
true  basis  of  the  sweeping  conclusions  which  are  daily  pro¬ 
pounded  concerning  the  Tae-Pings]  We  are  far  from 
denying  the  importance  of  the  Tae-Ping  insurrection  —  denial 
on  such  a  subject  may  be  as  premature  as  affirmation  ;  but 
the  writers  who  speak  with  confidence  of  the  approaching 
dethronement  of  the  reigning  dynasty  by  the  Tae-Pings  might 
surely  have  observed  that  the  positive  evidence  confines  the 
rebel  occupation  to  a  single  strip  of  those  immense  dominions, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  jot  of  proof  that  four-fifths  of  the 
Chinese  territory  have  even  been  sensible  of  the  disturbance. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  plausible  theory  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  movement  arises  less  from  its  extent  than  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  direction  of  its  advance  has  been 
steadily  from  its  birthplace  towards  the  capital.  But, 
even  if  the  victory  of  the  Tae-Pings  be  the  result  to 
which  the  dislocation  of  China  is  tending,  who  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  rejoice  that  British  arms  may  have  contributed  to 
it]  The  spurious  Christianity  of  these  insurgents  fur¬ 
nishes  the  strongest  of  reasons  for  deprecating  their  suc¬ 
cess.  The  world  has  seen  plenty  of  instances  in  which  a 
corrupt  version  of  the  Christian  creed  has  been  adopted  by 
a  conquering  and  ambitious  people,  and  in  all  cases  the 
effect  has  been  to  render  its  victory  bloodier,  its  oppression 
heavier,  and  its  vengeance  more  pitiless  and  more  cruel.  The 
victor  who  would  only  have  been  a  tyrant  has  ofteu  been 
converted  into  a  monster  by  the  desire  to  proselytize  as  well 
as  subdue.  It  is  no  credit  to  the  present  rulers  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  that  their  system  of  government  is  atheistical; 
but  the  experience  of  all  history  has  established,  that  it  is  a 
thousand  times  better  to  be  governed  by  au  atheist  than  by 
the  zealot  of  a  false  faith. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  POLICY  IN  ITALY. 

THE  anarchy  which  seems  to  prevail  at  Naples  is  scarcely 
to  be  regretted  if  it  presents  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Italy 
and  to  Europe  as  the  visible 'restorer  of  order.  In  a  few 
days  it  may  be  hoped  that  Naples  and  Sicily  will  form  a  part 
of  that  Italian  Kingdom  which  is  destined,  after  instructive 
delays  and  useful  struggles,  to  be  completed  by  the  addition  of 
Venice  and  of  Rome.  The  English  nation,  for  once  unani¬ 
mous  in  policy  and  in  feeling,  has  contemplated  the  progress 
of  the  movement  with  untiring  sympathy,  and  the  present 
Government  has,  on  the  whole,  faithfully  obeyed  an  impulse 
which  it  would  probably  never  have  originated.  To  French 
understandings,  disinterested  enthusiasm  is  doubly  unintel¬ 
ligible  when  it  coincides  with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and 
moderation.  Ingenious  journalists  and  pamphleteers  only 
lestitate  between  the  certainty  that  English  policy  is  selfishly 
fraudulent  and  the  desire  to  prove  that  it  is  nevertheless  mis¬ 
taken.  According  to  the  latest  theory  on  the  subject,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  have  already  discovered  that 
in  raising  up  a  fifth  Great  Power  in  Europe  they  have  given 
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France  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  conse<  nently 
been  resolved  to  discourage  the  further  progress  of  Italian 
unity,  except  on  the  condition  that  some  maritime  position, 
if  not  Sicily  itself,  shall  be  surrendered  as  a  compensation 
to  England.  French  patriotism,  on  the  other  hand,  antici¬ 
pates  the  aid  of  50,000  Italian  sailors  in  future  wars  with 
England,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  boundaries  proves  that  Genoa  and  Sar¬ 
dinia  ought  to  be  ceded  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  read¬ 
justing  the  balance  of  power. 

The  reasons  which  are  given  for  the  specific  appropriations 
recommended  to  France  are  in  the  highest  degree  cha- 
racteristic.  Sardinia,  it  is  said,  will,  in  connexion  with 
Corsica,  complete  the  highway  from  Toulon  to  Algiers  ;  and 
half  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  since  the  annexation  of  Nice,  already 
belongs  to  the  Power  which  may  therefore  claim  the  rest. 
In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  possession  of 
the  Northern  slopes  of  the  Alps  gives  a  title  to  both  sides 
of  the  ridge ;  and  if  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  had  been 
reached,  it  would  have  followed  that  the  opposite  shore  natu¬ 
rally  appertained  to  the  same  owner.  The  shameless  seizure 
of  Nice  involves  a  menace  to  Genoa;  but  the  natural  boun¬ 
dary  of  a  kingdom  with  twenty-two  millions  of  inhabitants 
ceases,  as  Count  Cavour  opportunely  suggests,  to  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  elastic.  The  French  demand  for  territorial  aggression 
is  further  supported  by  the  argument  that  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  the  new  Monarchy  against  England. 
“  It  is  only  with  the  knee  on  the  throat  of  Italy”  that  the 
fidelity  of  Victor  Emmanuel  can  be  ensured;  and  Genoa, 
as  a  French  possession,  would  cement  that  league  of  Latin 
Europe  which  is  supposed  to  regard  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
as  its  head.  Austria  might  have  something  to  tell  of 
the  feelings  of  attachment  which  Italians  entertain  towards 
the  foreign  occupiers  of  a  portion  of  their  soil.  If  Eng- 
-  lishmen  wished  for  an  assured  auxiliary  against  France, 
they  could  scarcely  object  to  a  spoliation  which  Italy 
would  never  forget  or  pardon  ;  but  insular  simplicity 
has  not  yet  learned  to  regard  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  Europe  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  facilities  which 
they  may  afford  for  future  war  and  plunder.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  which  projected  the  annexation  of  Sicily  would  be 
driven  from  office  as  ignominiously  as  if  it  had  contem¬ 
plated  the  cession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  it  is  only  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  whether  the  folly  or  the  meanness  of  such 
a  proposal  would  be  more  conspicuous.  The  English  strong¬ 
holds  in  the  Mediterranean  are  already  too  numerous,  and 
the  Empire  in  which  all  languages  are  spoken  presents  too 
many  complications,  without  the  additional  task  of  providing 
a  government  for  two  millions  of  Catholic  aliens.  Political 
pamphleteers  in  France  generally  share  the  feelings  of  those 
professional  artists  who  only  look  at  a  coat  with  reference 
to  the  accessibility  of  its  pockets,  and  find  it  impossible  to 
dissociate  a  house-door  from  the  image  of  a  centre-bit.  In 
the  absence  of  official  inspiration,  the  projects  of  individual 
Frenchmen  have  happily  no  influence  on  the  policy  of  their 
country  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  they  should  be  in¬ 
capable  of  comprehending  the  relation  which  exists  between 
a  free  nation  and  a  representative  Government. 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  is,  in  all  questions  of  detail, 
implicitly  confided  to  the  statesmen  who  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  but  in  matters  which  are 
sufficiently  important  to  excite  national  interest,  Ministers 
and  professed  politicians  are,  often  against  their  own  in¬ 
clination,  mere  interpreters  of  the  national  will.  The 
Russian  war,  undertaken  against  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition,  ought  to  have  convinced 
foreign  observers  that  the  secret  of  English  policy  is  not  to 
be  discovered  by  listening  at  the  door  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
ardent  good-will  which  has  attended  the  aggrandizement  of 
Piedmont  and  the  enterprise  of  Garibaldi  lias  been  equally 
unanimous  and  irresistible.  If  any  selfish  project  had  been 
combined  with  the  desire  that  Italy  should  be  free  and  in¬ 
dependent,  the  less  worthy  motive  would  have  been  avowed 
as  openly  as  the  generous  enthusiasm  which  it  might  have 
alloyed.  Happily,  however,  publicity  is  unfavourable  to  in¬ 
terested  subtlety,  and  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conspire 
in  public.  No  English  Minister  could  conclude  a  treaty  of 
Tilsit  or  Plombieres,  because  the  indispensable  ratification  of 
public  opinion  would  render  secresy  impossible.  In  all  the 
innumerable  speeches  and  publications  Which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Italian  struggle,  no  suggestion  of  separate  ad¬ 
vantage  to  England  can  be  found  by  the  most  unfriendly 
critic. .  It  is  mainly  for  the  sake  of  Italy  that  the  prospect 
of  Italian  independence  is  welcome,  and  the  general  results 


which  may  be  expected  from  the  establishment  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  State  concern  other  countries  equally  with 
England.  Even  Frenchmen  may  be  learning  to  understand 
that  English  prosperity  is  not  founded  on  commercial 
monopoly  and  exclusion.  If  united  Italy  has  more  to  buy 
and  to  sell  than  in  the  days  of  its  subdivision,  producers  and 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  equally  welcome 
to  its  markets.' 

The  chief  political  advantage  which  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  establishment  of  an  Italian  Kingdom  consists  in  the 
security  which  it  will  afford  against  war  and  projects  of  con¬ 
quest.  From  the  days  of  Charles  VIII.  Italy  has  been  a 
field  for  the  ambitious  enterprises  of  France,  while  it  has 
suffered  under  the  oppressive  domination  of  Spain  or  of 
Austria.  If  the  great  undertaking  of  Victor  Emmanuel  is 
crowned  with  success,  no  foreigner  will  henceforth  be 
tempted  to  invade  a  territory  which  it  will  be  impossible 
permanently  to  dismember.  Europe,  which  is  always 
anxiously  watching  the  encroaching  propensities  of  France, 
wi'l  be  relieved  from  the  fear  of  an  outbreak  on  the  frontier 
of  .lie  Alps.  The  Spaniards  may  probably  be  trusted  to 
guard  the  Pyrenees,  and  Germany,  once  united,  would  be 
more  than  a  match  for  her  ambitious  neighbour.  Any  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure  which  was  strong  enough  to  render  wars  of 
conquest  impossible  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  benefits  to 
France.  With  the  renunciation  of  foreign  aggrandisement, 
the  reduction  of  the  army  might  perhaps  become  popular  ; 
and  if  France  were  to  disarm,  every  State  in  Europe  would 
be  relieved  from  the  most  oppressive  portion  of  its  burdens. 
The  admission  of  Italy  into  the  rank  of  Great  Powers  will 
be  the  more  acceptable  to  England,  because  another  free 
State  will  tend  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  Conti¬ 
nental  absolutism.  The  combination  of  greatness  with 
liberty  in  a  country  less  misunderstood  than  England  may 
perhaps,  at  some  remote  period,  excite  the  emulation  even  of 
Imperialist  France. 

If  thoughtful  politicians  foresee  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  the  Italian  movement,  the  general  enthusiasm  which 
attends  it  is  as  genial  and  single-minded  as  the  sympathy 
which  is  produced  by  a  great  dramatic  work.  The  alternate 
or  combined  activity  of  heroism  and  prudence  excites  and 
satisfies  a  higher  feeling  than  curiosity.  The  steady  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  people  of  Central  Italy  after  they  had  been 
abandoned  at  Villafranca,  and  the  prudent  reserve  of  Piedmont, 
followed  at  the  proper  time  by  decisive  action,  secured 
general  respect  for  the  new  State,  which  included  one-half  of  I 
Italy.  When  it  seemed  that  the  resources  of  policy  were 
exhausted,  Garibaldi  came  forward  as  the  representative  of 
wise  and  fortunate  audacity.  After  conquering  Sicily  and 
overrunning  Naples,  the  great  adventurer  was  obviously  un¬ 
able  to  govern  the  country  which  he  had  liberated.  When 
his  temerity  was  about  to  compromise  the  national  interests, 
his  rival  once  more  took  up  the  management  of  the  national 
cause.  The  bold  invasion  of  Umbria,  and  the  proclamation 
which  claims  the  allegiance  of  Southern  Italy,  carry  on  the 
glorious  history  of  Palermo  and  of  the  Volturno.  In  the 
contemplation  of  such  events  and  achievements,  Englishmen 
have  no  inclination  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  filch  an  island  or  a  harbour  from  regenerated  Italy. 


MR.  WILSON’S  SUCCESSOR. 

THE  Government  have  done  wisely  in  filling  up  without 
delay  the  post  which  Mr.  Wilson’s  death  had  left 
vacant ;  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  the  whole  prudent  to 
select  his  immediate  successor  from  the  ranks  of  English 
politicians,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  familiarity 
with  the  tone  of  native  feeling  would  have  given  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  an  office  which  is  recommended  alike  by  its 
dignity  and  its  emoluments.  No  one  in  India  except  the 
Governor-General  occupies  a  position  of  more  importance 
or  of  greater  attractions  to  an  ambitious  man  than  that 
which  has  just  been  assigned  to  a  politician  who  has  no 
Indian  experience,  and  whose  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  office  at  home  is  of  compai’atively  recent  date.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  doubly  recommended  for  the  duties  to  which 
his  life  has  been  sacrificed,  by  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  routine  of  office  and  by  the  experience  of  Indian  affairs 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  gained  at  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  His  substantial  success  and  his  occasional  errors  will 
both  furnish  materials  for  the  guidance  of  his  successor. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  the  theory  which  he  openly 
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proclaimed,  upon  his  acceptance  of  Indian  office,  that  there 
was  no  essential  difference  between  the  nature  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  Indian  and  English  society.  The  financial  maxims 
which  have  become  for  us  established  truths  were  to  be 
transplanted  to  India  without  modification,  and  the  Peel 
prescription  of  Free-trade  and  Income-tax  was  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  without  alteration  as  the  appropriate  remedy  for  the 
financial  disorders  of  India.  Like  most  men  of  business, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  wiser  in  action  than  in  theory;  and  it 
fortunately  happened  that  his  extreme  views  of  the  necessary 
identity  of  English  and  Indian  principles  of  finance  rather 
strengthened  his  hands  for  the  peculiar  crisis  which  he  had 
to  deal  with.  It  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  introduce 
into  India  the  leading  maxim  of  English  financiers — that  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  State  must  be  covered  by  the 
annual  income.  The  resolution  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  set 
to  work  to  naturalize  this  principle  might  possibly  have  been 
weakened  by  a  fuller  appi’eciation  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  India  opposed  to  the 
realization  of  such  a  policy.  A  statesman  who  could  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  the  machinery  of  the  English  In¬ 
come-tax  was  the  most  suitable  contrivance  for  levying 
a  similar  impost  from  Hindostauees  and  Parsees,  was 
not  likely  to  be  deterred  from  his  enterprise  by  any 
repi’esentations  of  the  peculiar  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  the  people  for  whom  he  had  to  legislate.  An  inflexible 
determination  to  carry  through  his  project  was  the  one  thing 
that  was  most  needed  to  infuse  the  requisite  vigour  into  the 
slovenly  financial  policy  which  had  so  long  prevailed  at 
Calcutta ;  and  when  the  details  of  the  scheme  came  to  be 
arranged,  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  practical  good  sense  to  introduce 
into  his  Bill  clauses  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  the  purely 
English  method  which  he  first  proposed  to  be  Superseded  in 
practice  by  others  better  adapted  to  Indian  society. 

Short  as  is  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
appointment  of  a  Finance  Minister  for  India,  the  difficulties 
which  will  demand  the  attention  of  Mr.  Laing  are  essentially 
different  from  those  with  which  his  predecessor  had  to 
grapple ;  and  errors  which  were  comparatively  venial  at 
the  first  stage  of  what  is  in  truth  a  financial  revolution 
might  be  altogether  fatal  in  the  more  advanced  position 
which  has  now  been  reached.  The  Indian  administration, 
able  as  it  had  been  in  many  respects,  had  fallen,  in  matters 
of  finance,  into  a  state  of  inert  helplessness.  The  stimulus 
of  a  resolute  will,  combined  with  a  prestige  sufficient  to 
overbear  opposition  and  to  conquer  traditional  timidit}’-,  was 
what  was  first  needed  to  set  the  administrative  machine  in 
motion  in  the  right  direction.  The  impetus  has  been  effectually 
given,  and  the  Indian  Government  is  thoroughly  committed 
to  the  principle  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  the  finances 
by  such  taxation  as  may  be  required.  Skill  in  adjusting  the 
details  of  administration  is  now  more  requisite  than  energy 
in  the  assertion  of  broad  doctrines  of  finance,  and  every  step  in 
advance  will  render  a  correct  appreciation  of  native  character 
more  and  more  essential  to  success.  Very  considerable  ad¬ 
vantages  in  this  respect  would  have  been  secured  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  some  servant  of  the  Indian  Government  whose 
experience  in  the  financial  settlement  of  outlying  provinces 
might  have  been  made  available  on  a  larger  field.  But  there 
are  other  matters  to  be  attended  to  which  are  not  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  regulation  of  the  new  machinery  of  taxation, 
and  for  which  English  experience  is  absolutely  necessary. 
At  the  root  of  all  the  disorganization  of  the  Indian  finances 
is  the  wretched  system  of  account  which  has  always  made  it 
impossible  to  estimate  either  the  expenditure  or  the  income 
of  a  future  year.  The  Calcutta  Government  has  often  been 
charged,  and  not  without  reason,  with  the  sin  of  excessive 
centralization  and  red-tape  ;  but  until  Mr.  Wilson  grappled 
with  the  subject,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  one 
that  the  thing  most  needed  as  the  foundation  of  financial  re¬ 
forms  was  that  very  red-tape  precision  which  it  is  the  fashion 
in  these  times  to  decry.  An  intelligent  system  of  account 
and  audit  is  as  much  a  necessity  for  a  Government 
as  systematically-kept  books  are  to  a  trading  firm.  In 
India,  a  Presidency  or  a  province  was  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  spend  what  it  pleased  without  either  preliminary 
estimates  or  subsequent  audit ;  and  though  the  Central 
Government  has  been  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  what  are 
called  balance-sheets  for  the  information  of  the  authorities  at 
home,  the  only  effect  has  been  to  show  that  they  had  neither 
the  means  of  guessing  the  expenditure  which  they  were 
likely  to  incur,  or  of  estimating  the  revenue  which  they 
might  fairly  hope  to  collect.  The  organization  of  a  business 
system  of  accounts,  based  on  regular  preliminary  estimates, 


and  controlled  by  m  efficient  audit,  was  one  of  the  first 
reforms  which  Mr.  Wilson  undertook.  The  introduction 
of  this  Budget  system,  as  it  is  called  in  India,  was  not  a 
work  to  be  complete  1  offhand.  It  involved  a  rearrange¬ 
ment,  to  some  extent,  of  the  whole  official  business  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  the  utnv  st  that  it  was  possible  to  undertake  in 
the  first  broken  year  was  to  introduce  a  few  tentative  im¬ 
provements,  and  to  gal  her  materials  on  which  to  found  a 
more  complete  reformation,  to  date  from  the  commencement 
of  another  financial  yeai.  The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme 
will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  arduous  and  important  part  of 
Mr.  Laing’s  new  duties ;  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  little  English  system  into  these  matters  of  account, 
and  for  the  organization  oi  the  projected  paper  currency, 
that  the  assistance  of  a  Minister  who  can  bring  English 
experience  to  bear  is  chiefly  required.  It  is  not-  financial 
genius,  so  much  as  busin  ss  aptitude,  that  is  needed 
to  ensure  success  in  tasks  li  e  these,  and  Mr.  Laing  will 
find  abundant  work  upon  his  hands  in  completing  the  pro¬ 
gramme  which  Mr.  Wilson  s' -etched  without  attempting 
any  ambitious  innovations.  Ev.u  more  than  Mr.  Wilson/ 
he  will  have  to  resort  to  others  inr  the  special  experience  of 
India  which  he  has  not  had  tbeo  portunityto  acquire  ;  and 
if  he  desires  to  win  fame  from  hi  ■  new  career,  he  must  be 
content  to  earn  it  by  plodding  attention  to  details  of  organi¬ 
zation,  rather  than  to  snatch  at  it  by  attempting  a  policy  of 
showy  finance. 

Some  questions  of  the  highest  interest  must,  sooner  or 
later,  demand  the  consideration  of  Indian  financiers.  The 
recognition  of  the  Indian  debt  as  an  Imperial  liability, 
though  staved  off  for  the  present,  must  again  and  again  come 
under  discussion.  The  murmurs  of  Indian  fund-holders,  who 
are  compelled  to  pay  a  double  Income-tax,  and  the  more 
serious  complaints  of  the  home  manufacturers  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  incidental  protection  which  Mr.  Wilson’s  tariff 
has  afforded  to  their  Indian  rivals,  are  all  matters  which 
must  receive  further  discussion.  But  the  immediate  want 
of  India  is  the  adjustment  of  her  financial  machinery,  and 
Mr.  Laing’s  success  will  probably  depend  on  the  singleness 
of  purpose  with  which  he  devotes  himself  to  this  part  of  his 
duties,  on  the  caution  he  may  show  in  dealing  with  native 
peculiarities,  and  on  the  stoicism  with  which  he  may  resist  the 
temptation  to  illustrate  his  rule  with  coruscations  of  brilliant 
finance.  If  his  public  life  has  been  too  brief  to  justify 
unbounded  confidence,  it  has  been  free  from  anything  to 
warrant  distrust.  He  has  a  splendid  field  before  him,  with 
the  certainty  that  solid  work  will  meet  with  full  appreciation 
from  his  countrymen  at  home. 


IRON-CASED  FRIGATES. 

THE  principles  of  naval  administration  in  France  and 
England  seem  to  be  selected  with  the  express  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  trite  saying  about  the  superior  promptness  of 
absolute  Governments.  The  Emperor  had  no  sooner  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  experiment  at  Kinburn  that  the  idea  of 
protecting  ships  of  war  with  an  iron  sheathing  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  success,  than  he  secured  the  services  of  the 
best  engineer  he  could  find,  and  set  him  to  work  upon  the 
yet  unsolved  problem,  how  to  construct  a  vessel  which 
should  be  as  safe  as  the  iron  batteries  which  defied  the 
Russian  guns,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  swift  and  handy  as 
an  ordinary  frigate.  The  design  was  made ;  and  so  confi¬ 
dently  was  the  issue  expected  that  no  less  than  ten  of  these 
costly  ships  were  put  upon  the  stocks  at  once.  It  would 
need  much  more  information  than  is  at  present  accessible  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  Gloire  to  say  what  precise  amount 
of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  accounts  which  describe  her  as 
a  perfect  model,  swife,  handy,  and  invulnerable.  Without 
plunging  into  all  the  details  of  the  controversy  which  the 
subject  has  excited,  or  discussing  the  exact  range  at  which 
a  Whitworth  gun  may  be  able  to  penetrate  her  armour,  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that  the  new  frigate  is  not  altogether 
a  failure.  French  engineers,  it  is  true,  are  no  more  infallible 
than  ours,  and  we  have  seen  what  different  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  from  the  same  experiments  by  scientific  officers  of 
our  own  navy.  But  some  facts  are  certain.  The  Gloire  lias  been 
tried  at  sea,  and,  according  to  the  newspaper  account,  not  in 
the  best  of  weather;  her  speed  has  been  tested, specimens  of  her 
armour  plates  have  been  battered  with  the  most  formidable 
artillery  which  France  can  produce  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
Emperor  lias  held  a  council,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  lay 
down  a  larger  number  of  vessels  of  the  same  description,  in 
addition  to  those  which  are  already  in  course  of  construction. 
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It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  French  engineers  ai’e  alto¬ 
gether  deceived  in  their  estimate  of  the  vessel  which  they 
have  so  carefully  tested,  and  that  the  Emperor  is  embarking 
in  an  idle  enterprise  which  will  end  i  n  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  sterling  upon  a  score  of  worthless  hulks.  But 
what  if  the  opposite  view  should  be  nearer  the  truth— if 
the  iron-sheathed  frigate  should  prove,  not  invulnerable,  but 
considerably  safer  than  a  timber  ship — if  her  speed  should 
be  even  moderately  good,  though  not  perhaps  up  to  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  knots  which  t!  e  French  papers  boast  of 
— if  her  sea-going  qualities,  thoug!  not  first  rate,  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  work  er  guns  with  effect  in  any 
ordinary  weather  1  In  that  case,  shall  we  not  at  some  future 
time  reluctantly  admire  the  proin  ptitude  of  the  French  Empe¬ 
ror  in  building  by  one  great  efl  >rt  a  whole  fleet  upon  the  best 
model  of  the  day,  instead  of  w i.  -ting  (probably  for  ever)  until 
a  vessel  shall  be  invented  to  c  mbine  perfect  invulnerability 
with  all  the  other  qualities  which  are  needed  in  a  man-of- 
war? 

Contrast  with  the  course  taken  in  France  the  leisurely 
proceedings  of  our  own  Foard  of  Admiralty.  After  the 
trial  of  the  clumsy  batteries  which  were  built  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  war,  the  two  countries  had  a  fair  start  with  equal  ex¬ 
perience.  At  Cherbourg  and  at  Portsmouth  alike  a  course 
of  experiments  was  tried,  with  the  view  of  determining  in 
the  first  place  the  amo>  nt  of  protection  which  iron  sheathing 
could  be  made  to  afford.  This  was  rational  enough,  and  a 
considerable  improvement  ou  the  part  of  the  Admiralty 
upon  the  precipitation  with  which  they  had  some  years 
before  rushed  into  the  plan  of  building  frigates  of  thin  iron 
plates  without  ever  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  the 
first  ball  that  struck  them  might  not  send  them  to  the 
bottom.  Even  a  Board  learns  something  from  its  past 
failures,  and  the  Admiralty  resolved  not  to  expose  itself  a 
second  time  to  the  charge  of  reckless  and  precipitate  action. 
For  fully  six  years  experiments  upon  iron  plates  have  been 
going  on,  and  to  this  day  the  Admiralty  seems  still  to  be 
halting  between  two  opinions.  The  Frenchmen  tried  their 
experiments,  found  what  iron-plates  could  do,  and  what 
they  could  not  do,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  practical  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  woul  d  add  materially  to  the  security  of  a 
ship,  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  the  results  of  their  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  Board  has  had  the  advantage  of  more  complete 
trials  with  artillery  of  greater  power,  but  at  the  end  of  six 
years  it  has  not  ventured  to  announce  or  to  act  upon 
any  more  definite  opinion  on  the  subject  than  might  have 
been  formed  on  the  day  after  the  attack  on  Kinburn. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Admiralty  have  proved  their 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  iron  sheathing  by  ordering  four  ships 
about  three  years  ago,  and  by  adding  one  more  to  the 
number  since  the  commotion  excited  by  the  trial  of  the 
'Gloire.  But  this  is  rather  a  proof  of  feebleness  of  purpose 
than  of  anything  else.  On  any  view,  it  must  be  wrong  to 
commence  four  or  five  of  the  new  class  of  vessels  of  which 
Napoleon  has  ordered  twenty,  and  to  allow  the  first  of 
these  to  remain  unfinished  and  its  qualities  untested  for 
years.  They  are  either  too  many  or  too  few.  When  once 
the  experiments  had  gone  so  far  as  to  justify  the  trial  of  at 
least  one  vessel  of  the  class,  the  obvious  course  was  to  get 
her  finished  without  an  hour’s  unnecessary  delay.  If  she 
proved  a  failure,  the  first  loss  would  be  all ;  if  she  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  a  model  would  be  at  hand  for  the  fleet  which  will  be 
needed  to  cope  with  that  which  is  so  rapidly  progressing  in 
the  dockyards  of  France.  No  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  Warrior  and  Black  Prince,  which,  from  their 
superior  size,  are  likely  enough  to  prove  more  serviceable 
vessels  than  the  Gloire  and  the  Normandie.  The  really 
difficult  problem  is  not  to  construct  a  target  which  shall 
repel  nine  shots  out  of  ten,  but  to  build  a  ship  capable  of 
carrying  the  formidable  load  of  sheathing,  and  of  working  her 
guns  with  effect  in  a  heavy  sea.  Already,  without  crediting 
the  Gloire  with  all  the  success  which  is  claimed  for  her, 
there  are  data  enough  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
build  a  ship  which  shall  satisfy  all  the  required  conditions. 
How  to  do  this  is  much  more  a  question  of  naval  archi¬ 
tecture  than  of  the  power  of  artillery  or  the  strength  of  iron. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  minutely  the  effect  of  every 
round  shot  or  flat-headed  bolt  which  has  been  fired  against 
an  iron-cased  target.  We  know  that  no  plate  of  four-and-a- 
balf  inches  thick  has  yet  been  penetrated  at  a  greater  range 
than  four  hundred  yards,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  smooth 
bore  68-pounder,  or  an  Armstrong  or  Whitworth  So-pounder, 
has  been  able  to  injure  armour  of  this  description,  even  at  point- 
blank  ranges.  More  than  this,  the  obvious  device  of  setting 


the  plate  so  as  to  receive  the  blow  obliquely,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jones,  has  been  so  successful,  that  a  much  lighter 
sheathing  has  borne  repeated  shots  from  the  most  powerful 
artillery  without  suffering  any  serious  damage. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  naval  warfare,  as  has  long  been 
the  case  on  land,  the  science  of  defence  will  have  to  contend 
against  continually  increasing  powers  of  attack.  We  have 
Mr.  Lynam  Thomas  already  writing  to  the  Times  that  his 
gun  ought  to  give,  at  a  range  of  2000  yards,  the  same  peuetrat- 
ing  power  as  a  68-pounder  at  the  shortest  ranges;  and  even 
though  his  reasoning  should  not  be  confirmed,  as  it  probably 
would  not  be,  by  actual  practice,  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
means  may  one  day  be  found  to  pierce  the  sides  of  the  Gloire 
or  the  Warrior  at  a  very  considerable  distance.  When  the 
art  of  attack  has  made  this  advance  it  will  be  time  to  give  a 
corresponding  development,  if  practicable,  to  the  means  of  de¬ 
fence.  The  possibility  that  in  theend  the  power  of  artillery  may 
make  all  attempts  atprotection  useless,  is  no  reason  for  neglect¬ 
ing  such  means  of  defence  as  are  proved  to  be  available  against 
all  but  the  heaviest  metal  at  point-blank  range.  Tne  art  of 
fortification  has  not  been  abandoned  because  successive  im¬ 
provements  have  given  a  certain  superiority  to  the  attack. 
Forts  are  built  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  although  it  is 
known  that  the  strongest  must  yield  if  an  adequate  force, 
provided  with  a  sufficient  siege  train,  chooses  to  devote  the 
requisite  amount  of  time  to  its  induction.  So  with  ships. 
Defensive  armour  is  not  necessarily  to  be  neglected  because 
an  enemy  armed  with  guns  of  exceptional  calibre  might  be 
able  to  demolish  it,  if  once  he  could  get  to  close  quarters. 
Imperfect  as  the  protection  of  iron  sheathing  may  be,  it  will 
probably  be  found  impossible  to  dispense  with  it ;  and  the 
fruit  of  the  invention  will  be  reaped  by  that  country  which 
shall  discover  how  to  build  a  ship  able  to  carry  the  encum¬ 
brance  of  her  armour  without  detriment  to  her  sea-amino; 
qualities.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  vessel  of  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  Gloire  can  really  behave  as  well  in  a  sea  as 
she  is  said  to  do,  notwithstanding  her  heavy  load  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  ship  of  sufficient  size  would  carry  armour  of 
any  given  thickness  as  easily  as  a  captain’s  gig  carries  its 
coat  of  paint.  It  is  the  business  of  the  shipbuilding  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Admiralty  to  ascertain  the  proper  size  and  form 
of  a  vessel  designed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  if  the  years  so 
energetically  spent  by  France  had  not  been  frittered  away 
by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  we  should  long  since  have  been 
in  possession  of  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem,  and  of 
an  iron  fleet  at  least  as  forward  as  that  of  France. 


LOVING  CRITICISM. 

THE  author  of  a  very  able  and  instructive  criticism  on  Mr. 

Thackeray’s  writings  in  the  last  Westminster  Revrero  has 
happened  to  use  a  term  which  he  may  have  used  by  chance,  or 
which  may  have  meant  something  to  his  mind,  but  which  has 
become  a  piece  of  delusive  clap-trap  among  inferior  writers.  He 
tells  us  that  certain  works  of  art  of  which  he  is  speaking  are  only 
to  be  appreciated  by  “loving  and  reverent  criticism.”  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  such  a  phrase  is  necessarily  an  incorrect, 
or  unmeaning,  or  bad  one;  but  on  the  first  hearing  it  we  can 
detect  a  jingle  which  tells  us  that  the  region  of  vague  thought 
and  grandiloquent  morality  is  not  far  off ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  phrases  winch  both  writers 
and  readers  allow  to  stand  between  themselves  and  accuracy  of 
judgment.  Originally  the  phrase  wras  natural  enough.  It  had  a 
temporary  and  historical  value.  The  school  of  writers  who  first 
brought  it  into  use  consisted  of  men  whose  leading  antipathy 
was  to  the  conceit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  whose  leading 
topic  was  the  greatness  displayed  by  the  human  mind  in  certain 
ages  that  were  very  ill  judged.  They  were  struck  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  filled  with  indignation  when  they  compared,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  intensity  of  intellectual  and  moral  effort  which  the 
labours  of  the  great  dead  indicated  to  their  practised  eye,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  petty  acts  of  supercilious  indifference  with  which 
the  ignorant  critic  and  hasty  traveller  of  the  present  day  treated 
the  glories  of  the  past  as  almost  beneath  notice.  By  patient  study 
and  by  the  instinctive  sympathy  of  genius,  a  few  persons  learnt 
what  had  been  really  intended  and  really  accomplished  by  those 
whose  works  have  survived  the  wreck  of  time.  They  preached 
to  their  generation  the  results  of  their  own  experience.  They 
told  their  contemporaries  who  criticised  the  great  works  of  great 
men,  that  the  only  wray  for  the  critic  to  understand  the  man  he 
criticised  was  to  acknowledge  that  the  servant  was  beneath  his 
master,  and  the  disciple  beneath  his  teacher,  and  that  they  must 
follow  the  path  of  thought  and  enterprise  where  the  great  men  led 
them,  before  they  could  pretend  to  judge  where  it  was  taking 
them.  The  critic  must,  in  fact,  think  himself  the  inferior,  and  re¬ 
vere  his  superior.  His  criticism  must  cease  to  be  presumptuous, 
and  must  become  reverent.  And  the  comprehension  of  great  minds 
involves  much  labour  and  much  patient  study.  The  task  cannot 
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be  taken  up  to  any  profit  unless  the  student  has  fostered  a  strong 
liking  for  it.  His  criticism  must,  they  said,  by  a  rather  bold 
use  of  language,  be  a  “loving”  one.  This  they  proclaimed  to 
be  the  only  mode  of  judging  the  great  creations  of  the  human 
intellect  with  any  degree  of  success,  and  it  was  the  exact 
opposite  to  the  mode  which  they  found  generally  practised.  To 
conceit,  therefore,  they  preached  humility,  and  to  contemptuous 
indifference  they  preached  affectionate  patience. 

They  took  up  their  parable  to  their  generation,  and,  whatever 
faults  of  manner  and  method  they  may  have  displayed,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  they  were  right,  that  they  have  done  a  vast 
amount  of  substantial  good,  and  that  the  general  level  of  criti¬ 
cism  has  been  greatly  raised  by  their  efforts.  But  all  these 
parables  addressed  to  particular  generations  have  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  leaving  behind  them  a  set  of  phrases  which  are  adopted 
as  having  an  acknowledged  value  because  their  value  at  one  time 
was  real,  but  which,  after  the  occasion  that  called  them  forth  has 
passed  away,  become  mere  obstacles  to  clear  and  independent 
thought.  “  Beverent  and  loving  criticism”  is  one  of  these  phrases. 
The  general  lesson  which  it  once  taught  has  been  successfully 
inculcated.  Ho  critic  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  critical 
power  is  now  unaware  that  he  must  try  to  understand  what  was 
meant  and  felt  by  the  person  on  whom  he  is  passing  a  judgment. 
But  the  phrase  remains,  and  its  present  use  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  its  origin.  It  was  from  the  first  didactic.  It  told 
people  what  they  were  to  do.  It  conveyed  a  rebuke,  and 
suggested  the  road  to  amendment.  But  the  persons  who 
first  used  it  had  a  right  to  use  it,  for  they  had  the  van¬ 
tage-ground  of  real  knowledge,  diligently  acquired;  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  used  it  was  unassailable,  for  they 
only  asked  for  reverence  and  love  towards  what  was  con¬ 
fessedly  and  undeniably  great.  It  is  very  different  when 
the  phrase  is  used  merely  by  one  of  a  crowd  towards 
his  fellows,  and  with  regard  to  works  the  value  of  which 
has  yet  to  be  settled.  An  ordinary  critic  who  says  of  a  new 
production  that  it  must  be  approached  with  reverent  and  loving 
criticism,  really  tells  us  nothing  but  that  he  likes  the  thing,  and 
that,  if  we  do  not  like  it,  lie  should  consider  us  the  sort  of  people 
that  wanted  a  good  sermon  hurled  against  them.  We  remember 
to  have  read  somewhere,  w-hen  Mr.  Hunt’s  picture  was  first 
exhibited  this  year,  that  it  could  not  be  judged  properly  unless 
it  was  approached  with  reverence.  This  was  entirely  begging 
the  question  of  its  merits.  It  was  saying,  “  This  is  a  great  work 
of  art,  and  if  you  do  not  think  so,  you  are  not  a  judge  of  art.” 
It  was  substituting  dogmatism  for  criticism.  It  was  evident  that 
the  writer  really  wished  to  do  more  than  express  his  own  opinion, 
which  of  course  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  He  wished  to  give 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  those  who  dared  to  disagree  with  him.  He 
wished  to  let  them  know  that  it  was  their  moral  obliquity  that 
prevented  their  seeing  as  he  did.  It  comes  to  the  old  assertion 
of  all  dogmatists,  that  it  is  very  wicked  to  disagree  with  them. 
What  he  would  have  been  justified  in  saying  would  have  been, 
“  I  think  this  a  great  picture,  and  if  I  am  right,  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  only  be  understood  by  trying  to  follow-  the  painter’s 
thought,  and  taking  the  necessary  trouble  to  do  so.”  Ho  one 
can  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a  difference  between  saying  this  and 
sayiug  that  the  picture  must  be  criticised  reverently  and  lovingly; 
and  the  difference  expressed  the  writer’s  pleasure  in  sermonizing 
his  neighbours. 

Criticism,  in  the  long  run,  has  only  one  duty — that  of  being 
true.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the  judgment  pronounced  should  be 
a  true  judgment,  not  that  it  should  be  reverent  or  loving.  To 
estimate  merit  or  demerit  by  the  right  standard  is  the  sole  aim  of 
a  critic.  Of  course,  if  the  work  he  is  criticising  is  acknow  ledged 
to  be  great,  he  is  bound  to  take  great  pains  to  understand  it,  and 
he  must  be  well  aware  that  he  cannot  possibly  arrive  at  a  true 
judgment  about  it  unless  he  enters  into  the  conception  that  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  examines  minutely  the  mode  in  which 
this  conception  has  been  worked.  These  are  the  resources  of  his 
art,  the  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  truth.  If  an  author  is  not 
intelligible,  or  if  he  has  no  thought  wortli  investigating,  or  if 
what  he  has  is  limited,  the  task  of  the  critic  is  easy.  If  the 
thought  can  be  understood,  but  is  complex  and  comprehensive, 
his  task  is  difficult.  “  lteverent  and  loving  criticism”  merely 
means  criticism  which,  if  true,  is  necessarily  laborious.  But  it 
seems  to  mean  something  more,  and  this  false  appearance  cannot 
be  worn  w  ithout  doing  harm.  It  may  seem  at  first  that  it  can 
make  little  difference  whether  we  say  of  criticism  that  it  is  labo¬ 
rious  in  the  search  of  truth  or  that,  it  is  reverent  and  loving. 
But  practically  it  makes  a  considerable  difference,  for  the  better¬ 
sounding  phrase  calls  people  off  from  the  task  of  passing  a  true 
and  just  judgment,  and  makes  them  inclined  to  substitute  a 
subtle  kind  of  self  applause  for  the  simple  wish  to  be  right.  It 
is  quite  worth  while  to  prevent  this  ;  for  it  is  only  by  tearing 
away  all  the  veils  which  people  construct  to  hide  realities  from 
their  minds  that  they  can  be  taught  to  think  fairly  and  freely. 

There  are,  we  think,  two  ways  in  which  the  use  of  this 
phrase,  “reverent  and  loving  criticism,”  tends  to  inspire  a 
forgetfulness  that  the  single  aim  of  criticism  is  to  be  true.  In 
the  first  place,  it  offers  a  premium  on  all  prejudices  and  on 
the  cherislicd  opinions  of  all  cliques  and  sets.  What  people 
principally  stick  to  and  believe  in,  and  refuse  to  examine  and  dis¬ 
cuss,  is  exactly  that  which  they  revere  and  love.  Hothing, 
therefore,  seems  so  comfortable  as  to  hear  that  by  judging  of 
favourite  opinions  in  a  reverent  and  loving  spirit,  a  good  judg¬ 


ment  is  formed.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  religious 
party.  A  work  is  brought  out  by  a  leader  of  this  party,  and  is 
submitted  to  the  criticism  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  of  the  party 
at  large.  Those  who  attempt  to  guide  the  opinions  of  the  parly 
will  proclaim  that  this  new  work  is  to  be  approached  only  with 
reverence,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  “  loving  criticism.”  Prac¬ 
tically,  this  means  that  all  the  readers  are  to  preserve  an  attitude 
of  slavish  and  unquestioning  admiration,  unless  they  wish  to 
be  outcasts.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  book  ought  not  to  be 
the  subject  of  loving  criticism,  and  that  this  species  of  judgment 
is  properly  reserved  for  great  books.  Butwho  is  to  be  the  judge? 
Every  partisan  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  adopt  his  own 
standard  of  greatness  and  goodness  when  reverence  and  love  are 
made  the  test  of  good  judgment.  Any  one  who  pleases  can  say 
of  any  product  of  the  human  mind  that  it  is  to  be  judged  reve¬ 
rently.  If  A  thinks  that  an  accurate  representation  of  two 
unripe  peaches  is  a  great  picture,  to  be  judged  of  with  reverent 
and  loving  criticism,  who  is  to  gainsay  him  ?  If  B  says  that  Mr. 
Tupper’s  Proverbial  Philosophy  can  only  be  comprehended  if  it  is 
studied  in  a  spirit  of  love,  how  are  we  to  know  he  is  wrong  ?  We 
never  tried,  and  are  no  judges.  It  is  precisely  because  what  are 
called  reverence  and  love  are  made  the  instruments  of  judging  a 
writer  that  all  external  criticism  is  utterly  powerless  to  shake 
the  faith  of  a  clique  in  the  infallibility  of  its  idol.  Arguing,  for 
instance,  never  alters  the  opinion  of  the  kind  of  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Dr.  Camming.  They  are  not  staggered  by  finding  the 
date  of  the  end  of  the  world  altered  about  once  in  six  months. 
They  do  not  agree  that  their  apostle  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
canons  of  sober  reason.  They  say  that  the  right  way  to  judge 
him  is  to  go  reverently  and  lovingly  through  all  his  varying  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  obscure  names  in  Ezekiel  to  modern  statesmen. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
a  general  habit  of  speaking  which  they  find  in  books  quite 
unconnected  with  their  favourite  author,  and  which  speaks 
of  reverence  and  love  as  the  proper  instruments  of  criticism. 
Of  course,’  a  writer  of  real  ability  understands  that  truth  is 
everything,  and  that  reverence  and  love  are  steps  to  it,  and 
therefore  he  may  use  the  phrase  as  the  author  of  the  article  in 
the  Westminster  uses  it,  as  if  every  one  must  regard  it  in  the 
light  in  which  it  appears  to  him.  But  it  so  exactly  falls  in 
with  the  tastes  of  narrow  thinkers  and  minor  fanatics  to 
adopt  it  in  a  sense  which  makes  it  imply  that  the  necessity  for 
independent  examination  can  be  superseded  by  the  attainment 
of  a  particular  frame  of  mind,  that  they  wotdd  be  utterly  unlike 
themselves  if  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity. 

Then,  again,  this  phrase  lends  some  sanction  to  the  process  by 
which  a  very  different  and  very  superior  order  of  critics  is 
tempted  to  swerve  from  the  proper  task  of  criticism.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  phrase  is  the  call  upon  the  judge  to  enter  into  the 
meaning  of  the  judged.  It  is  perfectly  right  and  perfectly  indis¬ 
pensable  that  he  should  do  so ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
may  be  too  satisfied  with  doing  it.  He  may  content  himself 
with  understanding  ;  and  understanding  is  not  judging.  There 
are  critics  who  make  the  passing  of  an  opinion  entirely  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  setting  out  what  the  person  criticised  is  understood 
by  his  admirers,  or  by  the  critic  himself,  to  mean.  This  is  useful, 
but  it  is  not  critical.  It  is  properly  an  instrumental,  not  a  final 
process.  A  critic  is  bound  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  not 
only  as  to  the  meaning  but  as  to  the  value  of  what  is  written. 
Persons  may  ask  why  a  critic  should  think  his  opinion  of  the  value 
of  a  great  book  or  work  of  art  is  the  least  worth  publishing  P 
Why  does  he  not  merely  reverently  and  lovingly  study, 
instead  of  pronouncing  his  miserably  small  and  insignificant 
opinion?  There  is  some  sense  in  this,  but  then  it  goes  too  far.  It 
cuts  up  criticism  altogether  by  the  roots.  It  shows,  not  that  cri¬ 
ticism  should  be  loving  and  reverent,  but  that  it  should  not  exist. 
The  error  lies  in  measuring  the  worth  of  the  critic’s  opinion  by  an 
utterly  false  standard.  The  critic’s  opinion  is  a  very  poor  thing 
as  compared  with  the  great  work  he  criticises ;  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  poor  thing  as  compared  with  the  opinions  of  other 
persons  who  have  taken  less  pains  to  form  a  true  and  just  judg¬ 
ment.  The  world  at  large  must  have  opinions  of  some  sort 
about  books  and  paintings,  and  the  critic  offers  to  make  these 
opinions  a  little  truer  by  expressing  an  opinion  that  is  the  result 
of  study  and  reflection  .  It  is  by  offering  a  definite  opinion  as  a 
starting  point  for  thought  that  he  does  what  little  good  it  lies  in 
his  power  to  do.  If  he  fails  to  offer  a  definite  opinion,  he  does 
not  supply  his  readers  with  what  they  w  ant  from  him  ;  and  it 
certainly  appears  to  us  that  the  notion  that  criticism  ought  to  be 
reverent  and  loving  tends  to  make  a  critic  hazy  and  indeter¬ 
minate,  whereas  the  notion  that  criticism  ought  to  be  true  tends 
to  make  him  clear  and  precise. 


THE  RECENT  CRISIS  IN  THE  VATICAN. 

HEBE  is  more  truth  than  people  have  been  willing  to  think 
in  the  assertion  that  foolish  friends  have  been  auxious  to 
make  the  Pope  run  away  from  Borne.  Those  friends  are  indeed 
very  foolish,  but  they  are  be3Tond  suspicion  of  being  in  collusion 
with  foreign  plotters.  During  the  last  fortnight,  the  Vatican  has, 
in  truth,  been  the  stage  for  an  intense  struggle  between  rival  influ¬ 
ences  for  monopolizing  the  custody  of  that  august  lay  figure,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  So  even  was  the  contest  for  a  w-hile  that  the  needle  of 
the  Vatican  wTas  altogether  off  its  bearings,  and  no  one  could  say 
for  certain  whether  the  cold  clear  gleam  of  Antonelli’s  steady 
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twinkle,  or  the  hot  glare  of  Merode’s  frantic  fanaticism,  would 
remain  in  the  ascendant ;  for  it  is  between  these  two  influences 
that  Pius  IX.  has  recently  been  so  sadly  tossed  about. 

Count  Cavour’s  ultimatum,  followed  by  invasion,  fanned  into  a 
blaze  the  mystic  fervour  of  which  the  Pope  had  gathered  a 
tolerable  stock.  That  great  and  supreme  moment  on  which  he 
had  so  often  dwelt  with  calmness  seemed  really  at  hand,  when 
it  would  become  his  duty — his  joyful  duty — to  encounter  the 
bliss  of  martyrdom  on  behalf  of  religion.  The  aspect  of  affairs 
had  grown  threatening  enough  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  looking 
up  the  breviary  with  which,  under  his  arms,  he  had  repeatedly 
announced  his  intention  to  proceed,  in  God’s  name,  to  the 
Catacombs,  there  to  confront,  in  the  dignified  attitude  of 
Christian  resignation,  the  extreme  outrages  of  godless  sacrilege. 
In  his  excited  disposition  towards  apostolical  aspirations,  the 
Pope  was  naturally  prone  to  entertain  congenial  suggestions,  and 
Merode  knew  how'  to  captivate  his  imagination  in  favour  of  de¬ 
parture  through  the  very  impulses  that  before  had  inspired  him 
with  the  contrary  sentiment,  never  to  forsake  the  primitive 
sanctuaries  of  Christianity.  To  stay  any  longer  in  Rome,  Merode 
urged,  was  for  the  Pope  to  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  a 
worldly  regard  for  the  flesh-pots  of  a  sovereign  existence.  By 
abiding  in  his  capital  after  the  manifestly  treacherous  complicity 
of  his  vaunted  guardian  with  his  assailants,  would  make  the  Holy 
Father  aggravate  his  painful  position  by  a  loss  of  dignity  which 
it  depended  on  himself  to  avoid.  Therefore  he  implored  him 
publicly  to  repudiate  all  further  contact  with  the  Judas  of  the 
Church.  Taking  himself  away,  no  matter  whither,  the  Head 
of  Christendom  was  then  to  stand  forth  upon  the  pedestal  of 
principle,  and  thence,  in  the  majesty  of  moral  heroism,  fulminate 
from  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  spiritual  armoury  against  the  hosts 
of  impiety  who,  Merode  really  believed,  would  be  miraculously 
crushed  by  these  transcendent  bolts. 

These  frantic  counsels  met  with  a  fortuitous  combination  of  sup¬ 
port.  First,  the  whole  drivelling  set  of  household  visionaries — 
the  Pope’s  delirious  bedchamber  clique  of  Talbots,  Borromeos,  and 
others — concurred  in  boundless  laudation  of  advice  which  they 
called  the  voice  of  holy  wisdom,  and  of  a  measure  which  their  own 
fanaticism  proclaimed  to  be  the  certain  stepping-stone  to  imme¬ 
diate  triumph.  Then  the  repeated  suggestions  that  came  from 
Lamoriciere  tallied  with  these  views.  With  a  self-confidence  not 
justified  by  events,  over  and  over  again  he  entreated  the  Pope  to 
entrust  his  person  to  the  protection  of  his  army,  and  transfer  his 
residence  to  Ancona,  where  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  drop  all 
consideration  for  the  treacherous  friend  who  in  Rome  watched  him 
as  ajailor,  and  would  escape  the  danger  of  his  further  machinations. 
Although  a'  the  time,  these  suggestions  were  steadily  declined, 
still,  coming  from  a  man  like  Lamoriciere,  they  could  not  glance 
past  the  Pope  without  leaving  an  impression,  which,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  events  apparently  corroborative  of  their  wisdom,  re¬ 
vived  with  the  force  peculiar  to  compunction  for  an  oversight. 
Moreover,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  to  whose  sober  astuteness  all  frantic 
flights  were  supremely  distasteful,  happened  at  a  critical  moment 
to  deprive  himself  of  the  power  of  effectually  combating  the  plan  of 
departure,  by  having,  in  an  unguarded  transport  of  indignation, 
committed  himself  to  an  official  threat  of  adopting  it.  This  slip 
was  due  to  a  highly  natural  fit  of  anger  at  the  contemptible  pre¬ 
varications  of  French  diplomacy.  On  the  news  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Papal  States,  the  French  Ambassador  flew  to  the  Vatican. 
There  he  made  such  spontaneous  and  distinct  asseverations  of 
his  Sovereign’s  determination  actively  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms 
in  the  Pope’s  behalf,  that  in  spite  of  the  Cardinal’s  perfect  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  veracity  peculiar  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Rome, 
the  shrewd  scepticism  with  which  he  had  at  first  listened  was  at 
length  shaken.  These  reiterated  asseverations  were  indeed  of 
such  superfluous  abundance  and  categorical  distinctness,  that 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  they  could  have  been  made  by  any 
one  conscious  at  the  time  of  their  absolute  falseness,  unless  he 
were  insane.  French  politicians  are  not  famous  for  good 
faith,  but  only  idiots  deal  wilfully  in  misrepresentations  so 
palpable  and  so  gross  as  to  be  doomed  to  immediate  detection. 
For  these  communications  involved  not  merely  an  expression 
of  intentions — which  might  be  subject  to  involuntary  misap¬ 
prehension — but  statements  of  occurrences,  accompanied  with 
official  vouchers,  which  proved  to  be  partly  deliberate  inventions 
and  partly  gross  distortions  of  the  fact.  It  was  announced  that 
the  French  Emperor,  indignant  at  the  outrage  committed  by 
Piedmont,  was  prepared  to  oppose  it  by  force  of  arms — that 
already  a  complete  rupture  between  the  former  allies  had  been 
publicly  declared — and  that  a  large  French  army  was  actually 
despatched  for  Rome,  thence  to  operate  against  the  in- 
A'aders.  It  was  not  ordinary  war  which  the  language  of  French 
diplomacy  indicated,  but  war  to  the  knife  against  Piedmont — 
Avar  to  the  extermination  of  the  brittle  conformation  of  the 
new-born  State.  Nor  was  all  this  whispered  into  the  Pope’s 
private  ear.  It  was  bruited  about  with  an  ostentatious  and 
immoderate  publicity  which  apparently  showed  an  anxious  desire 
to  let  the  full  knowledge  of  these  declarations  reach  even  the 
most  obscure  nooks  of  the  capital.  Antonelli  cannot  be  accused 
of  rashness,  Avlien,  in  presence  of  such  proceedings,  he  at  last  really 
believed  France  to  be  occupied  in  nailing  its  colours  to  the  mast 
for  a  bond-fide  contest  with  Piedmont.  Might  not  the  inscrutable 
politician  at  the  Tuileries  have  found  himself  cheated  of  his 
stipulated  pay,  and  turn  against  his  confederate  with  the  spite 
of  defrauded  complicity  ?  But,  bit  by  bit,  there  soon  dropped 


in  the  indubitable  evidence  of  the  falseness  of  all  these  represen¬ 
tations.  Instead  of  presiding  over  armaments,  the  Emperor  was 
amusing  himself  with  a  progress  through  his  African  dominions. 
The  rupture  with  Piedmont — announced  as  a  positive  and 
fulfilled  fact — resolved  itself  into  the  unmeaning  departure  from 
Turin  of  the  head  of  the  French  mission  ;  Avhile  the  army  which 
from  Rome  was  to  fight  the  invaders,  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
a  regiment  pacifically  escorting,  on  his  return  to  his  old  command, 
that  innocuous  carpet-warrior,  General  Goyon.  When  asked  what 
special  service  he  had  returned  to  perform,  that  distinguished 
commander  Avas  at  a  loss  to  give  an  explanation.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  had  happened  to  suggest  to  him  whether  he  would  not 
like  to  revisit  Rome,  proposing  to  him  to  take  an  additional 
regiment  for  a  retinue,  and,  with  the  deA'otion  of  a  loyal  soldier, 
he  had  at  once  acted  up  to  the  gracious  intimation.  That  Avas 
all  he  knew.  As  for  instructions,  he  had  brought  in  his  port¬ 
manteau  a  very  remarkable  document,  which,  being  in  the  shape 
of  an  order  of  the  day,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
publish.  This  was  indeed  a  pathetic  composition  which  must 
have  cost  profound  meditation,  and  singularly  gladdened  the 
spirits  of  the  French  garrison  in  Rome  by  the  communication  of 
the  interesting  ethnological  discovery  that  they  were  own 
brethren  to  certain  red-breeched  labourers  of  Christ’s  vineyard 
in  Cochin  China  and  Syria.  General  Goyon  was  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied  in  reckoning  that  an  effect  would  be  produced  by  so  re¬ 
markable  an  address,  and  that  a  command  inaugurated  by  it 
would  forthwith  evoke  singular  expectations.  So,  immediately 
afterwards,  he  felt  himself  driven  to  address  to  the  Pope’s  Govern- 
ment  a  pressing  demand  for  the  key  to  the  well-kuoAvn  lath  and 
plaster  castle  crowning  Ponte  Molle.  There,  regardless  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself  upon  the  ricketty  battle¬ 
ments  of  this  advanced  rampart,  General  Goyon  established  in 
approved  position  his  spy-glass,  and  proceeded  to  sweep  the 
horizon  with  the  assiduity  of  a  A'igilant  soldier. 

This  was  the  moment  when  Merode  took  the  Pope  by  storm, 
and  for  an  instant  dragged  even  Antonelli  along  in  his  wake. 
In  a  natural  paroxysm  of  indignatiou  at  the  infamous  duplicity 
practised  upon  him,  the  Pope  called  for  a  distinct  and  catego¬ 
rical  declaration  AA'hether  France  was  prepared  to  act  up  at 
once  to  the  various  assurances  made  by  her  representative,  for 
that,  if  not,  he  was  resolved  forthwith  to  leave  Rome.  The  per¬ 
plexity  exhibited  by  the  French  Embassy  on  receipt  of  this  chal¬ 
lenge  was  intense.  When  one  considers  Iioav  naturally  such  a 
measure  might  be  prompted  by  the  continual  provocation  put  upon 
the  Papal  Government  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Embassy, 
the  evident  fact  that  the  case  had  not  been  contemplated  in  its  in¬ 
structions  involuntarily  suggests  a  surmise  whether  the  excessive 
professions  previously  proffered  were  not  due  to  unauthorized 
indiscretions,  the  result  of  strong  personal  passions.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  most  helpless  bewilderment  was  exhibited  hovv  to 
meet  the  responsibility  involved  in  the  reply  to  this  ultimatum. 
From  strutting  Avith  the  pompous  self-assurance  of  having  abso¬ 
lute  command  over  the  Vatican,  the  French  Ambassador  collapsed 
in  an  instant  into  a  humble  suitor  to  the  Pope,  entreating 
him  to  stay  his  departure  until  his  first  secretary  had  time  to 
obtain  the  Emperor’s  decision.  The  Pope  consented  to  delay. 
M.  de  Cadore  new  to  Marseilles  in  the  face  of  a  furious  gale ; 
and  the  ambassador,  overcome  with  emotion,  hid  (in  Oriental 
phrase)  his  diminished  face  during  the  respite — that  is  to 
say,  he  took  to  his  bed,  while  the  honest  General,  dimly  con¬ 
scious  of  something  like  a  prevailing  flutter,  turned  to  brighten 
up  his  Dollond  for  a  stare  Avith  redoubled  intensity  into 
space.  At  this  moment  departure  Avas  as  fixed  a  resolve  with 
the  Pope  as  anything  connected  with  the  future  well  can  be. 
During  three  days  the  mind  of  the  Vatican  ran  on  no  other 
subject  than  travel.  Merode’s  indefatigable  activity  assumed 
fabulous  proportions  under  the  exhilarating  exercise  of  prepara¬ 
tions.  Spain  and  the  old  episcopal  city  of  Wurtzburg  appeared 
the  favourites  between  which  the  Pope  oscillated  as  his  adopted 
residence.  But  the  delay  involved  by  the  engagement  to  await 
M.  de  Cadore’s  return  deprived  Merode  of  his  triumph.  With 
men  like  Pius  IX.,  time,  instead  of  maturing,  unsettles  resolu¬ 
tions — the  thoughts  of  the  evening  being  generally  displaced  by 
the  morning’s  reflections.  During  the  eight  days’  lull  imposed 
by  the  secretary’s  mission,  Antonelli,  who  had  quickly  recovered 
from  his  momentary  aberration,  succeeded  in  again  making 
good  his  influence  over  the  Pope.  Forlorn  and  gloomy  as  is 
Antonelli’s  position  now,  under  the  brunt  of  a  desperate  conflict, 
it  is  yet  preferable  to  any  prospectively  in  store  for  him  in  a  course 
of  foreign  Avanderings  after  the  Pope.  It  is  not  a  wretched 
clinging  to  the  shadoAV  of  his  office  that  is  Antonelli’s  ruling 
motive  for  staying  in  Rome.  He  is  disinclined  to  departure,  be¬ 
cause  his  astuteness  is  alive  both  to  the  general  political  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  step,  and  to  the  increased  dangers  to  which  it  must 
expose  his  private  interests.  For  if  the  Piedmontese  came 
into  possession  of  Rome,  Antonelli  and  his  family  might  expect 
some  highly  unpleasant  investigations,  leading  to  scandalous 
revelations,  and  very  probably  to  a  painful  process  of  disgorge¬ 
ment — seriously  disagreeable  incidents,  from  which  he  will  enjoy 
immunity  as  long  as  the  Pope  retains,  at  all  events,  sovereign 
prerogatives.  But  Antonelli  required  all  his  arts  and  all  hissupple- 
ness  to  weaken  the  footing  which  Merode  had  made  good  over 
the  Pope.  Never  has  the  Cardinal’s  influence  had  to  contend 
with  greater  dangers,  and  never  did  he  reveal  greater  skill  in 
handling  a  skittish  subject.  He  manages  the  Pope  as  an 
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experienced  fisherman  gets  the  better  of  a  salmon.  The  victory- 
gained  by  the  Cardinal  over  Merode  is  so  complete  that  it 
amounts  to  a  new  lease  of  power  from  the  irresolute  Pontiff  with 
whom  lies  interlinked  his  destiny. 

No  doubt  this  result  was  powerfully  assisted  by  the  daily 
growing  sense  of  the  practical  difficulties  attending  depar¬ 
ture.  Not  that  the  Pope  would  have  been  prevented  by 
force— lie  is  no  prisoner,  and  the  French  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  detain  him  violently.  But  a  serious  embarrass¬ 
ment  presented  itself,  how  to  obtain  that  approbation  of  the 
Cardinals  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  for  a  step  taken  as 
the  deliberate  protest  of  the  head  of  the  Church  on  behalf  of  its 
sacred  principles.  Self-preservation  might  excuse  the  surrepti¬ 
tious  flight  of  a  Pope  ;  but  deliberately  to  remove  the  seat  of 
the  primacy  from  Pome,  without  any  show  of  concurrence  from 
the  Cardinals,  is  what  the  Pope  never  durst  do.  Such  an  arbi¬ 
trary  proceeding  would  infallibly  induce  an  opposition  in  the 
Sacred  College  verging  on  schism,  and  thoroughly  frustrating  the 
significance  of  the  measure  as  a  solemn  act  of  the  Church.  It  is 
barely  credible  that  the  Pope  could  have  got  any  considerable 
number,  much  less  a  majority,  of  Cardinals  to  side  with  him  for 
going  away.  Even  the  most  timid  would  have  ventured  to  speak 
out  in  deprecation  of  what  to  most  must  have  appeared  an  in¬ 
definite  captivity  in  foreign  parts.  For  once,  therefore,  the  Car¬ 
dinals  really  wished  well  from  their  hearts  to  Antonelli.  as  his  craft 
steadily  began  to  gain  upon  the  Pontiff’.  That  the  result  would 
necessitate  much  swallowing  of  leeks  did  not  affect  Antonelli’s  far 
from  squeamish  stomach;  while  the  Pope,  once  rocked  out  of  his 
burst  of  passion,  easily  forgot  all  about  what  had  occurred.  And 
so  it  has  happened.  M.  de  C'adore  has  returned,  bringing,  as  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  nothing  of  any  real  consequence  calculated 
essentially  to  modify  the  state  of  things  which  caused  all  this 
hubbub  ;  yet  it  appears  agreed  that  everybody  should  put  a 
smiling  face  on  matters.  The  most  substantial  result  is  the 
arrival  of  io,ooo  additional  French  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Borne.  But  of  war  with  Piedmont,  or  of  seriously  hostile  demon¬ 
strations  to  arrest  her  progress,  we  hear  no  more  mention.  Perhaps 
what  is  most  singular  in  all  this  is  to  observe  how  the  downright 
falsification  of  the  ambassador’s  asseverations — the  complete  de¬ 
molition  of  all  whereon  one  would  have  believed  that  functionary  to 
have  staked  credit  and  reputation — has  had  the  happiest  effect 
on  his  shattered  nerves.  Possibly  he  has  become  himself  again, 
on  the  philosophical  reflection  that,  after  what  lie  has  unflinch¬ 
ingly  faced,  nothing  in  the  womb  of  futurity  cau  have  for  him 
any  more  the  sharpness  of  humiliation.  As  for  our  friend  left 
up  in  the  tower,  General  Goyou,  he  has  long  ago  flown  down  its 
stairs  with  an  alarming  himbleness,  in  the  delight  of  having  his 
strategical  genius  promoted  to  the  arduous  problem  of  getting 
his  io,oco  fresh  men  housed  without  accident.  It  is  true  that 
remarkably  persistent  reports  reach  us  that  French  troops  are  to 
occupy  Yitcrbo,  Orvieto,  and  some  other  revolted  towns.  This 
would  indeed  be  sad  in  the  highest  degree,  for  it  would  helplessly 
expose  their  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance. 
It  is  therefore  a  comfort  to  believe  that  the  serious  proportions 
ostentatiously  ascribed  to  the  occupation  of  new  ground  rest 
solely  on  the  authority  of  those  who  are  public  accredited  agents 
of  France.  The  movements  that  have  really  taken  place  are  to 
be  profoundly  deplored,  but  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  they 
will  not  attain  the  importance  which  the  Emperor’s  pompous 
subalterns  would  fain  ascribe  to  them. 

Thus  there  has  been  an  almost  general  shakedown  on  the  part  of 
those  who  got  up  this  strange  hubbub.  The  historical  breviary 
has  been  put  back  into  its  hiding-place  for  the  present,  and  the 
Pope  has  postponed  indefinitely  his  intention  to  exchange  a  com¬ 
fortable  pillow'  in  the  Vatican  for  a  damp puzzolano  pallet  in  the 
Catacombs.  French  soldiers  continue,  as  hitherto,  to  mount  their 
daily  guard,  and  all  is  sunshine  and  satisfaction  with  General 
and  Ambassador.  Poor  Merode  alone  still  lives  in  emotions 
which  have  ceased  to  be  the  fashion.  He  still  dreams  of  legions  and 
enlists  paladins  against  that  impending  Armageddon  battle  of 
Papal  Eestoration  in  which  he  pants  to  distinguish  himself. 
Such  is  his  state  of  bellicose  excitement  that,  to  keep  his  blood 
within  bounds,  it  has  been  necessary  to  put  the  Monsignore  in  a 
military  suit.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  this  remedy  may 
have  had  the  effect  of  a  sedative  on  his  irritated  system.  One 
serious  consideration,  however,  cannot  but  arise  at  sight  of  this 
entangled  web  of  cross-purposes.  What  is  really  intended  by 
this  endless  shiftiness  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  accredited 
agents  and  representatives  of  France  P  AVe  have  no  maudlin  sympa¬ 
thies  with  the  Pope’s  sovereign  power.  The  sooner  its  lumber  is 
swept  away  thoroughly,  and  buried  beyond  recovery,  the  better. 
By  all  means  let  the  job  be  done  perfectly,  and  ever-y  body  will  find 
himself  the  happier  for  it.  But  what  security  have  we  that,  in 
the  end,  it  is  really  meant  to  allow  of  a  clean  sweep,  when  we  find 
the  powerful  individual  on  whom  alone  now  depends  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Papal  sovereignty  steadily  countenancing  such  deli¬ 
berate  misstatements  and  such  discreditable  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  his  servants  ?  If  the  ambassador  ventured  to  volunteer 
his  excessive  asseverations  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign  without 
authority,  why  is  that  Sovereign  so  careless  of  his  honour  as 
not  to  disavow  and  discard  an  agent  by  whom  he  has  been  so 
grievously  compromised  P  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  person  w  ho  has 
attained  his  high  diplomatic  rank  capable  of  such  levity.  Yet  this 
is,  after  all.  the  least  damaging  explanation  for  this  functionary’s 
character  that  can  be  found.  In  fact,  only  two  others  are  pos¬ 


sible,  if  this  one  be  incorrect.  Either  the  ambassador  was  all 
through  aware  that  his  asseverations  were  nothing  but  a  perfi¬ 
dious  snare — in  which  case  we  must  congratulate  him  on  an  un¬ 
paralleled  power  of  stomaching  dirty  work — or  he  himself  had 
been  duped  by  an  unscrupulous  employer.  In  that  event,  he 
would  at  this  moment  be  exhibiting  a  humiliating  spectacle  of 
degradation  by  still  w-earing,  after  so  gross  an  affront,  the  Imperial 
livery,  even  if  his  master  should  proffer  to  his  seriously  com¬ 
promised  credibility  the  infinitesimal  salve  of  an  idle  occupation 
of  tow-ns  immediately  around  Borne.  Whatever  aspect  of  Imperial 
policy  we  look  at,  we  always  meet  a  discreditable  side  of  human 
nature.  Also  it  is  instructive  to  mark  what  kind  of  characters 
the  French  Government  chooses  to  employ.  AVe  confess  that 
they  abound  in  gifts  which  may  be  requisite  for  the  functions  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  Imperialist  diplomatists.  They  may  be  bespangled 
legionaries  of  the  Star  of  Honour ;  but  their  proceedings  unmis- 
takeably  prove  an  utter  lack  of  the  simple  qualities  indispensable 
for  an  ordinary  gentleman. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  KADICALS. 

^IE  JOHN  BOAVBING’S  speech  on  the  ballot  contained  and 
TO  has  produced  some  observations  of  more  interest  than  can 
usually  be  expected  from  a  speech  on  such  a  subject.  There  are 
not  many  men  who,  in  these  days,  would  avow  themselves  to  be 
Philosophical  Eadicals,  and  w  hoever  did  so  might  be  sure  that  his 
confession  of  faith  would  be  met— as  Sir  John  Bowring’s  was  by 
the  Times — with  the  remark,  that  no  sect  had  been  so  unpopular 
or  so  unsuccessful.  The  first  charge  is  so  obviously  and  com¬ 
pletely  true  that  the  second  was  certain  to  be  made.  The  Philo¬ 
sophical  Eadicals  opposed  themselves  in  the  most  peremptory 
manner  to  some  of  the  commonest  instincts  of  commonplace 
Englishmen.  They  had  great  self-confidence,  a  strong  belief  in 
abstract  principles,  considerable  indifference  to  compromises, 
very  little  respect  for  established  opinions,  and  a  strong  dose  of 
unamiable,  and  especially  of  untheological  philanthropy.  AVith 
these  qualifications  they  undertook  a  set  of  enterprises  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  importance.  They  set  themselves  no  less  a  task  than 
that  of  recasting  the  whole  fabric  of  English  society.  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  his  various  disciples  demanded  of  their  generation 
the  radical  reform  of  the  law',  the  revision  of  almost  all  our  poli¬ 
tical  institutions,  the  adoption  of  a  new'  set  of  principles  in  com¬ 
mercial  legislation,  and  extensive  changes  in  the  very  framework 
of  society,  and  in  the  systems  of  education  by  which  people  are 
prepared  to  play  a  part  in  it.  These  demands  w  ere  urged  for 
many  years  with  a  considerable  degree  of  pertinacity,  and  were 
in  sevei’al  instances  (as  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  London) 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment.  It  is  now  asserted  with  great 
confidence  that  experience  has  refuted  the  pretensions  of  the 
Philosophical  Eadicals — that  our  institutions,  whether  political 
or  connected  with  education,  are  conducted  on  the  old  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  the  ballot  will  never  be  adopted,  or  the  classics 
neglected  amongst  us,  and  that  the  Utilitarians  and  their  schemes 
may  be  regarded  as  things  of  the  past.  There  is  some  truth  in 
this,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  injustice,  and  some  inquiry  into 
the  proportion  which  the  truth  and  the  injustice  bear  to  each 
other  may  be  interesting. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Philosophical  Eadicals  were  a  small 
and  very  unpopular  sect.  Some  half-dozen  names  would  go  fir  to 
constitute  the  list.  It  is  also  true  that  upon  some  most  impor¬ 
tant  points  they  utterly  failed,  iu  consequence  of  the  defects  of 
their  theory  of  human  life  and  nature,  to  carry  the  nation  with 
them.  But  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  their  theories  were 
altogether  unfruitful,  that  hardly  any  body  of  men  have  pro¬ 
duced  greater,  more  permanent,  or,  on  the  whole,  more  beneficial 
results  upon  the  management  of  national  affairs  ;  and  the  means 
by  which  they  succeeded  in  producing  them  are  at  least  as  well 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  present  day  as  the  effects  themselves. 
There  are  at  least  three  great  departments  of  legislation  in  which 
the  Philosophical  Eadicals  have  produced  immense  results.  They 
have  an  undeniable  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  originators  of 
almost  the  whole  of  our  law  reforms,  of  our  modern  commercial 
legislation,  and  of  the  new  Poor-Law;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  certainly  failed  to  prevail  on  the  country  at  large  to 
adopt  their  views  as  to  politics  or  education  in  their  full  extent, 
though  they  have  produced  a  very  great  change,  in  the  direction 
of  their  own  views,  in  the  current  modes  of  thinking  and  arguing 
upon  these  subjects. 

Of  the  many  controversies  which  of  late  years  have  engaged 
public  attention,  none  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  so 
definite  and  certain  as  those  which  related  to  law'  reform  and 
free  trade.  Yet  they  were  debated  with  all  the  vehemence  which 
supposed  personal  interest  could  supply  to  practised  ingenuity  ; 
and  though  the  new*  Poor-Law  had  to  contend  not  merely  w  ith 
the  opposition  of  an  infinite  number  of  jobbers,  but  with  the 
opposition  of  a  great  amount  of  kindly  though  ill-informed  senti¬ 
ment,  it  has  done  more  to  raise  the  character  of  the  labouring 
poor,  and  to  increase  their  prosperity,  than  any  other  measure 
ever  passed  through  Parliament.  In  all  these  most  important 
instances  the  Philosophical  Eadicals  obtained  a  complete  triumph, 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  very  remarkable.  In  each  of  the  three 
cases,  the  measures  recommended  by  them  were  the  application 
of  abstract  principles — the  abstract  principles  investigated  and 
enforced  by  Bentham  in  respect  of  law'  reform,  and  the  abstract 
principles  of  political  economy  in  the  cases  of  free  trade  and  the  new 
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Poor-Law.  (lie  truth  of  which  principles  is  not  in  the  present  day 
seriously  disputed  by  any  person  entitled  to  attention.  This  fact 
refutes  the  common  assertion  that  the  failures  of  the  Philosophical 
PaHicals  discredit  the  application  of  abstract  theory  to  political 
affairs — an  assertion  which  owes  its  danger  as  well  as  its  popularity 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  flatters  idleness  and  ignorance.  Wherever 
they  proposed  the  application  of  principles  of  which  the  truth 
was  capable  of  being  fully  proved  upon  independent  grounds,  the 
Philosophical  Radicals  produced  vast  practical  results,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  mere  argument  in  persuading  the  country  to  adopt  a 
variety  of  measures  which  were  in  many  points  of  view'  intensely 
unpopular,  and  yet  which  produced  the  very  effects  w  hich  it  w  as 
predicted  that  they  would  produce.  History  supplies  hardly 
any  evidence  of  the  degree  in  which  abstract  principles  may  be 
treated  as  the  basis  of  legislation  so  cogent  as  that  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  our  own  economical  and  social  history  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 

The  history  of  the  successes  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals  is 
remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  proof  which  it  gives  of 
the  importance  of  abstract  principles  in  legislation,  but  because 
a  comparison  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  succeeded  with  those 
on  which  they  failed  throws  great  light  on  the  question  as  to 
the  sort  of  abstract  political  principles  relating  to  legislation 
which  have  as  yet  been  proved  to  be  true.  The  subjects  on 
which  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that  the  Philosophical  Radicals 
have  failed,  are  the  modification  of  our  political  institutions,  and 
of  the  universities  and  other  places  of  education.  Whoever 
takes  the  pains  of  examining  the  matter  fairly  will  see  that  their 
failureupon  thesesubjectswas  owing  tothedefectsoftheirtheories 
respecting  them,  and  not  to  any  want  of  practical  sagacity.  To 
point  out  the  principles  upon  which  legislation  should  proceed 
in  reference  to  matters  connected  with  trade  or  the  administration 
of  justice,  is  comparatively  easy,  because  the  object  of  the  law¬ 
giver  is  clear.  Even  with  respect  to  the  poor-laws,  the  problem 
to  be  solved,  though  of  the  last  importance,  was  reducible  to 
very  simple  principles.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  general  character  of  political  institutions,  or  the  system 
pursued  at  places  of  education.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  isolated  observations  about  the  effects  which 
such  institutions  produce,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  exist,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  describe  them  in  a  few  comprehensive  sen¬ 
tences.  The  early  Philosophical  Radicals,  and  especially  Jeremy 
Bentham,  fell  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  this  was  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  all  his  political  writings  bear  the  traces  of  this 
fundamental  error.  His  maxims  as  to  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  form  an  excellent  basis  for  the  practical 
purposes  to  which  a  legislator  wishes  to  apply  morality ;  but  they 
give  an  extremely  imperfect  account  of  the  objects  of  human  life, 
and  as  there  are  hardly  any,  if  any,  of  these  to  which  politics 
and  education  do  not  stand  in  a  very  close  relation,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  attempt  to  solve  problems  connected  with  those 
subjects  by  reference  to  them  should  have  had  very  imperfect 
results.  The  most  eminent  of  Bentham’s  disciples,  Mr.  John 
Mill,  has  pointed  out  this  in  an  elaborate  criticism  on  his  master. 
He  says,  with  great  truth,  that  Bentham’s  theory  of  life  was 
altogether  too  small  and  narrow,  and  that  it  omitted  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  elements  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  writers  who  discuss  moral  and  political  subjects. 
This  is  the  true  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Philosophical 
Radicals,  so  far  as  they  can  be  justly  charged  with  failure.  Their 
mistake  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  and  more  frequently 
insinuated,  that  they  based  their  practical  measures  upon 
theoretical  principles,  but  that  the  theory  was  not  complete 
enough.  The  real  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  their  history  is  that 
nothing  is  so  powerful  as  a  theoretical  principle  which  is  capable 
of  being  shown  to  be  true ;  for  nothing  but  the  truth  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  professed  w  ould  have  enabled  them  to  over¬ 
come  the  unpopularity  with  which  the  subject-matter  of  their 
recommendations  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made 
surrounded  them.  This  conclusion  derives  additional  force 
from  a  comparison  between  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Philosophical  Radicals  in  their  own  departments  and  by 
other  reformers,  equally  zealous  but  unprovided  with  any 
specific  theory,  in  the  departments  in  which  they  are  said  to  have 
failed.  Our  political  institutions  have  undergone  many  and  even 
fundamental  changes,  which  hardly  profess  to  rest  upon  any 
principle.  Besides  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  we  have  had  a 
whole  series  of  abortive  Reform  Bills,  none  of  which  rested  upon 
any  theoretical  principles,  and  none  of  which  gave  the  least 
approach  to  satisfaction.  In  education,  we  have  had  a  long  series 
of  partial  undertakings  by  all  sorts  of  persons  acting  indepen¬ 
dently  of  each  other,  who  have  attempted  to  promote  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  various  classes  of  society.  They  have  no  doubt  succeeded 
in  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  they  have  failed  to  give  a 
real  solution  of  the  problem,  What  ought  to  be  the  relation  of 
the  State  to  public  education? — as  the  authors  of  our  various 
reform  bills  have  failed  to  solve  the  problem,  What  are  the  true 
principles  of  representative  government?  It  is  of  course  no  re¬ 
proach  to  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  w ith  these  subjects 
that  they  have  failed  to  find  anything  more  than  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  immensely  difficult  problems 
which  they  involve  ;  but  no  one  can  compare  the  state  of  our 
opinions  upon  political  institutions  with  those  which  we  enter¬ 
tain  upon  law'  reform  or  free-trade  without  feeling  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  it  is  to  have  a  considerable  body  of  well- 
established  doctrines  upon  any  political  question  with  which  it 


may  he  necessary  to  deal.  When  a  question  of  law  or  finance  is 
tinder  discussion,  it  is  always  possible  to  appeal  to  certain  well- 
known  principles  of  admitted  truth  and  authority  ;  but  w  hen 
there  is  a  discussion  about  Parliamentary  Reform  or  national 
education,  every  one  is  at  sea,  and  we  only  get  a  series  of  ob¬ 
servations  more  or  less  sensible  and  well  intended,  which  people 
make  as  they  happen  to  strike  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  is 
the  best  that  we  can  get,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  to  give  us  a 
right  to  despise  the  only  party  that  ever  met  with  even  partial 
success  in  the  attempt  to  f  ound  political  practice  upon  theoretical 
principles. 


NAPLES  AND  THE  CAMP. 

HE  half-unnoticed  lapse  of  days  and  weeks,  uninterestingly 
tranquil  and  monotonous,  which  ordinarily  makes  up  the 
sum  of  civilized  existence,  is  something  strangely  different  indeed 
from  the  sort  of  delirious  agitation  which  the  close  proximity  of 
a  great  danger  and  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  each  new  act  of 
the  political  drama  have  by  this  time  rendered  habitual  to  all 
classes  of  Neapolitan  society.  The  martial  sounds  which  stirred 
the  hot  blood  of  the  member  for  Mary  lebone  have,  indeed,  for  the 
time  died  aw  ay ;  but  the  desperate  struggle  which  is  raging  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yolturno  supplies  almost  every  hour  some  new 
theme  for  exultation,  wonder,  or  despondency.  Rumour  hovers 
over  the  excited  multitude,  and  universal  curiosity  finds  relief  in 
the  hasty  propagation  and  eager  acceptance  of  a  hundred  w  ild 
conceptions.  Everybody  is  anxious  to  hear  and  tell  the  news, 
except  the  few  who  know  enough  to  be  sure  that  nothing  can  be 
known,  or  whom  official  positions  condemn  to  a  discreet  taci¬ 
turnity.  A  general  attack,  a  Mazzinist  conspiracy,  a  meditated 
barricade,  some  new  marvellous  escape  or  daring  feat  of  arms, 
some  exquisitely  melodramatic  sentiment  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hero  of  the  occasion — these  and  a  whole  family  of  kindred 
topics  flit  all  day  long  from  mouth  to  mouth,  grow'  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  congenial  exaggeration,  flourish  for  a  brief  summer  of 
popular  acceptance,  and  soon  perish  to  make  way  for  some 
stranger,  newer,  and  therefore  more  attractive  fiction.  The 
orders  of  the  day,  with  which  from  time  to  time  the  walls  of  the 
city  are  placarded,  are  just  enough  to  stimulate  the  inquisitive¬ 
ness  which  they  certainly  fail  to  gratify  ;  and  the  sight  of  w'ounded 
men  carried  through  the  streets,  or  Royalist  prisoners  protected 
by  National  Guards  from  the  wild  justice  of  the  mob,  or  of  ragged 
arrays  of  recruits  tramping  in  to  the  sound  of  some  national  air, 
is  constantly  collecting  an  eager  multitude  in  the  already  swarm¬ 
ing  streets,  and  supplying  fresh  fuel  to  the  blazing  fire  of  popular 
excitement. 

Amidst  a  multitude  of  uncertainties,  however,  there  seems 
a  general  agreement  of  opinion  as  to  the  serious  nature  of 
the  crisis  to  which,  for  the  first  day  or  two  of  October,  the 
destinies  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  were  exposed.  The 
promise  of  the  King  to  his  soldiers  that  on  the  4th  he  would  lead 
them  back  to  his  capital,  there  to  enjoy  a  protracted  saturnalia 
of  violence  and  revenge,  was  no  doubt  part  of  the  general  scheme 
which  resulted  in  the  desperate  struggles  at  the  camp  on  the  1st, 
and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Maddaloni, and  so  to  cut  off 
the  position  at  Caserta  on  that  and  the  following  days.  The 
Royalist  army  might,  however,  have  found  themselves  in  an 
awkward  position  even  if  they  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
Garibaldi’s  line  of  retreat  and  placing  themselves  between  his 
force  and  the  city.  All  classes  at  Naples  are  so  completely  com¬ 
promised,  and  the  evidence  of  the  King’s  w  illingness  to  go  all 
lengths  in  the  chastisement  of  his  relractory  subjects  is  so 
entirely  beyond  dispute,  that  the  royalist  army  would  have  had 
to  effect  an  entry  against  all  that  determined  resistance  which 
the  energy  of  despair  renders  easy  to  the  least  courageous.  The 
National  Guard  is  of  course  entirely  unused  to  actual  fighting, 
and  some  of  its  members  might  be  expected,  should  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offer,  to  show  symptoms  of  vacillation,  and  to  attempt  to 
atone  for  past  insubordination  by  speedy  repentance  and  per¬ 
fidious  abandonment  of  their  late  associates.  But  the  .character 
of  the  young  King  is  such  as  to  render  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
opportunity  extremely  improbable,  and  a  belief  in  his  tender 
mercies  would  tempt  but  few'  of  the  revolutionists  to  faint¬ 
heartedness  or  bad  faith  in  the  cause  which  they  have  once 
espoused.  There  is  to  be  seen  at  Naples  the  protest  which  a 
member  of  the  late  Ministry  presented  to  his  Sovereign  against 
the  murderous  scheme  of  a  bombardment  to  which  Francis  II. 
w  as  himself  favourable,  and  for  which  all  due  preparations  had 
been  made  at  St.  Elmo;  and  the  cruel  destruction  of  Palermo 
must  have  convinced  the  tribe  of  waverers  that  prudence  and 
honour  for  once  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  a  manful 
resistance  was  now  the  one  course  by  which  they'  could  hope 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  military  outrage  and  the  merciless  impar¬ 
tiality  of  Bourbon  retribution.  Each  day  swells  the  ranks  of  the 
organized  defenders  of  the  town,  and  a  copious  stream  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  flows  almost  uninterruptedly  day  and  night  tot  he  Garibaldian 
encampment.  Meanwhile,  a  profound  anxiety  may  be  read  in 
the  eager  locks  and  passionate  gestures  which  are  observable 
everywhere  but  in  that  lowest  class  to  which,  as  it  has  nothing  to 
hope  and  little  to  lose,  one  form  of  government  is  much  the  same 
as  another.  Fishermen,  fruit-sellers,  mendicants,  and  thieves 
enjoy  a  comfortable  immunity  from  the  cares  and  dangers  which 
convulse  the  higher  strata  of  society,  and  the  disorders  con¬ 
sequent  upon  a  military  occupation  of  the  city  naturally  possess 
no  terrors  for  men  who  would  find  in  them  only  a  welcome 
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opportunity  of  unaccustomed  license  or  plunder.  The  various 
reports  of  the  approach  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  with  which  for 
several  weeks  the  prevailing  nervousness  of  the  inhabitants  has 
been  to  a  certain  degree  allayed,  have  now  assumed  a  definite 
and  authentic  shape  ;  and,  unless  the  King’s  advisers  should  have 
determined  upon  some  very  unexpected  movement,  it  is  probable 
that  the  campaign  will  remain  at  its  present  dead-lock  until 
Victor  Emmanuel's  reinforcements  have  given  so  incontestable 
a  superiority  to  the  besiegers  as  to  reduce  the  royalists  to 
some  form  of  capitulation.  The  desperate  hazards  of  the  ist 
and  2nd  of  October  have  no  doubt  convinced  the  Dictator 
of  the  perils  to  which  any  resolute  resistance  or  able  strategy 
must  at  once  expose  his  heterogeneous  armament.  Garibaldi’s 
position  is  now  quite  as  much  one  of  defence  as  attack,  and 
though  there  is  a  little  firing  from  either  side  at  each  other’s 
newly  constructed  batteries  or  earthworks,  both  parties  seem 
for  the  present  content  with  a  vigilant  attitude  of  preparedness 
for  any  sudden  move  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  victorious  Garibaldians  to  find  their 
tide  of  conquest  dashing  harmlessly  against  the  first  stone  that 
has  checked  its  course,  and  to  have  to  wait  for  the  co-operation 
of  an  ally  to  complete  the  success  which  was  at  first  exclusively 
their  own ;  but  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting  which  they  have 
recently  experienced,  and  the  complete  failure  of  the  King  to 
carry  their  position,  supply  ample  grounds  for  mutual  encourage¬ 
ment  and  increased  self-reliance. 

The  streets  of  the  little  town  of  Caserta,  down  which  a  week 
ago  the  Royalist  cavalry  were  making  their  way,  present  an 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  crowd,  bustle,  and  animation.  There 
is  quiet  at  the  camp,  but  a  battle  of  the  very  fiercest  order  is 
raging  in  every  cafe  and  trattatoria  in  the  place.  The  sincerest 
patriotism  is  compatible  with  a  prodigious  appetite,  and  the 
Garibaldians  are  equally  decided  as  to  a  liberated  Italy  and  a 

od  dinner.  A  dashing  descent  is  being  effected  upon  all  the 
good  things  which  the  culinary  resources  of  Caserta  bring  within 
the  reach  of  the  love  or  money  of  the  hungry  warriors.  Expe¬ 
rienced  campaigners  may  be  3een  with  half  a  yard  of  bread  im¬ 
paled  on  a  bayonet,  a  pile  of  kid  steaks  in  one  hand,  and  the 
elements  of  a  future  salad  in  the  other.  Here  are  stalwart 
Calabrese,  covered  with  dust  and  gunpowder,  drinking  veritable 
Falernian  out  of  quaint  silver-bound  goblets,  the  probable  relics 
of  some  Spanish  grandee.  Here  is  a  happy  youth  who  has 
carried  off  a  mountain  of  maccaroni,  while  his  companion  in  arms 
brings  up  the  rear  with  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  tomato  and 
parmesan.  Everywhere  wine  is  flowing  in  rivers,  and  yet  the 
visitor  will  search  in  vain  for  a  single  instance  of  drunkenness, 
quarrel,  or  mischief.  No  crowd  was  ever  more  disorderly  or 
more  good-natured.  Everybody,  of  course,  has  some  individual 
experiences  of  the  late  fight  to  compare  with  those  of  his  fellows. 
Some  were  with  the  gallant  Bixio  at  Maddaloni,  when  he  led 
them  down  to  the  bridge,  told  them  that  in  ten  minutes  they 
must  be  either  dead  or  victorious,  and  then  charged  with  them 
against  the  Royalists,  and  drove  them  back  in  fair  fight  with 
crossed  bayonets  and  hand-to-hand  encounters.  Others  have  been 
made  prisoners  and  again  released;  others  produce  the  broken 
stocks  of  rifles,  which  have  snapped  off  short  at  the  butt,  the 
cruel  cheat  of  some  fraudulent  contractor ;  others  have  suffered 
in  the  action,  and  have  just  escaped  from  hospital,  proud  of 
honourable  wounds,  and  ready,  though  still  lame  or  maimed, 
to  take  the  field  again  at  the  earliest  moment.  All  are  full  of  their 
leader’s  praises,  and  a  long  successionof  almost  miraculous  escapes 
naturally  strengthens  the  superstitious  reverence  and  affection 
with  which  he  has  all  along  been  regarded  by  the  army. 
Every  day  he  seems  to  pass  unscathed  through  some  desperate 
peril ;  and  this  constant  self-exposure,  against  which  his 
friends  in  vain  protest,  makes  him  of  course  the  darling  of 
his  troops.  His  person  is  by  this  time  well  known  to  the 
Royalists,  and  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  upon  his  life. 
During  the  recent  attack  on  his  camp,  he  was  always  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight;  and  once  his  carriage,  while  on  the  road 
from  St.  Angelo  to  Santa  Maria,  was  fired  upon,  his  coachman 
and  horses  killed,  and  the  carriage  itself  pierced  with  bullets. 
The  one  object  of  the  attack,  however,  passed  away  unhurt ; 
and  it  seems  surely  no  irrational  piety  which  attributes  such  a 
deliverance  to  the  angelic  guardianship  which  will  preserve  a 
country’s  saviour  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  his  glorious 
task. 

As  the  sun  sets,  and  the  short  twilight  dies  rapidly  away,  the 
Great  Square  at  Caserta  begins  to  glitter  with  a  hundred  lights, 
and  puts  on  a  wilder  and  more  picturesque  look  than  ever.  In 
one  corner  are  established  the  Piedmontese  Bersaglieri,  and  their 
camp-fires  shine  out  fitfully  in  the  dark,  gusty  night.  A  furious 
wind  fills  the  square  with  clouds  of  dust,  and  rattles  the  leaves 
down  from  the  lime  avenues  beyond.  On  the  silent  Naples  road, 
there  is  no  sign  of  life  but  the  tapers  which  glimmer  here  or 
there  before  a  shrine,  or  some  belated  peasant  urging  his  weary 
oxen  homeward.  Far  away  in  the  horizon,  Vesuvius  burns  red 
against  the  murky  sky.  In  the  centre  of  the  place,  several  pieces 
of  ordnance  stand  drawn  out  in  imposing  array.  Here  and 
there  sentinels  challenge  the  passer-by,  and  in  a  moment  are  lost 
again  in  the  gloom.  At  the  Palace  a  great  crowd  of  soldiers 
throng  round  the  porticoes,  pace  to  and  fro  on  their  night  watch, 
or  sleep  about  the  pavement  close  to  their  guns.  Rows  of  piled 
rifles  glitter  in  the  faint  light  of  the  lanterns,  which  every 
few  yards  show  that  all  is  in  readiness  for  immediate  action. 


Every  now  and  then  the  buzz  of  conversation  is  broken  by  the 
clank  of  the  sword  of  some  red- shirted  staff-officer  as  he  descends 
to  give  some  new  order,  or  the  hurried  gallop  of  a  messenger 
from  the  camp  as  he  suddenly  dashes  out  of  the  gloom  and  pulls 
up  his  panting  horse  in  the  Palace  court.  Upstairs  the  Dictator 
and  his  staff  are  at  dinner.  A  few  sentinels  at  the  various  cor¬ 
ridors,  and  a  crowd  of  clients  round  the  mess-room  door,  make 
up  the  simple  splendour  of  the  little  Court.  Round  the  table  are 
thirty  or  forty  officers  of  all  ages  and  every  variety  of  manner  and 
physiognomy,  but  almost  all  attired  in  the  red  shirt  which  is 
their  leader’s  invariable  costume.  Amongst  the  rest,  and  in  no 
conspicuous  place,  sits  the  man  whose  genius  and  daring  have 
infused  the  breath  of  life  and  the  energy  of  organization  into 
all  the  discordant  elements  of  distrust,  suffering,  and  suspicion, 
which  have  so  often  defied  the  spell  of  a  less  powerful  enchanter. 
Gentleness,  simplicity,  and  refinement  are  probably  the  qualities 
which  most  observers  would  believe  that  they  read  in  the  features 
of  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  day.  It  is  no  fancied  resemblance 
which  has  been  often  pointed  out  between  the  great  guerilla  chief 
and  many  of  those  portraits  in  which  the  painters  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  realize  their  conception  of  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity.  Such  qualities,  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  personal 
hardihood  makes  the  blood  of  his  boldest  followers  run  cold, 
certainly  present  a  combination  which  may  well  command  the 
idolizing  devotion  of  all  whom  he  attracts  to  his  banner.  There 
is  something  very  affecting  in  the  idea  of  a  man  at  one  moment 
forming  the  most  desperate  enterprises  of  conquest,  or  looking 
every  form  of  death  in  the  face  with  absolute  unconcern,  and  at 
another  feeling  nervous  about  addressing  a  Neapolitan  mob,  or 
surrendering  himself  to  some  romantic  sentiment  of  gratitude 
for  old  obligations,  or  relying  with  ill-merited  confidence  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  first  adviser  who  has  the  heart  to  make 
such  noble  simplicity  subserve  a  selfish  end. 

At  Santa  Maria  and  St.  Angelo  the  crowd  is  greater,  the 
watchfulness  more  intense,  and  the  scene  still  more  interesting, 
than  at  Caserta.  Fresh  earthworks  are  being  thrown  up  across 
the  most  easy  lines  of  attack  ;  palisades  and  batteries  guard  the 
road  to  Capua;  groups  of  men  arecooking  food,  or  mending  clothes, 
or  lounging  in  every  attitude  of  repose  about  the  little  reed  huts 
which  afford  ample  shelter  from  the  gentle  rigours  of  an  Italian 
night;  andthrough  the  thick  foliage  may  be  seen  thegrey  coats  and 
flashing  bayonets  of  the  most  advanced  outposts.  The  Royalists 
are  probably  but  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  and,  indeed  the  domes 
and  towers  of  Capua  look  scarcely  three  miles  from  the  besiegers’ 
works.  An  exquisite  summer  sky  gives  the  whole  scene  a  tinge 
of  luxury  which  clashes  strangely  enough  with  the  ideas  which 
bayonet,  and  breastwork,  the  shallow  graves  of  recently  buried 
men,  the  shattered  boughs  of  trees,  and  the  carcases  of  horses,  are 
apt  to  prompt.  To  be  able  to  lie  on  one’s  back  in  the  shade  and 
eat  as  many  grapes  as  one  likes  for  twopence,  is  a  feature  of 
campaigning  which  the  Garibaldians  seem  quite  able  to  appreciate, 
and  the  profuse  abundance  of  figs,  peaches,  melons,  together  with 
a  climate  of  which  the  best  English  July  is  but  a  paltry  imita¬ 
tion,  tend  of  course  to  save  the  camp  from  many  of  those  miseries 
which  in  less  favoured  climates  are  almost  inseparable  from  the 
out-of-door  life  of  the  soldier.  All  around,  however,  the  tokens 
of  the  sterner  side  of  the  picture  are  lying  thick.  A  fierce  fight 
had  raged  over  all  the  ground  between  Capua  and  the  Garibaldian 
lines,  and  the  Royalists  had  forced  their  way  right  up  to  the  olive 
wood  which  skiits  the  houses  of  St.  Angelo.  Bullets  and  bits 
of  shells,  broken  hilts  and  bloody  knapsacks  lie  here  and  there, 
and  many  a  goodly  tree  has  been  laid  low  by  the  fierce  cannonade 
which  played  across  the  plain.  Here  lies  a  poor  fellow  with  a 
few  spadefuls  of  earth  thrown  hastily  over  him,  and  hiS  Royalist 
uniform  still  discernible  through  the  soil.  Away  to  the  "right 
stretches  a  wide  valley,  on  one  side  of  which  lies  the  tiny  village 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  on  the  other,  the  Garibaldian  batteries  have 
been  thrown  hastily  up  to  command  the  valley  beyond,  where  the 
Voiturno  flows  languidly  along  through  a  wide,  rich  plain,  and 
wild  spurs  of  the  Apennines  run  down  almost  to  Capua,  and  in 
the  far  horizon  melt  away  in  the  soft,  indistinct  haze  of  the  bright 
summer  day.  As  one  mounts  to  the  batteries,  a  panorama  of  the 
most  perfect  loveliness  gradually  opens  upon  the  sight — woods 
of  olive,  mulberry,  and  chestnut,  vineyards  that,  stretch  away 
mile  upon  mile,  white  villages  glittering  here  and  there  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  the  Voiturno  creeping  around  the  walls  of  Capua,  androlling 
gently  seawards ;  while  far  to  the  west  are  the  heights  of  St. Elmo, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  rising  from  the  tiny  margin 
of  silver  which  marks  the  sea-line.  Each  gun  from  the  batteries 
rings  out  in  the  clear  air,  and  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  time  after 
time  by  the  opposite  heights.  The  Dictator  himself  is  just  above 
the  batteries,  and  is  sweeping  the  plain  with  his  telescope. 
Far  below  may  be  descried  the  tiny  figures  of  Neapolitans,  as 
they  hurriedly  make  their  way  from  point  to  point ;  and  close  at 
the  mountain’s  foot  a  little  troop  of  Garibaldians  is  stealing  out 
under  shelter  of  their  batteries,  to  establish  a  new  earthwork 
near  the  river’s  banks.  Presently  a  grenade  is  fired,  and  bursts 
over  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  a  soft  wreath  of  silverysmoke 
floats  slowly  away  in  the  slumbering  atmosphere.  Next  there  is 
a  little  roar  from  the  opposite  hills,  and  a  whirr  far  over  head,  and 
a  shell  falls  beyond  the  Garibaldian  battery,  and  explodes  harm¬ 
lessly  in  the  valley.  Next  follows  the  gentle  whistle  of  a  round 
shot,  soon  another  shell  or  two  rattles  over  the  mountain  ridge, 
and  are  lost  beyond  a  neighbouring  height.  By  this  time  the 
Dictator  has  finished  his  survey,  and  he  and  a  handful  of 
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followers  wind  down  the  mountain  path,  and  ride  awa f  for 
Caserta  ;  the  lengthening  shadows  that  begin  to  creep  far  up  the 
valley  side  tell  the  weary  combatants  that  another  day’s  fighting 
and  w  atching  is  over,  and  clear  the  camp  of  all  but  those  to  whose 
lot  it  falls  to  guard  it  through  the  night  against  the  foe,  so  near, 
so  vigilant,  and  so  resolved. 


ST.  GEORGE'S-IIf-THE-EAST. 


THE  services  at  St.  George’s-in-the-East.  the  theological  con¬ 
victions  of  the  great  unwashed  of  Whitechapel,  even  the 
views  of  the  parochial  divines  of  St.  George’s  Vestry  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters  in  general,  have  had  their  fair  share  of  public  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  high  time  that  the  local  apostles  of  the  “Anti- 
Puseyite  League,”  whatever  be  their  desire  for  notoriety,  should 
retire  into  private  life.  The  riots  have  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
controversial  interest,  and  henceforward  are  purely  a  question 
for  the  magistrates.  We  have  had  enough  of  Mr.  Hosier,  and 
Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Neale,  and  Mr.  Harper,  whoever  they  are, 
and  never  wish  to  see  their  names  again,  except  under  the  head 
of  Police  Intelligence.  That  a  set  of  silly  boys  and  girls,  urged 
on  by  half-a-dozen  noisy  and  uncombed  parish  stump-orators, 
should  he  permitted,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  set  discipline  and 
decorum  at  defiance,  to  interrupt  Divine  service,  and  liiss,  hoot, 
and  brawl  as  they  please  during  the  lessons,  prayers,  and  sermon, 
is  an  absurdity.  I  ho  unwise  proceedings  of  Mr.  Bryan  King, 
and  the  unpopular  ceremonial  with  which  he  overlaid  the  simple 
services  of  our  Church,  have  never  had  our  approval,  though, 
like  all  sensible  people,  we  regarded  the  infamous  doings 
of  the  St.  George’s  mob  with  dislike  and  disgust.  But 
since  Mr.  Bryan  King's  departure,  the  mob  have  not  had 
a  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  being  disorderly.  Mr.  Hansard,  the 
fresh  clergyman,  who  receives  no  stipend  at  his  new  post,  is  a 
man  of  very  moderate  views,  and  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  hardworking  efforts  among  the  London  poor. 
He  was  appointed  to  his  difficult  office  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  seems  to  have  thought  him  a  person  likely  to  set  both 
parties  an  example  of  a  little  common  sense.  Accordingly,  the 
really  objectionable  part  of  the  ceremonial  at  St.  George’s,  under 
liis  supervision,  has  been  done  away  with.  The  St.  George’s 
Defence  Association,  like  the  sailors  of  the  Naples  navy,  have 
been  permitted  to  retire  to  tlieir  homes.  Indeed,  the  only  de¬ 
mands  of  the  rioters  that  have  not  been  conceded  are  those 
that  relate  to  matters  of  no  principle  and  no  moment.  The 
services  of  the  choir  have  been  retained,  the  Psalms  arc  chanted, 
and  the  great  and  all-agitating  surplice  question  is  very  properly 
compromised  by  the  officiating  minister  preaching  in  a  white 
surplice  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  in  a  black  gown  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

The  concessions  wore  so  great  that  for  a  few  weeks  the  great 
unw  ashed  of  Whitechapel  felt  their  Sunday  occupation  was  well 
nigh  gone  for  ever,  and  lapsed,  unwillingly  enough,  into  tem¬ 
porary  decorum.  But  their  taste  for  parson-baiting  had  taken 
such  hold  upon  them  that  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
give  it  up.  They  enjoyed  it  just  as  much  as  the  most  respect¬ 
able  of  them  perhaps  enjoyed  their  Sunday  shave,  and  it  was 
something  to  look  forward  to.  So  after  a  brief  interval  of 
order  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
the  old  scenes  of  brutality  and  lawlessness  have  been  witnessed 
week  after  week,  during  service  at  St.  George’s.  The  mob,  it 
seems,  object  to  everything  in  a  sweeping  way,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms  and  the  white  surplice; 
not,  probably,  from  anj’  distinct  notions  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
the  thing,  so  much  as  from  a  natural  and  enlightened  dislike  to 
music  and  to  clean  linen.  The  honest  and  independent  vestry¬ 
men  are  indignant  that  the  retreat  of  their  enemy,  Mr.  Bryan 
King,  should  have  been  partially  covered,  and  are  anxious  be¬ 
sides  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  excitement  and  the  credit  of 
having  the  name  of  their  parish  in  the  London  papers.  As  for 
the  young  gentlemen  whose  cleanly  habits  and  religious  con¬ 
victions  place  them  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  St.  George’s- 
in-the-East,  we  may  be  sure  that  their  motives  are  as  high 
and  their  determination  as  unalterable  as  is  the  case  gene¬ 
rally  with  young  gentlemen  of  the  kind.  The  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  agitation  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt 
by  recent  occurrences.  The  interruptions  latterly  have  not  by 
any  means  been  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  service  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  ritualism.  A  couple  of 
Sundays  ago  the  second  lesson  (i  Cor.  xv.)  was  received  with 
strong  marks  of  disapprobation.  The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  and 
the  hymn  “Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,”  were  greeted  with  mingled 
coughs  and  hisses.  Andtlie  following  passages  from  the  preacher’s 
sermon,  which  was  a  plain  and  practical  one,  were  regularly 
coughed  down: — “There  arc  arguments  which,  to  any  candid 
mind,  will  prove  that  there  is  no  fact  more  certain  than  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ” — “  Some  there  are  around  me  w  ho, 
I  would  fain  hope,  are  living  the  life  of  faith  which  worketh  by 
love’  “  Pray,  pray  earnestly  for  the  presence,  the  aid,  the  con¬ 
stant  strengthening  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

The  uselessness  of  concessions,  in  the  case  of  a  mob  which 
refuses  to  hear  any-  allusion  from  the  pulpit  to  Ihe  necessity  of 
prayer  or  the  truth  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  is  self-evident. 
The  reformers  of  the  Anti-Pusey ite  League  appear  to  object 
equally  to  white  surplices  and. to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  object  to  singing  and  to  choristers.  But  they 


object  also,  it  seems,  to  faith,  prayer,  and  charity.  Nothing  will 
apparently’  satisfy  them  except  removing  the  “not”  from  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  inserting  it  in  the  Three  Creeds.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that  the  above  facts  prove  the  confusion 
and  uproar  in  t lie  parish  to  be  the  work  of  men  who  are  Atheists 
on  principle.  But  what  can  be  clearer  than  the  inference  that 
the  chief  brawlers  are  men  so  ignorant  and  wicked  as  not  even 
to  understand  what  they’  are  brawling  at?  How  can  the  opinion 
of  a  religiously-minded  tinker  be  worth  having  upon  the  contro¬ 
verted  point  of  surplices  versus  gowns,  who  is  not  apparently 
aware  what  are  the  points  of  belief  common  to  all  Christians  ? 
The  people  w  ho,  for  the  space  of  tw  o  hours,  cried  “  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  at  least  knew  what  religion  they 
belonged  to.  The  young  gentlemen  who,  by  the  kindness  and 
consideration  of  the  home  authorities,  are  allowed  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  tlieir  confessions  of  faith  promiscuously  during 
the  hymns  and  the  sermons  at  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  do  not 
appear  to  he  settled  in  their  own  minds  as  to  their  exact  persua¬ 
sion.  They  are  a  kind  of  roving  body  of  unattached  philoso¬ 
phers,  whose  creed  is  purely  negative,  and  whose  religious  cere¬ 
monial  consists  in  scrupulously  preventing  any  one  else  from 
praying  on  the  Sunday.  All  that  they’  are  certain  of  is  that  they 
want  no  hymns,  no  prayers,  no  sermon — to  use  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  expression  of  the  Chartist  orator — no  nothing. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  outrages  find  no  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  respectable  parishioners.  After  the 
recent  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  every  decent  person  in  St. 
George’s  will  doubtless  hasten,  if  he  has  not  hastened  before,  to 
give  Mr.  Hansard  his  support.  But  the  suppression  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  is  a  matter  for  the  police.  In  what — now  that  Mr. 
Bryan  King  has  taken  his  departure,  and  that  his  curates  have 
ceased  to  attitudinize — does  a  row  at  St.  George’s  differ  from 
a  row  in  any  other  London  church?  What  constitutes  a  riot 
t here  an  exceptional  case?  Supposing  that  a  crow  d  of  screaming 
hoys  and  girls  week  after  week  were  to  enter  a  church  in 
the  West-end,  and  interrupt  the  services,  and  groan  at  the  creed, 
and  hiss  the  sermons,  w  hat  would  be  the  remedy,  for  we  pre¬ 
sume  remedy  there  would  be?  If  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of 
booting  at  St.  George’s,  why  should  not  hooting  be  introduced  in 
Paddington  and  Mayfair P  If  Faith  and  Charity  are  coughed 
down  in  one  part  of  the  metropolis,  why  should  they  escape  in 
another?  Why  should  not  everybody  everywhere  be  allowed, 
as  the  service  progresses,  to  give  his  opinion  freely  and  candidly 
about  the  Christian  Graces,  and  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Lessons,  and 
things  in  general  P  Every  congregation  would  become  a  little  de¬ 
liberative  assembly,  and  the  statements  in  the  sermon,  and  in  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  might  be  put  to  the  vote.  The  truth  is, 
that  somebody  somewhere  must  be  neglecting  his  duty 
if  these  disturbances  continue.  So  long  as  the  mob  were 
imagined  to  have  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  the  extreme  views 
of  the  Hector  went  against  general  public  opinion,  there  might  be 
some  unwillingness  and  hesitation  (however  misplaced)  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  about  interfering  in  the  business.  But 
i'or  the  last  two  months  there  has  been  nothing  to  shock  tho 
most  zealous  Protestant,  unless  lie  were  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
man.  With  whom,  then,  does  the  fault  lie  ?  Not  with  the  local 
magistrate,  for  one  offender  has  been  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  The  responsibility  rests  entirely  with  the  police 
authorities.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  there  can  be  any  real  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seizing  on  the  true  culprits.  What  are  policemen  in 
plain  clothes  made  for,  if  not  for  cases  like  the  present?  Some 
score  of  them,  stationed,  for  a  month  or  so,  at  different  parts  of 
the  church,  with  strict  orders  to  arrest  every  single  disturber  of 
the  peace,  would  soon  settle  the  whole  matter,  if  the  magistrates 
were  firm  and  energetic.  Public  opinion  is  with  the  Hev.  Mr. 
Hansard  and  the  letter  of  the  law — all  Churchmen  and  respect¬ 
able  Dissenters  are  with  him — the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  is  with 
him — the  only  people  w  ho  appear  not  to  be  with  him  are  the 
police.  We  trust  that  necessary  measures  will  be  taken  to  put 
down,  once  for  all,  these  silly  and  offensive  scenes.  They  bring 
disgrace  and  discredit  on  the  authorities,  whoever  they  may  be, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  interfere,  and  who  apparently  discharge  their 
duty  very  badly. 


THE  POPE  AT  JERUSALEM. 

SPECIAL  correspondents,  and  smart  writers  in  general,  often 
grapple  with  an  embarrassing  crisis  in  a  free  and  easy  w  ay. 
An  instance  of  the  onesidedness  with  which  difficulties  are  dealt 
with  in  such  quarters  occurs  in  their  treatment  of  the  question 
first  ventilated  by  that  wild  writer— the  Abbe  Miehon — that  the 
Papacy  should  be  transferred  to  Jerusalem.  No  doubt  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  theoretically  convenient,  and,  as  far  as  the  abstract  Papal 
pretensions  go,  there  would  be  something  approaching  to  the 
sublime  in  enthroning  him  who  claims  to  be  the  autocratic  Vicar 
of  Christ  on  that  sacred  site  which  has  the  most  venerable 
claim  to  the  dignity  of  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  No 
doubt  the  picture  of  the  common  Father  of  the  Faithful,  freed 
from  the  entanglements  of  petty  Italian  sovereignty,  and  relieved 
from  the  inconvenient  rivalry  of  that  obsequious  but  insulting 
protection  w  hich  the  great  Catholic  Powers  ofEurcp?  have  fer  so 
many  ages  lavished  on  the  Pope,  is  very  engaging.  In  these  clays 
of  sudden  change  and  rapid  instalment  of  new  principles,  there 
is  no  saying  that  the  scheme  is  impossible,  for  political  impossi¬ 
bilities  are  every-day  facts.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  see  wLat 
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rruiy  be  reasonably  urged  against  the  practicability  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Jerusalem  is  neither  a  pagan  city  nor  yet  a  howling  wilder¬ 
ness,  nor  a  country  town  administered  by  an  obscure  suffragan 
of  the  Vatican,  if  it  were  any  of  these  things,  of  course  the 
Pope  might  find  in  it  a  fair  field  for  a  fresh  start,  unhampered 
by  the  cumbersome  traditions  of  many  centuries  of  Italian  in¬ 
trigue.  But  Jerusalem  happens  to  have  been  the  most  bitterly 
and  the  most  pertinaciously  contested  outpost  of  the  Oriental 
Church  since  the  first  days  of  the  great  schism  which  cut  asunder 
East  and  West.  Its  occupation  by  the  Latin  Church  was  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  the  Crusades  ;  while  a  squabble,  arising  out  of 
a  detail  bearing  upon  the  question  of  its  ecclesiastical  regula¬ 
tion,  was  made  the  pretext  for  blowing  up  the  flame  of  t lie  late 
Crimean  war.  With  the  Pope  at  Rome,  or  anywhere  in  Western 
Europe,  in  Africa,  or  America,  the  relations  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Greek  Church  might,  if  they  were  not  those  of  a  truce,  at 
all  events  imitate  the  decent  courtesies  of  civilized  warfare.  But 
once  let  the  Pope  plant  himself  at  Jerusalem,  and  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  engaged  in  the 
most  savage  vendetta  on  the  most  appalling  scale  which  the  world 
has  ever  beheld.  Our  reasons  for  making  this  statement  lie  on 
the  very  face  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Wholly  apart  from 
the  accidents  of  his  temporal  dominion,  the  Pope,  as  a  spiritual 
personage,  occupies  two  perfectly  distinct  positions.  He 
is  “  Bishop  of  Rome”  —  i.  e.,  diocesan  of  the  city  which,  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  became  one  of  the  settled  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  world,  was  the  cosmopolitan  metropolis.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  from  very  early  times,  found 
himself  complimented  by  the  concession  of  precedence  over  his 
brother  prelates  of  less  important  cities.  In  this  same  character 
he  enjoyed  an  amount  of  ecclesiastical  power  which  might  be 
reduced  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Christian  congregation 
of  that  one  city,  or  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the  primatial 
superintendence  of  kingdoms.  This  Bishop  of  Rome,  Patriarch 
of  the  West,  is  an  element,  though  one  at  present  out  cf  keep¬ 
ing,  in  the  Eastern  theory  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
true  that  the  Orientals  claim  from  him  concessions  in  return 
which  no  Pope  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  would  have  con¬ 
descended  to  yield.  Recognising  as  they  do  the  Patriarch  of 
Rome,  they  expect  the  Patriarch  of  Rome  to  reciprocate  the 
recognition  of  spiritual  dignitaries  iu  the  East  as  equal  in  power 
and  in  station  with  himself,  of  whom  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  Still,  the  Greek  ecclesiastics 
are  non-interventionists,  and  as  long  as  the  “Western  Patriarch” 
stops  at  Rome,  or  anywhere  that  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
Eastern  communion,  and  busies  himself  with  his  own  portion  of 
Christendom,  they  leave  him  to  settle  his  own  affairs  with  his 
own  belongiugs.  But  the  Bope  himself,  and  that  Ultramontane 
school  which  has  so  long  led  captive  Roman  Catholic  Christen¬ 
dom,  is  far  from  taking  this  view'  of  the  Papal  prerogatives. 
"While  continuing  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome,  whatever  that  dignity 
may  imply,  the  Pontiff  likewise  claims  to  sit  in  the  Cathedra 
Peiri — i.  e.,  not  to  preside  over  the  Christian  Church,  iu  the 
character  of  Bishop  of  its  quondam  metropolis,  but  to  rule  it  as 
the  heir  of  certain  special  privileges  (including  a  spiritual  jus 
hereclitulis )  given  by  Our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  irrespective  of 
the  place  of  St.  Peter’s  future  habitation,  and  transmitted  by 
St.  Peter,  equally  irrespective  of  their  habitation,  to  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  who  happened  likewise  to  be  Bishops  of  Rome. 

To  be  sure,  the  Pope  has  never  fairly  emancipated  himself  from 
his  local  character.  He  has  always  been  “  Pope  of  Rome” — not 
“Pope”  simpliciter.  Even  during  the  days  when  the  Papacy 
was  seated  at  Avignon,  it  was  in  theory  only  enjoying  a  villeg- 
giattira,  and  the  Pontiff  professed  to  govern  Rome  by  his  vicars. 
But  the  Ultramontane  thpory  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of 
this  divorce  ;  and  although  Pio  Nono’s  constitutional  cowardice 
may  incapacitate  him  from  facing  so  bohl  a  policy,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  a  more  vigorous  successor  may  not  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  sanctify  an  inevitable  loss  of  Italian 
sovereignty  by  a  f  resh  “  development  of  Christian  doctrine.”  A 
“Pope  of  Rome”  without  Rome  would  at  best  be  merely  Pope 
Lackland  ;  but  “  the  Pope”  claiming  to  rule  over  all  the  faithful, 
and  yet  belonging  to  no  place  in  particular,  would,  if  he  could 
make  good  his  claims,  be  a  very  august  personage.  If  the  Pope 
adopted  this  or  any  other  line  of  proceeding,  upon  terms  which 
would  only  involve  him  with  his  own  spiritual  subjects,  or  if 
he  took  up  his  abode  w  here  no  other  spiritual  organization  would 
he  able  aud  willing  to  fight  him  inch  by  inch,  his  conduct  might 
reasonably  engage  the  attention  of  our  theological  schools,  but 
ic  would  be  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  the  secular  public. 
If,  how  ever,  the  project  comes  before  us  in  a  shape  which,  to  all 
reasonable  men  of  every  opinion,  must  inevitably  produce  general 
confusion,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  spiritual  world,  but 
one  of  the  gravest  political  importance  to  the  wellbeing  of  society. 
The  Pope,  taking  his  seat  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre — not  as  a 
visitor,  tor  he  claims  to  hold  the  world  as  his  domain — not  as  one 
bishop  out  of  many,  for  he  is  the  fountain  of  Episcopacy — but  as 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  sole  aud  unapproachable— would  he  the 
most  offensive  and  most  direct  provocation  to  that  Eastern  Church 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  open  violence  at  the 
introduction  of  Pupal  subordinates  into  Jerusalem,  and  which 
gladly  welcomed  the  war  the  pretext  of  which  w  as  the  custody 
of  the  key  of  the  Holy  Places. 

Accordingly,  the  man  who  should  flatter  himself  that  the 
effervescence  which  this  step  would  create  would  simply  end  in 


a  paper  wTar  would,  we  fear,  find  himself  very  rudely  undeceived. 
Nothing  can  he  a  greater  mistake  than  to  underrate  the  power, 
w  ithin  its  own  limits,  of  the  Eastern  form  of  Christianity,  and  to 
treat  it  as  an  old-fashioned  obstacle  which  would  move  on  at  the 
first  sound  of  Pio  Nono’s  enlightened  invitation  to  “  Come,  and 
look  alive.”  Beset,  no  doubt,  it  is  with  superstition  and 
formalism,  just  as  the  Church  of  Rome  is  ;  but  nobody  out  of 
Exeter  Hall  refuses  to  give  a  candid  consideration  to  the 
power  of  the  Papal  Church  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil, 
according  as  that  power  is  wielded.  The  Greek  Church  num¬ 
bers  somewhere  between  one  and  two  hundred  million  adhe¬ 
rents,  while  its  geographic  frontier  is  drawn  at  Lapland  to  the 
north,  and  ends  to  the  south  at  the  outlets  of  the  Nile.  It 
counts  Austrian  subjects  by  the  million,  while,  proceeding  with¬ 
out  break  from  east  to  west,  it  touches  the  British  possessions 
deep  in  the  continent  of  North  America.  In  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  ifs  possessions — the  Russian  Church — it  exhibits  unmis¬ 
takable  marks  of  educational  improvement,  and  at  the  w  orst,  in 
its  repudiation  of  Ultramontane  arrogance  and  its  tolerance  of 
sacerdotal  marriage,  it  presents  points  of  affinity  to  Protestant 
Europe.  In  short,  it  is  a  thing  which  exists  without  our  being 
responsible  for  its  existence,  and  which,  as  it  exists,  had  better  he 
made  the  best,  and  not  the  w  orst  of.  It  would  be  making  the 
w  orst  of  it  if  we  were  to  sit  by  and  allow  the  notion  of  the 
Papacy  invading  Jerusalem  to  pass  without  a  protest.  The 
usual  Russian,  whatever  else  he  may  he,  is,  unlike  the  French¬ 
man  or  the  Italian,  a  man  profoundly  in  earnest  about  the  honour 
of  his  religion,  and  of  “  Holy  Russia”  as  its  natural  protector. 
At  the  first  whisper  of  any  idea  of  planting  the  Pope  at 
Jerusalem,  there  would  be  no  nice  question  of  policy  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  government  whose  constitution  is  “  despotism 
tempered  by  assassination”  as  to  what  courseit  would  have  to  take  ; 
for  the  constitutional  remedy  would  uot  improbably  be  applied 
to  the  Czar  w  ho  faltered  or  paltered  about  proclaiming  the  new 
crusade.  We  need  not  insist  on  the  political  reasons  w  hich  would 
make  the  proceeding  intolerable  to  the  Russian  Government 
itself,  independently  of  the  fierce  impulse  from  below,  France, 
which  had  sent  the  Pope  to  Jerusalem,  would  fight  to  keep  him 
there  ;  and  we  should  see  the  long-desired  renew  al  of  the  Eastern 
war  brought  about  under  circumstances  very  favourable  to  that 
crafty  Power,  and  for  a  stake  which  would  make  the  conflict 
internecine. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  suggestion  wouldnot  he  worth 
combating.  But  Europe  is  beginning  to  learn  that  the  most 
extravagant  ideas,  especially  when  they  have  currency  given  to 
them  from  the  most  contemptible  quarters,  may  very  reasonably 
awaken  the  fears  of  honest  men,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  patent  despotism  with  the  newest  improvements, 
to  avail  itself  of  the  dirtiest  agencies  as  pilot-balloons  when  it 
desires  to  unsettle  the  public  mind.  The  moderation  lately 
shown  in  managing  the  Syrian  expedition  is  in  itself  ominous. 
If  it  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  the  hereditary  Napoleonic 
ideas  to  obtain  possession  of  Syria,  it  is  clearly  Louis  Napoleon’s 
game,  when  playing  for  such  a  stake,  to  lead  his  ace  of  trumps. 
The  most  brilliant  stroke  he  could  devise  for  winning  the 
much  coveted  possession  would  be  to  establish  at  the  Syrian 
cradle  of  our  faith,  in  the  holiest  spot  of  Christendom  in 
general,  and  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  particular,  the  Western 
Supreme  Pontiff,  as  the  stipendiary  and  the  bondsnjan  of  France. 
By  so  doing  he  would  at  ouce  hold  Europe  in  pawn  and  humiliate 
Asia.  He  would  he  as  much  greater  than  Charlemagne  as 
Europe  and  Asia  together  are  greater  than  Europe  alone.  We 
do  not  say  that  he  would  win  in  the  game — probably  he  would 
not — hut,  win  or  lose,  the  attempt,  if  ever  seriously  made,  would 
cause  infinite  misery  and  confusion  throughout  the  world.  Those 
writers,  accordingly,  who  trifle  with  the  subject  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  slight  importance — a  good  joke,  in  short — and  a  clever 
way  of  shelving  the  Pope,  are  gravely  responsible  for  the 
levity  with  which  they  handle  so  dangerous  a  topic.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  certain  that  to  plant  the  Pope  at  Jerusalem  would  not 
be  to  divorce  religion  from  politics.  The  complications  to  which 
this  step  would  give  rise  might  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  those 
which  have  so  long  afflicted  Italy,  but  they  would  be  full  as  dan¬ 
gerous,  full  as  scandalous,  full  as  menacing  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  cause  of  true  religion ;  and  they  would  probably 
be  the  occasion  of  bloodshed  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  could  be 
occasioned  by  the  Pope’s  continued  occupation  of  Rome  itself 
under  the  protection  of  a  w  ilderness  of  Goyons  and  Lamoricieres. 


DR.  CULLEN’S  REQUIEM  SERMON. 

nnTIE  art  of  improving  the  occasion  has  unquestionably  been 
JL  pushed  to  its  furthest  limits  by  the  versatility  of  Irish 
genius.  The  Pope’s  adherents  now  not  only  invent  the  moral 
tliev  wish  to  inculcate,  but  invent  also  the  opportunity  for  ap¬ 
plying  it.  The  possibility  of  some  losses  in  the  Irish  Contiugent 
during  the  late  battles  in  Italy  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over 
wilhout  some  ecclesiastical  upholstery;  and  on  the  impulsive 
Celtic  soul  w  hat  is  a  ceremony  without  a  speech P  It  does  not 
fora  moment  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  that  the 
decease  of  the  mourned  ones  must  betaken  almost  entirely  upon 
trust;  on  the  contrary,  it  perhaps  adds  to  the  mysterious  vague¬ 
ness  which  is  indispensable  to  such  a  scene.  But  even  supposing 
them  alive  and  well,  the  most  dastardly  Protestant  scribbler  will 
nevertheless  allow  that,  if  they  did  not  fight  to  the  last  for  the 
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great  cause,  they  gave  it  the  deep  wishes  of  a  pure  Hibernian 
breast ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  if  they  did  not  surrender  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  Pope,  yet  in  that  cause  they 
were  eager  at  all  events  to  surrender  their  muskets.  History 
will  tell  how  they  never  flinched  from  their  post  of  calm  defiance 
until  the  Piedmontese  marched  them  off  tn  masse;  and  how, 
when  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  they 
scorned  to  run  away.  It  may  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  declare 
that,  as  Dr.  Cullen’s  vivid  rhetoric  pictures  the  catastrophe,  they 
purpled  the  fields  of  Italy  with  their  blood ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  they  formed  a  portion  of  his  Holiness’s  army, 
and  that  armies  generally  fight.  Machiavelli  declared  that 
Christianity  had  subdued  the  spirit  of  mankind  and  fitted  them 
for  slavery  and  subjection.  Undaunted  in  the  cause  of  sub¬ 
mission,  fierce  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  that  teaches 
patience,  impetuous  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  meek-spirited, 
these  soldiers  of  the  Pope,  if  their  orator  is  to  be  believed,  have 
afforded,  by  their  conduct,  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
zeal  is  not  to  be  confined  by  logic.  But  more  sober  inquirers 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
preacher  is  evoking  martyrs  solely  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  consciousness,  and  that  while  his  speech  equals  that 
of  Antony  over  Caesar’s  body  in  sorrow,  and  exceeds  it  in 
strength  of  language,  the  latter  has  the  important  advantage  of 
an  unmistakeable  dead  body  to  point  to  and  undoubted  wounds 
to  exhibit. 

However,  a  week  ago  there  was  celebrated  in  the  Metropolitan 
Church  at  Dublin  a  “Bequiem  Ceremonial  ”  for  the  benefit,  or 
honour,  of  those  Irishmen  who  are  declared  neither  to  have  sur¬ 
rendered  on  nor  run  away  from  the  field  of  Spoleto.  It  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  wished  that  the  names  of  the  heroes  had 
been  supplied  to  the  faithful  audience ;  for  it  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  to  set  all  one’s  energies  at  work  to  desire  heartily  the 
beatitude  of  x,  y,  and  z.  Dr.  Cullen  was  clearly  bound,  if  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  providing  the  right  names,  to  supply  some 
imaginary  ones  in  their  place.  Those  astronomers  who  are  the 
first  to  light  upon  fresh  planets  are  always  entitled  to  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  christening  their  discoveries,  and  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  canonization  of  martyrs  under  different  appellations  from 
those  they  bore  on  earth.  Or,  if  the  labour  of  creating  the  facts 
of  the  deadly  struggle  was  sufficient  for  the  reverend  orator,  the 
task  of  naming  the  subjects  of  his  discourse  might  serve  as  an 
excellent  occupation  for  the  young  gentlemen  from  the  Colleges 
of  All  Hallows  and  Castleknock,  who  occupied,  we  are  told,  the 
back  seats  at  the  ceremony.  That  Mass,  however,  should  be 
said  for  any  persons,  even  if  they  are  but  creatures  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  is  a  thing  at  which  Protestants  have  no  right  to  be 
offended;  and  if  the  congregations  in  Dublin  wish  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  the  King  of  Naples  or  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  as  there  is  no 
abuse  so  bitter  as  a  good  hearty  prayer,  so  few  methods  of  party 
warfare  are  as  telling  as  an  effective  religious  celebration.  There 
is  no  replying  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  up  in  Church  and 
insist,  either  that  the  souls  of  other  men  die  every  day  in  better 
causes,  or — as  heretics  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  more  inclined 
to  affirm — that  the  souls  of  the  Irish  Papal  Brigade  are  safely 
attached  to  their  bodies,  and  consequently,  as  the  system  of 
masses  seems  to  imply,  not  worth  praying  for  at  present.  All 
that  we  cau  do  is  to  add  a  pious  amen  to  the  wish  which  the 
prayers  express.  The  large  theological  insinuation  and  the 
rancorous  party  demonstration  screen  themselves  effectively  from 
attack,  without  wishing  to  screen  themselves  from  notice.  So, 
when  the  Orangemen  of  Ballywhack  wish  to  exhibit  how  they 
hate  their  enemies,  they  go  in  large  numbers  to  church ;  and 
when  University  authorities  desire  to  crush  an  opponent,  they 
hint  gently  from  St.  Mary’s  pulpit  at  misguided  intellect. 
Praying  for  the  mercenaries  of  Antonelli  is  simply  another  form 
of  praying  at  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Dictator.  The  “sarco¬ 
phagus,  classically  shaped,”  was  a  machine  of  pure  invective ; 
and  the  “  emblematic  lachrymatories  ”  were  supposed  to  hold 
tears,  but  practically  were  receptacles  of  curses.  The  “  mediate 
portion  of  the  catafalque,”  we  are  told,  contained  inscriptions, 
which  are  transcribed  in  the  report  before  us.  They  are  happily 
not  of  a  poetical  character.  In  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  party  of  the  Pope  at  present  are,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
think  that  they  keep  clear  of  metrical  composition.  Words 
which  are  horribly  ill-natured  for  the  most  part  do  not 
scan;  and,  as  it  is,  the  verses  in  which  Celtic  indignation 
denounces  Saxon  tyranny  may  be  beautiful  in  point  of 
sentiment,  but  are  generally  unequal  in  the  number  of  feet.  The 
inscriptions  in  question  are  in  Latin — verses,  namely,  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  supposed  heroes  are  compared  in 
succession  to  Saul,  David,  and  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  is  hard  to 
read  with  perfect  equanimity  the  grand  lamentation  over  the  royal 
corpses  on  Gilboa  transferred  to  these  hireling,  and  possibly 
apocryphal,  martyrs  of  the  Pope.  “  Decori  in  vita  sad,”  says  the 
imaginative  record  ;  “in  morte  quoque  non  erant  divisi."  With 
regard  to  the  personal  beauty  of  the  heroes  spoken  of  we  have 
no  means  ot  expressing  our  opinion ;  though,  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  which  we  have  had  of  the  taste  of  the  sister  isle  in  regard 
to  the  great  portrait  of  the  descendant  of  her  ancient  king,  we 
are  inclined  a  little  to  distrust  her  judgment.  But  if  we  are  told 
of  the  members  of  the  Pope’s  Brigade,  that  “in  death  they  were 
not  divided,”  all  we  have  to  remark  is,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  Pope  himself  could  ever  have  said  of  them  during  their 
honourable  but  decidedly  inharmonious  life. 


It  was  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  excitement  of 
the  day  was  over  when  the  censers  had  ceased  to  swing.  When 
high  mass  had  been  duly  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
who  may  possibly  have  perished  in  the  fight,  Dr.  Cullen  wisely 
resolved  that  the  hypothetical  victims  should  not  have  all  the 
day  to  themselves.  Eeligious  rites  may  or  may  not  avail  those 
who  for  argument’s  sake  may  be  considered  dead  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  discourse  by  a  very  angry  dignitary  of  the  church  will 
be  listened  to  with  interest  by  the  living.  Dr.  Cullen’s  address 
was  well  suited  to  the  occasion.  A  lively  fancy  played,  so  to 
speak,  with  its  rich  hues  over  the  w  hole.  An  epic  poem  might 
almost  be  constructed  out  of  the  materials  furnished  about  the 
heroes  of  whom  popular  incredulity  denies  the  existence,  while 
Catholic  assertion  limits  the  number  to  three.  “  Their  career 
was  short,”  says  the  eloquent  address,  “  but  it  was  glorious. 
They  were  not  adventurers  or  mercenaries,  as  the  tongue  of 
calumny  proclaims.”  Dr.  Cullen  wished,  perhaps,  to  hint  deli¬ 
cately  to  the  Vatican  that,  though  they  fought  for  pay,  they  do 
not  seem,  by  all  accounts,  to  have  received  very  regularly  the  pay 
they  fought  for.  “  They  were  not,”  it  is  added,  “  the  apostles  of 
Socialism  and  Communism  ;  had  they  embarked  in  such  wicked 
schemes,  they  would  have  been  extolled  as  heroes  by  a  licentious 
press.”  They  rushed  forward  simply  to  defend  their  own  and 
the  common  home  of  all  Catholics.  “Wealth,  honour,  worldly 
distinctions  were  forgotten.”  Considerations  of  wealth,  as  we 
remarked,  were  forgotten  rather  by  the  paymasters  than  the 
troops;  but  it  was  something  rather  remote,  if  we  remember 
right,  from  oblivion  of  worldly  distinctions,  that  caused  the  broken 
heads  among  the  rival  Belgian  corps.  No  disadvantage,  the 
story  proceeds,  could  shake  the  courage  of  the  Soldiers  of  the 
Cross.  “  Having  prepared  themselves  for  the  day  of  danger 
by  prayer,  and  washed  away  every  stain  of  sin  by  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  they  accepted  the  unequal  contest  without 
hesitation  or  dismay.  The  struggle,  though  short,  was  dread¬ 
ful.  Who  can  describe  the  valorous  exploits  that  were  per¬ 
formed  on  the  side  of  justice  and  truth  P”  No  one  could 
possibly  do  so,  we  may  safely  reply,  unless  he  had  the  fancy  of  a 
Munchausen  and  the  impudence  of  an  Irish  prelate.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  dreadful  struggle,  “  they  seem  to  have  been 
miraculously  defended  by  the  arm  of  God.”  The  allusion  to 
the  survivors  which  follows  has  almost  a  naive  character. 
“  As  for  those,  and  they  are  many,  who  passed  unscathed 
through  the  bloody  ordeal  of  Spoleto,”  &c.,  “  the  consciousness 
of  the  sacrifices  made  for  religion  will  console  them  in  their  after 
life,  and  generations  yet  unborn  will  pronounce  their  names  with 
veneration.”  Conceive  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego 
agreeing  on  an  amicable  compromise,  or  a  Maccabteus  delivering 
his  sword  and  going  free  on  parole  of  future  quietness!  We 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  Dr.  Cullen,  that  the 
course  which  the  Irish  Brigade  adopted  is  one  which  will  give 
them  unqualified  satisfaction  in  after  years  ;  but  it  is  a  new  thing 
in  funeral  orations  for  men  who  calmly  surrender  to  obtain  the 
glory  of  passing  unscathed  through  bloody  ordeals. 

Hike  idea  with  which  Dr.  Cullen  supplies  his  hearers  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Bomnn  Pontiff’  is  a  mixture  of  Jupiter  and 
Cinderella.  “  Without  power,  without  wealth,  abandoned  or 
betrayed  by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  our  Holy  Father,  calm, 
patient,  resigned,  full  of  charity  and  meekness,  but  firm  as  a  rock, 
presents  to  his  children  a  spectacle  the  most  sublime  of  majesty  and 
dignity.”  As  the  speaker  pronounced  the  words,  a  grand  picture 
must  have  shaped  itself  before  the  audience.  A  venerable  old 
man  sits  among  his  cardinals,  supported  by  faithful  ministers, 
and  commanding  the  united  support  of  an  affectionate  and 
trustful  people.  He  rules  them  with  love,  and  is  obeyed  with 
respect.  Mercy  and  truth  have  long  ago  met  together,  in  spite 
of  seme  little  sternness  in  Perugia,  and  one  trifling  deception  in 
1849.  Suddenly,  by  rude  hands  he  is  attacked,  despoiled,  and 
overthrown.  Without  a  word  of  anger,  or  a  look  other  than  of 
pity,  he  extends  his  pastoral  arm  over  the  apostate  rebels,  and 
softly  breathes  a  father’s  rebuke,  tempered  with  a  father’s 
blessing.  To  the  true  son  of  Erin  and  the  Church  no  suspicion 
ever  comes  of  that  other  picture — the  weak,  trembling,  petulant 
old  priest,  raving  ofsacrilege,  and  bristling  with  impotent  curses. 
Let  us  recommend  to- the  notice  of  Dr.  Cullen,  when  next  he 
describes  Pius  IX.,  two  examples,  of  which,  if  that  Pontiff  had 
followed  either,  he  might  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  his 
advocate  to  attract  fictitious  respect  by  the  labour  of  an 
imaginary  portrait.  The  first  is  no  new  resource.  When  strife 
grew  hot  in  St.  George’s,  the  Bev.  Bryan  King  departed,  and 
with  him  w?ent  the  policemen  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  in  the  present  case  the  policemen  give  far  more 
trouble  than  the  priest.  The  other  example  is  that  of  calm 
endurance,  and  drawn  from  a  great  luminary  of  Catholicism, 
whom  even  a  Pope  might  stoop  to  imitate.  Mark  how  the  great 
Bellarmine  was  serene  and  happy  under  trial.  That  emiuent 
cardinal,  Bayle  records,  patiently  endured  the  attacks  of  the 
minor  enemies  of  man,  and  give  himself  for  a  prey  to  relentless, 
though  not  human,  persecutors.  “  We  shall  have  heaven,”  he 
mildly  said,  “  to  reward  us  for  our  sufferings ;  but  these  poor 
creatures  have  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  life.”  If 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  cannot  send  to  Dublin  and  order  masses 
for  three,  has  so  terrible  a  fate  in  store  for  him,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  add  to  his  misery  by  cursing  him  so  shockingly  in  this 
life. 

There  is  but  one  other  remark  we  have  to  make  upon  this 
precious  funeral  speech.  Dr.  Cullen,  not  content  with  promising 
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glory  to  men  who  in  the  cause  of  tyranny  drilled,  marched  out, 
and  surrendered,  and  describing  the  patient  attitude  of  a  Pope 
who  massacres  and  excommunicates,  advances  from  imagination 
to  invective,  and  indulges  in  very  vulgar  abuse  in  answer  to  the 
writers  who,  even  in  Popes,  condemn  oppression  and  despise 
deceit.  The  Ultramontane  party  in  Ireland,  if  they  have  not  the 
“  delight  of  happy  laughter,”  supply  the  deficiency,  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  remark,  by  increased  zest  in  the  “  delight  of  low 
replies.”  Who  is  Dr.  Cullen  P  and  what  authority  has  he  among 
civilized  men.  that  he  should  talk  of  vile  scribes  and  a  brutalized 
press  ?  A  priest  who  uses  an  office  which  confers  some  petty 
power,  neither  implying  refinement  nor  ensuring  intellect,  to 
trade  upon  fictitious  details  for  the  support  of  a  monstrous  and 
antiquated  cause,  is  entitled  to  but  little  respect  for  the  views  he 
advocates,  or  the  sentiments  he  upholds.  But  when  he  coarsely 
assails  others  for  joining  the  cause  of  secular  freedom  against 
secular  oppression,  and  urging  principles  as  old  and  as  wide  as 
any  ecclesiastical  system  under  heaven,  he  must  simply  be  told 
that  he  is  no  more  likely  to  preach  down  liberty  than  his  master 
is  to  trample  it  down  bv  force.  As  Englishmen,  we  care  not  a 
jot  for  all  the  Catholic  potentates  on  earth,  compared  with  one 
particle  of  national  justice  aud  right;  and  Dr.  Cullen  may  be 
sure  that  men  will  advocate  good  government  and  denounce 
arbitrary  misrule  long  after  he  and  all  his  faction  are  forgotten. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE 

HE  production  of  Mr.  Macfarren’s  opera,  Robin  Hood,  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  has  achieved  a  success  deserved 
alike  by  the  composer  and  the  indefatigable  manager.  It  is, 
indeed,  seldom  that  we  have  to  notice  a  work  containing  so 
much  of  genuine  musical  excellence  and  interest  as  Mr.  Mac¬ 
farren’s  last  production  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  insignificant 
index  of  the  improved  power  of  appreciation  of  our  music-loving 
public  that  each  representation  of  an  opera  throughout  so 
earnestly  and  honestly  w  ritlen.and  containing  so  little  of  the  mere 
ear-tickling  element,  should  have  been  attended  by  an  audience 
crowded  almost  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  theatre.  It  is  un- 
mistakcably  the  production  of  a  thorough  musician,  not  only 
perfectly  versed  in  all  the  technical  requirements  for  such  a  work, 
but  also  possessing  a  fund  of  originality  and  ingenious  fancy  which 
is  unfortunately  only  too  rarely  met  with  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  So  far,  indeed,  are  the  claims  of  Robin  Hood  to  suc¬ 
cess  from  depending  upon  the  ordinary  sources  of  attraction 
of  English  operas — which  are  too  frequently  but  a  string  of 
disconnected  ballads,  perhaps  written  for,  and  made  tempo¬ 
rarily  popular  by,  some  favourite  singer — that  it  is  precisely 
in  those  few  portions  of  the  opera  in  which  Mr.  Macfarren 
has  essayed  this  style  of  composition  that  he  has  produced 
the  least  creditable  results.  The  four  or  five  ballads  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  opera  are  the  weakest  and  least 
interesting  part  of  the  music ;  and  but  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  are  respectively  delivered  by  the 
three  principal  singers,  they  would,  we  should  imagine,  quite 
fail  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  which  has  hitherto  always  ac¬ 
companied  their  performance.  Mr.  Macfarren’s  strength  seems 
to  us  to  lie  in  concerted  music,  and  especially  in  the  ingenious 
powers  of  construction  he  displays  in  musically  interpreting 
a  complicated  dramatic  situation  with  clearness  and  spirit, 
while  he  preserves  most  successfully  the  individuality  of  each 
of  the  various  characters.  Of  this  peculiar  excellence  there 
are  several  examples  in  Robin  Hood  which  we  shall  par¬ 
ticularize  in  their  place.  The  instrumentation  is,  moreover, 
throughout  varied  and  masterly — the  accompaniments  of  them¬ 
selves  being  interesting  to  a  musician  from  their  graceful  and 
ingenious  character.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  the 
interest  (musically  speaking)  falls  off  very  materially  in  the 
third  act,  which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  very  dramatic 
trio,  and  some  concerted  music  which  precedes  it,  may  be  cha¬ 
racterized  as  somewhat  commonplace.  Of  the  libretto,  which 
Las  been  written  by  Mr.  Oxenf'ord,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  much,  as  the  story  is  of  the  simplest  possible  character,  con¬ 
sisting  merely  of  a  few  of  the  best-known  incidents  in  the  career 
of  the  “bold  outlaw.”  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  author  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  versified  portion  is  written  w  ith  great  vigour  and 
spirit,  and  that  in  this  respect,  no  less  titan  in  its  thoroughly 
English  tone  and  character,  it  offers  a  welcome  contrast  to  most 
of  our  English  opera  books. 

With  these  few  general  remarks  as  preface,  we  will  proceed  to 
give  our  readers  a  brief  resumS  of  the  opera,  although  we  know 
how  difficult,  and  indeed  almost  impossible,  it  is  to  make  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  musical  work  either  intelligible  or  interesting. 
After  a  short  but  brilliant  overture,  in  which  two  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  themes  which  occur  in  the  opera  are  gracefully  introduced, 
the  curtain  rises  upon  a  scene  in  the  High  Street  of  Nottingham, 
whero  a  number  of  armourers  are  busily  at  work  at  their 
anvils,  while  the  women  are  occupied  in  spinning.  This  affords 
Mr.  Macfarren  an  opportunity  for  a  most  effective  opening 
chorus,  in  which  the  bold  and  vigorous  character  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  allotted  to  the  men  contrast  excellently  with  the  flowing 
strains  of  the  women.  Allan-a-Dale  (Mr.  Parkinson)  and  Alice 
(Madame  Lemaire)  are  engaged  during  the  scene  in  lovers’ 
badinage,  after  which  the  latter  recounts  one  of  the  last  exploits 
of  Bobrn  Hood  in  a  quaint  and  characteristic  song,  “  The  hunter 
wakes  with  the  early  morn,”  in  which  the  chorus  is  introduced 


with  excellent  effect.  Locksley  (Mr.  Sims  Beeves)  and  Marian 
(Madame  Lemmens-  Sherrington)  hereupon  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  proceed  to  express  their  mutual  affection  in  an  exqui¬ 
site  duet  in  A  flat,  w  hich,  how  ever,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  more 
than  one  similar  composition  in  Spohr’s  operas,  although  the 
resemblance  is  by  no  means  close  enough  to  make  it  probable 
that  Mr.  Macfarren  himself  was  conscious  of  any  desire  of 
imitation.  Marian’s  father,  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham  (Mr. 
Santley),  surprises  the  lovers  at  the  close  of  the  duet,  but  ex¬ 
presses  his  approval  of  his  daughter’s  choice,  although,  at  the 
same  time — with  an  inexplicable  inconsistency  only  to  be 
met  with  when  required  for  dramatic  purposes — he  declares 
that  his  daughter  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  victor  at  the 
shooting  match  to  he  held  at  Nottingham  on  the  following 
day.  Then  follows  a  ballad  for  Marian,  in  B  flat — “  True  love  in 
my  heart”— which  must  be  excepted  from  our  general  deprecia¬ 
tory  remarks  upon  the  examples  of  this  species  of  composition 
which  occur  elsewhere  in  the  opera,  as  it  is  extremely  novel  and 
pleasing.  Snatches  of  it  are  introduced  afterw  ards,  with  remark¬ 
able  effect  and  ingenuity,  in  various  places,  the  idea,  we  suppose, 
being  to  indicate  the  truth  of  the  affection  w  hich  Marian  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  maintain  for  the  outlaw.  W e  are  next  introduced  to  the 
Sompnour,  or  collector  of  the  abbey  dues  (Mr.  Honey),  in  a  song 
remarkable  for  its  humour,  and  especially  for  its  quaint  old 
English  character,  which,  indeed,  strikingly  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  opera,  and  is  not  one  of  its  least  excellences.  In  the 
next  scene,  the  music  of  which  is  thoroughly  stirring  and 
dramatic,  Allan-a-Dale  is  imprisoned  in  the  stocks  for  refusing 
to  pay  the  abbey  dues  to  the  Sompnour,  but  is  released  by 
Locksley,  who  lakes  occasion  to  sing  a  commonplace  patriotic 
ballad,  “Englishmen  by  birth  are  free,”  which  is  only  redeemed 
from  insignificance  by  the  immense  energy  and  fire  with  which 
Mr.  Sims  Beeves  delivers  the  spirited  words.  The  round  sung 
by  the  Sheriff,  the  Sompnour,  Allan,  and  Alice — in  which  the 
taxgatherer  takes  his  leave,  with  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Sheriff  for  his  safe  arrival  at  the  convent,  while  Allan 
and  Alice  indulge  ill  sentiments  anything  but  favourable 
to  his  character — is  one  of  the  most  delightful  portions  of  the 
opera.  It  is  charmingly  melodious,  and  worked  up  capitally 
for  the  four  voices  towards  the  conclusion,  where  the  violon¬ 
cellos  give  out  the  subject  piano  with  a  very  striking  and  happy 
effect.  A  short  duet  for  Locksley  and  Marian,  in  which  they 
take  leave  of  each  other,  and  which  finally  merges  into  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  ballad  “  True  love,  true  love,”  brings  the  act  to  a 
simple,  hut  by  no  means  ineffective,  conclusion. 

The  second  act  contains  by  far  the  most  intricate  writing  to  be 
found  in  the  opera,  consisting  as  it  does  almost  entirely  of  ela¬ 
borate  concerted  music,  in  which  Mr.  Macfarren’s  powers  are 
most  favourably  exhibited.  A  scene  in  the  forest,  too  long  to  be 
very  closely  particularized,  is  opened  by  a  capital  four-part  seng 
for  the  outlaws,  sadly  spoiled,  by-the-bye,  in  the  execution, 
but  which,  if  properly  given,  could  not  fail  to  please.  A 
merry,  and  characteristic  trio,  for  Bobin,  Little  John,  and  Much 
(Mr.  Patey),  “  A  good  fat  deer,”  introduces  a  most  inge¬ 
niously  w  ritten  scene  of  great  length,  in  which  the  Sompnour 
is  waylaid  by  the  “  merry  men”  and  made  to  dance  for  their 
amusement  to  a  tune  as  vivacious  and  characteristic  of  the  period 
as  can  be  well  imagined.  During  the  whole  scene.  Much,  an  ill- 
conditioned,  surly  fellow,  is  continually  suggesting  the  execution 
of  their  unwilling  guest  in  a  very  original  phrase,  admirably  in 
keeping  with  the  sentiment,  the  recurrence  of  which,  in  various 
keys,  w  ith  the  violoncellos  in  unison,  produces  a  novel  and  strik¬ 
ing  effect.  A  most  elaborate  scena  for  Marian,  with  a  violoncello 
obligato,  in  which  she  speculates  upon  the  success  of  her  lover 
at  the  shooting  match,  and  finally  breaks  out  into  rapturous  self- 
assurance  of  his  ultimate  triumph,  bears,  in  sentiment  and  situa¬ 
tion,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  great  song  in  Der  Freisdiuiz ; 
and  although  different,  musically  speaking,  from  that  well-known 
composition,  has  yet,  in  parts,  some  affinity  to  Weber’s  style. 
We  now'  come  to  the  great  scene  of  the  opera — the  fair  at 
Nottingham,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  not  only  as 
the  ehef-d'ceuvre  of  the  composer,  but  as  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  by  any  lyric  composition  of  an  English  author.  It 
is  of  immense  length,  and  embraces  a  vast  amount  of  varied 
incident,  but  nevertheless  keeps  the  ear  and  the  attention 
occupied  and  unw'earied  to  the  very  conclusion.  A  delightful 
round  dance,  thoroughly  old  English  in  character — the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  choral  effects  during  a  game  of  “  Iloodman  blind” 
— the  very  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  Pax  vobiscum  and 
mock  sanctimonious  expressions  of  the  Sompnour,  who,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  friar,  is  endeavouring  to  recognise  Bobin  Hood, 
are  combined  with  the  busy  merriment  of  the  throng  of 
peasants— and  the  snatches  of  chorus  which  greet  the  failure 
or  success  of  the  various  competitors  in  the  shooting  match, 
are  each  and  all  admirable  specimens  of  composition,  and 
may  be  cited  as  perhaps  the  most  salient  features  in  this  admi¬ 
rably  written  finale.  The  curtain  falls  upon  the  discovery 
of  Bobin  Hood  by  the  Sompnour,  his  capture,  and  the  distrac¬ 
tion  of  Marian,  w  ho  refuses  to  be  separated  from  the  man  she 
already  regards  as  her  husband.  From  this  point  the  musical 
interest  ot  the  opera,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  falls  ott  very 
materially,  although  several  exceptions  to  this  remark  may 
doubtless  be  made. 

The  third  act  opens,  after  a  graceful  entr'acte,  based  upon 
“  True  love,”  with  a  duet  for  Alice  and  Allan,  recalling  perhaps 
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somewhat  too  forcibly  Mozart’s  duet  for  Panama  and  Papageno 
in  the  Zauberjlote.  A  grand  scena  for  the  Sheriff,  descriptive  of  his 
grief  at-his daughter’s  flight, succeeds.  This  piece  isvery  elaborate, 
and  taxes  the  singer’s  powers  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Mr.  Santley 
is,  however,  more  than  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  him 
(witness  his  high  G  in  one  of  the  opening  phrases),  and  delivers 
the  music  in  a  style  which  fully  confirms  his  claim  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  our  first  English  barytone.  A  duct,  in  winch  the 
Sheriff  despatches  the  Sompnour  to  Xing  Richard  for  Robin 
Hood’s  death-warrant,  never  rises  above  the  most  ordinary 
commonplace,  and  indeed,  in  places  sinks  almost  to  vulgarity. 
In  the  next  scene,  Marian,  disguised  as  a  peasant  lad,  urges  the 
“nierrie  men”  to  effect  Robin’s  deliverance  in  a  song,  “Sons  of 
the  greenwood,  come.”  This  is  pleasing,  hut  not  remarkable, 
except  for  an  effective  use  of  the  chorus.  We  then  have  a  long 
scena  for  Robin  Hood  in  prison.  The  opening  part  of  this  is 
excellent,  and  was  very  finely  declaimed  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
while  in  the  middle  movement  the  choru3,  “  The  gay  greenwood,” 
and  “  True  love”  (sung  behind  the  scenes  by  the  outlaws, 
and  Marian),  are  very  skilfully  interwoven  with  the  principal 
phrase.  The  last  movement  is,  however,  poor,  although  some¬ 
what  redeemed  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  delivers  an  intricate  passage  in  triplets.  We  now  approach 
the  finale.  The  chorus  deplores  Robin  Hood’s  untimely  death. 
He  appears  pinioned,  and,  as  in  the  ballad,  obtains  permission  to 
sound  his  horn,  which  of  course  brings  his  band  to  his  assistance. 
This  leads  to  a  pleasing  quartet  (deliciously  given  by  the 
principal  singers),  in  which,  again,  the  chorus  is  skilfully  handled 
as  a  support  to  the  leading  voices.  In  a  very  dramatic  trio,  the 
Sheriff'  threatens  to  curse  his  child  unless  she  abandons  her 
lover.  Of  this  situation  Mr.  Macfarren  has  availed  himself  to 
write  decidedly  the  gem  of  the  third  act.  It  was  given  with 
great  taste  by  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  whose  appeal  to 
her  father  was  truly  pathetic,  and  was  sung  to  perfection  by  the 
three  artists.  This  trio  is  the  last  piece  of  any  significance. 
The  Sompnour  arrives  with,  as  he  imagines,  Robin’s  death- 
warrant,  but  with  what  of  course  turns  out  to  be  his  pardon,  and 
after  a  burst  of  patriotism  from  the  tenor,  the  soprano  brings 
down  the  curtain  upon  some  trivial  divisions.  Of  the  per¬ 
formance  we  need  say  but  little.  The  principal  singers — Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Santley— are 
absolutely  irreproachable,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  three 
more  consummate  vocalists  in  the  ranks  of  the  strongest  Italian 
company  that  was  ever  got  together.  The  lady,  already  well  kno  wn 
in  the  concert-room,  has  delighted  and  astonished  every  one  by  the 
ease  wit  h  which  she  has  at  once  adapted  herself  to  all  the  traditions 
and  requirements  of  the  stage, and  her  graceful  and  ladylike  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  heroine  in  Robin  Hood  only  makes  us  augur  most 
favourably  of  her  success  in  a  part  requiring  the  display  of  more 
(dramatic  powers  than  can  possibly  be  exhibited  in  the  part  of 
Maid  Marian.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  scenery  and 
decorations  are  excellent,  and  the  hand,  under  M.  C.  Halle  (an 
invaluable  acquisition),  better  than  we  have  for  some  time  heard 
it  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Much,  however,  remains  to  he 
done  in  the  improvement  of  the  chorus,  which,  especially  in  the 
male  department,  is  lamentably  deficient. 


REVIEWS. 


A  JOURNEY  IN  THE  BACK  COUNTRY* 

THIS,  though  published  as  a  separate  work,  is  really  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  Olmsted’s  treatise  on  the  American  Slave 
States.  The  first  volume,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  gave  an 
account  of  a  journey  in  the  seaboard  districts  of  the  older  Slave 
States,  and  the  second  described  a  rapid  tour  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  a  winter  spent  in  Texas.  This  third  volume  records 
what  the  author  saw  and  heard  in  the  cotton-growing  lowlands  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  hill-country  of  what  he  calls  the 
“Northern  South and  it  also  gives  at  great  length  the  general 
results  of  his  observations,  and  a  statement  of  his  opinions,  on 
American  slavery.  It  is  a  most  deeply  interesting  and  important 
work.  Of  course,  after  all,  we  do  but  get  the  observations  of  one 
observer,  and  the  opinions  of  one  thinker.  Rut  Mr.  Olmsted  is 
so  evidently  a  man  qualified  for  his  task,  he  fastens  so  surely  on 
the  points  most  worth  noticing,  he  is  so  candid  and  unprejudiced, 
and  he  is  apparently  so  precise  and  exact,  that  we  yield  him  a 
confidence  which  can  only  he  displaced  by  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  equally  credible.  No  book  could  tell  us  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  what  w'e  really  want  to  know  about  slavery  ;  and  it  is  a  work 
that  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  eagerly  studied  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  great 
results  to  which  Mr.  Olmsted’s  long  journeys  and  various  lines  of 
investigation  have  brought  him.  It  seems  to  us  that  at  bottom  there 
are  three  questions  about  slavery  which  include  all  others,  and 
these  questions  are — i.  Is  negro  slavery  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  a  supply  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  equal  to  the 
demand  ?  2.  W hat  are  the  general  effects  of  slavery  P  3.  What 
are  the  practical  remedies  for  the  evils  of  slavery  P  VVe  will  state 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  Mr.  Olmsted’s  language  how  he  answers 
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those  three  questions  ;  and  we  shall  abstain  from  passing  any 
opinion  on  the  validity  or  worth  of  his  answers,  partly  because 
they  mostly  involve  matters  of  fact  about  which  Englishmen  can 
be  no  judges,  and  partly,  also,  because  the  great  use  of  Mr. 
Olmsted’s  book  seems  to  us  to  consist  in  furnishing  inquirers 
with  a  basis  on  which  they  may  examine  and  discuss  the  general 
question  of  southern  slavery  for  the  future.  It  is.  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  in  a  complicated  and  difficult  inquiry,  to  have  clearly 
before  us  certain  definite  propositions  as  to  which  we  can  ask 
those  who  are  also  examining  the  subject  whether  they  assent 
to  or  dissent  from  them.  Mr.  Olmsted  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
author  of  sufficient  weight  to  provide  11s  with  such  propositions. 
If  any  one  differs  from  his  conclusions,  we  can  ask  the  ground  of 
difference,  and  assume  that,  until  a  good  ground  is  made  out,  Mr. 
Olmsted  is  right.  By  arranging  apposite  extracts  from  Mr. 
Olmsted’s  work  under  the  heads  of  the  three  questions  we  have 
stated,  we  hope  to  provide  our  readers  with  an  instrument  for 
future  examination  of  American  slavery  that  cannot,  we  think, 
fail  to  be  valuable. 

First,  then,  is  slavery  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  growth 
of  large  supplies  of  cotton  in  the  Mississippi  region  P  It  is  said 
to  be  so  for  two  reasons — first,  because  the  white  man  cannot 
stand  the  climate  and  fatigue,  and,  secondly,  because  cotton¬ 
growing  demands  accumulation  of  labour  in  considerable  masses, 
and  this  cannot  he  obtained  except  by  forcing  bodies  of  labourers 
to  cultivate  one  large  plantation.  As  to  the  first  of  these  reasons, 
Mr.  Olmsted  denies  its  existence.  He  says  that  the  climate  of 
the  Mississippi  region  is  not  more  favourable  to  blacks  than  to 
whites,  and  that  whites  can  stand  the  fatigue  perfectly  well : — 

There  are  strong  grounds  for  doubting  the  common  opinion  that  the  negroes 
at  the  South  suffer  less  from  local  causes  of  disease  than  whites.  They  may 
be  less  subject  to  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases,  and  yet  be  more  liable  to 
other  fatal  disorders  than  whites.  The  worst  climate  for  unacclimated  whites 
of  any  town  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  Charleston.  It  happens  fortu¬ 
nately  that  the  most  trustworthy  and  complete  vital  statistics  of  the  South 
are  those  of  Charleston.  Dr.  IN  ott,  commenting  upon  these,  says  that  the 
average  mortality,  during  six  years,  has  been,  of  blacks  alone,  one  in  forty- 
four;  of  whites,  alone,  one  in  fifty-eight.  “This  mortality, ”  he  adds,  “is 
perhaps  not  an  unfair  test,  as  the  population  during  the  last  six  years  has 
been  undisturbed  by  emigration,  and  acclimated  in  greater  proportion  than 
at  any  previous  period.55  If  the  comparison  had  been  made  between  native 
negroes  and  native  or  acclimated  whites  alone,  it  would  doubtless  show  the 
climate  to  be  still  more  unfavourable  to  negroes.  Dr.  Kott  also  says, 
“  Heat,  moisture,  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  are  said  to  be  the  elements 
which  produce  the  diseases  of  the  South,  and  yet  the  testimony  in  proof  of  tho 
health  of  the  banks  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  river  is  too  strong 
to  be  doubted.  Here  is  a  perfectly  flat  alluvial  country,  covering  several 
hundred  miles,  interspersed  with  interminable  lakes,  lagunes,  and  jungles, 
and  still  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  one  of  the  most  acute  observers 
of  the  day,  that  this  country  is  exempt  from  miasmatic  disorders,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  healthy.  11  is  assertion  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  and  we  know,  from  our  own  observation,  that  the  population  pre¬ 
sents  a  robust  and  healthy  appearance.55 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  inability  of  whites  to  stand  the 
fatigue,  we  read  : — 

The  more  common  and  popular  opinion  is,  that  Hie  necessary  labour  of 
cotton  tillage  is  too  severe  for  white  men  in  tho  cotton-growing  climate.  As 
I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  find  the  slightest  weight  of  fact  to  sustain  this 
opinion.  The  necessary  labour  and  causes  of  fatigue  and  vital  exhaustion 
attending  any  part  or  all  of  the  process  of  cotton  culture  does  not  compare 
with  that  of  our  July  harvesting;  it  is  not  greater  than  attends  the  cultivation 
of  Indian  corn  in  the  usual  New  England  method.  I  have  seen  a  weukly 
white  woman  the  worse  for  her  labour  in  the  cotton  field,  but  never  a  white 
man,  and  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  at  work  in  cotton  fields  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  miserable,  dispirited  wretches,  and  of  weak 
muscle,  subsisting  mainly,  as  they  do,  on  corn  bread.  Mr.  De  Bow  estimates 
one  hundred  thousand  white  men  now  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
being  one-ninth  of  the  whole  cotton  force  (numerically)  of  the  country. 
I  have  just  seen  a  commercial  letter  from  San  Antonio,  which  estimates  that 
the  handful  of  Germans  in  Western  Texas  will  send  ten  thousand  bales  of 
cotton,  the  production  of  then-  own  labour,  to  market  this  season. 

Mr.  Olmsted  admits  that  the  small  cultivator  of  cotton  is  under 
very  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  large  cultivator. 
He  has  much  more  to  pay  for  hedging  ;  he  cannot  keep  the  same 
number  of  instruments  and  animals  ready  for  use  ;  he  has  no 
gin  and  press  of  his  own ;  lie  carries  his  produce  to  market  at  a 
greater  proportionate  cost,  and  a  small  quantity  never  sells  so  well 
as  a  large  one.  That,  however,  cotton  can  be  cultivated  to  a  profit 
by  even  small  cultivators  who  have  no  slaves,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  example  of  the  Germans  in  Texas.  Still,  Mr. 
Olmsted  admits  that  the  true  way  for  whites  to  get  the  greatest 
profit  out  of  the  land  would  be  to  combine  either  in  joint-stock 
companies  or  under  a  capitalist.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this 
not  tried  ?  He  answers,  because  all  white  labour  is  discouraged 
in  the  Slave  States,  and  the  life  of  the  common  white  there  is 
really  that  of  a  semi-barbarian.  That  white  labour  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  slavery  in  the  midst  of  the  Slave  States  is  true,  be¬ 
cause  the  state  of  society  is  such  that  poor  whites  are  either 
driven  away  or  demoralized.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  question  whether,  if  there  were  no  slaves,  whites 
could  get  as  large  a  supply  of  cotton  out  of  the  Mississippi 
region  as  is  produced  under  negro  slavery. 

If  negro  slavery  is  not  indispensable,  the  next  question  is,  why 
is  it  undesirable  ?  The  Southern  disputant  alleges  that  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  itself ;  that  it  carries  out  the  decrees  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  has  created  the  negro  an  inferior  animal;  that  it  has 
a  good  effect  on  the  planters,  making  them  a  noble,  refined,  cour¬ 
teous,  hospitable  set ;  that  it  promotes  the  interests  of  religion 
and  education  ;  and  that  it  gives  all  the  happiness  to  negroes  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Mr.  Olmsted  takes  all  these  points  one 
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by  one  ;  and  first  of  all  as  to  the  general  effect  of  slavery  on  the 
country.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  how  soon  the  present 
system  of  cotton-growing  exhausts  the  soil,  as  its  virgin  fertility 
is  worn  out  by  constant  crops,  and  no  means  are  taken  to  re¬ 
place  the  productive  elements  consumed.  Mr.  Olmsted  observes 
that  the  social  effect  of  the  rapid  shifting  of  plantations  is  quite 
as  bad  as  its  effect  on  the  soil.  “  Why,”  he  asks,  “  should  a 
planter,  -whose  land  fifteen  years  hence  will  not  be  worth  culti¬ 
vating,  expend  money  and  labour  on  houses,  roads,  bridges,  and 
fruit-trees, on  schools  and  churches,  or  on  railroads  and  wharves?” 
The  planter  comes  to  spread  over  the  tract  he  appropriates 
nothing  but  desolation.  He  cannot  afford  to  rear  up  the  costly 
machinery  by  which,  as  communities  become  settled,  the  mental 
and  spiritual  want3  of  man  are  provided  for.  Nor  does  he  him¬ 
self  attain  exceptional  comfort  and  refinement.  The  planter 
almost  always  spends  his  profits  in  more  slaves,  and  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  new  plantations ;  he  does  not  gather  around  him  the 
materials  of  comfort  and  refinement.  He  continues  a  half  civi¬ 
lized  nomad.  The  following  passage  gives  the  curious  result  of 
Mr.  Olmsted’s  wide  observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
planters  live.  After  saying  that  he  had  been  told  beforehand  to 
trust  to  the  planters’  hospitality,  and  that  he  would  everywhere 
meet  with  comfort  and  luxury,  he  continues  thus  : — 

Families  of  real  refinement  and  home  comforts  may  be  found  in  the  South. 
I  have  found  them — a  dozen  of  them,  delightful  homes.  But  then  in  a 
hundred  eases  where  I  received  such  advice,  and  heard  houses  and  men  so 
described,  I  did  not  find  one  of  the  things  imagined  above,  nor  anything 
ranging  with  them.  Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Upper  James  ffiver  I 
saw  not  only  none  of  those  things,  received  none  of  those  attentions,  but  I 
saw  and  met  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  at  least,  after  such 
a  promise,  I  slept  in  a  room  with  others,  in  a  bed  which  stank,  supplied  with 
but  one  sheet,  if  with  any ;  I  washed  with  utensils  common  to  the  whole 
household ;  I  found  no  garden,  no  flowers,  no  fruit,  no  tea,  no  cream,  no 
sugar,  no  bread  (for  corn  pone,  let  mo  assert,  in  parenthesis,  though  possibly, 
as  tastes  differ,  a  very  good  thing  of  its  kind  for  ostriches,  is  not  bread : 
neither  does  even  flour,  salt,  fat,  and  water,  stirred  together  and  warmed,  con¬ 
stitute  bread) ;  no  curtains,  no  lifting  windows  (three  times  out  of  four  abso¬ 
lutely  no  windows),  no  couch — if  one  reclined  in  the  family  room,  it  was  on 
the  bare  floor — for  there  were  no  carpets  or  mats.  For  all  that,  the  house 
swarmed  with  vermin.  There  was  no  hay,  no  straw,  no  oats  (but  mouldy 

corn  and  leaves  of  maize),  no  discretion,  no  care,  no  honesty  at  the  - - , 

there  was  no  stable  but  a  log-pen;  and,  besides  this,  no  other  out-house  but 
a  smoke-house,  a  corn-house,  and  a  range  of  nigger-houses. 

But  the  Southerners  are  fond  of  saying  that  at  any  rate  slavery 
has  one  effect  indisputably  good — it  elevates  the  character  of 
the  slaveholder.  The  Southern  planter  is  notorious  for  hospi¬ 
tality,  for  high  breeding,  and  for  refinement.  “  It  is  true,”  Mr. 
Olmsted  replies,  “  that  Southern  planters  are  fond  of  giving  them¬ 
selves  credit  for  these  good  qualities,  and  have  blown  their  own 
trumpet  so  loudly  that  the  world  has  believed  them.  But  what 
are  the  facts  P”  Mr.  Olmsted  is  loud  in  his  complaint  of  the  in¬ 
hospitality  lie  met  with,  and  tells  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
it,  although  he  takes  care  to  assure  us  he  was  generally  himself 
taken  for  a  Southerner,  and  so  this  inhospitalitv  was  not  due  to 
any  antipathy  towards  a  Northerner,  and  possible  Abolitionist. 
He  sums  up  his  experience  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Presenting  myself  and  known  only  in  the  character  of  a  chance  traveller, 
most  likely  to  be  in  search  of  health,  entertainment,  and  information,  usually 
taken  for  and  treated  as  a  Southerner,  until  I  stated  that  I  was  not  one,  I 
journeyed  nearly  six  months  at  one  time  (my  second  journey)  through  the 
South.  During  all  this  journey  I  came  not  oftener  than  once  a  week,  on  an 
average,  to  public-houses,  and  was  thus  generally  forced  to  seek  lodging  and 
sustenance  at  private  houses.  Often  it  was  refused  me ;  not  unfrequently 
rudely  refused.  But  once  did  I  meet  with  what  Northern  readers  could  sup¬ 
pose  Mr.  Do  Bow  to  mean  by  the  term  (used  in  the  same  article)  “free  road¬ 
side  hospitality.”  Not  once  with  the  slightest  appearance  of  what  Noah 
Webster  defines  hospitality,  the  “practice  of  receiving  or  entertaining 
strangers  without  reward.” 

Only  twice,  in  a  journey  of  four  thousand  miles,  made  independently  of 
public  conveyances,  did  I  receive  a  night’s  lodging  or  a  repast  from  a  native 
Southerner,  without  having  the  exact  price  in  money  which  I  was  expected 
to  pay  for  it  stated  to  me  by  those  at  whose  hands  I  received  it. 

Breeding  and  manners  are  difficult  tilings  to  express  definite 
opinions  about,  for  they  are  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  Mr. 
Olmsted  quite  admits  that  the  Southerner  has  plenty  of  ease  and 
assurance,  but  he  also  remarks  that  the  ease  of  the  Southerner 
is  coupled  with  an  indulgence  in  violent  passion  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  associate  with  him.  “A  young  man  who  is  offended  with 
another  seems  crazy  for  blood,  and  is  impelled  to  kill  his  opponent 
with  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand.”  The  Southerner  has 
also  that  intense  and  narrow  pride  in  himself  and  in  everything 
belonging  to  him,  which  is  the  result  partly  of  his  position  as  a 
master,  and  partly  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lives.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
discussion  allowed  in  the  Slave  States.  There  is  no  mental  free¬ 
dom  whatever.  A  man’s  life  and  fortune  are  gone  unless  he  agrees 
with  the  prevailing  theory  on  slavery ;  and  a  thousand  questions 
of  religion,  morals,  and  government  are  so  bound  up  with  the 
main  question  of  slavery,  that  a  Southerner  inherits  a  code  of 
opinions  from  his  cradle  to  which  he  is  bound  for  the 
rest  of  life  by  the  severest  of  penalties.  Therefore,  intellectual 
life  is  impossible  in  the  South,  and  with  its  prohibition  comes  the 
want  of  all  those  inlluences  on  character  and  manners  which  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity  and  freedom  exercise.  Then,  again,  the  planter 
gets  familiar  with  spectacles  of  inhumanity — with  women  Hogged 
by  men,  with  men  hunted  by  dogs,  with  the  tortures  devised  for 
the  victims  of  a  bloodthirsty  and  panic-stricken  mob.  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  says  to  himself  and  to  others  that  the  negro  is  not 
really  human.  The  negro  is  sufficiently  near  a  man  to  make  it 


inevitable  that  the  application  of  punishment  to  him  which  would 
be  thought  wrong  if  inflicted  on  a  white,  shall  blunt  the  feelings 
and  lessen  the  refinement  of  his  tormentor.  A  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Olmsted  tells  us,  a  negro  who  had  killed  bis  master  was 
publicly  burnt  alive  at  Knoxville,  and  a  local  paper  edited  by  a 
Methodist  preacher  thus  commented  on  the  fact : — 

W e  unhesitatingly  affirm  thnt  the  punishment  was  unequal  to  the  crime. 
Had  we  been  there,  we  should  have  taken  a  part,  and  even  suggested  the 
pinching  of  pieces  out  of  him  with  red-hot  pincers — the  cutting  off  of  a  limb 
at  a  time,  and  then  burning  them  all  in  a  heap.  The  possibility  of  his  escap¬ 
ing  from  jail  forbids  the  idea  of  awaiting  the  tardy  movements  of  the  law. 

On  which  Mr.  Olmsted  remarks  : — 

How  much  more  horrible  than  the  deed  are  these  apologies  for  it !  They 
make  it  manifest  that  it  was  not  accidental  in  its  character,  but  a  phenomenon 
of  general  and  fundamental  significance,  'they  explain  the  paralytic  effect 
upon  the  popular  conscience  of  the  great  calamity  of  the  South,  't  hey  indi¬ 
cate  a  necessary  tendency  of  people  living  under  such  circumstances  to  return 
in  their  habits  of  thought,  to  the  dark  ages  of  mankind.  For  who,  from  the 
outside,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  real  reason  why  men,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  are  publicly 
burned  at  the  stake,  is  one  much  less  heathenish,  less  disgraceful  to  the 
citizens,  than  that  given  by  the  more  zealous  and  extemporaneous  of  their 
journalistic  exponents — the  desire  to  torture  the  sinner  proportionately  to  the 
measure  of  his  sin.  Doubtless,  this  reverend  geutleman  expresses  the  upper¬ 
most  feeling  of  the  ruling  mind  of  his  community.  But  would  a  similar  pro¬ 
vocation  have  developed  a  similar  avenging  spirit  in  any  other  nominally 
Christian  or  civilized  people  ?  Certainly  not.  All  over  Europe,  and  in  every 
free  State — California,  for  significant  reasons,  temporarily  excepted — in  similar 
eases,  justice  deliberately  takes  its  course;  the  accused  is  systematically 
assisted  in  defending  or  excusing  himself.  If  the  law  demands  his  life,  the 
infliction  of  unnecessary  suffering,  and  the  education  of  the  people  in  violence 
and  feelings  of  revenge,  is  studiously  avoided. 

We  omit  to  notice  the  effect  of  slavery  on  the  poor  w  bites, 
because  their  deplorable  condition  has  been  often  painted,  and 
also  because  no  one  attempts  to  deny  that  they  are  a  wretched 
set.  The  planter  considers  them  as  excrescences  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible.  Slavery  only  implies  the  owner  and  the  slave, 
and  if  outsiders  are  injured,  they  had  better  go  away.  But  w  hat 
is  the  effect  on  the  negro  ?  Undoubtedly  the  negro  is  physically 
well  treated  with  regard  to  his  animal  wants.  It  would  be  odd 
if  be  were  not,  as  be  is  worth  from  2co^.  to  3C0Z.  But  with 
regard  to  all  other  wants  the  Southern  theory  is  that  he  is  not  a 
man,  but  a  brute.  He  has,  indeed,  certain  faculties  of  imitating 
man,  but  that  is  all.  For  instance,  he  can  find  pleasure  iu  reli¬ 
gious  excitement,  and  likes  singing  hymns;  and  in  this  the  planter 
sees  110  harm,  as  long  as  the  negro  is  kept  clear  of  meaning  any¬ 
thing  by  the  hymns  he  smgs.  Then,  again,  some  negroes  have 
an  aptitude  for  accounts,  and  can  reckon  up  very  well,  but  they 
have  no  power  of  taking  thought  for  the  future;  and  it  is  this 
that  marks  the  humanity  of  a  man.  Now,  Mr.  Olmsted  is  not 
a  fanatic  writing  to  establish  a  theory,  and  he  gives  the  following 
candid  description  of  the  ordinary  negro  labourer  : — 

The  field-band  negro  is,  on  an  average,  a  very  poor  and  very  bad  creature, 
much  worse  than  I  had  supposed  beiore  I  had  seen  him  and  grown  familiar 
with  his  stupidity,  indolence,  duplicity,  and  sensuality.  He  seems  to  he  but 
an  imperfect  man,  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  in  a  civilized  manner, 
and  his  presence  in  large  numbers  must  be  considered  a  dangerous  circum¬ 
stance  to  a  civilized  people. 

But  then  he  contends  that  the  negro  can  be  gradually  raised, 
and  that  the  exceptional  negro,  of  whom  there  are  many  specimens 
on  every  large  plantation,  can  be  quickly  raised,  to  something 
better.  And  lie  sees  the  proof  of  this  in  the  fear  which  the  negro 
race  excites.  The  Southerner  shows  that  he  really  gives  this 
manlike  brute  credit  for  possible  intelligence  when  he  confesses 
himself  obliged  to  take  such  endless  precautions  against  him. 

Mr.  Olmsted  conies  to  the  geueral  conclusion  that  the  effects 
of  slavery  are  bad  both  for  the  master  and  the  slave,  and  that, 
while  the  slave  generally  cannot  be  advantageously  admitted  to 
instant  freedom,  some  plan  should  be  devised  by  which  those 
slaves  who  are  worthy  of  freedom  should  obtain  it.  The  prac¬ 
tical  measures  which  he  proposes  are  two.  One  is  to  limit  the 
area  of  slavery,  and  the  other  is  to  give  freedom  to  a  slave  who 
shall  do  more  than  a  fixed  amount  of  task-work.  On  the  first 
head  he  expresses  himself  thus  : — 

The  necessity  of  the  South  really  demands  only  cheaper  labour  and  cheaper 
means  of  exchanging  the  results  of  labour.  To  restrict  the  region  within 
which  slave  labour  may  be  employed,  would,  after  the  varying  demands  for 
labour  of  different  parts  within  the  region  had  been  equalized,  check  the 
further  emigration  of  slaves  from  any  particular  district.  As  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  of  negroes  would  then  in  a  great  measure  remain  where  it  was  born, 
any  given  district  would  soon  be  better  supplied  than  at  present  with  labourers. 
(This  tendency  might  be  increased  by  legal  restrictions  on  the  transfer,  01- 
State  exportation  of  slaves.)  With  a  better  provision  of  labour,  land  would 
increase  in  production.  With  an  increased  production  of  each  district,  new 
facilities  of  transportation  to  the  consumer  would  be  requiredfrom  that  district. 
With  a  diminished  cost  of  labour,  these  facilities  could  be  more  cheaply  ob¬ 
tained  ;  with  a  larger  amount  to  carry-,  more  effective  means  of  carriage  could 
be  provided  with  profit.  With  the  cost  of  exportation,  the  cost  of  importa¬ 
tion  would  be  lessened.  Articles  of  use,  comfort  and  luxury,  including  tools 
and  machinery,  and  the  results  of  study  in  improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
and  in  all  industry,  would  be  made  more  accessible,  cheaper,  and  more  common. 
This  would  act  further,  and  constantly  further  and  further,  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  the  labour  necessary  to  obtain  a  given  value  of  cotton  or  of  any  other  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  soil. 

And  he  thus  sums  up  his  opinions  on  the  practical  possibility 
of  gradual  emancipation: — 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that,  however  practicable  in  Jefferson’s  time, 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  so  now,  since  the  demand  for  cotton  has  quadrupled 
the  value  of  slaves.  It  is  for  this  reason  now  practicable,  if  not  before. 
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There  is  no  slave  so  valuable  that  he  could  not  make  himself  more  valuable, 
if  he  knew  how,  and  chose  to  be  more  valuable.  Increase  his  industry  and 
intelligence,  and  he  becomes  more  valuable.  Punish  him  as  now,  but  more 
systematically  and  effectually,  for  laziness,  stupidity,  and  carelessness,  but  hold 
before  him  a  sure  reward  for  industry,  study  of  his  allotted  duty,  and  perse¬ 
verance  in  it,  and  he  will  share  all  the  larger  interests  of  his  master,  and  be 
equally  anxious  with  him  for  the  suppression  of  disorder  in  lower  and  more 
vicious  classes  than  his  own.  There  is  many  a  negro  who  is  now  considered 
a  dangerous,  or  at  least  a  “rascally”  fellow,  whose  labour  brings  not  four 
bales  of  cotton  a  year,  who,  if  he  saw  hard  fare  and  a  well  organized  and 
thorough  penal  system  on  one  side,  and  freedom,  or  a  sure  progress  toward  it, 
for  himself  and  his  family  on  the  other,  with  luxuries  meanwhile,  could  and 
would  make  his  labour  worth  as  much  as  seven  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  In 
half-a-dozen  years,  the  difference  would  be  equal  to  his  present  value.  At  the 
same  time,  his  personal  interest  at  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
system  of  government,  and  of  peace  and  order,  would  be  yearly  and  daily 
increasing. 

The  task  method  of  working  slaves  which  prevails  in  much  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia,  proves,  in  my  judgment,  that  what  would  seem  the  most 
serious  difficulty  in  such  a  system,  amounts  to  nothing,  when  self-interest  is 
once  felt  to  be  engaged  in  its  success,  for  the  common  overseers,  men  who 
cannot  read  and  write  themselves,  allot  the  tasks  to  the  slave',  and  seldom 
fail  to  have  them  executed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  system  has  once 
become  established,  it  is  found  very  difficult,  and  not  very  profitable,  to  force 
the  slaves  to  work  more  for  their  master  than  the  custom.  Give  custom  the 
sanction  and  penalties  of  law,  and  let  the  community  feel  its  peace  to  be 
endangered  by  a  disregard  of  the  law,  and  there  would  be  certainly  less 
knavery  and  cruelty  to  the  negro  than  now;  more  wealth  with  less  care  to 
the  master. 

Are  these  things  so  or  not  ?  Is  Mr.  Olmsted  substantially  right 
or  substantially  wrong  P  We  wish  that  a  Southern  writer  as 
candid,  as  calm,  as  well-instructed,  and  as  capable  of  generalizing 
his  thoughts,  would  answer.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  too  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  great  slavery  question  will,  as  Mr.  Olmsted  ap¬ 
prehends,  be  solved  in  a  very  different  way  than  by  fair  argu¬ 
ment  and  conciliatory  discussion.  A  large  part,  we  may  almost 
say  an  alarmingly  large  part,  of  this  volume,  is  devoted  to  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Southerners  are  fast  driving  on  a  disruption  of  the 
Union  by  a  resolution,  every  year  becoming  more  popular  and 
more  definitely  formed,  to  demand  the  revival  of  African  impor¬ 
tation.  Their  manner  of  cultivation  and  the  hope  of  gain  makes 
them  long  for  its  revival,  and  the  theory  of  negro  humanity 
which  they  have  persuaded  themselves  to  regard  as  axiomatic, 
prompts  them  to  think  that  the  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa 
would  be  the  greatest  kindness  they  could  bestow  on  these  “imita¬ 
tive  animals.”  The  North,  they  own,  will  kick  against  it;  hut  the 
North,  they  loudly  proclaim,  dare  not  fight  them.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  fact  significant  of  the  present  state  of  society  in 
America,  that  a  dispassionate  writer  like'  Mr.  Olmsted  devotes 
twenty-five  closely-printed  pages  to  showing  why  he  thinks  that 
the  North  will  not  only  fight  them  but  beat  them. 


THE  LOED  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY.* 

“  TTNOW  thyself”  is  a  moral  maxim  not  less  important  for 

l\  nations  than  for  individuals  to  observe.'  All  moralists 
combine  to  assure  us  that,  however  carefully  we  may  scrutinize 
our  own  natures,  we  never  see  ourselves  as  truly  as  others  see  us. 
So  it  is  also  with  nations.  In  spite  of  constant  self-inspection 
they  do  not  know  the  real  truth  about  their  own  institutions  as  it 
appears  to  the  impartial  and  observant  eyes  of  foreigners.  Eng¬ 
land  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  There  is  no 
country  which  devotes  so  much  attention  to  the  examination  of 
its  own  condition  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  country  from  before  whose 
eyes  foreign  critics  are  more  often  compelled  to  tear  the  veil  of 
deception.  If  it  were  not  for  M.  Michelet  and  M.  Thierry  we 
should  not  know  that  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Celt  are  still  battling 
for  the  mastery  over  our  island.  If  it  were  not  for  M.  Ledru 
liollin  and  a  score  of  imitators,  we  should  not  know  that  our 
prosperity  and  our  power  are  rapidly  declining.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  author  of  La  Question  Irlandaise,  we  should  fancy  that 
the  Irish  lived  under  the  same  laws  as  ourselves.  It  is  a  fortu¬ 
nate  remedy  for  our  peculiar  blindness  that  we  have  for  our 
neighbours  a  very  literary  nation,  who,  being  prevented  by 
adverse  circumstances  from  criticising  their  own  institutions,  have 
full  leisure  to  concentrate  all  their  acumen  upon  us. 

The  novel  before  us  throws  some  new  light  on  one  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  which,  as  the  book  has  not  been  much  read  in  England, 
we  feel  bound  to  communicate  to  our  readers.  That  institution 
is  the  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  We  all  know  the  sort  of 
feeling  with  which,  in  England,  the  Admiralty  is  generally  re¬ 
garded.  It  is  a  mingled  sentiment,  made  up  of  profound  con¬ 
tempt  for  its  past  proceedings  and  an  uneasy  sensation — half 
curiosity — half  dread  with  respect  to  what  it  will  do  next.  And  if 
our  feelings  with  regard  to  the  Board  at  large  do  not  border  on 
idolatry,  the  temperature  of  our  admiration  by  no  means  rises 
w  lien  we  give  ourselves  up  exclusively  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  Junior  Lord.  As  we  see  him  now,  and  as  we  fancy  he  has 
always  been,  he  is  the  Boots  of  the  Administration — something 
lower  than  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  less  useful  than  a  Judge- 
Advocate.  His  functions  are  confined  to  the  honourable  labour 
of  cheering  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  when  nobody  else 
can  be  got  to  do  it,  and  sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench  when 
everybody  else  is  at  dinner  or  in  bed.  But  it  was  not  so  always. 
Though  his  functions  may  now  be  politically  menial,  he  is  the 
inheritor  of  a  splendid  past.  M.  Adrien  Robert  is  a  student  of 

*  Le  Lord  de  V  Amiraute.  Par  Adrien  Hubert,  z  vols.  Bruxelles: 
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history,  and,  to  judge  from  the  hook  before  us,  has  brought  new 
and  strange  matter  to  light.  Let  us  learn,  from  the  thrilling 
fiction  in  which  he  has  clothed  his  researches,  what  a  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  year  1757— so  runs  the  tale— the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
which  sat  at  Plymouth  in  those  days,  possessed  enormous  docks 
at  a  place  called  Louisbuig  in  Newfoundland,  and  discovered  that 
at  these  docks  great  waste  was  going  on.  We  are  glad  to  recog¬ 
nise  that,  so  far  at  least,  the  author  has  seized  the  salient  charac¬ 
teristic  of  an  English  Board  of  Admiralty.  To  pry  out  the 
causes  of  this  waste,  the  Board  resolved  to  send  over  to 
Louisburg  one  of  their  own  number  in  the  disguise  of  a  carpenter. 
In  pursuance,  apparently,  of  the  practice  of  the  Board  in  those 
days,  the  individual  member  destined  for  this  honourable  duty 
was  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Sir  Georges  Dunbar,  the 
Junior  Lord.  Accordingly,  Sir  Georges  put  on  his  disguise,  and 
was  duly  admitted  to  work  in  the  dockyard.  The  device  seems 
to  have  answered  very  well — perhaps  it  might  be  worthy  of 
imitation  in  our  own  day.  If,  instead  of  sitting  on  a  Whitehall 
Commission,  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  would  disguise  himself  as  a 
dock-labourer,  he  might  find  out  wonderful  things,  besides  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  sensation  in  the  dockyard.  Unfortunately,  just  as 
Sir  Georges  had  spied  out  all  the  abuses,  and  was  going  home  to 
present  his  report  upon  them,  he  fell  desperately  in  love  w  ith  the 
sister  of  a  brother  shipwright,  named  Suzaunah  Lothian.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  it  being  a  French  novel,  he  seduced  her.  ller 
brother  challenged  him,  and  they  fought  a  duel  with  two  pair 
of  compasses- — stretched  out,  it  is  to  be  presumed.  In  this  new 
sort  of  warfare  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  victorious, 
and  ran  his  antagonist  through  the  heart,  and  the  young 
lady,  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  died  of  grief.  After  this 
achievement,  the  Junior  Lord  seems  to  have  left  his  expec¬ 
tant  colleagues  at  home  in  the  lurch,  and  to  have  abandoned 
himself  to  a  life-long  penance  in  America.  By  way  of  show¬ 
ing  his  grief,  he  passes  his  days  as  a  spy  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  thoroughly  English  name  of  Mogueith,  and  in  that 
capacity  reappears,  some  twenty  years  later,  at  the  siege  of 
Charlestown.  Meanwhile,  his  son  by  Suzannah  Lothian  has 
grown  up  to  man’s  estate,  and  is  at  twenty  years  of  age  a  re¬ 
nowned  corsair,  under  the  name  of  Cleveland,  and  also,  by  an 
unusual  combination  of  characters,  a  naval  commander  employed 
by  the  English  against  the  United  States.  Sir  Georges,  under 
his  feigned  name,  becomes  secretary  to  a  brutal  Governor  of 
Charlestown,  who  performs  all  kinds  of  impossible  cruelties  upon 
English  prisoners,  and  whom  he  is  secre'ly  betraying.  After 
many  hairbreadth  escapes,  the  end  of  his  plots  is  that  Charleston  n 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  English  admiral,  Sir  Peter  Parker. 
But  his  mysterious  disappearance  and  twenty  years'  absence  from 
England  seem  to  have  brought  no  impeachment  to  his  dignity 
as  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralt}'.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
stability  about  the  office  which  its  modern  tenants  must  envy. 
Just  before  the  taking  of  Charlestown,  he  doffs  the  spy,  and 
declares  himself  Sir  Georges  Dunbar — or,  as  he  is  indifferently 
called,  Lord  Dunbar— and  straightway  the  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  revives  in  all  his  mysterious  might.  Not  only  does 
“  le  lord,”  as  he  is  thenceforth  called,  immediately  take  the  rank 
of  admiral  in  Sir  Peter  Parker’s  fleet,  but  he  presents  his  corsair 
son  with  the  captaincy  of  a  man-of-war  on  the  spot.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  scene  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  was  in  other  days.  In  order  to  understand  it,  the 
reader  must  remember  that  Sir  Peter  Parker  is  a  “ milord”  too, 
and  that  La  Magicienne  is  the  name  of  the  corsair  schooner : — 

A  boat  putting  off  from  the  Admiral’s  vessel  pulled  up  to  the  side  of  La 
Magicienne.  The  Admiral  Peter  Parker,  Lord  Dunbar,  and  two  officers  of 
the  staff  mounted  upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner.  Cleveland  w-ent  to  receive 
the  two  Admirals  at  the  bottom.ofthe  ladder,  while  the  crew,  drawn  up  upon 
the  deck  and  on  the  yards,  gave  them  three  cheers.  The  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  was  very  pale.  He  pressed  Cleveland  in  his  arms,  and  presenting  him 
to  Admiral  Parker,  said,  with  emotion,  “My  Lord,  since  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  accompany  me  on  board  this  schooner,  permit  me  to  present  to  you 
my  son.  Sir  Cleveland  Duubar,  commander  of  La  Magicienne .”  “  Your 

son  I”  said  the  Admiral,  in  surprise.  “  Yes,  my  Lord ;  and  as  I  shall  perhaps 
never  see  England  again,  as  I  may  be  killed  in  the  action  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  I  wish  to  entrust  to  you  the  titles  and  deeds  which  will  secure 
to  my  son  a  name  and  a  fortune.”  Lord  Parker  took,  with  his  left  hand  the 
papers  which  his  colleague  presented  to  him,  and  offered  his  right  to  the 
young  corsair.  “  I  swear  to  you,  my  friend,”  said  he,  kindly,  “  that  it  shall 
be  done  as  you  wish.  I  knew  you  already,  Captain  Cleveland.  Your 
schooner  is  very  old,  and  worn  out  with  the  glorious  cruises  she  has  already 
made  in  the  Atlantic.  Do  not  spare  her  to-day.  Bring  her  back  to  me  well 
riddled  with  bullets,  torn  witli  cannon-balls,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchango 
a  fine  frigate,  quite  new.”  “  To-night  it  shall  be,  my  Lord,”  proudly  said  the 
Corsair,  bowing  to  the  Lord.  “On  which  ship  will  you  fight,  my  Lord 
Dunbar  f”  asked  Parker.  Dunbar  stretched  his  hand  toivards  the  battery  of 
Moultrie,  on  to  which  the  enemy  were  hastily  wheeling  fresh  artillery.  “  I 
think,  my  Lord,”  said  he,  simply  “  the  position  is  too  good  an  one  for  me  to 
wish  to  change  it.”  “  Very  well,”  said  Lord  Parker,  “  then  hoist  your  flag 
on  board  La  Magicienne.”  .... 

A  few  minutes  after,  Parker  returned  on  board  the  Legal  Georyes,  and  the 
flag  of  the  Admiral  floated  over  La  Magicienne. 

We  have  a  few  other  sketches  of  English  life  and  manners 
equally  valuable  for  the  novelties  they  contain.  Beer,  of  course, 
forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  national  existence.  When  the 
sailors  bet,  they  bet  each  other  puncheons  of  the  “  beer  of 
Fulham” — a  liquor  whose  merits  are  unknown  to  fame,  but 
whose  mention  is  no  doubt  intended  as  a  compliment  to  the 
jovial  reputation  of  the  English  Episcopate.  But  our  author  is 
rather  wild  in  his  geography  of  beer.  One  of  his  dandies 
|  describes  the  pursuits  of  a  fashionable  life  as  consisting  of 
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“breeding  foxes  in  one’s  park,  and  drinking  the  double  porter  of 
Scotland.” 

It  may  be  judged  from  the  specimens  we  have  given  that  the 
novel  from  which  we  have  been  quoting  is  the  work  of  a  very 
lively  imagination.  There  is  much  in  it  besides  these  national 
traits  that  will  be  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  a  bold  style  of  ro¬ 
mance.  It  teems  with  the  class  of  incidents  with  which  Mrs. 
Badcliffe  and  Mr.  Har  rison  Ainsworth  have  held  the  mirror  up 
to  nature.  It  abounds  with  mysteries,  murders,  and  terrible 
occasions.  There  are  homicides  in  everv  style  and  suited  to 
every  taste,  from  the  simple  judicial  execution  or  fatal  duel  to 
burning  alive  and  pitch  plasters  after  the  recipe  of  Burke  and 
Hare.  Poisons  are  freely  used.  There  are  kidnappings,  wreck¬ 
ings,  ambushes,  suicides.  There  are  spies,  male  and  female, 
sliding  panels,  and  plots  of  every  degree  of  complication.  Almost 
every  character  in  the  book  at  one  time  or  another  appears  in  a 
disguise.  And  there  are  warm  scenes  also  of  the  kind  that  fit 
the  book  for  a  French  circulation,  but  that  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  But  these  are  the  stock  apparatus 
of  the  regulation  French  novel.  We  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  notice  such  a  gem  of  art,  if  it  had  not  furnished 
an  illustration  of  the  study  which  foreign  litterateurs  bestow  on 
our  history,  and  of  the  intelligence  with  which  they  appreciate 
our  institutions. 


MILDEW,  MOULD,  AND  DRY-ROTA 

THE  flash  of  pleasant  surprise  which  stirs  the  mind  when 
first  we  learn  that  the  rust  of  iron  is,  chemically  speaking, 
very  like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  will  be  felt  again  when  we  learn 
that  the  mildew  which  destroys  our  wheat,  the  dry-rot  which 
ruins  our  timber,  and  the  mould  which  overruns  our  jam,  our 
ink,  our  cheese,  our  provisions  and  fruit,  are,  botanically 
speaking,  very  much  the  same  vegetables  as  the  truffle  and 
mushroom  which  epicures  prize,  and  the  strong-smelling  toad¬ 
stools  which  the  ignorant  despise.  They,  and  many  more, 
belong  to  the  F  ungi — a  very  numerous  tribe,  and  a  very  interesting 
and  useful  one,  whose  history  is  carefully  compiled  and  admi¬ 
rably  expounded  by  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  in  the  work 
before  us. 

We  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Fungi,  for  they  meet  us 
everywhere.  We  see  them  as  tremulous  masses  of  orange- 
bright  or  purple  and  brown  jelly  covering  the  rotten  sticks  in 
our  hedges  and  ditches.  We  see  them  on  the  trunks  of  trees  as 
ear-shaped  flaccid  masses,  brought  into  notice  on  the  first  shower 
of  rain  ;  or  on  the  roots  of  an  old  oak,  where  they  grow  in  rich 
ferruginous  masses,  somewhat  resembling  the  intestines  of  an 
animal.  We  see  them  in  turnip-fields,  and  amongst  the  stubble, 
resembling  little  cups  filled  with  eggs,  and  as  mere  dark  specks 
upon  leaves  and  twigs.  We  see  them  and  dread  them  as 
mildew,  smut,  and  rust  upon  our  corn.  We  see  them  as  blue 
mould  on  cheese  and  jam;  and  they  are  constantly  trying 
our  temper  by  their  presence  in  our  ink.  We  see  them  on 
old  damp  carpets  and  on  naked  walls ;  nay,  Mr.  Berkeley 
has  seen  one  growing  on  a  leaden  cistern  at  Hew,  from  which 
it  could  derive  no  nutriment,  and  Mr.  Sowerby  has  seen 
them  on  cinders  outside  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  We  have 
seen  them  on  the  lenses  of  our  microscope,  and  in  the  poisonous 
solution  (bichromate  of  potass)  which  contained  a  pig’s  spinal 
cord  for  preservation.  They  are  often  seen  on  animals  and  in 
animals  ;  and  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  them  on  the 
bodies  of  flies  in  autumn.  They  are  frequeut  visitors  of 
wine-cellars,  and  there  is  one  which  “  is  the  pride  of  the 
merchant  when  it  hangs  about  the  walls  in  black  powdery 
tufts.”  But  some  of  them  the  merchant  views  with  feelings  not 
exactly  of  pride.  They  attack  his  corks,  and,  if  time  be  given 
them,  will  get  into  the  wine.  One  of  these  contents  itself  with 
merely  giving  an  unpleasant  taste  and  odour;  but  the  other,  “after 
preying  upon  the  corks,  sends  down  branched  threads  into  the 
liquid,  at  length  rendernig  it  a  mere  caput  mortuum.”  They  are 
seen,  alas  !  in  the  potato  and  vine  ;  and  they  make  their  unwel¬ 
come  appearance  as  “  blood  rain”  on  provisions  during  very  hot 
weather;  they  are  then  of  a  blood  red,  and  spread  in  little  jets 
as  if  squirted  from  an  artery.  Finally,  we  may  allude  to  their 
appearance  as  Fairy  Bings  on  lawns  and  meadows. 

Unsightly  as  many  of  these  fuugi  are  held  to  be,  and  injurious 
as  some  of  them  certainly  are,  the  beauty  and  the  uses  of  many 
are  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Of  the  ordinary  toadstool  there  are 
several  brilliant  and  graceful  species,  though,  to  be  sure,  they 
have  often  a  perfume  stronger,  but  less  sweet,  than  that  of  the 
rose.  And,  as  to  use,  in  the  first  place  they  are  eatable  and 
much  eaten  : — ■ 

For  not  only  do  savage  tribes  like  the  Fuegians  adopt  certain  species  as 
their  staple  food  during  many  months,  but  in  a  considerable  part  of  Europe 
Fungi  are  largely  consumed  when  fresh,  and  preserved  in  casks  for  winter 
use.  It  should  seem  that,  for  this  latter  purpose,  such  species  as  are  firm 
and  easily  preserved  are  collected  almost  indiscriminately,  the  vinegar  in 
which  they  are  kept  in  all  probability  neutralizing  the  poisonous  alkali  which 
all  of  them  contain  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion.  The  use,  however,  of  fresh 
Fungi  is  not  always  unattended  with  danger.  Some  species  seem  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  poisonous,  while  others — and  amongst  these  even  the  common  Mush¬ 
room — though  usually  safe,  occasionally  lead  to  mischief.  This,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  depends  upon  the  varying  quantity  of  poisonous  alkali  which  enters 
into  their  composition.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  who  never  scruple 
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to  eat  the  true  Mushroom,  that  species  is  most  carefully  excluded  from 
Italian  markets;  while,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  the  Truffle 
and  Morel,  it  is  almost  the  only  one  which  is  allowed  to  be  exposed  for  sale 
in  Paris. 

It  is  this  unhappy  tendency  to  cause  death  on  some  occasions, 
and  extremely  unpleasant  stomachic  conditions  on  others,  that 
has  thrown  a  suspicion  over  the  nutritive  character  of  fungi, 
which  all  enthusiasts  in  fungology  declare  to  be  painfully  unjust. 
A  death  now  and  then  may  be  admitted,  and  occasional  cholic; 
but  what  of  that  ?  Men  must  die,  we  know  ;  and  if  a  pleasant 
and  nutritious  food  is  to  be  forsworn  because  some  eater  thereof 
was  foolish  or  feeble  enough  to  die  after  eating  it,  no  food  will 
be  admitted  to  table,  except  beef,  bread,  potatoes,  milk,  and  such 
common  articles ;  for,  it  is  argued,  “  there  are  peculiarities  of 
constitution  which  will  not  admit  certain  kinds  of  food,  even  of 
the  most  harmless  description.  Some  sorts  of  animal  food — • 
pork,  shell-fish,  &c.,  are  absolute  poison  to  individuals  ;  aud  I 
have  a  friend  who  cannot  eat  the  smallest  portion  of  an  egg  with¬ 
out  serious  inconvenience.”  Therefore,  say  the  enthusiasts, 
granting  an  occasional  death  or  fit  of  indigestion,  this  should  not 
be  valid  as  an  objection  against  eating  fungi.  Such  accidents  are 
rare,  and  “arise  from  the  grossest  ignorance.”  “  A  man,  after  a 
long  day’s  fast,  eats  a  pound  or  two  of  mushrooms  badly  cooked, 
and  frequently  without  a  proper  quantity  of  bread  to  secure  their 
mastication,  and  is  then  surprised  to  hear  that  he  has  a  frightful 
fit  of  indigestion.”  The  blockhead  1  Had  he  contented  himself 
with  less  than  a  pound  or  two,  and  taken  care  that  his  cook  was 
accomplished,  he  might,  with  dueallowance  of  bread,  have  digested 
the  mushrooms  easily.  But  he  took  no  heed  of  these  things — • 
his  blood  be  on  his  own  head ! 

Seriously,  however,  there  is  considerable  weight  to  be  attached 
to  Mr.  Berkeley’s  suggestion,  that  “  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  bread  eaten  with  them.  In  countries  where 
coarse  bread  is  largely  consumed,  raw  vegetable  diet,  such  as 
would  induce  dysentery  here,  is  taken  with  impunity.  Will- 
denow  informs  us  that  for  some  weeks  he  lived  on  fungi  and 
coarse  bread,  aud  enjoyed  during  the  time  most  excellent  health.” 
But  Mr.  Berkeley  puts  in  a  word  of  caution,  and  declares  that  if 
the  fungi  were  eaten  indiscriminately,  and  without  the  use  of 
neutralizing  condiments,  there  would  be  many  fatal  accidents. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Even  care  will  not  prevent  accidents.  Dr. 
Badham,  a  passionate  defender  of  fungi  as  esculent,  once  suffered 
violently  from  simply  tasting  some  of  the  spores  of  one  of  the 
milky  Agarics  which  he  had  collected,  and  a  fatal  accident  was 
nearly  happening  to  one  of  his  friends  from  eating  a  small  piece 
of  some  Fly  Agarics  which  had  been  sent  to  him  to  make  a  de¬ 
coction  for  poisoning  flies.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  few 
species  have  such  virulent  properties,  and  in  general  the  taste  or 
texture  of  the  dangerous  species  is  such  as  to  render  them  un¬ 
acceptable.  But  “  in  general  ”  is  too  vague  for  the  public.  We 
wish  to  know  which  of  the  species  are  dangerous,  and  the  only 
indication  we  get  is  one  valuable,  indeed,  but  not  wholly  reas¬ 
suring.  The  safest  plan,  we  are  told,  is  never  to  try  any  which 
have  a  disagreable  or  forbidding  smell;  while  those  which  have  a 
sweet  or  farinaceous  odour  are  generally  safe.  Never  use  any 
species  unless  perfectly  sound,  and  take  care  that  they  be  cooked 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  their  being  tender  and  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion  ;  eat  moderately  of  them,  and  largely  of  bread,  and  there 
will  be  little  danger. 

If  it  is  true  that  some  suspicion  hovers  over  fungi  as  eatable, 
we  can  wholly  claim  their  usefulness  in  some  other  directions. 
Ketchup,  for  example — nothing  is  whispered  against  that.  The 
consumption  of  mushrooms  to  make  ketchup  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  one  merchant  alone  has  “at  the  present 
moment,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  produce  of  mushrooms 
during  the  present  season,  no  less  than  eight  hundred  gallons  on 
hand,  and  that  collected  within  a  radius  of  some  three  or  four 
miles.”  Yeast,  also,  is  a  fuDgus,  and  its  services  are  too  w  ell 
known  to  be  insisted  on.  German  tinder — precious  to  all  smokers 
—is  made  from  a  fungus,  beaten  out  and  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
saltpetre.  Another  fungus  makes  excellent  razor-strops — pro¬ 
bably  from  containing  minute  crystals  hard  enough  to  act  upon 
steel. 

By  the  side  of  the  benefits,  it  is  but  fair  to  place  the  injuries 
caused  by  fungi.  They  attack  us,  our  houses,  our  fruits,  our 
vegetables,  and  our  trees  : — 

It  has  been  long  known  that  trees  would  not  in  general  flourish  where 
others  had  grown  before,  and  this  was  at  tributed  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil ;  it 
is  now,  however,  ascertained  that  the  evil  arises  from  spawn  attached  to  old 
decaying  roots.  A  most  striking  instance  occurred  lately  in  the  Gardens  at 
ICew.  Two  Deodaras  were  planted  before  the  director’s  house,  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other,  under  apparently  similar  circumstances.  After  a  time, 
one  of  these  became  unhealthy,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  roots  should  be 
examined.  A  scrutiny  in  consequence  took  place,  when  it  was  found  that  an 
old  cherry-tree  formerly  stood  on  the  same  spot,  that  its  roots  were  covered 
with  spawn,  and  that  this  had  extended  to  the  roots  of  the  Deodara.  The 
remains  of  the  old  cherry-tree  were  accordingly  grubbed  up,  and  the  diseased 
portions  of  the  Deodara  removed,  aud  now  it  bids  fair  to  thrive  without  any 
further  check.  The  effect  is  sometimes  apparently  so  sudden  that  it  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  lightning,  the  fact  being  that  the  exigencies  of  the  plant  have  been 
supplied  by  a  small  portion  of  the  roots  which  remained  in  a  sufficiently 
healthy  condition  to  convey  nutriment.  Herbaceous  plants— as,  for  instance, 
strawberries — suffer  from  the  same  cause,  and  it  is  now  matter  of  certainty, 
that  wherever  fragments  of  wood  or  sticks  exist  in  manure,  whether  in  the 
garden  or  field,  there  is  considerable  danger.  The  formidable  Larch-rot, 
which  converts  the  trunks  of  larches  so  frequently  into  hollow  pipes,  is  often 
attributable  to  this  cause. 

On  the  whole,  the  injuries  are  greater  than  the  benefits. 
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Finally,  let  us  call  attention  to  Mr.  Berkeley’s  decisive  refuta¬ 
tion  of  a  very  common  error — that,  namely,  of  supposing  fungi 
to  be  creatures  of  decay,  and  requiring  the  nidus  of  decomposing 
organic  matter  for  their  development.  This  is  true  only  of  a 
few  species.  We  have  already  noticed  that  a  fungus  appeared 
in  a  poisonous  solution  which  we  had  prepared  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances. 
Mr.  Berkeley  notices  many  examples  not  less  conclusive: — 

One  of  the  most  curious  properties  of  certain  Fungi  is  their  capability  of 
growth  iu  substances  which  are  in  general  destructive  to  vegetables.  Tannin 
is  one  of  these  substances,  and  yet  a  Fungus  very  frequently  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  wood  with  which  the  tan-pits  are  lined.  It  is  perhaps  not  so 
surprising  that  many  species  prefer  spent  tan  to  almost  any  other  substance, 
though  even  this  does  not  seem  favourable  to  phamogauis,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
useful  iu  raising  the  temperature  of  the  houses  in  which  they  grow.  Many 
vegetable  poisons,  as  opium,  though  innocuous  to  the  plants  by  which  they 
are  produced,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  proper  cells  or  receptacles,  are 
positively  destructive  when  mixed  with  the  fluid  which  is  taken  up  by  then- 
roots.  More  thau  oue  species  of  Fungus,  however,  is  developed  on  extracted 
opium,  and  the  factories  in  India  have  suffered  greatly  from  their  presence. 
Solutions  of  arsenic,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  &e.,  though  highly 
concentrated,  do  not  prevent  the  growth  of  some  Fungi  of  a  low  order,  though 
at  once  destructive  to  others.  A  few  years  since,  a  little  Mould,  developed  in 
the  solution  of  copper  used  for  electrotyping  in  the  department  of  the  Coast 
Survey  of  Washington,  proved  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Strange  to  say,  it 
decomposes  the  salt,  assimilating  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  rejecting  the  copper, 
which  is  deposited  round  its  threads  in  a  metallic  form. 

The  small  selection  of  interesting  facts  we  have  drawn  from 
Mr.  Berkeley’s  Introduction  will  probably  suffice  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  this  agreeable  and  admirably-executed 
work.  It  is  a  complete  monograph  on  all  those  larger  fungi 
which  can  be  examined  by  the  naked  eye  or  a  common  lens,  and 
contains  twenty-four  coloured  plates,  with  numerous  figures. 
To  any  student  of  fungi  it  will  be  indispensable. 


THE  WARS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.— VOL.  II. 

Second  Notice. 

HOSTILITIES  in  Europe  terminated,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1749.  The  Seven  Years’ 
"War  began  in  1756.  In  the  East  Indies  and  in  North  America, 
however,  there  was  scarcely  any  interval  of  settled  peace  between 
France  and  England.  The  embers  of  the  old  war  smouldered 
until  the  new  war  burst  into  a  blaze.  In  t  755.  this  new  war  was 
seen  to  be  inevitable.  Early  in  1756,  a  French  expedition  sailed 
from  Toulon  to  Minorca,  and,  by  a  tissue  of  deplorable  negligence 
and  blundering,  the  English  Government  made  the  capture  of 
that  place  possible.  Admiral  Byng  became  the  victim  of  au 
outcry  which  might  as  justly  have  been  directed  against  the 
Ministers.  The  British  naval  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  lost  through  the  weakness  of  the  fleet  and  the  want  of  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  commander.  Times  were  indeed  changed  since 
another  Byng  had  made  the  British  flag  supreme  in  those  waters 
from  which  his  namesake  now  retired  before  the  French.  But 
if  indignation  is  excited  at  the  supineness  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  also  aroused  even  to  a  higher  point  by  their  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  what  was  meant  for  vigour.  In  the  war  which  was  now 
commencing,  the  miserable  system  of  descents  upon  the  French 
coast  was  pushed  to  the  furthest  point  of  ridiculous  and  costly 
failure.  We  were  reminded  lately, by  the  celebration  of  the  French 
victory  of  St.  Cast,  that  in  17,58  a  detachment  of  the  British 
Guards  ran  with  more  haste  than  glory  to  their  boats,  after  at¬ 
tempting  what  was  designed  for  an  invasion,  but  deserved  only 
to  be  called  a  foray.  The  ground  upon  which  these  contemptible 
expeditions  were  recommended  was  that  the  French  troops  which 
threatened  to  overrun  Hanover  would  be  thus  recalled  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  coasts.  The  first  Pitt  gained  great  popu¬ 
larity  by  the  declaration  that  he  would  never  consent  to  shed 
one  drop  of  British  blood  on  German  battle-fields.  But  it  was 
to  the  same  Pitt  that  his  country  owed  her  share  in  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Minden.  Like  other  politicians,  he  arrived  in  time  at  the 
sensible  conclusion  that  if  British  blood  was  to  be  shed  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Hanover,  the  frontier  of  Hanover  afforded  the  most 
advantageous  field  for  its  expenditure.  The  campaigns  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  brought  glory  to  the  British  troops  who 
served  under  him,  and  they  also  supplied — what  is  always 
valuable  to  a  great  nation — an  excellent  military  school  for  the 
formation  of  officers  able  to  bear  their  part  in  future  and  perhaps 
inevitable  v\  ars. 

It  will  be  a  melancholy,  but  not  altogether  an  uninstructive, 
task  to  glance  at  the  progress  and  issue  of  what  was  designed  to 
be  “  a  well-combined  and  vigorous  descent  on  the  coast  of 
France,  to  give  a  decisive  blow  to  the  French  marine,  and  to 
effect  a  powerful  diversion  to  the  war  upon  the  Continent.”  Let 
us,  however,  comfort  ourselves  at  the  outset  by  observing  that 
Clive  gained  the  battle  of  Plassey  in  the  same  year  (1757)  which 
saw  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Rochefort.  Of  course 
the  object  of  this  expedition  was  a  profound  secret.  A  parade  of 
mystery,  v  hich  deceived  nobody,  was  always  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  iu  these  absurd  proceedings.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  com¬ 
manded  the  fleet,  and  Howe  served  iu  it;  while  among 
the  military  officers  was  Wolfe,  who,  we  may  he  sure,  drew 
from  these  feeble  and  inglorious  operations  lessons  which  in 
after  time  proved  valuable.  A  part  of  the  force  was  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Rochefort  stands, 
and  then  eight  days  were  consumed  in  considering  what  should 


be  done  next.  “  It  was  agreed  in  a  final  council  of  war,  that  tiro 
best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  return  home.”  The  British  nation 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  fleet  and  army  brought  safely 
back.  The  commander  of  the  troops,  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  and  acquitted.  He  deserves  at  least, 
when  compared  with  other  generals,  the  credit  of  having  lost 
neither  men  nor  honour,  but  only  time  and  money.  Next  year, 
strange  to  say,  the  British  Government  repeated  the  experiment 
on  even  a  larger  scale.  The  King,  we  can  easily  believe,  would 
have  preferred  to  send  the  troops  to  Germany.  He  was  unde¬ 
niably  right  when  he  predicted  that  “all  that  would  be  done 
would  be  that  we  should  brag  of  having  burned  the  French 
ships,  and  the  French  would  say  they  had  driven  us  away.”  The 
fleet  was  now  commanded  by  Lord  Anson,  and  the  army  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  appears  to  have  been  appointed  for 
tbe  sake  of  the  name  he  bore.  Thirteen  thousand  troops  were 
landed  near  St.  Malo  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  six  days 
later  they  were  re-embarked  in  perfect  safety.  “  The  French 
learned  that  they  were  not  to  be  conquered  by  every  Duke  of 
Marlborough.”  His  Grace  embarked  in  such  haste  that  he  left 
behind  him  his  teaspoons,  which  were  politely  sent  after  him  by 
a  French  officer.  After  looking  at  Havre  and  Cherbourg,  and 
not  liking  them,  the  expedition  returned  in  a  storm  to  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Howe,  who  had  charge  of  the  transports,  was  in  the 
worst  of  humours,  and  Lord  George  Sackville,  who  had  com¬ 
manded  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  declared  very  sensibly 
that  he  would  never  again  go  buccaneering.  However,  the 
British  Government  were  still  dissatisfied  to  see  their  arma¬ 
ment  come  safely  back.  Again  they  sent  it  to  the  French 
coast,  and  this  time  Howe  commanded  the  fleet,  while 
General  Bligh  was  at  the  head  of  about  6oco  troops.  At  last 
something  was  to  he  done.  A  landing  was  effected  at  Cher¬ 
bourg,  and  it  was  determined  to  destroy  the  forts  and  basin. 
The  only  opposition  offered  was  by  the  stores  of  wine,  upon 
which  the  troops  got  very  drunk.  They  also  plundered  ihe 
neighbourhood,  and  the  peasants  murdered  some  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  general  hanged  one.  Then  the  army  once  more  took  to 
its  ships,  having  only  lost  a  few  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  it. 
Unhappily  there  was  still  a  demand  for  more  vigorous  action, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  did  the  British  tempt  fortune  by  landing 
near  St.  Malo.  When  they  had  landed,  the  place  was  recon- 
noitered  and  pronounced  by  a  council  of  war  unassailable  with 
the  existing  means.  The  troops  marched  a  few  leagues  along 
the  coast,  and  news  was  brought  that  the  Governor  of  Britanny 
was  collecting  a  force  to  attack  them.  Thereupon  another 
council  of  war  was  held,  and  an  officer  made  in  it  this  reasonable 
proposal,  that  if  it  was  not  their  intention  to  fight,  they  should 
retreat  immediately,  and  be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  the  re¬ 
embarkation.  This  advice  was  adopted,  and  very  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  nth  of  September,  1758,  the  troops  marched  off 
towards  the  ships.  But  delays  occurred  on  the  march,  so  that 
the  French  had  time  to  come  up  and  assail  the  troops  as  they 
embarked.  All  the  force  got  on  board  the  ships  except  a  rear¬ 
guard  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  These  for  a  time  displayed  great 
composure  and  steadiness,  hut  at  length  ammunition  failed,  and 
a  panic  ensued.  The  men  ran,  and  the  French  pursued  and  killed 
many  of  them.  About  seven  hundred  were  slain,  drowned,  and 
taken  prisoners.  If  it  was  this  reverse  that  deterred  our  Govern¬ 
ment  from  further  attempts  of  the  same  kind,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  cessation  of  them  was  cheaply  purchased  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  seven  hundred  men. 

It  is  a  relief  from  these  miserable  details  to  learn  that  about  a 
month  before  the  disaster  of  St.  Cast  a  British  contingent  of 
10,000  or  12,000  men  had  arrived  in  Prince  Ferdinand’s  camp 
in  Germany,  where  both  men  and  horses  were  objects  of  immense 
admiration.  “  The  cavalry  regiments,  some  mounted  entirely  on 
roan  horses,  some  on  grey,  some  on  black,  and  some  on  bay,  and 
all  of  a  superior  class,  with  about  2000  Highlanders,  are 
especially  noted  in  the  account  of  these  transactions.”  But  in 
the  winter  an  epidemic  broke  out  among  these  splendid  troops 
and  thinned  their  numbers  sadly.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  commanded  them,  died  greatly  lamented,  and  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Lord  George  Sackville,  who  quarrelled  with  Prince 
Ferdinaud,  and,  but  for  the  good  offices  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
would  have  refused  to  show  any  subordination  to  him.  At  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  war,  England,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  send  aDy 
troops  to  the  Continent,  but  she  sent  a  general,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Afterwards,  by  a  preferable  arrangement,  we  re¬ 
called  our  general  and  sentour  troop3.  PrinceFerdinaud  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  inferior  to  no  commander  of  that  age  except  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  he  was  very  superior  to  the  French  generals 
opposed  to  him,  although  their  powerful  forces  often  com¬ 
pensated  for  a  deficiency  of  ability.  One  of  the  best  of  Prince 
Ferdinand’s  officers  was  his  nephew,  Prince  Charles  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  better  known  as  the  Hereditary  Prince.  He  was  an  active 
and  adventurous  leader,  ever  ready  for  some  surprise  of  the 
French  posts,  and  we  find  an  English  detachment  almost  always 
accompanying  him  in  these  enterprises.  This  Prince,  when  full 
of  years  and  honours,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Prussian 
army  which  invaded  France  in  1792,  and  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt  in  1806,  being  then  seventy  years  old.  After 
the  d  atlis  of  the  other  heroes  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  he  was 
reputed  to  be  the  ablest  general  in  Europe,  but  he  belonged  to  a 
school  which  was  uufit  to  cope  with  the  revolutionary  energy  of 
the  French. 
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One  of  tlie  best  as  well  as  the  most  popular  soldiers  of  his  day 
was  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  commanded  the  English  at 
M  inden  under  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  w  hose  name  and  effigy 
still  decorate  public-houses  in  all  parts  of  England,  proving  that 
he  kept  a  place  in  the  heart  of  every  grenadier  and  trooper  that 
had  served  under  him.  He  endeavoured  at  Minden  to  persuade 
Lord  George  Sackville  to  obey  the  orders  of  Prince  Ferdinand, 
and  make  a  decisive  charge  with  the  English  cavalry,  but  in  vain. 
By  this  unfortunate  piece  of  obstinacy  Lord  George  deprived  the 
allied  army  of  the  glory  of  a  complete  victory  ;  but  it  is  only  just 
to  admit  that  his  personal  courage  had  been  proved  on  many 
fields  of  battle,  and  the  real  defect  in  his  character  was  in  that 
sense  of  duty  which  would  have  subordinated  private  feelings  to 
the  public  good.  This  battle  of  Minden  was  fought  on  the  ist  of 
August,  1759,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  river  Weser,  between  which 
and  the  Bhine  lay  in  general  the  scene  of  all  those  campaigns  of 
which  the  object  was  to  cover  Hanover.  Prince  Ferdinand  felt 
at  this  time  that  nothing  but  a  battle  could  hinder  the  French 
from  taking  up  their  w  inter  quarters  in  the  Electorate.  They 
were  encamped  in  a  strong  position,  where  he  could  not  attack 
them  with  any  prospect  of  success.  His  object  therefore  was  to 
draw  them  from  their  post  into  the  plain,  but  the  movements 
necessary  to  effect  this  were  very  hazardous.  “  Perhaps 
there  is  no  instance  of  generalship  so  complete  and  finished  as 
his  manoeuvres  on  this  occasion.”  Marshal  de  Contades  fell 
completely  into  the  snare  laid  for  him.  He  quitted  his  position 
and  advanced  to  attack  the  Prince,  seeing  his  army,  as  he 
thought,  divided  and  disjointed.  Prince  Ferdinand  had  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  attack.  The  British  troops  were  advanced  so 
as  to  threaten  the  enemy’s  centre,  where  all  the  cavalry  were 
posted,  being  the  same  faulty  disposition  as  proved  so  disastrous 
to  the  French  at  Blenheim.  This  body  of  cavalry  now  fell  upon 
the  British  iufantry,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  fire  of  artil¬ 
lery,  broke  and  forced  back  the  whole  of  it.  “  The  behaviour  of 
the  British  aud  Hanoverian  foot  was  valiant  and  courageous  to  a 
degree  that  was  never  perhaps  exceeded.”  By  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning  they  had  driven  sixty  squadrons  of  cavalry  out  of 
the  field.  They  had  stood  the  reiterated  charges  of  the  many 
successive  bodies  of  horse  that  were  brought  against  them, 
with  a  resolution  and  steadiness  that  could  not  be  surpassed, 
and  in  the  end  they  cut  to  pieces  and  entirely  routed 
two  brigades  of  infantry  who  attempted  to  move  up  to  assist 
the  cavalry  attack.  At  this  period  of  the  action,  Prince 
Ferdinand  sent  orders  to  Lord  George  Sackville  to  advance  with 
the  British  cavalry,  which,  if  it  could  have  charged  the  enemy 
at  the  instant  of  their  retreat  would  have  been  of  immense 
effect.  But  Lord  George  would  not  understand  the  Duke’s 
w  ishes,  and  the  critical  moment  passed  awray.  The  Marquis  of 
Granby  indeed  spurred  forward,  but  Lord  George  commanded 
him  to  halt,  while  he  went  himself  to  Prince  Ferdinand  and 
received  the  order.  When  he  returned  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  ; 
service  ;  and  thus  the  British  cavalry  lost  all  share  in  the  glory 
of  the  acticn.  Lord  George  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
found  guilty  of  disobeying  orders,  and  declared  unfit  to  serve 
the  king  in  any  military  capacity.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been 
treated  w  ith  the  same  severity  as  Byng,  posterity  w  ould  not  have 
arraigned  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  He  lived  to  become  a 
peer  and  Secretary  of  the  Colonies.  Prince  Ferdinand  had 
made  sure  of  victory,  and  had  written  to  one  of  his  partisans 
that  he  should  beat  the  French  next  day,  and  should  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  escape  of  any  part  of  their  baggage.  A  blow 
struck  by  the  Hereditary  Prince  immediately  afterwards  ren¬ 
dered  the  victory  more  decisive  than  it  at  first  appeared.  The 
French  retreated  in  great  disorder.  The  British  nation  was 
justly  proud  of  the  part  played  by  its  infantry  at  Minden  ;  and 
as  regards  the  other  successes  of  Prince  Ferdinand  it  had  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  having  paid  for  them. 


WINDSOR’S  ETHICA* 

HFSF  Essays,  some  of  w  hich  are  articles  reprinted  from  the 
British  Quarterly  Bevietv,  belong  to  a  class  of  literature 
which  “  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.” 
The  old  trade  of  reviewers  was  to  review.  They  criticised  the 
books  which  the  public  was  reading,  and  helped  it  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  those  books  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of 
judgment  and  taste.  But  now  the  Quarterlies  especially  have 
got  into  the  way  of  giving  us  articles  about  books  and  authors — 
very  often  old  books  and  authors — which  are  neither  criticism 
nor  biography,  but  mere  objectless  fine  writing,  or  w  riting  which 
would  be  fine.  Lord  Macaulay,  vitiis  imitabilis,  is  the  grand 
parent  of  this  style  of  composition.  His  brilliant  College  exer¬ 
cise  on  Milton  w  as  the  seductive  example  which  generated  a  long 
series  of  rhetorical  effusions  of  the  same  kind.  The  aim  of  each 
of  these  dissertations  is  not  to  give  any  new  information  about 
Johnson,  or  Walter  Scott,  or  Montaigne,  or  Swift,  or  Cowper, 
nor  to  help  the  reader  to  understand  or  estimate  any  passage  in 
their  writings,  but  to  say  something  about  them  more  striking 
and  more  out  of  the  way  than  ever  was  said  before.  Each 
essayist  feels  it  necessary  to  cap  his  predecessor,  and  thus  the 
pile  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance  is  ever  mounting  higher. 
Old  authors  are  naturally  the  favourites  for  writers  of  brilliant 
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articles  in  search  of  a  subject,  because,  being  remote,  they  afford 
the  better  field  for  credulity  and  rodomontade.  Write  about 
any  living  or  recent  author  in  the  stylo  in  w  hich  essayists  write 
about  an  old  author  of  the  same  mark,  and  the  extravagance  will 
be  apparent  at  once. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Edinburgh  Essays,  both  literary  and  his¬ 
torical,  had  this  advantage  over  most  of  the  imitations  of  them — 
that  they  were  not  without  an  ostensible  purpose.  They  at¬ 
tempted,  generally  speaking,  to  prove  and  illustrate  some  literary 
or  historical  thesis.  The  Essay  on  Machiavelli  attempted  to 
prove  the  thesis  that  the  morality  of  the  “  Prince”  was  not 
ironical  but  serious — that  it  was  the  real  morality  of  Italian 
politics  at  that  period.  It  was  not  mere  writing  about  Machia¬ 
velli  for  the  sake  of  saying  smart  things.  The  Essay  on  Ilanke 
was  an  attempt  to  solve  the  cpiestion  why  Protestantism,  having 
spread  over  great  part  of  Europe  so  rapidly  at  the  Deforma¬ 
tion,  has  made  so  little  progress  in  the  world  since  that  time. 
The  Essay  on  Johnson  w  as  partly  real  criticism  of  Croker  s 
edition,  partly  a  solution  of  the  problem  arising  or  supposed  to 
arise  cut  of  the  contrast  between  Boswell’s  w  eakness  as  a  man 
and  his  excellence  as  a  biographer,  partly  a  confutation  of  the 
viewT  taken  by  high  Tories  of  Johnson’s  character  and  intellect. 
The  Essay  on  Temple  aimed  at  reducing  to  its  just  level  the 
reputation  of  a  second-rate  man,  whose  selfish  prudence,  it  was 
alleged,  had  gained  him  too  high  a  name  in  history  for  political 
wisdom.  The  Essay  on  Bacon  aimed  at  establishing,  against 
the  partial  judgment  of  Mr.  Montagu,  the  seeming  paradox 
that  Bacon  was  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  wisest  of  mankind. 
In  all  these  cases  the  ostensible  object  was,  no  doubt,  a  good 
deal  overlaid  by  the  profuse  display  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  his¬ 
torical  erudition,  but  still  there  was  an  ostensible  object,  w  hich 
gave  point  and  unity  to  each  Essay.  Others  of  Lord  Macaulay’s 
Essays,  such  as  those  on  Clive  and  Hastings,  w  ere,  under  the 
name  of  a  review,  regular  biographies,  though  of  a  very  rhetorical 
and  fanciful  kind.  Mr.  Windsor’s  Essays,  like  a  thousand 
others  of  the  same  class,  are  mere  objectless  talk  about  certain' 
literary  characters  and  their  works. 

Perhaps  the  Essay  on  Montaigne  is  as  good  as  any  in  this 
volume.  It  displays,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  aud  of  appreciation  of  Montaigne’s  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  con¬ 
viction  or  impression  it  is  intended  to  produce,  or  what  there  is 
in  it  which  you  would  not  get  for  yourself  by  reading  Montaigne. 
Montaigne  is  not  a  deep  and  enigmatic  writer,  needing  profound 
exegesis.  When  you  have  referred  to  the  notes  of  Duval 
for  explanations  of  a  few  allusions  and  archaisms,  there  is 
nothing  which  any  cultivated  intellect  may  not  perfectly  appre¬ 
ciate  without  the  help  of  a  hierophant.  The  chances  are  that  the 
impression  you  form  for  yourself  is  far  more  accurate  than  that 
which  you  get  at  second-hand  from  an  essayist  bound  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  calling  to  say  something  which  nobody  has  said 
before  him.  As  to  reducing  the  iridescent  play  of  Montaigne’s 
humour  and  fancy  to  a  system,  it  would  be  a  mere  platitude. 
“Was  Montaigne  a  good  Catholic?  was  he  a  Christian  P  are 
questions  which  everybody  asks,  and  which  no  one  can  answer.” 
We  should  have  thought  they  were  questions  which  nobody, 
having  read  his  Essays,  would  ask.  Of  course,  if  people  want  to 
know  something  about  Montaigne,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
him  without  having  read  him,  a  paper  like  this  may  have  its  use. 
But  wre  should  recommend  in  preference  the  perusal  of  a  small 
selection  of  Montaigne’s  most  characteristic  Essays,  such  as  the 
Essay  on  Death. 

The  style  of  these  Essays  is  an  imitation  of  Lord  Macaulay’s, 
and  sometimes  not  an  tinsuccessful  imitation.  It  abounds,  how¬ 
ever,  with  faults  of  taste  and  inaccuracies  of  diction.  “It  is 
ty pical  of  the  pyrrhonic  condition  in  which  he  (Montaigne)  dis¬ 
charged  the  exigencies  of  his  career.”  “At  length  a  disturbance 
takes  place  ;  curiosity  is  excited,  and  some  venturesome  archmolo- 
gist  disembogues  the  skeleton  of  a  piliilosophy ,  or  the  sepulchred 
dust  of  tohat  teas  once  a  vital  theory.”  “His  (Milton’s)  life 
comprehending,  as  it  does,  that  great  Epic  in  our  history  which 
relates  the  portentous  rape  on  English  Liberty.”  The  following 
sentence  is  quite  beyond  our  comprehension  : — “  What  the  his¬ 
torical  origin  of  this  spirit  is,  how  it  came  to  be  an  active  poten¬ 
tiality  on  the  side  of  political  freedom,  an  irresistible  co-agent  in 
the  scheme  of  society  militant,  will  be  best  seen  in  tracing  the 
rise  of  its  canonical  representatives  in  history.”  We  always  sup¬ 
posed  a  “potentiality”  to  be  a  power  which  was  not  “active.” 
“  Teleologically  favourable  to  liberty”  no  doubt  expresses  some¬ 
thing  much  more  profound  than  “  ultimately.”  When  the  era 
of  the  Devolution  is  called  the  “saturnalia  of  our  literature,” 
few  would  take  Mr.  Windsor  to  mean  that  it  was  the  time  when 
literature  and  literary  men  were  most  honoured.  There  are 
gross  errors  in  scholarship,  too — such  as  “Encomium  Mora?’  and 
Pa dua  for  the  Latin  name  of  the  Po.  What  upon  earth  is 
“  Epeehism,”  and  what  are  the  “  Martina;  Thesiame,”  with  w  hich 
Mr.  Windsor  does  us  the  honour  to  suppose  we  are  all  perfectly 
familiar? 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  book  does  not  show  a  certain 
amount  of  reading  aud  reflection,  or  that  there  are  not  some  true 
remarks  in  it;  but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
see  why,  as  a  w  hole,  it  was  ever  published,  and  that  it  can  claim 
at  our  hands  nothing  but  the  tribute  of  a  little  earth. 
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THE  day  of  commentators  upon  Faust  is  almost  over.  Dr. 

Kostlin*  appears  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  summing 
up  what  has  been  said,  more  than  for  the  purpose  of  siding  with 
one  party  or  the  other.  But  in  effect  he  is  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
poet,  and  takes  a  decided  line  against  those  who,  like  Vischer, 
have  assailed  him,  though  he  does  not  absolutely  justify  him  on 
every  minor  point.  It  is  not  till  he  comes  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  part  of  Faust,  that  his  partiality  appears  very  con¬ 
spicuously  ;  for  in  upholding  the  first  part  he  has  so  large  a 
majority  of  the  literary  world  upon  his  side  that  his  task  is  easy. 
All  the  criticisms  of  importance  upon  the  original  Faust  resolve 
themselves  into  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  composition,  Goethe 
changed  his  plan,  and  did  not  quite  efface  the  marks  of  the 
transition.  At  first  he  projected  a  w  ide  departure  from  the  story 
of  the  traditional  Dr.  Faustus.  There  was  to  be  no  compact 
w  ith  the  Evil  One  and  no  Satanic  machinery  in  the  drama  at  all. 
Faust  was  to  have  been  simply  a  learned  recluse,  wearied  with 
profitless  study,  and  beseeching  the  “Earth-spirit”  to  gratify  his 
thirst  for  action  and  enjoyment;  and  Mcpbistophelcs  was  to  have 
been,  instead  of  a  fiend  having  a  covenanted  right  to  his  soul, 
simply  a  companion  given  to  him  by  the  “Earth-spirit”  to  lead  him 
into  the  more  active  and  exciting  existence  for  which  he  prayed. 
But  the  poet  was  not  pleased  with  his  own  creation  of  the 
“  Earth-spirit,”  and  after  a  time  resolved  to  discard  him,  and  fall 
back  upon  the  traditional  compact  with  Satan.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  large  portion  of  the  drama  had  been  written  under  the 
first  plan,  and  seemed  to  its  author  too  good  to  be  expunged 
under  the  second.  The  result  is,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
“  Earth-spirit  ”  in  the  first  scene  is  aimless  and  unmeaning,  and 
that  several  other  inconsistencies  have  been  left,  upon  which 
hostile  critics  have  eagerly  seized.  In  his  defence  of  the  second 
part  of  Faust,  Dr.  Kostlin  appears  more  decidedly  as  an  advo¬ 
cate.  He  is  laborious  and  often  ingenious  in  discovering  a 
rationale  and  a  plan  in  a  composition  in  which  the  majority  of 
critics  have  only  seen  a  disconnected  series  of  fantastic  dreams. 
He  will  not  allowT  it  to  have  been,  as  it  has  been  called,  “the 
offspring  of  Goethe’s  dotage,”  though  he  admits  that  the  strained 
and  crabbed  phraseology  w  as  a  proof  of  decaying  literary  power. 
It  is  too  utterly  and  hopelessly  mysterious  not  to  have  attracted 
a  certain  amount  of  German  admiration;  and  there  have  been 
critics,  in  Northern  Germany  at  least,  towards  whom  Dr.  Kostlin 
appears  to  lean,  who  look  upon  it  as  a  mine  of  profound  though 
hidden  wisdom.  Outside  of  Germany,  Madame  de  Stahl's  ex¬ 
pression,  “  Ce  cauchemar  de  l’Allemagne,”  sufficiently  sums  up 
the  prevalent  opinion. 

A  cheap  popular  biography  of  Stein, f  abridged  from  the  larger 
work  of  Pertz,  is  published  avowedly  with  reference  to  the  new 
dangers  which  Germany  has  to  fear  from  another  Napoleon.  The 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  drawn  up  may  be  judged  from  the 
date  of  the  preface,  “On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo.”  “  Stein  was  the  mightiest  preacher,”  says  the  compiler, 

“  of  the  lesson  that  Germany  never  can  trust  France,  least  of  all 
when  she  gives  assurances  of  peace  ;  and  that  the  German  people 
have  no  trustier  allies  than  their  God  and  union  among  them¬ 
selves.”  It  is  only  one  among  many  instances  of  the  wide-spread 
distrust  which  the  somewhat  ostentatious  mystery  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  policy  has  created.  He  has  overdone  the  part  of  the 
throned  conspirator. 

To  an  historical  student  a  republication  of  Ulrich  Yon 
Ilutten’s  dialogues^  can  never  seem  superliuous  or  ill-timed. 
Satirists  are  generally  a  despised  and  powerless  race ;  but 
he  was  one  of  the  few  satirists  who,  like  Erasmus  and  Vol¬ 
taire,  have  left  a  mark  on  the  history  of  Europe.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  the  hope  expressed  by 
the  translator,  that  his  works  have  a  greater  chance  of  a  revival 
of  popularity  because  another  great  crisis  seems  to  be  impending 
over  the  Church  of  Borne.  They  are  essentially  political  pam¬ 
phlets,  deriving  all  their  interest  from  the  stirring  events  of  the 
moment  in  which  they  were  written."  The  feelings  which  dic¬ 
tated  them,  the  circumstances  which  gave  them  an  attraction 
in  the  eyes  of  Yon  Hiitten’s  contemporaries,  can  never  return. 
Both  priestcraft  and  tyranny  are  in  a  bad  way  just  now  ;  but 
people  are  no  more  likely  on  that  account  to  read  Von  Hutten 
than  they  are  to  read  Juvenal.  But  it  is  not  for  the  knight’s 
own  sake,  apparently,  that  the  book  has  been  published,  nor  is 
it  for  his  sake  that  it  will  probably  be  bought.  The  translator— 
the  well-known  Strauss — seems  to  have  undertaken  his  task 
more  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  very  long  preface  about  the¬ 
ology  in  general,  and  his  own  achievements  therein  in  particular, 
than  for  any  other  reason.  It  is  a  strange  production — bitter, 
defiant,  mocking,  and  yet  despairing.  It  is  the  wail  of  a  teacher 
who  was  once  powerful,  and  who  feels  the  credit  which  lie  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  possess  crumbling  away  beneath  him.  It  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  a  fierce  attack  on  the  theological  writers  of 
Germany,  for  what  he  calls  their  cowardice  and  hypocrisy  in  still 
teaching  the  orthodox  belief.  He  attributes  to  his  own  book 

*  Goethe's  Faust,  seine  Kritiker  und  Ausleger.  Von  Ur.  Karl  Kostlin. 
Tubingen:  Laupp.  London:  "Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

f  Das  Lehen  des  Freiherrn  Von  Stein.  Naeh  Pertz  erziiklt  von  Wilhelm 
Baur.  Gotha:  Besser.  1S60. 
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enormous  influence,  and  declares  that  its  effects  are  traceable  in 
every  work  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  No  one,  he  says,  now  believes  in  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed,  or  in  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet-,  in 
spite  of  this  universal  conversion  from  ancient  superstitions, 

“  the  theological  literature  of  the  day  presents  a  peculiar  and 
repulsive  spectacle.”  Against  a  “small  and  vanishing  handful” 
of  men  who  dare  to  speak  out,  stands  “  the  incalculable  multi¬ 
tude”  of  those  who  will  reject  what  they  know  to  be  the  truth. 
He  specially  selects  the  distinguished  Professor  Ewald  as  the 
mark  of  a  tirade  of  coarse  personal  abuse.  This  tone  is  as  satis¬ 
factory  in  Strauss  as  it  is  in  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  It  is 
always  the  beaten  men  who  are  abusive.  For  himself,  he  says 
that  his  views  have  undergone  a  change.  His  Leben  Jesu  has  in 
one  sense  been  answered.  It  has  been  proved  that  he  was  too 
charitable  to  the  Evangelists.  He  used  to  think  that  they  were 
only  the  chroniclers  of  a  myth  which  had  spontaneously  grownup 
among  Christians ;  but  now  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  inten¬ 
tionally  deceivers.  Whether,  under  these  circumstances,  he  is  a 
Christian  or  not,  he  does  not  know  nor  care ;  but  ho  is  quite 
certain  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  he  is  a  good  Protestant. 
Indeed,  he  maintains  that  so  long  as  men  believe  in  the  Bible, 
they  cannot  be  good  Protestants.  He  does  not  wish,  however, 
to  push  his  victories  too  far,  and  exhorts  the  clergy  to  come  to 
an  equitable  compromise.  If  they  will  consent  to  admit  that  the 
facts  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  false,  he  will,  on  his 
part,  consent  to  their  continuing  to  teach  them  to  those  weak- 
minded  people  who  still  need  such  a  support  for  their  morality. 

Nine  Years  in  the  Council  of  Slate  at  Lucerne  *  by  A.  Segesser, 
opens  a  curious  view  into  a  political  microcosm.  Lucerne  suffered 
a  political  metamorphosis  in  1848,  like  the  rest  of  the  Continent; 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  change  was,  that  it  left  the  State  less 
democratic  than  it  was  before.  The  movement,  being  a  movement 
against  Ultramontanism,  had  the  effect  of  depriving  of  a  portion 
of  their  power  the  masses  who  were  the  strength  of  Ultrarnon- 
tanism.  This  anomalous  beginning  has  given  a  strange  twist  to 
party  nomenclature.  Herr  Segesser  speaks  of  himself  as  the  head 
of  the  Conservative  party ;  and  in  that  character  he  eulogizes 
pure  democracy,  and  calls  for  the  ballot,  triennial  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  retrenchment  in  expenditure,  while  he  taunts 
his  adversaries  with  being  radicals  and  aristocrats,  and  fond 
of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  obtain  any 
inkling  of  the  real  state  of  things  from  a  party  pamphlet,  written 
iu  evident  soreness  by  a  rejected  candidate  ;  but  if  there  be  any 
foundation  for  the  charges  made,  it  should  seem  that  the  civic 
virtues  of  Lucerne  have  a  good  deal  more  of  the  spirit  of  Italian 
republicanism  than  of  Teutonic  freedom  in  their  composition. 
One  of  the  favourite  modes  of  obtaining  a  Ministerial  majority 
at  elections  appears  to  be  to  arrest  all  the  principal  Opposition 
partisans  on  the  day  of  election.  It  is  a  plan  which  befits 
frugality  of  mountaineers,  for  it  is  unquestionably  cheaper  than 
giving  contracts  to  a  Churchward  or  a  Lever. 

Mdlle.  Bolte,  in  her  novel  of  Maria  Antonia, f  is  animated  by 
the  not  very  hopeful  ambition  of  being  at  once  amusing  and  use¬ 
ful.  She  desires  in  the  same  pages  to  write  a  history  and  a 
novel ;  and  ^he  selects,  as  an  auspicious  field  for  this  difficult 
experiment,  the  history  of  a  small  German  Court  of  the  last 
century.  Nothing,  as  a  rule,  is  gained  by  these  attempts  to  serve 
two  masters.  The  authoress  will  only  succeed  in  boring  the 
school-girl  without  propitiating  the  governess.  In  spite  of  the 
great  authority  to  whom  the  adage  is  due,  attempts  to  mix  the 
“  utile  child”  are  generally  as  successful  as  a  doctor’s  provoking 
attempts  to  conceal  the  fact  that  his  prescription  contains  castor 
oil.  The  tale  consists  of  the  life  of  Maria  Antonia,  electress  of 
Saxony,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Augustus  the  Strong.  Next  to 
its  general  fidelity  and  unquestionable  dulness,  the  most  notice¬ 
able  feature  in  Mdlle.  Bolte’s  performance  is  her  unreasoning 
hero-worship  for  Frederic  the  Great.  This  is  trenching  a  little 
too  much  on  the  ground  of  the  vulgar  novelist.  A  panegyric  is 
not  more  truthful  than  a  romance,  and  much  more  tiresome. 
Frederic’s  peculiar  views  of  international  obligation,  and  the 
unusual  barbarity  of  his  system  of  making  w  ar,  should  require 
some  other  defence  in  the  eyes  of  a  severe  historian  than  the 
statement  that  he  was  “  a  lion.” 

The  Island  of  Saints J  is  an  amusing  account  of  travels  in 
Ireland,  by  a  German  who  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  familiar 
with  English  habits  and  the  English  language  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  all  the  fun  which  a  tour  in  Ireland  is  calculated  to 
afford.  The  book  has  a  peculiar  merit  in  this  respect.  It  is 
accurate,  of  course.  Germans  are  far  too  studious  and  careful 
ever  to  fall  into  the  blunders  which  a  Frenchman  describing  a 
foreign  country  is  sure  to  commit.  But  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
German  book  of  travels  as  amusing  as  if  it  were  w  ritten  by  a 
Frenchman.  Herr  Eodenbcrg’s  wanderings  were  principally  in 
the  South  and  West,  and  therefore  the  social  miseries  of  Ireland, 
or  at  least  the  traces  of  them,  come  very  constantly  before  him. 
On  the  whole,  he  is  very  fair  in  the  judgments  he  passes  on  the 
sorrows  of  Ireland.  He  is  misled  by  an  epigram  when  he  talks 
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of  English  rule  having  been  “  for  six  centuries  one  long  St.  Bar' 
tholorriew’s  Eve  and  he  was  certainly  taken  in  when  some  Irish 
fishermen,  mistaking  him  for  a  Frenchman,  assured  him  that  the 
Irish  people  loved  the  French  and'abominated  the  Euglish.  But 
he  recognises,  more  distinctly  than  foreigners  are  generally 
willing  to  do,  the  contrast  between  the  policy  of  England  as  it  is 
and  the  policy  of  England  as  it  was.  He  sees,  too,  that  Irish 
poverty  and  backwardness  were  not  all  England’s  fault,  even  in 
her  most  intolerant  days.  He  has  studied  Irish  history  with 
considerable  care,  and  brings  out  the  essentially  nomad  character 
of  the  Irish  race  in  the  old  days  of  its  independence.  It  is  not 
true  to  say  that  the  Irish  nation  was  subjugated  by  England,  or 
that  English  proprietors  have  ousted  the  Irish  from  their  land. 
There  never  was  an  Irish  nation,  or  an  Irish  proprietor,  in  ancient 
days.  The  land  was  covered,  as  New  Zealand  is  now,  with  a 
number  of  septs  or  tribes,  each  owning  a  vast  district,  upon  any 
part  of  which  the  members  of  the  tribe  pigged  alike  indifferently. 
But  they  never  formed  an  organization  which  could  be  called 
national,  and  they  never  had  a  notion  of  fixed  individual  property 
in  land.  These  considerations  mitigate  the  sorrow  with  which 
Herr  llodenberg,  fresh  from  the  thoughts  of  Holstein  and  Alsace, 
contemplates  the  extinction  of  another  nationality.  His  two 
volumes  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure  by  all  except  one  limited 
class  of  persons — namely,  those  who  had  the  ill-fortune  to  come 
across  him  in  Lis  travels.  He  does  not  practise  the  slightest 
reticence  as  to  their  real  names ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  will  be  consoled  for  the  position  they  occupy  as  heroes  and 
heroines  of  his  stories  by  the  fact  that  the  stories  are  generally 
very  good  ones. 

We  know  so  little  about  the  beliefs  and  culture  of  our 
German  ancestors  that  an  inquiry  into  them  forms  an  inex¬ 
haustible  field  for  the  exercise  of  imaginative  erudition.  Herr 
Miilhause*  has  come  to  the  task  of  silting  the  relics  of  anti¬ 
quity  out  of  existing  Hessian  customs  with  a  determination  to 
find  what  he  is  seeking  which  no  obstacles  will  deter.  It  w  ill 
horrify  people  in  England  to  learn  that,  according  to  his  dis¬ 
coveries,  almost  the  wholj  Christian  Year  is  of  Teutonic  and 
heathen  origin.  That  Christmas  has  more  to  do  with  Yule 
than  with  the  Nativity  has  long  b  >en  a  well-known  fact;  but 
it  is  starting  to  be  told  that  Twelfth  Night  is  only  the  last 
day  of  Woden’s  honeymoon,  and  that  the  Three  Kings  are  not 
the  Magians,  and  hive  nothing  to  do  with  the  Epiphany,  but 
are  manifestations  of  Wodtn  in  his  Triune  character.  No 
doubt  the  author  is  prepared  fuither  to  prove  that  Melchior 
and  Balthazar  are  old  German  names.  But  he  proceeds  cou¬ 
rageously  on  the  same  plan  throughout  the  year.  Not  only 
are  the  practices  associated  with  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Day, 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  Whit  Sunday  of  heathen 
parentage,  but  Michaelmas  Day,  we  are  told,  is  in  reality  a 
celebration  of  the  sun’s  performances  during  the  Equinox; 
and  St.  Martin,  whom  the  vulgar  believe  to  have  been  a  Gallic 
Bishop,  is,  in  reality,  a  Teutonic  deity  degraded,  while 
eternity  is  entirely  a  heathen  idea.  The  author  appears  to 
have  assumed  for  his  axioms  that  no  two  races  could  possibly 
hit  independently  on  analogous  practices,  and  that  every  fea¬ 
ture  either  in  religious  ceremonies  or  in  nursery  fables  must 
have  an  old  Teutonic  origin.  He  spins  a  theory  of  witchcraft  on 
the  fact  that  mothers  will  say  of  children  who  cry  and  won’t  suck, 
“that  they  are  bewitched.’’  He  cites  Martin  Luther  for  the 
opinion  that  a  child  who  ate  a  good  deal,  made  a  noise  when 
it  was  touched,  and  delighted  in  mischief,  was  possessed  by 
the  devil,  which  he  thinks  is  a  striking  relic  of  an  old  heathenish 
belief.  The  Saxons,  he  says,  had  a  theory  that  their  ancestors 
were  partly  produced  out  of  stones  and  partly  produced  out 
of  trees ;  and  he  bases  this  view  on  the  following  nursery 
rhyme  ; — 

Beiter  zu  Pferd,  wo  kommen  sie  her  ? 

Von  Sichsen,  von  Sachsen, 

Wo  die  schonen  Madchen 

Auf  den  Bitumen  wachsen. 

It  is  surprising  that  he  does  not  strengthen  his  argument  by  a 
reference  to  the  parsley-beds  of  the  English  nursery,  or  by 
citing  the  testimony  of  Topsy  to  the  fact  that  she  growed.  In 
spite  of  this  exaggeration,  however,  the  work  is  agreeably  written, 
and  bears  traces  of  no  little  industry  in  the  collection  of  Hessian 
tales,  proverbs,  and  nursery  practices.  But  the  author  should 
show  more  respect  for  our  most  hallowed  associations.  It  is  too 
much  to  be  told  .that  St.  Valentine’s  Day  is  merely  the  English 
relic  of  the  Hindoo  worship  of  reviving  activity  in  the  world  of 
nature.  He  even  tries  to  prove  that  April  Fool-day  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Walpurgisnacht ;  though  he  confesses  that  the 
theory  is  hampered  by  a  serious  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  them  takes  place  on  the  first  of  April,  and  the  other 
on  the  first  of  May. 

A  life  of  Michael  Angelo  has  appeared,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
deaths  of  Leonardo  and  Raphael,  from  the  pen  of  Hermann 
Grimm  f  The  subject  is  very  far  from  being  a  fresh  one,  and 
a  North  German  is  very  far  from  being  the  best  person  to  under¬ 
take  it.  In  the  laboured  metaphors  and  stilted  pompousness  of 
the  style,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  an  attempt  to  warm  up  an 
enthusiasm  which  has  no  genuine  vehemence.  The  following 

*  Die  TJrreliyion  des  Dcutsrhcn  Vol/ces.  Von  33.  Miilhause.  Cassel : 
Fischer.  London:  Williams  and  iNorgate.  i860. 

f  Leben  Michelangelo's.  Von  Hermann  Grimm.  Erster  Theil.  Han¬ 
nover:  Bumpier.  London:  Williams  and  iNorgate.  i860. 


may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  ; — “  So  we  see  nations  seethe  up,  as 
the  lava  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano  rises  of  itself,  and  out  of 
the  cauldron  rings  the  magic  strain,  on  which  we  think  when 
Athens  or  Florence  is  spoken  of.”  When  an  author  begins  to 
talk  of  strains  ringing  out  of  craters,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  labour  of  composition  is  rather  against  the  collar.  Yet,  if 
the  biographical  intention  of  the  book  be  forgotten,  it  has  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  As  a  history  of  the  times  in  which  Michael 
Angelo  lived,  it  is  vivid  and  not  diffuse — two  very  non-Teutonio 
virtues.  As  there  is  yet  a  second  part  to  come  out,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  hint  our  belief  that  a  less  confidential  detail  of  the 
author’s  own  moral  experiences  at  various  places  will  amply 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  We  fear  that  he  has  been 
reading  Mr.  Buskin  lately,  and  imagines  there  is  some  necessary 
connexion  between  egotism  and  art. 

Another  biography*  inspired  by  Florence  is  more  interesting 
for  the  events  and  persons  among  which  it  is  laid  than  for  its 
biographical  character.  There  are  few  historical  personages  of 
less  importance  than  the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  wife  of  ihe  last 
Pretender.  She  was  a  German  princess.  Charles  Edward 
married  her  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  ripe  age  of  fifty-two,  and 
she  was  quite  a  girl,  at  the  request  of  the  French  Minister  of  the 
day.  But  he  was  old  of  his  age,  and  she  was  young  of  hers. 
His  misfortunes  and  wanderings  had  broken  his  health  and 
spirits,  and  he  had  become  half  paralyzed,  inQrm,  and  peevish. 
The  marriage  was  as  unhappy  as  marriage  well  could  be ;  and 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  she  ran  away  with  A1  fieri — or  at  least 
by  his  advice.  After  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  the  ill-matched 
pair  agreed  to  separate,  and  she  lived  with  Al fieri  till  his  death. 
But  she  outlived  him  considerably.  The  last  claimant  to  English 
royalty,  by  virtue  of  a  Stuart  title,  did  not  die  till  1824.  The 
book  is  written  in  great  apparent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  legit i- 
macy ;  but'the  character  which  is  the  subject  of  it  is  so  colour¬ 
less,  that  it  becomes  in  effect  a  biography  of  the  various  persons 
with  whom  she  was  thrown  in  contact. 


*  Die  Grdjin  von  Albany .  Von  Alfred  Von  Beumont.  Berlin:  Decker. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 
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QT.  JAMES’S  THEATRE,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 

Lj  Sole  Lessee  anil  Manager,  Mr.  ALFRED  WIGAN. 

The  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  this  THEATRE  will  bo  OPENED  in  OCTOBER, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  ALFRED  WIGAN.  The  Entertainments  will  consist  of  a 
New  and  Original  Comedy  in  Two  Acts,  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Wigan  will  appear ;  and,  the  first  time  fur  twelve  years,  a  Comic  Fairy  Tale  by  J.  R.  Blanche, 
Esq.,  called,  the  “  King  of  the  Peacocks.”  Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Decorations  entirely  new. 
Important  alterations  have  been  made  with  the  view  to  the  coinfort  of  the  audience  in  all 
parts  of  the  Theatre,  which  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  ventilated. 

J.  KIN  LOCH,  Acting  Manager  (Mid  Treasurer. 


JJOYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON, 

Sole  Lessees. 

Second  appearance  of  Madame  Palmieki  and  Alberto  Lawrence. 

Change  of  Opera  each  Evening,  and  selections  of  Grand  Overtures  by  the  Unrivalled 

Orchestra. 

On  Monday,  October  22nd.  TROVATORE.  Messrs.  Henry  Haigh,  Alberto  Lawrence, 
Theodore  Distin,  Leslie;  Madame  Palmieri,  Miss  Letfler,  Miss  Albertazzi. 

Tuesday,  October  23rd  (first  time  this  season),  CROWN  DIAMON  DS.  Miss  Louisa  Pyue, 
Miss  Thiidwall ;  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  H.  Corri,  Mr.  Horncastle,  Mr.  G.  Kelly. 

Wednesday,  the  24th,  LUltLIN  E.  .Miss  Louisa  Pyue,  Miss  Lelllor,  Miss  Albertazzi;  Mr. 
W.  Harrison,  Mr.  H.  Wharton,  Mr.  H.  Corri,  and  Mr.  G.  Kelly. 

Thursday,  the  25th,  1HNORAH.  Miss  Louisa  Pyue,  Miss  Lelfler,  Miss Tliirlwall ;  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  Mr.  G.  Chaple.  Mr.  Ft.  Albyn,  Mr.  H.  Corri. 

Friday,  October  20th,  TROVATORE. 

Saturday,  October  27th,  CROWN  DIAMONDS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 

Each  Evening,  a  POPULAR  OVERTURE,  by  the  Orchestra,  concluding  with  a  DIVER¬ 
TISSEMENT. 

Doors  open  at  Seven;  commence  at  Half-past  Seven.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Edward 
Stirling;  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray. 

Stalls,  7s.;  Private  Boxes,  £4  -Is.,  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  £1  11s.  6d.,  £1  Is.;  Dress  Circle,  Ts. ; 
Amphitheatre  Stalls,  3s.j  Pit,  2s.  0d.;  Amphitheatre,  Is.  Arrangements  have  been  mr  do 
for  Parties  visiting  the  Theatre,  to  let  Private  Boxes,  on  the  First  Tier,  for  £1  5s.  night  y, 
for  Four  Persons,  and  on  the  Second  Tier,  10s,  0d.,  for  Four  Persons.  No  Charge  lor 
Booking,  or  Fees  to  Boxkeepere, 
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CT.  JAMES'S  HALL.  NOVEMBER  21st.  —  MADAME 

^  CL  \  BA  NOVKLLO’S  formal  FAREWELL  and  most  positively  LAST  APPEARANCE 
in  LONDON,  <>n  WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  21st.  I860.  Further  particulars  in  future 
advertisements,  and  at  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.’s,  201,  Recent-street. 


CT.  JAMES’S  HALL.  —  BUCKLEY  SERENADERS.— 

Programmes  now  ready.  Stalls,  3s.;  Area.  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Box-office  open  from  Ten 
tiil  Five.— 28,  Piccadilly.  Open  every  night,  at  Eight,  and  Saturday  Afternoon,  at.  Tin  ee. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW— The  TRIUMPHANT 

MEETING  of  HAVELOCK.  OUTKAM,  and  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  surrounded  by 
tlieir  Brave  Companions  in  Arms,  ON  VIEW  at  HAYWARD  and  LEGGATT’S, 
7D,  Cornhill.  Admission  Free,  by  Private  Address  Card. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  SCIENCE  CERTIFICATES  OF 

THE  COMMITTE E  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  (under  the  Minute  of  the 
2nd  of  June,  1S5U),  will  take  place  at  the  Offices  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington,  on  the  days  shown  below. 

The  Examinations  will  lust,  each  day,  from  Ten  a.m.  till  Six  pm.,  with  one  hour’s  inter¬ 
mission  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  except  on  the  days  for  Subject  I.,  and  Chemical  Analysis. 

Candidates  for  Co  t  ifiontes  who  have  registered  their  names  must  attend  at  ten  minutes 
before  Ten  a.m.,  at  the  Offices.  South  Kensington,  on  the  day  or  days  which  are  indicated 
for  the  subjects  they  wish  to  be  examined  in. 


Practical  Plane  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Geometry,  Me¬ 
chanical  and  Machine' 
Drawing,  &c.  . 


Subdivision  T  /Monday,  5th  November. 
suiAimsion  8th  November. 

Subdivision  IT.— M  ednesda.v,  7th  November. 
Subdivision  III.— Thursday,  8th  November. 


Mechanical  Physics  {ggRiSS 

Experimental  Physics  . 


Chemistry . f  Subdivision 

(.Subdivision 


Geology  and  Mineralogy 


Natural  History 


(  Subdivision 
t  Subdivision 


I.— Friday,  9th  November. 

II.— Saturday,  10th  November. 

I.  f  Monday,  10th  November,  Morning. 

II.  (.Monday,  19th  November,  Afternoon. 
t  f  Friday,  10th  November,  Morning,  and 
T  Saturday,  17th  November. 

II.— Friday,  16th  November,  Afternoon. 

I.— "Monday,  12th  November. 

II.— Tuesday,  13th  November. 

I.— Wednesday,  14th  November. 

II.— Thursday,  15th  November. 


By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


T>  R  I  T  I  S  II  SYRIAN  RELIE  F  F  U  N  D, 

-LP  12,  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

President-lord  STR  ATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee— Sir  BIOSES  MONTEFIORE,  Bart. 


The  CONTRl BT7TION s  of  the  benevolent  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  arc  most 
EARN  KsTLY  SULK  TIE  i>  on  behalf  of  the  perishing  multitudes,  surviving  victims  of  the 
late  frightful  massacres  in  Syria.  The  most  recent  official  accounts  received  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  an>  perfectly  appalling;  and,  nn  ess  the  British  public  exert,  in  this  emergency, 
their  wonted  benethviicc,  by  conti  ibutng  through  the  Committee,  money  and  such  mate¬ 
rial  relief  as  must  be  required  by  tlie  homeless,  the  naked,  the  starving,  and  the  sick,  the 
mortality  among  the  sulfercrs,  as  winter  approaches,  will  be  frightfully  extensive. 

Donations  of  provisions,  clothing,  medicine,  tents,  &c.,  will  bo  sent  out  fi'ee  of  expense, 
if  addressed  to  the  British  Syrian  Relief  Committee,  at  the  Victoria  Duck  Warehouse, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. ;  or  4.  York-buildings.  Liverpool.  Persons  sending 
goods  are  requested  to  inform  (by  letter)  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Cyrus  Edmonds,  No.  12,  York- 
buildings,  Adelphi. 

The  following  Bankers  receive  Subscriptions  to  the  Fund :— Messrs.  Barclay,  Bcvan,  and 
Co.;  Glyn  and  Co.:  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.;  Smith,  Payne,  and  Co.;  Williams,  Deacon, 
and  Co.;  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.;  D  msdale.  Drcweft,  and  Co.;  Hey  wood,  Kennard,  and 
Go.;  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.;  Child  and  Co.;  Praed  and  Co.:  Drummond  and  Co.; 
Contis  and  Co.:  Cocks  and  Co.;  Call,  Mai  ten,  and  Co.;  and  t  lie  following  Banking  Com¬ 
panies:— The  London  and  Westminster  B«tnk,  Lothhury,  and  all  its  Branches;  Union 
Bank.  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  London  and  County  Bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland 
and  all  its  Branches,  the  Ottoman  Bank,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  and  all  its 
Branches. 


Sir  CULLING  E.  EARDLEY,  Bart.  1  Unn 
Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  Bart. 

J.  P.  KENNARD,  Esq.,  4,  Loinhard-street,  Treasurer. 


CYRUS  R.  EDMONDS,  Secretary. 
No.  12,  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  LAND  SOCIETY.— 

THE  NJNTH  YEAR  —Trustees— Viscount,  Ranelagh  and  J.  C.  Cobbold,  Esq.,  M.P. 

This  Society  was  established  7th  Sept,.,  1.852,  for  investment  of  capital  and  savings,  and 
for  securing  eligible  bind  investments  in  counties,  conferring  the  freehold  franchise. 
Prospectuses  explanatory  of  the  share,  deposit,  land,  and  borrowing  departments,  will  be 
sent  free  of  expense  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Plan  of  Estates  6d.  each,  or  7d.  by  post. 

CHARLES  LEWIS  GRUNEISEN,  Sec. 

Offices,  No.  33,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

The  present  rate  of  interest  on  shares  is  5  per  cent,,  and  on  deposits  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  half-yearly,  with  privilege  of  prompt  withdrawal  when  required,  no 
partnership  liability,  and  the  taking  of  land  quite  optional. 


TjMVE  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENTS.  — Particulars  of 

X  Investments  for  LARGE  or  SMALL  SUMS  of  MONEY,  hearing  FIVE  I’ER  CENT. 
PER  ANNUM  INTEREST  (well  secured),  withdrawal  at  notice,  may  he  obtained,  on 
application  to  Thomas  H.  Baylis,  429,  Strand,  London. 


jVTONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers 

-L*X  in  either  Service, -Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  rever¬ 
sionary,  freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.— Apply 
to  A.B.,  6,  Norris-street,  St.  James’s,  London,  S.W. 


WANTED,  as  IN-DOOR  SERVANT,  an  intelligent,  active, 

»  ’  Single  Young  Man.— Apply*  by  letter,  iu  own  handwriting,  with  particulars  as  to 

former  occupation,  addressed  to  A.B.,  3s,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SHORTHAND  WRITER.— WANTED,  a  YOUNG  MAN, 

Unmarried,  from  13  to  21  years  of  age,  who  can  REPORT  VERBATIM.  His  services 
will  he  required  for  a  Newspaper  in  the  West  Indies.— Application  by  letter  must  be 
made  to  Barry  and  Hayward,  Wholesale  Stationers,  Queenliithe,  London. 


TO  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS  and  PUBLISHERS. 

J-  —The  Advertiser,  who  has  .been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  PUBLISHER  and 
MANAGER,  of  a  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  and  is  about  to  relinquish  the  position,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  SIMILAR  ENGAGEMENT.  He  is  able  to  undertake  the 
entire  management,  and  being  of  active  habits,  with  good  business  qualities,  education, 
and  address,  can  guarantee  efficiency  in  every  respect.  He  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  could  undertake  the  establishment  or  oversight  of 
agencies,  &c.  &c.  Undeniable  references  can  he  given.— Address,  J.  M.  M.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Savill  and  Edwards,  Printers,  4,  Chandos-street,  Covent-garden. 


TTOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

XX  qf  THE  CHEST,  BROMPTON,  S.W.—1 The  claims  upon  this  special  Hospital,  owing 
to  the  long-continued  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  high  price  of  provisions,  are  so 
unusually  heavy,  that  MONEY  is  URGENTLY'  REQUIRED  to  meet  them. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  20,  Birchin-lane. 


TTYDROPATHY. — THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

XX  ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  within  twenty  minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  The  latter  can  have  the 
advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  Terms:  Patients  from  Three  Guineas, 
Visitors  from  T.vo  Guineas,  according  to  accommodation  required.  Particulars  of 
Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


HYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

Surrey.— This  Establishing  nt  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  uf  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  "W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
“  Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
Street.  The  Turkish  Bath  on  the  'premises  under  Dr.  Lane's  medical  direction. 


LE  SOMM1ER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

TTEAL  AND  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a 

XX  spring  Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its 
being  so  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

Tae.“SJMMIKR  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF ”  is  made  in  three  separate  parts,  and  when 
joined  together  has  all  l  he  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  has  no  stuffing  of 
wool  or  horse-hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very 
liable;  the  prices,  also,  are  much  below  those  of  tlie  best  Spring  Mattresses,  viz.  :— 

3  fr.  wide  by  0  ft.  4  in.  long . . . £2  5  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  „  „  ...  2  10  0 

4  ft.  „  „  2  15  0 

4  ft.  0  in.  „  „  3  o  0 

6  H.  „  „  3  5  0 

5  ft.  6  in.  „  ,,  3  lo  0 

The  “SOMM1ER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of 
elasticity,  durability,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-Room  Furniture  sent  free  by 
post  on  application. 

HEAL  AND  SON,  106,  Tottenham-court-road,  W. 


T3  ANK  OF  DEPOSIT  (Established  a.d.  1814), 

A  ’  3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON.— CAPITAL  STOCK,  A'100,000. 

Parties  desirous  of  investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank  of 
Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 

Deposits  made  bp  special  agreement  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

*  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


TT  NITY  JOINT  STOCK  BANK. 

vj  INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  1856. 

Offices:  10,  Cannon -street,  City;  1,  New  Coventry-streft,  Haymarket. 
Current  Accounts  opened  with  parties  respectably  introduced,  and  interest  allowed 
upon  the  balances. 

Amounts  of  £5  and  upwards  received  on  Deposit,  and  interest  allowed  thereon,  at  the 
undermentioned  rates  :— 

£3  per  cent.,  if  repayable  on  demand. 

£4  per  cent.,  if  deposited  subject  to  thirty  days’  notice  of  withdrawal. 

Money  also  received  on  Deposit  for  fixed  periods,  at  rates  to  be  agreed  upon. 

J.  J.  MECHI,  Chairman. 

J.  W.  TERRY,  General  Manager. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON.— INSTITUTED  1820. 


DIRECTORS. 


FREDERICK  PATTISON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
TIIOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  licll,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Chapman.  Esq. 
George  William  Cottam,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 


George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert.  Esq. 

James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  Tucker  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY.— The  assured  are  protected  fi  ora  the  liabilities  attaching  to  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  actually  in¬ 
vested,  one-third  in  Government  Securities,  and  the  remainder  in  first-class  debentures 
and  mortgages  in  Great  Britain. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  8o  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  assigned  to  policies  every  fifth 
year.  The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  liberal  allowance  is  made  on  tlie  surrender  of  a  policy, 
either  by  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

CLAIMS.— The  Company  lias  disbursed  in  payment  of  claims  and  additions  upwards  of 
£1,500,000. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  he  made  at  tlie  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch  office, 
16,  Pall-mall,  London ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


*.*  Service  allowed  in  Militia,  and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  within  the  United  Kingdom. 


r|PHE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1  FINAL  NOTICE. 


BONUS  YEAR. 

SIXTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

All  Policies  effected  before  5th  November  next  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits 
o  be  made  as  at  that  date,  and  secure  a  Year’s  Additional  Bonus  over  later  entrants  at 
‘subsequent  Divisions. 

The  Standard  teas  established  in  1825. 

The  First  Division  of  Profits  took  place  in  1835;  and  subsequent  Divisions  have  been 
made  in  1840,  1845, 1850.  and  1855. 

The  Fronts  to  be  divided  in  1860  will  be  those  which  have  accumulated  since  1855. 

Accumulated  Fund  .  £1,684,598  2  10 

Annual  Revenue .  289,231  13  5 

The  New  Assurances  effected  during  the  last  ten  years  alone  amount  to  upwards  of 
Five  Millions  Sterling.  WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

II.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary , 
The  Company’s  Medical  Officer  attends  at  the  London  Office  daily  at  Half-past  One. 

LONDON .  82,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

EDINBURGH  .  8,  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

DUBLIN  .  00,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 


QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office— LIVERPOOL. 

London  Office— 2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Henry  Bruce,  Esq.  (Rainey,  Bruce,  and  Co.),  Director  of  Colonial  Bank, 
Mincing-lane. 

Edward  P.  Aidcrson,  Esq.  (Kelson,  Tritton,  and  Co.),  20,  Old  Broad-street. 

Henry  Fowler,  Esq.  (H.  and  R.  Fowler),  St.  Saviour’s  Deck,  Southwark. 

Thomas  William  Rough,  Esq.  (Jones  Brothers),  Upper  Thames-street. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Stacey,  Esq.  (Corbyn,  Stacey,  Messer,  and  Co.),  Holborn. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay.  Bcvan,  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee— J.  Edward  Pollock,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Sewell. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurance  in  every  branch. 

Special  Feature.— Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  The  insurer  has  the  right,  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Lile  Policy,  after  three  years,  to  cease  his  payments,  and  obtain  a  Free  Policy,  for 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid,  and  whatever  bonus  may  have  been  added. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  rates  of  premium  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  will  bo  found  as 
moderate  as  those  of  other  first-class  ollices. 

Applications  for  agencies  requested. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  Manager. 

H.  P.  TA  PL  IN,  Lo  noon  Secretary. 


THE  NOETHEEN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-  1,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

DAY’S  OF  GRACE— In  cases  of  Annual  Insurance  the  liability  of  the  Company  continues 
in  force  during  the  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  the  renewal  of  the  Policy,  and  the  Company 
is  hound  to  accept  payment  of  the  Premium,  although  the  insured  property  should  mean¬ 
while  have  been  destroyed.  In  Foreign  Insurances  the  Company  is  equally  bound  to 
accept  the  Premium,  if  instructions  to  renew  have  been  despatched  from  the  nlace  where 
the  property  is  situate  within  Fifteen  Days  from  the  date  when  the  Policy  falls  due.  See 
case  referred  to  in  “  Times  ”  City  Article ,  13 th  October ,  1S60. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  EIRE  AND  LIFE 

J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY’. 

Offices  :— No.  1,  Dale-street,  Liverpool  ;  20  &  21,  Poultry,  London  ; 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  Glasgow:  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


This  Company,  by  its  numerous  Boards  and  Agencies  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Austra¬ 
lasia,  South  Africa,  and  America,  affords  peculiar  advantages  to  all  classes,  hut  especially 
to  those  visiting  or  residing  in  Foreign  Countries,  with  whom  the  most  liberal  ana  conve¬ 
nient  arrangements  are  made  as  regards  residence,  the  receipt  of  premiums,  and  payment 
of  the  sum  assured. 

For  the  security  of  third  parties  holding  Policies  on  the  lives  of  others,  this  Office  will 
not  consider  such  Policies  void,  although  the  life  assured  should  leave  the  prescribed 
limits,  provided  tlie  holder  informs  the  Office  of  the  fact  so  soon  as  it  comes  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  pays  the  usual  extra  Premium  for  the  risk. 

SWINTON  BOULT,  Secretary  to  the  Company. 

1st  October,  1SQ0.  JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 


CONTINENTAL  WINE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

V-/  35,  GREAT  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


Wines  bought  of  the  growe 
Sherry,  19s.,  20s.,  24s.,  30s.,  48s. 

Port,  20s.,  21s.,  30s.,  4-Ss.,  ous. 

Claret,  22s.,  24s.,  80s.,  48s.,  60S. 

Hock,  21s.,  80s.,  30s.,  51s.,  60s. 
Champagne,  82s.,  36s.,  42s.,  50s.,  60s. 
French  Brandy  as  imported,  50s.,  55s. 


rs  and  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 

IFcv  Dozen,  for  cash,  bottles  included, 
free  delivered  in  London,  and  Six 
Dozen  free  to  any  Station  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales. 


The  COMPANY’S  OWN  PORT  and  SHERRY,  24s.,  highly  recommended. 


13 ASS’S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  ALE.— The  OCTOBER 

X-*  BREWINGS  are  arriving,  in  Casks  of  Eighteen  Gallons  and  upwards. 

BERRY,  BROTHERS,  and  CO.,  3,  St.  James’s -street,  S.W. 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

/A  Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  bo  lmd  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO.,  who  have  REDUCED  the  PRICE  of  this 
highly  esteemed  beverage  to  ,  . 

4s.  6d.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

2s.  Od.  „  Imporial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co„5i,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W, 


Oct.  20,  I860.] 
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T?UY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  ^vas  the  constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  It.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

YVarehouae,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


rPHE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  he 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street.  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  8d..  2s.  lod.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  lod.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 

PATENT  CORN  FLOUR, 

The  Lancet  states, 

“This  is  Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.” 


SAUCES.— CONNOISSEURS  HAVE  PRONOUNCED 

TEA  and  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE” 

one  of  the  best  additions  to  Soup,  Fish,  Joints,  and  Game.  The  large  and  increasing 
demand  has  caused  unprincipled  traders  to  manufacture  a  spurious  article;  but  the 
“GENUINE”  all  bear  Lea  and  Perrins’  name  on  Bottle,  Label,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London,  and  all  respectable  Oilmen  and  Grocers. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

_ _ LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. _ 

pROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

Majesty,  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  TART  FRUITS,  and  other 
Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
wholesomeness  and  purity.  C.  and  B.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  high  honour  of 
supplying  Her  Majesty’s  Table  with  their  Manufactures.  A  few  of  the  articles  most  highly 
recoin  mended  are— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description,  Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence 
of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce.  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater 
Pastes,  Strasbourg  and  other  Potted  Meats,  CalPs-foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  for  table 
use,  M.  Soyer’s  Sauces,  Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce, 
and  Payne’s  Royal  Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen,  Grocers,  &c., 
and  wholesale  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho -square,  London. 


DR.  DE  JONGH'S 

{Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

'  prescribed  by  the  most  Eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  world  as  the  safest, 
speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM. 
GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  far  more  efficacious  than  a  quart 
of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  unquestionably 
the  cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  No  other  Oil  cun  possibly  produce  the  same  beneficial  results. 


Opinion  of  Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  T.C.D. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  in  Ireland;  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland;  Visiting  Physician  to  Steovens’ Hospital;  Consulting  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  St.  Vincent,  and  Rotunda  Hospitals,  &c.  &c. 

"  I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil.  I  consider  it 
to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to  create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value. 
“Merrion-square,  Dublin,  September  6tli,  1SC0.” 


Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  0d.;  Pints,  4s.  Od.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 


SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Caution.— Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


"jNTOTICE.— travelling  bags,  dressing  cases, 

-1-*  DISPATCH  BOXES,  also  an  assortment  of  Elegant  and  Useful  Articles  for 
Presents,  at  a 

REDUCTION  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT. 

during  the  Alteration?,  which  have  now  commenced,  to  the  Premises  of  Messrs.  BRIGGS 
and  SON,  27,  PICCADILLY,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall. 


J ^  AND  C.  OSLER,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

*  Crystal  Glass  Chandeliers,  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantel-piece  Lustres,  do.  do. 

Table  Glass  and  Glass  Dessert  Services  complete. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents. 

Mess,  Export,  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  Executed. 
Manufactory,  Broad-street,  Birmingham.  Established  1807. 


]\  r APPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTUEEES, 

-L?JL  77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery . 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY. 


Good. 

Medium. 

Superior. 

1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Ivory  handles . 

£0  13  0 

£10  0 

£1  15  0 

1  doz.  Cheese  Knives  . . 

0  10  0 

0  15  0 

1  5  0 

1  pair  Registered  Meat  Carvers . 

0  4  0 

070 

0  12  0 

1  pair  Extra  size  ditto . 

0  5  0 

0  8  0 

0  13  6 

1  pair  Poultry  Carvers . 

0  4  6 

070 

0  12  0 

1  Steel  for  sharpening . 

0  2  0 

0  3  0 

0  4  0 

Complete  Service  . 

£2  11  i) 

£3  0  0 

£5  2  0 

j Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 


These  Table  Knives  are  guaranteed  the  best  sold  in  London,  at  the  prices  charged.  They 
are  made  from  the  very  best  steel,  and  the  handles  are  so  secured  that  they  cannot  become 
loose  in  hot  water.  It  is  in  consequence  of  Messrs.  Mappin  and  Co.  being  manufacturers, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  tlieir  Table  Knives  at  such  unprecedented  low  prices. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  RAZORS,  PENKNIVES,  SPORTSMEN’S  KNIVES, 
and  SCISSORS  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  unequalled. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 

Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


TYEATING’S  COD  LIVER.  OIL,  just  imported.— The  Pale 

tv  from  Newfoundland,  and  the  Light  Brown  from  Norway.  The  supplies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Fish  being  unusually  line  anu  the  Oil  nearly 
tasteless.  Professors  Taylor  and  Thompson,  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals,  have 
analyzed  and  pronounced  the  Pale  Newfoundland  Oil  the  best  and  most  desirable  for 
Invalids  of  very  delicate  constitution.  The  Light  Brown  being  more  economical  in  price  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  No  higher  price  need  be  paid  than  the  following : — 
Light  Brown,  Is.  8d.  per  Pint,  or  3a.  per  Quart;  Pale,  Is.  Gd.  Half  Pint,  2s.  Od.  Pints,  4s.  Od. 
Quarts,  or,  in  5- Pint  Bottles,  10s.  Od.,  Imperial  Measure.— 79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

IVERVO-ARTERIAL  ESSENCE,  prepared  only  by  Dr. 

’  WM.  BATCHELOUlt,  M.11.C.S.E.  1835,  and  M.L.A.C.  1834.  It  strengthens  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  system  without  reaction,  and  speedily  removes  nervous  complaints. 
In  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d..  4s.  Oil.,  11s.,  and  33s.,  at  Goodyer’s,  31,  ltegent-street;  Butler 
and  Crispe’s,  No.  4.  Cheapside;  Sutton  and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard;  Barclay  and  Sons, 
Farringdon-strcet ;  12,  Finsbury-place  South,  City;  and  all  Chemists. 


QTOVE  GRATES.  KITCHENERS,  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

►O  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS.— An  unexampled  assortment  of 
well-constructed  Stove  Grates  in  line  cast,  Berlin  black,  steel  and  ormolu,  and  of  Fenders. 
Fire-Irons,  and  Chimney-Pieces,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at  EDWARDS.  SON,  and 
CO.'S  extensive  SHOW-ROOMS,  49,  Great  Marlborough-street,  Regent -street,  w.,  exactly 
opposite  the  Conservatory  Entrance  to  the  Pantheon  Bazaar.  The  beautiful  Porcelain 
Tile  Grates  in  great  variety,  from  2  to  50  guineas  each.  Edwards’  Smoke-Consuming 
Range  and  the  most  Improved  Kitcheners  of  all  sizes.  Warm  Baths  erected.  Illustrated 
Prospectuses  forwarded.  For  25  years  in  Poland-street  adjoining. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  TREES  DRESSING.— Mr.  Rivers’ 

V-'  ‘‘Orchard  House,”  Eighth  Edition,  page  127,  says “  January,  paint  the  Trees 
(every  shoot  and  bud)  with  GISHURST  COMPOUND,  half  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water; 
this  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  aphides.” 

GISHURST  is  sold  in  boxes,  is.,  3s.,  10s.  6cL,  Retail  by  Seedsmen;  Wholesale  by  PRICE’S 
PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited). 


GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows— e.g.. Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 


hangings, 
application. 

1IARLAND  AND  FISHER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


PIANOFORTES.  — CRAMER,  BEALE,  AND  CO.— 

J-  NEW  MODEL  OBLIQUE  GRAND  PIANO,  and  every  description,  warranted. 
Lists  of  Prices  and  Terms  for  Hire,  post  free.  —201,  Regent-street.  


Harmoniums. -Cramer,  beale,  and  co.— 

Description  and  List  of  Prices,  post  free.  Also,  SECOND-HAND  HARMONIUMS 
in  great  variety.— 201,  Regent-street. 


P  VANS’  COTTAGE  HARMONIUM  at  61.  6s.,  in  a  French 

Polished  Pine  Case,  has  the  full  compass  Five  Octaves,  and  a  soft,  subdued,  agreeable 
quality  of  tune— designed  expressly  for  a  cottage  or  small  sitting-room. 

Boosey  and  Sons,  Manufacturers,  24,  Holles-street,  London. 


P VANS’  HARMONIUM,  at  10Z.  10s.,  is  in  a  handsome 

French  Polished  Oak  Case,  and  possesses  that  rich  organ-like  quality  of  tone  so 
peculiar  to  all  Evans’  Instruments. 

Boosey  and  Sons,  Maufacturers,  24,  Holles-street.  London. 


P VANS’  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS.— An  Illustrated 

J-  -d  Catalogue  of  the  whole  of  these  well-known  Instruments,  with  one  and  two  Rows 
of  Keys,  the  Percussion  Action  and  Pedals,  at  prices  ranging  from  £0  0s.  to  £147,  may 
now  be  had  upon  application  to  the 

Manufacturers,  Boosey  and  Sons,  Holles-street,  London. 

WHEATSTONE’S  HARMONIUMS  (English),  in  solid  oak 

*  *  cases,  manufactured  by  them  expressly  for  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  &c.,  have 
the  full  compass  of  keys,  are  of  the  best  quality  of  tone,  best  workmanship  aud  material, 
and  do  not  require  tuning. 

Guineas. 

New  Patent,  live  octaves,  from  CC,  double  pedals .  0 

With  one  stop,  oak  case .  10 

With  one  stop,  14  set  of  vibrators .  12 

With  three  stops,  effective  forte  stops  .  12 

With  three  stops,  large  size  organ  tones,  ditto . .  15 

With  five  stops,  two  sets  of  vibrators,  ditto  .  22 

With  eight  stops,  two  sets  of  vibrators,  ditto  .  24 

With  ten  stops,  three  sets  of  vibrators,  ditto  .  30 

(The  best  and  most  effective  instruments  made.) 

Prize  Medallist,  1851.  An  extensive  Assortment  of  French  Harmoniums,  and  all  the 
latest  improvements. 

Wheatstone  and  Co.,  20,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  at  extremely  low  prices  for  Cash, 

^  viz.— Faber’s  Pagan  Idolatry.  Three  Vols.  4to,  bds.,  £6  6s.— Winwood’s  Memorials 
of  Affairs  of  State.  Three  Vols.  Folio,  calf,  28s.— Biographia  Britannica;  or,  the  Lives  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons.  Seven  Vols.  Folio,  calf,  1747-06,  £3  15s.— Seldeni  Opera  Omnia. 
Three  Vols.  in  Six,  Folio,  calf,  1720,  £4  10s— Ciceronis  Opera  Omnia,  Four  Vols.  in  Two, 
Folio,  Geneva,  15S4,  18s.— Whitelock’s  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs,  Folio,  1732,  £2. — 
Blore’s  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble  and  Eminent  Persons.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth,  1820,  18s.— 
Stillingfleet’s  Origines  Sacne.  Folio,  1709,  7s.— Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times.  Two 
Vols.  Folio,  1724,  10a.— Skelton’s  Pietas  Oxoniensis;  or,  Records  of  Oxford  Founders. 
Royal  4to,  half-morocco,  gilt,  £1  10s.— Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Six  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 
—Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  by  Rev.  W.  Hanna.  Four  Vols.  8vo, 
cloth,  17s.— Rapin’s  History  of  England,  with  continuation  by  T.vndal,  plates  of  the  Heads 
and  Monuments  of  Kings,  &c.,  and  Maps.  Four  Vols.  Folio,  1732-45,  £3.— Captain  Cook’s 
Voyages.  Three  Vols.4to,  bds.,  and  Atlas  in  Folio,  1785, 18s. 

To  be  sold  by  J.  Jones,  12.  Eversholt-street,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS  — 

'  '  II.  RODRIGUES,  42,  PICCADILLY',  invites  attention  to  his  elegant  Stock  of 
TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS,  fitted  complete,  DRESSING  CASES,  Writing  Cases, 
DESPATCH  BOXES,  Jewel  Cases,  RETICULE  and  CARRIAGE  BAGS  in  great  variety. 
MEDIAEVAL  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  CASES,  BLOTTING  BOOKS,  and  INKSTANDS 
en  suite ;  Scent  Caskets,  Etui  Cases,  cases  of  choice  Cutlery,  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove 
Boxes.  The  new  PATENT  SELF-CLOSING  BOOK-SLIDE;  also  a  choice  variety  of 
ELEGANCIES  and  NOVELTIES  suitable  for  PRESENTATION  too  various  to  enumerate, 
to  he  had  at  HENRY'  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY', 
LONDON.  W.,  two  doors  from  Sackville-street. 

Q  HIRTS.— UNEQUALLED  for  QUALITY  and  accuracy  of 

^  fit.  Sizes  or  measures  registered  for  future  Orders:  and  FAMILY-  HOSIERY  in 
STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  VESTS  and  DRAWERS  of  the  best  descriptions  and  newest  styles 
in  every  material  for  the  season. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE.  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


POALS.— BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

price  is  now  27s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13,  Cornliill,  E.C. ;  Pnrtleet  Wharf,  Earl-street.  Blacklriars,  E.C. ; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor-place,  Pimlico.  S.W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E. 


STERLING  SILVER.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  lias  added 

^  to  his  extensive  stock  of  General  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY  and  HOUSE¬ 


FURNISHING  REQUISITES,  a  selection  ■ 
Table  or  for  Presentation.  His  prices  will 
charged. 

Fiddle  Pattern. 

oz.  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

12  Table  Spoons  .  30  at  7  4  11  0  0 

12  Table  Forks .  80  „  7  4  11  0  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 20  „  7  4  7  6  8 

12  Dessert  Forks .  20  „  7  4  7  0  8 

2  Gravy  Spoons  .  10  „  7  4  3  13  4 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  9  „  7  4  3  6  0 

4  Sauce  Ladles  .  10  „  7  10  3  18  4 

1  Fish  Slice .  2  10  0 

4  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  .  1  0  0 

1  Mustard  Spoon  „  0  7  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  .  10  at  7  10  3  18  4 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongues  .  0  13  0 

1  Moist  Sugar  Spoon .  0  8  6 

1  Sugar  Sifter  .  0  15  0 

1  Butter  Knife .  0  12  6 


£57  15  10 

Cottage  Pattern  Tea  and  Coffee 
Service. 

oz.  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 


Tea  Pot  .  22  at  lo  0  11  0  0 

Sugar  Basin .  14  „  11  0  7  14  0 

Milk  Ewer  .  7  „  11  0  3  17  0 

Coffee  Pot . 25  „  10  0  12  10  0 


£35  1  0 


.f  STERLING  SILVER  SERVICES  for  the 
be  found  considerably  below  those  usually 


King’s  Pattern. 


oz. 

s. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

....  4o  at.  7 

0 

15  0 

0 

12  Table  Forks . 

.  .  40  ,, 

7 

0 

15  0 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

....  24  ,, 

7 

0 

9  0 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

....  23  „ 

0 

8  12 

0 

2  Gravy  Spoons . 

...  11  „ 

7 

0 

4  2 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

....  11  „ 

7 

0 

4  2 

0 

4  Sauce  Ladles  . 

....  11  „ 

8 

0 

4  8 

0 

4  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  howls . 

1  19 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  ditto  . 

0  10 

0 

3  0 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

....  14  at  8 

0 

5  12 

0 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongs 

1  5 

0 

1  Moist  Sugar  Spoon 

0  15 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

1  3 

0 

1  1 

0 

£75  10 

0 

Kino’s 

Pattern. 

Richly  Chased. 

OZ. 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

TeaPot  . 

.  23  at  10 

0 

12  1 

0 

Sugar  Basin . 

..  13  ,, 

11 

0 

7  9 

0 

Cream  Ewer . 

..  7  „ 

11 

0 

4  0 

0 

Coffee  Pot . 

■  •  20  „ 

10 

0 

13  13 

0 

£37  3 

0 

U'ENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY 

J-  PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WIL¬ 
LIAM  S.  BURTONrS  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS, 
STOVES,  RANGES,  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY 
as  cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or 
exquisiteness  of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments  and  two  sets  of 
bars,  £3  15s.  to  £33  10s.;  bronzed  fenders,  with  standaids,  7s.  to  £5  12s.;  steel  fenders, 
£2  15s.  to  £11;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £2  15s.  to  £18:  chimney  pieces, 
from  L'l  8s.  to  £80 ;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £4  4s.  The  BURTON  and  all  other 
PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

13EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  propor¬ 
tionate  with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  ia 
this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from . 12s.  Od.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  Od.  to  £0  0s.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur)  from  .  0s.  0s.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Ture  Colza  Oil . 4s.  3d.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro 
Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves. 
Fenders,  Marble  Clnmney-Pieces.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  ana 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty 
large  Show-Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  l,  ia,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman- street;  4,6,  and  6, 
Perry’s*place;  and  l,  Newman-mews,  London, 
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ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DIXING-ItOOM,  consisting  of  a  great.  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Ac.,  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  Italian,  Alabaster, 
Bronze.  Ac.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  TENNANT,  HO,  Strand,  London. 


T) ’ALBERT'S  NAPLES  QUADRILLE.- The  celebrated  Set, 

on  Popular  Italian  Airs.  Illustrated  with  View  of  Naples,  and  Dedicated  to 
Garibaldi.  Price  3s. 

Chappell  and  Co.,  50.  New  Bond-street. 


TV  ALBERT'S  GARIBALDI  GALOP,  as  played  by  the 

Prince  Galitsin's  Orchestra  at  the.  Jullien  Festival.  Splendidly  illustrated  with  a 
Portrait  of  this  great  chief  by  Brandard.  Price  3s. 

Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


TV  ALBERT’S  KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN  WALTZ,  as 

-Lz  played  by  the  Prince  Galitzin’s  Orchestra  at  the  Jullien  Festival.  Founded  on  the 
favourite  sons?  of  "Kathleen  Mavourneen.”  "The  Waltz  of  the  Season.”  Beautifully 
illustrated.  -Is. 

Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


CHAPPELL’S  FASHIONABLE  DANCE-BOOK  for  the 

PIANOFORTE,  containing  Fifty  Quadrilles,  Vaises,  Polkas,  Galops,  Scliottisches. 
Varsovianas,  Ac.  Composed  by  Charles  D’Albert,  Strauss,  L aimer,  Labitzky.&c.  Edited 
by  Franz  Nava.  Net  price  3s.  6d. 

At  Chappell’s,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


rjHAPPELL’S  STANDARD  DANCE-BOOK  for  the 

PIANOFORTE,  containing  One  Hundred  Country  Dances,  Hornpipes,  Reels,  Jigs, 
Strathspeys,  Highland  Flings,  Cotillons,  Spanish  Dances,  Ac.  Newly -arranged  by  Franz 
Nava.  Net  price,  3s.  Od. 

At  Chappell’s.  50,  New  Bond-street. 


T'REKELL’S  SPARKLING  DEWDROPS.  -  Morceau  de 

Salon  for  Pianoforte.  Price  3s. 

Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


'T'REKELL’S  L’ANGE  GARDIEN.— Pensee  Poetique  pour 

J-  le  Piano.  Price  8s.  fid. 

Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


T3RINLEY  RICHARDS’  COMPLETE  TUTOR  for  the 

PIANOFORTE.— The  Best,  the  Newest,  and  Cheapest  of  all  Instruction  Books— 
containing  Elementary  Instructions,  Scales,  Exercises,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
Popular  Themes  as  Progressive  Lessons.  Sixty  pages,  full  music  size,  price  4s.,  post-free. 
N.B.— A  List  of  Brinlet  Richards’  Popular  Pieces  will  he  sent  on  application  to— 
CnAPFELL  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


CHAPPELL’S  CHEAP  WORKS  FOR  VARIOUS 

^  INSTRUMENTS.  Price  is.  Od.  each,  post  free. 

VIOLIN. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Dances  (principally  D’Albert’s). 

Second  Violin  and  Bass  Part  to  ditto. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Dances  (Second  Series). 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Operatic  Airs. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Popular  Songs. 

Chappell’s  Favourite  Airs  from  “  Lurline  ”  and  "  Victorine.” 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Hornpipes,  Reels.  Jigs,  &c. 

Chappell’s  Twenty  Airs,  with  Easy  Variations. 

Chappell's  One  Hundred  Irish  and  Scotch  Airs. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Christy  Minstrel  Melodies. 

Chappell’s  Popular  Instruction  Book. 

FLUTE. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Dances  (principally  D’Albert’s). 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Operatic  Airs. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Popular  Songs. 

Chappell’s  Favourite  Air-  from  “  Lurline”  and  "  Victorine.” 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Irish  and  Scotch  Airs. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Christy  Minstrel  Melodies. 

Chappell’s  Popular  Instruction  Book. 

CORNET-A-PISTON. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Dances  (principally  D’Albert’s). 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Operatic  Airs. 

Chappell’s  Favourite  Airs  from  “Lurline”  and  "Victorine.” 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Irish  ami  Scotch  Airs. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Christy  Minstrel  Melodies. 

Chappell’s  Popular  Instruction  Book. 

ENGLISH  CONCERTINA. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Dances  (principally  D’ Albert’s). 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Operatic  Melodies 

Chappell’s  Favourite  Airs  from  “  Lurline  ”  and  "  Victorine.” 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Irish  and  Scotch  Airs. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Christy  Minstrel  Melodies. 

Chappell’s  Popular  Instruction  Book. 

GERMAN  CONCERTINA. 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Operatic  Melodies,  Songs,  Dances,  &e. 

Chappell’s  Popular  Instruction  Book. 

GUITAR, 

Chappell’s  One  Hundred  Dances. 

Chappell’s  Popular  Songs,  with  Guitar  Accompaniment.  In  Two  Books. 
Chappell’s  Popular  Instruction  Book. 

HARMONIUM. 

Chappell’s  Fifty  Sacred  Melodies. 

Chappdl’s  Fifty  Secular  Melodies. 

Chappell’s  Popular  Instruction  Book. 

Care  should  betaken  to  order  CHAPPELL’S  CHEAP  WORKS,  as  they  alono  contain 
D’ Albert’s  and  other  Popular  Copyright  Works. 

Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


This  day,  Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  faith  of  the  liturgy  and  the  doc- 

JL  TRINE  OF  THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES.  Two  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Peter’s, 
Vere-street,  on  Sunday,  September  9th,  1860.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  J.  W.  Bradley, 

-AX.  B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B. A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  is. 

Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbone-place,  W. ;  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Artists’  Colourmen. 


Just  ready,  with  a  Frontispiece,  price  5s.  cloth, 

L)  OUGIIING  IT,  with  Alick  Baillie.  Parochial  Schoolmaster, 

North  Britain,  and  elsewhere.  By  William  J.  Stewart, 

Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Hamilton,  54,  Fleet-street,  London. 


Just  published,  price  10s.  fid.,  Second  Edition,  Corrected  and  Enlarged, 

1 1 R  O  LL  G  O  M  E  N  A  LOGICA:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Psycho- 

J-  logical  Character  of  Logical  Processes.  By  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  B.D., 
Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Bampton  Lecturer  1858, 
Tutor  and  lato  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 


By  the  same  Author, 

ARTIS  LOGIC2E  RUDIMENTA,  from  the  Text  of  Aldrich, 

with  Notes  and  Marginal  References.  Third  Edition*  Corrected  and  Enlarged,  price  10s.  fid. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  DEMONSTRATIVE  SCIENCE 

considered  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Wiiewell,  D.D.  Price  2s. 

PSYCHOLOGY  the  Test  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical 

Philosophy :  an  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  Magdalen  College.  Price  Is.  Od. 

Oxford:  Henry  IIammans.  London:  Whittaker  and  Co. 


Immediately,  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

TATARRATIVE  OF  TEN  YEARS’  IMPRISONMENT  IN 

Xj  THE  DUNGEONS  OF  NAPLES.  By  Antonio  Nicolo,  a  political  exile. 

London:  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  Bisliopsgate-street;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Nearly  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

WILL  ADAMS,  the  FIRST  ENGLISHMAN  in  JAPAN: 

▼  ▼  a  Romantic  Biography.  By  William  Dalton,  Author  of  “  The  Wolf-Boy  of  China,” 
“  The  White  Elephant,”  &c. 

London;  A,  W,  BS2W2TT>  5,  BUhopiigate  Without, 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS.” 
Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  Three  Vols. 

'THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Margaret  and  Her  Bridesmaids,”  &c. 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  IS,  Great  Marlborongh-street.  


This  day.  New  Edition,  with  Map,  Post  Svo,  15s. 

THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EGYPT 

AND  THEBES;  including  the  Nile,  Alexandria,  Cairo, the  Pyramids,  Mount  Sinai,  &c. 
With  Map,  Plans,  &c.  By  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle- street. 


This  day.  Two  Vols.,  Fcap.  Svo,  12s. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  ;  or,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a 

Spinster.  By  the  Author  of  the  “  Heir  of  Redolyffe,”  “  Heartsease,”  &c. 

London:  JonN  W.  Parker  and  Son.  West Stiand. 


Now  ready,  New  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

T  IFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON.  By  Sir  Datid  Brewster, 

K.H.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Nearly  ready,  in  One  Vol.,  Fcap.  Svo, 

TTOMELY  HINTS  FROM  THE  FIRESIDE.  By  the 

J-A-  Author  of  “  Little  Things.” 

Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London:  Hamilton.  Adams,  and  Co. 
Nearly  ready,  in  One  Vol.  Svo, 

A  NGELO  SANMARTINO :  a  Tale  of  Lombardy  in  the 

-L-*-  Year  1859. 

Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  Small  4to,  antique,  price  5s.  half-bound, 

("jONCERNING  SOME  SCOTCH  SURNAMES. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


Second  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE  FIFTY  YEARS’  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

COVENANTERS.  By  James  Dodds. 

Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

A  CENTURY  OF  DESPOTISM  IN  NAPLES  AND 

SICILY— 1759-1859.  By  S.  Horner.  In  One  Vol.,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  Od. 

Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

PROCRUSTES  ANTE  PORTAS. 

WHY  THE  SHOE  PINCHES:  a  Contribution  to  Applied 

’  *  Anatomy.  By  Hermann  Meyer,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Zurich.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Stirling  Craig,  L.R.C.P.E.,  L.lt.C.S.E. 
Fcap.  Svo,  price  Sixpence. 

“A  sixpenny  pamphlet  which  should  he  profoundly  studied  by  all  people  who  suffer  in 
the  toes.”— Examiner,  August  18th. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


TWELVE  YEARS  IN  CHINA.  By  a  British  Resident. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Second  Thousand,  with  ail  Appendix,  lu  One  Vol.  Crown 
8vo,  price  10s.  fid. 

Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  0s.  cloth  antique, 

REMINISCENCES  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND 

CHARACTER.  By  E.  B.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

On  Thursday  next  will  be  published,  in  Fcap.  Svo, 

MT  LIFE,  AND  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  ITP 

-L* JL  A  Question  for  Young  Gentlewomen.  By  An  Old  Maid. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  lfimo,  price  23. 

THE  SIX  MONTHS’  SEASONS  OF  THE  TROPICS.  By 

J-  James  Lees,  Esq. 

This  work  is  explanatory  of  the  two  summers  and  two  winters  in  the  year  in  tropioal 
countries. 

London !  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

MOORE’S  “LALLA  ROOKH,”  ILLUSTRATED  BY  TENNIEL. 

On  the  30tli  instant  will  be  published,  in  One  Vol.  Fcap.  4to,  price  21s.  in  ornamental 
covers;  or  36s.  shillings  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday, 

"jVrOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  With  Sixty-six  Illustrations 

from  Original  Drawings  by  John  Tenniel,  engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalziel  Brothers  ; 
and  Fire  Initial  Pages  of  Persian  Design  by  T.  Sulman,  Jun.,  engraved  on  Wood  by  H.  M. 
Woods. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

MR.  TRAVERS’S  NEW  OBSERVATIONS  IN  SURGERY. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  fis.  Od.  cloth, 

tpurther  observations  in  several  parts 

A-  OF  SURGERY.  By  Benjamin  Travers,  F.R.C.S.E.,  &c.  To  which  is  appended  an 
Original  Notice  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  some  unusual  forms  of  Eye  Disease,  by 
the  late  B.  Travers,  F.R.S.,  one  of  H.M.  Seijeant -Surgeons,  dated  1S28. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Now  ready.  Cheaper  Edition,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  3s.  Od. 

TYEFENCE  OF  THE  “  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH,”  by  its 

AUTHOR:  being  a  Rejoinder  to  Professor  Newman’s  “Reply.”  Third  Edition 
Revised. 

Also,  uniformly  printed, 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious 

Sceptic.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


THE  AUTHORISED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

On  Friday  next,  in  One  Vol.  Svo,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  and  an  entirely 
New  Series  of  Illustrations  in  Chromo-xylography,  representing  the  most  interesting 
objects  described  in  the  work,  from  original  drawings  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys, 
price  18s.  cloth, 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS.  By  Dr. 

JL  George  IIartwig.  Translated  by  the  Author  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


On  Friday  next  will  be  published,  in  Royal  8vo,  with  Photographic,  Chromo-lithographic, 
and  Xylographic  Illustrations,  in  covers  containing  Two  Medallions  from  the  Antique, 
and  with  gilt  edges,  price  42s. 

DAEDALUS;  OR.  THE  CAUSES  AND  PRINCIPLES 

OF  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE.  By  Edward  Falkener. 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Arclueologionl  institutes  of  Romo  and 
Berlin;  Editor  of  the  “  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,”  a  New  Edition  of  which.  Two 
Vols.  in  One,  Imperial  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  42s.,  will  be  published  on 
the  same  day. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  ALFRED  WILLS’S  WORK  ON  THE  VALLEY  OF  SIXT. 

On  Saturday  next,  in  Post  8vo,  with  12  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone,  by  Hanhart,  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will6,  and  2  Maps,  price  12s.  Od.  cloth, 

“THE  EAGLE’S  NEST”  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  SIXT: 

J-  a  Summer  Home  among  the  Alps.  Together  with  some  Excursions  among  the 
Great  Glaciers.  By  Alfred  Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author  of  “  Wanderings  among  the  High  Alps.”  Second  Edition,  revised. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Nine  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  £4  14s.  fid. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ISAAC  BARROW,  compared  with  the 

X  Original  MS.,  Enlarged  with  Materials  hitherto  Unpublished.  A  New  Edition.  By 
A.  Napier,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Vicar  of  Holkham,  Norfolk. 

A  TREATISE  OF  THE  POPE’S  SUPREMACY,  AND 

A  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Isaac  Barrow. 
One  Vol.  8vu,  12s. 

GiOBOE  Cox.  32, Fateruoster-row,  Loudon ;  and  DJHCHIOJU  Dial,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 
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'HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXVIII., 

was  published  on  SATURDAY  LAST. 

CONTENTS : 

t.  RECENT  GEOGRAPHICALTJESEARCHES/ 

II.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MASTER  OF  SINCLAIR. 

III.  MAX  MULLER’S  ANCIENT  SANSKRIT  LITERATURE. 

IV.  GROTIUS  AND  THE  SOURCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

V.  THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

VI.  THE  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE. 

VII.  SCOTTISH  COUNTY  HISTORIES. 

VIII.  BRAIN  DIFFICULTIES. 

IX.  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  No.  XI.  (for  November) 

will  be  published  on  SATURDAY,  the  27th  instant,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Two 
Illustrations. 

CONTENTS  : 

LAST  WORDS.  By  Owen  Meredith.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 

Chapter  XXXI.— Salmon  Fishing  in  Norway. 

„  XXXI I.— Tlie  Goat  and  Compasses. 

,.  XXXIII. — Consolation. 

"  UNTO  THIS  LAST.”  IV- Ad.  Valor  cm. 

WEATHER. 

ORATORY. 

ITALY’S  RIVAL  LIBERATORS. 

SENT  TO  HEAVEN. 

WORK. 

NEIGHBOURS. 

A  ROUNDABOUT  JOURNEY.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Notes  of  a  Week's 
Holiday. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 


T 


HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

is  published  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS : 


No.  CCXVL, 


I.  The  Empire  of  Brazil. 

II.  Deaconesses. 

III.  Public  Schools. 

IV.  Wills  atul  Willmaking. 

V.  George  Eliot’s  Novels. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street, 


VI.  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by 
Charles  I. 

VII.  Iron  Sides  and  Wooden  Walls. 

VIII.  Competitive  Examinations. 


SCHOLASTIC  DIRECTORY.— ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

*0  CROCKFOItD’S  SCHOLASTIC  DIRECTORY  for  1801  should  be  sent  in  forthwith. 
Rjyal  Svo.  Specimen  pages  and  terms  will  he  sent  on  application. 

10,  Wellington -street,  Strand.  W.C. 

VICTORIA  BRIDGE,  with  ILLUSTRATIONS.—' WIX 

▼  CHELSEA.— “‘THE  BUILDER”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourponce,  Stamped  Fivepence, 
contains :  The  Victoria  Bridge,  Canada  (with  numerous  Illustrations)— Rambling:  Winchel- 
sea  and  Rye— Fine  View  of  proposed  Terrace,  Harrow— Sheriff  Bell  on  Architecture— Liver¬ 
pool  Museum  and  Library— Information  from  Abroad— Subways  for  Gas  and  Water  Mains 
—Railway  Extravagance— Restoration  of  Monuments— Recent  Patents— Stained  Glass- 
Importance  of  Sanitary  Knowledge— School-building  News— Churcli-building  News- 
Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c. 

Office,  l,  York-street,  Covent-garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 

HUGH  MILLER. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  Svo,  price  2s.  0d.,  a  Cheap  Edition  of 

IV/TY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS.  By  Hugh 

-Lt-L  miller. 

Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

The  Fourth  Edition  is  now  ready,  price  Os.  0d„  of 

TTRIC,  OR  LITTLE  BY  LITTLE:  a  Tale  of  Roslyn  School, 

-i-J  By  f,  w.  Farrar,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  10s.  6d. 

JULIAN  HOME :  a  Tale  of  College  Life. 

Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

DR.  WARD  LAW’S  THEOLOGY,  THREE  VOLS.  OCTAVO,  REDUCED  FROM  30s.  TO  21s. 
In  Three  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  2000,  price  2ls. 

IVARDLAW’S  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY:  a  Complete 

▼  ▼  Course  of  Polemic  Divinity. 

“The  student  of  Theology  should  read  these  pages  and  reflect  on  them.”— British 
Quarterly  Review* 

Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  KELLAND. 

In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  bo  published, 

Elements  of  algebra  for  the  use  of 

SCHOOLS.  By  Philip  Kelland,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  cloth,  price  2s.  Od. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH 

X  LITERATURE.  By  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School. 
Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.  By  Rev.  Robert  Demaus,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Class  Book  of  English 
Prose.” 

Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

F  ItANKLI  N. 

IN  AID  OP  THE  PUND  POll  A  STATUE  IN  HIS  NATIVE  TOWN. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  Od. 

THE  FATE  OF  FRANKLIN.  In  Terse.  By  R.  D.  Black- 

X  more,  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

London  :  Robert  JIardwicke,  102,  Piccadilly. 


Price  Sixpence, 

MODERN  MEDICINE;  its  AIMS  and  TENDENCIES. 

-ItJL  'pile  President’s  Address  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at 
Torquay,  August,  1800.  By  C.  Radclyffe  Hall,  M.D.,  F.lt.C.P.  L.  and  E.;  Physician  to 
the  Hospital  for  Consumpiion  ;  and  to  the  Institution  for  Reduced  Gentlewomen  affected 
with  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  President  for  the  Year. 


By  the  same  Author,  price  5s. 

TORQUAY,  IN  ITS  MEDICAL  ASPECT,  AS  A  RESORT 

FOR  PULMONARY  INVALIDS. 

JonN  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street,  London.  Cockrem,  Torquay. 


Just  published,  price  lg. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id. 

aN  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

By  C.  HoifHOUSE,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  and  South  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

John  Churchill,  ll,  Now  Burlington-street,  London. 

Eighth  Edition,  price  Is.;  by  post,  Thirteen  Stamps, 

ON  THROAT  DEAFNESS  and  the  PATHOLOGICAL 

CONNECTIONS  of  the  THROAT.  NOSE,  and  EAR,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Mucous  Membrane.  Bv  Jas.  Yearslky,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitau  Ear  Infirmary, 
Sackville- street,  Inventor  of  the  Artificial  Tympanum,  &c. 

London:  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 

DR.  BRIGHT  ON  CLIMATE.  AND  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Enlarged,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  0s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 

XX  HEART,  LUNGS,  AND  AIR-PASSAGES,  with  a  Review  of  the  several  Climates 
recommended  in  these  Affections.  By  James  Bright,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London. 

London;  J.  Chubchill,  New  Burlington-street;  Haichabd  &  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly,  W, 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

nOLERIDGE’S  POEMS.  A  New  Edition.  In  One  Yol. 

Xy  Fcap.  Svo,  price  0s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  A  New  Edition. 

Iii  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  0s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION.  Eighth  Edition. 

In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  0s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  FRIEND.  A  Series  of  Essays  to  Aid  in  the 

Formation  of  Fixed  Principles  in  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion ;  with  Literary  Amuse¬ 
ments  interspersed.  Fourth  Edition.  In  Throe  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  15s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  ESSAYS  ON  HIS  OWN  TIMES.  In 

Three  Vols.  Fcap.  Svo.  price  18s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CHURCH 

AND  STATE.  Fourth  Edition.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  LAY  SERMONS.  Third  Edition.  In 

One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  INQUIRING 

SPIRIT.  Third  Edition.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  BIOGRAPIIIA  LITERARIA ;  or,  Biogra- 

phical  Sketches  of  My  Literary  Life  and  Opinions.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  vols. 
Fcap.  Svo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  NOTES  AND  LECTURES  UPON 

SHAKESPEARE.  AND  SOME  OF  THE  OLD  POETS  AND  DRAMATISTS.  With 
other  Literary  Remains.  In  Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  DIVINES.  In 

Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  NOTES,  THEOLOGICAL,  POLITICAL, 

and  MISCELLANEOUS.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY’S  WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S  POEMS,  ESSAYS,  AND  LETTERS  FROM 

K-/  ABROAD.  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY.  In  One  Vol.  Medium  Svo,  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  price  12s.  cloth. 

SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 

In  Three  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  15s,  cloth. 

SHELLEY’S  ESSAYS,  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD, 

TRANSLATIONS,  AND  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY'.  In  Two  Vols. 
Fcap.  Svo,  price  9s.  cloth. 

SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Yol.  Small  8vo, 

with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  7s.  cloth. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

In  Four  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  20s.  cloth, 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

CONTENTS  : 

1,  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 

2.  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb;  consisting  chiefly  of  his  Letters  not  before 

published,  with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Companions.  By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 

8.  The  Essays  of  Elia. 

4.  Rosamund  Gray,  Recollections  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  Poems,  &c. 

%*  THE  SAME  WORKS.  In  One  Vol.  Svo,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  10s.  cloth. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  New  Edition.  In  One  Vol. 

Fcap.  Svo,  price  0s.  cloth. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  Six  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  price  £4  4s.  bound  in  cloth, 

WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  The  Text  revised  by 

the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

***  In  this  Edition  the  Notes  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  Play. 

“A  minute  examination  has  satisfied  us  that  this  is  the  best  text  of  Shakespeare  which 

has  yet  been  given  to  the  world . This  at  least  is  beyond  iioubt,  that  wo  have  never 

possessed  so  admirable  a  text  of  Shakespeare  before ;  and  v  e  would  suggest  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  are  always  inquiring  for  something  interesting  to  read,  that  they 
should  read  a?ain  the  works  of  the  monarch  of  literature,  and  read  him  in  the  edition  of 
Mr.  Dyce.”— Quarterly  Review ,  January,  1859. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

JOHN  KEATS'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

TVEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir.  By  R.  M. 

XX.  M1LNES,  Esq.,  M.P.  In  One  Vol.,  illustrated  by  120  Designs,  Original  and  from  the 
Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Jun.,  price  12s.  cloth. 

KEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo, 

price  5s.  cloth. 

London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

WORDSWORTH’S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

The  following  are  the  only  Complete  Editions  of  the  Works  of 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH : 

1. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Six  Vols. 

*  »  Fcap.  8vo,  price  30s.  cloth. 


THE 

J-  the : 


2. 


WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Six  Pocket 

Vols.,  price  21s.  cloth. 

3. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Vol. 

8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  20s.  cloth. 

Also, 

WORDSWORTH’S  PRELUDE;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet’s 

Mind.  An  Autobiographical  Poem.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S  EXCURSION.  A  Poem.  In  One  Vol. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  0s.  cloth. 

THJl  EARLIER  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Ill  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo;  price  0s.  cloth. 

SELECT  PIECES  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH.  In  One  Vol.,  illustrated  by  Woodcuts,  price  0s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  ROGERS’S  POEMS. 

T>  OGERS’S  POEMS.  In  One  Vol.,  illustrated  by  72  Vignettes, 

from  Designs  by  Turner  and  Stothard,  price  10s.  cloth. 

ROGERS’S  ITALY.  In  One  Vol.,  illustrated  by  56  Vignettes, 

from  Designs  by  Turner  and  Stothard,  price  16s.  cloth. 

ROGERS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo, 

illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  9s.  cloth. 

London :  Edward  Moxoh  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- $ — 

ELIZA  COOK’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert, 

Harrison  Wbib,  Wolf,  Watson,  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  doth,  elegantly  gilt,  and  gilt 
edges,  21s. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

Offor,  and  Illustrated  with  110  Designs  by  Watson,  elaborately  engraved. 
Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

BARNARD’S  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN  WATER 

COLOURS.  New  Revised  Edition,  with  Coloured  and  Tinted  Plates.  One  Vol. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

WHITE’S  (REV.  JAMES)  NEW  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND,  with  an  Analysis  to  Chapters  and  a  full  Index.  850  pp.,  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

PEPPER’S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS.— MINES, 

MINERALS,  and  METALS:  a  Popular  Description  of  them  and  their  Uses. 
With  300  Illustrations.  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE-BOOK  FOR 

CHILDREN.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  240  large  Illustrations  by  Wolf, 
Harrison  Weir,  Coleman,  Zweckee,  &c.  One  Vol.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  (THE)  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Bv  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  400  Illustrations  by  Harvey.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  3s.  6d. 

CHILD’S  OWN  PICTURE  STORY  BOOK.  With 

400  Illustrations  by  Weir,  Watson,  McConnell,  &c.,  finely  printed  by  Dalziels, 
320  pp.,  One  Vol.  Imperial  lGmo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

CHILD’S  OWN  PICTURE  STORY  BOOK.  With 

Plates  finely  Coloured,  9s. 

BOY’S  TREASURY  OF  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  C.  H.  Bennett,  Thomas  Miller,  and  with  500  Illus* 
trations,  finely  printed.  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

BEAR  HUNTERS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

By  Anne  Bowman.  With  Illustrations  by  Zweckee.  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  3s.  6d. 

LILLIESLEA ;  OR,  LOST  AND  FOUND  :  a  Tale  for 

Girls.  By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Illustrations  by  Absolon.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  3s.  6(1. 

MASSEY’S  (GERALD)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  A  New  Revised  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  6d. 

DIGBY  HEATHCOTE;  OR,  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

OF  A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN'S  SON  AND  HEIR.  By  W.  H.  Kisbmok. 
With  Illustrations  by  Weiu.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

PLAY-HOURS  AND  HALF-HOLIDAYS.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinsoh-.  Illustrated  by  Colemaw.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Es. 

ODD  PEOPLE.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Zweckeh.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE  BY  POPULAR 

AUTHORS,  IN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c.  With 
100  Pictures,  and  Four  Coloured  Engravings.  Ono  Vol.,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

HOUSEHOLD  LAW ;  OR,  THE  RIGHTS  AND 

WRONGS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  By  Albany  Fonblanque,  Jun.  Fcap. 
8vo,  half-bound,  3s.  6d. 

PLEASANT  TALES  BY  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

With  110  Pictures  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  Four  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERLASTING  SPELLING  AND 

READING  BOOK.  Printed  on  fine  cloth,  including  200  Illustrations.  One 
Vol.  Imp.  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

WOOD’S  (REY.  J.  G.)  ANIMAL  TRAITS  AND 

CHARACTERISTICS.  A  Second  Series  of  “Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal 
Life.”  With  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

MACK  AY’S  (CHARLES)  POEMS.  New  Illustrated 

Edition.  2s.  6d.  each,  cloth : — 

THE  LUMP  OF  GOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

EGERIA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

UNDER  GREEN  LEAVES,  AND  OTHER  POEMS, 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HIS- 

TORY  (MAMMALIA).  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  480  Illustrations, 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  IIowabd  Staukioit.  Illustrated  by  Johit  Gilbeet.  Three  Vols 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  66s. 

ENGLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE.  By  Thomas  Miller. 

With  300  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  0s.  9 

D’EWES’  SPORTING  IN  BOTH  HEMISPHERES..  ! 

Illustrated  by  Habrisok  Weie.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

JAMES,  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE  (THE  LIFE 

OF).  By  James  Grant.  With  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  MONARCHS  OF  THE  MAIN,  By  Thornbury,- 

Illustrated  by  Phiz.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


London  and  New  York;  ROUTLEDGE,  W  Alt  NE,  AND  KOUTLEDGE  1 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- - 

Just  published,  price  6s. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  No.  XXII. 

CONTENTS , 

I.  THE  FRANKS  AND  THE  GAULS. 

II.  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATORS  OF  HOMER. 

III.  BUILDERS’  COMBINATIONS  IN  LONDON  AND  PARTS. 

IV.  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE:  MICHAEL  LERMONTOFF. 

V.  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

VI.  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CEYLON. 

VII.  FRENCH  FICTION:  THE  LOWEST  DEEP. 

VIII.  BARON  RICASOLI  AND  HIS  POLITICAL  CAREER. 

IX.  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

X.  NATURE  AND  GOD. 

XI.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING  SOCIETIES. 


THE  CONCLUSION  of  MR.  MACKNIGHT’S  HISTORY 

of  the  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  EDMUND  BURKE. 

The  Third  and  Concluding  Volume  of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke,” 
by  Thomas  Macknight,  embraces  the  History  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  the  India 
Bills,  the  Impeachment  of  Hastings,  the  Conduct  of  Burke  with  respect  to  the  French 
Revolution,  his  liual  Retirement  at  Beaconstield,  his  Private  Life,  and  Death;  with 
Sketches  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  an  Examination  into  the  Political  Events  of  his 
Time.  {In October, 


One  Vol.  Post  Svo, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PROGRESS  IN  HUMAN 

AFFAIRS.  By  Henry  James  Slack.  [ In  October . 


One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  with  Illustrations, 

ACROSS  THE  STRAITS.  By  Mrs.  Anne  Meeedith, 

Authoress  of”  My  Home  in  Tasmania.” 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZA- 

TION.  By  Alexander  Alison.  Demy  8vo.  {In  October, 


New  and  Enlarged  Maps,  half-bound,  4to,  2-is. 

HALL’S  COUNTY  ATLAS,  with,  all  the  Railroads  accui'ately 

laid  down  and  the  Boundaries  Coloured. 

An  Edition  with  Smaller  Maps  may  be  lmd  in  Svo,  roan  tuck,  10s.  Gd. 


HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  FROM  THE  ABDICATION  OF 

NAPOLEON  I.  With  Introductory  References  to  that  oi’  Earlier  Times.  By  Isaac 
Butt,  M.P.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  lu 
Two  Vols.  Demy  svo,  80s. 


LUCILE :  a  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Wanderer,” 

“  Clytemnestra,”  &c.  Crown  svo,  12s. 


CASTLE  RICHMOND:  a  Novel.  By  Anthony  Tbollope. 

In  Three  Vols.  Post  Svo. 


FILIPPO  STROZZI:  a  History  of  the  Last  Days  of  the 

Old  Italian  Liberty.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  Svo.  12s. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  OLIVE  MOUNT  POEMS.  By 

Catherine  Frances  B.  Mac  ready.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 


NEW  EDITIONS, 

COSTUME  IN  ENGLAND.  By  F.  W.  Faikholt.  A  New 

Edition,  With  great  Additions,  and  upwards  of  700  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

{In  October. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 

BAVARIA.  By  Charles  Boner.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  with  Addi¬ 
tions.  {In  Octobei'. 

THE  MIND  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  A. 

Morgan.  Second  Edition.  {In  October. 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WREKIN.  By  Walteb  White. 

Second  Edition.  Post  Svo,  9s. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  STANDARD  EDITION  OF 
POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

THE  IRISH  SKETCH-BOOK.  By  W.  M.  Thackeeay. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  Forming  the  New 
Volume  iu  October. 

ALBERT  SMITH’S  WILD  OATS  AND  DEAD  LEAVES. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  THE  BERTRAMS.  Third 

Edition.  5s. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  DOCTOR  THORNE.  Fourth 

Edition.  5s. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  THE  KELLYS  AND  THE 

O’KELLYS.  Third  Edition.  6s. 

w.  n.  WILLS’  OLD  LEAVES  GATHERED  FROM 

"  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS.”  Price  5s. 

ROBERT  HOUDIN’S  MEMOIRS,  Written  by  Himself. 

Second  Edition.  5s. 

MR.  GASKELL’S  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.  Fourth 

Edition.  6s. 

G.  A.  SALA’S  GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT,  with  some 

Loudon  Scenes  they  Shine  upon.  Second  Edition.  0s. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  3.93,  PICCADILLY. 
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M  R.  M  U  R  R  A  Y  ’  S  LIST. 


WORKS  NOW  READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  DRUSES  OF  LEBANON. 

With  Notes  on  their  Religion.  By  Lord  Carnarvon.  Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

ir. 

ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  with  especial  refe- 

rence  to  Eton.  By  Sir  John  Colebidgb,  D.C.L.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

nr. 

PLATO’S  DOCTRINE  ON  THE  ROTATION  OF  THE 

E A  RT  H,  and  Aristotle’s  Comment  upon  that  Doctrine.  By  Geo.  Grote.  8vo.  1  s.  6d. 

IV. 

MEMOIR  OF  ARY  SCHEFFER.  By  Airs.  Geote.  Second 

Edition.  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 


HANDBOOK  to  the  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  and  DUTCH 

SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.  By  Dr.  Waagen.  Illustrations.  Two  Vols. 
Post  8vo,  24s. 

THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES  of  the  DUKE 

OF  WELLINGTON,  relating  to  the  Expeditions  to  Denmark,  Mexico,  and 
Portugal — and  the  First  Advance  of  the  British  Army  into  Spain,  1806-10.  8vo,  20s. 

VII. 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS:  a  Narrative  of  Excur- 

sions  and  Ascents ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  14s. 

vnr. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FLEMISH  LITERATURE,  and  its  Cele¬ 
brated  Authors,  from  the  Twelfth  Century  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Octave 
Delepiebbe.  8vo,  9s. 

ix. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  the  late 

C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  With  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Tom 
Taylor.  Portrait.  Two  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  18s. 

x. 

A  DICTIONARY  OE  THE  BIBLE:  its  Antiquities,  Bio¬ 
graphy,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Plans  and 
Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.,  Medium  8vo,  42s. 

XI. 

ARREST  OF  THE  FIVE  MEMBERS  BY  CHARLES 

THE  FIRST:  a  Chapter  in  English  History  re-written.  By  John  Foestkk. 
Post  8vo,  12s. 

XII. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  EVENTS  DURING  THE 

FRENCH  INVASION  OF  RUSSIA,  1812.  By  Gen.  Sir  Robebt  Wilson.  Second 
Edition.  Plans.  8vo,  15s. 

XIII. 

ON  THE  INTUITIONS  OF  THE  MIND.  By  Rev.  Dr. 

M'Cobh.  8vo,  12s. 

xiv. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  FATE 

OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  By  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  R.N.  Twelfth 
Thousand.  Illustrations.  8vo,  16s. 

xv. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  SPECIES,  BY  MEANS  OF 

NATURAL  SELECTION.  By  Charles  Daewin,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Thousand.  Post 
8vo,  14s. 

XVI. 

THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  SHAFTES- 

BURY,  By  W.  R.  Christie.  Portrait.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

XVII. 

NEW  ZEALAND  — PAST  AND  PRESENT,  SAVAGE 

AND  CIVILIZED.  By  A.  S.  Thomson,  M.D.  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Post 
8vo,  24s. 

xviii. 

PICTURES  OF  THE  CHINESE,  DRAWN  BY  THEM- 

SELVES.  Described  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Coebold.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  9s. 

XIX. 

HISTORICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE 

SCRIPTURE  RECORDS  STATED  ANEW,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Doubts 
and  Discoveries  of  Modern  Times.  By  Rev.  Geo.  Rawlinson,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  8vo,  14s. 

xx. 

A  TREATISE  ON  NAVAL  GUNNERY.  By  General  Sir 

Howard  Douglas.  Fifth  Edition.  Plates.  8vo,  21s, 

XXI. 

BECKET :  A  BIOGRAPHY  By  Canon  Robertson.  Ulus- 

trations.  Post  8vo,  9s. 

XXII. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  LATE  THOMAS  ASSHETON 

SMITH.  By  Sir  Eabdley-Wilmot,  Bart.  Second  Edition.  Illustrations.  8vo,  15s. 

XXIlf. 

HANDBOOK  for  BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXFORDSHIRE  ; 

with  a  particular  Account  of  Oxford  University,  and  the  Thames  to  Maidenhead 
and  Windsor.  Map.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

XXIV. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  WALES.  Map.  Post  8vo, 

5s.  6d. 


FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT,  with 

Extracts  from  his  Unpublished  Correspondence  and  MSS.  Papers.  By  Earl 
Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon).  Portrait.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Post  8vo. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS:  from 

the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Death  of  Olden  Barneveld.  Embracing  a 
detailed  Account  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  Lothrop  Motley.  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.  8vo. 

in. 

THE  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  CHARLES 

ABBOTT,  LORD  COLCHESTER,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1802-1817. 
Edited  by  His  Son,  Portrait.  Three  Vols.  8vo. 

IV. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WOKKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 

New  Edition.  Containing  more  than  Three  Hundred  Unpublished  Letters.  Pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  Critical  Essay  and  a  New  Life  of  the  Poet.  By  Rev.  Whitwell 
Elwin.  Portraits.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 


THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE, 

1611.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  English  Freedom  under  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  Sovereigns.  By  John  Forster.  Post  8vo. 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  LORD  BACON;  from 

unpublished  Letters  and  Documents.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  8vo. 

VII. 

SUNDAY:  ITS  ORIGIN,  HISTORY,  AND  PRESENT 

OBLIGATIONS.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1860.  By  Eev.  J.  A.  Hessey, 
D.C.L.  8vo. 

VIII. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  OXFORD.  By  Kev.  Robeet  Scott,  D.D.,  Master  of  Baliol.  Post  8vo. 

LINCOLN’S  INN  SERMONS.  By  Rev.  William  Thomson, 

D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  8vo. 

THE  PRIVATE  DIARY  Of’  GENERAL  SIR  ROBERT 

WILSON ;  during  his  Missions  and  Employment  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Turkey,  Kussia, 
Poland,  Germany,  &c.,  1812—14.  Two  Vols.,  8vo. 

.  xi. 

ANCIENT  LAW :  its  Connexion  with  the  Early  History  of 

Society,  and  its  Belation  to  Modern  Ideas.  By  H.  Sumneb  Maine.  8vo. 

xii. 

THE  GREAT  SAHARA  ;  or,  Wanderings  South  of  the  Atlas 

Mountains.  By  H.  B.  Teistam,  M.A.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 

XIII. 

ICELAND:  ITS  VOLCANOES,  GEYSERS,  AND  GLA- 

CIERS.  Explored  in  a  Summer  Excursion.  By  Commander  C.  S.  Foebes,  E.N. 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 

xiv. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE.  Based 

on  Modern  Researches,  By  F.  W.  Fabbab,  Author  of  “  Eric,”  Fcap.  8vo. 

xv. 

ANTIQUE  GEMS:  Their  Origin,  Use,  and  Value,  as  Illus¬ 

trations  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  By  Rev.  C.  W.  King.  Illustrations.  8vo. 

XVI. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  JUTLAND,  THE  DANISH  ISLES, 

AND  COPENHAGEN.  By  IIobace  Mabryat.  Illustrations.  Two  Vols. 
Post  8vo. 

XVII. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  DANIEL  DE  FOE,  SIR 

RICHARD  STEELE,  CHARLES  CHURCHILL,  SAMUEL  FOOTE.  Biogra¬ 
phical  Essays.  By  John  Foestee.  Third  Edition.  PostSvo. 

xvrii. 

ESSAYS  ON  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  SUBJECTS 

FROM  THE  “QUARTERLY  REVIEW.”  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  D.D. 
8vo. 

XIX. 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  TWO  1'EARS’  IMPRI¬ 

SONMENT  IN  BURMAH,  182-1-26.  By  Heney  Gougeb.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 

xx. 

THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDER.  By  Sir  Francis  B. 

Heab.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 

XXI. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  SOUTHERN  DIVISION.  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 

XXII. 

THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS.  By  E.  W.  Lane.  A  New 

Edition,  with  Additions  and  Improvements  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  E.  S. 
Poole.  Woodcuts,  8vo. 

XXIII. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Based  on  Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  Dictionary.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 

XXIV. 

BLACKSTONE’S  COMMENTARIES.  A  New  Edition. 

Revised  to  the  present  time.  By  Malcolm  Kebb,  LL.D.  Four  Vols.  8vo. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


This  day  is  published,  in  One  Vol.,  price  10s.  Od. 

THE  TIN  B  O  X  :  A  Story  of  the  Last  Century. 

JL  ••  Tins  is  a  story  written  in  a  course  of  old-fashioned  letters,  in  which  the  style  of  the 
period  is  extremely  well  imitated ;  the  contemporary  events  are  touched  on  just  as  they 
would  naturally  be  in  the  course  of  a  real  correspondence.  The  story  is  interesting  :  and 
there  is  a  tone  of  good  feeling  and  gentle  piety  which  has  a  charm  that  grows  on  the  reader 
as  ho  proceeds.”— Athenamm.  _ 

Just  published,  price  6s. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ITALIAN  REBEL. 

J-  By  G.  Ricciardi.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 

"  The  autobiography  before  us  is  possessed  of  a  charming  reality.”— Literary  Gazette. 


BOOK  FOR  EXAMINATION  CANDIDATES. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Ss.  Od. 

THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC.  Being  a  Review  of  some  of  the 

J-  Salient  Points  in  its  History.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Examination  Candidates.  By 
Horace  Moule,  Author  of  *•  Christian  Oratory  in  the  First  Five  Centuries,”  being  the 
Hulsean  Prize  Essay  for  1858.  _ _ 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  John  Leech, 

price  10s.  Od. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND:  being  a  Visit  to  Dublin, 

-I\-  Galway,  Connemara,  Athlone,  Limerick,  Killarney,  Glengariil',  Cork,  &c.  By  an 
Oxonian.  _ 

In  Four  Vols.,  Royal  8vo,  price  £8  8s. 

J3RITISH  SEA-WEEDS  NATURE-PRINTED.  Containing 

70  Coloured  Nature  Prints,  with  Engraved  magnified  Dissections  of  the  whole 
Species  described  in  the  Volume.  'Die  Descriptions  by  William  G.  Johnstone  and 
Alexander  Croyll.  Nature-Printed  by  Henry  Bradbury.  The  “  Nature- Printed 
British  Sea-Weeds”  forms  Four  Handsome  Volumes  in  Royal  8vo,  consisting  of  210  Plates, 
with  the  necessary  Letter-press.  The  price  of  each  Volume  is  £2  2s. 


In  Two  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  price  £4  4s. 

T»RITISH  FERNS  NATURE  -  PRINTED.  The  Figures 

1  *  Nature-Printed  by  IIenryBradbuey.  The  Descriptions  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S. 
The  work  contains  122  Plates,  and  500  pages  of  Letter-press,  and  is  completed  in  Two  Vols. 
Roynl  Svo,  uniform  with  the  “Nature -Printed  British  Sea-Weeds.”  The  price  of  each 
Volume  is  £2  2s.  _ 


This  day  is  published,  price  10s.  0d. ;  or,  separately,  Is.  each. 

Ml!.  BRIGGS  AND  HIS  DOINGS  (FISHING).  A  series 

IfJL  ()f  Twelve  Coloured  Plates,  enlarged  from  Mr.  John  Leech’s  Original  Drawings 
from  “  Punch.” 

contents : 

Plate  I.— Mr.  Briggs  contemplates  a  Day’s  Fishing. 

II.— Mr.  Briggs  manages  his  Punt  himself. 

I I I. — Mr.  Briggs  Tries  for  a  Perch. 

IV. — Mr.  Briggs  Catches  a  Jack. 

V.— Mr.  Briggs  Catches  an  Eel. 

VI,  and  VII.— Mr.  Briggs  goes  out  Fly-Fishing. 

VIII.— XII.— Mr.  Briggs  goes  Salmon-Fishing. 


The 

L  JOI 


With  Eight  Illustrations,  price  2s.  Od. 

CAREER,  LAST  VOYAGE,  AND  FATE  OE  SIR 

JOHN  FRANKLIN.  By  Captain  Sherakd  Osborn. 


In  Two  Vols.  PostSvo,  price  12s. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

^ -A  Especially  adapted  for  Schools,  Private  Families,  and  Young  People.  By  Charles 
Kean,  F.S.A. 

Macbeth.  l  King  Lear. 

King  Henry  VIII.  I  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Winter’s  Tale.  King  John. 

Midsummer  Njght’s  Dream.  ;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

King  Richard  II.  I  Ilamlet. 

The  Tempest.  1  King  Henry  IV. 


BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVER1E  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS 

ARE  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

- o - 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  REY.  DR.  ALEXANDER 

CARLYLE,  Minister  of  Inveresk  :  containing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of 
His  Times.  In  One  Vol.  8vo,  with  a  Portrait.  [In  November. 


THE  MONKS  OF  THE  WEST.  By  the  Count  De  Mont- 

alembert.  An  Authorised  Translation.  In  Two  Vols.  Svo. 


WELLINGTON’S  CAREER:  a  Military  and  Political 

Summary.  By  Edward  Bruce  Ha mley,  Captain R.A.,  and  Lieut.-Colonel ;  Professor 
of  Military  History  and  Art  at  the  Staff  College.  [In  November. 


THE  PUNJAB  AND  DELHI  IN  1857 :  being  a  Narrative 

of  t lie  Measures  by  which  the  Punjab  was  Saved  and  Delhi  Recovered  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  By  tlm.  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne,  Chaplain  of  the  Punjab  Moveable 
Column.  With  Plans  of  the  Chief  Stations  and  of  the  different  Engagements.  In 
One  Vol.  Svo. 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  LIFE  OF  THE  GLOBE: 

being  a  Sketch  in  Outline  of  the  World’s  Life-System.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S., 
Author  of  “  Text-Books  of  Geology.” 


THE  PUBLISHERS  OF 

BLACK’S 

GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  LAST  EDITION,  which  has  undergone 
great  alterations  and  improvements,  and  boon  increased  by  Large  and  Important 
Additions,  rendering  it  a  most 

VALUABLE  WORK  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  REFERENCE. 

Strongly  and  Elegantly  Half -hound  Morocco ,  Gilt  Leaves,  with 
an  Index  of  05,000  names ,  price  60s. 

This  Work  is  published  on  the  plan  of  small  impressions,  and  frequent  new  and 
•corrected  issues.  The  Publishers  are  thus  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  every  dis¬ 
covery  as  it  appears,  and  to  offer  the  Public  an  Atlas  that  can  be  relied  on  for  accu¬ 
racy,  beauty,  and  general  utility. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 

LONDON:  LONGMAN  AND  CO.;  SIMPKIN  AND  CO.;  HAMILTON  AND  CO.; 
WHITTAKER  AND  CO.;  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  CORNHILL;  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


WORKS  BY  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 


LORD  MACAULAY. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  ATTERBURY,  RUNYAN,  GOLDSMITH,  SAMUEL  JOHN¬ 
SON,  and  WILLIAM  PITT,  contributed  to  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

HUGH  MILLER. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS,  Twenty-seventh  Thousand.  OLD  RED  SAND¬ 
STONE,  Ninth  Edition.  MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS,  Tenth 
Edition.  FI  RST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND,  Sixth  Edition.  CRUISE  OF 
THE  BETSY,  Fifth  Thousand.  SCENES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  NORTH 
OF  SCOTLAND,  Fifth  Edition.  SKETCH  BOOK  OF  POPULAR  GEOLOGY. 
In  Crown  Svo  Vols.,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  each. 

THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  EZEKIEL,  Twenty-fifth  Thousand.  CHRIST  AND  THE 
INHERITANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS,  Twelfth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo,  doth, 
price  7s.  6d.  each.  PLEAS  FOR  RAGGED  SCHOOLS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price 
3s.  6d. 

LAMARTINE. 

MARY  STUART:  HER  EVENTFUL  LIFE  AND  TRAGICAL  DEATH.  Crown 
8vo,  doth,  with  Portrait,  price  6s. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  various  Editions,  Is.  6d.  cadi  and  upwards;  complete 
sets  from  £2  2s.  to  £13.  THE  POETICAL  WORKS,  various  Editions,  5s.  and 
upwards. _ 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK, 

ANB  ALL  BOOKSELLEKS. 


THE  NEW  POEM.— Now  ready,  price  3s.  6d. 

DESTINY. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 

MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO.’S 

LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD :  a  Novel.  By 

Lady  Scott.  Two  Vols.,  21s.  [Now  ready. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FOX,  THE  FOUNDER  OF 

THE  QUAKERS.  From  numerous  Original  Soirees.  10s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

THE  SENIOR  FELLOW.  By  the  Author  of  “Squires  and 

Parsons.”  10s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE:  a  Novel.  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

[ Now  ready. 

TOO  LATE:  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Dimsdale.  Dedicated  by 

permission  to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton.  7s.  Od.  [Now  ready. 

WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Paul  Ferroll.”  10s.  6d.  [Next  week. 

AN  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  SPAIN.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

18s.  [Next  week. 

LA  CAVA;  or,  Recollections  of  the  Neapolitans.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

_  [On  the  31«£. 


A  NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  French  Revolution 

to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  In  Fourteen 
Vols.  Demy  Svo,  with  Portraits.  [In  November. 


ENGLISH  PURITANISM  AND  ITS  LEADERS. 

CROMWELL— MILTON— BAXTER-BUNYAN.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D..  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Theology,  st.  Mary’s  College,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
one  of  Her  Mnjesty’s  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland;  Author  of  “  Leaders  of  the 
Reformation,”  &c.  [In  December. 


THE  FORESTER :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Formation  of 

Plantations,  the  Planting,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Forest  Trees,  &c.  By  James 
Brown,  Wood-Manager,  Grantown,  Strathspey.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 


THE  BOOK  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS,  their  Arrangement 

and  Construct  ion.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  and  R.  Scott  Burn.  Illustrated 
with  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Uniform  with  the  “  Book  of  the  Farm.” 


SECOND  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION. 

THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FACTS  FOR 

i860.  Edited  by  Robert  Scott  Burn. 


45,  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH,  and  37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


In  Two  Vols.  Svo,  price  24s. 

QIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  LECTURES  ON  LOGIC. 

►  J  Edited  by  the  Rev.  II.  L.  Mansel.  B.D.,  LL.D.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford;  and  John  Veitch,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic.  Rhetoric 
and  Metaphysics,  St.  Andrews.  °  * 

The  above  completes  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic 
In  Four  Vols.,  price  48s.  ° 

William  Blackwood  and  6ons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SAUNDERS,  OTT^EY,  &  CO.,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  THE  BE*T  WORKS  IN  SACRED  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 


C.  J.  S  T  E  W  A  R  T, 

11,  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

HAS  ON  SALE, 

Generally,  books  valuable  for  their  subjects,  or  from  circumstances  connected 
with  their  individual  histories ;  and,  particularly, 

Holy  Scriptures  in  critical  editions  of  the  Original  Texts,  Polyglots,  Ancient 
Versions,  &c. ;  the  best  Commentators,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  works 
in  every  department  of  Sacred  Criticism ; 

Liturgies,  Liturgical  and  Ritualistic  Writers ;  Church  Fathers,  Middle-age 
Authors  and  Schoolmen;  the  Reformers  and  other  Divines  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century;  the  standard  English  and  Foreign  Theologians  to  the 
present  time ;  Ecclesiastical  Historians  of  all  Countries,  and  Monastic 
Histories;  Illustrations  of  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil;  Councils, 
Canon  and  Civil  Law,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  &c. ;  Secular  History  and 
Antiquities. 

Foreign  Orders  promptly  executed. 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  EEOM  TIME  TO  TIJVip,  AND  SENT  POST-FEEE. 

Libraries  purchased,  exchangee  made,  valuation  for  legacy-duty ,  dye. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  &  SON. 

- ■* - 

Just  published,  Imperial  4to,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  £5  5s,, 
with  Index  of  about  120,000  Names, 

THE  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; 

A  Series  of  One  Hundred  carefully  Coloured  Maps,  embracing  the 
most  Recent  Discoveries,  and  the  Latest  Political  Divisions 
of  Territory,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 

With  an  Index  of  about  120,000  Names — the  most  Copious  ever  published. 

"  A  hizhly  satisfactory  publication . The  maps  are  everythin"  that  could  he  wished, 

bo  far  ns  accuracy,  distinctness,  neatness,  and  fulness  of  detail  are  concerned.”—. 
At  hen /sum.  .  .  „  _  ... 

“  One  of  tho largest  and  most  complete  Atlases  ever  attempted.  —  Critic. 


Two  Vols.  Imperial  8vo,  2670  pages,  £4  6s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER: 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political, 
Statistical,  and  Descriptive. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.D.,  E.R.G.S. 

With  above  700  Illustrations,  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Flans,  tfc. 

“All  the  articles  that  we  have  examined— whether  long  or  short— have  exhibited  a 
greater  degree  or  correctness  in  minute  details  than  we  should  have  thought  practicable 
|  in  ho  comprehensive  a  work.”— Athenceum. 

“By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language.”— Critic. 


Two  Vols.  Imperial  8vo,  2888  pages,  including  the  Supplement,  £4  17s.  6d. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

English,  Technological,  and  Scientific. 


DISCOVERY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

In  November,  in  Svo,  with  numerous  fine  Illustrations,  21s. 

CARTHAGE  AND  ITS  REMAINS  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of 
the  Phoenician  Metropolis,  and  in  other  adjacent  places. 

Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

By  Rev.  N.  DAVIS. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IX  ORDINARY  TO  HliR  MAJESTY. 

In  November,  in  One  Vol.,  with  Illustrations, 

LITHIAKA: 

GEMS  AND  JEWELS. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  CHEMISTRY,  AND  ANA. 
From  the  Farliest  Ages  doivn  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  Madame  de  BARRERA, 

Author  of  “Memoirs  of  Rachel." 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

In  November,  in  8vo,  Vol.  I.  of 

LIVES  OE  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OE 
CANTERBURY. 

From  the  Mission  of  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Howley. 

By  WALTER  FARQUHAR  HOOK,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Chichester. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


With  A  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  an  extensive  Collection  of  Words,  Terms, 
and  Phrases  not  included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries. 

Edited  by  JOHN  0GILYIE,  LL.D. 

Illustrated  by  above  2500  Engravings  on  Wood. 

"  Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Dictionary  that  exists,  hut  so  far 
as  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  permitted,  has  made  some  approach  towards  perfection.” 
—British  Quarterly  Review. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  CITY ; 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Early  in  November  will  be  published, 

SEANN  SGEULACHDAN  GAIDHEALACH. 

POPULAR  TALES  OE  THE  WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 

Orally  Collected,  with  a  Translation. 

By  J.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 
LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


THE  SILYER  CORD. 

A  New  Serial  Story  by  SHIRLEY  BROOKS, 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Tennibl, 

Will  be  commenced  on  Saturday,  November  10th,  in 

ONCE  A  WEEK. 

A  number  is  published  every  Saturday,  price  Threepence,  with  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Millais.  Lekch,  Tennibl,  Charles  Keene,  H.  K.  Browne,  and  other 
Eminent  Artists.  Also  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-Yearly  Volumes. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.  are  published,  price  7s.  6 d.  each. 


BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

PAPAL  ROME  AND  THE  PAPACY. 


Just  published,  in  Three  Volumes,  price  4s.  6d.  each, 

LA  ROME  DES  PAPES, 

Son  Origine,  ses  Phases  suecessives,  ses  Mceurs  intimes,  son 
Gouvernement,  son  Systeme  Administrate. 

Par  un  Ancien  Membre  de  la  Constituante  Romaine. 


In  November,  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  Lord  Auckland  and  Lady  Auckland 
from  Original  Family  Paintings, 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
WILLIAM,  FIRST  LORD  AUCKLAND. 

Including  Important  and  Interesting  T  otters  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
Edmund  Burke,  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Sheffield,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  North, 
Charles  Fox,  Storer,  the  witty  Correspondent  of  George  Selwyn,  Dr.  Manners  Sutton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Cannartlien,  Lord  Malmesbury,  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood,  &c. 

EDITED  BY 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  of  BATH  and  WELLS. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings  and  Maps,  21s. 

RESEARCHES  AND  DISCOVERIES 

MADE  DURING  A  RESIDENCE  OF  SEVEN  YEARS  IN  TIIK  LEVANT,  AND  IN  THE  ISLANDS 
OF  MITILEN1S  AND  RHODES,  AND  ON  THE  COAST  OF  ASIA  MINOR,  ETC. 

By  C.  T.  NEWTON,  Esq. 

Late  British  Vice-Consul  at  Mytilene;  now  Consul  at  Rome; 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


In  November,  Three  Vols.  Qvo,  with  upwards  of  Fourteen  beautiful  Portraits 
from  Original  Miniatures  and  Oil  Paintings, 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MRS.  DELANY, 

Attached  to  the  Court  of  Her  Majesty  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE;  with  her  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  most  Dhtingu  shed  Personages  of  Her  J  ime.  Presenting  a 
Picture  of  the  Court  of  England,  and  of  Literary  and  Fashionable  Society,  from  an 
Early  Period  of  the  Last  Century  nearly  to  its  Close. 

Edited,  by  the  Plight  Hon.  Lady  LLANO VER. 

Among  the  Correspondence  will  be  found  Letters  of  Wesley,  Dr.  Young,  Author  of 
“Night  Thoughts,"  Swift,  &c. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


In  November,  Svo,  with  Portraits, 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS. 

An  Historical  Memoir. 

By  EDMUND  CLIFFORD. 

Few  of  our  English  writers  have  done  justice  to  the  high  intellect  and  largeness  of 
heart  of  King  tilward  L,  nor  to  the  practical  wisdom  apparent  in  every  act  and  deci¬ 
sion  of  this  great  founder  of  the  English  Constitution. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


"There  will  be  found  in  these  volumes  a  fund  of  information  on  the  Roman  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  clergy,  bishops,  ami  vicars,  the  ancient  and  modern  religions  ordera,  the  central 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  the  sacred  congregation  of  Cardmals.."-Specto(OT-. 

“  We  would  recommend  t  hose  of  our  readers  u  ho  have  any  curiosity  or  doubt  as  to  tho 
working  of  a  pul-civ  priestly  rule  to  tutu  to  our  author’s  pages,  and  to  read  there  what 
the  Romans  say  at  Rome  of  the  li  .man  Ecclesiastical  Administration.”— Economist. 

“  Much  curious  matter  is  contained  in  these  volumes.  Athena:um.  .  . 

“  A  crushing  exposure  of  t  he  lmge  Papal  imposture,  and  will  have  as  much  historical  as 
polemic:*!  value.  The  aut.hor  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  writes  with  the  piofouudest 
knowledge  of  his  subject.”— Leader.  ,  „  „  „  ..  .  .  , 

“Those  vv  ho  seek  information  will  find  tins  book  full  of  extraordinary  facts  -  those  who 
seek  amusement  w  ill  find  it  abundantly  entertaining.  —Illustrated  News  oj  the  World. 


In  November,  Vol.  I.,  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  O  E  ROME, 

From  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline. 

By  Dr.  MOMMSEN. 

Translated  under  the  sanction  and  revision  of  the  Author,  including  his  latest  Cor¬ 
rections,  by  the  Rev.  WM.  PITT  DICKSON  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Ur.  SCHMITZ. 


LONDON;  GEORGE  MANWA RING  (SUCCESSOR  TO  JOHN  CHAPMAN), 
8,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND. 
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ME.  BENTLEY’S  LIST  OE  NEW  WORKS, 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


I.  I  XVI. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SEAMAN.  I  IIERVEY’S  HINTS  TO  CHRISTIANS  ON 


By  Thomas,  Earl  op  Dundonald,  Admiral  of  the  Bed,  Bear- 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  &e.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  with  Plans,  28s. 

ii. 

VALENTINE  DUVAL :  an  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

GLADYS,  THE  REAPER.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Simplicity  and  Fascination.”  Throe  Vols. 

THE  CORSAIR  AND  HIS  CONQUEROR. 

A  Tour  in  Algeria.  By  Henry  E.  Pope.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

REDEMPTION  DRAWETH  NIGH  ;  or,  the 

Great  Preparation.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuhning.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SEMI- ATTACHED  COUPLE.  By  the 

Author  of  “The  Semi-Detached  House.”  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

VII. 

ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLISH 

WORTHIES,  including  Hogarth,  Fuseli,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Gainsborough,  and  Turner.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 
Second  Series.  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Portraits,  6s. 

VIII. 

THE  FAMILY  and  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  T.  H.  Staunton.  One  Vol.  strongly  bound,  os. 

The  features  of  this  Geography  are  its  Tabular  arrangements,  its  Alpha¬ 
betical  Order,  its  ample  Accounts  of  the  various  Productions  and 
Manufactures  of  the  whole  World  (a  branch  of  education  hitherto  almost 
entirely  neglected),  its  Biographical  Notices,  and  its  General  Index. 

THE  LATTER  DAYS  OF  JERUSALEM 

AND  BOME  AS  BEVEALED  IN  THE  APOCALYPSE.  By 
Dominick  McCausland,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  Francis  Buckland,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Second  Life-Guards.  Second  Series.  Small  8vo,  with  an  Illus¬ 
tration,  6s. 

LIVES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  POETS.  By 

the  Bev.  Dr.  Stebbing.  Third  Edition,  Be-written.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

XII. 

THE  MOTHERS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Second  Edition.  One  Vol.,  5s. 

XIII. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  HURD,  BISHOP  OF 

WOItCESTEB,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Common 
Place  Book.  By  the  Bev.  F.  Kilvert,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Literary 
Bemains  of  Bishop  Warburton.”  8vo,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

XIV. 

LAMARTINE’S  MEMOIRS  OF  CELE- 

BBATED  CHAEACTEBS.  New  Edition.  One  Vol.  with  Portrait  of 
Nelson,  5s. 

xv. 

SPORTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYA,  with 

Notices  of  Customs  and  Countries  from  the  Elephant  Haunts  of  the 
Dehra  Doon  to  the  Bunchowr  Tracts  in  Eternal  Snow.  By  B.  W.  H. 
Dunlop,  F.B.S.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  10s.  6d. 


THE  USE  OE  THE  TONGUE.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

XVII. 

GUIZOT’S  MEMOIRS  OF  MY  OWN  TIME. 

Vol.  III.  8vo,  14s. 

XVIII. 

ANDERSEN’S  STORIES  FROM  THE 

SANDHILLS  OF  JUTLAND.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

XIX. 

CHAPTERS  ON  WIVES  ;  being  Sketches  of 

MABBIED  LIFE.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  One  Vol.,  5s. 

A  LADY’S  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  HOLY 

LAND;  or,  the  Oldest  of  the  Old  World.  By  Sophia  May  Eckley. 
Post  8vo,  with  a  Frontispiece,  7s.  6d. 

XXI. 

SAY  AND  SEAL.  By  the  Author  of  “  The 

Wide,  Wide  World.”  Library  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 
7s.  6d.  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  with  an  Illustration,  2s.  6d. 

XXII. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  THE  AUTUMN  OF 

1859;  or,  Wanderings  in  Brittany.  By  the  Authors  of  “The  Timely 
Betreat.”  Post  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

XXIII. 

THE  REAL  AND  THE  BEAU  IDEAL.  By 

the  Author  of  “Visiting  my  Delations.”  Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

XXIV. 

TOWN  AND  FOREST.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Mary  Powell.”  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

XXV. 

ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLISH 

WOBTHIES.  By  John  Times,  E.S. A.  First  Series,  including  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  and  Edmund  Burke.  Crown  8vo,  with  Portraits,  &c.,  6s. 

XXVI. 

THE  SEASON  TICKET.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

XXVII. 

THE  GORDIAN  KNOT.  By  Shirley 

Brooks.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel.  10s.  6d. 

XXVIII. 

AN  ARCTIC  BOAT  JOURNEY  IN  THE 

AUTUMN  OF  1854.  By  Isaac  Hayes.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Dr.  Norton  Shaw.  Small  8vo,  with  a  Map,  5s. 

XXIX. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  SIR 

CHABLES  BELL,  K.C.H.,  F.B.SS.  L.  &  E.  By  Amedee  Piciiot, 
M.D.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

XXX. 

THE  GREAT  TRIBULATION  :  or,  Things 

Coming  on  the  Earth.  By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cumming.  Twelfth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

XXXI. 

THE  DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  SIB  GEOBGE  BOSE.  Edited  by  the  non.  and  Bev.  Leveson 
Vernon  Harcouet.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits,  30s. 

XXXII. 

SHAKSPEARE  PAPERS.  By  the  late  Dr. 

Maginn.  Second  Edition,  with  his  Biography.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
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MESSRS.  J.  H.  AND  JAS.  PARKER’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

OXFORD,  AND  377,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Second  Edition,  containing  an  Additional  Address,  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  clctli, 

ADDRESSES  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  ORDI- 

N  AT  I  ON  ON  THE  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  ORDINATION  SERVICE.  By 
Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Garter,  and  Lord  High  Almoner  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

contents  : 

1.  The  Inward  Call. 

2.  The  Glory  of  God. 

3.  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

4.  The  Ministration  of  Doctrine,  Sacraments,  and  Discipline. 

5.  The  Driving  Away  of  Erroneous  and  Strange  Doctrines. 

6.  Private  Monitions  and  Exhortations  to  the  Sick  and  to  the  Whole. 

7.  Private  Ministration  to  the  Sick  and  to  the  Whole. 

8.  Diligence  in  Prayer. 

9.  Diligence  in  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture, 

10.  Diligence  in  Study. 

11.  Being  Ensamples  to  the  Flock  of  Christ. 

12.  Maintaining  Quietness  and  Peace. 

13.  Obedience  to  Ordinary  and  other  Chief  Ministers. 

Reprinted  from  the  above,  and  may  be  had  separately,  price  Sixpence, 

DILIGENCE  IN  STUDY  :  an  Ordination  Address.  By 

Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

In  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

BISHOP  WILSON'S  WORKS.  Vol.  V.  (Anglo-Catholic 

Library)  containing  the  Sacra  Privata,  with  Supplement,  and  Maxims  of  Piety 
and  Morality. 

Vol.  I,  (containing  the  Life)  is  in  the  press. 

In  8vo,  price  13s.  cloth, 

LETTERS  OF  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD,  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Original  MSS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Buss,  M.A.  Oriel 
College,  Oxford  (Anglo-Catholic  Library) . 


THE  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OP  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES. 

Vol.  I.  From  William  I.  to  Edward  I.  (or  the  Norman  and  Early  English  Stylos), 
8vo,  21s. 

Vol.  II.  From  Edward  I.  to  Richard  II.  (the  Edwardian  Period,  or  the  Decorated 
Style).  8vo,  21s. 

Vol.  III.  From  Richard  II.  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  Two  Parts.  8vo,  £1 10s. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Existing  Remains,  from  Original  Drawings. 

The  Work  complete,  with  400  Engravings  and  a  General  Index,  Four  Vols.  8vo, 
£)  12s. 

“The  whole  history,  as  traced  out  by  Mr.  Parker,  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  vulgar 
notion  that  Gothic  is  in  some  special  way  an  ecclesiastical  style.  The  truth  is 
that  the  mediosval  architects,  like  the  architects  of  every  other  good  period,  Christian 
or  heathen,  built  their  religious  buildings  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  their  secular 
ones.  They  built  both  in  the  only  stylo  they  knew  of,  at  least  the  only  one  they  could 
work  in — namely,  the  style  of  their  own  day.  A  church,  a  home,  a  castle  of  the  saxne 
date  are  very  different  things  in  outline  and  proportion— that  is  the  natural  result  of 
their  several  purposes;  but  in  mere  style,  in  more  architectural  forms,  they  are  exactly 
the  same.  No  point  can  be  more  important  to  insist  on  just  now  than  this,  and  -Ur. 
Parker’s  book  comes  very  opportunely  t.o  set  it  forth  at  length. 

“It  is  a  work  of  thorough  research  and  first-rate  authority  on  a  deeply  interestinc 
and  important  subject.” — Saturday  Eevietc,  Nov.  26th,  1869, 

Crown  8vo,  price  os. 

OUR  ENGLISH  HOME  :  its  Early  History  and  Progress. 

With  Notes  on  the  Introduction  of  Domestic  Inventions. 

“‘Our  English  Home  *  is  an  anonymous  work,  but  it.  is  written  by  a  sound  and 
learned  archaeologist.  It  contains  the  annals  of  our  English  civilization,  nud  all  about 
our  progress  in  social  and  domestic  matters,  how  we  came  to  be  the  family  and  people 
which  we  are.  All  this  forms  a  book  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  our  domestic 
history  is  written  not  only  with  great  research,  but  also  with  much  spirit  and  live* 
liness.” —  Christian  Remembrancer. 

“A  great  amount  of  antiquarian  love,  in  a  very  unpretending  shape." — Guardian. 


In  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  price  10s.  6d. 

A  NEW  CATENA  ON  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLES  TO 

THE  EPHESIANS:  a  Practical  aud  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul;  in  which  are  exhibited  the  Results  of  the  most  learned  Theological 
Criticisms,  from  the  Age  of  the  Early  Fathers  down  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Heney  Newlanb,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Church,  Devon,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  nearly  ready. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  price  4s.  fid. 

PASS  AND  CLASS  :  an  Oxford  Guide-book  through  the 

Courses  of  Literie  Humaniores,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  and  Law  and 
Modem  History.  By  Montagu  Burrows,  M.A. 

“It  will  not  be  only  to  these  classes  (undergraduates,  &c.)  that  this  book  will  be 
Useful.  Does  any  one’ who  is  anxious  to  educate  himself  wish  to  know  how  to  begin, 
and  what  books  he  is  to  set  to  work  upon  ?  He  will  find  this  little  volume  invaluable. 
....  And  not  only  are  courses  of  study  prescribed,  but  the  reader  is  instructed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  work  must  be  done  in  order  really  to  ‘get  it  up  ’  in  the  Oxford 
sense  of  the  word.” — Christian  Remembrancer. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.,  price  2s.  cloth, 

BREVIATES  FROM  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  arranged  for 

Use  by  the  Bed  of  Sickness.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Arden,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  “Cure 
of  Souls,”  &e. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

SHORT  NOTES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES, 

intended  for  ihe  use  of  Teachers  in  Parish  Schools,  and  other  readers  of  the 
English  Version.  By  Henri  Downing,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Kings- 
wiuford. 

“  We  have  seldom  read  any  notes  on  Scripture  which  told  ns  more  soundly,  more 
sensibly,  and  more  thoroughly,  the  very  things  that  an  ordinary  reader  of  Scripture 

would  need  to  have  explained  to  him . The  book  is,  as  a  whole,  the  best  we 

know,  so  far  as  it  goes.” — Guardian. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s. 

ALICE  LISLE.  A  Tale  of  Puritan  Times.  By  tbe 

llev.  R.  King,  B.A.,  Author  of  “Angels’  Work,”  “Singers  of  the  Sanctuary,”  &e. 
“  ‘  Alice  Lisle’  is  a  work  of  very  high  tone,  like  others,  well  kDown  and  appreciated 
by  the  public,  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  same  hand.  The  scene  is  laid  in  those 
romantic  hut  sad  times,  whose  terrible  evils  make  our  own  troubles,  heavy  as  we  are 
apt  to  deem  them,  seem  light  indeed.  But  we  are  tempted  to  regret  that  the  author 
has  thrown  the  whole  interest  of  his  tale  on  the  Puritan  side.  Happily,  however,  he 
has  been  able— doubtless  from  the  strength  of  his  convictions — to  convey  a  sense  of 
the  exceeding  badness  of  the  cause,  even  while  he  invests  the  characters  which 
support  it  in  Ms  work  with  ail  the  qualities  most  calculated  to  win  our  admiration.” 
— Ecclesiastic. 


Just  published,  the  Second  (and  concluding)  Volume,  the  Fourteenth  Century ;  with 
Supplement,  comprising  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries; 
Two  Vols.  Medium  8vo,  price  £1  12s.  in  cloth,  extra  gilt  tops, 

ANCIENT  ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS  IN  EUROPE. 

From  the  Iron  Period  of  the  Northern  Nations,  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  With  Illustrations  from  Cotemporary  Monuments.  By  John  Hewitt, 
Member  of  the  Archaeological  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

The  First  Volume,  containing  the  Period  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
price  18s. ;  or  the  Three  Vols.  complete,  £2  10s. 

“The  subject  of  Armour  and  Weapons  has  been  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Monuments,  manuscripts,  brasses,  pictures,  and  engravings, 
all  afford  Mr.  Hewitt  ready  material,  and  right  well  has  he  made  use  of  them,  in 
support  of  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  advise  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
to  take  the  volumes  into  his  own  hands.” — Atheneeum ,  No.  1706,  p.  14. 

“  A  work  which,  for  careful  research,  for  interesting  details,  for  the  collocation  of 
minute  facts  likely  to  prove  of  service  to  the  historical  student,  and  for  the  variety  of 
its  illustrations  from  contemporary  monuments,  will  prove  of  permanent  value,  and 
is  exhaustive  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  The  author  truly  says  of  Froissart, 
that  he  stands  foremost  among  the  chroniclers  of  his  own  and  of  all  time.  But  it  iVI  r. 
Hewitt  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Chronicler,  he  has  himself  greatly  enhanced  tbe 
value  of  Froissart’s  labour  by  his  comprehensive  illustration  of  Froissart’s  age.  His 
book  is  one  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  delighted." — Literary  Gazette ,  No. 
2263,  p.  710. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Nearly  ready.  Medium  8vo, 

ESSAY  ON  THE  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE  OF 

THE  MIDDLE  AG £S.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Viollet  le-Duc.  By 
M.  Macdebmott,  Esq.,  Architect.  With  the  Original  French  Engravings. 

Nearly  ready,  Medium  8vo,  price  31s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES:  com- 

prising  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  these  Memorials,  and  a  List  of  those 
remaining  in  the  British  Isles.  With  200  Illustrations.  By  the  I'ev.  Herbert 
Haink8,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Second  Master  of  the  College  School, 
and  Chaplain  of  the  County  Asylum,  Gloucester.  (With  the  Sanction  of  the 
Oxford  Architectural  Society.) 


Nearly  ready,  Post  8vo, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH,  from  the  Edict  of 

Milan,  a.d.  313,  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  By  William  Bright, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  late  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  liis 
tory  in  the  Scottish  Church. 


In  Two  Vols.,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth, 

ATHELINE ;  OR,  THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA.  A 

Tala.  By  Louisa  Stewart,  Author  of  “Walks  at  Templecombe,”  “Floating 
Away,”  & c. 

Just  published,  Feap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  price  2s.  fid. 

FOOTPRINTS  on  the  SANDS  of  TIME.  Biographies 

for  Young  People.  Dedicated  to  her  Nephews  and  Nieces  by  L.  E.  B. 

“  The  authoress  of  ‘  Biographies  for  Y'oung  People’  has  a  decided  talent  for  this  [ 
style  ot'  writing.  She  renders  the  histories  which  she  gives  extremely  interesting,  I 
and  writ  es  in  a  gentle  loving  tone  of  much  that  is  good  and  holy.” — Ecclesiastic. 

Just  published,  in  18mo,  price  4s.  fid.  cloth, 

LIVY.  BOOKS  XXI.— XXIV.  With  Short  English 

Notes,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  (Oxford  Pocket  Classics.) 


In  the  press,  in  8vo, 

SERMONS  on  the  BEATITUDES,  with  others  preached 

before  the  University,  to  which  is  added  a  Preface  relating  to  “  Essays  and 
Reviews.”  By  the  Rev.  George  Mobeuly,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Winchester 
College. 

Nearly  ready,  Feap.  Svo, 

MEMORIAL  SERMONS.  By  Richard  M arrack  Rowe, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  British  Chaplain  at  Alexaudr.a,  and  late 
one  of  the  Theological  Tutors  in  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham. 

Nearly  ready.  Two  Vols.,  Post  Svo, 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  JOSHUA  WATSON, 

Esq.  By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Chukton, 
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NEW  BOOKS 

NOW  BEADY  OB  IN  PBEPAEATION  BY 

RICH  All  D  GRIFFIN  AND  COMPANY. 

10,  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT,  41,  WEST  NILE  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C.  GLASGOW. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED.  WORKS  IN  PREPARATION. 


I. 

LIBER  ALBUS:  THE  WHITE  BOOK  OF  THE  CITY  ; 

OF  LONDON.  Compiled  jld.  1419,  by  John  Carpenter  (Richard  Whittington,  ; 
M*ywr) ;  Translated  from  the  Original  Latin  and  Anglo-Norman,  and  extensively 
Annotated  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  4to,  cloth,  12s.  Od.  to 
Subscribers;  to  be  raised  to  18s.  on  November  1st. 

THE  JACOBITE  BALLADS*  OF  SCOTLAND  :  the  Songs 

and  Ballads  of  th«  Adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  reap.  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

III. 

SABBATH  BELLS.  New  and  greatly  Improved  Edition. 

With  Coloured  Engravings,  after  Birket  Foster.  Small  4to,  10s.  6d.  handsomely 
bound. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  of  UNIVERSAL  BIOGRAPHY.  A  Series 

of  Original  Memoirs  of  the  most  Remarkable  Individuals  of  all  Times  and  Countries. 
By  Alison.  Brewster.  Creasy,  Spalding,  Wornum,  and  others.  Third  Edition, 
revised.  With  100  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  Od.  cloth. 


v. 

OLD  ENGLISH  POETRY:  comprising  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 

Tales.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ;  and  the  Poems,  Songs,  and 
Ballads  relating  to  Robin  Hood,  Edited  by  Joseph  Ritson.  Medium  8vo,  0s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 

Bv  Peter  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  English  Presbyterian  College, 
with  a  beautiful  Series  of  Landscape  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster.  Post  8vo, 
108.  Gd.  cloth  elegant. 

VII. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE:  comprising 

Universal  Grammar  and  Glossology.  By  Sir  John  Stoddart,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth. 

Till. 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE.  By  I 

John  Kitto,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Small  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA  AND 

JAPAN  IN  1857-8  BY  THE  BARON  GROS.  By  the  MARQUIS  DE  Moges.  With 
Coloured  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  0s.  cloth. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  Delivered 

to  a  Juvenile  Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Christmas,  1859.  By  Professor 
Faraday,  D.C.L.  Edited  by  William  Crookes,  Editor  of  the  Chemical  Neus. 
Second  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  Ss.  Od.  cloth. 

A  LEXICON  OF  FREEMASONRY.  By  Albert  G. 

Mackey,  M.D.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Donald  Campbell,  Esq.  Crown  8vo, 
78.  Od.  cloth. 

XII. 

THE  WRITINGS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BACON. 

Edited  by  George  L.  Craik,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Queen’s  College,  Bel¬ 
fast.  New  Edition,  revised.  Small  8vo,  3s.  Od.  cloth. 

XIII. 

TRACTS,  PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL.  By 

Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  Od.  cloth, 

XIV. 

THE  WORKS  OF  HORACE.  With  350  Illustrations  in  the 

Text  and  Notes.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  II.  Thompson,  M.A.;  and  voluminous 
Notes  by  Joseph  Currie.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  od.  cloth. 


XY. 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL.  With  350  Illustrations  in  the 

Text  and  Notes.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  H.  Thompson,  M.A.j  and  voluminous 
Notes  by  A.  H.  Bryce,  B.A.,  High  School,  Edinburgh.  Crown  Svo,  10s.  od.  cloth. 


THE  SPEECH  OF  CICERO  FOR  AULUS  CLUENTIUS. 

With  Prolegomena  and  voluminous  Notes.  By  William  Ramsay,  M. A.,  Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  0s.  cloth. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

By  Matthew  Henry.  New  Edition.  Three  Vols.,  Super-royal  Svo,  50s.  cloth. 

XVIII. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE:  containing  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  New  Edition,  with 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  Practical  Observations,  Copious 
Marginal  References,  Indexes,  &c.  Three  Vols.  Royal  4to,  03s.  cloth. 


XIX. 

ALTAR  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD:  containing  a  form  of 

Family  Worship  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Year:  also  Prayers, 
Hymns,  and  Thanksgivings  for  Particular  Occasions  ;  and  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Rey.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.D., 
assisted  by  eminent  contributors.  Seventy-first  Thousand.  Royal  4to,  21s.,  cloth 
gilt;  or,  with  26  steel  engravings,  25s. 

xx. 

SHAKSPERE’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  Edited  by 

Charles  Kn!Ght.  The  Stratford  Edition.  New  Edition.  Six  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  21s. , 


THE  CITY  OF  OUR  LORD.  A  Series  of  Twelve  beautiful 

Photographs  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Environs.  With  Description.  Small  folio,  21s. 
elegantly  bound.  [ Immediately . 

THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL 

AND  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE:  comprising  a  Series  of  Complete  Treatises 
by  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the  Day.  Four  Vols.  Fcap.  Svo,  14s.  cloth  gilt. 

hi. 

THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  With  a 

Series  of  beautiful  Examples,  printed  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  and  Illustrated 
Text  by  II.  Noel  Humphreys.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Royal  svo,  21s.  hand¬ 
somely  bound.  [In  November . 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHY  : 

A  Reference -Book  to  the  Peerage  of  Rank,  Worth,  and  Intellect,  containing  the  Lives 
of  above  One  Thousand  Eminent  Living  Personages,  prepared  with  the  utmost  accu¬ 
racy.  Post  Svo.  [In  November . 

SUNSHINE  IN  THE  COUNTRY:  a  Booh  of  Rural  Poetry. 

Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Exquisite  Photographs  introduced  into  the  Text.  One 
Vol.  Small  4to,  21s.  handsomely  bound.  [In  November . 

VI. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

By  Henry.  Lord  Brougham.  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France.  Small  8vo.  [In  November. 

VII. 

YOUNG  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  :  a  Book  for  Boys.  By 

Henry  Mayhew,  Author  of  “The  Peasant  Boy  Philosopher,"  &c.  &c.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  John  Gilbert.  Fcap.  8vo,  0s.  cloth.  [In  November. 

VIII. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  SCIENCE :  a  Boy’s  Book  of  Easy  and 

Instructive  Scientific  Experiments.  By  James  Wylde.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Small  Svo.  [In  November. 

IX. 

THE  AUTHORS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Henry  E.  Chorley. 

New  revised  Edition,  with  a  beautiful  series  of  Portraits  in  relief,  by  Collas.  Royal 
Svo,  elegantly  bound.  L/w  November. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  GREEK  TEXT  of  ST.  PAUL’S 

EPISTLE  to  the  EPHESIANS.  By  John  Eadie,  D.D..LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  U nited  Presbyterian  Church.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo,  148.  cloth.  [In  November'. 

A  MANUAL  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  By  W.  J. 

Macquorn  Rankine,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c„  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Mechanics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  Od. 
cloth.  [In  November. 

XII. 

A  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS:  their  Rise, 

Progress,  and  Present  Position.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Logan  Aikman.  With  Map.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  cloth.  [In  November. 

XIII. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  HOGARTH. 

Comprising  150  Line  Engravings.  With  Descriptions  by  Dr.  Trussler,  and  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  on  the  genius  or  Hogarth  by  James  Hannay.  One  Vol.  Small  folio, 
elegantly  bound.  [In  November . 

XIV. 

RAMBLES  AMONG  WORDS,  containing  upwards  of  Fifteen 

Hundred  Illustrations  of  the  Poetry,  History,  and  Wisdom  of  Words.  By  William 
Swinton.  Small  8vo,  cloth. 

XV. 

AN  ECCLESIASTICAL  DICTIONARY:  comprising 

Christian  and  Jewish  Sects,  Denominations,  and  Heresies;  History  of  Dogmas. 
Rites.  Sacraments,  Ceremonies,  Ac. ;  Liturgies,  Creeds,  Confessions,  Monastic  and 
Religious  Orders,  Jtc.  By  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Post  Svo. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LEARNING  AND  LITERATURE  IN 

ENGLAND.  By  George  L.  Craik,  LL.D..  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Tw  o  Vols.  Svo. 

XVII. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MORAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL  PHI- 

LOSOPHY.  By  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  M. A.  Concluding  Portion.  Crown  Svo. 

XVIII. 

A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  COBBETT — Social,  Literary,  and 

Political,  partly  Autobiographical,  and  continued  by  his  Son,  James  Paul 
Cobbett,  Barrister.  Fcap.  8vo. 


XIX. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING:  comprising 

Engineering,  Surveys,  Earthworks.  Foundations,  Masonry,  Carpentry,  Metalwork, 
Roads.  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Waterworks,  Harbours,  &c.  By  W.  J.  Macquorn 
Rankine,  F.R.S. ,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow'.  Crown  8vo. 

THE  ANCIENT  COINAGE  OF  GREECE  AND  HER 

COLONIES.  With  a  Series  of  beautiful  Examples,  printed  in  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Copper,  and  Illustrated  Text  by  H.  Noel  Humphreys.  Royal  Svo. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

ORD  PALMERSTON  lias  passed  through  his  York¬ 
shire  tour  with  characteristic  tact  and  success.  A  few 
years  ago,  Lord  John  Russell  and  two  or  three  other  emi¬ 
nent  politicians  had  made  mechanics’  institutes  and  similar 
establishments  slightly  absurd,  by  their  inveterate  determi¬ 
nation  to  lecture  promiscuous  audiences  on  miscellaneous 
subjects.  The  provincial  admirers  who  came  to  learn  were 
here  and  there  beginning  to  scoff  at  Ministers  who  attributed 
either  omniscience  to  themselves  or  unaccountable  ignorance 
to  those  whom  they  unnecessarily  professed  to  instruct.  The 
real  motive  which  collects  crowds  round  a  lecturing  states¬ 
man  is  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  and  to  hear  a  popular  or 
famous  personage.  Celebrated  writers  have  recently  made 
a  trade  of  exhibiting  themselves  in  America,  on  the  pretext 
of  reading  their  compositions  in  public.  A  Premier  or 
Secretary  of  State  can  scarcely  charge  five  shillings  for 
admittance;  but  the  flattery  which  he  receives,  and  the 
personal  influence  which  he  sometimes  strengthens,  form  an 
equally  valuable  equivalent  for  the  trouble  of  an  occasional 
public  display.  The  attraction,  of  course,  fades  with  frequent 
repetition,  for  the  same  reasons  which  compel  giants  and 
dwarfs  to  retire  periodically  from  the  scene  of  their  triumphs. 
As  long  as  the  public  interest  survives,  the  performer's 
often  mistake  the  effects  of  their  notoriety  for  tributes  to 
their  eloquence  or  wisdom.  General  Tom  Thumb  probably 
went  through  his  antics  in  a  firm  belief  that  his  talents  were 
admired  by  the  idlers  who  only  desired  to  see  the  smallest 
specimen  of  humanity.  By  an  equally  excusable  error, 
itinerant  Ministers  have  sometimes  believed  that  the  applause 
which  greeted  their  persons  was  really  called  forth  by  their 
platitudes.  The  mistake  seems  to  have  been  gradually  dis¬ 
covered  as  the  novelty  w’ore  off,  and  the  fashion  of  grinning 
through  an  intellectual  horse-collar  for  the  edification  of 
local  multitudes  has  of  late  been  almost  eutirely  confined  to 
Lord  Brougham’s  meetings  for  harangues  on  Social  Science. 

Lord  Palmerston  prudently  abstained  from  competi¬ 
tion  with  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Publicity  wastes  the  popularity  which  it  excites, 
and  a  certain  reserve  always  increases  the  general  respect 
for  royalty  or  for  celebrity.  The  Prime  Minister’s  mind  is 
probably  not  of  a  didactic  turn,  and  it  is  wholly  exempt  from 
pedantry.  As  long  as  Social  Science  formed  a  common 
1  amusement  for  politicians,  it  was  better  to  attend  to 
more  practical  and  serious  subjects;  but  an  occasional 
progress  confirms  and  advertises  the  popularity  of  a  states¬ 
man,  and  a  mechanics’  institute  has  for  some  time  been 
j  recognised  as  the  established  scene  for  an  appearance  in 
public.  Lord  Palmerston,  like  other  men  of  sense,  of  course 
1  approves  of  education  in  general,  and  he  may  probably  feel  a 
;  genuine  sympathy  for  the  benevolent  experiment  of  Ragged 
Schools.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  expect  that  he 
1  should  say  on  either  subject  anything  which  was  not  perfectly 
familiar  to  his  hearers,  nor  was  he  likely  to  share  the  illu- 
!  sion  by  which  some  of  his  colleagues  and  rivals  have 
<  mistaken  their  borrowed  truisms  and  fallacies  for  original 
philosophy.  It  was  enough  that  the  First  Minister  should 
express  an  intelligent  concurrence  in  opinions  which  have 
for  some  time  been  universally  entertained.  Of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  listened  to  him,  all  had  heard  that  learning  was 
desirable,  while  only  a  small  fraction  had  seen  the  states¬ 
man  whose  name  had  been  familiar  to  their  ears  from 
infancy.  If  it  had  been  the  fashion  for  the  chief  performer 
on  such  occasions  to  read  a  chapter  of  a  Waverley  novel,  or 
a  number  of  the  Spectator,  Lord  Palmerston  would  have 
earned  equal  applause  by  complying  with  the  custom. 
There  was  perhaps  somewhat  more  trouble  in  composing 
a  theme  about  learning,  and  stars,  and  animalcules, 
though  the  composition,  when  delivered,  can  scarcely 


have  been  equally  amusing  or  instructive.  A  minuet 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  more  graceful  than 
a  waltz,  but  nevertheless  those  who  manage  modern 
balls  select  the  dances  with  which  the  guests  are  familiar. 
Lord  Palmerston  said  all  that  was  necessary  about  the 
pleasures  of  learning  and  the  dangers  of  ignorance,  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  recognised  rules  of  such  performances. 

The  Leeds  speeches  were  not  the  less  successful  because  the 
orator  showed  that,  like  Lord  Derby,  he  had  been  born  in 
the  pre-scientific  era.  A  little  learning,  as  he  himself  justly 
observed,  is  better  than  none  at  all;  and  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  rise  to  the  head  of  the  English  nation  with  some¬ 
what  misty  notions  as  to  the  conclusions  of  modern  observers. 
Astronomers  have  not  yet  discovered  that  “  every  fixed  star 
“  is  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system;”  and  agricultural  en¬ 
gineers  have  discovered  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  theory  of 
drainage  is  entirely  erroneous  and  inefficient.  “  If  you  want 
“  to  diy  up  a  morasS  you  go  to  the  source  of  the  evil,  to  the 
“  heads  of  the  springs  which  percolate  through  this  marshy 
“  district,  and  by  turning  them  into  new  channels  you  lead 
“  them  into  healthy  currents  for  the  use  of  mankind,  and  at  the 
“  same  time  turn  that  which  was  only  a  noxious  morass  into 
“  profitable,  fertile,  and  healthy  land.  In  the  same  way,  I 
“  say,  you  should  intercept  the  sources  of  crime  at  the 
“  fountain-head.”  It  may  be  highly  desirable  to  intercept 
the  sources  of  juvenile  depredation  by  turning  them  into 
the  healthy  channel  of  the  Ragged  School,  but  as  far  as 
morasses  are  concerned,  the  precisely  opposite  practice  of 
cutting  drains  down  hill  has  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  been 
universally  adopted.  In  Mr.  Pitt’s  days,  the  old-fashioned 
mode  of  drainage  was  undoubtedly  prevalent,  and  for  the  last 
fifty  years  Lord  Palmerston’s  time  has  been  employed  more 
profitably  than  in  the  study  of  agricultural  improvement. 
The  illustration  would  still  serve  its  purpose  if,  as  in  another 
hydrostatic  simile,  the  mechanical  drains  were  compared  to 
the  moral  process  of  reformation  by  the  inverted  analogy 
that  they — 

Unlike  the  former  do  not  flow  at  all. 


The  promoters  of  education  and  the  philanthropists  of  Leeds 
wanted,  not  a  lecture  on  science,  but  an  assurance  that  their 
efforts  were  thought  sufficiently  important  to  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  and  countenance  of  the  most  popular  living  statesman. 
A  gentlemanlike  laxity  of  knowledge  in  matters  unconnected 
with  his  own  special  pursuits  is  not  ungraceful  in  an  elderly 
politician. 

In  one  instance  only  the  real  Lord  Palmerston  of  the 
House  of  Commons  displayed  his  characteristic  readiness  of 
familiar  and  intelligible  banter.  Mr.  Crossley,  having 
indulged  in  some  pleasantry  about  the  Premier’s  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  weaving,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  reply  that 
foreigners  were  weaving  webs  of  mischief  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  that  it  was  Lord  Palmerston’s  business  not  to 
weave  but  to  unravel.  The  joke  required  no  intellectual 
effort,  but  it  was  ready  and  successful;  and  if  competent 
critics  were  present,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  thought  as 
significant  and  instructive  as  the  solemn  sentences  which 
recorded  Lord  Palmerston’s  researches  in  entomology.  It 
is  the  union  of  untiring  industry  and  vast  accumulations  of 
practical  knowledge,  with  gaiety  and  good  humour,  which 
secures  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  Minister 
who  notoriously  differs  from  a  large  portion  of  his  own  party, 
while  he  never  affects  to  possess  the  art  of  oratory.  Xhe~ 
people  of  Leeds  probably  wished  to  hear  their  own  oprnibihb 
echoed  in  their  own  public  buildings,  and  their-expdafAlibiis 
were  gratified  when  they  heard  it  publicly  acknowledged 
that  learning  was  useful,  that  crime  ought  to  be  prevented,  - 
and  that  the  mysteries  of  stars  and  insects  wffc  wfefcljy;  of 
devout  investigation.  Strangers  may  be  excusedffqy;  ‘ 
that  at  a  mechanics’  institute  or  a  Ragged  SchA 
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Minister  of  England  is  for  the  moment  the  principal  figure, 
although  he  is  ostensibly  employed  in  advocating  the  cause 
of  education.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  abstain 
from  the  transparent  sophism  of  asserting  that  great  public 
advantage  was  derived  from  the  so-called  social  intercourse 
which  takes  place  between  statesmen  and  popular  assemblies 
on  such  occasions.  The  great  nobleman  on  the  platform 
and  the  shopkeeper  in  the  body  of  the  hall  may  possibly  like 
each  other  the  better  because  they  find  themselves  for  once 
under  the  same  roof ;  but  the  social  relations  which  turn 
strangers  into  friends  are  not  those  of  mechanics’  institutes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Lord  Palmerston  has  succeeded  in 
the  purposes  of  his  tour,  and  it  formed  no  part  of  his  design 
to  instil  neglected  truths  into  the  minds  of  his  Yorkshire 
admirers. 


ITALY. 

HERE  seems  to  be  no  further  obstacle  to  the  annexation 
of  Southern  Italy.  The  King  of  Naples,  having  saved 
his  military  honour  and  waited  in  vain  for  favourable  op- 
poi-tunities,  will  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  prolong  a 
hopeless  resistance  behind  the  walls  of  Gaeta.  It  was  not 
unreasonable  to  retain  a  footing  in  the  Kingdom  as  long  as 
the  Warsaw  meeting  promised  to  render  Austrian  interven¬ 
tion  possible  ;  but,  in  default  of  all  prospect  of  reinforcement 
by  sea  or  by  land,  the  defeated  Sovereign  will  be  fully  justified 
in  negotiating  for  a  creditable  retreat.  He  will  have  fallen 
less  ignominiously  than  James  II.,  than  Charles  X.,  or 
than  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  his  misfortunes  might  almost 
excite  a  transient  feeling  of  compassion  if  it  were  possible 
to  forget  the  cruelty  and  meanness  of  the  hateful  Bourbon 
rule.  To  his  conqueror  and  successor  he  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tionable  inheritance  of  a  demoralized  population,  only  to  be 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  humanity  by  a  participation  in  that 
national  life  which  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  comprehend 
or  to  appreciate.  The  revolution,  however,  has  been  fortu¬ 
nately  prepared  by  an  educated  class,  which  has  learned  dig¬ 
nity,  moderation,  and  prudence  from  long-continued  oppres¬ 
sion  and  from  repeated  failures.  The  real  patriots  of  Naples 
share  the  opinions  which,  since  their  practical  triumph  in 
Piedmont,  have  gradually  and  universally  prevailed  among 
enlightened  Italians.  The  late  despot  pointed  out  the  true 
enemies  of  tyranny  when  he  directed  his  persecution  against 
intelligence  and  refinement,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivated 
popularity  among  the  rabble.  The  Constitutional  party  tho¬ 
roughly  understands  the  necessity  of  placing  all  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  and  capable  minority.  Experience 
alone  can  show  whether  permanent  freedom  can  be  established 
in  combination  with  the  French  code  of  law  which  compels 
a  perpetual  subdivision  of  property.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Italian  Monarchy  should  be  inaugurated  by  the  irra¬ 
tional  and  barbarous  ceremony  of  universal  suffrage ;  but 
after  a  time,  the  throne  which  is  ostensibly  founded  on  the 
popular  caprice  of  a  single  day  may  perhaps  settle  down  on 
the  more  solid  base  of  custom,  of  deliberate  assent,  and  of 
gratitude  for  public  benefits. 

The  voting  itself  seems,  as  usual,  to  have  been  a  farce, 
though  dissentients  were,  according  to  some  accounts,  allowed 
to  give  their  votes  in  safety.  It  is  said  that  the  minority 
would  have  been  larger  if  the  army  had  been  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  protestiug  against  the  suppression  of  the 
Dictatorial  Government,  but  Garibaldi  himself  appears  to 
have  carried  out  his  adhesion  to  the  national  cause  with  un¬ 
hesitating  loyalty.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  suitable 
position  or  fitting  occupation  in  the  future  for  a  subject 
whose  services  have  been  at  the  same  time  so  great  and  so 
anomalous.  The  gift  of  a  kingdom  is  not  to  be  repaid  in 
money  or  in  titles,  though  Garibaldi  has  amply  deserved 
any  rank  or  fortune  which  he  can  be  persuaded  to  accept. 
The  immediate  author  of  the  English  Restoration  was  con¬ 
tented  to  sink  into  insignificance  with  an  estate  and  a  duke¬ 
dom  ;  but  Monk  was  never  supposed  to  be  an  enthusiast 
or  a  hero,  and  his  task  was  fully  accomplished  when 
he  had  brought  Charles  II.  to  London.  The  enterprise  of 
the  Italian  Liberator  is  still  incomplete,  and  he  has  con¬ 
stantly  repeated,  on  the  eve  of  resignation,  his  resolution  to 
rescue  Yenice  from  the  foreigner.  No  personal  greatness 
can  supersede,  in  a  regular  State,  the  obligation  of  obedience 
on  every  subject  and  soldier.  Garibaldi  has  sometimes 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  with 
his  personal  allegiance  ;  and  he  often  denounces  as  enemies 
the  statesmen  who  prevented  him  from  commencing  war  on 
his  own  account,  by  the  invasion,  in  the  course  of  last  year, 


of  the  Roman  provinces.  He  must  either  sacrifice  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  utility  in  the  regular  service  of  the  Crown,  or  he 
must  renounce  the  right  of  determining  questions  of 
peace  and  war.  The  future  attack  on  the  Austrian  posses¬ 
sions  must  be  deliberately  prepared,  and  it  can  only  be  com¬ 
menced  without  temerity  when  the  national  forces  are  fully 
organized  for  the  undertaking.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
weeks  which  have  been  spent  in  front  of  Capua  may  have 
convinced  Garibaldi  himself  that  the  walls  of  fortresses 
are  not  likely  to  fall  down  at  the  summons  of  even  the 
bravest  leader.  The  King  of  Sardinia  has  conquered,  at 
Castelfidardo  and  at  Sessa,  the  right  to  regulate  the  policy 
of  Italy  ;  and  possibly  he  may  bo  able  to  restrain  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  subject  and  coadjutor  from  any  premature 
attack  on  a  formidable  enemy.  Nevertheless  a  want  of  cor¬ 
diality  is  indicated  by  Count  Cavour’s  appointments  to  high 
offices  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  Fakini  is  perhaps  the  fittest 
organ  of  the  Royal  authority  who  can  be  found  in  Italy  ] 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  should  be  regarded  by  Gari¬ 
baldi  as  a  political  and  personal  opponent. 

The  organization  of  the  new  provinces  will  furnish  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  political  and  legislative  ability.  It 
will  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  centralize  the  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  fortunately  there  is  no  question  of  establish¬ 
ing  separate  provincial  assemblies.  The  awkward  necessity 
®f  passing  successive  Acts  of  Union  for  Scotland  and  for 
Ireland  might  have  been  obviated  if  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  constituted  one  or  two  centuries  earlier.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  Austrian  Empire  is  menaced  with  the 
separation  of  the  various  principalities  which  have  never 
been  welded  together  into  a  single  State.  Italy  enjoys  the 
great  advantage  of  an  undisputed  equality  among  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  new  kingdom.  Naples  can  scarcely  fear  to 
sink  into  a  dependency  of  Piedmont ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  Sicily  and  Tuscany  should  be  kept  apart  by 
mutual  jealousy.  The  difficulties  which  await  the  King  and 
his  advisers  are  undoubtedly  great  and  various,  but  the 
ideal  unity  which  has  formed  the  object  of  universal  aspira¬ 
tion  will  every  day  tend  more  and  more  to  realize  and  ner- 
petuate  itself.  The  accomplishment  of  the  task  will  perhaps 
be  best  ensured  by  the  continuance  of  hostile  pressure  from 
without. 

The  presence  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  and  of  the  French 
troops  in  his  provinces  constitute  the  most  pressing  of 
Count  Cavour’s  external  difficulties ;  but  in  this  case, 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  final  solution,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  only  practical  course  is  to  be  passive  and  to 
wait.  With  the  mere  I’esidue  of  its  provinces  to  supply  its 
wants,  the  Roman  Court  must  either  become  insolvent  or 
accept  a  foreign  subsidy,  which  wall  not  be  given  without 
conditions.  The  resource  of  Peter’s  Pence,  though  it  may 
be  available  in  an  exciting  crisis,  will  speedily  become  ex¬ 
hausted.  In  a  few  months  the  Pope  must  either  negotiate 
with  the  King  of  Italy  or  he  must  permanently  sink  into 
the  position  of  a  French  pensioner  and  dependent.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  it  is  probable  that  his  hatred  for  Napoleon  III.  ex¬ 
ceeds  even  his  animosity  against  Victor  Emmanuel,  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  majority  of  Cardinals  would  prefer 
the  plan  of  making  terms  with  a  countryman  to  the  immi¬ 
nent  prospect  of  poverty  or  of  exile.  Even,  however,  if  the 
Pope  should  be  willing  to  make  concessions,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  agree  on  any  satisfactory  arrangement.  If  Garibaldi 
was  hasty  in  his  promise  to  proclaim  Italian  unity  from  the 
Quirinal,  Count  Cavour  lately  declared  his  purpose  of  making 
Rome  the  capital  of  the  national  Monarchy.  If  he  remains 
at  home  as  an  Italian,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  must  renounce 
his  temporal  sovereignty,  while  the  situation  of  his  French 
protectors  will  gradually  become  untenable.  The  ambiguities 
of  Imperial  policy  have  hitherto  been  interpreted  in  a 
favourable  sense,  because  the  vacillation  which  they  indicate 
has  hitherto  always  terminated  in  abstinence  from  unfriendly 
intervention.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  indefinite  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  foreign  garrison  in  Rome  should  be  long  endured 
by  liberated  Italy. 

Time  may  also  do  something  to  facilitate  the  inevitable 
Venetian  entei’prise.  If  the  attempt  to  conciliate  Hungary 
proves  abortive,  Austria  will  be  reduced  to  straits  winch 
may  end  in  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  abandonment  of 
Italy.  The  garrison  of  Venetia  will  never  be  stronger  than 
at  the  present  moment,  and  its  services  may  perhaps  soon  be 
required  in  other  provinces  of  the  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  Italy  are  unlikely  to 
abate,  and  the  military  and  political  organization  of  the 
amalgamated  provinces  will  be  facilitated  by  the  necessary 
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I  preparation  for  a  great  military  enterprise.  The  failure  of 
the  Warsaw  interview  has  removed  all  immediate  fear  of 
j  foreign  interference ;  hut  a  single-handed  contest  with  the 
j  Austrian  Empire  will  tax  all  the  resources  of  Italy.  The 
|  ambiguous  conduct  of  France,  which  has  been  recently  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  insolent  interference  with  Admiral  Persano, 
j  ought  to  satisfy  the  Italians  that  they  must  both  cultivate 
self-reliance  and  be  prepared  to  justify  it.  The  French 
Government  has  formally  refused  to  the  Italian  fleet  the 
exercise  of  one  of  the  most  ordinary  rights  of  war.  A  State 
which  is  not  yet 'in  a  position  to  repel  so  ostentatious  an 
j  insult  can  scarcely  be  ready  to  attack  an  army  of  the  first 
order  occupying  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  Europe. 


CONSERVATIVE  SUCCESSES. 

THE  election  at  Boston  proves  that  the  Conservatives 
have  not  boasted  prematurely  of  having  gained  ground 
i  in  the  country  since  their  expulsion  from  office.  This  is  the 
fourth  or  fifth  seat  which  has  been  recently  lost  to  the 
Liberals,  and  the  success  comes  immediately  after  a  general 
contest  in  the  Registration  Courts  which  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  much  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives.  Most  people 
were  convinced — except  the  gentlemen  who  sit  immediately 
behind  the  Treasury  Bench — that  some  sort  of  Conservative 
i  reaction  set  in  last  summer  during  the  session  ;  but  few  sus¬ 
pected  that  it  consisted  in  more  than  decided  repugnance  to 
the  Reform  Bill  and  the  French  Treaty.  Politicians  at  the 
centre  of  affairs  hardly  thought  of  its  exercising  any  serious 
influence  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  Parliamentary  majo- 
1  rity  and  minority.  But  we  in  London  are  bad  judges  of  the 
veering  of  sentiment  in  the  country.  Partly  through  the  general 
I  softening  of  political  zeal,  and  partly  through  the  universal  dis¬ 
franchisement  entailed  by  the  metropolitan  borough  system, 
no  Londoner  above  the  rank  which  frequents  public-houses 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  political  opinions  of  his  nearest 
!  neighbour,  or  any  idea  on  what  side  he  should  give  his  own  vote 
!  if  he  ever  became  foolish  enough  to  think  of  using  it.  But 
|  things  are  not  quite  in  this  state  in  the  country.  Men  in 
j  the  provinces  still  call  themselves  Whigs  and  Tories,  and 
j  take  some  interest  in  the  colour  of  the  ribands  which  the 
candidates  wear  at  their  button-hole.  The  old  insane  hatreds 
of  twenty  years  since  are  extinct,  but  where  the  constituency 
is  small  enough  for  a  vote  to  have  appreciable  influence  on 
the  return,  a  borough  elector  will  sometimes  not  only  grumble 
at  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  but,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  disgust,  transfer  his  suffrage  to  a  gentleman 
who  means  to  sit  behind  Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  expulsion  of  Liberals  from  one  or  two  small  boroughs 
is  not  surprising,  and  not  very  important.  Few  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majorities  would  be  less  valuable  at  present  than 
one  consisting  exclusively  of  small  borough  members.  But 
Boston  is  not  a  small  borough.  It  has  a  constituency  of 
respectable  numbers,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  wedded  to  a 
rather  milk-and-water  form  of  Liberalism.  What  is  it  that 
has  handed  over  to  the  Conservatives  a  seat  looked  upon  at 
the  Reform  Club  as  perfectly  safe  1  The  Liberals  are 
scattering  dark  hints  about  voters  who  have  shaved  candi¬ 
dates  at  five  guineas  the  job  ;  but  it  is  only  honest  to  say 
that  the  majority  is  too  large  to  be  accounted  for  by 
bribery.  W e  may  reasonably  explain  the  result  by  the 

accounts  given  in  the  newspapers  of  a  peculiarly  vigorous 
effort  made  by  the  Tories,  and  a  remarkably  spiritless 
resistance  opposed  to  it  by  the  Whigs.  The  plain  truth 
is,  that  a  Liberal  candidate,  even  in  a  fairly  Liberal 
borough,  has  just  now  a  completely  up-hill  battle  to 
fight  when  once  his  opponents  have  taken  heart  to 
I  resist  his  return.  Of  all  the  accustomed  Liberal  cries 
|  there  is  scarcely  one  at  the  present  moment  which  is  not 
useless  or  positively  dangerous.  What  is  a  gentleman  in 
Mr.  Tuxford’s  position  to  do?  Shall  he  shout  for  Free- 
trade  1  Mr.  Gladstone  has  managed  to  achieve  that  which 
Lord  Derby,  backed  by  half  the  peerage  and  more  than 
half  the  squirearchy,  failed  to  accomplish  in  four  or 
five  years  of  unrelaxed  agitation,  and  has  taught  the 
best  part  of  the  Liberals  to  listen  to  their  old  battle-cry 
with  indifference  or  disgust.  Shall  lie  inscribe  Reform  on 
his  banners '(  Three  parts  of  his  supporters  shake 
their  heads  at  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  Conservative  outbids 
|  the  Liberal  in  overtures  to  the  Radical  residue.  Shall  he 
:  declare  himself  determined  to  have  total  abolition  of  Church- 
rates  ?  This  is  still  perhaps  a  strong  point  for  the  Liberal. 
But  the  Dissenters  are  much  less  averse  to  compromising 


the  question  than  they  were  a  few  years  since,  and  the 
Conservatives  are  no  longer  cowed  by  the  cry  into  sullen 
acquiescence.  Nothing  remains  to  our  Liberal  except  to 
placard  the  walls  with  elegiacal  lamentations  over  the  Paper- 
duty  Bill.  But  this  very  Boston  election  shows  how  very 
slow  are  the  constituencies  to  rally  for  the  defence  of  a 
violated  Constitution.  Boston  was,  as  it  were,  a  Paper- 
duty  seat.  It  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Ingram,  the  well- 
known  newspaper  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Tuxford,  the  Liberal 
candidate,  declared,  with  infamous  taste,  that  he  meant  to 
contest  the  borough  “  over  the  body  of  Mr.  Ingram.”  But 
the  constituency  were  untouched  by  the  metaphor,  and  may 
be  said,  by  returning  Mr.  Malcolm,  to  have  thanked  God 
there  is  a  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  curious  that  these  successes  have  occurred  just  at  the 
moment  selected  by  the  most  eminent  men  among  the  Con¬ 
servatives  for  declaring  formally  that  it  is  a  calumny  to  call 
them  less  liberal  than  the  Liberals.  At  first  sight,  it  seems 
rather  absurd  that  any  constituency  should,  in  presence  of 
these  declarations,  think  it  worth  while  to  change  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  notion  that  the  constituencies  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  preference  for  Mr.  Disraeli  over  Lord  Palmerston 
can  scarcely  be  entertained  outside  the  Carlton  Club.  But 
doubtless  the  wholesale  abandonment  by  the  Conservatives 
of  their  distinctive  principles  has  much  to  do  with  their 
success  in  boroughs  of  a  certain  description.  When  both 
sides  may  be  relied  on  neither  to  vary  the  general  principles 
of  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy  nor  to  relax  the  i-eforma- 
tion  of  acknowledged  abuses,  a  certain  portion  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  body  will  give  play,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  re¬ 
pugnance  inspired  by  occasional  miscarriages  of  the  party 
which  happens  to  be  in  power.  If  an  Opposition  only 
chooses  its  locus  standi  properly,  repulsion  is  a  force  just 
as  valuable  to  it  as  attraction.  It  is  on  the  repellent  in¬ 
fluences  emanating  from  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  and 
the  French  Treaty  that  Ml\  Disraeli  and  his  friends  seem 
to  be  exclusively  depending  at  present.  They  profess  no 
distinctive  opinions,  and  own  attachment  to  no  definable 
principle.  They  appear  to  have  merely  made  the  calculation 
that  the  Liberals  have  been  long  enough  in  office  for  the 
country  to  have  got  tired  of  them,  and  that  the  Liberal 
Government  includes  two  or  three  members  who  are  sure  to 
involve  it,  periodically,  in  discredit  or  disaster.  The  proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  curious  circumstance  that  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  are,  to  speak  plainly,  the  chiefs  of  a 
party  without  a  newspaper.  They  suffer  the  Times  to  write 
their  politics  for  them,  and  seem  to  consider  it  immaterial 
that,  if  the  Times  chooses  to  attack  them,  they  can  only  fall 
back  on  the  Morning  Herald.  Some  gentlemen  of  the 
party,  not  capable  of  rising  to  the  high  level  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  game,  have  recently  been  expressing  much  astonish¬ 
ment  and  some  dismay  that  the  formation  of  opinion  in  the 
country  should  be  entirely  confided  to  the  Liberal  press. 
The  New  Quarterly  .Review  published  only  a  few  days  ago  a 
melancholy  jeremiad  on  the  imbecility  of  Conservative 
journalism,  excepting,  however,  from  its  censures  one  single 
newspaper;  and  that  solitary  exception,  as  if  on  purpose  to  prove 
the  rule,  adopted  the  course  of  expiring  the  very  next  week. 
The  same  sort  of  alarm,  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  Lord  Derby’s 
followei’s,  finds  expression  in  a  begging  or  touting  letter  which 
has  been  recently  circulating  about  the  country,  and  in 
which  the  Conservative  gentry  are  called  upon  to  “make  a 
“  small  sacrifice,”  by  subscribing  only  for  one  year  to  a  well- 
known  weekly  contemporary.  But  the  Conservative  chiefs 
do  not  appear  to  have  encouraged  these  efforts.  They  cannot 
but  feel  that,  if  they  had  literary  organs  of  any  efficiency  in 
the  press,  those  organs  must  have  something  to  discuss.  So 
long  as  a  merely  waitiug-and-watching  policy  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  is  better  to  be  supported  daily  in  articles 
so  feeble  that  nobody  reads  them,  or  weekly  in  mani¬ 
festoes  so  obscure  that  nobody  understands  them,  than 
to  be  committed  by  the  arts  of  literary  composition  to 
a  definite  policy  on  Church-rates,  Reform,  Taxation,  the 
state  of  Europe,  or  anything  else  in  the  universe.  The 
Liberal  journalists,  unopposed  in  their  own  sphere  by  any 
antagonists  worth  attending  to,  expose  the  miscarriages  of 
the  Ministry  which  nominally  represents  them,  witli  an  un¬ 
flinching  candour ;  and  the  Opposition  silently  takes  the 
benefit  of  incidental  follies  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  invariable  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  press. 
Such  is  the  masterly  inactivity,  wise  in  our  generation,  which 
has  won  for  the  Conservatives  the  Boston  election,  and  is  not 
unlikely  to  give  them  a  few  more  seats  before  it  ceases  to  be 
practicable. 
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AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

HP  HE  criticism  of  Hungarians,  as  well  as  of  foreigners,  lias 
JL  satisfactorily  established  that  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  Austrian  Charter  is  its  utter  uncertainty.  It  may 
prove,  and  have  been  meant  to  prove,  either  a  scheme  for 
providing  the  Emperor  with  a  moderately  good  council- 
board,  or  a  scheme  for  giving  Hungary  an  effective  and 
secure  constitutional  government.  This  uncertainty  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  many  causes.  It  is  evident  that  the  Emperor 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  the  last  moment  whether  the 
concessions  he  accorded  were  to  be  taken  with  reference  to 
a  state  of  war  or  a  state  of  peace,  and  provisions  which 
might  have  escaped  remark  amidst  the  general  excite¬ 
ment  of  an  appeal  to  arms  would  give  rise  to  the  most  eager 
discussion  if  peace  afforded  time  for  minute  investigation. 
Had  the  Warsaw  Conference  ended  in  an  Italian  war,  and  had 
Hungary  thought  itself  precluded  from  denyiug  its  King  assis¬ 
tance  when  its  claims  had  been  substantially  recognised  as 
just,  it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  convenient 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  Charter  should  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  postponing  details  until  peace  returned. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  very  eve  of  the  issue  of  the 
diploma  that  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  Diet 
was  resolved  on,  and  even  a  sovereign  more  friendly 
to  liberty  than  Francis  Joseph  might  have  allowed  incon¬ 
sistencies  to  creep  into  a  document  which  owed  its  existence 
to  a  sudden  resolution,  and  was  published  before  it  could  be 
revised.  The  immediate  advisers  of  the  Emperor  also 
wavered  between  two  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  basis  on 
which  the  rights  conceded  ought  to  repose.  The  Hungarians, 
claim  the  restoration  of  historical  rights ;  but  the  traditions 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  ascribe  every  right  to  the  will  of  the 
Emperor;  and  both  theories  take  their  turn  in  the  enigma¬ 
tical  provisoes  of  the  diploma.  But  the  deepest  source  of 
inconsistency  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the  gi-ant  which  the 
Emperor  was  making.  He  had  to  1’econcile  two  things  that 
are  almost  irreconcileable — the  establishment  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  in  distinct  provinces,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
military  Empire.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  diploma  took 
a  shape  which  will  admit  of  various  constructions.  Its 
obscurity  was  partly  designed,  and  partly  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  The  manner  in  which  the 
obscurity  is  removed,  and  the  construction  which  the  diploma 
receives,  will  determine  the  whole  future  of  the  Austrian 
Empii’e. 

The  chief  point  left  in  darkness  is  whether  the  restored  Diet 
in  Hungary  is  to  have  the  power  of  the  purse  and  of  the  sword 
which  the  old  Diet  possessed.  According  to  the  old  public 
law  of  Hungary,  the  King  could  not,  without  the  assent  of 
the  Diet,  impose  a  single  tax  or  levy  a  single  recruit.  If  this 
is  to  be  the  law  henceforth  in  Hungary,  it  is  evident  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  will  determine  the  policy 
of  the  whole  Austrian  Empire.  The  population  and  wealth 
of  Hungary  are  so  great  that  Austria  cannot  possibly 
carry  out  any  large  undertaking  without  Hungarian  aid. 
Suppose  the  Diet  refuses  to  bear  what  it  may  reasonably 
term  unnecessary  burdens,  and  declines  to  impose  any  taxes 
unless  Yenetia  is  sold  and  the  purchase-money  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  what  could  Austria  do 
but  hand  over  the  Quadrilateral  to  Victor  Emmanuel?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Hungary  cannot  stop  her  wealth  from  being 
consumed  and  her  children  slain  in  wars  over  which  she  has 
no  control,  her  liberty  is  merely  an  improved  form  of  that 
local  independence  which  Austria  has  often  been  willing  to 
grant  her  subjects,  because  it  confers  no  real  power  what¬ 
ever.  The  great  change  extorted  by  so  much  patient 
pressure,  and  heralded  with  such  pompous  solemnity,  would 
merely  amount  to  this — that  the  Hungarians  might  make 
their  roads,  and  light  their  streets,  and  bridge  their  rivers, 
without  the  sanction  of  a  German  official.  This  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  gain,  but  it  is  not  at  all  the  gain  the  Hun¬ 
garians  have  demanded.  They  have  asked  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  old  Constitution ;  and  a  restoration  of  their 
Constitution,  minus  all  in  the  Constitution  that  secured 
political  liberty,  would  be  a  complete  frustration  of  their 
hopes.  W  hich  construction  is  to  be  put  upon  the  diploma  ? 
Its  words  will  admit  of  either.  M.  Horn,  who  represents 
the  most  dissatisfied  portion  of  the  Hungarian  exiles — men 
who  are  determined  to  put  the  worst  possible  interpretation 
on  everything  Austrian — treats  it  as  perfectly  clear  that  the 
diploma  does  not  restore  the  Hungarian  Constitution  at  all ; 
while  those  op;  "cnis  of  Austria  who,  like  M.  de  Szemere, 
are  not  indispose*!  to  c-cme  to  terms  with  her,  say  that  every¬ 
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thing  has  been  conceded  because  the  Diet  is  to  be  restored, 
and,  if  it  is  to  be  restored,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  restored 
with  all  its  powers.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  rely 
very  confidently  on  the  diploma  itself.  They  trust  to  the 
consequences  of  the  restoration  of  the  Diet  under  any  form 
and  with  any  limitations.  If  once  the  representatives  of  the 
Hungarian  people  are  allowed  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of 
public  business,  the  game  will  be  in  their  own  hands, 
and  they  can  defy  their  Sovereign  to  withhold  the  full 
privileges  of  the  old  Constitution.  As  M.  de  Szemere 
puts  it,  if  the  Emperor  accords  to  Hungary  the  his¬ 
torical  control  over  taxes  and  recruiting,  so  much  the 
better  for  Hungary ;  if  the  Emperor  does  not  do  this,  so 
much  the  worse  for  him.  In  Hungary  itself,  opinions  are 
equally  divided  as  to  the  reception  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  document.  The  Emperor’s  concessions  have  been 
received  without  any  enthusiasm,  but  without  any  serious 
expression  of  disapprobation.  The  leading  landowners,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  likely  to  adopt  the  policy  of  M.  de  Szemere. 
They  wish  to  accept  the  Emperor’s  offer  and  to  get  the  Diet 
assembled.  The  great  object  of  the  nation  ought  to  be,  they 
urge,  to  make  a  beginning,  and  it  may  safely  trust  to  the  power 
which  the  utterance  of  its  wishes  must  exercise  when  conveyed 
through  a  legal  and  permanent  channel.  We  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  their  policy  will  prevail,  because  the 
opinion  of  large  landowners  generally  does  prevail  at  a  crisis 
when  it  is  confessed  that  recourse  to  actual  violence  would 
be  premature,  and  also  because  prudence  appears  to  be  on 
their  side.  If  the  Diet  once  meets,  it  can  make  itself  such 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  either 
its  full  powers  must  be  restored  to  it  if  it  continues  to  wish 
for  them,  or  it  must  be  suppressed  altogether  by  a  coup  d'etat, 
and  then,  as  M.  de  Szemere  says,  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
Francis  Joseph. 

No  Hungarian  has  attempted  to  show  how  the  restoration 
of  the  full  powers  of  the  Diet  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  are  compatible.  If  Austria  could  neither 
fight  nor  pay  its  way  unless  Hungary  pleased,  the  Empire 
would  be  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  the  independence  of  a  province  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  authority  of  the  central  Government,  and  that  is  by  put¬ 
ting  the  control  of  the  province  into  as  few  hands  as  possible, 
and  buying  or  bribing  the  majority.  This  is  how  Hungary 
was  managed  in  old  days,  and  how  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  managed  while  they  still  retained  distinct  Parliaments  of 
their  own.  But  the  Hungarians  are  not  in  the  humour  now 
to  be  disposed  of  by  a  packed  majority.  Unless  Hungary 
alone  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  possessed  constitutional 
independence,  the  other  provinces  must  also  each  fix  their 
own  taxes  and  raise  their  own  recruits  ;  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  would  then  be  dependent  on  each  of  several  distinct 
assemblies.  This  is  impossible  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
diploma,  if  taken  literally,  and  without  the  interpretation 
which  the  restoration  of  the  Diet  is  supposed  to  put  on  it, 
points  to  a  scheme  of  general  government  which  is  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  incapable  off  being  worked.  Each  province  might 
manage  its  own  provincial  matters,  and  all  questions  of 
general  government  might  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Empire  under  the  advice  of  a  great  Council.  No  one  could 
say  beforehand  that  a  country  could  not  be  well  governed 
under  such  a  system.  But  the  Hungarians  will  not 
accept  it ;  and  as  the  whole  object  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  charter  is  to  content  the  Hungarians,  it  does  not  benefit 
the  Emperor  if  it  leaves  them  discontented.  There  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hungarian  Diet,  when  it 
meets,  will  insist  on  a  restoration  of  its  full  powers,  and 
that,  if  peace  is  preserved,  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  to 
interrupt  the  Constitutional  contest,  the  Emperor  must 
yield.  It  is  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  that,  if  he 
does  yield,  he  will  probably  break  up  the  Empire  by  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  creation  of  an  Empire  within  it ;  and  that,  if  he 
does  not  yield,  he  will  break  up  the  Empire  by  provoking  a 
revolution.  So  far  as  speculation  can  look  into  the  future, 
there  now  seems  only  one  chance  for  the  salvation  of  Austria. 
It  is  just  possible  that  when  the  Diet  meets,  and  feels  its 
power,  and  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations  of 
Austria  to  Hungary,  it  may  voluntarily  determine  that  the 
Empire  shall  be  preserved,  and  will  fuse  its  own  rights  into 
those  of  a  central  representative  body.  A  mere  consultative 
Council,  like  the  Tteichsrath,  will  never  content  Hungary, 
but  it  may  prefer  to  pass  under  the  control  of  a  real  consti¬ 
tutional  assembly  rather  than  face  the  perils  of  a  general 
disruption  of  the  Empire. 
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THE  MIDDLE  CLASS  EXAMINATION  DIEEICULTY. 

SIR  J.  COLERIDGE  lias  complained,  apparently  with 
great  justice,  of  the  effect  of  the  present  system  of 
Middle  Class  Examinations  in  discouraging  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  As  religious  knowledge  is  left  an  optional  subject  of 
examination,  and  as,  even  if  brought  up,  it  merely  gives 
the  candidate  a  special  certificate  for  that  subject 
without  affecting  his  class,  schoolmasters  and  pupils  very 
naturally  turn  their  attention  from  that  which  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  that  which  is,  and  from  that  which  does  not 
pay  to  that  which  does.  The  consequence,  according  to 
Sir  J.  Coleridge,  is  that  fewer  candidates  present  them¬ 
selves  for  examination  in  the  elements  of  religion  each  year, 
and  that  religious  teaching  is  in  danger  of  declining  in  the 
Middle  Class  schools.  This  is  certainly  a  singular  state  of 
things.  The  University  of  Oxford,  which  commenced,  and 
still  directs,  the  movement,  is  herself  somewhat  hyperboli- 
cally  religious.  She  insists  on  plucking  a  man  who,  by 
his  general  attainments,  has  deserved  a  first  class,  because, 
perhaps  from  the  very  pressure  of  other  work  at  the  last 
moment,  he  has  neglected  or  forgotten  some  Sunday- 
school  information  little  affecting  his  practical  religion — 
and  this  though  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every 
student  who  presents  himself  for  a  degree  has  not  only  been 
taught  the  elements  of  religion  at  home  and  school,  but  been 
compelled  to  attend  divinity  lectures  in  his  College.  Yet  this 
same  University  is  going  out  of  her  proper  domain  to  im¬ 
press,  as  strongly  as  she  can,  carelessness  about  religious 
culture  on  the  class  the  control  of  whose  education  she  has 
gratuitously  assumed. 

We  are  told  by  the  stanch  advocates  of  the  Middle  Class 
Examination  scheme  that  this  difficulty  has  been  needlessly 
incurred.  Religion,  they  say,  might  have  been  made  a 
necessary  subject  of  examination.  To  suit  all  Churches  and 
sects,  there  might  have  been  an  examination  in  a 
“  common  religion.”  As  though  this  notion  of  a  “  common 
“  religion  ”  had  not  already  been  propounded  and  exploded 
a  hundred  times !  It  is  not  true  that  even  “  the 
“  Scriptures ”  are  “common  ground”  to  all  Churches  and 
sects.  They  are  not  common  ground  to  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  much  less  to  Christians  and  J  ews.  It  is 
not  true  that  “  the  great  interpretations  of  Scripture  ”  are 
common  gi'ound  even  to  all  to  whom  the  Scriptures  are 
common.  The  Trinitarian  differs  from  the  Unitarian  on  a 
question  which,  though  a  matter  of  interpretation,  lies,  in 
the  estimation  of  both,  at  the  very  root  of  spiritual  life. 
“  Points  of  Church  government,”  “  questions  as  to  the  virtue 
“  of  the  sacraments,  not  affecting  the  basis  of  religion  ” — if 
these  are  the  only  causes  of  division  between  Church  and 
Dissent,  why  is  there  any  Church  or  any  Dissent  at  all  1 
It  may  be  true  that,  among  the  upper  classes,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  enlightened  willingness  to  compromise ;  and 
that  boys  of  different  persuasions  are  found  together  in 
some  of  our  public  schools.  It  may  be  true,  also,  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  classes,  the  “religious  difficulty 
“  lies  not  so  much  in  the  people  themselves  as  in  their 
“  leaders  and  guides  ” — a  fact  which,  we  may  observe  in  pass¬ 
ing,  does  not  diminish  the  practical  amount  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  slightest  degree.  But  in  the  middle  classes 
prejudices  are  stronger,  and  the  lines  of  religious  demarca¬ 
tion  sharper,  than  elsewhere.  People  must  be  sanguine 
above  the  measure  of  ordinary  enthusiasts  if  they  imagine 
that  a  Wesleyan  minister  will  be  content  to  send  his  son  to 
be  examined  by  a  High  Anglican  clergyman  in  a  religion 
adapted  alike  to  the  Wesleyan,  the  Anglican,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Jew.  It  is  in  these  regions 
that  the  very  knot  of  the  “  religious  difficulty”  resides.  A 
collision  with  that  difficulty  in  undertaking  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  middle-class  education  was  not  “needless,”  but 
inevitable.  That  which  was  needless  was,  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  having  a  great  deal  more  on  her  hands 
than  she  can  do  well  already,  should  plunge  herself,  and 
drag  her  reluctant  sister,  into  this  extensive,  though  bene¬ 
volent  scheme. 

Wo  speak  of  “the  University  of  Oxford,”  but  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  understood  by  all  parties  concerned  that  the 
University,  properly  speaking,  never  had  much  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  that  it  has  now  been  taken  entirely  out  of 
her  hands.  It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  her  for  the  reconsideration 
of  anything  that  is  doubtful,  or  the  correction  of  anything  that 
is  amiss.  When  the  scheme  was  first  propounded,  its  promoters, 
being  practically  in  possession  of  the  government,  hurried  a 


Statute  in  hot  haste  through  Congregation  and  Convocation 
in  order  that  not  a  moment  might  be  lost  in  confering  a 
great  benefit  on  society  and  snatching  the  palm  of  popu¬ 
larity  from  Cambridge.  Less  than  three  weeks,  if  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  was  the  period  allowed  for  consideration  and 
discussion  between  the  first  public  suggestion  and  the  final 
adoption  of  this  most  serious  change  in  the  functions  of  the 
University.  The  Statute  which  was  then  passed  instituted 
a  Delegacy  for  carrying  out  the  scheme.  The  powers  given 
to  this  Delegacy  were  of  the  most  vague  and  extensive  kind, 
and  such  as  the  University  would  not  dream  for  one 
moment  of  confiding  to  any  hands  but  her  own  in 
regard  to  her  ordinary  examinations.  But  those  who  ex¬ 
pressed  alarm  were  assured  that  it  was  only  an  experiment, 
that  the  Delegacy  to  which  these  unprecedented  powers 
were  given  would  expire  in  three  years,  and  that  the  whole 
Statute  in  which  the  scheme  was  embodied  would  be  brought 
again  before  the  University  for  reconsideration.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  years  this  assurance  was  cast  to  the  winds. 
The  Statute  was  not  brought  again,  as  a  whole,  before  the 
University,  but  two  amendments  in  it  were  proposed — one 
altering  the  age  of  candidates,  and  the  other  altering  the 
period  for  which  Delegates  were  to  be  elected  from  three 
to  six  years.  At  the  bottom  of  the  paper  giving  notice  of 
these  amendments  in  the  Statute,  was  slipped  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that,  if  the  amendments  in  the  Statute  passed,  a 
decree  of  Convocation  would  be  proposed  (in  what  form,  or  on 
what  day,  was  notstated)  continuing  the  then  Delegates,  whose 
three  years  had  expired,  in  their  office  till  the  period  fixed 
by  the  second  of  the  amendments  for  the  election  of 
their  successors.  The  decree  thus  unostentatiously  an¬ 
nounced  passed  in  a  thin  house,  and  so  the  Delegacy  which 
had  been  created  only  for  three  years  was  rendered  per¬ 
petual,  and  the  measure  was  turned,  at  one  dexterous  stroke, 
from  an  experiment  into  a  permanent  institution.  The 
Delegacy  consists  of  eighteen  members,  of  whom  six  are 
appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  and  six  by 
the  Hebdomadal  Council  out  of  their  own  body,  while 
six  only,  a  third  jiart  of  the  whole,  are  elected  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  large.  The  University  at  lai'ge,  having  lost  all 
control  over  the  matter,  cares  nothing  about  the  elections, 
and  all  the  appointments  are  left  virtually  to  fall  into  the 
same  hands.  The  power  of  bringing  forward  motions  being 
vested  in  the  Council  alone,  no  one  can  move  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  but  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair.  Thus  the  University  has  been  inveigled  into 
virtually  divesting  itself,  in  favour  of  an  irresponsible  body, 
of  a  part  of  its  functions,  novel  indeed,  and  we  venture  to 
think  imprudently  assumed,  but  as  important,  and  certainly 
as  much  in  need  of  vigilant  control,  as  any  of  those  which  it 
originally  possessed.  This  is  the  way  in  which  government 
is  carried  on  in  one  of  the  greatest  corporations  of  the 
world. 

Large,  however,  as  the  powers  of  these  eighteen  dictators 
are — far  as  they  are  beyond  anything  which  the  Univei’sity, 
with  its  eyes  open,  would  have  permanently  granted — we  are 
not  sure  that  they  have  not  been  overstepped  in  the  present 
instance.  The  Statute — which,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
middle  classes,  is  in  Latin — provides  that  it  shall  be  the  office 
of  the  Delegates,  “  Examinatores  nominare,  necnon  tempora, 
“  loca,  modum  Examinationum,  classium  numerum,  casteraque 
“  eodem  pertinentia  speciatim  ordinare.”  Under  these  words 
the  Delegates  have  undertaken  to  decide  not  only  that  the 
“  Elements  of  Religion”  shall  be  optional  as  a  subject  of 
examination — which  the  Statute  itself  in  another  clause 
expressly  prescribes — but  that  this  subject,  when  brought  up 
by  a  candidate,  shall  not  affect  his  class.  Their  rule  is, 
“  The  fact  that  a  candidate  has  passed  the  Examination  in 
“  the  Rudiments  of  Faith  and  Religion  will  be  entered  on  his 
“  Certificate,  although  it  will  not  affect  his  place  on  the  List.” 
We  submit  that  the  Statute,  in  pursuance  of  which  this 
bye-law  of  theirs  affects  to  be  made,  empowers  them  only  to 
settle  the  number  of  the  classes,  not  to  decide  which  of  the 
subjects  permitted  by  the  Statute  to  be  brought  up  shall, 
and  which  shall  not,  affect  the  class.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  matter  to  look  into 
this  point,  and  generally  to  watch  the  legislative  action 
of  the  Delegacy  with  a  pretty  vigilant  eye.  And  we  would 
l’ecommend  the  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  interests  with  which  they  are 
charged,  if  not  for  their  own  sakes,  to  leave  off  being  go¬ 
verned  like  schoolboys,  and  learn  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
like  men. 
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COUNT  MONTALEMBERT  ON  THE  PAPAL 
TEMPORALITIES. 

CIOUNT  MONT ALEM BERT  is  entitled  to  respect  on 
)  many  personal  grounds,  aud  especially  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  party  which  is  for  the  time  defeated  and  op¬ 
pressed.  If  not  always  consistent,  he  has  been  a  passionate 
and  courageous  champion  of  the  liberties  which  he  perhaps 
valued  too  little  until  they  were  lost.  Amongst  modern 
advocates  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  he  has  stood  almost  alone 
in  his  resolute  desire  to  combine  the  rights  of  the  Church 
with  morality,  with  honesty,  and  with  freedom.  He  has 
suffered  prosecution  for  his  manly  vindication  of  English  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  he  has  been  almost  anathematized  by  his  co¬ 
religionists  because  he  declined  to  join  in  their  eager  pros¬ 
tration  before  the  throne  of  a  despotic  usurper.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  harmony  of  his  system,  or  rather  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  intellectual  conscience,  to  assert  and 
to  believe  that  political  freedom,  as  it  is  assuredly  indispen¬ 
sable  to  all  practical  truth,  is  especially  compatible  with  his 
own  form  of  orthodoxy.  While  prelates  and  Ultramontane 
journalists  were  identifying  religious  soundness  with  the 
triumphs  of  baseness  and  of  cruelty,  Count  Montalembert 
never  wavered  in  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  for  an 
honest  and  independent  politician  to  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a  faithful  member  of  the  Church.  It  was  irritating  to 
see  his  theory  repudiated  by  the  most  zealous  organs  of 
Catholicism,  and  it  is  a  severer  disappointment  to  find  that 
the  progress  of  political  emancipation  has  hitherto  by 
no  means  tended  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope. 
A  bystander  in  the  controversy  might  perhaps  suggest 
that  if  freedom  is  favourable  to  religion,  the  ecclesiastical 
appendages  which  require  the  aid  of  despotism  for  their  sup¬ 
port  are  probably  merely  external  accessories  of  the  faith. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  an  enthusiastic  Catholic,  who  has 
often  been  unjustly  accused  of  treason  to  his  Church,  should 
repudiate  with  indignant  eagerness  the  apparent  confirmation  j 
of  the  prophecies  and  charges  of  his  enemies.  As  long  as 
Italy  was  divided  aud  enslaved,  the  Holy  See  appeared  to  be 
secure,  and  the  first  object  of  the  regenerated  nation  is  to 
abolish  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy.  Count  Cavour, 
as  the  principal  author  of  the  revolution,  lately  quoted,  with 
a  complimentary  sneer,  the  illustrious  adversary  who  had 
justified  beforehand  the  work  of  political  emancipation  by 
connecting  it  in  principle  with  the  progress  of  religious 
truth.  Few  taunts  are  more  provoking  than  an  appeal  to 
the  supposed  admissions  of  an  obstinate  opponent,  and  Count 
Montalembert,  in  his  letter  to  Count  Cavour,  scarcely  at¬ 
tempts  to  disguise  the  personal  annoyance  which  sharpens 
his  rhetorical  invective,  while  it  sometimes  confuses  his  logi¬ 
cal  deductions. 

The  demand  of  freedom  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for  the 
community  is  a  plausible  afterthought,  arbitrarily  annexed 
to  former  protests  against  despotism.  According  to  Count 
Montalembert,  the  Government  of  Turin  has  unjustly  inter¬ 
fered  with  ecclesiastical  franchises  at  home,  and,  by  invading 
the  Papal  dominions,  has  deprived  all  the  Catholic  world 
of  the  chief  security  for  spiritual  independence.  The  “right 
“  of  association” — or,  in  other  words,  the  indefinite  extension 
of  monastic  institutions — is  certainly  not  a  natural  result  of 
representative  government.  Throughout  Europe,  secular 
legislation  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  laws  of  mortmain, 
nor  have  modern  statesmen  anywhere  regarded  with  favour  j 
the  influence  of  religious  orders.  The  Piedmontese  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  full  assent  of  Parliament  and  of  the  nation, 
has  secularized  numerous  monasteries,  and  in  some  instances 
it  has  restrained  the  agitation  of  seditious  bishops.  If  Count 
Montalembert,  in  bis  various  apologies  for  liberty,  intended 
to  claim  immunity  for  religious  establishments,  lie  ought  to 
have  stated  that  representative  governments  were  only  en¬ 
titled  to  exercise  a  limited  authority.  The  exemption  of 
the  clergy  and  the  monastic  orders  from  secular  control  can 
only  be  maintained  by  the  aid  of  some  superior  or  external 
force.  A  constitutional  monarchy  tolerates  as  little  as  a 
despotism  any  separate  organization  which  claims  to  hold 
itself  apart  from  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  sacer¬ 
dotal  pretensions  which  have  been  defied  and  suppressed 
in  Northern  Italy  have  just  received  a  curious  illustration 
in  the  impudent  and  mendacious  address  of  the  Savoyard 
bishops  to  the  Pope.  These  prelates  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  France  in 
resentment  for  the  Piedmontese  seizure  of  the  Romagna. 
The  compact  ol  Plombicres  is  conveniently  forgotten,  as  well 
as  the  farce  of  universal  suffrage,  when  it  suits  the  purpose 


of  members  of  the  hierarchy  to  represent  themselves  as  the 
authors  of  a  treasonable  rebellion,  and  as  supreme  judges  on 
a  question  of  national  policy.  It  is  evident  that  on  the 
same  principle  the  Savoyard  bishops  and  their  French  col¬ 
leagues  are  now  entitled  to  dethrone  their  backsliding 
Emperor,  or  to  declare  themselves  subjects  of  orthodox  Spain, 
or  of  Ultramontane  Austria.  Count  Montalembert,  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  defend  the  ancient  rights  of  secondary  principalities, 
will  scarcely  welcome  the  aid  of  bishops  wlio  claim  an  absolute 
control  over  the  distribution  of  territorial  sovereignties. 

If  Count  Cavour  were  inclined  to  prolong  the  contro¬ 
versy,  he  might  point  out  the  arbitrary  assumptions  which 
are  necessary  to  his  opponent’s  argument.  Count  Monta¬ 
lembert  maintains  not  only  the  inviolability  of  the  Papal 
territory,  but  the  perpetual  subdivision  of  the  Italian  penin¬ 
sula.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  the  preference  of  a  federa¬ 
tion  to  a  powerful  monarchy  ;  and  an  Italian  might  ask  why 
a  Frenchman  should  deny  to  foreigners  the  benefit  of  that 
national  unity  which  is  his  own  constant  boast.  M.  de 
Lamartine  provoked  an  indignant  rebuke  by  bis  coxcombical 
designation  of  Italy  as  the  “  land  of  the  dead.”  Count 
Montalembert’s  masculine  understanding  is  only  misled  by 
the  temptation  of  controversy  into  the  assertion  that  the 
helplessness  of  divided  Italy  is  founded  on  maxims  of  public 
necessity  and  right. 

A  triumphant  statesman  will  not  be  strongly  affected  by 
the  imputation  that,  in  completing  the  annexation  of  Central 
and  of  Southern  Italy,  he  declined  to  encounter  irresistible 
impediments  at  Venice  and  at  Rome.  The  Quixotic  folly 
of  challenging  at  the  same  time  Austria  and  France  would 
have  proved  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  unequal  to  his 
wonderful  destiny.  It  is  childish  to  charge  a  Minister  with 
cowardice  because  be  takes  into  account  “rifled  cannon,”  and 
innumerable  battalions  of  enemies.  When  the  rest  of  Italy 
is  united,  it  will  be  time  to  claim  Venetia;  and,  with  a  sin¬ 
gular  candour,  Count  Montalembert  admits  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  just  and  noble.  He  forgets  to  observe 
that  the  petty  kingdom  which  he  would  have  confined 
within  its  former  limits  could  by  no  possibility  have  matched 
its  forces  against  Austria.  Every  dispossessed  prince  in 
Italy  was  the  friend  or  satellite  of  the  national  enemy,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  often  reminded  that  it  was 
his  primary  duty  to  consider  himself  an  Austrian  Archduke. 
If  Victor  Emmanuel  was  called  upon  to  restore  an  alienated 
province  to  his  country,  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should 
present  himself  before  the  walls  of  the  Quadrilateral  as  the 
chief  of  a  united  nation.  The  champion  of  the  Holy  See  has 
no  better  justification  than  the  authority  and  example  of  the 
hystei’ical  Pope  for  identifying  the  cause  which  he  undertakes 
to  defend  with  the  rights  of  the  secular  Italian  pretenders. 

The  argument  that  Italy  will  lose  by  the  temporal  de¬ 
thronement  of  the  Pope  may  be  left  to  the  consideration  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  After  protesting  against  the 
illegal  creation  of  a  State  with  twenty  millions  of  subjects, 
Count  Montalembert,  with  curious  inconsistency,  professes 
to  regard  Victor  Emmanuel  as  still  only  the  minor  potentate 
who  dwelt  between  the  Alps  aud  the  Ticino.  “Would  you,” 
he  says,  “  degrade  the  capital  of  Christendom  into  the  county 
“  town  ( chef-lieu )  of  a  petty  Piedmontese  kingdom,  and 
“  place  it  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  new  comer  among  the 
“  monarchs  of  Europe?”  It  may  be  answered  that  the  dynasty 
of  Piedmont  is  the  least  modern  of  Royal  houses,  while  the 
King  of  Italy  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  Prince.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  autho¬ 
rity  (fC  the  Holy  See  will  be  regarded  with  additional 
jealousy  in  foreign  countries  when  Italy  has  become  a  Great 
Power,  hut  a  nation  can  afford  to  dispense  with  accidental 
advantages  which  were  important  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
petty  principality.  If  France  and  Austria  accepted  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  they  interfered  with  his  patronage, 
they  dictated  to  Conclaves,  and  they  habitually  claimed  to 
nominate  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  interference 
of  an  Italian  King  may  perhaps  not  be  less  constant,  but 
it  will  be,  after  present  controversies  are  forgotten,  less  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Italian  prelates.  The  question 
whether  liberty  is  really  favourable  to  Popery  will,  perhaps, 
gradually  be  solved  by  experience. 


THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

milE  Report  which  has  just  been  made  upon  the  sailing 
JL  portion  of  the  American  navy  will  be  put  to  a  very  bad 
use  by  us  if  it  is  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  negligent 
management  in  our  own  dockyards.  At  the  first  glance,  the 
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list  of  venerable  old  bulks  which  have  been  left  for  half  a 
century  to  rot  upon  the  slips  where  they  were  laid  down 
may  seem  to  furnish  more  than  a  parallel  for  anything  that 
has  occurred  under  the  direction  of  our  Board  of  Admiralty. 
But  the  position  of  the  Americans  in  naval  matters  is  so 
entirely  different  from  ours  that  they  have  little  cause  to 
regret  the  non-completion  of  the  line-of-battle  fleet  which 
they  began  to  build  almost  as  soon  as  they  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  force  capable  of  engaging  the  fleets  of 
any  of  the  first-rate  naval  Powers  of  Europe,  and  their  first 
rupture  with  England  suggested  to  them  a  much  more  effica¬ 
cious  and  less  costly  mode  of  conducting  hostilities.  Fast 
cruisers,  surpassing  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  any  vessel 
which  had  then  been  built  of  the  frigate  class,  enabled  them  to 
gain  both  glory  and  profit  in  a  war  with  an  enemy  whose  fleet 
they  could  not  attempt  to  rival.  Fortunately  for  America,  a 
line-of-battle  fleet  was  not  essential  for  her  protection. 
A  huge  Continent,  with  a  population  of  riflemen,  offered 
few  temptations  to  invasion,  and  if  the  want  of  a  fleet  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  those  of  Europe  exposed  her  sea¬ 
board  to  the  chance  of  desultory  attacks,  she  had  no  reason 
to  dread  or  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  foreign 
conquest.  By  reprisals  on  our  commerce  she  was  able  to 
inflict  greater  damage  on  us  than  her  shores  could  suffer  at 
our  hands.  Experience  fully  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  of  relying  on  frigates  and  privateers,  instead  of 
struggling  to  maintain  a  force  able  to  dispute  with  us  the 
command  of  the  ocean.  All  our  array  of  formidable  three- 
deckers  was  of  no  avail  to  stop  the  ravages  of  her  nimble 
frigates,  though  it  would  have  sufficed  to  checkmate  the 
strongest  fleet  of  liners  which  the  United  States  could  by 
any  efforts  have  prepared  to  meet  us. 

The  old  Alabama,  put  upon  the  stocks  forty-two  years 
ago,  and  never  launched  to  this  day,  aud  the  New  York  and 
the  New  Orleans,  which  have  also  remained  unfinished  for 
half  a  century,  bear  testimony  to  the  prudence  quite  as  much 
as  to  the  folly  of  the  United  States.  These  ships  were  never 
completed,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  they  were  not 
what  America  wanted  ;  and  if  it  was  a  blunder  to  commence 
them,  it  would  have  been  a  much  less  excusable  one  to  persist 
in  a  policy  which  had  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
launch  and  commission  ships  from  which  no  good  service 
was  ever  to  be  expected.  The  few  heavy  ships  which  the 
American  navy  possesses  have  by  their  history  proved  the 
wisdom  of  not  building  more  of  the  same  class.  The  services 
of  the  Pennsylvania  are  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  she  lias 
never  been  out  of  sight  of  land  ;  and  while  the  old  American 
frigates  have  for  the  most  part  a  glorious  history,  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  liner  which  has  any  achievements  to 
boast  of. 

•  All  the  considerations  which  determined,  years  ago,  the 
naval  policy  of  America  are  at  least  as  applicable  now  as 
they  ever  were.  She  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  restless 
ambition  of  France,  and  is  free  from  all  the  entanglements 
of  European  diplomacy.  She  can  always  choose  between 
peace  and  war  at  her  own  discretion ;  and  if  ever  she  en¬ 
gages  in  hostilities  with  any  formidable  Power,  it  may  safely 
be  predicted  that  her  enemy  will  not  have  been  the  aggressor. 
While  Cherbourg  compels  us  to  keep  constant  guard  over 
the  narrow  seas,  it  is  no  menace  to  America ;  and  if  it  were, 
the  attempt  to  patrol  the  Atlantic  as  we  patrol  the  Channel 
would  be  both  needless  and  impossible.  No  fleet  which  the 
United  States  could  by  any  expenditure  create  would  suffice 
to  make  a  descent  upon  their  coasts  impossible.  The  sea  is 
not  for  America,  as  it  is  for  us,  a  first  line  of  defence  ;  and 
the  conversion  of  a  few  of  the  old  liners  into  modern  screw 
frigates  will  strengthen  her  in  the  power  of  reprisal,  which 
is  the  only  naval  defence  that  a  country  so  situated  can  use 
with  effect. 

A  rather  siugular  inference  has  been  drawn  by  the  Times 
from  this  Report  upon  the  condition  of  the  existing  vessels 
of  the  American  navy.  It  is  assumed,  because  a  Commission 
appointed  to  overhaul  old  ships  did  not  discuss  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  iron-sheathed  frigates,  that  the  new  device  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  rather  lightly  estimated  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  have  been  much  more  surprising  if 
the  Report  had  travelled  into  so  remote  a  question ;  but, 
independently  of  this,  there  are  abundant  reasons  why 
the  United  States  should  regard  with  some  indifference 
an  innovation  which  has  naturally  excited  so  much 
discussion  among  ourselves.  The  same  reasons  which 
have  made  line-of-battle  ships  less  useful  to  the  United 
States  than  first-class  frigates  would  render  iron-cased 


ships  less  serviceable  still.  She  wants  cruisers,  and  not 
floating  castles  of  defence,  and  as  yet  she  has  little  reason  to 
regard  an  attack  by  an  iron  fleet  as  a  probable  contingency. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Gloire  as  a  step  towards 
the  solution  of  the  last  new  problem  in  naval  architecture, 
even  her  constructors  do  not  describe  her  as  likely  to  cruise 
with  success  on  the  open  ocean.  America  can  very  safely 
afford  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  experiments  which  we  are 
making  with  this  class  of  ships  ;  and  until  a  comparatively 
invulnerable  ship  shall  have  proved  herself  capable  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic,  the  creation  of  the  Emperor’s  new  fleet, 
and  our  endeavours  to  improve  upon  his  model,  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  regarded  in  America  with  more  curiosity  than  alarm. 
No  one  yet  knows  what  tonnage  a  vessel  will  require  to 
make  her  a  speedy  and  efficient  cruiser  under  the  enormous 
load  of  a  shot-proof  casing.  Whether  the  Black  Prince  and 
the  Warrior  will  be  found  to  possess  sufficient  stability,  or 
whether  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
Great  Eastern  may  not  be  required,  are  questions  which, 
thanks  to  the  negligence  of  our  Admiralty,  are  still  awaiting 
their  solution  ;  and  the  United  States  will  doubtless  be  wise 
enough  to  profit  by  the  experiments  of  France  and  England 
before  incurring  the  enormous  outlay  which  the  new  method 
of  protecting  men-of-war  will  inevitably  entail. 

Fast  experience  has  sufficiently  proved  the  alacrity  with 
which  naval  improvements  are  welcomed  in  America  ;  and 
though  the  Yankee  Portsmouth  may  rival  ours  in  jobbery 
and  waste,  we  shall  scarcely  find  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  a  foil  for  the  alternate  supineness  and  precipitation 
which  have  been  so  often  exhibited  in  the  administration  of 
our  navy.  A  country  which  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
value  of  first-class  frigates,  and  which  took  the  lead  in  the 
improvement  of  naval  artillery,  is  not  likely  to  be  remiss 
when  any  new  invention  is  produced  which  it  would  be  for 
her  advantage  to  adopt.  If  America  leaves  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  powers  of  line-of-battle  ships  to  nations  which 
require  them  as  indispensable  means  of  defence,  or  which 
covet  them  as  instruments  of  possible  aggression,  we  have  no 
right  to  infer  that  any  indifference  will  be  shown  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  class  of  vessels  of  which  her  navy  will  probably 
continue  to  be  composed.  If  naval  wars  were  certain  to  depend 
on  the  issue  of  a  conflict  between  the  entire  fleets  of  opposing 
nations,  the  United  States  would  make  but  a  small  figure 
upon  the  Ocean;  but  we  have  little  reason  to  despise  the 
power  of  annoyance  which  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  exercise  in  any  future  contest,  even  though  she  should  not 
possess  a  single  ship  like  our  screw  three-deckers,  or  a  solitary 
specimen  of  the  iron-sided  craft  by  which  our  Dukes  of  Welling¬ 
ton  aud  Agamemnons  may  for  many  purposes  be  superseded. 
The  remains  of  the  old  liners  will  supply  to  the  United 
States  the  materials  for  a  large  increase  in  her  fleet  of 
frigates,  and  render  her  a  far  more  important  antagonist  than 
the  catalogue  of  her  available  vessels  might  at  first  sight 
seem  to  imply.  We  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  armaments  of  a  heavier  and  more  costly  kind ; 
and  it  will  be  well  if,  in  the  work  which  we  have  to  accpm- 
plish,  we  always  show  ourselves  as  prompt  and  energetic 
as  America  has  done,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do,  in 
providing  herself  with  the  class  of  ships  which  her  circum¬ 
stances  call  for. 


INDIGO. 

IT  is  a  very  old  complaint  against  the  Government  of 
India  that  it  discourages  the  immigration  of  European 
settlers  and  capitalists.  The  Civil  Service  is  represented  as 
a  haughty,  narrow,  and  exclusive  body,  which  resents  the 
approach  of  equals,  and  dreads  the  inspection  of  impartial 
observers.  And  it  is  unquestionably  true  that,  for  many 
years,  not  only  was  no  encouragement  given  to  independent 
settlers,  but  the  Government  made  it  as  clear  as  possible 
that  the  responsible  authorities  would  permit  no  interference 
with  the  administration  of  the  country.  They  had  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  were  to  be  the  relations  of  the  natives  and  the 
conquering  race,  and  their  decision  was  to  be  final.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  true  that  the  Company  stood  alone  in  advo¬ 
cating  the  absolute  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  rule.  The 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  have  left  on  record  their 
opinion  of  the  enormous  evil  which  a  premature  and 
uncontrolled  immigration  of  European  settlers  would 
have  produced,  and  the  Home  Government  always  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  wisdom  of  what  has  been  since  called  the 
Company’s  exclusiveness.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Indian 
Government  had  to  establish  a  certain  method  of  regarding 
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and  treating  the  natives  which  was  alien  to  the  natural  temper 
of  the  English  adventurer  ;  and  until  tradition  and  custom, 
and  the  general  assent  of  society,  had  established  that  method 
as  the  law  of  the  country,  there  was  the  greatest  danger  that 
the  English  settler  would  treat  the  Hindoo  as  the  Carolina 
planter  treats  his  negroes.  This  enormous  evil  has  only 
been  averted  by  the  patience,  firmness,  and  consistency  of 
the  Indian  Government.  There  are  many  sins  and  short¬ 
comings  imputable  to  the  old  Indian  Administration,  but 
this  remains  as  its  imperishable  glory  and  as  its  permanent 
service  to  mankind,  that  it  stood  between  the  insolence  of 
the  conquerors  and  the  servility  of  the  conquered,  and 
secured  for  the  native  the  general  recognition  that  perfect 
justice  is  due  to  him  and  that  complete  toleration  is  due  to  his 
creed.  Since  this  has  been  generally  recognised,  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  immigration  of  European  settlers  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  The  time  has  come  when  Euro¬ 
pean  landowners  are  a  source  of  stability,  and  not  of  weak¬ 
ness,  to  the  Government.  They  can  be  trusted  to  lend  the  aid 
which  the  presence  of  Europeans  in  outlying  districts  affords 
to  a  Government  so  small  in  numbers  as  that  of  the 
English  in  India,  and  they  can  be  trusted,  if  the  Government 
itself  is  firm,  not  to  oppress  the  natives.  Ho  impediment 
now  exists  to  their  settlement  in  the  country,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shows  how  fully  it  appreciates  the  benefits  that  Euro¬ 
pean  settlers  can  render  by  the  constant  grants  it  makes  of 
lands  to  officers  who  leave  the  service.  The  fancy  for  holding 
land  in  India  has,  indeed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  autho¬ 
rities,  become  so  strong,  that  an  order  has  very  recently  been 
issued  which  forbids  officers  still  in  the  service  devoting  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  landed  property  they  have  bought  the 
time  that  ought  to  be  given  to  their  professional  duties.  It 
has  become  a  principle  of  the  Government  of  India  to  trust 
to  all  Europeans  for  the  military  tenure  of  the  country;  and 
the  extreme  measure  has  been  taken  of  disarming  the  natives, 
and  yet  allowing  the  formation  of  corps  of  volunteers,  which 
will  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  on  whom  the  State 
can  rely.  The  only  thing  that  the  Government  refuses  is 
that  there  should  be  one  set  of  laws  for  the  European,  and 
another  for  the  native. 

It  is  this  that  the  indigo  planters  really  want.  Their 
advocates  say  that  all  Europeans  are  members  of  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  in  India,  and  that  an  aristocracy  must  be  protected  by 
feudal  privileges.  And  certainly,  if  the  planters  had  their 
way,  they  would  have  one  of  the  most  singular  privileges 
that  was  ever  given  to  an  aristocracy.  The  quarrel  between 
the  planter  and  the  ryot  is  not  one  between  a  landowner 
and  the  dependents  on  his  land — it  is  simply  a  quarrel 
between  two  contractors.  That  one  of  these  contractors 
should  have  a  summary  criminal  remedy  against  the  other  is 
pushing  the  theory  of  European  privileges  to  the  extreme. 
In  some  districts  of  Bengal  the  planter  is  really  the  land- 
owner,  and  the  labourer  is  hired  by  him,  and  then  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever  arises.  The  planter  grows  the  crop,  takes 
the  risk,  and  pays  the  wages.  But  in  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  indigo  district  of  Bengal,  the  ryot  has  a  possessory 
interest  in  the  land,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  makes 
the  land  his  own.  He  enters  into  a  bargain  with  the  planter, 
and  he  finds  out  that  it  is  a  very  bad  bargain  for  him.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  ryot  has  inherited  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  with  an  indigo  contract  already  hanging 
over  it,  and  as  he  cannot  pay  the  debt  off,  he  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  continuance  of  the  contract.  But  he  bitterly 
complains  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  with 
very  fair  reason.  Indigo  is  not  only  a  profitable  crop  in  the 
long  run,  but  it  is  a  wholesome  crop  for  the  land,  and  pre¬ 
pares  it  for  the  cultivation  of  other  produce;  and,  therefore, 
it  at  first  sight  seems  very  strange  that  the  ryot  should 
entertain  such  a  violent  reluctance  to  growing  it.  But  the 
mystery  is  at  once  explained  when  the  terms  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  fixed  on  him  by  the  European  contractor  are  known. 
This  contractor  advances  a  certain  sum  per  acre,  and  agrees  to 
take  the  produce  at  a  price  leaving  the  ryot  a  remuneration 
for  his  labour.  The  prices  are  fixed  with  tolerable  fairness, 
on  the  calculation  that  the  crop  will  be  an  average  one.  But 
indigo  is  a  very  precarious  crop,  and  sometimes  fails  almost 
entirely.  A  hether  it  fails  or  not,  the  ryot  is  equally  obliged 
to  pay  up  his  debt  and  interest  at  the  time  when  the  crop 
is  usually  ready.  The  planter  thus  avoids  the  whole  risk 
of  the  cultivation.  He  makes  the  ryot  insure  him  against 
failure.  If  a  bad  crop  comes,  the  planter  loses  the  profit  he 
would  have  made  on  the  sale  of  the  indigo  ;  but  he  is  repaid 
his  outlay.  The  ryot,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  his  la¬ 
bour  for  nothing,  and  is  in  debt  to  the  planter  for  the  seed 
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which  has  perished  uselessly.  This  is  a  heavy  blow  to  him  ; 
and  if  he  obtains  grace  from  the  planter,  and  is  not  called  on 
to  pay  up  what  he  owes,  he  purchases  his  present  relief  by 
contracting  fresh  and  more  ruinous  engagements.  He  is 
thus  made  despondent  and  reckless,  and  for  the  future  will 
not  work  as  hard  as,  in  honesty  to  his  creditor,  he  ought  to 
do.  The  planter  is  enraged  at  his  indolence  and  deceit,  and 
is  very  apt  to  inflict  at  once  the  punishment  vrhich  the  law 
will  only  inflict  after  a  long  delay.  The  Indigo  Commis¬ 
sioners  acquit  the  planters  of  the  graver  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  think  that  the  evidence  submitted  to  them  shows 
that  some  of  the  planters  are  apt  to  take  off  offending  na¬ 
tives  by  force  and  imprison  them  in  a  private  keep  of  their 
own.  This  is  an  aristocratic  and  feudal  privilege  which  the 
Government  of  India  would  be  false  to  its  whole  history  if 
it  tolerated  for  an  instant. 

The  planters  claim  that  what  they  are  not  allowed  to  do 
for  themselves  the  law  shall  do  for  them.  They  ask  that 
any  ryot  who  will  not  carry  out  his  contract  shall  come  at 
once  within  the  grasp  of  the  criminal  law  and  be  coerced 
into  industry.  The  Government,  as  represented  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners,  decline  this.  They  say  that 
the  planters  and  the  natives,  being  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  have  entered  into  a  civil  contract,  and  must  abide  by 
the  law  that  regulates  civil  contracts.  The  planter  can  do  no 
more  than  trust  to  his  civil  remedy.  The  native,  however 
hardly  the  contract  may  bear  on  him,  is  bound  by  it,  and  if 
he  is  sued  for  debt,  and  cannot  pay,  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  judgment  and  execution.  But  both  parties 
agree  that  the  administration  of  the  law  is  defective.  The 
planters  complain  that  the  Courts  are  distant  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  tardy.  Long  before  the  civil  remedy  brings  punish¬ 
ment  to  the  ryot  who  has  broken  his  contract,  the  season 
for  sowing  and  reaping  passes  away,  and  the  planter’s 
capital  is  sacrificed.  The  natives,  too,  are  apt  to 
become  tumultuous  and  disorderly  when  enmity  springs 
up  between  them  and  the  owner  of  the  neighbouring 
factory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  say  that  they  live 
in  terror  of  the  planter,  and  that  when  they  are  oppressed 
there  is  no  one  to  help  them.  The  Government  admits  the 
justice  of  these  complaints.  It  answers  both  the  disputants 
by  saying  that  the  civil  law  must  be  rigidly  and  impartially 
adhered  to,  but  that  law  shall  be  made  more  accessible,  and 
order  shall  be  more  effectually  preserved.  It  promises  an 
efficient  police  to  guard  and  restrain  the  natives,  and  it  pro¬ 
mises  an  acceleration  of  civil  remedies  to  the  planter.  Both 
objects  have  indeed  been  previously  provided  for  by  general 
measures  that  will  soon  come  into  operation.  The  Bengal 
police  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  of  India ;  but  the  Madras  police  is  a  pattern  of  efficiency, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  assimilate  as  soon  as  possible  the  whole 
police  throughout  India  to  the  Madras  force,  which  is  mo¬ 
delled  on  the  county  constabulary  of  England.  A  new  code 
of  civil  procedure  is  now  in  force,  which  will  greatly  shorten 
the  delays  of  the  law,  and  the  Indigo  Commissioners  have 
nothing  to  suggest  except  that  this  code  shall  be  worked  by 
an  increased  staff  of  local  judges.  The  answer  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  complaints  urged  upon  them  amounts 
therefore  to  this — that  legal  remedies  shall  be  made  effective 
and  accessible,  but  that  what  is  law  for  a  Hindoo  must  be 
law  for  an  Englishman. 

The  little  clique  that  re-echoes  at  Calcutta  the  angry  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  planters  howls  against  this,  and  calls  heaven 
to  witness  that,  if  this  is  to  be  the  end,  the  planters  must 
all  be  ruined,  and  the  great  indigo  interest  sacrificed  for 
ever.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  the  alternative 
really  lay  between  ruining  the  planters  on  the  one  hand,  and 
framing  laws  to  establish  the  privileges  of  a  European  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  India,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  that  every 
indigo-planter  should  lose  every  shilling  he  has  than  that  the 
Indian  Government  should  abandon  for  a  moment  the  great 
principle  that  the  law  looks  on  natives  and  Europeans  as 
equal.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  planters 
should  be  ruined.  While  existing  contracts  are  still  to  be 
performed,  and  during  the  first  shock  of  an  altered  state  of 
things,  the  planters  will  undoubtedly  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  considerable  loss,  and  if  the  Government  can  render 
them  any  temporary  assistance,  it  will  be  quite  right  in 
doing  so.  But  finally  indigo  will  be  grown  in  Bengal,  and 
contractors  for  its  purchase  will  flourish.  What  must  come 
to  an  end  is  the  present  kind  of  contract.  The  ryots  are 
now  too  knowing,  and  too  sure  that  justice  will  be  done  them, 
to  put  up  with  a  system  under  which  they  take  another 
man’s  x-isks.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1859,  gene- 
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rally  known  as  Currie’s  Act,  by  which  all  questions  relating 
to  landed  rights  receive  a  speedy  decision  in  the  Courts  of 
[  the  Collectors,  the  ryots  have  felt  a  confidence  in  the  tenure 
j  of  their  laud,  and  have  imbibed  a  consequent  spirit  of  inde- 
J  pcndence  which  will  forbid  them  to  acquiesce  hopelessly  in 
|  what  they  consider  an  injustice.  The  Bengal  system  of 
growing  indigo  is  only  one  system  out  of  many.  In  the 
North-west  the  natives  grow  the  crop  and  bring  it  in  a  crude 
state  to  the  factory  to  sell ;  and  in  Tirhoot  the  ryot  receives 
his  advances  without  further  liability,  and  is  paid  so  much 
more  for  his  labour  if  the  crop  fails,  while,  if  it  succeeds,  he 
i  receives  a  sum  in  addition  to  his  advance.  There  are  no 
ji  disputes  between  the  planter  and  the  ryot  under  either  of 
j  these  systems,  nor  are  there  any  disputes  under  the  system 
I  of  opium  growing  adopted  by  the  Government.  In  Bengal 
!  the  planters  have  devised  a  system,  which  the  ryot,  so  long  as 
j  he  could  not  believe  that  the  law  would  really  protect  him, 
endured  with  more  or  less  patience,  but  which  is  unjust  in 
itself,  and  must  pass  away  now  that  his  condition  has  been 
improved  by  the  considerate  and  long-sighted  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government. 


STEPS  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 

nnilE  Revue  des  Deux  J fondes,  although  it  always  discusses 
very  vuried  subjects  with  great  honesty  and  great  ability, 
has  not  produced  any  article  for  many  months  which 
can  be  compared  with  M.  Benan’s  Essay  on  the  Religious 
Future  of  Modern  Societies,  in  the  number  for  October  15th.  It 
treats  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  three  main  divisions 
of  the  Christian  world  with  singular  largeness,  candour,  and 
originality.  Perhaps  the  ordinary  English  reader  might  not 
quite  like  what  he  reads.  He  might  receive  with  pleasure  the 
very  decided  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  the  first  of  Oriental 
scholars,  that  the  religions  of  Asia  are  destined  to  fade  away 
before  the  only  religion  that  has  true  vitality  ;  but  he  might  feel 
reluctant  to  pursue  the  train  of  argument  by  which  M.  Kenan 
attempts  to  establish  the  improbability  of  the  fusion  of 
Christian  sects.  But  the  use  of  an  article  like  this,  written  by  a 
great  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholar,  a  man  of  philosophical 
habits  and  of  abroad  and  comprehensive  intellect,  is  not  to  win 
agreement  but  to  provoke  thought.  We  do  not  pretend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  truth  or  falsity  of  M.  Kenan’s  views.  We  do  not  wish 
to  enter  on  such  subjects  as  the  future  of  Christianity  in  a 
manner  that  must  necessarily  be  inadequate.  But  a  journal  that 
is  precluded  from  serious  theological  discussion  is  not  pre¬ 
cluded  from  recognising  the  enormous  gain  which  England 
and  Europe  derive  from  the  chief  points  of  theological 
interest  being  treated  by  competent  minds  with  openness 
and  a  simple  zeal  for  truth.  We  wish  to  welcome  every 
attempt  to  proclaim  that  theological  discussion,  if  unreserved 
and  unfettered,  i3  of  the  highest  importance  and  the  deepest 
interest  to  society.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  search  after 
theological  truth  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  one  of  the 
best  signs  of  the  higher  order  of  men  in  the  present  day,  and 
that  the  general  width  and  activity  of  thought  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  activity  of  theological  speculation.  Men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  have  contributed  to  give  the  great  intellec¬ 
tual  stimulus  which  the  honest  treatment  of  theology  bears  with 
it.  In  more  recent  days,  the  most  conspicuous  and  suggestive 
books  have  come  from  writers  of  a  very  different  school,  but  un¬ 
questionably  the  great  founder  of  theological  inquiry,  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  was  Dr.  Newman.  England 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  at  least  showed 
what  problems  were  to  be  faced,  and  what  paths  of  inquiry  must 
be  followed.  Subsequent  inquirers  have  only  gone  on  where  he 
showed  the  way,  and  there  are  parts  of  his  writings  as  much  in 
advance  of  English  opinion  in  i860  as  they  were  in  1840.  The 
authors  of  the  most  remarkable  volume  of  theological  discussion 
lately  published — that  called  j Essays  and  Reviews — stand  on 
ground  that  Dr.  Newman  cleared  for  them,  ancl  both  they  and 
he  have  worked  to  the  same  end.  Whether  he  was  right  or  they 
are  right,  or  whether  any  different  set  of  theologians  is  more 
right,  in  the  particular  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive,  it  is 
■wholly  beyond  our  province  to  discuss.  The  service  they  have 
all  alike  performed,  and  to  which  alone  wTe  refer,  is  not  that  of 
teaching  theological  truth,  but  of  vindicating  the  importance  of 
theological  speculation. 

It  happens  that  contemporary  history  is  affording  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  striking  instance  of  the  evils  that  ensue  on  the  stifling  of 
theological  discussion.  A  religious  party  that,  thirty  years  ago, 
was  as  eminent  for  its  bitter  opposition  to  theological  speculation 
as  it  has  remained  since,  is  paying  what  it  ought  to  feel  a  heavy 
penalty  for  its  narrowness.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  great  Evan¬ 
gelical  party  was  equally  determined  to  uphold  Bibliolatry  and 
to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  It  taught  that  a  very  conventional 
interpretation  of  modern  texts,  which  had  been  vaguely  framed  by 
half-instructed  men,  was  to  be  imposed  as  an  iron  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  all  English  society ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
grieved  w  ith  the  most  unaffected  benevolence  over  the  lot  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  negro.  It  has  recently  occurred  to  the  up¬ 
holders  of  slavery  in  the  American  Slave  States  that  the 


theological  tenets  of  the  Evangelicals  may  be  easily  ap¬ 
plied  to  defeat  their  philanthropic  aspirations.  The  literal 
uncritical  use  of  any  part  of  Scripture  that  comes  most 
readily  to  hand  suffices  to  show  that  the  patriarchs  kept 
slaves  without  compunction  or  reproach.  The  planters 
claim  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  patriarchs.  Their  claim  can  be 
rejected  only  if  a  much  wider  system  of  theological  criticism 
is  called  in  aid,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  general  tendencies 
of  Christianity,  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  best  men.  Those  who  led  the  movement  against 
theological  speculation  in  England  never  dreamt  of  such  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  doctrines,  because  they  were  saved  from  seeing 
what  their  doctrines  led  to  by  the  influences  which  in  past  gene¬ 
rations  theological  speculation  and  a  kindred  philosopliyhad  exer¬ 
cised  on  society.  That  any  one  should  defend  slavery  on  Evan¬ 
gelical  principles  never  occurred  to  men  who  lived  in  a  country 
where  slavery  had  long  been  cast  out.  But  in  a  new  country,  and 
in  a  state  of  society  where  slavery  prospered,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  an  unhesitating  logic  from  arriving  at  the  convenient 
conclusions  which  popular  theology  threw  in  its  way.  And  the 
Southern  States  are  far  too  sensible  of  their  advantage  to  neglect 
it.  In  the  absence  of  discussion  popular  theology  sanctions 
slavery,  and  they  therefore  take  very  good  care  that  no  importu¬ 
nate  discussions  shall  break  the  placid  tyranny  of  popular  theo¬ 
logy.  No  religious  discussion  is  permitted  in  the  Slave  States, 
and  no  form  of  intellectual  activity  is  tolerated.  Utter 
deadness  of  thought,  with  picked  texts  to  sanction  the  “  pecu¬ 
liar  institution,”  is  taken  as  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  ideal 
of  society. 

While,  however,  theological  speculation,  so  long  as  it  is  honest 
and  industrious,  cannot  be  too  active,  theology  must  have  its 
practical  side.  We  want  a  system  of  Christian  teaching  and  an 
embodiment  of  Christian  doctrine  that  shall  have  the  great  merit 
of  existing — that  is  not  in  the  cloudlond  of  the  future,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  actual  world  before  us.  Without  trenching  on  the 
ground  of  pure  theology,  we  may  observe  that  we  w  ant  this  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  religion  is  not  a  mere  affair  of 
the  individual.  It  requires  an  external  machinery — churches, 
ministers,  and  endowments;  and  it  must  connect  itself  with  the 
great  epochs  of  family  life — with  marriages,  births,  and  deaths. 
Then,  again,  theological  speculation  is  a  thing  which  interests  all 
men,  and  not  merely  a  few  speculative  persons.  It  would  do 
very  little  good  if  it  only  extended  to  a  few  recluses  in  their 
studies,  or  were  treated  as  a  mystery  belonging  to  a  knot  of 
esoteric  philosophers.  It  must  permeate  the  mass,  and  become 
a  familiar  topic  to  men  of  very  different  degrees  of  ability 
and  knowdedge.  As  it  gets  lower,  it  connects  itself  more 
intimately  with  the  practical  side  of  religion,  and  with  all 
that  is  established,  safe,  and  orthodox.  Far  from  this  being 
a  hindrance  to  its  efficacy,  it  thus  works  on  a  large  number 
of  persons  in  the  very  way  that  is  most  profitable  to  them. 
The  level  of  theological  thought  has  been  raised  and  a  step 
has  been  made  towards  knowledge.  There  are,  indeed,  two 
great  kinds  of  these  steps  towards  knowledge  ;  and  although, 
perhaps,  theology  affords  the  most  conspicuous  instance,  the 
existence  or  possibility  of  these  two  kinds  might  be  traced  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge  that  makes  advance.  There  is  the 
unfettered  speculation  of  minds  with  some  pretensions  to  the 
name  of  philosophical,  which  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  possessed  by  those  for  whom  theological  speculation  has 
long  had  an  interest,  and  there  is  the  small  and  partial  effort 
by  which  the  man  who  feels  a  waking  interest  in  theology 
presents  some  of  the  results  of  secondhand  speculation  in 
a  safe  and  unobjectionable  shape.  The  authors  of  both  kinds 
of  steps  to  knowledge  do  a  very  useful  work  in  their  way.  By 
the  first,  a  general  impetus  is  given  to  thought;  and,  by  the 
second,  the  mass  on  which  the  impetus  acts,  however  faintly, 
is  increased. 

It  requires,  however,  some  amount  of  patient  reflection  to 
make  the  forms  assumed  by  these  steps  to  knowledge  seem  en¬ 
durable.  It  requires  a  constant  struggle  with  our  lower  nature 
before  we  are  really  impartial  in  judging  of  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  theology  ;  and  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  we  can  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  admit  that  those  who  offend  our  prejudices  make  out  a 
good  case  for  themselves.  We  are  also  apt  to  be  discouraged  and 
almost  offended  when  we  find  that  a  writer  who  has  attracted 
us  by  the  very  plausible  manner  in  which  he  has  offered  us  bread 
gives  us,  in  the  end,  a.  very  poor  stone.  For  example,  the 
author  of  an  article  in  the  last  Westminster  Review  on  a 
recent  book  of  English  theology,  brings  a  considerable  amount  of 
ingenious  argument  to  show  that  the  writers  whom  he  criticises 
have  no  business  to  stop  where  they  do,  and  ought  to  go  on  to 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  himself  has  arrived,  which  is  that  man¬ 
kind  should  abandon  doctrinal  religion,  and  absorb  itself  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  great  notions  of  law  and  progress. 
This  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  a  very  small  and  unin¬ 
viting  pebble  to  keep  on  swallowing.  Then,  again,  it  is 
hard  to  do  more  than  admire  the  eloquence  of  the 
great  French  Ultramontane  writers.  We  cannot,  avoid  coming 
clown  upon  them  at  the  end  of  their  most  triumphant  paragraphs 
with  the  tacit  reflection  that  all  this  is  mighty  fine,  but  its 
practical  ending  is  in  the  massacre  of  Perugia."  Such  conclusions 
of  rough  commonsense  are  never  to  be  despised,  but  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  perception  of  the  benefits  of  theo¬ 
logical  speculation  that  a  hasty  impatience  of  whatever  comes 
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across  our  favourite  notions  should  he  assiduously  checked,  and 
that  we  should  resolutely  go  through  the  pain  of  understanding 
what  our  adversaries  mean,  and  how  they  come  to  mean  it.  Of 
course  it  is  only  when  these  productions  are  marked  with  the 
stamp  of  original  and  vigorous  thought  that  it  is  w  orth  while  to 
take  this  trouble;  but  if  a  writer  really  represents  a  distinct  and 
serious  phase  of  theological  thought,  his  book  will  certainly  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  know  ledge  if  we  make  ourselves  really  masters 
of  his  thoughts. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

B.  MUDIE,  the  proprietor  of  the  well-known  Library  in 
New  Oxford-street,  has  inserted  a  notice  in  our  advertising 
columns  to 'lie  effect  that  he  must  be  understood  to  reserve  a 
power  of  selection  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  prominence 
given  to  this  announcement  and  the  significance  of  its  language 
have  induced  us  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  forth;  and  the  information  we  have  obtained 
strikes  us  as  important  enough  to  require  remark  from  a  literary 
journal.  Mr.  Mudie,  by  his  advertisement,  seems  to  invite  cri¬ 
ticism  ;  and,  even  if  this  vxere  not  so,  his  Library  exercises  so 
prodigious  an  influence  on  literature  that  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  conducted  are  a  matter  of  public  interest.  Few  inno¬ 
vations  effected  by  a  single  individual  have  operated  so  power¬ 
fully,  and  on  the  w  hole  so  beneficially,  as  this  now  celebrated  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  Mr.  Mudie,  when  ho  began  his  adventure, 
found  the  book-trade  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  England 
was  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  dearest  country  in  the  world  for 
books ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  natural  remedy  for  this 
dearness — an  efficient  machinery  for  lending — was  all  but  un¬ 
known  among  us.  The  so-called  circulating  libraries  contained 
nothing  but  three-volume  novels,  while  the  book  clubs  esta¬ 
blished  among  the  more  opulent  reading  classes  amounted  in 
practice  to  an  elaborate  and  expensive  contrivance  for  forcing  on 
to  the  tables  of  subscribers  the  very  stupidest  publications  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Mudie  set  all  this  right  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
buying  good  books  and  charging  moderately  for  their  use. 
"We  believe  that  the  effect  of  his  system  on  the  publishing  trade 
has  been  simply  to  add  to  the  issue  of  every  volume  possessing 
the  smallest  interest  a  number  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  which  be  takes.  The  purchasing  part  of  the  public, 
whose  inveterate  tastes  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  expensiveness 
of  books  in  England,  continue  their  former  demand  without 
abatement,  while  an  entirely  new  class  of  readers — w hich  twenty 
years  ago  seems  to  have  done  without  books,  or  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  old  ones  —  depends  entirely  for  intellectual 
gratification  on  Mr.  Mudie’s  library,  or  on  the  other  libraries 
which  bis  enterprise  lias  called  into  existence  or  stimulated  into 
activity.  So  great  a  success  lias  involved  Mr.  Mudie  in  corre¬ 
sponding  responsibilities.  His  library  has  become  an  institu¬ 
tion.  We  might  have  inferred,  a  'priori,  from  the  number  of 
bis  subscribers,  and  w7e  gather,  a  posteriori,  from  the  somewdiat 
servile  letters  which  certain  publishers  have  written  to  exonerate 
him  from  the  charges  w  e  shall  presently  notice,  that  Mr.  Mudie 
is  in  a  position  to  make  himself  the  dictator  of  literature.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  important  to  ascertain  the  limits  within  which 
be  may  legitimately  exercise  control  over  the  interests  which 
have  been  accidentally  committed  to  his  care 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Mudie  has  been  accused  of  regulating  his 
purchase  of  particular  publications,  not  by  the  demand  for  them, 
but  by  bis  personal  preferences  ;  and  this,  it  is  urged,  is  a  breach 
of  contract  with  the  public.  The  accusations  come  from  many 
different  quarters — a  circumstance,  we  may  at  once  say,  which 
in  itself  proves  little  or  nothing,  as  literary  vanity  is  quite  enough 
to  account  lor  any  amount  of  unreasonable  complaining  from 
authors  disappointed  w  ith  the  great  Librarian’s  purchases.  The 
authors  of  the  charge  descend,  however,  to  particulars.  Clergy¬ 
men  of  somew  hat  exalted  view  s  assert  that  there  has  been  a  sus¬ 
picious  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  Addresses ; 
and  laymen  of  the  same  school  affirm  that  novels  of  their 
favourite  theological  hue — a  species  of  polemical  artillery  in 
which  they  are  particularly  strong — are  either  excluded  altogether 
or  supplied  in  insufficient  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  affirmed,  and  not,  we  may  believe,  by  the  same  persons, 
that  Mill  on  Liberty  was  for  a  long  time  a  surprisingly 
scarce  book  at  Mr.  Mudie’s;  and  others  observe  that  some  of 
Mr.  Charles  Keade’s  smaller  romances  are  not  in  the  library 
at  all.  The  insinuation  is,  that  a  certain  definite  sort  of 
repugnances  are  allowed  to  govern  the  purchases,  and  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  facts  charged  were  established,  they  would 
be  consistent  with  a  system  of  selection  and  rejection  conducted 
in  a  Scotch  and  puritan  spirit.  But,  alter  carefully  reading 
through  the  correspondence  which  has  appeared,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  think  the  specific  charges  not  proved.  Mr. 
Mudie,  w  hose  personal  character  is  unimpeachable,  emphatically 
denies  having  followed  any  rule  except  the  demand  in  procuring 
most  of  the  books  mentioned,  and  at  least  as  many  witnesses 
depose  to  their  plentifulness  in  the  library  as  to  their  scarcity. 
We  should  not  ourselves  have  mingled  in  the  dispute  if  Mr. 
Mudie  had  not  published  the  notice  which  appeared  in  our 
columns,  and  had  not  addressed  a  letter  to  a  weekly  contempo¬ 
rary.  Both  these  documents  claim  the  right  to  act  upon 
principles  which  strike  us  as  either  dangerous  or  altogether 
objectionable. 


Mr.  Mudie  rebuts  the  accusation  that  lie  violates  bis  implied 
compact  with  the  public  by  pointing  out  that  he  has  always 
called  his  Library  a  "Select”  Library,  and  lias  thus  formally 
reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  selection.  But  the  question  is 
not  as  to  the  power  of  selection,  but  as  to  its  limits.  "When 
Mr.  Mudie  first  styled  his  Library  “  Select,”  he  doubtless  in¬ 
tended  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  circulating  libraries  of 
the  time  which  bought  nothing  but  novels,  and  those  only  in  the 
three-volume  form.  Now,  however,  that  bis  enterprise  has 
prospered  beyond  w  hat  must  have  been  his  wildest  expectations, 
now  that  he  absorbs  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  entire  issue  of  par¬ 
ticular  publications,  it  is  a  very  formidable  conclusion  to  build 
on  this  little  word  “  Select”  if  lie  means  to  argue  that  it  autho¬ 
rizes  him  to  bind  and  to  loose  the  saints  and  sinners  of  literature. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  express  our  opinion  on 
the  point,  because  it  happens  that  on  a  former  occasion  we  called 
on  Mr.  Mudie  to  exercise  his  liberty  of  rejection.  He  had  inad¬ 
vertently  admitted  to  his  shelves  a  strange  book,  containing  a 
foul  and  excessively  indecent  libel  on  the  reigning  King  of 
Holland,  and.  in  remarking  that  the  volume  before  us  lmd 
Mudie’s  label  on  its  cover,  we  called  bis  attention  to  the 
responsibility  lie  incurred  by  suffering  such  a  work  to  be 
circulated  through  his  agency.  We  have  now  to  state 
that  the  limits  which  we  then  impliedly  assigned  to  bis 
responsibility  seem  to  us  exactly  those  within  which  it 
is  legitimately  confined.  He  is  hound  to  see  that  the  books  he 
purchases  are  not  polluted  by  the  lower  forms  of  immorality. 
We  do  not  think  that  lie  is  entitled  to  go  an  inch  further  ;  and 
we  say  that,  for  the  rest,  lie  ought  entirely  to  be  guided  by  the 
demand — or,  to  use  the  slang  commercial  phrase,  w  hich  iu  this 
case  is  peculiarly  applicable,  by  the  “inquiry.”  Anything 
beyond  the  exclusion  of  downright  indecency  would  subject  a 
large  section — and  in  some  sense  the  most  important  section — ■ 
of  the  educated  class  to  a  virtual  censorship.  It  is  a  curious 
result  of  freedom  and  open  competition  that  it  sometimes  places 
(he  public  in  exactly  the  same  situation  in  which  it  would  have 
been  placed  by  a  despotic  and  paternal  Government.  We  often  see 
this  exemplified  in  the  management  of  Kail  way  and  other  public 
Companies ;  and,  in  Mr.  Mudie’s  case,  we  are  for  the  present 
almost  as  much  at  his  mercy  in  literary  matters  as  the  Parisians 
are  at  M.  de  la  Guerroniere’s.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  a 
power  which  might  be  despotically  used  shall  he  scarcely  used 
at  all.  Mr.  Mudie  may  be,  as  his  assailants  plainly  insinuate, 
a  narrow  Nonconformist  sectarian,  or  lie  may  he,  as  the  author 
of  Torn  Brown  s  Schooldays  (a  much  better  witness)  energetically 
affirms,  an  educated,  enlightened,  and  philanthropic  gentleman ; 
hut  in  either  case  the  very  idea  of  his  exercising  supervision 
over  literature  is  absolutely  intolerable.  It  seems  hard  to  lay 
down  that  Mr.  Mudie  cannot,  of  his  own  motion,  exclude  a 
trashy  novel;  but  even  in  this  case  we  think  the  demand 
should  govern.  Nothing  very  had  indeed  would  be  asked  for 
by  Mr.  Mudie’s  subscribers;  and  when  once  lie,  and  not  they, 
undertakes  to  decide,  a  multitude  of  considerations  are  at  once 
let  in  as  to  the  nature  of  trashiness,  and  the  danger  is  only  the 
greater  if  Mr.  Mudie  be  a  man  of  education  and  of  formed 
tastes.  To  take  a  perhaps  extreme  example,  we  suspect  that 
the  conception  of  trashiness  entertained  by  the  Saturday  Review 
is  not  precisely  the  same  witli  that  of  many  among  our  contem¬ 
poraries.  Anybody  who  compares  the  opinions  expressed  in  these 
pages  with  the  string  of  complimentary  notices  which  hangs  to  the 
tail  of  many  a  literary  kite,  will  be  convinced  that  there  may  be 
great  varieties  of  judgment  even  on  the  simple  issue  of  utter  worth¬ 
lessness.  Nothing  w  ould  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Mudie  had  adopted  our  canons  of  criticism,  but  we 
own  we  should  think  his  subscribers  ill-used  if  he  carried  them 
out  in  his  purchases. 

The  inadmissibility  of  Mr.  Mudie’s  principle  seems  to  us  to 
be  established  by  the  particular  instance  in  which  lie  has  under¬ 
taken  to  defend  it.  H  e  allows  that  lie  has  excluded  a  religious 
novel  called  Miriam  May ,  and  he  defends  the  exelus  on.  Now, 
we  have  not  read  Miriam  May,  and  w  e  dare  say  it  is  one  of  the 
last  books  we  should  ask  for  at  Mr.  Mudie’s  counter.  But  Mr. 
Mudie’s  case  is  that  Miriam  May  is  trashy,  that  it  is  trashy 
because  its  tendency  is  bad,  and  that  its  tendency  is  had  because, 
being  a  High  Church  tale,  it  represents  au  Evangelical  clergy¬ 
man  as  having  obtained  a  Bishopric  through  a  fraud.  Heavens 
and  earth  !  what  innocence  is  this  !  With  what  baptism  of  rose- 
w'ater  was  Mr.  Mudie  baptized — in  which  of  Dr.  Cumming’s 
millennial  Scotch  glens  did  he  pass  his  youth — that  he  should 
think  this  an  extraordinary  departure  from  justice  and  verisimi¬ 
litude  on  the  part  of  a  theological  fiction-writer!  Why,  there 
w7as  that  good  Mrs.  Sherw  ood,  in  the  days  of  our  childhood,  who 
wrote  a  story  once  a  twelvemonth  against  the  lioman  Catholics. 
In  every  story  there  was  a  priest,  and  every  priest  was  an  unre¬ 
deemed  villain  ;  and,  in  fact,  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  stories  might  be 
classified  according  to  the  particular  article  of  the  decalogue 
which  was  violated — they  were  all  violated  in  turn— by  her  sacer¬ 
dotal  hero.  It  is  time,  indeed,  to  protest  against  Mr.  Mudie’s 
principle  when  this  is  given  as  the  simplest  instance  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  He  declares  he  does  not  intend  to  exercise  any  influence 
w  orth  speaking  of  through  his  system  of  purchasing,  and  the 
first  thing  lie  undertakes  to  do  is  to  cure  theological  partisans 
of  the  habit  of  attributing  bad  actions  and  bad  motives  to  one 
another ! 
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COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

N  a  recent  number  of  the  Times  there  appeared  a  justification 
of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations  against  the  attacks 
|  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  writer  reduced  the  question  to  a 
very  short  point  indeed.  Are  you  more  likely,  he  asked,  to  get 
good  servants  when  you  choose  them  by  chance,  or  when  you 
choose  them  by  a  competitive  examination  intended  to  test  their 
merits?  If  the  latter  is  the  true  method,  the  case  is  at  an  end. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  the  line  taken  by  the  Quarterly 
Rivietv,  but  we  think  that  the  subject  is  one  of  very  great  impor- 
}  tance,  and  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  settled  by  the  simple  con¬ 
sideration  which  the  writer  in  the  Times  applied  to  it.  Our  view 
|  of  the  matter  is,  that  competitive  examinations  are  not  only  not  a 
good  test  of  a  man’s  qualifications  for  any  office  of  importance, 
but  that  they  are  altogether  fallacious — that  they  would  infallibly 
exclude  from  office  the  persons  best  qualified  to  hold  it,  whilst 
they  would  bring  into  office  men  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
mediocrity — and  that,  as  to  offices  of  little  importance,  they  would 
admit  a  rather  better  class  of  public  servants  than  are  appointed 
under  the  present  system,  at  the  expense  of  producing  most 

I  serious  collateral  inconveniences,  and  of  establishing  a  thoroughly 
dangerous  principle. 

Taking,  first,  the  case  of  offices  of  importance,  it  must  be 
observed  that  no  one  has  ever  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  of 
competition  to  them.  No  one  thinks  of  appointing  judges,  even 
in  the  inferior  courts,  ambassadors  or  ministers,  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  governors  of  colonies,  or  even  inspectors  of  schools,  mines, 
or  factories,  by  competitive  examination.  The  proposal  to  do 
so  would  be  stigmatized  at  once  by  the  common  sense  of  the 
country  as  too  absurd  and  pedantic  to  be  maintained  for  a  mo- 
!  ment.  Yet  why  is  this?  If  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Times  is  worth  anything,  it  ought  to  apply  to  important  offices 
with  more  force  than  to  unimportant  ones.  It  seems  a  strange 
policy  to  acquiesce  in  the  system  of  appointing  judges  by  chance, 
and  to  stand  out  for  appointing  copying  clerks  by  competitive 
examinations.  It  may  be  answered,  that  the  judge  is  a  known 
man,  that  his  function  is  exercised  in  public,  and  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  world  at  large,  and  that  therefore  the 
public  are  protected  against  scandalous  appointments.  This  is, 

]  no  doubt,  quite  true  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  The  publicity  of  the  judge’s  position  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  test,  but  it  does  not  supply  the  place  of  a  competi¬ 
tion.  It  prevents  a  man  fronf  being  put  upon  the  bench  who 
has  never  held  a  brief ;  but  it  does  not  secure  the  promotion  of 
the  ablest  man.  The  question,  therefore,  still  remains — why  not 
have  a  competitive  examination  foryour  judges  as  well  as  for  your 
clerks  ?  The  real  answer  is  a  perfectly  sufficient  one,  but  it  is  one 
which  shows  that  competitive  examinations  are  either  altogether 
useless,  or  must,  if  they  are  not  to  become  a  nuisance  of  a 
very  serious  kind,  be  confined  to  an  extremely  narrow  sphere. 
It  is  derived  from  considering  the  conditions  under  which  exami¬ 
nations  are  possible.  In  order  to  be  fair,  examinations  must  be 
definite,  and  they  must  be  conducted  before  examiners  who  are 
greatly  superior  to  the  persons  examined  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  of  examination.  You  can  examine  a  man  in  Latin 
or  in  arithmetic,  but  you  cannot  examine  him  in  general  ability 
or  moral  courage.  Moreover,  the  examiner  must  be  the  superior 
of  the  party  examined.  If  a  set  of  experienced  lawyers  were  set 
to  compose  a  legal  argument  by  way  of  competition  for  the  place 
of  a  judge,  it  would  constantly  be  mere  matter  of  opinion  which 
was  the  best,  and  the  candidates  would  have  quite  as  much  right 
to  their  own  opinion  as  the  examiners.  The  sphere  of  competi¬ 
tive  examinations  is  thus  restricted  to  cases  in  which  definite 
knowledge  is  to  be  displayed  by  the  candidates,  and  in  which  the 
examiners  are  their  recognised  superiors.  Each  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  narrows  their  value  most  seriously,  both  in  respect  of  the 
sort  of  qualities  which  examinations  can  test,  and  in  respect  of 
the  sort  of  persons  who  can  be  expected  to  submit  to  them. 
As  to  the  sort  of  qualities  which  competitive  examinations  can 
test,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  power  of  passing  through  them 
successfully  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  power  of  receiving 
into  the  mind  a  very  definite  conception  of  the  subject-matter  of 
examination,  and  of  reproducing  it  clearly  and  neatly  upon  de¬ 
mand.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  possible  to  conceive  examinations 
by  which  other  powers  of  the  mind  might  be  tested,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  no  other  power  is  tested,  for  the  reason  just  assigned — 
namely,  that  the  subject  of  examination  must  be  definite.  A 
competitive  examination  may  almost  be  defined  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  particular  persons  have,  and  can  reproduce 
upon  demand,  definite  knowledge  upon  a  definite  subject.  The 
mental  qualities,  therefore,  which  will  be  tested  by  competitive 
examinations  are  those  which  enable  people  to  obtain  and  to  re¬ 
produce  upon  demand  definite  knowledge  of  definite  subjects.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  qualities  is  stillness  and  docility.  A  person 
who  will  look  at  things  lrom  the  precise  point  of  view  at  which 
his  teacher  wants  to  place  him — who  will  follow  the  exact  path 
which  has  been  laid  down  for  him,  without  any  deviation  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  and  without  allowing  his  mind  to  be  drawn 
away  to  any  other  subject — who  sees  no  objections,  and  nourishes 
no  latent  scepticism  as  to  the  authorized  established  set  of 
opinions  which  his  teachers  impress  upon  him — has  an  advantage 
over  his  neighbours  in  preparing  for  a  competitive  examination 
which  cannot  be  overrated.  If  to  this  is  added  a  certain  neatness 
and  dexterity  of  expression,  nothing  more  is  required  to  enable 


any  one  to  pass  a  first-rate  examination,  except,  indeed",  the 
motive  for  doing  so,  which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  a  peculiar 
type  of  personal  ambition.  Competitive  examinations  are,  under 
our  present  system,  the  great  motive  power  of  ail  schemes  of 
education,  and  the  inclination  to  excel  in  them  is  accordingly 
strongest  in  the  sort  of  mind  which  is  naturally  inclined  to  set  a 
high  vaiue  on  juvenile  successes.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  bad, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  a  very  good  turn  of  mind.  It  implies  a 
certain  preciseness  and  formality  of  character,  and  a  constant 
inclination  to  defer  to  established  authority,  and  to  attach  great 
importance  to  the  express  approbation  of  recognised  superiors. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  competitive  examinations  are  fit 
only  for  boys  or  lads,  and  that  even  with  respect  to  them  they 
test  only  the  lower  kinds  of  merit,  whilst  all  the  higher  qualities 
— originality,  independence,  love  of  know  ledge  for  its  ow  n  sake — 
are  positive  disqualifications  for  success  in  them.  A  man  who 
studies  a  subject  in  his  own  way,  and  for  his  own  purposes,  has 
an  infinitely  greater  knowledge  of  it  than  one  who  has  been 
taught  it  for  the  purposes  of  an  examination,  even  if  he  has  been 
taught  it  really  well ;  but  he  has,  in  all  probability,  less  definite 
and  producible  knowledge  of  the  particular  facts  relating  to  it. 
A  man  who  had  made  for  years  a  philosophical  study  of  some 
great  subject — law,  medicine,  or  any  branch  of  science — w  ould 
probably’  be  beaten  in  an  examination  upon  it  by  a  clever  youth 
who  had  specially  prepared  himself.  And  in  the  same  way,  of 
two  clever  youths  going  in  for  an  examination,  the  one  who 
possessed  least  originality  of  character  would  probably'  have 
the  advantage;  for  originality,  especially  whilst  the  character 
is  immature,  almost  always  stands  in  the  way  of  docility’, 
and  very  frequently  interferes  with  neatness  and  dexterity. 
Competitive  examinations  are  thus  essentially  xmfavourable  to 
all  the  higher  mental  gifts,  whilst  it  is  not  even  asserted  that 
they  are  in  any  way  related  to  the  moral  qualities. 

The  second  condition  under  which  they  are  possible — the  recog¬ 
nised  superiority  of  the  examiners  over  the  candidates — creates, 
and  seems  to  be  admitted  to  create,  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  application  of  the  system  to  offices  to  which  men  are  appointed 
in  their  maturity — that  is,  to  all  offices  of  any'  real  importance. 
It  thus  appears  that  competitive  examinations  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  offices  of  little  importance,  which  are  filled  by  boys 
or  youths  in  whom  the  higher  mental  qualities  are  not 
required  ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that,  by  a  system  of  competi¬ 
tive  examinations  a  higher  average  bothof  docility  and  of  dexterity 
would  be  obtained  amongst  persons  in  such  situations.  In  other 
words,  the  junior  clerkships  at  public  offices  would  be  rather 
better  filled  than  they  are  now,  as  far  as  intellectual  qualifications 
go.  That  is  the  advantage,  and  the  w  hole  advantage,  which  a 
system  of  competitive  examinations  would  insure  ;  but  even  that 
advantage  would  be  qualified  by  a  consideration  which  almost 
entirely  destroys  its  value.  Intellectual  aptitude  is  certainly  one 
element  of  fitness  for  a  public  office;  but  another  and  an  equally 
important  one  is  that  a  man  should  like,  and  he  contented  with, 
his  situation.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  by  the  offer  of  immediate 
independence,  coupled  with  the  distinction  which  success  in  a 
public  examination  affords,  it  is  possible  to  attract  clever  and 
brilliant  lads  into  a  position  which  is  far  below  what  they  might 
have  obtained  in  the  great  open  competition  of  the  world.  It  so 
happens  that  we  have  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  course.  As  our  readers  probably  are  aware,  a  system 
of  examinations  and  certificates  for  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  has  been  in  operation  for  about  fifteen  years.  I  here 
are  elaborate  examinations,  and  nine  classes  of  certificates,  carrying 
a  corresponding  money  value.  The  schools  in  which  the  certifi¬ 
cated  masters  are  employed  are  annually  inspected,  and  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  are  annually  published.  They  give  a 
curious  result,  and  one  which  the  partisans  of  competitive  exami¬ 
nations  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  All  the  inspectors  say 
that  the  trained  teachers  are  far  superior  to  those  w  ho  are  not 
trained  ;  but  they  are  also  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  rate 
of  the  certificate  affords  no  guide  w  hatever  to  the  goodness  of 
the  teacher.  In  other  words,  the  training  is  good,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  a  complete  failure. 

The  disadvantages  which  would  be  the  price  of  the  small  and 
doubtful  advantage  that  competitive  examinations  would  pro¬ 
cure  are  most  serious.  In  the  first  place,  the  clerks  admitted  by 
competition  would  be  continually  pressing  their  claim  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  higher  offices  of  their  departments.  They  w  ould 
say — We  are  picked  men,  appointed  by  competition,  and  vet 
you  postpone  us  to  men  who  have  never  been  inside  the  office  in 
their  lives,  and  whom  you  appoint  by  mere  patronage  and  per¬ 
sonal  selection.  This  would  be  a  most  specious  grievance,  and 
it  would  be  one  w  hich,  in  these  days  of  pedantic  mistrust  of  all 
public  men,  would  be  listened  to  with  great  sympathy,  and  would 
irave  a  very  fair  chance  of  success.  The  consequeuces  of  yielding 
to  this  clamour  may  be  anticipated  from  what  we  have  already 
said.  The  public  service  would  lose  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
valuable  officers  from  the  unofficial  world — which  is  the  best 
protection  against  official  dryness  and  pedantry — and  the  most 
important  posts  would  be  filled  by  men  who  had  been  chosen  by 
a  system  w  hich  is  positively  opposed  to  originality  and  force  of 
character,  and  which  sets  an  unnatural  premium  on  mere  boyish 
accomplishments.  At  present  high  offices  are  seldom  jobbed, 
because  the  personal  credit  and  comfort  of  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  depend  upon  their  being  tilled  efficiently. 

Another  consequence  would  be,  that  the  State  would  take 
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upoij  itself  a  sort  of  schoolmaster  function  for  which  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  unfit,  and  that  the  country  would  be  inoculated  with  the 
fatal  thirst  for  Government  employment,  which  has  been  such  a 
curse  to  most  Continental  nations.  There  is  hardly  a  place  of 
education  in  the  whole  nation  which  would  not  feel  the  influence 
of  such  a  system,  and  which  would  not  be  injured  by  it  if  it  were 
fully  developed.  In  short,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  public 
service  or  the  nation  at  large  would  suffer  most  from  a  system 
which  would  produce  heartburnings  and  disappointed  ambition 
on  the  one  hand,  which,  on  the  other,  it  could  only  remove  by 
aggravating  every  fault  which  is  at  present  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  public  offices. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

SPEAKERS  at  public  meetings  are  rather  anxious  to  assure 
the  world  that  the  Arolunteers  have  no  idea  of  conquering  it. 
“  Defence,  not  defiance,”  is  stated  to  be  the  motto  of  the  force. 
In  very  high  quarters  it  was  at  one  time  considered  necessary  to 
insist  that  no  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  France  entered  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  called  upon  their  countrymen  to  arm 
and  train.  There  was,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  on 
what  ground  so  great  an  innovation  on  the  habits  of  the  age 
was  called  for.  Rut  this  difficulty  might  have  been  removed  by 
laying  the  whole  burden  of  explanation  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Registrar-General.  Foreigners  might  have  been  informed 
that  the  lists  of  mortality  in  Great  Britain  gave  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  necessit}^  of  the  Volunteer  Movement,  and  that 
those  whom  they  .mistook  for  soldiers  wTere  called,  to  speak 
accurately,  Kinesipathists.  As  stated  in  a  recent  publication, 
called  the  Volunteers’  Manual  of  Health,  “  Physiological  and 
anatomical  facts  have  multiplied  to  demonstrate  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  utility  of  this  movement  to  the  human  frame.” 
In  fact,  that  oft  repeated  phrase,  “  the  Volunteer  Movement,” 
means  nothing  more  than  the  movement  of  Volunteers  in  cer¬ 
tain  prescribed  exercises,  according  to  a  system  which  is  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  author  of  the  above  sentence.  There  is,  in  truth, 
no  question  about  the  greatness  or  safety  of  the  county,  but 
only  about  the  health,  temper,  strength,  and  longevity  of  her 
sons.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  numbers  of  the  French 
army,  the  defenceless  state  of  London,  or  the  facility  of  trans¬ 
porting  troops  by  steam.  Our  sole  concern  is  with  the  “  physio¬ 
logical  and  anatomical  facts”  now  published  in  a  shilling  manual. 
It  is  indeed  most  fortunate  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  place  the 
Volunteer  organization  upon  the  broadest  basis.  No  impediment 
can  now  exist  to  Mr.  Bright’s  enrolling  himself  forthwith  in  trie 
national  association  for  practising  the  extension  motions.  He 
may,  indeed,  possibly  be  offended  by  a  term  which  belongs 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  drill-sergeant,  and  therefore  we  will 
rather  say  the  association  “  for  the  systematic  development  of 
man's  manly  form,”  according  to  the  system  of  Henry  Smith, 
M.D.,  and  “  by  reference  to  nature,  to  analogy,  and  to  the  laws 
of  God.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  various  contrivances  for  making 
a  profit  out  of  the  Volunteers.  The  proprietors  of  casinos,  having 
satisfied  the  Middlesex  magistrates  of  their  determination  to 
elevate  and  purify  popular  taste,  unite  with  the  duty  they 
have  thus  undertaken  that  of  inviting  the  Volunteers  at  frequent 
intervals  to  sport  their  uniforms  at  a  shilling  hop.  We  know 
how  tailors  and  gun-makers  have  been  active  in  improving  the 
opportunity.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Hans  Busk,  like  other  eminent 
characters,  is  now  lecturing  in  the  provinces,  for  the  emolument 
either  of  himself  or  of  those  who  “  beg  to  announce  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  engaging”  him;  and  audiences  have  been  prepared  by 
the  rural  Barnum  to  behold  the  man  who  founded  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  now  counts  150,000  members.  Indeed,  Mr.  Busk, 
or  those  who  blow  the  trumpet  for  him,  rather  seem  to  claim  a 
sort  of  copyright  in  the  Volunteer  movement ;  and  we  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  vested  interest  in  patriotism. 
We  have,  indeed,  some  doubt  as  to  whether  all  these  150,000 
Volunteers  were  really  enlisted  by  Mr.  Busk.  But  as  regards 
any  similar  pretensions  which  may  be  hereafter  raised  by  the 
author  of  the  Volunteers'  Manual,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  Dr.  Henry  Smith  has  established  a  distinct  property  in 
“this  great  physical  awakening,”  which  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  a  political  significance. 

We  should  expect  that  Dr.  Smith  will  sell  his  “  Manual,”  and 
that  some  increase  of  practice  will  accrue  to  him  at  the  address 
from  which  he  dates  the  preface  to  it.  But  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  any  considerable  number  of  “patients” — which  we  think, 
by  the  way,  is  not  a  pleasing  name  for  Volunteers — are  likely  to 
develope  their  manly  forms  by  the  study  of  the  descriptions  and 
diagrams  which  occupy  Dr.  Smith’s  pages.  There  is  a  whole 
tribe  of  similar  books  which  pretend  to  teach  active  exercises  by 
written  and  illustrated  directions,  and  which  we  take  to  be  the 
most  complete  waste  of  type  and  paper  that  this  age  has  seen. 
All  such  manuals  may  be  compared  to  a  rustic’s  directions  to  a 
traveller  who  inquires  the  way  through  fields  and  lanes.  They 
are  perfectly  intelligible  when,  by  some  other  means,  you  have 
found  the  road.  We  will  not  speak  of  riding,  or  fencing,  or 
rowing,  on  which  exercises  many  such  books  exist.  Let  us  take 
some  humbler  accomplishment,  such,  for  example,  as  the  goose- 
step.  Let  Mr.  Hans  Busk’s  one-hundred-and-fifty-tkousand-and- 
fir«t  recruit  buy,  not  one,  but  all,  the  manuals  of  drill,  including 


Mr.  Busk’s  own,  and  peruse  and  collate  the  same,  and  practise 
the  movements  which  appear  to  be  therein  prescribed.  We  venturo 
to  predict  that  this  recruit’s  goose-step  will  be  the  most  afflicting 
spectacle  that  ever  grieved  a  drill-sergeant’s  eye.  The  self-instructed 
Volunteer,  when  he  comes  to  be  exercised  in  company,  will  give 
much  more  trouble  to  his  officers  than  if  he  had  never  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  “  physical  degeneracy.”  The  real  use  of 
these  books  is  not  to  help  the  learner,  but  the  teacher,  by  expressing 
in  clear  and  exact  language  the  directions  which  he  ought  to  give, 
and  suggesting  warnings  against  mistakes  and  unsightly  tricks  to 
which  experience  has  shown  beginners  to  be  liable.  And,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  learn  more  than  can  be  learned  from 
manuals,  we  should  still  say  that  exercise  in  company  and  under 
an  instructor  is  far  more  valuable  than  solitary  and  undirected 
efforts.  Of  course  there  are  men  capable  of  persevering  in  the 
use  of  clubs  and  dumb-bells,  and  even  of  making  progress  in 
gymnastics,  without  the  stimulus  of  example  or  the  cheering 
influence  of  society.  But  such  men  are  rare  exceptions.  And 
even  those  who  perform  their  exercises  for  the  prescribed  time 
will  go  through  them  in  a  spiritless  and  languid  fashion,  counting 
the  minutes  during  which  they  have  resolved  to  sustain  the  task. 
It  is  therefore  a  delusion  to  pretend  either  that  self-taught  gym¬ 
nastics  are  likely  to  be  well  taught,  or  that  the  practice  of  them 
in  solitude,  however  perfectly  acquired,  can  have  all  the  promised 
influence  upon  the  health. 

Our  own  desire  would  be  to  see  public  gymnasia  and  schools 
of  arms  in  every  town,  arranged  simpiy  and  economically, 
and  embracing  the  widest  possible  variety  of  classes.  Wo 
have  some  hope  that  the  usual  philanthropic  machinery  will 
in  time  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject.  It  is  at 
least  as  important  as  drinking  fountains,  and  would  do  more 
to  promote  temperance  than  all  the  tracts  and  tea-pots  in 
Great  Britain.  The  best  way  to  get  young  men  to  mode¬ 
rate  their  use  of  spirits  and  tobacco  is  not  to  preach 
against  those  stimulants,  but  to  show  that  those  who  indulge 
freely  in  them  cannot  attain  to  the  excellence  they  desire  in 
games  of  bodily  skill  and  strength.  We  do  not  desire  to  see 
what  are  specially  called  gymnastics  supersede  the  active  sports 
which  have  so  long  been  popular  in  England.  Those  exercises 
have,  however,  this  important  recommendation,  that  they  can  be 
practised  in  the  heart  of  a  large  town,  where  rowing,  cricket,  and 
football  are  impossible.  There  ought  to  be  a  gymnasium 
wherever  there  are  public  baths,  so  as  to  place  the  means  both 
of  exercise  and  cleanliness  within  reach  even  of  those  classes 
who  at  present  do  not  seem  likely  to  become  Volunteers.  As 
Dr.  Smith,  with  more  truth  than  elegance,  remarks,  “the  body, 
with  many  parties,  is  seldom  bathed.”  But  dirty  parties  in 
most  large  towns  are  now  offered  the  opportunity  w  hich  they 
neglect ;  whereas  lazy  and  dyspeptic  parties  still  await  the 
interference  of  the  benevolent  and  public-spirited.  It  seems 
that  in  America  the  “  locomotive  system,”  as  Dr.  Smith  calls  it, 
is  beginning  to  receive  more  attention  than  it  meets  with  among 
ourselves.  At  Boston  there  has  been  held  “  a  ladies’  exhibition 
of  gymnastic,  calisthenic,  and  dancing  exercises,”  with  the 
Mayor — not  the  Mayoress — to  distribute  the  prizes  and  make 
the  speeches,  and,  of  course,  to  witness  the  performances.  This 
perhaps,  is  going  rather  far.  But  if  publicity  be  disliked,  Dr. 
Smith  offers  a  suggestion  for  a  domestic  gymnasium,  where  the 
mother  may  superintend  her  daughters’  exercises  of  the  joints  and 
muscles  according  to  the  directions  of  his  Manual,  and  “join  in 
them  herself,  as  they  will  contribute  much  to  her  own  health  and 
happiness.”  We  leave  Dr.  Smith  to  advise  the  ladies,  and  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  demanding  gymnasia  and  schools  of  arms  for 
men.  There  ought  at  least  to  be  one  at  the  head-quarters  of 
every  Volunteer  corps.  The  expense  of  such  establishments 
need  not  be  great,  and  the  good  they  would  do  is  incalculable. 
Dr.  Smith  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  “  gymnastic  institutions, 
to  develope  the  human  structure  to  its  highest  perfection,  are  the 
most  urgent  want  of  this  generation ;  ”  and  he  argues  that  the 
strong  are  brave,  and  the  brave  are  good — e.  g.  Garibaldi. 
Perhaps  this  reasoning  is  not  quite  conclusive.  Nevertheless 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  gymnasia  were  at  least  as  plentiful 
as  mechanics’  institutes. 


DESULTORY  CHARITY. 

A  LETTER  signed  with  the  initials  “  W.  D.  B.”  appeared  in 
r\  the  Times  of  the  20th  October,  wdiich  moots  a  subject 
of  large  and  permanent  importance,  and  one  which  at  the 
present  moment  assumes  pressing  interest.  We  are  about  to 
enter  on  a  winter  which  must  tell  severely  on  all  classes.  The 
war  taxes — the  more  galling  because  they  are  not  demanded  by 
an  absolute  state  of  warfare — will  force  the  duty  of  economy  on 
every  household.  Every  class  will  be  screwed  down  one  peg; 
and  in  this  hydraulic  pressure  upon  society,  the  lowest  layer  in  the 
social  system  will  be  crushed  with  all  the  weight  which  high  taxes, 
combined  with  high  prices,  can  lay  on  the  poor  and  struggling. 
The  calls  for  relief  and  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity  will  be 
raised  with  spasmodic  earnestness;  and  though  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  answered  with  more  than  the  usual  munificence,  it 
is  as  well  beforehand  to  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  grapple 
with  poverty  on  something  more  of  system  and  method  than 
usually  characterizes  the  careless  and  improvident  generosity  of 
relief.  As  to  any  Utopian  scheme  of  putting  an  end  to  poverty, 
or  permanently  raising  the  sick  and  needy  and  improvident 
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beyond  want,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  cry  will 
always  swell  np  fitfully,  and  must  be  answered  by  special 
means :  but  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  exceptional  occurrence 
of  periods  of  distress,  for  a  desultory  and  unsystematic  way 
of  dealing  with  it.  In  relieving,  or  attempting  to  relieve,  dis¬ 
tress,  as  in  other  things,  a  period  of  panic  is  the  worst  time 
for  devising  new  modes  of  meeting  an  evil.  The  usual  way 
in  which  the  London  winter  of  the  London  poor  presents 
itself  to  London  generally  is  a  case  or  two  of  extreme  and  startling 
distress — a  pictorial  and  vivid  description  in  the  newspapers 
of  one  of  the  Homes  for  the  Homeless — a  terrible  tale  of 
sorrow,  in  which  the  workhouse  breaks  down,  and  the  police 
magistrates  appeal  to  the  charitable  and  humane — a  letter 
from  a  hard-worked  incumbent  in  Bethnal  Green  or  Limehouse, 
or  some  telling  extracts  from  the  journal  of  a  City  missionary. 
The  appeal  is  always  answered.  The  indiscriminate  shower  of 
subscriptions  pours  down  in  plentiful  abundance.  Belgravia  and 
Tyburnia  are  smitten  with  the  sudden  discovery  that  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  the  doom  for  him  whose  chief  fault 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  did  not — that  is,  that  he  would  not — 
know  of  the  beggar  at  his  gates,  comes  unpleasantly  home  to 
the  wearers  of  British  purple  and  fine  linen.  And  what  is  hastily 
given  is  badly  distributed.  The  traders  in  mendicancy  get  at 
least  their  share  of  the  spoil,  and  what  sentiment  and  feeling, 
rather  than  principle,  collect,  improvidence  and  thoughtlessness 
often  distribute. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  and  we  shall  hear  the  sentiment  in  all 
the  charity  sermons  which  will  be  preached  about  Christmas 
time,  that  mere  money-giving  is  not  alms-giving.  And  it  is  quite 
true.  The  theme  was  handled  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Times 
which  garnished  W.  D.  B.’s  letter,  who  told  us,  as  if  it  wrere 
a  novel  truth,  that  we  ought  to  give  sympathy  as  well  as  money, 
and  that  tickets  and  ruled  books  made  but  a  poor,  cold,  heartless 
mode  of  charity.  What  the  writer  meant  to  say  was,  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  not  at  an  end  when  the  cheque  was  signed,  or  the 
sovereign  laid  on  the  collecting-plate.  And  here  again  he  was 
right.  But  when  the  inference  was  suggested  that  it  was  every¬ 
body’s  duty  to  visit  the  poor,  this  sentiment,  even  in  the  general, 
must  be  accepted  with  modifications.  It  is  not  given  to  every¬ 
body  to  visit  the  poor.  We  can  quite  understand  that  the  city 
merchant  and  barrister  would  make  a  desperate  bungle  of  it  in 
the  garret  or  the  cellar.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  would  be 
simply  taken  in.  Every  parson  and  sister  of  charity,  every  re- 
lieving-officer,  and  every  city  missionary  and  district  visitor,  is 
sure  to  be  taken  in  once  and  again.  And  where  the  practised 
hands  fail,  the  amateurs  who  are  about  to  drive  down  from 
Grosvenor-square  to  AYhitechapel,  would  be  doubly  deceived. 
But  we  mean  more  than  this.  A  lady,  and  still  more,  a 
gentleman,  taking  to  visiting  in  an  extemporaneous  fit 
of  sensibility,  would  soon  be  at  the  end  of  her  or  his 
capacity.  The  lawyer  would  blow  his  nose  and  talk  of  the 
weather,  and  be  at  his  wit’s  end  what  to  say  next,  or  how  to  get 
at  the  facts  of  the  case.  And  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  would 
cut  the  matter  short  with  another  half-a-crown,  and  the  attempt 
at  sympathy  would  realize  very  disagreeably  to  both  parties 
that  there  was  no  sympathy  in  the  matter.  Mutual  disgust 
would  be  the  consequence,  and  the  charitable  visitor,  finding 
that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  the  work,  would  think  the  poor 
and  all  belonging  to  them  a  great  bore,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  starving  mechanic,  whose  faculties  and  insight  into  character 
poverty  prematurely  sharpens,  would  feel  himself  wronged,  and 
would,  from  the  awkward  failure  of  the  interview,  treasure  up  a 
galling  remembrance  of  the  gulf  fixed  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  We  are  convinced  that  vicarious  alms-giving,  and  the 
recurrence  to  the  almoner,  is  not  only  all  that  many  weil-disposed 
persons  can  do,  but  it  is  the  best  they  can  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  cause 
enough  for  the  present  reaction  against  the  stereotyped  forms 
of  alms-giving.  Societies  of  the  philanthropic  kind  have  not 
forgotten  the  charity  which  begins  at  home,  and  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  secretaries,  collectors,  administrators,  visitors,  and 
rinters,  at  a  percentage  beyond  proportion  to  their  receipts,  and 
eyond  all  relation  to  their  results.  W.  D.  B.  has  done  great 
service  in  proposing  a  scheme  which  provides  for  an  entirely 
gratuitous  administration.  The  sums  he  and  his  friends  hope 
to  collect  are  to  be  gathered  without  cost  and  expended  without 
cost.  And  in  attempting  to  combine  all  existing  societies  and 
organizations  for  aiding  those  who  aid  the  poor,  a  considerable  eco¬ 
nomy,  both  in  time  and  the  expenses  of  collection,  will  be  effected. 
There  is  not  that  absolute  novelty  in  all  W.  D.  B.’s  sugges¬ 
tions  which  struck  the  writer  in  the  Times,  to  whom  the  subject 
evidently  presented  itself  as  a  discovery.  There  is  probably  not  a 
church  nor  a  meeting-house  in  London  which  has  not  its  staff  of 
district  visitors,  who  collect  gratuitous  information  about  cases  of 
distress,  and  administer  gratuitous  relief,  and  who  personally 
investigate  cases  of  poverty.  House-to-house  visitation  has 
been  thought  of  before,  and  has  been  long  practised;  and  there  is 
a  society  which  does  its  work  at  least  under  the  influence  of 
W.  D.  B.’s  views  —  the  District  Visiting  Association  at  St. 
Martin’s-place.  It  is,  we  believe,  entirely  under  clerical  manage¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  not  guided  in  its  distribution  of  alms  by  religious 
professions.  The  difference  between  this  society  and  W.  D.  B.’s 
scheme,  is  the  larger  and  more  expansive  nature  of  the  latter. 
It  covers  a  wider  field,  and  we  can  quite  believe  that  any  central 
Board  which  recognises  every  existing  institution,  which  assists 


and  guides  all,  which  makes  grants  to  actual  and  working  organi¬ 
zations,  which  calls  out,  and  while  it  systematizes,  directs,  aud 
even  controls,  individual  aud  casual  beneficence,  would  be  a 
great  gain.  Indeed,  the  peculiarity,  and  therefore  the  advantage, 
of  the  proposed  plan  is,  that  it  seeks  to  be  at  once  the  Mendicity 
Society,  the  Visiting  Association,  the  Magistrate’s  Poor-box,  the 
Church  collection,  and  the  Refuge  and  Dispensary.  Its  pos¬ 
sible  failure  may  be  in  attempting  to  cover  too  large  a  field.  There 
is  a  necessity  for  local  as  well  as  for  general  activity  ;  and,  though 
it  would  be  an  immense  saving  to  unite,  and  in  the  end  to  absorb, 
this  expensive  system  of  charity,  yet  this  good  may  be  purchased 
at  the  risk  of  personal  and  local  interest.  The  apparent  danger 
is,  that  so  large  and  central  an  authority  should  in  the  end  dege¬ 
nerate  into  a  bureau.  The  Poor-law  of  England  has  become  a 
mere  machinery,  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  centralizing  method 
to  fall  into  the  very  ei’ror  which  W.  D.  B.  feels  so  keenly. 
A  large  body  must  aim  at  severity,  system,  method,  and  eco¬ 
nomy.  It  is  necessary  to  centralization  to  repress  individual 
action.  The  counter  influence  proposed  by  W.  D.  B.  is  inge¬ 
nious,  and,  we  believe,  will  be  effective.  It  is  to  encourage 
volunteer  agents — men  and  women — who  will  investigate,  will 
visit,  will  relieve,  and  will  watch  the  consequences  and  results  of 
relief. 

W e  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  think  every  lady  and 
gentleman  is  born  a  district  visitor.  But  we  believe  that  there 
are  many  unemployed  persons  among  the  comfortable  classes 
who  might  become  excellent  nurses  and  teachers  and  advisers 
of  the  poor.  There  is  many  a  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 
whose  misfortune  is  that  she  has  never  had,  not  the  will,  but 
the  opportunity  of  ministering  to  her  brethren  and  sisters.  And 
certainly,  one  advantage  of  W.  D.  B.’s  proposal  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  centralization,  his  scheme  does 
provide  that  the  East  and  West — St.  Giles  and  St.  James — 
should  meet  together.  The  speciality  of  a  great  city  is  that  it 
has  its  rich  and  its  poor  quartiers.  Westward  we  have  a  super¬ 
fluity  of  means,  counterbalanced  in  the  East  by  its  absolute 
absence.  There  has  been  a  cry  raised — and  a  sharp  winter  is 
likely  enough  to  intensify  it — which  has  rather  a  socialistic  twang. 
East-end  “  Incumbents  ”  will  press  their  argument  for  equalizing 
the  Poor-rate  ;  and  when  the  rate  is  equalized,  it  will  be  a  step 
towards  equalizing  the  property  which  produces  the  rate.  Some 
such  plan  as  that  which  we  have  been  discussing  will  take  the 
sting  out  of  these  communistic  proposals.  The  West  of  London 
ought  to  minister  to  the  East ;  but  the  ministration  to  be  healthy 
must  be  voluntary,  and  the  contribution  must  be  in  men 
as  well  as  in  money,  must  be  moral  as  well  as  material. 
One  of  the  sins  of  district  visiting  as  it  now  exists  is  that 
in  the  poorest  localities  there  is  an  absolute  impossibility 
in  finding  and  employing  really  suitable  agents  of  charity. 
The  unoccupied  in  shabby  neighbourhoods  are  those  who  can¬ 
not  be  trusted;  and  many  a  clergyman  has  in  despair  aban¬ 
doned  his  district  visitors  because  they  not  only  gave  him  more 
trouble  than  the  poor  themselves,  but  because  they  did  absolute 
harm  to  themselves  and  to  the  poor.  To  visit  the  poor  pro¬ 
fitably  requires  gifts  of  discrimination,  patience,  tenderness,  tact, 
and  diligence,  which  not  every  spinster  or  every  enthusiastic  lad 
possesses.  Gossiping  and  tale-bearing  and  tale-gathering  are 
the  form  which  collecting  information  about  the  poor  often  takes 
even  in  the  superior  classes  of  district  visitors.  In  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  these  tendencies  increase,  and  district  visitors 
deteriorate  according  to  their  social  position.  If,  as  we  conjec¬ 
ture,  W.  D.  B.  proposes  to  send  better  educated  district  visitors 
to  the  East  of  London,  he  will  have  solved  a  problem  which 
has  long  perplexed  the  clerical  mind  in  those  parts.  And  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  which  supplies  a  want,  his  proposals — at 
present  only  tentative — require  information,  advice,  criticism, 
and  correction,  before  they  are  finally  adopted,  we  shall  perhaps 
be  doing  some  amiable  people  and  our  common  cause  a  service 
by  remarking  that  W.  D.  B.’s  address  is  at  Ebors’  Library, 
27,  Old  Bond-street. 


THE  CASUS  BELLI  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

IP  any  disaster  should  come  of  the  little  war  of  races  into 
which  we  are  plunging  at  the  Antipodes,  of  course  the 
Government  at  home  will  be  held  responsible.  Possibly  they 
may  hold  it  a  duty  to  defend  at  any  cost  their  absent  officers. 
But  in  spite  of  this  constitutional  form,  the  reality  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  all  the  other  way.  They  are  never  consulted  about  the 
constant  wars  at  distant  points  which  bring  us  such  large  bills 
and  such  little  credit,  and  which  it  is  afterwards  their  onerous 
task  to  justify.  Subordinate  officials  of  small  celebrity  and 
narrow  functions  have  unfortunately  the  terrible  power  of 
loading  us  with  taxes,  and  burdening  the  English  name  with 
responsibilities  which  no  statesman  under  the  eye  of  public 
opinion  at  home  would  have  ventured  to  undertake.  Whatever 
complicity  the  English  Government  may  hereafter  fiud  them¬ 
selves  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  assume,  we  propose 
in  an  unconstitutional  -way  to  discuss  the  war  as  the  act,  and 
the  sole  act,  of  Governor  Browne. 

The  policy  of  the  war  has  been  much  canvassed  in  New 
Zealand  ;  and  the  pleadings  on  both  sides  have  now  arrived  in 
England.  Several  Englishmen  of  high  character  and  calm, 
judgment  are  of  opinion  that  the  war  is  an  unjust  one.  The 
mass  of  the  settlers,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain  no  misgivings 
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as  to  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  call  passionately  for  more 
troops,  fiercer  measures,  and  the  rejection  of  all  proposals  for 
what  they  term  a  premature  peace.  The  case  of  the  natives, 
embodied  in  a  pamphlet  by  Archdeacon  Hadfield,  has  been  for 
some  months  in  England.  The  Governor,  with  more  official 
deliberation,  has  only  just  printed  and  sent  home  the  despatches 
which  contain  his  own  justification.  The  controversy  is  by  no 
means  one  on  which  Englishmen  can  afford  to  look  with  in¬ 
difference.  The  last  New  Zealand  war  is  stated,  on  good 
authority,  to  have  cost  several  thousand  pounds  for  every  Maori 
we  killed.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  present 
contest  will  be  a  cheaper  luxury.  A  New  Zealand  war  has, 
therefore,  this  amount  of  interest  for  the  English  public,  that  it 
is  only  a  circuitous  mode  of  expressing  the  more  familiar  idea  of 
an  extra  penny  or  an  extra  twopence  on  the  Income-tax. 

The  cause  in  dispute  is  in  itself  very  complicated,  but  the  story 
of  the  quarrel  is  simple  enough.  The  settlers  of  New  Plymouth 
have  long  wanted  land  ;  and  especially  they  have  east  the  e}'e8  of 
desire  on  a  bit  of  valuable  land  adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Waitara,  just  to  the  north  of  their  settlement,  which,  as  the 
Governor  expresses  it,  is  “  essentially  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  province.”  There  was  only  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  gratification  of  this  legitimate  desire,  and  that  was. 
that  the  land  belonged  to  Maori  proprietors  who  did  not  choose 
to  sell  it.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  Governor  Browne  was 
brought  down  from  Auckland,  and  made  an  expedition  up  to  the 
Waitara  to  see  if  he  could  either  entice  or  overawe  the  recalci¬ 
trant  proprietors.  Having  summoned  a  meeting  of  natives,  and 
announced  that  he  would  never  buy  land  “  without  an  undisputed 
title,”  he  invited  them  to  offer  their  land.  Thereupon  one  Teira 
got  up  and  offered  to  sell  the  coveted  block  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Waitara.  The  offer  was  not  allowed  to  pass  uncontested. 
Another  native,  named  Paora,  denied  Teira’s  pretension  of  sole 
ownership;  and  William  King,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  resident  on 
the  land  in  question,  told  the  Governor,  “  Waitara  is  in  my  hands, 
I  will  not  give  it  up.”  It  seems  that  the  English  language, 
like  everything  else,  is  upside  down  at  the  antipodes,  for  this 
appears  to  have  answered  Governor  Browne’s  notion  of  an  undis¬ 
puted  title.  Without  any  further  ceremony  than  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  title  conducted  in  the  office  of  a  deputy  land-agent,  he 
closed  with  Teira’s  offer,  and  seized  upon  the  land.  William 
King,  still  maintaining  his  own  right,  resisted,  first,  the  surveyors, 
and  then  the  troops.  Blood  was  shed,  and  a  native  war  has  been 
the  result. 

There  are  two  questions  raised  by  Governor  Browne’s  pro¬ 
ceedings — a  legal  one  and  a  political  one ;  and  the  legal  question 
is  very  far  the  smallest  of  the  two.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  even  an  approximate  conclusion  as  to  the  strict  legal  rights  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  for  both  the  facts  and  the  law  are 
differently  stated  on  either  side.  The  Governor  asserts  that 
Teira  and  his  friends  were  the  true  and  sole  proprietors.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hadfield,  on  the  oilier  hand,  declares  that  William  King 
had  a  proprietary  right  in  the  land,  and  that  whatever  rights 
Teira  possessed  he  possesses  through  his  father,  a  gentleman 
named  Tamati  Earu,  who  was  opposed  to  the  sale.  This  fact,  if 
true,  would  fatally  invalidate  Teira’s  right  to  alienate.  But  of 
Tamati  Baru’s  opposition  to  the  sale  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
despatches.  On  the  contrary,  his  name  appears  by  the  side  of 
Teira’s  as  signalary  to  a  figurative  epistle,  in  which  Teira  and 
his  friends  exhort  the  Governor  in  this  fashion : — 

Our  thoughts  are  that  you  should  shorten  our  work  and  pay  us  for  our 
piece  of  land  at  Wailara,  because,  if  it  is  prolonged,  it  will  be  the  same  as  a 
female  forsaken  by  her  lover.  But  marry,  then  we  shall  sleep  properly  upon 
the  sacred  law  of  God. 

If,  after  signing  this  letter,  Tamati  Kara  assured  Archdeacon 
Hadfield  that  he  had  opposed  the  sale,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
addicted  to  romancing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  is 
quite  conceivable  that  his  signature  was  attached,  without  au¬ 
thority,  by  bis  hopeful  son  Teira.  Similar  issues  on  matters  of 
fact  meet  us  at  every  turn.  Governor  Browne  makes  a  great  deal 
of  an  admission  which  a  land  agent  is  supposed  to  have  extracted 
from  William  King,  to  the  effect  that  Teira  had  this  much- 
disputed  right  to  the  bit  of  land.  But  then  Archdeacon  Had¬ 
field  replies  that  William  King  never  made  any  such  admission, 
and  that  the  notion  that  he  had  done  so  had  no  other  origin  than 
the  land  agent’s  ignorance  of  the  Maori  idiom.  Anyhow,  King’s 
letter  to  l lie  Governor,  proclaiming  his  own  right  to  the  land,  is 
printed  in  these  very  papers  ;  and,  therefore,  of  his  protests  there 
could  have  been  no  doubt  whatever.  Then  there  is  a  whole  crop 
of  intricate  questions  touching  William  King’s  inana — i.e.,  his 
feudal  right  as  chief,  under  Maori  law,  to  veto  the  alienation  of 
land  by  any  member  of  the  tribe.  He  had  been  absent  a  few 
years  on  a  trading  expedition.  Did  bis  absence  destroy  his 
mana?  Or  vi  as  it  revived  by  his  return  ?  During  that  absence 
the  Waikatos  had  overrun  the  land,  and  then  retired.  Did  that 
foray  transfer  the  inana  to  them  P  Then  it  so  happened  that, 
during  iiis  absence,  the  fraudulent  purchases  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company  took  place,  and  that  this  block  ofland  was  involved  in 
their  transactions,  and  in  all  the  network  of  revised  and  re¬ 
revised  rearrangements  which  arose  out  of  them.  In  short,  it 
was  as  thorny  a  case  as  could  well  have  been  generated  by  the 
combination  of  uncertain  law  with  disputed  fact.  It  was  just  the 
sort  of  case  which  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  its  old  unreformed 
condition,  would  have  gloated  over  and  mumbled  for  at  least 
half  a  century. 


It  is  quite  clear  that  no  authority  in  England  can  ever  have 
the  means  of  forming  any  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  legal  merits 
of  the  dispute.  But  it  will  not  be  by  the  mere  legal  merits  that 
Governor  Browne  will  be  judged.  Even  if  lie  was  in  the  right,  it 
was  no  case  for  applying  the  summum  jus ;  and  he  applied  it  in 
a  despotic  fashion  which  turned  it  into  the  deepest  injustice. 
There  were  grave  political  considerations  which  could  not  have 
been  absent  from  his  mind.  We  can  judge,  from  bis  own  papers, 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  position  in  which  he  knew  himself  to  stand. 
In  August  last  year,  before  his  course  upon  this  question  had 
been  finally  taken,  he  writes  thus  to  the  Secretary  of  State: — 

I  cannot,  even  by  silence,  lead  you  to  suppose  that  I  consider  the  force 
stationed  in  New  Zealand  sufficient  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  colony  if 

threatened  either  from  within  or  from  without . There  are  seldom 

wanting  disaffected  Europeans  who,  for  wilful  purposes  (sir),  desire  to  foment 
discord  between  the  two  races;  and,  by  the  last  mail  from  Wellington,  I  learn 
that  a  deserter  and  others  have  been  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  natives  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  exciting  them  to  arms  ;  that  they  were  purchasing 
arms  extensively  and  being  drilled ;  and  that  they  had  used  menaces  which 
had  alarmed  both  the  settlers  and  the  civil  authorities.  I  trust  these  fears 
will  prove  exaggerated,  and  that  the  evil  influence  has  not  spread  beyond  the 
district.  If,  however,  blood  were  once  shed  by  Europeans,  even  in  self- 
defence,  it  would  he  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences.  Some  unpro¬ 
tected  family  would  probably  be  murdered  in  revenge;  the  murderers  would 
find  countenance  and  support  in  their  tribe;  and  the  flames  of  war,  once 
kindled,  would  extend  throughout  the  island. 

Mr.  Kichmond,  the  New  Zealand  Prime  Minister,  gives  a 
similar  picture  of  the  state  of  the  native  mind,  at  the  same  time 
affording  us  an  insight  into  the  causes  to  which  it  is  due  : — • 

But  there  are  others  whose  objects  [in  the  Native  king  movement]  have 
been,  from  the  beginning,  less  loyal.  These  men  have  viewed  with  extreme 
jealousy  the  extension  of  the  settled  Territory  and  the  increase  of  the 
European  population.  Various  influences  have  combined  to  augment  the 
effect  on  their  minds  of  this  natural  feeling.  The  lower  class  of  settlers, 
sometimes  wantonly,  sometimes  under  provocation,  have  held  out  threats  of  a 
coming  time  when  the  whole  race  will  be  reduced  to  a  servile  condition.  Of 
late  a  degraded  portion  of  the  Newspaper  press  has  teemed  with  menaces  of 
this  kind,  and  with  scurrilous  abuse  of  the  Natives,  and  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  welfare.  False  notions  respecting  the  purposes  of  the 
British  authorities  have  been  industriously  spread  by  Europeans  inimical  to 
the  Government,  and  whose  traitorous  counsels  enable  them  to  maintain  a 
lucrative  influence  over  their  credulous  native  clients. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  the  Governor  himself  that  the 
danger  of  a  war  of  races  was  imminent.  Nor  were  the  comba¬ 
tants  very  ill-matched.  The  white  and  coloured  populations  are 
about  equal ;  and  the  Maoris  are  in  possession  of  all  the  strong 
places  in  the  island.  The  infatuated  greediness  of  the  traders 
has  forced  the  colonial  Parliament  to  relax  the  law  against  the 
sale  of  arms,  on  which  Sir  George  Grey  had  always  insisted 
with  especial  earnestness.  The  result  is  that  the  iVIaoris  are 
thoroughly  well  armed.  To  use  the  words  of  the  commanding 
officer  in  one  of  the  late  affrays,  “  The  natives  soon  made  us 
aware  that  they  possessed  pieces  of  long  range,  against  which 
our  muskets  were  of  no  avail.”  Nor  are  they  merely  formidable 
in  their  own  mountain  fastnesses.  The  Native  Secretary,  a  most 
competent  authority,  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  require  a  force  of 
5000  men  simply  to  defend  the  English  settlements,  without  any 
question  of  mastering  the  natives  on  their  own  ground.  We 
suspect  that  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  to  induce 
the  English  Government  to  bury  a  force  of  5000  men  iu  New 
Zealand  garrisons. 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  things  that  Governor  Browne 
thought  it  wise  to  outrage  a  friendly  chief — for  in  the  days  of 
Kangihaeta,  William  King  fought  on  the  British  side,  and  has 
always  opposed  the  Native  King  movement — by  the  forcible 
assertion  of  a  disputed  land  claim.  It  was  impolitic  enough  to 
insist  at  such  a  moment  on  such  a  claim.  But  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  pressed  changed  impolicy  into  flagrant  injustice.  Whether 
the  Governor’s  title,  acquired  through  Teira,  be  a  good  one  or  a 
bad  one,  there  is  no  defence  for  the  process  by  which  it  was 
enforced.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  “  nigger- 
despising”  temper — the  bane  of  our  colonial  policy — that  our 
recent  history,  rich  in  such  experiences,  can  furnish.  If  there 
had  been  a  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  real  estate  between 
the  New  Zealand  Government  and  a  white  settler,  the  Governor 
would  have  condescended  to  a  very  different  style  of  proceeding. 
The  case  would  have  been  tried  in  open  court,  before  a  tribunal 
scrupulously  impartial ;  witnesses  would  have  beeu  examined  by 
counsel  on  each  side ;  and  the  facts  of  the  case  would  have  been 
decided  by  a  jury  carefully  selected  so  as  to  be  free  from  bias 
or  prepossession.  A  much  simpler  process  is  thought  sufficient 
for  one  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  of  Maori  blood.  The  juris¬ 
prudence  of  Brennus,  the  simple  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  is 
Governor  Browne’s  recipe  for  settling  native  claims.  The  title 
is  tried  in  the  office  of  a  deputy  land-agent — the  paid  removable 
officer  of  the  Government — that  is,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit. 
In  fact,  such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  Governor’s  jurisprudence 
that  the  deputy  land-commissioner  is  plaintiff,  judge,  jury,  wit¬ 
ness,  and  constable  all  in  one.  He  is  bothered  by  no  counsel,  and 
hampered  by  no  forms ;  and  he  is  protected  from  the  torments 
of  indecision  by  the  reflection  that  his  continuance  in  office  de¬ 
pends  on  his  success  in  purchasing  land.  His  decision,  once  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  thi3  free  and  easy  manner,  is  without  appeal ;  and  he 
roceeds  himself  to  dispossess  the  native  claimant,  against  whom 
e  has  decided  on  his  own  suit.  And  in  carrying  out  this  sen¬ 
tence  he  is  to  he  backed,  if  need  be,  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
British  Empire.  If  Mr.  Cowper,  desiring  somebody’s  estate  for 
the  Crown,  were  to  buy  of  one  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  what 
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the  tenant  professed  to  he  a  valid  title  to  it,  were  to  send  it  down 
to  his  own  solicitor  for  investigation,  and  were  then  to  march  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards  to  take  possession,  the  proceeding  would  be 
precisely  analogous  to  that  which  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
are  now  engaged  in  resisting  by  force  of  arms.  Is  it  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  such  a  form  of  legal  process  should  have  in¬ 
spired  them  with  a  very  moderate  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
English  Government  P  If  the  Maoris  were  as  tame  as  they  are 
spirited,  and  as  weak  as  they  are  formidable,  they  would  hardly 
submit  to  be  thrust  out  of  lands  inherited  from  far  distant  an¬ 
cestors  at  the  beck  of  any  subordinate  official  who  can  buy  up 
a  fictitious,  or  at  least  a  disputed,  counterclaim.  We  can  pretend 
to  give  no  opinion  upon  the  validity  or  the  invalidity  of  William 
King’s  claim  upon  the  land.  Probably  noone  on  this  side  of  the 
globe  is  in  a  condition  to  unravel  the  complicated  threads  of  the 
dispute.  But  this  at  least  is  dear — that  iheGovernor  has  dealt  with 
a  Maori  as  he  never  woidd  have  dared  to  deal  with  an  Englishman, 
and  that  he  has  plunged  us  into  a  costly  and  perilous  quarrel  to 
uphold  a  paltry  claim  which,  be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  advanced, 
prosecuted,  and  carried  out  with  very  little  regard  for  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  justice. 


LORD  DUNDONALD. 

HE  death  of  Lord  Dundonald  has  followed  within  little  more 
than  a  week  of  the  publication  of  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  of  that  Autobiography  to  w  hich  he  looked  for  his  vindi¬ 
cation  from  the  malignant  charges  which  so  long  oppressed  him. 
Almost  his  last  moments  were  given  to  the  completion  of  a 
work  which  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  mental  power  preserved  to 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  a  life  full  of  thought,  of  toil,  of  sorrow, 
and  of  noble  and  ill-requited  service  to  his  country,  and  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  He  seems  to 
Lave  feared,  during  the  last  year,  that  his  life  would  not  be 
spared  to  finish  the  record  of  his  actions  and  the  refutation  of 
the  calumnies  which  obscured  them.  He  has,  however,  been 
permitted  to  complete  his  work,  but  not  to  witness  its  reception 
among  his  countrymen.  But  even  if  he  had  been  forced  to  leave 
this  last  of  his  labours  incomplete,  he  might,  we  think,  have 
indulged  in  his  closing  hours  the  belief  that  ample,  although 
tardv,  justice  had  been  done  to  him  by  popular  opinion.  All 
well-informed  persons  have  long  since  adopted  the  conviction 
that  Lord  Dundonald  was  most  unjustly  deprived  of  honours 
which  he  had  uobly  won.  and,  with  still  more  gross  injustice,  was 
punished  for  an  offence  of  which  he  u-as  wholly  innocent.  In  our 
ow  n  opinion,  the  volume  he  so  lately  published  has  added  nothing 
to  his  vindication,  because  that  vindication  was  complete  before. 
We  recard  his  long  and  toilsome  life  as  one  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  that  have  been  lived  since  pain  and  sorrow  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  man’s  lot  on  earth.  The  brightest  talents,  the 
most  heroic  courage,  and  the  warmest  patriotism  earned 
for  Lord  Dundonald  an  ignominious  expulsion  from  the 
service  of  which  he  w-as  the  most  brilliant  ornament.  Why  such 
perversions  of  justice  and  wrecks  of  hope  should  be  permitted  is 
a  mystery  which  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  that  light  which 
shines  beyond  the  grave.  But  if  any  man  feels  that  he  is  suffering 
under  unmerited  wrong,  let  him  remember  one  who  deserved 
better  and  was  treated  worse  than  he  is  ever  likely  to  be,  and 
let  him  believe  that  hereafter  it  shall  be  made  manifest  why 
!  these  things  were  so. 

The  most  famous  of  Lord  Dundonald’s  services  was  the  attack 
which  he  suggested,  and  partly  carried  iuto  effect,  against  the 
French  fleet  at  anchor  in  Basque  Roads,  in  1809.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Napoleon  himself,  that  if  the  opportunity  gained 
by  Lord  Dundonald’s  attack  had  been  improved,  as  it  easily 
might,  by  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  not  a  ship  of  the  French 
fleet  would  have  escaped.  It  appears  to  have  been  supposed  by 
Lord  Dundonald  that  some  additional  evidence  was  necessary  to 
induce  his  countrymen  to  adopt  this  view  of  the  action  in  Basque 
Roads  ;  and  accordingly  he  laboured,  almost  to  his  latest  hour,  to 
prove  by  charts,  to  which  he  had  quite  recently  been  allowed  access 
by  the  Admiralty,  that  the  further  attack  which  he  proposed  was 
feasible,  and  that  the  court-martial  which  tried  Lord  Gambier  was 
determined  not  to  see  the  evidence  which  would  have  proved  the 
case  against  him.  But  we  think  that  the  history  of  this  court- 
martial,  and  of  all  Lord  Dundonald’s  subsequent  ill-treatment 
by  the  Admiralty,  had  been  made  as  plain  as  it  possibly  could 
be  long  before  his  Lordship’s  own  version  of  his  life  appeared. 
Lord  Gambier  was  an  amiable,  weak  man,  who  plodded 
along  the  beaten  path  of  duty,  and  gave  the  Admiralty 
no  trouble,  while  he  belonged  to  a  powerful  religious  party, 
which  thought  the  conversion  of  the  British  fleet  much 
more  important  than  the  destruction  of  a  French  one.  Lord 
Dundonald  had  an  energetic  and  aspiring  genius  for  war, 
and  in  politics  he  w  as  a  Radical  reformer,  the  colleague  of  Bur- 
dett  and  the  friend  of  Cobbett.  It  is  us  true  as  it  is  sad.  that 
the  1 1  th  of  April  1809,  which  saw  a  deed  of  arms  as  great  in  its 
w  ay  as  one  of  Nelson’s  victories,  is  the  date  from  which  we  trace 
the  clouding-over  of  the  professional  career  of  lrm  who  did  it. 
From  that  day  he  was  denied  employment,  until  the  successes  of 
the  Americans  in  the  frigates  whose  once  celebrated  names  have 
this  week  figured  in  a  report  compelled  the  Admiralty  to  pocket 
its  dislike,  and  to  send  the  best  officer  in  the  service  to  retrieve  the  ; 
honour  which  had  been  lost  through  imbecility  and  corruption,  j 
At  the  moment  when  Lord  Dundonald  was  about  to  sail  from 


the  Thames,  as  flag-captain  to  his  uncle  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  in 
North  America,  he  was  accused  of  sharing  in  a  stock -jobbing  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  and  he  was  tried,  and  found  guilty  on  this  charge,  and 
sentenced  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory.  The  Ministry  of 
that  day  would  have  inflicted  this  last-named  ignominious  punish¬ 
ment,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  but  the  voice  of  popular  indignation  was 
so  strong  that  nothing  short  of  the  utter  abolition  of  the  pillory 
could  appease  it.  But  Lord  Dundonald  suffered  imprisonment 
and  paid  a  fine.  He  w  as  dismissed  from  the  naval  servics,  and 
the  insignia  of  the  Bath  were  torn  from  him.  We  could  have 
wished  to  say,  while  the  venerable  Earl  yet  lived  to  hear  the 
words,  that  we  are  equally  and  entirely  convinced  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  Lord  Dundonald  and  of  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Gambier. 
We  think  that  in  opposing,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  an  in¬ 
discriminate  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Admiral  and  the  fleet  for  all 
that  was  done  and  left  undone  in  Basque  Roads,  Lord  Dundonald 
acted  the  part  of  an  upright  and  independent  member.  We  are 
certain  that  by  this  uncompromising  patriotism  ha  brought 
upon  himself  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Ministry  and  ii  s  supporters, 
so  that  when,  five  years  afterwards,  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  for 
the  alleged  fraud,  Lord  Ellenborough  forgot  his  duty  as  a  judge, 
and  thought  only  of  his  opportunity  as  a  partisan. 

One  may  linger  over  the  charts  which  Lord  Dundonald  pub¬ 
lished  ten  days  back,  as  refreshing  the  memory  of  an  exploit 
which  remains  unrivalled  only  because  the  hero  of  it  was  never 
more  employed  against  his  country’s  enemies.  It  was  preferred 
to  prosecute  the  war  by  grand  and  costly  fleets  and  armies;  and 
the  man  w  ho  could  make  half  a  dozen  old  hulls  and  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  barrels  of  powder  do  more  work  than  both  ships  and  troops 
was  left  to  pine  in  inactivity,  and  to  propose  plans  which  the  autho¬ 
rities  declined  to  adopt,  through  fear,  as  it  appears,  lest  the  war 
should  be  too  soon  finished.  Let  us  hope,  although  by  no  means 
confidently,  that  if  there  be  now  in  the  British  navy  an  officer  of 
Lord  Dundonald’s  powers,  he  will  at  least  not  provoke  hostility 
by  making  the  fullest  use  of  them.  Let  us  trust  that  no  other 
veteran  may  have  to  say,  when  he  writes  his  life,  that  the  day  of  his 
country’s  glory  w  as  also  the  day  of  his  own  ruin.  Above  all  things, 
let  us  bewrare  of  placing  admirals  (and  we  are  suie  to  have  some) 
like  Lord  Gambier  to  fetter  the  genius  and  mar  the  plans  of 
captains— if  we  can  find  any — like  Lord  Dundonald.  At  a  time 
of  vast  and  imperfectly  understood  changes  in  artillery  and  ship¬ 
building,  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Lord  Dundonald  111  his  prime 
would  be  our  best  security  that  all  the  resources  of  modern 
science  would  be  made  available  in  naval  warfare.  But  he  is 
gone,  and  has  left  no  one  equal  or  near  to  him  in  fame.  For 
forty  years  after  that  night  of  terror  in  Basque  Roads,  the 
flag  of  Lord  Dundonald  at  the  mast-head  would  have  supplied 
in  a  British  fleet  almost  all  deficiencies  of  strength,  equipment, 
or  experience.  But  the  great  naval  war  was  finished  by  other 
hands,  and  it  was  followed  by  many  years  of  nearly  unbroken 
peace.  Since  war  in  Europe  again  became  either  actual  or  pro¬ 
bable,  Lord  Dundonald’s  strength  has  failed  with  increasing  age, 
until  now  death  has  claimed  his  victim. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Basque  Roads  was  the  scene,  in  1757,  of 
one  of  the  many  signal  services  of  Lord  Ilowe.  The  baiteries 
upon  the  Isle  d’Aix,  which  haunted  the  imagination  of  Lord 
Gambier,  were  attacked  and  sileuced  in  that  year  by  a  skilful 
captain  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  act  under  a  resolute  com¬ 
mander.  The  slorv  of  Lord  Howe’s  life  is  as  full  of  encouragement 
to  the  young  officer  as  that  of  Lord  Dundonald  is  f  ull  of  warning 
of  how  the  fairest  hopes  may  be  blighted  by  imprudent  conduct  or 
hasty  language,  or  even  by  overmastering  circumstances.  Lord 
Dundonald  committed  some  incautious  acts  and  uttered  many 
unmeasured  words,  and  never  perhaps  were  the  consequences  of 
merely  venial  errors  visited  more  heavily  and  unrelentingly  than 
upon  him.  He  was  made  the  object  of  the  most  bitter  political 
persecution  of  modern  times.  His  enemies  would  have  been 
angels  to  forgive  him  wholly.  They  were  devils  to  take  vengeance 
on  him  as  they  did.  Like  Lord  Howe,  he  was  the  sailor’s  friend  ; 
but,  unlike  Lord  Howe,  he  had  not  the  prudence,  reticence,  and 
self-control  needed  to  gain  for  his  abilities  full  play  until  they 
had  raised  him  to  a  position  of  unbounded  influence.  If  he  had 
not  begun  his  labours  as  a  reformer  while  still  a  young  post¬ 
captain,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  done  more  good  to  the 
navy,  and  without  injury  to  his  own  career.  But  wre  will  not 
blame  the  impulses  of  a  generous  soul.  We  trust  that  Lord 
Dundonald  lived  long  enough  to  see  that,  in  the  end,  his  country 
was  not  ungrateful  to  him  ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead  that  country 
will  place  him  high  in  the  catalogue  of  her  naval  worthies. 


THE  STEPNEY  MURDER. 

HE  verdict  in  Mullins’s  trial  for  the  Stepney  murder  is  one 
in  which  only  the  pedantic  mind  can  affect  to  refuse 
acquiescence.  If  the  Chief  Baron,  following  Lord  Tenterden, 
was  right  in  defining  sufficient  evidence  ”  to  be  such  as 
produce  “  that  degree  of  conviction,  that  firm  persuasion,  \ipon 
w  hich  people  would  act  in  their  own  important  concerns,”  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  circumstantial  proof  much  more 
weighty.  The  evidence  is  illustrative  of  the  character  of  judicial 
proof  in  general,  and  iis  importance  consists  not  only  in  us 
accumulative  character  but  in  its  moral  weight.  Juries  are  slow 
in  perceiving  the  value  of  an  accumulated  proof;  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  counsel  for  the  accused,  in  such  a  case,  to  weaken 
the  force  of  every  particular  link — which  he  can  generally  succeed 
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in  doin';,  trusting  to  the  inexperience  of  the  jury  in  the  nature 
of  proof,  and  to  their  inability  to  perceive  that  the  value  of  the 
proof  is  in  the  mass  of  particulars,  not  in  the  weight  of  each 
circumstance.  Each  of  twelve  jurymen  may  be  reckoned  upon 
as  fixing  his  attention  on  some  single  piece  of  evidence,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest ;  that  is,  few  can  be  expected  to  catch  more 
than  one  aspect  of  the  case.  All  is  made  to  lean  on  this,  and  if 
the  counsel  can  destroy  the  force  of  that  evidence  which 
has  possessed  the  juryman’s  mind,  even  though  each  of 
the  twelve  should  have  taken  a  separate  stand-point,  an  acquittal 
is  pretty  certain.  For,  slow  to  perceive  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  accusing  facts  is  in  moral  value  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numerical  value,  twelve  men  are  likely  enough  to  feel 
the  force  of  cumulative  disproof.  If  A.  rests  on  the  boots,  and 
B.  on  the  twine,  and  C.  on  the  footmarks,  and  if,  as  the  Chief 
Baron  remarked,  not  one  of  these  pieces  of  evidence  was  sepa¬ 
rately  worth  much,  there  was  a  chance  for  the  prisoner  when, 
in  consultation,  each  of  the  jury  might  find  his  own  presumption 
of  guilt  weakened  or  rejected;  and  this  line  of  defence  Mr. 
Best  maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity,  not  attempting  to 
meet  the  whole  case,  but  dwelling  only  on  the  particulars.  But 
then,  as  the  J udge  observed,  when  each  of  these  circumstances  was 
disposed  of,  its  contradiction  made  nothing  for  the  accused.  And 
the  damning  aspect  of  the  entire  case  was,  that  while  so  much  on 
the  whole  was  against  Mullins,  not  one  single  exculpatory  piece 
of  evidence  was  produced  in  his  favour.  He  could  not  account 
for  his  time — he  could  not  suggest  or  explain  any  mode  by  which 
the  cheque  and  spoons  came  into  his  possession ;  for  it  was 
proved,  and  so  distinctly  proved  that  Mullins’  counsel  did  not 
venture  to  contest  the  point,  that  the  parcel  was  placed  in  the 
shed  by  Mullins  to  implicate  Emms.  Only  one  of  two  persons 
could  have  placed  the  parcel  in  the  shed  at  the  time  distinctly 
specified  by  Mullins  himself.  Emms  was  as  thoroughly  exone¬ 
rated  as  evidence  could  prove  a  negative  ;  therefore  Mullins 
must  have  placed  it  there ;  and  when  Mr.  Best  was  driven  to  the 
desperate  suggestion  that  the  cheque,  the  spoons,  and  the  lenses 
might  have  come  into  Mullins’  hands  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  murder  and  robbery,  the  case  was  hopeless.  If  they  came 
into  his  possession  guiltily,  he  was  Mrs.  Emsley’s  murderer,  and 
the  possession  of  the  parcel  will  hang  Mullins.  The  judicial 
and  circumstantial  proof  was  therefore  sufficient. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  his  fervid  declaration  of  inno¬ 
cence  after  the  verdict  was  given,  Mullins  confined  himself  to 
denying  only  that  evidence  which  was  utterly  worthless,  and  which 
most  likely  was  mistaken,  and  was  adduced  in  mere  surplusage. 
It  is  very  likely  that  he  was  not  seen  either  near  the  public-house 
or  on  Stepney-green ;  quite  possible  that  the  hammer  was  not 
the  fatal  weapon  ;  just  possible  that  he  did  sleep  at  home  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  But  when  Mullins  did  not  venture  to 
repeat  the  story  of  his  seeing  Emms  place  the  parcel  in  the  out¬ 
house,  and  did  not  attempt  to  criminate  him,  or  to  deny  that  he 
had  laid  a  trap  and  plant  for  him,  it  almost  seems  that  at  the  last 
moment  his  audacity  failed  him.  Although  his  vehement  pro¬ 
testation  of  innocence  sounds  so  large  and  full,  yet,  when 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  denies  scarcely  anything,  and 
only  contradicts  evidence  which  it  was  equally  unimportant  to 
adduce  or  to  refute.  This,  however,  is  only  noticeable  as  an 
indirect  but  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  ;  and  we  mention  it  because  in  some  quarters  a  sort  of 
feeling  is  entertained  that  the  proof  of  guilt  was  inadequate. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  cases  of  murder  much  of  the 
proof  must  be  of  a  moral  character.  Mullins,  and  Mullins 
almost  alone,  had  free  access  to  Mrs.  Emsley’s  house.  He  was 
entirely  in  her  confidence.  In  his  favour,  and  almost  in  his 
favour  alone,  the  poor  miser  relaxed  her  suspicions  ;  and  as  the 
area  of  her  possible  murderers  was,  owing  to  her  recluse  habits, 
singularly  circumscribed,  in  Mullins  happened  to  be  combined 
the  possibilities  of  motive,  access,  and  familiarity  with  her  habits, 
which  could  hardly  have  met  in  any  other  person.  Not  that 
a  man  is  to  be  hanged  because  he  was  very  likely  to  have  been 
the  murderer.  But  being  the  most  likely  person  has  its  value  as 
a  presumption  of  guilt,  taken  in  connexion  with  all  the  other 
grounds  of  suspicion.  And  now  that  the  verdict  is  given,  and 
on  independent  grounds,  Mullins’  strange  antecedents,  his 
familiarity  with  the  police  system,  his  previous  experiences  in 
the  discreditable  arts  of  entrapping  victims,  his  practised  taste 
for  rewards,  and  his  skill  in  plots,  show  him  to  be  precisely  the 
man  to  whom  the  bold  scheme  of  charging  Emms  for  the  sake  of 
the  300Z.  reward  would  have  suggested  itself.  It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  nobody  except  one  who  had 
already  trafficked  in  blood  and  blood-money,  and  who  had  done 
service  as  a  spy  and  a  betrayer  of  those  into  whose  confidence  he 
had  wormed  himself — which  was  Mullins’  life  as  an  Irish  police¬ 
man — would  have  thought  of  accusiug  Emms  for  the  sake  of  the 
reward.  The  plot  was  exceedingly  clever,  only  it  was  just  a 
trifle  too  clever.  The  thing  was  overdone,  and  overdone  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  sort  of  way  into  which  a  coarse,  unreflecting  mind,  with 
a  little  practised  astuteness  in  conspiracy  and  that  over-confi¬ 
dence  which  results  from  previous  successes,  would  be  likely  to 
fall.  A  man  who  had  once  traded,  and  traded  successfully,  in 
treason,  would  be  likely,  and  he  alone  would  be  likely,  to  think  of 
hiding  the  parcel  in  Emms’  outhouse.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
detect  in  this  incident  the  strange  uncontrollable  desire  which 
prompts  the  murderer  either  to  reveal  his  crime  or  to  attract  an 
investigation.  There  is  no  need  to  suspect  anything  so  refined 


in  Mullins’ character.  He  had  murdered  the  old  woman  merely 
to  conceal  his  robbery.  The  robbery  had  probably  turned  out 
less  profitable  than  he  had  expected.  There  was  a  prospect  of 
securing  300/.,  and  the  man  who  had  not  spared  his  employer 
on  the  chance  of  booty  was  not  likely'-  to  allow  a  thought  for 
Emms’  life  to  stand  in  his  way,  if  it  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
possessing  300/.  certain.  To  enlarge  upon  the  Nemesis  of  the  whole 
matter,  to  show  that  Mullins  contrived  the  only  piece  of  evidence 
which  could  possibly  condemn  himself,  and  to  draw  a  moral  from 
the  providential  interference  which  caught  the  murderer  and  man- 
seller  in  the  toils  which  he  had  laid  for  the  innocent,  would  be 
impertinent  and  superfluous.  There  is  usually  something  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  mode  in  which  murder  will  out.  The  fence  is 
carefully  constructed,  but  there  is  a  gap  almost  imperceptible, 
and  justice  enters  in — a  single  flaw  in  the  armour,  but  vengeance 
strikes  home  through  it.  The  criminal  is  all  but  plunged  in 
security  and  indemnity  ;  but  the  heel  is  vulnerable,  and  he  falls. 
There  could  be  only  one  witness  against  Mullins,  and  that  wit¬ 
ness  was  himself.  And  an  irresistible  stress  was  upon  him  which 
compelled  the  murderer  to  do  that  only  thing  which  could  con¬ 
vict  him. 

Few  criminals  will  ascend  the  scaffold  with  less  of  popular 
sympathy  than  Mullins.  To  murder  a  helpless,  solitary  old 
woman  is  no  novelty ;  but  the  diabolical  ingenuity  which  com¬ 
bined  murder  with  the  attempt  to  denounce  another  as  the 
criminal  is  almost  a  solecism  in  crime  ;  and  public  indignation, 
which  would  have  languidly  assented  tothe  doom  of  Mrs. Emsley’s 
murderer,  feels  insulted  as  well  as  injured  by  the  novel  audacity 
of  the  delator  of  Emms.  Besides  which  the  trial  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  so  far  as  it  shows  a  recurrence  to  the  old  practical  common 
sense  and  large  general  views  upon  the  exercise  and  influence 
of  which  alone  Trial  by  Jury  can  be  defended.  We  had,  after 
the  experience  of  some  recent  trials  for  murder,  begun  to  fear 
that  a  view  of  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  was  growing  up  in 
the  jury-box  which  could  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  evidence 
lower  than  that  of  eye-witnesses.  Mullins’s  trial  shows  a  more 
healthy  tone  of  feeling  and  a  more  sensible  estimate  of  evidence. 
And  though  little  thanks  are  due  to  the  skill  of  the  detective 
police — a  body  whose  capacities  in  discovering  mysteries  are 
perhaps  overrated — one  at  least  of  the  crimes  of  the  day  which 
seemed  to  be  clouded  in  impenetrable  mystery  is  discovered 
and  avenged.  May  the  unravelling  of  this  knot  be  only  the 
forerunner  of  the  discover}-  of  the  Bond  murderer  ! 


THE  HEW  YORK  BALL. 

npHE  kind  and  hospitable  welcome  which  America  has  given 
A  to  the  heir  of  the  English  throne  culminated  in  the  reception 
that  he  met  with  at  New  York.  Balls,  serenades,  torchlight 
processions,  and  illuminations  succeeded  one  another  swiftly  and 
happily,  and  kept  New  York  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  To 
expect  that  the  political  consequences  of  the  Prince’s  visit  will 
be  immense  or  lasting  would  be  a  ridiculous  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  courtesy  shown  him.  Englishmen  can  fairly  and 
frankly  thank  their  American  kinsmen  for  the  graceful  com¬ 
pliment  they  have  paid  us  without  assuming  that  there  are  to  be 
no  more  disputed  frontier  lines  or  differences  of  maritime  law. 
It  will,  however,  be  something  that  Americans  will  have  seen, 
and  perhaps  learnt  to  like,  our  future  ruler.  And  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  he  will,  in  his  turn,  have  learnt 
more  valuable  lessons  from  his  visit  to  the  Western  world  than 
from  any  European  tour. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Yankee  character  have  been  displayed, 
as  it  was  likely  they  would  be,  during  the  Prince’s  journey. 
The  best  Americans  are  probably  as  refined  and  sensitive  persons 
as  the  best  Englishmen.  But  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
the  best  Americans  are  generally  silent,  and  the  voices  of  a  less 
polished  class  swamp  all  others.  In  the  newspapers,  penny- 
a-liners  rule  the  roost.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  naturally  been 
followed  from  capital  to  capital,  and  from  street  to  street,  by 
shoals  of  these  strange  beings,  who  are  intent  upon  catching 
every  feature  and  motion  of  him  and  his  suite.  The  Yankee  masses 
like  to  read  about  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  dinner  and  at  tea,  not 
because  they  are  toadies,  so  much  as  because  they  are  meddling, 
and  vulgar,  and  personally  impertinent  and  inquisitive.  They 
are  incapable,  from  habit  and  custom,  of  comprehending  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  privacy.  Some  of  the  New  York 
journals  descend  into  details  in  a  way  that  beats  any  penny-a¬ 
lining  we  have  ever  seen.  A  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Evening 
Post,  who  is  specially  attached  to  the  Prince’s  person  to  report 
things  in  general,  goes  to  unheard-of  lengths,  and  has  been 
a  most  active  Paul  Pry.  He  sketches  the  Prince’s  walk,  his 
talk,  his  manner,  and  his  appetite.  He  comments  kindly, 
but  firmly,  upon  his  nose,  which  he  holds  to  be  of  an  unjus¬ 
tifiable  prominence,  and  protests  against  accordingly.  He  alludes 
to  the  report  in  tbe  Philadelphia  papers  that  the  Prince  was  in 
the  habit  of  running  round  the  railway  carriages  with  chicken- 
bones  in  his  mouth.  These  reports,  he  thinks,  are  not  founded 
in  fact,  though  he  evidently  considers  the  matter  one  which  calls 
for  serious  investigation.  But  the  following  description  of  the 
preparations  made  at  Bachmeyer’s  Hotel,  New  York,  for  the 
lloyal  party,  is  very  Transatlantic,  and  deserves  especial  notice : — 

It  was  decided,  only  two  days  ago,  that  the  party  should  put  up  at  the 
“  Continental.”  Of  the  apartments  (j7  in  number)  for  the  use  of  the  Boyal 
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party,  I  shall  speak  at  length  in  my  next.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  expected  guests: — 

1.  Baron  Renfrew,  who  will  occupy  a  parlour  and  a  bed-room. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  „  Room  No.  16. 

3.  The  Earl  of  St.  Germain,  „  ,,  No.  17. 

4.  &c.  &c.  „  „  No.  18,  &c.  &c. 

The  gentleman  of  the  Evening  Post — who  is  probably  the  same 
Jenkins  that  once  belonged  to  our  own  Morning  Post — completes 
the  list  by  name  down  to  No.  16,  mentioning  the  numbers  of  their 
respective  bed-rooms,  about  the  interior  of  which  he  intends,  it 
appears,  to  speak  in  detail  in  his  next.  At  the  close  we  have  the 
roll  of  the  servants,  nomination,  thus  : — 

Attendants. 

14.  Bachmeyer.  iS.  Gillette, 

is.  Bailey.  17.  &c.  &c. 

&e.  &c. 

14.  A  man-servant,  name  unknown. 

Baron  Renfrew’s  rooms  will  be  supplied  with  four  wax  candles  each.  The 
other  gentlemen  of  the  suite  will  be  allowed  two  wax  candles  each,  and  the 
attendants  are  limited  to  one. 

This  information  is  valuable,  because  it  must  have  been  obtained 
with  great  difficulty  and  no  little  risk.  Jenkins  on  a  roving 
expedition  in  search  of  statistics  upon  candles,  is  a  brilliant 
picture  for  the  imagination.  Having  exhausted  the  subject  of 
waxligbts,  and  failed  to  discover  the  name  of  No.  24,  he  proceeds 
to  the  subject  of  the  commissariat.  He  announces  prospectively 
what  is  to  be  the  menu  for  the  first  day’s  dinner.  The  dinner  of 
the  future  provided  for,  he  starts  off  with  unilagging  wing  to  the 
investigation  of  the  large  field  opened  up  by  breakfast.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  his  unwearied  inquiries  : — 

On  Wednesday  morning,  October  10,  this  will  be  the  carte : — 
Breakfast. 

Beefsteak. 

Rolls  and  coffee. 

And  four  other  hot  dishes. 

Cold  meats. 

Bruits,  &c. 

Beyond  Wednesday  morning,  October  10,  the  culinary  eye  of 
prophecy  could  no  further  penetrate  ;  and  we  are  left  in  darkness 
as  to  what  the  Prince  was  to  have  had  to  eat  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  whether  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  his  suite,  were  satisfied  with  two  wax  candles. 
However,  as  Jenkins  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  any  discon¬ 
tent  upon  the  subject,  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  all  went 
well. 

Seldom,  perhaps,  except  in  a  few  great  cases,  has  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes  received  a  more  striking  illustration  than 
in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Ball  which  followed  the 
Prince’s  arrival.  For  weeks  nothing  else  had  been  talked 
about,  and  New  York  had  determined  the  thing  should 
be  a  great  success.  In  most  cases,  when  people  set  their 
hearts  upon  anything  happening  upon  a  particular  day,  it  is  a 
well-known  meteorological  law  that  heavy  rain  sets  in  early  in 
the  morning.  But  weather,  it  was  considered,  could  at  least 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  ball.  So  the  ladies  of  New  York 
thought  themselves  tolerably  sure,  if  not  of  dancing  with  the 
Prince,  at  all  events  of  seeing  him  dance,  and  envying  those  who 
were  more  fortunate.  The  struggle  for  tickets  was  very  severe 
while  it  lasted.  Elderly  gentlemen,  who  had  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life  at  which  one  is  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  the  Homan 
maxim,  “Nemo  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  insanit” — elderly  ladies, 
to  whom  waltzing  would  have  been  no  relaxation — respectable 
fathers  of  families,  with  gout  and  grey  hair — civic  dignitaries  and 
members  of  Congress  —  everybody,  in  short,  whether  old  or 
young,  dancer  or  non-dancer,  who  had  a  chance  of  procuring  an 
invitation,  had  made  up  hi3  or  her  mind  to  procure  one  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  The  Times’  Correspondent  asserts  that  the  assem¬ 
blage  was  chiefly  composed  of  civic  celebrities,  and  that  people 
do  not  become  civic  celebrities  till  an  age  at  which  they  have  ceased 
to  dance.  But  from  the  account  in  the  New  York  Times,  we 
confess  we  do  not  think  there  can  have  been  much  amiss  in  the 
way  of  gathering.  There  was  “  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Hicks,”  says  the 
enthusiastic  reporter,  “in  white  and  green,  who,  like  Juno, 
walked  a  very  queen  for  stateliness.”  There  was  the  “  luxuriant 
beauty  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Scott,  who  might  well  drive  the  whole 
Parisian  cluh  des  blondes  to  despair.”  There  was  “  Mrs.  John 
Schermerhorn,”  who,  as  the  writer  tells  us  with  a  conception  of 
gender  peculiarly  his  own,  “  looked  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the 
Adriatic  on  its  wedding  day  with  the  Doge  of  Venice.”  Still  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  ball  was  not  a  great  success. 
First  of  all,  it  was  so  crowded  that  dancing  was  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility  ;  and  an  accident  which  happened  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  postponed  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  for  upwards  of  two 
hours.  Suddenly  it  seems,  and  without  any  warning,  a  hollow 
crackling  sound  was  heard,  after  the  National  Anthem  had  been 
played,  and  the  quadrilles  were  forming.  The  centre  of  the  floor 
gave  way  and  sunk  some  three  feet,  forming  a  wooden  pond  in 
which  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  immersed  up  to  their  waists. 
In  ancient  times  this  would  have  been  deemed  an  ostentum  fatale, 
and  required  a  sacrifice  to  avert  the  omen.  In  these  modern 
times  it  was  the  signal  for  summoning  the  carpenters,  who,  with 
a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  the  parish  sexton,  quickly  made  their 
appearance  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  descended  into  the  chasm. 

And  now  the  New  York  ball  had  a  chance  of  becoming  famous 
for  evermore,  which  it  lost  by  the  unpatriotic  conduct  of  one  of 


the  carpenters.  The  chasm  was  closed  up,  but  he  had  been 
left  in  the  hole  by  accident  after  the  flooring  was  put  down, 
and  it  was  discovered,  when  all  was  over,  that  be  had  been 
nailed  in.  A  knocking  was  promptly  heard  from  under¬ 
ground,  which  was  understood  on  all  sides  to  be  the  car¬ 
penter.  The  question  was  whether,  being  only  a  carpenter, 
he  had  not  better  stay  where  he  was,  and  if  necessary  die  at 
his  post.  Everybody  felt  his  objections  to  intramural  inter¬ 
ment  were  vexatious  and  ill-timed.  The  crowd  had  settled  into 
their  places,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the  Prince  was  just  going 
to  begin  to  dance.  VYe  confess  that  we  think  the  carpenter 
ought  to  have  been  sacrificed.  The  managers  of  the  ball  ought 
sorrowfully,  but  firmly,  to  have  refused  to  let  him  out  when  the 
planks  were  once  down.  The  carpenter  that  can  die  for  his 
country,  and  won’t  die,  ought  ts  be  made  to  die.  A  carpenter  can 
die  but  once,  and  justifiable  homicide  under  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  is  not  murder  ;  nor,  after  all,  is  premature  burial  perhaps 
such  a  very  painful  death  compared  with  others.  We  read  of  his¬ 
torical  characters  who  have  undergone  the  process  with  resignation 
and  even  cheerfulness,  and  who  was  the  carpenter  that  he  should 
refuse  to  be  added  to  the  list  ?  There  were  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
people  of  great  distinction  and  propriety  of  character,  who  were  as 
often  as  not  buried  prematurely.  There  were  Itorali,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram.  There  was  Curtius,  a  most  estimable  Homan,  who 
jumped  at  it.  When  the  ground  sank  in  the  forum,  as  it  did  the 
other  day  in  the  New  York  ball-room,  he  got  into  the  hole  like  a 
man,  and  did  not  keep  knocking  to  be  let  out  again.  Even  if  the 
carpenter  had  not  been  intending  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  was 
surprised  at  and  discontented  with  his  boarding  and  lodging,  still 
he  might  have  made  an  effort  and  risen  to  the  occasion.  He  ought 
to  have  thought  of  the  great  carpenters  of  history,  or  of 
Curtius,  or  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  to  have  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “  I  am  New  York’s  greatest  jewel.  I  refuse  to  call 
for  assistance.  Being  as  good  as  a  Curtius,  I  behave  as 
such.  I  devote  myself  to  suffocation,  and  I  accept  a  saw¬ 
dust  grave  and  immortality.”  “  Quam  sunt  fortunati  fabri 
ferrarii,”  says  Plautus,  “  qui  apud  carbones  sedent.”  How 
much  happier  would  that  carpenter  have  been  on  his  saw¬ 
dust  seat,  if  he  had  been  able  to  persuade  himself  to  put 
off  the  carpenter  and  to  put  on  the  patriot  —  had  he  only 
sat  quiet,  drawn  up  his  legs,  said  his  prayers,  bequeathed  (if 
necessary  for  his  peace  of  mind)  a  cock  to  iEsculapius,  and  com¬ 
forted  himself  with  Dr.  Butler’s  celebrated  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What!  would  he  not  die  for  his 
country  F  The  carpenter  seemed  to  think  not.  Evidently  he 
was  a  man  of  no  refinement,  who  was  blind  to  his  true  interests, 
and  willing  for  life’s  sake  to  lose  all  that  makes  life  worth  having. 
The  truth  is,  you  may  nail  a  carpenter  in  his  long  home,  but  you 
can’t  prevent  his  hammering  cn  the  inside.  So  the  Committee 
reluctantly  were  obliged  to  let  him  out.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  been  an  uneducated  person,  who  was  just  as  likely  as  not  to 
have  gone  on  knocking ;  and  though  at  first  the  thing  might  not 
have  signified,  still  he  might  have  ended  by  becoming  a  bore  in 
his  last  moments. 

An  additional  excitement  was  lent  to  the  New  York  visit,  of 
the  Prince  by  the  conduct  of  a  casual  Irishman,  who  stopped 
his  Boyal  Highness  in  the  street,  and  solemnly  announced  to 
him  his  future  dethronement;  in  consequence  of  which  the  New 
York  papers,  by  way  of  not  being  behindhand  in  the  way  of 
news,  headed  their  columns  next  morning  with  an  announcement 
in  capital  letters  of  the  “  Attempted  Assassination  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.”  The  prophet  was  “  taken  up”  by  the  police,  but  re¬ 
leased  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that,  beyond  his  prophetic 
denunciation,  he  had  committed  no  harm.  The  nature  cf  the 
assault  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  letter,  which  the 
Exile  of  Erin  addressed  the  day  but  one  after  to  the  New  York 
Times  : — 

Mr.  Editor  i  saw  in  your  Saturday  issue  that  i  am  accused  of  an  assalt  on 
the  Prince  of  wales  which  is  false  i  mearly  said  what  i  thought  and  i  think  so 
still  that  he  never  will  be  king  of  England  if  he  Lives  for  a  1 00  years  time  for 
Kings  is  gorn  and  i  Pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  baby  faced  english  man 
as  they  gaunted  him  along  i  now  appeal  to  Americans  to  know  weather  it  is 
Constitutional!  to  Pay  homage  to  a  Prince  if  so  i  am  done  if  not  why  then 
was  i  seased  Like  a  felin  by  a  Lot  of  Dogs  Dressed  in  uniform  for  they  acted 
like  such  as  soon  as  I  opened  my  Mouth  i  am  not  a  tinker  nor  a  tailor  But  i 
am  what  i  am  and  that  is  what  i  Did  not  see  many  of  on  that  Day  that  is  i 
Mean  a  true  republican  Edwaed  Mohcab. 


REVIEWS. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  CHARITY  AS  AN  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  LADIES* 

T  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  not  a  pity  that  the  practice 
of  using  claptrap  titles  should  ever  have  been  invented  ;  for 
though  it  generally  enables  a  reader  to  recognise  a  worthless 
book  at  a  glance,  it  sometimes — as  in  the  present  case — preju¬ 
dices  him  against  a  very  good  one.  There  is  a  sort  of  jingle 
about  such  a  question  as  “  My  life,  and  what  shall  I  do 
with  it  ?  ”  which  provokes  a  very  short  answer.  To  most 
persons  who  asked  it  one  would  be  inclined  to  reply,  “  Pray, 
say  nothing  about  it;”  but  as  good  wine  needs  no  busli,  the 

*  My  Life,  and  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  A  Question  for  Young  Gentle¬ 
women.  By  an  Old  Maid.  London:  Longmans,  i860. 
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tawdriest  situ  will  not  mate  good  n  ine  bad,  and  though  some 
such  title  as  the  one  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  would 
have  heen  more  appropriate,  it  could  hardly  have  been  prefixed 
to  a  better  book.  The  authoress  obviously  thinks  that  a  prosaic 
title  is  a  creat  evil ;  for  in  speaking  of  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  Preli¬ 
minary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  she  calls 
it  “  a  book  which  one  seldom  hears  of,  perhaps  on  account  of 
its  discouraging  title,  which  may  suggest  the  (erroneous)  notion 
that  it  would  be  useful  only  to  those  who  purpose  to  devote  their 
lives  to  that  study.”  Surely  the  title  accurately  describes  the 
book,  which  could  hardly  have  won  or  deserved  a  higher  reputa¬ 
tion  if  it  had  been  called  “  What  to  think,  and  how  to  think  it.” 
An  affected  title  is  like  an  affected  manner.  It  leads  one  to  ex¬ 
pect  affectation  throughout;  and  we  protest  against  it  in  the 
present  case  because  the  book  is  so  thoroughly  good  that  any 
blemish  in  it  is  doubly  vexatious.  Let  us  charitably  hope  that 
the  fault  lies  not  with  the  authoress,  but.  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
with  some  literary  adviser  who  knows  better  how  to  sell  books 
than  how  to  write  or  to  name  them. 

The  substance  of  the  essay  deserves  almost  unmixed  praise. 
Most  men  would  probably  agree  in  the  opinion  that  no  human 
being  is  entitled  to  so  much  reverence,  or  approaches  so  nearly 
to  our  highest  conceptions  of  goodness,  as  a  really  good  woman  ; 
and  this  little  book  is  pervaded  throughout  by  the  kindness,  the 
considerate  tenderness,  and  the  keen  observation  and  quiet  good 
sense  w  hieh  go  to  make  up  that  character.  The  temper  in  which  it 
is  written  is  thoroughly  ladylike.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  which 
could  offend  the  most  scrupulous  sense  of  self-respect ;  and  from 
first,  to  last  it  is  marked  by  a  constant  suppression  of  personal 
inclinations  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  authoress,  for 
example,  is  obviously  not  only  fond  of  poetry,  but  deeply  moved 
by  it,  yet  she  hardly  ever  quotes  it;  and  though  little  phrases 
here  and  there  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  strong  religious 
emotions,  she  never  dwells  upon  them.  She  is  writing,  as  she 
says,  on  an  “  outward  ”  or  practical  subject,  and  accordingly  con¬ 
fines  herself  strictly  to  the  practical  side  of  religion. 

It  is  quite  curious  to  see  how  her  good  sense  keeps  her  out  of 
all  the  pitfalls  into  which  an  equally  amiable  but  less  thoughtful 
woman  would  have  been  almost  sure  to  fall  in  writing  on 
such  a  subject.  Most  persons,  for  example,  would  have  fallen 
into  the  natural  and  pardonable  mistake  of  exalting  philan¬ 
thropy  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  pursuits  of  life  ;  but  this 
error  is  carefully  avoided.  “  The  class  for  which  I  write,”  says 
the  authoress.  *•  is  a  very  limited  one,  and  the  subject  on  which 
I  write  is  still  more  so  ;”  and  throughout  the  whole  book,  with 
very  trifling  and  venial  exceptions,  she  faithfully  observes  the 
limits  which  she  has  prescribed  to  herself.  Again,  it  requires 
much  self-control,  in  handling  such  a  subject,  to  dispense 
with  the  stimulus  of  romantic  anticipations,  and  to  avoid  the 
error  of  refusing  to  admit  any  truth  which  may  be  contained  in 
honest  objections.  Throughout  this  little  volume  this  is  done 
with  exemplary  self-command  and  candour.  Speaking  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  success  which  philanthropists  can  expect,  she  says: — 

If  we  all  laboured  henceforth  to  Christianize  the  mass,  and  devoted  our 
lives  to  nothing  else,  they  would  still  be  in  heart  and  life  unchristian.  If 
nothing  short  of  reforming  a  whole  population  seems  a  worthy  end  of  your 
labours,  I  can  offer  you  no  help,  for  I  have  no  such  hope.  1  believe  such  a  re¬ 
sult  is  impossible  under  the  present  dispensation  to  any,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
it  is  not  the  work  assigned  to  Christian  women.  We  must  labour  to  help 
and  save  them  one  by  one.  Knowledge  may  be  given  to  large  classes  of 
pupils,  and  by  almost  mechanical  means.  Preachers  may  teach  their  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  statesmen  raise  the  condition  of  thousands,  but  there  is  no  whole¬ 
sale  w  ay  of  imparting  moral  habits  or  training  persons  in  a  holy  Christian 
life.  Our  highest  labours  must  be  limited  to  individuals,  and  whilst  they 
require  a  life-long  patience  they  must  he  carried  on  in  quiet,  without  public 
notice,  without  great  successes,  or  much  visible  result. 

It  requires  great  courage  to  adopt,  great  honesty  to  announce, 
and  wonderful  self-devotion  to  act  consistently  on  such  a 
principle.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  objection  which  is  some¬ 
times  urged  against  the  visiting  of  very  poor  and  degraded  per¬ 
sons  by  ladies — that  it  lends  to  destroy  their  own  innocence  of 
mind— site  admits  that  “general  visiting  among  the  poor  in  large 
towns,  or  work  in  reformatories,  cannot  be  undertaken  by  them 
[young  ladies],  not  only  on  this  account,  but  as  demanding  both 
experience  and  training,  and  a  courage  which  is  only  admirable 
in  women  when  it  is  the  produce  of  matured  good  sense;”  but 
this  is  preceded  by  w  hat  iairly  deserves  the  name  of  a  philoso¬ 
phical  description  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  danger  to  be 
feared.  The  main  point  of  it  is  that  the  mere  seeing  or  hearing 
what  is  evil  hardens  the  mind  to  it,  unless  the  person  who  sees 
it  tries  to  remedy  or  oppose  it,  but  that,  if  the  habit  of  remedying 
and  opposing  it  is  once  formed,  the  sentiment  of  opposition  to  it 
becomes  in  itself  habitual,  and  so  excludes  indifference;  and  she 
concludes  with  the  following  very  weighty  remark  : — 

There  are  moral  and  social  statistics  mooted  now  in  every  corner  of  so¬ 
ciety,  brought  out  in  every  newspaper,  in  every  religious  report,  on  every 
platform  almost,  which  bring  before  young  women  an  amount  of  misery  and 
vice  of  which  they  used  to  he  quite  unconscious.  It  must  do  them  some 
harm  it  they  only  hear  of  it  to  he  shocked  by  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say, 
“  l.et  them  know  as  little  as  possible  of  it.”  Unless  the  knowledge  is  turned 
by  true  and  loving  labour  into  good,  our  women  must  grow  less  and  less 
innocent,  less  tender  to  misery  as  they  grow  older,  and  at  fifty  must  be  less 
fit  to  be  pure-minded,  gentle-hearted  mothers  to  their  sons  than  they  were  at 
twenty. 

The  intellectual  merits  of  the  book  are  very  striking.  They 
consist  in  strong  good  sense,  the  generosity  which  usually 
accompanies  that  quality,  and  a  singularly  keen  power  of 


observation.  Almost  every  page  affords  examples  of  this.  For 
example : — 

Persons  question  the  sick  and  dying  as  if  the  only  thing  of  importance  to 
them  was  that  the  visitor  should  think  they  are  saved — a  knowledge  which, 
ns  far  as  regards  the  sick  person,  is  the  merest  impertinence  in  the  world ; 
for  what  possible  difference  can  it  make  to  me  whether  Mr.  Kyle  thinks  me 
safe  or  not  safe,  or  indeed  thinks  nothing  at  all  about  it  ?  Whilst,  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  visitor,  it  can  only  lead  him  into  temptation. 

The  following  is  an  admirable  criticism  ; — 

Story  books  about  the  poor,  and  even  lives  of  the  poor,  will  for  the  most 
part  only  mislead  you;  the  latter  have  been  written  of  those  who  were 
remarkable,  i.  e.,  unlike  the  generality,  or  have  recorded  only  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  edifying  in  them  ;  the  former,  for  the  most  part,  represent  the  poor 
as  so  much  easier  to  understand,  so  much  more  simple  and  less  natural  than 
they  are;  as  so  easilv  guided  and  so  very  easily  converted;  just  making  sutfi- 
eient-  opposition  to  allow  of  the  story  w  inding  up  with  the  proper  victory  of 
good  over  evil.  Now  I  think  you  will  find  it  just  the  contrary ;  that  the  loss 
cultivated  a  man  is  the  less  susceptible  he  will  be  to  the  power  of  new  truth, 
the  less  lasting  impression  will  be  made  on  him  by  it,  and  the  more  open  he 
will  be  to  error  and  mere  impulse ;  that  the  less  educated  he  is  the  more 
enslaved  he  will  be  to  the  power  of  habit,  and  the  harder  it  will  be  for  him 
to  acquire  any  new  habit. 

The  following  are  excellent  instances  of  shrewdness  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  of  thought : — “  So  far  as  I  have  bad  the  opportunity 
of  observing,  those  persons  who  are  accounted  to  have  a  special 
gift  for  the  discernment  of  character  have  been  persons  of  keen 
sight,  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  watching  closely  the  passing 
expressions  of  people’s  faces.”  “  People  talk  of  the  increase  of 
mental  activity,  when  the  real  state  they  speak  of  is  rather  an 
increase  of  mental  passivity  ;  knowledge  and  notions  run  hither 
and  thither  through  our  heads  in  such  rapid  trains  that  the  mind 
has  little  to  do  with  it,  except  as  the  patient,  silent  tram-road 
that  receives  all,  keeps  nothing.”  She  proceeds,  in  a  very 
humorous  passage,  to  describe  the  string  of  unconnected  half- 
thoughts  which  run  through  the  bead  of  a  girl  who  bears  a  lec¬ 
turer  say,  “  The  gift  of  eternal  life  is  the  mystery  which  lies 
beneath  the  history  of  the  modern  world,  and  interprets  it.” 

The  general  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  how  “  educated  gentle¬ 
women  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  will  may  employ  their  own 
advantages  in  the  improvement  of  uneducated  and  ungentle 
women,  and  of  their  social  condition,  and  to  show  how  they  may 
best  prepare  for  that  work.”  It  begins  by  remarking — what  no 
doubt  is  true — that  many  unmarried  women  in  easy  circumstances 
have,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  no  important  duties  of  their 
own  to  attend  to.  She  carefully  limits  the  class  to  which  she 
refers,  and  confines  her  observations  to  grown-up  women  who 
are  in  easy  circumstances  and  have  no  domestic  duties.  Such 
persons,  she  says,  are  greatly  in  want  of  employment,  and  are 
eminently  fitted  in  various  ways  to  undertake  charitable  la¬ 
bours  ;  and  she  proceeds,  with  the  skill  and  good  sense  which 
we  have  already  attempted  to  describe,  to  give  practical  advice 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  may  be  done.  This  employment, 
she  says,  will  in  itself  furnish  the  best  possible  training  for  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  if  the  persons  who  adopt  it 
should  marry;  whilst,  if  they  do  not.  it  will  supply  them 
with  a  useful  occupation  for  their  lives.  The  authoress 
labours  to  establish  these  points  as  if  they  were  open  to  con¬ 
troversy,  and  quotes  some  observations  from  various  periodicals 
— and  amongst  others,  from  our  own  columns— which  appear 
to  her  to  require  refutation.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
a  controversy  with  one  who  writes  so  well  and  so  wisely,  and 
we  shall  therefore  say  nothing  upon  the  passage  which  she  quotes 
from  the  Saturday  Review ;  but  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  observations, 
in  a  spirit  of  sincere  respect,  upon  the  general  scope  of  this  exeel- 
lent  book.  It  appears  to  us  to  err  in  demanding  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed  wliat  many  of  its 
members  have  not  to  give.  Of  all  the  moral  problems  which 
perplex  mankind,  none  is  deeper  or  more  intricate  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  diflerence  between  being  good  and  doing 
right.  It  is  important  to  remember  lhat  there  are  and  must  be 
lay  women  as  well  as  laymen.  How'  would  the  authoress  deal 
with  the  case  of  a  thoroughly  conscientious  person,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  discharging  punctually  and  irreproachably  all  her 
known  duties,  and  w  as  not  chargeable  with  any  known  faults, 
but  who,  from  natural  character,  had  no  sort  of  inclina¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  works  of  charity,  and  felt  herself  in  no 
way  fit  for  them  ?  There  are  men,  and  there  are  also  a 
certain  number  of  women,  who  would  be  perfectly  willing, 
at  the  call  of  duty,  to  submit  to  almost  any  amount 
of  suffering,  humiliation,  or  self-denial,  but  who  feel  in 
themselves  a  degree  of  unfitness  for  the  task  of  teaching  or  con¬ 
soling  their  neighbours  which  would  be  universally  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  w  arning  of  nature  against  engaging  in  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  w  ith  regard  to  which  it  existed.  This  may  arise  from  a 
want  of  sympathy',  or  from  the  adoption  of,  or  predisposition  to, 
peculiar  views  of  life,  or  from  various  other  causes.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  person  is  suffering  under  some  dreadful  and 
hopeless  disease,  and  that  one  of  the  women  whose  duty  it  is 
alleged  to  be  to  visit  and  console  her  feels  that  she  has  no  sort 
of  consolation  to  give,  and  is  either  deliberately  of  opinion  that 
such  cases  admit  of  no  consolation,  or  lhat  it  is  so  doubtful 
whether  they  do  or  not  that  she  cannot  affirm  it;  surely  she  had 
better  not  make  bad  worse,  or  interfere  with  others  who  might 
make  it  better.  Suppose,  again,  that  a  person  engages  in  such 
undertakings  as  are  the  subject  of  this  book,  that  she  utterly 
hates  them,  and,  as  she  gains  further  experience  of  them  bates 
them  more ;  would  the  authoress  say  that,  as  she  had  unoccupied 
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lei  pure,  it  was  nevertheless  ber  duty  to  persist  in  them?  In  all 
probability,  t lie  only  result  of  doing  so  would  be  to  make  one 
person  wretched  for  life  without  benefiting  any  other. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  though  it  is  not  one  that  is  usually 
admitted,  at  least  in  Protestant  countries,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  bring  all  acts  under  the  category  of  duties  and  breaches  of 
duty.  “Good ’’and  “evil”  are  far  wider  words  than  “right” 
|  and  “wrong,”  which,  strictly  speaking,  mean  no  more  than 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  law.  If  a  person  is  able  to 
pass  his  or  her  life  in  acts  of  benevolence,  he  or  she  is 
admirably  well  employed,  and  has  perhaps  chosen  the  best 
of  all  parts,  but  it  does  not  follow'  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  person,  not  specially  occupied  in  other  ways,  to  do 
so.  Duty  and  offence,  duty  and  fault,  duty  and  sin,  are  the  cor¬ 
relatives  of  law,  morality,  and  religion,  but  there  is  an  immense 
part  of  life  over  which  they  do  not  extend.  It  would  be  a  very 
I  violent  abuse  of  language  to  say  that  it  was  either  the  religious 
or  moral  duty,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  legal  duly,  of  a  painter 
to  paint  the  best  picture  he  possibly  can  upon  the  highest  sub- 
1  ject  he  can  possibly  conceive.  It  is  not  a  man’s  duty  to  make 
;  his  conversation  as  agreeable  and  instructive  as  he  possibly  can. 
If  it  were,  it  would  follow'  that  to  omit  to  do  so  is  a  sin,  and  no 
one  will  seriously  assert  that.  The  choice  of  an  occupation  seems 
to  us  to  be  just  one  of  those  things  which,  whilst  infinitely  im¬ 
portant,  are  seldom  a  matter  of  express  duty.  Of  all  steps  in 
life,  marriage  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  at  least  to  women, 
yet  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  duty,  and  not  a  matter  of  choice, 
to  accept  or  refuse  a  particular  offer  of  marriage  would  be  so 
unnatural  a  doctrine  that  no  one  could  really  act  upon  it,  whilst 
hardly  any  one  would  profess  to  believe  it. 

The  authoress  of  the  Essay  under  consideration  tries  to  show 
that  the  course  of  conduct  which  she  describes  is  a  duty  by 
relerence  to  various  texts  of  Scripture.  We  cannot  enter  here 
upon  such  a  discussion,  but  we  would  observe  generally  that  the 
inclination  to  draw  such  conclusions  from  such  premisses  will  be 
found  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
people  defiue  what  they  mean  by  duties,  and  with  which  they 
interpret  the  words  which  they  suppose  to  convey  definite 
commands.  A  single  instance  may  illustrate  our  meaning.  The 
authoress  says,  “  What  can  we  mean  by  calling  ourselves 
respectable  Christians,  whilst  we  echo  Cain’s  reply,  ‘1  know  not, 
am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?’  ”  and  she  infers  from  this  that  rich 
people  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
This  may  be  very  true  in  itself,  but  Cain’s  remark  has  simply 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Its  impropriety  (apart  from  what  reads 
in  the  translation  like  a  certain  roughness  of  manner)  arose  from 
the  fact  that  he  did  know  w  here  Abel  was,  as  he  had  just  mur¬ 
dered  him.  If  Abel  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  beast,  Cain’s  reply 
w  ould  in  substance  have  been  perfectly  just.  He  was  not  Abel’s 
keeper ;  but  whether  he  was  or  not  is  little  to  the  point.  A  man’s 
duties  to  his  brother  differ  essentially  from  his  duties  to  his 
neighbours ;  and  the  rich  are  not,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be,  the  keepers  and  guardians  of  the  poor.  Independence 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  rule,  and  guardianship  the  exception. 


THE  BOOK  OF  VAGABONDS.* 

“  rpHE  Boole  < f  Vagabonds,  witli  a  Preface  by  Martin  Luther,” 
JL  is  a  titie  at  once  taking  and  puzzling,  and  might  give  rise 
to  several  conjectures  altogether  wide  of  the  mark.  Luther, 
it  seems,  condescended,  among  his  graver  labours,  to  edit  and 
add  a  preface  to  a  little  German  hook  containing  an  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  vagabonds  and  beggars  of  that  day,  and  the 
various  tricks  by  which  they  imposed  upon  the  unwary.  The 
title  of  the  original  was  Liber  Vagatorum,  Ber  Seller  Orden. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Augsburg,  in  1512,  and  was 
followed  by  several  others  before  the  one  published  at  Wittem- 
berg,  in  if,28,  which  Luther  honoured  with  his  preface  and 
revision.  The  book  itself  shows  that  many  of  the  tricks  which 
are  ever  and  anon  found  out  among  common  beggars  of  our 
own  day  have  already  imposed  upon  mankind  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  The  circumstances  of  its  publication  seem 
to  give  us  another  illustration  of  the  adage  that  nothing  is  new 
under  the  sun.  The  “  lleeommendatory  Preface”  is  a  familiar 
authors’  and  publishers’  dodge.  It  has  been  practised  w  ith  the 
greatest  success  by  the  school  called  “  Christian  Socialists,”  who, 

:  when  their  doctrines  w  ere  young,  used  to  carry  out  their  own  prin¬ 
ciple  of  co  operative  labour  by  each  man  writing  a  preface  to  his 
friend’s  book.  We  had  no  idea  in  those  days  that  the  practice  could 
claim  an  antiquity  of  three  centuries  and  the  practical  sanction 
of  so  great  a  man  as  Luther.  Brother  Martin  did  not  trouble 
|  himself  to  write  a  long  story.  His  preface  is  exceedingly  short; 

!  but  what  there  is  of  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man. 
He  cannot  forbear  giving  a  hard  rap  or  two  at  his  two  constant 
enemies,  the  Pope  and  the  devil — the  Pretender  had  not  appeared 
in  Luther’s  time.  The  Homan  Antichrist,  indeed,  does  not  come 
1  in  personally,  but  only  in  the  form  of  those  w  hom  Wickliffe  called 
his  “  tail” — monks  and  friars,  namely — to  whom,  Luther  com- 
plains,  as  is  no  doubt  very  likely,  that  people  gave  in  abundance, 

“  forsaking  all  the  time  the  truly  poor.”  Bo  much  for  the  Pope ; 
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but  the  whole  book  is  to  be  taken  as  a  blow  dealt  to  the 
devil : — 

I  have  thought  it  a  good  thing  that  such  a  book  should  not  only  ha  printed, 
but  that  it  should  become  known  everywhere,  in  order  that  men  may  see  and 
understand  how  mightily  the  devil  rule)  in  this  world;  aid  I  have  a'so 
thought  how  such  a  book  may  help  mankind  to  bo  wise,  and  on  the  look  out 
for  him,  viz.,  the  devil. 

To  an  ordinary  mind  the  connexion  is  not  very  clear  ;  for,  though 
doubtless  the  beggars  are  and  were  bad  enough,  one  might,  we 
should  have  thought,  both  then  and  now,  have  hit  upon  some 
stronger  cases  of  “  the  devil  ruling  in  this  world.”  But  Luther 
had  had  so  much  more  personally  to  do  with  the  devil  than  most 
people,  that  we  ought  to  bow  to  his  authority  on  such  a  point. 

The  Reformer  ends  with  some  practical  advice,  seeming  to 
forestall  the  notions  of  a  Poor  Law  and  a  Mendicity  Society:  — 

For  this  reason  every  town  and  village  should  know  their  own  paupers,  as 
written  down  in  the  Register,  and  assist  them.  But  as  to  outlaudish  and 
strange  beggars  they  ougut  not  to  bo  borne  with,  unless  they  have  proper 
letters  and  certificates ;  for  all  the  great  rogueries  m  entioned  in  this  book  are 
done  by  these.  If  each  town  would  only  keep  an  eye  upon  their  paupers, 
such  knaveries  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  I  have  myself  of  late  years  been 
cheated  and  befooled  by  such  tramps  and  liars  more  than  I  wish  to  confess. 
Therefore,  whosoever  hear  these  words  let  him  be  warned,  and  do  good  to  his 
neighbour  in  all  Christian  charity,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  command¬ 
ment. 

The  hook  itself  is  anonymous,  no  further  account  being  given 
of  the  author  than  that  lie  wTas  “  a  high  and  w  orthy  master, 
nomine  Ex pertus  in  truffis.”  He  sets  to  work  very  systemati¬ 
cally,  dividing  his  matter,  like  an  orthodox  sermon,  into  three 
heads : — 

Part  the  first  shows  the  several  methods  by  which  mendicants  and  tramps 
get  their  livelihood;  and  is  subdivided  into  XX  chapters,  et  paulo plus—  for 
there  are  XX  ways,  et  ultra,  whereby  men  are  cheated  and  fooled.  Part  the 
second  gives  some  notabilia  which  refer  to  the  means  of  livelihood  afore 
mentioned.  The  third  part  presents  a  Vocabulary  of  their  language  or  gib¬ 
berish,  commonly  called  Red  Welsh,  or  Beggar-lingo. 

The  twenty  classes  of  beggars  are  all  carefully  enumerated 
and  described,  with  a  little  precept  as  to  how  each  is  to  be 
treated.  To  a  very  few'  classes  it  is  lawful  to  give  ;  but  the  con- 
clusio  commonly  is  that  nothing  should  bo  given  ;  and  in  one  or 
two  eases  even  stronger  measures  are  recommended.  We  give 
one  of  the  most  lively  of  these  little  chapters  as  a  specimen  : — 

OF  THE  KEEN KNEES,  OE  CRIPPLES. 

The  iiijth  is  about  the  Klenkners.  These  are  the  beggars  who  sit  at  the 
church  doors,  and  attend  fairs  and  church  gatherings  with  sore  and  broken 
legs ;  one  has  no  foot,  another  no  shank,  a  third  no  hand  or  arm.  Item,  some 
have  chains  lying  by  them,  saying  they  have  lain  in  captivity  for  iunocence’ 
sake,  and  commonly  they  have  a  St.  Sebastianum  or  St.  Lenhartum  with 
them,  and  they  pray  and  cry  with  a  loud  voice  and  noisy  lamentations  for  the 
sake  of  the  Saints,  and  every  third  word  one  of  them  speaks  (barl)  is  a  he 
(gevop),  and  the  people  who  give  alms  to  him  are  cheated  (besefelt) — inas¬ 
much  as  his  thigh  or  his  foot  has  rotted  away  in  prison  or  in  the  stocks  lor 
wicked  deeds.  Item,  one’s  hand  has  been  chopped  off  in  the  quarrels  over 
dice  or  for  the  sake  of  a  harlot.  Item,  many  a  one  ties  a  leg  up  or  besmears 
an  arm  with  salves,  or  walks  on  crutches,  and  all  the  w'hile  as  little  ails  him 
as  other  men.  Item,  at  Blenheim  there  was  a  priest,  by  name  Master  Haas 
Ziegler  (be  holds  now  the  benefice  of  Rosheim),  and  he  had  his  niece  with 
him.  One  upon  crutches  came  before  his  house.  His  niece  carried  him  a 
piece  of  broad.  He  said,  “Wilt  thou  give  mo  nought  else?”  She  said, 
“  I  have  nought  else.”  He  replied,  “  Thou  old  priest’s  harlot !  wilt  thou 
make  thy  parson  rich  ?  ”  and  swore  many  oaths  as  big  as  he  could  utter  them. 
She  cried  and  came  into  the  room  and  told  the  priest.  The  priest  went  out 
and  ran  after  him.  The  beggar  dropped  his  crutches  and  lied  so  fast  that  the 
parson  could  not  catch  him.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  parson’s  house  was 
burnt  down ;  he  said  the  Klenkner  did  it.  Item,  another  true  example: 
at  Schletstat,  one  was  sitting  at  the  church  door.  This  man  had  cut  the  leg 
of  a  thief  from  the  gallows.  He  put  on  the  dead  leg  and  tied  his  own  leg  up. 
Ho  had  a  quarrel  with  another  beggar.  This  latter  one  ran  off  and  told  the 
town-serjeant.  When  he  saw  the  serjeant  coming  he  fled  and  left  the  sore 
leg  behind  him  and  ran  out  of  the  town — a  horse  could  hardly  have  overtaken 
him.  Soon  afterwards  he  hung  on  the  gallows  at  Achern,  and  the  dry  leg 
beside  him,  and  they  called  him  Peter  of  Kreuzenack.  Item,  they  are  the 
biggest  blasphemers  thou  canst  find  who  do  such  things ;  and  they  have  also 
the  finest  harlots  (gIiden),  they  are  the  first-comers  at  fairs  and  chureh- 
celebrations,  and  the  last-goers  therefrom. 

Conclusio :  Give  them  a  kick  on  their  hind  parts  if  thou  canst,  for  they 
are  nought  but  cheats  (besefler)  of  the  peasants  (hanzen)  and  all  other 
men. 

Example :  One  was  called  Bz  of  Lindau.  He  was  at  Blm,  in  the  hospital 
there,  for  xiiij  days,  and  on  St.  Sebastian’s  day  he  lay  before  a  church,  his 
hands  and  thighs  tied  up,  nevertheless  he  could  use  both  legs  and  hands. 
This  was  betrayed  to  the  constables.  When  he  saw  them  coming  he  fled 
from  the  town — a  horse  could  hardly  have  ran  faster. 

The  “Grantners”  are  also  a  class  not  extinct  in  onr  own  times. 
Mr.  Paget  introduced  a  specimen  of  them  in  his  amusing  story 
of  the  Warden  of  Berkingholt.  They  are  a  class  who 

fall  down  before  the  churches,  or  in  other  places,  with  a  piece  of  soap  in 
their  mouths,  whereby  the  foam  rises  as  big  as  a  fist,  and  they  prick  their 
nostrils  with  a  straw,  causing  them  to  bleed,  as  though  they  had  the  falling- 
sickness.  Nota :  this  is  utter  knavery. 

There  were  also  in  those  days  begging-letter  impostors  of  no 
small  pretences  : — 

OF  THE  OVER-SONZEN-GOERS,  OR  PRETENDED  NOBLEMEN  AND  KNIGHTS. 
The  xxift  chapter  is  about  Over-Sonzen-goers.  These  are  vagrants  or 
beggars  who  say  they  are  of  noble  birth,  and  that  they  have  suffered  by  war, 
fire,  or  captivity,  or  have  been  driven  away  and  lost  all  they  had.  These 
clothe  themselves  prettily  and  with  neatness,  as  though  they  were  noble, 
though  it  is  not  so ;  they  have  false  letters  (loebsaffot)  ;  and  this  they  call 
going  over  Sonzen. 

Finally,  charitable  people  were  then  as  now  exposed  to  the 
impositions  of  persons  professing  to  have  transferred  themselves 
from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel.  W e  think,  however,  that  now-a-days 
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the  supposed  descendant  of  Abraham  is  commonly  of  the  male 
sex,  and  we  never  heard  of  the  peculiar  pretension  to  knowledge 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  in  those  more  believing  times  : — 

OF  THE  VEBANEEINS,  OE  BAPTIZED  JEWESSES. 

The  x  xiij ni  chapter  is  about  the  Veranerixs.  These  are  women  who  say 
they  are  baptized  Jewesses  and  have  turned  Christians,  and  can  tell  people 
whether  their  fathers  or  mothers  are  in  hell  or  not,  and  beg  gowns  and  dresses 
and  other  things,  and  have  also  false  letters  and  seals.  They  are  called 
Veeaneeiks. 

The  Vocabulary  is,  of  course,  very  curious,  hut  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  preferred  seeing  it  in  its  original  state,  as  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Hott'en  hns  put  in  a  good  many  conjectural  etymologies 
of  his  own,  and  references  to  books  which  cannot  possibly  have 
been  known  to  Luther  or  to  the  contemporary  e. r per  tvs  in  trvffis. 
Luther  himself  tells  us,  “  Truly  such  beggars’  cant  has  come 
from  the  Jews,  for  many  Hebrew  words  occur  in  the  Vocabulary.” 
A  few  certainly  do,  but  the  greater  proportion  are  clearly  German 
of  one  sort  or  another  ;  and  probably  still  more  would  be  found 
to  be  so,  if  tested  by  some  one  skilled  in  the  colloquial  German 
of  that  age  and  in  the  countless  local  dialects  of  the  language. 
Mr.  Hotten  has  given  a  good  many  specimens  of  the  German  of 
the  hook  itself  between  brackets.  We  think  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  give  us  the  whole  original  text  of  so  short  a  work.  By 
the  way,  why  does  Mr.  Hotten  talk  of  “  St.  Sebastianum  p” 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  Latin  declension  was  retained  by  the 
German  writer;  but,  notwithstanding  the  precedent  of  “  Miletum” 
in  our  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  this  is  hardly  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  to  be  transferred  to  English. 

Mr.  Hotten  mentions  several  later  editions  and  imitations  of 
the  hook  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  also  a  rather  long 
list  of  Books  of  Vagabonds  published  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  very  popular. 
The  newly-introduced  Poor-laws,  and  the  public  licenses  to 
beggars  allowed  by  some  of  their  early  forms — an  institution 
whose  Scotch  form  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Walter  Scott — 
might  naturally  turn  men’s  thoughts  in  that  direction. 

The  book  has  a  facsimile  of  the  woodcut  iu  the  original  title- 
page,  representing  a  beggar’s  family  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a  very  curious  turn-out  they  are.  A  solemn-looking 
“  Klenkner”  is  led  along  by  a  little  child,  a  woman  following. 
The  practice  of  borrowing  children,  and  the  cruelties  sometimes 
practised  on  children  to  make  them  objects  of  charity,  are  both  of 
them  mentioned  in  the  second  part.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  Liber  Vagalorum  seems  to  have  drawn  its  origin  from 
the  trials  of  various  vagabonds  at  Basel,  in  1475,  '"’hen  the 
whole  system  was  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the  records  of  the 
examination  supplied  material  for  this  and  several  other  works 
dealing  with  the  same  subject. 


HANKIN  SON’S  POEMS* 

IF  a  poet,  or  indeed  any  writer,  seems  to  supply  an  unmistake- 
able  want  of  his  age,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  the 
praise,  of  whatever  value  it  be,  which  belongs  to  the  place  he 
fills.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  a  fifth  edition  of  the  book 
before  us  has  been  called  for,  it  would  appear  that  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  demand  during  the  last  ten  years  for 
poems  of  a  devoutly  calm  and  gently  imaginative  character. 
Seatonian  prize  poems  are  exactly  of  the  nature  required  to  fill 
this  place  in  literature.  Their  versification  must  be  smooth, 
their  length  must  be  limited,  and  they  must  contain  towards  the 
end  some  allusions  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  a  millennium. 
They  are  just  the  kind  of  poems  the  reading  of  which  renders 
one  rather  more  benevolent,  much  more  tranquil,  and  rather  less 
wise.  Happily,  they  do  not  necessarily  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
philosophy,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  of  a  proverbial  struc¬ 
ture  ;  but  they  are  still  not  without  a  claim  to  be  included  in 
that  class  of  literature  which  lies  on  the  drawing-room  tables  of 
the  well-disposed,  which  is  so  very  good,  and  so  sleepy.  The 
volume  which  bears  Mr.  Hankiuson’s  name  represents,  as  nearly 
we  can  calculate,  five  hundred  and  sixty  pounds’  worth  of 
Seatonian  prize  poems — including,  that  is,  two  special  awards, 
either  from  the  prize-fund  or  the  University  chest,  for  distin¬ 
guished  merit.  When  so  large  a  sum  of  money  is  given  for  a 
few  poems,  each  two  or  three  hundred  lines  long,  it  may  well  be 
expected  that  compositions  shall  be  produced  hearing  more  than 
usual  piety  and  calmness,  with  some  little  show  of  learning,  upon 
their  face.  And  Mr.  Hankinson’s  poems  are  as  full  of  gentle¬ 
ness,  geography,  goodness,  and  prophecy,  as  any  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

The  phenomenon  of  religious  poems  is  one  which  is  not  unde¬ 
serving  of  attention.  It  unquestionably  could  not  exist  in  an 
age  of  vivid  feeling  and  religious  enthusiasm.  A  generation 
which  is  communicating  some  fresh  impulse  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  world  breaks  forth  either  into  rhapsody  and  apocalypse, 
or,  as  with  Luther  and  the  early  Methodists,  into  psalm-singing 
and  hymn-writing.  The  artificial  structure,  and  utterly  artificial 
thought,  of  such  poems  as  the  present  would  be  quite  foreign  to 
a  spirit  such  as  W  esley’s,  which  no  mysticism  can  prevent  from 
being  simple,  and  no  passion  from  being  natural.  Hence  it  is 
that  while  the  hymns  of  an  older  period  will  always  seem  far  too 

*  Poems  by  Thomas  Edward  Hankinson,  M.A.,  late  of  Corp.  Clir.  College, 
Camb.,  and  Minister  of  St.  Matthew,  Denmark  Mill,  Edited  by  his 
Brother.  Fifth  Edition.  London :  Hatchard.  i860. 


strained  and  passionate  for  successors  who  accept  the  words  and 
ignore  their  meaning,  the  tamer  poems,  on  the  other  hand — the 
elaborated  constructions  of  a  more  reserved  and  self-conscious  age 
—are  utterly  forgotten  when  the  wheel  of  clningebrings  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  again.  Where  are  now  the  verses  in  which  so  many 
a  monk,  centuries  ago,  proclaimed  the  wonders  of  creat  ion,  and  so 
many  a  schoolman  expounded  in  flowing  metre  the  thoughts  of 
Bainiund  and  Aquinas?  They  have  been  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
of  quick  thought,  of  passion,  of  fanatic  fever.  Now,  again,  among 
a  generation  which  thinks,  or  professes  to  think,  more  than  it 
feels,  the  artificial  verse  comes  again  to  the  surface,  and  we  read 
the  stories  of  Jacob  and  David,  speculations  on  angels,  and 
descriptions  of  missionary  deathbeds,  all  moulded  alike  in  one  vein 
of  thought,  and  dressed  in  one  garb  of  diction.  Thus  it  is  that 
sacred  poetry  is  always  either  a  vehicle  of  strong  feeling  or  an 
apology  for  its  absence.  If  the  writer  of  “  St.  Paul  at  Philippi” 
— one  of  the  prize  compositions  in  this  volume — really  felt  the 
engrossing  and  absorbing  power  which  religious  imagination  has 
often  exercised  on  those  who  court  its  influence,  he  could  no  more 
devote  a  stanza  to  his  “  faltering  muse”  than  to  an  invocation  of 
Mumbo  Jumbo.  It  was  different  with  a  poet  like  Milton,  who 
stood  at  the  junction  of  two  eras,  the  passionate  and  the  thoughtful 
— who  really  had  somenotionof  heavenwhenhe  spoke  of  Olympus, 
and  felt  some  unfeigned  pleasure  wThen  he  told  of  the  slaughter  of 
Python.  At  the  present  day,  whenever  a  poet  speaks  of  a  muse, 
or  Olympus,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not  only  saying  what  he  does 
not  in  any  sense  mean,  but  saying  also  what  he  does  not  wish  to 
persuade  any  one  that  he  means.  Keats  may  construct  a  splendid 
poem  from  such  materials,  and  it  is  very  possible  to  admire 
Homer  without  believing  a  word  of  the  contents  of  the  Iliad; 
hut  a  poem  on  a  religious  subject  ought  either  to  appeal  to  the 
feelings,  in  which  case  it  will  seldom  be  artificial ;  or  to  the  intel¬ 
lect,  in  w'hich  case  it  will  be  perhaps  elaborate,  but,  at  all  events, 
seriously  intended  to  represent  something  real.  Newton’s  and 
Wesley’s  hymns  are  the  true  type  of  the  former  class — perhaps 
the  “  Vision  of  Sin,”  in  which  every  word  has  a  meaning,  of  the 
latter.  “ Heart-affluence  in  discursive  talk”  is  probably  the 
highest  merit  w'hich  au  admirer  could  conscientiously  attribute  to 
the  poetical  character  of  Mr.  Hankinson. 

Since,  however,  these  poems  are  undeniably  popular  among  a 
large  class  of  readers,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  w'orth  while  to  examine 
a  little  wherein  their  strength  lies.  The  devotees  of  the  Seatonian 
bard  profess  that  the  best  of  his  attempts  are  “The  Ministry  of 
Angels  ”  and  “  Ishmael.”  Considering  these,  then,  as  “  prero¬ 
gative  instances  ”  for  the  examination,  let  us  consider  what  the 
writer  has  accomplished  by  the  paraphrase  of  the  story  of  Ishmael, 
for  example,  into  English  verse.  In  the  first  plaee,  Mr.  Han- 
kinson  has,  no  doubt,  thrown  his  sympathies  largely  into  his 
subject ;  he  really  seems  to  care  for  Ilagar,  and  is  personally 
grateful  to  the  angel.  In  the  second  place,  he  lias  done  so  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  critical  estimate  of  the  situation  which  he 
imagines,  or  the  faintest  power  of  conceiving  any  other  type  of 
character  than  those  familiar  to  a  very  excellent  clergyman  of 
missionary  tastes  in  the  present  century.  For  the  facts  we  will 
take  one  page  purely  at  random — the  scene  of  Hagar’s  departure 
from  the  tent  of  Abraham.  Hagar  is  represented  as  leaving  each 
beloved,  familiar  spot — the  “  meadows  she  trod  in  life’s  young 
hours” — the  “fine  old  palms”  over  the  tent  of  the  chief — and 
entering  upon  a  scene  where  “  there  is  not  a  touch  of  verdure 
nigh,”  and  nothing  but  “  dry,  grey  rocks  ”  to  look  upon.  Now, 
in  this  passage  there  are  no  less  than  four  errors  in  fact.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Mamre  may  be  truthfully  described 
as  one  of  flowery  meadows,  which  is  very  far  from  clear,  yet  the 
laud  that  Hagar  trod  in  her  youth  was  Egypt;  and  the  fields  on 
the  Nile’s  bank  cannot  be  those  referred  to,  since  the  wretched 
mother  is  described  as  leaving  them  nowr.  The  palm,  again,  is 
by  no  means  a  tree  characteristic  of  the  scenery  of  Palestine  ;  if 
it  had  been,  a  single  specimen  would  hardly  have  served  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  description  of  Deborah’s  dw'elling-place  in  the  Book  of 
Judges.  It  has  long  been  known,  even  to  ordinary  readers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  the  deserts  adjoining  the  Holy  Land  are  not  the 
sand-plains  of  the  Sahara,  but  tracts  of  waste  land,  never  free  from 
vegetation  of  some  kind,  and  sometimes  extremely  luxurious  in 
shrubs  and  grass.  The  Israelites  passed  through  them  with  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Lastly,  it  is  not  pushing  criticism  too  far  to  re¬ 
mark  that  “  grey”  is  precisely  the  epithet  which  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  the  rocks  among  which  Hagar  wandered — they  are 
brown,  yellow,  black,  and  white.  These  are  details  which  may 
seem  trivial,  hut  they  serve  to  show  the  way  in  which  Seatonian 
poems  of  great  popularity  are  written.  As  regards  the  language 
of  the  poem,  it  is  enough  to  remark  of  it  that  it  represents  solely 
wdiat  Mr.  Hankinson  considered  it  possible  that  the  persons 
represented  may  have  said.  How  far  this  is  likely  to  resemble 
the  truth  may  he  easily  estimated  by  any  one  who  will 
reflect  that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  were  of  a  different  human  family 
from  the  writer  of  the  poem,  and  lived  in  a  country  of  which  he 
apparently  knows  very  little — that  of  the  character  of  the 
Egyptian  slave  and  the  son  of  the  Bedouin  sheik  there  is  next  to 
nothing  told  us— and  that  even  the  record  which  we  possess  of 
the  language  of  their  contemporaries  was  not  composed  till 
many  centuries  later,  when  the  tribe  had  passed  through  strange 
vicissitudes,  and  had  been  subject  to  the  prolonged  influence 
of  an  alien  race,  with  other  modes  of  thought  and  another 
tongue.  The  inference  we  draw  from  these  facts  is  simply  this 
— that  such  a  poem  as  Ishmael  may  possibly  be  in  accordance 
with  the  general  features  of  human  nature,  but  has  not  the 
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smallest  claim  to  represent  characteristically  a  passage  in  the 
history  of  an  Arab  chief  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

But,  again,  there  remains  the  fact  that  by  many  persons  not 
absolutely  uneducated  or  wanting  in  refinement  these  poems  are 
greatly  liked  ;  and  such  a  fact  is,  after  all,  not  hard  to  account 
for.  For  one  ground  6f  this  popularity  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
further  than  the  obvious  pleasure  which  may  well  arise  from 
their  being  so  good.  That  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  read  good 
books,  and  that  the  satisfaction  which  arises  from  combining 
religion  with  a  pursuit  not  entirely  disagreeable  is  great,  harm¬ 
less,  and  easily  obtained,  is  a  statement  which  it  is  possible,  and 
not  uncharitable,  to  make  with  partial  irony,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  show  a  great  want  of  human  sympathy  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  with  some  degree  of  sincerity  as  well.  Thousands 
of  people  whose  lives  would  put  most  of  us  to  shame  make  such 
writings  as  these  their  relaxation ;  and  it  is  a  better  one  than 
reading  the  Record.  If  the  taste  exhibited  in  them  is  not  below 
the  average,  and  if  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  couched  is  cer¬ 
tainly  pious,  we  may  ridicule  a  little,  but  we  may  also  partly 
admire,  the  feeling  of  a  satisfied  intellect  and  conscience  with 
which  the  book  is  perused.  We  must  confess,  also,  that  Mr. 
Hankinson’s  poems  are  better  than  many  which  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  its  company.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  dreary  rhymes  which  flow  so  copiously  from  the  minor  bards 
of  a  religious  party  will  be  glad  in  heart  that  they  are  some¬ 
times  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  writer  in  whom  careless¬ 
ness  of  fancy  and  tameness  of  thought  has  its  good  as  well  as  its 
bad  side.  Lastly,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Hankinson  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  same  consideration  which  explains  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  the  audience  listened  in  a  Greek  theatre  to  the 
twice-told  tales  of  their  mythology.  An  old  story  in  a  new 
guise — a  catastrophe  with  which  we  are  familiar  dressed  up  in  a 
way  which  declares  freshness  of  thought — is  sure  to  enrapture  a 
childish  auditor,  and  will  commend  itself  very  strongly  to  the 
average  intellect  of  men.  In  the  same  way,  no  verses  are  more 
popular  than  those  on  which  the  cadence  falls  on  a  well-known 
name.  Bishop  Heber’s  poems  are  deservedly  esteemed,  but 
their  chief  power  lies  in  the  clever  adaptation  to  the  metre  of 
well-known  titles  and  phrases.  Sometimes  Mr.  Hankinson 
carries  this  little  affectation  to  the  verge  of  absurdity.  The 
coming  of  the  angel  in  Ishmael  is  thus  described : — 

A  soft,  sweet  burst  of  light ! 

A  rush  of  dazzling  wings ! 

A  voice  like  that  which  at  deep  midnight 

Sweeps  o’er  iEolian  strings ! 

A  voice,  whose  well-remembered  tone 

Heralded  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy  ! 

’Twas  he  who  erst  had  heard  her  moan ! 

’Twas  he  of  Beer-la-hai-roi ! 

Here  the  strangeness  of  the  final  name  no  more  jars  upon  the 
ear  of  the  sympathizing  reader  than  upon  Mr.  Hankinson  the 
fact  that  the  structure  of  the  word  which  he  has  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  that  its  first  and 
last  members  have  as  good  a  right,  and  a  better,  to  be  broken 
into  dissyllables  than  the  third,  which  was  itself  in  reality  pro¬ 
nounced  very  nearly  as  a  diphthong. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  but  say  of  such  attempts  at  the  versifica¬ 
tion  of  Hebrew  legends  that  to  us  they  are  almost  universally 
unsatisfactory.  Most  of  these  stories  are  sufficiently  tender  and 
passionate  in  their  original  guise,  and  the  narrative  is  weakened 
and  the  reader  bewildered  by  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
matter.  The  picture  of  Jephthah’s  daughter  in  the  “Dream  of 
Fair  Women”  succeeds  well,  because  it  is  so  fragmentary  and  so 
short  a  sketch,  and  because  the  writer  has  adhered  so  closely  to 
the  words  of  the  sacred  history.  Mr.  Browning,  in  “  Saul,” 
gives  a  vigorous  and  delightful  poem,  hut  he  has  wisely  attempted 
no  detailed  narrative ;  and  even  what  we  have  is  spoilt  by  the 
reflection  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  true  representation  of  the 
song  described.  We  despair  of  seeing  a  completely  satisfactory 
rendering  in  poetry  of  ancient  Hebrew  life,  simply  on  the  ground 
that  we  know  little  of  what  Hebrew  life  was,  and  can  only  at  best 
form  a  partial  idea  of  Hebrew  thought ;  but  if  the  attempt  to 
grasp  the  old  Semitic  character  is  to  be  made  in  modern  times  at 
all,  it  can  hardly  be  made  with  success  by  a  gentleman  who,  with 
smoothness  and  occasional  prettiness  of  manner,  is  without  vivid 
force  of  imagination  and  has  little  critical  ability.  There  remains 
for  him  the  consolation  that  such  success  is  not  necessary  to  the 
good  opinion  of  those  who  will  chiefly  read  his  books,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  at  once  weak  in  discrimination  and  humble 
in  genius,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  idol  of  right-minded  ladies 
and  the  greatest  of  Seatonian  prizemen. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AS  A  LAW  REFORMER.* 

T  is  very  difficult  to  assign  to  any  living  reformer  the  precise 
position  which  the  more  accurate  judgment  of  posterity  will 
accord,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  attempt.  The  practice  of  publishing  complete  or  partial 
biographies  of  living  celebrities  is  rarely  excusable,  and  never 
very  useful;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  become  more  gene¬ 
ral  than  it  is.  An  exception  may  with  some  reason  be  made 
with  respect  to  naval  and  military  commanders,  whose  exploits 

*  Lord  Brougham’ s  Law  Reforms.  By  Sir  J.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Bart. 
London:  Longmans. 


enter  so  largely  into  the  external  history  of  a  nation.  The 
military  biographies  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  which  were  so 
freely  published  some  years  before  his  death,  were  often  rather 
histories  of  campaigns  than  personal  narratives  of  the  commander 
who  had  planned  and  executed  them.  To  such  compilations 
the  obvious  objections  to  writing  a  man’s  life  before  its  conclusion 
scarcely  apply.  The  same  apology  may,  to  some  extent,  he  urged 
in  defence  of  political  biographies ;  but  when  the  difficulty  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  steering  an  even  course  between  extravagant  adula¬ 
tion  and  party  rancour,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  living  statesmen  would  allow  their  reputa¬ 
tions  to  await  in  peace  the  final  appeal  to  posterity  by  whicli 
they  must  at  last  be  measured.  Sir  J.  Eardley-Wilmot  has  not 
been  deterred  by  such  considerations  as  these  from  the  attempt 
to  write  a  sort  of  legal  biography  of  Lord  Brougham.  The  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  some  extent  disguised  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
sketch  of  Lord  Brougham’s  career  as  a  law  reformer,  which  is 
now  published  as  an  independent  work,  originally  appeared  only 
as  an  introduction  to  an  enormous  volume,  iu  which  all  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  inchoate  legislation  in  which  Lord  Brougham  took 
part  is  brought  together  in  the  shape  of  a  reprint  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  he  passed,  and  the  Bills  which  he  intro¬ 
duced. 

A  man’s  work  is  his  best  memorial,  and  the  idea  of  doing 
honour  to  a  statesman  by  collecting  his  contributions  to  the 
legislation  of  his  age  is  so  far  a  happy  one.  But  beyond  the 
merit  of  the  original  conception,  we  cannot  give  Sir  John  Eardley- 
Wilmot  much  credit  for  the  compilation  which  he  has  published 
of  Lord  Brougham’s  Acts  and  Bills,  With  the  most  fervent 
admiration  for  his  hero's  indefatigable,  and  often  successful 
exertions  in  the  amendment  of  the  law,  the  learned  judge  of  the 
Bristol  County  Court  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  his  theme. 
He  says  himself,  in  his  preface,  what  it  is  becoming  too  much  the 
fashion  for  authors  and  editors  to  say  with  all  the  complacency 
in  the  world — that  he  has  not  dealt  with  the  task  he  has  under¬ 
taken  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject.  But  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  publicatiou  which  entitles  an  author  to  quote  the 
hackneyed  passage,  “  Edidi  quae  potui,  non  ut  volui,  sed  ut  me 
temporis  angustipc  coegerunt.”  Sir  John  informs  us  truly 
enough,  if  we  may  judge  from  internal  evidence,  that  he  has  only 
been  able  to  devote  to  the  work  the  brief  intervals  of  relaxation 
snatched  from  a  laborious  office:  and  on  such  grounds  he  begs 
the  indulgence  of  the  public  and  the  profession  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs  for  all  errors  and  shortcomings.  The  plea  for  indulgence 
is  not  admissible.  If  a  man  undertakes  to  erect  a  memorial, 
whether  in  stone  or  printer’s  ink,  the  first  condition  is  that  he 
should  be  equal  to  the  task,  lest  he  do  injustice  to  his  hero.  In 
other  labours,  defects  of  workmanship  may  be  pardoned,  but 
those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  set  up  monuments  should  be 
more  than  ordinarily  scrupulous  as  to  every  detail.  Better  no 
memorial  at  all  than  an  ill-designed  or  ill-executed  one ;  and 
Lord  Brougham’s  great  reputation  deserved  to  be  commemorated 
by  a  more  accurate  and  less  inflated  eulogist  than  Sir  John 
Eardley-W  ilmot. 

The  mass  of  the  legislative  reforms  which  we  owe  to  Lord 
Brougham,  more  especially  iu  the  various  departments  of  the  law, 
is  so  surprising  that  one  can  scarcely  credit  the  extent  to  which 
our  present  system  of  jurisprudence  bears  the  impress  of  his 
hand.  From  the  day  when  Henry  Brougham  passed  his  first 
memorable  bill  through  Parliament,  by  which  the  slave-trade  was 
declared  to  he  felouy,  down  to  the  last  movement  for  legal  reform, 
his  assiduity  has  never  flagged.  Professional  demands  upon  his 
energies,  and  excursions  of  greater  or  less  depth  into  every  de¬ 
partment  of  science  and  literature,  have  always  seemed  to  leave 
him  ample  time  for  pursuing  the  great  work  of  his  life — the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  Of  all  the  important  changes  which  have  been  made  iu 
our  legal  system  during  the  last  half-century,  there  are  very  few 
with  which  the  name  of  Lord  Brougham  is  not  in  some  measure 
associated,  and  the  number  of  reforms  which  he  may  justly  call 
his  own  form  a  progeny  such  as  no  other  statesman  can  boast. 

The  indefatigable  temper  which  cannot  rest  a  moment  after 
an  achievement  without  finding  a  new  subject  on  which  to  work 
with  increasing  energy,  is  not  one  of  those  qualities  which  most 
conduce  to  contemporary  fame,  and  Sir  Eardley-Wilmot  is  pro¬ 
bably  right  in  thinking  that  Lord  Brougham  has  not  yet  received 
the  full  measure  of  justice  and  appreciation  which  his  labours 
will  at  a  future  day  command.  If  the  more  striking  passages  in 
Lord  Brougham’s  career  as  a  reformer  of  the  law  had  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  intervals  of  inaction,  it  might  have  gained  in  dramatic 
effect,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  measures  of  admitted  utility^. 
A  man  cannot  be  always  active  without  occasionally  occupying 
himself  with  small  matters,  and  associating  himself  with  the 
labours  of  small  men.  The  minor  alterations  of  the  law  to 
which  Lord  Brougham  devoted  himself  in  the  intervals  between 
his  more  important  efforts  will  fall  into  a  duly  subordinate  place 
when  history  shall  form  a  deliberate  estimate  of  the  legal 
reforms  of  the  present  century,  and  shall  award  to  eve^r  actor 
in  the  drama  his  due  meed  of  praise.  A  dead  man  is  judged  by  his 
greatest  acts,  but  a  living  one  is  more  commonly  estimated  by  his 
average  performances  ;  and  any  statesman  who  is  more  desirous  of 
securing  reputation  than  of  doing  work  will  be  careful  not  to  make 
himself  too  prominent  in  connexion  with  matters  of  trifling 
moment,  or  to  associate  himself  too  closely  with  societies  which 
occasionally  give  as  much  amusement  as  instruction  to  the  public. 
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Incidental  circumstances  of  this  hind  can  have  only  a  temporary 
influence;  but  while  they  make  it  almost  impossible  for  a  man 
of  universal  activity  to  figure  as  a  hero  in  his  own  age,  they 
render  it  the  more  injudicious  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  erect 
his  pedestal  before  the  customary  time.  By  a  rather  bold  stretch 
of  fancy,  Sir  Eardley-Wilmot  has  persuaded  himself  that  the 
measures  introduced  and  carried  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  the  encouragement  of  education,  and  other  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  may  properly  be  include  I  in  an  enumeration  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  law  reforms.  Every  statute  which  amends  anything 
is  certaiuly  in  one  sense  a  reform  of  the  law,  and  an  Act  which 
made  slave-trading  felony,  may,  in  a  still  more  technical  sense, 
be  termed  a  reform  of  the  criminal  law.  But  what  people  com¬ 
monly  understand  by  law  reform  is  the  amendment  of  the  legal 
machinery  by  which  the  rights  of  individuals  are  regulated  and 
protected.  Law  Reform  proper  was  not  the  first  legislative  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  Lord  Brougham  addressed  himself.  It  is  now 
nearly  fifty  years  since  he  succeeded  in  passing  his  first  bill  for 
the  repression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  there  are  very  few  years 
since  that  time  in  which  we  do  not  find  a  record  of  some  Act  or 
Bill  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  untiring  industry. 

What  strikes  one  most  in  glancing  through  the  series  of 
actual  or  intended  statutes  which  Sir  Eardley-Wilmot  has 
collected,  is  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  finished 
work  which  Lord  Brougham  has  turned  out,  the  value  of  his 
labours  can  be  much  more  fairly  appreciated  by  looking  to  what 
he  has  suggested  than  by  weighing  what  he  has  done.  There  is 
scarcely  any  subject  of  our  modern  reforming  energy  which  was 
not  broached  by  Lord  Brougham  long  before  the  time  when  the 
country  became  ripe  for  the  reform.  Take,  for  example,  the  law 
of  libel.  It  was  not  till  1843  fhat  the  old  principle  “  the  greater 
the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,”  was  weeded  out  of  the  law  by 
Lord  Campbell’s  Act;  but  Lord  Brougham  had  introduced  a  Bill 
as  early  as  1816  with  substantially  the  same  object,  and  had  kept 
the  subject  before  the  public  until  the  reform  he  aimed  at  was  in 
great  part  obtained.  No  part  of  our  legal  procedure  has  been 
more  radically  changed  than  the  law  of  evidence.  'J  he  old 
theory  which  excluded  every  witness  who  could  be  supposed  to 
have  the  slightest  interest  in  a  cause  remained  intact  until  the 
first  breach  was  made  by  Lord  Denman’s  cautions  Act  in  1843; 
but  as  early  as  1828  Lord  Brougham  had  joined  the  reformers, 
who  insisted  on  the  admission  even  of  the  parties  to  the  cause,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years  lie  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  Bill  by'  which  courts  of  justice  were  at  last  thrown  open  to  the 
reception  of  the  truth,  even  though  it  should  come  from  the  lips 
of  a  party  to  the  litigation. 

The  memorable  speech  with  which  Lord  Brougham  in  1828 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  cause  of  law  reform  is  even  more 
striking  to  read  now'  than  it  could  have  seemed  to  the  hearers 
who  were  startled  by  its  energetic  denunciations  of  the  faults 
which  deformed  the  administration  of  justice.  It  supplies  the 
key  note  of  all  his  subsequent  labours,  and  contains  a  pro¬ 
phetic  enumeration  of  the  most  important  reforms  which 
have  since  that  time  been  carried  into  effect.  The  immediate 
result  of  Lord  Brougham’s  agitation  of  the  subject  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Common  Law'  and  Beal  Property  Com¬ 
missions,  from  whose  recommendations  a  large  proportion  of  our 
modern  reforms  have  sprung.  There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
law  reform  to  which  Lord  Brougham  has  not  contributed  some¬ 
thing  of  actual  legislation  ;  but  his  great  glory  is  to  have  been 
a  law  reformer  when  almost  all  lawyers  w'ere  obstinately  conser¬ 
vative,  and  to  have  done  more  than  any  one  else  by  his  exertions, 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  to  set  the  stone  rolling  which  has 
crushed  a  multitude  of  abuses,  and  promises  to  dispose  of  all 
that  remain.  Sir  J.  Eardley-Wilmot  has  justly  dwelt  on  this 
as  the  most  remarkable  part  of  Lord  Brougham’s  career  ;  but 
not  content  with  giving  to  his  idol  the  credit  which  belongs 
to  him  of  originating  many  reforms,  and  giving  an  early 
support  to  those  which  had  been  suggested  by  others, 
he  has  laboured  w  ith  an  almost  childish  ambition  to  swell  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  in  which  Lord  Brougham’s  legislative 
creations  are  contained.  With  the  sternest  determination  to  limit 
his  collection  to  those  measures  which  could  properly  be  claimed 
by  Lord  Brougham  as  his  ow  n,  the  compiler  might  have  found 
enough  upon  his  hands  to  satiate  even  his  unbounded  admiration. 
But  as  if  the  sole  object  of  the  publication  were  to  show  howr  big 
a  book  could  be  made  out  of  Lord  Brougham’s  bills,  Sir  Eardley 
has  added  a  number  of  Acts  which  no  more  belong  to  Lord 
Brougham  I  ban  they  do  to  his  editor.  To  mention  one  instance  only 
— eve  y  lawyer  is  aware  that  the  extremely  useful  statute  known 
as  the  Trustee  Act,  w  as  the  w  ork  of  Mr.  Headlam,  and  whatever 
support  Lord  Brougham  may  have  given  to  it,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  with  all  the  wealth  of  legislation  with  which  he  can  surround 
himself,  he  would  never  dream  of  robbing  poor  Mr.  Headlam  of 
his  one  title  deed  to  fame;  yet  Sir  Eardley-Wilmot  quietly 
registers  the  Trustee  Act  as  one  of  Lord  Brougham’s  successful 
measures,  without  so  much  as  mentioning  the  name  of  its  real 
author.  The  little  extravagances  of  zeal  which  betray  themselves 
in  small  artifices  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  power¬ 
ful  epitheis,  will  not  detract  from  the  substantial  value  of  the 
record  of  Lord  Brougham’s  labours,  but  they  do  suggest  grave 
doubts  whether  the  publication  was  altogether  desirable,  and 
whether  the  editor  was  quite  fitted  to  discharge  the  rather 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  w  hich  he  uas  assumed. 


SOURCES  OF  THE  WILE* 

mHE  great  Nile  puzzle  is  very  near  the  end  of  its  career.  It 
JL  has  furnished  occupation  for  twenty  centuries  of  explorers, 
but  its  mystery  has  shrunk  into  a  very  small  e  an  pass  now.  The 
geographers  have  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  like  a  hunted  beast 
of  prey,  and  are  drawing  the  circle  closer  and  closer,  so  that  it 
cannot  long  escape.  Successive  generations  of  discoverers  have 
pushed  the  pursuit  of  it  from  the  Egyptian  side  further  and 
further,  till  they  have  reached  within  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  of  where  Captains  Burton  and  Speke  have  cut  it  off  on  the 
south.  On  the  east,  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  Captain  Short 
has  established  a  barrier  in  the  shape  of  a  range  of  snowy  moun¬ 
tains  presumed  to  be  Ptolemy’s  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and 
even  in  the  vast  unexplored  West  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Barth 
has  ascertained  a  definite  though  distant  limit  to  the  possible 
area  of  its  drainage.  With  the  facilities  which  commerce  and 
science  have  placed  at  the  command  of  explorers,  the  last  blow 
to  the  enigma  of  so  many  centuries  cannot  be  long  delayed.  A 
tract  of  country  six  hundred  miles  long  by  four  hundred  broad 
seems  now  to  include  ad  the  local 'ties  in  which  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  can  by  any  possibility  be  found.  To  track  the  river  through 
a  region  of  this  extent  does  not  seem  a  task  that  ought  to  set  our 
adventurous  geographers  very  long  at  defiance.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  before  the  subject  has  lost  ail  the  mystery  which  gives  it 
an  interest,  Dr.  Beke  presents  us  with  a  learned  history  of 
past  efforts,  and  an  exact  description  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  enterprise  of  discovery  finds  itself  at  the  present 
moment. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  at  the  threshold  of  the  under¬ 
taking  is  the  difficulty  of  defining  what  the  Nile  is  whose  source 
is  to  be  discovered.  There  is  but  one  true  Nile,  but  there  are 
many  spurious  pretenders  to  that  dignity  ;  and  scientific  men 
not  only  have  not  found  the  true  fountain-head  of  the  river,  but 
they  are  not  agreed  upon  the  characters  by  which  it  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  when  it  is  found.  More  than  one  geographer  or  ex¬ 
plorer  has  pointed  out  the  source  with  great  confidence  to  the 
world,  and  then  it  has  been  discovered  that  he  had  not  got 
hold  of  the  true  Nile,  but  only  of  a  counterfeit.  The  Nile 
which  irrigates  Egypt  is  composed,  like  most  other  rivers,  of  the 
waters,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  fountain-heads ;  and  each  of 
the  confluents  which  go  to  male  up  its  stream  has  been  succes¬ 
sively  honoured  with  the  coveted  title  of  the  Nile.  Fortunately 
for  the  peace  of  the  scientific  world,  its  confluents  are  very  few. 
For  thirteen  hundred  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  it  maintains 
its  stream  under  the  burning  sky  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  without; 
the  assistance  of  a  single  tributary  ;  and  lor  two  thousand  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  has  not  a  single  tributary  on  the  western  side. 
On  the  eastern  or  Bed  Sea  side,  however,  three  rivers  pour  their 
waters  into  its  bed;  and  each  of  these  has  been  successively 
honoured  as  the  head  stream  of  the  Nile.  The  traveller  ascending 
the  stream  comes  first  to  the  Black  River,  w  hich  takes  its  rise  in 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  that  almost  overhang  the  Red  Sea, 
and  which  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  and  all  writers  up  to  the 
eleventh  century,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  them¬ 
selves,  looked  upon  as  the  true  Nile.  Following  what  is 
called  the  main  stream,  the  traveller  next  comes  at  the 
town  of  Khartum  to  a  confluence  of  two  rivers,  w  Inch  have 
received  from  the  natives  the  names  of  the  Blue  River  and 
the  White  River.  The  Blue  River,  which  is  the  Eastern 
or  Abyssinian  branch  of  the  fork,  is  the  Nile  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  and  of  Bruce.  It  also  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia,  and  has  been  explored  up  to  its  source.  But  it  is 
no  longer  allowed  to  be  the  true  Nile.  With  modern  geographers 
the  White  River  is  at  present  in  favour.  It  is  even  honoured 
w  ith  the  name  of  the  White  Nile.  It  flows,  with  sundry  rnean- 
derings,  from  the  far  South  ;  and  its  source  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  though  exploration  has  been  pushed  to  within  four 
degrees  of  the  Equator.  Captain  Speke  imagined  that  in  disco¬ 
vering  Lake  Nyanza  he  had  discovered  its  real  fountain-head. 
But  his  companion,  Captain  Burton,  is  amiably  zealous  in  casting 
doubt  upon  this  achievement!  and  even  Dr.  Beke,  who  has  no 
personal  reminiscences  of  travel  to  avenge,  seems  to  think  that 
the  fluctuation  reported  of  the  stream  of  the  White  Nde  rather 
argues  a  mountain  torrent  than  the  outlet  of  so  large  a  reservoir 
as  Lake  Nyanza.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  a  w  ater-shed  w  ill 
be  discovered  by  some  future  traveller  in  the  nan  ox  strip  which 
separates  the  north  of  Lake  Nyanza  from  the  southernmost  point 
to  which  the  explorers  of  the  White  Nile  have  reached.  But 
the  catalogue  of  claimants  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Lower  down  on 
the  White  Nile  than  the  extreme  point  of  exploration,  yet  very 
far  above  its  junction  with  the  Blue  River,  it  is  joined  by  tw  o 
other  streams,  one  flowing  from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the 
west.  The  first  of  them,  named  Telfi,  or  Godjeb,  has,  apparently 
without  much  reason,  been  lately  promoted  to  the  honour  of 
originating  the  Nile  by  an  ingenious  Frenchman.  The  western 
stream  is  perfectly  unexplored.  There  are  mysterious  reports  of 
a  vast  lake  to  the  south-west,  in  which  it  takes  its  rise.  Dr.  Beke 
doubts  w  hether,  within  the  ascertained  limits  of  the  basin  of  the 
Nile,  there  is  room  for  the  collection  of  a  very  large  river  in  the 
west.  But  it  is  manifest  that,  until  the  c  aims  of  this  obscure 
pretender  are  cleared  up,  no  other  candidate  is  safe  in  his 
position. 

*  The  Sources  of  the  Nile.  By  Charles  T.  Beke.  London:  Madden. 
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The  principles  on  which  one  confluent  is  selected  rather  than 
another  for  the  honour  of  being  called  the  main  stream,  are  not 
very  easy  to  determine.  But,  as  far  as  the  qualities  go  which 
have  given  to  the  Nile  an  historical  and  political  importance,  the 
real  Nile  is  the  lowest  affluent  of  all — the  Black  River,  the  Nde 
of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  It  bears  down  into  the  main  stream 
that  vast,  treasure  of  rich,  greasy,  black  mud,  with  which  every 
inundation  of  the  Nile  enriches  the  plains  of  Egypt.  The  worship 
which  the  grateful  Egyptian  paid  to  the  Father  of  rivers  was  due, 
not  to  the  mightier  streams  of  the  South,  but  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  tributary  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  The 
inhabitants  of  an  earlier  date  were  perfectly  aware  of  this. 
There  always  existed  in  ancient  times  a  tradition  that  the  Abyssi- 
nians  possessed  the  means  of  shutting  oft' the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  turning  them  into  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  supposed  to  give 
them  the  power  of  dictating  at  will  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
by  the  threat  of  utter  and  irreparable  ruin.  So  strongly  was 
this  belief  entertained,  that  the  celebrated  Albuquerque 
actually  proposed  to  Manuel  of  Portugal  to  annihilate  Egypt 
in  this  manner.  When  first  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  began  to  injure  the  trade  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  they  made  strenuous  efforts  to  sustain  the  competition, 
by  helping  the  Mahometan  ruler  of  Egypt  to  build  a  fleet 
of  traders  in  the  Red  Sea.  Albuquerque’s  idea  was  to 
checkmate  this  device  by  the  destruction  of  Egypt.  In  modern 
times  it  has  been  ridiculed  as  one  of  those  engineering  day¬ 
dreams  in  which  clever  men  who  are  not  engineers  occa¬ 
sionally  indulge — like  the  submersion  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
or  the  ruin  of  the  English  climate  by  the  diversion  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  into  the  Pacific.  But  in  truth  it  was  a  very  practical, 
though  a  very  ferocious,  proposal.  The  natural  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  part  of  the  Black  River  and  the  slope  which 
leads  down  into  the  Red  Sea  is  a  very  slender  one  ;  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  it  there  is  a  river,  the  Khor-El-Gasli,  flowing 
dowu  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  rising  so  near  to  the  Black  River 
that  the  winter  inundations  often  connect  their  waters.  Experi¬ 
ments  actually  made  during  the  war  of  1840  prove  that  the 
watershed  might  easily  be  cut.  and  the  flow  of  water  turned  from 
one  side  of  it  to  the  other.  If  that  were  done,  a  vast  mass  of 
water,  its  dirtiest  and  richest,  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
Nile  It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  so  weakened,  the  great  river 
would  be  able  to  maintain  its  annual  inundations;  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  in  any  case  that  inundation  would  be  robbed 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  suspended  manure.  It  was  therefore 
with  some  justice  that  older  geographets  invested  the  Black 
River  with  the  dignity  of  being  the  real  Nile.  It  seems  hard 
that  the  title  should  be  transferred  to  the  poor  and  unprofit¬ 
able  White  River,  simply  on  account  of  a  greater  length  of 
course. 

There  must  be  something  very  unfavourable  to  the  temper  in 
the  African  climate,  for  the  odium  geographicum  in  its  most  viru¬ 
lent  form  appears  to  be  chronic  in  African  explorers.  No  one  who 
has  read  Captain  Burton’s  last  book  will  require  to  be  reminded 
of  the  vehemence  with  which  he  pursues  the  memory  of  his 
guides,  his  guards,  his  companion,  his  protectors,  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment.  lie  had,  at  all  events,  the  excuse  of  being  still  a  sufferer 
from  two  years’  continuous  low  fever.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Dr.  Bekeis  not  enjoying  the  best  possible  health  ;  yet, 
in  this  thin  book  of  150  pages,  he  contrives  to  introduce  at  least 
two  scientific  quarrels,  besides  an  occasional  parenthetical  snarl. 
The  quarrels  are  characteristic  of  the  “  irritable  race.”  One  of 
them  is  with  an  English  writer,  named  Cooley,  and  the  momen¬ 
tous  issue  at  stake  between  the  combatanls  is  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Dr.  Beke  thinks  that 
Ptoleniv’s  informants  really  meant  Moon,  and  nothing  else; 
while  Mr.  Cooley,  who  has  discovered  in  his  Arabic  vocabulary 
something  far  more  recondite  than  Moon,  makes  himself  very 
merry  with  what  he  sportively  terms  Dr.  Beke’s  “  lunatic  theory.” 
The  Doctor  is  not  the  man  to  sit  down  under  this  witticism,  and, 
accordingly,  he  annihilates  Mr.  Cooley  with  a  dozen  pages  of 
refutation  and  sundry  very  polite  insinuations.  His  other 
antagonist  comes  off  in  still  more  evil  case.  M.  Antoine 
d’Abbadie,  a  Frenchman  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  had  the 
audacity  to  fix  the  source  of  the  Nile  at  the  head  of  the 
Godjeb,  the  third  of  the  Eastern  affluents  we  have  enumerated, 
and  to  profess  himself  to  have  visited  it.  The  offence  was  a  very 
serious  one,  as  tending  to  bring  the  geographical  theory  of  main 
streams  in  general,  and  Nilotic  exploration  in  particular,  into 
contempt  with  the  unlearned.  Dr.  Beke  could  think  of  no  more 
fitting  punishment  than  that  which  was  meted  out  to  Bruce,  who 
committed  the  analogous  offence  of  calling  the  Blue  River  the 
Nile  ;  and,  accordingly,  Dr.  Beke  sat  down,  and  in  the  frankest 
way  in  the  world  wrote  a  book  to  avow  his  belief  that  M.  d’Abba¬ 
die  had  never  travelled  at  all  into  the  country  which  he  professed 
to  have  explored.  M.  d’Abbadie  has  not  submitted  to  this 
summary  extinguisher  ;  and  the  only  result  of  the  Doctor  s  well- 
meant  efforts  is  that  he  is  at  death-feud  w  ith  the  French  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society,  who  have  taken  up  the  matter  as  a  national 
question,  and  believe  in  M.  d’Abbadie  as  they  believe  in  M.  de 
Lesseps.  These  controversies  are  pleasant  reading,  for  most  of 
us  have  become  too  indolent  for  such  lively  polemics  in  these 
spiritless  days.  It  is  a  consolation  to  find  a  corner  of  the  literary 
world  in  which  the  old  quarrels  of  authors  live  again  in  all  their 
olden  glory. 


THE  CHRONICLE  OF  MAN  AND  THE  STOREYS.* 

T  is  not  very  creditable  to  English  historical  students  that  the 
only  complete  editions  of  the  curious  Chrmicon  Mann  ice 
(preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum) 
have  been  published  in  Denmark  and  Norway  respectively.  An 
abridged  form  of  this  Chronicle  appeared  in  Camden’s  Britannia, 
whence  it  has  been  copied  more  than  once  into  historical  collec¬ 
tions.  But  the  document  first  saw  the  light  as  a  whole  in  John¬ 
stone’s  Antiqmtates  Celto-Normanniccc,  published  at  Copenhagen 
in  1786;  and  now  that  very  incorrect  and  unscholarlike  edition 
has  been  superseded  by  a  new  one  which  appears,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Professor  Munch,  among  the  Scripia  Academica 
of  the  University  of  Christiania  for  the  present  year.  It  is 
a  fact  of  considerable  interest  that  the  learned  editor,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  University  of  which  lie  is  an  ornament, 
lias  chosen  the  English  language  for  the  prolegomena  and  notes 
with  which  the  volume  now  before  us  is  enriched.  Professor 
Munch  explains  this  by  remarking  that  all  his  countrymen  who 
are  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  such  subjects  are  able  to  read 
English,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of  the  Norwegian 
language  is  a  very  rare  accomplishment  among  Englishmen.  It 
is  quite  true  that  our  Scandinavian  scholars  are  very  few  in 
number,  to  the  great  loss  of  accuracy  and  fulness  of  detail  in  our 
knowledge  of  our  own  early  history.  Much  light  remains  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the  British  Isles  from  the 
literature  and  annals  of  the  Northern  nations.  And  Professor 
Munch  has  some  right  to  taunt  us  with  the  general  ignorance  on 
the  subject  which  prevails  even  among  educated  Englishmen. 
We  are  the  more  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  recommend  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  take  an  interest  in  these  matters 
the  present  useful  and  timely  work  of  the  distinguished  Norwegian 
historian  whose  name  it  bears  ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  if  his  labours 
conduce  to  the  better  understanding  among  us  of  those  early  pas¬ 
sages  of  our  history  in  w  hich  his  countrymen  bore  so  conspicuous 
a  part.  At  any  rate,  he  will  probably  succeed  in  clearing  up  some 
of  the  confused  ideas  which,  as  he  justly  complains,  prevail  among 
British  scholars  as  to  the  distinction  between  Danes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians.  Professor  Munch  can  scarcely  repress  his  indignation 
that  some  of  our  better  writers — such  as  Lord  Hailes,  for  example 
— attribute  the  famous  battle  of  Largs  to  a  Danish  King,  instead 
of  a  Norwegian  one;  and  he  is  bitterly  sarcastic  upon  those  who 
persist  in  regarding  ancient  paean  cromlechs  or  cairns  as  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  Christian  countrymen  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Accordingly,  he  takes  occasion,  Irom  the  brief  notice  in  the  text 
of  the  present  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1263,  that  “  Haco  rex 
Norwegia;  venit  ad  partes  Scotia;  et  nihil  expediens  reversus  est 
ad  Orcades,”  to  give  a  full  history  of  the  transaction,  compiled 
from  the  Saga  of  Hacon  and  other  sources.  Defending  Haeon 
from  the  charge  of  duplicity,  he  describes  the  course  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  from  Bergen  to  Shetland,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Ayr, 
with  160  ships  and  20, coo  men.  Instead  of  a  thorough  rout  of 
the  invaders  by  the  King  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.,  Professor 
Munch  describes  the  battle  of  i.args  as  little  more  than  a 
reverse,  the  Scots  being  aided  by  an  opportune  tempest  which 
seriously  damaged  the  Norwegian  fleet.  This,  however,  is 
probably  an  exaggeration  on  the  other  side  ;  for  the  substantial 
results  of  the  batde  were  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  in¬ 
vading  force,  and  the  abandonment,  within  three  years,  of  the 
Norwegian  pretensions  to  the  Scottish  islands.  This  is  recorded 
in  the  C/ironicon  Mannice  under  the  year  1266  : — Tianslatum  est 
regnum  Mannise  et  Insularum  ad  Alexandrutn  regem  Scotlorum. 
Professor  Munch  is  right,  however,  in  asserting  that  Hacon’s 
expedition  was  not  a  mere  piratical  descent,  as  is  usually  sup¬ 
posed,  but  a  regular  proceeding  in  a  formal  war  between  the 
Scotch  kingdom  and  the  Norwegian  colonies  of  Man  and  the 
Isles.  He  is  welcome,  also,  to  make  merry  at  the  superficial 
writers  who  speak  of  the  “  warlike”  Ilaco  as  “  the  last  of  the 
Vikings,”  in  utter  ignorance  that  this  Christian  monarch  was 
distinguished  for  every  kingly  virtue  except  that  of  military 
prowess,  and  that  the  Vikings  belonged  only  to  the  Danish 
branch  of  the  Scandinavian  family.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  taken 
to  task  for  annotating  his  lines,  in  Marmion  : — 

There  floated  Haco’s  banners  trim 

Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim, 

with  the  statement  that  the  Ayrshire  barrows,  containing  bones 
and  urns,  are  memorials  of  this  battle.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  poet  either  forgot  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Largs,  or  really 
supposed  that  the  Norwegians  of  the  thirteenth  century  were 
still  pagans.  This  popular  error  has  been  already  exposed  by  Dr. 
Wilson  in  his  Archceology  of  Scotland,  who  remarks  that  ail  the 
cists,  tumuli,  cairns,  and  sepulchral  relics  which  are  found  on 
the  Ayrshire  and  Argyllshire  coasts  arc  attributed  to  Hacon’s 
expedition,  “  as  if  it  w  ere  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  no  one 
had  died,  from  the  days  of  Noah  to  our  own,  but  at  the  battle  of 
Largs.” 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  correction  of 
our  popular  histories  w  hicli  abetter  acquaintance  with  Scandi¬ 
navian  literature  would  give.  To  many  readers  it  will  seem 
scarcely  credible  that  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides  formed 
part  of  the  Norwegian  kingdom  for  more  than  three  centuries, 

*  Chronica  Regum  Mannice  et  Insularum.  The  Chronicle  of  Man  i  nd 
the  Sudroys.  Edited  from  the  Manuscript  Codex  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  with  Historical  Notes,  by  P.  A.  Munch,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Christiania.  Christiania,  i860. 
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and  as  late  as  the  year  1266.  Professor  Munch  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  Norwegian  colonizers  of  Iceland  did  not 
go  out  immediately  from  the  mother  country,  but  from  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  where  they  had  found  a  temporary 
resting-place.  He  supposes,  also,  that  the  Norwegian  kingdoms 
of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  were  founded  by  settlers 
from  the  Hebrides.  In  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  element  altogether  absorbed  the  Gaelic  population,  but  in 
Man  it  only  partially  affected  it.  Hollowing  Mr.  Worsaae, 
our  author  insists  on  the  importance  of  our  learning  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  Danish  settlers  along  the  east  coast  of 
England  and  the  Norwegian  immigrants  in  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land.  Mr.  Fergusson  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  point 
out  that  there  are  strong  traces  in  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
moreland  of  a  Norwegian  admixture.  And  Professor  Munch 
goes  on  to  express  his  belief  that  it  will  be  proved  by  further 
ethnological  and  philological  inquiries  that  his  own  countrymen 
from  the  west,  and  their  Danish  kinsmen  from  the  east,  pushed 
on  respectively,  in  the  north  of  England,  until  they  coalesced 
“  into  one  political  and  national  body,”  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  the  former  possessors  of  the  soil.  He  adopts  the 
conclusion  that  the  settlers  in  Normandy  belonged  to  the  Danisli 
branch,  although  their  kings  were  Norwegians,  and  surmises 
that  Hollo  himself  had  in  his  youth  frequently  visited  the  islands 
belonging  to  Norway  on  the  west  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Sagas  do  not  seem  to  afford  any  very  trustworthy  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  first  foundation  of  the  Norwegian  settlements 
in  the  Isles.  The  general  account  is  that  the  first  colonists  were 
emigrants  who  were  discontented  with  the  strong  government 
of  Harold.  At  last  these  settlers  became  powerful  enough  to 
annoy  the  mother  country,  whereupon  Harold,  in  a  great  expe¬ 
dition  (about  a.d.  870),  conquered  Orkney,  Shetland,  the 
Western  Islands  and  Man,  and  added  them  to  his  hereditary 
dominion.  Those  of  the  Western  Islands  which  have  not  re¬ 
tained  their  original  Gaelic  names  are  still  known  by  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  ones  given  to  them  by  their  later  occupants.  Among 
these  are  Lewis,  which  is  the  Norwegian  Ljo'Shus  (the  sounding- 
house),  called  Leodus  in  the  present  Chronicle;  the  Huists, 
North  and  South,  is  from  Ivist  (the  dwelling);  Skye,  which  is 
Ski'S  (a  piece  of  board) ;  Ulva,  which  is  U/fey  (Wolf’s-isle) ;  and 
Staffa,  which  is  Stafey  (the  island  of  staves),  so  called  from  its 
basaltic  columns.  Man}^  other  names  are  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way ;  as  is  also  the  fashion  of  calling  a  small  island, 
when  adjacent  to  a  large  one,  the  Calf  of  the  latter.  Thus 
Mylarhalfr  is  now  known  as  the  Calf  of  Mull.  The  Isle  of 
Man,  in  spite  of  the  predominance  of  the  Celtic  element  in  its 
population,  retains  many  Norwegian  names  of  places.  Professor 
Munch  offers  an  interpretation  of  the  (Runic  inscriptions  which 
are  found  on  many  of  the  crosses  in  the  Manx  churchyards,  as 
at  Kirk  Michael,  Ballaugh,  and  Kirk  Braddan.  They  are 
written,  he  says,  in  a  corrupt  Norse  dialect,  one-half  of  the 
proper  names  being  purely  Celtic.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Manxmen  have  preserved,  even  to  our  own  days,  the  outward 
form  of  a  political  Constitution  which  was  organized  by  the 
N orwegians  wherever  they  formed  settlements.  The  place  where 
the  islanders  meet  annually  for  purposes  of  government  is  still 
called  the  Tynwald,  that  is,  Thingvollr,  “field  of  the  Thing,  or 
Parliament.”  Professor  Munch,  by  the  way,  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  Mr.  Cumming’s  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  political  dependence  of  these  islands  upon  Norway  ended, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  1266,  though,  in  ecclesiastical  respects,  the 
connexion  lasted  for  about  a  century  longer.  Our  author  feels 
a  natural  pride  in  the  recollection  that  the  naval  power  of  Nor¬ 
way  was  strong  enough  to  keep  these  colonial  possessions  for  so 
long  a  period.  The  text  of  the  Chronicle  itself  seems  to  be  well 
edited  and  copiously  illustrated.  We  cannot,  however,  alto¬ 
gether  justify  the  arbitrar}r  invention  of  the  new  word  Stidreys 
as  the  proper  English  name  of  the  Western  Islands.  Professor 
Munch  carefully  eschews  the  use  of  the  word  Hebrides,  in 
which  he  declares  the  syllable  hri  is  nothing  more  than  a  mis¬ 
reading  of  hu  in  the  word  Helmdce  used  by  the  ancient  Latin 
■writers.  Accordingly  he  proposes  the  form  Stidreys,  meaning 
Southern  Islands,  as  being  in  strict  analogy  with  Orkneys.  As 
Orkneys  comes  from  Orkneyjar,  so  he  would  derive  Sudreys 
from  the  Norwegian  Sudreyjar.  The  latter  Norse  word  was 
Latinized  into  Soderenses  or  Sodorenses,  which  is  familiar 
to  us  in  the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Thus 
the  insula  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  Chronicon  Mannice 
<-t  Insularum  are  generally  called  Sodorenses  in  the  Latin  text. 
We  cannot  think  that  the  word  Sudreys  is  likely  to  be  adopted. 
Professor  Munch  had  better  have  said  “the  Isles,”  or  “the 
Southern  Isles,”  if  he  had  not  ventured — as  we  think  would 
have  been  the  best  course — to  say  at  once  “the  Chronicle  of 
Sodor  and  Man.”  Our  author  speaks  strongly  of  the  word 
Sodor  being  “a  ridiculous  addition”  to  the  style  of  the  modern 
Bishop  of  Man.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  harm  in  the 
retention  of  a  title  which  connects  the  see  with  its  ancient  dignity. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  the  very  same  islands  figure  to  this  day 
in  the  name  of  another  diocese — that  of  Argyll  and  “the  Isles.” 
W e  do  not  know  whether  the  transfer  was  made  at  the  time 
when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Man  ceased  over  the 
Sodors.  The  Chronicon  Mannice  ends  abruptly,  in  1364,  with  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  John  Donkan.  Professor  Munch,  by 
exploring  an  almost  unknown  mine  of  historical  information 
■ — the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican,  to  which  he  obtained 
access  by  the  kindness  of  Father  Theiner — has  ascertained 


that  as  late  as  1374  the  Bishop  of  Man  was  considered  to 
be  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Nidaros  in  Norway. 
Indeed  he  argues,  from  various  lists  of  sees  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  that  this  ecclesiastical  relation  lasted  till  1472,  when 
the  See  of  St.  Andrew’s  was  made  metropolitan  by  Sextus  IV. 
An  appendix  contains  a  large  number  of  most  curious  rescripts 
and  documents  now  first  printed  from  the  ltoman  archives. 
We  must  express  a  most  earnest  hope  that  the  treasures  of  the 
V atican  Archives  will  be  thrown  open  to  historical  students,  now 
that  their  keeper,  Father  Theiner,  himself  a  distinguished  his¬ 
torian,  has  courteously  allowed  Professor  Munch  to  inspect  them. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  many  of  the 
documents  which  are  likely  to  be  found  among  those  records. 
The  extracts  which  Professor  Munch  has  made  add  to  the  already 
great  value  of  his  present  contribution  to  British  history.  In 
conclusion,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  author’s  English  is 
so  good  that,  except  for  a  few  strangely  used  epithets  and  some 
mis-spellings,  the  language  would  not  be  recognised  as  that  of  a 
foreigner.  And  for  these  every  allowance  must  be  made  as  the 
work  was  not  corrected  by  the  author  himself,  having  been 
written  in  Home,  though  printed  at  Christiania.  We  are  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  name  an  English  publisher  from  whom  this 
most  interesting  volumo  might  be  procured. 
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Sentimental  Economics.  The  French  Church  and  tho  Empire. 
The  English  Volunteers  at  Naples. 

Teetotalism  at  Manchester.  Tae-Ping. 

Le  Canon  en  I860.  The  Record  and  the  Antidote. 


Redemption  Drawetli  Nigh.  Bureaucracy  in  Russia. 

The  Papal  Sovereignty.  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln. 

The  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Okely’s  Christian  Architecture  in  Italy. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  from  persons  desirous  of  completing  their 
Sets  of  the  Saturday  Review ,  all  the  early  Numbers  have  been  reprinted ;  and  the 
Publisher  is  now  able  to  deliver  single  copies  of  each  number  from  the  commence¬ 
ment,  at  6d.  each  copy,  unstamped.  He  is  also  prepared  to  supply  entire  volumes 
as  under : — 


Vol.  I. 

cloth  lettered, 

price 

16s.  Od., 

or  half-bound, 

19s. Od. 

„  11. 

n 

n 

20s.  6d. 

23s.  6d. 

„  III. 

}J 

16s.  Od. 

19s,  Od. 

„  IV. 

it 

16s.  Od. 

if 

19s. Od. 

„  V. 

tt 

10s.  Od. 

tt 

19s.  Od. 

„  VI. 

16s.  Od. 

it 

19s.  Od. 

„  VII. 

16s.  Od. 

19s.  Od. 

VIII. 

ii 

it 

16s.  Od. 

tt 

198.  Od. 

„  IX. 

ti 

a 

16s.  Od. 

tt 

19s.  Od. 

Cases  for  Binding,  price  2s. 

Reading  Cases,  to  contain  single  copies,  price  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  6d. 
Also,  Pocket  Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  each. 


London:  Published  at  38,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


X>OYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

J  t  Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON, 

Sole  Lessees. 

Popular  Operas  every  Evening,  supported  by  the  English  Operatic  Artistes  and  the 
unrivalled  Orchestra  and  powerful  Chorus. 

On  Monday,  Nov.  5th,  and  Thursday,  8th,  last  times  of  LURLINE.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne, 
Miss  Lelller,  and  Miss  Albertazzi;  Messrs.  AV.  Harrison,  H.  Wharton,  H.  Corri,  and  G. 
Kelly. 

On  Tuesday,  6th,  and  Friday,  9tli.  THE  ROSE  OF  CASTILLE.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Miss 
Thirlwall.  and  Miss  Huddart ;  Messrs.  W.  Harrison,  Durand,  11.  Corri,  and  A.  St.  Albyn. 

On  Wednesday,  7th,  CROWN  DIAMONDS.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Miss  Thirlwall; 
Messrs.  W.  Harrison,  G.  Horncastle,  II.  Corri,  Lyall,  W allworth,  and  A.  St.  Albyn. 

On  Saturday,  10th  (first  time  here),  Loder’s  Opera,  TIIE  NIGHT  DANCERS.  Madame 
Palmieri,  Miss  Leftler,  Miss  Thirlwall,  Miss  Huddart,  Miss  Morelle,  and  Miss  Albertazzi; 
Messrs.  Henry  Haigh,  II.  Corri,  Lyall.  G.  Kelly,  and  T.  Distin. 

To  conclude  with  (on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday)  the  first  Act  of  TROVATORE. 
Madame  Palmieri  and  Miss  Albertazzi ;  Messrs.  Henry  Haigh,  Alberto  Lawrence,  and  T. 
Distin. 

To  conclude  with,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  a  DIVERTISSEMENT. 

To  conclude  with,  on  Saturday  (after  "The  Night  Dancers”),  a  NEW  BALLET  OF 
ACTION.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Payne,  II.  Payne,  F.  Payne,  Mons.  Vandris  ;  Madame  Pierrou, 
Miss  Clara  Morgan,  and  the  Corps  de  Ballet. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 

Commence  at  Half-past  Seven.  Doors  open  at  Seven. 

Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Stirling;  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray. 

Stalls,  7s. ;  Private  Boxes,  £4  4s.,  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  £1  lls.  6d.,  £1  Is.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  Parties  visiting  the  Theatre,  to  let  Private  Boxes,  on  the  First  Tier,  lor  £1  5s. 
nightly.  Four  Persons,  and  on  the  Second  Tier,  10s.  (id..  Four  Persons.  Dress  Circles,  5s.; 
Amphitheatre  Stalls,  3a.;  Pit,  2s.Ud.;  Amphitheatre,  Is.  No  Charge  for  Booking,  or  Fees 
to  Boxkeepers. 


T>  O  Y  A  L  ST.  JAMES’S  T  H  E  A  T  It  E.— 

*  ^  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager— Mr.  ALFRED  WIGAN. 

This  Evening.— UP  AT  THE  HILLS,  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.  Messrs.  Alfred  Wigan, 
Emery,  C.  Young,  Ashley;  Mesdames  Alfred  Wigan,  Herbert.  Kate  Terry.  Alter  which 
THE  KING  OF  THE  PEACOCKS,  by  J.  R.  Planond,  Esq.  Mesdames  B.  White,  St..  Cassc. 
Messrs.  Belmore,  Emery,  Dewar. 

Commence  at  Half-past  Seven. 

T3UCKLEY  SEREN A D ERS,  ST.  JAMES’S^HALL, 

-I-'  every  Evening  at  Eight,  Saturday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Admission.  3s..  2s.,  and  Is. 
Tickel-oflice  open  from  Ten  till  Five. —28,  Piccadilly.  Doors  open  at  Hall-past  Seven 
and  Hall -past  Tw  o. _ 

POJIPAK -ATI YE  GRAMMAR.— PROFESSOR  K EY, 

VV  M.A.,  F.R.S.— This  COURSE  will  consist  of  TWENTY  LECTURES  of  an  hour  nnd 
a  half  each,  to  be  given  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS,  from  Half-past  Seven  to  Nine  p.m., 
and  to  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  November.  Fe.e,  £1. 

RICHARD  POTTER,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws, 
CHARLES  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

U niversity  College,  London,  September  28th,  I860. _ _ 


MR-  ROCHE'S  EDUGATIONAL  INSTITUTES  FOR 

lviL  YOUNG  LADIES,  Cadogan-gakdens.  and  28,  Somerset-street,  Portman- 
SQUARE,  will  RE-OPEN  on  the  15th  of  NOVEMBER  (Twenty-Fifth  Year).  French, 
History,  Geography  and  Astronomy,  German,  Italian,  English,  Singing,  Piano,  Drawing 
and  Painting,  Dancing.— Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Roche,  Cadogan- 
gardens,  S.W. _ _ _ _ 


IVrONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers 

in  either  Service,  Ileirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  rever¬ 
sionary,  freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.— Apply 
to  A.B..  6,  X orris-street,  81.  James’s,  London,  S.W. 


Nov.  3,  I860.] 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


iytational  volunteer  mutual  association. 

—  >  President — The  Right  Hon.  SIDNEY  HERBERT,  M.P. 

Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Chairman  —  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  MONTAGU  KICKS. 


Captain  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Bruce. 
Lieut. -Col.  Lord  Bury,  M.P. 
Captain  Septimus  Carlisle. 

Dr.  Cormack. 

Col.  the  Marquis  of  Donegal. 
Lieut. -Col.  Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 
Major  Ralph  W.  Grey. 
Lieut.-Col.  Earl  Grosvcnor,  M.P. 


Henry  Kingscoto,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  Charles  II.  Lindsay. 
Lieut.-Col.  Lord  Radstock. 

Lieut.-Col.  Viscount  Ranelagh. 

Captain  Lord  Seymour. 

J.  \V.  Stephenson,  Esq. 

Captain  J.  C.  Templer. 

Captain  J.  Wilkinson. 


Bankers— Messrs.  Drummond  and  Co.,  40,  Charing-cross. 
Honorary  Actuary—.!.  W.  Stevenson,  Esq. 
Honorary  Secretary— John  Rose  Cormack,  M.D.,  P.R.S.E. 


MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  promote  the  stability  of  the  Volunteer  Force,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  its  Members,  by  enabling  them,  with  the  aid  of  their  regimental 
machinery,  to  provide  effectually  and  economically,  by  small  contributions  during  youth 
and  healt  h,  against  the  natural  evils  and  exigencies  of  sickness,  accident,  old  age,  and 
death.  The  Rules  aud  Tables  are  nearly  ready  for  issue. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  CAPITAL  FUND. 

TRUSTEES. 

Earl  Grosvenor,  M.r.  i  Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 


Bankers— Messrs.  Drummond  and  Co.,  40,  Charing-cross 
(To  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  at  once  be  forwarded). 

In  conjunction  with  the  National  Volunteer  Mutual  Association  (but  financially  separate 
from  the  stated  periodical  contributions  of  its  Members),  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  Sub¬ 
scription  Capital  Fund,  to  which  all  who  wish  to  promote  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the 
service  will  be  invited  to  contribute,  by  Donations  or  Annual  Subscriptions.  The  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  this  Fund  are  to  be  invested  in  Government  Securities,  transferable  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  its  annual  interest  applied  to  increase  the  pensions  of  “effective”  Volun¬ 
teers,  and,  perhaps,  also  to  give  small  annuities  to  their  widows  and  young  children. 
The  object  of  establishing  this  Fund  is  to  enable  the  public  to  make  some  recognition  of 
the  value  to  the  State  of  the  time  which  the  Volunteer  spends  on  parade,  or  other  appointed 
military  duty.  Of  course  the  benefits  derivable  from  invested  gilts  cannot,  like  those  from 
the  Mutual  Department,  be  made  the  subject  of  calculation  and  definite  promise.  They 
will,  therefore,  begin  at  a  minimum,  and  go  on  augmenting  with  the  growth  of  the  Fund. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

G.  MONTAGU  HICKS,  Chairman. 

London,  Oct.  24th,  I860.  JOHN  ROSE  CORMACK,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus  (containing  a  List  of  the  General  Committee)  may  be  had  on 
application  by  letter  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  5,  Bedford-square,  W.C.,  London. 


SATURDAY  REVIEW.- WANTED,  regularly, 

^  a  STAMPED  COPY,  two  or  three  days  old. 

Apply,  stating  price,  to  I.  G.  L.  B.,  Post-office,  Glastonbury. 


TO  PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS.— A  Gentleman 

who  has  had  several  years’  experience  in  the  book-trade,  is  open  to  an  Engagement. 
He  is  accustomed  to  Correspondence  and  Book-keeping,  and  can  be  well  recommended. 
Address  Liber,  care  of  W.  STANFORD,  Geographical  Warehouse,  Charing-cross,  London. 


TITERARY  PARTNERSHIP.— AID  is  WANTED,  in 

-U  CONDUCTING  a  MONTHLY  LITERARY  and  UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL,  now 
yielding  a  fair  profit,  and  capable  of  great  extension.  Half-share,  £05.  No  risk.  Letters 
to  Sigma,  Post-ofiice,  Devereux-court,  Temple,  W.C. 


TTOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

OF  THE  CHEST,  BROMPTON,  S.W.— The  claims  upon  this  special  Hospital,  owing 
to  the  long-continued  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  high  price  of  provisions,  are  so 
unusually  heavy,  that  MONEY  is  URGENTLY'  REQUIRE!)  to  meet  them. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  lion.  Sec . 

Bankers— Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  20,  Birchin-lane. 

ttydropathy.— the  beulah  spa  hydropathic 

ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  within  twenty  minutes’ walk  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  OPEN  lor  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  The  latter  can  have  the 
advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  Terms:  Patients  from  Three  Guineas, 
Visitors'  from  Two  Guineas,  according  to  accommodation  required.  Particulars  of 
Dr.  Ritterbanlt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
"Hydropathy;  or.  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  - 
■t  reet.  The  Turkish  Bath  on  the  premises  under  Dr.  Lane's  medical  direction. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  Eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  world  as  the  safest, 
speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongli’s  Oil  is  far  more  efficacious  than  a  quart 
of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  unquestionably 
the  cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  No  other  Gil  can  possibly  produce  the  same  beneficial  results. 


Opinion  of  Sir  HENRY'  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  T.C.D. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  in  Ireland;  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland  ;  Visiting  Physician  to  Steeven s' Hospital;  Consulting  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  St.  Vincent,  and  Rotunda  Hospitals,  &c.  &c. 

“  I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil.  I  consider  it 
to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to  create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value. 

“  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  September  0th,  1800.” 


Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  0d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Caution.— Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  J Electro-Silver  Plate  and  Cutlery . 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged. 
MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  UNRIVALLED  TABLE  CUTLERY'. 


1  doz.  Table  Knives,  Ivory  handles 
1  doz.  Cheese  Knives 


1  pair  Extra  size  ditto .. 
1  pair  Poultry  Carvers 
1  Steel  for  sharpening 
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Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 

These  Table  Knives  are  guaranteed  the  best  sold  in  London,  at  the  prices  charged.  They 
are  made  from  the  very  best  steel,  and  the  handles  are  so  secured  that  they  cannot  become 
loose  in  hot  water.  It  is  in  consequence  of  Messrs.  Mappin  and  Co.  being  manufacturers, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  their  Table  Kuives  at  such  unprecedented  low  prices. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  RAZORS,  PENKNIVES,  SPORTSMEN’S  KNIVES, 
and  SCISSORS  will  he  found  on  trial  to  be  unequalled. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  78,  Oxford-street,  Oppositb  the  Pantheon. 

Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS  — 

v  t  h.  RODRIGUES,  42,  PICCADILLY,  invites  attention  to  his  elegant  Stock  of 
TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS,  fitted  complete,  DRESSING  CASES,  Writing  Cases, 
DESPATCH  BOXES.  Jewel  Cases,  RETICULE  ami  CARRIAGE  BAGS  in  great  variety. 
MEDIAEVAL  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  CASES,  BLOTTING  BOOKS,  and  INKSTAND8 
en  suite:  Scent  Caskets,  Etui  Cases,  cases  of  choice  Cutlery,  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove 
Boxes.  The  new  PATENT  SELF-CLOSING  BOOK-SLIDE;  also  a  choice  variety  of 
ELEGANCIES  and  NOVELTIES  suitable  for  PRESENTATION  too  various  to  enumerate, 
to  be  hud  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON  .  W„  two  doors  from  Sackvllle-street, 


UNITY  JOINT  STOCK  BANK. 

^  INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  1850. 

Offices:  10,  Cannon-street,  City;  1,  New  Coventry-street,  Haymarket. 
Current  Accounts  opened  with  parties  respectably  introduced,  and  interest  allowed 
upon  the  balances. 

Amounts  of  £5  and  upwards  received  on  Deposit,  and  interest  allowed  thereon,  at  the 
undermentioned  rates 

£3  per  cent,.,  if  repayable  on  demand. 

£4  per  cent.,  if  deposited  subject  to  thirty  clays’  notice  of  withdrawal. 

Money  also  received  on  Deposit  for  fixed  periods,  at  rates  to  be  agreed  upon. 

J.  J.  M EC II I,  Chairman. 

J.  W.  TERRY,  General  Manager. 


Q 


UEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office— LIVERPOOL. 

London  Office-2,  ROY'AL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 


LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—  Henry  Bruce,  Esq,  (Rainey,  Bruce,  and  Co.),  Director  of  Colonial  Bank, 
Mincing-lane. 

Edward  P.  Alderson,  Esq.  (Kelson,  Tritton,  and  Co.),  20.  Old  Broad-street. 

Henry  Fowler,  Esq.  (H.  and  R.  Fowler),  St.  Saviour’s  Dock,  Southwark. 

Thomas  William  Kough,  Esq.  (Jones  Brothers),  Upper  Thames-street. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Stacey,  Esq.  (Corbyn,  Stacey,  Messer,  and  Co.),  Holborn. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Sevan,  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee— J.  Edward  Pollock.  Esq.,  M.D. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Sewell. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurance  in  every  branch. 

Special  Feature.— Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  The  insurer  has  the  right,  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Life  Policy,  after  three  years,  to  cease  his  payments,  and  obtain  a  Free  Policy,  for 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid,  and  whatever  bonus  may  have  been  added. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  rates  of  premium  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  will  be  found  as 
moderate  as  those  of  other  first-class  offices. 

Applications  for  agencies  requested. 

W.  P.  C LIRE  HUG II,  Manager. 

H.  P.  TAPLIN,  London  Secretary. 

rrHE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

M  PINAL  NOTICE. 

BONUS  YEAR. 

SIXTH  DIVISION  OP  PROFITS. 

All  Policies  effected  before  15th  November  next  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits 
to  be  made  as  at  that  date,  aud  secure  a  Year’s  Additional  Bonus  over  later  entrants  at 
subsequent  Divisions. 

The  Standard  was  established  in  1825. 

The  First  Division  of  Profits  took  place  in  1835;  and  subsequent  Divisions  have  been 
made  in  1840,  1845, 1850,  and  1855. 

The  Profits  to  be  divided  in  1800  will  be  those  which  have  accumulated  since  1855. 

Accumulated  Fund  . £1,684,598  2  10 

Annual  Revenue .  289,231  13  5 

The  New  Assurances  effected  during  the  last  ten  years  alone  amount  to  upwards  of 
Five  Millions  Sterling.  WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary . 
The  Company’s  Medical  Officer  attends  at  the  London  Office  daily  at  Half-past  One. 

LONDON .  82,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

EDINBURGH  .  3,  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

DUBLIN  .  00,  UPPER  SACKV1LLE  STREET. 


TMPEKIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-L  1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON.— INSTITUTED  1820. 


DIRECTORS. 

FREDERICK  PATTISON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy -Chairman. 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
Janies  C.  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  William  Cuttam,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 
Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 


George  Field,  Esq. 

George  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  Tucker  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newmau  Smith,  Esq. 


SECURITY'.— The  assured  are  protected  from  the  liabilities  attaching  to  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  actually  in¬ 
vested,  one-third  in  Government  Securities,  and  the  remainder  in  first-class  debentures 
and  mortgages  in  Great  Britain. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  assigned  to  policies  every  fifth 
year.  The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.-  A  liberal  allowance  is  made  on  the  surrender  of  a  policy, 
either  by  a  cash  paymeut  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

CLAIMS.— The  Company  has  disbursed  in  payment  of  claims  and  additions  upwards  of 
£1,500,000. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch  office, 
10,  Pall-mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


*,•  Service  allowed  in  Militia  and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  within  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  northern  assurance  company. 

-L  1,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

DAY'S  OF  GRACE.— In  cases  of  Annual  Insurance  the  liability  of  the  Company  continues 
in  force  during  the  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  the  renewal  of  the  Policy,  and  the  Company 
is  bound  to  accept  payment  of  the  Premium,  although  the  insured  property  should  mean¬ 
while  have  been  destroyed.  In  Foreign  Insurances  the  Company  is  equally  bound  to 
accept  the  Premium,  if  instructions  to  reuew  have  been  despatched  from  the  place  where 
the  property  is  situate  within  Fifteen  Days  from  the  date  when  the  Policy  falls  due.  See 
case  relerred  to  in  "  Times  ”  City  Article ,  13th  October,  1800. 


(CONTINENTAL  WINE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

35,  GREAT  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


Wines  bought  of  the  growers  and  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 


Sherry,  19s.,  20s.,  24s. ,  30s.,  48s. 

Port,  2us.,  24s.,  80s.,  48s.,  60s. 

Claret,  22s.,  24s.,  30s.,  43s.,  008. 

Hock,  24s.,  80s.,  36s.,  54s.,  00s. 
Champagne,  32s.,  80s.,  42s.,  50s.,  GOs. 
French  Brandy  as  imported,  50s.,  55s. 


IPer  Dozen,  for  cash,  bottles  included, 
free  delivered  in  London,  and  Six 
Dozen  free  to  any  Station  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales. 


The  COMPANY"S  OWN  PORT  and  SHERRY,  24s.,  highly  recommended. 


"PASS’S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  ALE.— The  OCTOBER 

BREWINGS  are  arriving,  in  Casks  of  Eighteen  Gallons  and  upwards. 

BERRY',  BROTHERS,  and  CO.,  3,  St.  James’s-street,  S.W. 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO. 

5s.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

3s.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  54,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 

"PATENT  CORN  FLOUR. 

The  Lancet  states, 

“This  is  Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  known.” 


rFHE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  0d.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  10d.,  as.,  and  8s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


LMtOSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

Vy  Majesty,  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  TART  FRUITS,  and  other 
Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
wholesomeness  and  purity.  C.  and  B.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  high  honour  of 
supplying  ller  Majesty's  Table  with  their  Manufactures.  A  few  of  the  articles  most  highly 
recommended  are— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description,  RoyalTable  Sauce,  Essence 
of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce,  Esseuce  of  Anchovies,  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  aud  Bloater 
Pastes,  Strasbourg  and  other  Potted  Meats,  CalFe-foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  for  table 
use,  >1.  Soyer’s  Sauces,  Relish,  and  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce, 
and  Payne’s  Royal  Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen,  Grocers,  &c., 
and  wholesale  of  Cbqbsk  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho-squure,  Loudon. 
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LE  SOMMIER  ELAST1QUE  PORTATIF. 

TTEAL  AND  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a 

a  Spring  Mattress  portable.  The  grc  it  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its 
being  so  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

The  “SOMMIliU  Mb.YSTlQU  E  PORTATIF”  is  made  in  three  separate  parts,  and  when 
joined  t  >gf*ther  has  all  the  elasticity  of  t  he  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  lias  no  stuffing  of 
woolorhorse-hair.it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mat  tress  is  very 
liable;  the  prices,  also,  are  much  below  those  of  the  best  Spring  Mattresses,  viz. 

3  ft.  wide  by  0  ft.  i  in.  long . £2  5  o 

8  ft.  0  in.  „  „  2  10  0 

4  ft.  „  „  2  US  0 

4  ft.  C  in.  „  „  8  0  0 

5  ft.  „  „  3  5  0 

5  ft.  Gin.  ,,  .  3  10  0 

The  “SOMMIER  EbASTIQUE  PORTATIF,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of 
elasticity,  durabiiity.  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illust ra1  c  l  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-Room  Furniture  sent  free  by 
post  on  application. 

HEAL  IND  30  N  1 1  S,  T.  tt  on  ham*  id,  W. 

15,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SLED’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Table  Glass  and  Glass  1)  'ssert  Services  complete. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents. 

Mess.  Export,  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  Executed. 
MANUFACTORY,  BROAD  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM.  Established  1807. 


o 


VISITING 

OK 

ALBUM 

O  E  T  R  A  I  T  S 

20  for  £1. 

51,  CHKAPSIDE  (under  Bow  Church). 


TAKEN, 


S=P 


ITS.— UNEQUALLED  for  QUALITY  and  accuracy  of 

lit.  Sizes  or  measures  registered  for  future  Orders:  and  FAMILY  HOSIERY  in 
STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  VESTS  and  DRAWERS  of  the  best  descriptions  and  newest  styles 
iu  every  material  for  the  season. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE.  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

TVTOTICE.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING  CASES, 

-LN  DISPATCH  BOXES,  also  an  assortment  of  Elegant  and  Useful  Artioles  for 
Presents,  at  a 

REDUCTION  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT. 

during  the  Alterations,  which  have  now  commenced,  to  the  Premises  of  Messrs.  BRIGGS 
and  SON,  27.  PICCADI LLY,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall. 

TREATING’ S  COD  LIVER  OIL,  just  imported.- The  Pale 

from  Newfoundland,  and  the  Light  Brown  from  Norway.  The  supplies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Reason  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Fish  being  unusually  tine  and  the  Oil  nearly 
tasteless.  Professors  Taylor  and  Thompson,  of  Gu.v ’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals,  have 
analyzed  and  pronounced  the  Pale  Newfoundland  Oil  the  best  and  most  desirable  for 
Invalids  of  very  delicate  constitution.  The  Light  Brown  being  more  economical  in  price  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  No  higher  price  need  he  paid  than  the  following  :— 
Light  Brown,  Is.  Sd.  per  Pint,  or  3s.  per  Quart ;  Pale,  Is.  Cd.  Half  Pint,  2s.  6d.  Pints,  4s.  Gd. 
Quarts,  or,  in  5-Pint  Bottles,  10s.  Od.,  Imperial  Measure.— 79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

"jVTERVO-ARTERIAL  ESSENCE,  prepared  only  by  Dr. 

-J-  v  WM.  BATCHELOUR,  M.R.C.S.E.  1885,  and  M.L.A.C.  183-1.  It  strengthens  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  system  without  reaction,  and  speedily  removes  nervous  complaints. 
In  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d.,  4s.  Od.,  11s.,  and  33s.,  at  Goodyer’s,  31,  Regent-street;  Butler 
and  Crispe’s,  No.  4,  Cheapside;  Sutton  and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard;  Barclay  and  Sons, 
Farriugdon -street ;  12,  Finsbury-place  South,  City;  and  all  Chemists. 

STERLING  SILVER.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  added 

to  his  extensive  stock  of  General  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY  and  HOUSE- 
FURNISHING  REQUISITES  a  selection  of  STERLING  SILVER  SERVICES  for  the 
Table  or  lor  Presentation.  His  prices  will  be  found  considerably  below  those  usually 
charged. 


Fiddle  Pattern. 


oz.  s.  d. 

12  Table  Spoons  . 80  at  7  4 

. .  7  4 

7  4 
7  4 
7  4 
7  4 
7  10 


12  Table  Forks  . 

12  Dessert  Spoons 
12  Dessert  Foi  Us 


30 
20  . 
20  j 

2  Gravy  Spoons .  10 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  9  ; 

4  Sauce  Ladles  .  lo  , 

1  Fish  Slice . 


Z  s.  d. 
1  0  0 
10  0 
7  0  8 

7  6  8 
3  13  4 
3  6  0 

8  IS  4 
2  10 


King’s  Pattern. 

oz.  s.  d. 

12  Tabic  Spoons  . 40  at  7  6 

- '  ~  ~  ’  7  6 


s.  d. 

0  0 


4  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  .  1  0  0 

1  Mustard  Spoon  „  0  7  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  .  10  at  7  10  3  18  4 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongues  .  0  13  6 

1  Moist  Sugar  Spoon .  0  S  6 

1  Sugar  Sifter  .  0  15  0 

1  Butter  Knife .  0  12  6 


£57  15  10 

Cottage  Pattern  Tea  and  Coffee 
Service. 

oz.  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 

TeaPot  . 22  at  lo  o  li  o  u 

Sugar  Basin .  14  „  11  0  7  14  0 

Milk  Ewer  .  7  ,,  11  0  3  17  0 

Coffee  Pot . 25  „  10  0  12  10  0 

£35  1  0 


12  Table  Forks  . 40 

12  Dessert  Spoons  .  24  ,, 

12  Dessert  Forks..  ...  23  ,,7  6  8  12 

2  Gravy  Spoons .  11  „  7  6  4  2 

l  Soup  Ladle  . ll  ,,  7  6  4  2 

4  Sauce  Ladles  . 11  „  8  0  4  8 

4  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls .  1  19 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  ditto  .  0  10 

l  Fis’n  Slice  .  3o 

ns  11  at  8  0  5  12 

1  Pair  Sugar  Tongs  .  1  5 

1  Moist  Sugar  Spoon .  0  15 

1  Sugar  Sifter  .  1  3 

1  Butter  Knife  . .  1  1 


£75  10  6 


King’s  Pattern, 

Richly  Chased. 

oz.  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Tea  Pot  .  23  at  10  6  12  1  6 

Sugar  Basin . 13  „  ll  6  7  9  6, 

Cream  Ewer .  7  ,,  11  6  4  0  6 

Coffee  Pot . 26  „  10  0  13  13  u 


£37  3  6 


TTENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY 

JD  PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WIL¬ 
LI  s  BURTON'S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS, 
STOVES,  RANGES,  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY 
as  cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or 
exquisiteness  of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments  and  two  sets  of 
bars,  £3  15s.  to  £33  10s.  :  bronzed  fenders,  with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s.;  steel  fenders, 
£2  lf>s.  to  £11;  ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £2  15s.  to  €18 ;  chimney  pieces, 
from  €1  8s.  to  €80;  fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £4  4s.  The  BURTON  and  all  other 
PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

■pEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

-O  BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  propori 
tionate  with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in 
this  country.  „  A 

Bedsteads,  from . 12s.  Od.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from  .  8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Modcratour)  from  .  0s.  os.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  .  4s.  3d.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

▼  v  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electrp 
Plat'-*,,  si l vp i*  nnd  Britannia  Metal  Goods.  Dish-Covers.  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Stoves. 

Fender: 

Kettles 
Beddin 

largeSl -  - - - ,  _  , 

Perry’ 8-place ;  and  1,  Newman -mews,  London. 

LENFIELD  patent  s  t  a  r  c  h, 

VJT  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS,  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  Ac.— WQTHBRSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. _ 

HANDLES.  SOAPS,  OILS,  and  NIGHT  LIGHTS  of  all 

kinds.  Five  Pounds’  worth  sent  free  by  Railway. 

WHITMORE  AND  CP^ADDOCK,  16,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

( Lists  of  Prices  on  application.) 


c 


c° 


'10ALS—  BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’e 

price  is  now  -Ms.  per  ton  '.■.ash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  t"  her  Majesty.— 13,  Cm  nhill.  E.C.;  Purlleet  Wharf,  Earl-street.  Blackfriars,  E.C.'; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvcnor-place,  Pimlico,  S.W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E. 

ORCHARD  HOUSE  TREES  DRESSING.— Mr.  Rivees’ 

“Orchard  House,”  Eighth  Edition,  page  127.  says January,  paint  the  Trees 
(every  shoot  and  bud)  with  G1SHURST  COMPOUND,  half  a  pound  to  tne  gallon  of  water; 
this  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  aphides.” 

GISHURST  is  sold  in  Boxes,  is.,  ,8s.,  10s.  6d.,  Retail  by  Seedsmen ;  Wholesale  by  PRICE’S 
PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited), 


GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows— c.tf.,Gr;snille, Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 

TTCCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &e.  &c.  —  Gothic  Paper* 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

H ARLAND  AND  FISIIER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. _ 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM.  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Candlesticks.  Inlaid  Tables,  Ac..  in  Derbyshire  Spar,  Marble,  It  a '.an,  Alabaster, 
Bronze,  Ac.,  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  TEN  NANT,  1 1',).  Strand,  London. 

TT  VANS’  COTTAGE  HARMONIUM  at  61.  6s.,  in  a  French 

J  Polished  Pine  Case,  has  the  full  compass  Five  Octaves,  and  a  soft,  subdued,  agreeable 
quality  of  tone— designed  expressly  for  a  cottage  or  small  sitting-room. 

Boosey  and  Sons,  Manufacturers,  24,  Hollcs-strect,  London. 

77  VAN  S’  HARMONIUM,  at  10Z.  10s.,  is  in  a  handsome 

French  Polished  Oak  Case,  and  possesses  that  rich  organ-like  quality  of  tone  so 
peculiar  to  all  Evans’  Instruments. 

Boosey  and  Sons,  Maufacturers,  24,  Holles-strcet,  London. 

T?  VANS’  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS.— An  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  i  ho  whole  of  these  well-known  Instruments,  with  one  and  two  Rows 
of  Keys,  the  Percussion  Action  and  Pedals,  at  prices  ranging  from  £0  Gs.  to  £147,  may 
now  be  had  upon  application  to  the 

Manufacturers,  Boosey  and  Sons,  Holles-street,  London. 

ISOLD'S  EUPEPLON  MANTLES,  in  rich  Seal-skin— black, 

J-  brown,  or  grey— at  2,  3,  and  4  guineas;  in  French  Ribbed  Cloth,  at  1$  to  5  guineas; 
and  in  Lyons  Velvet,  5  to  12  guineas.  These  new  and  beautiful  Mantles  are  altogether  of  a 
superior  order  of  taste  and  style,  and  fully  merit  the  title  of  “beautiful  attire.”  Illus¬ 
trations  post  free. 

TI-IOMAS  FORD,  42,  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 

WORD'S  AIXA  JACKETS,  beautifully  fitting  and  elegantly 

-**■-  embroidered.  Superfine  Cloth,  with  military  braiding,  21s.;  Lyons  Velvet,  42s.,  03s 
and  S4s. 

FORD’S  ZOUAVE  JACKETS,  for  Dinner  or  Evening  Dress,  of  Lyons  Velvet,  Cashmere, 
or  Cloth,  beautifully  braided,  from  21s.  to  5  guineas.  By  far  the  largest  and  cheapest  stock 
in  London.  Illustrations  free. 

_ TIIOMAS  FORD,  42,  Oxford-street,  London. 

A  Y  E  R  S  AND  KEEN  AN’S  B  A  T  T  L  E.— 

GEORGE  NEWBOLD  has  at  length  the  pleasure  to  notify  that  liis  Giant  Represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Great.  C  mtost  w  ill  bo  issued  on  Monday  next,  the  5th  instant.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  upwards  of  250  Portraits  from  Photographs  taken  specially  for  the  work.  Framing 
size  45  by  35  inches.  Price  218. ;  or  fully  Coloured,  42s.  Subscriptions  should  be  forwarded 
at  once,  as  the  Prints  will  be  delivered  in  the  strict  order  they  arc  subscribed  for. 

Address— George  Newdold,  303  and  304,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Catalogues  of  Prints  connected  with  the  Ring,  Portraits  of  Pugilists,  &c.,  gratis. 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

ruSSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  ALMANACK  FOR  1861, 

^  containing  Thirty  beautiful  Engravings.  May  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers. 

Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  London  and  New  York. 

Just  published, 

[YE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES  for  1861, 

in  a  variety  of  Bindings,  and  in  the  following  Sizes : — 

A  .  3J  x  2  inches— Fob  the  Pocket. 

B  .  3 1  x  2*  „ 

C  .  41  x  i}  „ 

D  .  61  x  41  „  Foe  the  Desk. 

E  .  7f  x  41  „ 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

ILLUMINATION.  Guinea,  Guinea-and-a-Half,  Two-Guinea, 

Three-Guinea,  and  Five-Guinea  handsome  Boxes  of  Colours  ami  Materials— Outlines, 
plain  and  partly  coloured— One  Shilling  Manual  on  the  subject.  Every  other  requisite. 
_ Winsor  and  Newton,  S3,  Ratlibone-place,  London,  W. 

NEW  EDITION  (THE  FOURTH),  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  J.  W.  Bradley, 

B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  Is. 

Winsor  and  Newton.  No.  38,  Ratlibone-place,  London,  W.; 
and  all  Booksellers  ami  Artists’  Colourmen. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  price  Is. 

TJRITISH  POLICY  IN  CHINA.  IS  OUR  WAR  WITH 

the  TARTARS  Oil  THIS  CHINESE  ?  By  John  Scarth,  Author  of  “  Twelve  Years 
iu  China:  the  People,  the  Rebels,  and  the  Mandarins.” 

_ Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 

Just  published,  price  Is.;  post  free,  is.  id. 

(YN  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

By  C.  Holthouse,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  aud  South  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospitals. 

John  Churchill,  ll.  New  Burlington-street,  Loudon. 

Eighth  Edition,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Thirteen  Stamps, 

ON  THROAT  DEAFNESS  and  the  PATHOLOGICAL 

CONNECTIONS  of  the  THROAT.  NOSE,  and  EAR,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Mucous  Membrane.  By  J  as.  Yearsl  ky.  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary. 
Sackville-street,  Inventor  of  the  Artificial  Tympanum,  &c. 

_ London:  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 

THE  FIFTY-GUINEA  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

Just  published,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  PIONEER  OF  PROGRESS ;  or,  the  Early  Closing 

Movement  in  relation  to  the  Saturday  Half-Holiday,  and  the  Early"  Payment  of 
Wages.  By  JonN  Dennis. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  33,  Paternoster-row.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 
_ and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Early  Closing  Association,  35,  Ludgate-hill.  * 

Now  ready,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  post  free, 

THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRE:  its  Physical,  Political,  and 

j-  Social  Condition  and  History ;  with  details  of  the  late  American  and  British  Expedi¬ 
tions.  By  S.  B.  Kemish. 

"  As  complete  and  perfect  a  work  on  Japan  as  can  be  produced  at  the  present  dav 
Illustrated  Netcs  of  the  World. 

_ London :  s.  W.  Partridge,  9,  Patcrnoster-row,  E.C. 

Just  published  (by  permission),  price  Is. 

THE  WORD  OE  THE  LORD  TO  E BED-MELECH  THE 

J-  ETHIOPIAN  :  a  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
sending  forth  of  Archdeacon  Mackenzie  and  his  Company  to  Africa,  October  2nd  ’i860  l?v 
Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lord  High  Almoner  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,’  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

London  :  Rivington,  and  J.  H.  Parker. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  VIEW  OF  A  GREAT  QUESTION. 

In  8vo,  price  7s.  Od.  cloth, 

THE  ULTIMATE  PRINCIPLE  OF  RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY:  the  Philosophical  Argument;  with  a  Review  of  the  Controversy  as  con¬ 
ducted  on  grounds  of  Reason  and  Expediency,  in  the  writings  of  Locke  Warbarton  Unlev 
Dick,  Wardlaw,  Gladstone,  Martincuu,  and  Miall.  * 

“A  masterly  work:  a  work  which  demands,  and  will  repay,  close  attention  and  will 
suggest  new  and  important  paths  of  thought  .''—Homilist. 

Second  Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  Od.  cloth  extra, 

THE  DIVINE  LIFE  IN  MAN :  Fourteen  Discourses. 

By  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 

In  Crown  8vo,  price  la.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  DOCTEINE  OF  THE  DIVINE  FATHERHOOD, 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ATONEMENT.  By  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  B,A, 

Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Paternoster-row. 
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REVIEW, 


No.  CCXVI., 


T.  The  Empire  of  Brazil. 
IT.  Deaconesses. 

III.  Public  Seh<>  Is. 

IV.  Wills  anil  Willmakiner. 
V.  George  Eliot’s  Novels. 


CONTENTS : 


VI.  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by 
Charles  1. 

VTT.  Iron  Sides  and  Wooden  Walls. 

VIII.  Competitive  Examinations. 


John  Murray,  Albemarlc-strect. 


MAGAZINE,  No.  335,  for 


CONTENTS: 


1.  The  Vice  of  our  Current  Literature. 

2.  I  naugurat  ion  of  Irish  Chiefs. 

3.  Vonved  the  Dane:  Count  of  Elsinore. 

Co7iolu-nion. 

4.  A  Self-Searcher. 

5.  The  Seven  Ages  of  It-Uy, 

0.  The.  Work-a-Day  World  of  France. 
Chap.  V. 

Dublin :  William  Robertson. 


7.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Politics. 

S.  A  House  Divided  against  Itself:  a  Tale 
of  the  Civil  Wars.' 

0.  TheCid.  By  Professor  De  Vericour. 

1".  Sketches  in  tlie  West  Indies. 

11.  Notes  on  New  Books. 

12.  Antrim  Castle. 

London:  IIurst  and  Blackett. 


Just  published, 

V1  H  E  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

Contents  of  No.  LXVI.,  November,  1860. 

I.  Modern  Thought ;  its  Progress  and  Consummation.— II.  The  Disturbances  in  Syria.— 
III.  Leigh  Hunt..— IV.  The  Spanish  Republics  of  South  America.— V.  The  Province  of 
Logic  and  recent  British  Logicians:  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures.  —  VI.  Lord 
Macaulay’s  Place  in  English  Literature.— VII.  American  Humour.— VIII.  Revivals  — 
IX.  The  Martyrdom  of  Galileo.— X.  The  Sicilian  Game. 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


THE  LAW  MAGAZINE  and  LAW  REVIEW  for 

NOVEMBER,  being  No.  in  >if  the  United  New  Scries,  is  this  day  published,  price  5s., 
and  contains  :— l.  The  Law  of  Torts.— 2.  Assize  Amenities.— 3.  Judicial  Statistics.— 4.  The 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Commercial  Law.  A  Lecture  bv  Professor  Abdy  — 5.  Lord  St. 
Leonards’ Act  to  further  Amend  the  Law  of  Property.— 6.  Judicial  Contradictions.— 7.  Inns 
of  Court.  No.  3.  Benchers  as  Builders.— 8.  Lord  (T  \u worth's  Trustees  and  Mortgagees 
Act.— 0.  Modem  Assassination.— 10.  The  Acts  anil  B  11s  of  the  Session  1800.— 11.  Education 
for  the  English  Bar.— Letter  from  Lord  Brougham  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  Notes  of 
Recent  Leading  Cases:  Bonomi  v.  Backhouse.— Notices  of  New  Books.— Events  ol‘ the 
Quarter,  &c.  &c. 

London  :  Butterwobtjis,  7,  Fleet-street,  Her  Majesty’s  Law  Publishers. 


THE  BRUS3  lLS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  ART-.IOITRNAL  fer  NOVEMBER  (price  2s.  6d.) 

contains  Engravings  from  Anthony's  “  Lake  of  Killarney,”  in  the  Royal  Collection ; 
Turner’s  “ Country  Blacksmith;”  and  the  sculptured  group  of  Paul  and  Virginia,”  by  J. 
Durham. 

The  Literary  Contents  include:— 

The  Monarch  of  Mediocrity.  By  Walter  Thornbury. 

The  Architectural  Museum. 

Rome  and  Her  Works  of  Art.  By  J.  D.ifi’orne.  Illustrated. 

Leslie  and  his  Contemporaries. 

The  Hudson,  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  Sea.  Part  X.  By  B.  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated. 
Art-Union  of  Glasgow. 

A  Trip  to  the  Art-Exhibition  nt  Brussels. 

The  Companion  Guide  (by  Railway)  in  South  Wales.  Part  XI.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
I  lull.  Illustrated. 

The  Auioor  Country.  Illustrated.  &c.  &c. 

Virtue  and  Co.,  25,  Paternostcr-row. 


THE  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK,- “THE 

J-  BUILDER”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourpencc,  Stamped  Fivepence,  contains,  with 
Fine  Views,  the  Central  Park,  New  York— The  Builders’  Dinner— Opening  Meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association— Enlargement  of  the  British  Museum— Frozen  Music— Illus¬ 
trated  Books— Alnwick— Informat  ion  from  Abroad— Physical  Education— Public  Buildings 
in  the  Provinces— Induration  of  Stone— Smoke  Flues— Damp  on  Walls— The  Pugin  Tra¬ 
velling  Fund— Stained  Glass— Schools  of  Art — Ventilation— Recent  Patents— Church- 
building  News— Provincial  News— Competitions,  &c. 

Office,  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  WILSON. 

THE  MEMOIR,  of  tlio  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  WILSON 

-1-  will  bo  published  in  a  GRATUITOUS  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  “ECONOMIST”  of 
I,  the  17th  instant.  Price,  Stamped,  Ninepence ;  Unstamped,  Eightpence. 

D.  A.  AlliD,  340,  Strand. 


SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  post  free  for  Two  Stamps, 

TNAWSON’S  CITY  OF  LONDON  BOOK  CIRCULAR 

AJ  for  NOVEMBER,  containing  Four  Thousand  Volumes  of  Standard  Secoml-liaml 
I  Books,  in  all  Classes  of  Literature,  including  Natural  History,  Topography,  Ancient  and 
I  Modern  Poetry,  Face  tire.  Illustrated  Works,  &c. 

WM.  Dawson  and  Sons,  74,  Cannon-street,  City,  London,  E.C. 


WILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE 

t  ▼  have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :— 

.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE.  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Archaeology,  Philology,  Roman 
Law. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE.  German  and  French  Books.— Philosophy,  Metaphysics. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  &c. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Belles  Lettrcs.— New  Edition, 

July,  I860. 

Kb.  MAP  CATALOGUE.  Foreign  Maps  and  Aliases,  Wall  Maps  for  Schools.— October,  I860. 

5.  LINGUISTIC  CATALOGUE.  European  Languages. 

0.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE.— New  Edition,  October,  I860. 

7.  SCIENTIFIC  CATALOGUE.  Natural  History,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCULARS  m  ued  periodically  and  sent  post-free  to  Purchasers, 
contain  New  Books,  and  New  Pur*  wises. 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  CIRCULARS.  No  v  Books  and  Recent  Purchases. 

Any  Catalogue  sc,ii  post-free  for  One  Stamp. 

14,  nenrietta-street,  Co  vent -gar  den,  London;  and  26,  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 


MESSRS.  RICHARD  GRIFFIN  AND  CO.’S 

-DJ-  NEW  BOOKS,  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 

I.  BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKESPEARE.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  Steel  En¬ 
gravings,  10s.  Od.  cloth  gilt. 

II  A  HANDBOOK  OF  CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHY,  containing  nearly  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Living  Individuals,  prepared  with  great  care.  Small 
8 vo,  8s.  0d.  cloth. 

Ill  SUNSHINE  TN  THE  COUNTRY :  a  Book  of  Rural  Poetry.  With  a  Series  of  ex¬ 
quisite  Photographs  int  roduced  in  the  Text.  Small  4to,  21s.  cloth  gilt. 

IV.  THE  CITY  OF  OUR  LORD.  Twelve  Photographs  of  Jerusalem,  with  Description- 
Folio,  21s.  cloth  gilt. 

V  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  By  II.  NOEL  Humphreys.  With  a 
*  series  of  beautiful  Examples,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  New  Edition. 
Imperial  8vu,  21s.  antique  binding. 

VI  THE  JACOBITE  BALLADS  AND  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by  Charles 
Mac  KAY,  LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

10,  Stationers’ -liall-court ;  and  Glasgow. 

A  New  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  7s.,  pages  064. 

*H  KAINH  AIA0HKH. 


THE  TEXT  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

Just  published,  in  Svo,  price  One  Shilling, 

PROPOSED  EMENDATIONS  OF  THE  TEXT  OF 

^  SHAKSPEAItE’S  PLAYS:  with  Confirmatory  and  Illustrative  Passages  from  the 
Poet’s  Works  and  those  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  Swynfkn  J krvis. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  STAFFORD’S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

COMPENDIUM  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the 

X-  Earliest.  Period  to  Hie  Year  i860,  with  Questions  for  Examination.  Translated  from 
the  Twenty-seventh  Edition  ortho  German  Original  by  Charles  T.  Stafford.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Airs.  Percy  sin  nett. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

Lately  published,  in  Royal  Svo,  price  16s.  cloth, 

TUING  ALFRED’S  ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  by  Op.osius;  with  Specimens  of  the  MSS.;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Text;  an  English  Translation ;  ami  a  Coloured  Map  of  the  World,  according 
to  Orosius  and  Alfred.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bosworth,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Christ  Clmrch,  and 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford. 

The  SAME  WORK,  in  Anglo-Saxon  only,  price  8s.  cloth. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  Royal  Svo,  with  Photographic,  Ohromo-lithographic,  and  Xylographic 
Illustrations,  in  covers  containing  Two  Medallions  from  the  Antique,  and  with  gilt 
edges,  price  42s. 

TYffiDALUS;  of,  the  causes  and  peinciples 

A-J  OF  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE.  By  Edward  Falkenkr. 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archaeological  Institutes  of  Rome  and 
Berlin  ;  Editor  of  the  “  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,”  a  New  Edition  of  which,  Two 
Vols.  in  One,  Imperial  Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  42s.,  is  likewise  now  ready. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


In  Post  Svo,  with  Route  Alap,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth. 


ME.  WELD’S  TOUli  IN 

A'A.  STATES. 

“Since  the  ‘Hocholaga*  of  Air.  Warbur- 
ton,  no  work  on  America  has  appeared 
which  for  readable  qualities  can  hear  any 
comparison  with  this.  It  is  in  fact  one  of 


CANADA  AND  UNITED 

the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  instructive 
records  of  travel  it.  has  been  our  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  with.”— Morning  Chronicle. 


Books  of  Travel,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HIGHLANDS,  ORCADIA,  AND  SKYE.  12a.  6<1. 
VACATIONS  IN  IRELAND.  10s.  6cl. 

THE  PYRENEES,  WEST  AND  EAST.  12s.  Gd. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUME  FOR  1861. 

In  Fcap.  4to,  price  21s.,  cloth,  emblematically  gilt,  and  gilt  edges  ;  morocco  elegant, 
or  antique,  31s.  Gd.  to  42s. 

POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK.  Illustrated  with  a  Steel 

A~  Portrait  and  Designs  by  John  Gilbert,  J.  Wolf,  Harrison  Weir,  J.  D.  Watson,  &c.  &c. 
Elaborately  engraved  by  Dalziels. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farriugdon-street. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  Od.  cloth  extra,  850  pages, 

TTISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 

-*--L  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  James  White,  Author  of  “  Landmarks  of  England  and 
Greece,”  “The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries,”  “  History  of  France,”  &c. 

This  History  of  England,  in  its  850  pages,  comprises  every  striking  incident  in  our 
checkered  story  that  has  had  an  endearing  intluence  on  our  national  career,  as  well  as  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  leading  events,  subdivided  into  sections,  and  a  copious  historical 
index  for  the  use  of  students. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

13RITISII  RURAL  SPORTS.  By  Stonehenge.  The 

-a  *  Elevent.li  Thousand.  Illustrated  by  Wells,  Harvey,  and  Hind.  Revised  throughout, 
with  the  addition  of  New  Coursing  and  Racing  Rules.  In  One  Vol.  thick  Post  8vo,  hall- 
bound,  price  10s.  0d. 

GREAT  BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY,  from  the 

Earliest  Date  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Russian  War.  Illustrated  by  Harvey,  In  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  price  5s. 

EXTRAORDINARY  MEN  AND  WOMEN  s  their  Child- 

hood  and  Early  Days.  By  William  Russell,  Esq.  With  Illustrations.  One  Vol.,  cloth 
extra,  5s. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


In  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  price  21s.;  or  in  morocco,  elegant  or  antique,  31s.  Gd. 

■RUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by  George 

A  A  Oefor.  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  and  liu  Illustrations  from  designs  by  J.  D. 
Watson,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

In  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the 

A.  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  300  Illustrations. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  price  3s.  0d. 

THE  OLD  MAN’S  RAMBLES.  This  Work  contains 

A~  numerous  Tales  and  Dialogues,  illustrating  the  Duties  of  Churchmen  in  Humble  Life. 
Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready,  in  Small  Svo  (large  print),  price  3s.  Od. 

MEDITATIONS  for  a  MONTH,  oh  SELECT  PASSAGES 

-LiJ-  of  SCRIPTURE.  ByO.A.S. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo -place. 


FOR  THE  CLERGY. 

Lately  published,  in  ISmo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD ;  or,  Christ  the  Pattern,  Priest, 

J-  and  Pastor.  By  W.  E.  Heygate,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Sermons  on  the  Care  of  the  Soul.” 
“  The  Wedding  Gift,”  &c. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready,  in  Svo,  price  18s.,  the  Sixth  Edition  of 

T  ECTITRES,  HISTORICAL.  DOCTRINAL,  AND 

PRACTICAL,  ON  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By 
Feancis-Russell  Nixon,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Tasmania. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 

Lately  published,  in  Two  Vols.  Small  4to  (handsomely  printed  in  antique  type),  price  28s. 

THE  SEA-BOARD  AND  THE  DOWN ;  or,  my  Parish  in 

-i-  the  South.  By  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  West  Tarring,  Sussex. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK,  with  a  carefully 

I  Corrected  Text,  a  Cnt  ieal  Conspectus,  and  Copious  English  Notes,  adapted  to  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Universities,  and  to  the  purposes  of  General  Reference;  to  which  are 
annexed  a  Chronological  Harmony  and  Three  Indices.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope,  M.A. 
London:  William  Tegg,  Pancras-lane,  Queen-street,  Chcapside,  E.C. 


SALE’S  KORAN. 

New  Edition,  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  KORAN,  commonly  called  the  ALCORAN  of 

-1-  MOHAMMED,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  taken  from  the  most  approved  Commenta- 
tors  •  to  v.  liich  is  added  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  GEORGE  Sale,  Gent.,  and  Memoir  of 
the  translator,  and  with  various  Readings  and  Illustrative  Notes  from  Savary’s  Version 
of  the  Koran.  Fine  Frontispiece,  &c. 

London:  William  Tegg,  Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside,  E.C. 


Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

EXTREMES  MEET:  a  Fragment.  Price  Is. 


MANUAL  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 

In  Svo,  price  12s.,  the  Eighth  Edition  of 

INSTRUCTIONS  for  the  USE  of  CANDIDATES  for 

HOLY  ORDERS,  and  of  the  PAROCHIAL  CLERGY,  as  to  Ordination,  Licences, 
Induction,  Pluralities,  Residence,  &c.  &c. ;  with  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  above, 
and  Forms  to  he  used.  By  Christopher  Hodgson,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

*4*  In  this  Edition  such  alterations  have  been  made  as  appeared  to  be  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  recent  amendments  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  Clergy, 
lUVitf  gxons,  Waterloo-place, 
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WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

ClOLERIDGE’S  POEMS.  A  New  Edition.  In  One  Vol. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  Os.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  A  New  Edition. 

In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Os.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION.  Eighth  Edition. 

In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  FRIEND.  A  Series  of  Essays  to  Aid  in  the 

Formation  of  Fixed  Principles  in  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion;  with  Literary  Amuse¬ 
ments  interspersed.  Fourth  Edition.  In  Three  Vols.  Fcap. 8vo,  price  15s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  ESSAYS  ON  HIS  OWN  TIMES.  In 

Three  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CHURCH 

AND  STATE.  Fourth  Edition.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  LAY  SERMONS.  Thied  Edition.  In 

One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  INQUIRING 

SPIRIT.  Third  Edition.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA;  or.  Biogra- 

phical  Sketches  of  My  Literary  Life  and  Opinions.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Vols. 
Fcap.  Svo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  NOTES  AND  LECTURES  UPON 

SHAKESPEARE.  AND  SOME  OF  THE  OLD  POETS  AND  DRA.MATISTS.  WITH 
other  Literary  Remains.  In  Two  Vols.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  DIVINES.  In 

Two  Vols.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  NOTES,  THEOLOGICAL,  POLITICAL, 

and  MISCELLANEOUS.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  Gs.  cloth. 

London:  Edwakd  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY’S  WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S  POEMS,  ESSAYS,  AND  LETTERS  FROM 

tJ  ABROAD.  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY.  In  One  Vol.  Medium  Svo,  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  price  12s.  oioth. 

SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 

In  Three  Vols.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  15s,  cloth. 

SHELLEY’S  ESSAYS,  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD, 

TRANSLATIONS,  AND  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY.  In  Two  Vols. 
Fcap.  Svo,  price  Os.  cloth. 

SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Vol.  Small  8vo, 

with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  7s.  cloth. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


In  Four  Vols.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  20s.  cloth, 

rJ^  H  E  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

CONTENTS: 

1.  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 

2.  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  his  Letters  not  before 

published,  with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Companions.  By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 
8.  The  Essays  of  Elia. 

4.  Rosamund  Gray,  Recollections  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  Poems,  &c. 

•**  THE  SAME  WORKS.  In  One  Vol.  Svo,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  16s.  cloth. 

THE  ESSAY'S  OF  ELIA.  New  Edition.  In  One  Vol. 

Fcap.  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  Six  Vols.  Demy  Svo.  price  £1  4s.  bound  in  cloth, 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  The  Text  revised  by 

A  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

*,*  In  thin  Edition  the  Notes  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  Play. 

“A  minute  examination  has  satistled  us  that  this  is  the  best  text  of  Shakespeare  which 

has  yet  been  given  to  the  world . This  at  least  is  beyond  doubt,  that  we  have  never 

possessed  so  admirable  a  text  of  Shakespeare  before ;  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  are  always  inquiring  for  something  interesting  to  read,  that  they 
should  read  again  the  works  of  the  monarch  of  literature,  and  read  him  in  the  edition  of 
Mr.  Dyce.”— Quarterly  Review,  January,  1859. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

JOHN  KEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

TVEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir.  By  R,  M. 

MILNES,  Esq.,  M.P.  In  One  Vol.,  illustrated  by  120  Designs,  Original  and  from  the 
Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  GEORGE  SCHARF,  Jun.,  price  12s.  cloth. 

KEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo, 

price  5s.  cloth. 

London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


WORDSWORTH’S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

The  following  are  the  only  Complete  Editions  of  the  Works  of 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH : 

1. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Six  Vols. 

*  *  Fcap.  8vo,  price  80s.  cloth. 

2. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Six  Pocket 

Vols.,  price  21s.  cloth. 

3. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Vol. 

8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  20s.  cloth. 

Also, 

WORDSWORTH’S  PRELUDE;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet’s 

Mind.  An  Autobiographical  Poem.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  Gs.  cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S  EXCURSION.  A  Poem.  In  One  VoL 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  Os.  cloth. 

THE  EARLIER  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 

In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Os.  cloth. 

SELECT  PIECES  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH.  In  One  Vol.,  illustrated  by  Woodcuts,  price  6s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  ROGERS’S  POEMS. 

TJOGERS’S  POEMS.  In  One  Vol.,  illustrated  by  72  Vignettes^ 

*  Y  from  Designs  by  Tdbneb  and  Stothabd,  price  10s.  cloth. 

ROGERS’S  ITALY.  In  One  Vol.,  illustrated  by  56  Vignettes, 

from  Designs  by  Teeneb  and  Stothabd,  price  10s.  cloth. 

ROGERS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8v<>, 

illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  9s.  cloth. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  MURRAY. 

- <> - 

ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  12mo,  0s.  6d. 

ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 

MORAL  FEELINGS.  Twelfth  Edition.  12mo,  4s. 

BYRON’S  POETRY.  A  New  and  Complete  Edition.  One 

Vol.  Post  Svo,  6s.  (Next  month.) 

BYRON’S  CHILDE  HAROLD.  Complete.  Cd.,  Is.,  and 

2s.  6d.  each. 

CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

OF  ENGLAND.  Fourth  Edition.  Ten  Vols.  Post  8vo,  60s. 

CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS.  Third 

Edition.  Post  Svo,  0s. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF  S.  T. 

COLERIDGE.  Fourth  Edition.  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  0s. 

CRABBE’S  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS.  Plates. 

Eight  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  21a. 

DAVY’S  CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL.  Sixth  Edition. 

Woodcuts.  Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

DAVY’S  SALMONIA.  Fourth  Edition.  Woodcuts. 

Fcap.  Svo,  0s. 

HALLAM’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  Eleventh  Edition. 

Ten  Vols.  Post  Svo,  60s. 

BISHOP  HEBER’S  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.  Ninth 

Edition.  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  12a. 

JESSE’S  GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Ninth 

Edition.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  0s. 

JESSE’S  SCENES  AND  TALES  OE  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Third  Edition.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  0s. 

LAYARD’S  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  NINEVEH. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  12mo,  5s. 

LESLIE’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PAINTERS. 

Plates.  8vo,  10s.  Od. 

LOCKHART’S  ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS.  Fourth 

Edition.  Post  Svo,  2s,  Od. 

MAHON’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  1718-1783.  Fifth 

Edition.  Seven  Vols.  Post  Svo,  35s. 

NAPIER’S  BATTLES  AND  SIEGES  OF  THE  BENIN- 

SULAlt  WAR.  Third  Edition.  Portrait.  Post  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 

ROBERTSON’S  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  BECKET. 

Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  9s. 

FARRAR  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Fcap.  Svo. 

BELL  ON  THE  HAND ;  it  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endow- 

ments.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo. 

ROWLAND’S  MANUAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  CONSTI- 

TUTION :  its  Rise,  Growth,  and  Present  State.  l2mo,  10s.  Od. 

RENNIE’S  INSECT  ARCHITECTURE.  Fifth  Edition. 

Woodcuts.  Post  Svo,  5s. 

SELF  HELP :  with  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Conduct. 

By  Samuel  Smiles.  Thirty-fifth  Thousand.  Post  Svo,  Gs. 

THE  STORY  of  the  LIFE  of  GEORGE  STEPHENSON. 

Fifth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  PostSvo,  Gs. 

SOUTHEY’S  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH.  Seventh  Edition. 

Post  Svo,  78.  Gd. 

WILKINSON’S  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.  Third  Edition. 

Woodcuts.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  12s. 

WORDSWORTH’S  TOUR  IN  ATHENS  AND  ATTICA. 

Third  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo,  8s.  6d. 

WORNUM’S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING,  from  the  Earliest 

Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Fourth  Edition.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  Gs. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MR.  FORSTER’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 


Early  ill  November,  Post  Svo, 

THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE, 

10H.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  on  English  Freedom  under  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  Sovereigns.  By  John  Forster. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Now  ready,  uniform  with  the  above,  Post  Svo,  12s. 

ARREST  OE  THE  FIVE  MEMBERS  BY  CHARLES 

THE  FIRST.  A  Chapter  of  English  History  re-written. 

Also,  early  in  November,  Third  Edition,  Post  8vo, 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  DANIEL  DE  FOE,  SIR 

RICHARD  STEELE,  CHARLES  CHURCHILL,  SAMUEL  FOOTE.  Biographical 
Essays.  _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET, 
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BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR  NOVEMBER. 


DISCOVERY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

CARTHAGE  AND  ITS  REMAINS  :  being  an  Account 

of  Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  the  Phoenician  Metropolis  and  in 
other  adjacent  places.  Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  Dr.  N.  Davies,  F.R.G.S.  8vo,  with  numerous  line  Illustrations.  21s, 

ii. 

LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of  CANTERBURY, 

from  tho  Mission  of  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Howley.  By  Walter  Farquhar 
Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 

hi. 

JOURNAL  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  WILLIAM, 

FIRST  LORD  AUCKLAND.  Including  numerous  Important  and  Interesting 
unpublished  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Lord 
Sheffield;  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  North,  Charles  Fox,  Storer,  the  witty  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  George  Selwyn,  Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Car¬ 
marthen,  Lord  Malmesbury,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Wilberforce,  Lady  Glenbervie, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lady  Auckland,  Lord 
Gower,  Adam  Smith,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Lord  Thornton, 
&c.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  Lord  Auckland  and  Lady  Auckland  from  Original 
Family  Paintings. 

IV. 

RESEARCHES  and  DISCOVERIES  MADE  DURING 

a  RESIDENCE  of  SEVEN  YEARS  in  the  LEVANT  and  in  the  ISLANDS  of 
IIYTILENE  aud  RHODES,  and  on  the  COAST  of  ASIA  MINOR,  &c.  By  C.  T. 
Newton,  Esq.,  iate  British  Vice-Consul  at  Mytilene,  now  Consul  at  Rome, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings  and  Maps,  21s. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MRS.  DELANY, 

attached  to  the  Court  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  with  her  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  most  Distinguished  Personages  of  Her  Time.  Presenting  a 
Picture  of  the  Court  of  England,  and  of  Literary  and  Fashionable  Society,  from 
an  Early  Period  of  the  Last  Century  nearly  to  its  Close.  Edited  by  the*  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Llanover.  Among  the  Correspondents  will  be  found  Letters  of 
Wesley,  Dr.  Young,  Author  of  “Night  Thoughts,"  Swift,  &c.  Three  Vols.  8vo, 
with  upwards  of  Fourteen  beautiful  Portraits  from  Original  Miniatures  and  Oil 
Paintings. 

VI. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS :  an 

Historical  Memoir.  By  Edmund  Clifford.  8vo. 

Few  of  our  English  writers  have  done  justice  to  the  high  intellect  arid  largeness 
of  heart  of  King  Edward  the  First,  nor  to  the  practical  wisdom  apparent  in  every 
act  and  decision  of  this  great  founder  of  the  English  Constitution. 


VII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

Time  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline.  By  Dr.  Mommsen.  Translated  under  the 
sanction  and  revision  of  the  Author,  including  his  latest  corrections.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Pitt  Dickson  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Schmitz.  Crown  8vo. 


VIII. 

LITHIAIvA.  GEMS  AND  JEWELS.  Their  History, 

Geography,  Chemistry,  and  Ana,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  present  Time.  By 
Madame  de  Bakbeba,  Author  of  “Memoirs  of  Rachel."  One  Vol.,  with  Illus¬ 
trations. 


NEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SEAMAN.  By 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Dcndonald,  Admiral  of  the  Red,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
&c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  with  Plans,  28s. 


VII. 

MR.  TIMBS’S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  “ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY.” 

Now  ready.  Second  Series,  in  Crown  8vo,  Four  fine  Portraits,  6s. 

ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY  of  ENGLISH  WORTHIES, 

including  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Turner. 


ii. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MARY  POWELL.” 

VALENTINE  DUVAL  :  an  Autobiography.  Edited  by  ! 

the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell."  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

in. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “SIMPLICITY  AND  FASCINATION.” 

GLADYS,  THE  REAPER.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Simplicity  and  Fascination.”  Three  Vols. 

“A  capital  novel.  The  author  is  an  able  writer,  and  the  novel  is  very  good.” —  I 
Chronicle. 

“  A  novel  of  great  merit,  which  will  attract  and  delight  a  large  number  of  readers."  I 
— Observer. 

“A  very  delightful  work,  and  one  well  calculated  to  impress  powerfully,  and  to  j 
influence  rightly,  by  its  touching  narrative  and  by  its  lofty  spirit.  It  contains  much 
in  its  varied  and  exciting  pages  to  fascinate  the  interest,  while  it  awakens  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader.” — Sun. 

“  Unquestionably  interesting.  A  quiet  sense  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  life  is 
Its  chief  grace." — Examiner. 

IV. 

THE  REV.  DR.  CUMMING. 


Also,  First  Series,  in  Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s.,  including 
The  Earl  of  Chatham.  |  Edmund  Burke. 

By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 

“  This  ‘  Anecdote  Biography’  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  general  reader,  and  will 
undoubtedly  command  a  large  circulation,  as  it  certainly  deserves  to  do.” — Observer. 

“A  very  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  books.  The  Anecdotes  are  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged,  and  so  skilfully  put  together  that  it  is  not  possible  to  open  a  page  of 
it  without  being  interested  and  amused.  It  is  a  very  charming  volume." — London 
Review. 

*'  Presents  an  agreeable  variety  of  style,  from  the  light  and  caustic  gossip  of  Walpole 
to  the  deep  and  sonorous  period  of  Macaulay  and  Brougham.” — Post. 

“  Mr.  Timbs’s  plan  is  ingenious,  and  his  book  valuable  to  a  large  class  of  readers." 
— Manchester  Examiner. 

VIII. 

THE  SEASON  TICKET.  Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

An  Evening  at  Cork.  i  Black  Jobs  and  White  Favours. 

Walks,  Talks,  and  Chalks.  Our  Neighbours  and  Distant  Relatives. 

Homeward  Bound.  |  The  Living  and  the  Dead. 

“A  Train  of  Thoughts  aud  Thoughts  i  Quakers  Afloat  and  Ashore. 

in  a  Train."  I  Colonial  and  Matrimonial  Alliance. 

John  Bull  and  his  Diggings.  ,  Big  Wigs, 

i  “  Overflowing  with  indigenous  Yankee  fun  and  grave  comedy." — John  Bull. 


REDEMPTION  DRAWETH  NIGH;  or,  the  Great 

Preparation.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cummins.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  publications." — Freeman. 

“  This  work  affords  much  valuable  information,  which  will  be  read  with  avidity." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  Twelfth  Thousand,  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  TRIBULATION ;  or,  Things  Coming  on 

the  Earth. 


ii. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  THE 

RIGHT  REV.  RICHARD  HURD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  including 
Characters  drawn  by  the  Bishop  : — Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Gardiner,  Erasmus, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  Bishop  Burnet,  Cranmer,  Archbishop  Laud,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Cowley,  John  Locke.  And  Selections  from  his  Commonplace  Book.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  Ktlvert,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “  Literary  Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton."  8vo,  with 
Portrait  of  the  Bishop,  12s. 

“  An  admirably  arranged  memoir.  Mr.  Kilvert  has  done  good  service  to  literature 
by  the  publication  of  this  volume.” — Press. 


v. 

NEW  WORK  ON  ALGERIA. 

THE  CORSAIR  AND  HIS  CONQUEROR :  being  a 

Tour  in  Algeria.  By  Henry  E.  Pope.  Post8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  A  decidedly  agreeable  work,  full  of  details  of  customs  and  descriptions  of  scenery, 
conveyed  in  a  pleasant  and  unaffected  style." — Athenaeum. 

“An  agreeable  and  genuine  book.  Mr.  Pope  has  honestly  endeavoured  to  make  it 
practically  useful  to  his  countrymen." — Examiner. 

“These  pages  will  be  found  very  interesting.” — London  Review. 

VI. 

STAUNTON’S  FAMILY  AND  SCHOOL 

GEOGRAPHY.  Tabularly  and  Alphabetically  Arranged.  With  Biographical 
Notices  of  Celebrated  Persons  connected  with  the  different  places,  &c.  Small  Svo, 
price  5s. 

“The  chief  merit  of  this  work  consists  in  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of  the  infor¬ 
mation,  for  which  the  author  lias  had  recourse  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy 
authorities  on  each  subject.  We  feel  justified  in  bestowing  upon  it  our  most  unqua¬ 
lified  commendation." — Literary  Gazette. 

“  Incomparably  the  best,  the  fullest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  most  admirably 
arranged  among  all  the  works  of  a  similar  kind  that  have  ever  come  under  our 
observation.”— Sun. 


i. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN’S  “STORIES 

FROM  THE  SANDHILLS  OF  JUTLAND."  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,7s.  6d. 
1  “Very  fresh,  very  individual,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  gamesome  fantasies, 
light  feeling,  and  pure  morals.” — Athenaeum. 

“Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  Andersen’s  works."— Post. 

XI. 

THE  SEMI-ATTACHED  COUPLE.  By  the  Author  of 

“The  Semi-Detached  House."  Edited  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.  Two  Vols. 
Post  Svo,  21s. 

“The  only  tale  that  has  been  written  in  Miss  Austen’s  stylo  of  which  Miss  Austen 
need  not  have  been  ashamed." — Saturday  Review. 

XII. 

HUNTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYA.  With  Notices  of 

Customs  and  Countries,  from  the  Elephant  Haunts  of  the  Dehra  Doon  to  the 
Bunchowr  T>-acks  in  Eternal  Snow.  By  R.  H.  W.  Dunlop,  F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo, 
with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

“  A  mighty  hunter  is  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  a  true  son  of  Nimrod.  His  narrative  is  very 
interesting." — Press. 
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13,  Great  Marlborough-strket. 

MESSRS.  HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


MEMORIALS  of  ADMIRAL  LORD  GAMBIEIl,  G.C.B., 

with  Original  Letters  from  Lords  Chatham,  Nelson,  Castlereagh,  Mulgrave, 
&c.  Edited,  from  Family  Papers,  by  Lady  Chatterton.  Two  Vols.,  28s.  [This  day.) 

QTUDIES  FROM  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.”  One  Vol.,  10s.  Gd. 

rPWO  YEARS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY.  By 

J-  Fredrika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  Two  Vol3. 

T'HE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOOR.  By  the  Author  of 

‘‘Margaret  Maitland.”  Three  Yols. 


T-TIGH  PLACES. 

-A--*-  Wanderer  in  Arabia.” 


By  G.  T.  Lovrar,  Esq.,  Author  of  “The 

Three  Yols.  ( November  10£A.) 


TAARIEN.  By  Eliot  Warbukton.  Price  5s.  bound  and 

4  ^  illustrated.  Forming  Vol.  XIII.  of  HtntsT  asd  Blackett’s  Stahdahd  Lidbaey 
of  Cheap  Editions.  (Now  react}/.) 

ALSO  ROW  HEADY. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffeeson, 

Author  of  “  Novels  and  Novelists.”  Two  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

“  A  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season  on  which  we  are  entering,  and  for  the  seaside 
season  that  is  to  come.  Out  of  hundreds  of  volumes  Mi'.  Jeallresoh  lias  collected  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto  much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  of  course  gives  increased  value  to  this  very  readable  book.”— Athenasum, 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  AMO  OB, 

and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA. 
By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  ‘‘Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedi¬ 
cated,  by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty.  With  Map  and  S3  1  llust  i  ations.  £2  2s.  bound. 

From  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  October.— “We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Atkinson  as 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  of  the  civilized  travellers  of  our  own  day.  By 
far  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  these  regions  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  recent  publication  on  the  Amoor,  a  work  which  derives  equal  interest 
from  his  well-stored  portfolio  and  his  pen.” 

A  CRUISE  IN  THE  PACIFIC :  from  the  Log  of  a  Naval 

-U*-  Ofiicer.  Edited  by  Captain  Fenton  Aylmer.  Two  Vols.,  2ls. 

“A  highly  interesting  work  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  sailor.”— Library  Gazette. 

'THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES.  By  tlie  Author 

of  “  Margaret  and  I-Ier  Bridesmaids,”  &c.  Three  Vols. 

“The  ‘Valley  of  a  Hundred  Fires’  will  ho  one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  of  the 
season.  In  ii  arc  to  he  found  some  of  the  pleasantest  characters  we  know  of  in  fiction. 
Not  only  is  the  drawing  of  good  or  quaint  characters  conspicuous;  the  flashes  of  essay 
and  descriptive  writing  are  full  of  poetry  and  philosophy.”— Litercvry  Gazette. 

A  UN  TON  MANOR  HOUSE.  Two  Yols. 


Three  Yols. 

Globe. 


D 

YL ONE Y.  By  Colin  Kennaquhom,  Esq. 

“i~  “  A  novel  above  the  average  in  cleverness,  good  sense,  And  right  feeling. 

UjARSTONE  RECTORY.  By  George  Graham.  Three  Vols. 

“  A  very  natural  and  agreeable  tale,  with  a  healthy  moral.”—  Chronicle. 

POND  AND  FREE.  By  the  Author  of  “Caste.” 

“  A  generous,  romantic, womanly  novel— undeniably  interesting.”-- Examiner. 


c 


M 


On  Monday  next, 

ONTEMPORARY  ROME. 

One  Vol.  Svo,  5s. 

W.  Jeffs,  Foreign  Bookseller,  15,  Bui lington-arcado;  and  0D,  King’s -road,  Brighton. 
HUGH  MILLER. 

Just  published,  in  Crown  Svo,  price  2s.  Gd.,  a  Cheap  Edition  of 

Y  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS.  By 

Miller. 


By  Edmond  About. 


Hugh 


Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

NEW  HANDBOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d. 

"POPULAR  MANUAL  OP  BOTANY  :  being  a  Development 

of  the  Rudiments  of  the  Botanical  Science,  without  Technical  Terms.  By  Christopher 
Dresser,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Privy  Council  Department,  of  Science  and  Art,  &c.  &c. 
Edinburgh:  A.  and  0.  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Just  published,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  id. 

PEPLY  TO  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  REMARKS, 

in  his  Work  “On  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,”  relating  to  Rendu’ s  “Theorle  des 
Glaciers.”  B.v  James  D.  Forbes,  D.U.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Principal  of  the  United  College  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

 Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  cloth,  price  2s.  Od. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH 

-JL  LITERATURE.  By  GuStave  Masson,  B.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School. 
Uniform  with  the  above,  price  23. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OE  ENGLISH 

Robert  Demaus,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Class  Book  of  English 
:  A.  and  C.  Black.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 


LITER  ATURE.  By  Rev 
Prose.” 

Edinburgh 


WORKS  BY  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 

I. 

Twenty-fifth  Thousand,  Crown  Svo,  price  7fi.  Od. 

HPHE  GOSPEL  IN  EZEKIEL.  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of 

Discourses. 

II. 

Sixteenth  Thousand,  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  Od. 

CHRIST  AND  THE  INHERITANCE  OE  THE  SAINTS: 

a  Series  of  Discourses  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 

in. 

Fourth  Thousand,  Crown  Svo,  price  3s.  Od. 

PLEAS  FOR  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

“  This  most,  finished  of  Ms  compositions,  and  well  worthy  of  his  fame.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  them  unmoved.”— Times. 

Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black;  and  all  Booksellers. 

WORKS  BY  PETER  BAYNE,  A.M. 

In  Crown  Svo,  New  Edition,  price  7s.  Od. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

J-  New  Fldh  ion,  carefully  revised,  and  with  ADDITIONAL  ESSAY  on  the  RELATION 
of  MR.  CARLYLE  to  CHh  I5TIAN ITY. 

Contents:  Prefatory  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Part  I. 
Theoretic  Statement:  Individual  Life:  Social  Life.  Part  II.  Illustrative  Biographies— 
Howard,  Wilberforcc,  Budgett,  Foster,  Arnold,  Chalmers. 

In  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  0(1. 

ESSAYS:  CRITICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  and  MISCEL¬ 

LANEOUS. 

Contents  : — Plato— Characteristics  of  Christian  Civilization— Wellington— Napoleon— 
Elementary  Principles  of  Criticism— Tennyson  and  his  Teachers— Mrs.  Browning— Currer 
Bell— Dialogue  on  Art— The  Art-Criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

WORKS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SEASON 


in  circulation  at 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Atkinson’s  Travels  in  Amoor. 

Gosse’s  Romance  of  Natural  History. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith. 

Hones  and  Fears,  by  Miss  Yonge. 
McOIintock’s  Voyage  of  “The  Fox.” 
Valentine  Duval. 

Ellicott’s  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Christ. 
The  Wortlebank  Diary,  by  Holme  Lee. 
Krapf’s  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa. 

Castle  Richmond,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 
Over  the  Ciifl's,  by  Mrs.  Chanter. 
Jeatfreson’s  Book  about  Doctors. 
Warburton’s  DaHen.  A  Nnc  Edition. 

All  Round  the  Wrekin,  by  Walter  White. 
Wynter’s  Curiosities  of  Civilization. 
Aylmer’s  <  iruise  in  the  Pacific. 

Weaving  the  Willow. 

Olmsted’s  Journey  in  the  Back  Count  ry. 
Vaughan’s  Hours  with  the  Mystics.  N.  E. 
Faithful  for  Ever. 

Hart  wig’s  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders, 
Froude’s  England,  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
Hansel  on  Metaphysics. 

The  Honey  Bee,  by  James  Samuelson. 
Bennett’s  Naturalist  in  Australasia. 

The  Semi -Attached  Couple. 

Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Old  World. 
For&ter’s  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 
Daunton  Manor  House. 

Hazlitt’8  History  of  Venice. 

Mademoiselle  Mori.  A  New  Edition. 

My  Life,  by  an  Old  Maid. 

Wharton's  Wit  s  and  Beaux  of  Society. 
The  Lebanon,  by  David  Urqulinrt. 

Shaw’s  Mission  in  South  Eastern  Africa. 
The  Eye  Witness,  by  C.  A.  Collins. 

English  Ladies  in  the  17th  Century. 
Bateman’s  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson. 
Carnarvon’s  Recollections  of  the  Druses. 
Ho'.lingshead’s  Odd  Journeys  in  London. 
A  Summer  Ramble  in  the  Himalayas. 
Andersen’s  Stories  from  Jutland. 

Memoir  and  Remains  of  W.  C.  Roscoe. 
Transformation,  by  N.  Hawthorne. 
Biographies  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

Burton’s  Travels  in  Central  Africa. 

Marsh  man’s  Life  of  Havelock. 

Marian,  a  Tale  of  Australian  Life. 
Russell’s  Diary  in  India. 

Reminiscences  by  a  Clergyman’s  Wife. 
'J'lie  Dew  Drop  and  the  Mist. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson, 
Faraday’s  Physical  Forces. 

Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Writings. 

The  Woman  in  White,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 


Speeches  by  Henry  Drummond. 

Memorials  ol  Thomas  llood. 

Leslie’s  Autobiographical  Recollections. 
Addresses  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Right  at  l, Hst,  by  Mrs.  Gashed. 

Binney’s  Church  Life  in  Australia. 

Artist  and  Craftsman. - Scavsdalo. 

The  Eagle’s  Nest,  by  Alfred  A\  ills. 

A  Lady  in  her  Own  Right. 

Filippo  Strozzi,  by  T.  A.  Trollope. 

Brown’s  Sermons  on  the  Divine  Life. 

Life  of  Ilomy  IV.,  by  M.  W.  Freer. 

McCosh’s  intuitions  of  the  Mind. 
Reminiscences  of  T.  Asfeheton  Smith. 

Sea  Anemones,  by  P.  H.  Gosse. 

Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  Japan. 

Ceylon,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent. 

Watson’s  Life  of  George  Fox. 

Lord  Dundonald’s  Autobiography. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Life  and  Times  of  Paleario. 

Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays. 

Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
Warter’s  Sea  Hoard  and  the  Down. 
Livingstone’s  Travels  in  Africa. 

The  Manse  of  Mastland. 

Trollope’s  West  Indies. 

Life  or  Ary  Scheffer,  by  Airs.  Grote. 

Wilson’s  French  Invasion  of  Russia. 
McLeod’s  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa. 
Lewes’s  Physiology  of  Common  Life. 
Miscellanies,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 
Thornbury’s  Life  in  Spain. 

Redemption  Drawetli  N  igh.hy  Dr.  Camming. 
Holm  by  House,  by  Captain  Whyte  Melville. 
The  Shadow  in  the  House. 

Simeon’s  Stray  Notes  on  Fishing. 

Life  of  Sir  Martin  A.  Shee. 
llervey’s  Rhetoric  of  Conversation. 

Arthur’s  Italy  in  Transition. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Schleiermacher. 
Tyndall’s  Glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

Domenech’s  Great  Deserts  of  America. 
Poems,  by  Dinah  M.  Mulock. 

Kohl’s  Travels  round  Lake  Superior. 
Vaughan  on  the  Liturgy. 

Hamilton’s  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
Clough’s  Epitome  of  Greek  History. 
Langley’s  Wild  Sports  in  the  Indus. 

Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers. 

Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Cony  heave  and  Howson’s  St.  Paul. 

Napier’s  Peninsular  War.  New  Edition . 

A  Life  for  a  Life. - Our  Year. 

Schimmelpenninck’s  Sacred  Musings. 


The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  be  given  to  every  Work  of 
acknowledged  merit  or  general  interest  in  History,  Biography,  .Religion, 
Philosophy,  Travel,  and  the  higher  class  of  Fiction. 

Works  of  merely  local  or  professional  interest,  Novels  of  less  than  average  ability. 
Serials,  and  Cheap  Reprints  aye  almost  invariably  excluded. 

THE  PRESENT  RATE  OP  INCREASE  EXCEEDS 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Thousand  Volumes  per  Annum. 

SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUD  IE, 

NEW  OXFORD -STREET,  LONDON;  CROSS-STREET,  MANCHESTER;  AN® 
NEW-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Now  ready,  New  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

TEE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON.  By  Sir  David 

•  Beewstek,  K.TL,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  Second  Thousand,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  cloth, 

TTOMELY  HINTS  FROM  THE  FIRESIDE.  By  the 

*-■  Author  of  “  Little  Tilings.” 

Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Nearly  ready,  in  One  Vol.  Svo, 

A  NGELO  SANMARTINO  :  a  Tale  of  Lombardy  in  the 

-f\-  Year  1S5Q. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Dor,. las.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  Small  4to,  antique,  price  5s.  half -bound, 

CONCERNING  SOME  SCOTCH  SURNAMES. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


Bell— Dialogue  on  Art— The  Art-Criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Edinburgh ;  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


Second  Edition,  Fean.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE  FIFTY  YEARS’  STRUGGLE  OE  THE  SCOTTISH 

J-  COVENANTERS.  By  James  Dodds. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  Cs.  cloth  antique, 

REMINISCENCES  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND 

CHARACTER.  By  E.  B.  RamsAy,  M.A.,  LL.l).,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Nine  Vols.  Demy  8vc,  £4  I  ts.  Od. 

r[pHE  W011KS  OF  ISAAC  BARROW,  compared  with  the 

Original  MS.,  Enlarged  with  Materials  hitherto  Unpublished.  A  New  Edition.  By 
A.  Napier,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Vicar  of  Ilolkham,  Norfolk. 

A  TREATISE  OF  THE  POPE’S  SUPREMACY,  AND 

A  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Isaac  Barrow. 
One  Vol.  8vo,  12s. 

George  Cox,  32,  Paternoster -row,  London  ;  and  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

iyr  T~  CTCERONIS  *. — DE  FINIBUS,  4s. ;  DE  NATURA 

O  DEORUM,  0s.  :  I)E  D LVI NATION L.  DE  FATO,  7s. ;  DE  SENECTUTE,  Is.  Gd.;  DE 
AM  1C  IT  1  A,  is.  Gd. ;  DE  OFFICIIS,  2s.  Gd.  Keccnsuit  HENR.  Alanus.  12mo. 

Dublinii :  Hodges,  Smith,  et  Soc.  Lpnnlnii :  simpkin,  Marshall,  et  Soc. 

On  the  Otli,  Post  Svo,  416  pp.,  price  10s.  Od. 

MISS  AGNES  STRICKLAND’S  Second  Series  of 

-iVJL  OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW  ACQUAINTANCES. 

“These  stories  (First  Series)  are  destined  to  become  familiar  in  many  households. 
Good  in  themselves,  they  are  closely  and  well  told,  with  a  charming  vivacity  ancl  a  rare 
freshness  of  local  colouring.”— Examiner. 

The  Second  Thousand  of  First  Series,  10s.  Gd.,  is  ready. 

Shortly,  by  tho  same  Author,  in  One  Volume, 

THE  LIVES  OE  THE  BACHELOR 

ENGLAND.  With  Portraits. 

Simpkin,  Mabshali.,  and  Co. 
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Now  ready.  Two  Vols.  F cap.  8vo,  price  16s.  cloth, 

SEAKN  SGEULACHDAN  GAIDHEALACH. 

POPULAR  TALES  OE  THE  WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 

Orally  Collected,  -with  a  Translation. 

By  J.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 

Early  in  December  will  be  published,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans, 

THE  STORY  OE  BURNT  NJAL ; 

OB, 

Life  in  Iceland  at  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

From  the  Icelandic  of  the  Njals  Saga. 

By  G.  W.  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 

This  day  is  published,  in  Small  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth, 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

IF  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  Minister  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  triumph  over  impossibilities,  they  might 
almost  be  expected  to  shrink  even  now  from  the  task  which 
lies  before  them.  In  one  sense  it  might  be  said  of  their 
gi-eat  enterprise,  that  nothing  is  done  while  anything  re¬ 
mains  to  do  ;  but  the  union  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  into  a  single  kingdom  presented  more  alarming  difficul¬ 
ties  than  the  organization  of  the  new  State,  or  the  future 
acquisition  of  Venetia  and  Rome.  The  King  of  Italy  has 
been  obliged  to  extemporise  in  practice  a  new  code  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  but  henceforth,  as  a  Sovereign  in  possession,  he 
holds  all  his  dominions  by  a  kind  of  acknowledged  title.  In 
public  as  well  as  in  private  jurisprudence,  fact  mellows  by 
degrees  into  legal  right,  and  common  instinct  suggests  that  an 
actual  state  of  things  must,  from  its  commencement,  have  some 
reason  for  existing.  The  great  ai’gument  of  professional  diplo¬ 
matists  and  politicians  against  the  union  of  Italy  was  based  on 
the  historical  ground  that  it  had  never  been  united.  Hence¬ 
forth,  even  if  the  present  experiment  should  unhappily  be  inter¬ 
rupted, it  will  be  difficult  to  deny  that  an  event  which  has  already 
happened  may  possibly  recur.  The  most  backward  portion 
of  the  Italian  population  has,  at  least  for  the  moment,  been 
inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  kingdom.  Favourable  circumstances,  moulded  by 
prudent  policy,  may  perhaps  change  into  a  permanent  con¬ 
viction  the  impression  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  intelligent  classes,  and  still  more  by  the  exploits 
of  Garibaldi.  It  is  true  that  the  rabble  of  the  capital 
applauded  the  Bourbon  despotism  as  loudly  as  they  shout  for 
a  King  who  is  a  stranger,  and  for  a  Constitution  which  they 
are  incapable  of  comprehending  ;  but  freedom  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  property  of  educating  nations,  and  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  convince  the  Neapolitans  of  the  good  effects  of  pa¬ 
triotism  by  the  development  of  the  material  wealth  of  their 
neglected  country. 

The  continued  presence  of  the  dethroned  King  at  Gaeta 
is  the  smallest  of  the  difficulties  which  await  his  successor. 
So  large  a  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  army  has  been  taken  or 
dispersed  that  a  tinal  and  early  victory  cannot  be  doubtful. 
It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  so  much  has  been  done  for  the 
vindication  of  military  honour  in  defence  of  a  cause  which 
is  for  the  present  obviously  hopeless.  The  King  of  Naples 
or  his  advisers  may  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  anticipate 
a  collision  between  their  enemies  and  some  foreign  Power  ; 
but  since  the  participation  of  the  Sardinian  squadron  in  the 
last  battle,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  French  Government 
is  uot  disposed  to  proceed  beyond  mere  threats  and  bluster. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  evidently  allows  his  subordinates  a 
considerable  latitude  for  indulging  in  the  dislike  which  all  the 
upper  classes  in  France  cherish  towards  Italian  freedom.  The 
Duke  of  Grammont  assured  the  Roman  Government  that  the 
Piedmontese  invasion  would  be  opposed  :  and  when  Mgr.  de 
Merode  added  to  the  despatch  the  words,  “  with  force,”  he 
was  chargeable  rather  with  verbal  inaccuracy  than  with  wilful 
mendacity.  Opposition  to  an  army  implies  something  more 
than  a  protest,  or  than  the  substitution  of  a  Secretary  of 
Legation  for  an  Ambassador.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
LamoriciLre  understood  the  Duke  of  Grammont’s  meaning 
correctly,  although  he  misapprehended  the  real  scope  of  his 
instructions.  Admiral  de  Tinan  may  have  been  equally 
willing  to  display  his  animosity  against  the  Italian  cause, 
but  he  seems  to  have  understood  that  he  was  restricted  to 
verbal  demonstrations.  When  Admiral  Persano  declined 
to  comply  with  his  demands,  the  French  commander  sent  off 
for  fresh  instructions,  as  if  he  had  exhausted  the  discre¬ 
tionary  powers  which  he  seems  to  have  been  abundantly 
eager  to  employ.  The  Government  of  Italy  appears  to  be 
secure  against  all  external  interference,  as  long  as  the  in¬ 


evitable  collisions  with  the  Pope  and  the  Austrians  can  be 
adjourned. 

The  single-minded  enthusiasm  of  Garibaldi  has  produced 
results  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
his  indifference  to  consequences  may  not  hereafter  prove  advan¬ 
tageous  to  his  country.  In  the  meantime,  his  personal  position 
and  his  determination  to  prosecute  the  struggle  must  involve 
Count  Cavour  in  no  inconsiderable  embarrassment.  His 
latest  acts  on  the  eve  of  the  King’s  arrival  at  Naples  prove 
that  he  has  never  thought  of  subsiding  for  the  present  into 
the  rank  of  an  ordinaiy  subject.  Nobly  exempt  from  sel¬ 
fishness  and  personal  ambition,  Garibaldi  still  considers 
himself  an  independent  representative  and  leader  of  the 
Italian  people.  The  Government  of  Turin  has  before  been 
forced  to  adopt  the  pledges  which  he  has  given,  and,  with  or 
without  its  own  consent,  it  may  perhaps  be  drawn  into  the 
new  enterprises  which  he  has  announced  as  confidently  as  if 
he  were  assuming  dictatorial  power  instead  of  laying  it 


down. 

In  distributing  colours  to  his  gallant  Hungarian  soldiers, 
Garibaldi  unhesitatingly  announced  an  alliance  which 
would  involve  a  war  of  extermination  between  Italy  and 
Austria.  Not  satisfied  with  the  prospective  possession  of 
Venetia,  the  Liberator  proposes  to  establish  an  indepen¬ 
dent  State  in  Hungary,  and  he  can  scarcely  intend  to  limit 
the  offer  to  the  promise  of  his  own  personal  services.  With¬ 
out  analyzing  his  future  relation  to  his  own  Government,  he 
probably  feels  satisfied  that  his  interference  in  the  Austrian 
question  will  be  indispensable  ;  yet  it  will  be  strange  if  the 
newest  of  Europeau  kingdoms  immediately  attempts  a  war 
of  conquest  and  revolution  in  a  country  with  which  it  is 
wholly  unconnected  by  race  or  by  language.  The  possibility 
of  collisions  with  Germany  or  with  Russia  must  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  a  regular  Government,  although  Garibaldi 
looks  straight  to  his  object  without  regard  to  difficulties.  His 
usual  good  senseand  moderation  seem  to  have  been  temporarily 
obscured,  for  Hungary  can  assert  her  own  rights  without 
foreign  assistance  if  an  insurrection  is  thought  more  expe¬ 
dient  than  a  constitutional  agitation.  The  Magyar  gentry, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  supremacy  of  Kossuth,  would,  even 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Austria,  refuse  to  accept  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  most  chivalrous  foreigner.  On  the  whole, 
Garibaldi  might  have  done  wisely  in  saying  nothing  about 
Hungary  on  his  own  account,  and  he  is  certainly  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  pledging  his  Government  to  participate  in  an  alien 
struggle.  The  oath  which  he  administered  to  the  Legion  was 
not  a  little  anomalous  and  illogical.  The  Hungarians  swear 
at  the  same  time  fidelity  to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  obedience 
to  the  National  Committee,  which  must  assuredly  lose  its 
authority  as  soon  as  a  regular  Government  is  finally  esta¬ 
blished.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever  formulas 
of  allegiance  may  be  adopted,  both  officers  and  soldiers  really 
regard  Garibaldi  as  their  political  chief,  and  not  merely  as 
their  military  leader. 

The  Dictator’s  declaration  of  hostility  to  the  Pope  was 
more  consistent  with  his  proper  mission,  but  it  is  likely  to 
prove  even  more  unseasonable.  The  liberation  of  Italy  has 
only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  avoidance  or  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  religious  schism  which  many  observers  regarded 
as  inevitable.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  has,  from  the  depths 
of  his  excommunicated  condition,  always  professed  an  official 
orthodoxy,  and  Count  Cavour  lately  boasted  in  Parliament 
that  liberty  had,  in  practice,  proved  favourable  to  religion. 
Garibaldi,  more  plainspoken,  if  not  bolder  in  thought, 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  a_Neapolitau 
crowd,  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist.  The  pfpppsitiou  is 
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sufficiently  familiar  to  the  English  understanding', >>r 
to  the  lungs  of  Exeter  Hail ;  but  a  prudent  politician 
would  have  hesitated  to  state  it  in  the  pCesentfe  of  ^ 
mob  which  a  few  weeks  ago  worshipped  thfi  gbW  V 
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chemical  contrivance  which  is  exhibited  in  honour  of  Sr. 
Jakuarius.  It  is  true  that  the  Pope,  especially  under  the 
protection  which  lie  at  present  enjoys,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  Italy ;  but  theologians  are  by  no 
means  agreed  in  considering  antagonism  to  Victor  Emma¬ 
nuel  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Antichrist  of  the 
Revelations.  Count  Cavour  will  not  be  disposed  to  aggravate 
his  difficulties  by  disputing  the  spiritual  or  figurative  succes¬ 
sion  which  is  deduced  from  St.  Peter,  It  is  far  more  essen¬ 
tial  to  remember  that  the  seven  hills  are  not  identical 
with  the  Apostolic  rock  than  to  deduce  inconvenient 
Protestant  conclusions  from  political  premisses.  The  im¬ 
pending  conflict  will  be  most  advantageously  conducted  on 
purely  secular  principles.  Even  if  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  were  prepared  to  withdraw  his  garrison  from  Rome,  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  facilitate  the  measure  by 
proving,  or  affecting  to  prove,  that  it  could  in  no  degree 
compromise  the  influence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  over  the 
f.  itliful  in  general,  and  the  people  of  Italy  in  particular. 

The  necessity  of  dealing  with  Rome  and  Venice  perhaps 
supplies  the  best  security  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  The  difficult 
choice  of  a  capital  may  be  postponed  on  the  pretext  that  the 
dignity  belongs  to  Rome;  and  the  Parliament,  when  it  is 
assembled,  is  likely  to  agree  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  more 
easily  than  on  the  arrangements  required  for  internal  orga¬ 
nization.  The  habit  of  living  under  the  same  Government 
will  gradually  smooth  over  impediments  to  union,  and  if 
liberty  lias  not  been  made  impossible  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Code  Napoleon,  Italy  may  at  last  be  free  as  well  as 
independent. 


LESSONS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  dearly-bought,  though  decisive  victory  which  has 
carried  the  Allies  to  Tientsin,  will  have  brought  us 
good  beyond  its  immediate  results  if  it  serves  to  correct  the 
levity  with  which  Chinese  wars  are  engaged  in.  If  the 
present  contest  be  traced  back  to  its  causes,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  powerful  of  them  was  the  arrogant  belief  in 
Chinese  cowardice  which  prevails  extensively  in  England 
and  is  always  rampant  at  Hong- Kong.  The  easy  successes 
which  British  forces  have  always  achieved  in  the  Canton 
river,  and  some  absurd  recollections  of  the  first  Chinese  war, 
have  kept  alive  a  contempt  which  now  proves  to  he  entirely 
unwarrantable.  Nobody  can  now  pretend  to  be  ignorant 
that  Cl  iina  in  the  North  is  a  very  different  antagonist  from 
China  in  the  South.  Indeed,  the  contrary  assumption  is  as 
hasty  as  that  of  a  mandarin  who  should  take  for  granted 
that  an  attack  on  Wick  or  Berwick  was  the  same  thing  as 
an  attack  ou  Portsmouth.  Even  the  inferences  drawn  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  troops  in  the  first  war  are  much 
too  sweeping ;  for  Messrs.  Hue  and  Gabet  have  expressed 
an  opinion  that,  considering  the  difference  of  the  weapons 
with  which  the  English  and  Chinese  troops  were  armed,  it 
was  no  discredit  to  (he  courage  of  the  Chinese  that  they  ran 
away,  while  it  would  have  been  anything  but  honourable  to 
their  common  sense  if  they  had  stayed.  Now,  however,  we 
have  had  to  meet  soldiers  who  stood  their  ground  in  spite  of 
a  disproportion  in  the  means  of  offence  and  defence  which 
has  seldom  exhibited  itself  in  the  history  of  war.  There  are 
few  armies  in  Europe  which  contain  a  cavalry  capable  of 
facing  the  Armstrong  shell,  if  they  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
and  felt  themselves  virtually  unarmed.  A  bow  and  arrows 
and  a  gingall  matched  against  this  extraordinary  triumph  of 
Western  science,  experience,  and  ingenuity,  form  one  of  the 
most  startling  contrasts  which  can  he  conceived.  Yet  the 
Tartars,  when  these  death-dealing  missiles  fell  among  them, 
were  so  far  from  running  away  that  their  first  impulse  seems 
to  have  been  to  come  to  a  hand-to-hand  engagement  with 
their  foes.  The  subsequent  resistance  at  the  forts  was 
equally  creditable  to  the  Tartar  troops,  who  were  there  mixed 
with  native  Chinese.  The  shot  and  shell  which  had  been 
poured  among  them  had  encumbered  the  place  with  their 
dead  iu  hundreds,  and  yet  when  the  fort  was  ultimately 
stormed  by  the  Allies,  the  undertaking  proved  as  arduous 
and  dangerous  as  any  desperate  assault  by  first-class  soldiers 
ou  a  completely-manned  European  stronghold.  There  is 
something  almost  ridiculous  in  reading  the  controversy  on 
the  surrender  of  Spoleto,  or  the  history  of  the  capture  of 
Ancona,  and  then  reflecting  that  the  garrison  of  the  Poiho 
Forts,  belong  to  an  army  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
horde  of  poltroons. 

These  victories  on  the  Peiho  are  about  the  first  occurring 
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in  any  Chinese  war  cn  which  the  victors  are  really  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  On  the  part  of  the  Allies,  the  strategy  of  the 
generals,  the  gallantry  of  the  men,  and  the  skill  of  thg 
artillerists  were  each  at  their  highest  point,  and  the  enemy 
were  not  unworthy  of  contending  against  so  magnificent  a  com¬ 
bination  of  courage  and  resource.  But  it  is  startlingly  obvious 
that,  if  similar  successes  are  to  be  won  hereafter,  they  can 
only  be  won  by  employing  similar  instruments.  We  shall  be 
pretty  nearly  cured  of  our  propensity  to  commence  Chin  ese  wars 
oil  any  pretext,  or  none,  if  they  can  only  be  carried  through  on 
the  same  conditions  on  which  Lord  Elgin  has  been  enabled 
to  reach  Tientsin.  Must  we  spend  several  millions,  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  French,  despatch  a  splendid  little  army 
and  a  fleet  with  a  special  equipment  into  unknown  latitudes, 
make  essay  of  a  marvellous  military  invention,  and  then, 
after  all,  redeem  a  preliminary  failure  by  a  victory  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  greater  proportionate  loss  than  was  suffered  in 
the  Crimean  battles — must  we  do  this  every  time  an  ex¬ 
editor  of  the  Westminster  Review  takes  a  crotchet  into  his 
head  on  some  obscure  quirk  of  an  international  law  which 
the  Chinese  do  not  acknowledge?  It  is  evident  we  must 
keep  our  eyes  upon  the  Houg-Kong  gentlemen.  They  liavg 
all  the  contempt  of  the  colonial  Briton  for  his  neighbours, 
they  pay  not  a  shilling  for  the  armaments  they  bring  into 
their  seas,  and  they  reap  the  consequences  of  the  wars  they 
force  upon  us  in  lucrative  contracts  while  they  last,  and  an 
extended  trade  when  they  are  over.  The  expense  and  risk 
of  humbling  the  Emperor  of  China  have  increased  with  each 
successive  occasion  on  which  there  has  been  a  supposed  neces¬ 
sity  forgiving  him  a  lesson.  They  may  be  supposed  to  have 
this  time  pretty  nearly  reached  their  maximum ;  and  yet 
who  knows  that  they  may  not  be  carried  to  a  still  higher 
point  ?  All  the  best  authorities  in  China  concur  in 
asserting  that  the  European  nations,  if  they  persist  in 
having  wars  with  the  Emperor  at  short  intervals,  will 
end  by  teaching  him  to  create  an  army  capable  of 
contending  with  them  on  an  equality.  We  know  that  the 
Tartars  can  fight.  We  may  conclude,  from  the  way  in 
which  coolies  attached  to  the  allied  forces  behave  d,  that  the 
Chinese  under  proper  guidance  will  fight  almost  as  well  as 
the  Tartars.  Let  us  beware  of  giving  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  the  benefit  of  that  experience  which  is  always  gained 
through  defeats  that  are  not  followed  by  utter  humiliation 
and  conquest.  If  there  be  one  people  in  the  world  who,  if 
pushed  to  it,  would  certainly  succeed  in  imitating  or  rivalling 
the  Armstrong  artillery,  it  is  the  Chinese.  The  minute 
and  finished  manual  workmanship  which  these  implements 
require  protect  us  probably  against  their  being  ever  adopted 
in  cheir  completest  shape  even  by  the  ingenious  inventors  of 
the  canon  rave.  But  this  perfection  of  detail  is  no  protec¬ 
tion  against  Chinese  competition.  If  the  stubborn  pride 
which  leads  these  masters  of  craft  to  adhere  to  their  old 
methods  be  once  driven  out  of  them,  they  have  patience,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  fineness  of  touch  equal  to  the  production  of  any 
conceivable  article  which  can  be  used  in  peace  or  war. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  venture  an  opinion  on  Lord 
Elgin’s  exercise  of  judgment  in  not  proceeding  at  once  to 
Pekin.  We  neither  know  how  difficult  such  an  enterprise 
would  have  been,  nor  what  wei’e  the  instructions  concerted 
between  the  French  and  English  Governments.  There  is 
one  consideration,  however,  which  must  strike  everybody 
who  reflects  on  the  subject,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
militates  against  the  wisdom  of  an  immediate  advance 
on  the  capital.  How  do  we  know  how  far  the  existence 
of  the  Chinese  Government  is  bound  up  with  the  safety 
of  Pekin?  It  would  be  a  most  perplexing  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  if  we  were  to  discover  that  by 
capturing  Pekin  we  had  in  fact  destroyed  the  central 
authority  of  China.  The  Emperor  might  escape  from 
his  capital ;  and  then,  for  all  we  know',  his  power  of 
compelling  obedience  would  be  at  an  end.  Or,  again,  it  is 
conceivable  that  he  might  become  a  prisoner  when  the  city 
was  taken,  and  that  a  Chinese  Emperor,  in  the  hands  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  might  be  like  a  watch  without  its  works. 
If  Paris  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  conqueror,  all  France 
would  at  once  obey  him  ;  but  from  what  we  know  of  the 
Chinese  system,  it  resembles  France  in  placing  all  autho¬ 
rity  at  the  capital,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the  au¬ 
thority  lodged  in  the  capital  is  by  no  means  omnipotent. 
M.  Hue  has  informed  us  that  in  time  of  full  peace,  and 
when  there  is  no  rebellion  in  the  country,  the  provinces, 
however  they  may  theoretically  acknowledge  the  right  pf 
the  Pekin  Councils  to  govern  them,  do  nevertheless  con¬ 
stantly  resist  unpopular  measures ;  so  that  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  be  sure  that  au  Emperor  in  captivity,  or  dis¬ 
honoured  by  the  occupation  of  Iris  metropolis,  would  be 
able  to  make  us  a  single  concession  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  described.  In  short,  the  problem  before 
Lord  Elgin  may  be  the  very  one  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  contests  with  China.  What  is  the  nature,  what 
are  the  powers,  what  is  the  stability  of  this  strange  me¬ 
chanisin'?  We  may  be  grappling  with  a  body  which  may 
dissolve  altogether  in  the  unfriendly  hug.  It  is  a  curious 
alternative  which  is  before  us  if  we  obtain  no  sufficient 
concessions  through  the  present  success.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  for  our  interest  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
may  be  strong,  in  order  that  the  privileges  we  may  ex¬ 
tort  from  him  may  be  respected  by  his  subjects.  On  the  other, 
if  he  continues  the  despotic  master  of  so  vast  an  Empire, 
the  repeated  blows  we  seem  obliged  to  strike  at  him  may 
teach  him  to  parry  them  adequately — pei’haps  to  equip, 
with  all  the  resources  of  Western  civilization,  an  army  formed 
from  those  Tartar  hosts  which  have  twice  already  overrun 
the  world. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  TOUR. 

ALTHOUGH  the  bodily  fatigue  of  nineteen'  requires 
little  compassion,  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  probably 
have  enjoyed  the  silence  and  repose  of  his  leisurely  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  Incessant  acknowledgments  of  untiring 
salutations  must  have  added  considerably  to  the  previous 
labour  of  endless  journeys  along  half-constructed  railways. 
The  toils,  however,  of  travelling  are  soon  forgotten,  while 
pleasanter  impressions  become  more  distinct  in  the  memory 
as  they  gradually  stand  alone.  At  rhe  close  of  the  most 
successful  progress  which  was  ever  undertaken,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  cannot  but  look  back  with  gratification  on  the 
scenes  which  he  has  witnessed,  on  the  hospitalities  which  he 
has  received,  and,  above  all,  on  the  kindly  enthusiasm  which 
his  presence  called  forth  in  all  parts  of  the  North  American 
continent.  The  extraordinary  welcome  which  awaited  him 
at  New  York  and  at  Boston  was  made  consistent  with  a 
degree  of  good  taste  and  good  bi’eeding  which  would  certainly 
not  have  been  exceeded  in  any  European  city.  Instead  of  affect¬ 
ing  to  neglect  its  own  affairs  in  honour  of  a  brilliant  guest, 
the  population  employed  itself  during  a  part  of  the  Prince’s 
visit  in  the  customarypolitical  demonstrations  which  precede 
a  Presidential  election.  The  honours  which  were  paid  to  \ 
the  English  Prince  could  only  have  been  offered  by  freemen, 
too  confident  of  the  greatness  of  their  own  country  to  fear 
any  misconstruction  of  the  applause  which  was  voluntarily 
bestowed  on  a  foreigner. 

It  would  be  at  the  same  time  ungenerous  and  rash  to  at¬ 
tribute  too  serious  a  significance  to  courtesies  which  were 
personally  intended  for  the  Prince  and  for  the  Queen  ;  yet 
it  is  not  impossible  that  jealousies  and  antipathies  which  are 
exclusively  founded  on  prejudice  may  be  softened  by  even  a 
transient  and  superficial  excitement  of  opposite  feelings. 
The  chronic  ii’ritation  against  England  which  finds  so  many 
unaccountable  utterances  in  America,  is  bandied  backwards 
and  forwards  between  political  writers  or  speakers  and  the 
popular  audiences  which  they  address.  The  crowd  supposes 
the  orator  to  be  more  or  less  in  earnest  in  his  encourage- 
ment  of  the  passions  or  opinions  which  he,  on  the  other  band, 
assumes  as  existing.  As  soon  as  either  party  to  the  mysti¬ 
fication  ceases  to  keep  up  his  side  of  the  game,  the  whole 
performance  is  necessarily  suspended,  and  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  resumed.  Mr.  Cushing,  or  Mr.  Seward  himself,  would 
scarcely  declaim  on  the  subject  of  English  arrogance  and 
weakness  to  great  bodies  of  citizens  who  had  the  day  before 
accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  reception  due  to  an 
illustrious  stranger,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  kinsman. 
Almost  all  unreasonable  things  sooner  or  later  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  feud  of  1776  may  perhaps  at  last  be  forgotten 
or  set  aside  on  the  irrelevant  ground  that  the  great-grandson 
of  George  III.  has  made  himself  popular  in  America. 

The  Prince  has  done  his  best  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities.  By  universal  consent  he  has  discharged  with 
unerring  tact  the  pleasant  social  duties  of  the  street,  the 
reception-hall,  and  the  ball-room.  The  most  susceptible  of 
nations  has  found  nothing  to  complain  of  or  to  ridicule  in 
the  graceful  representative  of  English  Realty.  The  judg¬ 
ment  and  good  taste  which  have  been  exhibited  in  these 
lighter  matters  augur  well  for  the  good  sense  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  maturity.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Prince  should  have 
failed  to  amass  materials  for  reflection,  and  longer  experience 
will  enable  him  more  fully  to  understand  the  relation  which 


he  bears  both  to  the  colonial  subjects  of  England  and  to 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  He  must  already  be 
well  aware  that  even  Royal  life  is  fortunately  not  made 
up  of  “stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas,”  and  yet  he 
will  probably  retain  a  friendly  feeling  for  those  who  have  so 
willingly  given  credit  to  the  promise  of  his  youth.  The 
isolation  of  Courts  often  encourages  the  illusion  that  Kings 
ought  to  exercise  a  political  power  proportionate  to  the  de¬ 
ference  which  attends  their  persons.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  been  the  object  of  enthusiastic  applause  from  thousands 
who  pride  themselves  on  the  knowledge  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Royalty  among  themselves  is  impossible.  English¬ 
men,  though  they  hold  the  same  institution  to  be  useful  and 
perhaps  indispensable,  are  nevertheless  as  fully  accustomed 
as  the  Republicans  of  America  to  regulate  their  own  interests 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  recent  tour  may  serve  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  the  exclusive  freemasonry  which  exists  among 
Royal  personages,  through  the  practical  knowledge  which  it 
has  furnished  of  a  world  wholly  unrecognised  in  the  Gotha 
Almanack. 

The  graver  responsibilities  of  the  journey  have  necessarily 
fallen  on  the  Minister  who  was  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  progress.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  unusual  duties  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has 
displayed  uniform  dignity  and  judgment.  The  unpleasant 
necessity  of  checking  the  ill-bred  Orangemen  in  two  or  three 
Canadian  towns  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  farther  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  with  the  good  feeling  between  the 
Prince  and  all  classes  of  colonists.  The  collision  itself  could 
not  have  been  avoided,  without  an  exhibition  of  timidity 
which  would  have  been  at  the  same  time  imprudent.  The 
Orangemen,  if  they  had  been  merely  idle  imitators  of  Irish 
forms,  might  perhaps  have  been  treated  like  an}7  other  volun¬ 
tary  club  of  Foresters,  or  Odd  Fellows,  or  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciations  ;  but  King  William  and  the  Orange  flag  perhaps  re¬ 
present  bitterer  party  feelings  in  Toronto  than  in  Londonderry 
itself.  The  antagonism  between  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  Canada  has  no  impartial  autlioi'ity  to  moderate  it,  and 
half  the  population  of  the  colony  would  have  resented  any 
countenance  which  the  Prince  might  have  been  thought  to 
afford  to  their  opponents.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  wisely 
determined,  at  the  risk  of  local  dissatisfaction,  to  render  all 
misrepresentation  or  misundei’standing  impossible.  Of  the 
Orange  organization  itself,  as  it  is  in  Canada  not  forbidden 
by  law,  the  Colonial  Secretary  expressed  no  opinion  what¬ 
ever.  It  was  only  when  the  zealots  of  the  party  attempted 
to  identify  the  Prince  with  their  own  faction  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  defeated  their  presumption,  and  sternly 
rebuked  the  indirect  attempts  which  were  made  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Orange  design.  It  appeal's  that 
resistance  to  mob-dictation,  the  rarest  virtue  of  the  Western 
World,  was,  after  all,  popular  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States.  Large  bodies  of  people  like  to  have  their 
own  way,  especially  when  they  happen  to  be  angry ;  but 
the  individual  members  of  the  multitude  have  no  particular 
desire  for  the  triumph  of  mobs  in  general.  The  soberer 
Orange  Lodges  have  probably  by  this  time  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  would  have  been  gained  if 
the  Prince  and  the  Minister  had  submissively  driven 
under  the  transparencies  of  King  William  crossing  the 
Boyne.  In  future  quarrels,  the  grievance  would  have  done 
more  for  the  Roman  Catholics  than  the  foolish  victory  for 
their  eager  opponents.  Deeper  thinkers  might  remark  that 
Royalty  proved  itself  in  one  respect  unmistakeably  superior 
to  the  rival  system  of  a  Republican  Executive.  A  President 
of  Canada,  appointed  according  to  the  American  fashion, 
must  have  ranked  himself  either  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  at  Montreal  or  with  the  Orangemen  at  Kingston. 
The  heir  of  the  English  Crown,  acting  on  the  constitutional 
advice  of  his  appointed  counsellor,  preserved  an  absolute  im¬ 
partiality  between  the  contending  factions.  In  calmer 
moments  both  political  sections  may  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  superior  and  wholly  dispassionate  arbitration. 

As  long  as  the  progress  lay  within  the  frontiers  of 
Canada,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  displayed  much  skill  and 
good  sense  in  the  composition  of  the  Royal  answers  to  loyal 
addresses.  The  language  which  was  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Prince  was  never  abrupt,  undignified,  or  presumptuous. 
Disclaiming  an  independent  political  position  which  would 
have  been  ill-suited  to  his  years,  he  always  accepted  with 
graceful  cordiality  the  homage  which  was  paid  to  his  person. 
In  the  United  States,  where  the  practice  of  presenting  ad¬ 
dresses  was  discontinued,  the  general  regulation  of  public  in¬ 
tercourse  with  local  bodies  still  devolved  on  the  responsible 
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Minister.  The  perfect  success  of  the  tour  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  practical  ability  which  has  been  employed  iu  the 
social  diplomacy  of  every  day.  In  guiding  the  conduct  of 
the  young  Prince  during  his  lengthened  journey,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  has  done  genuine  service  to  the  Crown  and  to 
the  country. 


PRUSSIA  AND  THE  TIMES. 

IT  is  often  asked  why  the  managers  of  a  commercial 
speculation  may  not  do  exactly  as  they  please  with  their 
own.  Mr.  Mudie’s  friends,  for  example,  urge  that  if  he  likes 
to  have  a  library  in  which  High  Church  novels  are  snubbed, 
and  if  the  public  is  displeased,  the  public  has  its  remedy  in 
its  own  hand,  and  can  go  to  a  library  conducted  more  impar¬ 
tially.  The  Times  treats  Prussia  as  Mr.  Mudie  treats  High 
Church  fiction.  It  chooses  to  run  Prussia  down  in  every 
conceivable  way.  It  concludes  as  absolutely  that  everything 
done  by  Prussia  is  wrong  as  Mr.  Mudie,  perhaps,  concludes 
that  every  Evangelical  bishoprick  is  properly  obtained.  It. 
never  condescends  to  inquire  into  the  history  or  policy  of  the 
unfortunate  Power  which  it  has  selected  as  its  bete  noire,  and 
studiously  keeps  the  public  ignorant  of  everything  connected 
with  Berlin.  Its  columns  contain  long  letters  from  every 
other  capital,  but  never  a  word  from  the  capital  of  liberal 
Germany.  The  only  reason  it  ever  gives  for  its  dislike  of 
Prussia  is  that  the  Prussian  and  English  Courts  are  con¬ 
nected  by  personal  ties, and  that  British  independence  demands 
that  everything  proceeding  from  the  Court  should  be  watched 
with  the  most  jealous  suspicion.  Commercially,  perhaps,  the 
Times  has  a  right  to  pander  to  the  vulgar  distrust  and  dislike 
of  Royalty ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  true  that  a  commercial  under¬ 
taking  has  no  other  office  except  to  succeed  commercially. 
The  Times  speaks  with  a  weight  and  addresses  a  number 
of  influential  readers  which  no  other  daily  paper  can 
rival,  and  it  is  rather  hard  on  England  that  because  the 
Times  chooses  to  make  a  Miriam  May  of  Prussia,  the  English 
nation  should  be  held  indifferent  to  the  honour  and  success 
of  a  Protestant,  liberal,  and  kindred  nation,  which  within 
the  last  six  months  has  rendered  Europe  the  two  signal 
services  of  showing  that  the  intrigues  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  could  be  baffled  by  courageous  honesty,  and  of 
keeping  Austria  from  an  insane  war.  Prussia  is  making 
great  progress,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  her  to  go 
further.  She  has  a  vast  mass  of  antiquated  political 
machinery  to  sweep  away  before  she  does  herself  justice. 
But  it  can  be  said  of  very  few  States  that  they  have  not 
large  alterations  for  the  better  to  undergo,  and  Prussia  has 
lately  moved  on  faster  than  any  nation  except  Italy. 
Her  great  game  is  in  the  future,  but  she  has  already  played 
her  part  firmly  and  well.  All  the  charges  against  her  may 
really  be  arranged  under  two  heads,  each  of  which  rests 
on  an  assumption  which  is  a  great  source  of  error  in  English 
judgments  on  Continental  nations.  One  of  these  assump¬ 
tions  is,  that  the  standard  of  judgment  ought  to  be  sought  iu 
the  nosition  of  England  at  the  particular  moment  when 
the  opinion  is  pronounced  j  and  the  other  is,  that  whatever 
is  true  of  one  Continental  nation  is  true  of  another  that  is 
in  a  rather  similar  position. 

Prussia  has  been  bitterly  accused  of  vacillating  recently, 
and  of  not  taking  part  heartily  either  against  or  for  Italy. 
The  old  Conservative  party  leans  to  Russia,  Austria,  and 
absolutism  ;  and  the  new  Liberal  party  leans  to  Italy  and 
freedom.  Neither  party  wholly  and  permanently  prevails  in 
the  Councils  of  the  Regent.  What  a  weak,  shilly-shally, 
contemptible  country  it  must  be  in  which  two  parties, 
nearly  balanced,  entertain  different  views  of  foreign  policy  ! 
But  people  who  live  in  glasshouses  should  not  throw  stones. 
About  a  year  and  a  quarter  ago  it  was  supposed  that  we,  too, 
in  England,  had  an  Austrian  Government  in.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  was  said  to  be  far  too  favourable  to  theenemies  of  France 
and  Piedmont  to  be  really  neutral.  So,  when  the  elections 
were  over,  and  a  chance  came  for  the  hungry  Liberals  to 
regain  office,  one  of  their  chief  rallying  cries  was  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  being  better  friends  with  France  ;  and  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  came  in  expressly  to  inaugurate  a  change  of  policy. 
What  is  now  said  of  Prussia  was  then  strictly  true  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Two  nicely-balanced  parties  alternately  determined 
the  varying  attitudes  of  England  to  Italy.  It  is  true  that 
the  English  policy  was  substantially  the  same  throughout, 
and  so  has  the  Prussian  policy  been  ;  but  at  Berlin,  some¬ 
times  the  German  Malmesburys,  and  sometimes  the  German 
Palmerstons,  have  had  their  turn.  The  impression  we  pro¬ 
duced,  however  wrongly,  by  our  conduct  during  the  war  of 


last  year  was  that  we  could  never  be  depended  on.  We 
would  talk,  but  not  fight.  We  gave  or  denied  our  “  moral 
“  support,”  and  those  to  whom  we  gave  or  denied  it  came  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  exactly  as  well  off 
whether  they  had  it  or  not.  Even  at  a  much  later  period, 
English  opinion,  as  far  as  Ministers  and  the  Times  represent 
it,  has  wavered  about  Italy.  Lord  John  Russell  has,  within 
a  month,  written  two  despatches — one  to  tell  Count  Cavour 
that  he  is  all  wrong,  and  the  other  to  tell  him  that  he  is  all 
right ;  and  this  is  a  height  of  vacillation  to  which  Prussia 
has  made  no  approach.  At  one  time  the  fortunes  of  Gari¬ 
baldi  were  over-clouded.  He  had  landed  in  Calabi'ia,  but 
Naples  had  not  fallen.  Suddenly  the  Times  began  to  freeze 
about  him.  He  had  been  a  hero — he  was  beginning  to  be 
rather  like  a  brigand.  Fie  had  been  a  great  political  calcu¬ 
lator — he  began  to  be  uncommonly  like  a  hot-brained  adven¬ 
turer,  and  was  fast  sinking  beneath  the  dignity  of  Ttaly  and 
history.  However,  he  obtained  some  rapid  successes,  and 
the  thermometer  of  journalism  rose.  He  was  reinstated 
in  favour,  and  was  finally  and  decisively  pronounced  a  libe¬ 
rator.  It  happens  that  at  this  particular  moment  the  views 
of  Englishmen  about  Italy  are  singularly  unanimous  and 
singularly  clear.  The  Conservatives  do  not  want  to  take 
office,  and  we  are  all  agreed  that  a  strong  Italian  Kingdom 
will  be  a  blessing  to  the  Italians  and  a  nuisance  to  the  Pope, 
and  perhaps  to  the  French,  and  no  possible  annoyance  to  us. 
If  Prussia  does  not  put  herself  exactly  in  our  position,  settle 
the  balance  of  her  political  parties  at  the  time  we  settle 
ours,  and  own  that  a  war  that  brings  France  to  the  borders 
of  Germany  is  as  remote  from  her  as  from  England,  it  only 
shows  what  a  pigheaded,  weak,  and  vacillating  Power  she  is, 
and  how  thaukful  we  ought  to  be  that  the  vigilance  of 
journalism  has  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  pertinacious 
efforts  of  our  Court  to  make  us  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

Then,  again,  it  is  said  Prussia  is  like  Piedmont.  It  is  the 
business  of  Prussia  to  absorb  the  little  States  of  Germany  as  it 
has  been  the  business  of  Piedmont  to  absorb  the  little  States 
of  Italy.  If  the  Prussian  Sovereign  of  to-day  had  one  spark  of 
the  spirit  that  burnt  in  the  breast  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
he  would  swallow  up  thirty  little  Princes  in  as  many  days. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  however,  and  Frederick  went  about 
their  business  in  rather  a  different  way,  and  it  is  too  hard 
that  Prussia  should  be  expected  at  the  same  time  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  to  new  provinces  by  popular  acclamation  and  to  seize 
on  them  at  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war.  That  the  Prince 
Regent  should  pounce  on  Hanover  as  Mr.  Carlyle’s  hero 
pounced  on  Silesia  can  scai’cely  be  seriously  maintained.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  a  considerable  superficial  resemblance  between 
the  position  of  Piedmont  and  that  of  Prussia.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  this  great  difference.  The  Italians  wished  to  get  rid 
of  their  Princes  summarily  and  for  ever,  but  the  Ger¬ 
mans  do  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  Princes  in  the  same 
way.  They  feel  that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  it  may 
come  soon,  when  Prussia  and  Germany  will  be  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  one.  But  they  do  not  like  to  hasten  the  time 
by  trampling  on  old  traditions  and  hastily  snapping  old 
ties.  They  have  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  a  love  of  law,  and 
they  would  like  the  process  of  removing  their  little  Princes 
to  be  made  soft  and  easy.  A  great  national  crisis  might 
compel  them  to  accelerate  the  change  from  the  present  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  a  French  war  or  the  disruption  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  arc  among  the  probable  events  that 
may  force  Germany  to  throw  itself  at  once  and  for  ever  into 
the  hands  of  Prussia.  But  in  a  time  of  quiet  men  linger  over 
the  traditions  that  are  familiar  to  them,  and  feel  keenly  the 
scruples  that  attend  removing  Royal  persons  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  in  the  way.  Very 
wisely,  the  Prussian  Cabinet  not  only  respects  but  counte¬ 
nances  this  feeling,  and  asks  for  nothing  more  now  than  the 
guidance  of  foreign  policy  and  a  leadership  in  war.  It  asks, 
in  fact,  exactly  what  Piedmont  asked  of  the  Italian  Sove¬ 
reigns  before  the  war  broke  out.  When  the  Kings  of 
Hanover  and  Saxony  have  run  away  into  France,  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  the  Prince  Regent  to  act  as  Victor 
Emmanuel  acted  when  the  Thrones  of  Modena  and  Parma 
were  left  vacant. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL’S  ITALIAN  DESPATCH. 

ORD  JOPIN  RUSSELL’S  despatch  to  Sir  .James 
Hudson  might  have  been  comparatively  unobjection¬ 
able  if  it  had  been  published  by  an  irresponsible  author,  as 
an  essay  on  the  Italian  Revolution.  When  a  fair  allowance 
is  made  for  official  weakness  of  style  and  laxity  of  reason- 
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ing,  the  Foreign  Minister’s  manifesto  coincides  in  substance 
with  many  creditable  articles  which  have  been  written  on 
the  same  interesting  subject.  Lord  John  Russei.l  is  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  from  his  predecessor,  and  perhaps  from 
some  of  his  colleagues,  by  a  genuine  sympathy,  which  he 
shares  with  his  countrymen,  for  the  cause  of  Italian  unity 
and  independence.  His  ill-judged  protest  against  an  attack 
on  the  Austrian  possessions  probably  admits  of  an  intelli¬ 
gible  apology,  and  his  present  recognition  of  accomplished 
facts  is  undoubtedly  cordial  and  sincere.  The  ambition  which 
leads  him  to  compete  with  more  accomplished  writers  would 
readily  be  excused  if  he  had  remembered  that  he  had  no 
right  to  pledge  his  country  to  any  political  theory,  however 
popular.  It  is  the  business  of  Governments  to  state  their 
intentions  and  to  record  their  acts  in  the  simplest  language; 
and  if,  on  rare  occasions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  justify  their 
conduct  the  argument  ought  to  be  drawn  from  facts  and 
from  acknowledged  rules,  with  the  severe  accuracy  of  a  legal 
deduction.  In  publishing  an  official  treatise  on  current 
events,  a  Minister  exposes  the  Crown  which  he  represents  to 
unseemly  criticism,  and  perhaps  to  confutation.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  soundness  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  conclusions  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  curing  the  obvious  defects  of  some  of 
his  reasons.  The  creation  of  an  Italian  Kingdom  is  a  fortu¬ 
nate  enterprise,  and  it  is  sufficiently  justified  by  success  ; 
but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  accomplish  it  without 
infringing  rules  of  international  law  which  an  English 
Minister  might,  in  the  absence  of  any  countervailing  neces¬ 
sity,  as  well  treat  with  tacit  respect. 

Vattel  and  William  of  Orange  correspond,  in  the 
region  of  diplomacy,  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Lord 
Somers  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  domestic  harangues.  With 
his  customary  confusion  between  ethics  and  jurisprudence,  the 
standard  publicist  asserts  that  the  United  Provinces  had  a 
right  to  assist  the  standard  hero,  because  James  II.  was  an 
unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  king.  It  follows  generally 
that  any  foreign  Power  may  aid  the  insurrection  of  any 
malcontent  party,  and  especially  it  may  be  shown  that 
Garibaldi  was  justified  in  invading  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
the  Sardinian  Government  in  conniving  at  his  enterprise. 
It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  admit  that  Vattel  and 
his  science  cease  to  be  applicable  in  a  supreme  political  crisis. 
The  sound  maxim  that  the  good  of  the  people  is  the  highest 
law  is  the  negation  of  positive  jurisprudence.  The  unity  of 
Italy  must  hereafter  be  assumed  as  an  ultimate  principle 
independent  of  all  legal  argument.  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
his  anxiety  to  prove  that  it  rests  on  something  besides  itself, 
provides  but  a  lame  elephant  and  a  rickety  tortoise  as  a 
foundation  for  the  new  fabric.  He  defends  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  the  King  of  Naples  by  referring  to  the  disaffection 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  proves  their  hostility  to  their  Govern¬ 
ment  by  referring  to  the  unopposed  march  of  Garibaldi 
from  the  Southern  promontory  to  the  capital.  It  is  impru¬ 
dent  to  rely  on  an  argument  which  would  have  been  entirely 
overthrown  if  Capua  and  Gaeta  had  happened  to  lie 
between  Reggio  and  Naples.  The  accidental  reasons 
which  recommended  military  resistance  on  the  Northern 
rather  than  on  the  Southern  frontier  can  scarcely  affect 
the  title  of  Victor  Emmanuel  or  the  deliberate  policy  of 
England.  The  apology  for  Piedmontese  interference  in 
aid  of  the  insurgents  against  the  Pope  would  have  been  more 
applicable  if  any  insurrection  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman 
States.  Count  Cavour  entered  the  Marches  because  his 
Government  had  to  choose  between  immediate  action  and 
the  abandonment  of  its  leadership  in  Italy.  Lord  John 
Russell  could  not  well  explain  and  adopt  in  a  State  paper 
the  real  motives  which  influenced  the  Piedmontese  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  absurd  to  rely  on  a  revolt 
which  had  never  happened  as  an  excuse  for  a  measure  which 
no  rebellion  could  have  supplied  with  a  legal  justification. 
No  embarrassment  could  have  arisen  from  a  simple  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  innumerable  arguments  against  English  rights 
which  may  be  hereafter  deduced  from  Lord  John  Russell’s 
despatch.  Any  Emperor  or  President  of  a  Republic  who  enter¬ 
tains  an  inconvenient  sympathy  for  Canada,  for  Ireland,  for 
India,  or  for  the  Channel  Islands,  will  remember  that  Vattel 
and  Lord  John  Russell  approve  of  foreign  in  ter  veil  lion  against 
oppressive  and  unpopular  Governments.  It  is  true  that  the 
English  understanding  sturdily  rejects  inconvenient  logical 
inferences,  and  that  an  invasion  of  Ireland  would  not  be  less 
vigorously  repelled  because  it  was  undertaken  on  Lord  John 
Russell’s  authority.  Nevertheless,  it  is  annoying  to  be 
taunted  with  inconsistencies  and  with  ruinous  admissions, 


when  the  exposition  of  the  objectionable  doctrines  has  itself 
been  altogether  unnecessary  and  gratuitous. 

The  only  excuse  for  writing  and  publishing  the  despatch 
would  be  furnished  by  the  possible  anxiety  of  Count  Cavour 
to  secure  for  his  recent  policy  the  express  sanction  of  England. 
A  direct  application,  or  even  an  intelligible  hint,  from  the 
Piedmontese  Minister  might  account  for  the  appearance  of 
a  certificate  of  approval  and  good-will.  For  the  form  of  the 
document  Lord  John  Russell  is  exclusively  responsible. 
Count  Cavour  assuredly  never  would  have  dictated  the 
string  of  disagreeable  reminiscences  which  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  prefix  to  the  operative  part  of  the 
despatch.  It  seems  quite  superfluous  ;  o  remind  the  Pied¬ 
montese  Government  that  the  Russian  Legation  has  been 
withdrawn,  that  the  French  Ambassador  has  only  left  his 
Secretary  at  Turin,  and  that  Prussia,  without  taking  any 
diplomatic  step,  has  yet  lodged  a  verbal  protest.  A  private 
testimonial  might  with  equal  propriety  commence  with  a 
similar  recital.  “  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  A.  has  dropped 
“  your  acquaintance,  that  Mr.  B.  intentionally  declined 
“  your  last  invitation  to  dinner,  and  that  Mr.  C.,  though  he 
“  still  remains  on  visiting  terms  with  your  family,  has  ex- 
“  pressed  himself  in  strong  terms  on  your  conduct.  It  is, 
“  however,  my  pleasing  duty  to  state  that,  differing  from 
“  these  respectable  gentlemen,  I  believe  your  recent  trans- 
“  actions  to  be  consistent  with  your  character  as  a  man  of 
“  honour.”  The  accumulation  of  hostile  authorities  is,  in 
the  case  of  Piedmont,  more  absurd,  because  there  are  strong 
doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  all  the  ostensible  remon¬ 
strants.  Mr.  A.  of  Russia  has  refused  to  interfere  ;  Mr.  B.  of 
France  is  generally  supposed  to  have  recommended  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  States;  and  Prussia,  by  leaving  her  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  Turin,  has  virtually  accepted  the  whole  series 
of  territorial  annexations.  On  the  whole,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  done  well  to  wait  for  an  occasion  which  must 
soon  require  an  official  answer  to  a  formal  overture.  Either 
on  his  own  authority  or  by  the  desire  of  a  national  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Victor  Emmanuel  will  shortly  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy,  and  he  must  necessarily  communicate  his  new 
style  to  all  friendly  Courts.  The  recognition  of  his  legiti¬ 
mate  pretensions  might  be  accompanied  bv  a  temperate  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  English  Government  and 
nation  founded  the  expression  of  their  friendly  feeling.  The 
established  rule  by  which  existing  States  are  invariably 
acknowledged  would  supersede  all  irrelevant  references  to 
good  and  bad  kings  and  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  answer  arguments  which  France 
and  Russia  had  not  addressed  to  England;  but  if  Lord  John 
Russell  was  bent  upou  a  discussion,  lie  might  with  advantage 
have  followed  up  a  remark  which  incidentally  occurs  in  the 
course  of  his  despatch.  The  two  Emperors  protested,  with 
varying  demonstrations  of  energy,  against  two  separate  acts. 
Napoleon  III.,  who  calls  himself  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was,  notwithstanding  his  recent  interview  with 
Cialdini,  professedly  surprised  and  scandalized  when  that 
General,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  Government,  crossed 
the  Roman  frontier.  Piety  and  loyalty  equally  dictated  the 
concession  of  leave  of  absence  to  the  French  Minister  at  Turin, 
while  the  Duke  of  Grammont  involuntarily  led  the  Papal 
Government  to  believe  that  France  would  offer  an  active 
resistance  to  the  Piedmontese  enterprise.  As  matters  have 
turned  out,  Count  Cavour  might  perhaps,  but  for  Lord 
John  Russell’s  unkind  candour,  have  recovered  by  this 
time  from  the  shock  of  French  disapprobation.  With  the 
more  important  conquest  of  Naples  Napoleon  III.  has 
not  interfered,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  endure 
the  reproof  which  the  Southern  enterprise  has  called  forth 
from  a  remoter  potentate.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  in¬ 
stead  of  claiming  affiliation  to  Rome,  is  himself  the  guardian 
or  foster-father  of  a  Church  of  his  own.  Accordingly, 
leaving  to  the  Catholic  Powers  the  protectorate  of  the 
Western  schism,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  undertakes,  if  not 
the  defence,  at  least  the  posthumous  vindication,  of  fallen 
Royalty.  Prince  Gortschakoff,  more  provident  than  Lord 
John  Russell,  may  perhaps  remember  that  general  prin¬ 
ciples  sometimes  lead  to  unforeseen  consequences,  while 
accomplished  revolutions  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Dis¬ 
approval  of  the  theory,  combined  with  acquiescence  in  the 
iact,  leaves  the  Russian  Government  at  liberty  to  take  any 
possible  course  on  any  imaginable  occasion  without  the  risk 
of  inconsistency  or  of  argumentative  exposure. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  blame  Lord  John  Russell  too 
severely  for  an  indiscretion  which  is  compatible  with  a 
correct  practical  judgment  and  with  an  honest  purpose. 
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Official  personages  of  literary  aspirations  naturally  envy  the 
freedom  of  journalists,  and  fancy  that  their  own  arguments 
might  be  urged  with  equal  force  if  they  were  relieved  from 
the  obligation  of  reserve  and  reticence.  Lord  John  Russell’s 
despatch  might  have  passed  without  censure  as  a  second-rate 
leading  article;  but  the  reasoning  which  is  addressed  by 
public  writers  to  their  own  countrymen  differs  from  the 
proper  style  of  a  national  manifesto  as  common  conversation 
from  special  pleading.  The  object  of  a  diplomatic  despatch 
is  not  to  convince,  but  to  confute  an  opponent;  and,  above 
all,  it  is  essential  that  the  argument  should  itself  be  unassail¬ 
able.  Lord  J ohn  Russell’s  mistake  consists  in  the  un¬ 
seasonable  employment  of  the  talent  for  popular  controversy 
which  he  erroneously  supposes  himself  to  possess. 


THE  IRON-SHIP  PROBLEM. 

“IVT OW  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  resolved  to  lay 
down  without  delay  several  iron-cased  ships  in  addition 
to  those  which  are  alreadjr  in  course  of  construction,  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  that  every  possible  means  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  errors  which  may  so  easily  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  an  experiment  of  this  novel  character.  The  cost 
of  these  vessels  is  so  serious,  and  the  interests  which  are 
staked  on  success  are  so  vast,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  neglect  the  precautions  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  model  that  science  can  suggest.  So  much 
valuable  time  has  already  been  lost  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  wait  for  elaborate  experiments,  even  if  any 
trial  short  of  the  launching  of  a  finished  ship  could  be  of 
much  service.  But  it  is  always  practicable  to  be  prompt  with¬ 
out  precipitation,  and  a  very  short  timewould  suffice  to  enable  a 
Commission  of  scientific  and  practical  shipbuilders  to  form 
some  sort  of  judgment  as  to  the  design  which  promises  to 
produce  the  most  serviceable  ship.  Ts  it  true  that  the  present 
intentions  of  the  Admiralty  are  to  adopt  for  their  new  vessels 
the  lines  upon  which  the  Warrior  and  Black  Prince  are  now 
being  built,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker?  If  this  be  so,  there  is  serious  ground  for  alarm 
lest  the  new  fleet  should  prove  far  less  efficient  than  it  might 
be  made.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem  are  so  great  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  rashness  to  trust  to  the  un¬ 
assisted  judgment  of  any  one  man;  and  whatever  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy  may  have  learned  during  his 
term  of  office,  it  is  impossible  to  hear  without  dismay 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  future  fleet  of  Great  Britain 
is  to  depend  on  the  success  with  which  a  distinguished  sailor 
may  solve  a  problem  which  may  well  task  all  the  skill  of  the 
most  scientific  naval  engineers. 

The  partial  success  of  the  Gloire  ought  at  least  to  teach  us 
where  the  real  pinch  is.  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that, 
in  her  speed  and  in  the  power  of  floating  her  enormous  burden, 
the  Gloire  has  pretty  fairly  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
French  engineers,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  she  has  defects 
which  would  render  her  a  comparatively  useless  vessel  for  the 
duties  which  our  ships  are  required  to  perform.  One  of  these 
defects  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  When  the  sea  is  as  calm  as 
a  mill-pond,  the  Gloire  can  probably  do  everything  that  a  man- 
of-war  ought  to  do.  She  can,  it  is  said,  steam  fast,  and  not  only 
carry  her  offensive  and  defensive  armament,  but  work  her  guns 
v  i  th  deadly  effect.  But  even  a  moderately  heavy  sea  is  enough  to 
put  her  almost  hors  de  combat.  As  had  been  very  generally 
anticipated,  she  rolls  so  violently  that  her  ports  can  only  be 
^ept  open  in  the  finest  weather  ;  and  although,  on  a  picked 
summer  day,  she  might  prove  a  mischievous  assailant,  the 
ships  on  which  we  are  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  our  shores 
must  have  sea-going  qualities  of  a  much  higher  order.  Some 
of  the  best  authorities  upon  the  subject  have  declared  them- 
>el\  es  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Warrior  will  bo  free  1 
.rom  the  most  serious  of  the  defects  which  detract  so  much 
from  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  French  ship;  and 
yet,  without  the  slightest  effort  to  probe  the  question 
as  deeply  as  the  present  state  of  science  allows,  the  Ad- 
mnalty  have,  we  are  informed,  determined  to  build  a 
number  of  new  ships  on  (we  presume)  the  model  of  the 
untried  and  unfinished  Warrior.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  difference  between  the  English  and  French  plans 
is  that  the  1,  armor  and  Black  Prince  are  of  larger  dimen- 
;Sions,  and  are  intended  to  carry  their  ports  conside- 
\  higher  out  of  the  water.  Whether  they  will  do 
so  remains  to  be  proved  ;  and  it  would  need  more  confidence 
than  any  one  c»t  of  ihe  Board  of  Admiralty  is  likely  to  feel, 
..o  predict,  in  .k  „eetk  of  the  warnings  of  scientific  men, 


that  the  ships  which  are  soon  to  be  launched  will  not 
fail,  like  their  French  prototypes,  in  the  capacity  of 
working  their  guns  in  a  heavy  sea.  It  is  a  scarcely  less 
serious  fault  that  the  stowage  for  coal  will  not  admit  of 
more  than  a  few  days’  supply  being  placed  on  board  ; 
and,  without  affecting  to  give  a  scientific  opinion  on  the 
details  of  such  vessels,  one  may  reasonably  anticipate  that 
ships  which  were  designed  before  a  single  vessel  of  the  class 
had  been  launched,  either  in  France  or  England,  must  be 
capable  of  considerable  improvement  if  the  judgment  of  the 
most  competent  authorities  were  obtained,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  data  which  the  result  of  the  French  experiment  has 
placed  within  our  reach. 

The  attempt  to  build  ships  which  shall,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  invulnerable,  and  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  offensive  operations  in  any  weather,  involves  two  perfectly 
distinct  questions — the  one,  what  sort  of  target  will  resist 
ordinary  shot ;  the  other,  what  sort  of  ship  will  carry  the 
necessary  plating  without  sacrificing  her  sea-going  qualifies. 
The  Admiralty,  after  its  characteristic  fashion,  has  devoted 
years  to  the  investigation  of  the  comparatively  easy  target 
question,  while  the  incomparably  more  difficult  ship-building 
problem  has  been  left  to  chance  and  Sir  Baldwin  Walker. 
We  should  be  falling  into  the  very  error  which  we  are 
most  anxious  to  deprecate  if  we  were  to  express  an  opinion 
on  any  of  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been  offered  as 
improvements  on  the  Warrior  model.  It  is  enough  to 
note  the  fact  that  few  scientific  critics  would  be  disposed 
to  commence  another  batch  of  ships  on  the  precise  lines 
adopted  for  the  Warrior.  Hitherto,  the  mere  power  of 
resisting  shot  has  been  the  point  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Admiralty  ;  but  it  seems  at  least  worthy 
of  deliberate  inquiry  whether  this  advantage  may  not 
be  combined  with  stability  at  sea,  which  is  even  more 
essential  to  a  man-of-war  than  the  most  impenetrable 
armour.  So,  again,  the  ingenious  design  of  Captain 
Coles  deserves  to  be  fairly  examined,  if  it  were  only 
because  it  proceeds  from  an  officer  whose  inventive 
skill  was  displayed  to  good  purpose  in  the  naval  campaign  in 
the  Sea  of  Azov.  Even  if  these  large  deviations  from  the 
French  type  should  be  condemned,  there  are  abundant  sug¬ 
gestions  for  important  alterations,  though  on  a  less  sweeping 
scale,  in  the  design  which  the  Admiralty  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
nounced  perfect  without  the  trouble  of  investigation. 

Unfortunately,  so  much  precious  time  has  already  been  lost, 
and  so  much  more  must  elapse  before  we  shall  have  an  iron- 
slieathed  frigate  afloat,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  wait  for 
the  launching  of  any  of  the  ships  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  before  commencing  additional  vessels.  Admitting,  as 
we  feel  bound  to  do,  that  the  Admiralty  are  right  in  hasten¬ 
ing  on  their  work  with  the  utmost  despatch,  we  must  protest 
against  the  precipitancy  which  refuses  to  seek  the  scientific 
advice  which  might  be  obtained  within  a  few  weeks  by  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  committee  of  investigation. 
There  never  was  a  time  more  critical  for  the  navy  than 
the  present.  Millions  of  money  will  be  wasted,  and  years 
of  labour  irrecoverably  lost,  if  the  large  enterprise  on  which 
the  Admiralty  is  entering  should  fail  for  want  of  the  counsel 
which,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  the  Board  thinks  it 
prudent  to  despise.  Some  risk,  perhaps,  there  must  be  in 
the  commencement  of  an  experiment  so  novel  and  so  arduous 
as  that  which  France  and  England  are  struggling  to  be  the 
first  to  bring  to  a  prosperous  issue.  If  experience  and 
science  avail  anything,  England  can  surely  obtain  guidance 
as  trustworthy  as  any  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
Emperor  ;  and  it  would  be  throwing  away  our  national 
advantages  to  narrow  the  contest  to  a  personal  trial  of  skill 
between  a  British  admiral  and  the  first  engineer  of  France. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  to 
say  that  he  may  very  possibly  fail  in  an  undertaking  which 
has  hitherto  baffled  the  most  skilful  engitieei-s  ;  and  the  only 
thing  which  in  any  event  could  bring  serious  discredit  either 
upon  the  executive  officers  or  the  governing  body  of  the 
Admiralty  would  be  a  failure  occasioned  by  an  obstinate 
neglect  of  the  scientific  aid  which  in  this  country  may  be  so 
readily  obtained.  Those  who  take  no  counsel  must  be 
content  to  bear  all  responsibility ;  but  the  consequences  of 
any  blunders  committed  now  may  fall  upon  the  country  at 
a  time  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  repair  them  with  effect. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that,  in  a  matter  so  momentous  as 
that  on  which  it  is  now  engaged,  the  Admiralty  will  persist 
in  carrying  out  the  much-questioned  plans  which  have  been 
prepared,  without  first  submitting  them  to  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  most  competent  Committee  whose  services  can 
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be  secured.  Common  sense — to  say  nothing  of  common 
modesty — suggests  a  course  which  will,  we  trust,  be  adopted 
at  once,  before  any  fresh  contract  for  iron-plated  ships  had 
been  entered  into. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  OPPOSITION. 

IT  is  a  favourite  theory  of  Frenchmen,  that  the  game  of 
politics  as  played  between  the  great  English  parties  is 
only  a  conspiracy  between  sharpers  to  swindle  the  other 
European  nations.  What  else,  they  ask,  can  be  the  meaning 
of  this  pretence  of  hostility,  coupled  with  the  most  cordial 
agreement  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  England  ? 
They  take  it  to  be  self-evident  that  the  profound  and  perfi¬ 
dious  statesmen  of  England  have  an  understanding  with 
each  other  as  to  the  convenience  of  having  two  systems  of 
foreign  policy  on  foot  at  the  same  moment,  with  a  complete 
machinery  for  working  out  either  one  or  the  other  of  them 
whenever  occasion  may  offer.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  were,  to  all  appearance,  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  thwart  the  Italian  policy  of  the  Emperor. 
Thanks  to  French  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice,  that  policy 
was  triumphing  in  spite  of  open  or  concealed  resistance, 
when  hey  !  presto  1  the  English  Government  changes, 
and  all  the  diplomacy  of  Downing-street  is  employed 
in  stimulating  the  ungrateful  Italians  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
nationality  which,  if  fully  developed,  must  be  extremely 
troublesome,  and  even  dangerous,  to  France.  The  same 
treacherous  concert  is  to  be  detected,  they  assert,  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  cordiality  which,  as  their  Government  wishes 
them  to  understand,  still  characterize  all  the  communications 
which  pass  between  the  two  countries.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
part  is  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  that  friendliness  to 
which,  when  the  Conspiracy  Bill  was  on  the  carpet,  he 
ostensibly7  fell  a  martyr.  He  will  always  be  the  cordial  ally 
of  France,  so  long  as  the  Anglo-French  alliance  stands  in  the 
way  of  all  other  combinations.  Some  day  or  other,  France 
Avill  be  completely  isolated.  Lord  Palmerston  will  then 
have  played  out  his  hand,  and  Lord  Derby  will  come  in  on 
some  insignificant  question  of  domestic  affairs.  A  coalition 
between  England  and  some  of  the  Continental  Powers  will 
immediately  be  formed,  and  France  will  have  to  win  an¬ 
other  Austerlitz,  or  to  submit  to  a  second  Capitulation  of 
Paris. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  English  system  of  Government  and 
Opposition  which  is  espoused  by  a  considerable  number  of 
educated  politicians  in  Paris  and  by  nine-tenths  of  the  quid¬ 
nuncs  in  the  provinces.  It  is  curious  to  compare  it  with  the 
explanation  of  the  same  familiar  mechanism  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by7  the  Times  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  apparently 
by  way  of  commentary  on  the  recent  successes  of  Conserva¬ 
tives  at  the  polls.  According  to  the  Times,  the  function  of 
an  Opposition  is  not  to  hoodwink  foreigners,  but  to  organize 
criticism.  A  Government  requires  to  be  criticised,  because 
man  is  imperfect.  In  its  natural  state,  criticism  would  be 
occasional  and  desultory,  but  by  the  artificial  expedient  of 
an  Opposition  it  is  rendered  constant  and  systematic.  There 
ai-e  always  two  ways  in  which  a  phenomenon  of  the  moral  or 
political  kind  can  be  accounted  for,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
in  which  of  them  this  essay  of  the  Times  proceeds.  Is  it  a 
rationale  or  a  complete  explanation  1  Is  it  intended 
merely  to  give  us  a  view  of  one  of  our  most  remark¬ 
able  institutions  which  will  commend  itself  to  our  sense 
of  symmetry  and  harmony?  or  is  it  meant  to  tell  us 
how  the  English  antagonism  between  Government  and 
Opposition  arose  ?  On  neither  one  supposition  nor  on  the 
other  is  it  very  valuable.  If,  without  pretending  to  be  true, 
it  only  aims  at  being  plausible,  it  has  the  inconvenience  of 
taxing  the  English  people  with  systematic  dishonesty. 
Desultory  criticism  may  possibly  be  honest,  but  organized 
criticism  must  necessarily  be  unjust  and  unfair,  inasmuch  as, 
until  errors  are  committed  systematically,  they  cannot  be 
systematically  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Times 
desires  to  tell  us  that  Opposition  either  came  into  existence 
originally,  or  that  it  is  still  maintained,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  regular  check  on  Government,  it  tells 
us  that  which  is  false  in  fact.  Strangely  as  the  two  great 
parties  are  composed,  and  oddly  as  they  are  led,  they  are 
still  the  two  confederacies  whose  history  for  two  hundred 
years  has  been  the  history  of  England,  and  they  are  as  much 
the  fruit  of  historical  causes  as  any  other  part  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  Liberals,  though  their  chief  is  an  old  Tory  and 
their  most  eloquent  spokesman  a  nurseling  of  Toryism,  are 
still  the  same  party  which  followed  Walpole  and  Fox, 


Whitbread  and  Grey.  The  Conservatives,  though  led  by 
an  ex-Whig  in  the  Lords,  and  by  a  gentleman  without 
nationality  and  without  prejudices  in  the  Commons,  are  the 
same  body  of  politicians  which  was  formed  by  George  III. 

!  out  of  placemen  and  converted  Jacobites,  which  was  drilled 
into  order  by  Pitt,  and  which  was  consolidated  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  best  part  of  the  nation  during  the  successive 
struggles  with  French  anarchy  and  French  despotism. 
Neither  Liberals  nor  Conservatives  would  be  what  they7  are 
without  their  history,  and  the  last  thing  which  influenced 
their  formation  was  the  intention  to  take  their  turn  in 
regular  government  and  systematic  criticism. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  look  for  theories  of  the  English  party  system  more  novel 
and  more  striking  than  the  accustomed  explanations  from 
English  history.  The  reason  of  this,  no  doubt,  is,  that  the 
debateable  ground  between  them  has  been  of  late  years  con¬ 
siderably  narrowed,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  occupied  with 
domestic  questions.  The  wholesale  desertions  of  public  men 
from  one  camp  to  the  other,  and  the  frequent  assertions  of 
politicians  that  there  is  no  substantial  difference  between 
the  two  sides,  set  men  inquiring  why  the  formal  separation  of 
Whig  and  Tory  continues  to  exist,  and  here  and  there  to  agi¬ 
tate  tiie  country7.  We  think  that  the  proper  quarter  in  which 
to  look  for  an  answer  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  parties  them¬ 
selves,  their  professions  or  their  motives,  but  in  the  questions 
which  they  discuss.  The  truth  is,  the  parties  are  what  they 
always  were,  but  the  points  for  their  deliberation  have 
seriously  altei'ed.  The  new  ingredient  in  political  discussion 
is  that  introduced  by  scientific  thought.  Of  old,  each  side 
had  a  monopoly  of  particular  lines  of  policy,  which  had  fallen 
under  its  protection  almost  by  accident ;  but  ever  since  cer¬ 
tain  principles  affecting  political  practice  have  been  elevated 
by  science  to  the  rank  of  absolute  truths,  it  has  been  absurd 
for  Whig  or  Tory  to  affect  to  engross  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  acting  upon  them.  Peel  became  a  Free-trader,  not 
because  he  had  any  idea  of  innovating  on  the  established 
relation  of  parties,  but  because  increased  knowledge  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy  had  made  it  impossible  for  a  man  with  his  calibre 
of  intellect  to  resist  the  demonstration  of  Free-trade.  Nor  are 
the  only  questions  which  have  altered  their  character  those 
which  have  assumed  a  scientific  aspect.  A  very  high  degree  of 
certainty,  though  one  somewhat  short  of  absolute  demon¬ 
stration,  has  been  attained  on  other  points  which  were  once 
fiercely  and  honestly  debated.  It  is,  for  example,  no  longer 
a  Whig,  but  an  English  doctrine,  that  all  forms  of  religious 
belief  must  be  tolerated ;  and  similarly  it  is  held,  not 
by  Tories  only,  but  by  all  Englishmen,  that  the  safety  of 
English  freedom  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  England’s  place  of  honour  in  the  circle  of  European 
States.  It  may  easily  be  seen  that,  wherever  nothing  like 
scientific  or  semi-scientific  certainty  is  attained  or  attainable, 
the  English  parties  are  as  widely  divided  as  they  always 
were,  and  are  as  unreasonably  positive  as  heretofore  in  the 
affirmation  and  vindication  of  their  opinions. 

Every  theory  which  supposes  that  men  take  their  seat  on 
the  Government  or  Opposition  benches  from  deliberate  in¬ 
tention  either  to  defend  or  to  attack  the  acts  of  a  particular 
set  of  Ministers,  lends  colour  to  the  French  hypothesis  of 
English  perfidy,  absurd  as  it  looks  at  first  sight.  The  true 
reason  why  the  French  notion  is  incorrect  is,  not  that  there 
is  a  want  of  circumstances  apparently  favouring  it,  but  that 
English  politicians  are  really  more  under  historical,  and  less 
under  scientific,  influences  when  they  look  at  foreign  politics 
than  when  they  address  themselves  to  domestic  questions. 
The  Whigs  have  really  a  leaning  to  France,  and  to  France 
quand  me  me.  The  Tories  are  really,  to  a  great  extent, 
governed  by  traditions  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  What 
Frenchmen  have  to  learn  is,  that  Lord  Palmerston  may 
change  Lord  Derby’s  foreign  policy,  and  Lord  Derby  Lord 
Palmerston’s,  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith.  All  that  is 
true  in  the  French  accusation  is,  that  English  statesmen  really 
do  prefer  the  interests  of  their  country  to  the  principles  of 
their  faction,  when  the  two  are  openly  at  conflict — a  pre¬ 
ference  which,  if  Frenchmen  are  to  be  believed,  no  French, 
statesman  ever  yet  showed. 


THE  SHIPOWNERS’  CONVERSION. 
mHE  last  lingering  dream  of  Protection  seems  at  length 
JL  to  be  on  the  point  of  vanishing,  and  even  shipowners 
are  beginning  to  accept  Free-trade  as  the  inevitable  condition 
of  British  industry.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  old  heresy, 
even  under  the  guise  of  demands  for  reciprocity  and  retalia- 
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tion,  should  have  survived  so  long.  The  landowners,  or  at 
least  a  large  section  of  them,  fought  a  sturdy  fight  against 
the  great  Manchester  innovation,  but  within  a  very  few  years 
they  one  and  all  acquiesced  in  the  accomplished  fact,  and  for 
the  most  pai-t  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  against 
which  they  had  struggled  so  hard.  The  first  move  of  the 
Conservative  party,  after  the  establishment  of  Free-trade, 
was  to  shake  oft'  the  perpetual  disqualification  for  office 
which  their  Protectionist  theories,  if  persisted  in,  would  have 
created.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  recanted  almost 
before  the  new  system  had  been  tried,  and,  the  famous  Cannon 
Balls  excepted,  the  whole  rank  and  file  were  ready  enough  to 
be  converted  in  the  train  of  their  leaders. 

The  shipowners  took  exactly  the  opposite  course.  When 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  proposed,  scarcely  an 
effort  was  made  at  resistance.  Any  such  attempt  would,  it 
is  true,  have  been  hopeless,  for  Free-trade  in  shipping  was 
the  inevitable  corollary  of  Free-trade  in  everything  else. 
A  single  monopoly  was  not  to  be  endured  when  open  com¬ 
petition  was  the  almost  universal  rule.  Yet,  if  the  contest 
was  to  be  attempted,  it  was  clearly  less  desperate  to  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  ancient  privilege  than  to  urge  the 
restoration  of  an  already  exploded  system.  This  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  discontented  shipowners,  and 
after  standing  by  in  moody  silence  while  their  old  protection 
was  being  destroyed,  they  no  sooner  found  the  deed  done 
than  they  tried  to  kindle  an  agitation,  which  has  been 
smouldering  on  ever  since,  for  a  return  to  a  system  which 
never  could  be  restored.  Perhaps  some  explanation  of  the 
different  demeanour  of  the  two  great  protected  interests 
under  what  they  at  first  considered  as  a  common  misfortune, 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  land  formed  the  basis  of  a 
great  political  party  which  had  no  desire  to  shut  itself  out, 
by  impracticable  doctrines,  from  the  influence  which  it  had 
a  right  to  exercise,  and  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  office  to 
which  it  naturally  looked  forward.  The  shipowners  were  a 
limited,  though  an  important,  element  in  the  party,  and  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  retain  their  old  prejudices  without 
affecting  the  prospects  of  the  political  organization  to  which 
most  of  them  belonged. 

Either  for  these  or  some  other  reasons,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  enterprising  commercial  men  who  happened  to 
have  their  wealth  invested  in  ships  were  long  proof  against 
all  the  arguments  which  sufficed  for  the  speedy  conversion  of 
squires  and  farmers.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  society  to 
have  within  it  a  compact  body  of  influential  men  who  per¬ 
sist  in  regarding  themselves  as  martyrs  unjustly  sacrificed  to 
the  selfishness  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  though  the  mur¬ 
murs  and  aspirations  of  the  shipping  interest,  so  long  as 
they  breathed  retaliation  and  aimed  at  protection,  were  too 
absurd  to  do  any  positive  mischief,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  see 
at  last  an  indication  that  it  is  possible  to  own  ships  without 
being  blind  to  the  value  of  Free-trade,  and  to  find  some  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  hope  that  the  great  commercial  doctrines  of  the 
country  will  soon  be  without  a  single  opponent  to  gaiusay 
them.  Sunderland  has  for  some  time  shown  itself  more  liberal 
than  most  of  the  leading  ports  of  the  country.  For  a  time 
there  was  much  vigorous  opposition  to  the  principles  which  its 
members  advocated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Report 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Shipowners’  Society  seems  to  show 
that  commonsense  has  conclusively  triumphed.  There  isal  ways 
something  of  compromise  in  public  recantations.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  men  to  eat  their  leek,  and  loudly  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  it  is  veritable  leek,  and  nothing  else,  which  they 
are  enjoying.  Many  of  the  Sunderland  shipowners,  in 
common  with  their  brethren  throughout  the  country,  had 
been  protesting  for  some  ten  years  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  was  a  great  political  and  commercial 
blunder ;  and  the  Committee  who  prepared  the  Report 
judiciously  avoided  any  provoking  declaration  to  the  contrary. 
But  they  said,  in  effect,  the  same  thing  when  they  reminded 
the  shipowners  that,  whether  it  was  a  blunder  or  not,  the 
deed  was  done,  and  that  the  shipowners  had  been  very  foolish 
in  wasting  their  strength  in  the  idle  effort  to  prove  that  the 
nation  had  gone  wrong.  To  this  profession  of  faith  the 
Sunderland  Society  has  given  in  its  unanimous  adhesion  ; 
and  when  London  and  a  few  other  ports  have  become  im¬ 
bued  with  the  same  measure  of  sound  doctrine,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  many  petty  impediments  which  really  do 
hamper  the  carrying  trade  will  be  very  speedily  removed. 

While  shi]  jowners  insisted  upon  what  we  all  knew  to  be 
impracticable  and  ruinous,  and  professed  themselves  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  the  smaller  concessions  which  they  had  a  right  to 
ask,  it  was  impossible  that  any  substantial  impression  should 


be  made  on  Parliament  or  the  country.  Sunderland  at  any 
rate  has  opened  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  by  striving  after  the 
shadow  of  protection  and  retaliation,  the  shipping  interest 
has  lost  the  influence  which,  if  properly  directed,  might 
have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  passing  tolls  and  municipal 
exactions,  of  the  extortions  levied  under  the  name  of 
pilotage,  and  of  a  number  of  vexatious  and  oppressive  enact¬ 
ments  which  have  fouud  their  way  into  our  shipping  code. 
The  painstaking  inquiry  of  the  late  Committee  has  made 
the  real  grievances  of  shipping  more  intelligible  than  they 
were  to  the  general  public  ;  and  though  the  Sunderland 
Report  declares  truly  euough  that  a  retrogressive  policy  has 
tended  to  excite  indignant  resistance,  the  shipowners  will 
not  want  for  support  as  soon  as  they  shall  generally  have 
accepted  the  rational  views  which  have  suddenly  opened  to 
the  Sunderland  Society. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  tendency  of  a  conservative  spirit 
to  regard  everything  as  a  right  of  property — from  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  thrashing  one’s  own  nigger  to  the  custom  of  levying 
a  tax  on  one’s  neighbour— it  is  quite  incredible  that  heavy 
exactions  upon  shipping  for  the  benefit  of  corporations 
which  give  no  proportionate  advantage,  and  often  no  advan¬ 
tage  at  all,  in  return,  should  be  allowed  to  continue  if  once 
the  shipowners  were  united  in  claiming  emancipation  for 
themselves,  instead  of  asking  for  ineffectual  measures  of  re¬ 
taliation  upon  foreign  countries.  Other  grievances  would 
be  vanquished  even  more  readily,  and  the  liberal  public 
opinion  which  has  been  forced  into  opposing  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  shipowners  would  give  a  cordial  support  to 
the  more  sensible  line  of  action  which  has  been  sketched  by 
the  men  of  Sunderland. 

It  may  take  some  little  time  before  this  good  example  will 
lead  to  a  general  conversion  ;  but  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
the  depi’ession  of  the  last  few  yeai’s  is  admitted  to  have  been 
followed  by  better  prospects.  It  seems  always  to  be  a  very 
painful  thing  to  acknowledge  anything  like  prosperity. 
Farmers  never  could  be  brought  to  do  so  until  after  the 
Free-trade  era ;  and  when  we  find  that  a  roomful  of  ship¬ 
owners  listened  with  applause  to  the  assertions  that  the 
state  of  affairs  was  mending,  and  that  America  had  suffered 
as  much  as  England,  and  could  not  build  or  sail  ships  cheaper 
than  ourselves,  we  seem  to  see  the  first  dawn  of  a  general  con¬ 
version.  London,  as  the  capital  stronghold  of  the  reactionary 
party,  may  hold  out  for  a  time,  and  succeed  in  paralysing  the 
efforts  of  shipowners  elsewhere  to  effect  possible  reforms;  but 
all  the  protests  of  the  shipping  interest  have  sprung 
so  much  more  from  natural  irritation  than  from  any  delibe¬ 
rate  policy,  that  vve  need  not  despair  of  witnessing  a  tolerably 
rapid  return  to  a  sounder  state  of  mind.  It  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  provoking  enough  to  see  the  kind  of  reciprocity  with 
which  our  liberal  legislation  has  been  met  abroad.  Still,  if 
foreign  Governments  will  tax  their  subjects  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  a  special  monopoly  and  damaging  the  interests  of 
British  shipowners,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  wait  till  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  see  the  folly  of  such  a  policy,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  get  rid  of  every  removable  obstacle  which 
impedes  the  progress  of  our  own  mercantile  marine.  This 
is  the  reasonable  advice  of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  Committee,  and  it 
only  needs  the  general  adhesion  of  the  shipping  interest  to 
make  it  prevail. 


MAKING  THINGS  PLEASANT  ON  SUNDAY. 

CERTAIN  Mr.  Francis  Thorne  Cole  announces  himself  as 
representing  or  embodying  a  society  for  the  dissemination 
of  Evangelical  principles  in  a  popular  form.  Large  placards  in¬ 
form  the  public  that  the  machinery  for  attaining  this  end  is  to 
consist  in  Mr.  Cole  delivering  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings  in  a 
music  hall,  and  the  special  characteristic  of  these  lectures  is,  that 
they  are  to  travel  over  subjects  of  popular  and  weekday  interest, 
but  to  be  tinged  with  a  new  and  Sunday  application.  One  of 
these  lectures  is  to  be  on  Garibaldi ;  another  on  Little  Paul 
Dombey  and  Eva  ;  and  a  third  on  Vanity  Fair.  The  lecturer, 
in  fact,  offers  gratis  to  “improve”  Becky  Sharp  for  the  benefit 
of  any  one  who  will  devote  a  Sunday  evening  to  hear  him.  The 
notion  seems  to  be  that  those  who  goto  scoff  will  remain  to 
pray,  and  that  amusement  will  pave  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  the  Gospel.  In  fact,  Mr.  Cole  hopes  to  take  in  his  hearers  as 
the  itinerant  vendors  of  improper  publications  are  said  lo  take 
in  their  purchasers  by  wrapping  up  tracts  in  alluring  covers. 
Becky  Sharp  and  llawdon  Crawley  are  to  be  outside,  and  inside 
is  to  be  the  best  sermon  that  Mr.  Cole  and  his  society  can 
devise.  The  plan  seems  to  us  worthy  of  some  degree  of  notice. 
In  itself,  it  is  not  probably  of  the  slightest  importance  to  any 
one  whether  Mr.  Cole  does  or  does  not  lecture.  No  one  need  go 
who  does  not  like,  and  those  who  do  go  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
people  who  can  stand  a  thing  of  the  sort.  But  Mr.  Cole  only 
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puts  in  a  conspicuous  form  thoughts  that  are  passing  through 
many  minds,  and  illustrates  a  mode  of  attempting  to  do  good 
■which  never  dies  out  of  society,  although  it  continually  assumes 
new  shapes.  There  will  always  be  weak-minded  persons  who 
caricature  the  newest  fashion  in  religion,  and  who  like  the  im¬ 
portance  of  going  a  little  further  than  their  neighbours  and  of 
standing  on  their  own  ground.  They  have  that  degree  of  zeal 
which  seeks  to  gratify  its  vanity  by  the  immediate  exhibition  of 
public  activity.  Some  years  ago,  when  Methodism  was  prevalent, 
Mr.  Cole  would  have  preached  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  founder  of  the  Colites.  But  he  has  fallen  on  a 
time  when  the  Church  has  taken  to  preach  in  theatres,  and  when 
popular  literature  and  cheap  newspapers  rule  the  general  mind. 
So  he  bounds  one  stage  beyond  his  predecessors,  and  not  only 
preaches  in  a  music-hall,  but  takes  Vanity  Fair  as  his  text. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  people  will  not  come  to  religion,  it  must 
go  to  them.  If  the  ungodly  will  not  attend  service,  they  must 
be  enticed  to  a  sermon  from  the  stage;  and  at  all  hazards,  some- 
tbi  ng  must  be  given  them  that  they  like.  But  if  they  would 
like  an  ordinary  sermon  on  Sunday  from  the  footboards  of  a 
theatre,  much  more  would  they  like  a  sermon  which  was  scarcely 
a  sermon  at  all,  but  spoke  to  them  only  of  favourite  generals  and 
favourite  heroines.  Here  and  there  the  skilful  preacher  will 
throw  in  a  few  good  allusions,  and  humbly  hope  that  his  hearers 
will  not  skip  them  as  they  skip  the  beginnings  of  chapters  in 
their  novels.  We  do  not  see  where  this  is  to  stop.  Why 
should  there  not  be  an  evangelical  Bell’s  Life  ?  It  would 
be  widely  read,  and  evangelical  truth  would  thus  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  quarters  where  it  has  never  reached  before.  The 
“  Infant”  has  just  won  the  championship  from  Tom  Paddock. 
Surely  this  is  improvable.  The  Infant  might  typify  a  very  good 
boy,  and  Tom  Paddock  might  once  in  a  way  be  set  up  as  the 
image  of  sin.  This  is  not  wider  from  the  original  text  than 
a  sermon  on  Becky  Sharp  must  be.  The  charm  of  the 
lectures,  if  they  have  any,  must  consist  in  the  amount  of  Vanity 
Fair  introduced,  and  one  subject  can  as  well  have  a  religious  ap¬ 
plication  given  to  it  as  another.  We  do  not  set  clearly  before 
ourselves  the  amazing  license  which  most  preachers  take  in 
handling  texts  and  the  impossibility  of  the  meanings  attributed 
to  them,  because,  as  sermon  and  text  are  both  within  the  same 
recognised  limits  of  familiar  teaching,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  have  much  to  do  with  each  other.  Eut  if  the  same 
license  is  used  in  giving  a  sacred  twist  to  secular  things,  there  is 
no  one  event  that  has  ever  happened,  or  can  ever  happen,  or  any 
subject  of  knowledge  or  fancy,  which  will  not  do  to  hang  any 
sermon  whatever  on.  Even  mathematics  will  do.  That  two 
and  two  make  four  may  be  interpreted  as  teaching  that  we  ought 
to  be  even  in  our  conduct,  and  sure  that,  if  we  are,  the  result 
will  be  all  we  could  wish.  Every  subject  may  have  the  applica¬ 
tion  Mr.  Cole  purposes  to  give  the  subjects  he  has  chosen, 
and  the  more  amusing  the  text  is,  the  better  the  sermon  will 
answer  his  purpose.  Why  then  should  we  not  take  every  sub¬ 
ject  of  human  interest,  and  give  it  a  religious  application? 

The  natural  answer  would  be  that  we  thus  degrade  sacred 
things.  We  make  them  familiar,  but  we  make  them  too  familiar. 
We  lower  the  level  of  the  interest  attaching  to  man’s  hopes  of 
futurity  to  that  of  the  interest  he  takes  in  fiction  and  political 
news.  This  objection  goes  very  far  against  the  whole  movement 
of  which  Mr.  Cole  only  shows  a  special  and  ludicrous  side.  All 
this  making  Sunday  pleasant  grows  out  of  the  same  haziness  of 
thought  which  gives  a  religious  application  to  the  most  secular 
things.  As  every  creature  that  can  read  and  write  is  now 
thought  qualified  to  teach  and  preach,  it  is  very  natural  that 
there  should  be  more  impulse  and  feeling  than  reflection  in  dealing 
with  the  highest  subjects.  Persons  like  Mr.  Cole  have  a  dim 
consciousness  that  their  theory  of  Sunday  is  a  pure  assumption, 
and  breaks  dow  n  w  hen  brought  face  to  face  with  the  wants  of  a 
large  city  population.  So,  w  hen  they  start  a  plan  for  doing  good, 
they  wish  to  keep  Sunday  in  a  more  popular  way ;  and  yet,  as 
they  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  think,  they  see  no  w  ay 
of  doing  so  but  by  humouring  secular  fancies,  and  at  the  same 
time  pretending  to  themselves  and  the  wrnrld  that,  if  a 
religious  twist  is  occasionally  given  to  these  fancies,  all 
that  is  secular  has  been  excluded.  They  do  not  like  to  put 
definitely  before  them  whether  Vanity  Fair  is  a  Sun¬ 
day  subject  or  not.  Were  they  to  reflect,  they  might  be 
supposed  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  matter 
entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conscience  of  each 
individual.  It  would  hurt  some  persons  and  it  would  not  hurt 
others  to  read  the  chronicles  of  the  Crawleys  on  Sunday.  But 
they  cannot  bear  anything  that  does  not  take  the  shape  of  a 
general  rule  which  they  can  preach  up,  and  they  therefore  invent 
a  general  rule  that  books  of  secular  amusement  are  right  on 
Sunday  if  a  religious  application  is  given  them.  The  consequence 
must  necessarily  be  that  religion  is  degraded.  It  must  come  in 
at  the  fag-end  of  the  amusement,  or  the  lectures  will  not  be 
amusing.  The  texts  and  moralizing  must  be  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  or  they  will  frighten  away  the  audience.  This  is  putting 
the  wrong  thing  foremost.  If  religion  conies  in  at  all,  it  must 
be  the  first  thing  w  herever  it  comes,  or  it  sinks  into  a  mere  farce. 
We  all  know'  what  is  meant  by  soup- conversions.  The  soup  is 
everything  to  a  hungry  wretch,  and  the  change  of  doctrine  is 
conceded  as  something  wholly  unimportant.  The  gain  is  not  to 
the  converted  but  to  the  converter,  and  the  gain  to  the  con¬ 
verter  is  that  of  a  purely  secular  triumph.  In  the  same  way, 


the  result  of  these  lectures  for  the  dissemination  of  popular 
religion  will  not  be  that  any  one  will  be  made  more  religious, 
but  that  the  leaders  of  the  Society  will  chuckle  at  having  decoyed 
a  certain  number  of  persons  to  listening  to  doctrines  in  which 
they  have,  no  interest. 

Mo  real  good  ever  came,  or  ever  will  come,  of  Christianity  lower¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  world.  If  people  want  religious  instruction,  a 
day  of  Christian  rest  will  supply  them  with  an  opportunity  of 
getting  it ;  but  then  let  them  have  what  they  want.  A  man 
with  a  heart  burdened  with  sin  or  kindled  with  gratitude  does 
not  want  to  be  bid  to  grin  over  the  Marquis  of  Steyne’s  iniqui¬ 
ties,  or  to  snivel  over  the  death  of  little  Dombey.  Iteligion  is 
an  unpleasant  thing,  and  would  not  be  worth  anything  if  it  were 
not  so.  It  only  becomes  pleasant  when  it  has  become  habitual. 
There  was  much  more  sense  in  an  old  Methodist  coalheaver  going 
and  shouting  to  his  brother  pitmen  about  hell  and  fire  than  in  a 
smirk  lecturer  prattling  comfortably  about  Eva,  and  asking  his 
hearers  to  be  a  little  better,  and  talk  a  little  religious  slang. 
Sunday  is  a  Christian  festival,  on  which  the  great  birth  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  celebrated.  If  Christians  speak  as  Chris¬ 
tians  on  that  day  to  each  other,  they  had  better  speak  of  the 
thoughts  w  hick  the  occasion  prompts,  and  in  a  manner  w  hich  the 
occasion  points  out  as  fitting.  It  is  true  that  it  is  seldom  possible, 
and  still  more  seldom  desirable,  to  devote  all  Sunday  to  religious 
thoughts  or  language;  and  if  a  person  chooses  to  spend  the 
time  not  so  employed  in  reading  the  works  of  Mr.  Thackeray  or 
the  campaigns  of  Garibaldi,  he  may,  for  all  that  any  one  else  can 
tell,  be  doing  right.  It  is  also  true  that  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  do  not  regard  the  day  as  a  Christian  festival,  and  do  not 
care  in  the  least  for  the  history  associated  w  ith  it.  The  less 
pressure  put  upon  them  to  pretend  more  than  they  feel  the 
better,  and  quite  enough  is  done  if,  in  a  Christian  country,  as  few 
hindrances  as  possible  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  Christians. 
But  if  the  world  chooses  to  be  religious,  it  will  ask  for  religion 
and  not  for  Christianity  and  water.  Iteligion  “  disseminated  in 
a  popular  form”  ceases  to  be  religion.  It  no  longer  guides, 
elevates,  and  awes  mankind.  It  is  lowered  to  the  level  of  a 
second-rate  muse,  and  is  only  useful  to  a  lecturer  to  help  him  fill 
up  his  lectures. 

There  is,  too,  an  objection  io  Evangelical  lectures  on  Vanity 
Fair  which  applies  to  all  religious  reconstructions  of  favourite 
secular  things.  They  are  utterly  unreal,  and  instinctively  felt  to 
be  so.  Vanity  Fair  with  a  religious  application  is  no  longer 
Vanity  Fair.  Whatever  its  author  meant  by  it,  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  make  it  the  cover  for  a  sermon.  The  ideas  that 
prevail  in  it  are  not  those  which  the  Evangelical  lecturer  pre¬ 
tends  to  find  in  it.  The  real  interest  and  use  of  any  creation  of 
human  thought  lies  entirely  in  its  being  what  it  is.  Somebody 
else’s  thoughts  in  somewhat  similar  language  are  not  at  all  an 
equivalent.  The  attempt  has  often  been  made,  for  example,  to 
christianize  the  classics.  These  favourite  subjects  of  youthful 
study  ought,  it  has  been  said,  to  wTear  a  Christian  colouring.  So 
the  naughty  things  have  been  cut  out,  and  the  good  things  have 
been  taken  to  mean  something  which  was  only  thought  good 
many  generations  after  the  classical  authors  died.  The  attempt 
has  not  succeeded,  for,  however  instructive  they  may  be,  chris¬ 
tianized  classics  are  not  the  classics.  We  want  to  know  how 
great  men  felt  and  acted  to  whom  Christianity  was  unknown.  So, 
in  reading  Vanity  Fair,  we  want  to  study  a  picture  of  the  world 
drawn  from  the  point  of  view  which  the  world  recognises  as 
fair  to  it.  There  is  nothing  unchristian  in  Cicero,  and  there 
is  nothing  unchristian  in  Vanity  Fair,  but  there  is  nothing  decid¬ 
edly  Christian  in  either.  Christians  capable  of  reflection  might, 
we  will  hope,  derive  great  benefit  from  either.  But  they  could 
only  do  so  if  they  took  theworksof  great  writers  asthose  writers 
offered  them.  Ihe  distinction  between  things  secular  and  things 
religious  is  a  permanent  one,  and  it  is  only'  because  the  pro¬ 
digious  assumption  has  been  made  that  things  not  religious  are 
wrong,  that  a  vain  effort  to  blend  the  two  is  being  continually 
made  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 


M.  BEKRYER’S  LETTER  TO  THE  FRENCH  BAR. 

T  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.,  had  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  two  great  bodies  combined  to  offer  an  unflinching 
and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  des¬ 
potism,  some  of  the  liberties  of  France  might  possibly  have  been 
preserved.  What  her  noblesse  and  her  clerical  order  once 
were  to  her  in  her  earlier  history,  the  Church  and  the  Bar  might 
have  been  again  under  the  Second  Empire — decentralizing 
agencies — her  privileged  Orders — the  bulw  arks  of  freedom  and 
individuality.  Indeed,  French  liberties  had  no  other  guardians 
to  look  to  in  the  world.  The  Constitutional  fiction  which  en¬ 
trusted  their  care  to  the  salaried  lacquei  s  in  the  Senate  was  too 
flimsy  not  to  be  transparent.  It  was  plain  that  the  master  who 
paid  that  august  body  had  only  gathered  it  round  his  throne  in 
order  to  enjoy  its  servility  and  to  expose  its  insignificance. 
But  the  French  clergy — an  organized  and  powerful  body 
— if  they  had  not  saved  France  from  Napoleonism,  might 
have  done  much  to  mitigate  and  to  check  its  influence. 
In  trailing  their  sacred  vestments  in  the  dust  before  the  feet 
of  an  unscrupulous  usurper,  they  did  not  merely  renounce  what 
had  once  been  the  highest  privilege  of  the  early  Christian  Church — 
namely,  her  mission  to  protest  against  materialism  and  injustice — 
they  degraded  religion  and  insulted  morality.  By  such  a  course 
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they  alienated  the  sympathies  of  a  large  number  of  their  country¬ 
men.  When  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Sovereign  whose  accom¬ 
plices  they  had  constituted  themselves  at  last  woke  their  sus¬ 
picions,  and  drove  them  into  opposition,  they  found  that  their 
influence  had  dwindled  and  that  their  friends  were  few.  Half  of 
the  Liberal  party  looked  on  in  undisguised  satisfaction  at  the 
retribution  which  had  come  upon  them.  Some,  who  were  per¬ 
haps  shrewder  politicians,  unwilling  to  see  the  last  great  power 
that  could  be  a  counterbalancing  influence  to  despotism  disappear, 
forgave  the  clergy  with  all  their  faults,  and  made  common  cause 
with  them.  But  the  cause  they  espoused  in  common  was  a  cause 
few  Liberals  could  approve,  and  France  began  to  comprehend 
that  the  political  influence  of  the  French  Church  for  the  present 
was  suspended. 

The  French  Bar,  next  to  the  French  clergy,  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  institution  which  remained  to  France  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Second  Empire.  By  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
they  became  the  representatives  of  whatever  intellectual  opposi¬ 
tion  could  be  brought  against  the  organized  anarchy  of  the  new 
regime.  On  the  one  hand,  the  press,  'which,  under  Constitutional 
Governments  had  played  an  active  part — which  had  just  over¬ 
turned  a  throne,  and  ruined  more  than  once  its  own  cause — 
soon  ceased  to  represent  the  intellect  of  France.  Journalism  had 
become,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  obsequious  ;  and  as  far  as  its 
honour  was  concerned,  had  better  have  become  silent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  salons  of  Paris  were  no  longer  centres  of  political 
life.  Those  that  make  and  abuse  revolutions  now-a-days  are  not 
people  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  bons  mots.  Napoleon  III.,  like 
his  uncle,  might  be  what  Suetonius  tells  us  Tiberius  was,  keenly 
susceptible  to  anything  like  ridicule,  but  he  could  hardly  be 
laughed  out  of  Paris  ;  and  in  these  times  despotism  tempered  by 
epigrams  is  no  longer  a  likely  form  of  government.  The 
French  Bar,  however,  numbered  among  its  ranks  men  of 
brilliancy  and  reputation,  who  were  accustomed  to  enjoy  keenly 
the  excitement  of  party  contests  and  public  life.  Accustomed, 
under  the  Orleanist  regime,  to  make  the  honours  of  the  Bar  a 
stepping-stone  to  political  distinction,  they  were  the  natural 
enemies  of  a  system  under  which  all  avenues  to  political  distinc¬ 
tion  were  closed.  Trained  to  be  the  mouthpieces  of  France, 
they  were,  by  education,  the  foes  of  a  Government  that  sealed 
the  lips  of  its  subjects.  Their  talents,  their  habits,  their  interests, 
and  the  opportunities  which  they  alone  of  all  Frenchmen  enjoyed 
of  making  themselves  occasionally  heard,  all  combined  to  make 
it  natural  and  proper  that  they  should  be  the  leaders  of  a  liberal 
opposition. 

The  advocates  of  Borne,  under  the  Bepublic,  were  regarded 
as  the  natural  protectors  of  the  liberties  of  the  humblest  citizen. 
It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  French  order  that  they  inherit 
this  ancient  privilege,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  transmit  it 
unimpaired  to  their  successors.  The  most  distinguished  bar¬ 
risters  of  France  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  true  to  the 
cause  of  free  institutions.  It  is  only  the  less  distinguished 
among  them  who  have  become  renegades.  Eminence,  as  an 
advocate,  is  in  France  no  qualification  for  a  judicial  post.  The 
judges  are  drawn  from  a  separate  class  altogether;  and  it  is 
rarely  that  a  great  barrister  passes  from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench. 
But  there  are  social  and  pecuniary  advantages  connected  with 
the  office  of  judge  which  render  it  an  object  of  ambition 
to  inferior  men.  The  judges  who  owe  their  posts  to 
the  Second  Empire,  are,  as  a  body,  venal,  timeserving,  and 
commonplace.  As  they  probably  bought  their  first  grade  by 
an  act  of  political  recantation,  they  are  continually  on  the  look¬ 
out  to  purchase  advancement  by  competitive  servility.  They 
show  that  they  are  models  of  prudence  at  least,  if  not  of  virtue  ; 
and  are  content  to  be  despised,  provided  that  their  salaries 
are  regularly  paid.  Such  are  the  natural  consequences  of 
despotism,  the  fountain  of  all  injustice.  On  the  many  occasions 
when  the  Government  is  brought  into  judicial  conflict  with  its 
victims,  these  men  seek  to  buy  promotion  by  stifling  the  voices 
of  the  illustrious  advocates  who  appear  to  defend  the  weak.  Such 
was  the  method  upon  which,  in  the  trial  of  M.  Vacherot,  M. 
Emile  Ollivier  was  first  silenced  and  subsequently  suspended 
from  his  functions.  It  is  to  the  continual  conflicts  between  a 
patriotic  Bar  and  a  venal  Bench  of  which  the  Palais  do  Justice 
is  the  theatre,  to  which  M.  Berryer  alludes,  when,  in  affecting 
language,  he  entreats  the  rising  members  of  his  order  to  hold 
fast  that  faith  in  which  they  have  been  trained.  For  ourselves, 
citizens  of  a  State  in  which  judicial  integrity  is  above  suspicion, 
the  picture  presented  by  his  remarks  is  a  dreary  one — an  om¬ 
nipotent  and  all-centralizing  despotism,  a  profligate  and  wicked 
Bench,  and  in  the  middle  a  little  knot  of  noble  orators  striving 
against  fate  and  circumstance,  and  hoping  against  hope. 

In  these  dark  times,  the  voice  of  M.  Berryer  sounds  like  the 
voice  of  an  Apostle  whose  mission  is  to  comfort  and  animate  the 
Church  in  her  hour  of  trial.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  French 
Bar,  his  eloquence  and  character  reflected  a  lustre  upon  an 
already  illustrious  order.  Since  the  Second  Empire’s  birth,  he 
lias  been  one  of  the  distinguished  few  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  Shade  of  Liberty.  He  can  say  with  Curran — “  I 
have  sat  by  her  cradle — I  have  followed  her  hearse.”  Such 
men  as  he,  who  have  been  the  ornaments  of  a  Constitutional 
regime,  can  appreciate  the  dreary  bitterness  of  oppression.  The 
day,  indeed,  has  not  yet  come  in  which  venal  Troplongs  will  be 
able  to  listen  without  flinching  to  his  chastising  voice.  But  the 
state  of  France  is  not  a  cheering  spectacle,  and  to  a  man  who  is 


no  longer  young,  the  most,  perhaps,  that  it  is  permitted  to  hope 
is,  that  his  children  may  some  day  be  free.  To  the  order  of 
French  advocates  M.  Berryer  looks  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire, 
till  the  time  comes  when  France  ceases  to  bow  and  worship 
before  an  impersonation  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  It  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  meanwhile,  to  maintain  intact  an  apostolical  succes¬ 
sion  of  witnesses  for  liberty.  Mr.  Mill  remarks  that  history 
does  not  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  truth  is  never  trampled 
out  by  persecution.  Aliqnando  moritur,  dtim  eccsulat,  libertas. 
Freedom,  like  truth,  may  now  and  then  be  trampled  out,  and, 
so  effectually,  that  it  does  not  soon  spring  up  again.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  nineteenth  century,  because  it  is 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  ensured  against  prolonged  intervals 
of  despotism.  A  new  epoch  is  dawning  upon  us — the  epoch  of 
a  centralization  facilitated  by  every  fresh  invention  of  science ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  divine  what  will  be  the  history  of  the  next 
hundred  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  reflective  mind  in  France 
to  throw  its  influence  into  the  opposite  scale.  Let  those  who 
would  break  the  unholy  liaison  between  despotism  and  demo¬ 
cracy  speak  out  boldly  when  they  can,  before  time  and  habit 
have  rendered  the  corruption  of  their  country’s  heart  inveterate. 
Among  the  younger  members  of  M.  Berryer’ s  profession  there 
are  some  who  have  already  showed  themselves  worthy  to  have 
his  mantle  fall  upon  them.  So  long  as  advocates  like  M.  Jules 
Favre  and  M.  Emile  Ollivier  are  left  to  the  French  Bar,  the 
Hermaic  chain  will  not  be  broken.  From  lips  like  theirs  we 
may  expect  to  hear,  on  fitting  occasions,  bold  confessions  of  faith 
and  denunciations  of  iniquity,  of  which  even  M.  Berryer  would 
not  be  ashamed. 


ME.  BUSKIN  AGAIN. 

EBY  delicate  questions  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  point  at 
which  folly  becomes  so  glaring  as  to  be  harmless,  and  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  whether,  in  any  particular  case,  it  ought  to 
be  so  considered  is  increased  by  the  reflection  that  the  capacity 
which  men,  and  still  more  women,  possess  for  being  affected  by 
absurdity  is  almost  unbounded,  and  hardly  conceivable.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  tawdry  and  half-picturesque  folly  ;  and 
perhaps  the  noxious  power  of  absolute  nonsense  is  at  its  maximum 
when  it  is  dashed  with  a  sort  of  milk-and-water  asceticism,  which 
affects,  by  the  help  of  a  profusion  of  texts,  to  be  pious  as  well  as 
silly.  These  considerations  induce  us,  not  without  considerable 
doubts  whether  good  indignation  is  not  wasted  on  a  worthless 
object,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  papers  on  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  That  Mr.  Buskin 
should  consider  Bicardo  inaccurate,  and  look  upon  Mr.  John 
Mill  as  inconsistent — that  he  should  suppose  that  the  Devil  fell 
because  he  believed  in  political  economy — that  he  should  drag 
quotations  from  Zechariah  and  the  Proverbs  into  the  midst  of 
declamatory  accounts  of  exchange  and  profit  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  describes  as  definitions — that  he  should  conclude  his 
speculations  with  a  maudlin  exhortation  to  all  mankind  to  wear 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  to  “ go  forth  weeping” — is  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  former  career.  But  his  former 
career  contains,  unhappily,  the  lesson  that  this  sort  of  writing  is 
popular.  People  like,  for  some  strange  reason,  to  see  a  man  de¬ 
grade  himself;  and  there  are  few  forms  of  self-degradation 
which  are  more  flattering  to  mankind  than  the  abjuration 
by  a  really  able  man— and  where  he  has  only  to  talk  and  to 
describe,  and  not  to  think,  Mr.  Buskin  undoubtedly  is  that — of 
the  duty  of  moral  continence  and  self-respect.  If  a  man  of  any 
sort  of  mark  will  condescend  to  go  about  weeping  and  howling, 
quoting  texts  with  a  voice  choked  with  tears,  insulting  his  country 
and  reproaching  his  neighbours  with  the  querulous  female 
virulence,  he  may  obtain  a  certain  sort  of  worship.  There 
will  be  people  who  admire  his  insolence,  the  little  airs  of 
coquetry  which  he  constantly  gives  himself,  like  a  flirt  who 
has  ceased  to  be  pretty,  and,  above  all,  the  slightly  refined 
Spurgeonism  of  his  religion.  So  long  as  Mr.  Buskin  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  art,  he  had  a  subject  on  which  the  presence  of  a 
high  degree  of  sensibility  and  descriptive  power  would  atone 
for  the  want  of  more  vigorous  qualities  ;  but  it  is  intolerable 
that  a  man  whose  best  performances  are  deformed  by  constant 
eruptions  of  windy  hysterics  should  be  able  to  avail  himself  of 
the  pages  of  one  of  our  most  popular  periodicals  for  the  purpose 
of  pouring  out  feminine  nonsense,  in  language  which  women 
would  have  far  too  much  self-respect  to  employ,  upon  so  grave  a 
subject  as  political  economy.  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  properly 
enough,  mixes  with  the  lighter  matter  to  which  much  of  its  popu¬ 
larity  is  owing  discussions  on  subjects  of  serious  intei’est.  They 
shoidd  be,  and  they  generally  are,  handled  in  the  grave  and  quiet 
tone  which  educated  men  and  women  ought  to  employ  in  their  com¬ 
munications  with  each  other;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  a  journal  should  admit  such  tirades  upon  such  a  subject. 
It  is  not  becoming  that  such  a  man  should  be  allowed  the  use  of 
such  a  pulpit  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  spasmodic  rants 
against  political  economy.  The  world  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  looking  upon  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Bicardo,  and  Mr.  Mill  as  some 
of  the  clearest  and  most  useful  thinkers  that  England  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  but  they  are,  at  any  rate,  entitled  to  better  treatment  than, 
like  Sydney  Smith’s  dean,  to  be  preached  to  death  by  a  mad 
governess. 

It  is  an  act  of  condescension  to  argue  at  all  with  a  man  who 
can  only  write  in  a  scream.  But,  without  attempting  to  disentangle 
the  maze  of  empty  sophisms  which  Mr.  Buskin  has  been  revelling 
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in  for  some  months  past,  we  may  give  a  few  ins tancesrof  his  utter 
incompctcncy  to  have  an  opinion  at  all  upon  so  difficult  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  one  which  he  handles.  The  quality  of  his  mind 
appears  in  the  following  remark.  Mr.  Mill  observes — “The 
word  ‘  value,’  when  used  without  adjunct,  always  means,  in  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  value  in  exchange “  so  that,”  adds  Mr.  Ituskin, 
“if  two  ships  cannot  exchange  their  rudders,  their  rudders  are, 
in  politico-economical  language,  of  no  value  to  either.”  One  of 
Mr.  Buskin’s  curious  delusions  is  that  he  is  witty,  and  another 
that  he  is  pre-eminently  logical.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  the  passage  in  which  this  quotation  from 
Mr.  Mill  occurs  (Book  iii.,  ch.  i,  s.  3),  will  obtain  at  a  glance  an 
estimate  of  the  silly  and  flippant  puerility  of  mind  which  under¬ 
lies  his  brilliant  language.  W e  may  observe  that  the  sentence  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  Stated  fairly,  Mr.  Birskin's  illustration 
would  run  thus  : — If  a  ship’s  rudder  could  not  be  exchanged,  it 
would  have  no  value  in  exchange — which  is  (as  it  ought  to  be  if 
the  political  economists  arc  right)  au  identical  proposition.  As 
worded  by  Mr.  Buskin,  it  is  an  attempt  to  iix  an  absurdity 
on  another  man  by  uttering  one  himself.  He  omits  the 
obvious  possibility  that  the  masters  of  the  ships,  instead 
of  exchanging  their  rudders,  might  sell  them  elsewhere.  In 
another  place,  Mr.  Buskin  again  attacks  Mr.  Mill  for  stating 
— what  most  persons  who  have  studied  the  subject  consider 
an  indisputable  truth — that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a 
demand  for  labour,  hut  (which  is  a  very  different  thing)  for  the 
results  of  labour,  and  that  labour  is  supported  and  employed  by 
the  capital  expended  in  setting  it  to  work,  and  not  by  the  demand 
of  purchasers  for  its  produce.  Mr.  Buskiu  attempts  to  contro¬ 
vert  this  assertion,  and  he  does  so  in  a  manner  which  shows  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  position  which  he  attacks.  Mr. 
Mill’s  example  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  spends  money  in 
laying  out  a  pleasure-ground  instead  of  buying  velvet.  In  the 
first  case,  he  says,  he  creates  a  demand  for  labour,  but  not  in  the 
second.  Upon  this  Mr.  Buskin  interpolates  into  his  paper  the 
ungrammatical  and  spasmodic  observation—”  Error,  colossal  as 
well  as  strange”  (a  remark  which  would  not  even  be  good 
Prcnch) ;  and  he  observes  in  a  note — “  The  consumer  of  the 
velvet  pays  the  weaver  with  his  own  funds  as  much  as  he  pays 
the  gardener.”  “  The  velvet  is  as  much  produced  by  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  capital,  though  he  does  not  pay  for  it  till  six  months 
after  production,  as  the  grass  is  produced  by  his  capital.”  If 
this  were  true,  Mr.  Mill  would  be  right  by  Mr.  Buskin’s  own 
confession,  for  his  position  is  that,  whoever  produces  the  velvet, 
it  is  produced  by  capital,  and  not  by  the  price  paid  for  it  after  it  is 
made.  Mr.  Buskin  does  not  understand  Mr.  M  ill  well  enough  to 
he  able  even  to  contradict  him  consistently.  Butin  point  of  fact 
it  is  not  true,  unless  the  man  who  uses  the  velvet  engaged  and  pays 
the  labourers  who  make  it — a  case  expressly  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Mill.  The  obvious  test  is  this  :  If  there  were  capital,  but  no  de¬ 
mand,  velvet  or  anything  else  could  be  made ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  the  greatest  possible  demand  (as  in  the  case  of 
a  famine)  but  no  capital,  the  velvet  or  corn  could  not  be  made. 
Upon  this  Mr.  Mill  observes — “So  that  the  capital  cannot  be 
dispensed  with — the  purchasers  can.”  This  remark  is  altogether 
beyoud  Mr.  Buskin,  who  accordingly  makes  it  the  peg  on 
which  to  hang  one  of  the  little  jokes  which  a  strange  delu¬ 
sion  leads  him  to  believe  to  he  amusing.  “  I  do  not  know 
if  Mr.  Mill’s  conclusion  has  yet  been  reduced  to  practice  in  the 
City  on  any  large  scale.”  This  is  just  the  sort  of  observation 
which  would  draw  from  a  certain  kind  of  young  lady  the 
graceful  compliment,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Buskin,  you  are  so  satirical.” 
Perhaps  the  culminating  point  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  impudence 
is  to  be  found  in  his  attack  on  Bicardo,  who  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  accurate  of  English  thinkers  and  writers.  “Bicardo,”  he 
says ,“with  his  usual  inaccuracy ,  defines  what  he  calls  the  ‘  natural 
rate  of  wages,’  as  ‘that  which  will  maintain  the  labourer.’ 
Maintain  him,  yes,  but  how  ?  . .  .  First  as  to  length  of  life.  Out 
of  a  given  number  of  fed  persons  how  many  are  to  be  old,  how 
many  young  ?  .  .  .  .  Will  you  arrange  their  maintenance  so  as  to 
kill  them  early,  or  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  out  a  natural  life? 
Which  does  Mr.  Bicardo  mean  to  he  their  natural  state,  and  to 
which  state  belongs  the  natural  rate  of  wages  P”  Mr.  Buskin, 
with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  omitted  to  observe  that  Bicardo  an¬ 
swered  these  questions  in  the  very  passage  which  he  pretends  to 
quote.  What  Bicardo  said  is  this — “  The  natural  price  of  labour 
is  that  price  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  labourers,  one  with 
another,  to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race,  without  either 
increase  or  diminution.  The  power  of  the  labourer  to  support 
himself  and  the  family  which  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  labourers  docs  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  money 
which  he  may  receive  for  wages,  but  on  the  quantity  of  food, 
necessaries,  and  conveniences  become  essential  to  him  from  habit, 
which  that  money  will  purchase.”  Impudence  cannot  go  far 
beyond  this.  Mr.  Bicardo  specifies  the  number  to  be  supported, 
and  the  degree  of  comfort  in  which  they  are  to  he  supported 
— namely,  that  which  has  become  essential  to  them  from  habit — 
and  Mr.  Buskin  accuses  him  of  inaccuracy  for  having  omitted 
to  do  so. 

We  will  add  only  one  other  illustration  of  the  utter  imbeci¬ 
lity  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  reasoning  powers.  His  papers  are  one 
long  attack  upon  political  economy.  He  charges  it  with  pro¬ 
moting  every  sort  of  meanness  and  avarice,  and  with  being 
negligent  of,  if  not  opposed  to,  every  moral  virtue.  We  will  put 
a  precisely  parallel  case.  In  whatever  sense  political  economy 


is  opposed  to  charity,  to  philanthropy,  and  to  self-denial,  medi¬ 
cine  is  also  opposed  to  them.  It  is  just  as  true  to  say  that 
medicine  exhorts  men  to  be  cowards,  as  to  say  that  political 
economy  exhorts  them  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  Suppose  a 
physician  were  to  say,  as  he  might  with  perfect  truth,  Ir  you  go 
and  visit  that  poor  woman  who  is  lying  ill  of  scarlet  fever,  you  will 
very  possibly  catch  it  yourself ;  if  you  get  in  the  way  of  the  shot 
and  shell  which  are  flying  about  those  Chinese  forts,  you  will  he 
maimed,  and  perhaps  killed  ;  if  you  will  go  on  nursing  your  bus- 
hand,  you  will  ruin  your  constitution ;  if  you  do  not  give  up 
your  profession,  you  will  very  probably  shorten  your  life.  Would 
any  one  say  that  his  science  was  false,  or  that  he  was  ad¬ 
vising  cowardice  and  selfishness?  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
he  telling  the  truth  and  doing  his  .duty;  and  it  would  be  for 
those  whom  he  advised  to  do  theirs,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  might  require.  The  case  of  the  political  economist  is 
precisely  the  same.  He  says  to  a  landlord,  The  principles  of  rent 
are  so  and  so — you  can  get  so  much  for  your  cottages.  But 
he  does  not  advise  him  to  get  all  he  can.  He  says  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  labour,  The  natural  rate  of  wages  is  so  and  so — you 
can,  if  you  please,  obtain  labourers  for  so  much,  and  you  can 
starve  them  into  taking  it.  But  he  docs  not  advise  him  to  do  so. 
Suppose  a  landlord  were  to  say,  “  The  labourers  on  my  estate 
having  been  radically  demoralized  by  the  old  Bo  r  law,  and 
having  from  ignorance,  extravagance,  and  vice,  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  extreme  misery  and  want,  I  have  it  in  my  power,  as 
political  economy  shows,  to  obtain  their  services  for  7 a  week, 
whereas  they  now  receive  qs.  This  is  what  I  could  do  if  I 
pleased.  I  should  gain  by  it  2 s.  a  week  per  head  in  wages.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  should  perpetuate  beggary  and  misery,  and  should 
be  surrounded  by  -wretched  slaves  instead  of  free  Englishmen. 
I  will,  therefore,  pay  them  wages  on  which  they  can  live.  I 
will  improve  their  homes.  I  will  establish  schools.  I  will  try  to 
raise  their  notions  of  comfort,  and  to  increase  their  pow  ers  of 
work.  Thus  they  will  have  more  and  better  labour  to  sell,  and 
I  more  to  buy  ;  they  will  become  more  and  more  independent, 
and  I  shall  be  at  once  better  served,  and  a  happier  and  better 
man,  and  I  think  all  this  worth  much  more  than  the  immediate 
sacrifice  of  wages.”  Surely  this  is  straightforward,  and  consistent 
both  with  political  economy  and  with  social  duty.  Whether  the 
writings  of  Bicardo  and  Mr.  Mill,  with  their  vigorous  logic  and 
manly  simplicity  of  style,  would  conduce  to  such  a  tone  of 
feeliug  more  than  Mr.  Buskin’s  intolerable  twaddle  about  Ixion, 
Demas,  Dante,  and  Ezekiel’s  vision  of  the  wheels,  is  a  question 
which  people  will  determine  according  to  their  preference  for 
strong  exercise  on  the  one  hand,  or  hysterics  on  the  other. 

There  is  another  side  to  Mr.  Buskin’s  theories  which  is  to  us 
even  more  repulsive  than  his  attacks  on  political  economy  and 
the  great  writers  who  have  investigated  it.  The  way  in  which 
he  writes  of  the  relations  of  the  rich  and  poor  is  worse  than 
ridiculous.  It  is  positively  wicked,  for  it  can  produce  amongst 
the  poor  nothing  else  than  bitter  and  causeless  hatred,  base  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  a  vile,  servile  temper  of  mind,  the  contemplation 
of  which  can  excite  nothing  but  indignant  disgust.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  passages  to  which  we  refer  : — 

It  is  proposed  to  better  the  condition  of  the  labourer  by  giving  him  higher 
wages.  “Nay,”  says  the  economist,  “if  you  raise  his  wages,  he  will  either 
people  down  to  the  same  point  of  misery  at  which  you  found  him,  or  drink 
your  wages  away.”  He  will.  I  know  it.  Who  gave  him  this  will  ?  Suppose 
it  were  your  own  son  of  whom  you  spoke,  declaring  to  me  that  you  dared  not 
take  him  into  your  own  firm,  nor  even  give  him  his  just  labourer’s  wages, 
because,  if  you  did,  he  would  die  of  drunkenness,  and  leave  half  a  score  of 
children  to  the  parish.  “  Who  gave  your  son  these  dispositions  ?  ”  I  should 
inquire.  Has  he  them  by  inheritance  or  by  education  ?  By  one  or  the  other 
they  must  come ;  and,  as  in  him,  so  also  in  the  poor.  Either  these  poor  are 
of  a  race  essentially  different  from  ours,  and  unredeemable  (which,  however 
often  implied,  I  have  beard  none  yet  openly  say),  or  else,  by  such  care  as  we 
have  ourselves  received,  we  mny  make  them  continent  and  sober  as  ourselves 
— wise  and  dispassionate  as  we  are— models  arduous  of  imitation.  But,  it  is 
answered,  they  cannot  receive  education.  Why  not  ?  That  is  precisely  the 
point  at  issue.  Charitable  persons  suppose  the  worse  fault  of  the  rich  is  to 
refuse  the  people  meat;  and  the  people  cry  for  their  meat,  kept  back 
by  fraud,  to  the  Lord  of  Multitudes.  Alas!  it  is  not  meat  of  which 
the  refusal  is  cruelest  or  of  which  the  claim  is  validest.  The  life  is  more 
than  the  meat.  The  rich  not  only  refuse  food  to  the  poor,  they  refuse 
wisdom,  they  refuse  virtue,  they  refuse  salvation.  Ye  sheep  without  shepherd, 
it  is  not  the  pasture  that  has  been  shut  from  you,  but  the  presence.  Meat ! 
perhaps  your  right  to  that  maybe  piexdable;  but  other  rights  have  to  bo 
pleaded  first.  Claim  your  crumbs  from  the  table,  if  you  will :  but  claim  them 
as  children,  not  as  dogs ;  claim  your  right  to  be  fed,  but  claim  more  loudly 
your  right  to  be  holy,  perfect,  and  pure. 

•  ••*•• 

And  if  on  due  and  honest  thought  over  these  tilings,  it  seems  that  the 
kind  of  existence  to  which  men  are  now  summoned  by  every  plea  of  pity  and 
claim  of  right,  may,  for  some  time  at  least,  not  bo  a  luxurious  one ;  consider 
whether,  even  supposing  it  guiltless,  luxury  would  be  desired  by  any  of  us,  if 
we  saw  clearly  at  our  sides  the  suffering  which  accompanies  it  in  the  world. 
Luxury  is  indeed  possible  in  the  future,  innocent  and  exquisite ;  luxury  for 
all.  and  by  the  help  of  all ;  but  luxury  at  present  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the 
ignorant ;  the  cruelest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  his  feast  unless  lie  sat 
blindfold,  liaise  the  veil  boldly,  face  the  light,  and  if,  as  yet,  the  light  of  the 
eye  can  only  be  through  tears,  and  the  light  of  the  body  through  sackcloth, 
go  thou  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  until  the  time  come  and  llie 
kingdom,  when  Christ’s  gift  of  bread,  and  bequest  of  peace,  shall  be  Lnlo 
this  last  as  unto  thee,  and  when  for  earth’s  several  multi; udes  of  the  wicked 
and  the  weary,  there  shall  be  holier  reconciliation  than  that  of  the  narrow- 
home,  and  calm  economy,  where  the  Wicked  cense  not  from  trouble,  but  from 
troubling — and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Putting  these  two  passages  together,  what  do  tve  learn  from 
them  ?  That  the  rich  are  responsible  for  all  the  sins  of  the  poor 
— that  they  are  wicked  tyrants  who  “  refuso  not  only  food  to 
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the  poor,  but  salvation” — and  that,  in  consequence,  they  ought 
to  go  forth  mourning  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  to  live  on 
bread  and  water  till  every  labourer  in  the  country  is  in  perfect 
comfort.  Whether  Mr.  Euskin  practises  his  own  doctrine — 
whether  he  wears  sackcloth,  and  ‘‘goes  weeping  forth,  bearing 
precious  seed” — arc  questions  which  greatly  concern  his  own  sin¬ 
cerity,  though  they  are  notveryimportant  to  the  public ;  butthough 
his  evidence  is  worthless  against  others,  it  is  good  against  himself. 
He  is  a  man  of  property — he  therefore,  by  his  own  confession, 
has  refused  the  poor  not  food  only,  but  salvation.  If  he  has  ever 
enjoyed  anything  beyond  mere  necessaries — if  he  has  ever  lived 
in  a  good  house,  kept  a  carriage,  worn  good  clothes,  bought 
expensive  books,  made  expensive  journeys,  indulged  expensive 
tastes — he  must,  by  his  own  statement,  be  cruel  and  ignorant ; 
and  if  he  continues  to  do  so  for  the  future,  he  is  a  hypocrite  as 
well.  One  of  the  duties  which  he  prescribes  to  the  rich  he  has 
certainly  fulfilled.  “  The  light  of  the  eyes  can  only  be  through 
tears,”  and  he  is  a  perfect  paragon  of  blubbering.  He  whines 
and  snivels  about  England  and  the  poor  like  the  Jews  who  howl 
before  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  However  this  may  be,  he  has 
certainly  put  together,  in  the  passages  we  have  extracted,  such  a 
heap  of  calumnies  and  insults  against  all  classes  of  English 
society  as  few  writers  can  match.  The  poor,  it  seems,  are 
mere  slaves,  and  irresponsible  slaves.  They  are  vicious  and 
degraded,  and  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  rich.  Was  there  ever 
such  an  idolater  of  wealth  as  this  denouncer  of  riches  ?  The 
notion  of  the  poor  praying  to  the  rich  for  leave  to  be  good,  is 
one  which  could  only  have  occurred  to  a  sentimental  philan¬ 
thropist.  If  Mr.  Euskin’s  words  are  not  as  idle  as  they  are  false, 
he  must  mean  to  say  that  the  poor  have  no  will,  no  conscience, 
and  no  responsibility  ;  that  if  a  labourer  gets  drunk  and  beats  his 
wife  it  is  the  fault  of  the  squire,  the  parson,  and  the  attorney  ;  that 
if  a  servant  steals  his  master’s  property  it  is  the  fault  of  his  master 
for  being  rich,  and  that  the  poor  depend  upon  the  rich  not  only 
for  their  food,  but  for  their  salvation. 

To  state  such  absurdities  is  to  refute  them,  but  poor  men 
would  do  well  to  consider  that  what  Mr.  Euskin  says  is  only  the 
broad  statement  of  a  popular  fallacy  which  often  lurks  under 
philanthropic  phrases.  They  can  lay  their  sufferings  at  the 
door  of  the  rich  only  by  laying  their  freedom  there  also.  Free 
agents  may  sin,  and  reasonable  beings  may  suffer,  but  it  is 
possible  to  sink  beneath  sin  and  suffering  by  becoming  a  thing 
instead  of  a  person.  They  would  also  do  well  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  the  concluding  paragraph  of  their  kind  patron’s  advice. 
Luxury  is  at  present  a  sin — “  the  light  of  the  eye  can  only  be 
through  tears.”  This  applies  to  the  prosperous  mechanic  as  well 
as  to  the  rich  merchant,  for  no  sharp  line  divides  them.  The 
frugal  and  skilful  labourer  has  no  more  right  to  dress  well  or 
to  carry  a  watch  than  Mr.  Euskin  himself.  If  a  mechanic  abjures 
spirits  and  puts  off  his  marriage  till  he  has  got  a  good  stock  of 
clothes,  some  shelves  of  books,  substantial  furniture,  and  the 
means  of  hiring  a  maid-of-all-work,  he  is  little  better  than  one  of 
the  wicked.  If  he  can  furnish  a  few  rooms  and  let  lodgings,  he 
is  next  door  to  a  capitalist ;  and  if  he  eats  meat  more  than  once  a 
week  he  is  ou  the  high  road  to  perdition.  It  is  simply  awful  to 
think,  too,  how  he  neglects  the  great  duty  of  crying.  The 
wretch  has  been  known  to  go  to  the  play  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  weeping  between  the  workhouse  and  the  hospital,  and  he 
sometimes  allows  himself  to  be  pleased  with  his  wife’s  new  gown 
though  he  has  a  drunken  neighbour  whose  wardrobe  is  at  the 
pawnbroker’s. 

To  English  feelings  the  most  revolting  part  of  Mr.  Euskin’s 
performance  is  his  gross  calumny  on  the  nation  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs.  Ours  is  not  a  country  to  cry  about.  Philanthropic  gentle¬ 
men  are  infinitely  too  ready  with  their  pity.  It  is  simply  false 
and  absurd  to  assert  that  a  man  who  is  industrious  and  sober — 
and  how  the  rich  prevent  the  poor  from  being  either  utterly 
passes  our  understanding — cannot,  as  a  rule,  get  a  living  here. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  old  country  in  the  world  in  which 
he  can  do  this  so  easily.  With  prudence,  and  self-command,  and 
a  moderate  amount  of  manual  skill,  almost  any  one  can  both 
live  and  marry  ;  and  what  do  men  wish  for  beyond  this  P  Do 
they  wish  some  paternal  despotism  to  coddle  and  dandle  them, 
to  protect  them  against  their  own  faults  by  depriving  them  of 
their  free  will,  and  to  convert  them  into  emasculate  animals,  for 
fear  that  some  of  them  may  be  unhappy  men  ?  The  English 
people  are  far  too  sturdy  for  such  wretched  crutches  and  leading- 
strings  as  these.  Indeed,  they  have  had  enough  of  them.  The 
old  Poor-law,  which  perpetuated  the  pauperism  originated  by 
the  monasteries,  was  framed  upon  the  sort  of  half-understood 
notions  of  paternal  government  w’hich  Mr.  Euskin  would  wish 
to  revive,  and  its  traces  still  remain,  both  in  our  laws  and  our 
villages.  The  absurd  law  of  Settlement  still  disgraces  the  one, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  servility  and  misery  lingers  in  the 
other.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  difference  between  the  social 
effects  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  those  of  a  merely  instinctive  charity,  let  him  compare  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  that  part  of  the 
Scotch  lowlands  which  is  scientifically  cultivated,  with  the  south 
and  west  of  England.  I  he  difference  between  the  man  who  earns 
eighteen  shillings  a  week  under  the  one  system  and  the  man  who 
earns  nine  shillings  un  er  the  other  will  give  him  some  notion 
of  the  comparative  value  of  the  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Euskin  and 
that  of  Mr.  Mill. 


A  MODERN  PARODY  ON  POPE  HILDEBRAND. 


T ' AP PETIT  vient  en  mangeant  is  a  stale  saying,  which  Pius 
IX.  seems  disposed  to  illustrate  in  an  original  way. 
Evidently  he  is  taking  lovingly  to  hot  water.  Not  content 
with  a  pretty  thorough  political  scalding,  his  system  appears 
to  have  acquired  so  morbid  a  taste  for  searching  corrosives 
as  to  be  now  devoured  with  the  appetite  for  a  proportionate 
application  of  polemical  blisters.  Having,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  succeeded  in  securing  the  thankful  remembrance 
of  liberated  generations  under  the  future  title  of  Pius  Lackland, 
the  Pope  is  become  smitten  with  affections  that  may  possibly 
entitle  him  also  to  the  distinction  of  Lackfiock.  There  is 
indeed  something  as  painful  as  it  is  ludicrous  in  the  fumbling 
childishness  which  marks  the  tremulous  combativeness  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  mild  Pius  IX.  under  delirium  from  immoderate 
draughts  of  what  he  considers  the  wholesome  spirit  of  the  Church 
militant.  Amidst  the  applause  of  those  fanatic  paladins — the 
prelates  of  his  household — with  the  beaming  blandness  of  happy 
ignorance,  the  Pope  is  tightening  his  girths,  and  poising  his  infal¬ 
lible  lance  for  a  tilt  right  into  the  midst  of  his  own  flock. 
One  blind  spurt  more,  and  Pius  IX.  may  go  to  rest 
with  the  conviction  of  having  at  least  done  all  that  a  pontiff 
could  do  to  bring  the  venerable  pile  of  St.  Peter’s  metro¬ 
politan  dome  down  about  the  head  of  his  destitute  suc¬ 
cessor.  However  trivial  in  itself  the  matter  involved  in  these 
bursts  of  Pontifical  frenzy  must  appear  to  all  but  a  small  circle  of 
drivellers,  it  acquires  importance  in  connexion  with  the  embar¬ 
rassment  already  besetting  the  See  of  Eome.  For  the  most  san¬ 
guine  champions  of  its  temporalities  feel  that  the  assault  now 
directed  against  these  can  be  beaten  back  only  by  the  most 
united  efforts,  and  that  the  hope  of  success  must  become  utterly 
dashed  if  any  body  of  partisans  were  to  grow  discontented.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  effect  which  the  strange  proceedings  of  Pius 
IX.  are  calculated  to  produce.  The  rights  long  ago  conceded  by 
general  consent  to  Catholic  communities,  as  limits  set  upon  their  in¬ 
ternational  dependence  upon  Eome,  this  pale  and  stricken  shadow 
of  a  Pope  in  decrepitude  actually  fancies  himself  capable  of  filching 
back  in  the  present  days  of  declared  pontifical  decay.  Theweakest, 
the  mildest,  and  the  least  resolute  of  Popes  has  become  a  prey 
to  the  hallucination  that  he  is  about  to  make  good  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  pretensions  which,  even  in  the  depths  of  mediaeval  darkness, 
it  baffled  the  unflinching  courage  of  soaring  churchmen  to  esta¬ 
blish.  And  with  simple  self-complacency  he  keeps  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  on  the  success  of  his  exertions,  while  in  truth  he  is 
performing  a  wretched  parody  rtpon  the  historical  struggle  about 
investiture,  fought  by  his  great  predecessors.  The  windfall  of 
the  Austrian  Concordat  must  be  considered  the  cause  that  imme¬ 
diately  led  to  this  morbid  inflammation  in  the  Pope’s  mental 
vision.  Due  to  the  reckless  statesmanship  of  a  military  cynic  who 
thought  thereby  to  drill  the  clergy  into  effective  sharpshooters, 
and  to  the  august  dulness  of  a  young  Emperor  whose  weak 
parts  had  been  thoroughly  crippled  by  being  packed  from  in¬ 
fancy  iu  the  stifling  folds  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  the  Con¬ 
cordat  was  presented  to  Pius  IX.  as  the  spontaneous  offering  of 
an  Empire  revelling  in  the  abject  prostration  of  homage  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  supremacy.  No  Pope,  indeed,  has  ever  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  boast  so  ample  an  act  of  tribute  to  his  authority  as  this 
elaborate  model  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  as  it  floated  before 
the  mind  of  a  Hildebrand.  No  wonder  that  Pius  IX.,  then  in 
the  tide  of  successful  reaction,  should  have  hailed  the  unexpected 
gift  from  a  government  once  wielded  by  a  Joseph  II.  as  a  sign 
from  Heaven  of  a  return  to  godliness  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  it  only  required  vigilance  and  valour  in  the  Supreme  Pon¬ 
tiff  to  turn  into  a  confirmed  triumph.  Under  this  idea  he  has 
entered  on  a  course  of  action  which  has  succeeded  in  embroiling 
him  on  points  of  ecclesiastical  administration  with  three  old  and 
staunch  Eoman  Catholic  communities  —  Portugal,  Peru,  and 
France. 

The  dispute  with  Portugal  is  the  one  of  least  consequence. 
In  fact,  it  deserves  notice  only  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  others,  as  indicative  of  a  systematic  tendency.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  vast  ecclesiastical  patronage  claimed  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  crown  in  its  foreign  possessions,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient 
prerogatives  conceded  to  it  by  former  Popes,  but  wThich,  through 
the  decay  of  Portuguese  power  abroad,  became  gradually  usurped 
by  the  Court  of  Eome.  Eecently  Portugal  revived  these  claims, 
which  are  indisputable  at  all  events  for  the  Vatican,  and  after 
long  negotiation  a  Concordat  was  concluded.  Its  terms  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  singularly  ambiguous ;  for,  upon  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  make  appointments,  the  Portuguese  Government  has 
found  itself  opposed  by  pleas  which  are  destructive  of  its  juris¬ 
diction.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  w'aive  its  claims.  Content  with 
its  own  recognised  independence  of  Eome  to  a  degree  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  all  other  Catholic  communities — so  that  the 
clergy  are  solely  subject  to  the  ordinary  native  tribunals,  and  the 
kingdom  is  entirely  cleansed  from  monastic  institutions — Por¬ 
tugal  is  indisposed  to  engage  in  an  acrid  contest  upon  a  matter 
of  mere  punctilio  in  the  present  condition  of  its  Indian  posses¬ 
sions. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  dispute  with  Peru.  The  South  Ame¬ 
rican  communities,  wLile  intensely  Catholic  in  superstition,  have 
inherited  that  stubborn  national  spirit  w'hich  has  always  made 
the  mother  country  rebel  against  bowing  submissively  in  points 
of  discipline  to  dictation  from  Eome.  There  is  a  fiery  element 
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pf  pride  and  haughtiness  in  Spanish  bigotry  which,  on  divers 
Occasions,  has  directed  its  fury  even  against  the  Vatican. 
Distance  never  fails  to  weaken  the  intensity  of  affection  ;  and  so 
the  already  middling  Ultramontane  zeal  of  Spain  proper  has 
I  seen  further  diluted  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  fanatical 
Catholics  of  South  America  find  that  they  go  through  their 
orisons  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  their  saintly  mysteries  to  per¬ 
fection  without  any  intervention  of  Rome  upon  the  scene,  so  that 
he  Pope  and  his  satellites  are  really  fading  in  their  minds  into  a 
;nere  formula.  This  is  a  highly  curious  state  of  things  from  the 
;laring  contrast  between  the  prevailing  intensity  of  Catholic 
iuperstition  in  its  most  grovelling  shape  and  the  complete  indiffe- 
ence  for  what  Catholic  doctrine  pronounces  to  be  cardinal  iusti- 
utions.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  during  his  residence 
n  Spanish  South  America  the  Pope  might  have  learnt  to  under- 
tand  the  temper  of  its  populations.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  deli- 
lerately  acting  in  the  way  most  calculated  to  fan  into  a  blaze  their 
ealousy  of  autocratic  interference  from  abroad.  The  Peru- 
ian  Government,  having  submitted  to  the  Pope  for  canonical 
onfirmation  a  person  of  its  choice  for  the  dignity  of  Vicar 
leneral,  the  confirmation  has  been  refused,  on  the  ground 
hat  in  his  youth  this  prelate  had  been  guilty  of  holding  opinions 
dverse  to  the  obligatory  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  It  has  not  been 
retended  that  he  still  retains  such  views,  but  only  that  he  did 
nee  entertain  them — which  is  also  the  case  with  persons  now 
bout  the  Pope,  while  their  practice  is  sanctioned  in  the  Church 
;  >r  all  priests  of  the  United  Greek  rite.  In  other  respects,  not 
ie  slightest  objection  has  been  raised  against  the  candidate, 
ndeed  it  is  affirmed  that,  by  his  singular  propriety  of  conduct,  he 
i  ijoys  the  marked  esteem  of  the  community.  No  representations 
ave,  however,  as  yet  been  able  to  induce  the  Pope  to  recede 
om  his  first  decision  ;  and  the  altercations  on  this  matter  have 
■ached  a  point  where  it  is  evident  that  the  mulish  obstinacy  of 
ie  Vatican  is  rapidly  drifting  the  Peruvian  Government  into 
■oolaiming  its  utter  independence  from  Rome  in  all  matters  of 
iclesiastical  administration. 
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But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Pope’s  clerical 
uirrels  are  his  differences  with  France  in  reference  to  the 
bbe  Maret’s  nomination  to  the  See  of  Vannes.  It  is  an  old 
ory  how  hateful  are  the  so-called  Galliean  liberties  to  the 
hool  of  Ultramontane  zealots,  as  consecrating  in  the  heart 
Catholic  Europe  privileges  thoroughly  obstructive  of  pon- 
fical  usurpation.  These  liberties  it  has  been  the  steady 
irpose  of  this  party  to  undermine,  and  the  former  sycophancy 
the  Imperial  Government  in  Church  matters  consider- 
lly  assisted  their  efforts.  France  has  been  inundated  by  pre- 
tes  imbued  with  Ultramonlane  doctrines,  who  have  hunted 
iwn  and  tried  to  exterminate  everything  distinctive  and  pro- 
ctive  of  Gallicanism,  until  the  character  of  the  French  clergy 
emed  altogether  transformed.  But  there  is  much  that  is 
■  lusive  in  this  apparent  wholesale  conversion  to  Ultramontanism. 
.0  class  is  ever  enthusiastic  for  its  own  enslavement,  and  Ultra- 
:ontanism  hands  over  to  its  superiors  the  lower  clergy  bound 
.  ud  and  foot.  The  discipline  proper  to  the  Catholic  Church 
ways  makes  its  members  slow  to  protest  against  the  injunc- 
ms  of  authority.  There  can,  however,  he  no  doubt  that  a 
hge  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  French  clergy 
i;  Gallicans  at  heart,  and  have  no  genuine  sympathies  with 
f?  views  circulated  of  late.  A  convincing  proof  of  this  is 
orded  by  their  very  insignificant  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
Ipe.  Their  sympathy  has  had  no  practical  result  in  men 
!  money.  The  truth  is  that,  to  a  large  extent,  it  was  on 
:ir  part  an  official  sympathy,  having  all  the  lukewarmness 
pper  to  ceremonial  obligation,  and  little  of  the  fervour  belong- 
Jr  to  effusions  from  the  heart.  It  would,  indeed,  be  astounding 
|  lational  traditions  of  such  celebrity  as  those  of  the  Galliean 
lurch  could  have  died  out  all  at  once  ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  ap- 
tirs  to  have  bethought  himself  of  them,  now  that  he  has  learnt 
jiv  little  he  can  rely  upon  the  ecclesiastical  magnates  on  whom 
be  he  lavished  adulation.  The  selection  of  the  Abbe  Maret 
i  the  See  of  Vannes  is  supposed  to  indicate  this  turn  in  the 

Iiperor’s  reflections.  In  such  a  sense  bas  it  at  least  been  in- 
preted  at  the  Vatican,  and  forthwith  the  decision  w  as  taken  not 
confirm  the  nomination,  in  the  hope  that  a  firm  attitude  at 
outset  might  arrest  the  supposed  intention  gradually  to  revo- 
ionize  the  French  Church  by  the  insidious  introduction  of 
llican  prelates.  Such  a  project  would  justify  anxiety  in  the 
lican,  and  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  might  well  evoke  a 
jggle  legitimately  involving  great  principles.  But  these  large 
ects  of  the  case  have  been  completely  put  out  of  sight  through 
childish  behaviour  of  the  Pope.  What  might  have  been 
red  into  a  grave  and  dignified  question,  he  has  contrived  to 
duet  in  so  wretchedly  quibbling  and  puerile  a  manner  as  to 
0  it  the  look  of  some  burlesque  contest  in  a  farce,  inserted  for 
sole  purpose  of  loading  its  butt  with  ridicule, 
laving  made  up  his  iufallible  mind  that  the  serpent  of  Galli- 
ism  must  be  lodged  within  the  person  of  the  Abbe  Maret,  the 
ae  was  resolved  to  smite  the  arch-reptile  that  was  cunningly 
king  to  invade  the  precincts  of  the  Church  in  the  insi- 
us  disguise  of  a  prelate.  But  here  this  St.  Michael 

canonical  glorification  found  himself  somewhat  bothered, 
‘ire  was  an  awkward  difficulty  about  getting  at  the  beast. 
•  stringent  conditions  restricted  the  avenger  of  orthodoxy 
tanonical  ground,  and  within  its  slippery  pale  no  coaxing  and 
:  compulsion  seemed  likely  to  make  the  intended  victim 


stray.  Vain  was  the  sleepless  watch  set  upon  the  Abbe’s  doings. 
He  could  never  be  detected  wandering  into  the  slightest  specu¬ 
lative  aberration.  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  flaw,  and  the 
Abbe’s  conduct  vexatiously  persisted  in  presenting  the  most 
provoking  propriety.  But  canon  law  never  would  have  been  a 
code  without  the  indispensable  facilities  for  quibbles  and  subter¬ 
fuges.  Among  its  regulations  is  a  table  of  exclusions  from 
ecclesiastical  life  in  consequence  of  bodily  defects,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  pleas  not  to  be  wrung  from  the  Abbe’s  obsti¬ 
nate  moral  rectitude  should  be  found  in  some  part  or  other  of 
bis  body.  It  is  true  that  these  exclusions  are  perpetually  disre¬ 
garded,  and  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  himself  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  the  transgression  of  the  rule  against  ordaining 
persons  subject  to  epilepsy.  It  is  to  he  presumed  that,  in 
the  delight  of  having  hit  upon  a  stratagem  and  the  hurry 
of  pursuit,  the  Pope’s  advisers  were  so  excited  as  to  over¬ 
look  these  delicate  points.  So  the  Abbe’s  ears  were  pounoed 
upon  as  the  organs  whereon  to  establish  the  desired  hold ;  and 
the  Holy  Father,  in  reply  to  his  Eldest  Son’s  request  to 
confirm  the  Abbe  Maret  in  the  See  of  Vannes,  expressed 
the  profoundest  grief  at  being  absolutely  unable  to  comply 
with  his  petition,  owing  to  the  melancholy  fact  of  the  Abb6 
being  without  the  sense  of  hearing.  To  this  statement 
the  Eldest  Son  demurred,  and  insisted,  fairly  enough,  upon  a 
trial  of  the  soundness  of  his  protege's  auricular  organs.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  an  adequate  canonist  was  deputed  to  test  the  true  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Abbe  Maret’s  ears.  Taking  his  seat  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  an  apartment,  with  all  the  gravity  befitting  so  im¬ 
portant  an  inquiry,  the  dignitary  addressed,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  remarks  befitting  the  solemn  occasion  to  the  Abbe  on  bis 
appearing  at  the  opposite  end ;  and  these  remarks  the  Abbe 
proved  that  be  had  distinctly  heard  by  at  once  repeating  every 
word.  Whereupon  a  properly  certified  communication  of  this 
interesting  occurrence  was  forthwith  despatched  for  the  presumed 
consternation  of  the  confuted  Holy  Father.  But  it  is  not 
harder  to  catch  a  weasel  asleep  than  to  take  aback  an  eccle¬ 
siastic  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  document  was  received 
with  interest  and  read  with  pleasure,  aud,  in  return,  produced 
the  quiet  remark  from  the  Pope  that  the  Abb6  Maret  had 
kidneys,  and  that  they  were  diseased.  As  to  what  may  be  the 
connexion  between  the  functions  of  kidneys  and  the  duties  of 
episcopacy,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  surmise ;  but  to 
judge  from  the  stress  laid  upon  the  soundness  of  those  organs  in 
this  instance,  we  must  infer  that,  in  the  abstruse  mysteries  of 
canon  lore,  their  healthy  condition  is  held  to  be  at  least  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  Bishop’s  ministration  as  a  ring  and  crozier  are  to  the 
ceremonial  of  his  investiture.  So  the  Pope  blandly  observed 
how  unfortunate  a  circumstance  it  was — beyond  the  help  of 
remedy — that  he  should  be  precluded  from  granting  his  confir¬ 
mation  in  a  See  to  a  person  whose  kidneys  were  out  of  order. 
Besides,  added  his  Holiness,  another  most  serious  objection  has 
come  to  light,  indicating  in  the  poor  Abbe  a  hardly  less  shocking 
state  of  perverted  tastes.  He  had  been  seen  abroad  without 
his  long  cassock — wearing  only  the  shorter  and  half-dress  raiment, 
and  such  scandalous  eccentricity  was  contra  bonos  mores.  With 
this  oracular  declaration,  the  Eldest  Son’s  crestfallen  envoy,  who 
had  skipped  in  with  the  assurance  of  anticipated  triumph,  found 
himself  obliged  to  bow  out  of  the  Vatican.  In  Paris  it  was, 
however,  resolved  not  to  put  up  tamely  with  such  flimsy  allega¬ 
tions,  but  to  refute  them  in  the  same  signal  manner  as  the  former 
one.  Accordingly,  a  sifting  inquiry  into  the  Abbd’s  health  and 
habits  of  dress  was  at  once  instituted,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Moniteur  gave  a  growl  of  defiance  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Abbd’s  nomination  to  the  See  of  Vannes.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
was  forthwith  forw  arded  toRomewith  all  the  necessary  documents. 
Elaborate  medical  certificates  proved  that  the  Abbe’s  kidneys, 
though  they  had  once  been  affected,  were  now  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  while,  in  exculpation  of  irregular  dress,  there  was  pro¬ 
duced  the  dispensation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  authorizing 
him  not  to  wear  full  canonicals  in  consideration  of  his  beiug 
deputed  on  special  service.  In  due  time  the  Pope  replied.  The 
Holy  Father  was  sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  so  comfortable  an 
account  of  the  Abbe’s  kidneys — he  had  been  greatly  interested 
also  in  perusing  the  Archbishop’s  dispensation.  For  the  com¬ 
munication  of  these  cherished  documents  he  tendered  affectionate 
thanks  to  his  Eldest  Son.  Nevertheless,  on  the  three  before- 
mentioned  grounds — defect  in  hearing,  disorder  of  the  kidneys, 
irregularity  in  dress — his  conscience  declined  to  confirm  the 
Abbe  Maret  as  Bishop  of  Vannes.  And  at  this  point  the  comedy 
remains  for  the  present  suspended,  neither  party  manifesting 
the  least  inclination  to  give  way. 

It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  serious  elements  lurking  beneath  these 
burlesque  exhibitions.  When  Leo  X.  bestowed  upon  bis  sister 
a  grant  on  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  keen  wit  of  Rome  lavished 
sarcasms  upon  the  indecorum  of  that  act,  but  no  one  ever  sus¬ 
pected  the  extent  of  its  consequences.  It  is  difficult  to  say  wbat 
effect  might  not  be  produced,  should  the  obstinate  old  gentleman 
in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter’s  persist  at  this  inauspicious  moment  in 
a  course  of  vexatious  annoyance  against  bis  spiritual  subjects.  Far 
more  considerable  than  appear  at  first  sight  are  the  elements  of 
db  content  that  have  been  gathered  in  the  Catholic  world  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX. — mainly  owing  to  his  injudicious 
interference.  Dissatisfaction  is  to  be  found  in  some  portion  of 
every  Catholic  community — even  in  the  best  circles  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  Rome — at  the  harassing  and  incapable  way  in  Which 
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the  Papal  authority  is  being  wielded,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  a  little  longer  persistence  in  this  system  without  relaxation 
does  not  bring  upon  the  Church  new  and  bitter  dissensions. 


PROTECTION  TO  FOREIGN  INDUSTRY. 


milE  meeting  of  the  Southern  hop-growers,  at  which  squires 


_  and  farmers  have  been  numerously  congregating,  under  the 

chairmanship  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  to  concert  plans  for 
attacking  their  common  enemy,  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  recess  which  must  prepare  him  for  the  fact  that  his 
darling  Budget  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  region  of  faits accomplis. 
When  once  the  Budget  of  1853  was  sanctioned,  the  strong  con¬ 
troversies  which  attended  its  progress  were  quieted  at  once.  Tt 
will  not  be  so  with  the  Budget  of  i860.  Marking  Mr.  Gladstone's 
transition  from  the  school  of  Peel  to  the  school  of  Bright,  it  is 
too  much  tainted  with  the  rash  and  arbitrary  character  of  its 
new  inspiration  to  command  the  subsequent  acquiescence  which 
is  the  true  sign  of  a  really  progressive  policy.  It  was  passed 
in  haste,  and  now  the  nation  is  beginning  to  repent  at  leisure. 
The  gorgeous  promises  scattered  with  so  liberal  a  hand  are  collaps¬ 
ing  one  after  another,  and  the  financial  future  is  becoming  darker 
and  darker.  People  are  beginning  to  feel  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  the  remission  of  productive  Customs  duties  on 
mere  luxuries  only  means  a  larger  Income-tax,  to  which  a  defi¬ 
cient  harvest  is  not  exactly  the  thing  to  reconcile  us.  The  French 
treaty,  to  purchase  which  these  costly  remissions  of  Customs 
duties  were  made,  is  not  quite  as  popular  with  the  commercial 
classes  as  it  was.  The  silk-weavers  are  ruined,  and  the  iron¬ 
masters  are  not  enriched.  The  latter  are  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  exact  value  of  the  vague  promises  held  out  in  the 
spring.  They  have  got  rid  of  prohibition,  and  they  have  got  a 
prohibitive  duty  instead ;  and,  strangely  enough,  they  do  not 
seem  at  all  sensible  of  the  enormous  benefit  of  the  change. 
Meanwhile,  the  operations  upon  our  system  of  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion  have  hitherto  failed  in  producing  that  immediate  spring 
of  prosperity  which  marked  the  remissions  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
whose  policy  we  have  been  impotently  mimicking.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  wine  has  not  increased  as  it  ought ;  the  consumption 
of  spirits  has  fallen  unexpectedly  ;  and  the  utter  failure  of  the 
hops  will  not  tend  to  augment  the  prosperity  of  the  Excise. 

But  when  February — the  month  of  reckoning — comes,  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  have  to  hear  something  about  justice  as  well  as 
about  policy  in  connexion  with  his  late  Budget.  Square,  straight- 
cut  systems  are  not  to  -be  made,  even  with  the  best  Laputan 
scissors,  without  clipping  away  people’s  rights  by  the  handful. 
The  hop-growers  are  one  of  the  classes  whom,  for  the  sake  of 
balancing  his  figures  prettily,  he  has  treated  with  the  most  mer¬ 
ciless  injustice ;  and  as  they  appear  to  be  in  no  mind  to  take 
their  chastisement  meekly,  they  are  likely  to  prove  a  formidable 
addition  to  the  host  of  antagonists  w  hom  he  has  prepared  for 
himself  against  next  year.  They  are  old  enemies  of  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer.  From  time  immemorial  a  portion  of  them 
have  lived  in  a  condition  of  chronic  deputation.  The  hop  tax  is 
almost  unique  of  its  kind,  and  is  clogged  with  injustice  so  flagrant 
and  obvious  that  it  has  never  ceased  to  produce  bitter  discontent. 
"With  the  trifling  exception  of  chicory,  it  is  the  only  excise  on  the 
raw  produce  of  the  soil.  Now,  raw  produce  lias  this  peculiarity 
as  compared  with  a  manufactured  article — that  it  differs  enor¬ 
mously  in  quality  at  various  seasons  and  in  various  places,  and  yet 
differs  by  gradations  so  imperceptible  that  no  taxing  system  can 
recognise  these  differences.  At  least,  in  the  case  of  hops,  the  Excise 
authorities  have  never  made  the  attempt.  They  tax  hops  by  the 
weight,  and  take  no  note  of  goodyearsor  bad,  of  highqualityor  low. 
Of  course  the  tax  crushes  some  hop-grow  ers,  and  sits  but  lightly 
upou  others.  The  result  has  naturally  been  that,  till  lately,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  always  been  able  to  pit  one 
section  of  hop-growers  against  the  other.  The  owners  of  the 
richer  hop-grounds  were  not  discontented  with  a  tax  which  dis¬ 
embarrassed  them  of  their  less  fortunate  rivals. 

These  ancient  antagonists  it  has  been  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sin¬ 
gular  good  fortune,  by  one  highhanded  freak  of  oppression,  to 
combine  against  himself.  His  passion  for  symmetry  is  well 
known.  He  not  only  wishes  to  practise  it  himself,  but  also  to 
obtain  the  credit  for  doing  so  from  his  Manchester  admirers, 
who  are  far  from  being  at  home  on  the  subject  of  hops.  The  Excise- 
duty  and  the  Customs-duty  must  bo  cut  down  to  a  strict  level, 
lest  Manchester  should  think  that  he  was  a  backslider  from  the 
dogma  of  Free-trade.  Accordingly,  as  the  Excise  is  to  be  four¬ 
teen  shillings,  so  he  drags  down  the  Customs-duty  to  fourteen 
shillings  also,  and  then  loudly  proclaims  that  Free-trade  at  last 
prevails,  pure  and  undefiled.  That,  with  his  means  of  informa¬ 
tion,  he  can  really  have  been  deluded  into  believing  this  to  have 
been  a  measure  of  Free-trade,  is  quite  incredible,  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  gauged  rightly  the  ignorance  of  his  manufac¬ 
turing  disciples.  In  real  truth,  a  more  arrant  piece  of  Protec¬ 
tion  was  never  perpetrated.  It  only  differs  from  all  former 
measures  of  Protection  in  that  the  party  whom  it  protects  is  the 
Bavarian,  and  not  the  Englishman.  To  say  that  the  burdens  of 
both  are  equal  because  fourteen  shillings  is  levied  by  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  from  each,  is  an  argument  fitted  only  for  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  implies  the  assumption 
that  Custom-house-duties  and  Excise-duties  are  equally  burden¬ 
some.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  Custom¬ 
house  system  is  so  much  more  favourable  to  commercial  opera- 
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tions  than  the  Excise,  that,  duties  being  equal,  it  operates  as  a  de¬ 
cided  protection  to  the  foreigner ;  and  in  the  case  of  hops,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  the  trade  makes  it  a  protection  perfectly  ruinous 
to  his  English  competitors.  To  some  extent  this  arises  from  the 
stereotyped  form  of  production  which  the  Excise  regulations 
force  the  hop-grower  to  adopt.  A  certain  amount  of  advantage 
is  given  to  the  Bavarian  by  his  liberty  of  using  what  processes] 
he  pleases  in  the  preparation  of  his  hops,  and  doing  everything 
exactly  at  his  owm  time  and  in  his  own  way.  The  Englishman 
has  an  Exciseman  hanging  about  his  oast-house,  and  every  step 
he  takes  out  of  the  beaten  track  he  stumbles  against  an  Excise 
regulation.  But  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  foreigner’s  gain. 
The  facility  of  bonding,  under  the  Custom-house  system,  is  the 
great  advantage  by  which  he  is  easily  able,  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
tariff’,  to  drive  his  English  competitor  out  of  the  market.  The  price 
of  hops,  depending  as  it  does  upon  an  uncertain  crop,  fluctuates 
rapidly  and  violently.  Every  farmer’s  profits  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  judgment  with  which  he  selects  the  time  at  which 
to  sell ;  but,  with  a  hop-farmer,  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case. 

If  he  sold  his  hops  directly  they  were  ready,  without  looking  to 
the  state  of  the  market,  he  would  be  ruined  to  a  certainty. 
Waiting  for  his  market  is  an  indispensable  element  in  his 
business ;  and  lie  will  often  have  to  wait  two,  three,  or  even 
more  years.  But  the  Excise  collector  w  ill  not  wait.  The  farmer 
must  pay  the  tax  the  moment  his  hops  are  ready.  If  he  be  a 
poor  man  he  must  borrow  money  to  satisfy  the  Exciseman’s  de- 
mand ;  but  he  may  have  to  wait  three  years  before  he  can  sell 
the  hops  on  which  the  tax  is  levied,  and  from  the  price 
of  which  he  is  to  repay  the  money  he  has  borrowed.  During 
that  interval,  be  it  long  or  short,  he  must  pay  interest  on  the 
sum  of  money  that  he  has  been  made  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer, 
That  interest  is,  in  theory,  precisely  the  measure  of  the  protection 
given  to  the  foreigner.  In  practice,  the  case  is  often  a  great! 
deal  worse.  A  farmer  has  not  always  the  facilities  for  borrowing, | 
and  then,  in  order  to  pay  the  duty,  he  must  sell ;  and  that  a) 
forced  sale  is  a  ruinous  sale  is  a  proposition  that  needs  no  proving.) 
The  Bavarian  is  a  stranger  to  all  these  sorrows.  There  is  non 
fixed  period  at  which  he  must  pay.  He  quietly  bonds  his  hopsji 1 
and  awaits  the  turns  of  the  market;  and,  as  long  as  he  waits  for 
his  market,  so  long  the  Exchequer  has  to  wait  for  its  money] 
Probably,  not  a  farthing  of  duty  passes  from  his  hands  to  the 
Government  till  the  purchaser  lias  paid  over  to  him  the  purchase-! 
money  of  his  hops.  Thanks  to  the  bonding  system,  he  knows) 
nothing  of  forced  sales  at  ruinous  rates,  or  crushing  debts  con¬ 
tracted  to  avert  the  Excise-collector’s  threats  of  a  distress.  Is  ili 
a  wTonder  that  he  is  able  to  undersell  the  Englishman  P  This  is; 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  pleasantly  calls  a  system  of  Free-trade. 

The  only  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  victims  w  hich  lie1 
deigns  to  give  is  the  considerate  suggestion,  “  give  up  growing; 
hops.”  He  might  as  well  tell  the  Highlanders  to  give  up  grow-i 
ing  oats.  The  hop-growers  do  not  grow  hops  from  any  peculiai) 
preference  for  that  most  uncertain  crop,  or  from  any  persona! 
eccentricity  of  taste,  but  because  their  land  is  best  fitted  for 
hops,  and  will  not  grow  anything  else  with  profit.  They  justly 
think  that  a  Minister  is  bound  to  adapt  his  finance  to  the  cours! 
of  trade,  and  not  to  squeeze  trade  out  of  its  natural  channels  fo 
the  sake  of  giving  an  elegant  simplicity  to  his  tariff.  The  impe) 
rious  tone  in  which  they  are  being  told  to  change  their  vocatio 
and  to  throw  all  their  vast  investments  of  capital  into  the  sei 
not  in  pursuance,  but  in  defiance,  of  Free-trade,  has  natural!;  tm-i 
aroused  a  just  spirit  of  resistance.  ,  Jl  mi’ 

The  meeting  we  have  spoken  of  is  only  the  inauguration  of  a 
organized  agitation  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  connected  wit 
hops  against  the  tax  which  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  so  muci 
wrong.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  hop-growers  will  n< 
suffer  their  indignation  to  evaporate  in  a  mere  effervescence  c  i 
grumble.  If  they  wish  to  succeed,  they  must  economize  the! 
resentment  so  as  to  make  it  last  for  several  years  to  come.  The 
chairman,  in  a  vigorous  and  lucid  speech,  impressed  upon  the; 
that  a  good  case  without  a  good  agitation  to  back  it  would  0 
very  little  to  unseat  or  to  convert  an  antagonist  so  resolute  as  M 
Gladstone.  It  is  advice  they  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  Then 
is  a  thick  coating  of  indifference,  iguorance,  and  weariness  betwef 
an  M.P.’s  conscience  and  a  subject’s  grievance  ;  and  an  elabora 
and  costly  machinery  is  needed  to  pierce  it.  If  they  wou  I  mutil,- 
succeed  in  creating,  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Common  posses, 
the  sympathy  which  their  case  undoubtedly  deserves,  they  mu;  t!egtm 
not  grudge  the  expense  or  flinch  from  the  labour.  PamphleF 
platform  speeches,  paid  agents,  personal  canvass,  are  the  mode;1 1 
form  of  the  constitutional  Petition  of  Bight.  If,  for  the  ne  i 
few  years,  the  hop-growers  infuse  half  their  present  indignatb 
into  an  energetic  employment  of  this  machinery,  and  lay  bare 
it  is  all  they  need — the  injustice  under  which  they  suffer  to  t ;  I 
light  of  a  full  publicity,  they  will  not  long  be  the  victims  of 
tax  which,  as  adjusted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  gives  a  bounty  to  t: 
Bavarian  to  enable  him  to  undersell  the  Englishman. 
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THE  ARMSTRONG  GUNS  IN  CHINA. 


THE  small  portion  of  the  force  destined  for  the  China  expejj 

tion  which  was  sent  out  from  this  country,  scarcely  excitd  »n® 
at  the  time  of  its  leaving  England,  an  interest  proportioned  to  fl  Mar 
issues  dependent  on  the  result  of  its  operations.  There  was  lit  *eii  ■ : 
enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  China  war.  The  grea 1  r|W  tie 


part  of  the  armament  intended  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  the  Pe  > 
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I  was  supplied  by  India,  and  public  attention  was  bardly  drawn  to 
the  departure  of  two  batteries  of  artillery  which  alone  left  this 
country  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  The  embarkation  of  this 
small  force  was  probably  witnessed  by  few  beyond  those  drawn 
together  to  wish  good  speed  to  relations  or  friends.  Yet  the  ship 
which  on  a  dull  January  morning  conveyed  from  Woolwich  the 
first  Armstrong  guns  that  left  the  shores  of  England  carried  with 
it  a  stake  by  which  was  to  be  tested  not  merely  our  national  cha¬ 
racter  for  inventive  genius,  but  the  foresight  of  our  Government 
and  the  value  of  a  principal  element  of  our  military  resources. 

For  some  time  an  evil  fate  seemed  to  hang  over  this  small 
force.  Scarcely  had  it  left  England  when  stories  got  abroad  of 
defects  in  the  carriages  of  the  new  guns.  Then  followed  a  break¬ 
down  in  the  transport  arrangements,  and  delays  in  the  passage  of 
the  troops  through  Egypt,  which  at  one  time  gave  rise  to  appre¬ 
hensions  that  the  newly  invented  artillery  might  arrive  too  late 
to  take  part  in  the  operations  in  China.  The  newspapers 
spoke  of  injury  done  by  damp  on  board  ship  to  the  peculiar 
kind  of  powder  required  for  the  proper  service  of  the  guns ; 
and  reports  readied  home  of  disappointment  among  the  sight- 
i  seers  at  IIong-Kong  on  the  first  exhibition  of  the  practice 
•  with  the  novel  weapon  of  war,  of  whose  wonderful  effects  inordi- 
.  nate  anticipations  had  probably  been  formed.  The  rumours  on 
some  cr  all  of  these  subjects  may  have  been  exaggerated  or  un¬ 
founded,  but  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  increase  the  anxiety  of 
those  at  a  distance  interested  in  the  result  of  the  great  experi¬ 
ment.  Nor  was  this  the  sole  cause  of  uneasiness.  The  new' 
invention  had  not  reached  a  state  of  maturity,  when  the  demand 
:  came  for  a  practical  trial  of  its  worth.  The  recent  introduction 
of  the  Armstrong  ordnance  had  barely  given  time  to  either  officers 
:  or  men  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  new  gun,  or 
|  accustomed  to  an  altered  system  of  drill,  before  they  were  sent  on 
,  active  service.  After  arriving  at  Hong-'Kong,  the  instruction  of 
the  men  in  the  working  of  the  guns  had  to  be  completed,  and  the 
troublesome  task  to  be  executed  of  breaking-in  raw  native  horses 
to  the  transport  of  field  artillery.  Ammunition  of  a  peculiar  and 
delicate  nature  was  to  be  tried  for  the  first  time  under  eircum- 
;  stances  of  climate  the  effect  of  which  upon  its  efficiency  could 
scarcely  be  predicted.  When,  in  addition  to  these  difficulties, 
i  it  is  remembered  what  grave  apprehensions  were  entertained  by 
many  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  guns,  and  their  power 
of  standing  the  rough  usage  of  active  service,  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  were  causes  enough  to  give  uneasiness  even  to  the 
officers  who  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the 
weapon  committed  to  their  charge.  The  Armstrong  guns,  in 
fact,  went  into  action  on  the  12th  of  August  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages.  Knocked  about  aud  transshipped  half-a-dozen 
times,  as  they  had  been,  before  landing  at  Pehtang,  this  was 
nothing  to  what  awaited  them  in  their  advance  from  that  village 
against  the  entrenched  camp  at  Sinho.  We  who  see  the  artillery 
\  gallop  across  W oolwich  Common  or  Aldershot  Heath,  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  guns  and  waggons 
across  a  morass  intersected  by  broad  ditches,  where  the  wheels 
sink  every  second  minute  axle-deep  in  mud.  Yet  through  this 
\  ordeal  the  guns  passed  unscathed,  without  the  slightest  disar¬ 
rangement  to  the  delicate  machinery  supposed  by  many  to  be  so 
liable  to  get  knocked  out  of  joint. 

The  moment  of  firing  the  first  shot  against  the  enemy 
must  have  been  an  exciting  one,  both  to  those  who  took  part  in 
and  to  those  who  witnessed  the  operation.  From  the  time  the 
second  round  was  fired,  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  power 
of  the  Armstrong  gun.  “  These,”  says  the  despatch  of  Sir  E. 
Napier,  who  commanded  the  division,  “were  the  first  shots 
fired  with  that  weapon  in  war,  and  the  range  and  accuracy  of 
their  fire  excited  the  admiration  of  the  force.”  Sir  Hope  Grant 
is  no  less  explicit  in  his  praise.  Speaking  of  the  losses  in  the 
two  first  engagements,  he  ascribes  the  short  list  of  casualties  to 
“the  enemy  being  completely  paralyzed  by  the  superior  fire  of 
our  artillery.”  Nor  was  their  effect  less  decided  against  forti¬ 
fied  works  than  against  troops  in  the  field.  Eye-witnesses  bear 
testimony  to  their  terrific  ravages  upon  the  Northern  fort  on  the 
21st.  Embrasures  torn  up,  guns  dismounted  and  ripped  open 
from  the  muzzle,  dead  bodies  blown  to  fragments  or  hideously 
mutilated,  were  the  sights  which,  after  the  fort  was  in  our 
possession,  met  the  eyes  of  those  who  examined  the  scene  of 
destruction.  The  weapon  upon  the  perfecting  of  which  this 
country  has  expended  so  much  wealth  and  labour  has  proved 
itself  the  most  terrible  engine  of  warfare  ever  yet  brought  to  bear 
upon  an  enemy. 

There  is  one  point,  perhaps,  upon  which  the  information  at 
present  before  us  scarcely  allows  of  a  final  judgment  being  formed. 
It  is  hardly  fair  as  yet  to  say  how  far  the  French  canons  rayes 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  Armstrong  guns.  In  the  opinion 
of  English  officers,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  decided 
superiority  of  our  own  weapon  ;  but  as  yet  no  French  opinion  has 
been  publicly  expressed  on  their  comparative  merits.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  Armstrong  gun  may  at  a  future  day 
be  exposed  to  an  ordeal  more  severe  than  any  to  which  it  could 
be  subjected  in  China.  It  has  not  yet  been  opposed  in  action 
to  an  artillery  which  could  attempt  to  compete  with  it  in  its 
peculiar  advantages ;  for  the  Chinese  guns,  though  apparently 
well  served  and  of  heavy  calibre,  could  have  neither  the  range 
nor  the  precision  of  rilled  ordnance.  The  success,  however, 
already  achieved  may  well  be  considered  a  good  omen  lor  the 
future. 


Without  reports  in  greater  detail  than  we  yet  possess,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say  whether  any  or  what  improvements  in 
the  guns  or  their  equipment  may  be  suggested  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  their  trial  in  China.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
impression  that  the  weight  of  the  carriages  might  with  advantage 
be  diminished ;  and  to  this  and  other  questions  which  may  be 
raised  we  cannot  doubt  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  wiT  turn  his 
serious  attention.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  as  we  infer  from  the  account  of  the  Times'  Correspondent, 
the  effect  of  the  Armstrong  guns  upon  an  entrenched  work  at  a 
short  range  of  200  yards  was  scarcely  so  great  as  that  of  the  old 
9-pounders.  This  is  in  accordance,  we  believe,  with  the  expectation 
of  many  experienced  judges.  It  is  said  that  at  short  ranges 
the  penetrating  power  of  the  Armstrong  projectile  is  so  great, 
that  it  cuts  a  clean  hole,  without  doing  the  same  injury  to  earth¬ 
works  or  masonry  as  a  round-shot.  Should  this  really  prove  the 
case,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  will  not  be  necessary  still  to 
retain  the  old  smooth-bore  gun  as  an  auxiliary  portion  of  our 
artillery,  or  whether,  by  some  modification  of  the  Armstrong 
projectile,  it  may  be  made  as  destructive  in  its  effects  at  short  as 
it  undoubtedly  is  at  long  ranges.  We  may  also  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  accounts  which  have  as  yet  reached  us  of  the 
three  engagements,  there  is  no  mention  of  practice  w  ith  the  guns 
at  any  extraordinary  ranges.  The  despatches  speak  of  no  attempt 
to  reach  a  greater  range  than  from  2000  to  2500  yards.  This 
course  may  have  been  designedly  adopted,  or  have  been  necessi¬ 
tated  by  peculiar  local  conditions ;  but  the  fact  at  first  sight 
seems  to  favour  an  opinion  strongly  advocated  in  France,  and 
held  by  many  artillerists  in  this  country,  that  in  action  a  range 
of  more  than  3000  yards  is  scarcely  attainable,  and  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  length  of  range  is  not,  practically  speaking,  the  greatest 
advantage  to  be  sought  for  in  a  gun. 

But  though  fuller  information  may  be  looked  for  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity,  or  to  afford  data  for  improvements  on  minor  points, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suspend  our  judgment  on  the 
general  success  of  the  Armstrong  guns.  We  hear  nothing  of 
confusion  from  the  intricacies  of  their  machinery.  Even  the  old 
bugbear  of  fouling  is  happily  disposed  of ;  and  in  precision,  de¬ 
structive  effect,  ease  of  handling,  and  capacity  of  standing  any 
amount  of  rough  usage,  testimony  is  unanimous  as  to  their  ex¬ 
cellence.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  may  well  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  his  invention,  and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  both  to 
officers  and  men  for  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  face  of  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  they  contributed  to  the  auspicious  result  of  a  novel  and 
critical  experiment.  The  importance  of  the  success  can  best  be 
estimated  by  attempting  to  conceive  the  condition  in  which  we 
should  have  been  placed  by  a  contrary  result.  Adopted,  as  the 
invention  was  by  many  considered  to  be,  with  undue  precipitation, 
the  game  we  played  was  an  uncertain  if  not  a  dangerous  one.  Had 
the  Armstrong  guns  proved  a  failure,  w'e  should  have  had  to  de¬ 
plore  not  merely  thew'aste  of  vast  sums  of  money,  but  the  loss  of 
time  spent  in  vain  upon  misdirected  attempts.  We  might  have 
found  ourselves  with  an  artillery  equipped  with  an  useless  gun,  and 
an  army  deprived  of  nearly  half  its  materiel.  This  was  no  mere 
experiment  on  a  small  scale.  Had  it  failed,  a  shock  would  have 
been  given  to  public  confidence,  and  all  similar  inventions  would 
have  been  viewed  with  profound  distrust.  It  would  have  been 
long  before  the  country  could  have  been  induced  to  commit  itself 
to  any  new  system  of  rifled  artillery.  The  responsibility  of 
adopting  the  Armstrong  gun  was  indeed  great,  but  success  has 
justified  the  boldness  of  the  venture.  We  cordially  congratu¬ 
late  the  inventor  on  the  result  of  this  great  experiment ;  and  the 
country  may  well  be  proud  of  being  able  to  call  to  its  aid  the 
inventive  resources  of  two  such  men  as  Sir  W.  Armstrong  and 
Mr.  Whitworth. 


THE  ROAD  MUEDEE. 

HERE  are  two  sources  of  the  public  interest  which  is 
felt  in  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  Road  child- 
murder.  That  they  run  into  each  other  is  only  what  is  un¬ 
avoidable  ;  but  they  are  really  separate.  On  the  one  hand, 
is  the  natural  horror  and  iudignation  at  a  revolting  crime, 
and  the  appeal  of  outraged  humanity  to  a  superior  influence  to 
descend  and  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  eternal  justice.  But 
parallel  with  this  lofty  demand  for  vengeance  lower  feelings  are 
at  work.  Many  look  at  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  of  the 
case  only  as  a  curious  problem — a  moral  enigma  which  seems  to 
be  propounded  chiefly  to  baffle  and  stimulate  ingenuity  in  piecing 
together  scattered  hints.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  justice  that  is 
sought  to  be  vindicated — in  the  other,  it  is  commonplace  curiosity 
that  is  to  be  satisfied.  And — which  is  only  natural  in  this  as  in  all 
other  matters  of  human  inquiry — there  are  two  methods  of  proof 
resorted  to,  which,  for  want  of  a  less  pedantic  formula,  we  may 
state  as  the  a  'priori  and  a  posteriori  search  for  truth.  To  start 
with  an  hypothesis  of  the  murderer,  and  then  to  view  all  the 
little  facts  of  the  case  under  a  bias — to  force,  aud  to  wrest,  and 
to  ease  every  circumstance  to  serve  a  preconceived  theory — is 
one  way  of  conducting  an  inquiry.  Patiently  and  without  pre¬ 
judice  merely  taking  the  facts,  aud  assigning  to  nothing  more 
or  less  of  antecedent  gravity,  and  not  anticipating  consequences 
or  results  from  this  or  that  fact,  is  another.  Mr.  Saunders  and 
his  extra-judicial  colloquies  represent  the  one  class  of  interest; 
and  we  hope  that  the  authoritative  and  new  investigation  which 
is  said  to  be  promised  will  bring  out  the  other  mode  of  inquiry. 
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The  history  of  science  may  read  a  lesson  to  the  students  of 
criminal  evidence.  As  long  as  large  and  showy  theories  preceded 
the  investigation  of  facts,  the  facts  were  either  distorted  or  un¬ 
known,  or  were  invested  with  undue  prominence  and  weight. 
The  facts  were,  indeed,  no  facts  when  merely  intimated  under  the 
influence  of  a  theory  which  was  perhaps  all  along  a  fallacy  and  a 
delusion.  It  was  only  by  a  slow  and  laborious  induction  that 
the  relative  value  of  facts  in  natural  science  was  discovered,  and 
the  general  law  was  the  result  of  a  rigid,  impartial,  and  unim¬ 
passioned  registration  of  phenomena.  If  the  Road  murder  is  to 
be  discovered,  it  will  be  by  discarding  antecedent  guesses,  and  by 
a  severe  Baconian  process. 

The  vice  of  detectives  and  of  the  police  system  generally 
is  in  assuming  somebody’s  guilt.  The  police  hastily  assumed 
Miss  Constance  Kent’s  guilt,  and  the  case  broke  down.  The 
charge  against  the  nurse  was  grounded  on  most  insufficient 
evidence,  and  it  failed.  The  general  feeling — for  not  only  has 
it  been  referred  to  in  print,  but  nobody  can  affect  to  ignore  its 
existence — against  Mr.  Kent  rests  upon  absolutely  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatever.  Antecedent  probability  fails  every  way.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  a  father  should  murder  his  infant  child ; 
most  unlikely  that  the  nurse  should  murder  the  child ;  most 
unlikely  that  any  brother  or  sister  should  commit  the  crime  ; 
most  unlikely  that  a  stranger  should  conceal  himself  in  the 
house  for  the  purpose  ;  most  unlikely  that  the  murder  should 
have  been  committed  by  any  other  than  an  inmate.  Not  that  any 
one  of  these  things  is  impossible,  but  the  probability  of  each 
is  confronted  by  an  equal  or  superior  improbability  against  it. 
There  is  no  antecedent  probability  in  any  direction  sufficiently 
strong  to  start  with,  for  there  is  not  one  that  has  the  slightest 
foundation  in  evidence.  The  inquiry,  if  it  is  to  be  dignified  with 
that  name,  which  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Saunders  is  conducting, 
or  misconducting,  at  the  present  moment,  is  an  instance  of  the 
vicious  process  on  which  we  have  observed.  This  gentleman’s 
proceedings  are  remarkable  as  showing  the  latent  powers  of 
mischief  and  folly  which  are  lodged  in  magistrates.  Ill-defined 
and  generally  exercised  with  a  wise  distrust  of  their  own  capacity, 
the  power  of  the  local  magistrates  seldom  travels  beyond  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  recording  the  clerk’s  law ;  but  if  Mr.  Saunders  is  to  be  a 
recedent,  the  powers  of  the  unpaid  magistrates  must  be  defined.  To 
e  sure,  Mr.  Saunders’  court  of  inquiry,  neither  in  intelligence  nor 
in  authority,  ranges  beyond  a  session  held  in  the  village  taproom. 
Nobody  is  bound,  and  few-  seem  to  be  inclined,  to  answer  his 
irrelevant  questions  or  to  attend  to  his  irresponsible  summons.  But 
being  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  magistrate,  he  gossips  with  a 
show  of  authority  that  is  mischievous.  And  although  it  may  be  im¬ 
possible  to  stop  his  assumption  of  responsibility,  yet  a  wise  step 
will  be  taken  in  the  institution  of  authoritative  proceedings, 
which  must  have  at  least  the  effect  of  flogging  Mr.  Saunders, 
and  the  like  of  him,  off  the  cold  scent  which  they  are 
disposed  to  hunt.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Saunders  talk  will 
serve  as  a  beacon  in  this  formal  investigation ;  for  it  will  have 
reduced  to  its  right  value  in  insignificance  much  of  the  floating 
talk  on  the  subject.  What  Mr.  Saunders  has  done — 
and  only  one  in  his  position  could  have  done  it — is  to  bring 
out  the  irrelevant  gossip  and  suspicion  of  the  Wiltshire 
crones  on  the  subject.  He  has  shown  us  what  prejudice, 
ignorance,  and  an  utter  inability  to  weigh  and  appreciate  evidence 
can  do.  Nothing  can  go  beyond  the  futility  and  impertinence  of 
his  investigations  and  discoveries,  and  he  has  thus  pointed  out 
the  track  which  official  inquiry  must  not  pursue.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Saunders,  perhaps  the  next  inquiry 
might  have  substantiated  some  such  impotent  and  barren 
evidence  as  that  gentleman  has  produced.  We  make  every 
allowance  for  his  good  intentions,  which  are  shared 
with  all  the  gossips  in  the  country  ;  but  as  the  prevalent 
impression  was  that  good  evidence  was  forthcoming,  it 
is  as  well  that  we  know  the  insignificant  and  worthless  character 
of  the  suppressed  circumstances  about  which  so  many  vague 
hints  and  dark  surmises  have  been  hazarded.  And  it  is  well  that 
all  this  comes  out  under  un authoritative  auspices;  for  as  We  can¬ 
not  forget  that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  in  the  Stepney 
murder  was  overlaid  with  so  much  irrelevant  matter  that  the 
murderer  found  his  only  chance  Of  escape  in  the  superfluity  of 
accumulated  inconclusive  evidence,  it  was  possible  that  the  Road 
murder  might  be  obscured  by  the  same  process.  Mr.  Saunders 
will  have  done  some  good  in  another  direction.  We  shall  have 
reason  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  English  method  of  in¬ 
vestigation  in  criminal  cases  by  observing  the  failure  of  the 
French  method,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  Mr.  Saunders'. 
He,  like  a  French  procureur ,  gave  free  range  to  all  the  village 
ignorance,  and  village  prejudice,  and  village  inability  to  give 
evidence  at  all.  The  result  is  a  failure  which,  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  on  any  other  subject-matter,  would  be  simply 
ludicrous.  The  Bradford  magistrates  will  at  least  know  what 
not  to  ask,  now  that  the  Bath  solicitor  and  the  London  con¬ 
veyancer  have  failed  so  cgregiously. 

The  worst  consequence  of  these  repeated  and  futile  inquiries 
will  be  in  impairing  the  character  of  any  evidence  which  may  yet 
be  forthcoming.  Annoyed  at  the  failure  of  the  evidence  they 
have  already  given,  the  witnesses  will  be  under  the  temptation 
of  embellishing  and  adding  to  what  they  have  already  said.  The 
memory  will  be  too  ready  to  answer  to  the  demand  ;  and  the 
subject  of  people’s  constant  thoughts  will  present  itself  as  fact. 
And  more  than  this  disability  will  attend  any  evidence  which 
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can  now  be  produced.  Without  any  sinister  purpose,  the  best- 
intentioned  and  most  sincere  witness  will  be  detected  in  some 
stumbling  and  inconsistency.  It  is  almost  impossible,  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  under  fading  recollection  of  little  trivial  facts, 
to  preserve  accuracy  in  details  ;  and  the  oftener  anybody  tells  a 
tale  which  is,  in  the  main,  undoubtedly  true,  the  more  certain  he 
is  to  vary  the  circumstances.  Unconscious  colouring  will  arise 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  bearing  of  particulars,  and  a  witness 
will  be  discredited  by  the  detection  of  inconsistency  with  former 
statements.  A  moral  bias  will  be  suggested;  concealment  or 
prejudice  will  be  charged  when,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  mental 
powers  which  are  in  fault.  Every  day — especially  when  every 
day  adds  to  the  accumulated  and  growing  rumours,  hints,  and 
inuendoes — will  render  every  witness,  in  spite  of  himself,  less 
trustworthy  and  less  reliable  ;  and  the  more  the  facts  are  over- 
laid  with  talk  and  investigation  and  unprofitable  handling,  the 
more  they  will  recede  from  the  legal  grasp.  It  was  a  weakness— 
though  an  amiable  one — in  Sir  John  Audrey  and  his  colleagues 
to  permit  Mr.  Saunders  to  have  his  full  swing.  But  now  that 
he  has  had  his  say  and  talked  his  talk,  we  trust*  that  the  coming 
inquiry  will  be  conducted  on  the  severest  rules  of  judicial 
and  responsible  evidence,  and  by  those  who,  from  temper  and 
habit,  will  give  way  neither  to  passion  nor  prejudice.  If  the 
mystery  shall  prove  to  be  inscrutable,  much  of  its  final  obscurity 
will  be  owing  to  the  unfortunate  means  which  have  been  adopted 
to  disperse  it. 


REVIEWS. 


MONTALEMBERT  ON  WESTERN  MONACHISM* 

riTHIS  book  is  an  historical  defence,  by  a  devoted  but  not  fa- 
natical  admirer,  and  a  man  of  genius,  of  the  great  Religious 
Orders.  Those  orders  are,  to  its  author’s  mind,  not  only  the 
glory  of  the  past,  but  the  hope  of  the  future : — 

By  the  side  of  this  retrospective  interest,  there  is  more  than  one  interest  li 
of  a  contemporary  kind.  Everywhere  proscribed  or  dishonoured  in  the  -. 
Eighteenth  century,  the  Religious  Orders  everywhere  rose  again  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth.  Our  age  will  have  seen  at  once  their  burial  and  their  new  birth. 
While  their  last  remains  are  being  extirpated  in  one  place,  they  are  rising 
again  in  another.  Wherever  the  Catholic  religion  is  not  the  object  of  an 
open  persecution,  as  in  Sweden,  wherever  it  has  been  able  to  win  its  part  of 
modern  liberty,  they  reappear  of  themselves.  In  vain  are  they  despoiled  and 
proscribed;  everywhere  they  have  been  seen  to  return,  sometimes  under  new 
forms  and  names,  but  always  with  their  ancient  spirit.  They  neither  reclaim 
nor  regret  any  part  of  their  ancient  grandeur.  They  are  content  to  live,  to 
preach  by  words  and  by  example,  without  wealth,  without  credit,  without 
legal  existence,  but  not  without  power  or  without  trials  of  it;  not  without 
friends,  and  by  no  means  without  enemies. 

The  words  “persecution”  and  “liberty”  are  frequently  in 
M.  de  Montalembert’s  mouth.  They  recal  ideas  not  altogether 
honourable  or  auspicious  to  his  cause.  But  let  that  pass  here. 
We  may  have  more  to  say  on  the  point  when  he  comes,  in  a 
subsequent  volume,  to  treat  of  the  Dominicans. 

In  forming  a  philosophic  estimate  of  monasticism,  its  historic 
services,  and  its  present  prospect  of  vitality,  we  ought,  it  appears 
to  us,  carefully  to  distinguish  between  monasticism  as  a  mode  of  I 
religious  life,  and  the  monastic  institutions  as  forms  into  which 
the  evangelizing  and  civilizing  spirit  of  Christianity  threw  itself 
in  order  to  contend  with  the  torrent  of  heathenism  and  barbarism 
which  poured  upon  the  Christian  world  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  We  venture  to  think  M.  de  Montalembert  does  not 
dwell  quite  enough  on  this  distinction.  He  takes  Eastern  monas¬ 
ticism,  which  was  merely  the  retired  and  contemplative  form 
of  the  religious  life,  to  have  been  the  immediate  parent  of 
Western  monachism,  which  was  an  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  even 
political  institution  of  the  most  active  kind— an  institution  the 
beneficent  activity  of  which  in  its  day  his  own  book  brings  out 
with  greater  breadth  and  clearness  than  it  had  ever  been  brought 
out  before.  There  is  very  little  in  common  between  Simeon 
Stylites  and  St.  Bernard.  M.  de  Montalembert’s  historical 
defence  of  Western  monachism  as  an  active  institution  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  strong ;  but  it  is  valid  only  for  a  certain  period 
of  history,  and  it  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  called  forth  by  temporary  exigencies,  and  was  itself  of  a 
temporary  character,  than  that  it  is  as  universal  and  eternal  as  the 
spiritual  life  itself. 

M.  de  Montalembert’s  justification  of  monachism  as  a  mode  j 
of  religious  life  lies,  we  apprehend,  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Without  doubt  there  exists  in  the  depths  of  human  nature  an  instinctive 
tendency,  however  confused  and  transient,  towards  retreat  and  solitude.  Its 
manifestations  recur  in  all  epochs  of  history,  in  all  religions,  in  all  societies, 
except,  perhaps,  among  savage  tribes,  or  in  the  midst  of  those  corrupt  civili¬ 
sations  « Hose  excosss  and  refinement  too  often  bring  back  humanity  to  the 
savage  state.  Who,  unless  completely  depraved  by  vice,  or  weighed  clown 
by  age  or  cupidity,  has  not  felt  once  or  twice  before  his  death  the  charm 
of  solitude?  Who  has  not  felt  the  ardent  desire  of  a  lasting  and  regular  re¬ 
pose,  in  which  wisdom  and  virtue  might  supply  an  unfailing  aliment  to  the 
life  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  to  science  and  to  love?  Where  is  the  Christian 
soul,  however  enchained  by  the  bonds  of  sin,  however  defiled  by  the  contact  of 
earthly  business,  which  has  not  sometimes  sighed  for  the  charm  and  repose 
of  the  religious  ife,  and  scented  from  afar  the  perfume  exhaled  by  one  of 
those  sweet  and  secret  retreats  inhabited  by  virtue  and  devotion,  anil  conse¬ 
crated  to  meditation  on  eternity?  Who  has  not  dreamed  of  a  future  when 
he  might,  for  one  day  at  least,  say  of  himself  with  the  prophet,  “  sedebit  soli- 

*  Les  Moines  d’ Occident  depuis  Saint  Benoit  jusqu'a  Saint  Bernard. 

Par  Le  Comte  de  Montalembert,  l’un  des  Quaraute  de  l’Acaddmie  Tranche. 
Tomes  I,  II.  Paris.  London  :  Jeffs,  i860. 
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tarius  et  tacebit  ”  ?  Who  has  not  perceived  that  it  was  necessary  to  reserve 
at  least  some  corner  of  the  world  beyond  the  reach  of  the  revolutions,  the 
agitations,  the  covetousness  of  ordinary  life,  wherein  to  unite  the  concert  of 
human  adoration  and  gratitude  to  all  those  voices  of  nature,  to  all  those  choirs 
of  Creation  which  bless  and  venerate  the  Creator  P 

M.  de  Montalembert  then  shows  that  to  prevent  this  inclina¬ 
tion  for  solitude  from  degenerating  into  a  mental  infirmity,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  it  under  a  rule — in  other  words,  to  institute  a 
monastic  order. 

Every  one,  we  think,  will  perceive  that  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  monasticism  is  to  a  great  extent  a  modern  refinement.  It  is 
a  justification  of  anchoritism,  not  an  account  of  it.  The  monks 
of  the  Thebaid  were  far  too  coarse  for  such  sentiments.  Their 
idea  was  a  simple  one — to  merit  heaven,  and  perhaps  the  honours 
of  a  saint,  by  flying  from  the  world,  its  pleasures,  and  its  duties, 
by  shutting  up  all  the  avenues  of  sense,  by  that  frantic  self¬ 
mortification  of  which  the  pillar  of  Simeon  is  the  hackneyed 
type,  and  the  connexion  of  which  with  Oriental  Eakirism  it  is 
idle  to  ignore.  The  solitaries  of  Mesopotamia  called  the  Boaieoi 
lived  like  savages,  with  no  other  food  than  the  herbs  from  the 
mountain  side,  which  they  went  out  to  cut  every  morning,  and 
eat  unboiled.  Would  these  ascetics  have  described  their  motive 
for  flying  their  kind,  and  subsisting  like  beasts,  in  the  elocjuent 
language  of  M.  de  Montalembert?  Would  they  not  rather  have 
said  that  they  were  meriting  heaven  by  making  earth  the  worst 
of  hells  ?  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  lived  six  months  in  a  marsh, 
exposing  his  naked  body  to  insects  with  stings  sharp  enough  to 
pierce  the  hide  of  a  boar.  Was  it  the  desire  for  a  retired  life  of 
“  science  and  love”  that  induced  him  to  undergo  this,  or  the 
hope  of  scaling  heaven  by  self-torture  ?  Rude  times  have  rude 
ideas.  But  granting  M.  de  Montalembert’s  account  of  monasti¬ 
cism  to  be  the  true  one,  does  it  not  prove  monasticism  to  be  an 
irrational  institution  ?  Because  every  man  with  a  heart  and  a 
brain  feels  the  need  and  the  benefit  of  occasional  retreat,  is  he 
therefore  to  bury  himself  for  life  ?  Are  all  the  best  men  in  the 
world,  who  are  certain  to  know  the  uses  of  solitude  best,  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  service  of  their  fellow  men? 

Nothing,  in  the  marvellous  history  of  these  solitaries  of  Egypt,  is  more 
incredible  than  their  number.  Yet  the  weightiest  authorities  agree  in  esta¬ 
blishing  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  emigration  from  the  cities  to  the  desert,  from 
civilization  to  simplicity,  from  noise  to  silence,  from  corruption  to  innocence. 
When  once  the  current  had  set  in,  streams  of  men,  women,  children  threw 
themselves  into  it,  and  flowed  in  it  for  a  century  with  irresistible  force.  Let 
us  cite  some  figures.  Pacomius,  who  died  at  fifty-six,  counts  three  thousand 
monks  under  his  rule:  his  monasteries  of  Tahenna  soon  enclosed  seven 
thousand,  and  St.  Jerome  affirms  that  he  saw  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  general  congregation  of  the  monasteries  which 
followed  his  rule. 

The  towns  themselves  were  full  of  monks  and  nuns,  as  well  as 
the  deserts.  In  the  town  of  Oxyrynchus  on  the  Nile  alone,  a 
traveller  found  ten  thousand  monks  and  twenty  thousand  virgins 
dedicated  to  God.  Supposing  these  men  and  women  to  have 
been  the  best  of  their  age,  this  was  simply  taking  aw'ay  all  the 
salt  from  the  earth.  The  truth  is,  a  great  and  terrible  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  society  was  going  on,  and  it  was  as  much  from  misery 
and  despair  as  from  luxury  and  temptation  that  these  recluses 
fled. 

When  M.  de  Montalembert  comes  to  rehearse  the  multitude 
of  cities  in  the  West  which  bear  the  names  of  monastic  saints  or 
grew  round  monasteries,  he  has  passed  into  a  very  different  historic 
sphere.  Western  Monachism  was  a  practical  thing.  “A  monk 
is  a  Christian  who  places  himself  apart  from  the  world  in  order 
to  strive  more  surely  for  his  eternal  salvation.”  This  definition 
is  not  an  adequate  one  for  the  monks  who  converted  the 
barbarians,  and  who  by  their  various  and  beneficent  activity, 
not  only  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls,  but  for  the  good 
of  those  around  them,  became  the  great  civilizers — and  we  may 
almost  say  the  organizers — of  the  new  and  better  Europe  which 
arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  Homan  Empire.  This  beneficent 
activity  of  the  monks  continued  through  the  period  comprehended 
in  M.  de  Montalembert’s  first  two  volumes,  which  reach  down 
to  the  confluence  of  the  institution  of  St.  Colomba  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  with  that  of  St.  Benedict.  He  has,  therefore,  hitherto 
been  occupied  with  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  part  of  his  task. 
He  knows  that  a  less  easy  and  pleasant  part  of  it  lies  before  him. 
In  his  introduction  he  lays  his  ground  beforehand  for  dealing 
with  the  decadence  of  monasticism  by  pointing  out  what  he 
thinks  its  adequate  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  abuse  of  royal 
patronage  by  conferring  the  abbeys  in  commendam  on  non¬ 
residents  and  unworthy  men,  which  prevailed  so  extensively 
under  the  absolute  monarchies  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  No  doubt  this  consummated  the  ruin  of  the  Orders  ; 
but  it  was  an  abuse  which,  we  venture  to  think,  could  scarcely 
have  arisen  had  it  not  been  invited  by  a  great  previous  decay  and 
loss  of  character  in  the  institutions  so  abused.  The  question 
then  arises  why  the  Popes  did  not  interpose  and  reform  the 
monasteries,  or  even  withhold  their  sanction  from  the  abuse  : — 

But  how  explain  the  fact  that,  among  so  many  and  such  holy  Popes,  not 
one  was  found  to  refuse  bulls  which  delivered  the  honour  and  the  possessions 
of  tho  most  famous  monasteries  into  hands  notoriously  unworthy,  such  as 
Bussy  d'Amhoise  and  the  Abbe  Dubois  ?  How  explain  the  fact  that  they  all 
left  this  festering  sore  to  grow  inveterate,  and  gangrene  till  the  day  ol'  irre¬ 
mediable  ruin  ? 

To  this  formidable  question  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  answer — it  is  that 
the  reform  of  the  Keligious  Orders  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  Church 
than  their  foundation.  The  Church  has  never  directly  founded  a  religious 
order.  The  fact  is  incontestable.  To  found  a  religious  order  there  must  be 
men  specially  raised  up  and  destined  by  God  to  that  work- — men  like  Benedict, 
Francis,  Dominic,  Ignatius.  These  men  the  Church  approves  and  en¬ 


courages,  but  she  does  not  create  them  by  an  act  of  authority.  Could  it.  be 
otherwiso  with  reform,  which  is  perhaps  still  more  difficult  than  foundation  ? 

Men  then  were  needed.  These  men  were  not  forthcoming.  God  did  not 
give  them — the  Church  could  not  create  them.  There  were  some  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  enough  for  a  grand,  general,  and  final  reform.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  religious  orders  were  not  reformed. 

Benedict,  Francis,  Dominic,  and  Ignatius  were  not  merely 
men  acting  on  their  own  religious  impulses — they  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  each  of  a  certain  historic  crisis.  Benedict  represented 
the  struggle  of  Christianity  and  civilization  with  heathenism  and 
barbarism ;  Francis  and  Dominic,  the  struggle  of  the  Roman 
See  and  its  faith  with  the  intellect  and  heresies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  Ignatius,  the  struggle  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  man  in  each  case  founded  the  order,  but  the  crisis 
produced  the  man.  Each  time  the  cause  in  which  the  new  order 
was  to  fight  became  less  pure,  and  the  order  itself  less  noble 
in  proportion.  Between  Benedict  and  Loyola  there  is  the 
difference  wdiich  separates  an  angel  of  light  from  one  of  twilight 
at  least,  if  not  of  darkness. 

As  to  the  miraculous  part  of  the  monkish  legends,  M.  de 
Montalembert  professes  “  a  simple  faith  in  the  supernatural 
but  he  makes  very  large  concessions  to  the  critical  exigencies  of 
modern  times.  Scarcely  a  single  monastic  miracle  stands  clearly 
and  frankly  as  a  miracle  in  his  pages.  It  is  amusing  to  compare 
the  air  of  legend  and  poetry  thrown  over  these  parts  of  the  history 
in  the  text  with  tho  simple  credulity  of  the  monkish  historian 
whose  text  is  sometimes  quoted  in  the  notes.  For  instance,  in 
the  legend  of  Hilarius  and  Quieta — the  pious  husband  and  wife 
whose  dead  bodies  were  said  to  have  embraced  each  other  when 
the  wife  was  laid  by  her  husband’s  side  in  the  tomb — the  language 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  is : — “  Subito  elevata  vir  dextra  coDjugis 
cervicem  amplectitur.  Quod  admirans  populus  ....  cognovit 
quse  ....  inter  ipsos  dilectio  fuit  in  saeculo,  qui  se  ita  amplexi 
sunt  in  sepulchro.”  M.  de  Montalembert’s  version  is : — 
“  Lorsqu’on  enleva  le  couvercle  du  sepulchre  pour  y  descendre  le 
corps  de  la  veuve,  les  sjoectateurs  s’ecriirent  qu’ils  voyaient  le 
mari  etendre  la  main  pour  enceindre  le  cou  de  sa  femme,  et 
tous  se  retirerent  transportes  d’admiration  par  ce  miracle  d’une 
tendresse  conjugate  qui  se  perpetuait  j usque  dans  le  tombe.” 
The  s’ecrierent  converts  the  miracle  of  Gregory  of  Tours  into 
the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  this  book  is  written  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  we  need  not 
say  that  it  is  eloquent,  or  that  it  is  full  of  high  sympathy  for  all 
that  is  pure  and  noble,  and  high  antipathy  for  all  that  is  foul 
and  base.  Let  us  be  permitted,  however,  to  say  that,  had  his 
Church  been  animated  with  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  hatred  of 
absolutism  and  persecution,  she  would  not  have  fallen  as  she  has 
fallen  now.  Her  best  hope  of  not  falling  lower  is  that  she  still 
retains  the  allegiance  of  such  hearts  as  his. 


FAITHFUL  FOB  EVER,* 

R.  PATMORE  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  original  poets 
of  the  present  day.  In  his  earlier  works  he  showed,  like 
all  young  writers,  frequent  traces  of  deliberate  or  unconscious 
imitation ;  and  even  in  the  Angel  in  the  House,  although  the 
composition  was  on  the  whole  singularly  characteristic  and  new, 
severe  critics  thought  that  they  discerned  some  admixture  of  a 
foreign  element.  In  Faithful  for  Ever,  w'hich  is  a  continuation 
or  episode  of  the  same  story,  Mr.  Patmore  entirely  dispenses 
with  the  aid  of  models,  having  gradually  formed  a  style  and 
method  of  his  own.  The  careful  moral  analysis  of  his  former  poems 
has  developed  itself  into  an  extraordinary  psychological  acuteness, 
whicliis  suitably  represented  by  the  quaint  accuracyof  unexpected 
and  graceful  illustrations.  Practice  and  study  have  removed 
much  of  the  obscurity  which,  in  the  Angel  in  the  House,  indicated 
an  incomplete  mastery  of  language,  as  well  as  a  pregnant  con¬ 
densation  of  matter.  The  thoughts,  even  when  they  are  still 
recondite,  now  seldom  degenerate  into  riddles,  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  presented  with  a  felicitous  ingenuity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Only  young  and  inexperienced  readers  are  conciliated 
by  gratuitous  demands  on  their  ow'n  sagacity.  It  is  the  glory  of 
the  poet,  as  of  the  king  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  in  Lord  Bacon, 
not  to  conceal,  but  to  discover  the  matter — or,  in  other  words, 
to  substitute  the  intelligent  contemplation  of  a  work  of 
art  for  the  laborious  idleness  of  deciphering  an  enigma.  Mr. 
Patmore’s  phrases  are  still  sometimes  deficient  in  perspicuity, 
but,  if  he  continues  to  cultivate  his  faculty  of  minute  and  fanciful 
observation,  he  w  ill  probably  hereafter  attain  an  equally  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  expressing  his  meaning,  and  his  style  is  already 
perfectly  transparent  w hen  he  contents  himself  with  simple  nar¬ 
rative  or  with  comparatively  obvious  reflections. 

The  peculiar  test  which  distinguishes  the  poet  from  the 
essayist  is  to  be  found  in  the  command  of  metre.  The  genuine¬ 
ness,  if  not  the  range,  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  inspiration  is  proved  by 
the  original  effect  w  hich  he  has  produced  on  the  humble  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  common  octosyllabic  rhyme,  Difficile  est  proprie 
communia  dieere,  and  it  is  harder  to  individualize  and  earmark 
the  easiest  of  English  measures  than  even  to  appropriate  the 
commonplaces  of  sentiment  and  thought.  Scott,  Moore,  and 
Byron,  for  the  most  part  failed  in  extracting  more  than  a  con¬ 
venient  jingle  from  the  thin  oaten  pipe  which  Mr.  Patmore 
has  contrived  to  render  significant  and  sometimes  musical. 
Habitual  fulness  of  matter  in  some  degree  supplies  the  want  of 

*  Faithful  for  Ever.  By  Coventry  Patmore.  London:  John  TV.  Parker 
and  Son.  i860. 
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compass  which  belongs  to  a  low  form  of  metrical  development. 
Sententious  and  fanciful  thoughts  produce  a  variety  ot  rhythm 
by  their  intrinsic  incompatibility  with  the  monotonous  amble  ot 
eight  syllables.  Mr.  Patmore  would,  perhaps,  be  more  surprised 
than  flattered  by  a  comparison  with  one  of  the  least  melodious 
writers  of  English  verse ;  but  his  metre  occasionally  recalls  the 
more  graceful  cadences  which  not  unfrcquently  diversify  the 
wilful  doggrel  of  Hudibras.  Butler’s  fertility  and  abundance  of 
meaning  produces,  in  this  respect,  the  same  result  with  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more’s  rniuute  subtlety  of  observation,  and  in  both  cases  a  rapid 
pereeptionof  remoteanalogies  gives  opportunity  for  striking  verbal 
contrasts.  The  pertinacious  wit  of  Hudibras,  and  the  imagina¬ 
tive  sentiment  of  Faithful  for  Fver,  have  nothing  further  in 
common.  The  faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  poem  are 
widely  remote  from  the  peculiarities  of  prose.  In  a  more  am¬ 
bitious  metre  Mr.  Patmore  may  probably  hereafter  display  a 
genuine  faculty  for  the  production  of  rhythmical  melody  ;  but  in 
dealing  with  certain  sounds  he  seems  to  labour  under  some  special 
deprivation  as  arbitrary  as  colour-blindness.  Any  friend  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  physical  senses  could  have  told  him  that 
self  can  by  no  possibility  be  made  to  rhyme  with  gulf  nor  more 
with  sure. 

A  more  serious  and  more  wilful  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  the 
poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  deliberate  introduction  of  colloquial 
trivialities  and  of  commonplace  details.  A  dramatic  purpose 
furnishes  no  sufficient  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  subjects 
which  are  ineapable  of  poetical  treatment.  A  complete  photo¬ 
graph  of  life  includes  many  images  which  an  artist  ought 
indignantly  to  reject ;  and  some  representations,  although  they 
might  be  permitted  to  writers  of  prose,  are  wholly  intolerable  in 
verse.  Shakspearc  himself  confers  on  his  Dogberries,  and  even 
on  his  Aguecheeks,  a  kind  of  reflex  originality  and  an  objective 
humour  through  the  elaborate  ingenuity  of  their  blunders,  and 
he  steadily  Restricts  them  to  the  use  of  prose.  In  the  rare 
instances  in  which  lie  makes  use  of  trivial  verses  for  the  sake  of 
comic  effect,  he  confines  the  joke  within  the  limits  of  one  or  two 
couplets.  It  may  perhaps  he  urged  in  apology  for  the  pedestrian 
portions  of  Faithful  for  Ever,  that  the  poem  is  partly  intended 
to  illustrate  the  progress  from  vulgarity  to  refinement.  A  dull 
and  underbred  girl  is  supposed  to  educate  herself  into  an 
attractive  woman  by  means  of  her  single-minded  affection  for 
a  husband  of  higher  intellect  and  culture.  The  experiment  may 
occasionally  have  succeeded  in  real  life,  and  it  is  at  least  probable 
enough  for  fiction,  but  the  exhibition  of  feminine  vulgarity  which 
illustrates  or  measures  the  subsequent  transformation  is  far  too 
real  and  natural  to  be  endured  in  a  poem.  If  a  detestable  letter 
addressed  by  the  bride  to  her  mother-in-law  was  really  indispen¬ 
sable  to  Mr.  Patmore’s  purpose,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
alter  the  entire  composition  of  his  story.  An  error  of  system, 
though  it  may  be  fatal  to  immediate  success,  is  more  easily 
remedied  than  a  defective  execution.  A  true  poet,  as  soon  as 
he  has  changed  his  opinion,  will  at  once  cease  to  encumber 
his  pages  with  conscious  and  intentional  doggrel. 

In  the  analysis  of  sentiment,  Mr.  Patmore  is  as  curiously 
astute  as  the  most  subtle  of  French  novelists ;  and  instead  of 
studying  the  morbid  pathology  of  illicit  anomalies,  he  pursues 
his  researches  in  the  opposite  direction,  where  natural  feeling 
conforms  itself,  without  becoming  dwarfed  or  stunted,  to  the 
broad  rules  of  conscience  and  morality.  Headers  of  the  Angel 
in  the  House  may  remember  a  transient  sailor  cousin  who,  on 
the  eve  of  the  declaration,  varies  by  a  passing  cloud  of  jealousy 
the  quiet  felicity  of  the  lovers.  The  disappointed  admirer  is 
the  hero  of  Faithful  for  Ever,  and  he  appears  to  have  understood 
the  lady’s  looks  better  than  his  happy  rival.  “  Thus,”  he  says — 
Thus,  when  he  took  her  hand  to-night. 

Her  lovely  gravity  of  light 
Was  scattered  into  many  smiles 
And  flattering  weakness.  Hope  beguiles 
No  more  my  heart,  dear  Mother.  He 
By  jealous  looks  o’er-honoured  me. 

The  rest  of  the  story,  as  far  as  it  is  externa],  records  his  grief, 
his  precipitate  determination  to  find  refuge  in  an  inferior  marriage, 
the  attachment  which  he  gradually  forms  to  his  wife,  and  her 
elevation  in  character  and  bearing.  The  old-fashioned  machinery 
of  letters  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  record  of  minute 
details  of  feeling.  The  confidential  relations  of  the  principal 
correspondents  are  scarcely  those  which  would  naturally  exist 
between  the  most  sympathetic  of  mothers  and  the  most  com¬ 
municative  of  sons.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to 
provide  the  hopeless  lover  and  half-satislied  husband  with  a  con¬ 
genial  sister ;  and  on  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  all 
unreserved  confession  is  more  or  less  unmanly.  Ilevelations  of 
the  secret  niceties  of  feeling  are  most  suitably  presented  in  the 
impersonal  narrative  of  the  poet  himself.  Dramatic  colloquies, 
whether  written  or  oral,  ought  to  represent  what  would  be  said 
rather  than  what  might  be  thought;  yet  it  is  almost  hypercritical 
to  examine  too  closely  the  accidental  conditions  and  appendages 
of  a  history  which  is  essentially  psychological.  The  delicacy  of 
Mr.  Patmore’s  observation,  and  his  tendency  to  imaginative  re¬ 
flection,  are  characteristically  illustrated  in  a  passage  which 
records  the  instinctive  reserve  and  scruple  of  a  boyish  passion: — 
O,  bright,  apocalyptic  sky 
O’erarehing  childhood !  Far  and  nigh 
Mystery  and  obscuration  none, 

Yet  nowhere  any  moon  or  sun ! 

What  reason  for  these  sighs  ?  What  hope, 

Haunting  with  its  audacious  scope 


The  disconcerted  heart,  affects 
These  ceremonies  and  respects  ? 

Why  stratagems  in  every  thing? 

"Why,  why  not  kiss  her  in  the  ring? 

’  J’is  nothing  strange  that  warriors  bold, 

Whoso  fierce,  forecasting  eyes  behold 
rl  he  city  they  desire  to  sack, 

Humbly  begin  their  proud  attack 
By  delving  ditches  two  miles  ot!', 

Aware  how  the  fair  place  would  scoff 
At  hasty  wooing;  but,  O  child, 

Why  thus  approach  thy  playmate  mild ! 

The  comparison  between  the  approaches  of  courtship  and  engineer¬ 
ing  parallels,  though  not  drawn  for  the  first  time,  is  made  original 
by  the  quaintness  and  prettiness  of  the  application.  The  line 
about  the  ditches  suggests  recollections  of  Hudibras,  and  the 
opening  figure  of  a  luminous  sky  in  which  there  is  no  special 
centre  of  light  belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  poetry.  A  somewhat 
similar  thought  finds  another  suitable  image  in  the  first  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Honoria,  who  is  the  faultless  heroine  both  of  the  Angel 
in  the  House  and  of  Faithful  for  Ever  : — 

The  brightest  and  the  chastest  brow 
Kulos  o’er  a  cheek  which  seems  to  show 
That  love,  as  a  mere  vague  suspense 
Of  apprehensive  innocence, 

Fcrturbs  her  heart ;  love  without  aim 
Or  object,  like  the  holy  flame 
That  in  the  Vestals’  Temple  glowed 
•  Without  the  image  of  a  god. 

The  mother,  who  is  naturally  less  enthusiastic  than  her  son  in 
idolatry  of  beauty,  shares  to  the  full  his  faculty  of  illustrating 
subtle  theories  which  suit  the  immediate  argument.  The  propo¬ 
sition  that  unsuccessful  love  is  preferable  to  the  risk  of  satiety  is 
scarcely  equivalent  to  the  refined  doctrine  that  the  attainment  of 
the  object  of  desire  would  have  caused  disappointment  through, 
experience  of  the  finite  possibilities  of  appreciation.  The  disqui¬ 
sition,  though  it  may  have  afforded  little  consolation  to  the 
rejected  suitor,  is  well  worthy  of  attention  from  the  dispassionate 
student  of  life  and  of  human  nature : — 

I  blame  not  beauty.  It  beguiles 
A A  ith  lovely  motions  and  sweet  smiles 
AA  inch  while  they  please  us  pass  away, 

The  spirit  to  lofty  thoughts  that  stay, 

And  lift  the  whole  of  after  life, 

Unless  you  take  the  thing  to  wife, 

AA  hich  then  seems  nought,  or  serves  to  slake 

Desire,  as  when  a  lovely  lake 

Far  oft"  scarce  fills  the  exulting  eye 

Of  one  athirst,  who  comes  thereby 

And  inappreciably  sips 

The  deep  with  disappointed  lips. 

A  more  natural  or  more  simple  defiance  of  irrelevant  consolation 
follows  on  the  first  discovery  that  the  pursuit  of  Honoria  is 
absolute!}'’  hopeless : — 

Grief  is  now  the  cloak, 

I  fold  about  me  to  prevent 
The  deadly  chill  of  a  content 
With  any  near  or  distant  good, 

Except  the  exact  beatitude 
AVliich  love  has  shown  to  my  desire, 

You’ll  point  to  other  joys  and  higher, 

I  hate  and  disavow  afl  bliss, 

As  none  for  me,  which  is  not  this. 

Mr.  Patmore,  as  far  as  his  own  views  may  be  inferred  from 
the  language  of  his  characters,  seems  to  find  a  laudable  pleasure 
in  the  rejection  of  fallacious  commonplaces.  He  even  ventures 
to  suggest,  if  only  in  irresponsible  dramatic  form,  that  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  high  social  position,  are  to  be  preferred  in  them¬ 
selves  to  the  most  irreproachable  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Honoria,  having  become  the  owner  of  a  large  fortune,  and  the 
mistress  of  a  popular  country-house,  seems  only  the  more 
beautiful  and  perfect  to  the  admirer  who  had  formerly  been  her 
lover : — 

The  power  and  pleasures  of  the  world 
Pay  tribute;  and  her  days  are  all 
So  high,  pure,  sweet,  and  practical. 

She  almost  seems  to  have  at  home 
AVhat’s  promised  of  the  life  to  come. 

And  fair,  in  fact,  should  bo  the  few 
God  dowers  with  nothing  else  to  do ; 

And  liberal  of  their  light,  and  free 
To  show  themselves,  that  all  may  see. 

For  alms  let  poor  men  poorly  give 
The  meat  w'herehy  men’s  bodies  live; 

But  they  of  wealth  are  stewards  wise, 

AVhose  graces  are  their  charities. 

The  effect  of  death  in  reviving  affection,  combined  with  regret, 
is  a  commoner  theme,  which  may  nevertheless  bo  made  novel  or 
interesting  by  freshness  and  vigour  of  illustration  : — 

Y'es,  love  requires  the  focal  span 
Of  recollection  or  of  hope, 

Ere  it  can  measure  its  own  scope. 

Too  soon,  too  soon,  comes  Death  to  show 
AVe  love  more  deeply  than  we  know. 

The  rain  that  fell  upon  the  height, 

Too  gently  to  be  called  delight, 

Within  the  dark  vale  reappears 
As  a  wild  cataract  of  tears ; 

And  love  in  life  should  strive  to  see 
Sometimes  what  love  in  death  would  be  I 
(Easier  to  love,  we  so  should  find 
It  is,  than  to  be  just  and  kind). 
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The  image  of  the  impalpable  mist  of  affection,  which  afterwards 
collects  itself  into  a  torrent  of  grief,  is  so  apposite,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  far-fetched,  that  it.  might  be  regarded  as  a  conceit 
if  it  were  not  picturesque  as  well  as  ingenious.  Even  in  Mr. 
Patmore’s  simplest  appeal  to  common  sympathies  there  is  always 
an  activity  of  thought  which  may  interest  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  not  readily  accessible  to  the  pathos  of  domestic  life. 
The  increase  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  husband  when  his 
wife  becomes  a  mother  is  gracefully  and  justly  described  and 
explained : — 

But  when  the  new-made  Mother  smiled, 

She  seemed  herself  a  little  child, 

Dwelling  at  large  beyond  the  law 
By  which  till  then  I  judged  and  saw  ; 

And  that  fond  glow  which  she  felt  stir 
Tor  it,  suffused  my  heart  for  her; 

To  whom,  from  the  weak  babe,  and  thence 
To  me,  an  inlluent  innocence, 

Happy,  reparative  of  life, 

Came,  and  she  was  indeed  my  wife. 

As  there,  lovely  with  love,  she  lay, 

Brightly  contented  all  the  day 
To  hug  her  little  sleeping  boy, 

In  the  reciprocated  joy 

Of  touch,  the  childish  sense  of  love, 

Ever  inquisitive  to  prove 

Its  strange  possession,  and  to  know 

If  the  eyes’  report  be  really  so. 

It  would  not  be  for  Mr.  Patmore’s  interest  that  bis  place 
among  contemporary  poets  should  be  determined  at  present. 
His  thoughtful  imagination  may  probably  hereafter  be  brought 
into  relief  by  a  severer  taste.  He  is  already  appreciated  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  of  poetry;  and  he  is  popular  among  the  more 
numerous  class  which  delights  in  the  reproduction  of  refined  aad 
tender  sentiment.  His  moral  judgments  are  so  manly  and 
wholesome,  and  his  deference  for  vulgar  prejudice  is  so  limited, 
that  he  may  probably  outlive  his  paradoxical  adoption  of  the 
theories  which  misled  Wordsworth  in  his  youth.  The  dignity  of 
literature  is  compromised  by  the  introduction  into  verse  of  details 
which  are  only  tolerable  in  actual  life  because  they  cannot  be 
avoided . 


THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  SYDNEY  SMITH* 

Cl  OLLECTIONS  of  wit  and  wisdom  are  almost  sure  to  do 
)  great  injustice  to  the  persons  whom  they  are  intended  to 
honour.  If  a  man  is  sufficiently  eminent  to  furnish  occasion 
for  snch  a  selection,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  eminent  to  suit  every  part  of  what  he  had  to  say 
both  to  the  occasion  of  saying  it  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
whole  to  which  it  belonged  ;  so  that  extracts  can  hardly  fail  to 
give  much  too  low  a  notion  of  that  from  which  they  are  extracted. 
Collections  of  specimens  of  wit  are  open  to  another  objection, 
which  has  to  a  great  extent  prevailed  against  the  practice  of 
making  them.  They  must  always  be  like  a  collection  of  plums 
picked  out  of  a  pudding.  Wit  can  hardly  be  more  than  an  or¬ 
nament,  and  the  beauty  of  an  ornament  is  much  more  relative 
than  positive.  Jest-books  are  the  dreariest  of  all  forms  of  lite¬ 
rature,  or  of  what  passes  as  such ;  and  they  are  not  only  tiresome, 
but  produce  a  sort  of  melancholy  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
lead  the  reader  to  pity  the  man  who  had  to  make  all  those  jokes  ; 
and  when  any  particular  bit  of  wit  happens — as  must  often  be 
the  case — to  have  lost  its  brilliancy  by  lapse  of  time  or  changes 
of  fashion,  there  is  something  indescribably  dreary  about  its 
appearance,  even  if  it  is  not  impertinent.  The  process  by  which 
generations  pass  away  and  become  strange  and  old-fashioned, 
deserves  more  notice  than  it  attracts.  To  read  a  book  written 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  especially  if  it  is  written 
on  a  subject  of  which  the  interest  was  occasional  and 
transient,  is  almost  like  passing  into  another  world.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  before  you  can  realize  the  fact  that  the  people  described 
ever  lived,  and  felt,  and  thought  as  similar  people  do  at  present, 
to  translate  their  thoughts  and  language  by  modern  equivalents. 
This  difference,  however,  is  reached,  not  at  once,  but  by  very 
slow  degrees.  Fh-st,  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  is  dropped;  then  the  familiar  subjects  are  changed, 
and  by  slow  degrees  a  change  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  creeps  over  the  language.  The  rhythm  of  the  sentences 
sounds  old-fashioned.  Words  which  are  familiar  to  us  are  used  as  if 
it  were  an  act  of  audacity  to  use  them.  Phrases,  jokes,  and  maxims 
which  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  trivial  commonplaces  or 
vulgar  errors  shine  out  in  all  their  freshness,  and  at  last  we 
find  that  we  have  got  amongst  a  generation  from  which  we  differ 
in  almost  everything  that  strikes  the  attention.  The  earliest 
stage  of  this  change  has  passed  on  the  writings  of  Sydney  Smith. 
The  vein  in  which  he  writes  has  become  very  uncommon,  and 
the  principal  topics  on  which  he  writes  have  become  things  of 
the  past.  On  almost  all  the  more  considerable  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  in  which  he  took  part  the  nation  has  made  up  its  mind, 
to  all  appearance  irrevocably ;  and  though  the  present  collection 
has  little  other  merit,  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  making  one  or 
two  observations  on  the  path  which  society  has  been  traversing 
for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  which  may  not  he  uninteresting. 

The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  that  course  are  seen  at  a 
glance,  and  it  has  indeed  become  a  sort  of  commonplace  to  count 
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most  Memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation. 


them  up.  Forty  years  ago,  people  still  lived  under  the  old  Poor-law, 
the  old  Game-la  w,  and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Ireland  was 
so  grievous  a  difficulty  that  Sydney  Smith  said,  with  apparent 
truth,  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  all  if  “  skates  and  codfish 
swam  across  the  fair  land  of  Ulster.”  All  these,  and  many  other 
things  of  the  same  sort — the  apprenticeships,  the  rotten  boroughs, 
the  laws  against  forestalled  and  regraters— have  gone  their  way; 
and  having  nearly  completed  our  negative  reforms,  we  are 
drifting  into  a  new  sea  of  problems  which  certainly  promise  to 
be  as  extensive  as,  and  more  difficult  than,  those  which  taxed  the 
energies  of  our  fathers.  Perhaps  the  best  use  to  which  we  can 
put  the  well-worn  commonplace  which  has  just  been  quoted  is 
to  consider  for  a  moment  what  sort  of  questions  lie  a  little  way 
ahead  of  us.  For  many  years  past  we  have  all  been  asserting 
and  re-asserting  that  we  live  in  a  “transition  state” — that  we  are 
occupied  in  adjusting  the  institutions  which  belonged  to  one  state 
of  society  to  the  wants  of  another,  and  that  reform  ought  to  be 
the  great  object  of  our  efforts.  A  very  little  observation  is 
enough  to  show  that,  after  all,  reform  is  a  finite  thing,  and  that, 
though  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  it,  we  have  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  towards  the  end.  When  the  question  why  we 
wanted  a  Reform  Bill  was  last  discussed,  the  only  very  definite 
and  tangible  evil  that  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  were  able  to 
suggest  was  that  the  costs  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  were  too 
high,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
bankrupt’s  assets  was  usually  wasted  in  winding  up  his  affairs. 
The  comparison  between  this  grievance  and  the  evils  which 
Sydney  Smith  contended  with  for  so  many  years  is  enough  in 
itself  to  throw  a  most  curious  light  on  the  road  we  have  travelled. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  by  sortie  miracle  we  had 
not  only  reformed  the  costs  of  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  but 
that  we  had  actually  done  all  our  reforming — that  our  house  was 
thoroughly  set  in  order,  and  that,  the  last  snipe  in  the  reformer’s 
manor  having  fallen  a  victim  to  his  suicidal  accuracy  of  aim,  the 
question  presented  itself  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  next. 
The  question  is  one  of  those  which,  fortunately  for  mankind, 
answer  themselves,  and  the  answer  in  this  case  would,  we  imagine, 
be  a  very  emphatic  one.  Institutions  may  be  unobjectionable, 
and  yet  men  may  not  be  satisfied.  Questions  are  almost  sure  to 
arise  as  to  the  objects  for  which  societies  exist,  and  as  to  the 
fundamental  articles  of  belief  which  its  individual  members  pro¬ 
fess,  which  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  most  gluttonous  temper 
for  excitement  and  controversy.  This  generation  has  seen  an 
outbreak  of  Socialism  in  France  and  the  growth  of  a  religious 
controversy  in  Germany,  which,  though  for  the  time  appeased — in 
the  one  case  by  main  force,  and  in  the  other  by  a  mixture  of 
terror  and  torpor — have  raised  questions  which  are  morally  certain 
to  agitate  mankind  until  something  like  a  solution  of  them  has 
been  attained.  What  special  form  such  controversies  will  take 
in  our  own  country  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  that 
they  will  require  a  practical  solution,  sooner  or  later,  must  appear 
to  all  reflecting  men  absolutely  certain. 

If  Sydney  Smith’s  range  of  subjects  suggests  such  thoughts 
as  these,  his  style  suggests  others  which  are  not  without  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  them.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  say  that  the 
periodical  writing  of  our  own  days  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that 
of  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  grown  in  extent  so  enormously,  that  in¬ 
dividual  compositions  attract  less  attention  than  they  formerly 
did,  and  we  labour  under  the  immense  disadvantage  that  perio¬ 
dical  writing  is  sinking  to  the  condition  of  a  well-paid  trade. 
Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  an  avenue  to  professional,  political,  and 
social  distinction ;  and  the  most  popular  and  most  influential 
writers  were  men  who  had  other  pursuits  in  life,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  means  of  livelihood.  There  are  such  writers  in  our  own 
time,  but  their  relative  number  and  importance  has  diminished, 
and  may  be  expected  to  diminish  still  further.  Still,  it  would 
be  an  easy  task  to  point  out  a  considerable  number  of  articles 
published  in  various  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers  during 
the  last  ten  years  which  might  fairly  sustain  a  comparison  with 
any  of  the  performances  of  the  original  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 
Still,  though  this  may  be  so,  no  one  in  the  present  day  writes  like 
Sydney  Smith,  and  the  want  of  will  is  quite  as  much  a  reason 
for  not  doing  so  as  the  want  of  power.  The  specific  peculiarity 
of  his  writings,  which  distinguishes  them  from  any  others  of  the 
same  sort  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  the  combination  which 
they  present  of  wit  with  strong  common  sense.  Every  one  has 
remarked  this,  and  the  union  has  struck  people’s  fancy  so  much 
that  they  have  been  a  little  apt  to  overrate  the  wisdom  on 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  wit.  The  truth  about  Sydney 
Smith  is,  that  he  was  a  hard-headed,  sensible  man  of  business, 
who  had  three  times  more  courage  and  conscience  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  who  proved  his  possession  of  those 
gifts  by  advocating  unpopul  ar  truths  for  many  years  together, 
under  circumstances  and  in  times  which  deterred  most  men  from 
opening  their  mouths  cr  using  their  minds. 

This,  however,  is  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
Fie  was  destitute  of  speculative  ability,  and  never  appears  to 
have  seen  more  than  one  side  of  any  question.  Perhaps  one  of 
his  most  characteristic  and  ablest  performances  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hoodie’s  Oration.  It  is  a  most  effective  epitome  of  the 
way  of  thinking  and  talking  which  he  disliked,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  Liberal  Noodle  might  have 
talked  platitudes  about  progress  and  civilization  quite  as  fluently 
as  the  Conservative  Noodle  talked  about  the  wisdom  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  and  the  distinction  between  liberty  and  license.  Still 
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less  did  lie  remember  that  a  platitude  is  not  of  necessity  a  false¬ 
hood,  and  that  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  truth  in  every¬ 
thing  said  by  each  Noodle.  For  example,  the  Conservative 
Noodle  says  : — “  If  the  measure  is  good,  is  this  the  time  for  carry¬ 
ing  it  into  execution  P  ”  It  is  quite  true  that  this  is  the  stock 
excuse  of  corrupt  jobbers  to  all  improvements;  but  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  valid  excuse  if  it  is  made  out,  and  requires  a  separate  an¬ 
swer  in  each  separate  case.  To  use  the  language  of  special 
pleading,  it  is  a  good  plea  if  you  can  only  prove  it.  Suppose, 
for  example,  Mr.  Bright  were  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
landing  of  a  French  army  in  Kent  to  move  for  the  introduction 
of  an  admirable  Bill  upon  Bankruptcy,  would  not  every  man  in 
the  country  quote  the  Noodle’s  Oration  against  him? 

The  combination  of  that  hard-headed  common  sense  which 
could  pull  to  pieces  ordinary  sophistries  with  extremely  delicate 
and  brilliant  wit  is  wonderfully  acceptable  to  many  minds, 
but  it  belonged  rather  to  the  last  generation  than  to  our 
own.  Our  generation  is  anything  but  a  gay  one,  and  though 
it  has  plenty  of  strong  sense  and  plenty  of  playfulness,  they 
are  hardly  ever  allied.  Almost  all  wit  in  the  present  day 
is  plaintive.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  which  it  would  be 
both  a  difficult  and  a  tedious  task  to  explain,  sentimentalism 
has  in  our  day  assumed  much  greater  proportions  than  it  ever 
did  before,  and  most  of  the  wit  of  the  day  is  either  associated 
with  it  or  employed  in  cauterizing  it.  In  the  bond  fide  dis¬ 
cussion  of  matters  of  business,  wit  is  felt  to  be  out  of  place  where 
neither  side  is  very  absurd,  and  where  each  is  really  willing 
to  listen  to  reason.  There  was  a  far  better  field  for  the  display 
of  wit  when  gross  absurdities  were  the  subjects  of  attack  and 
defence  than  at  present.  An  old  wall  returning  two  members  to 
Parliament  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  standing  joke,  but  who  could 
be  witty  upon  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  constitute  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  P  Sydney  Smith  used  his  wit  so  much  and 
to  such  good  purpose  in  attacking  real  absurdities,  that  he  some¬ 
times  over-used  it,  and  indeed  he  must  bear  the  responsibility 
of  having  brought  into  fashion  some  of  the  tricks  of  style 
which  are  most  common  and  most  offensive  in  the  present  day. 
Sometimes  he  was  not  above  making  fun  by  very  small  artifices. 
In  speaking  of  the  apprenticeship  laws,  he  says,  “Woe  to  the 
cobbler  who,  having  made  Hessian  boots  for  the  alderman  of 
Newcastle,  should  venture  to  invest  with  those  coriaceous  integu¬ 
ments  the  leg  of  a  liege  subject  at  York.”  That  a  man  who 
might  make  boots  at  Newcastle  should  not  be  allowed  to  make 
them  at  York  was  no  doubt  absurd,  but  the  absurdity  is  in  no 
way  brought  out  more  clearly  by  describing  the  making  of  a 
pair  of  boots  as  investing  a  leg  with  coriaceous  integuments.  It 
is  the  true  reporter  style  of  writing,  and  having  had  its  day  is, 
w  e  hope,  at  last  beginning  to  go  a  little  out  of  fashion  amongst 
good  writers.  Another  instance  of  the  same  vein  of  fun  is  to 
be  found  in  a  passage  where  Sydney  Smith  observes  that  women 
as  they  grow  old  are  driven  out  of  youthful  fashions  “  by 
diameter  and  derision.”  Surely  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
amusing  to  say  “  by  growing  fat  and  being  laughed  at.”  The 
delight  in  the  jingle  of  the  two  d’s  is  very  infantile. 

These  are  only  instances  of  the  weak  side  of  the  wit  of  one  of 
our  greatest  wits.  His  great  strength  appears  to  irs  to  have  lain 
in  simple  play  of  fancy — the  perception  of  the  inherent 
grotesqueness  of  particular  occurrences.  It  is  hard  to  select 
specimens  which  are  not  already  trite  from  constant  repetition. 
Perhaps  the  following  is  a  little  less  well  known  than  most 
others  : — “  The  toucan  has  an  enormous  bill,  makes  a  noise  like 
a  puppy  dog,  and  lays  his  eggs  in  hollow  trees.  To  what  pur¬ 
pose  is  a  bird  placed  in  the  woods  of  Cayenne  writh  a  bill  a  yard 
long,  making  a  noise  like  a  puppy  dog,  and  laying  eggs  in  hollow 
trees  ?”  This,  if  it  had  been  left  alone,  would  have  been  a  won¬ 
derfully  grotesque  question,  and  would  have  even  had  a  certain 
air  of  mystery  and  profundity  ;  but  its  author  spoils  it  by  going 
on  to  ask  the  same  question  in  a  thoroughly  commonplace  way 
about  Bond  Street  loungers  and  foolish  members  of  Parliament. 
Sydney  Smith  was  too  sensible  and  too  kindly  a  man  to  be 
thoroughly  w  itty  ;  for  that  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  see  the 
whole  of  existence  from  a  ludicrous  and  ironical  point  of  view, 
and  to  feel  a  careless  or  even  a  malignant  pleasure  m  exposing 
its  absurdities.  Swift,  in  our  own  country,  and  Heine,  in  our 
own  generation,  carried  this  temper  nearly  as  far  as  it  can  be 
carried  by  a  sane  man. 


A  SEAMAN’S  LIE  E.* 

HE  death  of  Lord  Dundonald  will  command  for  his  own 
history  of  his  life  a  deeper  interest  than  would  belong  merely 
to  the  events  which  he  narrates.  He  seems  to  have  laboured  at 
this  work  as  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  his  career  ;  and 
probably,  if  he  had  live  longer,  he  would  have  cared  more  about 
its  reception  by  the  public  than  about  any  other  earthly  subject. 
As  w  e  have  said  before,  wo  do  not  consider  this  vindication  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  but  still,  our  respec.  (or  the  author  would  ensure  for  it 
our  careful  consideration,  and,  besides,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
dwell  too  often  or  too  long  up~i.  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
exploits  that  grace  the  annals  of  the  British  navy. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  second  volume  of  this 
An tohiofirupJiy  should  be  the  last.  Be  t  it  seems  that  personal 
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I  history  has  claimed  the  space  which  was  originally  destined  to 
observations  upon  the  present  conditions  of  naval  w  arfare  and 
the  various  projects  of  national  defence;  and  thus  the  opinions 
of  Lord  Dundonald  upon  these  deeply  important  subjects  were 
reserved  for  a  third  and  final  volume,  which  now,  alas!  can 
never  see  the  light.  We  should  hope,  however,  that  portions 
of  that  volume  may  have  been  composed  ;  and  we  think  that, 
even  in  ar.  imperfect  state,  their  publication  would  be  of  na¬ 
tional  advantage.  As  the  author  himself  says,  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  his  judgment  of  warlike  matters  had  been 
fixed  so  surely  by  many  sharp  experiences,  that  it  was  not 
in  danger  of  being  shaken  even  by  the  load  of  years.  To  the 
ripeness  of  age  he  united  the  innovating  tendency  of  youth ; 
and  no  one  probably  would  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him 
an  unreasonable  attachment  to  the  usages  of  a  past  generation. 
The  restless  activity  of  his  mind  might  perhaps  have  been  mode¬ 
rated  by  time,  but  it  would  never  have  sunk  into  torpidity. 
Unlike  some  other  veterans,  he  would  have  approached  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  new  proposal  with  a  disposition  to  find  in 
it  an  improvement;  and  at  the  same  time  his  long  and  wide 
experience  would  have  armed  him  against  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
lusion.  On  public  grounds,  we  regret  that  Lord  Dundonald 
should  have  exhausted  his  failing  energies  in  searching  charts 
and  log-books  for  the  true  history  of  the  operations  in  Basque 
Hoads.  We  should  have  preferred  to  receive  from  him  sug¬ 
gestions  of  how  future  services  might  be  performed.  But  still, 
here  is  his  latest  work  ;  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  as  if  the  author 
were  still  alive  to  read  our  words. 

Availing  himself  of  the  permission  granted  by  Sir  John 
Pakington  and  renewed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Dun¬ 
donald  searched  at  the  Admiralty,  and  found  four  charts  which 
had  been  produced  at  Lord  Gambier’s  court-martial.  Two  of 
these  charts  were  produced  by  Lord  Dundonald  and  rejected, 
but  have  nevertheless  been  preserved  at  the  Admiralty.  The 
other  two  were  produced  in  support  of  Lord  Gambier’s  defence, 
and  the  Court  appears  to  have  relied  upon  them.  The  principal 
chart  produced  by  Lord  Dundonald  was  a  printed  one  issued  by 
the  French  Government  for  the  guidance  of  its  own  navy,  and 
generally  found,  at  the  date  of  the  action  in  Basque  Koads,  on 
board  of  all  French  and  also  of  all  British  ships  of  war.  This 
chart  was  rejected  because  Lord  Dundonald  did  not  prove  the 
accuracy  of  the  measurements  and  soundings  given  in  it.  We 
may  concede  that  this  rejection  was  in  accordance  with  those 
rules  of  evidence  by  which  the  English  law  sometimes  renders 
the  discovery  of  truth  difficult.  But  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt 
that  the  French  Government  intended  to  make  this  chart  accu¬ 
rate,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  as  accurate  as  it  could  be  made. 
No  officer  on  the  court-martial  would  have  hesitated  to  run, 
with  due  precaution,  into  Aix  Hoads  in  reliance  on  the 
soundings  of  this  chart,  and  yet  the  Court  collectively  could 
not  rest  any  conclusion  on  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
two  charts  produced  by  Lord  Gambier  were  supported  by 
some  evidence  of  persons  who  had  prepared  or  adapted  them 
for  the  occasion.  It  is  true  this  evidence  was  slight  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  witnesses  had  seen  a  little,  heard 
much,  and  imagined  more  of  that  to  which  they  deposed ; 
but  still  it  was  the  kind  of  evidence  which  an  English  court 
requires,  and  therefore  the  charts  were  admitted,  and  they  have 
since  been  treated  as  authentic.  Thus  hydrography  has  suffered 
through  the  astuteness  of  Lord  Gambier’s  advisers.  A  shoal 
which  was  by  some  means  foisted  into  one  of  these  charts,  so  as 
to  make  the  proposed  attack  on  the  French  ships  appear  more 
difficult,  has  been  transferred  from  it  to  later  English  charts  ; 
and  the  French  also  have  adopted  and  propagated  the  fiction, 
so  that  now-a-days  this  part  of  their  coast  is  made  to  appear  less 
accessible  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  attack  by  fire-ships  and  explosion  vessels  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Dundonald  was  made  at  night.  It  produced  such 
a  panic  that  all  the  French  fleet,  except  two  ships,  cut  their 
cables  and  drifted  upon  the  shoals,  where  they  were  seen  at  day¬ 
light  exposed  almost  defenceless  to  the  attack  of  an  active 
enemy.  Lord  Gambier  was  nine  miles  distant,  and  he  formed 
his  opinion  against  the  expediency  of  an  attack  from  the  reports 
of  others,  who  may  be  suspected  of  not  desiring  to  enhance  the 
credit  due  to  Lord  Dundonald  for  the  success  of  his  daring 
enterprise.  The  points  upon  uhich  the  volume  now  before  us  so 
earnestly  insists  are: — 

1.  There  was  a  clear  entrance  channel  two  miles  wide,  without 
shoal  or  hindrance  of  any  kind,  by  which  the  British  fleet  might 
have  advanced  to  attack  the  grounded  ships,  while  keeping  out 
of  point-blank  range  of  the  batteries  on  lie  d’Aix. 

2.  There  was  inside  a  spacious  anchorage,  where  line-of-battlo 
ships  could  not  only  have  floated,  but  could  have  effectively 
operated  against  the  enemy’s  fleet,  even  in  its  entire  and  undis¬ 
turbed  state  before  the  nocturnal  panic,  wholly  out  of  range  of 
the  before-mentioned  batteries,  or  keeping  the  enemy’s  fleet 
between  those  batteries  and  themselves. 

3.  There  was  still  further  inside  another  anchorage,  to  which 
any  British  vessel  disabled  by  the  enemy’s  ships  might  have 
safely  retired.  Between  these  two  anchorages  there  was  no 
shoal  nor  any  other  danger  whatever. 

In  the  charts  produced  on  behalf  of  Lord  Gambier  the 
entrance  channel  was  narrowed  from  two  miles  to  one,  or  one 
and  a  quarter,  and  shoals  were  represented  where  Lord  Dun¬ 
donald  alleges  there  was  a  clear  and  safe  anchorage.  The 
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correctness  of  Lord  Dundonald’s  chart  is  supported  by  oral 
evidence  given  before  the  court-martial  but  disregarded  ;  and 
assuming  this  chart  to  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  attack  which 
he  desired  to  be  made  on  the  morning  alter  the  employment  of 
the  fire-ships  was  feasible.  There  was  a  group  of  one  French 
three-decker  and  three  two-deckers  lying  on  the  outer  edge  of 
one  of  the  shoals  towards  the  British  fleet,  and  close  to  the  deep 
water.  For  several  hours  these  ships  lay  on  the  bilge,  w  ith  their 
hulls  exposed,  so  that  even  a  gun-boat  might  have  so  effectively 
riddled  them  as  to  prevent  their  floating  with  the  rising 
tide.  But  they  were  left  undisturbed  and  allowed  to  haul 
off  and  run  further  in  shore,  where  they  again  grounded  in 
a  safer  position  although  still  liable  to  attack.  During  these 
operations  the  wind  blew  from  the  north-west  or  directly  into 
the  road  where  the  French  fleet  lay.  With  such  a  wind  it  was 
no  doubt  possible  that  the  British  ships  might  find  themselves 
unable  to  work  out  with  the  ebb  tide,  but  in  that  case  they 
might  have  lain  in  safety  at  the  innermost  anchorage  shown  by 
Lord  Dundonald.  There  was  no  land  near  enough  for  batteries 
to  be  erected  to  annoy  them,  and  if  every  French  vessel  afloat 
and  ashore  had  been  employed  against  them,  tbe  British  might 
have  awaited  the  result  with  perfect  confidence.  It  happened 
too  that  the  wind  shifted  the  next  day,  and  blew  directly 
out  of  the  road.  Before  the  age  of  steam  it  was  necessary  to 
trust  sometimes  to  fortune,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  bravery  would  have  obtained,  as  it  deserved,  her  favour. 
A  little  happy  audacity  in  Lord  Gambier  would  have  caused  his 
perseverance  in  the  obvious  plan  which  he  first  adopted,  and 
then  on  second  thoughts  abandoned.  He  would  have  ordered 
all  his  two-decked  ships,  except  the  one  or  two  largest  of  them, 
and  all  his  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  to  run  into  the  road  as 
soon  as  ever  the  tide  served.  With  the  force  at  his  command 
he  could  have  silenced  the  batteries  on  lie  d’Aix,  or  he  could, 
if  he  preferred  it,  have  avoided  them  by  keeping  close  to  the 
other  side  of  the  entrance  channel  shown  by  Lord  Dundonald. 
The  only  two  French  ships  which  were  afloat  would  assuredly 
have  suffered  a  revival  of  the  panic  of  the  night  before,  and 
would  have  run  themselves  aground  as  far  from  the  British  fleet 
as  possible.  The  four  grounded  French  ships  which  lay  in  the 
most  exposed  position  would  have  been  destroyed  easily  and  im¬ 
mediately.  Inside  these  four  ships  lay  four  others,  which  actually 
were  destroyed  later  in  the  day  by  a  partial  and  dilatory  attack, 
which  would  not  have  been  made  at  all  if  Lord  Dundonald  had 
not  advanced  alone  in  his  frigate  to  assail  these  ships,  and  thus 
compelled  the  Admiral  to  support  him.  Thus  eight  ships  would 
have  been  destroyed  at  once  ;  and  in  the  terror  and  confusion 
caused  by  these  vigorous  proceedings  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
remaining  seven  French  ships  would  have  been  set  on  fire  and 
abandoned.  Thus  a  single  day  would  have  beheld  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  their  whole  fleet.  And  yet  Lord  Dundonald  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  see  this  splendid  opportunity  pass  unimproved,  in  order 
that  the  Admiral  might  boast,  as  he  did  before  the  court-martial, 
that  no  ship  which  he  commanded  had  been  incapacitated  from 
proceeding  on  any  service  which  might  have  become  necessary. 

We  shall  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  court  which  tried  Lord  Gambier  if  we  observe  that 
Lord  Dundonald  could  have  given,  if  he  had  been  called  upon, 
the  same  sort  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  accuracy  of  his  chart 
as  was  given  by  the  Master  of  the  Fleet  in  support  of  those  put 
in  by  Lord  Gambier.  He  could  have  given  the  same  sort  of 
evidence,  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  forcible,  because 
he  had  really  seen  and  knew  every  point  in  the  locality  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  whereas  the  witness  on  the  other  side  had  seen  and  knew 
very  little,  and  indeed  he  admitted  that  opportunity  had  been 
wanting  to  him  to  see  more.  This  observation  could  not  have 
escaped  the  practised  mind  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  who  appeared 
at  the  court-martial,  but  that  official  understood  very  well  for 
what  purpose  the  inquiry  had  been  set  on  foot.  In  fact,  Lord 
Gambier  was  acquitted  as  Byng  was  shot — in  order  that  the 
King’s  Government  might  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  the  party 
which  then  held  power.  The  French  chart  relied  on  by  Lord 
Dundonald  was  supplied,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  information  of 
every  captain  in  the  British  fleet.  From  attentive  study  of  this 
chart,  and  from  his  own  keen  observation,  Lord  Dundonald  had 
discovered  that  it  was  easily  possible  to  effect  that  which  to 
cursory  consideration  appeared  dangerous  or  utterly  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Instead  of  being  affected  by  any  vague  terror  of  shoals, 
currents,  on-shore  winds,  and  batteries,  he  looked  deliberately 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  applying  to  them  his 
unrivalled  skill  and  professional  knowledge,  he  found  a  way  to 
effect  the  desired  object.  He  ascertained  the  exact  strength  of 
the  batteries  on  lie  d’Aix,  and  also  the  distance  at  w'hich  the 
ships  might  keep  from  them  as  they  passed  along  the  channel 
leading  from  Basque  to  Aix  Roads.  It  would  be  the  greatest  of 
all  misapprehensions  to  ascribe  the  successes  of  Lord  Dundonald 
on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  South 
America,  to  uncalculating  and  merely  fortunate  audacity.  Like 
other  great  men,  he  owed  his  eminence  to  the  untiring  industry 
with  which  he  studied  a  congenial  subject.  Thus,  under  any 
circumstances,  he  might  be  trusted  to  find  a  resource  in  difficulty 
so  as  either  to  achieve  success  or  at  least  to  extricate  his  forces 
from  disaster.  Yet,  after  he  had  proved  his  vast  capacity 
for  naval  war,  by  handing  over  a  French  fleet  tied  and 
bound,  as  it  were,  for  inevitable  destruction,  he  found  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  obstructed  by  his  obnoxious  glory.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Admiralty  plans  for  assailing  one  French  fleet  in  the  I 


road  of  Toulon,  and  another  squadron,  which  was  especially  the 
object  of  British  jealousy,  at  Antwerp.  The  first  proposal  was  for 
a  time  entertained  ;  but  the  consequent  necessity  of  appointing 
Lord  Dundonald  to  a  line-of-batile  ship,  and  giving  him  the 
command  of  a  small  squadron,  was  so  disagreeable,  that  the  plan 
was  laid  aside  ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  a  British 
fleet  watched  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon,  according  to  the 
tedious  method  of  previous  years.  Against  Antwerp  it  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  employ  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line  and  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  and  to  inscribe  in  the  page  of  British 
history  the  melancholy  name  of  Walcheren.  We  propose  to 
speak  on  another  occasion  of  the  later  and  more  gloomy  years 
of  Lord  Dundonald’s  life  At  present,  we  would  rather 
think  of  him  steering  his  explosion  vessel  on  a  dark 
and  gusty  April  night  towards  the  French  fleet,  at  the  risk  every 
moment  of  annihilation,  or  advancing  the  next  day  with  his 
single  frigate  to  engage  three  line-of-battle  ships,  in  order  to 
compel  the  Admiral  to  incur,  at  least  with  part  of  his  force,  the 
risk  of  putting  the  country  to  some  expense  for  damaged  ships. 
The  difference  between  the  professional  characters  of  Lord 
Dundonald  and  Lord  Gambier  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in 
the  words  which  Clarendon  has  applied  to  Blake : — 

He  despised  those  rules  which  had  been  long  in  practice,  to  keep  his  ship 
and  men  out  of  danger,  which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a  point  of  great 
ability  and  circumspection ;  as  if  the  principal  art  requisite  in  the  captain  of 
a  ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  home  safe  again. 

The  wrong  which  Lord  Dundonald  suffered  may  he  lamented, 
but  cannot  be  undone.  But  policy,  no  less  than  gratitude, 
demands  that  his  countrymen  should  manifest  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  and  enduring  manner  their  reverence  for  the  hero  who, 
after  many  marvellous  exploits  and  strange  escapes  by  land  and 
sea,  has  now  died  peacefully  and  full  of  years  at  home. 


HOPES  AND  FEARS* 

HE  authoress  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe  has  invented  an 
art  which  is  so  very  serviceable  to  her  that  she  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  devised  such  a  great  help  to  story-telling, 
but  which  will  not,  we  hope,  be  widely  imitated.  She  takes  one 
or  two  families,  and  then  tells  all  the  fortunes,  feelings,  and  faults 
of  every  member,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period.  There  is 
210  plot  at  all  in  this  delineation,  except  that  which  is  supplied  by 
the  inevitable  changes  of  family  life  ;  nor,  apparently,  would  her 
books,  independently  of  the  warnings  of  her  publishers,  ever  come 
to  an  end,  were  it  not  that,  fortunately,  when  she  has  brought  the 
fortunes  of  her  numerous  heroes  and  heroines  down  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  in  which  she  is  writing,  time  necessarily 
obliges  her  to  stop.  Speaking  roughly,  this  book  may  be  described 
as  a  ledger  of  all  the  inner  feelings  and  of  some  of  the  outward 
actions  of  the  Charlecote  and  Fulmort  families  between  the  years 
1830  and  1859.  It  is  true  that  the  young  ladies  for  whom  the 
authoress  primarily  writes  may  take  this  very  patiently,  but  the 
writer  is  capable  of  doing  something  more  than  pleasing  young 
ladies,  and  older  and  sterner  readers  cannot  honestly  pretend  to 
relish  this  substitution  of  a  domestic  ledger  for  a  plot.  Tbe 
authoress  herself  complains  in  her  new  work  that  even  young 
ladies  are  not  quite  what  they  were,  and  there  are  some  of  that 
easily-pleased  class  who  cannot  help,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
enthusiasm,  having  a  suspicion  when  a  book  is  dull.  A  story 
two-thirds  the  length  of  this  prodigious  family  record,  and 
arranged  on  some  method  that  answers  the  purposes  of  a  plot, 
would  be  more  effective  among  all  kinds  of  readers.  The  only 
advantage  which  the  authoress  derives  from  the  system  she  has 
adopted,  except  that  of  saving  herself  trouble,  is  the  admiration 
she  excites  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  story  wi’itten  in  such  a  way 
is  readable.  Hopes  and  Fears  is  much  harder  work  than 
Heartsease  or  Dynevor  Terrace,  but  still  there  is  no  one  but 
its  authoress  who  could  have  written  it. 

Substantially  this  book  is  like  all  its  pi’edecessors.  It  has  tbe 
faults  and  the  merits  of  tbe  religious  novel.  Tbe  teaching  is 
excellent,  and  tbe  young  people  are  made  tbe  vehicle  of  suggest¬ 
ing  many  commendable  shades  of  feeling ;  but  it  betrays  the 
weakness  that  attends  all  mixtures  of  doctrinal  controversy  and 
love-making,  and  it  represents  life  in  an  aspect  which  is  neither 
untrue  nor  uninstructive,  but  is  so  narrow  as  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  unreality.  The  religious  novel  is  really  a  very  weak 
controversial  engine.  The  convertible  character  is  like  the 
imaginary  atheist  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  figure  of  straw  stuffed 
out  to  look  imposing,  but  obviously  intended  to  be  burnt.  The 
triumphant  contimersialist  invents  the  enemy  he  overcomes, 
and  his  triumph  is  therefore  powerless  except  to  people  prepared 
to  share  it.  In  Hopes  and  Fears  a  Unitarian  governess  is  con¬ 
verted,  and  the  chief  effect  her  conversion  produces  is  an  uneasy 
sensation  at  find’ng  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  discussed  in 
a  novel.  It  is  also  worth  considering  that  writing  controver¬ 
sial  novels  is  a  game  that  many  sides  can  play  at  It  so 
happens  that  at  present  the  writer  of  Hopes  and  Fears  has 
no  rival,  unless  the  authoress  of  Ivors  and  Ursula  is  to  be 
considered  one.  The  Church  has  it  all  its  own  way ;  but 
it  might  very  easily  happen  that  the  next  clever  female  novelist 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  she  might  arrange  her  characters 
so  as  to  make  everything  tell  against  the  English  Church. 

*  Hopes  and  Fears  ;  or,  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a  Spinster.  By  the  Author 
of  the  “  Heir  of  Redclyffe.”  London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1866. 
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Then,  again,  the  religious  novel  is  essentially  narrow.  It  seems 
when  we  read  it  as  if  the  only  business  and  aim  of  life  were 
to  watch  the  characters  of  young  people.  These  Charlecotes 
and  Fulmorts  only  exist  to  be  improved.  They  go  through 
many  events,  but  the  events  are  only  noticed  with  reference  to 
their  effect  on  character.  There  is  indeed  a  little  allusion  to 
business,  for  one  of  the  heroes  is  a  young  distiller,  and  he 
is  so  far  converted  that  he  partially  abandons  circulating 
his  gin  in  London,  and  makes  his  money  by  sending 
it  abroad.  But,  with  the  exception  of  this  curious  instance  of 
moral  improvement,  the  whole  batch  have  got  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fall  in  love  and  talk  about  their  own  and  each  other’s  cha¬ 
racters.  They  seem  to  care  for  nothing  and  to  do  nothing. 
Literature,  art,  politics,  and  science  are  a  blank  to  them.  The 
authoress  appears  every  now  and  then  to  feel  this,  and  she 
tries  to  introduce  some  connexion  between  her  group  of 
experimental  moralists  and  the  outer  world ;  but  her  efforts 
are  strangely  unsuccessful.  She  goes  so  far  as  to  get 
up  a  burglary  and  a  trial,  but  she  does  it  with  so  little  interest 
and  animation,  and  paints  it  with  so  little  reality,  that  we  are  no 
more  moved  by  the  pistol-shooting  of  the  burglar  or  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  female  witness  than  by  the  usual  walks  and 
talks  of  the  two  families.  The  authoress  does  not  really  care  or 
know  the  least  about  burglars,  and  she  shows  that  she  feels  she 
is  only  making  a  concession  to  the  low  but  common  wish  for 
incident  when  she  puts  in  her  robbery.  In  the  same  way  she 
introduces  towards  the  end  of  the  story  a  young  backwoodsman 
from  Canada,  who  is  to  make  himself  useful  by  marrying  the  most 
advanced  of  the  improved  young  ladies,  and  we  hope,  when  he 
appears,  that  at  last  we  have  got  into  a  new  line.  Surely  a  young 
man  who  has  been  farming  and  surveying  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Superior  must  have  something  to  say  beyond  describing  his  inner 
feelings.  But  this  hope  is  disappointed.  The  young  backwoods¬ 
man  is  as  bad  or  good  as  any  of  them.  He  explains  at  once  to  the 
lady  he  is  to  marry  how  it  brought  out  this  quality  and  damped 
that  to  live  in  a  swamp  and  lose  a  mare  and  save  a  cow,  and  then 
his  business  is  clone.  He  has  a  fine  property  bestowed  on  him  by 
a  distant  relative,  which  he  accepts  “  as  a  charge,  not  as  a  gift,” 
and  he  and  his  young  woman  retire  to  domestic  felicity  and 
mutual  introspection. 

The  authoress  carries  all  this  off  with  great  dexterity,  for  she 
has  much  of  that  gift  for  novel  writing  which  is  rarely  possessed, 
and  which  raises  far  above  commonplace  all  that  its  possessor 
writes.  The  dialogue  is  always  respectable,  and  there  is  an 
infusion  of  quiet  fuu  which  relieves  many  even  of  the  heavier 
parts.  There  are  also  one  or  two  new  and  interesting  studies 
of  character.  One  of  the  main  subjects  of  the  book  is  the 
attempt  and  failure  of  a  maiden  lady  to  educate  and  attach  two 
orphan  children.  She  is  a  most  excellent  person,  and  loves  her 
wards  devotedly  ;  but  the  boy,  though  he  is  fond  of  her,  breaks 
away  from  her  discipline,  and  the  girl  is  simply  repelled  by  the 
mixture  of  obtrusive  fondness  and  rigid  discipline  with  which 
she  is  treated.  The  subject  is  a  very  good  one.  It  is  a  most  curious 
inquiry  why  the  education  of  maiden  aunts  almost  always  fails. 
It  seems  as  if  no  gain  so  great  could  befall  a  boy  who  has  no  parents 
to  look  after  him  as  that  he  should  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a 
woman  who  will  devote  herself  to  his  welfare,  watch  over  his 
progress,  and  form  his  manners.  And  yet  the  wards  of  the  best 
maiden  ladies  are  provei’bially  among  the  worst  and  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  of  boys.  The  children  seem  to  suck  in  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  qualities  of  the  female  character,  and  to  travesty  the 
good  ones.  Thej'  grow  affected,  whining,  impertinent,  and  dis¬ 
respectful,  at  the  same  time  that  they  cling  timidly  to  their  pro¬ 
tectress  and  echo  the  language  in  which  she  is  accustomed  to 
clothe  her  religious  feelings.  When  they  grow  up  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  often  much  more  fatal.  Why  this  is  so,  and  whether 
the  usual  errors  of  the  spinster  guardian  can  be  remedied  or 
provided  against,  would  make  a  capital  subject  for  a  tale  that  was 
centred  on  the  study  of  character,  and  it  would  have  been  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  how  the  chief  writer  in  this  line  dealt  with  the 
problem  if  she  had  but  worked  it  out.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
authoress  of  Hopes  and  Fears  should  not  have  something  to  tell 
us  on  any  point  of  domestic  life  that  engages  her  attention  ;  and 
she  brings  out  with  considerable  force  the  probabili  ty  that  the  very 
excess  of  affection  bestowed  on  the  child  by  a  person  on  whom 
the  child  has  no  natural  claim  for  so  much  love  may  be  injurious. 
But  the  authoress  only  approaches  the  subtler  shades  of  character 
in  the  spinster  that  might  tell  on  the  child,  to  leave  them  unde¬ 
picted.  She  represents  her  spinster  as  having  a  dreaminess 
mixed  with  a  sternness  of  character,  which  alienates  one  at  least 
of  her  wards  by  its  unreality.  Unfortunately,  this,  though  often 
alluded  to,  is  not  worked  out.  It  was,  we  may  suppose,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  authoress  to  do  more  than  conceive  a  cast  of 
character  which  would  have  required  very  high  imagination  to 
clothe  with  a  definite  shape.  The  dreaminess  of  the  “hoping 
and  fearing”  spinster  is  only  offered  us  as  a  fact.  We  do  not 
trace  it  in  her  words  or  actions.  It  would  probably  have 
taken  the  authoress  out  of  the  very  narrow  range  in  which  she 
confines  herself  had  she  attempted  to  show  what  this  dreami¬ 
ness  was.  She  would  have  had  to  describe  real  practical  life, 
in  order  to  contrast  dreaminess  with  it,  whereas  the  whole 
life  of  inner  feeling  and  the  development  of  character  is 
so  nearly  dreamy  that  extra  dreaminess  could  only  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  caricature.  The  drawing  of  the  spinster’s 
character  is  also  over-clouded  by  a  theory  of  “  idols”  which  we  do 
not  quite  understand.  She  is  always  being  reproved  and  reproving 


herself  for  making  idols  of  her  wards,  and  the  bad  consequences 
of  her  training  are  supposed  in  some  way  to  flow  from  this 
idolatry.  But  she  is  also  represented  as  teaching  and  training 
them  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  making  every  present  sacrifice  to 
ensure  their  future  welfare,  and  punctually  discharging  every 
collateral  duty  that  is  incumbent  on  her.  The  truth  appears  to 
be  that  the  authoress  saw  that  too  great  affection  was  one  reason 
why  the  spinster  guardian  generally  fails,  and  she  knew  that  too 
great  affection  may  be  a  cause  of  what  the  Bible  calls  idolatry ; 
but  when  she  came  to  work  her  story  out,  she  forgot  to  connect 
the  two  reflections.  She  describes  how  the  spinster’s  fussy  affec¬ 
tion  was  apt  to  be  boring,  but  she  does  not  describe  how  it  in 
any  way  passed  into  idolatry.  It  would  have  introduced  a 
complexity  into  the  character,  to  manage  which  she  felt  practi¬ 
cally  unequal.  So  far  as  description  goes,  her  characters  are 
complex  ;  but  as  presented  in  the  working  out  of  the  story,  they 
are  very  simple.  This  i-s  the  result  of  a  want  of  imagination, 
and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  want  of  imagination  is  the  intel¬ 
lectual  characteristic  which  all  this  study  of  character  in  religious 
novels  principally  indicates.  A  writer  of  imagination  gives  a 
sketch  that  represents  both  the  complexity  of  outward  life  and 
the  complexity  of  individual  character.  The  writer  of  religious 
novels  cuts  down  life  to  the  very  narrowest  limits,  and  considers 
how  persons  with  one  main  characteristic  will  act  on  each  other 
in  a  family  circle. 

The  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  story  is  the  spinster’s 
female  ward,  and  she  is  by  far  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
characters  in  the  book.  She  is  a  study  of  the  fast  young  lady 
of  the  present  day.  She  flirts  desperately,  and  outrages  propriety, 
and  writes  the  most  flippant  notes.  She  is  charming,  daring, 
and  naughty,  and  makes  every  one  fear,  love,  and  obey  her.  At 
last  she  comes  to  grief,  quarrels  with  her  relations,  goes  out  as 
governess,  repents,  and  marries  an  elderly  curate.  This  young 
lady  deserves  very  considerable  praise.  When  she  is  naughty 
she  is  not  too  naughty  ;  and  when  she  is  good  she  is  not  too  good. 
She  is  always  a  lady,  always  respects  herself,  and  never  does  any¬ 
thing  very  wrong.  But  she  makes  all  her  friends  miserable,  and  is 
always  cheeking  her  own  impulses  to  good.  The  authoress,  as 
she  tells  us  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  wishes  to  impress  the 
lesson  or  record  the  opinion,  that  the  character  which  possesses 
those  qualities  that  lead  a  young  woman  to  be  fast  is  the  least 
likely  to  carry  goodness  to  a  high  pitch.  So,  when  Lucilla’s 
spirit  is  broken,  and  she  asks  forgiveness  all  round,  and  goes  off' 
to  Spain  with  her  curate,  she  does  not  get  further  than  liking  to 
be  with  an  honest  good  man  who  is  fond  of  her,  and  makes  her 
anxious  to  do  her  duty  by  him,  but  does  not  tease  her  by  strain¬ 
ing  towards  too  high  a  standard.  Lucilla  is  the  gem  of  the  book. 
W'hile  she  is  fast  she  amuses  us,  and  any  little  amusement  in  the 
posting  up  of  the  family  record  is  very  precious.  After  she  has 
done  with  her  fastness,  her  slow  progress  towards  good,  and  the 
imperfection  of  her  reformation,  are  pleasingly  and  truthfully 
drawn.  It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  authoress’s  success  that 
she  generally  contrives  to  have  one  female  character  who  cheers 
us  a  little  as  we  plod  along.  Violet  was  the  making  of  Heartsease, 
and  the  Camel-Leopard  was  the  making  of  Dynevor  Terrace. 

There  is  one  feature  in  Hopes  and  Fears  which  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  earlier  writings  of  the  authoress.  The  book  is 
pervaded  with  a  melancholy  which  the  writer  ascribes  to  her 
sense  that  the  things  believed  in,  and  cared  for,  and  loved  in  her 
youth  are  caviare  to  this  generation.  She  feels  that  intel¬ 
lectually  she  is  isolated.  She  has  no  successors,  but  only  the 
dreariest  and  feeblest  crowd  of  imitators ;  and  the  books  that 
are  most  telling  on  the  generation  she  addresses  are  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  kind  from  her  own.  No  one,  as  she  pathetically 
exclaims,  except  middle-aged  old  maids,  thinks  as  she  thinks. 
The  generation  to  which,  by  inheritance,  if  not  by  standing,  she 
belonged,  “fed  on  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Fouque,  took  their 
theology  from  the  British  Critic  and  their  taste  from  Pugin  ; 
the  new  generation  is  that  of  Kingsley,  Tennyson,  Buskin,  and 
the  Saturday  Review .”  “  Chivalry,”  she  goes  on  to  tell  us,  “  has 

given  way  to  common  sense;”  and  perhaps  this  may  be  true  oil 
the  whole,  although  that  common  sense  is  not  wholly 
victorious  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarkable  disquisitions 
on  political  economy  which  one  of  these  destroyers  of  chivalry 
contributes  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  The  authoress  looks  with 
a  clear  eye  and  a  stout  heart  on  the  facts  before  her.  She  does 
not  attempt  to  disguise  from  herself  that  the  world  has  not  gone 
as  she  wished.  The  phase  of  thought  which  coloured  her  mind 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  She  herself  has  changed  with  the 
current  of  the  times.  We  can  hardly  help  describing  the  change 
by  saying  that  she  has  grown  wiser,  though  this  sounds  like  a 
patronizing  insult.  But  still  the  impression  of  increased  breadth 
of  mind  and  largeness  of  view  w'hich  her  book  leaves  is  too  strong 
to  pass  unnoticed.  She  w’rites  in  a  different  way,  thinks  less  of 
little  things,  and  more  of  great  things.  She  is  on  her  guard 
against  extravagances  which  she  once  admired,  and  rebukes  follies 
w  hich  she  once  loved.  We  do  not  venture  to  praise  a  lady  be¬ 
cause  her  sincerity  and  her  warmth  of  feeling  have  been  rewarded 
by  newr  powers  of  seeing  and  judging.  Her  praise  and  her  re¬ 
ward  are  too  much  her  own  to  admit  the  intrusion  of  anything 
more  than  a  respectful  recognition  from  others.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  wholly  to  abstain  from  noticing  that  she  really  has  grown 
more  able  to  sympathize  with  and  therefore  to  influence  the  new 
generation,  while  she  has  retained  her  power  to  write  what 
thousands  of  young  people  will  like  to  read. 
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REMAINS  OF  RICHARD  RUSH  * 

IT  is  common  to  estimate  the  value  of  various  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  according  to  the  merits  of  the  class  of  men  whom  they 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  to  the  surface.  In  recent  years,  the 
test  has  often  been  applied  to  the  disadvantage  of  England. 
The  complaint  is  becoming  constantly  louder  that  second-rate 
and  commonplace  men  are  those  who,  under  the  prevailing 
system,  become  our  rulers.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
test  is  altogether  a  fair  one.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  predominance  of  commonplace  men.  If  it  is  essential 
that  governors  should  feel  a  sympathy  with  the  governed, 
it  is  obvious  that  that  sympathy  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
those  who  are  on  the  same  intellectual  level  as  the  average  of 
mankind  than  in  those  who  stand  above  it.  Anyhow,  whether 
this  state  of  things  be  a  good  or  a  bad  symptom,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  rising  generation  of  statesmen  are  more  likety  to  con¬ 
firm  than  to  change  it.  It  is  natural  to  look  to  the  country 
which,  from  circumstances  of  race  and  language,  on  the  whole 
bears  the  most  analogy  to  our  own,  to  see  if  the  same  process  is 
going  on  there — which  is  the  only  ground  on  which  the  remains 
of  Mr.  Rush  can  claim  to  be  interesting.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  is,  that  in  this  respect  America  is  in  a  worse  condition  than 
England,  and  the  literary  achievements  of  Mr.  Rush  are  not 
calculated  to  dissipate  that  belief.  If  he  is  to  pass  as  a  specimen, 
the  disease  of  mediocrity  is  far  more  virulent  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Presidents — like  Popesand  heads  of  colleges — are,  of 
course,  as  a  general  rule,  inferior  men,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  made  fewest  enemies,  and  excite  fewest  fears.  But  the 
American  diplomatists  are  usually  supposed  to  be  the  pick  of 
their  public  men,  and  Mr.  Rush,  having  been  accredited 
to  the  Courts  of  France  and  England,  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  no  bad  sample  of  his  profession.  If  so,  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  American  public  men  from  the  gigantic  mental 
stature  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes  must  have  been  more  rapid, 
as  well  as  more  complete,  than  any  degeneracy  we  have  to  lament  in 
England.  The  bookisa  collection  of  essays,  diaries,  andletters  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Rush,  published  by  his  sons  within  three  months 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  during  the  present  year.  It  is 
a  very  dull  and  a  very  unprofitable  book  indeed.  The  style  is  in¬ 
flated,  and  not  always  grammatical;  the  thoughts  are  w;ashy  and 
humdrum  ;  and  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  those  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  which  are  often  to  be  found  in  minds  where  the  reflective 
faculty  is  at  its  lowest.  He  lived  in  times,  and  was  present  at 
conjunctures  in  Europe,  when  an  American  Boswell,  seeing 
things  from  an  independent  point  of  view,  might  have  left  to 
posterity  an  invaluable  bequest.  He  was  Minister  in  England 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  the  Liverpool  Administration — the 
epoch  when  the  Eldon  system  of  government  was  at  its  culmina¬ 
tion,  and  quick  observers  might  have  discerned,  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  beginning  of  the  end.  He  was  again  in  London  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  King  William — a  moment  when  a  reaction 
in  an  opposite  direction  was  setting  in  with  full  force.  He  was 
Minister  in  France  during  a  still  more  eventful  period — the 
years  1847,  1848,  1849.  And  yet  it  would  puzzle  the  most  careful 
student  to  detect,  in  the  records  he  has  left  of  what  he  saw 
and  thought  on  these  occasions,  a  single  fact  of  importance  which 
was  not  known  before,  or  a  single  original  thought  or  novel  re¬ 
flection  upon  passing  events. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  preternatural  dulness,  the  book  has  an 
interest  of  its  own.  It  is  a  study  of  natural  history.  It  may 
not  be  very  inviting,  but  it  is  curious.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  into 
the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  cannot  be  without  inte¬ 
rest  to  know  what  is  the  manner  of  men  that  is  more  and  more 
monopolizing  the  government  of  the  most  powerful  race  in  the 
world.  The  day  of  commonplace  men  is  hastening  fast  to  its 
meridian— and  Mr. Rush  was  atypical  commonplace  man.  He  was 
just  the  sort  of  man  who,  theoretically,  ought  to  have  held  office 
under  a  democratic  Republic.  Speculative  politicians  have  often 
taken  great  pains  to  depict  the  kind  of  man  whom  it  was  ante¬ 
cedently  probable  that  a  democracy  would  tend  to  exalt.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  these  political  predictions  are  worth  anything. 
As  a  rule,  they  egregiously  miscarry.  The  elements  of  human 
nature  are  far  too  numerous  and  subtle  to  make  a  calculation 
possible  of  the  results  which,  in  course  of  time,  a  nation  will 
develope  out  of  any  given  political  institutions.  But  in  this 
case  the  actual  result  coincides  marvellously  with  the  a  priori 
reasoning.  Mr.  Rush  answers  as  faithfully  to  the  theory  of  what 
an  American  public  man  is  likely  to  be,  as  one  of  Faraday’s  ex¬ 
periments  to  the  lecture  that  has  gone  before  it.  A  public  man 
who  exists  by  the  favour  of  the  democracy  must  be  thoroughly 
free  from  all  acute  susceptibilities  or  sensitive  refinement ;  other¬ 
wise  he  never  will  be  able  to  go  through  the  humiliations  which  his 
exacting  and  rough-natured  patrons  are  in  the  habit  of  requiring. 
His  sense  of  the  ridiculous  must  be  as  blunt  as  a  physician’s  sense 
of  smell;  otherwise  his  life  will  be  a  constant  torment  to  him.  It 
is  essential  to  his  comfort  that  he  should  have  a  good  deal  of 
solid,  tough  vanity,  alive  to  compliments  and  the  pleasures  of 
popularity,  not  disconcerted  by  rebuffs,  and  not  over-nice  in  the 
article  of  self-respect.  It  is  not  convenient  that  he  should  be 
addicted  to  close  thought,  or  any  but  the  most  superficial  style  of 
reasoning;  otherwise  he  will  be  unintelligible  to  his  admirers. 

*  Occasional  Productions,  Political,  Diplomatic,  and  Miscellaneous. 
By  the  late  Richard  Rush.  Edited  by  his  Executors.  Philadelphia : 
Lippincott.  i8fio. 


In  style  he  should  have  a  leaning  to  fustian,  which,  like  strong 
onions,  has  a  pleasant  piquancy  for  the  popular  taste.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  be  patriotic,  for  it  is  the  one  quality  which 
masses  of  men  never  lack  ;  and,  among  Teutonic  nations  at  least, 
a  good  privato  character,  so  far  as  the  domestic  relations  of  life 
are  concerned,  will  help  him  very  considerably. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  discover,  this  was  precisely  Mr.  Rush’s 
character,  as  it  is  unfolded  by  the  volume  before  us.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  his  papers  for  posthumous  publication,  so  that  everything 
they  contain  may  be  held  to  have  received  the  approval  of  his 
mature  judgment.  Read  in  this  light,  they  are  a  wonderful 
monument  of  the  bluntness  of  his  taste  and  his  callousness  to 
ridicule.  Schoolboy  themes,  whose  triteness  of  thought  and  tur- 
gidity  of  language  would  make  even  schoolboys  dislike  to  confess 
the  authorship,  are  given  without  wincing  to  the  world,  as  spe¬ 
cimens  of  composition  deliberately  selected  from  among  a  vast 
mass  of  papers.  That  we  may  not  be  guilty  of  any  national 
partiality,  we  will  select  a  sample  particularly  complimentary  in 
its  tone  to  England.  He  is  describing  Louis  Napoleon’s  first 
diplomatic  reception  after  his  election  to  the  Presidency: — 

The  Ambassador  of  England  could  not  be  missed.  His  presence  was  too 
memorable  in  the  history  it  recalls,  ever  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  the  sole 
person  in  the  group,  as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  whose  nation  never  bent 
the  knee  to  N  apoleon ;  the  only  one  who  from  the  beginning  looked  him 
steadfastly  in  the  face  undismayed,  and  saw  through  him  under  his  mask  ; 
whose  Parliament,  whose  unfettered  press,  spoke  the  truth  out  to  nations 
trumpet-tongued,  more  resounding  than  his  war  bugles  on  their  frontiers,  or 
in  their  capitals;  who  shattered  his  marine  to  pieces,  whenever  it  ventured 
out  of  port,  by  her  naval  thunders ;  drove  him  from  the  seas  maddened  and 
helpless,  except  in  his  cherished,  yet  ever  fruitless  vengeance,  against  the 
Power  that  thwarted  his  plans  of  dominion,  and  held  cheap  his  threats  of  in¬ 
vasion,  in  the  face  of  his  boastful  column  at  Boulogne — a  Power  that  at  one 
time  fought  against  him  single-handed,  Russia  in  turn  having  given  way,  and 
fought  with  only  the  more  vigour;  who  fought  him  to  the  last,  and  by  her 
invincible  resolution  and  perseverance,  encouraged  and  aided  others  in  going 
on  with  the  fight,  until  at  length  Europe  was  roused  to  indignalion  under  his 
stupendous  wrongs ;  and  down  he  came,  amidst  peans  of  universal  joy,  from 
the  height  gained  by  his  remorseless  sword — France,  who  had  been  mingling 
groans  with  his  glory,  joining  largely  in  her  shouts  of  gratitude  at  the  general 
deliverance. 

There  was  one  other  person  in  that  group  whose  country  never  was  in  fear 
of  him,  but  protested  against  his  outrages  from  first  to.  last — the  Minister  of 
the  United  States.  He  could  readily  contribute  his  congratulations  where 
the  object  of  them,  reared,  as  he  said,  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  had  risen 
on  the  free  and  immense  vote  of  the  tenth  of  December ;  and  who  declared 
that  peace  was  the  dearest  of  his  desires,  and  that  he  felt  bound  in  honour  to 
deliver  over  the  government  to  his  successor  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  the 
public  liberty  intact. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  grave  ambassador  in  a 
momentous  crisis  sitting  down  to  his  diary,  and  writing  such 
inimitable  trash — and  then,  ten  years  later,  deliberately  setting 
the  effusion  apart  for  publication.  We  can  hardly  resist  the 
temptation  of  believing  that  his  editors  inserted  it  in  a  fit  of 
generous  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  set  off  their  father’s  style.  It 
beats  Barere’s  Carmagnoles,  or  Lord  Malmesbury  on  “  universal 
truths.”  Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  character  we 
have  described,  which  comes  out  very  markedly  in  these  pages, 
is  the  strong  colouring  of  vanity,  both  personal  and  patriotic. 
In  his  diary,  and  in  his  letters  to  his  wife,  where  his  thoughts 
may  be  supposed  to  flow  in  their  most  natural  language,  com¬ 
pliments  either  to  America  or  to  himself  are  the  only  subject 
upon  which  he  dwells  with  real  complacency.  In  his  narrative 
of  his  French  Mission,  crowded  as  the  period  was  with  events, 
this  narrow  range  of  interests  is  very  striking.  There  are  plenty 
of  things  that  are  “  conspicuous  by  their  absence,”  and  for 
which  a  reader  naturally  looks.  A  man  in  a  high  position, 
resident  in  Paris,  w  ho  kept  a  diary  during  the  Year  of  Revolutions, 
ought  to  have  something  more  to  teil  posterity  than  the  bare 
outline  of  events  that  can  be  found  in  any  almanack.  There 
are  many  mysteries  connected  with  that  time  w  hich  the  memoirs 
and  correspondence  of  those  wdio  acted  in  it  must  dis¬ 
close  to  the  future  historian.  The  secret  intrigues  which 
produced  the  revolution  of  February,  the  risings  of  May  and 
June,  the  temporary  dictatorship  of  Cavaignac,  the  blind  or 
guilty  weakness  of  admitting  a  Bonaparte  to  compete  for  the 
Presidency,  are  matters  on  which  those  who  were  living  in  the 
midst  of  those  events,  and  of  the  chief  actors  in  them,  must 
needs  have  much  to  tell.  Of  all  this  there  is  no  vestige  in  the 
diary.  But,  as  a  set-off,  every  compliment  to  the  author,  every 
occasion  on  which  he  conceived  himself  to  stand  in  an  advan¬ 
tageous  position,  and  every  official  laudation  of  America,  from 
Louis  Philippe,  or  Lamartine,  or  Louis  Napoleon,  are  carefully 
and  laboriously  recorded.  In  fact,  these  are  the  only  portions  of 
his  journal  which  the  author  might  not  have  copied  out  of  the 
newspapers.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  reticence  is  due 
not  to  ignorance  or  want  of  observation,  but  to  more  honourable 
motives.  He  may  have  shrunk  from  making  revelations  while 
those  were  still  living  whom  they  might  wound  or  injure.  If 
that  be  the  true  account  of  this  book’s  peculiar  insipidity,  those 
who  value  the  author’s  memory  w  ill  regret  his  choice  of  exe¬ 
cutors.  They  have  not  only  exposed  his  literary  peculiarities  to  the 
world,  but  they  have  needlessly  exaggerated  his  want  of  diplo¬ 
matic  intelligence  and  activity.  To  most  men  the  necessity  of 
eviscerating  a  book  of  all  that  could  give  it  interest  or  value 
would  have  seemed  sufficient  reason  for  suppressing  it  altogether. 
We  do  not,  in  that  case,  complain  of  wffiat  has  been  omitted  so 
much  as  of  what  has  been  said.  We  do  not  object  to  his  holding 
back  his  corn,  if  he  saw  good  reason  so  to  do  ;  but  why  should 
his  executors  present  us  with  the  chafi'F 
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PECOCK’S  REPRESSOR* 

I}EGINALD  PECOCK,  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  the  middle 
\  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Englishmen  of  his  age.  He  has  the  credit  of  being  the  author 
of  the  earliest  philosophical  treatise  extant  in  the  language  ;  and 
he  is  claimed  by  his  most  recent  biographer  as  a  typal  example 
of  the  moderation  and  common-sense  which,  as  exhibited  in  the 
writings  of  the  “judicious”  Hooker,  have  been  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  best  school  of  English  theologians. 
But  his  fate  has  been  rather  a  hard  one.  Entering  the  lists  of 
religious  controversy  as  a  champion  of  the  Church  and  the 
hierarchy  to  which  he  belonged,  against  the  Lollards  and 
Wicliffites  of  that  day,  he  was  judged  by  his  own  side  to  have 
used  weapons  of  a  double  edge,  no  less  dangerous  to  his  friends 
than  to  his  foes.  Accordingly,  he  was  not  only  disavowed,  but 
persecuted  and  obliged  to  recant,  and  condemned  to  end  his  days 
in  enforced  seclusion.  Henry  VI.,  in  the  statutes  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge — still  in  force,  unless  the  University  Com¬ 
missioners  have  rescinded  them  during  the  present  year — even 
coupled  him  with  his  original  opponent  as  joint  heresiarchs. 
Every  scholar  on  that  foundation  was  obliged  to  swear  “  quod 
non  favebit  opinionibus,  damnatis  erroribus,  aut  hseresibus 
Johannis  Wycklyfe,  Reginaldi  Peacocke,  neque  alicujus  alterius 
hseretici,  quamdiu  vixerit  in  hoc  mundo,  sub  poena  perjurii  et  ex- 
pulsionis  ipso  facto.”  Of  course,  therefore,  at  the  Reformation 
Pecock  was  reckoned  by  the  winning  side  as  a  confessor  for  the 
truth,  and  Foxe  sings  his  praises  indiscriminatingly  in  his  Booh  of 
Martyrs.  At  last,  however,  the  pendulum  has  recovered  its 
proper  balance,  and  Mr.  Churchill  Babington  enables  us  to 
understand  without  prejudice  on  either  side  the  true  opinions 
and  real  merits  of  this  long-misjudged  divine. 

In  an  admirable  Introduction  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  the 
Repressor,  Mr.  Babington  gives  a  succinct  life  of  the  author, 
based  upon  a  former  biography  by  Lewis,  but  corrected  and  im¬ 
proved  by  much  original  research.  It  seems  that  Reginald 
Pecock  was  a  Welshman,  born  somewhere  near  St.  Asaph  about 
1395.  He  studied  with  great  success  at  Oxford,  and  became 
Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1417.  His  first  patron  was  Humphrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  whom,  in  1431,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  mastership  of  Whittington  College  in  London,  to 
which  was  attached  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael  in  Riola.  This 
College,  by  the  way,  was  situated  near  the  Three  Cranes  in  the 
Vintry,  and  the  dedication  of  the  church,  corrupted  into  St. 
Michael  Royal,  still  survives  in  conjunction  with  St.  Martin 
Vintry.  Here,  for  thirteen  years,  Pecock  laboured  by  his  writings 
to  convince  the  Lollards  of  their  errors,  until  in  1444,  by  the 
influence  of  his  patron,  the  Protector,  he  was  consecrated  to  the 
See  of  St.  Asaph.  Hitherto  there  is  no  evidence  of  indiscretion 
on  his  part,  but  shortly  after  this  we  find  him,  in  a  sermon  at 
Paul’s  Cross,  undertaking  the  Quixotic  defence  of  unpreaching 
and  non-resident  bishops.  This  wa3  an  ill-advised  step,  for  his 
own  practice,  as  an  active  preacher  and  controversialist,  was 
inconsistent  with  his  theory.  But  this  was  his  peculiar  weak¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Babington  describes  him  “  as  having  a  special  predi¬ 
lection  for  defending  any  established  practice  which  admitted  of 
a  specious  rather  than  a  solid  vindication.”  “JSiot,”  he  adds, 
“that  he  was  consciously  dishonest;  on  the  contrary,  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  sincerity  are  indubitable ;  but  his  natural  disposition 
inclined  him  to  take  as  conservative  a  view  of  affairs  as  possible, 
while  his  unbounded  vanity  continually  led  him  to  weave  subtle 
and  elegant  arguments,  weak  and  flimsy,  indeed,  as  the  threads 
of  a  spider,  but  which  served  admirably  to  bring  out  and  to  dis¬ 
play  his  own  acuteness  and  ingenuity.”  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  this  sermon  brought  down  upon  the  rash  preacher  a  host 
of  enemies,  foremost  among  whom  was  “  Doctor  Millington  de 
Cantabrigia,  egregie  determinans  contra  R.  Pecock.”  However, 
the  Bishop,  naturally  enough,  escaped  official  censure  from  his 
brethren  of  the  episcopal  order,  who  were  supported,  says  Mr. 
Babington,  significantly,  “by  some  secular  lords,  who  hated 
preaching.” 

Pecock’s  earlier  works  have  mostly  disappeared.  His  Donet 
into  Cristen  Religioun — that  is,  Grammar  (so  called  from  the 
grammarian  Donatus) — has  never  been  published.  But  his 
Repressor  is  now7  printed  for  the  first  time  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  collated  with  one  in  the 
Bodleian.  This  remarkable  work,  which  was  composed  about 
1449,  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  clergy  from  the  unjust  asper¬ 
sions  of  the  “  lay-party”  or  “  Bible-men” — as  he  calls  the  Lollards. 
The  points  upon  which  Pecock  vindicates  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  his  time,  are  six — viz.,  the  use  of  images  ;  pilgrimages  ; 
the  holding  of  land  by  ecclesiastics  ;  the  orders  of  the  ministry  ; 
the  papal  and  episcopal  authority  ;  and  the  institution  of  religious 
orders.  The  arguments  of  the  Lollards  against  these  practices 
are  first  stated  and  then  answered ;  so  that  we  have  here  an 
authentic  view  of  the  religious  controversy  of  the  time  which  is 
of  the  highest  historical  interest  and  value.  It  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Pecock  in  this  treatise  is  a  thoroughgoing  partisan  of 
existing  abuses.  On  the  contrary,  he  clearly  aims  at  temperate 
improvements  in  the  Church  as  a  means  of  avoiding  more  violent 
measures. 

Mr.  Babington  has  pointed  out,  with  much  skill,  that  the  dis¬ 

*  The  liepressor  of  Over-much  Blaming  of  the  Clergy.  By  Reginald 
Pecock,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Edited  by  Churchill 
Babington,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  a  vols.  London: 
Longmans,  i860. 


satisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  religion  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  not  confined  to  an  extreme  party  such  as  that  of  the 
Lollards.  If  these  were  the  precursors  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
next  age,  there  were  more  moderate  theologians  whose  legitimate 
successors  were  the  great  men  w  ho  impressed  their  character 
upon  the  reformed  Church  of  England.  Among  these,  and  not 
among  the  more  favoured  objects  of  Foxe’s  hero-worship,  ought 
Pecock  to  be  reckoned.  Of  course  his  views  were  somewhat 
inconsistent.  On  the  one  hand,  he  argued  for  the  extremest 
stretch  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  On  the  other,  he  was  the 
vehement  advocate  for  reason  against  authority,  and  for  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith.  But  here,  again,  he 
was  as  much  opposed  to  the  “  narrow  scripturalism,”  as  Mr. 
Babington  calls  it,  of  the  one  side,  as  to  the  absolute  dogmatism 
of  the  other.  It  is  no  small  praise  of  Pecock’s  argumentative 
and  literary  powers,  that  Hallam  has  said  of  the  introduction  to 
the  Repressor,  that  it  “  contains  passages  well  worthy  of  Hooker, 
both  for  weight  of  matter  and  dignity  of  style.”  We  quote  the 
present  editor’s  general  character  of  the  work  : — 

Yet,  after  every  deduction  has  been  made,  his  liepressor  will  ever  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  masterly  performance.  Fulness  of  language,  pliancy  of  expres¬ 
sion,  argumentative  sagacity,  extensive  learning,  and  critical  skill  distinguish 
almost  every  chapter.  His  disquisition  on  the  fabulousness  of  Constantine’s 
donation,  occasioned  by  an  absurd  argument  of  the  Lollards  in  connexion 
with  that  donation,  is,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  a  surprising 
piece  of  criticism.  And,  in  palliation  of  some  of  Pecock’s  grossest  errors,  it 
may  be  observed  that  they  arise  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language, 
which  at  that  time  was  almost  wholly  unknown  in  this  country,  and  partly 
from  his  being  imposed  upon,  in  common  with  his  age,  by  spurious  produc¬ 
tions,  such  as  those  which  have  been  fathered  upon  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  Pecock’s  liepressor  is  the  earliest  piece  of 
good  philosophical  disquisition  of  which  our  English  prose  literature  can 
boast.  As  such,  it  possesses  no  small  interest  for  the  philologist  and  for  the 
lover  of  letters  generally. 

To  return  to  Pecock’s  history.  In  1450  he  was  translated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Chichester.  His  first  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  had  already  fallen,  and  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  was  now  in  favour  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.  To  him 
he  owed  this  new  promotion.  But  Suffolk’s  death  left  him  with¬ 
out  protectors  at  Court,  and  both  the  Queen  and  the  King  re¬ 
garded  him  with  personal  dislike.  At  a  Council  held  at  West¬ 
minster,  in  the  autumn  of  1437,  a  storm  of  indignation  burst  upon 
him.  Among  the  charges  brought  against  him  was  this,  “  that  he 
had  written  on  profound  subjects  in  the  English  language.  What 
else  but  mischief  to  the  ignorant  vulgar  could  be  expected  from 
such  productions?”  And  yet  these  English  treatises  were  written 
with  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  Lollards  to  con¬ 
formity.  Pecock,  in  fact,  was  quite  in  advance  of  his  age  in  the 
matter  of  religious  toleration.  He  deliberately  preferred  per¬ 
suasion  to  compulsion  in  dealing  with  dissidents.  He  maintained 
this  proposition  in  particular,  that  “  the  clergy  shall  be  condemned 
at  the  last  day,  if  by  clear  wit  they  draw  not  men  into  consent  of 
true  faith  otherwise  than  by  fire,  and  sword,  and  hangment ; 
although  I  will  not  deny,”  he  adds,  “  these  second  means  to 
be  lawful,  provided  the  former  be  first  used.”  This  was 
certainly  a  degree  of  enlightenment  far  above  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  even  many  of  his  successors  in  after  times. 
However,  his  enemies  demanded  that  his  books  should  be 
examined  by  a  commission ;  and  accordingly,  twenty-four 
doctors  reported  to  Archbishop  Bourchier  and  his  assessors, 
of  whom  Waynflete  was  one,  that  the  nine  books  submitted  to 
them  were  full  of  heresies.  In  particular,  one  John  Bury,  an 
Augustinian  friar,  published  a  Reply  to  the  Repressor,  under 
the  title  of  the  Gladius  Salomonis.  Of  this  treatise,  which  is 
very  learned,  acute,  and  ingenious,  Mr.  Babington  gives  us 
copious  excerpts  in  an  appendix.  Bury’s  aim  is  to  prove  that 
“  Scripture,  and  not  reason,  is  the  true  mother  of  living  morality.” 
The  whole  discussion  between  Pecock  and  Bury  relates  to  questions 
about  which  Mr.  Babington  judiciously  pronounces  no  opinion, 
remarking  that  “  they  concern  the  very  foundation  of  morals, 
and  are  likely  to  afford  matter  of  disputation  to  ingenious  men 
so  long  as  the  world  shall  last.”  Finally,  Pecock  was  condemned 
by  the  Primate,  and,  shrinking  from  the  alternative  of  being 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  abjured  his  opinions  publicly 
before  twenty  thousand  persons  at  Paul’s  Cross,  Among  the 
propositions  which  he  recanted  were  some  which  he  had  never 
held  or  maintained.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  courage  failed 
him  so  signally ;  but  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
peculiarity  of  his  position.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  works 
for  which  he  was  punished  were  composed  in  defence  of  the 
unreformed  Church  against  Lollardism.  He  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  confounded  at  the  unexpected  turn  w’hich  things  had  taken, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  hesitated  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  religionists  against  whom  he  had  been  so  long  in  controversy. 
Had  a  wiser  and  more  moderate  spirit  prevailed  in  the  hierarchy 
of  that  day,  the  Reformation  would  probably  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  England  half  a  century  earlier,  and  with  far  less 
damage  to  existing  institutions. 

Pecock’s  books  were  burnt  publicly  at  Paul’s  Cross,  and  also  in 
Oxford — the  University  signalizing  itself,  says  the  editor,  “  in 
behalf  of  the  orthodox  or  winning  side,”  and  going  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  bonfire  at  Quatre-voix,  now  Carfax,  the  place 
where  four  roads  met.  Curiously  enough,  upon  an  appeal  to 
Rome,  Pecock  obtained  bulls  of  restitution  to  his  see  from  the 
Pope.  But,  the  King  resisting,  the  deprived  Bishop  thought  it 
best  to  accept  a  pension  and  retire  to  Thorn ey  Abbey,  where  he 
remained  in  a  kind  of  easy  imprisonment  till  his  death.  Fabyan’s 
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Chronicle  says  that  he  was  “  kept  in  mewe  ever  while  he  lyved 
after  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  Bale  and  Eoxe  in¬ 
sinuate,  that  he  was  privily  made  away  with. 

Mr.  Babington  sums  up  the  matter  by  declaring  that  Pecock 
was  “  the  acute  propounder  of  a  rational  piety  against  unreason¬ 
ing  and  most  unreasonable  opponents.”  His  true  position  in  con¬ 
troversial  history  has  been  singularly  mistaken  both  by  friends 
and  enemies.  The  Index  Expurgatorius  of  Madrid  calls  him 
“a  false  bishop  and  a  Lutheran  professor  at  Oxford.”  But 
Wharton,  and  Waterland,  and  Hallam  have  done  full  justice  to 
his  memory.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  present  editor 
through  his  careful  summary  of  all  the  numerous  works  of  this 
prolific  writer,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  exist,  or  are  mentioned 
by  other  authors.  Mr.  Babington  deserves  the  highest  credit  for 
his  scholarlike  edition  of  this  memorable  book.  We  could  wish 
that  all  the  publications  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  of  which  series  this  forms  one,  had  fallen  into  equally  com¬ 
petent  hands.  A  most  useful  and  learned  glossary  is  added,  in 
which  the  obsolete  words  and  grammatical  forms  of  Pecock’s 
English  are  carefully  explained. 

Few  local  customs  or  contemporary  historical  facts  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Repressor.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  London 
artisans  of  different  trades  wore  different  costumes,  and  that 
houses  were  decorated  with  branches  and  flowers  on  Midsummer 
Eve.  London  Bridge  was  supported  by  rents,  upon  which  fact 
Pecock  founds  an  argument,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
his  language  and  spelling : — 

Alwey  and  euer,  sithen  the  brigge  of  Londoun  was  endowid  with  temperal 
rentis,  the  same  brigge  hath  be  febler  and  febler,  and  euer  schal  so  be  into 
tyme  he  be  at  his  laste  cast.  What  folewith  here  of?  Schulen  men  seie  her 
of  to  folewe,  that  thilk  temperal  endowing  so  jiouun  into  the  mentenance  of 
the  brigge  is  harmeful  or  yuel  to  the  brigge  ?  Alle  men  witen  weel  that 
it  not  so  folewith. 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  miracle  plays,  which  wo  may,  per¬ 
haps,  quote,  as  attention  has  been  called  to  the  dramatic  per¬ 
formances  this  summer  at  Ammergau,  in  the  Tyrol: — 

Except  whanne  a  quyk  man  is  sett  in  a  pley  to  be  hangid  nakid  on  a  cros 
and  to  be  in  semyng  woundid  and  scourgid.  And  this  bifallith  ful  seelde 
and  in  fewe  placis  and  cuntrees. 

Clocks  are  mentioned  in  one  place  as  a  recent  invention,  and 
there  are  some  curious  facts  about  London  topography.  Here 
are  three  popular  superstitions  noticed  in  one  sentence  as  untrue 
and  absurd : — 

As  is  this  opinioun,  that  a  man  which  stale  sumtyme  a  birthan  of  thornis 
was  sett  in  to  the  moone,  there  forto  abide  for  euere ;  and  this  opinioun,  that 
Saint  .Michaelis  bonys  resten  in  the  Mount  Michael;  and  this  opinioun,  that 
iij  sistris  (whiche  ben  spiritis)  eomen  to  the  cradilis  of  infantis,  for  to  sette  to 
the  babe  what  schal  bifalle  to  him. 

Mr.  Babington’s  volumes  will  be  welcome  to  the  philologist 
and  antiquary,  as  well  as  to  the  theologian  and  student  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  history. 
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I>  OYAL  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATE E.— 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager — Mr.  ALFRED  WIGAN. 

This  Evening— UP  AT  THE  HILLS,  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.  Messrs.  Alfred  Wigan, 
Emery,  C.  Young,  Ashley ;  Mesdames  Alfred  Wigan.  Herbert,  Kate  Terry.  After  which 
THE  KING  Of  THE  PEACOCKS,  by  J.  R.  Planch  A  Esq.  Mesdames  B.  White,  St.  Casse. 
Messrs.  Belraore,  Emery,  Dewar. 

.  _ Commence  at  Half-past  Seven.  _ 


MISS  EMMA  STANLEY’S  “SEVEN  AGES  OF 

WOMAN,’1  EVERY  EVENING,  al  Eight,  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  Piccadilly, 
except  Saturday ;  and  on  Saturday  at  Three,— Stalls,  3s.;  area,  2s.;  gallery.  Is.  Office  open 
from  Eleven  to  Three  daily, 


ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON, 

Sole  Lessees. 

THE  NIGHT  DANCERS  EVERY  EVENING  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE. 

On  Monday,  November  12th,  and  during  the  week,  the  NIGHT  DANCERS.  Mdme. 
Palraieri,  Lelller,  Thirl  wall,  AJbertazzi.  Messrs.  Henry  Haigh,  H.  Corri,  T.  Distin,  G. 
Kelly,  L.vall.  Mdme.  Pierron  and  Signor  Vandris. 

After  which,  a  New  Ballet  of  Action,  THE  AMBUSCADE.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Pavne,  F. 
Payne,  II.  Payne,  Mdme.  Pierron,  Moiis.  Vandris,  Clara  Morgan,  and  the  Corps  de  Ballet. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 

Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Stirling;  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray. 
Commence  at  Half-past  Seven.  Doors  open  at  Seven. 

Stalls,  7s. ;  Private  Boxes,  £4  4s.,  £3  3s. ,  £2  2s..  £1  11s.  Od.,  £1  Is.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  Parties  visiting  t  lie  Theatre,  to  let  Private  Boxes,  on  the  First  Tier,  for  £1  6s. 
nightly,  for  Four  Persons,  and  on  the  Second  Tier,  for  10s.  Od.,  Four  Persons.  Dress 
Circles,  5s. ;  Amphitheatre  Stalls,  3s. ;  Pit,  2s.  Od. ;  Amphitheatre,  Is. 

On  Thursday  15th,  for  the  BENEFIT  of  Mr.  EDWARD  LODER,  the  Composer  of  the 
music  of  the  “  Night  Dancers.” 


RUCKLEY  SERENADERS,  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL, 

-U  every  Evening  at  Eight,  Saturday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Admission,  3s.,  2s.,  and  Is. 
Ticket-office  open  from  Ten  till  Five.— 28,  Piccadilly.  Doors  open  at  Half-past  Seven 
and  Half-past  Two. 


MEMORY.— DE,  E.  PICK’S  COURSE  of  LECTURES  will 

-LL*-  be  delivered  at  the  MIDDLE  SCHOOL,  BECKHAM,  on  FRIDAY  EVENING, 
November  10th,  23rd,  30th  ;  December  7th  and  14tli,  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 


f<OMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR.  -  PROFESSOR  KEY. 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  will  give  a  COURSE  of  LECTURES,  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  at 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  GOWER  STREET,  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS,  commencing 
Wednesday  next,  the  14th,  at  Half-past  Seven,  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  LANGUAGE,  the  evidence  being  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  those  Languages 
which  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  educated  Englishmen.  Fee,  £1.  The  First  Lecture  will 
lie  open  t<»  all. 


T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12,  St.  James’s-square. — This  Library 

oilers  great  advantages  to  persons  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  The  best  Literature 
of  the  day,  both  English  and  Foreign,  is  added  to  a  collection  consisting  of  nearly  80,000 
Volumes.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  Members;  Ten  to  Residents  in  Town. 
Terms,  on  Nomination,  £3  a  year ;  or  £2  a  year,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £0;  Life  Member¬ 
ship,  £26.  Catalogue,  7s.  Od.  The  Reading-room  is  open  from  10  to  0. 

A  CLERGYMAN’S  WIFE,  residing  in  a  pretty,  healthy 

-C*-  village  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  has  VACANCIES  for  TWO  PuVlLs  of  either 
sex,  between  the  ages  of  Five  and  Ten.— Religious,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Training  most 
carefully  superintended,  and  all  the  comforts  and  kindliness  of  home  guaranteed.— Terms : 
£45  each,  or  £80  for  two  members  of  the  same  family.— Address :  S.  1\,  Charles  Shaw,  Esq. 
55,  Cliaring-cross. 


SUPERIOR  FINISHING,  MORNING  or  OCCASIONAL 

E-J  GOVERNESS.— A  Lady  experienced  in  Tuition,  is  desirous  of  PUPILS.  Her  instruc¬ 
tions  comprise  French,  , German,  and  Italian,  acquired  by  a  long  residence  in  their 
respective  Countries;  English  in  all  its  branches,  likewise  Music.  Harp,  and  Pianoforte. 
Highest  references.  Address  L.  M.,  Smith’s  Library,  4,  Edwards-street,  Portman-square. 


A  LADY,  residing  near  Nottingham,  having  a  little  girl  in  her 

ninth  year,  wishes  to  meet  with  one  of  about  the  same  age  to  educate  with  her 
under  the  care  of  au  elder  sister.  The  children’s  studies  would  be  superintended  by  the 
lady’s  husband,  who  for  several  years  held  a  College  Mastership,  but  is  now  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits.  The  Advertiser  hopes  that  she  can  offer  the  comfort  and  refinement  of 
a  Christian  home.— Apply  by  letter  to  Delta,  Burton  and  Co’s.,  2,  Whitefriars-street,  E.C 


nOURIER  or  TRAVELLING  SERVANT.— A  Swiss,  who 

'  can  be  highly  recommended,  knows  the  Continent  and  Languages  thoroughly.— 
A.  B.  Massey,  103,  Park-street,  Grosveuor-square. 


lyrONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers 

V’-B-  in  either  Service,  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  rever¬ 
sionary,  freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.— Apply 
to  A.B.,  6,  Norris-stieet,  St.  James’s,  London,  S.W. 


fll  ODD  — TO  CAPITALISTS. — Any  Gentleman  having 

'  •  £iuoo  at  command  may  insure  an  Income  of  not.  loss  than  £300  per 
Annum,  in  a  lucrative  and  frond  fide  undertaking,  already  established,  free  from  risk. 
Address  Hy.  Wervin,  Esq.,  77,  George-street,  near  Manchester-square. 


FT OSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

OF  THE  CHEST,  BROMPTON,  S.W.— The  claims  upon  this  special  Hospital,  owing 
to  the  long-continued  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  high  price  of  provisions,  are  so 
unusually  heavy,  that  MONEY  is  URGENTLY  REQUIRED  to  meet  them. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec . 

Bankers— Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  20,  Birchin-lane. 


FTYDROPATHY. — THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  within  twenty  minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  The  latter  can  have  the 
advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  Terms:  Patients  from  Three  Guineas, 
Visitors  from  Two  Guineas,  according  to  accommodation  required.  Particulars  of 
Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


fTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

-L-L  Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
‘Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street.  The  Turkish  Bath  on  the  premises  under  Dr.  Lane's  medical  direction. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

FIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  hy  the  most  Eminent  Medical  Meu  throughout  the  world  as  the  safest, 
speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  lar  mure  efficacious  than  a  quart 
of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  unquestionably 
the  cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  JVo  other  Oil  can  possibly  produce  the  same  beneficial  results. 


Opinion  of  Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  T.C.D. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  in  Ireland;  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland;  Visiting  Physician  to  Steevens’ Hospital;  Consulting  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  St.  Vincent,  and  Rotunda  Hospitals,  &c.  & c. 

“  I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil.  I  consider  it 
to  he  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to  create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value. 
‘‘Merrion-square,  Dublin,  September  6th,  1800.” 


Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  0d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

sole  consignees, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Caution.— Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


FT  ERRING’S  PURE  WOVE  and  PURE  LAID  NOTE 

PAPERS.— These  Papers,  which  are  manufactured  from  the  fine  materials  and  by 
the  peculiar  process  suggested  in  the  Article  on  Paper-making;  in  Dr.  Ure’s  “  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures,”  will  he  found  entirely  free  from  all  those  objectionable 
qualities  which  are  commonly  experienced  by  persons  engaged  in  correspondence.  They 
may  be  obtained  of  any  Stationer  or  Bookseller  in  Is.  0d.  and  2s.  Packets ;  and,  to  prevent 
mistakes,  the  water-mark  signature  of  Richard  Hlrring  lias  been  inserted  in  every 
sheet.— Wholesale  Warehouse,  04,  Wat  ling-street,  E.C. 


1VTO  CHARGE  MADE  FOE  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

-  "  ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS. -RODRIGUES’  Superior 
Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size,  5  quires  fur  Od. ; 
Superfine  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream;  Sermon  Paper,  4s.  Od.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally 
cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  and  Invitations  to  the  CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER,  and  BALL,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with  ARMS  or  CREST  in  the 
latest  fashion.  CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Supeittue  Cards  printed  for 
4s.  Od.— Observe,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  two  doors  from  Sackville-street. 
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"RANK  OF  DETOSIT  (Established  a.d.  1814), 

-LJ  3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON.-CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

Parties  desirous  of  investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank  of 
Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  he  obtained  with  ample  security. 

Deposits  made  by  special  agreement  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice . 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


UNITY  JOINT  STOCK  B  A  N  K. 

^  INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  1856. 

Offices:  10,  Cannon-street,  City;  1,  New  Coventry-stbeet,  Haymarket. 
Current  Accounts  opened  with  parties  respectably  introduced,  and  interest  allowed 
upon  the  balances. 

Amounts  of  £5  and  upwards  received  on  Deposit,  and  interest  allowed  thereon,  at  the 
undermentioned  rates  :— 

£3  per  cent.,  if  repayable  on  demand. 

£4  per  cent.,  if  deposited  subject  to  thirty  days’  notice  of  withdrawal. 

Money  also  received  on  Deposit  for  fixed  periods,  at  rates  to  be  agreed  upon. 

J.  J.  MECHI,  Chairman . 

J.  W.  TERRY,  General  Manager. 

Q-  L  O  B  E  I  N  S  U  R  A  N  C  E~ 

^  CORNHILL  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 


WILLIAM  CHAPMAN,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD  NEAVE,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman . 
GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 


The  following  Resolution  of  the  Board  relating  to  “  Days  of  Grace ”  was  extensively 
published  early  in  1S58 

“That  as  regards  the  Renewal  of  Annual  FIRE  Policies,  the  conditions 
attached  to  Globe  FIRE  Policies  do  already  provide,  that  all  persons  desirous  of 
continuing  their  Annual  Fire  Insurances  arc  allowed  Fifteen  days  for  the  payment 
of  the  Renewal  Premium,  and  that  during  those  fifteen  days  the  Policy 
IS  OF  FULL  FORCE  AND  VIRTUE.” 

The  progress  of  the  FIRE  BUSINESS  of  the  Globe  is  indicated  by  the  following  amounts 
of  Fire  Insurance  Duty  (at  the  fixed  rate  of  3s.  per  cent.)  paid  to  Government  by  the  Gktbe. 
in  1851,  ’55,  and  ’59:— 

Year.  Great  Britaiu.  Ireland.  Total. 

1851  £33,515  £2,230  £85,754 

’55  36,985  4.613  41,598 

’59  39,550  6,200  £1,705 

Being  an  advance  of  [say)  Twenty-Five  pee  Cent,  in  Nine  Years. 

The  CASH  PAYMENT  under  the  Division  of  PROFITS  recently  declared  on  GLOBE 
Participating  LIFE  Policies  is  equal  at  most  ages  to  considerably  more  than  a 
Whole  Year's  Premium  on  Policies  of  Six  Years’  standing. 

No  charge  for  Volunteer  Rifle  or  Militia  Service  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  kinds  of  ANNUITY  business  transacted. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  Secretary. 


QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office— LIVERPOOL. 

London  Office-2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—  Henry  Bruce,  Esq.  (Rainey,  Bruce,  and  Co.),  Director  of  Colonial  Bank, 
Mincing-lane. 

Edward  P.  Alderson,  Esq.  (Kelson,  Tritton,  and  Co.),  20,  Old  Broad-street. 

Henry  Fowler,  Esq.  (11.  and  R.  Fowler),  St.  Saviour’s  Dock,  Southwark. 

Thomas  William  Kough,  Esq.  (Jones  Brothers),  Upper  Thaines-street. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Stacey,  Esq.  (Corbyn,  Stacey,  Messer,  and  Co.),  Holborn. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee— J.  Edward  Pollock,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Solicitors—  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Sewell. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurance  in  every  branch. 

Special  Feature.— Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  The  insurer  has  the  right,  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Lile  Policy,  after  three  years,  to  cense  his  payments,  and  obtain  a.  Free  Policy,  for 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid,  and  whatever  bonus  may  have  been  added. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  rates  of  premium  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  will  be  found  as 
moderate  as  those  of  other  first-class  offices. 

Applications  for  agencies  requested. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGII,  Manager. 

II.  P.  TAl’LIN,  London  Secretary. 

rfHE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
X  FINAL  NOTICE. 

BONUS  YEAR. 

SIXTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

All  Policies  effected  before  15th  November  next  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits 
to  be  made  as  at  that  date,  and  secure  a  Year’s  Additional  Bonus  over  later  entrants  at 
subsequent  Divisions. 

The  Standard  was  established  in  1825. 

The  First  Division  of  Profits  took  place  in  1835;  and  subsequent  Divisions  have  been 
made  in  1840, 1845, 1850,  and  1855. 

The  Profits  to  be  divided  in  1800  will  be  those  wffiich  have  accumulated  since  1855. 

Accumulated  Fund  . £1,684,698  2  10 

Annual  Revenue .  289,231  13  6 

The  New  Assurances  effected  during  the  last  ten  years  alone  amount  to  upwrards  of 
Five  Millions  Sterling.  WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary. 
The  Company’s  Medical  Officer  attends  at  the  London  Office  daily  at  Half-past  One. 

LONDON .  82,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

EDINBURGH  .  3,  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

DUBLIN  .  66.  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET, 


"PASS’S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  ALE.— The  OCTOBER 

-U  BREWINGS  are  arriving,  in  Casks  of  Eighteen  Gallons  and  upwards. 

BERRY,  BROTHERS,  and  CO.,  3,  St.  James’s-street,  S.W. 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO. 

5s.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

3s.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5£,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


13UY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


rPHE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  he 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  lod.,  8s.,  and  Ss.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  lod.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


NOTICE.-—** BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.** 

T  EA  and  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE” 

J— ^  is  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  to  be  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  every  variety 
of  dish. 

%•  See  the  names  of  Lea  and  Perrins  upon  every  Label,  Bottle,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London;  and  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  generally. 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. 


"IYRESSING-CASES,  DRESSING-BAGS,  and  highly-finished 

Elegancies  for  Presentation  in  great  variety.  Ivory -handled  Table  Cutlery.  Every 
requisite  for  the  Toilet  and  Work  Tables. -MECHI  and  BAZIN,  112,  Regent-street; 
4.  Leadenh all-8 treet;  and  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 


LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 


T-TEAL  AND  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a 

J--L  Spring  Mat  tress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its 
being  so  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

The  “  SOMM  I  Eli  ELASTIQU  E  PORTATIF”  is  made  in  three  separate  parts,  and  when 
joined  together  has  all  the  elasticity  of  1  he  best  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  has  no  stuffing  of 
wool  or  horse-hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  w  hich  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very 
liable;  the  prices,  also,  are  much  below  those  of  the  best  Spring  Mattresses,  \iz.:— 


3  ft.  wide  by  0  ft.  4  in.  long 

8  ft.  6  in.  „  „ 

4  ft.  „ 

4  ft.  0  in.  „  „ 

5  ft.  „ 

6  ft.  6  in.  „ 


£2  6  0 
2  10  0 

2  15  0 

3  0  0 

8  5  0 

3  10  0 


The  “SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of 
elasticity,  durability,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bod-Room  Furniture  sent  free  by 
post  on  application. 

HEAL  and  SON,  196,  Tottenham-court-road,  W. 


rfHE  SPRING  MATTRESS  (TUCKER’S  PATENT)  or 

SOMNIER  TUCKER,  which  is  now  so  much  in  use  in  this  country,  throughout  tho 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  may  he  adapted  to  any  description  of  Brass,  Iron,  or 
Wood  Bedstead,  and  is  equally  luxurious  with,  but  firmer,  and  affording  more  support 
than,  the  best  description  of  French  and  German  Spring  Mattresses.  It.  lias  also  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  over  all  others,  in  its  simplicity,  cleanliness,  durability,  portability, 
and  cheapness. 

The  SPRING  MATTRESS  (TUCKER’S  PATENT)  is  kept  in  Stock  by  most  respectable 
Upholsterers  and  Bedding  \V  arehousemen  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS,  Wholesale  Cabinet  Manufacturers,  Upholsterers,  and 
Bedding  Warehousemen,  0,  Finsbury -pavement,  London,  E.C. 


THE  PRICES  ARE  AS  UNDER:— 


No.  1.  Spring  Mattress  for 


3  ft.  Bedstead 

3  ft.  Gin. 

4  ft. 

4  ft.  0  in. 

5  ft. 

5  ft.  3  in.  I 
5  ft.  o  in.  i 
0  ft.  „ 


£1  l  ’>  o 

1  is  0 
3  5  0 

2  10  0 
2  12  6 
2  17  0 
3  2  6 


Purchasers  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Mattress  bears  the  Patent 
Label,  as  any  not  having  that  will  be  an  Infringement  of  the  Patent. 


THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— 

■*-  The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  PLATED  by  the  patent  processor  .Messrs.  Elkingto'n  and 
Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best  article,  next  to  sterling  silver,  that  can  be 
employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows:— 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks  . 

1  IS 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15 

0 

12  Dessert,  Forks  . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  10 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  5 

0 

1  7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

O  0 

0 

0  8 

O 

0  9 

0 

0  9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . . 

(>  3 

4 

0  4 

0 

o  5 

0 

0  ft 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

0  1 

8 

0  2 

8 

0  2 

rt 

0  2 

0 

l  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  . 

0  2 

0 

O  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

o  4 

« 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . . 

1  4 

0 

i  7 

6 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

l  Butter  Knife. 

U  2 

0 

0  5 

G 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

0 

1  Sou]>  Ladle  . 

0  10 

0 

o  17 

0 

0  17 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

d 

U  5 

0 

Total  . 

0  19 

9 

13  10 

3 

14  19 

0 

10  4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at.  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and 
a  relative  number  of  knives,  &c..  £2  15s.  Tea  and  cofl'ee  sets,  dish  covers,  and  corner 
dishes,  cruet  and  liqueur  frames,  &o.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done 
by  the  patent  process, 

DISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  richerckt  patterns.  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  7s.  Od.  the  set  of  six;  Block  Tin,  12s.  3d.  to  27s.  the  set  of  six;  elegant  modern 
patterns,  35s.  6d.  to  62s.  6d.  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  or  without  silver  plated  handles, 
£3  Us.  to  £0  8s.  the  set;  Sheffield  plated.  £lo  to  £10  10s.  the  set;  Block-tin  Hot-water 
Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  80s.;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to  77s.;  Electro-plated  on 
Nickel,  full  size,  £11  11s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimitcd  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Elect  ro 
Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves. 
Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery.  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty 
large  Show-Rooms,  at  89,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman-street;  4,  5,  and  0, 
Perry’ s -place;  and  1,  Newman-mews,  London. 


A  STHMA.-DB.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS 

give  instant  relief,  and  a  rapid  cure  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  and  all 
Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs.  They  have  a  pleasant  taste.  Price  is.  l£d.,  2s.  fid., 
and  11s.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


TUEATING’S  COD  LIVER  OIL.  just  imported.— The  Pale 

-A  from  Newfoundland,  and  the  Light,  Brown  from  Norway.  The  supplies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Fish  being  unusually  fine  ana  the  Oil  nearly 
tasteless.  Professors  Taylor  and  Thompson,  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals,  have 
analyzed  and  pronounced  the  Pale  Newfoundland  Oil  the  best  and  most  desirable  for 
Invalids  of  very  delicate  constitution.  The  Light  Brown  being  more  economical  in  price  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  No  higher  price  need  be  paid  than  the  following  :— 
Light  Brown,  Is.  8d.  per  Pint,  or  3s.  per  Quart;  Pale,  Is.  6d.  Half  Pint,  2s.  0d.  Pints,  4s.  Od. 
Quarts,  or,  in  5-Pint  Bottles,  lus.  6d.,  Imperial  Measure.— 79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS 

A  RE  a  safe  and  valuable  Medicine,  restoring  from  Sickness  to 

■Tjl.  Health,  and  preserving  it  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 


TESTIMONIAL  IN  FAVOUR  OF  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS. 

Belgrave  Villa,  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
October  1  Qth,  I860. 

Gentlemen,-*- I  have  derived,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  so  much  benefit  from  taking 
Parr’s  Life  Pills,  that  I  wish  to  make  this  public  statement  of  their  valuable  efficacy, 
and  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  they  accomplish. 

For  many  years,  previous  to  1850,  my  wife  and  I  were  the  victims  of  nearly  “all  the  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to.”  The  doctor  was  ever  in  attendance,  and  his  yearly  bill  amounted 
to  a  sum  that  would  probably  keep  a  small  family.  By  some  accident,  however,  about 
four  years  ami  e  ■••.If  ago,  one  of  the  papers,  which  are  usually  folded  with  the  boxes,  fell 
into  my  wife’s  hands.  She  read  it  carefully,  and,  as  she  w  as  suffering  from  vertigo,  sick 
headache,  dimness  of  sight,  &c.,  she  procured  a  box,  and  I  hereby  solemnly  declare  that, 
when  she.  had  taken  only  three  pills,  she  obtained  greater  relief  and  comfort  than  she  had 
ever  received  from  any  other  medicine.  Her  rapid  and  complete  recovery  quickly  removed 
my  own  prejudices,  and  I  was  also  induced  to  take  them;  but  the  wonderful  effect  they 
produced,  even  in  my  own  case,  I  cannot  really  describe.  Since  that  time  however,  we  have 
both  taken  them,  and  their  astonishing  and  beneficial  effects  may  he  proved  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  no  medical  attendance  since  the  early  part  of  1856. 

Begging  you  to  accept  our  united  and  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  marvellous  efficacy 
of  your  admirable  Fare’s  Life  Pills, 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  very  obediently, 

J.  G.  HARRIS, 

(Many  years  a  Schoolmaster  at  Pimlico,  and  Public  Teacher  and  Lecturer.) 

Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  8,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  London. 


QOYER’S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH.  SUCCULANTE, 

^  AROMATIC  MUSTARD,  &c.— These  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  the  Lancet,  in 
its  sanitary  analization  of  Articles  of  Food,  reported  so  favourably  of  their  purity  and 
w'holesomeness,  are  to  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  indispensable  with  Fish,  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Hashes,  Slews,  and 
all  made  dishes:  impart  also  to  Chops,  Steaks,  and  Cutlets,  a  most  delicious  flavour.— 
Wholesale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 


In  Boxes,  price  Is.  ljd.,  2s.  fid.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  11s.  each.  Sold  by  all  Chemists 
and  Medicine  Venders. 

OBSERVE.— That  round  the  sides  of  each  Box  of  the  genuine  Medicine  is  affixed  the 
English  Government  Stamp,  on  which  is  engraved  in  WHITE  letters  on  a  RED 
ground,  the  words,  “  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.” 

Sole  Proprietors,  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO., 

8,  CRANE-COURT,  FLEI.T-flT.TEET,  LONDON. 


Nov.  10,  I860.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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Just  published, 

LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES  for  1861, 

in  a  variety  of  Bindings,  and  in  the  following  Sizes: — 

A  .  3,1  x  2  inches— Fob  the  Pocket. 

B  .  *  24  „ 

C  .  44  x  2}  „  „ 

D  .  64  x  4i  „  Fob  the  Desk. 

E  .  7f  x  4i  „ 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 


“ For  Fiction,  read  Scott  alone;  all 
are  worthless.” — Charlotte 

Every  Library  should 

A  COMPLETE  SET  OF 
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novels  after  his 
Bronte. 

contain 


LAVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  he  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  lor  more  simple  windows— Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 


TTCCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

■LJ  Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  &c.  — Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

GARLAND  AND  FISIIER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET.  STRAND. 


(LJ.EOLOGY  and  MINERALOGY.— Elementary  Collections, 

yJ  which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can  he 
had  at  2,  5,  lo,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  TENNANT,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty, 
140,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books.  Ac. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 


TLLUMINATION.  Guinea,  Guinea-and-a-Kalf.  Two-Guinea, 

Three-Guinea,  and  Five-Guinea  handsome  Boxes  of  Colours  aud  Materials— Outlines, 
plain  aud  partly  coloured— One  Shilling  Manual  on  the  subject.  Every  other  requisite. 
Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbone-i  lace,  London,  W. 


TUVANS’  COTTAGE  HARMONIUM  at  61.  6s.,  in  a  French 

Polished  Pine  Case,  has  the  full  compass  Five  Octaves,  and  a  soft,  subdued,  agreeable 
quality  of  tone— designed  expressly  for  a  cottage  or  small  sitting-room. 

BOOSEY  and  Sons,  Manufacturers,  21,  Hollcs-street,  London. 


THE  WAVER  LEY  NOVELS, 

Which  can  now  he  had  in  every  desirable  shape,  and  at 
the  most  available  prices,  as  noted  below : — 

1°.  For  £13  2s.  6d.,  the  Librap.y  Edition,  in  25  Octavo 

Volumes,  bound  in  extra  gilt  cloth,  and  profusely  Illustrated  with 
204  splendid  Steel  Engravings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  their 
time,  including  Vandyke,  Zuccliero,  Lo  Toeque,  Wilkie,  Turner, 
Roberts,  Landseer,  Stanfield,  Frith,  Piekersgill,  Phillips,  Faed,  &c.  &e. 
Each  Volume  contains  an  entire  N ovel,  printed  in  large  excellent  type. 
This  edition,  which  cost  £15,000  in  its  production,  is  unequalled  by 
any  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and  should  certainly  find  a 
place  in  every  Gentleman’ s  Library. 


TUVANS’  HARMONIUM,  at  10Z.  10.s.,  is  in  a  handsome 

J— ^  French  Polished  Oak  Case,  and  possesses  that  rich  organ-like  quality  of  tone  so 
peculiar  to  all  Evans’  Instruments. 

Boosey  and  Sons,  Maufacturers,  24,  Ilolles-strect,  London. 


TUVANS’  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS.— An  Illustrated 

J— ^  Catalogue  of  the  whole  of  these  well-known  Instruments,  with  one  and  two  Rows 
of  Keys,  the  Percussion  Action  and  Pedals,  at  prices  ranging  from  ,B0  0s.  to  £147,  may 
now  be  had  upon  application  to  the 

Manufacturers,  Boosey  and  Sons,  Holles-strcet,  London. 


IVTOTICE.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING  CASES, 

-Lt  DISPATCH  BOXES,  also  an  assortment  of  Elegant  and  Useful  Articles  for 
Presents,  at  a 

REDUCTION  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT. 

during  the  Alterations,  which  have  now  commenced,  to  the  Premises  of  Messrs.  BRIGG9 
and  SON,  27,  PICCADILLY,  W.,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall. 


45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

O  SLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 

Vy  Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Table  Glass  and  Glass  Dessert  Services  complete. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents. 

Mess,  Export,  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  Executed. 
MANUFACTORY,  BROAD  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM.  Established  1807. 


2°.  Eor  £6  10s.,  the  Edition  of  1847,  in  4S  handy  Volumes, 

printed  in  large  legible  type,  and  containing  90  Illustrations.  As  this 
is  the  only  edition  which  is  uniform  with  the  entire  series  of  Scott’s 
Works,  it  has  always  been  held  as  the  'Favourite  Edition. 

3°.  For  £3  10s.,  the  Cabinet  Edition,  in  25  Volumes, 

12mo,  with  a  Steel  and  Wood  Engraving  for  each  Volume.  Each 
Volume  contains  an  entire  Novel,  which  renders  this  edition  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  for  ordinary  purposes. 

4°.  For  £2  2s.,  the  People’s  Edition,  in  5  large  Volumes, 

with.  5  Illustrations  in  Wood,  and  the  famous  Portrait  of  Scott  by 
Raeburn,  engraved  on  Steel.  It  is  printed  in  double  columns,  and 
is  well  suited  for  a  Library  where  space  is  a  desideratum. 


VISITING 

OR 

ALBUM 

p  O  E  T  E  A  I  T  S  TAKEN, 

X  20  for  £1. 

_  51,  CHEAPSIDE  (under  Bow  Church). _ _ 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.,  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACTURERS, 

JXIL  77  and  78,  OXFORD  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Electro-Silver  Elate  and  Cutlery. 

MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  strong  deposit  of  the  Purest  Silver,  according  to  prices  charged, 
MAPPIN  AND  CO.’S  SPOONS  AND  FORKS, 

Confidently  recommended. 


Full  Size. 

Fiddle. 

Double 

Thread. 

King 

’s. 

Lily. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

12  Tabic  Forks . 

1  10 

0 

2 

14 

0 

2 

10 

0 

a 

14 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  10 

0 

•j 

14 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

14 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1  7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1  7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Each  article  may  be  had  separately  at  the  same  price. 


The  most  beautiful  and  varied  assortment  to  be  seen  anywhere,  of  Tea  and  Dl jrjf£S 
Services,  Cruets,  Cruft  Frames,  Dish  Covers,  Side-dishes.  Waiters,  Tea- 
trays,  Fruit  Stands,  Epekgnes,  &c.,  the  Quality  excellent,  and  the  Prices  most 
reasonable. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.,  77  and  7S,  Oxford-street,  Opposite  the  Pantheon. 
Manufactory:  Royal  Cutlery'  Works,  Sheffield. 

MAPPIN  and  CO.  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  other  house  of  a  similar 
name  in  London. 


TU LASTIC  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

-A-J  VEINS  and  WEAKNESS,  of  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support.  Instructions  for  measurement  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by 
post  from  the  Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


FIORD’S  EUPEPLON  MANTLES,  in  rich  Seal-skin— black, 

J-  brown,  or  grey— at  2,  3,  and  4  guineas;  in  French  Ribbed  Cloth,  at  lj  to  5  guineas; 
and  in  Lyons  Velvet,  5  to  12  guineas.  These  new  aud  beautiful  Mantles  are  altogether  of  a 
superior  order  of  taste  aud  style,  and  fully  merit  the  title  of  “  beautiful  attire.”  Illus¬ 
trations  post  free. 

,  THOMAS  FORD,  42,  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 


jUORD  S  AIXA  JACKETS,  beautifully  fitting  and  elegantly 

•JL  embroidered.  Superfine  Cloth,  with  military  braiding,  21s.;  Lyons  Velvet,  42s.,  03s., 

and  84s. 

FORD’S  ZOUAVE  JACKETS,  for  Dinner  or  Evening  Dress,  of  Lyons  Velvet,  Cashmere, 
or  Cloth,  beautifully  braided,  from  21s.  to  5  guineas.  By  far  the  largest  aud  cheapest  stock 
in  London.  Illustrations  free. 

THOMAS  FORD,  42,  Oxford-street,  London. 


SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


1°.  For  10s.,  the  People’s 

Edition,  in  1  Vol.  Royal  Svo,  with  a  ! 
Vignette  from  Turner. 

2°.  For  18s.,  the  Abbotsford 

Edition,  in  1  Vol.  Super-royal  Svo,  I 
with  26  fine  Steel  Engravings  from 
Turner,  uniform  with  Byron’s  and 
Moore’s  Works  in  1  Vol. 


For  24s.,  the  Cabinet 

Edition,  in  6  Vols.  12mo,  with  12 
Steel  Engravings  from  Turner. 

4°.  For  3Gs.,  the  Authoe’s 

Favourite  Edition,  in  12  Vols. 
12mo,  with  2-i  fine  Engravings  from 
Turner.  The  only  edition  which  con¬ 
tains  “  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border.'* 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

SCOTT’S  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS. 


SCOTT’S  LIFE,  BY  LOCKHART. 


The  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  can  now  be  had, 
in  12mo,  boards,  price  Is.  6d.  each, 


WAVERLEY. 

GUY  MANN  BRING. 

THE  ANTIQUARY. 

ROB  ROY. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

THE  BLACK  DWARF. 

A  LEGEND  OP  MONTROSE. 
THE  HEART  OP  MIDLOTHIAN. 
THE  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOE. 
IVANHOE. 

THE  MONASTERY. 

THE  ABBOT. 

KENILWORTH. 


THE  PIRATE. 

THE  FORTUNES  OP  NIGEL. 
PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK. 
QUENTIN  DURWARD. 

ST.  RONAN’S  WELL. 
REDGAUNTLET. 

THE  BETROTHED. 

THE  TALISMAN. 
WOODSTOCK. 

THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 
ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN. 
COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS. 
THE  SURGEON’S  DAUGHTER. 


A  Complete  Set  in  5  Vols.  Loyal  Svo,  cloth,  price  £2  2s. 


NOW  PUBLISHING, 


L  ENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH. 

VJI  USED  IN  TIIE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS,  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c.— WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 


(HANDLES.  SOAPS,  OILS,  and  NIGHT  LIGHTS  of  all 

kinds.  Five  Pounds’  worth  sent  free  by  Railway. 

WHITMORE  AND  CRADDOCK,  10,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

[Lists  of  Prices  on  applu  ation.) 


nOALS.-BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

V/  price  is  now  28s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13,  Cornhili,  E.C. ;  Purtteet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C.*; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor-placc,  Pimlico,  S.W. ;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Beckham,  S.E. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  TREES  DRESSING.— Mr.  Rivers’ 

V-/  ‘‘Orchard  House,”  Eighth  Edition,  page  127,  says:— “  January,  paint  the  Trees 
(every  shoot  and  bud)  with  G  IS  HURST  COMPOUND,  half  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water; 
this  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  aphides.” 

GIS HURST  is  sold  inboxes,  is., 3s.,  10s. 6d., Retail  by  Seedsmen;  Wholesale  by  PRICE’S 
PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited), 


In  Monthly  Volumes,  at  4s.  Gd.  each, 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 

of  the  Waverley  Novels,  in  48  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  printed  from  a  new  and 
beautifully  legible  type,  and  illustrated  with  about  1G00  Woodcuts  and  96 
Steel  Engravings.  The  Illustrations  are  drawn  by  artists  of  the  highest 
standing,  many  of  whom  arc  members  of  the  lloyal  Academy. 

It  is  expected  that  Subscribers  to  the  above  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  completing  their  Sets  by  the  etui  of  the  year. 

EDINBUEGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK, 
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ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

1NTOTICE  TS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  price  of  the  Public 

—  ~  Arts  <  f  Parliament  issued  in  ISO",  was  reduced  on  the  1st  instant  to  one  penny  per 
sheet  ;  mil  it  is  intended  t  >  sell  those  of  '  he  ensuing  Sessions  at  the  same  rate.  The  price 
of  the  Arts  of  the  Sessions  previous  to  1  SCO  was  then  also  reduced  to  one  penny-halfpenny 
per  sheet.  The  Acts  may  he  had  at  the  above  rates  of  Her  Majesty’s  Printers,  at  tlieir  Office, 
East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

Her  M ajbsty’s  St  \tionery  Office. 

November  8, 1800. 

Just  published, 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  RARE.  CURIOUS,  AND  USEFUL 

XX  BOOKS  in  all  classes  of  Literature,  together  with  some  Autographs  and  MSS.  Post 
free  for  twelve  stamps  (returned  to  Purchasers). 

_  F.  G.  Ellis,  33,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  WILSON. 

THE  MEMOIR  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  WILSON 

X  will  be  published  in  a  GRATUITOUS  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  ‘'ECONOMIST”  of 
the  lftli  instant.  Price,  Stamped,  Ninepence;  Unstamped,  Eisshtpeuce. 

I).  A.  Aikd,  340,  Strand. 

TOR  MAGISTRATES.— PATERSON’S  PRACTICAL 

X  STATUTES  of  ISM  is  now  published,  price  10s.  Od.  It  contains  all  the  Statutes  of 
practical  use,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  in  a  small  compact  volume  for  the  hag  or  pocket; 
and  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  By  Wm.  Paterson,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-  it  -  Law.-  La  an  Limes  office,  lo,  Wcllington-street,  Strand.  London. 

THE  AQUARIUM.— LLOYD’S  PRACTICAL  INSTRUC- 

X  TIONS  for  TANK  MANAGEMENT,  with  DESCRIPTIVE  and  PRICED  LIST, 
102  Pages  and  lOl  Engravings,  post  free  for  Twenty-one  Stamps.  Apply  direct  to 
W.  Alford  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  Regent’s -park,  London,  W. 

“  Many  Manuals  have  been  published  upon  Aquaria,  hut  we  confess  we  have  seen 
nothing  for  practical  utility  like  this.”— .Era,  October  14th,  i860. 

NEW  EDITION  (THE  FIFTH),  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  J.  W.  Bradley, 

B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations, 
Price  is. 

Winsor  and  Newton,  88,  Ratlibone-place,  London,  W.; 
and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

Ready  In  December,  2s.  Od.  post  free, 

MISTS  AND  SHADOW  S, 

-D“-L  By  George  E.  Sargent,  Esq. 

_ London .  Henry  James  Tresidder,  17,  Ave  Maria-lanc,  E.C. 

Fcap.  8vo,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Od. 

T-TEAD  AND  HAND  ;  or.  Thought  and  Action  in  Relation  to 

X-L  Success  and  Happiness.  By  Rev.  It.  W.  Fraser,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Elements  of 
Physical  Science,”  &c. 

London  :  Houlston  and  Wright,  05,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  published,  an  Uncommon  Book, 

npiIE  WILL  of  GOD  to  the  INVALID  ns  REVEALED 

-A-  in  the  SCRIPTURES,  God's  Way  of  Preserving  Health  and  Restoring  it  when  Lost,. 
Sent  post  free  for  Eighteen  Stamps. 

Mr.  W.  Owens,  No.  10,  Regent’s -park -road,  London. 

A  New  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  7s.,  pages  004. 

’H  K AIN II  AIA0HKII. 

'THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK,  with  a  carefully 

X  Corrected  Text,  a  Critical  Conspectus,  and  Copious  English  Notes,  adapted  to  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Universities,  and  to  the  purposes  of  General  Reerenee;  to  which  are 
annexed  a  Chronological  Harmony  and  Three  Indices.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope,  M.A. 
London:  William  Tegg,  Pancras-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS  COPIED  FROM 

XX.  ms  CELEBRATED  PICTURES.  Produced  in  the  First  Style  of  Art.  The  sole 
property  of  Messrs.  W.  Tegg  and  Co. 

Laying  Down  the  Law,  21  by  21  . 8s. 

Dignity  and  Impudence,  22  by  17 . 6s. 

The  Stag  at  Bay',  ]8  by  14  .  .  4s. 

Lion  Dog  of  Malta,  16  by  14 j .  4s. 

The  Highland  Shepherd’s  Home,  174  by  154 .  4s. 

The  Lady  and  the,  spaniels,  16  by  144  . 4s. 

Scotch  Terrier,  16  by  144  . 4s. 

Islay,  28  by  134  .........  8s. 

The  Complete  Collection  sent  carriage  free  for  £1  12s. 

London:  William  Tegg.  Pancras-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  “Edgar’s  Heroes  of  England.” 

'T'HE  HEROES  OF  EUROPE:  a  Biographical  Outline  of 

X  European  History,  from  a.d.  70*» to  a.d.  1700.  By  Henry  G.  Hewlett.  With  Sixteen 
large  Illustrations  engraved  on  steel.  Thick  12mo,  price  0s.  in  gilt  cloth. 

“All  history  resolves  itself  very  easily  into  the  biography  of  a  few  stout  and  earnest 
persons.”— Emerson 's  Essays. 

Bickers  and  Bush,  1,  Leicestev-square. 

With  a  Portrait,  800  pp.,  14s. 

PURIOSITIES  OF  LONDON.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A. 

Of  the  large  edition  (3000)  of  this  popular  Work,  very  few  Copies  remain  unsold. 

Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

Now  complete,  in  Six  Uniform  Vols.,  3s.  Od.  each,  with  Engravings, 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN,  FAMILIARLY' 

X  EXPLAINED.  A  Book  for  Old  and  Young,  by  John  Times,  F.S.A. 

General  Information.  Two  Vols.  I  Curiosities  of  History.  One  Vol. 

Curiosities  of  Science.  Two  Vols.  |  Popular  Errors  Explained.  One  Vol, 

Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS  IN  CASES  OF  DIVORCE. 

X  By  Patrick  Fraser,  Advocate. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons. 

This  day  is  published,  Post  8vo,  price  Gs.  Gd.  cloth, 

TVJEW  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHTS.  By  Douglas  Campbell. 

“  Facts  are  God’s  words.” 

London:  George  Mainwaring  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Just  published,  price  Is. 

EDUCATION  IN  INDIA  :  a  Letter  from  the  Ex-Principal  of 

XJ  an  Indian  College  to  his  appointed  Successor.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.  (of  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Principal,  Poona  College),  Author  of  “The  Feast  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar;''  Griselda,  and  other  Poems;”  “The  Hitopadesa,”  with  Murathi  and  English 
Vocabulary ;  “  The  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,”  &c. 

London:  Bell  and  Daldy*,  180,  Fleet-street, 

Just  published,  price  is. ;  post  free,  Is.  id. 

ON  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

By  C.  Holtkoube,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  and  South  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospitals. 

_ _ John  Churchill,  ll.  New  Burlington-street.,  London. 

Now  ready,  Post  8vo,  price  12s.  Gd, 

THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY. 

By  T.  H.  Tanner,  M.D.,  1  .L.S.,  Assistant-Physician  for  the  Diseuses  of  Women  and 
Children  to  King’s  College  Hospital,  &e. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  Os. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

London;  Hinbx Bensjlaw.  306,  Strand, 


RAILWAY  LIBRARY.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Price  is.  Od.  boards, 

TyriRIAM  MAY.  This  extraordinary  Novel,  which  has  rapidly 

•LyA  passed  through  Fox  r  l  xpem  ivb  I  dittoes  in  as  many  Months,  has  excited  the 
greatest  interest,  in  all  literary  circles.  Numerous  critical  notices  describe  it  as  a  work 
which  for  talent  1ms  not  been  equalled  lor  many  a  long  day,  every  scene  in  it  being 
wrought  w  ith  wonderful  skill,  mid  the  interest  throughout  being  of  the  most  absorbing 
kind. 

The  Recent  Volumes  of  this  Series  are,  vis:— 

CECIL;  OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  COXCOMB.  2s.  By  Mrs.  GORE. 

A  WIFE  TO  ORDER.  2s.  By  Frederick  Gkrstaeckeb. 

LIFE  OF  A  SAILOR.  2s.  By  Captain  CHAMIER. 

MAXWELL.  2s.  By  Theodore  Hook. 

GILBERT  GURNEY.  2s.  By  Theodore  Hook. 

THE  BLACK  EAGLE.  2s.  By  G.  P.  R.  James. 

THE  NIGHT  SIDE  OF  NATURE.  2s.  By  Mrs.  CROWE. 

THE  YOUNG  PRIM  A  DONNA.  Is.  Gd.  By  Mrs.  GREY. 

THE  LITTLE  WIFE.  Is.  6d.  By  Mrs.  Obey. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


In  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  price  2ls.;  or  in  morocco,  elegant  or  antique,  3ls.  6d. 

T2UNY'AN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by  George 

-X*  Offor.  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  and  11U  Illustrations  from  designs  by  J.  1). 
Watson,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziol. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


THE 

X  Rev 


In  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6l1. 

BOY'S  OWN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  800  Illustrations. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUME  FOR  1801. 

In  Fcap.  4 to,  price  21s.  cloth,  emblematically  gilt,  and  gilt  edges;  morocco  elegant 
or  antique,  31s.  Od.  to  42s. 


Y>OEMS  BY'  ELIZA  COOK.  Illustrated  with  a  Steel 

X  Portrait  and  Designs  by  John  Gilbert,  J.  Wolf,  Harrison  Weir,  J.  D.  Watson,  &c.  &c. 


Elaborately  engraved  by  Dalziels. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne.  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


In  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  Od.  cloth  extra,  S5U  pages. 


TTISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  t 

X  J-  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  James  White.  Auth< 


the  Earliest  Date  to  the 

mr  of  “  Landmarks  of  England  and 
Greece,”  “The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries,”  “  History  of  France,”  &c. 

This  History  of  England,  in  its  850  pages,  comprises  every  striking  incident  in  our 
checkered  story  that  has  had  an  endearing  influence  on  our  national  career,  as  well  as  a 
critical  analysis  ol‘ the  loading  events,  subdivided  into  sections,  and  a  copious  historical 
index  for  the  use  of  students. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


BOOKS  ON  CHINA. 

Y^HINA.  By  G.  Wingkove  Cooke,  Esq.  (Times  Special  Cor- 

respondent),  ‘illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  late  Commissioner 


Yeh.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Gs. 

LIFE  IN  CHINA.  By  W.  C.  Milne,  M.A.  With  original  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  .THE  CHINESE.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins, 
B.A.  Reap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
and  all  Booksellers. 


M.v 


HUGH  MILLER'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— CHEAP  EDITION. 

Tenth  Thousand,  price  2s.  Gd.,  is  now  ready,  of 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS.  By  Hugh 

Miller. 

Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  CnARi  i  P.t  w  k.  II \milton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


NEW  HANDBOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Just  published,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  8s.  Gd. 

TYOPULAR  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY:  being  a  Development 

X  ol’the  Rudiments  of  the  Botanical  Science,  without  Technical  Terms.  By  Christopher 
Dresser,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Privy  Council  Depai  tment  of  Science  and  Art,  &c.  &c. 
Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 


Dr.  Wardlaw’s  Theology',  Three  Vols.  Octavo,  Reduced  from  36s.  to  2is. 

In  Three  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  2G0O,  price  21s. 

WARDLAW’S  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY' :  a  Complete 

*  »  Course  of  Polemic  Divinity. 

“The  student  of  theology  should  read  these  pages  and  reflect  on  them.”—  British 
Quarterly  Review. 

Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 


|l 


WORKS  BY  PETER  BAYNE,  A. M. 

In  Crown  8vo,  New  Edition,  price  7s.  6d. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

X  New  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  with  ADDITIONAL  ESSAY  on  the  RELATION 
,  «•  a  1 1  >  luiuviv*  ..miDi  l  a  v  i  on  v 


of  MR.  CARLYLE  to  CHRISTIANITY. 

Contents:  Prefatory  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Part  I. 
Theoretic  Statement:  Individual  Life:  Social  Life.  Part  II.  Illustrative  Biographies—  | 
Howard,  Wilberforce,  Budgctt,  Foster,  Arnold,  Chalmers. 


In  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd. 

ESSAYS :  CRITICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  and  MISCEL¬ 

LANEOUS. 

Contents :— Plato— Characteristics  of  Christian  Civilization— Wellington— Napoleon- 
Elementary  Principles  of  Criticism— Tennyson  and  his  Teachers— Mrs.  Browning— Currer 
Bell— Dialogue  on  Art— The  Art-Criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 


Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


I  BYRON’S  COMPLETE  WORKS— THE  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  COMPACT  EDITION. 
Next  week,  a  New  Edition,  printed  in  a  new  and  beautiful  clear  type,  with  an  Engraving 
of  Tliorwaidsen’s  Bust  of  the  Poet,  One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  price  Six  Shillings, 

T  ORD  BYRON’S  POETRY.  Complete  and  Copyright 

XJ  Edition. 

“Those  who  buy  an  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  Works  not  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  buy 
an  imperfect  hook.  Eight  years  have  yet  to  run  before  the  copyright  of  the  whole  of  his 
poetry  expires.”— Atheneeum. 

“  A  model  of  a  book.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

“The  most  complete  and  compact  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  poems  ever  published.  Asa 
companion  for  the  traveller,  or  work  of  reference,  nothing  can  be  more  valuable.”— Observer, 


The  following  Cheap  and  Complete  Editions  are  now  ready : 

CHILDE  HAROLD.  Price  Sixpence.  With  Portrait. 


CHILDE  HAROLD. 

and  Vignette  Titles. 


Price  One  Shilling.  With  Portrait 


CHILDE  HAROLD.  Price  Half-a-Crown. 

John  Murray',  Albcmarle-strcet. 


“THIS  SPLENDID  EDITION  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD.”- Times. 

Now  Ready,  with  Views  of  the  Scenes  and  Object  s  described  in  the  Poem,  from  Sketches 
by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  the  late  Mr.  Ford,  Cheswick.  Telbin,  Lear,  Skelton, 
&c.  Beautifully  engraved  on  wood,  Crown  Svo,  price  One  Guinea,  handsomely  bound, 


pHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE.  A.  ltomaunt.  By 

XV  lord  By'ron. 

“  The  II  lustrations  are  taken  from original  sketches,  and  not  only  remarkable  for  their 
artistic  merit,  but  also  for  the  poetical  feel  ing  infused  into  them.  They  have  (he  additional 
charm  oi  originality,  and  have  been  skilfully  engraved.”— Illustka.  id  news. 

“  A  wonder  of  embellishment,  worthy  of  the  groat  poem  itself.”—  Atheneeum. 

“  Gems  of  vvootl-cngraving.  Such  a  c  >mbination  of  taste,  i  iehness,  topogi  aphical  effect, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match.”— Spectator. 

“  The  illustrations  are  such  as  vv  e  have  rarely  met  with.”— Literary  Churchman. 

“  Wood-engraving  in  this  book  has  been  carried  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  unparalleled.”— 

“  The  book  is  most  beautiful.”— Examiner. 

“  A  most  superb  edition,  the  engravings  being  not  only  exquisite  in  themselvc®,  but  being 
apt  and  fitting  companiQns  to  the  thoughts  of  the  poet.”— Literary  Gazette, 

John  Mubbay,  Albemarli-streot, 
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This  day.  Post  Octavo,  Os. 

T3ALLYBLUNDER:  AN  IRISH  STORY. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day.  Two  Vols.  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 

TT OPES  AND  FEARS;  or.  Sc-enes  from  the  Life  of  a 

J-J-  Spinster.  By  the  Author  of  the  “  Heir  of  RedclyfTe,”  “  Heartsease,”  &c. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  complete  in  Thre^  Parts,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  £2  10s.  Oi. 

17LEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  William  Allen 

Miller,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King’s  College,  London. 

Part  I.— CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  10s.  0d. 

Part  II.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Second  Edition,  greatly  Enlarged,  20s. 

Part  III.-ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  20s. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Post  Octavo,  9s. 

WEARING  THE  WILLOW.  A  Tale  of  Ireland  and  of 

»  *  Scotland  Sixty  Years  Ago.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Nut-Brown  Maids.” 

By  the  same  Author, 

MEG  OF  ELIBANK,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  9s. 

THE  NUT-BROWN  MAIDS :  a  Family  Chronicle  of  the 

Bays  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  10s.  Gd. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


Now  ready,  in  Small  Svo  (large  print),  prico  3s.  Gd. 

MEDITATIONS  for  a  MONTH,  on  SELECT  PASSAGES 

_1¥JL  of  SCRIPTURE.  By  C.  A.  S. 

Rtvingtons.  Waterloo-place. 

Now  ready,  in  Svo,  price  18s.,  the  Sixth  Edition  of 

T  ECTUEES,  HISTOETCAL.  DOCTRINAL,  AND 

PRACTICAL,  ON  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By 
Francis-Russell  Nixon,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Tasmania. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place.  


This  day  is  published,  price  2s. 

A  CHARGE  delivered  to  the  CLERGY  of  the  DIOCESE 

of  ST.  DAVID’S,  by  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  at  his 
Seventh  Visitation,  October,  1SGD. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. _ 


ARNOLD’S  CLASSICAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

In  Svo,  price  4s.  (containing  03  Papers),  or  3d.  for  Six  Copies  of  any  Single  Paper, 

PLASSTCAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  FOR,  THE  USE 

OF  SCHOOLS.  Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A., 
Late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place. 


THE  TEXT  OF  SnAKSPEARE. 

Just  published,  in  Svo,  price  One  Shilling, 

TEXT  of 

_ ..  .  ..  ve  Passages  from  the 

Poet’s  Works  and  those  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  Swynfen  J ervis. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


PROPOSED  emendations  of  the 

JL  SHAKSPEARE’S  PLAYS:  with  Confirmatory  and  Illustrative 


In  Post  Svo,  with  Route  Map,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 


ME,  WELD’S  TOUR  IN 

JJDL  STATES. 

“Since  the  ‘Hoehelaga*  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  no  work  on  America  has  appeared 
which  for  readable  qualities  can  bear  any 
comparison  with  this.  It  is  in  fact  one  of 


CANADA  AND  UNITED 


the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  instructive 
records  of  travel  it  has  been  our  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  with.”— Morning  Chronicle. 


Books  of  Travels,  hy  the  same  Author, 

THE  HIGHLANDS,  ORCADIA,  AND  SKYE.  12s.  6d. 
VACATIONS  IN  IRELAND.  10s.  6d. 

THE  PYRENEES,  WEST  AND  EAST.  12s.  6d. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


In  Ono  thick  Volume,  Post  Svo,  price  12s.  Gd. 

Tf VERYBOD  Y’S  BOOK;  or  Gleanings,  Serious  and  Enter- 

taining,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  Scrap-Book  of  a  Septuagenarian. 

land  and  the  Two  Napoleons.  V.  Apoph¬ 
thegms;  Maxims;  Thoughts:  Fragments; 
Miscellanies.  VI.  United  States  of  America 


I.  Religion;  Christianity;  Immortality; 
Eternity;  Death;  Life;  Prayer.  II.  Educa¬ 
tion;  Schools;  Schoolmasters.  III.  Woman; 
Love;  Home;  Happiness;  Old  Age;  Poets 
of  Persia.  Duties  <.f  the  Affluent.  IV.  Eng- 


and  Brazil. 


Edited  by  John  Henry  Freese,  formerly  a  Merchant  in  London;  now  Director  of  the 
Collegiate  Institution  at  Nova  Friburgo,  Brazil;  Author  of  the  “Commercial  Class- 
Book,”  &c. 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  WHITESIDE’S  WORK  ON  ITALY. 

Lately  published,  in  One  thick  Vol.  Post  8vo,  price  128.  Gd. 

TTALY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  ike 

JL  Right  Hon.  James  Whiteside,  M.P.,  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  abridged  and  revised; 
with  a  N  ew'  Pi  eface  chiefly  on  the  Events  which  have  occurred  in  Italy  since  1843. 

“Unlike  previous  works  of  its  class,  it  is  |  aspects  of  Naples  and  its  history  are  given 
not  a  mere  handbook  for  galleries,  churches,  with  equal  precision  and  succinctness;  and 
and  museums,  but  a  philosophical  inquiry  J  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  mastering  in  a 
into  the  state  of  the.  Italian  races,  li’Ur  I  condensed  and  eminently  lucid  form  the 
laws,  their  economical  and  social  con dit  i<  >,  recent  story  of  Ita’y,  as  it  hears  upon  its 
their  literature,  their  history,  and  their  future  prospects,  we  can  earnestly  recom- 
political  prospects.  It  literally  abounds  with  mend  this  elaborate  and  most  instructive 
Important  and  unfamiliar  facts,  illustrative  i  volume.”— Examiner. 

of  these  topics . The  events  and  the 

London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Now  ready,  New  Edition,  price  12s.  cloth  lettered,  with  Twelve  Engravings  on  Steel, 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  PORTRAIT  PAINTING: 

Illustrated  by  Examples  from  the  Works  of  Vandyke  and  other  Authors.  By  John 
Burnet,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “Letters  on  Landscape  Painting,”  “Rembrandt  and  liis 
Works,”  &c.  &c.  Re-edited,  and  with  an  Appendix,  by  Henry  Murray,  F.S.A. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  just  published,  price  12s.  each, 

REMBRANDT  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
TURNER  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

London :  James  S.  Virtue,  City-road  and  Ivy-lane. 


Early  in  December,  price  38s. 

PURKE’S  (Sib  Beknabd)  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1801. 

London  :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59,  Pall-mall. 


Just  published,  price  ?s.;  or  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

]\TISS  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE’S  NOTES  ON 

I  -1-tJL  NURSING :  What  it  is,  and  Wh-it  it  is  not.  And  also  a  Library  Edition,  price  6s. 
London :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59,  Pall-mall. 

Immediately,  price  7s.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

AGATHA;  a  Christmas  Book.  By  George  Halse,  the 

-I±-  Author  of  “Queen  Loeta.”  With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Hablot 

K.  Browne. 

Opinions  op  the  Press  on  “Queen  L(eta.” 

“The  fairy  lore  la  fancifully  introduced,  and  the  idea  is  poetically  sustained.”— 
AthpncBUm. 

“The  framework  of  tlm  tale  is  cleverly  conceived.”— Literary  Gazette. 

“Abounding  in  coherent  poetic  imagery.”— Observer . 

“  The  author  merits  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  fairy  lore  for  his  pleasing  and  appropriate 
legend.”— Su  n. 

“  Written  in  a  true  Christmas  holiday  spirit.1 "—Leader. 

“  ‘  Queen  Loeta’  should  take  its  place  amongst  the  Present-Books  of  the  season,”— 
Sunday  Times, 

Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  50,  Pall-mall,  London, 


186,  Fleet-street,  Njv.  1830, 

MESSRS.  BELL  AND  DALDY’S 

NEW  LIST. 


- & - 

Crown  4to,  ornamental  cloth,  £1  Is.;  antique  morocco  elegant,  £1  11s.  Gd.; 
morocco.  Hayday,  £2  2s 

POETS’  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,  Selected  by  W.  H.  Wills, 

and  Illustrated  with  more  than  100  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Charles  Bennett 
and  George  II.  Thomas. 


4to,  ornamental  cloth,  15s. ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  £1  Is. 

THE  PROMISES  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illuminated  by 

Albert  H.  Warren,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Alice. 


Crown  4to. ;  ornamental  cloth,  10s.  Gd. ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  £1  Is, 

SHAKESPEARE’S  “TEMPEST.”  With  Illustrations  by 

Birket  Foster,  Gustave  DorO,  Frederick  Skill,  Alfred  Sladcr,  and  Gustave  Janet. 


8vo,  ornamental  cloth,  10s.  Gd. ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  £1  Is. 

A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  MRS. 

GATTY’S  PARABLES  FROM  NATURE,  with  Notes  on  Natural  History.  Designs 
hy  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter,  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  E.  Warren,  W.  Millais,  H.  Calderon, 
and  George  Thomas. 


Imperial  lOrao,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 

ANDERSEN’S  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  Translated  by 

A.  Wehnert.  With  more  than  100  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Wehnert,  W.  Thomas,  and 
others.  [ Immediately . 


Fcap.  Svo,  58. 

SEA-KINGS  AND  NAVAL  HEROES.  A  Book  for  Boys. 

By  J.  G.  Edgar,  Author  of  “  Boyhood  of  Great  Men.”  With  Illustrations  by  C.  K. 
Johnson  and  C.  Keene  ;  engraved  by  H.  Hurrah 


Imperial  lOmo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE  BOY’S  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  With  16  large  Illustra- 

tions  by  John  Gilbert,  and  Ornaments  by  Harry  Rogers. 


Super-Royal  lOrno,  cloth,  red  edges,  5s. ;  coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  SCRIPTURE 

PARABLES  AND  BIBLE  MIRACLES.  By  tile  Rev.  J.  EKSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A.  With 
32  large  Illustrations  by  Henry  Warren.  ,  [Shortly. 


Super-Royal  lOmo,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  Gd. ;  coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  BIBLE 

MIRACLES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.  With  1G  large  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Warren.  [ Shortly . 


Fcap.  Svo,  Gs. 

THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  ENGLISH  LADIES  IN  THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Magdalen  Stafford.” 


Post  Svo,  9s. 

THE  MANSE  OF  MASTLAND.  Translated  from  tbe  Dutch 

by  Thomas  Keightley,  M.A. 


NEW  BOOKS 

TO  ASK  FOR  AT  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOK-CLUBS. 

- - - 

THE  EYE-WITNESS,  AND  HIS  EVIDENCE  ON 

MANY  WONDERFUL  THINGS.  By  Chaei.es  Allstoic  Collins.  With  an 
Illustration  on  Steel  by  II.  K.  Browne  *(Pliiz).  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  53. 

A  JOURNEY  INTO  THE  BACK  COUNTRY ; 

including  an  Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Ey  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 


ANTONINA  ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Rome.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White.”  New  Edition,  with  Preface.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  5s.  1 J list  ready. 

THE  MOUNT  VERNON  PAPERS.  By  tbe  Hon. 

Edward  Everett.  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  and  METEOROLOGY 

OF  THE  SEA.  By  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  United  States  Observatory.  Based 
on  a  reconstruction  of  the  Author’s  Work,  “  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.” 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Diagrams.  8vo.  [Shortly. 

THE  QUARTERLY  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITE- 

RATUltE;  showing  what  has  been  written  during  the  Quarter  on  any  given 
subject,  and  where  to  find  it.  By  Sampson  Low.  Subscription,  post  free,  4s.  4d. 
per  annum.  [ Part  VII.  just  ready. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

New  Edition.  Three  Vols.  Post  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE: 

with  the  STORY  OF  IRIS.  By  Oliver  Wemdell  Holmes,  Author  of  “  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table/’  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

[Just  ready. 

THE  COTTAGES  OF  THE  ALPS  ;  or,  Life  and  Manners 

in  Switzerland.  By  A  Lady.  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth 
gilt,  21s. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “FROLIC”:  a  Yachting  Novel. 

By  W.  H.  G.  Kinqsiok,  Es<i.  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  21s. 

EL-FUREIDIS :  a  Tale  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  tbe  Christian 

Settlements  in  Syria.  By  Maria  S.  Cummins,  Author  of  “The  Lamplighter.” 
Two  Vols.  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d, 

RIGHT  AT  LAST,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  Mrs. 

Gaskell,  Author  of  “Mary  Barton,”  &c.  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
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SV1  R.  MURRAY’S 
LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS 

FOE  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

- - 

MR.  MOTLEY.— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

NETHERLANDS  :  from  tlie  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Death  of  Olden  Barne¬ 
y-eld.  With  a  Special  View  of  the  English-Dutch  Struggle  a2ftinst  Spain,  and  a  De¬ 
tailed  History  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Tort  rails. 
Two  Vols.  8vo. 

THE  COLCHESTER  PAPERS.  — THE  DIARY  AND 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CHARLES  ABBOTT.  LORD  COLCHESTER,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1802— 1817.  Edited  by  His  Son.  Portrait.  Three  Vols.  Svo. 

III. 

REV.  WHITWELL  ELWIN. — THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS 

OF  ALEXANDER  POPE.  New  Edition.  Containing  more  than  Five  Hundred 
Unpublished  Letters.  With  a  Critical  Essay  and  a  New  Life  of  the  Poet.  Portrait. 
Vol.  I.  8vo. 

EARL  STANHOPE.— LIFE  ’  OF  THE  RIGHT  IION. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  with  Extracts  from  his  Unpublished  Correspondence  and  MSS. 
Papers.  By  Lord  Mahon.  Portrait.  Vols.  1.  and  11.  PostSvo. 


REV.  A.  P.  STANLEY.— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH.  8vo. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON’S  SUPPLEMENTARY 

DESPATCHES.  Vol.  VII.  Svo. 

MR.  FORSTER.— THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  GRAND 

REMONSTRANCE,  1041.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  English  Freedom  under 
1  lantagenet  and  Tudor  Sovereigns.  Post  8vo. 

Till. 

GENERAL  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON’S  PRIVATE  DIARY, 

during  hia  Missions  and  Employment  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Turkey,  Russia,  Poland, 
Germany,  &c.,  1812— 14.  Two  Vols.  Svo. 

REV.  DR.  HESSEY.— SUNDAY:  its  Origin,  History,  and 

Present  Obligations.  Being  the  Hampton  Lectures  for  i860.  Svo. 


MR.  MAINE.— ANCIENT  LAW:  its  Connexion  with  the 

Early  History  of  Society,  and  its  Relation  to  Modern  Ideas.  Svo. 

MASTER  OF  BALLIOL*—  SERMONS  PREACHED 

BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.  By  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  D.D. 
Post  Svo. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Price  6s.  the 

NATIONAL  R  E  Y  I  E  W.  No.  XXII. 

CONTENTS: 

I.  THE  FRANKS  AND  THE  GAULS. 

II.  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATORS  OF  IIOMER. 
ill.  BUILDERS’  COMBINATIONS  IN  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

IV.  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE:  MICHAEL  LER.MONTOFF. 

V.  TIIE  MIDDLE  AGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

VI.  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CEYLON. 

VII.  FRENCH  FICTION:  THE  LOWEST  DEEP. 

VIII.  BARON  RICASOLI  AND  HIS;  POLITICAL  .CAREER. 

IX.  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

X.  NATURE  AND  GOD. 

XI.  BOOKS  OF  THE  QUARTER  SUITABLE  FOR  READING  SOCIETIES. 


THE  CONCLUSION  OF  ME.  MACKNIGHT’S  HISTORY 

of  the  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  EDMUND  BURKE. 

The  Third  and  Concluding  Volume  of  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke,” 
by  Thomas  Macnight,  embraces  the  History  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  the  India 
Bills,  the  Impeachment  of  Hastings,  the  Conduct  of  Burke  with  respect  to  the 
French  Revolution,  his  final  Retirement  at Br.u-onslleld,  his  Private  Life  and  Death; 
with  Sketches  of  liis  Contemporaries  and  an  Examination  into  the  Political  Events 
of  his  Time.  _  [in  a  few  days. 

One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  with  a  Portrait, 

PAUL  THE  POPE  AND  PAUL  THE  FRIAR :  A  Story 

of  an  Interdict,  by  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  {Early  in  December . 


One  Vol.  Post  Svo, 

SKETCH  OF  EVENTS  IN  ITALY  DURING  THE  LAST 

EIGHTEEN  MONTHS,  by  Theodosia  Trollope.  {In  November. 


One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo, 

SERBSKI  PESME  ;  OR,  NATIONAL  SONGS  OF 

SERVIA.  By  Owen  Meredith.  _  [In  November . 

One  Vol.  Crown  Svo, 

OBEEON’S  HORN :  A  Book  of  Fairy  Tales.  By  Henry 

Morley.  Illustrated  by  C,  H.  Bennett.  [7zz  November, 


One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  with  Illustrations, 

OVER  THE  STRAITS.  By  Louisa  Anne  Meredith, 

Authoress  of  “  Our  Home  in  Tasmania.”  {In  November. 


One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PROGRESS  IN  HUMAN 

AFFAIRS.  By  Hehby  James  Slack.  [This  flay. 


MR.  GOUGER— THE  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF 

TWO  YEARS’  IMPRISONMENT  IN  BUEMA1I.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo. 


XIII. 

PROVOST  OF  QUEEN’S.— LINCOLN’S  INN  SERMONS. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson,  D.D.  8vo. 

XIV. 

CAPT.  FORBES,  R.N.— ICELAND ;  ITS  VOLCANOES, 

GEYSERS,  AND  GLACIERS.  Explored  in  a  Summer  Excursion.  Illustrations. 
Post  Svo. 

XT. 

REV.  H.  B.  TRISTRAM.— THE  GREAT  SAHARA;  or 

"Wanderings  South  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Post  Svo. 

ME.  HORACE  MAREYAT.— A  RESIDENCE  IN  JUT- 

LAND,  THE  DANISH  ISLES,  AND  COPENHAGEN.  Illustrations.  Two  Vols. 
Post  SVO. 

PROFESSOR  BLUNT.— ESSAYS  CONTRIBUTED  TO 

the  “  Quarterly  Review.’  8vo. 

XYIII. 

MR.  DIXON.— THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  LORD 

BACON ;  from  unpublished  Letters  and  Documents.  Svo. 

XIX. 

SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD.— THE  HORSE  AND  HIS 

RIDER.  W oodcuts.  Post  8vo. 


One  Volume  Crown  Svo,  lGs. 

COSTUME  IN  ENGLAND.  By  F.  W.  Faihhot/t.  A  New 

Edition,  with  Additions  and  upwards  of  you  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 


One  Volume  Post  Svo,  10s. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 

BAVA1UA.  By  Charles  Boneb.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  With  Addi¬ 
tions.  _ 

Second  Edition,  Post  Svo,  9s. 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WREKIN.  By  Walter  White, 

Author  of  4‘  A  Month  in  Yorkshire.” _ 

Second  Edition,  Small  Tost.  Svo,  5s. 

FROM  HAY-TIME  TO  HOPPING.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.”  _ 

Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  OLIVE  MOUNT:  Poems.  By 

Catherine  F.  B.  Macbeady.  _ 

Imperial  lOmo,  Second  Edition,  5s. 

THE  WHIST-PLAYER :  tlie  Laws  and  Practice  of  Short 

Whist.  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Colonel  B***.  With  numerous  Diagrams 
printed  in  Colours.  _ 

In  Two  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  price  30s. 

HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  from  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon  I. 

With  Introductory  References  to  that  of  Earlier  Times.  By  Isaac  Butt,  M.P.,  for¬ 
merly  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 


MR,  FORSTER. — OLIVER  CROMWELL,  DANIEL  DE 

FOE,  SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.  CHARLES  CHURCHILL,  SAMUEL  FOOTE. 
Biographical  Essays.  Third  Edition.  PostSvo. 

XXI. 

REY.  F.  W.  FARRAR.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Based  on  Modern  Researches.  Fcap.  8vo. 


XXII. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND.  —  SOUTHERN 

DIVISION.  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Canter¬ 
bury.  With  150  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Crown  svo. 

XXIII. 

REY.  C.  W.  KING.— ANTIQUE  GEMS  ;  Their  Origin, 

Use,  and  Value,  as  Illustrations  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  Illustrations.  Svo. 

XXIY. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH.— THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Based  on  Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of  Geography  ” 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 


MR,  LANE.— THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

MODERN  EGYPTIANS.  A  New  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Improvements  by  the 
Author.  Edited  by  E.  Stanley  Poole.  Woodcuts.  8vo.  * 

XXVI. 

SIR  CHARLES  BELL.— THE  HAND:  its  Mechanism  and 

Vital  Endowments,  as  evincing  Design.  Sixth  Edition,  revised.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo. 

XXVII. 

BLACKSTONE  S  COMMENTARIES,  adapted  to  the 

M^2olMKlBE,LlmWFovfreVol,d.8y“ti0n’  eDlar8e<1  and  correctedto  lsw-  ^  & 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


New  and  Enlarged  Maps,  half-bound.  4to,  24s. 

HALL’S  COUNTY  ATLAS.  With  all  the  Railways  accu¬ 

rately  laid  down,  and  the  Boundaries  coloured. 

An  Edition,  with  smaller  Maps,  may  bo  had  in  Svo,  roan  tuck,  10s.  Od. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

Uniform  Edition,  in  Crown  Octavo , 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION:  a  History.  In  Two 

Vols.  l*2s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES, 

with  Elucidations  and  Connecting  Narrative.  In  Three  Vols.  18s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.— LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 

One  Vol.  Cs. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  In  Four 

Vols.  248. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.— HERO  WORSHIP.  One  Vol.  Cs. 
LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.  One  Yol.  Cs. 
CHARTISM.— PAST  AND  PRESENT.  One  Yol.  Cs. 
TRANSLATIONS  OF  GERMAN  ROMANCE.  One  Vol.  Cs. 
WILHELM  MEISTER.  By  Gothe.  A  Translation.  In 

Two  Vols.  12s. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


W  0  RKS 

MUDiE’S 


AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith. 

Memoir  and  Essays  of  W.  0.  Rescue. 
McClintock’s  Voyage  of  “  The  Fox.” 
Addresses  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Castle  Richmond,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

Valentine  Duval. - Old  Leaves. 

Wharton’s  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society. 

Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China. 

Lewes’s  l’hysiology  of  Common  Life. 
Transformation,  by  N.  Hawthorne. 

Odes  of  Horace,  by  Theodore  Martin. 
Russell’s  Diary  in  India. 

Ceylon,  by  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tcnnent. 
Memorials  of  Admiral  Gambier. 
Biographies,  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

All  Round  the  Wrekin,  by  Walter  White. 
Ellicott’s  Hulsean  Lectures. 

Hopes  and  Fears,  by  Miss  Yonge. 

Gosse’s  Romance  of  Natural  History. 
Marshman’s  Life  of  Havelock. 

Burton’s  Travels  in  Central  Africa. 

Trench’s  Sermons  in  Westminster. 

Over  the  Cliffs,  by  Mrs.  Chanter. 

Poems,  by  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax.” 
My  Life,  by  an  Old  Maid. 
Schimmelpenninck’s  Sacred  Musings. 

The  Wortlebank  Diary,  by  Holme  Lee. 
Miscellanies,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Sehleiermaeher. 

Krapf’s  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa. 

McCosh  on  Intuitive  Conviction. 

Right  at  Last,  by  Mrs.  Gaskcll. 
Hollingshead’s  Odd  Journeys. 

History  of  Henry  IV.,  by  M.  Vv  .  Freer. 
Kohl’s  Travels  Round  Lake  Superior. 
Andersen’s  Sandhills  of  Jutland. 

Bennett’s  Naturalist  in  Australasia. 

Life  of  Ary  Scheffer,  by  Mrs.  Grote. 
Travels  in  Morocco,  &e.,  by  Mrs.  Murray. 
Passing  Thoughts,  by  Miss  Sewell. 

A  Lady  in  her  Own  Right. 

The  Druses,  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Kennedy’s  Memoir  of  John  Morison. 
Aylmer’s  Cruise  in  the  Pacific. 

Robertson  on  the  Corinthians. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. - Money. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Doran’s  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  Wales. 
Olmsted’s  Journey  in  the  Back  Country. 
Faraday’s  Physical  Forces. 

The  Valley  of  a  Hundred  Fires. 

Binney’s  Church  Life  in  Australia. 
Hardman’s  Spanish  Campaign  in  Morocco. 
The  Eagles’  Nest,  by  Alfred  Wills. 

Science  m  Theology,  by  A.  S.  Farrar. 
Simeon’s  Notes  on  Fishing. 

Life  of  M.  A.  Schiramelpenninek. 
Atkinson’s  Travels  in  Amoor. 

Hamilton’s  Metaphysics  and  Logic. 

Self  Help,  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

Palleske’s  Life  of  Schiller. 

Sketches  in  Spain,  by  A.  C.  Andros. 

Jowett  on  the  Thessalonians. 

Holtnby  House,  by  Whyte  Melville. 
Wyntcr's  Curiosities  of  Civilization. 

Cairn’s  Memoir  of  Dr.  John  Brown. 

The  Lebanon,  by  David  Urquhart. 
W'hately’s  Parish  Pastor. 

Shakspeare’s  Wild  Sports  in  India. 

The  Dew  Drop  and  the  Mist. 

Hamilton’s  Memoir  of  James  Wilson. 
Vaughan’s  English  Revolutions. 

A  Life  for  a  Life. - The  Lighthouse. 

The  Cottage  of  the  Alps. 

Little  Estella. - Lady  Aubrey. 

Sanford’s  Historical  Studies. 

Six  Years  in  Russia,  by  an  English  Lady. 

Daunton  Manor  House. - Onwards. 

Mainstone’s  Housekeeper,  by  “  Silverpen.” 


Tyndall’s  Glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

Brown’s  Sermons  on  the  Divine  Life. 

Artist  and  Craftsman. 

Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Our  Year,  by  Miss  Muloek. 

Bateman’s  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson. 

Stephens’s  Ecclesiastical  Biography. 

Faithful  for  Ever. - -St.  Stephens. 

Odd  People,  by  Captain  Mayrie  Reid. 

Story  of  the  Life  of  Stephenson. 

Shaw’s  Mission  in  South  Eastern  Africa. 

The  Bateman  Household. - Scarsdalo. 

Friends  in  Council.  New  Scries. 

Leslie’s  Autobiographical  Recollections. 
Domeneeh’s  Kesidence  in  America. 

From  Haytime  to  Hopping. 

Life  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee. 

Weld’s  Wanderings  in  the  Highlands. 
Herbert  Chauncey,  by  Sir  A.  H.  Elton. 
Forster’s  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 
Elizabeth,  from  the  German  of  Nathusius. 
Filippo  Strozzi,  by  T.  A.  Trollope. 

Life  and  Times  of  Paleario. 

Against  Wind  and  Tide,  by  Holme  Lee. 
White’s  History  of  England. 
Misrepresentation,  by  A.  H.  Drury. 

Life  of  Peel,  by  Sir  Lawrence  Peel. 

The  Tin  Box. - Town  and  Forest. 

The  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Old  World. 
Chapters  on  Wives,  by  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Redemption  Draweth  Nigh,  by  Dr.  Cumming. 
Gladys  the  Reaper. — —Adam  Bede. 
Jeafi'reson’s  Book  about  Doctors. 

Anecdote  Biography,  by  J.  Timbs. 

Alice  Lisle. - High  Church. 

A  Summer  Ramble  in  the  Himalayas. 
Metaphysics,  by  H.  L.  Hansel. 

The  Man  of  the  People,  by  W.  Howitt. 
Reminiscences,  by  a  Clergyman’s  Wife. 

Lord  Dundonald’s  Autobiography. 

Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers. 

Elkerton  Rectory. — -Chilcote  Park. 

Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  the  Will. 

Timbs’s  Curiosities  of  Science. 

The  Little  Beauty,  by  Mrs.  Grey. 

Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Second. 

The  Luck  of  Ladysmede. 

The  Englishwoman  in  Italy. 

Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Species. 
Drummond’s  Speeches  in  Parliament. 
Guizot’s  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time. 

Twelve  Years’  Residence  in  China. 

Guthrie’s  Inheritance  of  the  Saints. 

The  Minister’s  Wooing,  by  Mrs.  Stowe. 
Arthur’s  Italy  in  Transition. 

Napier’s  Peninsular  War.  A  New  Edition. 
Langley’s  Residence  in  India. 

Gosse's  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 
Robertson’s  Lectures  and  Addresses. 
Trollope’s  Decade  of  Italian  Women. 
Mollhnusen’s  Central  America. 

Hansel’s  Limits  of  Religious  Thought. 
Hervey’s  Rhetoric  of  Conversation. 
Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood. 

Osborne’s  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters. 
McCausland’s  Jerusalem  and  Rome. 

Essays,  by  David  Masson. 

Hodson’s  Twelve  Years  in  India. 

Gosse’s  Letters  from  Alabama. 

The  Semi-Attached  Couple. 

Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Writings. 
Reminiscences  of  Assheton  Smith. 

A  Lady’s  Tour  round  Monte  Rosa. 

Stanley  on  the  Corinthians. 

The  Woman  in  White,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 
Warter’s  Sea  Board  and  the  Down. 
Walpole’s  Latest  Journals. 

Ellis’s  Visits  to  Madagascar. 

Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays. 


The  Rectory  and  the  Manor. 

Vaughan’s  Hours  with  the  Mystics. 

Wilson’s  French  Invasion  of  Russia. 

Bowring’s  Phillippine  Islands. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 
Redding’s  Reminiscences  of  Campbell. 

The  Two  Sicilies,  by  Julia  Kavanagh. 

Grandmother’s  Money. - J ulian  Homo. 

Marshman’s  Life  of  Carey. 

Richardson’s  Travels  in  Morocco. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. - Say  and  Seal. 

White’s  History  of  France. 

Through  Norway  with  a  Knapsack. 

The  Season  Ticket. - Seven  Years. 

Secretan’s  Life  of  Robert  Nelson. 

Kane’s  Wanderings  of  an  Artist. 

The  Nut-Brown  Maids. 

Simpkinson’s  Life  of  Wagner. 

Abroad  and  at  Home,  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Bertrams,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

Knight’s  History  of  England. 

A  Clergyman’s  Holiday,  by  P.  Beaton. 

Which  is  Which  ?  fay  it.  li.  Brough. 

Von  Tompsky’s  Travels  in  Mexico. 

Peden,  the  Prophet,  by  A.  M.  Brown. 

Thrupp’s  Introduction  to  the  Psalms. 
Wiseman’s  Recollections  of  the  Popes. 

English  Ladies  in  Ihe  Seventeenth  Century. 
Every  Man  his  Own  Trumpeter. 

Vaughan  on  the  Liturgy. 

Eroude’s  History  of  England. 

Our  English  Home  and  Inventions. 

Kingsley’s  National  Sermons. 

The  Story  of  Italy. - Oeeola. 

Ruskin’s  Modern  Painters. 

Mademoiselle  Mori. - Greymore. 

Eawlinson’s  Bampton  Lectures. 

Stapleton’s  Life  of  Canning. 

Miss  Nightingale’s  Notes  on  Nursing. 

The  Scholar  and  the  Trooper. 

Perrier’s  History  of  the  Afghans. 

Burke’s  Vicissitudes  of  Families. 

Massey’s  History  of  England. 

Sea  Anemones,  by  P.  H.  Gosse. 

Ruth  and  her  Friends. - Eric. 

Napier’s  Life  of  General  Napier. 
Schimmelpenninck’s  Principles  of  Beauty. 
Twenty  Years  in  the  Church. 

Blunt’s  Early  Christian  Church. 

The  Day  of  Small  Things. 

Brialmont’s  Life  of  Wellington. 

The  Semi-detached  House. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobiography.  A  New  Edition. 
Lucy  Crofton,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Forster’s  Biographical  Essays. 

What  will  He  do  with  It  ? 

Fraser’s  Letters  from  the  Peninsula. 

Hazlitt’s  History  of  Venice. 

Leonore  and  the  Little  Countess. 

Round  the  Sofa,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Pardoe’s  Episodes  of  French  History. 
Whiteside’s  Italy.  A  New  Edition. 

Violet  Bank  and  its  Inmates. 

The  West  Indies,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 
Thornbury’s  Life  in  Spain. 

Trust  and  Trial,  by  Mary  Howitt. 

The  Laird  of  Norlaw. 

Froebel’s  Travels  in  Central  America. 

The  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow. - Extremes. 

Livingstone’s  Researches  in  Africa. 

Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Robinson’s  Later  Biblical  Researches. 

A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland. 

Embassy  to  China,  by  Baron  Gros. 

Barth’s  Travels  in  Africa. 

Fairholt’s  Costume  in  England. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Wolff.  Vol.  I. 

Masson’s  Life  of  Milton.  Vol.  I. 


The  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  he  given  to  every  Work  of  acknowledged,  merit  or  general  interest  in 
HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  TRAVEL,  and  the  Higher  Glass  of  FICTION. 

Works  of  merely  local  or  professional  interest,  Novels  of  less  than  average  ability,  Serials,  and  Cheap  Reprints, 

are  almost  invariably  excluded. 

SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON;  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  AND  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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SMITH.  ELDER,  AN1)  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- ^ - 

TURKISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.  By  Walter 

Tiiornbury,  Author  of  “Life  in  Spain.”  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  with  Eight  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Trice  21  s.  cloth.  [Now  ready. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC:  her  Rise, 

her  Greatness,  and  her  Civilization.  By  W.  Cabew  Hazlitt,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Vols.  II I.  and  IV.  (completing  the  Work).  Demy  svo,  with  Ten  Illustrations.  Price 
2.s8.  cloth.  [Now  ready. 

III. 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THEIR 

HISTORY.  To  which  are  added.  Extracts  from  a  Journal  kept  during  an  Eastern 
Tour  in  the  Years  1850-57.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  Author  of  “scripture  Studies,” 
“Revealed  Economy  of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  &c.  Tost  Svo.  [Just  ready. 

LEGENDS  FROM  FAIRY  LAND  ;  or.  the  History  of  Prince 

Glee  and  Princess  Frill.  By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “Against  Wind  and  Tide,” 
“Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter, ”  “  Kathie  Brando,”  &o.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  Six  Illustrations. 
Price  5s.  0d.  cloth.  [Nearly  ready. 

SHAKSPERE  AND  HIS  BIRTHPLACE.  By  John  It. 

Wise.  Crown  Svo,  with  Illustrative  Views  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton,  handsomely 
hound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges.  [Nearly  ready. 

EGYPT  IN  ITS  BIBLICAL'  RELATIONS.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  Foulkes  Jones,  Tost  8vo,  [. Nearly  ready, 

vir. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

LAVINIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  Doctor  Antonio,”  and  “  Lorenzo 

Bcnoui.”  Three  Vols,  Tost  Svo.  [On  the  \ 23rd  instant. 

VIII. 

THE  WORTLEBANK  DIARY,  '  AND  SOME  OLD 

8TORJES  FROM  KATHIE  BRANDED  PORTFOLIO.  By  IIolme  Lee,  Author  of 
Against  Wind  and  Tide.”  “  Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,”  &c.  &c.  Three  Vols.  Post  Svo. 

_ [Now  ready. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  05,  CORNHILL. 


13,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

MESSRS.  HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

- ❖ - 

MEMORIALS  of  ADMIRAL  LORD  GAMBIER,  G.C.B., 

with  Original  Letters  from  Lords  Chatham,  Nelson,  Castlereagh,  Mulgrave, 
&c.  Edited,  from  Family  Tapers,  by  Lady  Chatterton.  Two  Vols.,  28s.  {This  day.) 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."  One  Vol,,  ios.  Od.  ( On  the  17th .) 

TWO  YEARS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY.  By 

J-  Feed rika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  Two  Vols. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOOR.  By  the  Author  of 

J-  “Margaret  Maitland.”  Three  Vols. 

T-TIGH  PLACES.  By  G.  T.  Lovvtii,  Esq.,  Author  of  “The 

J--L  Wanderer  in  Arabia.”  Three  Vols.  [This  day.) 

TYARIEN.  Bv  Eliot  Waubuetox.  Price  5s.  bound  and 

AJ  Illustrated.  Forming  Vol.  XIII.  of  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library 
op  Cheap  Editions.  (Now  ready.) 

ALSO  NOW  READT. 

TRAVELS  in  the  legions  of  the  amoor, 

-i-  and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA. 
By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedi¬ 
cated,  by  pei  mission,  to  Her  Majesty.  With  Map  and  83  Hlustiatious.  £2  2s.  bound. 

From  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  October.— “By  far  the  most  important  contri¬ 
bution  t"  the  history  «d‘  these  regions  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Atkinson’s  recent  publication 
on  the  A  moor,  a  work  which  derives  equal  interest  from  his  well-stored  portfolio  and 
bis  pen.” 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffkeson, 

Author  of  “  Novels  and  Novelists.”  Two  Vols.,  with  illustrations,  21s. 

“A  pheasant  book.  Out  of  hundreds  of  volumes  Mr.  JeafTreson  has  collected  thousands 
of  good  things,  adding  thereto  much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
of  course  gives  increased  value  to  this  very  readable  book.”— Athenaum. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES.  By  the  Author 

J-  of  “  Margaret  and  Her  Bridesmaids,”  &c.  Three  Vols. 

“This  will  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  of  the  season.  In  it  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  pleasantest  characters  wo  know  of  in  fiotion ."—Literary  Gazette. 

JQAUNTON  MANOR  HOUSE.  A  Novel. 
iy]T  ONEY.  By  Colin  Kennaquiiom,  Esq.  Three  Vols. 

AXIL  .»  ^  clever  novel.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  amuse  all  readers.”— Spectator. 


Nine  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  £4 14s.  Gd. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ISAAC  BARROW,  compared  with  the 

J-  Original  MS.,  Enlarged  with  Materials  hitherto  Unpublished.  A  New  Edition.  By 
A.  Napier,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Vicar  of  Ilolkham,  Norfolk. 

A  TEEATISE  OF  THE  POPE’S  SUPREMACY,  AND 

A  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Isaac  Barrow. 
One  Vol.  8vo,  12s. 

George  Cox.  32,  Paternoster -row,  London  ;  and  Df.ighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF  THE  REV.  W.  ARTHUR’S  NEW  WORK. 

Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

ITALY  IN  TRANSITION:  Public  Scenes  and  Private 

-k  Opinions  in  i860.  Illustrated  by  Official  Documents  from  the  Papal  Archives  of  the 
Revolted  Legations. 

“  Well  w<  rthy  of  the  most  careful  study  by  all  to  whom  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
most  interesting  people  in  Europe  are  objects  of  especial  regard.”—  Morning  Post. 

“  We  are  in  possession  of  the  original  documents,  printed  by  the  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bologna,  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  extracts 
and  compilations  from  them.”— Daily  News. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


THE  GREEK  SEPTUAGINT.  The  Text  of  Grabe,  newly 

-L  revised  by  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Hebrew;  and  the 
Apocryphal  separated  irom  the  Canonical  Books.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Field, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Imperial  Svo,  cloth  boards,  price  21s. 

Also, 

THE  PSALTER  FROM  THE  GREEK  SEPTUAGINT 

of  the  above  Edition.  I*cap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  2s. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge:— Depositories,  77.  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln’s-inn-iields,  V  .C. ;  4,  Royal  Exchange,  Comhul,  E.C. ;  16,  Hanover- street, 
Regent -street,  W. ;  and  by  the  Booksellers. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

Next  week  will  bo  published, 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  ELOSS. 


By  GEORGE  ELIOT, 

Author  of  “Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,’’  and  “Adam  Bcdo.” 

A  New  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo, prico  12s. 


Lately  published,  uniform  with  the  above, 

SCENES  FROM  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Third  Edition. 

Two  Vols,,  12s. 

ADAM  BEDE.  Eighth  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  1 2s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


BOOKS  ON  CHINA,  &c. 


J  list  published, 

THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH  RELATIONS 

IN  CHINA.  By  Captain  SiieriRD  OSBORN,  C.B.,  R.N.  With  a  Map  of  China  and 
Chart  of  the  Pcilio  from  the  Entrance  to  Pekin.  In  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

II. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN’S  MISSION 

TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Elgin.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  in  Chromo-Lithography,  Woodcuts, 
and  Maps.  In  Two  Vols.  Svo,  price  42s. 

in. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

A  CRUISE  IN  JAPANESE  WATERS.  By  Captain 

Sjierard  Osborn,  C.B.,  R.N.,  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALISON’S  WORKS. 


In  November  will  be  published,  a  New  Library  Edition  (being  the  Tenth)  of 

ALISON’S  HISTORY  OE  EUROPE,  from  the  Commence- 

merit  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  to  the  B  n.tle  of  Waterloo.  In  Fourteen  Vols. 
Demy  Svo,  including  a  copious  Index,  and  embellished  with  Portraits,  price  £iu  10s. 

In  this  Edition,  which  has  been  revised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  diligence  through¬ 
out,  care  lias  been  taken  to  intern  eave  with  the  original  text,  the  information  and  new 
fac:  s  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  the  last  edition  vv as  published.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Woi  k  will  be  found  in  all  respects  brought  up  to  the  latest  authentic  and  reliable 
information  that  has  appeared,  on  the  epoch  of  which  it  treats. 

Copies  of  the  Crown  Octavo  Edition  of  the  above  History  may  be  had,  in  Twenty  Vols., 
price  £6.  Also,  a  People’s  Edition,  in  Twelve  Vols.,  double  columns,  prico  £2  Ss.  in  cloth; 
and  Index  Vol.,  price  3s. 

ii. 

CONTINUATION  OF  ALISON’S  EUROPE. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to 

the  Accession  of  L  mis  Napoleon.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  Nine 
Vols.  8vo,  uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of  the  Earlier  History,  including  a  very 
copious  Index,  £6  7a.  6d. 

III. 

ATLAS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the 

French  Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Comprising  109  Maps  and  Plans  of 
Countries,  Battles,  Sieges,  and  Sea-Figlits.  Constructed  by  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen.  Engraved  on  Steel  and  Colo  urea 
by  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston.  In  Demy  4to,  uniform  with  the  Library  Edition,  £3  3s. 
In  Crown  4to,  uniform  with  the  People’s  Edition,  £1  lls.  tkl. 

EPITOME  OF  ALISON’S'  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 

from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Young  Persons.  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  7s.  Od.  bound.  Also  an  Atlas  to  this 
Epitome,  price  7s. 

THE  LIFE  OE  JOHN,  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH; 

with  some  Account  of  his  Cotemporaries.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart,,  D.C.L. 
Third  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  price  £1  lus. 


IN  TIIE  PRESS. 

LIVES  OF  LORD  CASTLEREAGH  AND  SIR  CHARLES 

STEWART,  Second  and  Third  Marquesses  of  Londonderry.  From  the  Original 
Papers  of  the  Family,  and  other  sources.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bait.,  D.C.L. 
In  Two  Vols.  8vo, 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


on  the  1st  of  November,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  is.  Gd. 

IJ RANGE  AND  HER  EMPEROR,  considered  Morally  and 

Politically ;  being  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Resident  of  Paris. 

“Should  he  read  by  every  Englishman  in  a  moment  of  perplexity  and  peril  like  the 
present.” 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 

DR.  LAYCOCK’S  NEW  WORK. 

In  Two  Vols.  Crown  Svo,  price  21s.,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

jV/TIND  AND  BRAIN ;  or,  the  Correlations  of  Consciousness 

-*■*-*-  and  Organisation,  with  their  Applications.  By  Thomas  Laycock,  M.D.,  I’.R.S.E., 
&0.  &c.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Cluneal  Medicine,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medical  Psychology,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

SEVENTH  EDITION. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

THE  METHOD  OE  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT, 

J-  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL.  By  James  McCOSH,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  Queen’s  University  lor  Ireland. 

“  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Christian  philosophy  which  the  present  age 
lias  produced.”— Mansei/s  Prolegomena  Logica ,  Second  Edition. 

“The  work  is  distinguished  from  other  similar  productions  by  its  being  based  on  a 
thorough  study  of  natural  science  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  present  condition, 
and  by  its  entering  in  a  profouudor  and  more  unlettered  manner  than  its  predecessors 
into  the  discussion  of  the  appropriate  psychological,  ethical,  and  theological  questions. 
The  author  keeps  aloof  at  once  lrom  the  a  priori  idealism  and  dreainings  of  German 
speculation  since  the  days  of  Schelling,  and  from  the  onesidedness  and  extravagances  of 
empiricism  and  positivism  which  have  been  till  recently  so  prevalent  in  England.”— 
Du.  Ulrica  in  the  Zeitsehriftfur  Philosophic. 

Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  KNt>x.  London  -  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Fourth  Edition,  Improved,  price  2s.  Gd. ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

fiUIDE  TO  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE,  with  Directions  for 

''■J  Candidates,  Examination  Papers,  Qualifications,  Salaries,  &c..  and  all  necessary 
information  for  those  seeking  employment  in  the  Civil  service.  By  H.  White,  M.A.,  &c. 
An  authoritative  guide  to  parents,  schoolmasters,  and  to  young  men  desirous  of  lliiiug 
Government  situations. 

“The  first  and  best  of  its  class.”— Atlas. 

London :  P.  S.  King,  54,  Parliament-street,  S.W.,  where  may  be  had  all  the  Reports, 
Papers,  Bills,  Acts,  &c.,  issued  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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MESSES.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 


THE  NEW  WORK  ON  SPAIN. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  8vo,  21s.,  with  numerous  Engravings, 

AN  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  SPAIN. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  ROBERTS,  B.A. 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Milton  Abbas,  Dorset. 

THE  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PAUL  FERROLL.” 

THIRD  EDITION,  NEXT  WEEK. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  10s.  6d. 

WHY  PAUL  FERRO  LL  KILLED 
HIS  WIFE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Paul  Ferroll.” 


THE  NEW  WORK  OF  REAL  LIFE  IN  NAPLES. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  8vo,  10s.  Cd. 

LA  C  A  Y  A  ; 

OR,  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NEAPOLITANS. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

TOO  LATE.  By  Mrs.  Dimsdale.  Dedicated  by  permission 

to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton.Bart.,  M.P.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE.  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

THE  SENIOR  FELLOW.  By  the  Author  of  “  Squires  and 

Parsons.”  10s. 

GERTRUDE  MELTON ;  OR,  NATURE’S  NOBLEMAN. 

7s.  Od. 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD.  By  Lady  Scott. 

Two  Vols.,  21s. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  k  CO.,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 

Now  ready,  Two  Vols.  Feap.  8vo,  price  16s.  cloth, 

SEANN  SGEULACHDAN  GAIDHE ALACH. 

POPULAR  TALES  OF  TEIE  WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 

Orally  Collected,  with  a  Translation. 

By  J.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

“  Mr.  Campbell  has  published  a  collection  of  tales,  which  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  surprises  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the  first  instalment  of  what  was 

to  be  expected  from  any  fair  statement  of  the  scientific  value  of  popular  tales . It 

required  some  striking  demonstration  of  the  real  worth  of  popular  tales  to  arouse  Gaelic 
scholars  from  their  apathy.  They  have  been  aroused,  and  here  is  the  first  fruit,  in  a  work 
that  is  most  admirably  edited  by  the  head  of  a  family  beloved  and  honoured  in  those 
breezy  western  isles,  who  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  equally  prized  in  the 
nursery,  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in  the  library.”—  Times,  November  5th. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 
LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAM8,  AND  CO. 


Early  in  December  will  be  published,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans, 

THE  STORY  OE  BURNT  NJAL ; 

OK, 

Life  in  Iceland  at  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

From  the  Icelandie  of  the  NJals  Saga. 

By  G.  W.  DASENT,  D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 
LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


Now  ready,  New  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

T  IFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON.  By  Sir  David 

Brewster,  K.H.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Now  ready,  Second  Thousand,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth, 

TTOMELY  HINTS  FROM  THE  FIRESIDE.  By  the 

-L-L  Author  of  “  Little  Things.” 

Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Nearly  ready,  in  One  Vol.  8vo, 

A  NGELO  S ANMARTIN O  :  a  Tale  of  Lombardy  in  the 

-Liu  Year  1859. 

Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Just  published.  Small  4to,  antique,  price  5s.  half -bound, 

CONCERNING  SOME  SCOTCH  SURNAMES. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Pougi  \s.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Second  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE  FIFTY  YEARS’  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

COVENANTERS.  By  James  Dodds. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth  antique, 

Reminiscences  of  Scottish  life  and 

CHARACTER.  By  E.  B.  Ramsay,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh:  Edmohstoh  and  Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


THE  SILVER  CORD, 

A  New  Serial  Story  by  SHIELEY  BROOKS, 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel, 

COMMENCES  IN  THIS  WEEK'S  NUMBER  OP 

“ONCE  A  WEE  K.” 


BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

NEW  MAGAZINE.  EVERY  MONTH,  ONE  SHILLING, 

TEMP  L  E  B  A  R : 

A  London  Magazine  for  Town  and  Country  Headers. 

Conducted  by  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 

Author  of  “  William  Hogarth,”  &c. 

No.  I.,  ready  DECEMBER  1st,  1860. 

OFFICE:  122,  FLEET  STREET. 


LORD  DUNDONALD’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  8 vo,  with  Flans,  28s. 

“  It  ought  to  he  a  classio  in  the  hands  of  every  Englishman  afloat  and  ashore.” — Daily 
News. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


MEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  SIMPLICITY 
AND  FASCINATION.” 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  Three  Vols. 

GLADYS  TIIE  R  E  A  P  E  R. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Simplicity  and  Fascination.” 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  Unquestionably  interesting.  A  quiet  sense  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  life  is  its 
chief  grace.” — Examiner. 

“  A  novel  of  great  merit,  which  will  attract  and  delight  a  large  number  of  readers.”— 
Observer. 

“One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season.  All  we  can  say  is— read  it.  The  plot  is  most 
artistically  conceived  and  elaborately  worked  out,  and  the  Characters  are  truthfully  and 
skilfully  pourtrayed.”— Literary  Gazette. 

“A  very  delightful  work,  and  one  well  calculated  to  impress  powerfully,  and  to  in¬ 
fluence  rightly  by  its  touching  narrative  and  by  its  lofty  spirit.  It  contains  much  in  its 
varied  and  exciting  pages  to  fascinate  the  interest  while  it  awakens  the  attention  of  the 
reader.”— Sim*. 

“  This  i*  a  capital  novel,  and  the  author  is  an  able  writer.”— Morning  Chronicle . 

“  We  have  read  this  book  with  unfeigned  pleasure.”—  Carmarthen  Journal. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  &  SON. 

- ♦ - 

Just  published.  Imperial  4to,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  £5  5s., 
with  Index  of  about  120,000  Names, 

THE  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; 

A  Series  of  One  Hundred  carefully  Coloured  Maps,  embracing  the 
most  Recent  Discoveries,  and  the  Latest  Political  Divisions 
of  Territory,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 

With  an  Index  of  about  120,000  Names — the  most  Copious  ever  published. 

“  A  highly  satisfactory  publication . The  maps  are  everything  that  could  he  wished. 

so  far  as  accuracy,  distinctness,  neatness,  and  fulness  of  detail  are  concerned.”— 
Atheneeum. 

“  One  of  the  largest  and  most  oomplete  Atlases  ever  attempted,”—  Critic, 


Two  Vols.  Imperial  8vo,  2670  pages,  £4  6s. 

TIIE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER: 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political, 
Statistical,  and  Descriptive. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.D.,  F.E.G.S. 

With  above  700  Illustrations ,  Views ,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  Sfc. 

“All  the  articles  that  we  have  examined— whether  long  or  short— have  exhibited  a 
greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  details  than  we  should  have  thought  practicable 
in  so  comprehensive  a  work.”— Athenwum. 

“By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language.”— Critic. 


Two  Vols.  Imperial  8vo,  2888  pages,  including  the  Supplement,  £4  17s.  6d. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

English,  Technological,  and  Scientific. 

With  A  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  an  extensive  Collection  of  Words,  Terms, 
and  Phrases  not  included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries. 

Edited  by  JOHX  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

Illustrated  bp  above  2500  Engravings  on  Wood. 

“ Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Dictionary  that  exists,  but  so  far 
as  tin  actual  state  of  knowledge  permitted,  has  made  some  approach  towards  perfection.” 
—British  Quarterly  Review. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  CITY ; 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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N  E  W  W  0  R  K  S. 


JfEASLY  HEADY. 

i. 

PROFESSOR  HIND'S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 

JL  EXPLORING  EXPEDITIONS  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

II. 

QIR  JAMES  M'GRIGOR’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

O  Ono  Yol.  8vo. 

in. 

rIMIE  PROGRESS  OF  NATIONS ;  or,  the  Principles  of 

X  National  Development  in  their  relation  to  Statesmanship:  a  Study  in 
Analytical  History. 

IV. 

POLITICAL  BALLADS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES.  Annotated.  By  W.  Walker 
Wilkins.  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo. 

v. 

pHRISTIANITY  AND  HEATHENISM  :  Nine 

Sermons,  mostly  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Eawlinson,  M.A.  8vo. 

vi. 

CERMONS,  CHIEFLY  ON  TIIE  THEORY  OF 

O  BELIEF.  By  the  late  Eev.  James  S.  Boone,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
St.  John’s,  Paddington.  8vo. 

VII. 

A/I R.  LEIGHTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

i -VJL  LTEA  GERMANIC  A,  Translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth. 
With  about  125  Original  Designs,  engraved  on  Wood,  under  the  Artist’s 
superintendence.  Ecap.  4to,  price  21s. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

8. 

MR.  TENNIEL'S  EDITION  OF  MOORE’S  LALLA 

EOOKH.  With  Sixty-nine  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Original 
Drawings,  and  Five  Initial  Pages  of  Persian  design,  by  T.  Sulman,  Jun. 
(morocco,  by  Mayday,  36s.)  .  Ecap.  4to,  21s. 

9. 

MOORE’S  LIFE.  Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 

Abridged  Edition,  uniform  with  the  People’s  Edition  of  Moore’s 
Poetical  Worlcs.  With  Eight  Portraits  and  Two  Vignettes. 

Square  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

10. 

OPHE  WTT  AND  WISDOM  OF  THE  REY.  SYDNEY 

X  SMITH  :  a  Selection  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings 
and  Conversation .  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

11. 

'TRIE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS.  By  Dr. 

J-  George  Hartwig.  With  several  Hundred  Woodcuts ;  and  Twelve 
Chromoxylographic  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  H.  N.  Humphreys. 

8vo,  18s. 

12. 

‘"THE  EAGLE’S  NEST”  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF 

X  SIXT.  By  Alfred  Wills,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition. 
With  Twelve  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wills .  Post  8vo,  12s.  Gd. 

13. 

OPHE  REV.  JOHN  AYRE’S  EDITION  OF  MR. 

-1  HARTWELL  HORNE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICISM 
of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT .  8vo,  25s. 

14. 

CECOND  SERIES  OE  USEFUL  INFORMATION 

O  FOR  ENGINEERS.  By  William  Eairbaiun,  F.R.S.  With  Plates 
and  Woodcuts .  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

15. 

TTRE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 

and  MINES.  Fifth  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged;  with  about 
2000  Woodcuts.  Edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S. ,  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors .  Three  Vols.  8vo,  £4. 

16. 

HPHE  CABINET  LAWYER.  Eighteenth  Edition, 

X  corrected  and  brought  up  to  Michaelmas,  1860 .  Ecap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

17. 

Y  LIFE,  AND  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  IT? 

A  Question  for  Young  Gentlewomen.  By  An  Old  Maid. 

Ecap.  8vo,  6s. 

18. 

TjURST  AND  LAST  :  a  Poem.  Intended  to  Illustrate 

J-  the  Ways  of  God  to  Man .  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

19. 

THE  ASIAN  MYSTERY  Illustrated  in  the  History, 

X  Religion,  and  Present  State  of  the  Ansaireeh  or  Nusairis  of  Syria.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Ltde,  M.A .  8V0)  pos.  6d. 

London :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  and  ROBERTS. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 

LIST  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


DR.  DAVIS’S  NEW  WORK— “  THE  DISCOVERY 

OE  CARTHAGE.”  8vo,  with  numerous  fine  Illustrations,  21s. 

[At  the  end  of  the  month. 

II. 

DR.  HOOKS  LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS 

OE  CANTERBURY.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  [Next  week. 


JOURNAL  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

WILLIAM,  FIRST  LORD  AUCKLAND.  With  Prefaco  and  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits.  [At  the  endnfthe  month. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  MARY  GRANVILLE 

(MRS.  DELANY),  attached  to  the  Court  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Charlotte.  Edited  by  Lady  Llanovee.  Three  Vols.  Svo,  with  12 
beautiful  Portraits  from  Original  Miniatures  and  Oil  Paintings. 

[Immediately. 

v. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS : 

an  Historical  Memoir.  By  Edmund  Clifford.  8vo.  [Next  week. 


LITTIIAKA.  GEMS  AND  JEWELS  ;  their  History, 

Geography,  Chemistry,  and  Ana.  By  Madame  de  Barrera,  Author 
of  “  Memoirs  of  Rachel.”  Small  Svo,  with  Illustrations.  [Next  week. 


MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  ADELAIDE,  CONSORT 

OF  KING  WILLIAM  IV.:  being  the  Completion  of  “Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover.”  By  Dr.  Doran.  Two 
Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  [Next  week. 

VIII. 

NOT  OF  THE  WORLD  ;  or,  Lady  Mary.  By  the 

Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  Author  of  “The  Records  of  a  Good  Man’s  Life.” 
New  Edition.  Small  8vo,  printed  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or,  handsomely 
bound,  4s.  [Next  week. 

IX. 

ESSAYS  ON  ART  AND  LITERATURE.  By  Mrs. 

Jameson,  Author  of  “Legends  of  the  Madonna.”  A  New  Edition,  in 
printed  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or,  handsomely  bound,  4s.  [Next  week. 


VALENTINE  DUVAL:  an  Autobiography.  Edited 

by  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.”  Post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  [This  day. 


THE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD’S  AUTOBIO¬ 

GRAPHY.  Yds.  I.  and  II.,  8vo,  with  Plans,  28s.  [Heady. 


BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  First  and  Second  Series.  Two  Vols.  Small  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  12s.  [Beady. 

XIII. 

GLADYS  THE  REAPER.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Simplicity  and  Fascination.”  Three  Vols.  [Beady. 


THE  CORSAIR  AND  HIS  CONQUEROR  :  being 

a  Tour  in  Algeria.  By  Henry  E.  Pope.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  [Beady. 


TIMBS’  ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLISH 

WORTHIES.  Eirst  and  Second  Series.  Two  Vols.  Small  8vo,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  [Beady. 

XVI. 

THE  SEMI-ATTACHED  COUPLE.  By  the  Author 

of  “  The  Semi-Detached  House.”  Two  Vols.,  21s.  [Beady. 


DR.  CUMMING’S  NEW  WORK — “  REDEMPTION 

DRAWETH  NIGH.”  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  [Beady. 


DR.  STEBBING’S  LIVES  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

POETS.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty. 
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BENTLEY’S  POPULAR  LITERATURE. 


Handaotnely  bound  in  claret  cloth  for  Sixpence  above  the  price  marked, 
or  in  printed  cloth  at  the  price  stated, 

BENTLEY'S  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

Consisting  of  Works  of  acknowledged  excellence,  and  published  with 
every  regard  to  beauty  of  typography,  paper,  and  binding. 

The  Volumes  already  published  are— 

I.  RITA  :  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

2s.  6d. 

II.  THE  THREE  CLERKS.  By  Anthony 

Trollope.  3s.  6d. 

III.  THE  SEMI-DETACHED  HOUSE. 

Edited  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.  2s.  6d. 

IV.  THE  LADIES  OF  BEVER  HOLLOW. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell."  2s.  fid. 

V.  VILLAGE  BELLES.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Mary  Powell.”  2s.  6d. 

VI.  EASTON  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

By  the  Hon.  Lena  Eden.  2s.  fid. 

VII.  QUITS.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Initials.” 

3s.  6d. 

“  Bentley’s  series  of  ‘  Standard  Novels'  has  attained  a  high  reputation.” — 
Dublin  Evening  Post. 

“  This  series  is  deserving  of  a  wide  circulation.  Mr.  Bentley  has  here 
evinced  his  desire  to  present  us  with  works  worthy  the  expenditure.” — 
Doncaster  Gazette. 

“  A  series  which  ha?  already  included  many  popular  work?.”— Sun. 


BENTLEY’S  NOVELS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

In  Illustrated  Covers.  Price  2s.  each. 

I.  THE  SAUCY  ARETHUSA  :  a  Sea 

Story.  By  Captain  Chamier,  Author  of  “  Ben  Braee." 

II.  ERIN-GO-BRAGH.  Stories  of  Irish  Life. 

By  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Author  of  “  Stories  of  Waterloo.” 

III.  THE  INITIALS.  A  Story  of  the  Day. 


BENTLEY’S  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 
POPULAR  STANDARD  WORKS. 

I.  MEMOIRS  AND  ESSAYS  ON  ART, 

LITERATURE,  AND  SOCIAL  MORALS.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  2s.  6d. 

II.  SALAD  FOR  THE  SOCIAL.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Salad  for  the  Solitary.”  2s.  fid. 

III.  THE  STORY  OF  ITALY.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  3s.  6d. 

IV.  THE  BYE-LANES  AND  DOWNS  OF 

ENGLAND.  By  Sylvanus.  2s.  fid. 

V.  SAY  AND  SEAL.  By  the  Author  of  j 

"  Wide,  Wide  World.”  2s.  fid.  (Rose  cloth,  3s.  fid  ) 

VI.  NOTES  ON  NOSES.  With  Illustrations 

by  Leech.  2s.  fid. 


One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  each. 

I.  STEP  BY  STEP;  or,  The  Poor  Governess. 

By  Nathdsius.  Is.  6d. 

II.  TRUTH  ANSWERS  BEST.  With  an 

Illustration.  Is.  6d. 

III.  TALES  FROM  BENTLEY.  Four  Vols., 

Is.  6d.  each.  Sold  separately. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

THE  FATHER.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Mountain  Deoamerou,” 
RICHELIEU.  By  Tom  Ingoldsby. 

MASCALBRUNI.  By  Captain  Medwis. 

OLD  MORGAN  OF  PANAMA.  By  Inman 
THE  MONKS  OF  OLD. 

A  MARINE  COURTSHIP. 

THE  DOUBLE-BEDDED  ROOM. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  GAMBLER. 

THE  INNKEEPER. 

THE  DEATH-BED  CONFESSION. 

THE  DUEL,  &c.  &c. 


BENTLEY’S  FAMILY  SERIES. 

WELL  PRINTED  AND  NEATLY  BOUND. 

Consisting  of  Works  of  Amusement,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
afford  examples  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice. 

The  Volumes  already  published  are— 

I.  NOT  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  the  Rev. 

C.  B.  Tayleb,  Author  of  “  The  Records  of  a  Good  Man’s 
Life,”  2s.  fid. 

II.  MADELEINE  :  A  Tale  of  Auvergne.  By 

Jdlia  Kavanagh.  2s.  6d. 

III.  THE  MARTYRS  OF  CARTHAGE.  By 

Mrs.  Webb,  Author  of  “Naomi.”  2s.  fid. 

“  *  Madeleine’  is  one  of  those  rare  books  which  at  once  touch  the  feelings  by 
a  simple  and  forcible  truthfulness  to  nature.  It  is  destined  to  permanent 
popularity.” — A  tlas. 

“  ‘  The  Martyrs  of  Carthage’  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  most  ably  written 
work.” — Morning  Herald. 


In  Sixpenny  Fortnightly  Parts,  with  a  Steel  Plate  to  each,  the  Work  to 
be  completed  in  Forty-one  Parts  (Thirty-three  of  which  are  now 
ready), 

THIERS5  HISTORY  OP  THE  GREAT 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

“  Although  whole  libraries  have  been  written  on  the  French  Revolution, 
the  palm  of  excellence  has  been  awarded  to  the  dissimilar  histories  of  Thier9 
and  Mignet.”— Preseott. 

In  Shilling  Monthly  Parts  (the  Work  to  be  completed  in  Twelve), 

MARSDEN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES  AND  SECTS, 

From  the  Earliest  Ages  of  Christianity. 

“  Our  very  favourable  opinion  of  this  work  vras  expressed  when  it  first 
appeared.  Mr.  Bentley  is  now  republishing  it  in  Shilling  Parts.  The  whole 
■work  is  characterized  by  great  candour,  and  deserves  the  most  extended  pub- 
lieity,  which  the  spirit  of  the  publisher  is  likely  to  secure  fgr  it ,'’™Daiiy 
News. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

Ain?  10  Bis  HAD  OF  Ail  BOOKSELLERS,  AND  AT  ALL  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  THIS  SEASON 

BY 

TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  00,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Crown  8vo,  ornamental  cover,  richly  gilt  front  and  back,  price  10s,  6d. 

STRANGE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OE  THE 
VENERABLE  GOROO  SIMPLE, 

AND  HIS  FIVE  DISCIPLES,  NOODLE— DOODLE  — WISEACRE  — ZANY— AND  FOOZLE. 

ADOlt.N'ED  WITH  FIFTY  ILLUSTRATIONS,  DRAWN  ON  WOOD,  BY  ALFRED  CBOWQUILL.  [Will  be  ready  0)1  the  15/1  Nov. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  “  Munchausen "  and  “  Owlglass,”  based  upon  the  famous  Tamul  Tale  of  the  Gooroo  Paramartan,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  form 
of  a  skilfully-constructed  consecutive  Narrative,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Pastern  wit  and  humour. 


In  Ono  Vol.,  pp.  196,  cloth,  reduced  in  price  to  2s,  6d. 

THE  THIRD  ENGLISH  EDITION  (SANCTIONED  BY  THE  AUTHOR),  OF 

THE  BIGLOW  PAPERS. 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

AUTHOR'S  OWN  EDITION. 

Newly  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  the  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School  Bays.” 

“  Masterpieces  of  satirical  humour,  they  are  entitled  as  such  to  a  permanent  place  in  American,  which  is  English,  literature." — Daily  News. 

“No  one  who  ever  read  the  ‘  Bigiow  Papers'  can  doubt  that  true  humour,  of  a  very  high  order,  is  within  the  range  of  American  gift." — Guardian. 

“  The  book  undoubtedly  owed  its  first  vogue  to  party  feeling,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  that  cause  only  so  wide  and  enduring  a  popularity  as  it  has  now.” — Spectator. 

Igg”  BE  PARTICULAR  TO  ORDER  AUTHOR’S  OWN  EDITION. 


REYNARD  THE  E  O  X  ; 

After  the  German  Version  of  Goethe. 

By  THOMAS  J.  ARNOLD,  Esq. 

“  Fair  jester’s  humour  and  merry  wit 
Never  ofl'end,  though  smartly  they  hit.” 

WITH  SEVENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AFTER  THE  CELEBRATED  DESIGNS  BY 
WILHELM  VON  KAULBACH. 

Royal  8 vo.  Printed  by  Clay,  on  toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  embossed 
cloth,  with  appropriate  Design  after  Kaulbach,  richly  tooled  front  and  back,  price 
16s.  Pest  full  morocco,  same  pattern,  price  24s. ;  or,  neatly  half-bound  morocco,  gilt 
top,  uncut  edges,  Roxburgh  style,  price  18s. 

“The  translation  of  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  held  more  truly  to  represent  the  spirit  of 
Goet  lie’s  great  poem  than  any  other  version  oft  lie  legend.” 

“  There  is  no  novelty,  except  to  purchasers  of  Christmas  books,  in  Kaulhach’s  admirable 
illustrations  of  the  wurld-famous  ‘  lteynard  the  Fox.’  Among  all  the  English  translations 
-Mr.  T.  J.  Arnold  holds  at  least  his  own,  and  we  do  not  know  that  this  edition,  published  by 
Trubner,  with  the  Kaulbach  engravings,  reduced  and  faithfully  rendered  on  wood,  does 
not  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  series  we  are  commenting  upon.  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir  is  a  good  artist,  but  in  true  comic  power  he  is  far  inferior  to  Kaulbach.  We  do  not 
see  how  this  volume  can,  in  its  way,  he  excelled.”— Saturday  Review. 

“  Goethe’s  ‘  Keinecke  Fuchs  ’  is  a  marvel  of  genius  and  poetic  art.  ‘  Reynard  the  Fox  ’  is 
more  blessed  than  Alexander;  his  story  has  been  wiitten  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
human  race,  and  another  of  inimitable  genius  has  added  to  the  poet’s  narrative  the 
auxiliary  light  of  the  painter's  skill.  Perhaps  no  artist— not  even  our  own  Landseer,  nor 
the  French  Gavarni— ever  exceeded  Kaulbach  in  the  art  of  infusing  a  human  expression 
into  the  countenances  and  attributes  of  brutes;  and  this  marvellous  skill  he  has  exerted 
in  the  highest  degree  in  the  illustrations  to  the  book  before  us.”— Illustrated  New*  of  the 
World. 

“  But  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  volume  before  ns  is  in  the  illustrations,  which  are 
unrivalled  for  their  humour  and  perfect  mastery  of  expression  and  detail.”— Economist. 

“Of  all  the  numerous  Christmas  works  which  have  been  latelv  published,  this  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  most  acceptable,  not  only  as  regards  the  binding, ‘the  print,  and  the  paper, 
which  are  excellent,  but  also  because  it  is  illustrated  with  Kaulbach’s  celebrated  designs." 
— Court  Journal. 


THE 

TRAVELS  AND  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OF 
BARON  MUNCHAUSEN. 

With  Thirty  Original  Illustrations  (Ten  full-page  Coloured  Plates  and 
Twenty  Woodcuts),  by  Alfred  Ceowquill. 

Crown  8vo,  ornamental  cover,  richly  gilt  front  and  back,  7s.  6d. 

"The  travels  of  Baron  Munchausen  are  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  storehouse  of 
deception  and  extravagance  ever  put  together.  Their  fame  is  undving,  and  their  interest 
continuous;  and  no  matter  where  we  find  the  Baron— on  the  back  of  an  eagle,  in  the 
Arctic  Circle,  or  distributing  fudge  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Africa— he  is  ever 
amusing,  fresh,  and  new." 

"  A  most  delightful  book.  ....  Very  few  know  the  name  of  the  author.  It  was  written 
by  a  German  in  England,  during  the  last  century,  and  published  in  the  English  language. 
His  name  was  Rudolph  Ericli  Raspe.  We  shall  nut  soon  look  upon  his  like  again.”— Boston 
Rost. 


COMPANION  TO  LIVINGSTONE'S  TRAVELS. 

In  Demy  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  Two  Maps,  and  Twelve  Plates,  price  21s.  bound  in  cloth, 

TRAVELS,  RESEARCHES,  AND 
MISSIONARY  LABOURS. 

During  an  18  Years*  Residence  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  LEWIS  KRAPF, 

Late  Missionary  in  the  Service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Eastern  and 
Equatorial  Africa ;  • 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Concise  Account  of  Geographical  Discovery  in  Eastern  Africa 
up  to  the  Present  Time ,  by  E.  J.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S. 

‘‘Dr.  Krapf  and  liis  colleagues  have  largely  contributed  to  the  most  important  geogra¬ 
phical  discovery  of  modern  times— namely,  that  the  centre  of  Africa  is  not  occupied,  as 
w  as  formerly  thought,  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  by  a  series  of  great  inland  lakes,  some 
of  which  are  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.  Hardly  any  one  discovery  has  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  formation  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  this.”— Saturday  Review. 

7‘  Dr.  Krapf’s  work  is  superior  in  interest  to  the  well-known  narrative  of  Moffat;  in  some 
parts  it  is  equal  in  novelty  to  the  most  attractive  chapters  of  Barth  and  Livingstone. 
Dr.  Krapf  travels  well,  writes  as  a  traveller  should  write,  and  seldom  claims  any  indul¬ 
gence  from  the  reader.”— Athenceum. 

“Scarcely  any  pages  in  Livingstone  exceed  in  interest  some  of  Dr.  Krapf’s  adventures. 
The  whole  volume,  so  full  of  interest,  will  well  repay  the  most  careful  perusal.”— Literary 
Gazette.  _ 


In  One  Vol.  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  12s, 

ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT’S  LETTERS 
TO  VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE  ; 

Authorized  English  Translation ,  with  Explanatory  Notes ,  and  a  full  Index  of  Names . 

“  It  seldom  occurs  that  the  importance  and  value  of  a  great  man’s  thoughts  are  so  imme¬ 
diately  attested  as  these  have  been,  by  the  unequivocal  disapprobation  oj  the  silly  at  their 
publication.”— Court  Circular. 


In  One  Vol.  Crown  8vo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND,  OF  THE  “CENTIPEDE.” 

A  Pirate  of  Eminence  in  the  West  Indies: 

His  Loves  and  Exploits. 

By  Lieut.  H.  A.  WISE,  U.S.N.  (Harry  Gringo). 

Author  of  “  Los  Gringos,”  and  “  Tales  for  the  Marines.” 

The  above  is  an  English  Copyright  Edition. 

“  The  work  is  sure  to  be  unboundedly  popular.”— Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

“  Those  who  love  a  good  stirring  sea  story,  full  of  excitement  and  action,  &c.,  may  find 
it  all  written  dowrn  with  great  spirit  and  vigour  in  these  chronicles  of  Lieutenant  Wise.”— 
Athenteum.  _ 


THE 


(EULENSPIEGEL  REDIVIVUS.) 

MARVELLOUS  ADVENTURES 

AND  RARE  CONCEITS  OF 


In  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  neatly  hound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

FOOTFALLS  ON  THE  BOUNDARY  OF 
ANOTHER  WORLD. 


MASTER  TYLL  OWLGLASS. 


By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 


Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  and  a  Critical  and  Bibliographical  Appendix, 

By  KENNETH  R.  H.  MACKENZIE,  F.S.A. 

WITH  SIX  COLOURED  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND  TWENTY-SIX  W'OODCUTS, 
FROM:  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  BY  ALFRED  CROWQUILL. 

Price  10s.  6d.,  bound  in  embossed  cloth,  richly  gilt,  with  appropriate  Design; 
or  neatly  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  top,  uncut,  Roxburgh  style. 


»“ /L  *  YV6  •  riviici),  Aiiucn.  ronsn,  «c.  vve  may  say  that  to  rew  mortals 
has  it  been  gi  anted  to  earn  such  a  place  in  universal  history  as  Tvll:  fur  now,  after  five 
S2n8BViii  JPJ”1 birthplace  is  unknown  even  to  the  Scots,  and  the  Admirable 
oin  w  f r  *  1  aiJUD.v  is  grow  n  a  shadow,  and  Edward  Longshanks  sleeps  unregarded 
English,— Tyll’s  native  village  is  pointed  out  with  pride  to 
the  tiavellei .  and  his  tombstone,  with  a  sculptured  pun  on  his  name— namely,  an  Owl 

hhfnr.™ 'rfirnhlft  hnnX(|m?I  Preteucls  to  stand,  at  Mullen,  near  Lttbeck,  where,  since  1350, 
bis  aHP0  nnnble  bones  ha\e  been  at  rest.  —Thomas  Carlyle,  Essays ,  II.,  pp.  *287,  288. 

A  book  for  the  antiquary,  lor  the  satirist,  and  the  historian  of  satire  ;  for  the  bov  who 
reads  lor  adventure :s  sake  j  for  the  grown  person,  loving  every  fiction  that  Inis  chaincier 
V  lr'/o’.’  'rni  I* k  1  iCke“  8  'anguage  is  quaint,  racy,  and  antique,  without  a  tiri*>ome 
stillness.  The  book,  as  it  stands  is  a  welcome  piece  of  English  reading,  with  hardi\  n 
dry  or  tasteless  morsel  in  it. ,  \\  e  fancy  that  few  Christmas  books  will  be  put  forth  mm  o 
EwfglnS8  -a"-MA^S  8  COmely  Enslish  ver8ion  of  the  'Adventures  of  TyU 

A  \olume  of  rare  beauty,  finely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  profusely  adorned  with 
chromolithographs  and  woodcuts  m  Alfred  Crowquill’s  best  manner.  Wonderful  has 
Progress  '^—Spectatw  Eulenspiegel . surpassing  even  that  of  the  ‘Pilgrim’s 


An  Enlarged  English  Copyright  Edition. 

Ten  Editions  of  this  work  have  been  sold  within  a  very  short  time  in  America.  In 
the  present  edition  the  Author  has  introduced  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  matter. 

“  It  is  as  calm  and  logical  a  work  as  exists  in  the  English  language.”—  Weldon's  Register. 

“  Mr.  Owen  is  a  thorough  conscientious  man,  an  acute  reasoner,  and  a  cultivated  and 
accomplished  writer.”— Atlas. 

“  But  his  book  is  not  merely  curious  and  amusing,  its  utility  may  be  recognised  even 
by  those  who  dissent  most  strongly  from  the  author  s  conclusions.”— Spectator. 


In  One  Vol.  4to,  cloth  lettered,  15s.;  or  half-bound  morocco,  21s. 

DE.  KARL  VON  SPRUNER’S 

HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL  HAND-ATLAS. 

Containing  Twenty-six  Coloured  Maps,  engraved  on  Copper-plates,  Twenty-two 
Maps  devoted  to  the  General  History  of  Europe,  and  Four  Maps  specially  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  deserved  and  widely  spread  reputation  which  the  Historical  Atlas  of  Dr.  Spruner  has 
attained  in  Germany  has  leu  to  the  preparation  of  an  English  Edition,  with  the  Author’s 
co-operation  and  tire  authority  of  the  German  Publisher,  Mr.  Justus  Perthes.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  design  has  been  rendered  necessary,  inasmuch  as  an  inferior  and  care¬ 
lessly  prepared  Atlas  is  stated  to  be  on  the  eve  of  publication,  in  which  Dr.  Spruner’s  Maps 
have  been  reproduced  without  reference  to  the  Copyright  of  the  Author,  or  to  the  demand 
which  the  public  make  for  accuracy  and  fulness. 

A  detailed  Prospectus,  with  a  specimen  Map,  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  on  receipt 
of  one  postage  stamp. 


London :  Printed  by  ' Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office,  4,  Chandos-street,  Co  vent -gar  den,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
david  JONES,  or  9,  Henungford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  38,  Southampton- street,  Strand,  in  the  same  County,— November  lo,  1800. 
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GARIBALDI. 

T)  Y  retiring  from  the  scene  of  his  exploits  Garibaldi 
JL>  lias  consulted  his  personal  dignity,  and  he  has  at  the 
same  time  preserved  his  own  liberty  of  action.  All  his 
recent  declarations  prove  his  determination  to  continue  his 
independent  career,  and  there  was  no  room  for  him  among 
the  rival  generals  and  unfriendly  statesmen  of  the  Italian 
Court.  Having  presented  the  Sovereign  whom  he  recog- 
nisos  as  his  chief  with  a  kingdom  all  but  conquered,  the 
Liberator  scarcely  sinks  back  into  the  rank  of  a  subject. 
Within  two  or  three  weeks  he  has  promised  his  foreign 
auxiliaries  to  aid  a  revolution  in  Hungary,  and  he  lias  desired 
his  original  followers  of  Marsala  to  be  ready  for  an  early 
summons.  No  hero  of  ancient  or  modern  times  has  earned  a 
purer  reputation  or  more  fully  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  yet  the  exceptional  position  which  he  claims 
and  occupies  might  soon  become  inconsistent  with  liberty 
and  with  order.  The  republicans  of  ancient  times  knew, 
by  repeated  experience,  that  public  services  are  sometimes  so 
transcendent  as  to  involve  a  paramount  danger  to  the  State. 
It  is  not  right  that  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  should 
repose  on  the  self-denial  of  any  subject;  and  even  where  the 
virtue  of  a  great  man  is  undoubted,  it  is  impossible  to  place 
absolute  reliance  on  his  wisdom.  What  Garibaldi  has  done 
is  justified  by  his  success,  and  by  his  generous  use  of  un¬ 
exampled  fortune.  His  future  undertakings  will  probably 
be  inspired  by  the  same  single-minded  patriotism,  but  the 
power  which  he  wields  is  personal  to  himself,  and  therefore 
irresponsible.  There  will  be  little  use  in  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  government  in  Italy  if  the  policy  which 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  may  approve  is  likely  to  be 
overruled  at  pleasure  by  an  enthusiastic  soldier.  The 
Minister  whom  he  lately  asked  the  King  summarily  to  dismiss 
answered  the  challenge  by  showing  that  he  possessed  the 
unanimous  confidence  of  the  Parliament  of  Turin ;  yet 
Garibaldi  still  treats  Count  Cavour  as  a  personal  opponent 
whose  continuance  in  office  is  a  slight  to  himself. 

It  is  true  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
whole  of  Italy  can  be  united  into  an  independent  kingdom, 
but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  repetition  of  the 
daring  disembarkation  in  Sicily.  Whether  Rome  or  Venice 
were  the  object  of  such  an  expedition,  France  or  Austria 
could  easily  crush  any  voluntary  and  irregular  force.  In 
either  case,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  it  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  diplomacy,  will  require  all  the  efforts  of  an 
organized  Government  operating  with  a  regular  army.  In 
Sicily,  Garibaldi,  after  liis  landing,  was  a  leader  of  insur¬ 
gents,  identified  rather  with  the  population  which  he  came 
to  assist  than  with  the  State  which  claimed  his  ordinary 
allegiance.  lake  Lafayette  in  America,  he  expressed  the 
sympathies  of  his  countrymen  while  he  anticipated  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  his  Government.  If  his  enterprise  had  failed, 
Piedmont  might  have  remaiued  at  peace  with  Naples,  and 
when  the  reduction  of  the  island  was  accomplished,  the 
establishment  of  a  Provisional  Government  still  postponed 
the  period  of  national  responsibility.  Garibaldi  himself 
perceived  that  the  invasion  of  the  mainland  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  impossible  by  the  transfer  of  power  from  himself  to 
the  Government  of  Turin,  and,  until  the  date  of  his  arrival 
at  Naples,  he  was  still  a  revolutionary  chief,  and  not  an 
anomalous  source  of  separate  action  within  the  borders  of  a 
regular  monarchy.  The  admirable  moderation  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  acts  may  well  atone  for  the  rash  professions  which  in¬ 
duced  Count  Cavour  to  assume  for  his  Sovereign  the  control 
of  the  movement.  Until  the  King  had  accepted  the  crown  of 
Southern  Italy,  the  dictatorship  was  natural  and  necessary  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  transfer  of  authority  was  completed, 
Garibaldi,  with  a  sound  instinct  of  political  fitness,  with¬ 
drew  from  further  participation  in  events.  Although 


Vattel  and  Lord  John  Russell  would  find  it  difficult  to 
give  a  legal  explanation  of  recent  transactions,  the  numerous 
irregularities  which  have  occurred  really  appear  to  have 
been  restrained  within  the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with 
an  essentially  revolutionary  enterprise.  As  a  rebellion 
either  in  the  reduced  Roman  territory  or  in  Venetia  seems 
for  the  present  impossible,  an  individual  adventurer  has  no 
means  of  menacing  the  foreign  garrisons  unless  he  assumes 
to  dispose  of  the  forces  which  owe  obedience  only  to  their 
Sovereign.  The  grandeur  of  Garibaldi’s  individual  position 
may  easily  dazzle  the  judgment  of  enthusiasts,  but  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  personal  interests  to  legal  rights  and  to  the  public 
good  is  the  condition  and  test  of  free  institutions.  Lord 
Byron  in  a  factious  libel  reproached  Wellington  with  the 
neglect  of  opportunities  for  “freeing  the  wide  world  from 
“  the  yoke  of  tyrants,”  &c.,  as  if  it  had  been  the  business  of 
the  English  Commander-in-Chief  to  make  war  upon  the  allies 
of  his  Government.  Admirers  not  less  thoughtless  are  con¬ 
stantly  urging  on  Garibaldi  a  usurpation  of  authority  not 
less  unjustifiable,  and  unfortunately  not  equally  impossible. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  leading 
politicians  of  Northern  Italy  are  resolute  in  defending  the 
prerogative  of  the  King  and  the  discretion  of  the  Parliament 
against  all  encroachment,  even  though  it  may  be  excused  by 
heroism  and  facilitated  by  public  gratitude.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  curse  virtues  which  iu  this  instance  are  almost 
unalloyed,  but  nevertheless  it  is  right  to  take  care  that  they 
shall  not  undo  the  country. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  point  out  the  unintentional  evils 
of  which  Garibaldi  might  be  the  instrument,  without  a 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  unexhausted  benefits  which 
he  is  still  bestowing  upon  Italy.  In  regenerating  the  country, 
it  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  create  national  self- 
reliance  and  to  appeal  to  the  imagination.  The  laborious 
policy  of  Cavour  was  not  adapted  to  popular  intelligence, 
and  it  involved  concessions  to  foreign  influence  which  were 
dangerous  although  they  might  be  indispensable.  Garibaldi 
was  at  the  same  time  purely  Italian  and  exclusively  a 
soldier.  He,  above  all  others,  taught  his  countrymen  to 
depend  upon  their  own  strength,  and  to  insist  on  exemption 
from  French  patronage  as  well  as  from  Austrian  oppression. 
His  exploits  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Naples, 
may  well  form  the  nucleus  of  those  traditions  of  glory 
iu  which  all  enduring  States  find  a  security  for  existence 
and  for  unity.  No  Italian,  although  he  nmy  be  jealous 
of  Piedmont,  of  Tuscany,  or  of  Naples,  will  hesitate  to 
claim  Garibaldi  as  a  countryman.  In  a  short  time  the 
very  Neapolitans  will  persuade  themselves  that  they  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  dangers  and  in  the  triumphs  of  the  illus¬ 


trious  Liberator.  The  effect,  for  good  or  evil,  of  an  im¬ 
pressive  model  is  shown  in  the  degraded  condition  of  France 
in  the  second  generation  of  worshippers  of  Napoleon. 
The  factious  song-writers  and  Liberal  historians  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  France  taught  their  countrymen  to  believe  that  the 
highest  perfection  of  humanity  had  been  embodied  in  a  selfish 
military  despot.  The  Second  Empire  represents  in  practice 
the  doctrines  of  Beranger  and  of  Tiiiers,  without  exciting 
a  murmur  except  from  the  small  minority  of  educated  and 
conscientious  gentlemen.  The  living  ideal  which  Garibaldi 
presents  to  the  youth  of  Italy  is  made  up  of  gallantry,  of 
adventurous  genius,  and  of  perfect  purity.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  popular  hero  should  always  have  spoken  wisely,  or 
that  he  should  have  formed  accurate  judgments  of  political 
expediency.  The  greatness  of  Napoleon  is,  in  French  esti¬ 
mation,  almost  exactly  measured  by  the  unparalleled  pro¬ 
sperity  which  ho  attained.  Those  who  attempt  to  mould 
their  own  characters  after  the  type  of  Garibaldi  will  be¬ 
lieve  that  consummate  greatness  may  be  achieved  in  the 
absence  of  any  material  reward. 

Even  in  the  actual  difficulties  of  Italy,  the  presence  of 
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Garibaldi  in  Lis  remote  island  furnishes  a  pledge  that  not 
an  acre  of  the  national  territory  shall  hereafter  be  alienated 
to  a  foreigner.  Count  Cay  our  has  already  known  how  to 
make  the  temerity  of  his  rival  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  the  very  objects  which  it  seemed  to  imperil.  If  an  over¬ 
bearing  ally  were  to  hold  out  overtures  for  the  cession  of 
Genoa  or  of  Sardinia,  the  impossibility  of  receiving  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  acquiescence  would  furnish  a  conclusive  answer.  It 
is  even  conceivable  that  the  same  argument  might  weigh 
with  Austria  in  considering  the  expediency  of  retiring  within 
the  frontier  of  the  Alps.  The  terrible  Liberator  is  always 
impending,  with  his  schemes  of  revolution  and  of  conquest ; 
and  the  Italian  Government  will  point  out  to  its  neighbours 
the  expediency  of  making  terms  with  a  more  regular  and 
responsible  opponent.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  the 
patriotism  of  Cayour  and  of  Victor  Emmanuel  will 
never  be  allowed  to  slumber,  even  if  they  grow  personally 
weary. 

In  the  event  of  any  formidable  reaction  in  Naples,  the 
aid  of  Garibaldi  would  be  invaluable.  Any  capacity  for 
enthusiasm  which  may  exist  in  the  South  Italian  population 
can  have  the  ex-Dictator  alone  for  its  object.  The  Pied¬ 
montese  and  their  King  will,  in  despite  of  universal  suffrage, 
for  some  time  be  regarded  as  intrusive  aliens,  but  even  the 
Neapolitans  have  forgotten  that  Garibaldi  was  born  iu  the 
North.  Earini  is  far  better  qualified  to  govern  the  new 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  name  of  Garibaldi  would 
be  fatal  to  any  project  of  Bourbon  restoration.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarkable  career,  the  self-denying  prudence  of 
his  acts  has  repeatedly  contrasted  with  the  recklessness  of 
his  language.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  once  more  he 
may  abstain  from  any  premature  enterprises  when  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  interests  of  his  country  might  be  com¬ 
promised  by  unseasonable  activity. 


A  SLAVE-HOLDING  REPUBLIC. 

OTHING  can  be  more  rational  than  the  scepticism 
which  leads  men  of  experience  to  doubt  the  occurrence  of 
any  very  great  event  which  is  very  confidently  predicted  ;  and, 
if  the  event  be  an  American  event,  incredulity  is  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  American  people  have  principles  of 
barking  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  their  principles  of 
biting.  Still  there  are  some  symptoms  which  make  it  worth 
while  to  attend  to  the  contingency  of  a  separation  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  If  there 
is  one  sign  which  clearly  shows  that  an  American  is  genuinely 
uneasy,  it  is  the  abatement  of  his  commercial  confidence,  and 
we  now  learn  that,  as  soon  as  it  became  more  than  probable 
that,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  elected  to  the  Presidency, 
American  securities  declined  seriously  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  thought  for  one 
moment  that  any  act  of  armed  rebellion  is  meditated  by 
the  slave-holders,  and  they  appear  to  be  too  divided  in 
opinion  for  there  to  be  much  chance  of  their  concerting  a 
plan  of  simultaneous  resistance.  But  one  or  two  Southern 
States,  peopled  by  bigots  of  more  than  ordinarily  furious 
temper,  have  announced  that  they  mean  to  take  a  course 
which  is  certainly  alarming.  They  propose  to  instruct  the 
Senators  who  represent  them  in  the  Upper  House  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  resign  their  seats,  and  then  they  intend  to  abstain 
from  filling  the  vacancies.  The  Senate,  in  which  all  States 
are  equally  represented,  is  the  knot  of  the  Federal  Union  • 
but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  auy  means  of  compelling  an 
unwilling  State  to  contribute  delegates  to  it,  nor  is  there  any 
known  constitutional  fiction  by  which  the  empty  places  cau 
be  taken  to  be  filled.  The  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  the 
Senators  would  amount  to  a  de  facto  separation  much  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  perhaps  more  dangerous,  than  overt 
treason  against  the  commonwealth. 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  worth  while  to  discuss  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  Federation  of  the  slave-owning  States,  the 
considerations  which  suggest  themselves  are  such  as  to  make 
us  wonder  at  the  folly  of  the  undertaking.  The  least  draw¬ 
back  on  it  is  its  expensiveness.  At  present,  the  cost  of  the 
general  Government  is  most  unequally  distributed  between 
North  and  South  ;  and,  though  in  the  Southern  section 
these  expenses  are  much  larger  than  in  the  Northern,  from 
the  greater  inaccessibility  of  the  country,  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Slave  States  to  the  revenue  which  pays  them 
is  out  of  all  proportion  smaller  than  the  amount  raised  from 
the  States  of  Free-soil.  1  his,  however,  is  a  trifling  reason 
for  valuing  the  Union,  compared  with  others.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  planters  do  not  perceive  that  their  connexion  with 


the  Northern  States  has  the  effect,  as  it  were,  of  insuring 
their  peculiar  institution  1  Looked  at  impartially,  it  is 
much  more  like  a  contrivance  for  keeping  up  negro  servitude 
than  for  weakening  it.  The  utmost  outrage  with  which  they 
are  menaced  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans  is  a  Con¬ 
gressional  measure  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  negro 
Slavery  into  the  North-western  Territories  of  the  Union. 
Even  this  disadvantage  is  not  necessarily  a  consequence 
of  the  Republicans  carrying  the  Presidency  •  for  Con¬ 
gress  is  still  hostile  to  the  Republicans,  and  the  Southern 
planters,  wlio  are  unanimous  themselves,  and  allied  with 
a  powerful  minority  in  every  State  of  the  North,  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  even  now  thwarting  their  antagonists’ 
policy.  But  if  the  Southern  States  once  succeeded  in  con¬ 
stituting  a  separate  Federation,  it  is  surely  clear  that  every 
question  now  pending  between  themselves  and  the  North 
would  become  at  once  an  international  question.  Every 
point  now  at  issue  in  the  domestic  forum  of  Congress  would 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  general  society  of  nations. 
What  sort  of  division  of  the  unsettled  territory  now  belonging 
to  the  United  States  woidd  ever  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Federations  nobody  can  pretend 
even  to  conceive  j  and  this  is  the  very  difficulty  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  severance  could  never  be  effected  without 
bloodshed.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  every  attempt  of  the 
Southern  States  to  expand  beyond  the  territory  absolutely 
secured  to  them  would  he  resisted,  not  simply  by  their 
Northern  neighbours,  but  by  the  whole  strength  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization.  The  more  reckless  spirits  of  the  South  are 
pushing  on  their  quarrel  in  the  belief  that,  if  they  were  once 
disembarrassed  of  the  Union,  they  could  rend  province  after 
province  from  Mexico,  and  fill  each  successive  acquisition 
with  their  slaves.  But  Europe  wrould  have  a  word  in  the 
matter.  It  is  simply  the  incorporation  of  the  North  with  the 
South  which  prevents  European  statesmen  from  treating  the 
annexations  of  the  United  States  as  avowed  extensions  of 
the  area  of  Slavery.  They  cannot  now  upbraid  a  confederacy, 
of  which  more  than  half  the  members  have  no  slaves,  with 
conquering  and  annexing  merely  in  the  interest  of  cotton 
and  negroes,  but  there  would  be  no  scruple  about  taxing  the 
Southern  Federation  with  designs  which  it  would  he  at  no 
pains  to  conceal.  Nor  is  there,  we  take  it,  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Free  States  would  rather  assist  than  impede 
the  efforts  of  European  diplomacy.  The  Monroe  doctrine 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  very  fact  of  separation,  and  a 
Northern  Union,  once  divided  from  the  South,  would  not  be 
long  in  making  the  discouragement  of  slavery  the  cardinal 
principle  of  its  foreign  policy.  In  short,  the  measure  of  the 
dangers  of  separation  is  the  advantage  now  derived  from 
union.  Slavery  is  sufficiently  unpopular  in  the  world  for  a 
mere  slave-holding  commonwealth  to  run  no  small  risk  of 
becoming  the  victim  of  a  general  crusade.  But  the  actual 
connexion  of  the  Southern  States  with  the  North  has  the 
effect  of  masking  their  exclusive  devotion  to  a  hated  system. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  experience  has 
abundantly  shown,  can  often  he  so  managed  as  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  slave-owners,  and  whenever  advantage  is 
gained  in  this  way  it  is  gained  without  incurring  danger, 
and  almost  without  attracting  attention. 

The  extravagant  notions  of  their  own  prowess  entertained 
by  the  Americans  of  the  Southei’n  States  has  persuaded 
them  that  they  would  lose  nothing  in  military  strength  and 
resource  by  casting  off' the  bondage  of  the  Constitution.  We 
can  only  say  that  England  is  the  only  country  which  lias 
had  a  serious  struggle  with  the  United  States,  and  English 
experience  does  not  hear  out  the  Southern  pretensions. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  English  troojis  scarcely 
commanded  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  North  which  they  did  not 
actually  occupy.  But,  later  in  the  struggle,  the  South  was  all 
but  subjugated ;  and  had  not  the  inconceivable  strategy  of 
the  English  generals  given  a  different  turn  to  the  issue,  it 
seemed  at  one  time  probable  that,  even  if  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States  obtained  their  independence,  the  mother- 
country  would  be  left  in  possession  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  just  as  she  was  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  the  war  of  1812,  nobody  in  England  ever  doubted 
that  the  Southern  States  were  the  vulnerable  part  of  the 
Federation  ;  nor  has  the  result  changed  this  opinion.  The 
expedition  to  New  Orleans,  though  wilfully  given  up  to 
destruction  by  General  Pakenham,  was  exceedingly  well 
planned  ;  and  had  not  the  signing  of  peace  in  Europe 
interrupted  hostilities,  a  second  expedition  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  under  better  commanders,  would  assuredly 
have  ascended  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to 
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be  supposed  that  anybody  in.  England  ever  doubted, 
or  doubts,  the  personal  gallantry  of  the  Southern  whites. 
Even  if  the  Southerner  be  somewhat  of  a  bully,  we  have  no 
faith  in  the  popular  assumption  that  a  bully  is  a  poltroon. 
But  we  in  Europe  have  recently  learned  to  distrust  the 
strength  of  every  system  which  is  based  on  the  depression  of 
a  subject  population.  There  were  brave  men  in  Italy  who 
were  wedded  to  the  cause  of  legitimacy — such  men,  for 
example,  as  are  still  grouped  round  King  Francis  at  Gaeta. 
But  the  lesson  we  have  received  is,  that  it  is  never  safe  to 
calculate  on  the  abasement  of  subjects.  The  Southerners 
can  hardly  disdain  the  negro  as  a  rebel  more  than  the  local 
Italian  despots  despised  their  people  as  mutineers.  If  the 
negro  is  considered  half  an  animal,  the  Italian  was  thought 
half  a  woman.  “  My  people,”  wrote  King  Ferdinand,  “  bend 
“  their  necks  and  obey.”  Yet  a  very  slight  assistance  from 
without  swept  away  the  Italian  tyrants;  and  for  our  part, 
we  do  not  envy  the  Southern  whites  when  once  a  negro 
Garibaldi  is  among  their  slaves. 


THE  CHINESE  WAR. 

fTlHE  Chinese  are  as  faithful  to  their  diplomatic  customs 
JL  as  the  conventional  characters  in  melodramas  or  in  comic 
serials.  As  often  as  his  cue  recurs,  the  bully  always  blusters, 
and  the  rogue  begins  to  cheat  with  a  transparent  dishonesty 
which  delights  the  unsophisticated  spectator.  In  Christendom, 
everywhere  but  on  the  stage  or  in  popular  fiction,  human 
life  is  more  complicated,  and  fraud  is  more  skilfully  con¬ 
cealed  ;  but  a  Chinese  rebel  chief  talks  like  Bobadil  or  Pistol, 
and  an  Imperial  Commissioner  affects  the  ostentatious 
hypocrisy  of  Uriah  Ileep.  The  semi-divine  personage  who 
the  other  day  attacked  Shanghai,  was  probably  but  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  resistance  which  he  experienced  from  the 
English  and  French  garrison.  Having  ascertained  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  foreign  commanders,  he  affects  astonishment 
at  their  perversity ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  graciously 
promises  to  abstain  for  the  present  from  destroying  the 
city  which  they  protect.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
strange  if  the  invading  army  had  allowed  a  native  force 
to  displace  it  on  the  ground  of  a  common  hostility  to  the 
reigning  dynasty;  yet  the  necessity  of  fighting  against 
rebels,  and  also  against  the  Government,  illustrates  the 
anomalous  nature  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  war.  Few 
instances  can  be  found  in  history  of  hostilities  carried  on 
for  so  definite  a  purpose.  Instead  of  wishing  to  punish 
an  enemy  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  Allies 
desire  only  to  inflict  the  exact  amount  of  loss  and  humi¬ 
liation  which  may  ensure  protection  for  future  trade,  and 
provide  a  moderate  equivalent  for  past  vexations.  It  is 
natural  that  calculations  so  deliberate  and  so  unusual 
should  puzzle  the  rebels,  and  occasionally  revive  the  hopes 
of  the  regular  authorities. 

The  newspaper  correspondents  in  China  express  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  duplicity  of  the  Commissioners  from  Pekin,  but 
a  straightforward  commencement  of  the  negotiation  would 
have  been  wholly  at  variance  with  national  tradition. 
There  was  an  ingenious  impudence  in  the  assumption  of 
the  title  of  Plenipotentiary  by  envoys  who  were  perfectly 
aware  that  they  had  no  power  whatever.  The  trick  might, 
perhaps,  delay  for  a  few  days  the  march  of  the  army ;  and 
when  it  was  discovered,  the  Commissioners  offered  Lord  Elgin 
the  opportunity  of  a  discussion  on  the  preliminary  question  of 
credentials.  Chinese  diplomatists  have  discovered  the  em¬ 
barrassment  which  they  cause  to  their  adversaries  by  habitual 
and  avowed  insincerity.  The  serious  negotiations  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  instituted  since  the  advance  from  Tientsin 
will  be  hampered  by  the  certainty  that  the  Chinese  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  loophole  for  future  infringments  on  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty.  Notwithstanding  the  confident  assertions  of  writers 
who  profess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  question,  it 
is  not  self-evident  that  a  treaty  will  be  final  and  trustworthy 
because  it  has  been  signed  under  the  walls  of  Pekin.  Nevei- 
theless,  it  is  necessary  to  be  satisfied  with  a  certain  amount 
of  concession,  and  foreign  commerce  may,  by  degrees,  become 
so  general  as  to  maintain  itself  without  a  periodical  resort  to 
arms.  Lord  Palmerston  is  justified  in  demanding  confidence 
for  Lord  Elgin  as  long  as  he  is  engaged  in  his  arduous 
mission.  No  other  diplomatist  is  known  to  be  equally  com¬ 
petent  to  the  undertaking,  nor  is  it,  under  any  circumstances, 
possible  to  obtain  a  treaty  at  once  faultless  and  secure  from 
future  violation. 

The  military  arrangements  appear  to  have  been  carried 
out  with  unerring  vigour  and  success.  Although  there  is 


little  matter  for  congratulation  in  the  successful  employ¬ 
ment  of  Armstrong  guns  against  bows  and  arrows,  celerity 
and  punctuality  in  moving  a  large  force  through  a  strange 
counti-y  deserve  recognition  and  approval.  As  soon  as 
the  fiction  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  exploded,  the  troops 
were  ready  to  march  on  Pekin  ;  nor  could  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  see  a  more  perfect  machine  of  modern 
war  than  the  first  European  army  which  has  ever  jiene- 
trated  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  The  Tartars,  who  have 
themselves  displayed  so  creditable  a  spirit  as  soldiers,  will 
be  more  competent  than  the  unwarlike  Mandarins  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  own  inability  to  contend  with  superior  discipline 
and  inimitable  weapons.  The  moderate  faith  which  is  to 
be  reposed  in  amateur  prophecies  will  not  be  strengthened 
by  the  easy  march  of  the  army  from  the  coast  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Pekin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  often 
proved  that  in  the  intervening  country  cavalry  could  not 
act,  nor  artillery  move,  nor  even  infantry  find  subsistence. 
The  allied  generals  appear  to  have  found  the  means  of  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulty,  and  they  could  never  have  entertained 
a  fear  of  any  enemy  who  could  meet  them  in  the  field. 

The  abortive  negotiation  was  probably  intended  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  reconnaissance,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out 
the  intentions  of  their  adversary  ;  and  the  assent  of  the 
unauthorized  Commissioners  to  all  Lord  Elgin’s  proposals 
may  be  supposed  to  foreshadow  the  ultimate  submission  of 
the  Court.  The  demand  of  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  war 
may  perhaps  be  justifiable,  and  the  money,  if  it  is  obtained, 
will  undoubtedly  be  useful  ;  but  as  far  as  expense  is  con¬ 
cerned,  an  early  peace  would  be  more  advantageous  than 
any  repayment  which  can  bo  extracted  out  of  the  treasury 
of  Pekin.  The  outlay  which  has  been  incurred  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  although  it  has  produced  extraordinary  efficiency, 
has  been,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  forces,  almost 
unparalleled.  The  country  will  acquiesce  in  any  amount  of 
expenditure  when  it  is  once  finally  ascertained  ;  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  next  year  should  commence  with¬ 
out  a  war  in  any  part  of  the  world .  In  its  more  susceptible 
moments,  the  national  conscience  feels  an  occasional  twinge  in 
remembering  that  a  large  army  is  employed  in  maintaining  a 
quarrel  which  scarcely  one  Englishman  in  a  million  even 
professes  to  understand.  It  is  evident  that  Kwei-Lang 
and  Hang-ti  appear  not  to  be  models  of  veracity,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  undertaking  a  crusade  for  the  diffusion  of 
verbal  accuracy  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  character  offer  some  compensating 
advantages  to  strangers  and  invaders.  The  labouring  classes 
are  willing  to  work,  and  almost  to  fight,  for  foreign  em¬ 
ployers  ;  and  the  Commissariat  of  Tientsin  diverted  its  alle¬ 
giance  with  praiseworthy  readiness  from  the  Tartar  General 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Allied  troops.  In  peace  or  in  war,  the 
Chinese  population  obstinately  refuses  to  abide  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  rules  of  the  game.  Trade  goes  on  in  the  midst  of  a 
campaign,  invaders  are  treated  as  courteously  as  natives,  and 
when  promises  are  given  they  are  never  intended  to  be  kept. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  nation  of  strong  character  and 
of  great  capacity  habitually  recognises  some  principles  of  its 
own.  The  difficulty  consists  in  discovering  the  key  to  modes 
of  action  so  anomalous  and  unfamiliar. 

Notwithstanding  previous  disappointments,  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  lai'ge  commercial  intercourse  will  gradually  be 
established.  Chinese  prejudices  seldom  stand  in  the  way  of 
profit,  nor  is  any  race  quicker  in  appreciating  new  fields  of 
labour  or  increased  facilities  of  gain.  The  gold-fields  of 
California  and  Australia,  within  ten  years  of  their  discovery, 
swarmed  with  Chinese  immigrants  ;  and  it  is  on  the  energy 
of  the  same  industrious  people  that  the  prosperity  of  Singa¬ 
pore  mainly  depends.  Entirely  obtuse  to  the  teaching  of 
Mr.  Buskin,  every  Chinese  learns  by  instinct  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest.  When  sufficient 
facilities  are  afforded,  the  merchants  of  the  Northern  pro¬ 
vinces  will  soon  find  that  Yorkshire  woollens  are  better  than 
Russian  overland  goods,  and  cheaper  than  the  furs  of  Tartary 
and  Siberia.  Already,  Manchester  cotton  prints  are  observed 
in  the  shops  of  Tientsin  ;  and  when  that  city  is  opened  to  the 
direct  trade,  it  will  command  the  market  of  Pekin.  The  popu¬ 
lation  which  has  hitherto  traded  with  England,  directly 
or  indirectly,  scarcely  extends  over  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  process  of  obtaining  customers  by  conquest 
is  certainly  questionable ;  but  successive  wars  involve  the 
advantage  of  accumulating  legal  rights  to  bo  vindicated  as 
often  as  the  treaties  ultimately  concluded  are  violated  by 
the  Chinese.  Lord  Elgin  will,  if  possible,  effect  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  may  promise  a  considerable  duration,  and  at  the 
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worst  lie  will  have  provided  a  new  and  legitimate  grievance 
when  it  next  becomes  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Pekin. 

The  Continental  belief  that  England  only  makes  war  for 
the  sake  of  trade  may  perhaps  receive  some  countenance 
from  the  character  of  the  Chinese  dispute,  yet  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  at  least  France  is  fighting  for  the  same  idea,  with  much 
less  prospect  of  ultimate  commercial  profit.  As  the  good 
faith  and  good  feeling  of  the  allied  commanders  appear  to 
have  obviated  the  jealousies  which  might  have  been  appre¬ 
hended,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent  witnesses  and  partners  of  English  policy.  Those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  discover  for  themselves  any  sufficient 
justification  of  the  war  must  admit  that  the  decision  of  two 
Governments,  and  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  specially 
acquainted  with  the  question,  are  entitled  to  serious  attention. 
Even  the  American  Minister,  who  travelled,  as  it  were,  by 
a  goods  train  to  Pekin,  owed  his  moderate  diplomatic 
triumph  to  the  previous  demonstrations  of  the  French  and 
English  forces.  A  treaty  obtained  under  such  circumstances 
is  no  more  to  be  attributed  to  peaceful  influences  than  the 
security  of  Quakers  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  Volun¬ 
teers.  All  nations  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  necessary  that 
China  should  have  commercial  relations  with  the  West,  and 
France  and  England  have,  at  their  own  cost  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  effected  to  a  certain  extent  the  purpose  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all.  In  default  of  English  fleets  and  armies,  an 
American  Envoy  would,  as  in  former  times,  have  been  con¬ 
temptuously  referred  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton.  In  a  few 
days  it  will  be  known  whether  Lord  Elgin’s  firmness  has 
put  an  end  to  further  diplomatic  artifices.  The  general  igno¬ 
rance  which  prevails  as  to  the  system  and  theory  of  Chinese 
Government  suggests  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  until  the 
treaty  is  actually  concluded. 


ME.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  VOLUNTEEES. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  history  of  public 
opinion  in  England  than  the  way  in  which  a  predomi¬ 
nant  conviction  engulfs  all  the  opposing  and  more  or  less 
divergent  currents  of  thought  which  the  first  enunciation  of 
any  new  view  is  certain  to  create.  It  is  not  that  dissentients 
are  overborne  by  the  intolerance  of  a  majority,  for  the 
wisest  movements  which  have  changed  the  face  of  society 
have  all  been  confronted  at  the  outset  with  opposition  as  free- 
spoken  as  any  could  desire.  The  very  popularity  of  an  idea 
is  certain  to  raise  up  a  host  of  deprecatory  critics  and  deter¬ 
mined  enemies.  The  tide,  when  it  first  rises,  is  itself  the 
cause  of  numberless  undercurrents  and  counter-eddies,  but 
in  a  little  time  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  one  steady 
flow  in  a  single  direction. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  remarkable  speech  on  the  Volunteer 
movement  is  a  sign  that  the  last  eddy  of  adverse  opinion 
has  felt  the  force  of  the  universal  impulse.  Lord  Elcho  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  would,  a  short  time  since,  have  been  looked 
upon  as  representing  almost  the  two  opposite  poles  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Both  have  delivered  themselves  of 
speeches  upon  it  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  though  the 
result  may  be  reached  by  different  roads,  there  is  not  a 
shade  of  difference  to  be  traced  between  their  sentiments. 
Mr.  Gladstone  philosophizes  about  the  nature  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  while  Lord  Elcho  is  content  to  urge  on  his  brother 
Volunteers  the  wholesome,  though  we  hope  scarcely-needed 
counsel,  to  stick  to  the  work  they  have  taken  in  hand. 
Still  there  is  in  the  rhetoric  of  our  Peace  Minister  as  much 
apparent  enthusiasm,  and  we  believe  as  much  sincerity  too, 
as  in  the  more  homely  and  practical  appeal  which  Lord 
Elcho  addressed  to  the  Haddington  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  somewhat  tardy,  though  no  doubt  genuine 
sympathy,  seems  to  have  been  won  by  the  conviction  that 
our  Volunteer  army  is  the  best  of  all  guarantees  for  peace. 
He  owns  the  delusion  of  the  dreams  which  pictured  the  year 
1851  as  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  universal  peace  and 
commercial  fraternization,  but  he  still  clings  to  the  shreds  of 
the  utopian  theory  which  he  is  compelled  to  give  up,  and 
in  spite  of  all  omens  looks  to  commerce  as  a  bond  of  moral 
and  social  union  to  mankind.  No  one  will  quarrel  with 
sanguine  anticipations  which  all  would  be  glad  to  share,  and 
which  are  not  wholly  without  foundation.  But  while  these 
favourable  influences  are  counteracted,  as  they  have  been, 
and  are  long  likely  to  be,  by  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
material  force  at  the  command  of  almost  all  the  Governments 
of  Europe,  it  is  well  for  Ministers,  above  all  men,  to  remember 
the  simple  truth  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  at  length  attained 


to — that  the  strength  of  England  is  the  strength  of  peace, 
and  that  this  is  a  period  when  it  is  essential  that  England 
should  be  strong.  Some  such  declaration  was  due  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  language  and  demea¬ 
nour  throughout  the  late  session  had  given  too  much  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  wild  fancy  of  the  Peace  Society,  that  England 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  peace  by  making  an  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  her  own  weakness,  and  reposing  a  confiding 
trust  in  the  innocent  purpose  of  all  foreign  armaments. 
Eveiy  word  that  fell  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament 
seemed  to  be  tinctured  with  this  delusion.  His  silence  on 
some  occasions  was  even  more  pregnant  than  words,  and  the 
financial  policy  which  appeared  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  his 
measures  was  almost  acknowledged  to  be  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  that  unaccustomed  patience  of  taxation  which 
enabled  the  Government  to  add  so  much  to  the  material 
strength  of  the  country.  It  is  pleasanter  to  note  a  return 
to  saner  doctrines  than  to  dwell  on  the  inconsistency  which 
some  may  trace  between  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
now  avows  and  the  doctrines  to  which  he  so  lately  inclined. 
Not  only  does  he  accept  the  abstract  formula  that,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  itself,  England  must  be  strong,  but  he  justly 
attributes  to  the  military  vigour  which  we  have  recently 
displayed,  and  in  no  form  more  striking  than  in  the  Volunteer 
organization,  the  increase  of  our  moral  influence  in  Europe, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  support  which  our  diplomacy  has  been 
able  to  give  to  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  really  universal  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  it  is 
time  to  take  into  serious  consideration  every  suggestion 
that  is  offered  for  securing  not  only  its  permanence  but 
its  steady  development.  As  yet  it  has  advanced,  we  will 
not  say  merely  without  a  check,  but  with  constantly  increasing 
impetus,  and  when  Lord  Elcho  declares  that  he  looks  forward 
with  some  anxiety  to  the  time  when  second  uniforms  will 
have  to  be  purchased,  we  do  not  understand  him  to  express 
any  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  continued  efficiency  and 
growth  of  the  force.  But  whatever  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  hint  to  the  contrary,  the  first  impulse  was  unques¬ 
tionably  given  by  the  aggressive  attitude  of  France,  and  if 
the  movement  is  to  survive  any  possible  change  in  the  aspect 
of  foreign  politics,  it  is  essential  that  all  the  elements  of  per¬ 
manence  should  be  made  the  most  of  before  it  is  too  late. 
Mr.  Gladstone  only  touches  this  point  in  an  inferential  and 
rather  paradoxical  way,  by  dwelling  on  the  absence  of  official 
encouragement  in  the  early  stages  of  the  movement  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  its  success.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  hearty 
and  spontaneous  accord  of  all  classes  could  never  have  mani¬ 
fested  itself  as  conspicuously  as  it  has  done  under  the  shadow 
of  Government  patronage  ;  but  now  that  the  creative  period 
has  passed,  much  may  be  done  by  Government,  and  more  by 
commanders  of  the  Volunteer  corps,  to  stereotype  the  military 
ardour  which  at  present  prevails. 

Lord  Elcho’s  suggestion  of  a  Government  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  making  the  V olunteer  army 
a  permanent  institution  is,  perhaps,  rather  hazardous  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  simple  matter  which  ho 
mentions,  of  the  supply  of  ammunition,  the  Government  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  good  service  to  the  cause.  In  many 
corps,  a  large  pi’oportion  of  the  members  cannot  afford  the 
luxury — cheap  as  it  may  seem — of  much  rifle  practice  ;  and 
a  liberal  allowance  of  ammunition  gratis,  with  an  unlimited 
supply  at  cost  price,  would  be  an  easy  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  way  of  adding  to  the  efficiency  and  strength 
of  our  Volunteer  force.  All  the  rifle  contests,  from  the 
Wimbledon  meeting  downwards,  have  as  yet  influenced 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  force.  Those  who  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  what  is  really  one  of  the  most 
exciting  of  sports  may  bo  relied  on  to  stick  to  the 
cause  as  zealously  as  Lord  Elcho  can  desire ;  but  there 
are  probably  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force  who 
can  yet  be  classed  as  respectable  shots,  or  for  whom  the 
numerous  prize  meetings  offer  any  chance  of  distinction.  If 
a  corps  which  numbers  a  thousand  bayonets  has  to  shoot  for 
a  medal  or  a  rifle,  the  competition  is  in  fact  confined  to  a 
score  or  two,  who  are  known  to  be  the  best  marksmen. 
There  is  nothing  to  stimulate  the  mass  to  greater  exertions, 
or  to  engage  their  ambition  in  support  of  the  duties  which 
they  have  undertaken.  If  rifle  corps  are  to  be  permanent, 
the  charms  of  the  rifle  must  be  appreciated  by  all  their  mem¬ 
bers,  and  this  is  a  result  which  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
secure.  The  most  important  means  to  this  end  is  to  make 
all,  or  nearly  all,  our  V olunteers  masters  of  their  weapon,  and 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  can  be  done  by  adequate 
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instruction.  But  hitherto  this  has  heen  grievously  neglected. 
Some  corps  have  no  regular  musketry  instructors  at  all,  and 
there  is  probably  not  one  provided  with  anything  like  an  ade¬ 
quate  organization  for  the  purpose.  A  very  large  staff  must  be 
formed  to  give  instruction  in  an  art  which  cannot  be  taught 
with  any  effect  to  more  than  eight  or  ten  men  at  a  time. 
The  Volunteers  themselves  must  supply  the  greater  number 
of  their  teachers  from  the  most  efficient  of  their  own  body ; 
and  no  company  can  be  considered  as  properly  organized  which 
does  not  include  among  its  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  two  or  three  at  least  whose  special  duty  it  shall  be  to 
train  the  men  to  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

Arrangements  of  this  kind  must  depend  on  the  energy  of 
commanding  officers  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  Government  should  give  to  every  considerable  corps  the 
services  of  a  regular  musketry  instructor  to  superintend  the 
training  of  the  entire  body.  Something  beyond  this  is  wanted 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  competition  throughout  the  whole 
force.  The  rivalry  among  the  best  shots  is  keen  enough ; 
and,  of  course,  no  amount  of  teaching  will  raise  all  men  up  to 
a  common  level,  or  bring  the  prizes  of  the  National  Itifle 
Association  within  the  possible  reach  of  any  except  a  very 
few.  Local  contests  will  have  a  wider  influence  ;  but  even 
from  these,  as  at  present  conducted,  the  large  majority  will 
be  hopelessly  shut  out.  In  a  Very  few  instances  the  com¬ 
manders  of  Volunteer  corps  have  organized  matches  between 
their  companies  in  which  the  whole  body  can  take  part ;  but 
there  is  not  one  prize  out  of  a  thousand  that  is  given  for  the 
shooting  of  an  aggregate  body  of  men.  Individual  excellence, 
which  is  so  highly  stimulated,  might  be  safely  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  but  the  really  important  matter  is  to  secure  a  good 
average  efficiency,  and  to  give  to  every  man  in  a  company  a 
share  in  winning  honour  for  himself  and  his  comrades.  The 
stimulus  of  competition  is  most  wanted  for  the  worst  shots, 
and  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  men  who  find  themselves  with 
little  or  no  chance  of  working  up  to  a  first-rate  position  will 
continue  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  a  pursuit  where  no  suc¬ 
cess  is  recognised  short  of  an  excellence  to  which  they  despair 
of  attaining.  The  remedy  for  this  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Volunteers  themselves,  and  the  easy  expedient  of  a 
few  file  and  volley-firing  contests  between  rival  companies 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  establish  the  force  on 
the  only  permanent  basis  by  imbuing  every  man  with  the 
desire  of  using  his  magnificent  weapon  with  all  the  skill  that 
he  is  capable  of  acquiring.  That  the  average  measure  of 
that  skill  would,  with  proper  encouragement,  be  very  far 
beyond  what  has  yet  been  attained,  is  incontestably  proved 
by  the  effect  which  the  limited  training  as  yet  given  to  the 
army  and  the  Volunteers  has  been  found  to  produce.  Lord 
Elcho  and  others  in  similar  positions  can  do  more  service 
by  a  little  energy  in  this  direction  than  any  Government 
Commission  is  ever  likely  to  render. 


SWISS  POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS. 

IT  has  been  generally  believed  abroad  that,  pre-occupied  as 
the  French  Government  must  be  with  subjects  of  greater 
interest  and  vaster  importance,  it  has  watched  with  some 
uneasiness  the  election  just  concluded  in  Switzerland.  The 
Emperor  and  his  Ministers  are  supposed  to  have  been  anxious 
to  see  the  results  of  the  calculated  harshness  with  which  the 
Swiss  Executive  has  been  treated  in  all  its  attempts  to 
recover  the  safeguards  wrested  from  it  by  the  annexation  of 
Savoy.  The  galling  indifference,  alternating  with  insulting 
severity,  which  the  French  Minister  had  been  instructed  to 
oppose  to  all  remonstrances,  were  doubtless  part  of  a  settled 
policy.  The  interest  of  France,  which  the  ungrateful  Italians 
have  recently  so  little  respected,  is  to  surround  herself  with 
weak  States;  but,  of  course,  half  the  advantage  of  feeble 
neighbours  consists  in  their  passively  suffering  themselves  to 
be  bullied.  Belgium  has  always  succumbed  to  an  imperative 
demand  from  France,  and  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  that 
the  Swiss  should  display  by  similar  deference  their  conviction 
of  their  own  powerlessness.  Meantime,  there  were  known  to 
bo  two  parties  in  Switzerland,  of  which  one  at  least  had 
shown  that  it  had  a  proper  sense  of  the  madness  of  defying 
her  Imperial  neighbour.  This  was  the  Conservative 
party — Conservative,  in  a  Pan-Helvetian  sense— which  has 
of  late  been  gaining  ground  in  the  whole  Confederation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  or  Radical  party,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  greatly  decaying  both  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Cantons,  had  denounced  the  fainthearted¬ 
ness  of  the  Conservatives  as  treason  to  the  country,  and 
had  professed  itself  ready  to  defend  Swiss  national  rights  at 


whatever  risk.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  these  decla¬ 
rations  were  only  the  habitual  language  of  all  Opjxositions, 
or  whether  they  represented  the  spirit  which  really  animated 
Switzerland.  All  doubt  on  the  point  has  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  elections  to  the  National  Council.  The  Liberals,  led  by 
a  well-known  Swiss  politician,  M.  St^emfli,  have  triumphed 
on  all  sides;  while  the  Conservatives,  who  appear  to  bo 
identified  with  M.  Escher  of  Zurich,  have  been  rejected 
even  by  the  constituencies  on  which  their  hold  was  supposed 
to  be  strongest.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  power  of  Switzer¬ 
land  extends,  it  has  administered  a  check  to  the  French 
Government,  which  cannot  now  venture  on  insulting  a  com¬ 
munity  which  has  hitherto  been  among  its  least  troublesome 
neighbours,  without  creating  for  itself  an  anuoyanoe,  if  not 
a  serious  danger. 

The  political  party  thus  elevated  to  power  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Government  has  no  unity  of  object,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  it  is  a  national  or  Pan-Helvetian  party.  All 
sections  of  it  agree  in  desiring  for  the  Central  authority  a 
decided  supremacy  over  the  Cantonal  Governments,  and 
unite  in  constantly  labouring  to  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Federal  power.  It  is  therefore  quite  intelligible  that 
the  Liberals  should  stand  high  in  popular  favour  at  a  moment 
when  patriotic  feeling  has  been  strongly  excited.  But 
the  various  fractions  of  the  party,  though  all  called  Liberal 
in  the  Cantons  to  which  they  severally  belong,  are  here 
and  there  the  exponents  of  principles  which  are  the 
reverse  of  those  which  we  associate  with  Liberalism. 
The  Liberal  party  is  in  some  localities  the  party  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  Elsewhere  it  is  said  to  be  the  party 
of  the  young  against  the  old.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  the 
historical  descendant  of  a  subject  class  which  has  enfranchised 
itself  from  the  dominion  of  an  aristocracy.  But  there  are 
some  Cantons,  including  those  which  are  the  venerable 
mother-seats  of  Helvetian  freedom,  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  Liberals  are  a  terrible  shock  to  one’s  preconceived 
notions  of  a  Liberal  policy.  This  practical  paradox  dates 
from  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  in  1847.  The  Liberals, 
who  then  wielded  the  Central  authority,  had  brought  to  issue 
a  controversy  as  to  the  respective  powers  of  the  Federal  and 
Cantonal  Governments  which  had  been  long  proceeding,  by 
requiring  the  local  Executives  to  expel  all  persons  affiliated 
to  the  Order  of  J esuits  from  Swiss  territory.  Several  of  the 
Catholic  Cantons  resisted  the  mandate  in  arms,  but,  deprived 
by  the  interference  of  England  of  the  assistance  which  Austria 
had  all  but  promised  them,  they  were  beaten  in  the  field,  and 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Federalists.  The  victorious  Liberals 
then  pursued  exactly  the  same  course  which  a  Greek 
Republic  would  have  followed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
They  preserved  the  fiction  of  local  freedom  in  the  worsted 
Cantons,  but,  finding  in  each  of  them  a  small  minority  of 
Liberals,  they  set  up  local  Governments,  composed  of  their 
partisans  and  independent  of  popular  suffrage,  and  guaranteed 
them  the  protection  of  the  Central  power  for  a  considerable 
period.  Some  of  the  Governments  established  on  this  system 
were  paragons  of  political  shams — that  of  Fribourg,  perhaps, 
beai’ing  off’  the  palm  from  all  the  rest.  Hence  it  is  that,  in 
the  Catholic  Cantons,  a  party  which  calls  itself  Liberal,  and 
is  really  allied  with  the  Liberals  of  the  rest  of  Switzerland, 
is  nevertheless  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  everything  which, 
in  other  countries,  goes  to  constitute  the  quintessence  of 
Conservatism.  It  is  opposed  to  a  free  press,  elections  at 
short  periods,  and  an  extended  suffrage,  and  it  maintains 
that  a  particular  set  of  principles  ought  to  be  carried  into 
practice  at  the  expense  of  any  conceivable  disjointedness  in 
the  political  machine.  The  anomaly  of  these  small  Liberal 
tyrannies  in  the  midst  of  free  institutions,  and  the  ground 
taken  up  in  argument  by  the  so-called  Liberals  of  Fribourg 
and  Lucerne,  had  done  much  to  discredit  the  Liberal  party, 
and  its  decline  might  have  continued  indefinitely  but  for 
the  opportunity  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  offered 
it  of  recovering  itself  by  the  assertion  of  its  one  redeeming 
principle — the  necessity  of  preserving  at  all  risks  the  honour 
of  Switzerland. 

The  point  at  which  collision  will,  if  anywhere,  take 
place,  is,  of  course,  Geneva.  Here,  therefore,  the  question 
between  the  two  parties  was  more  sharply  defined  than 
anywhere  else,  and,  therefore,  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals 
under  their  veteran  leader,  M.  James  Fazy,  is  particu¬ 
larly  significant.  Geneva  is  one  of  the  cantons  in  which 
the  ordinary  relations  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals  to  each 
other  are  most  strangely  inverted.  In  all  the  other  in¬ 
stances  in  which  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  mingled 
together  under  the  same  government,  the  Catholics  naturally 
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constitute  the  party  of  resistance ;  and  where  the  Canton 
is  entirely  Catholic,  the  Liberal  minority  is  vehemently  hos¬ 
tile  to  Ultramontane  pretensions.  But,  in  Geneva, the  Liberal 
leaders  are  supported  by  the  Catholics,  and  have  their  most 
enthusiastic  partisans  among  Catholic  priests  of  the  most 
exalted  views.  Genevese  Conservatism  is  in  truth  closely 
connected  with  the  historical  fame  of  the  city  as  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  Protestantism.  The  chief  men  of  the  party 
are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  old  burgher  oligarchy, 
enthusiastic  Protestants,  not  a  little  exclusive,  and  practising 
a  somewhat  Puritan  strictness  of  morals  and  manners. 
Against  this  dominant  influence,  M.  James  Fazy,  originally 
a  fugitive  from  some  Parisian  emeute,  succeeded  more  than 
twenty  years  since  in  organizing  an  opposition  of  a  slightly 
Socialist  stamp,  recruited  chiefly  from  the  working  classes. 
His  followers  triumphed,  and  he  remained  long  at  the  head 
of  a  Government  which  was  a  curious  sample  of  the  fruit 
borne  by  the  Radical  theories  of  the  Continent  when  carried 
fully  into  practice.  His  power  would,  however,  have  long 
since  given  way  had  not  the  circumstances  of  Geneva  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  new  allies  in  the  superstitious  peasantry  of 
Savoy.  The  little  territory  of  Geneva  is  exceedingly  rich, 
while  Savoy  proper  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  countries,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  for  many  years  past  a  perpetual 
immigration  of  Savoyards  into  the  Genevese  boundaries. 
These  incomers,  or  rather  the  priests  who  led  them,  had  an 
affinity  for  the  Genevese  Radicals  in  their  common  dislike  of 
the  Conservative  Protestants  of  the  city,  and  it  is  by  their  aid 
that  M.  Fazy  has  recently  sustained  himself.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  how  the  Swiss  controversy  with  France  was 
likely  to  be  viewed  bjr  the  two  parties  in  Geneva.  The 
guarantee  required  by  the  Federal  authority  was  the  cession 
to  Geneva  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny,  but  the  incorporation 
of  this  territory  with  the  Canton  would  have  been  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  Genevese  Conservatives,  who  would  have  been 
permanently  overwhelmed  by  so  immense  an  accession  of 
Catholic  voters.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  made  a 
desperate  resistance  to  the  Ultra-national  Liberals.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  completely  defeated,  and 
Geneva  seems  to  prefer  having  all  her  deepest  characteristics 
altered  rather  than  that  Switzerland  should  be  less  secure,  or 
should  be  less  respected. 


MR.  BRIGHT  OH  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

AS  Mr.  Bright  has  abstained  from  disturbing  the  autumn 
by  an  agitating  tour,  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  from 
time  to  time  be  allowed  to  remind  friends  and  enemies  of  his 
existence.  In  answer  to  a  manufacturer  at  Blackburn  who 
lately  complained  to  him  of  the  want  of  intelligence  displayed 
by  the  operative  classes,  he  has  written  a  letter  to  prove  that 
their  ignorance  is  due  to  their  exclusion  from  the  elective 
franchise.  Preachers  and  diners  out  are  well  aware  that  any 
text  or  subject  of  conversation  may  easily  lie  used  as  an  in- 
troduction  to  any  sermon,  joke,  or  anecdote.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  politicians  should  not  enjoy  an  equal 
license ;  yet  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr.  Bright  ever  really  answers  a  letter.  The  presumption 
that  the  correspondent  of  a  public  writer  perforins  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  conjuror’s  accomplice  seems,  in  the  case  of  the 
Blackburn  gentleman,  to  be  rebutted  by  the  irrelevance  of  his 
own  remarks  to  the  reply  which  he  provokes.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  a  political  correspondence  should  have  two 
sides;  for  the  letters  of  Archdeacon  Singleton  to  Sydney 
Smith,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  are  not  known  to  have  existed.  Mr.  Bright 
might,  in  the  same  manner,  have  sent  an  unprovoked  epistle 
to  Blackburn,  instead  of  proving  his  indifference  to  his 
friend’s  doubts  and  his  persevering  predilection  for  his  own 
favourite  hobby.  If  he  had  been  applied  to  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  discharged  servant,  he  might  have  answered  with 
equal  appropriateness  that,  although  the  man  was  a  drunkard, 
an  idler,  and  a  thief,  his  failings  were  to  be  exclusively  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  constitution  which  denied  to  grooms  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  franchise.  The  argument  for  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  has,  in  truth,  assumed  the  form  of  an 
unanswerable  dilemma.  Either  the  non-elector  is  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  therefore  qualified  to  vote,  or  he  is  so  ignorant 
and  obstinate  that  he  can  only  become  intelligent  by  voting. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  an  arbitrary  hypothesis  when 
the  controversialist  takes  care  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  his 
theory  some  fact  which  canuot  be  disputed.  Mr.  Bright’s 
apology  for  strikes,  for  trade  restrictions,  and  for  Saint 
Monday,  is  fon.i'.vd  op  the  well-known  provisions  of  the 


Reform  Bill.  Operatives  have  certainly  no  borough  votes, 
unless  they  occupy  ten-pound  houses;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Blackburn  says  that  their  education  leaves  them  subject  to 
the  grossest  delusions.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the 
moral  result  may  not  be  connected  with  the  political  dis¬ 
qualification.  A  vera  causa  is  a  cause  which  exists,  although 
it  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  supposed  effects.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  illustration,  Voltaire’s  explanation 
of  the  marine  fossil  deposits  in  the  Alps  had  the  advantage 
of  a  vera  causa  over  the  rival  theory  that  shells  on  mountains 
had  been  produced  by  a  certain  plastic  power  in  nature. 
Voltaire  said  that  the  shells  had  been  dropped  by  pilgrims 
in  the  middle  ages  on  their  way  to  Rome  or  Jerusalem ;  and 
it  was  more  certain  that  pilgrims  carried  shells,  and  that 
some  must  have  dropped  them,  than  that  the  assumed  law  of 
nature  existed.  Nevertheless,  his  theory  was  the  more 
absurd  of  the  two,  for  the  imaginary  plastic  power  might 
have  been  adequate  to  the  effect,  while  the  Alpine  strata  were 
certainly  not  dropped  there  by  travellers.  If  Mr.  Bright 
had  asserted  that  there  was  a  certain  stultifying  property  in 
Lancashire  smoke,  his  explanation  would  have  been  as 
sound  as  the  proposition  that  strikes  and  drunkenness 
vary  inversely  as  the  franchise.  In  a  vague  sense,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  political  power  and  responsibility 
have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  character  ;  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  split  up  the  constant  quantity  of  governing  power  of 
a  State  into  equal  and  appreciable  fractions.  The  forty 
thousandth  part  of  a  share  in  choosing  the  six  hundred  and 
fifty-fourth  part  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  cars, 
scarcely  form  so  considerable  an  element  of  human  activity 
as  materially  to  influence  its  ordinary  course.  The  opponents 
of  promiscuous  suffrage  consider  that  freedom  and  good 
government  would  be  endangered  by  the  transfer  of  all 
electoral  power  to  the  least-instructed  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  restriction  tended  to 
demoralize  the  classes  which  are  excluded  from  the 
franchise,  it  might  perhaps  be  held  that  political  security 
was  less  indispensable  than  social  improvement.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  mere  possession  of  a  vote  makes  the  difference- 
between  suicidal  ignorance  and  sound  views  of  political 
economy  is  as  bold  as  the  identification  of  fossil  beds  with 
stray  scallop-shells. 

The  advantages  of  political  responsibility  are  nevertheless 
well  entitled  to  consideration,  and  under  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  a  large  portion  of  the  community  learns  self-reliance 
and  self-respect  from  a  practical  interest  in  public  affairs. 
The  upper  classes,  who  are  aware  of  the  inefficiency  of  their 
individual  votes,  have  many  opportunities  of  guiding  public 
opinion,  or  at  least  of  giving  utterance  to  their  own  convic¬ 
tions.  The  rest  of  the  voters,  except  in  overgrown  consti¬ 
tuencies,  are  conscious  that  their  votes  are  valued  by  candi¬ 
dates  and  watched  by  their  neighbours.  It  is  possible  to 
distinguish  a  minority  by  privileges  and  special  functions, 
but  even  the  limited  electoral  body  which  Mr.  Bright 
regards  as  a  narrow  oligarchy  is  numerically  too  large  to 
take  aDy  extraordinary  pride  in  the  franchise.  Half  the 
qualified  borough  electors  neglect  to  register  their  right  of 
voting,  and  large  sections  of  the  actual  constituencies  never 
take  the  trouble  to  exercise  their  franchise.  Mr.  Bright  will 
do  well  to  inquire  whether  voluntary  abstinence  from  poli¬ 
tical  contests  defeats  the  ennobling  tendencies  of  the  law 
which  gives  the  suffrage.  In  default  of  accurate  informa- 
tion,  it  may  be  thought  probable  that  a  non-registered  ten- 
pound  householder  is  little  affected  in  moral  or  intellectual 
position  by  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  voter  when  he  thinks  fit. 
It  may  also  be  asked,  whether  the  comparative  rates  of  house- 
rent  in  different  places  make  the  difference  between  a  sound 
economist  and  an  operative  prone  to  strikes.  The  same  class 
of  the  community  which  lives  in  six  or  eight-pound  houses 
in  provincial  boroughs,  acquires  a  vote  by  paying  ten 
pounds  in  Marylebone ;  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that 
all  Mr.  Edwin  James’s  constituents  are  practical  philoso¬ 
phers  and  statesmen.  The  entire  disfranchisement  of 
all  the  wealth,  refinement,  and  intelligence  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  borough  necessarily  and  obviously  follows  from 
the  low  social  rank  of  the  general  constituency.  The 
same  result  would  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
if  Air.  Bright’s  system  were  adopted,  while  the  anticipation 
of  moral  improvement  for  the  enfranchised  multitude  is 
purely  speculative  and  obviously  improbable.  If  the  upper 
classes  are,  as  in  America,  excluded  from  power,  they  will 
inevitably  lose  much  of  their  public  spirit  and  hereditary 
energy  of  character,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  mob  which  supplants  them  will  obtain  a  proportionate 
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advantage.  Neither  Mr.  Bright  nor  any  other  political 
theorist  can  add  to  the  sura  of  the  franchise,  or  give  to 
working  men  any  power  which  will  not  he  withdrawn  from 
owners  of  property,  tradesmen,  and  members  of  professions. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  degradation  of 
the  constituency  would  not  affect  the  power  of  the  elected 
body.  A  democratic  House  of  Commons  might  possibly,  in 
time,  be  as  completely  dissociated  from  serious  public  affairs 
as  the  American  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Bright  and  his  correspondent  must  be  responsible 
for  the  assertion  that  Lancashire  weavers  are  too  often  in¬ 
capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  Their  alleged  incom¬ 
petency  is  not  the  true  reason  for  their  exclusion  from  the 
franchise,  but  it  is  a  singular  argument  for  giving  them  ad¬ 
ditional  power.  It  was  formerly  held  that  confidence  in 
great  affairs  was  best  earned  by  those  who  had  proved 
faithful  in  a  little.  If  Mr.  Bright  had  been  present  when 
a  certain  nobleman  in  ancient  times  received  the  accounts 
of  his  agents,  he  would  have  recommended  that  the 
government  of  ten  cities  should  bo  entrusted  to  the  ser¬ 
vant  who  had  failed  to  make  a  profit  out  of  a  single 
talent.  “  I  conscientiously  believe,”  Mr.  Bright  would 
have  said,  “  that  the  incapacity  to  transact  ordinary  business 
“  arises  from  an  absence  of  that  responsibility  which  is  in- 
“  separable  from  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Having 
“  had  no  cities  to  administer,  this  ill-used  and  misunderstood 
“  dependant  has  naturally  failed  to  turn  his  attention  to 
“  common  and  paltry  transactions.  As  the  workmen  strike 
“  for  want  of  votes,  so  the  servant  hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin, 
“  because  he  was  conscious  that  his  powers  were  inado- 
“  quately  employed,  if  it  should  not  rather  be  said  that  his 
“  rights  were  unjustly  withheld.” 

The  operatives  are  probably  libelled  by  their  friends,  and 
the  real  ground  for  excluding  the  majority  of  the  population 
from  the  franchise  consists,  not  in  their  want  of  intelligence  or 
of  virtue,  hut  in  their  unmanageable  and  irresistible  numbers. 
If  the  workmen  of  Leeds  or  of  Manchester  acquire  votes, 
the  merchants,  the  warehousemen,  the  mill-owners,  the 
clerks,  and  the  shopkeepers  will  be  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  representation.  The  new  constituency  will  he  more 
uniform,  and  therefore  more  susceptible  of  common  preju¬ 
dices,  and  at  tlie  same  time  each  individual  vote  will  be  so 
valueless  that  it  will  be  given  with  little  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  result  might  be  tolerable,  or  even  beneficial,  if 
it  could  be  confined  to  a  score  of  boroughs,  but  the  worst 
electoral  condition  of  England  would  be  found  in  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  Marylebones.  It  is  at  least  desirable  that  so 
great  a  change  should  be  recommended  by  some  better  argu¬ 
ment  than  Mr.  Bright’s  paradoxical  theory. 


HUNGARY  AND  EUROPE. 
miLERE  can  be  very  little  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of 
JL  Garibaldi’s  announcement  that  Italy  must  strain  every 
nerve  to  meet  the  war  which  next  spring  will  bring  with  it,  and 
that  a  million  of  Italians  will  he  wanted  in  the  field.  It 
means  war  with  Austria,  a  desperate  struggle  for  Yenetia,  and 
a  revolution  in  Hungary.  No  programme  of  the  future  could 
he  moreopenly  announced  ormore  unreservedly  acted  on  by  all 
the  parties  whom  it  concerns.  The  Italian  army,  it  is  said,  will 
soon  contain  upwards  of  two  hundred  regiments,  and  every 
man  in  every  regiment,  except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  corps,  has  only  one  thought  by  day  and  night — how 
to  drive  the  hated  foreigners  out  of  the  Quadrilateral.  The 
Continental  journals  which,  in  the  language  current  abroad 
in  such  matters,  are  held  to  be  the  “  best  inspired,”  agree  in 
asserting  that  although  the  Conference  at  Warsaw  ended  in 
no  agreement  for  immediate  action,  the  Sovereigns  as¬ 
sembled  there  came  to  an  understanding  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  French  war  and  a  general  insurrection  of  their  subject 
races,  they  would  go  so  far  in  rendering  each  other  aid  as 
to  occupy  important  strategical  positions  in  territories  not 
belonging  to  the  occupying  Sovereign.  There  has  been  no 
bargain,  we  may  feel  sure,  for  any  intervention  like  that  of 
Russia  in  Hungary  in  1849,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
allies  of  Austria  have  agreed  to  hold  important  fortresses  for 
her  if  she  is  pressed  by  a  conjunction  of  the  French  army  and 
revolutionary  troops.  France  is  making  preparations  on  a 
scale  nearly  equal  to  that  which  she  adopted  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  war,  when  Lord  Malmesbury  expressed  himself 
satisfied  that  she  was  doing  nothing,  and  the  world  was  ex- 
pected  to  believe  that  a  force  sufficient  to  baffle  Austria  was 
going  to  Cochin  China.  Everywhere  are  heard  the  rumours 
of  war ;  and,  unless  something  as  yet  unforeseen  occurs  to 


j  avert  it,  a  war  between  Austria  and  Italy  is  as  likely  an 
event  as  any  that  can  be  assigned  to  1861.  Whether  France 
or  the  Northern  Powers  will  take  part  in  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  foresee.  At  first  probably  both  sides  may  feel 
inclined  to  see  how  Austria  will  deal  with  Italy  and  Hungary. 
That  Italy  would  have  no  chance  in  such  a  war  unless  aided 
by  Hungary  is  freely  conceded  by  the  Italians  themselves. 
The  very  possibility  of  war,  therefore,  rests  with  Hungary; 
and  Europe  is  naturally  inclined  to  ask  at  this  crisis  what 
Hungary  wants  by  war,  and  bow  far  her  demands  are 
justifiable. 

It  seems  now  to  be  nearly  certain  that  the  Austrian 
charter  has  failed  to  conciliate  the  body  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  people.  They  are  filled  with  a  settled  conviction  that 
everything  conceded  by  an  Austrian  Emperor  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  delusion,  and  is  only  intended  to  obtain  by  stra¬ 
tagem  what  cannot  be  obtained  by  force.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  test  of  sincerity  which  they  were  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Let  Hungary  be  once  more  what  it  was  before  1848 — 
let  it  regain  its  old  Constitution  and  its  old  boundaries — and 
even  an  Austrian  Emperor  should  be  trusted.  This  was 
the  one  simple  standard  by  which  all  Imperial  concessions 
were  to  be  judged  ;  and  as  the  concessions  actually  made 
fall  short  of  the  standard,  the  Hungarians  have  agreed  to 
think  themselves  deceived.  They  also  think  that  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  the  junction  of  Hungary  and  Italy  has  won 
any  concessions  at  all,  and  that  the  stronger  they  can  make 
this  fear  the  more  likely  they  are  to  have  all  they  ask.  The 
history  of  the  Hungarian  Legion  at  Naples,  and  the  union 
of  interests  between  the  two  countries  which  so  famous  a  man 
as  Garibaldi  has  proclaimed,  will  add  new  force  to  the  ties 
which  bind  them  to  Italy.  It  is  not,  indeed,  probable  that 
they  really  care  much  for  the  Italians.  If  they  could  have 
tlieir  own  way  at  home,  they  would  not  muck  mind 
trying  the  chances  of  another  campaign  on  the  plains 
of  Lombardy.  But  they  think  that  they  cannot  separate 
tlieir  political  cause  from  that  of  Italy,  and  that  the  two 
great  foes  of  Austria  must  stick  close  to  each  other.  Common 
opposition  will  cement  the  alliance  ;  and  the  Hungarians, 
when  their  Diet  meets,  will,  on  the  one  hand,  use  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Italy  to  extort  new  concessions,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  will  feel  bound,  both  by  honour  and  interest,  not  to 
forget  the  nation  that  is  assisting  them.  If  Italy  is  used  to 
help  Hungary  in  regaining  the  old  Constitution,  the  old  Con¬ 
stitution  can  scarcely  be  accepted  without  means  being  taken, 
sooner  or  later,  to  secure  the  cession  of  Yenetia.  Europe 
will  not  blame  either  party  to  the  alliance  very  severely.  It 
is  a  subject  of  great  regret  that  the  Austrian  Empire  deserves 
very  little  credit  for  sincerity,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  no  one  can 
find  fault  with  the  Hungarians  for  taking  precautions  against 
deception.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  seem  very  natural  that 
Hungary  should  aid  in  the  restoration  of  Venet-ia.  Suppos¬ 
ing  Austria  accepts  the  combat,  the  world  will  look  on,  and 
only  think  Austria  uncommonly  lucky  if  she  escapes  utter 
destruction.  But  it  may  not  improbably  happen  that  Austria 
will  bend  before  the  storm.  A  very  great  and  imminent 
danger  may  tempt  her  to  let  the  Hungarians  have  their 
own  way,  and,  in  time,  perhaps  to  cede  Venetia.  If  this 
happens,  and  if  Hungary  nevertheless  insists  on  her  advan¬ 
tage  so  as  to  break  up  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  moral 
feeling  and  sound  judgment  of  Europe  will  be  strongly 
against  her. 

No  criticism  lias  substantially  shaken  the  position  that,  sup¬ 
posing  the  Imperial  Government  had  been  perfectly  sincere, 
and  that  honest  efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  a  liberal 
system,  the  arrangement  for  the  Austrian  Empire  sketched 
out  in  tlie  charter  is  the  best  arrangement.  M.  Weiss,  in 
his  recent  Essays  on  Hungary,  lias,  we  think,  established 
this  conclusively.  After  it  had  been  once  conceded  that 
a  great  change  in  the  internal  government  of  Austria  was 
necessary,  all  the  proposals  for  change  worth  discussing  fell 
under  three  heads.  Either  the  old  constitutions  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  might  he  restored  unaltered  ;  or  there  might  be  a 
representative  system  established  for  the  whole  Empire,  and 
dealing  with  all  subjects;  or  the  old  constitutions  might  bo 
retained  for  local  purposes,  and  a  central  representative  body 
might  meet  to  decide  Imperial  questions.  The  objection  to 
the  first  was  that  it  was  only  another  phrase  for  doing  away 
with  tlie  Empire.  The  objection  to  the  second  was  that  a 
constitution  that  had  no  historical  foundation  would  never 
inspire  confidence  in  its  own  vitality,  and  that  there  were  no 
men  in  the  country  with  sufficient  political  experience  to 
work  a  bran-new  constitution  to  advantage.  The  third 
opened  a  way  by  whicli  the  Empire  might  be  preserved 
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and  yet  its  liberties  depend  on  an  historical  basis,  and 
by  which  time  might  be  given  for  the  growth  of  a  good 
central  representative  body.  The  great  objection  to  it 
was  that,  as  it  avowedly  speculated  on  the  gradual  results 
of  time,  the  period  that  was  necessary  to  let  the  system 
ripen  might  be  used  to  upset  it  altogether.  The  Emperor, 
instead  of  giving  the  Couucil  of  State  year  by  year  a  more 
popular  character,  might  trick  his  contiding  people,  as  he 
and  his  ancestors  have  tricked  them  before,  and  make 
that  body  more  and  more  a  nonentity.  The  Hunga¬ 
rians  have  sought  to  guard  against  this  danger,  and  their 
past  experience  of  Austria  may  make  their  apprehensions 
seem  pardonable.  But  when  once  they  can  feel  secure,  they 
must  show  some  reason  why  they  should  not  adopt  the  best 
plan  for  organizing  the  Austrian  Empire  that  can  be  sug¬ 
gested.  The  cry  for  the  historical  Constitution  is  justifiable 
if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  their  determination  not 
to  be  taken  in  ;  but  it  will  be  censurable  if  it  be  protracted 
after  the  fate  of  the  Empire  is  really  in  their  hands.  The 
example  of  Italy  ought  not  to  delude  them.  Italy  has 
formed  a  great  State,  not  broken  one  up.  It  has  established 
a  settled  Government  where  terror  and  tyranny  created  and 
repressed  anarchy.  The  best  thing  that  can  happen 
both  for  Austria  and  Europe  is,  that  on  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Hungarian  Diet,  Austria  should  come  to  an  equitable 
and  unequivocal  arrangement,  by  which  the  claims  of  Hun¬ 
gary  should  be  conceded  to  the  utmost  limits  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  the  Empire,  and  that  guarantees  should  be 
given  for  the  speedy  formation  of  a  real  representative  body 
at  Vienna.  Hungary  may  then  repay  the  debt  she  will 
owe  to  Italy, for  helping  her  to  frighten  Austria  into  good 
conduct,  and  may  insist  so  publicly  and  solemnly  on  the 
advisability  of  ceding  Venetia  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce.  It  lies  with  Hungary,  far 
moro  than  with  Austria  or  Italy,  to  take  care  that  this  is  the 
issue  of  the  present  crisis ;  and  she  will  deserve  the  severest 
reprobation  if  she  allows  passing  passion  and  the  excitement 
of  momentary  triumph  to  tempt  her  into  a  wilful  obstinacy 
that  will  throw  Europe  into  confusion,  and  expose  herself 
and  her  friends  to  the  risk  of  losing  all  the  advantages  of 
their  present  position. 


THE  ENGLISH  OF  MOUNT  OLYMPUS. 

LL  people  who  have  read  The  Warden  and  JBarchester 
Towers — and  if  anybody  has  not  read  The  Warden  and 
JJarches/er  Towers ,  let  us  counsel  them  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
as  soon  as  may  be — will  know  very  well  what  is  meant  by  the 
Daily  Jupiter,  by  Mount  Olympus,  and  by  Tom  Towers.  The 
Daily  Jupiter  is  indeed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its 
tyranny  is  of  a  sort  peculiar  to  itself.  Its  victims  are  at  once,  in 
the  language  of  Euripides,  willing  and  unwilling.  No  precept  in 
the  Decalogue,  no  law  in  the  Statute-book,  no  physical  or  moral 
necessity,  obliges  anybody  to  read  the  Jupiter,  to  buy  the  Jupiter, 
or,  above  all,  to  believe  the  Jupiter.  Yet  almost  everybody 
reads  it;  most  people  directly  or  indirectly  buy  it ;  many,  we 
know,  even  go  the  length  of  believing  it.  It  is  confessedly  a 
bondage  ;  we  chafe  under  our  fetters,  but  we  cannot  go  so  far  as 
to  throw  them  off.  Wo  are  in  the  position  of  those  kings  who 
have  had  so-called  favourites  whom  they  mortally  hated,  whom 
they  could  at  any  moment  send  to  the  scafi’old,  and  yet  went 
on  obeying  them  nevertheless.  We  see  through  the  Jupiter,  wo 
grumble  at  it,  we  laugh  at  it,  but  we  take  it  in  all  the  same. 
Daring  men  have  tried  to  do  without  it ;  they  have  gone  without 
a  daily  paper  ;  they  have  taken  in  another  daily  paper  ;  but  the 
result  of  the  experiment  has  been  that  they  have  come  round  to 
the  Jupiter  in  the  end.  Such  men  tell  us  that  other  papers 
give  the  news  just  as  fully  and  just  as  truly,  that  the  leading 
articles  elsewhere  are  not  more  fallacious  or  more  extravagant, 
above  all  that  the  latest  telegrams  are  exactly  the  same  in  all  of 
them.  They  tell  us  that  the  Jupiter  is  not  wiser,  or  truer,  or 
more  eloquent  tkau  inferior  divinities,  and  we  arc  strongly  inclined 
to  think  they  are  right;  but  we  never  see  such  men  really  stead¬ 
fast  in  their  adhesion  to  their  strange  gods — they  are  sure  to 
come  back  at  last  to  the  worship  of  him  who  is  Maximus  at  least, 
if  not  Optimus.  We  confess  that  our  service  is  not  a  reasonable 
one,  but  we  serve  all  the  same.  If  we  rightly  understand  the 
cultus  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  that  deity’-  must  be  strikingly  akin  to 
the  British  Jupiter.  Mumbo  Jumbo,  we  believe,  is  not  wor¬ 
shipped  from  love,  but  partly  because  it  is  usual  to  worship 
Muinbo  Jumbo,  and  partly  because  men  are,  in  their  hearts, 
afraid  of  Mumbo  Jumbo.  So  with  our  own  Jupiter.  We  have 
got  him,  and  we  must  keep  him.  As  Aristophanes  says,  we 
should  not  bring  up  a  lion’s  whelp  in  (lie  city,  but  if  we  do  bring 
one  up,  we  must  live  accordingly.  The  English  people,  unlike 
the  Koman,  has  only  one  neck  ;  our  tyrant  is  not  a  Caligula  to 
cut  oil’  our  head,  but  merely  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  sit  upon 
our  shoulders.  Like  Sindbad,  we  cannot  shake  him  oil';  we  can 
only  live  in  the  hope  that  he  may  some  day  get  drunk  and  fall 
off  of  his  own  accord. 


What  the  Jupiter  is  himself  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  told 
us.  He  alone  of  mortals  has  done  what  the  tall  twins  in  Homer 
tried  to  do,  and  failed.  He  has  scaled  Mount  Olympus  ;  he  has 
seen  its  inhabitants  face  to  face ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  has 
written  down  in  a  book  what  manner  of  people  they  are,  and  what 
sort  of  a  place  they  dwell  in.  He  has  soared  on  high  like  Bel- 
lerophon  and  Try  gams ;  lie  has  seen  mysteries,  and  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  them  ;  he  has  show  n  us  under  how  lowly  a  guise  divinity 
sometimes  lurks,  how  the  mysterious  power  can  walk  the  earth 
without  eagle  or  thunderbolt — the  Jupiter  of  the  Ampliitruo 
rather  than  the  Zeus  of  the  Prometheus.  We  will  not  intrude, 
except  very  slightly,  upon  the  province  which  Mr.  Trollope  has 
marked  out  and  appropriated  tor  his  own.  Wc  may,  perhaps, 
venture  a  step  or  two  upon  his  peculiar  territory  ;  hut  our  main 
business  lies  elsewhere.  Leaving  the  supreme  potentate  to  him, 
we  have  a  little  business  to  do  with  his  ministers — those  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Iris  and  Hermes  who  run  to  and  fro  and  do  his 
biddiug.  By  them  it  is  that  time  and  space  are  annihilated  ;  by 
their  means  wo  are  equally  at  home  by  the  forts  on  the  Peilio 
and  in  the  ball-room  at  New  York  ;  by  their  means  we  see  the 
present  and  the  future  movements  of  Garibaldi,  and  are  even 
allowed  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  purposes  of 
Cavour  or  of  Bonaparte.  By  their  means  it  is  that  the  Jupiter  is 
really  omniscient  and  omnipresent.  The  hero  cannot  fight  a 
battle,  the  orator  cannot  make  a  speech,  the  statesman  can  hardly 
devise  a  scheme,  or  even  the  traitor  meditate  a  perfidy,  without 
the  Jupiter  knowing  all  about  it,  and  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  act,  word,  and  thought  before  the  general  assembly  of  civi¬ 
lized  mankind. 

Now,  at  last  dropping  metaphor,  we  -want  seriously  to  expos¬ 
tulate  with  those  most  needfid  persons,  the  Correspondents  of 
the  Times.  Without  them  we  should  be  in  a  very  bad  way  in¬ 
deed.  We  could  far  more  easily  do  without  the  leading  article 
which  comments  than  without  the  foreign  letter  which  supplies 
the  matter  for  comment.  To  he  sure,  the  brief  report  of  tho 
telegraph  and  the  fuller  description  of  Our  Own  Correspondent 
always  cross  one  another,  till  we  sometimes  get  a  little  put  out 
in  our  chronology.  We  do  not  get  the  details  of  battle  or  revo¬ 
lution  No.  i,  till  wo  have  perhaps  had  the  outlines  of  battle  or 
revolution  No.  2,  3,  4.  But  we  see  no  means  of  helping  this 
till  steam  can  be  taught  to  go  at  the  pace  of  lightning  ;  and  we 
certainly  should  not  be  satisfied  to  feed  our  minds  upon  the  dry 
hones  of  a  telegram,  and  never  to  get  anything  more  solid  and 
substantial.  So  Our  Own  Correspondent  must  go  on,  and  wo 
are  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  news  he  sends  us.  But  we 
wish  he  would  sometimes  confine  himself  a  little  more  strictly  to 
the  news,  and  would  sometimes  throw  his  news  into  a  somewhat 
different  shape.  Our  notion  of  the  best  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  is  the  man  who  can  give  ns  the  greatest  number  of 
facts  in  the  smallest  compass  consistent  with  their  being  read¬ 
able.  Life  is  short,  and  we  have  something  else  to  do  in  it 
besides  reading  the  Jupiter.  But  Our  Own  Correspondent  too 
often  acts  upon  exactly  the  opposite  principle.  He  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  give  us  some  fine  writing,  and,  worse  still,  some  smart 
writing ;  he  feels  himself  bound  to  give  us  his  own  opinions  and 
theories,  and  not  uncommonly  to  speculate  at  some  length  upon 
both  the  past  and  the  future.  The  great  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have,  in  the  most  remarkable  way,  made  the  names  of  the 
earliest  scenes  of  European  history  familiar  to  everybody. 
Athens,  Borne,  Constantinople — nay,  we  might  go  back  farther 
still  to  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  to  Pithom  and  Baamses — 
have  again  become  centres  of  warfare  and  diplomacy.  Our 
Own  Correspondent  thus  obtains  a  wonderful  field  for  en¬ 
lightening  the  general  reader,  and  for  displaying  his  own  learn¬ 
ing.  We  remember  very  well,  at  the  time  when  the  Danubian 
Principalities  were  a  general  subject  of  attention,  how  a  Times 
Correspondent,  at  Constantinople  we  suppose,  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  us  a  little  sketch  of  Bouman  history.  Certainly  there 
are  few  subjects  -of  which  the  world  knows  less,  so  our  Corre¬ 
spondent  safely  began — “  Everybody  knows  that  these  provinces 
were  originally  subject  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.”  A  little  time 
afterwards,  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  Athens,  and  there,  naturally 
enough,  called  on  a  personage  whom  Our  Own  Correspondent 
described  as  “  Mr.  Finlay,  an  English  gentleman.”  Perhaps  Mr. 
Finlay  would  like  better  to  be  called  “a  Scotch  gentleman;”  and 
we  wonder  whether  Our  Correspondent  would  talk  of  visiting 
“Mr.  Grote,  a  London  hanker,”  or  “Dr.  Thirlwall,  a  Welsh 
Bishop.”  But  had  Our  Own  Correspondent  only  taken  the  “Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman”  into  his  confidence,  he  might  have  found  out  that 
the  facts  so  well  known  to  “  everybody,”  had  at  least  not  been 
revealed  either  to  Mr.  Finlay  himself  or  to  one  Mr.  Gibbon  who 
went  before  him.  They  and  a  few  others  have  known  that  Aurelian 
lived  before  Constantine,  and  that  under  Aurelian  the  Imperial 
frontier  receded  for  ever  to  the  Danube.  If  “  everybody  ” 
knows  the  contrary,  the  knowledge  of  “everybody”  must  be 
gathered  from  sources  quite  unknown  to  the  “  English  gentle¬ 
man.”  Now,  be  it  remembered,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  in 
the  least  blame  Our  Own  Correspondent  for  not  knowing  about 
a  very  obscure  part  of  the  world’s  history.  What  we  do  blame 
him  tor  is  for  talking  about  it  when  he  did  not  know. 

The  greatest  sinner,  as  it  seems  to  us,  among  all  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  is  the  one  who  finds  his  resting-place  at  Paris.  He 
who  records  the  doings  of  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel  is 
writing  history  ;  he  has  real  matter  to  give  us  ;  we  only  wish  he 
diduot  think  himself  bound  to  give  us  a  smart  beginning  to  every 
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letter.  But  his  Parisian  brother,  for  the  most  part,  does  not 
write  history,  but  gossip.  Gossip  must  be  spicy,  “  piquant,” 
sparkling;  it  wants  quite  another  style  from  the  exploits  of  kings 
and  heroes.  If  Emperors  go  a-hunting  and  Empresses  go 
a-daneing,  our  Correspondent  may  record  their  doings  in  any  style 
he  pleases.  We  shall  no  more  think  of  criticising  the  historian 
than  of  criticising  the  actors.  But  in  the  real  world  of  politics, 
do  let  us  be  simple  and  straightforward ;  let  us  know  what  people 
in  other  countries  do,  say,  and  think,  without  any  humbug  about 
it.  Now,  onething  we  want  to  know  is  what  other  people  say  about 
us.  Sometimes  it  is  really  important,  at  all  times  it  is  curious  and 
amusing.  Our  Own  Correspondent  does  quite  right  in  giving 
us  frequent  extracts  from  foreign  newspapers,  especially 
when  they  contain  foreign  views  of  England.  But  why 
not  just  give  the  extracts  straightforwardly?  Why  make 
all  the  absurd  talk  which  the  Jupiter  Correspondent  makes  about 
it?  One  “Xavier  de  Fontaines”  writes  abuse  of  England  in 
the  Monde ;  to  be  sure  it  is  very  silly  stuff,  but  if  such  silly 
stuff  is  written,  it  does  us  no  harm  to  see  a  specimen  now  and 
then.  But  Our  Own  Correspondent  seizes  on  M.  de  Fontaines’ 
nonsense  as  a  glorious  opportunity  for  displaying  his  own  powers 
of  smart  writing.  In  the  Times  of  October  16th,  wo  have  two- 
thirds  of  a  column  about  him,  and  the  other  third  is  made  up  in 
that  of  November  ioth.  The  first  extract  from  the  Monde  is 
introduced  in  this  fashion ;  the  passage  is  worth  preserving  as  a 
specimen  of  the  very  lowest  depth  of  Jupiter  correspondence  : — • 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  meant  that  “  Xavier  de  Fontaines  ”  should 
be  considered  as  the  successor  of  Louis  Veuillot  in  the  indignation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  pious  TJnivers,  but,  if  it  was,  the  consequences  have  turned  out 
sad  enough.  The  one  idea  of  M.  de  Fontaines — the  only  one  he  seems  to 
have — is  that  of  the  intensest  hatred  and  rabid  abuse  of  England.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  this  unhappy  writer  inspires  pity  rather  than  resentment.  Whatever 
soundness  of  mind  he  may  have  once  possessed  is  decaying  fast,  and  he  has 
now  grown  into  a  confirmed  monomaniac.  AVhether  the  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  present  year  have  brought  him  to  this  pitiable  state  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  remarked  by  his  friends  that  it  is  generally  in  the  beginning 
and  the  middle  of  the  month  that  the  crisis  he  suffers  under  is  most  violent. 
There  maybe  something  in  the  theory  about the  atmosphere,  for  wo  remember 
that  it  was  only  when  tho  wind  was  in  a  particular  point  that  Hamlet  says 
lie  knew  “  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.”  Like  the  raven  which  the  wild  Ame¬ 
rican  poet  Poe  saw  with  affright  ever  sitting  above  his  chamber  door,  “  his 
eyes  with  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon’s  that  is  dreaming,”  so  to  the  disordered 
fancy  of  M.  Xavier  de  Fontaines  England  is  a  demon  ever  perched  above 
bim,  her  savage  eyes  glaring,  now  filling  him  with  terror,  and  now  torturing  j 
him  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  as  to  indite  passages  like  those,  for  instance,  ' 
■which  appear  in  to-day’s  Monde. 

Then  comes  the  extract  itself ;  then  we  read : — 

On  inquiry  I  leam  that  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  is  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  after  so  severe  an  attack  of  his  malady.  As  this  is  nearly  the 
middle  of  the.  month,  in  a  few  days  more  he  will  probably  be  restored  to 
comparative  calmness  of  mind. 

The  joke  of  supposing  M.  Xavier  de  Fontanes — the  spelling  gets 
altered  between  October  i6tk  and  November  ioth — to  be  a 
monomaniac,  and  Our  Own  Correspondent  to  be  bis  physician, 
was  much  too  good  to  be  made  only  once ;  so  on  the  latter  day  we 
have  it  all  again.  M.  de  Fontanes  has  “a  severer  attack,”  “a 
paroxysm;”  be  requires  “moral  homoeopathic  treatment;”  finally, 

“  cooling  drinks,  emollients,  and  mild  treatments”  are  prescribed, 
as  “perhaps  the  best  remedies  in  his  present  alarming  con¬ 
dition.” 

Now  all  this  we  take  the  liberty  to  call  by  an  expressive  mono¬ 
syllable — bosh.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  tell  us  that  the 
Monde  bad  been  abusing  England ;  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
bint,  as  we  suppose  Our  Own  Correspondent  does  mean  to  hint, 
that  Xavier  de  Fontaines  is  suspected  to  be  really  one  and  the 
Bame  man  with  Louis  Veuillot.  But  it  was  clearly  not  worth 
while  to  spend  the  “valuable  space”  of  the  Jupiter  in  proving 
that  its  Paris  Correspondent  could  work  a  not  very  brilliant 
joke  to  death,  that  be  bad  picked  up  a  few  technical  terms  of 
medicine,  and  that  be  could  quote  both  Shakspeare  and  Edgar 
Poe. 

The  Italian  Correspondents,  as  we  have  said,  are  venial 
offenders  compared  with  him  of  Paris.  Yet  why  should  Our; 
Own  Correspondent  at  Naples,  on  September  28th,  start  off  in 
this  fashion  ? — ■ 

How  am  I  to  begin  my  letter  ?  Wliat  events  am  I  to  communicate  first  ? 
As  a  correspondent  I  would  say  there  is  an  embarras  de  richesses,  but  it  is  my 
embarras  which  confuses,  and  yet  a  beginning  must  be  made.  So  here  for  a 
plunge  in  medias  res.  Garibaldi  is  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  of  every  one  in 
Naples;  his  movements  this  week  have  been  marvellous. 

Now,  Our  Own  Correspondent  might  have  been  quite  certain  that 
nobody  who  read  it  would  care  bow  be  began  bis  letter,  and  that 
people  would  have  given  bim  credit  for  knowing  a  little  Latin 
and  a  little  French  all  the  more  readily  if  be  had  not  given  them 
a  most  hackneyed  quotation  in  each  language.  We  want  to 
know  about  the  “  marvellous  movements”  of  Garibaldi,  and  we 
are  put  off  during  several  lines  with  a  description  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  difficulties  of  a  Jupiter  Correspondent.  A  wise  man 
would  have  taken  “  tlie  plunge  in  medias  res”  without  talking 
about  it — but  then  who  would  have  known  that  Our  Correspon¬ 
dent  was  master  of  at  least  the  fag  end  of  one  line  of  Horace  ? 

As  for  the  mere  style  of  these  writers,  we  are  not  sure  whether 
to  place  it  at  the  vGry  bottom  of  English  writing  or  not.  It  is  a 
variety  of  that  wide-spread  dialect  which  we  can  best  describe  as 
the  “  allude-to-individual  ”  style.  It  is  a  branch  of  that  great 
speech  which  never  “ speaks,”  “tells,”  or  “calls,”  but  always 
“  characterizes  ”  and  “  indicates,”  which  talks  of  “  movements,” 


“demonstrations,”  “agrarian  outrage,”  “chronic  revolutions,” 
and  “  the  decimation  of  armies  ” — the  speech  whose  pro¬ 
fessors  “  reside  in  localities,”  and  divide  England,  not  into  “  town 
and  country,”  but  into  “the  metropolis  and  the  provinces.” 
In  actual  vulgarisms,  in  direct  breaches  of  English  grammar,  the 
J upiter  Correspondents  are  certainly  far  outdone  by  the  reporters 
of  country  papers.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  pre¬ 
tentiousness,  the  constant  aping  of  wit,  wisdom,  and  eloquence 
which  distinguishes  the  Jupiter  Correspondents  —  sometimes, 
may  we  venture  to  say  it?  even  tho  productions  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Towers  himself — are  not  even  more  offensive  to  a  really  refined 
taste  than  tho  more  open  sins  of  the  lower  forms  of  literature. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Our  Own  Correspondent 
cannot  always  write  grammatical  or  intelligible  English.  Here 
are  two  specimens.  Languedoc  has  lately  been  suffering  from  a 
flood ;  so  wc  find  on  November  gtb — 

At  Beziers  the  waters  entered  with  great  violence  and  threw  down  near 
the  cathedral  a  large  parapet,  which  fell  on  a  house  below  and  knocked  it 
down ;  two  men  in  it  were  crushed  to  death. 

Considering  where  all  this  happened,  one  has  a  faint  notion  that 
we  are  reading  an  account  of  the  entry,  not  of  “waters,”  but  of 
a  crusading  army.  Where  was  the  large  parapet  ?  Where  was 
the  bouse  ?  How  did  the  waters  get  at  the  parapet  ?  Did  they 
follow  the  parapet  into  the  bouse  ?  Where  were  the  two  men 
who  were  crushed  ?  &c.  &c. 

On  October  12th,  we  have  a  State  Paper  of  Count  Cavour  on 
the  condition  of  things  in  Southern  Italy,  and  we  read — 

By  way  of  confirmation  of  the  disorders  to  which  the  Sardinian  Minister 
alludes  as  being  rife  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  I  snbmit  the  following  items 
of  news. 

Now  why  should  Our  Own  Correspondent  “confirm  the  dis¬ 
orders  ?”  It  seems  a  very  needless  and  rather  a  wicked  business. 
Doubtless,  what  be  means  is  “  to  confirm,”  not  “  the  disorders,” 
but  the  truth  of  what  Count  Cavour  says  about  the  disorders  ; 
but  if  this  is  what  he  means,  it  is  not  what  be  says.  Then,  what 
is  “  alluding  to  as  being  rife  P”  The  Count’s  stylo  is  anything 
but  allusive  ;  he  tells  us  quite  straightforwardly  what  lie  means. 
And  again,  what  is  “  to  submit  items  of  news  ?”  Submit  them 
to  what  or  to  whom?  However,  we  half  forgive  the  writer  for 
condescending  to  end  in  a  good,  plain  Teutonic  word  like  “news,” 
instead  of  talking  big  about  “  information”  and  “  intelligence.” 

One  very  important  part  of  a  Correspondent’s  business  is  to 
translate  various  things  from  French  and  other  languages  into 
English.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  bard  as  to 
translate  well.  Tlie  Jupiter  Correspondent,  however,  makes  very 
easy  work  of  it.  Change  the  endings  of  the  words — though,  if 
the  word  ends  in  -ation,  don’t  so  much  as  change  its  ending — and 
the  French  at  once  becomes  English.  Good  French  cannot  be 
turned  into  good  English  by  any  such  easy  process ;  but  we 
believe  it  answers  perfectly  for  turning  Imperial  French  into 
Jupiter  English.  Imperial  French  is  a  dialect  of  its  own,  of 
which  nobody  has  yet  published  a  dictionary,  and  which  we  freely 
confess  that  we  cannot  understand.  We  have  the  very  faintest 
notions  about  “  complications”  and  “  questions”  and  “  situations” 
— about  “  the  logic  of  facts,”  and  about  the  “  facts”  themselves 
as  soon  as  they  become  “accomplished.”  What,  we  humbly 
ask,  is  “an  accomplished  fact P”  Somebody  once  said  something 
was  “  un  fait  accompli.”  We  can  understand  the  words  being 
said  once ;  hut  we  cannot  understand  their  becoming,  even  in 
French,  a  permanent  technicality;  still  less  can  we  allow 
that,  by  changing  the  endings,  the  words  are  clothed  with  any 
meaning  whatever  in  English.  Yet  the  Jupiter,  not  long  ago — 
yes,  the  Jupiter  himself,  not  a  mere  Correspondent,  but  Tom 
Towers  with  his  own  hand — gave  us  a  whole  leading  article  on 
the  duty  of  “  adhesion  to  accomplished  facts.” 

<5  yij,  roii  q 'tOtyfiaroQ •  £>g  hpov  /cat  etfivov  k at  reparuiS eg. 

We  know  from  Homer  that  the  speech  of  gods  is  different 
from  that  of  men.  But  how  is  a  poor  mortal,  lord  neither  of 
Olympus  nor  of  the  Tuileries,  first  to  set  about  accomplishing  his 
fact,  and  then,  when  he  has  accomplished  it,  to  set  about  adhering 
to  it?  What  is  “  adhering  to  a  fact,”  whether  accomplished  or 
otherwise?  Colonel  Leake  says  that,  in  some  of  the  Greek 
Islands,  donkeys  are  called  npaypara,  which  may  fairly  he  trans¬ 
lated  “facts.”  “Facts”  of  both  kinds  are,  we  know,  very  stub¬ 
born  things ;  still  a  well-taught  animal  of  tlie  kind  might  be  truly 
called  “  an  accomplished  fact,”  and  his  rider,  if  properly  accom¬ 
plished  also,  might  be  truly  said  to  “  adhere”  to  him.  This  is 
the  only  literal  and  grammatical  sense  which  we  can  get  out  of 
the  admonition.  To  be  sure,  we  have  a  faint  general  notion  that 
the  precept  bidding  us  to  adhere  to  accomplished  facts  may  mean 
something  like  not  “kicking  against  the  pricks,”  or  that  “what 
can’t  be  cured  must  he  endured;”  but  if  this  is  what  the  Jupiter 
means,  why  on  earth  cannot  the  Jupiter  say  so? 


THE  EE  GRETS  OF  WEALTH, 

ON  JOSE  DE  SALAMANCA  is  a  very  rich  man  in  a 
country  where  most  people  are  poor,  and  a  very  enterprising 
man  in  a  country  where, untilrecently,  enterprise  hasnot  often  been 
met  with.  He  is  the  great  railway  contractor  of  Spain,  and  has 
done  and  won  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Spaniard  of  his  day. 
This  fortunate  individual  is  said  to  possess  one  railway  as  his  own 
private  property,  and  to  derive  from  it  a  monthly  profit  of  5000 1. 
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And  not  only  lias  he  shown  Spain  how  railways  and  money  arc  to  he 
made,  but  he  has  offered  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  Spaniard 
with  as  wide  ideas  of  possible  operations  as  were  ever  possessed 
by  the  countrymen  of'Cortes  and  Pizarro  when  Spain  was  at  the 
head  of  European  commerce.  He  has  opened  a  central  line  in 
Portugal,  helped  to  make  a  great  line  in  America,  and  engaged 
to  make  a  third  in  Naples,  lie  has  had  a  career  like  that  of  the 
richest  and  most  fortunate  hero  of  the  most  ambitious  novels. 
A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  poor  student  at  Granada,  and 
then  a  connexion  with  the  press  threw  him  in  the  way  of 
greater  things.  lie  has  thus  begun  low  and  ended  high, 
and  within  a  few  years  ha3  made  himself  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  men  in  Spain,  and  has  heaped  together  piles  of  gold.  This 
is  the  exact  realization  of  what  the  youth  of  Paris,  and  perhaps 
some  part  of  the  youth  of  London,  dream  of  as  the  brightest  lot 
that  can  befal  humanity.  But  the  great  man  himself  does  not 
seem  to  think  so.  A  number  of  poor  students  and  writers  lately 
asked  him  to  an  economical  feast,  prompted  apparently  by 
curiosity  to  know  whether  he  would  come.  Either  as  a  stroke 
of  wit  or  to  do  themselves  honour,  they  filled  the  centre  of  the 
table  with  a  heap  of  volumes  by  standard  authors.  Not  only 
did  Crcesus  come,  but  he  quite  enjoyed  the  heap  of  books  in  the 
centre  of  the  banquet,  and  moralized  on  the  event.  He  assured 
his  hearers  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  gain  by  changing 
lots  with  him.  Riches  had  not  brought  him  happiness,  and  study 
and  familiarity  with  celebrated  books  seemed  to  him  a  much 
greater  advantage.  “A  man,”  he  remarked,  “  who  can  satisfy 
all  his  wishes  has  no  more  enjoyment.  Keep  to  the  course  you 
have  entered  on.  Rothschild’s  celebrity  will  expire  on  the  day 
of  his  death.  Immortality  can  be  earned,  not  bought.” 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  when  rich  men  utter 
such  complaints  of  the  emptiness  of  riches,  and  when  busy  men 
assert  their  nothingness  in  comparison  with  the  calm  immor¬ 
tality  of  genius,  they  are  only  trifling  with  their  audience  and 
uttering  platitudes  which  they  care  nothing  about.  It  is  one  of  the 
amusing  paradoxes  of  Bentham  that  no  man  was  ever  sincere  in 
saying  that  the  excess  of  wealth  was  useless  to  him,  for  every 
one  who  said  so  would  at  once  change  his  opinion  if  any  one 
proposed  to  him  to  give  up  the  superfluity  he  possessed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  rich  man  ever  thought  that  if  everything  else  remained 
thesame — hishabits,  tastes,  and  memories — thelossof  unnecessary 
wealth  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  For  the  sense 
of  loss  must  be  felt  when  there  is  nothing  to  counterbalance  it ; 
and  if  he  still  remained  a  man  to  whom  the  notion  of  getting  or 
possessing  large  wealth  was  familiar,  he  would  feel  the  depriva¬ 
tion,  and  yet  would  not  acquire  the  perception  of  any  different 
kind  of  pleasurable  emotion.  What  the  rich  man  contrasts, 
in  speaking  of  the  uselessness  of  wealth,  is  not  himself  as  he 
is  with  himself  rather  less  rich,  but  himself  as  he  is  with 
himself  leading  a  very  different  kind  of  life,  and  habi¬ 
tually  dwelling  on  a  very  different  set  of  ideas.  But  when 
he  makes  the  latter  contrast,  he  may  easily,  if  ho  is  a  man  of 
sensibility  and  of  sound  judgment,  be  startled  at  the  very  little 
good  that  wealth  in  excess  does  him.  It  is  quite  true  that  great 
wealth  has  little  to  do  with  the  gain  of  happiness  ;  and  as  the 
world  is  most  ready  to  accept  this  truth  from  the  mouth  of 
great  capitalists,  it  is  quite  right  they  should  preach  the  sermon. 
What  use  is  there  in  great  wealth  to  the  man  who  makes  itP 
It  is  only  a  very  little  that  can  be  spent  in  personal  enjoyment, 
nnless  the  spender  is  prepared  to  gather  a  host  of  idle  thieves 
about  his  person.  Show  will  use  up  money,  but  then  what  is 
the  good  of  show  P  Good  dinners  and  good  horses  are  almost  the 
only  clear  personal  gains  that  wealth  brings  to  a  busy  man  ;  and 
health  puts  so  rigid  a  limit  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  first,  and 
time  on  that  of  the  second,  that  a  very  rich  man  cannot  really 
get  more  pleasure  out  of  them  than  a  moderately  rich  man. 
Let  any  one  calculate  the  expense  of  a  good  dinner  for  one 
person,  and  then  add  a  sovereign  to  it,  and  he  has  arrived  at  all 
that  a  millionaire  can  really  get  through  as  a  daily  repast.  The 
same  thing  holds  good  in  every  item  of  strictly  personal  ex¬ 
penditure.  Boundless  wealth  can  find  little  scope  in  going  beyond 
the  standard  of  ordinary  comfort.  Then,  if  the  millionaire  is  a 
married  man,  and  has  children,  his  excess  of  money  is  of  the  most 
doubtful  advantage  to  them  or  him.  His  wife  is  separated  from 
him  by  society  in  his  rare  moments  of  relaxation,  and  he  has  the 
misery,  or  at  least  the  dread,  of  seeing  his  sons  assume  the  rank 
of  idle  parvenus  and  his  daughters  courted  for  their  money. 
Some  enthusiasts  have  a  notion  that  it  must  be  delightful  to 
have  a  large  fortune  to  do  good  with,  and  that  the  capitalist  can 
have  the  sweet  triumph  of  drying  up  tears  wherever  he  goes. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  A  busy  man  can  only  give 
away  a  very  small  part  of  his  income  without  having  reason  to 
apprehend  that  he  is  doing  more  harm  than  good.  To  give 
away  judiciously  in  charity  io,oool.  a  year — a  sum  which  would 
not  be  excessive  for  a  man  with  a  private  railway  as  one  little 
item  in  his  property — would  take  up  the  whole  time,  attention, 
and  thought  of  a  very  clever,  prudent,  and  perfectly  unoccupied 
man.  A  man  like  Senor  Salamanca  would  only  corrupt  the  most 
impudent  of  his  dependents  if  he  attempted  to  give  away  such 
a  sum.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
men  with  large  ancestral  estates,  and  an  acknowledged  position, 
claims,  and  duties.  The  happiness  of  such  persons  would  demand 
a  separate  inquiry.  But  so  far  as  the  happiness  of  men  like 
Senor  Salamanca  goes,  we  think  it  is  indisputably  true  that  “  the 
man  who  cun  satisfy  all  his  wishes  has  no  more  enjoyment.” 


But  then  there  is  just  as  much  illusion  about  the  pleasures  of 
study  and  the  ideal  student,  as  there  is  about  the  pleasures  of 
wealth  and  the  ideal  capitalist.  Senor  Salamanca  recommended 
that  his  hearers,  instead  of  seeking  to  imitate  him,  should  go  on 
studying  and  win  the  immortality  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cer¬ 
vantes.  It  sounds  handsome  in  a  rich  man  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  genius  ;  but  really  it  is  quite  “  a  dream  of  youth  ”  that  stu¬ 
dents,  as  a  bod}’',  win  anything  like  immortality.  What  they  do 
get  is  a  mode  of  passing  their  time  that  is  not  unpleasant  to 
them,  and  a  little  money.  A  student’s  reputation  is  generally  a 
local,  a  passing,  and  an  uncertain  one.  His  criticism,  or  his 
edition,  or  his  history,  will  cheer  or  bore  his  friends,  and  in¬ 
struct  or  confuse  his  scholars,  and  he  then  gives  way  to  some 
one  else.  Nor,  again,  is  the  student  by  any  means  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  money.  People  do  not  in  real  life  go  on  contentedly 
reading  folios  with  nothing  to  eat  and  drink  hut  a  crust 
of  hard  bread  and  a  jug  of  flat  water.  They  like  their  little 
comforts,  and  are  filled  with  their  little  ambitions.  The  English 
universities,  for  example,  are  places  of  study,  and  the  older 
residents  there  are  engaged  in  the  highest  sphere  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fellows  of  colleges  are  provided  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  may,  if  they  please,  devote  their  lives  to  study.  Do  they 
do  so  ?  The  great  hulk  of  the  resident  members  of  each  university 
consists  of  men  who  are  neither  idle  nor  industrious,  who  neither 
care  for  learning  nor  despise  it,  and  who  are  filled  with  a  chronic, 
patient,  helpless  longing  for  more  money.  The  student  of  fiction 
is  a  very  different  being.  There  are  or  have  been — very  rarely, 
but  still  sometimes — people  who  have  led  the  life  of  the  imaginary 
student,  or  seemed  to  do  so.  That  any  amount  of  intellectual 
labour  or  acquirement  will  preserve  a  man’s  memory  beyond  his 
own  generation  is  quite  uncertain.  Those  writers  who  have  won 
immortality  have  often  taken  very  little  pains  to  deserve  it. 
Goldsmith,  for  instance,  came  into  his  posthumous  celebrity  on 
very  cheap  terms.  But  whether  they  win  immortality  or  not, 
there  certainly  are  persons  to  whom  poverty  is  welcome,  and  to 
whom  intellectual  effort  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  what  most  men 
care  for  in  life.  Very  probably  such  men  may  have  more  secret 
griefs  and  repinings  than  they  care  to  own.  But  still  no  one  can 
deny  that  such  men  may  be  found  ;  only  it  is  an  utter  mistake  to 
suppose  they  are  anything  but  exceptions.  They  do  not  form 
the  type  of  what  is  called  a  student.  When  a  man  resolves,  or  is 
advised,  to  take  up  one  line  of  life  rather  than  another — when  he 
resides,  for  instance,  as  a  college  tutor,  instead  of  going  out  into 
the  world  to  make  money — he  has  not  before  him  the  life  of  the 
student  of  fiction,  nor  his  deadness  to  regret  and  absence  of 
desire.  He  takes  a  tiling  that  happens  to  suit  him,  and  he  takes 
it  with  all  its  disadvantages.  The  student  is  quite  as  likely,  in 
the  musings  of  after-dinner  melancholy,  to  regret  sincerely  that 
he  is  not  a  capitalist  as  the  capitalist  that  he  is  not  a  student. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  how  great  a  degree  both  of  these 
illusions- — the  illusion  that  invests  with  romance  the  life  of  Monte 
Cristoandthe  illusion  that  invests  with  romance  the  life  of  the 
“  Searcher  after  the  True” — are  pure  creations  of  literature,  and 
how  nice  and  just  a  line  the  common  sense  of  mankind  holds  in 
estimating  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  study.  Perhaps  both 
Monte  Cris/o  and  the  sort  of  character  in  Sir  E.  Lytton’s 
novels  who  shuts  himself  up  in  a  country  house  at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  read  all  the  minor  Platonists,  are  a  little  out  of 
date  now,  and  have  been  superseded  in  England  by  more  com¬ 
monplace  heroes.  But  they  had  their  hour  of  fashion  here,  and 
the  Monte  Cristo  type  at  least  has  long  held  possession  of 
Continental  imaginations.  Those  optimist  philosophers  who 
think  that  all  illusions  are  lovely  and  useful  in  their 
way  may  be  inclined  to  hope  that  the  fictions  of  wealth 
may  have  encouraged  enterprise,  and  that  the  fictions  of  study 
may  have  stimulated  the  energies  of  mechanics’  institutes. 
But  sometimes  the  veil  should  be  removed  from  all  illusions, 
and  the  revelations  of  a  capitalist  arc  the  best  practical  answer 
that  the  visions  excited  by  the  Monte  Cristo  school  of  romance 
can  receive.  In  the  long  run,  common  sense  will  prevail,  and 
lommon  sense  teaches  now  exactly  what  common  sense  taught 
ages  before  the  fictions  of  wealth  and  study  were  invented. 
Money  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  full  of  solid  comfort ;  and  study 
is  a  noble  thing,  and  profits  the  mind.  But  the  advantages  of 
both  must  be  measured  by  the  limits  of  practical  life.  There  are 
better  things  than  money,  and  better  things  than  study,  and 
great  disappointments  attend  each.  Long  ago  the  world  found 
out  that  such  things  are  “vanity,”  and  long  ago  the  world 
decided  that,  although  they  were  “  vanity,”  they  were  well 
worth  cultivating.  Solomon  also  long  ago  told  us  what,  in  the 
midst  of  disappointments,  does  not  disappoint  us. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OP  SCHISM  AMONGST  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CLERGY. 

LEMENTS  of  discontent  are  fermenting  within  the  bosom 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  have  not  as  yet  at¬ 
tracted  general  attention.  Hitherto,  indeed,  they  could  have  had 
interest  only  for  the  philosopher  contemplating  human  events 
as  the  slow  evolutions  of  generations.  But  now  that  Rome, 
in  its  quality  of  Papal  metropolis,  is  subjected  to  the  full 
vortex  of  the  Italian  crisis,  features  heretofore  carefully  hidden 
beneath  the  sleek  and  studiedly  uniform  exterior  of  ecclesiastical 
demureness  are  likely  to  be  brought  into  rapid  prominence, 
and  to  become  elements  of  importance  in  the  solution  of 
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the  great  practical  problems  obtruded  on  politicians  by  what 
is  pending  in  Italy.  For  between  the  influence  of  a  Pope 
the  object  of  cordial  approval  on  the  part  of  his  Church, 
and  a  Pope  grudgingly  obeyed  and  secretly  censured  by  a  large 
portion  of  his  flock,  there  would  be  the  same  difference  as  be¬ 
tween  the  power  of  Garibaldi  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  soldiers’ 
implicit  confidence  and  that  of  the  King  of  Naples  labouring 
under  his  well-appointed  army’s  utter  distrust.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  wholesale  and  determined  spirit  of  desertion 
which  animated  the  King  of  Naples’s  select  followers  is  a  picture 
of  what  the  Pope  has  already  come  to.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
assume  to  read  the  future  of  the  ecclesiastical  agitation  which 
we  believe  to  exist.  Our  object  is  merely  to  note  its  possibly 
very  pertinent  bearings  upon  the  great  problem  how  to  settle 
Italy.  At  this  time,  indeed,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  define 
a  movement  which  is  as  yet  only  in  an  inorganic  state.  It  is 
sufficient  to  verify  the  important  fact,  that  what  from  afar  seems 
a  natural  and  almost  impregnable  safety-ground  for  the  Holy 
Father  in  distress  proves  on  inspection  to  afford  him,  in  his 
present  emergencies,  very  little,  if  any,  firm  footing. 

The  discontent  we  have  in  view  is  not  reducible  within 
any  category  of  recognised  opinions  hostile  to  the  Koman 
Church.  No  shade  of  Protestants,  from  Exeter  Hall  to  Oriel, 
nor  any  sect  of  dogmatists  or  philosophers,  would  recognise 
itself  exactly  in  the  views  that  actuate  an  opposition  against  the 
Vatican  from  within  the  pale  of  its  own  society.  Indeed,  these 
views  do  not  admit  of  being  brought  within  one  system.  They 
proceed  from  different  individual  points,  being  in  each  case  the 
instinctive  expression  of  feelings  brought  home  in  the  course  of 
professional  experiences.  Whatever  their  intrinsic  worth  may 
therefore  be — and  thereon  we  venture  no  opinion — the  frame  of 
mind  that  is  giving  rise  to  them  is  an  indicator  of  impressions 
that  have  been  produced  on  candid  natures  by  their  experiences 
in  varied  walks  of  the  present  Papal  world,  and,  as  such,  they 
merit  notice. 

The  elements  of  opposition  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  are 
to  be  found  scattered  through  all  layers  of  Catholic  society — from 
the  mendicant  brotherhoods  to  the  selecter  circle  in  contact 
with  the  Vatican.  In  that  locality,  indeed,  they  are  pretty 
abundant.  The  class  more  or  less  connected  with  this 
region,  which  is  affected  with  a  characteristic  kind  of  dis¬ 
content,  may  be  called  the  politicians  of  the  Church.  By 
this  denomination  we  do  not  mean  men  haunting  the  Vatican 
merely  in  the  sedulous  pursuit  of  selfish  and  worldly  in¬ 
trigues,  to  supplant  a  rival  and  to  filch  emolument.  Low 
place-hunters  of  this  sort  have  in  them  nothing  distinctive  of 
Koine.  They  teem  in  every  Court,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  walk  of  human  existence.  We  are  speaking  of  persons  who 
reverently  contemplate  Rome  as  the  Christian  metropolis — the 
seat  of  the  vast  See  of  Christendom — but  whom  a  political  turn 
of  mind  draws  rather  to  the  general  administration  of  its  inte¬ 
rests  than  to  the  management  of  professional  details.  At  first  sight, 
the  dissatisfaction  of  these  political  divines  at  the  way  in  which 
the  Pope  is  administering  the  Church  might  seem  concentrated 
in  a  concrete  hostility  to  Antonelli.  But  it  is  of  a  much  more 
comprehensive  nature.  These  men  dislike  the  Cardinal,  not 
because  of  his  office,  but  because  he  has  lent  himself  to 
measures  with  the  principles  of  which  they  disagree.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  over-estimate  the  value  of  points  on 
which  they  are  evidently  disposed  to  lay  the  utmost  stress. 
They  are  essentially  antiquarian  divines,  whose  studious 
minds  are  imbued  with  the  better  traditions  of  early  Canon  Law, 
before  its  spirit  had  undergone  the  arbitrary  action  of  Papal 
injunctions  and  the  modifications  consequent  on  the  Decrees  of 
Trent.  These  theologians  ascribe  the  troubles  of  the  Church 
solely  to  an  undue  expansion  of  Papal  authority  for  which  they 
find  no  warrant  in  their  cherished  text-books.  They  would 
rejoice  in  some  revival  of  the  more  republican  equality  of  the 
primitive  Church.  In  fact,  their  disposition  sets  towards  Con¬ 
stitutionalism  in  the  ecclesiastical  body,  and  a  Council  is  a 
favourite  vision  to  their  minds. 

If  we  pursue  our  inquiry,  we  discover  that  the  divine  of  this 
class,  from  whatever  country  he  may  come,  if  he  can  be 
got  to  speak,  has  to  complain  of  some  private  grievance 
of  his  own  particular  community,  always  in  the  same  sense. 
The  Austrian,  the  Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  alike  shake 
their  heads  in  silent  displeasure  at  a  systematic  interference 
with  customs,  liberties,  and  practices  that  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  in  bygone  days  of  undoubted  orthodoxy.  Each 
has  to  mourn  some  alteration  in  the  ancient  constitution  of 
his  establishment,  made  under  the  influence  of  inexperienced 
and  overweening  counsellors  who  are  by  temper  and 
education  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  bodies  they 
are  dealing  with.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  bulk  of 
our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  of  ancient  date,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  their  guarded  expressions  indicate  the  keenest 
disgust  at  the  self-inflated  upstarts — in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense — who  have  usurped  the  absolute  direction  of  their  concerns. 
By  them  the  influence  of  Cardinal  V  iseman  and  Monsignore 
Talbot — the  Pope’s  oracular  advisers  in  English  matters— is 
deprecated  as  a  misfortune  for  the  interests  of  the  body,  which 
are  sacrificed  to  an  overbearing  vanity  and  a  contemptuous 
disregard  for  very  positive  local  conditions.  The  real  adherents 
of  these  two  prelates  are  to  be  found  almost  solely  in  the  ranks 
of  converts — persons  naturally  given  to  an  excessive  enthusiasm 


for  the  dogma  of  infallibility  and  a  sovereign  blindness  to  matters 
of  fact.  Hence,  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  fellow- 
religionists,  these  dignitaries  are  looked  at  as  representing  new 
elements  unknown  to  the  established  and  hereditary  spirit  of 
English  Catholicism.  Indeed,  the  growing  disgust  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  community  at  the  way  in  which 
its  interests  are  compromised  by  the  overweening  arrogance  and 
the  blustering  superciliousness  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  has  inspired 
remonstrances  which  ought  to  have  at  least  commanded  attention 
in  the  Vatican.  The  main  object  of  the  Cardinal’s  last  journey 
to  Rome  was  to  plead  in  person  before  the  Pope  against  a  string 
of  most  serious  charges  brought  against  his  episcopal  adminis¬ 
tration  by  his  own  coadjutor — a  prelate  in  the  enjoyment  of  uni¬ 
versal  respect  and  esteem,  and  who  has  never  delighted  in  ostenta¬ 
tious  displays  of  offensive  vulgarities.  But  all  such  representations 
either  fall  dead  upon  the  ear  of  Pius  IX.,  entranced  in  favouritism, 
or,  if  heard,  are  sharply  rejected,  to  the  confirmation  of  the  dis¬ 
content  which,  however  outwardly  suppressed,  is  affecting  the 
hearts  of  the  political  divines  with  uneasy  forebodings  about  the 
future  of  the  Church.  By  what  practical  measures  these  theo¬ 
logians  would  propose  to  restore  the  evidently  shaken  harmony 
between  ecclesiastical  and  lay  society  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that,  with  the  meekness  of  truly  pious  natures,  they  have 
never  had  the  hardihood  to  push  their  speculations  to  the  point 
of  facing  steadily  the  prospect  of  a  convulsion  that  yet  involun¬ 
tarily  haunts  their  peace  of  mind.  In  fact,  the  scope  of  their 
views — in  so  far  as  already  developed — is  very  limited.  They 
simply  desire  some  administrative  remanipulation  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  economy,  and  by  no  means  indicate  any  readiness  for  an 
intellectual  shock  capable  of  setting  the  mind  of  the  age — or  more 
especially  of  the  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  Church — thinking  in 
a  new  direction. 

But  this  profounder  vein  is  not  wanting  within  the  pale  of 
Catholic  society.  The  starting  point  for  this  deeper  impulse  on 
the  part  of  some  ecclesiastics  is  their  perception  of  the  practical 
divorce  pronounced  between  the  Roman  Church,  in  her  present 
attitude,  and  the  positive  claims  of  modern  society.  This  the 
men  of  this  class  deplore  as  totally  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a 
Church  which  they  regard  as  designed  to  be  the  ark  of  civilization. 
They  maintain  that  no  antagonism  on  principle  exists  between 
orthodoxy  and  freedom  of  self-government  or  the  aspiration 
to  national  independence.  A  disposition  to  such  views  is  very 
prevalent  amongst  the  Benedictines,  who,  mindful  of  their  bright 
antecedents,  have  preserved  amongst  monastic  brotherhoods  an 
honourable  distinction  for  scholarship.  They  would  fain  cherish 
the  belief  that,  as  in  the  dark  ages,  so  also  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  their  community  may  be  able  to  prove  itself  the  adequate 
guardian  of  advanced  knowledge  and  thought.  Several  dis¬ 
tinguished  Benedictines  have  accordingly  expressed  political 
opinions  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  old  forms  of  government 
as  to  expose  the  order  to  much  suspicion.  Father  Tosti,  who 
ranks  high  amongst  Italian  historians,  was  obliged  to  fly  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  because,  in  his  History  of  the  Lombard 
League,  he  had  given  vent  to  a  national  sentiment;  and  his 
monastery — Monte  Cassino — the  finest  repository  of  monastic 
erudition  in  the  world,  was  robbed  of  its  presses  by  order  of 
the  King.  In  the  Pope’s  States,  the  Benedictines  have  of  late 
been  looked  at  with  an  evil  eye ;  and  their  far-famed  cradle — 
the  original  foundation  at  Subiaco,  by  St.  Benedict — has  been 
subject  to  jealous  watch  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  police.  Yet 
the  revolutionary  significance  of  this  state  of  feeling  must  not 
be  exaggerated.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
these  refined  ecclesiastics  would  only  battle  with  divided 
zeal  and  lukewarm  affection  in  behalf  of  the  Papacy  in  its 
present  attitude  and  conformation.  As  propounders  of  a  distinct 
political  doctrine,  they  must  be  without  influence  on  the  present 
temper  of  Italy,  for  they  are  still  followers  of  that  most  visionary 
and  happily  obsolete  notion — Guelphism — which  dreams  of  the 
Pope  at  once  absorbing  Italy  and  presiding  over  Christendom, 
combining  in  his  person  the  incongruous  attributes  of  active 
Sovereign  over  an  aspiring  people  and  of  impassive  Patriarch 
of  cosmopolitan  congregations.  But,  indirectly,  the  action  of 
these  ecclesiastics  is  important,  in  so  far  as  the  peculiarly  inoffen¬ 
sive  and  historical  cast  of  their  views  secures  their  admission  into 
timid  circles  that  thereby  become  inoculated  with  ideas  which, 
however  rudimentary  and  often  absurd,  still  run  on  the  subject 
of  Reform  in  the  existing  position  of  the  Church. 

The  boldest  and  completest  expression,  within  the  range  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  speculation,  that  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the 
tendencies  embedded  in  this  vein  of  thought,  has  proceeded  from 
the  ardent  genius  of  Rosmini.  He  would  have  been  a  remarkable 
man  if  he  had  lived  in  another  age.  He  might  have  rivalled  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  or  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Rosmini 
was  a  model  of  studious  and  ascetic  devotion  without  morbidness, 
and  combined  the  most  godly  holiness  of  mind  with  keen  powers 
of  metaphysical  reasoning.  His  speculative  efforts  were  directed 
to  bring  into  harmony  the  abstruse  problems  mooted  by  the  most 
modern  schools  of  philosophy  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
Into  the  merits  of  Rosmini’s  system  we  cannot  enter  here.  It  is 
enough  to  allude  to  the  immense  consequences  that  might  result 
from  a  mode  of  discussion  which,  with  the  most  perfect  good 
faith,  did  not  shrink  from  exposing  the  rusty  framework  of  cut- 
and-dried  scholasticism  to  the  full  tide  of  contemporary  specula¬ 
tion.  But  Rosmini,  wrho  felt  essentially  the  vocation  of  an 
apostle,  strove  in  addition  to  effect  the  practical  propagation  of 
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liis  ideas  within  the  pale  of  Roman  Catholic  society.  In  a  highly 
remarkable  book,  the  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church ,  he  dwelt  on 
what  he  held  to  be  the  shortcomings  in  her  discipline,  without, 
however,  being  hurried  into  the  tone  of  a  dissenter.  Indeed, 
his  language  was  ever  so  devout,  his  deportment  so  conciliatory, 
and  the  temper  of  his  teaching  so  reverent,  that  in  the  early 
days  of  Pius  IX.  he  was  designated  Cardinal  in  petto — a  nomi¬ 
nation  which,  after  the  return  from  Gaeta,  shared  the  fate  of 
many  other  good  intentions.  To  carry  out,  therefore,  his  design 
of  instilling  new  vigour  into  the  Church,  Eosmini  established 
an  Order  which  received  the  Pope’s  sanction  and  goes  by  his 
name.  It  was  the  founder’s  intention  that  it  should  prove  an 
instrument  for  spreading  sound  education  and  combating  what 
he  considered  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  To  the 
nursing  of  this  infant  establishment  the  last  days  of  this  pious 
man  were  devoted  in  the  retreat  where  he  sought  peace  from 
malignant  detraction.  That  this  institution  will  ever  gain  the 
importance  dreamt  for  it  by  the  founder  is  not  likely.  It  was  an 
anachronism  of  a  piece  with  his  whole  cast  of  mind.  Still  it  has 
not  been  without  effect  in  giving  some  impulse  to  ecclesiastical 
intellect — especially  in  the  North  of  Italy — and  its  houses  now 
amount  to  about  twenty. 

This  enmity  to  the  Jesuits,  openly  avowed  by  Rosmini,  is  par¬ 
ticipated  by  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  forms  the  bond  of 
another  set  of  ecclesiastical  malcontents.  It  has  attained  a 
publicity  not  common  to  such  clerical  bickerings  through  the 
remarkable  History  of  Clement  XIV.,  by  the  Oratorian  Father 
Theiner.  In  that"  book  this  learned  divine — an  inmate  of  the 
Vatican  —  has  written  the  most  complete  justification  of  the 
suppression  of  the  order,  vouched  by  documents  never  before 
published.  There  are  many  other  individual  points  which  have 
supplied  various  congregations  with  specific  grievances  against 
the  administration  of  Pius  IX.  on  which  we  cannot  dwell.  We 
will  only  notice  the  striking  attitude  assumed  by  the  Dominicans 
in  reference  to  his  greatest  ecclesiastical  act — the  decree  of  the 
dogma  of  Immaculate  Conception.  Strong  in  its  unambiguous 
condemnation  by  their  great  divine,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
Dominicans  not  only  vehemently  opposed  its  enactment,  but  in 
many  localities  even  refused  to  join  in  the  official  rejoicings  con¬ 
sequent  upon  its  promulgation.  They  have  bowed  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Church,  but  with  a  grudging  assent  which  is  noto¬ 
rious.  All  these  elements  of  opposition  may  seem  so  vague  as 
to  be  incapable  of  exercising  any  influence  upon  the  practical 
problems  with  which  the  Holy  See  has  got  to  deal  at  present. 
This  is  correct  in  so  far  as  none  of  these  sets  of  opinions  contain 
the  adequate  solution  of  those  problems,  although  several  tend 
towards  such  a  result.  But  it  is  decidedly  incorrect,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  array  which  these  views  present  of  defection 
from  the  Papacy  in  the  policy  pursued  by  it  with  reference  to 
these  questions.  This  has  become  very  apparent  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  launched  by  the  Pope  against 
his  assailants  in  the  Romagna.  Not  only  was  this  Bull  opposed 
before  its  promulgation,  but  since  then  strong  remonstrances 
against  it  on  canonical  grounds  have  been  presented  to  the  Pope 
by  eminent  divines  and  even  Cardinals. 

But  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  clergy 
may  be  expected  to  exert  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in 
which  the  Holy  See  is  engaged  in  behalf  of  its  temporal  pos¬ 
sessions  may  be  best  inferred  from  an  estimate  of  the  disposition 
which  animates  that  portion  of  the  body  which  really  comes  in 
daily  and  close  contact  with  the  people — the  mendicant  friars 
and  the  working  priesthood.  It  is  evident  that  upon  their  un¬ 
flinching  zeal  and  devotion  must  rest  the  only  chance  for  the 
Papacy  ultimately  to  counteract  the  present  strong  tide  of 
national  sentiment  by  a  more  favourable  turn  of  opinion.  For 
it  is  possible  that  the  existing  temper  of  the  Italian  populations 
might  be  changed  in  the  end  by  an  unfaltering  propagandism 
on  the  part  of  their  immediate  spiritual  ministers,  although  it  is 
certain  that  the  views  of  a  foreign  and  erudite  clergy  will  never 
touch  their  hearts.  Now,  throughout  Italy,  the  Capucins  form 
an  exception  to  the  unpopularity  that  attaches  to  monastic 
orders.  Unlettered,  uncouth,  and  unclean,  the  Capucin  is  of  all 
priests  the  freest  from  the  harsh  spirit  of  caste.  Living  with 
the  people,  and  subsisting  on  their  alms,  he  has  preserved  the 
feelings  natural  to  the  humbler  classes  from  which  he  has  him¬ 
self  sprung.  Hence  the  Capucin  is  popular  in  the  peasant’s 
household,  where  he  is  cheerfully  welcomed  to  the  pittance  that 
has  been  set  aside  for  him.  In  return,  he  is  honourably  known 
for  never  failing  to  respond  to  any  call  upon  his  professional 
services.  "When,  disturbed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a 
summons  to  a  poor  man’s  sick-bed,  the  curato  is  likely  to  find 
himself  suddenly  ailing,  the  Capucin  goes  at  once  abroad  to 
comfort  his  stricken  chum  in  the  humble  cottage  where  often  he 
has  been  treated  to  its  homely  best.  This  constant  intercourse 
with  the  people  makes  theCapucins  sympathizewith their  miseries, 
their  grievances,  and  their  aspirations.  They  have  a  lively  sense  of 
the  Vatican  authorities  being  not  merely  spiritual  dignitaries 
but  very  grinding  taskmasters,  and  their  reverence  towards  them 
has  been  largely  qualified  by  one  important  element  which 
is  strongly  elicited  by  the  questions  of  the  day.  For  the  Capu¬ 
cins’  vows  of  mendicancy  cannot  dispose  them  to  any  especial 
enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  a  struggle  for  temporalities  which  they 
perceive  must  involve  fresh  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  people 
without  doing  them  any  good.  A  similar  process  of  reasoning  is 
making  rapid  progress  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  country  clergy. 


It  is  well  known  how  low  is  the  average  condition  of  Italian 
parish  priests.  However  they  may  figure  as  members  of  the 
ruling  caste,  they  enjoy  little  of  its  wealth.  For  these  men  the 
States  of  the  Church  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  property.  They  get  no  more  of  their  good  things 
than  the  pauper  gets  of  the  dainty  dinners  which  he  may  contrive 
to  peep  at  from  the  street  through  the  ground-floor  window. 
Consequently  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  class  should 
be  disposed  to  an  enthusiastic  devotion  for  the  defence  of  the 
Holy  See’s  territories  against  invaders,  unless  the  assailants  should 
threaten  to  aggravate  their  already  painful  condition.  They  might, 
on  the  contrary,  be  expected  easily  to  acquiesce  in  a  rule  offering 
to  their  poverty  the  boon  of  a  somewhat  more  comfortable  position. 
This  is  what  is  unmistakeably  happening.  With  profound  grief 
the  melancholy  conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  the  more  candid 
minds  in  the  Vatican,  that  the  bulk  of  the  country  clergy,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  their  treatment  by  the  new  Government,  are 
quietly  forsaking  all  agitation  in  behalf  of  interests  that  affect 
merely  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in 
the  provinces  cling,  of  course,  to  Rome,  but  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  clergy — sprung  from  the  people,  and  little  above  the  peasant 
in  instruction — are  rapidly  acquiescing  in  the  rule  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  certainly  show  no  intention  of  engaging  in  a 
struggle  against  his  Government  at  the  price  of  personal  sacrifices. 
This  feeling,  which  is  very  decided  on  the  part  of  two  such 
important  bodies  as  the  Capucins  and  lower  clergy,  is  an  ominous 
symptom  of  supreme  significance.  We  think  it  justifies  the  in¬ 
ference  that,  as  regards  a  defence  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
the  Papacy  has  already  exhausted  the  whole  of  its  particular 
armoury  in  the  bolts  that  have  proved  so  signally  harmless. 


BEGGARS  AND  THEIR  DUPES. 

F  Mr.  Caxton  had  ever  finished  his  History  of  Human  Error, 
an  Appendix  on  the  History  of  Human  Gullibility  would 
have  been  a  very  interesting  supplement  to  his  labours.  Dupes 
do  not  generally  tell  the  world  much  about  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  duped,  so  that  the  subject  is  still  in  a  great  degree 
untrodden  ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  human  relations — ■ 
that  of  the  pigeon  and  the  crow — is  still  very  much  a  matter  of 
surmise.  The  occasional  glimpses  we  obtain  of  the  system  by 
which  a  large  portion*  of  society  live  upon  a  still  larger,  tend  to 
assure  that  the  more  we  know  of  numbers  that  are  duped,  and 
the  devices  that  dupe  them,  the  deeper  will  be  our  respect  for 
the  inconceivable  simplicity  of  human  nature. 

It  is  an  old  complaint  that  impostors  use  the  best  and  purest 
part  of  our  nature  for  their  vile  purposes.  What,  for  instance, 
can  be  a  purer  and  more  touching  emotion  than  the  interest 
which  a  member  of  Parliament  feels  in  his  constituents  P  How 
open  his  heart  is  to  them  when  it  is  closed  to  all  besides  !  Rough 
and  stern  to  others,  he  is  never  so  to  them.  How,  in  the  midst 
of  the  weary  bustle  of  a  life  of  dignified  toil,  the  sight  of  them 
recalls  all  its  native  benignity  to  his  countenance,  and  more  than 
its  native  blandness  to  his  tongue  !  The  world  calls  him  hardened, 
worldly,  scheming.  Even  his  family  may  not  alwaysbeableto  pierce 
the  crust  which  care  forms  round  his  heart  Till  they  have  seen 
him  with  an  elector,  they  do  not  know  how  much  gentleness  and 
warmth  that  cold  exterior  conceals.  A  painter  ought  never  to 
venture  upon  painting  a  member  of  Parliament  until  he  has 
studied  him  under  the  conditions  of  an  unexpected  interview  with 
an  influential  constituent.  And  yet  this  special  tenderness  makes 
them  favourite  victims  of  imposture.  In  the  begging  trade  there 
are  few  better  openings  for  a  beginner  than  the  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  department.  It  is  a  species  of  enterprise  which  the 
veriest  novice  cannot  well  contrive  to  blunder  in.  “No  questions 
asked  ”  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  delicate  consideration  which 
a  member  is  always  solicitous  to  practise  towards  his  supporters. 
He  feels  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  rely  on  his  recollection  of 
several  thousand  faces,  seen  once  or  twice  under  circumstances  to 
which  his  memory  does  not  willingly  recur,  as  it  would  be  unfeeling 
to  seek  to  refresh  it  by  searching  questions.  The  only  presump¬ 
tion  upon  which  he  can  go  is  that  the  unwashed,  unkempt-looking 
man  who  is  asking  for  a  loan  of  5 1.,  to  be  punctually  repaid,  is  as 
likely  to  be  a  freeman,  or  even  a  ten-pounder,  as  not ;  and  he 
knows  full  well  that  any  indiscreet  appeal  to  the  police,  if  his 
applicant  should  chance  to  be  a  real  freeman,  would  be  resented 
en  masse  by  the  whole  of  that  independent  body.  So  that  the 
money  is  generally  paid  to  any  pretended  elector  who  can  rattle  off’ 
a  few  local  names,  and  an  interview  with  a  constituent  in  distress 
is  as  inevitable  and  almost  as  pleasant  an  incident  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  career  as  a  railway  committee. 

His  innocence  and  simplicity  make  the  legislative  gull  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  his  class ;  but  he  is  inferior  in  many 
points  to  another  specimen  whose  wrongs  we  have  touched 
upon  in  these  columns  before  this.  The  amorous  gull  furnishes 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  successes  to  which  the 
begging-letter  profession  may  attain  by  a  delicate  study  of 
human  nature.  Some  letters,  aimed  at  these  victims,  which  we 
noticed  a  short  time  ago,  have  brought  us  a  batch  of  similar  pro¬ 
ductions  from  various  correspondents ;  and  some  of  them  are 
specimens  of  impudence  far  too  curious  to  be  hidden  under  a 
bushel.  Their  value  lies  in  what  they  tell  us  of  the  greenness  of 
many  of  that  class  of  young  men,  who  are  in  the  way  of  “  seeing 
life,”  and  “  knowing  what  the  world  is.”  That  they  should  feel  a 
chivalrous  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  beautiful  and  accom- 
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pliahed  young  ladies  of  eighteen,  who  have  no  natural  protector, 
and  who  propose  a  personal  interview,  is  not,  perhaps,  very  sur¬ 
prising.  But  that  they  should  believe  in  the  beauty,  or  the 
accomplishments,  or  the  youth  of  ladies  who  could  write  such 
letters  as  the  following,  is  certainly  very  mysterious.  And  yet  the 
ingenious  industry  of  composing  such  effusions  must  succeed 
beyond  all  belief,  or  the  inventors  of  it  would  long  ago  have  given 
up  their  labours  in  despair: — 

Deab  Sib, — I  lift  my  pen  to  you  with  all  confidence,  becauso  I  know  you 
have  a  noble  heart.  I  am  in  immediate  want  of  a  small  bank-note,  as  it  is 
out  of  my  power  to  receive  any  money  till  my  arrival  in  London.  I  arrived 
here  from  Marseilles  on  Wednesday  last,  and  my  travelling  expenses  have 
amounted  to  much  more  than  I  expected.  I  find  myself  minus.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  my  speedy  arrival.  I  regret  with  agony  to  state  that  my  beloved 
guardian  died  in  the  East.  I  have  now  no  home.  Her  Ladyship  soon  gave 
me  to  understand  that  she  preferred  that  I  should  take  my  departure. 
I  never  was  a  favourite.  She  used  to  lament  my  matchless  beauty,  my  grace¬ 
ful  form  and  manners.  She  used  to  say  that  her  daughters  never  would  get 
husbands  as  long  as  I  was  present,  &c.  &c. 

Thank  God  I  am  off,  but  I  am  alone,  left  now  without  a  protector.  Young — 
only  j  ust  turned  1 8 — I  shall  never  cease  to  mourn  the  loss  of  my  dearly  beloved 
guardian.  I  am  now  free  to  do,  to  act  as  I  please,  with  means  sufficient  to 
live  very  genteelly.  I  am  coming  to  London.  No  one  shall  know  where  to  find 
me.  I  mean  to  remain  quite  secluded  till  I  am  ar,  and  then,  then — I  mean 
to  be  brilliant.  I  have  been  the  boast  of  every  Continental  Court.  Still  do 
not  imagine  me  vain.  No;  I  possess  the  mild,  and  gentle,  amiable  qualities 
of  my  adored  mother,  and  the  high  spirit  of  my  dear  father.  I  write  to 
you,  you,  in  confidence,  and  upon  my  arrival  tell  me,  oh,  say  when  shall 
I  be  able  to  see  you  in  your  library.  I  ask  a  private  interview,  because 
I  wish  to  place  in  your  hands  for  perusal  all  my  family  papers,  and  I  have  a 
few  questions  to  ask.  You  know  the  family  of  my  beloved,  beautiful  mamma ; 
you  will  at  once  recognise  me,  for  I  am  her  living  image.  On  my  arrival  in 
London  X  shall  drive  to  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  and  remain  there  till  I  am  able 
to  arrange  myself  somewhere.  Trusting  entirely  upon  that  nobleness  and 
amiability  of  heart  so  peculiar  to  you,  this  night  I  shall  sleep,  I  hope.  I  ar¬ 
rived  ill  and  fatigued;  I  am  better  now,  thank  God.  I  shall  personally  remit 
the  amount  you  send  me,  dear - ,  and  never  shall  I  cease  to  be  grateful. 

I  hope  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  most  faithful, 

Poste  Eestante,  BouJogne-sur-Mer,  France.  *##**# 

We  have  seen  several  others  very  much  in  the  same  style. 
The  story  is  generally  varied  a  little  ;  the  handwritings  are  sus¬ 
piciously  akin  ;  and  the  English  is  sufficiently  Gallicized  to  point 
to  an  origin  in  the  classic  land  of  ingenious  frauds.  The  lady  is 
always  young,  always  beautiful,  and  always  asks  for  5 1.,  and 
promises  to  remit  the  amount  at  a  private  interview.  The  “  con¬ 
sideration”  of  the  request  is  usually  expressed  in  some  such 
terms  as  “  Request  anything  of  me — I  shall  deny  you  not ;”  or 
words  equally  ample.  The  villain  is  sometimes  a  stepfather, 
sometimes  a  mother-in-law  ;  and  they  are  always  people  of  title. 
One  fair  applicant  suffers  all  kinds  of  oppression  from  a  Marquis. 
Another  is  turned  out  of  doors  by  the  Countess.  The  following 
is  very  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  morality  it  contains,  and  the 
apparent  contradiction,  to  an  Englishman’s  eyes,  between  the 
offer  made  and  the  character  assumed.  The  idea  running  through 
it,  and  which  it  is  intended  the  dupe  should  conceive,  evidently 
is  that  any  one  who  has  married  for  love  must  prove  an  easy 
conquest : — 

Most  noble  Loud, — Ob  pardon  (bis  intrusion— I  know  your  Lordship’s 
noble  disposition — and  I  feel  that  with  all  confidence  I  may  ask  a  great 
favour.  I  am  in  urgent  want  of  a  Si.  note — would  my  Lord  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  enclose  that  in  a  letter  to  me — and  request  anything  of  me  on  my 
arrival,  and  I  shall  deny  you  not.  Having  married  contrary  to  the  cold  and 
selfish  views  of  my  aunt,  I  have  in  consequence  offended  past  forgiveness. 
My  beloved  husband  lias  gone  to  the  Crimea — the  Countess  declined  to 
receive  me  on  my  return  to  Paris,  from  Marseilles,  where  I  bade  adieu  to  my 
dear  husband,  my  sole  protector,  for  a  short  time,  I  hope.  My  expenses 
having  amounted  to  much  more  than  I  had  calculated — my  delay  at  this 
Hotel,  along  with  my  maid,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  indisposition — it  not 
being  in  my  power  to  receive  any  money  till  my  arrival  in  London — also  not 
wishing  to  expose  my  position — then  again,  being  so  renowned  for  my 
beauty  and  youth,  in  the  absence  of  my  lawful  protector — advantage  might 
be  taken  of  my  position  by  too  many,  for  I  conceive,  however  lively  and  gay 
a  lady  is,  nothing  is  so  dear  yet  so  brittle  as  her  fine  reputation. 

I  ask  you,  my  Lord — all  honour  I  give  to  you,  and  I  entreat  you  to  oblige 
me — I  shall  gratefully  remit  the  amount  as  soon  as  possible  after  my  arrival 
in  London,  which  will  be  by  the  first  steamer — after  I  receive  what  I  implore 
your  Lordship  to  enclose.  Like  my  lamented  mother,  one  of  England’s 
greatest  beauties,  your  Lordship  will  find  me  much  grown — I  am  in  agony 
at  the  coldness  and  cruel  treatment  of  my  aunt,  my  last  earthly  relative — the 
only  sister  of  my  lamented  father,  so  unlike  him,  and  she  a  widow — her 
Ladyship  I  do  think  fancies  she  will  marry  again,  she  wished  me  to  marry  a 
rich  old  Brazilian — I  feared  my  fate,  and  so  married  in  haste  for  love — so 
far  I  am  happy,  and  hope  to  be  happier  still. 

I  hope  I  shall  ever  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful, 

Jane  *  *  *  * 

Poste  Eestante,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France. 

This  extraordinary  device  for  raising  money  has  been  pursued 
too  perseveringly  and  for  too  long — the  dates  range  over  five  or 
six  years — to  have  been  otherwise  than  successful.  We  must 
therefore  assume  that  there  really  arc  men  in  the  world — and 
fast  men,  too — who  believe  all  about  “the  Countess”  and  “her 
Ladyship,”  and  imagine  that  the  kind  of  women  who  write  to 
them  for  bank-notes,  and  offer  them  private  interviews  without 
a  shadow  of  acquaintance  are  the  sort  of  people  who  are  “  the  boast 
of  every  Continental  Court.”  A  girl  brought  up  like  the  female 
Quixote  might  possibly  swallow  these  stories ;  and  perhaps 
the  devotees  of  Mr.  Prince  might  think  them  worthy  of  consi¬ 
deration.  But  that  they  should  have  imposed  upon  young 
gentlemen  of  large  fortunes  and  loose  morality,  whose  wild  oats 
have  probably  been  connived  at  under  the  impression  that  it 
would  teach  them  “  to  know  what’s  what,”  almost  makes  one 
expect  to  hear  that  the  Household  Brigade  have  gone  in  a  body 
to  be  received  at  the  Agapemone.  We  have  another  in  our 


batch  of  feminine  begging-letters  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
print,  simply  for  its  eccentricity : — 

Friday  Evening, 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  begin  with  a  whole  string  of  apologies  for  writing  to 
you  at  all  (and  I  really  am  ashamed  of  myself),  but  I  am  sure  you  will  prefer 
my  “  coming  to  the  point”  at  once.  The  fact  is,  then,  that,  although  we  are 
tolerably  respectable  people  (Papa  is  a  collector),  I  never  had  a  silk  dress  in 
my  life  ;  that  I  have  set  my  heart  on  having  one,  which  will  cost  four  pounds, 
and  that  I  have  written  to  you  to  ask  you  to  give  me  the  four  pounds.  There, 
I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  mad,  but  I  am  not.  I  have  been  hearing  so  much 
of  you  lately,  of  your  wealth,  of  your  kindness ;  some  one  told  me  that  you 
never  refused  money  for  charitable  purposes,  and  oh !  it  would  be  really  charity 
to  give  me  what  I  ask.  Only  fancy,  a  girl,  tolerably  good  looking,  and 
eighteen  years  old,  not  possessing,  and.  never  having  possessed,  a  silk  dress ! 
fancy  your  wife  (I  heard  you  were  married),  fancy  your  daughters  (if  you 
have  any),  think  what  they  would  feel  if  they  had  not  one!  Most  likely  you 
will  say  there  is  no  comparison  between  us,  and  perhaps  there  may  not  be ; 
but,  remember  it  is  one  silk  dress  I  wish  for,  while,  of  course,  they  bave  no  end. 
If  you  are  as  rich  as  people  say,  four  pounds  cannot  be  as  much  to  you  as 
four  pence  are  t  o  me,  and  1  am  sure  I  would  give  that  to  make  any  one  happy ; 
and  I  am  not  good,  whilst  every  one  says  you  are.  I  know  it  would  be  per¬ 
fect  madness  to  write  to  any  one  else,  as  I  have  written  to  you ;  but  how  can 
I  despair  when  I  think  of  your  name  ?  I  have  not  sent  my  own  name  and 
address,  for  I  felt  so  dreadfully  ashamed ;  but  if  you  really  wish  to  know  it  I 
will  send  it.  Hoping,  or  rather  wishing,  you  may  grant  my  request. 

I  am,  yours  most  respectfully,  A.  H. 

Post  Office,  Camden  Town. 

P.S. — I  have  one  more  favour  to  ask,  which,  as  a  gentleman,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  refuse,  and  that  is,  that  if  you  determine  not  to  give  mo  what  I  have 
so  unceremoniously  asked  for  (and  how  can  I  hope  otherwise  ?)  you  will 
write  and  tell  me  so,  instead  of  treating  my  letter  with  the  “silent  contempt” 
which  perhaps  it  merits.  A.  H. 

This  is  rather  to  he  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  popular  habit 
of  regarding  the  very  small  class  of  charitable  men  as  general 
booty  than  as  a  case  of  an  attempt  to  dupe.  It  is  of  courso 
possible  that  it  was  a  trick  of  some  forger,  who  merely  wanted  a 
signature  for  the  purpose  of  imitation.  But  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  letter  is  against  such  a  suspicion.  It  is  probably  a  genuine 
piece  of  impudence.  But  it  is  curious  as  furnishing  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  habit  of  giving  is  construed 
into  a  general  obligation  to  give  to  everybody.  The  only 
sympathy  which  the  mass  of  men  and  women  have  to  bestow 
upon  munificence  is  an  immediate  desire  to  share  in  the  scramble. 


THE  TIMES  ON  THEOLOGICAL  SPECULATION. 

NE  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Times,  and 
no  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  its  enor¬ 
mous  influence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  skill  and  gravity  with  which 
it  occasionally  talks  nonsense.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind  to  whose  intellectual  comfort  not  merely  platitudes,  but 
platitudes  based  on  fallacies,  are  all  but  indispensable.  A 
newspaper,  therefore,  which  reflects,  with  an  instinctive  skill 
which  is  perfectly  wonderful,  both  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points  of  average  Englishmen,  is  obliged  to  be  able  every 
now  and  then  to  bring  out  of  its  treasures  observations  upon 
the  most  important  subjects  which  at  first  sight  appear  as  ill- 
placed  in  its  columns  as  bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling  would  be 
in  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  A  year  ago 
the  Times  reviewed  Dr.  Cummingnot  merely  favourably,  but  re¬ 
spectfully.  That  persons  accustomed  to  form  the  opinions  of  the 
public  upon  important  matters  should  fail  to  discover,  from 
his  very  style,  that  he  was  a  mere  quack,  even  if  they 
did  not  take  the  pains  to  fathom  the  depths  of  his  egregious 
ignorance,  was  at  first  sight  surprising.  One  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  that,  whatever  faults  the  Times  may  have,  it  would  not 
have  been  over-inclined  to  attach  importance  to  the  connexion 
between  the  present  state  of  Italy  and  the  little  horn,  or  the  seat 
of  the  beast ;  hut  Dr.  Cumming  is  a  privileged  man.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  readers  of  the  Times — average  shopkeepers, 
and  professional  men  who  have  not  had  a  liberal  education — are 
quite  incapable  of  appreciating  his  ignorance,  and  like  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  hearing  the  Book  of  Bevelation  translated  on  a  Sunday 
into  a  sort  of  inspired  newspaper.  The  Times  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  this,  and,  with  its  unfailing  instinct,  treated  him  with 
respect.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  temper  was  given  in 
the  same  paper  a  few  days  ago.  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  late  head 
master  of  Harrow,  had  to  read  himself  in  at  Doncaster,  and 
prefaced  his  performance  of  that  duty  with  a  few  characteris¬ 
tically  harmless  observations  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The 
Times  seized  the  opportunity  of  administering  a  comfortable 
narcotic  to  that  large  part  of  the  public  which  hates  and  fears 
all  speculation,  and  especially  all  theological  speculation,  because 
it  makes  a  disturbance,  gives  trouble,  and  involves  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  article  well  deserves  study,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
substance,  but  on  account  of  its  form,  which  gives  a  proof — all 
the  more  curious,  because  it  is  perhaps  unconscious — of  the  low 
estimation  in  which  the  Times  holds  the  respectable  class  to 
which  from  time  to  time  it  administers  its  Godfrey’s  cordial. 
The  article  is  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  makeweight.  After  M.  de 
Persigny’s  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Italy,  and  the  practical  operation  of  the  French  Treaty  had 
been  discussed,  it  was  felt  that  a  few  words  might  be  spared 
upon  the  unimportant  subject  of  the  state  of  theological  thought 
in  England.  The  style  of  the  article  is  admirably  suited  to  its 
matter.  Good  writing  would  have  been  wasted  on  the  readers 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  Upon  any  subject  for  which  tho 
Times  really  cared  it  would  never  have  admitted  such  a  strange 
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piece  of  composition  as  this : — “  There  was  a  Romanist  theory 
the  other  day  expounding  itself  immensely  to  its  own  satisfac¬ 
tion — first  principles  self-evident,  conclusions  necessary.  Every¬ 
thing  was  arranged  by  pure  logic,  when  the  remark  was  made— 
‘  This  is  all  very  fine,  but  what  do  you  say  to  the  Articles  P  ’ 
Now  there  is  a  sceptical  argument  rising  up,  and  the  appeal  is 
the  same — to  the  Articles.”  It  would  be  natural  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  Articles  against  a  school  of  sceptical  clergymen, 
but  what  is  meant  by  a  “sceptical  argument  rising  up,” 
and  what  would  be  the  use  of  appealing  to  the  Articles 
against  it  ?  It  would  probably  begin  by  denying  their  truth. 
After  this,  by  way  of  enlivening  the  subject,  the  Articles  are 
compared  to  “  an  intruder  who  does  not  even  argue  with  you,” 
“  who  simply  announces  that  he  has  come  to  make  a  call,  and  to 
remind  you  of  his  existence,”  and  who  declines  to  leave  the 
room  on  any  hint  whatever.  A  little  further  on  we  are  con¬ 
gratulated,  in  a  sentence  of  eight  lines,  on  having,  “  after  a  period 
of  considerable  looseness  of  thought,  and  a  general  unmooring 
from  the  old  anchorage,”  a'  specimen  of  a  regular  good,  old- 
fashioned  orthodox  manifesto,  moderate,  qualified,  balanced,  and 
all  that,  but  still  moulded  quite  upon  the  type  of  thirty  years 
ago,  before  our  recent  reign  of  speculation  commenced.”  The 
vulgarity  of  the  words  in  italics,  and  the  suggestion  conveyed  in 
the  “  but  still  ”  that  Dr.  Vaughan’s  observations  would  have 
been  even  better  if  they  had  been  immoderate,  unqualified,  and 
unbalanced,  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  art  of  writing  down 
to  the  capacity  of  a  low  class  of  readers.  As  we  proceed,  we 
learn  that  “  people  have  been  in  considerable  alarm  about  the 
rise  of  a  sceptical  school  in  the  Church  and  Universities  ;”  but 
“  they  may  spare  themselves  their  terrors.  We  are  not  a  specu¬ 
lative  nation.”  Then  comes  another  sentence  of  twelve  lines, 
the  gist  of  which  is,  that  if  some  deluded  persons  suppose  that 
any  such  thing  as  truth  is  attainable  upon  theological  subjects, 
“  there  is  no  disposition  to  deal  coarsely  or  hardly  with  them.” 
“  The  good  feeling  of  society”  would  check  attempts  to  do  so.  If 
a  man  is  such  a  fool  as  to  try  to  put  his  religious  belief  on  solid 
foundations,  he  will  be  tolerated,  but  he  will  not  be  followed. 
“  The  great  body  of  English  thought  will  stop  short,  and  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  will  be  inclined  to  pursue  the  perilous  journey 
of  adventure  which  these  discoverers  point  out.”  .  .  .  .  “  Some 
will  go  a  certain  way  up  the  height,  and  play  a  little  upon  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  which  overhangs  the  boiling  gulf  of  waters 
below ;  but  a  peep  over  the  precipice  quite  satisfies  them.” 
Speculation  is  all  very  well,  but  it  all  conies  to  nothing.  “  That 
is  the  ordinary  temperament  of  the  English  mind” — people  oscil¬ 
late  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  and,  practically,  action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  opposite. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  articles  as  this  come  to  be 
written.  To  ignorant  people  who  are  also  comfortable  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  exceedingly  welcome.  It  must  be  a  great  relief  to  hear 
that  it  is  mere  nonsense  and  folly  to  suppose  that  any  established 
opinions  are  likely  to  be  shaken,  and  that,  if  there  is  some  un¬ 
easiness  and  doubt  amongst  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  in¬ 
quiring  mind,  the  average  good  sense  of  the  English  people  will 
soon  reduce  them  all  to  perfect  satisfaction  and  acquiescence, 
in  virtue  of  their  characteristic  indifference  to  speculation.  It 
is  somewhat  less  easy  to  understand  how  the  composition  and 
publication  of  such  articles  can  be  consistent  with  the  self-respect 
and  regard  for  truth  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  them.  It 
is  strange  that  men  of  cultivation  and  reputation  enough  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Times  should  not  see  that  the  ground  which  they 
take  is  precisely  that  which,  iu  respect  to  every  other  subject, 
has  been  long  ago  abandoned.  No  one  would  ever  be  allowed 
to  discuss  political  questions  on  the  same  stage  in  the  same  spirit. 
Every  word  of  the  article  to  which  we  have  referred  would  apply 
with  equal,  indeed  with  greater,  force  to  the  maintenance  of  any 
existing  opinion  whatever.  It  would  have  suited  to  perfection 
an  old  Pharisee  addressing  some  young  man  suspected  of  leaning 
towards  Christianity : — “  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  deal  of 
talk  about  the  Essenes — then  there  were  the  Sadducees — but  the 
great  body  of  Jewish  thought  would  never  sympathize  with 
either  of  them.  It  will  be  just  the  same  with  the  Christians. 
The  Roman  maxims  forbid  persecution,  and  I  know  something 
of  Luke  and  Peter,  and  have  a  respect  for  them  ;  but  few  of  our 
countrymen  will  pursue  the  perilous  journey  of  adventure  which 
these  discoverers  point  out.  Some  will  go  a  certain  way  towards 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  which  overhangs  the  boiling  gulf  of  waters 
below ;  but  a  peep  will  be  enough.  These  Christians  ‘  expect  a 
terra  Jirma  which  no  mortal  man  will  ever  have,’  and  1  aim  at  an 
imaginary  standard  of  truth  which  is  always  flying  from  its 
pursuers.’  I  have  no  wish  to  deal  coarsely  with  them,  but  a 
reaction  is  setting  in.  We  are  not  a  speculative  nation.  Never 
mind  about  truth ;  but  whenever  any  one  mentions  Christianity 
to  you,  ask  him  what  he  makes  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  has 
lasted  now  for  some  1400  years  P” 

The  same  advice  might  be,  and  probably  is,  given  by  the 
Buddhists  and  Brahmins  in  opposition  to  the  missionaries,  and 
ever  since  the  Reformation  it  has  formed  the  substance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  defence  against  the  Protestants.  It  never  had 
much  in  it  anywhere,  but  in  our  time  and  country,  and  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  it  is  the  very  climax 
of  absurdity  and  inconsistency.  The  weakness  of  the  argument 
is  perhaps  less  offensive  than  the  falsification  of  history  and  the 
insult  to  the  national  character  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  it  the  least  appearance  of  consistency.  “  The  mind,”  says 


the  Times,  “is  always  making  starts,  and  people  think  that 
some  large  and  full  growth  will  be  the  result.  ‘  These  are 
mere  beginnings,’  they  say,  ‘  wait  for  the  end.’  But  we 
wait  and  wait,  and  no  end  comes.  The  movement  stops  half¬ 
way . ‘  The  start  is  immediately  contiguous  to  a  return.’  ” 

The  two  assertions  of  the  Times  are,  that  “  we  are  not  a  specu¬ 
lative  nation,”  and  that  modern  English  history  shows  no  pro¬ 
gress  in  theological  speculation,  but  only  a  series  of  oscillations. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  absurdity  of  each  of  these  pro¬ 
positions.  “We  are  not  a  speculative  nation.”  Speculation 
here  means  thought  and  inquiry.  Would  the  Times  assert  that 
the  English  are  not  a  thoughtful  and  inquiring  people,  and  that 
we  are  afraid  to  think  and  inquire  upon  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects?  Surely  the  whole  history  of  the  country, 
especially  for  the  last  three  centuries,  contradicts  this  monstrous 
slander.  All  the  controversies,  both  religious  and  political, 
which  finally  issued  in  the  French  Revolution,  originated  here ; 
and  one  great  reason  why  they  did  not  produce  similar  results 
in  this  country  was,  that  the  discussion  in  England  was  not  one¬ 
sided.  If  we  had  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  and  the  whole  school  of  the 
Deists  on  one  side,  we  had  Clarke,  Butler,  Warburton,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Paley  on  the  other.  Yet  we  are  “not  a 
speculative  people” — perhaps  because  we  have  the  habit  of 
looking  at  both  sides  of  a  question.  The  assertion  is  just  as 
untrue  and  quite  a3  absurd  as  the  parallel  assertion  that  we 
are  not  a  military  people.  If  we  look  at  our  own  genera¬ 
tion,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  religious  controversy  in  a  thousand 
shapes  is  one  of  the  favourite  employments  of  every  class  of 
the  community,  from  the  followers  of  Dr.  Newman,  in  one 
direction,  or  Mr.  Jowett  in  another,  to  those  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  or 
Dr.  Cumming?  Each  of  these  writers,  and  a  score  of  others 
who  are  more  or  less  followed,  “  speculate” — that  is,  they 
argue  in  favour  of  their  opinions,  and  people  follow  them  or  not, 
according  to  the  view  which  they  take  of  their  arguments. 
Every  one  who  looks  at  the  matter  fairly  will  admit  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Arnold’s  dictum — that  no  subject  but  politics  and  religion 
will  ever  permanently  occupy  the  minds  of  the  English  people. 

The  assertion  that  religious  thought  only  oscillates  in  this 
country  is  as  absurd  as  the  somewhat  inconsistent  assertion 
that  it  is  not  cared  for.  Can  any  one  seriously  maintain  that 
the  subjects  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  present  generation, 
and  the  arguments  w  hich  appear  to  it  deserving  of  consideration, 
are  the  same  as  those  which  occupied  men’s  minds  a  hundred,  or 
even  thirty,  years  ago?  Does  the  writer  in  the  Times  think 
it  a  mere  accident  that,  to  use  his  own  elegant  words,  “  a  scep¬ 
tical  argument  is  rising  up  ”  at  present,  whereas  “  a  Romanist 
theory  ”  was  in  favour  thirty  years  ago  P  Does  he  think  that 
the  sceptical  argument  and  the  Romanist  theory  could  have 
changed  places,  or  that  the  Oxford  movement  of  1830  has  pro¬ 
duced  as  little  effect  upon  the  general  current  of  English  thought 
as  he  supposes  will  be  produced  by  the  “  sceptical  argument  P  ”  If 
he  really  does  think  so,  he  is  beneath  argument.  No  one  entitled  to 
notice  can  doubt  that  the  impulse  given  to  theological  inquiry 
and  the  effects  produced  in  that  department  of  thought  by  Dr. 
Newman  and  his  contemporaries  has  been  enormous.  They 
w'orked  out  one  line  of  thought,  and  cleared  away  many  questions 
which  were  preliminary  to  the  wider  discussions  which  at  present 
engage  attention.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
“  the  sceptical  argument,”  it  would  never  have  been  debated  at 
all — or,  at  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  discussed  under  very  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  and  in  a  very  different  spirit — if  Dr.  Newman 
and  his  contemporaries  had  not  written  as  they  did. 

No  one  is  called  upon  to  take  part  in  theological  discussions, 
but  it  is  an  offence  against  intellectual  honesty  and  a  public 
injury  for  an  influential  paper  to  pooh-pooh  them  as  if  they  were 
of  necessity  futile. 


THE  IRON-CLAD  WARRIOR. 

1THE  magnitude  of  the  resources  of  this  country  was  never 
_  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  building  of  iron-plated 
ships-of-war.  We  say  nothing  of  the  delay  that  occurred  in 
ordering  these  ships,  nor  of  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted  in  their 
construction ;  but  we  may  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  simple 
fact  that  the  Warrior  was  commenced  in  July  of  last  year,  and 
that  she  promises  to  be  ready  to  be  launched  next  January.  A 
second  operation  of  the  same  kind  would  of  course  be  easier 
than  the  first,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in 
future  these  enormous  ships  can  be  turned  out  complete  from 
well-organized  private  building-yards  within  eighteen  months 
after  giving  the  order.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  wrere  as  evident  as  its  enormous  power. 
Butjat  any  rate  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  if  mistakes  are  made 
they  can  be  soon  corrected,  and  that  the  worst  effect  of  them  is 
likely  to  be  the  waste  of  money.  We  make  no  doubt  that  many 
curious  foreigners  have  visited  the  growing  Warrior,  and  they 
must  have  gained  from  her  a  notion  of  the  wealth  and  energy  of 
England  which  cannot  fail  to  promote  European  peace.  How¬ 
ever  our  Government  may  blunder,  it  must  be  unsafe  to  meddle 
with  a  people  who,  as  a  French  writer  says,  “  travaillent  le  fer 
avec  une  incontestable  superiorit6,”  and  who  could  build,  if  they 
were  hard  pressed,  a  whole  iron-plated  fleet  within  a  year. 

The  W irrior  and  her  sister  ship,  the  Black  Prince,  now  building 
in  the  Clyde,  will  be,  next  to  the  Great  Pastern,  the  largest  ships 
afloat.  Their  burthen  will  be  upwards  of  6000  tons,  and  their  ex- 
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treme  length  more  thanqoo  feet.  There  is  this  important  difference 
between  these  ships  and  the  Trench  Gloire,  that  they  are  iron 
ships,  while  she,  as  we  understand,  is  a  ship  of  wood  with  iron 
armour-plates.  From  the  bottom  up  to  about  five  feet  below  the 
water-line  the  Warrior  is  wholly  built  of  iron,  and  does  not  differ 
much  from  iron  ships  constructed  for  commercial  purposes,  except 
in  her  greater  strength.  From  about  five  feet  below  the  water-line 
to  the  level  of  her  upper  deck  she  is  fortified  by  armour-plates 
bolted  upon  blocks  of  teak.  The  armour-plates  are  45  inches 
thick,  and  the  teak  inside  them  is  iS  inches,  and  inside  both  are 
the  ordinary  iron  plates  f  inch  thick,  which  are  used  throughout 
the  ship.  Thus,  the  defences  of  her  sides  consist  of  eighteen  inches 
of  the  hardest  wood  and  more  than  five  inches  of  the  finest  wrought 
iron.  And  besides  all  these  horizontal  plates  of  iron  and  blocks 
of  teak,  the  vertical  iron  ribs  of  the  ship  inside  the  plates,  which 
are  of  great  strength,  would  help  to  resist  shot.  The  main  and 
the  upper  decks  are  of  wood,  lined  with  iron,  and  here  the  wood 
is  used  for  convenience  rather  than  for  strength,  just  as  in  com¬ 
mercial  steamers.  The  bulwarks  are  of  wood  wholly.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Warrior  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  iron  ship 
with  timber  introduced  in  certain  parts  of  her. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  ship  is  that  her 
armour-plates  do  not  extend  along  her  entire  length.  Both  her 
head  and  stern  are  unprotected  to  the  length  altogether  of  about 
120  feet,  so  that  the  length  of  the  protected  part  amidships  is 
less  than  300  feet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  comparative 
lightness  of  the  head  and  stern  will  tend  much  to  improve  the 
sea-going  qualities  of  the  ship.  In  order  to  protect  what  we  may 
call  the  vitals  of  the  Warrior  against  a  raking  fire,  she  is  pro¬ 
vided  fore  and  aft  with  bulkheads,  or  partitions,  fortified  with 
armour-plates  of  the  same  thickness  as  those  on  her  sides.  Thus 
her  armour-plated  sides  and  ends  form  together  a  huge  rectan¬ 
gular  box  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  having  as  it  were  the 
head  and  stern  fixed  on  to  it.  Her  bows  have  been  made  very 
strong,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  run  into  another  ship  without  injury 
to  herself.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  furnish  her  with  a 
beak,  according  to  the  plan  of  what  is  called  the  steam-ram,  but 
this  notion  was  afterwards  laid  aside.  As  the  present  intention 
is  to  rig  her  with  bowsprit  and  masts,  like  those  of  a  line-of- 
battle  ship,  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  her  as  a  ram.  She  has 
a  stern-post  of  immense  strength,  which  weighs  about  forty-two 
tons,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  mass  of  iron  ever  forged. 

The  Warrior  will  carry  thirty-six  guns  upon  her  main-deck. 
She  has  ports  upon  her  flush  upper-deck,  but  it  appears  to  be 
undecided  how  many  guns  she  will  carry  on  that  deck,  and  pro¬ 
bably  this  will  depend  upon  how  she  behaves  at  sea  under  the 
weight  of  her  armour-plates.  It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to 
overload  her,  for  the  increase  of  armament  would  by  no  means  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  general  efficiency.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  the  sills  of  her  main-deck  ports  are  at  least  eight  feet 
above  the  water-line,  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  rough  sea  will  not 
impede  the  working  of  her  guns.  She  is  a  very  handsome  ship,  and 
it  is  confidently  stated  that  she  will  have  a  speed  of  fourteen  knots 
an  hour.  Certainly  her  shape  looks  like  that  of  a  fast  vessel.  The 
broadside  view  of  her  does  not  differ  much,  except  in  size,  from 
one  of  the  large  new  frigates.  Her  sides  fall  in  very  slightly, 
and  in  this  respect  she  resembles  most  of  the  modern  men-of-war. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  return  to  something  like  the  old 
pattern,  with  the  sides  falling  in  considerably,  would  enable  her 
to  carry  her  armour-plates  with  less  of  that  liability  to  excessive 
rolling  which  may  possibly  be  found  an  inconvenient  or  even  a 
dangerous  feature  of  these  ships.  This  is  a  point  of  very  great 
importance,  because  it  is  essential  to  good  gunnery  to  have  a 
tolerably  steady  ship  ;  and  if  we  spoil  the  platform  at  the  same 
time  that  we  improve  the  gun,  the  introduction  of  rifled  cannon 
will  lose  much  of  its  legitimate  effect. 

Every  visitor  must  acknowledge  that  the  Warrior  is  a 
very  noble  effort  of  constructive  skill,  and  appears  to  com¬ 
bine  a  high  degree  both  of  offensive  and  defensive  power. 
Yet  the  Warrior  has  on  each  side  eighteen  maindeck 
ports,  and  each  of  them  offers  an  opening  of  more  than 
twelve  square  feet,  where  both  guns  and  gunners  would  stand 
without  gaining  the  least  protection  from  her  ponderous  armour- 
plates  and  blocks  of  teak.  With  rifled  cannon,  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  artillerists  on  board  a  steady  ship,  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  send  shot  after  shot  into  her  portholes.  A  naval  officer 
has  said,  and  we  quite  agree  with  him,  “  For  God’s  sake  keep 
out  the  shells !”  But  it  maybe  feared  that  the  shells  will  not 
be  kept  out.  Certainly,  a  space  of  twelve  square  feet  is  quite 
large  enough  for  them  to  enter  ;  and  if  they  lodged  in  the  teak 
lining  of  the  opposite  side,  and  there  exploded,  or  if  they  burst 
on  striking  against  the  thin  inner  plate  of  iron,  the  same  terrible 
consequences  would  follow  as  are  apprehended  in  the  case  of 
weaker  ships.  The  guns  of  the  Warrior  might  be  dismounted 
and  her  crew  slaughtered  on  the  main-deck,  without  touching 
one  of  her  armour-plates  ;  and  on  her  upper-deck  she  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  just  the  same  dangers  as  any  other  ship.  Her 
bulwarks  might  be  shot  away,  and  her  deck  swept  with  grape- 
shot  either  through  the  breaches  made  in  them  or  by  firing  over 
her  bow  or  stern.  There  is  the  whole  of  her  long  and  wide 
upper-deck  to  receive  those  incendiary  projectiles  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  and  if  she  lay  under  the  guns  of  a  lofty 
three-decker,  her  deck  might  be  torn  up  and  even  her  hold  reached 
by  shot  and  shells.  Lastly,  there  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  a-head 
and  astern  unprotected  by  either  armour-plates  or  teak.  A  good 


deal  might  be  done  against  the  Warrior  by  powerful  and  judi¬ 
ciously-contrived  artillery,  worked  by  skilful  hands,  without 
even  attempting  to  test  the  strength  of  the  fortification  of  her 
sides.  And  yet  all  the  plans  that  have  been  hitherto  proposed  for 
making  vessels  more  completely  shot-proof  also  tend  to  impair 
their  sea-going  qualities.  The  Warrior  is  an  experiment  at  pro¬ 
ducing  not  merely  a  superior  kind  of  floating  battery,  buta  cruising 
ship,  protected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  armour.  Her  seawor¬ 
thiness  and  her  speed  may  soon  be  brought  to  a  decisive  test ;  and 
in  the  latter  quality  we  do  not  think  she  can  fall  short  of  expec¬ 
tation.  It  is  stated  that  her  total  cost  will  not  exceed  350,000/. 
Her  sister  vessel,  the  Slack  Prince,  is  not  in  such  a  forward 
state,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  she  can  be  launched  for  six  months, 
or  thereabouts,  after  the  Warrior. 

If  only  we  can  make  up  our  minds  what  sort  of  iron-cased  ship 
to  build,  the  task  of  building  any  number  that  can  be  required 
will  be  an  easy  one  for  such  vast  establishments  as  that  where 
the  Warrior  is  now  in  hand.  All  the  plates  and  ribs  and  bolts 
of  iron  in  the  ship  are  manufactured  by  the  Company  which  is 
building  her.  Thus  all  the  processes  of  construction  are  going 
forward  on  the  same  premises  and  at  the  same  time.  A  quantity 
of  old  scrap-iron  is  melted  into  a  rude  mass,  which  is  hammered 
into  a  plate,  and  planed  and  grooved,  and  drilled  with  bolt-holes, 
and  carried  on  a  tramway  to  the  ship’s  side,  and  there  hoisted 
into  its  place  and  bolted  on.  All  the  beautiful  and  delicate 
operations  by  which  steam-power  is  made  to  work  in  iron  may 
be  witnessed  at  Blackwall,  side  by  side  with  the  labours  of  the 
ship-builder.  A  visit  to  this  vast  establishment  and  to  the  gigantic 
vessel  which  has  grown  up  there  will  inspire  the  conviction  that 
in  the  long  run  this  country  must  be  the  greatest  gainer  by  the 
introduction  of  iron  ships  of  war.  Oak  has  become  a  scarce 
commodity  in  England,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  she  has  iron 
enough  to  last  until  the  Millennium. 


THE  BORGHESE  CLAIM. 

HE  name  of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  so  great  in 
English  history  that  few  persons  could  be  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  contest  lately  pending  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
the  representation  of  the  valiant  soldier  of  the  Lancastrian  kings 
was  disputed  between  various  litigants  claiming  upon  the  failure 
of  direct  heirs.  Two  successive  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  had  died 
without  male  issue,  and  an  heir  to  their  honours  had  to  be  sought 
among  the  distant  offshoots  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Talbot. 
The  inquiry  terminated  in  a  decision  in  favour  of  Earl  Talbot, 
formerly  well  known  as  Viscount  Ingestre,  who  now  unites  with 
his  own  title  the  older  and  more  famous  one  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
enjoys  the  estates  which  belonged  to  it. 

Another  litigation  of  hardly  inferior  interest  has  arisen  out  of 
the  recent  history  of  the  same  noble  family.  The  remarkable 
character  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  high  position  of  the  litigants, 
appears  to  claim  for  it  a  brief  notice.  Upon  the  death  of  Earl 
John  of  Shrewsbury,  the  title  devolved  upon  Earl  Bertram,  and 
upon  his  death  it  became  necessary  to  seek  an  heir,  who  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Earl  Talbot.  Although  Earl  John 
left  no  son,  he  left  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  married  Boman 
nobles,  and  lived,  and  one  of  them  died,  at  Home.  This  was  the 
second  daughter.  Lady  Gwendaline,  whose  husband  was  a  prince 
of  the  distinguished  family  of  Borghese.  This  lady  died  within 
a  few  years  after  marriage,  leaving  four  children,  three  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  The  surviving  child,  a  daughter,  became,  and  is 
now,  the  wife  of  the  Due  di  Sora,  a  Boman  noble.  The  elder 
daughter  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Lady  Maria,  married  the  Prince 
Doria  Pamphili,  and  is  still  living.  The  marriage  of  Lady  Gwen¬ 
daline  took  place  in  1833.  In  contemplation  of  that  marriage,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  between  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Prince 
Borghese,  the  fathers  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Two 
months  afterwards  a  public  instrument  was  executed  by  all 
necessary  parties  before  a  notary,  and  there  was  also  a  private 
instrument  of  the  same  date  containing  additional  stipulations. 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  within  two  days  after  the  execution 
of  these  two  instruments,  which  had  been  prepared  in  due  form 
and  under  the  advice  of  lawyers.  The  preliminary  contract 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  hastily  and  by  an  unskilful 
hand.  Its  existence  was  for  a  long  time  forgotten,  or  at  least 
it  was  disregarded  by  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  but  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury  it  was  produced  by  the  Borghese  family, 
and  a  formidable  claim  was  founded  on  it.  A  suit  in  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery  was  instituted  to  assert  this  claim,  and  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  claimants  has  this  week  been  given  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Wood.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that 
although  the  name  of  the  principal  cause  was  Borghese  v. 
Borghese,  yet  the  chief  defendants  in  it  were  the  representatives 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury. 

The  dispute  arose  upon  the  meaning  and  effect,  according  to 
the  Bomau  law,  of  the  5th  clause  of  the  preliminary  contract 
before  mentioned.  The  most  material  part  of  that  clause  stood 
in  the  Italian  thus  : — 

Oltre  la  suddetta  dote  cosi  costituita  Sua  Exce’.lenza  il  Signor  Conte  di 
Shrewsbury  assegna  sino  da  ora  a  titolo  parimente  di  dote  alia  Signora  Sposa 
una  porzione  uguale  agli  altri  credi  in  concorso  nella  di  lui  eredita  libera 
depurata  da  debiti  e  legati. 

The  exact  translation  of  these  words,  and  even  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  them,  were  hotly  disputed  before  the  Court.  The  Boman 
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law,  unlike  our  own,  pays  regard  to  stops,  and  it  was  .found  that 
in  one  copy  of  the  contract  a  comma  followed  the  word  libera, 
while  in  another  copy  the  same  place  was  occupied  by  a  semi¬ 
colon.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  single  minute  spot  of  ink  was 
treated  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  who  gave  evidence  in  the  cause, 
as  of  great  importance.  We  have  purposely  omitted  all  stops 
in  the  original  clause,  and  we  shall  do  the  same  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  translation,  which  was  that  adopted  .by  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  : — 

Over  and  above  the  aforesaid  dowry  thus  constituted  His  Excellency  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  assigns  from  this  moment  likewise  by  title  of  dowry  to 
the  lady-bride  a  portion  equal  to  the  other  heirs  in  concourse  in  his  free 
inheritance  cleared  from  debts  and  legacies. 

The  arguments  upon  this  clause  in  England  occupied  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  written  opinions  upon  each  side  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
Roman  advocates,  and  the  report  of  the  cross-examinations  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  shake  those  opinions,  have  been  printed  in 
three  folio  volumes.  The  examination  of  these  witnesses  by  an 
English  commission  at  Rome  extended  over  three  months.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  had  ample  leisure  in  the  Long  Vacation  to  read 
and  read  again  this  vast  mass  of  argument,  and  his  long  and  elabo¬ 
rate  judgment  showed  that  hewas  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
page  of  it.  The  question  which  he  had  to  decide  was,  technically 
speaking,  one  of  fact  rather  than  of  law.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  above-quoted  clause 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  entered 
into,  viz., Rome;  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  to  inform  himself, 
by  the  testimony  of  practitioners,  what  that  law  was  ;  and  where 
their  testimony  differed — as  it  did  wherever  difference  was  pos¬ 
sible — he  had  to  weigh  the  evidence  on  either  side,  and  determine 
to  which  he  would  give  credit.  This,  according  to  theory,  is  the 
duty  of  an  English  judge  in  such  a  case ;  but  practically  the  de¬ 
cision  was  arrived  at  by  the  application  of  simple  and  universal 
principles,  and  by  a  mental  operation  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  would  have  been  employed  if  the  contract  had  been  made 
in  England  and  in  the  English  tongue.  The  whole  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  argument  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  persuade  the 
Court  to  decide  the  question  from  an  Italian,  instead  of  an 
English,  point  of  view.  But  the  Vice-Chancellor  disposed  suc¬ 
cessively  of  the  various  refinements  of  the  Italian  lawyers,  and 
having  thus  cleared  the  case  of  all  its  perplexing  peculiarities, 
he  looked  at  the  clause  just  as  any  English  lawyer  who  had  not 
heard  a  word  of  the  Italian  evidence  might  have  looked  at  it,  and 
thus  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Judge  probably  agreed  with  his 
first  impression. 

We  have  seen  that  Earl  John  of  Shrewsbury  had  two  daughters 
and  no  son.  Besides  the  extensive  estates  which  went  with  the 
earldom  to  his  successor,  he  left  real  and  personal  property  to 
the  value  of  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  pounds.  He  gave  the 
whole  of  this  property  to  trustees  upon  trusts  under  which  his 
daughters  took  no  benefit,  so  that  the  whole  provision  made  for 
them  was  a  sum  of  40,000/.  to  each,  which  he  agreed  upon  their 
marriages  to  secure  to  them.  As  regards  Lady  Gwendaline, 
afterwards  Princess  Borghese,  the  Earl  bound  himself  to.  pay 
this  portion  by  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  preliminary  contract. 
It  was  not  unreasonably  expected  by  the  Borghese  family  that 
in  case  Earl  John  died  without  a  son,  the  bulk  of  his  property 
would  become  divisible  between  his  daughters.  But  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  bequeathed  the  whole  to  strangers.  In  their 
natural  disappointment  they  sought  to  build  upon  the  above- 
quoted  clause  a  legal  right,  which  might  be  enforced  against  the 
Earl's  estate.  The  contract  in  question  would  have  to  be  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  lawyers  of  Rome,  where  it  was  made,  but  the 
performance  of  it  must  be  sought  before  the  courts  of  England, 
where  the  property  was  situated.  The  Roman  lawyers,  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Borghese  family,  declared  that  Earl  John  had 
bound  himself  to  pay  a  dowry  of  40,000/.,  and  that  he  had 
also  bound  himself,  by  an  obligation  of  exactly  equal  force,  to 
leave  after  his  death  to  his  daughter — or,  in  the  words  of  the 
contract,  “  he  had  assigned  by  title  of  dowry  to  the  bride” — a 
further  portion,  viz.,  a  share  of  his  “  free  inheritance,”  which 
words  were  explained  to  mean  unentailed  property,  or  the  pro¬ 
perty  which  has  not  been  held  to  follow  the  devolution  of  the 
earldom.  Further,  Lady  Gwendaline  was  to  take  a  portion 

equal  to  the  other  heirs  in  concourse,”  and  the  only  other  heir 
was  her  sister,  so  that  her  portion  would  be  one  half.  Thus  far 
there  was  little  room  for  doubt,  but  at  the  next  step  of  the 
reasoning  arose  the  main  dispute.  The  Borghese  lawyers  con¬ 
tended  that  the  portion  was  to  be  “  free,”  or  “  freed,”  or 
“  cleared”  from  debts  and  legacies.  They  claimed  half  of  the 
inheritance  exonerated  from  all  such  liabilities,  which  would  thus 
be  thrown  upon  the  other  half — in  other  words,  they  alleged  that 
the  porzione  was  to  be  depurata  da  debiti  e  legati.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  that  the  inheritance  was  to  be  “  freed”  from 
debts  and  legacies  by  paying  them  out  of  it,  and  then  Lady 
Gwendaline  would  take  half  of  the  clear  residue — in  other  words, 
they  said  that  the  eredita  libera  was  to  be  depurata.  Thus  the 
question  came  to  turn  on  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
sentence.  Hid  the  adjective  or  participle  depurata  agree  with  the 
nearer  substantive  eredita,  or  with  the  more  remote  one  porzione  ? 
In  considering  this  question,  the  Roman  lawyers  attached  great 
importance  to  the  semicolon  which  they  found  in  one  copy  of 
the  contract,  after  the  words  eredita  libera,  as  showing  much 
more  strongly  than  a  mere  comma  that  depurata  must  be  referred 


to  porzione.  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  however,  has  arrived  at 
an  opposite  conclusion.  He  has  decided  that  the  clause  conferred  a 
right  to  half  of  t  he  disposable  property  of  the  Earl  remaining  after 
paying  thereout  his  debts  ana  legacies ;  and  as  the  Earl  made  a 
general  bequest  of  his  whole  property,  there  would  remain 
nothing  after  satisfying  this  bequest,  and  the  half  of  nothing  is 
of  course  nothing,  and  so  the  suit  failed.  He  said  that  the 
Borghese  family  had  stipulated  for  what  appeared  at  the  time 
to  be  a  valuable  chance.  The  Earl  was  not  likely  to  have  a  son, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  make  any  large  be¬ 
quests  away  from  his  own  daughters.  But  the  Earl  did  an  unex¬ 
pected  thing  in  exercise  of  a  power  which  the  Vice-Chancellor 
held  to  be  unimpaired.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  two 
solemn  instruments  executed  immediately  before  the  marriage 
contained  no  clause  of  equal  force  with  that  which  we  have 
quoted  from  the  informal  contract.  The  defendants  of  course 
contended  that  the  later  instruments  operated  in  revocation  of, 
or  substitution  for,  the  former;  but  the  Vice-Chancellor  held  that 
it  retained  all  its  efficacy,  whatever  that  might  be. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  moderate  compass  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  vast  variety  of  ingenious  and  refined  argu¬ 
ments  which  the  Court  had  to  consider  before  arriving  at  the 
main  question  which  we  have  shortly  stated.  The  defendants 
raised  a  number  of  outworks  which  the  J udge  successively  de¬ 
molished,  but  he  has  declared  their  chief  citadel  impregnable. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  arguments  of  the  Italian  lawyers 
turned  upon  what  is  called  in  the  Civil  Law  the  arbitrium  boni 
viri.  “We  will  admit  for  the  moment,”  said  they,  “that  the 
Earl  might  abridge  his  daughter’s  portion  by  leaving  legacies. 
But  they  must  be  moderate  legacies — rewards  to  faithful  ser¬ 
vants,  memorials  to  attached  friends,  and  the  like — such  as 
a  just  and  prudent  parent  might  think  fit  to  give  while  pre¬ 
serving  a  proper  provision  for  his  family.  If  he  gave  his 
whole  estate  to  strangers,  he  would  be  neglecting  obvious 
duties,  he  would  not  exercise  in  the  disposal  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  the  judgment  of  a  good  man,  which  our  law  requires  him 
to  do.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  no  such  principle  as 
this  is  known  to  the  English  law. 

Without  running  into  extravagant  praises  of  the  Roman  or 
Civil  jurisprudence,  it  must  be  owned  that  in  very  many  respects 
it  contrasts  favourably  with  our  own.  This  is  of  course  the  law 
which  is  appealed  to  in  the  Roman  States,  and  it  appears  to 
be  administered  by  a  body  of  learned,  sensible,  and  polished 
men.  The  Roman  advocates  write  their  opinions  in  a  flow  of 
easy,  pleasant  Latin,  and  both  the  style  and  the  arguments  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  in  the  Borghese  case  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
high  notion  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  disputants. 
Thus  we  find  an  admirable  system  of  law  and  an  accomplished 
body  of  lawyers  in  what  all  authorities  agree  is  one  of  the  most 
miserable  countries  upon  earth.  This  fact  would  seem  to  prove 
that  lawyers  neither  make  human  happiness  nor  mar  it. 


FRENCH  THEATRICALS. 

11HE  playgoers,  no  less  than  the  moralists,  of  Paris  may  be 
_  fairly  congratulated  on  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  two 
pieces  in  which  a  majority  of  the  dramatis  personce  have  the 
advantage  of  a  legitimate  origin,  and  the  Seventh  Commandment 
is  treated  from  first  to  last  with  the  utmost  consideration.  The 
vagaries  of  interesting  sinners — the  inconsistencies  of  debauchery 
— the  feeble  struggles  of  the  single  virtue  that  rescues  the 
thousand  crimes  of  fashionable  rakes  from  monotonous  corrup¬ 
tion — all  the  indecent  revelations  of  garrulous  penitents,  linger¬ 
ing  almost  fondly  over  the  misdeeds  which  they  affect  to  deplore 
— such  has  been  the  sort  of  unhealthy  diet  which  has  generally 
proved  the  most  congenial  to  the  not  over-sensitive  appetite  of 
French  society.  At  last  the  excess  of  the  evil  almost  seems  to 
have  begun  to  work  its  cure.  Conjugal  infidelity  no  more  depends 
on  its  inherent  attractiveness,  and  is  admissible  to  the  stage  only 
when  some  ingenious  complication  has  rescued  it  from  the  dulness 
which  satiety  engenders.  The  married  life  of  miserable  couples 
whose  affections  sprout  freely  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one, 
has  shared  the  fate  which  too  frequent  iteration  secures  for  the 
most  piquant  of  narratives ;  and  the  chaste  mothers  of  families 
w'ho  have  been  enlivening  a  sea-side  residence  with  the  perusal  of 
Fanny,  naturally  come  back  to  the  metropolis  in  search  of  some 
newer  phase  of  the  pleasantly  wicked  than  satisfied  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  less  sophisticated  generation.  The  epoch  of  the 
Traviatas  is,  we  would  hope,  on  the  wane — not  because  people  are 
shocked,  but  because  they  have  had  enough  ;  and  enough,  even 
of  indelicacy,  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  Hot  but  that  some  brilliant 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  improvement  remain  to  attest 
the  reluctant  movements  of  stage  convention  and  the  existence 
of  a  greedy  minority  of  mankind,  who  think  the  best  part  of  the 
entertainment  is  that  wffiich  ensues  upon  the  period  of  repletion. 
At  the  Vaudeville,  for  instance,  under  the  attractive  title  of  La 
Redemption,  the  public  are  edified  with  the  career  of  a  young 
lady  who,  after  misconducting  herself  in  every  possible  manner, 
atones  for  the  irregularities  of  her  early  career  by  a  sudden  grande 
passion  for  the  hero  of*  the  piece,  who  has  ventured  within  reach 
of  the  enchantress’s  spells  with  the  chivalrous  design  of  rescuing 
a  friend  from  her  dangerous  fascinations.  The  charitable  dictum 
that  “  love  restores  virginity”  is  gracefully  dropped  over  an  in¬ 
convenient  past,  and  throws  a  poetical  obscurity  over  realities 
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which  in  commonplace  life,  and  in  the  rude,  remorseless  light 
of  day,  would,  one  would  think,  prove  very  awkward  topics  of 
conversation  between  confiding  lovers.  A  Magdalen  should  he 
seen,  like  Melrose  Abbey,  by  moonlight,  and  the  moonlight  of 
the  Vaudeville  is  of  the  softest  and  most  flattering  kind.  The 
desperate  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  vicious  pleasure,  the  excitement 
of  a  lawless  existence,  and  the  cruel  disappointments  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  passion,  may  indeed  prove,  in  exceptional  instances,  the 
necessary  school  in  which  some  strange,  wayward,  or  vehement 
character  is  disciplined  into  the  self-constraint,  seriousness,  and 
good  sense  which  are  essential  to  comfort  and  happiness  in 
every  social  relation ;  still,  the  prejudices  of  British  morality 
would  probably  decide  in  favour  of  those  more  happily  con¬ 
stituted  natures  which  pass  through  no  such  fiery  ordeal  to 
ultimate  perfection,  and  which  owe  more  to  innocence  than  to 
remorse.  After  all,  a  woman  may  make  a  very  fair  materfamilias 
without  having  outraged  decorum  in  her  youth,  and  the  English 
Coelebs  upon  his  voyage  of  matrimonial  discovery  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  but  little  pleased  if,  in  addition  to  the  labour  of 
finding  a  wife,  he  found  himself  subsequently  committed  to  the 
task  of  “  redeeming”  her. 

At  the  Odeon,  a  play  called  Les  Manages  d’ Amour  translates 
us  to  a  healthier  and  more  agreeable  atmosphere.  It  is  brightly 
written,  and  is  acted,  moreover,  throughout  with  that  diligent 
attention  to  minute  proprieties  the  absence  of  which  in  our  own 
country  has  gone  so  far  to  banish  the  play  from  the  list  of  polite 
amusements.  Just  as  the  people  say  that  one  mayr  see  all  France 
behind  every  French  soldier,  so  every  French  actor  plays  as  if  the 
interest  of  the  piece  were  concentrated  in  himself,  and  its  success 
depended  upon  the  faithfulness  and  discrimination  of  his  perform¬ 
ance.  In  England  it  is  generally  charitable  to  forget  all  but  tlio 
principal  figure  in  the  picture,  and  to  look  upon  his  entourage 
as  so  much  insignificant  background,  carelessly  daubed  in  merely 
to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  empty  canvas.  The  morality  of 
the  story  is  almost  distressingly  intense.  We  arc  translated  to 
a  golden  age  of  innocence,  self-denial,  patient  endeavour,  and 
virtuous  attachments.  Having  thoroughly  used  up  the  naughty 
side  of  love,  the  Parisians  have  betaken  themselves,  in  a  healthy 
reaction,  to  the  primitive  recreations  of  love  in  a  cottage.  M. 
Michelet’s  picture  of  the  domestic  bliss  upon  which  not  even  the 
presence  of  anything  so  conventional  as  a  lady’s  maid  could  be 
allowed  to  intrude,  was  not,  we  must  imagine,  so  wild  a  flight  of 
fancy  as  it  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  At  the  Odeon, 
at  any  rate,  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  pleasing  sentiment  that 
love-matches  are  the  only  safe  investment  for  a  marrying  man — 
“  car,  si  la  fortune  vous  echappe,  le  cceur  vous  reste.”  Equally 
unworldly  and  sublime  is  the  philosophy  of  the  whole.  Two 
brothers  who  live  together,  unknown  to  fame,  struggling  in 
honourable  poverty  through  the  first  difficulties  of  a  career,  give 
ample  occasion  for  an  amoebsean  strain  of  virtuous  remarks. 
Georges  is  a  painter,  and  the  more  courageous  of  the  two.  Henri 
is  a  doctor,  with  no  patients,  and  an  overpowering  attachment 
for  a  Madlle.  Vannier,  who  lives  across  the  way,  and  who  most 
obligingly  falls  ill  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  unconsciously 
summons  her  admirer  to  find  fortune  and  love  both  smiling  upon 
him  in  her  invalid  room.  There  has  really  been  nothing  to  equal 
Georges’  sententiousness  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  “  Travailler 
et  attendre,  voila  la  sagesse !  ”  Thank  heaven  for  youth,  genius, 
and  friendship,  and  scorn  the  effeminate  enjoyments  of  un¬ 
struggling  wealth.  “  Quant  a  ta  pauvretti,  remercies-en  le  ciel ; 
la  pauvrete,  e’est  la  nourrice  des  grands  hommes.”  Henri’s  dis¬ 
content  naturally  succumbs  before  so  much  good  advice,  and 
Georges’  virtue  is  rewarded  by  the  arrival  of  the  loveliest  of 
sitters,  who  announces  herself  as  Genevieve,  and  requests  to  be 
at  once  immortalized  upon  the  painter’s  canvas.  Georges,  who  is 
in  the  middle  of  a  classical  composition  in  which  a  vulgar  old 
M.  Monniquet  and  his  wife  have  to  figure  as  ./Eneas  and 
Dido,  turns,  of  course,  with  all  due  alacrity  to  his  more  inviting 
task,  and  a  fortnight’s  sittings  suffice  to  unravel  the  young  lady’s 
strange  history  and  to  elevate  Georges  from  the  mere  artist  to  the 
more  romantic  capacity  of  lover.  Genevidveturns  out  to  be  a  found¬ 
ling,  and  is  as  pretty,  as  virtuous,  and  as  interesting  as  the  good- 
natured  conventionality  of  the  stage  invariably  entitles  all  found¬ 
lings  to  be.  Left  alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  “  si  mechant  et  si 
trompeur,”  she  found  her  destitution  suddenly  relieved  by  the 
providential  tenderness  of  a  chance  benefactress.  Her  new 
found  friend  adopted  her,  and  life  flowed  along  in  happy  tran¬ 
quillity — “nous  causons  dupass6,  nous  esperons  dans  l’avenir,  et 
quand  nous  nous  sentons  tristes,  nous  prions  Dieu.”  It  was  for 
this  good  friend  that  the  portrait  was  intended,  and  the  incipient 
jealousy  of  the  artist  is  relieved  by  the  discovery  that  no  rival 
stands  m  his  way,  and  that  Genevieve  is  quite  disposed  to  be 
first  confidential  and  then  affectionate.  Georges  accordingly 
paints,  sighs,  and  adores,  and  justly  considers  himself  the 
happiest  of  his  species.  Next  we  have  a  ball  at  the  vulgar  Mon- 
niquet’s,  who  does  the  bourgeois  gentilliomme  to  great  effect, 
and  appears  with  a  manual  of  politeness,  with  which  he  proposes 
to  confront  the  social  emergencies  of  his  entertainment.  Among 
the  other  guests  comes  Madame  Vannier,  the  mother  of  Mar¬ 
guerite,  a  shrewd  woman  of  the  world,  bent  on  being  fine  lady 
at  all  hazards,  and  suspiciously  learned  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
In  her  train  follows  a  young  commercial  man  of  fashion,  and 
Georges  seizes  the  opportunity  of  protesting  against  a  heartless 
age  of  unenthusiastic  financiers.  Merchant  princes,  he  says,  are  all 
very  well,  but  the  hosts  of  young  people  whose  first  and  only  love 


is  the  Bourse,  and  whose  sole  poetry  is  a  rise  in  the  funds — who 
are  extravagant  without  generosity,  and  debauchees  from  mere 
routine — are  a  social  nuisance  which  may  console  an  artist  for  a 
life  of  simple,  refined,  and  inexpensive  enjoyment.  “Voila 
pourquoi,  Monsieur,  je  fais  des  tableaux,  et  non  des  affaires.” 

Before  long  the  moral  of  the  tale  confirms  the  choice  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher.  Madame  Vannier  contrives  a  fraudulent  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  for  her  daughter,  and  is  ruined  by  a  fall  of  the  funds  just 
as  the  ceremony  of  its  signature  is  completed.  Henri  and  his 
bride  prepare,  in  appropriate  tribulation,  to  quit  the  paradise  of 
Paris  for  the  cruel  vicissitudes  of  an  exile’s  life.  The  world  is  all 
before  them  ■where  to  choose,  and  hand  in  hand  the  virtuous  and 
melancholy  couple,  like  our  first  parents,  bend  their  steps  towards 
an  unknown  world.  Henri  displays  all  a  Frenchman’s  horror  at 
expatriation,  but  consoles  himself  as  a  husband  and  a  Christian 
should.  “Ah!  e’est  une supreme  consolation  dans  mon  malheur 
de  penser  que  j’ai  a  mes  cdtes  cet  ange  de  devoument  et  de  ten- 
dresse.”  This  pleasingly  refined  tranquillity  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  angel’s  mamma,  who  requires  a  thorough  scolding 
and  a  rather  unfilial  enumeration  of  her  misdeeds  before  site  can 
acquiesce  in  the  monstrous  scheme  of  a  young  wife’s  quitting  her 
mother  for  her  husband.  Henri  is  manfully  inflexible,  Margue¬ 
rite  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  maternal  entreaties,  and  Mme.  Vannier 
is  preparing  to  go  into  hysterics,  when  everything  is  made  smooth 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  vulgar  Monniquet,  who  turns  out 
to  bo  a  gentleman  at  heart,  and,  having  discovered  that  Genevieve 
is  his  own  child,  insists  upon  atoning  for  his  juvenile  indiscretion 
by  setting  up  Henri  in  a  maison  de  sante,  with  a  great  many 
more  thousand  francs  a-ycar  than  any  frugal  young  couple  could 
think  of  wanting.  Georges  meanwhile  has  become  a  celebrity, 
and  Genevieve  and  he  are  far  too  rich  and  happy  to  need  any 
assistance,  though  Monniquet  of  course  announces  his  intention 
of  making  them  his  heirs,  and  Georges  returns  the  compliment  by 
promising  to  inform  his  bride  of  her  unsuspected  paternity. 

At  the  Ambigu-Comique,  a  good  thorough-going  melodrama, 
called  La  Maison  du  Pont  Notre  Dame,  is  now  having  a  run  of 
success  which,  in  its  way,  it  quite  deserves.  The  grand  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  melodrama  is  that  it  should  be  melodramatic  ;  and  in 
this  case  the  authors,  MM.  Barriere  et  H.  de  Ilock,  have  taken 
good  care  not  to  err  upon  the  side  of  tameness.  We  have  death 
scenes  and  duels,  conspiracies  and  assassinations  ;  villains  who  are 
prepared  to  go  all  lengths  if  duly  paid ;  heroes  who  pass,  with  more 
thanGaribaldian  immunity, through  the  most  critical  emergencies, 
and  who,  though  to  all  appearance  thoroughly  well  killed  in  one 
scene,  turn  up  in  the  next  as  fresh  as  ever  ;  dowager  ladies,  who 
rustle  on  to  the  3tage  in  stiff  brocade  and  with  appropriate  gar¬ 
rulity  supply  the  necessary  links  to  a  family  chronicle  ;  and  flower 
girls,  who  carry  on  an  amorous  underplot  all  through  the  evening, 
and  appear  out  of  the  forest  at  a  moment’s  notice  with  an  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  intelligence,  or  a  musical  complaint  against 

Traitre  cT  amour 

Coquin  d’amour. 

All !  qu’il  est  done  m&hant  l’amour. 

Everything  and  everybody  that  can  interest,  excite,  or  amuse, 
are  crowded  together  into  a  whole  which,  without  being  absolutely 
impossible,  is  sufficiently  improbable  to  escape  being  common¬ 
place,  and  which,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to 
any  actual  phase  of  existing  society,  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of 
avoiding  those  dangerous  regions  of  sentiment  in  which  it  is  so 
difficult  not  to  trip,  and  of  being  thoroughly  entertaining  with¬ 
out  any  offence  to  good  taste,  decent  manners,  and  ordinary 
morality. 


KEYIEWS, 


HOME  CONTEMPOKAINE* 

MABOUT’S  new  work  will  not  add  much  either  to  our 
®  knowledge  of  Home  or  to  the  author’s  reputation.  It  is 
fuller  than  the  famous  Question  Romaine,  and  enters  on  a  few 
topics  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  in  order  to  make  out 
a  crushing  case  against  the  Pontifical  Government.  There  is 
also  an  air  of  intelligence  and  good  sense  throughout  its  pages, 
and  occasionally  there  are  touches  which  remind  us  that  the 
author  is  witty  as  well  as  wise.  9  But  all  that  is  most  interesting 
in  itself  and  most  important  to  remember  was  used  up  in  the 
first  work,  and  there  is  a  great  portion  of  this  new  volume  which 
may  be  euphemistically  described  as  thin.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  M.  About’s  writings  generally  cannot  have 
failed  to  observe  that  he  is  strangely  dependent  on  his  subject 
for  his  success.  He  can  write  tales  as  poor  as  Germaine,  and 
sketches  as  heavy  as  Maitre  Pierre.  When  he  composed  La 
Question  Romaine,  he  was  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  knowing 
that  he  was  going  to  annoy  a  set  of  persons  whom  he  veiy  much 
disliked  at  a  moment  very  critical  to  their  welfare,  and  he  did 
as  much  harm  to  the  priests  as  a  man  could  well  have  done  by 
a  book.  But  his  new  work  is  intended  to  be  a  calm  and  standard 
work,  and  to  give  his  ultimate  opinions  and  full  observations  on 
Borne ;  and  in  many  parts  it  only  reads  like  the  old  book  with 
the  fun  left  out.  It  is,  too,  disfigured  by  positive  faults.  It  is 
adorned  with  those  tricks  of  composition  and  printing  which 

*  Rome  Contemporaine.  Par  Edmond  About,  London  :  Jeffs,  i860. 
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French  travellers  have  agreed  to  accept  as  conventionally  droll. 
Small  paragraphs  are  separated  by  imposing  signs  of  division 
from  each  other,  as  if  each  contained  a  truth  or  a  remark  com¬ 
plete,  funny,  or  striking.  Constant  disappointment  soon  teaches 
us  that  the  only  result  is  an  unpleasant  inconsecutiveness  in  the 
narration.  M.  About  also  appears  to  us  to  offend  against  the  laws 
of  good  taste  which  protect  the  privacy  of  individuals.  When 
he  wishes  to  tell  us  how  a  Roman  prince  is  the  son  of  a  Russian 
marshal,  how  a  Roman  duchess  ogled  and  married  a  quarter¬ 
master,  or  how  a  Roman  princess  managed  in  the  cleverest  way  to 
save  a  fortune  by  opportunely  presenting  her  deceased  husband 
with  a  posthumous  heir, he  merely  disguises  the  names  by  giving 
the  initials,  and  scrupulously  adds  the  exact  date  of  each  occur¬ 
rence,  so  that  no  one  who  knows  Roman  society  can  be  at  a 
moment’s  loss  to  see  who  is  meant.  He  speaks  still  more  plainly 
of  the  people  whose  private  history  he  has  already  published  in  a 
novel,  and  tells  us  that  Lello  is  now  a  fat  little  man,  and  that 
Tolla’s  father  is  quietly  repairing  his  fortune  by  a  manufactory 
of  wax-candles. 

The  only  new  point  of  importance  which  is  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  us  in  this  volume  is  the  childishness  of  the  Roman 
people.  That  they  are  childish  every  one  is  prepared  to  believe, 
even  before  he  hears  it,  but  it  is  only  by  reading  details  that  we 
understand  how  childish  the  Romans  are,  how  intimately  this 
childishness  is  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  government,  and 
what  are  the  exact  evils  to  which  it  leads.  The  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  embodiment  of  the  paternal  theory  of  dealing  with 
subjects.  It  adds  the  scruples  of  the  priest  to  the  care  of  the 
father.  It  does  not,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  or  teach  them  why  they  should  obey.  Hence  there 
is  the  strangest  mixture  everywhere  of  the  most  rigorous  moral 
precautions  with  an  absence  of  morality.  All  the  statues  have 
vine-leaves  and  every  actress  is  ordered  to  marry  ;  but  a  wife 
does  not  see,  nor  does  her  husband  see,  why  she  should  not  con¬ 
tribute  in  any  way  she  can  to  the  family  stock.  Politeness  and 
coarseness  flow  from  the  same  lips.  Little  girls  may  be  heard 
at  one  moment  to  utter  terms  of  the  most  elaborate  courtesy, 
and  the  next  to  come  out  with  expressions  that  are  almost 
incredible.  The  thoughts  of  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  kept 
from  bad  things,  and  are  turned  on  things  utterly  foolish.  The 
place  which  the  lottery  holds  in  the  popular  estimation  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  example.  This  silly  device  for  whiling  away  the 
time  of  a  people  kept  by  its  rulers  out  of  harm  flourishes  everv- 
where  in  Italy,  but  most  especially  in  Rome.  When  the  sense 
of  national  freedom  brings  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  the  taste  may 
be  expected  to  die  out ;  but  as  long  as  Rome  is  reserved  as 
a  centre  of  religion,  the  popular  mind  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
calculation  of  femes.  The  great  object  with  the  purchasers 
of  lottery -tickets  is  to  guess  beforehand,  and  buy  tickets  for, 
three  out  of  the  five  numbers  drawn  each  Saturday.  Every 
circumstance  of  life  is  viewed  as  suggesting  a  terne.  Nothing 
is  too  sill}',  and  nothing  too  sacred,  to  suggest  one  of  these 
trios.  A  catalogue  has  been  drawn  up,  in  which  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  occurrences  has  certain  numbers  appended 
to  each.  One  sort  of  dream  indicates  such  a  combination, 
another  suggests  another,  a  fever  points  to  a  third  trio, 
and  a  birth  or  death  to  others.  The  natural  significance 
of  the  most  startling  domestic  or  public  events  is  thus  worn 
away,  and  the  mind  becomes  wrapt  up  in  deciphering  what 
is  the  number  the  event  points  to.  A  father,  for  example, 
saw  his  son  fall  from  a  window.  The  use  he  made  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  was  to  compare  the  number  of  years  his  son  had  lived, 
the  number  of  steps  that  led  to  the  floor  from  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  the  number  of  the  day  of  the  month.  It  so  happened 
that  his  trio  thus  composed  won  a  prize,  and  although  his  son 
died,  he  was  generally  considered  a  very  lucky  man. 

The  position  of  Roman  artists  of  all  kinds  also  illustrates 
in  a  very  striking  way  the  dwarfing  of  the  intellect  which  is 
among  the  fruits  of  a  paternal  despotism.  The  artists  are  not 
bad,  but  they  are  not  good.  They  have  the  excellences  and  the 
faults  of  children.  For  example,  the  Roman  painters  are  the 
best  and  cheapest  copyists  in  the  world.  There  are,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  pictures  which  the  general  judgment  of  strangers  and 
connoisseurs  has  declared  to  be  the  right  things  to  have  copies 
of.  The  Romans  work  off  copy  after  copy  of  these  pictures  with 
the  most  marvellous  ease,  rapidity,  and  fidelity,  and  will  do  one 
of  the  very  largest,  frame  and  all,  for  iod.  Their  manual  dexte¬ 
rity  and  acquaintance  with  all  ihe  machinery  of  painting  are 
wonderful;  but  they  never  go  beyond.  Their  original  pictures 
are  poor  beyond  belief,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  where  the 
fainter  has  happened  to  have  long  resided  in  a  centre  of  more 
ife  than  Rome.  It  is  the  same  with  their  theatricals.  The 
acting  is  not  bad.  They  have  a  childish  facility  of  learning  by 
heart,  and  a  stranger,  who  hears  a  comedy  fluently  carried  on,  is 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  first  rehearsal  took  place  that  same 
morning.  How  babyish  the  censorship  is  may  be  guessed  from 
the  fact  that  a  translator  was  ordered  to  change  the  title  of  a 
translation  of  the  Brewer  of  Preston,  because  birrajo,  a  brewer, 
sounds  something  like  sbirrajo.  The  plays  are  either  very  mild 
imitations  of  Goldoni  or  translations  from  the  French,  and 
are  never  absolutely  bad  and  never  good.  When  the  play  comes 
on,  both  audience  and  players  behave  as  if  they  were  a  set  of 
children,  one-half  of  whom  provided  the  amusement  and  the  other 
half  enjoyed  it,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  parts  might  at  any  time  be 
changed.  This  is  really  true  to  some  extent,  for  scarcely  any  one  is 


an  actor  or  singer  altogether,  and  the  man  who  drives  your  fly 
in  the  morning  will  sing  to  you  as  first  tenor  in  the  evening. 
The  audience  are  in  raptures  the  whole  time.  They  like  the  fun 
of  the  other  children  coming  on,  and  like  to  mix  up  the  private 
and  professional  characters  of  the  performers.  The  actors  are 
always  coming  forward  to  bow  their  thanks  for  the  applause 
they  get,  and  the  audience  is  always  clapping  to  make  the  actors 
bow.  The  author,  too,  comes  on  scene  after  scene  and  makes  his 
obeisance  to  the  friendly  public.  No  one  ever  seems  bored,  and 
no  one  either  fails  or  improves.  As  all  literature  worth  the  name 
is  forbidden  at  Rome,  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  hear  that, 
so  far  as  books  went,  the  Romans  were  children ;  but  art  is  allowed, 
and  it  is  in  art  that  the  blighting  influence  of  the  Government  is 
conspicuously  seen. 

M.  About  draws  a  happy  comparison  between  the  feeling  that 
prevails  at  Rome  about  crime  and  that  which  prevails  at  large 
schools  about  serious  delinquencies.  There  are  many  offences 
which  are  injurious  to  individuals  as  well  as  a  contravention  of 
law,  and  yet  it  is  thought  mean  to  tell  of  the  offenders.  The 
Romans  have  a  great  dislike  to  thieves,  and  theft  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  rare  offence.  Not  long  ago,  when  a  pickpocket  had  been 
caught  and  was  sentenced  to  severe  corporal  punishment,  the 
crowd  cheered  the  executioner  so  warmly  that,  to  please  the  public, 
he  threw  in  an  extra  cut  beyond  the  legal  limit  as  a  bonneinain. 
And  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  evidence  even  against 
thieves.  M.  About  tells  a  story  of  a  man  who  lost  a  pig.  He 
suspected  who  was  the  thief,  went  to  the  house,  and  there  stood 
the  pig  tied  to  the  door-post.  Instantly  he  invoked  the  passers- 
by  to  witness  that  a  pig  stood  there,  and  that  he  claimed  it. 
But  no  one  would  see  the  pig.  He  saw  them  look  straight  at 
the  animal,  and  yet  nine  or  ten  people  in  succession,  and  with¬ 
out  any  concert,  assured  him  that  they  saw  no  pig  at  all. 
And  if  crimes  that  are  disliked  are  thus  sheltered,  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  evil-doers  to  justice  is  tenfold  increased  when  the 
offence  is  one  of  those  over  which  childish  romance  throws  a 
halo  of  glory.  Brigandage  is  not  only  thought  reputable,  but 
great  brigands  are  still  treated  as  heroes.  Although  the  wise 
severity  of  Pope  Leo  XII.  did  much  to  check  the  exercise  of  the 
profession  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  when 
M.  About  took  a  tour  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Rome, 
he  heard  endless  stories  in  praise  of  the  great  Gasparone,  the 
mightiest  and  noblest  of  brigands.  At  Rome  he  had  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  this  distinguished  man,  who  leads  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  respected  life  at  the  galleys.  He  receives  an  allowance 
for  his  food,  and  that  this  is  too  small  is  the  only  complaint  he 
has  to  find  with  his  lot.  Apparently  he  is  permitted  to  lead  a 
life  of  utter  idleness,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  admiring  knot 
composed  of  minor  brigands  and  gendarmes.  The  latter  are 
particularly  earnest  in  their  homage  to  him,  and  in  the  calls  they 
make  on  his  pity  by  inviting  him  to  contrast  his  own  respectable 
and  dignified  position  with  their  thankless  and  hopeless  lot. 
When  M.  About  took  his  departure,  Gasparone  offered  him  a 
manuscript  list  of  the  homicides  he  had  committed,  which 
reached  the  imposing  figure  of  127,  and  he  was  much  astonished 
when  his  guest  refused  to  accept  the  present.  All  the  strangers, 
and  especially  the  English,  who  came  to  see  him,  were  most 
glad  to  receive  so  interesting  a  document,  and  why  should  his 
new  French  friend  decline  it? 

But  the  favourite  Roman  crime  is  not  brigandage,  but  assassi¬ 
nation.  A  man  who  has  secretly  stuck  his  knife  into  another  is 
treated,  M.  About  says,  exactly  as  a  combatant  in  an  honourable 
and  well-fought  duel  is  treated  at  Paris.  In  fact,  assassination 
is  a  duel  at  Rome.  The  enemies  who  know  that  they  each  bear 
a  grudge  to  the  other  go  about  the  city  as  a  vast  field  of  battle ; 
and  to  get  the  first  stab  is  only  a  matter  of  skill  and  luck.  No 
one  thinks  of  giving  up  the  assassins.  Even  dying  men  gravely 
assure  the  authorities  that  no  one  in  particular  has  run  a  knife 
into  them.  It  is  one  of  their  schoolboy  rules  that  a  man  who 
dies  without  telling  who  is  his  murderer  is  to  be  avenged  by  the 
dignified  method  of  another  assassination,  and  his  relations  are 
engaged  in  honour  to  strike  his  assailant  whenever  they  can. 
But  a  poor  creature  who  calls  in  the  contemptible  aid  of  the  law 
receives  no  such  tribute  to  his  memory.  There  is,  besides,  no 
legal  penalty  for  assassination  that  deserves  the  name.  If  the 
authorities  know  who  the  murderer  is,  they  can  scarcely 
get  hold  of  him,  for  if  he  catches  any  monk  by  the  gown  he 
is  safe,  and  will  be  conducted  to  the  inviolable  asylum  of  a 
convent ;  or  he  may  make  his  way  to  the  Tiber,  and  then  the 
officers  of  justice  are  instructed  to  let  him  alone,  lest  in  his 
desperation  he  should  throw  himself  into  the  river,  and 
be  drowned  before  he  repents.  If  he  is  taken  in  spite  of  his 
thousand  chances  of  escape,  he  is  only  imprisoned,  for  the  Papal 
Government  is  too  solicitous  about  his  salvation  to  execute  him. 
He  goes  to  prison,  and  his  term  of  imprisonment  is  soon  com¬ 
muted.  He  behaves  tolerably  quietly,  and  his  friends  spend  a 
little  money  among  his  keepers.  Before  long  he  is  restored  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  reappears  in  society  with  the  glory 
of  a  man  who  has  done  a  good  deed,  and  of  a  martyr  who  has 
undergone  the  base  persecution  of  the  law.  No  satire  on  a 
government  can  be  stronger  than  this.  The  very  virtues  of  the 
Papal  system  tend  to  make  it  utterly  unfit  for  practical  life.  It 
corrupts  men  by  treating  them  as  children,  and  its  tolerance  and 
piety  confirm  them  in  their  corruption  by  punishing  them  as  if 
they  were  only  naughty  boys.  The  only  good  feature  left  in  the 
character  pf  the  Romans  is  that  they  wish  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
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older  and  better ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  interests  of 
Homan  Catholicism  should  be  permitted  much  longer  to  interfere 
with  the  gratification  of  so  legitimate  a  desire. 


SIE  J.  COLERIDGE  OH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS* 

SIR  J.  COLERIDG-E  is  no  doubt  a  strong  Conservative  in  his 
feelings  and  sympathies,  and  he  probably  views  rather  with 
resignation  than  with  pleasure  the  great  political  changes  of  which 
he  is  a  witness.  But  he  is  not  a  political  coward.  He  is  not  one 
of  those  who  fancy  that  because  the  political  system  under  which 
they  happen  to  have  been  born  is  undergoing  modifications,  Pro¬ 
vidence  must  be  deserting  man,  and  the  world  must  be  coming 
to  an  end.  He  has  too  firm  a  hold  on  moral  and  religious  truth 
to  doubt  their  imperishable  supremacy  over  society  in  all  its 
phases,  or  to  suppose  that  their  influence  will  pass  away  with 
the  transmutation  of  feudal  institutions  and  the  accession  of  a  new 
class  to  power.  He  constantly  exhorts  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs  to  prepare  for  the  change  which  is  coming  over  the  poli¬ 
tical  world,  not  by  feeble  attempts  at  repression  and  vain  struggles 
against  what  is  evidently  the  determined  order  of  things,  but  by 
preparing  both  themselves  and  those  below  them  for  the  duties 
of  a  new  position  : — 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it  now — because  the  observation  is  in  place, 
and  because  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  frequently 
urged — the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  times  is  not  so  much  to  increase  as  to 
bring  into  activity  the  political  power  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  lower 
classes  of  society ;  this  is  so  marked  a  tendency,  so  general  and  so  regular  in 
its  advance,  and  proceeds  on  such  manifest  and  such  vigorous  springs  of  action, 
that  it  would  he  presumptuous  to  pronounce  it  an  evil.  In  itself  it  seems  to 
me  not  dangerous.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  lower  orders  merely  as  such.  The 
danger  arises  from  our  neglect  of  duties,  which  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  now  especially,  are  incumbent  on  us  in  regard  to  them  and 
to  ourselves.  If  farmer  and  labourer,  if  master  and  mechanic,  are  imbruted 
in  a  common  ignorance,  there  is  danger.  There  is  danger  also  if  the  farmer 
be  more  ignorant  than  his  labourer,  or  the  master  unequal  to  the  mechanic 
who  toils  in  his  workshop.  There  is  danger  again  if  the  higher  orders  relax 
into  intellectual  sloth,  and  throw  away  the  manifold  advantages  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  Providence  has  placed  within  their  reach:  the  common  ignorance, 
the  disproportionate  knowledge,  the  criminal  neglect,  are,  from  different  causes, 
equally  the  source  of  danger.  With  the  blessing  of  God  the  preventive  is 
obvious:  first,  in  order  that  the  growing  power  maybe  used  wisely  and  justly, 
to  the  improvement  of  society,  not  to  its  uprooting,  we  must  educate  the 
agents,  we  must  try  to  make  them  fit  to  exercise  the  privileges  and  functions 
which  will  he  cast  on  them ;  secondly,  in  order  to  preserve  our  own  just  place 
and  proportions,  we  must  be  diligent  in  our  own  education.  It  will  not  do  to 
rest  on  traditions,  on  ancient  privileges;  if  we  will  lead,  we  must  make  our¬ 
selves  fit  to  be  leaders;  if  even  we  will  float  with  the  current,  and  not  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  it,  we  must,  by  discipline  and  training,  learn  to  throw  out  our 
intellectual  powers  with  the  strongest  and  best  trained ;  we  must  be  able  to 
strike  out  with  the  most  vigorous  and  skilful  swimmers  in  the  race ;  while  all 
around  us,  the  underwood  of  the  forest,  is  making  vigorous  shoots,  our  own 
growth  must  not  stand  still,  lest  haply  we  should  be  overgrown  and  stifled. 
And  let  us  feel  neither  grudging  nor  dismay  at  this.  The  stream  which  we 
cannot  stop,  and  which  will  certainly  overwhelm  us  if  we  attempt  to  stop  it, 
we  may,  if  we  qualify  ourselves  properly,  still  make  the  source  of  abundant 
blessing;  but  our  ability  to  do  so,  depend  on  it,  cannot  come  without  diligent 
self-  improvement. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  every  wise  and  religious  man  will 
regard  political  change.  He  will  neither  hope  from  it  that  which 
it  can  never  give,  nor  fear  that  it  will  deprive  him  of  that  which 
it  can  never  take  away.  He  will  look  upon  it,  practically,  as 
placing  society  under  new  circumstances,  out  of  which  new 
duties  arise — duties  in  which  he  himself  is  bound  manfully  and 
cheerfully  to  take  his  part. 

The  great  instrument  on  which  Sir  J.  Coleridge  relies  for 
dealing  with  the  exigencies  of  the  new  order  of  things  is  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  education  not  of  one  class  alone.  He  is  well 
aware  of  the  danger — which  some  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  a 
little  overlook — of  inverting  the  intellectual  order  of  society 
by  neglecting  the  education  of  the  upper  class  while  that  of 
the  lower  class  is  carried  high.  The  particular  agencies  of  upper- 
class  education  with  which  he  deals  in  this  lecture  are  the  public 
schools,  and  especially  his  own  school — Eton.  After  giving  the 
history  of  the  foundation,  and  vindicating  the  memory  of  the 
unhappy  King  who,  before  he  was  twenty,  had  commenced  the 
foundation  of  two  celebrated  Colleges,  from  the  imputation  of 
having  been  a  mere  “  Royal  monk,”  he  proceeds — in  a  passage 
which,  considering  the  position  of  Eton,  and  the  weight  of  the 
speaker’s  opinion,  is  one  of  very  great  importance — to  state  his 
view  of  the  Eton  system: — 

Every  institution  of  education  has  its  idea, — that  which,  so  long  as  it  is 
consistently  carried  on,  influences,  whether  intentionally  and  consciously  or 
not,  and  with  more  or  less  precision,  all  its  practices  and  details.  I  conceive 
the  idea  of  the  Eton  system  to  be  the  fostering  in  the  boy  all  that  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thought,  and  permitting  all  that  liberty  of  action,  which  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  subordination;  without  these  a 
school  cannot  even  exist,  much  less  the  scholars  make  any  advance  in  the 
detail  of  school-learning.  But  the  play  of  the  machine  is  in  the  former ;  the 
latter  are  the  checks,  necessary  indeed,  hut  which  it  is  desired  to  make  as 
little  felt  and  apparent  as  properly  may  he.  J ust  as  the  skilful  driver  would 
have  his  horses  well  under  command,  but  wishes  them  as  little  as  possible  to 
feel  the  bridle  or  hit.  Some  of  our  Public  Schools  proceed  on  the  converse 
idea ;  with  them  the  problem  is  how  much  of  restraint  and  discipline  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  preservation,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  of  the  vigour  of  the 
intellect  and  the  generous  emotions  of  the  heart  ?  With  them  the  lads  are 
rather  trained  to  walk  regularly  than  to  fly  high  or  far ;  safety  for  all  is 
desired  rather  than  excellence  even  for  many.  I  am  stating  propositions 
broadly,  which  admit,  in  fact,  of  many  qualifications ;  and  I  am  pronouncing 
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no  judgment — each  system  has  its  merits,  each  its  dangers — but  there  is  room 
enough  in  England  for  both,  and  the  judicious  parent  will  select  his  child’s 
school  as  he  will  his  profession,  with  reference  to  his  disposition,  intellect  aud 
other  circumstances.  There  is  for  many  children,  it  must  be  admitted,  great 
danger  in  the  Eton  system.  Even  with  men  liberty  trembles  not  unfre- 
quently  on  the  edge  of  license ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  requires 
great,  very  great  firmness,  discretion,  and  skill  to  govern  a  school  so  numerous, 
and  retaining  boys  to  such  an  age,  on  this  principle,  so  as  never  to  miss  of 
regularity,  obedience,  and  a  willing  application  of  the  mind  to  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  them.  There  are  other  dangers  in  the  system,  not  to 
speak  of  morals:  those  of  idleness  and  ignorance  in  the  giddy  or  slothful,  of 
self-sufficiency  and  superficiality  even  in  the  ambitious  and  the  active.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  in  the  case  of  individual  boys  these  dangers  are 
always  avoided;  but  the  opposite  system  cannot  always  escape  its  correspond¬ 
ing  dangers.  Under  any  system  boyhood  and  youth  are  perilous  periods, 
perilous  in  themselves  and  perilous  for  the  future ;  in  none  are  habits  formed 
so  easily,  none  in  which  when  formed  they  bind  so  durably. 

“The  child  is  father  of  the  man.” 

But  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  the  Eton  system  is  to 
make  a  boy  generous  and  firm-minded,  to  exercise  his  common  sense  early, 
to  make  him  habitually  feel  a  moral  responsibility,  to  act  not  under  the.  im¬ 
pulse  of  fear,  but  of  generous  shame  and  generous  emulation,  to  be  willing 
and  determined  to  keep  trust  because  he  is  trusted — in  a  word,  to  mako 
him  a  manly  boy  and  a  gentleman.  In  regard  to  morals,  I  believe  it  to  be 
at  least  as  safe  as  the  stricter  systems.  I  am  aware  I  may  seem 
to  draw  a  favourable  picture;  but  I  describe  what  is  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  system.  It  may  fail  with  many  who  are  incapable  of  being 
influenced  by  it,  and  it  influences  many  perhaps  incompletely;  but  still  I 
think  the  general  opinion  warrants  me  in  saying  that  the  Eton  character 
bears  this  corresponding  impress  through  life ;  that  where  the  system  prospers 
this  is  its  natural  fruit. 

Sir  J.  Coleridge  admits,  as.  every  sensible  man  must  admit, 
that  the  Eton  system  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  advantages  ; 
and  any  experiment  made  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
the  advantages  cannot  be  secured  without  its  dangers  must  be 
regarded  with  interest.  The  problem  is  to  obtain  a  little  more 
security  for  regular  industry  than  the  Eton  system  affords,  with¬ 
out  cramping  the  boys’  mmds,  and  to  put  some  check  on  the 
coarse  and  tyrannical  passions  which,  it  is  idle  to  deny,  get  the 
upper  hand  among  boys  when  left  entirely  to  themselves,  with¬ 
out  destroying  manly  independence.  Two  experiments  of  this 
kind  on  a  large  scale  are  now  being  carried  on.  The  first  is  still 
on  its  trial.  The  success  of  the  other,  over  which  a  sound 
judgment,  with  not  less  kindness  of  heart,  presides,  is,  we  believe, 
unqualified,  and  it  is  likely  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
public  education. 

Sir  J.  Coleridge  goes  into  the  Eton  system  in  detail,  noting  its 
strong  and  weak  points,  and  suggesting  practical  improvements. 
He  fears  that  “  there  may  be  some,  especially  among  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  Eton,  to  whom  he  may  give  pain  by  his  remarks.”  We 
cannot  conceive  remarks,  made  in  such  a  spirit  and  by  one  so 
well  entitled  to  make  them,  giving  pain  to  any  sensible  man. 
The  objection  to  the  large  number  of  Eton,  now  820,  Sir  J. 
Coleridge  thinks  “more  specious  than  real.”  With  sufficient 
machinery,  he  holds,  you  may  educate  800  as  well  as  500  ;  but 
|  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  objection 
arising  from  the  loss  of  social  unity  in  the  school.  The  number 
of  a  public  school,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  just  such  that  the 
character  of  each  boy  should  tell  upon  the  whole,  which  is  impos¬ 
sible  if  the  school  is  completely  broken  up  into  different  sets. 
Languor,  too,  is  apt  to  invade  so  vast  a  frame,  and  the  mind  of 
one  Head  Master  can  scarcely  permeate  the  whole.  Sir  J.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  however,  in  sanctioning  the  large  numbers,  stipulates  for  a 
sufficient  machinery  of  masters,  which  there  has  not  been  at  Eton 
of  late  years.  We  have  heard  of  a  master  with  a  class  of  80 !  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  a  colossal  staff  of  masters  would 
possess  more  unity  than  an  army  of  pupils.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  one  of  the  smallest  colleges  at  Cambridge,  and  quite  the 
closest,  should  have  retained  till  very  lately  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  masterships  of  Eton,  in  manifest  defiance  of  the  interests  of 
public  education.  Even  now  this  monopoly  is  but  slightly  broken 
in  upon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  entirely  give  way  before  Sir 
J.  Coleridge’s  gentle  but  decided  remonstrance,  and  that  Eton 
will,  in  justice  to  the  great  interests  with  which  she  is  charged, 
henceforth  take  the  very  best  men  she  can  get.  The  combination 
of  the  functions  of  master  and  tutor  is  justly  noted  by  Sir  J. 
Coleridge  as  a  strong  point  in  the  Eton  system.  Among  other 
things,  it  gives  the  masters  of  low  forms  in  school  higher  boys  to 
deal  with  as  tutors,  and  thus  saves  them  from  becoming  mere 
gerund-grinders.  The  repetition  of  the  same  easy  lesson,  both 
in  the  tutor’s  pupil-room  and  in  school,  is,  however,  frequently  a 
waste  of  time.  Sir  J.  Coleridge  discourages  any  separation  of 
courses  in  the  school  training  with  a  special  view  to  difference 
of  destinations  in  after  life,  such  as  has  been  attempted  at  Eton 
in  the  “  Army  Class.”  He  holds  in  effect  that  this  is  apprentice¬ 
ship,  not  education.  He  would,  however,  liberalize  the  existing 
system,  taking  effectually  into  it  modern  languages,  drawing  and 
mathematics,  the  last  of  which  subjects  he  justly  desires  to  have 
no  longer  treated  as  an  adjunct,  but  completely  incorporated  into 
the  system  of  the  school. 

We  wish  we  could  agree  in  the  opinion  that  Eton  is  not, 
for  most  boys,  an  idle  place.  It  is  an  idle  place,  not  through 
the  fault  of  the  masters,  but  because  it  is  the  school  of 
an  idle  class.  For  the  same  reason — the  class  from  which 
its  boys  are  drawn — it  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  luxurious 
and  expensive  school.  The  palliatives  Sir  J.  Coleridge  suggests 
will  come  to  little.  You  may  preach  to  parents  against  ex¬ 
cessive  pocket-money,  and  frown  on  boys  who  dress  too  well ; 
but  the  only  sure  source  of  a  frugal  and  industrious  character  is 
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a  frugal  and  industrious  home.  Eton  is  full  not  only  of  the  idle 
aristocracy  hut  of  the  jnillocracy,  who  wish  their  sons  to  be  at  [ 
school  with  the  aristocracy,  form  connexions  among  them,  and 
outvie  them  in  expense,  and  care  comparatively  little  for  the 
education.  The  second  of  these  elements  is  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  the  first,  and  the  two  between  them  must  keep  Eton 
what  it  is  till  the  end  of  time — a  good  school  on  the  whole  for  the 
rich,  because  there  the  rich  meet  their  equals,  but  not  a  good 
school  for  a  boy  who  has  to  earn  his  bread. 

One  matter  of  regret  which  Sir  J.  Coleridge  notices — the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  Oppidans  as  compared  with  that  of  Col¬ 
legers  distinguished  in  the  examination  for  the  Newcastle  scholar¬ 
ship — ;s  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  circumstance  which  is  in  itself 
an  improvement.  Since  the  places  in  College  have  been  filled 
by  merit,  the  industry  of  the  school  has  been  concentrated  there, 
and  the  rest  of  the  dough  is  left  without  leaven.  The  Oxford 
Commissioners,  in  reforming  Winchester,  wisely  instituted  some 
exhibitions  tenable  by  commoners.  Might  not  the  same  thing 
be  done  at  Eton  ?  We  might  almost  ask  whether  there  is  any 
use  in  separating  off  the  “  Collegers  ”  at  all,  and  whether  they 
might  not  as  well  hold  their  stipends  in  a  master’s  house,  and 
continue  to  mingle  with  the  general  mass,  and  set  an  example  of 
industry  throughout  the  school. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Cambridge  Commissioners 
have  closed  their  vexed  and  weary  existence,  without  making  any 
important  change  in  the  statutes  of  Eton,  though  they  have 
made  some  excellent  reforms  at  King’s.  There  is  much  in  those 
statutes  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  practicable,  and  much  in 
the  distribution  of  the  corporate  funds  which  has  long  ceased  to 
be  useful.  Could  not  the  Eton  authorities — since  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  unable  to  do  the  work — take  their  destinies  into 
their  own  hands,  and  frame  for  themselves  a  liberal  scheme  of 
improvement  ?  When  framed,  their  numerous  friends  in  Par¬ 
liament  would  easily  carry  it  into  effect.  With  their  present 
statutes  they  are  not  in  a  sound  moral  position,  nor,  without  a 
more  beneficial  employment  of  their  funds,  will  they  have  reason 
to  feel  politically  secure. 


THE  REVIVED  ART  OE  ILLUMINATION* 

mllE  existence  of  a  Litteratur,  as  the  Germans  say,  proves 
1  that  the  practical  revival  of  the  old  art  of  the  illuminator  is 
what  is  called  an  “  accomplished  fact.”  But,  without  this  evidence, 
we  should  have  been  rather  sceptical  upon  the  subject.  For  we 
confess  that  we  have  no  great  sympathy  with  this  resuscitation, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  the  modern  practice  of  illumination  has 
the  promise  of  much  usefulness  or  of  much  continuance.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  put  an  end  to  the  art  of 
the  illuminator  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  scribe.  Wehave  heard, 
indeed,  of  an  enthusiastic  young  curate  who,  abjuring  the  con¬ 
venience  of  double-pica  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  was  at  the 
pains  to  make  a  copy  of  the  Prayer-Book  for  his  own  use  in 
illegible  black  letter.  But  very  few  indeed  have  gone  to  this 
pitch  of  folly.  We  admit  that  a  great  deal  more  is  to  be  said 
for  modern  illumination  than  for  modern  manuscript.  Com¬ 
plimentary  addresses,  the  title-pages  of  private  books,  genea¬ 
logical  rolls  and  the  like,  may  not  unreasonably  be  thus  deco¬ 
rated  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  in  these  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  But,  so  soon  as 
printed  books  became  comparatively  inexpensive,  the  fitness  of 
adorning  a  page  with  elaborate  decorations,  drawn  and  coloured 
by  hand,  became  more  and  more  doubtful.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
difference  between  vellum  and  modern  paper,  the  printed  page,  no 
longer  unique,  and  no  longer  costly  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
expended  upon  it,  but  cheaply  replaceable  by  a  hundred  identical 
impressions  from  the  bookseller’s  shop,  did  not,  by  its  intrinsic 
value,  call  for  special  enrichment.  This  was  felt  instinctively 
from  the  very  first.  The  earliest  printed  books  left  spaces  for 
illuminated  capitals,  but  this  exception  was  soon  abandoned. 
Before  long,  more  reasonably,  the  capitals,  borders,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  were  all  produced  by  the  engraver,  and  struck  off,  together 
with  the  text,  at  one  impression.  Colour  was  first  given  up, 
and  soon  the  letterpress,  in  its  simple  dignity  of  legible  and  un¬ 
adorned  type,  was  considered  to  need  no  adventitious  enrich¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  often,  in  these  days,  that  books  have  margins 
large  enough  for  coloured  and  gilded  ornamentation.  However, 
some  little  variety  of  type,  with  headpieces  and  vignettes,  may 
still  be  allowed  in  editions  de  luxe,  as  they  are  called. 

W e  are  somewhat  at  a  loss,  then,  to  know  for  what  purposes  our 
modern  illuminators  mean  to  employ  their  art.  Besides  tnose  en¬ 
riched  texts  with  which  churches,  and  sometimes  houses,  are  now 
and  then  adorned,  no  practical  use  for  the  accomplishment  occurs  to 
us.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  large  legends,  meant 
to  be  read  at  a  distance,  are,  after  all,  scarcely  to  be  judged  by 
the  somewhat  crabbed  laws  of  miniature  illumination.  They  fall 
rather  within  the  scope  of  architectural  polychrome  on  a  large 
scale,  and  ought  to  be  treated,  as  a  rule,  in  connexion  with  the 
general  colouring  of  the  interior  of  the  building  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  fear  that  modern  illumi- 

*  A  Primer  of  the  Art  of  Illumination  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By 
F.  Delamotte.  London,  i860. 

A  Manual  of  Illumination  on  Paper  and  Vellum.  By  J.  W.  Bradley, 
B.A.,  and  an  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  London. 
i860. 


nation,  however  fashionable  it  would  seem  to  be  just  at  present, 
has  no  chance  of  vitality.  It  must,  be  remembered  that  much 
more  is  required  for  the  production  of  a  really  good  illumination 
than  mere  manual  skill  in  using  the  materials  and  implements  of 
the  art.  Few  things  are  worse  than  a  bad  attempt  at  illumina¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  all  ancient  examples 
of  the  process  are  equally  good.  An  experienced  eye  will  find 
in  many  an  old  text,  or  missal,  or  hour-book,  tasteless,  crudely- 
coloured,  and  vulgar  illustrations.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  mediaeval  illuminators  were  real  artists.  For  a  long  period 
between  the  djdng  out  of  the  art  of  the  ancients  and  the  rise  of 
the  later  schools,  the  art  of  design  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  monastic  scribes.  Waagen  and  Kugler,  when 
they  go  back  to  the  earliest  beginnings  of  mediaeval  painting, 
draw  their  illustrations  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  period. 
And  even  after  the  extension  of  the  painter’s  art  to  panels, 
canvas,  or  wall-surfaces,  many  men  of  name  continued  to 
work  for  the  illuminated  service-books  of  the  Church. 
Don  Silvestro  Camaldolese,  whose  hand — out  of  respect  for  its 
cunning — was  preserved  in  pickle  by  the  admiring  brethren  of 
his  convent,  was  a  really  great  and  original  artist ;  and  Girolamo 
da’  Libri,  the  master  of  Giulio  Clovio,  obtained  his  surname 
from  the  service-books  which  ho  used  to  illuminate.  It  was  not 
every  scribe  who  was  competent  to  design  the  initials  or  borders 
or  vignettes  with  which  his  text  was  adorned.  The  minialovi 
were  a  higher  class  than  the  caligrafi.  Hence  it  is  that  a  really 
good  illuminated  manuscript  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  graceful 
and  fanciful  design  and  spirited  original  drawing.  People  are 
apt  to  think  that  bright  colours,  elaborate  devices,  and  a  plentiful 
use  of  gold  constitute  a  good  illumination.  But  the  old  minia¬ 
turists,  we  repeat,  were  often  the  most  finished  artists  of  their 
time,  who  copied  figures,  costumes,  animals,  and  scenery  from 
nature,  and  were  guided  in  their  bright  blazonry  by  a  con¬ 
summate  taste  and  feeling  for  colour.  Our  modern  illuminators 
may  do  fairly  well  when  they  copy  mechanically  the  foliage  or 
frets  or  groundwork  of  some  ancient  example,  but  unless 
they  possess  some  artistic  power  they  are  baffled  by  the  mere 
delicate  parts  of  the  composition.  We  do  not  observe  that 
either  of  the  manuals  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this 
paper  dilates  upon  the  necessity  of  an  illuminator  first  learning 
to  draw.  It  is  evidently  taken  for  granted  that  the  process — 
at  least  in  its  earlier  stages — is  little  more  than  a  matter 
of  rule  and  compasses,  requiring  no  more  true  feeling  for  art 
than  potichomanie  or  worsted-work.  Now,  in  these  days,  the 
drawing  of  mere  ornamental  borders  by  hand,  or  even  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  them,  is  little  better  than  a  waste  of  time.  The  patterns 
can  be  engraved  with  far  more  beauty  and  exactness,  and  at  a 
less  cost,  and  a  very  fair  effect  of  colour  can  be  given  by  the 
chromo-lithographic  process.  In  fact,  the  examples  which  form 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Delamotte’s  Primer 
are  all  printed  in  colours  with  much  brilliancy  and  vividness  of 
effect.  It  is  foolish  to  do  by  hand  what  can  be  done  better  in  all 
respects  by  machinery.  This  is  the  argument  against  all  forms 
of  art  which  are  merely  mechanical  imitations.  The  case  is  en¬ 
tirely  altered  when  any  scope  is  given  for  original  thought  and 
fancy.  Even  then  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  particular  form  of 
art  is  worth  pursuing,  but  at  least  the  artist  may  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  feeling  that  his  mind  is  at  work  as  well  as  his  hand. 

However,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rival  manuals  of  illumina¬ 
tion  which  compete  for  the  favour  of  beginners  in  the  art,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  amateurs  are  now  devoting  themselves  to 
learn  its  mysteries.  After  all,  perhaps,  they  might  be  much  worse 
employed,  and  at  any  rate  this  fashionable  pursuit  may  lead  to  a 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  exquisite  works  of  the  ancient 
miniaturists.  As  a  mere  branch  of  archeology,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  handiworks  of 
the  mediaeval  scribes  and  illuminators.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in 
England,  and  the  Abbe  Cahier,  in  France,  are  better  teachers,  in 
this  point  of  view,  than  Messrs.  Delamotte  or  Bradley.  But  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  both  the  volumes  before  us  are  sub¬ 
stantially  trustworthy.  W e  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Delamotte’s 
Primer.  It  is  upon  the  whole  more  sensibly  written,  and  its 
coloured  and  gilded  illustrations  are  altogether  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  meagre  sketches  of  its  rival.  In  fact,  it  is  very  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  and  got  up,  and  our  only  wonder  is  that  any  one 
can  be  found  to  attempt  a  clumsy  rivalry  by  pen  and  brush  of 
the  graceful  rubrications  and  gorgeous  colouring  which  are  here 
produced  by  the  mere  resources  of  typography  and  the  chromo- 
lithographic  process. 

Both  the  books  before  us  begin  with  a  brief  history  of  the  art. 
Mr.  Delamotte  observes,  though  without  giving  his  authority, 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Winchester,  even  during 
the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  regular  school  of  illuminators, 
quite  independent  of  the  monastic  bodies,  to  whom  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  art  was  exclusively  confined.  This 
is  not  improbable  ;  and  it  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the 
unique  indenture,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  York  Minster, 
between  the  authorities  of  that  church  and  one  .Robert  Brekeling 
(who  is  not  described  otherwise  than  as  a  scriptor),  “  pro  scrip- 
tura  et  luminatione  cujusdam  libri.” 

The  time  does  not  seem  to  have  come  as  yet  for  any  critical 
choice  of  a  particular  style  or  epoch  of  illumination.  Mr.  Dela¬ 
motte  plainly  supposes  that  some  of  his  pupils  will  take  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  art — the  quaint  and  grotesque  ornamen¬ 
tation  that  prevailed  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century.  To 
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our  own  mind,  both  this  style  and  the  next,  which  is  called  the 
Opus  Anglicum,  are  equally  unfit  for  modern  reproduction.  Of 
what  possible  value  would  be  a  work  executed  now-a-days  in  the 
fashion  of  the  famous  Benedietional  of  Etbelwold,  at  Chatsworth  ? 
Nor  u  ould  the  style  contemporaneous  with  the  Bayeux  Tapestry 
be  at  all  worth  imitatiug.  A  culminating  point  in  the  art  of 
illumination,  midway  between  the  rude  attempts  of  the  earliest 
scribes  and  the  umnistakeable  decadence  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  may  very  easily  be  determined,  and  it 
is  absurd  to  recommend  the  reproduction  of  any  specimens 
that  are  not  of  the  best  period.  Mr.  Goodwin,  indeed, 
in  his  appendix  to  Mr.  Bradley’s  Manual ,  has  the  courage 
to  say  as  much  as  this  to  his  readers ;  and  some  of  his 
other  remarks  are  of  a  higher  character,  and  show  a  sounder 
view  of  art  generally,  than  might  be  expected  from  the  rather 
narrow  scope  of  the  principal  text.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
both  of  these  volumes  are  creditable  productions,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  observe  that,  in  practical  directions  as  to  materials, 
colours,  implements,  &c.,  there  is  no  substantial  difference 
between  them.  If  young  ladies  are  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
art  of  illuminating,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  led,  by  either  of 
these  handbooks,  to  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  best  period  of  the 
art  in  its  palmiest  days  among  their  monastic  predecessors.  It  is 
curious,  by  the  way,  that  women  do  not  seem  to  have  practised 
this  art  of  old,  even  in  convents  ;  although,  as  we  have  been 
lately  reminded,  when  printing  had  driven  manuscript  from  the 
field,  female  compositors  and  correctors  of  the  press  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  famous  Stephens.  We  imagine  that  the  reason  of 
this  will  be  found  in  the  two  facts,  that  the  inferior  style  of  illu¬ 
mination  was  usually  done  by  the  scribe  of  the  accompanying 
text,  which  it  required  more  education  and  scholarship  to  write 
than  was  common  among  women  in  those  days ;  and  that, 
whenever  any  intrinsic  value  was  attached  to  the  illumination,  it 
was  justly  thought  that  the  highest  attainable  art  was  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  whether  of  a  Memmling,  a  Girolamo,  a  Clovio,  the  blessed 
Angelico  himself,  or,  as  we  read  in  the  Purgatorio,  of  that 
Oderigi — 

L’onor  d’Agubbio,  e  l’onor  di  quell’  arte 

Che  alluminare  e  chiamata  in  Parish 


SCOTLAND  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES* 

THE  distinguished  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  we  owe  this  pleasant  volume,  takes,  as 
it  has  ever  been  the  wont  of  his  countrymen  to  do,  rather  high 
ground,  and  boldly  claims  for  the  story  of  his  nation  a  prominent 
position  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  “I  cannot  think,”  he  tells 
us,  “  that  even  among  strangers  the  history  of  Scotland  could  be 
regarded  as  uninteresting.  Our  poor  and  narrow  country  has 
developed  principles  and  feelings  that  know  no  limits  of  time  or 
space  ;  and  our  history  and  literature  are  regarded,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  with  a  heartier  sympathy  over  the  civilized  world  than 
many  countries  of  the  greatest  political  importance.”  This  is  no 
doubt  true  in  the  sense  in  which  Professor  Innes  means  it ;  for 
he  is  a  man  of  far  too  much  sense  and  knowledge  to  fall  in  with 
the  rabid  quasi-patriotic  cant  which  is  fashionable  in  certain 
circles  of  the  North.  His  countrymen  are  very  energetic,  very 
persevering.  Their  “perfervidum  ingenium  ”  itself,  which  leads 
them  to  “  run  their  heads  against  so  many  posts,”  has  won  for 
them  great  successes.  They  do  much  more  than  their  share  of  the 
hard  subordinate  brain-work  of  the  age.  They  have,  as  Hugh 
Miller  well  pointed  out,  produced  no  Shakspeare,  no  Bacon,  no 
man  of  the  very  highest  intellectual  power,  but  they  have  had  an 
unusually  large  number  in  the  second  and  third  rank  of  celebrities. 
Scott  is  the  British  author  who  is  best  known  throughout  the 
world.  Once,  perhaps,  it  was  true  that  Scotchmen  were  best  when 
transplanted  ;  but,  abroad  or  at  home,  their  fault  is  never  want  of 
force.  Let  any  one  turn  to  that  ghastly  record  of  misery  and 
atrocities,  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers’s  excellent  and  most  useful 
“Domestic  Annals,”  and  ho  will,  we  think,  agree  with  the 
questionable  compliment  which  was  paid  to  our  Northern  neigh¬ 
bours  by  a  distinguished  Frenchman,,  when  he  remarked — “If 
it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  create  not  two,  but  twenty,  millions 
of  Scotchmen,  they  would  have  conquered  the  world — and  very 
hardly  they  would  have  used  it  too  !” 

The  ten  chapters  which  the  book  under  review  contains  were 
read  as  lectures  to  a  class  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
they  bear  the  marks  of  their  origin  in  a  certain  slightness  and 
sketchiness  of  style.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  Professor  Innes 
himself  draws  attention  to  this  peculiarity,  and  claims  in  his 
preface  far  less  importance  for  his  work  than  we  at  least  are  quite 
willing  to  concede  to  it.  The  first  two  chapters  are  introductory, 
and  deal  with  subjects  which  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  English 
readers.  The  third  carries  us  over  the  Border,  and  we  do  not 
re-cross  the  Tweed  till  the  volume  is  laid  aside.  Amongst  many 
curious  facts  recorded  in  this  third  chapter,  we  learn  that  the 
earliest  Scottish  writing  extant,  with  one  exception  to  be  afterwards 
mentioned,  is  a  charter  granted  by  King  Duncan,  the  grandson 
of  the  “gracious  Duncan,”  to  the  monks  of  St.  Outhbert  at 
Durham,  not  quite  800  years  ago ;  that  the  oldest  fragment  of  a 
Scottish  chronicle  is  not  quite  700  years  old ;  and  that  the  first 
collection  of  Scottish  laws  is  contained  in  a  MS.  of  1270.  This 
MS.  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Kegister  House  at  Edinburgh,  but 

*  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Cosmo  Innes,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 


it  was  long  in  the  public  library  at  Berne,  and  the  well-known 
cognizance  of  that  city  is  stamped  upon  its  pages.  These  and  a 
few  other  documents  which  Professor  Innes  enumerates,  are  all 
the  materials  which  we  have  for  the  civil  history  of  the  “  ancient 
kingdom,”  previous  to  the  work  of  Barbour,  who  wrote  about 
1390,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Wyntoun  and  Fordun.  Our 
knowledge  of  its  ecclesiastical  history  goes  further  back.  Palla- 
dius,  it  is  believed,  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Scotland  in  the 
fifth  century.  Bede  tells  us  that  the  Southern  Piets  were  con¬ 
verted  by  Ninian,  who  founded  the  episcopal  see  and  built  the 
white-stone  kirk  of  Whithern,  in  Galloway.  The  outlines  of  the 
story  of  St.  Columba  are  well  known,  but  few  are  aware  that  there 
is  now  good  reason  to  suppose  that  his  ministrations  extended  as 
far  as  the  wild  north-eastern  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  that  the 
abbey  of  Deer,  which  was  so  long  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  wilds 
of  Buchan,  was  founded  by  his  disciple  and  fellow-voyager,  St. 
Drostan.  Macbeth  has  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  “  rehabilita¬ 
tion  ”  which  has  been  of  late  so  common  ;  and  Professor  Innes,  in 
his  fourth  chapter,  quotes  Wyntoun  iu  praise  of  this  dreaded  and 
active  ruler.  After  him  came  a  time  of  trouble,  and  then  we  have 
a  long  period  of  prosperity  from  the  accession  of  David  to  the 
English  wars.  It  was  that  great  king  who  first  began  in  good 
earnest  to  civilize  his  rude  subjects,  planting  everywhere  English 
and  Norman  settlers,  who  “carried  with  them  the  refinement 
and  high  feeling  of  Christian  chivalry.” 

From  a  chapter  on  the^, burghs  we  extract  an  excellent 
passage : — 

Travellers  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  natural  beauties  of  Scotland 
that  they  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  beauty  of  our  towns.  Their 
sites  are  generally  surprisingly  line.  I  do  not  speak  only  of  thoso  most 
known  and  celebrated,  but  of  all  our  rural  capitals.  The  excellence  of  the 
building  materials  has,  I  suppose,  induced  the  citizens  to  lay  them  out  on  a 
spacious  plan.  There  is  at  once  an  airiness  and  solidity,  and  in  many  of 
them  an  approach  to  grandeur,  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  provincial  towns 
of  other  countries.  Our  old  burgesses  loved  to  copy  the  steep  roofs  and 
tall  gables  of  their  Flemish  allies  in  trade ;  and  the  towns  they  have  built 
in  imitation  of  them  stand  better  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers  and  friths, 
and  backed  by  our  mountains,  than  even  the  fine  old  cities  of  decayed 
splendour  on  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Great  Canal. 

The  lecture  on  the  vestiges  of  ancient  Scottish  Law  is  unin¬ 
teresting,  not  from  any  fault  in  Professor  Innes’s  treatment  of 
the  subject,  but  because  there  was  really  very  little  to  distinguish 
the  beginnings  of  jurisprudence  in  his  native  country  from  the 
corresponding  stages  of  legal  development  in  England,  with  which 
most  persons  who  would  care  to  know  anything  of  such  matters 
are  already  tolerably  familiar.  The  early  constitution  of  Scotland 
will  also  by  no  means  deeply  interest  Southern  readers,  who  will 
probably  turn  rapidly  over  the  Professor’s  pages  till  they  come 
to  the  curious  details  with  regard  to  dres3  and  manners  which  he 
has  collected.  They  will  remark  that  wine  was  used  by  the  Piets, 
that  Adamnan  mentions  drinking-cups  of  glass;  that  Holyrood, 
Dunfermline,  and  other  ecclesiastical  foundations,  were  largely 
engaged  in  commerce ;  that  a  great  ship,  navis  miranda,  was 
built  in  1249  for  the  Count  of  St.  Pol  and  Blois,  at  Inverness, 
and  that  coal  was  worked,  certainly  in  1291,  but  probably  much 
earlier.  The  oldest  Scottish  ledger  which  has  rewarded  the  search 
of  the  antiquary  records  the  transactions  of  one  Andrew  Hali- 
burton  from  1493  to  1303.  He  was  settled  at  Middleburgh,  but 
Haded  at  Antwerp,  at  Bruges,  and  in  France.  Scotland  in  those 
days  exported  wool,  salmon,  skins,  and  even  cloth,  and  received 
in  return  wine  and  spices,  with  velvets,  satins,  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Lowland  Scotch  dialect  is  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
North  Saxon,  which  prevailed  from  the  Trent  to  the  Moray  Firth, 
and  was  used  even  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  by  men  of 
letters  and  cultivation.  Different  at  the  first  from  the  speech  of 
the  home  counties  and  the  south-west,  it  became  more  different 
during  and  after  the  long  Edwardian  wars,  but  it  was  not  till 
comparatively  modern  times  that  political  changes  reduced  the 
old  northern  language  to  the  position  of  a  patois.  The  great  work 
of  Barbour,  the  Scottish  Odyssey,  was  composed,  as  we  have  seen, 
about  1390,  but  the  earliest  MSS.  which  ye  have  of  it  date  a  full 
century  later,  so  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  proofs  of  the 
exact  s"tate  of  the  Scottish  language  at  that  date.  This  informa¬ 
tion  we  derive  from  certain  charters  of  well-ascertained  antiquity 
from  which  Professor  Innes  quotes. 

The  earliest  Scottish  dwellings  were  in  all  probability  either 
caves  or  log-huts,  built  amidst  the  forests  which  at  an  early  period 
covered  many  districts  now  comparatively  treeless.  Of  the 
former  many  examples  are  preserved.  Those  near  Hawthornden 
still  bear  the  mark  of  the  tools  by  which  their  rude  inhabitants 
enlarged  or  otherwise  rendered  them  better  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  life.  Later  in  date,  though  hardly  more  artificial, 
are  the  underground  chambers  which  may  be  seen  in  Angus, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  elsewhere,  and  of  which  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  exists  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  Contemporaneous 
with  these,  perhaps,  were  the  vitrified  forts,  of  which  conspicuous 
examples  are  found  on  Knockfarril,  in  Koss-shire,  and  Craig- 
phadrick,  close  to  Inverness.  The  bell-shaped  buildings  called 
“  Piets’ Houses”  by  the  common  people,  were  not  improbably 
places  in  which  plunder  was  stored.  They  occur  for  the  most 
part  on  the  sea-shore,  but  Mr.  Worsaae,  the  celebrated  Scandi¬ 
navian  antiquary,  assured  Professor  Innes  that  nothing  like  them 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  countries  from  which  the  Norsemen  issued 
forth  to  plunder  all  parts  of  the  Scottish  coast.  The  “  Druids’ 
circles,”  well  known  in  most  parts  of  Scotland,  present  compa- 
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rativcly  few  difficulties.  They  were  in  all  likelihood  at  once  the 
centres  of  civil  and  religious  life  to  the  tribes  which  placed  them 
— their  courts  of  law,  their  temples,  and  their  halls  of  legislature. 
The  mysterious  sculptured  stones  which  extend  through  the 
whole  eastern  Lowland  of  Scotland,  and  are  confined  to  it,  are  as 
much  a  puzzle  to  Professor  Innes  as  to  all  his  predecessors,  but 
he  assigns  the  round  towers  of  Brechin  and  Abernethy  without 
hesitation  to  a  Christian  origin. 

Even  the  least  thoughtful  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be 
reminded  that  the  buildings  which  he  sees  upon  Iona  are  not  the 
same  which  sheltered  that  reverend  company  of  which  we  read  in 
the  pages  of  Adamnan.  They  were  built  by  Cluniac  monks  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  shall  not  dwell  on 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  art 
followed  much  the  same  course  as  it  did  south  of  the  Tweed, 
but  theNorman  arch  and  the  round  pillar  found  favour  in  Scotland 
long  after  they  were  obsolete  in  England,  and  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  France  during  the  English  wars  gave  the  Flamboyant 
style  a  footing  upon  Scottish  soil.  An  example  of  it  may  be 
seen  as  far  north  as  Tain,  in  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Duthacs. 

Of  mediaeval  stained  glass  there  is  hardly  a  fragment  remainingin 
Scotland,  though  Glasgow  Cathedral  now  presents  very  excellent 
examples  of  modern  work  both  from  Munich  and  Brussels.  Xing’s 
College  in  Aberdeen  boasts  the  finest  old  woodwork.  The  best 
Scottish  coins  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  them  of  native  workmanship.  Of  Scottish 
castles,  the  most  characteristic  are  the  grim,  square  towers,  bare 
and  poverty  stricken,  which  frown  over  almost  every  landscape 
in  the  lowlands,  and  those  exquisite  though  fantastic  piles  which 
are  the  glory  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  which  hurry  our  memories 
far  away  to  Guienne  and  Poitou. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  are  three  maps,  one  representing  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  tenth,  the  other  two  showing  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
divisions  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  great  deal  of  very  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  collected  under  the  unpretending  title  of  Notes 
to  these  maps.  The  names  of  places  cluster  thick  in  the  second 
and  third,  but  in  the  first  there  are  only  37  :  and  in  restricting 
himself  to  this  small  number,  Professor  Innes  exercises  a  wise 
discretion.  Of  Ptolemy  he  disposes  in  a  paragraph,  and  Bichard 
of  Cirencester  in  a  sentence ;  while  Bede,  as  a  geographer,  fares 
hardly  better.  Orkney,  Caithness,  and  part  of  Sutherland  in  the 
tenth  century  are  assigned  to  the  Horsemen.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Lowlands  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth  are  given  to  the  Pict3, 
divided  by  the  Grampian  ranges  and  the  Dee  into  the  north 
and  south  Piets.  The  true  Highlands  and  the  western  isles  are 
made,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  now  universally  received,  the 
territory  of  the  Scots,  though  here  the  Norsemen  may  have  had 
some  settlements.  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  a  name¬ 
less  Pictish  town  near  Inverness,  figure  prominently  with 
Melrose,  Brechin,  and  other  smaller,  but  still  well-known  places. 
A  short  postscript  gives  an  account  of  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  and 
of  some  portions  of  the  service  of  the  Eoman  Church,  which 
was  found  a  few  months  back  at  Cambridge,  and  the  discovery  of 
which  was  the  great  event  of  recent  years  to  the  Scottish  anti¬ 
quary.  On  its  margins  and  blank  pages  are  entered  a  few  charters 
and  other  records  of  the  Abbey  of  Deer.  These  are  the  earliest 
Scottish  writings,  and  belong  apparently  to  the  tenth  century. 
They  are  in  Gaelic,  and  their  importance  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  we  have  no  other  Gaelic  document  so 
old  by  about  600  years  !  It  is  from  them  that  we  learn  how 
St.  Columba  visited  Buchan,  and  landed  with  his  disciple, 
St.  Drostan,  at  Aberdour. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  of  the  Scotch  newspapers  that 
Professor  Innes  proposes  ere  long  to  publish  a  second  volume  of 
this  valuable  work.  We  trust  that  it  may  be  true.  The  study 
of  middle  age  history  in  Scotland  has  long  lain  under  peculiar 
disadvantages.  The  Spalding,  Bannatyne,  and  other  club-books 
are  addressed  to  only  a  very  limited  public.  All  success  to  the 
small  but  most  zealous  band  of  Edinburgh  scholars  who,  led  by 
Professor  Innes  and  Mr.  Eobertson,  are  labouring  to  popularize 
studies  which,  from  obvious  reasons,  are  more  likely  to  liberalize 
the  minds  of  those  who  apply  to  them  in  Scotland^  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  Christendom. 


THE  THREEFOLD  SAN-TSZE-KING* 

THIS  is  not  a  new  publication  ;  but  the  subject  of  Mr.  Malan’s 
useful  little  work  assumes  an  increasing  importance  as  the 
impossibility,  in  our  Chinese  relations,  of  having  no  policy  towards 
the  Tae-Ping  rebels  becomes  more  imminent.  No  doubt  we  have 
no  business  to  hold  different  language  and  a  different  policy  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West.  Non-intervention  has  been  deliberately 
adopted  as  part  of  the  national  creed.  But  in  China  there  are 
certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  self-consistency.  First,  there 
is  the  distance  of  the  place — and  it  is  rather  an  English  fashion 
to  lay  aside  our  home  maxims  when  we  are  on  our  travels  ;  and 
next,  there  are  active  men  and  minds  who  are  urging  us  con¬ 
stantly  to  take  part  with  either  legitimacy  or  rebellion.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  diplomatists  and  politicians  generally — Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Sir  John  Bowring — are  decidedly  with 

*  The  Threefold  San-Tsze-King ;  or  the  TriUteral  Classic  of  China: 
as  issued — i.  by  Wang-Po-Keou ;  ii.  by  Protestant  Missionaries  in  that 
Country;  and  iii.  by  the  Rebel  Chief  Tae-Ping- Wang.  Put  into  English,  with 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorset. 
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the  Bourbons  of  Nankin.  The  Mantchoo  Tartars  and  their 
reigning  dynasty  represent,  to  the  political  and  commercial  mind, 
either  the  principles  of  immobility  or  the  chances  of  such  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  long  run,  that  any  dealings  with  the  Tae-Ping 
rebels,  or  any  recognition  of  them — still  more  any  declaration  on 
the  side  of  British  influence  in  their  favour — are  vehemently 
denounced  by  those  who  claim  to  represent  British  interests  in 
China.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Scarth  may  be  selected  as  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  apostles  of  an  opposite  policy.  He  assures  us 
that  the  Tae-Ping  insurrection  is  all  but  successful ;  that  “  at 
present  there  are  five  chief  armies  under  Tae-Ping  in  force 
that  “  the  population  of  the  districts  held  ”  (Mr.  Scarth  must 
mean  “which  have  at  various  times  been  occupied”)  “by  tho 
insurgents  may  be  estimated  at  about  seventy  millions.”  Mr. 
Scarth  asks,  “Why  should  wo  be  interested  in  putting  down 
the  Tae-Ping  rebellion?  It  is  the  Tartar  Government  that  has 
always  put  obstacles  in  the  way  when  we  wished  to  extend  our 
commerce.  It  is  the  Chinese  alone  with  whom  we  deal,  and 
they  are  always  willing  traders ;  the  only  restrictions  to  trade 
in  China  are  those  which  emanate  from  the  Tartar  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

So  far  the  question  is  one  of  mere  policy  and  the  calculation 
of  chances  ;  and  there  are  two  to  one  in  favour  of  not  supporting 
the  Tae-Ping  insurgents.  The  rebellion  may  die  out,  as  scores 
of  similar  rebellions  have  died  out  before.  If  we  assist 
neither  party,  we  shall  not  have  embroiled  ourselves  with  either 
side,  and  the  chances  seem  to  be  tolerably  equal  for  the  Tartars 
and  the  rebels.  If  active  aid  to  either  party  were  our  only 
possible  policy,  perhaps  there  might  be  as  much  to  be  said  by 
Mr.  Scarth  as  by  Mr.  Oliphant.  Still,  it  is  of  not  very  practical 
importance  to  ourselves  what  the  future  of  China  may  be,  so 
long  as  it  is  an  open  market.  But  Mr.  Scarth  and  his  friends 
throw  in  additional  inducements  to  enlist  our  sympathies,  if  not 
our  arms,  in  favour  of  the  rebellion.  The  Tae-Ping  insurgents  are 
represented  as  our  fellow-Cliristians.  We  are  assured  that  “  the 
Christian  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  insurgents  are  in  all 
substantial  points  correct;”  and  we  are  warned  that  on  our 
assistance  to  the  Tae-Ping  rebels,  or  on  our  withholding  aid  from 
them,  depends  “  a  national  disgrace  or  a  national  glory.” 
We  have  an  “opportunity  which  we  dare  not  throw  away.” 
These  arguments  will,  in  certain  quarters,  have  weight. 
Whatever  plea  combines  the  interests  of  the  Change  and 
the  Conventicle,  Cotton  and  Christianity,  Tracts  and  Tariffs, 
always  presents  itself  with  double  weight  to  the  middle-class 
British  mind.  When  we  do  happen  to  reconcile  God  and 
Mammon,  there  is  a  double  relish  in  being  more  religious  than 
the  Bible  and  more  expert  traffickers  than  all  the  world.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  the  alleged  Christianity 
of  Tae-Ping-Wang  and  his  adherents  is  spurious;  but  Mr. 
Malan’s  little  volume,  published  before  the  question  of  the  rebel 
chief’s  religion  had  assumed  any  political  importance,  and  when 
it  was  canvassed  solely  on  its  religious  significance — and  therefore 
written  with  an  impartiality  which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  at  the 
present  moment — gives  us  an  occasion  again  to  discuss  this  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  movement. 

Dismissing  for  the  present  all  political  considerations,  we  re¬ 
strict  ourselves  to  the  question — Is  Tae-Ping’s  religion  Chris¬ 
tianity  at  all  P  All  that  Mr.  Scarth  and  those  who  feel  with 
him  will  admit  is,  that  there  are  errors  in  it  —  that  it  is 
imperfect — that  it  has  deficiencies  ;  but  they  add  that  “  the 
Christian  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  insurgents  are  in  all  sub¬ 
stantial  points  correct.”  This  is  the  real  issue.  The  question 
is  important  on  many  grounds.  It  is  undeniable  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  Christianity  has  not  advanced  much  since  its 
first  successes.  Eussia  is  almost  the  only  case  of  a  large  mis¬ 
sionary  triumph  since  the  days  of  the  primitive  Church.  In  the 
East,  more  particularly,  the  Cross  has  waned  before  the  Crescent. 
Buddhism  confronts  the  Gospel  with  a  system  as  compact,  and 
as  doctrinal,  and  with  rival  numbers  nearly  as  formidable,  as  those 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Xavier’s  brief  success  was  only  a  single 
spring  day  followed  by  no  summer ;  and  while  philosophers  seem 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  race,  and 
that  historical  Christianity  is  unfitted  for  the  Oriental  mind, 
devout  Christians  trace  a  divine  judgment  in  the  appalling  fact 
that  all  the  missions  of  all  the  Churches  are,  in  these  latter  days, 
almost  complete  failures.  When  out  of  -the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Chinese,  the  converts  of  all  the  Protestant  missions 
do  not  perhaps  number  half  a  hundred,  and  when  conversions 
are  at  the  rate  of  one  per  annum,  the  question  really  arises  whe¬ 
ther  the  Christianity  we  preach  is  unsuitable  to  the  Chinese 
mind,  or  whether  China  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  spiritual  reli¬ 
gion.  In  this  crisis  of  difficulty,  the  news  of  a  self-developed 
Scio-Christianity  startled  alike  the  religious  and  philosophical 
student.  But  the  fact  had  more  than  a  single  significance.  Is 
Christianity  capable  of  development?  A  famous  controversialist 
of  the  day  had  recently  announced  the  fact,  and  had  attempted 
to  trace  the  limits  and  to  define  the  idea  of  a  true  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  false  development,  by  canons  and  axioms 
which  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  accounting  for  a  change 
of  religion  in  his  own  case,  which  had  only  been  the  result  of 
the  slow  convictions  of  his  own  judgment,  and  had  followed 
the  common  laws  of  thought.  But  Dr.  Newman’s  conclu¬ 
sion  was  adopted  by  many  who  declined  to  accompany  him  in 
the  process  by  which  he  affected  to  have  arrived  at  it ;  and  the 
famous  argument  which  gave  Ultramontaniam  and  the  developed 
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doctrine  of  tlie  later  Roman  schools  a  new  stand-point,  was 
eagerly  adopted  by  those  who  could  calmly  account  for  the  most 
extravagant  forms  of  Protestantism,  for  Mahometanism,  and 
Mormonism  itself,  on  the  same  convenient  grounds  of  deve¬ 
lopment.  If  it  was  once  conceded  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
first  ages  was  not  final,  or  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic 
creeds  included  certain  latent  doctrines  which  it  required  time, 
authority,  and  changes  in  society  to  evolve,  there  was  no  saying 
what  Christianity  might  not  become.  A  recent  Oxford  school  has 
inverted  Dr.  Newman’s  argument;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  Apostles  themselves  has  been  impugned  on 
the  very  same  ground  on  which  the  un- Apostolic  doctrines  of 
the  Church  have  been  defended.  We  should  imagine  that  the 
authors  of  the  recent  Essays  and  Reviews  would  survey,  with 
some  complacency,  merely  as  an  illustration  of  their  own  views, 
the  rise  of  Tae-Pingism.  They  would  say :  the  Christianity 
of  St.  Paul  was  not  the  Christianity  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Christianity  of  St.  John  was  not  the  Christianity  of  St. 
James.  Teutonic  Christianity  is  not  Latin  Christianity;  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  as  thought  grew,  and  as  in¬ 
tellectual  and  ethnographical  differences  arose,  must  agree  to 
submit  to  be  separated  ;  and  as  unity,  even  in  form,  soon  ceased 
to  exist,  there  are  now  no  limits  to  the  adaptability  of  the  Gospel 
to  all  sorts  of  men,  times,  countries,  and  habits.  What,  it 
would  be  asked — and  indeed  was  asked  by  Mr.  Forster,  long  be¬ 
fore  Tracts  for  tlie  Times  and  the  Doctrine  of  Development  ap¬ 
peared,  and  Professors  Jowett  and  Stanley  wrote — was  Maho¬ 
metanism  but  an  edition  of  Christianity  suited  to  the  Arabian 
mind  ?  And  we  might  now  ask,  What  is  Tae-Pingism  but  a  de¬ 
veloped  and  improved  Christianity,  suited  to  the  Chinese  mind  P 
Such  would  be  the  view  of  a  rising  school  among  us.  If  there  are 
any  thinkers  who  consider  Christianity  itself  only  a  development 
of  Judaism,  or  at  least  of  the  contemplative  Essenism  of  Judea, 
and  who  consider  the  Christianity  of  the  Epistles  a  human 
development  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospels,  there  would  be 
nothing  very  startling  to  them  in  the  rise  of  Tae-Pingism.  But 
we  maintain  distinctly  that  it  is  only  on  this  ground,  and  on  this 
view  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that  Tae-Pingism  can  be  identified  with 
Christianity.  We  distinctly  warn  the  disciples  of  Exeter-hall 
and  the  straiter  sects  to  what  they  are  committing  themselves 
when  they  salute  Tae-Ping-Wang  as  a  fellow-Christian. 

Mr.  Malan’s  little  book  contains  the  Primer  of  Tae-Ping. 
It  is  written  in  imitation  of,  and  as  a  substitute  for,  the  popular 
school-book  of  elementary  knowledge  and  religion  written  by 
Wang-Po-Keou,  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  child  in 
China  on  his  entrance  into  school.  Like  it,  the  Tae-Ping  Primer 
is  a  “  triliteral  classic”  (San-Tsze-King) ;  that  is,  it  is  written  in 
lines  of  three  letters  each.  It  answers  to  our  monosyllabic  lessons 
in  the  spelling-book.  Mr.  Malan,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  has 
printed  both  documents,  and  has  added  a  third — the  San-Tsze- 
King  of  the  Protestant  missionaries — the  unfortunate  per¬ 
formance  in  which  the  name  of  God  was  rendered  Shin,  Saigoev, 
instead  of  Shang-Te,  0eos.  The  San-Tsze-King  of  Tae-Ping  is 
certainly  decisive  as  to  the  alleged  Christianity  of  the  insurgents. 
Of  its  authority  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  it  is  curious.  Like  the  common  Chinese  triliteral,  it 
sets  out  with  an  historical  abstract  something  like  the  old 
rhymes  of — 

"William  the  Conqueror  first  did  reign. ; 

and  its  religion  and  morals  rather  remind  us  of  Dr.  Watts.  If 
we  were  searching  for  an  historical  parallel  for  Tae-Ping,  it 
would  be  in  the  chronic  rebellions  thought  of,  but  seldom 
entered  into,  by  the  Saxons  against  the  Normans.  Tae-Ping 
appeals  to  the  old  genius  of  China  before  the  Mantchoo  inva¬ 
sion,  and  most  of  his  genuine  morality  is  borrowed  from  the 
old  Chinese  sages.  In  his  religious  aspect  he  follows  so  exactly 
the  type  of  Mahomet,  that  we  shall  have  heard  the  last  of  “  the 
impostor  of  Mecca”  if  Tae-Ping  is  to  be  saluted  with  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  There  is  positively  nothing  in  Mahomet¬ 
anism  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  Tae-Pingism.  If  Tae-Ping 
is  a  Christian,  Mahomet  was  only  an  anticipation  of  Luther. 
Both  admit  the  authority  of  the  two  Testaments ;  both  appeal  to 
Moses  and  to  Jesus  ;  both  accept  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels 
as  Divine  revelations ;  the  one  adds  Mahomet,  and  the  other 
Tae-Ping,  as  the  Divinely  inspired  and  Divinely  commissioned 
complements  of  law  and  gospel. 

But  here  is  the  Tae-Ping  creed  in  its  most  popular  form : — 

jo7.  Shang-Te  was  angry, 

and  sending  liis-own  son, 

108.  Commanded  him  to  come-down  to  this  globe 

after  he  had  first  read  history. 

109.  In  the  Ting-Yew  year  [i837] 

he  was  received  up  into  heaven, 

1 10.  Where  the  things  and  business  of  heaven 

were  clearly  set  before  him. 

hi.  Sovereign  Shang-Te 

himself  taught  and  directed  him. 

#  *  *  * 

1 3 3-  In  the  Mow-Shin  year  [1848] 

the  Son  [Tae-Ping]  was  troubled  and  sorrowful ; 

1 34.  Sovereign  Shang-Te 

then  came  forward, 

1 35.  Bringing  Yay-Soo  [Jesus] 

with  him  into  this  lower  globe. 

1 3<S.  To  instruct  his  son 

to  bear  and  sustain  the  conflict, 

137.  Te  has-set-up  his  son 
to  exist  for  evermore; 


1 38.  To  dispel  corrupt  counsels, 

and  to  manifest  majesty  ami  authority ; 

139.  To  judge  and  to  seal-the-doom  of  mankind, 

by  dividing  the  good  from  the  bad, 

140.  And  awarding  to  them  the  misery  q/hell 

or  joys  in  th  e  courts  of  heaven. 

Here  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  are 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  Tae-Ping ;  and  after  this,  controversy 
on  the  theological  aspect  of  Tae-Pingism  is  superfluous.  As  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  ail  the  documents  which  have  reached  us, 
Tae-Ping  bids  for  Jews  and  Christians  of  every  form.  In  the 
San-Tsze-King  is  a  long  syllabus  of  Jewish  history,  which  is  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  bait  for  Jews.  The  Christian  formula  and  theo¬ 
logical  terms  are  borrowed  from  Protestant  sources ;  and  if  care¬ 
fully  analyzed-— we  allude  especially  to  the  prayer  which  was 
lately  printed  in  the  North  China  Herald,  as  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Shield  King — they  are  found  to  be  replete  with 
doctrinal  heresies,  such  as  Sabellianism,  into  which  half- 
instructed  preachers  are  so  apt  to  fall ;  and  what  is  curious,  in 
at  least  one  passage  of  his  Primer,  Tae-Ping  seems  to  hold  out  a 
hand  to,  or  to  have  borrowed  a  doctrine  from,  what  are  called 
Mariolatrous  sources : — 

145.  The  heavenly  mother  was  kind, 

most  gracious  and  loving, 

ii(5.  Beautiful  and  noble  in  the  extreme 

that  caunot.  be-compared. 

And,  in  another  passage,  a  denizen  of  heaven  is  announced, 
which  must  strike  Christian  ears  with  amazement : — 

147.  The  heavenly  elder-brother’s-  [Jesus’]  wife  was  virtuous, 

and  exceeding  considerate; 

148.  Always  exhorting  the  elder-brother  [Jesus] 

also  to  act  with-due-deliberation. 


GLADYS  THE  HEAPED* 

HE  admiration  and  esteem  which  the  writer  of  this  book,  and 
the  characters  in  it,  feel  for  curates,  is  not  an  absolutely  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  the  author  is  a  woman,  for,  of  course,  curates 
may  think  nearly  as  highly  of  themselves  as  women  can  think  of 
them,  and  this  book  may  be  written  by  a  curate  who  is  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  his  position.  The  way  in  which  social  probabilities 
are  ignored  and  the  daughters  of  the  “  Castle”  bestowed  on  the 
sons  of  the  tenantry  on  the  estate,  has,  it  is  true,  something 
feminine  about  it.  But  the  strongest  proof  of  sex  is  given  us  in 
the  minuteness  with  which  little  things  are  described  that  never 
by  any  possibility  could  have  attracted  a  man’s  attention.  In 
Gladys  the  Reaper,  at  an  important  part  of  the  book,  the  heroine 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hero  is  intolerably  affected. 
One  of  the  facts  which  lead  her  to  this  conclusion  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  hero  has  beaten  her  father  at  chess,  and,  on  being 
congratulated  on  his  victory,  politely  excuses  his  veteran  anta¬ 
gonist’s  defeat  on  the  ground  that  his  attention  during  the  game 
had  flagged.  It  seems  at  first  sight  odd  that  anybody  should 
have  dreamt  of  making  anybody  attach  any  weight  to  such  a 
simple  remark.  But  a  little  reflection  will  lead  us  to  acknowledge 
that  a  woman  who  was  accustomed  to  think  a  great  deal  about 
little  remarks  of  the  kind  would  make  her  characters  think 
about  them  also.  There  are  many  women  to  whom  nothing 
happens  of  interest  or  importance  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Any  occurrence,  such  as  meeting  a  person  who  stated  that  his 
antagonist  at  chess  had  lost  the  game  because  he  was  tired, 
would  assume  in  their  eyes  an  unjustifiable  importance.  They 
would  go  home,  perhaps,  and  think  why  he  said  it,  and  how  he 
looked  as  he  said  it,  and  what  he  thought  of  just  before  and  just 
after  he  had  said  it,  and  what  light  generally  the  remark  threw 
upon  his  character.  To  take  another  instance  from  this  same 
book.  On  one  occasion,  the  hero’s  sister,  who  is  in  weak  health, 
and  whose  husband  has  turned  out  a  bad  man,  is  returning  to 
her  family  by  train.  The  author,  in  alluding  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  observes  that  in  the  railway-carriage,  “  of  course  Netta 
had  the  side  without  an  arm,  that  she  might  put  up  her  feet 
when  she  liked.”  Here,  again,  it  seems  strange  that  anybody 
should  ever  have  dreamt  that  anybody  else  would  think  it  at 
all  a  curious  point  what  the  heroine  did  with  her  feet  while 
travelling.  The  train  of  reasoning  in  a  female  author’s 
thoughts  would,  however,  be  natural  enough.  She  would  be 
predisposed  from  habit  and  education  to  regard  a  railway 
journey  as  a  very  important  event.  When  the  conception  of 
making  her  heroine,  among  other  perils  and  vicissitudes,  undergo 
a  railway  journey  first  flashed  upon  her,  the  difficulty  would 
at  once  suggest  itself  as  to  where  the  heroine,  who  was  an 
invalid,  could  put  her  feet.  She  would  imagine  that  all  her 
readers  would  characterize  the  incident  of  the  railway  journey 
as  too  wildly  improbable  for  real  life,  unless  the  difficulty  was 
cleared  up.  Accordingly,  she  would  anticipate  their  objection, 
and  state  explicitly,  to  prevent  misconstruction,  that  the  heroine 
had  the  cushions  on  her  side  of  the  carriage  all  to  herself,  that 
she  might  put  up  her  feet  on  them  whenever  she  felt  inclined. 

If  Gladys  the  Reaper  has  not  been  written  by  a  woman,  but 
by  a  man,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it.  But,  if  it  has  been 
written  by  a  woman,  it  is  valuable  as  a  work  of  fiction  so  far  as  it 
shows  us  the  real  source  of  a  great  deal  of  the  reverence  and 
attachment  with  which  curates  meet  from  their  congregations. 

*  Gladys  the  Eeaper.  By  the  Author  of  “Simplicity  and  Fascination.” 
London:  Bentley,  i860. 
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People  are  usually  inclined  to  believe  that  women  look  on  curates 
as  lioly,  and  perhaps  emaciated,  martyrs,  whom  the  world  does 
not  appreciate,  and  to  whom  spiritual  sweetness,  combined  with 
social  suffering,  lends  an  indescribable  and  melancholy  charm. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  universally  the  case.  The  author  of 
Gladys  looks  upon  curates  as  persons  w  ho  hold  a  very  high  social 
position,  and  who,  though  they  are  not  distinguished  by  a  title, 
like  the  younger  branches  of  great  families,  are  to  be  treated 
with  veneration.  This  is  particularly  true,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
case  of  London  curates,  any  of  whom  it  is  a  distinction,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  to  know.  Thus  the  heroine-in-chief,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  property,  looks  down  upon,  and  half 
despises,  the  hero,  who  is  the  son  of  one  of  her  father’s  tenantry, 
and  whom,  when  her  character  has  been  purified  by  suffering, 
she  ultimately  marries,  until  she  hears  that  he  is  going  to  be  or¬ 
dained  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  hero  himself,  who  is  a 
nice-minded  person,  though  naturally  proud  and  haughty,  has  to 
exercise  great  self-control  to  keep  himself  humble  after  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  his  ordination.  But,  in  family  life,  he  succeeds  so  admi¬ 
rably  in  this  as  to  win  the  author’s  special  praise.  “He  was 
not,”  we  read,  “less  devoted  to  his  mother,  dutiful  to  his  father, 
or  loving  to  his  brothers  because  they  were  good,  honest,  plain 
farmers,  and  he  a  London  curate.”  No  higher  encomium  could 
surely  be  passed  upon  a  curate  whom  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
ordained  than  to  say  that  he  never  forgot  to  mix  in  an  affable 
and  unassuming  way  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  who  were 
farmers,  and  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis. 

Gladys  the  Reaper  is  a  story  of  upper  farmer  life,  for  all  the 
persons  in  it  who  are  not  upper  farmers  are  either  married  into 
the  world  of  upper  farmers,  or  punished  for  not  being  upper 
farmers  by  being  bored  in  their  domestic  relations,  or  else  by 
being  drawn  as  stupid  or  unhappy.  Upper  farmer  life  is  just  as 
good  a  subject  for  an  artist  as  anything  else,  if  tbe  artist  is  a 
person  of  genius ;  indeed,  the  most  striking  novel  of  the  last 
few  years  is  a  novel  of  farmer  life.  But  Gladys  the  Reaper  is 
not  a  picture  of  anything — there  being  in  it  no  particularly  vivid 
face,  or  indeed  scene,  which  lingers  on  the  memory,  except  one. 
This  is  a  scene  of  lovemaking,  and  what  makes  it  impossible  to 
forget  it  is  the  position  of  one  of  the  heroines  at  the  time  a  proposal 
is  made  to  her.  She  is  leaning  upon  a  cow.  Any  book  in  which 
the  heroine  receives  an  offer  of  marriage  across  a  cow’s  back  must 
be  a  book  which,  whatever  its  defects,  contains  one  very  remark¬ 
able  and  peculiar  incident.  ISJoris  it  slight  praise  to  say  that  we 
gather  from  this  novel  that  the  author  is  a  person  of  unexcep¬ 
tionable  moral  character.  There  is  a  decidedlv  high  tone 
running  through  the  conversations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
conversation  of  one  man  w'ho  marries  the  hero’s  sister,  and 
who  is  ultimately  transported  for  forgery,  and  that  of  a  Colonel 
Vaughan,  who  is  an  unprincipled  person,  and  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  we  regret  to  say,  makes  use  of  the  expression  “  confound 
it.”  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  thing  in  favour  of  a  worthless 
novel,  that  it  should  be  free,  as  Gladys  the  Reaper  is  free,  both 
from  flippancy  and  slang.  We  think,  however,  that  it  is  open  to 
some  criticism,  not  because  it  continually  introduces  religion 
and  religious  things — for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  best  novel 
should  not  be  a  religious  one — but  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  introduces  them.  To  thrust  very  commonplace  religious 
remarks  into  the  mouths  of  very  commonplace  heroes  and 
heroines  in  a  conventional  and  profuse  way  is  really,  though 
doubtless  the  author  of  Gladys  would  not  think  so,  an  irreverent 
and  objectionable  practice.  A  novel  should  not  be  the  vehicle  which 
a  writer  who  is  debarred  by  circumstances  or  by  sex  from  taking 
holy  orders  chooses  for  pouring  out  upon  the  world  very  poor  and 
watery  comments  and  reflections  about  the  most  sacred  things. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  author  of  Gladys  should  divide  indis¬ 
criminately  for  rehearsal  among  the  characters  in  the  book  pas¬ 
sages  which,  under  happier  auspices,  might  have  been  turned  into 
weak  and  washy  sermons.  Women  fall  into  this  kind  of  literary 
fault  more  natui’ally  and  more  easily  than  men.  They  forget 
that  the  very  considerable  religious  influence  which  they  possess 
with  men,  and  which  they  exercise  almost  universally  for  good, 
arises  not  from  the  particular  value  of  what  they  say  so  much  as 
from  the  pure  and  beautiful  feeling  that  inspires  it.  A  woman 
who,  knowing  that  her  piety  and  goodness  influence  those 
around  her,  sits  down  and  writes  page  after  page  of  pious 
remarks,  and  expects  thereby  to  influence  the  casual  reader, 
makes  a  wonderful  mistake.  Face-to-face,  she  has  been  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  half-inspired  teacher.  Upon  paper,  she  is  in  very 
many  instances  nothing  better  than  a  good,  but  half-educated, 
inexperienced,  and  rather  feeble  man.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the 
capacity  of  a  thinker  and  a  philosopher  that  she  is  unfitted  in 
most  cases  for  writing  a  religious  novel.  Her  sedentary  and 
quiet  life  induces  her  to  give  to  little  religious  details  of  a 
domestic  or  perhaps  nursery  character  a  prominence  which  in 
real  life  they  never  could  possess.  Thus  in  Gladys  the  Reaper , 
the  turning-point  of  the  novel  is  where  an  uncle  discovers  his 
wife  s  maid  and  companion  to  be  his  own  niece.  This  discovery 
is  brought  about  by  the  medium  of  a  hymn  which  he  hears  a 
little  girl  repeat  from  a  hymn-book  given  her  by  the  young  lady 
in  question.  He  is  naturally  a  good  deal  unmanned,  and  is 
represented  by  the  author  as  unable  to  go  down  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  to  see  a  visitor,  to  whom  the  following  fictitious  excuse  is 
made  for  his  non-appearance.  “Miss  Gwynne  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  told  Boland  that  Mr.  Jones  had  been  quite 
upset  by  the  Welsh  hymn  that  Minette  had  repeated,  having 


known  it  under  peculiar  circumstances  when  he  was  young.” 
In  real  life  most  of  us  might  consider  it  unusual  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  retire  to  his  bed-room,  and  to  send  down  word  that 
he  was  not  at  home,  in  consequence  of  being  upset  by  a  hymn 
which  he  had  known  under  peculiar  circumstances  w  hen  young. 
But  the  author  of  Gladys  evidently  imagines  the  incident  to  be 
quite  a  commonplace  one  and  of  everyday  occurrence.  It  is 
evidently  a  natural  thing  with  some  people  that  she  has  seen 
to  be  upset  by  hymns  which  they  had  heard  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  when  young.  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the 
converted  highway  robber  and  the  gold  repeater.  The  highway 
robber  had  taken  a  gold  repeater  from  the  fob  of  an  elderly 
gentleman.  Accidentally  he  touched  the  spring,  and  the  repeater 
struck  nine.  He  suddenly  recollected  having  heard  a  clock 
strike  nine  before,  in  the  days  when  he  was  happy  and  innocent. 
He  burst  into  tears,  restored  the  repeater  to  the  elderly  gentle¬ 
man,  and  ever  after  became  an  altered  and  a  serious  man.  As 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  -Jones  first  heard 
the  hymn,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  the  gentleman  who 
was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room  can  have  supposed  them  to  have 
been.  To  justify  the  impression  the  hymn  seems  to  have  made 
upon  Mr.  Jones’s  mind,  these  circumstances  must  have  been  ex¬ 
cessively  peculiar.  Perhaps  a  person  might  be  said  to  hear  a 
hymn  under  peculiar  circumstances  if  he  heard  it  while  he  was 
proposing  to  a  young  lady  who  was  leaning  on  a  cow.  If  Mr. 
Jones  really  did  hear  a  hymn  under  similar  circumstances — as  he 
may  have  done  if,  like  the  brother  of  the  gentleman  in  the  draw- 
ing-room,  he  ever  proposed  to  a  lady  while  she  was  leaning  on  a 
cow,  this  of  course  would  explain  everything,  even  his  agitation 
the  next  time  he  heard  it. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

rjUHERE  can  hardly  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
JL  value  of  the  principal  contribution*  which  the  last  month 
has  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  German  classics.  The  second 
volume  of  Professor  Banke’s  English  History  in  no  way  dero¬ 
gates  from  the  high  reputation  he  has  long  ago  attained,  both 
for  literary  power  and  for  the  still  higher  quality  of  absolute 
impartiality.  In  a  few  introductory  sentences  he  describes,  as 
the  ideal  he  has  sought  to  attain,  a  perfect  forgetfulness  of  in¬ 
dividual  feelings  and  opinions  in  depicting  those  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  his  history.  The  merit  he  so  depicts  is  precisely 
the  merit  w  hich  will  strike  every  English  reader  of  his  work. 
The  epoch  over  which  this  volume  ranges  is  full  of  temptations 
to  a  partisan.  It  extends  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  Almost  every  event  he 
relates  is  of  a  character  to  draw  some  expression  of  feelingfrom  any 
writer  who  has  an  interest  either  in  politics  or  religion.  Yet  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  in  Professor  Banke’s  description  of  the 
fiercest  conflicts  and  controversies  the  slightest  leaning  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  He  holds  the  balance  so  rigidly  between 
Boundhead  and  Cavalier,  Anglican  and  Puritan,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  discover,  even  from  a  word,  the  remotest  preference 
for  either  combatant.  Modern  historians  have  generally  been 
in  the  habit  of  producing  something  new  and  piquant  by  viewing 
past  events  through  the  light  of  the  newest  phases  of  opinion. 
Professor  Banke  is  an  historian  of  a  more  antique  type.  He 
aims  at  simply  presenting  an  unruffled  mirror  of  real  motives 
and  of  actual  deeds,  leaving  each  reader  to  pass  his  judgment  on 
them  for  himself.  Yet  this  passionless  history  is  neither  dry 
nor  lifeless.  The  charm  of  an  exquisite  style  and  skilful  arrange¬ 
ment  fully  supplies  the  place  of  the  animation  which  warm 
partisanship  lends  even  to  a  dull  writer.  Though  the  Professor 
is  as  unbiassed  as  the  Annual  Register,  it  is  as  difficult  to  lay 
him  down  as  it  is  to  lay  down  Macaulay.  Perhaps  this  charm 
is  due  in  part  to  the  historical  prominence  which  he  assigns  to 
individual  character  and  efforts.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
among  modern  thinkers  to  adopt  a  diluted  form  of  Mr.  Buckle’s 
philosophy.  Bace  and  climate,  and  other  external  influences,  pro¬ 
duce,  they  say,  in  each  nation  certain  tendenciesof  which  the  events 
of  history  are  only  the  development.  Individuals  seem  to  cause 
events  ;  really,  they  are  only  indications  and  vehicles  of  the 
tendencies  which  wmrk  through  them.  To  this  fatalist  philosophy 
Professor  Banke  pays  no  sort  of  homage.  In  searching  for  the 
motive  power  of  history,  he  dwells  little  upon  national  tendencies, 
enormously  upon  individual  character.  Accordingly,  a  large 
part  of  his  labour  is  devoted  to  the  dissection  of  character ;  and 
some  of  his  characters  form  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
passages  in  his  book.  The  description  of  James  I.  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  labour  and  minute  study  he  bestows  upon  these 
pictures ;  though  to  many  persons  his  estimate  may  seem  too 
fayourable.  A  g<jod  deal  of  novelty  is  given  to  the  history  by 
the  Italian  sources  of  information  from  which  he  has  largely 
drawn.  The  reports  of  the  Papal  agent  naturally  present  events 
from  a  point  of  view  very  unfamiliar  to  the  authorities  to  whom 
historians  of  this  period  are  apt  to  confine  their  attention. 

A  new  edition  of  a  rare  and  very  worthless  ancient  geographer 
— the  “  anonymous  Bavennese  ” — has  been  published  at  Berlin. f 

*  JEnylische  Geschichte :  vornelimlich  im  Secliszehnten  und  Siebze/inten 
Jahrhundert.  Yon  Leopold  Ranke.  Zweiter  Band.  Berlin:  Duucker. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

f  Bavennatis  Anonymi  Cosrnograyhia  et  Guidonis  Geographiea.  Ediderunt 
M.  Pinder  ot  G.  Parthey.  Berolini:  Partkey.  Londini:  Williams  and 
Norgate.  i860. 
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It  is  edited  with  all  the  apparatus  of  criticism,  and  much  compari¬ 
son  of  manuscripts,  and  appears  to  he  a  careful  and  complete 
performance.  rIhe  author  is  principally  valuable  as  a  curious 
chronicler  of  ignorance.  He  is  the  father  of  that  school  of 
scientific  men  who  go  to  the  Scriptures  for  their  natural  science, 
and  who  have  consequently  been  the  pest  of  science  in  every  age. 
He  is  exceedingly  indignant — in  fact,  he  uses  very  bad  language 
on  the  subject — because  some  profane  philosophers  have  taught 
that  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  ; 
for  it  is  evident,  on  the  face  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  thejcold 
and  sterile  highlands  of  Armenia  could  never  have  been  the  site 
of  Paradise,  in  which  it  is  revealed  that  those  two  rivers  rise. 
His  geography  is  very  rudimentary.  According  to  his  system, 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  East  to  West  would  pass  succes¬ 
sively  through  Judea,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  then,  after  traversing 
a  whole  catalogue  of  Ethiopias,  would  strike  first  Spain,  then 
Britain,  then  Ireland.  But  about  this  last  point  he  does  not 
seem  quite  clear  in  his  mind ;  for,  in  the  last  book  of  his  work, 
he  lays  it  down  that  the  Pyrenees  come  immediately  to  the  west 
of  Britain.  It  is  presumable  that  his  blunders  may  have  their 
value  as  a  record  of  the  condition  of  geographical  science  at 
Ravenna  in  the  sixth  century,  wrhen  he  wrote.  Wherever  the 
Scriptures  are  not  concerned,  he  is  probably  a  faithful  transcriber 
of  the  views  of  other  geographers,  several  of  whom  are  not  now 
extant. 

Dr.  Rumpelt’s  German  Grammar*  deserves  mention  for  the 
great  industry  it  displays,  though  the  subject  is  by  this  time 
very  nearly  exhausted.  The  part  which  has  just  appeared  is 
confined  to  the  subject  of  pronunciation,  and  to  those  modifica¬ 
tions  of  language  which  seem  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
tendencies  and  tricks  of  pronunciation.  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
liberal  use  of  comparative  philology,  and  especially  that  branch 
of  it  which  comprises  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  original 
Germanic  language.  The  labour  of  collecting  and  collating  so 
many  linguistic  and  dialectic  peculiarities  must  have  been  very 
great,  particularly  as  it  is  a  sort  of  study  in  which  mere  book 
reading  will  go  a  very  little  way.  In  order  to  make  it  easier  for 
himself  to  put  the  results  of  his  researches  upon  paper,  he  has 
constructed  a  new  phonetic  alphabet,  which  is  no  doubt  very 
ingenious,  but  which  will  probably  go  the  way  that  all  other 
phonetic  alphabets  have  gone.  The  great  defect  of  the  book  is 
the  exuberance  of  its  classification.  It  is  possible  to  arrange 
your  things  in  so  minutely  orderly  a  manner  that  you  never  can 
remember  how  the  order  comes,  or  in  which  sub-division  of  a 
pigeon-hole  everything  is  to  be  found ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
the  reader  of  Dr.  Rumpeltis  often  embarrassed  to  recollect  which 
section  of  which  division  of  which  branch  of  which  portion  of 
the  subject  he  has  arrived  at. 

A  History  of  the  Hungarian  War  in  i848f  is  an  opportune 
publication.  Published  at  Zurich,  it  betrays  its  peculiar  colour¬ 
ing  on  the  title-page.  Its  author  is  apparently  a  refugee,  and  a 
warm  partisan  of  Kossuth’s.  Of  course,  his  narrative  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  taken  with  all  the  qualifications  such  a  prepossession 
requires.  At  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have  begun  it  with  the 
intention  of  being  impartial,  though,  as  he  warms  with  his  subject, 
the  self-restraint  becomes  intolerable.  Before  many  pages  are 
passed,  he  utterly  loses  the  power  of  admitting  that  there  were 
two  sides  to  the  questions  in  dispute.  With  this  reservation, 
however,  it  is  a  useful  narrative,  and  is  drawn  up  with  great  in¬ 
dustry,  and  as  much  clearness  as  is  possible  in  the  description  of 
a  number  of  different,  yet  intertwined,  operations  carried  on 
simultaneously  at  different  places.  The  first  part  only  out  of 
four  has  as  yet  appeared,  reaching  as  far  as  the  battle  of  Kaschau ; 
the  completion  is  promised  for  next  year. 

The  French  in  Germany^.  is  a  still  more  well-timed  book.  The 
ease  and  the  completeness  of  the  process  which  has  made  French¬ 
men  out  of  the  Germans  of  Metz  and  Alsace  furnish  an  historical 
hint  which  the  Emperor  is  not  likely  to  forget,  and  which  his  neigh¬ 
bours  must  keep  constantly  in  mind.  An  .antidote  is  needed  to 
the  pleasant  cajoleries  with  which  innumerable  French  agents 
indefatigably  labour  to  persuade  the  Germans  of  .Rhenish  Prussia 
and  Bavaria  that  a  French  occupation  is  the  only  thing  wanted 
to  give  the  crown  to  their  prosperity.  Patriotic  invocations  of 
Fatherland  may  influence  the  more  educated  classes;  but  some¬ 
thing  more  solid  is  required  for  the  mass  of  the  population,  whose 
loyalty  to  Germany  has  been  too  much  shaken  by  frequent 
changes,  both  of  allegiance  and  institutions,  to  be  proof  against 
any  well-directed  bribe.  It  must  be  made  clear  to  them  that 
French  annexation  does  not  mean  an  increase  of  prosperity. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  conveying  this  lesson  to  their  minds 
than  by  recalling  to  them  what  Germans  really  did  suffer  in  purse 
and  person  within  living  memory  from  the  domination  of  a 
Bonaparte.  This  is  what  Tellkampf  has  aimed  at  doing.  But, 
though  well-intentioned,  the  book  is  not  very  successful.  The 
idea  is  a  very  practical  idea,  but  the  author  has  carried  it  out 
more  like  a  student  than  a  practical  man.  Instead  of  writing  an 
account  suited  to  his  special  purpose  of  all  the  misdoings  of 
French  soldiers  and  French  authorities  in  Germany,  he  has 

*  Detitsche  Grammatik.  Yon  Dr.  II.  B.  Kumpelt.  Berlin:  Dilmmler. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i S6o. 

f  Geschichte  des  Ungarischen  Insurrection-kriegs  in  den  Jahren  1848  und 
1849-  Von  W.  liustow.  Erster  Band,  Zurich:  Seliulthess.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

|  Die  Fransosen  in  Deutschland.  Von  A.  Tellkampf.  Hannover : 
Eiimpler.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 


simply  gathered  together  a  string  of  extracts  from  other  people’s 
histories.  The  consequence  is,  that,  like  all  collections  of 
elegant  extracts,  the  book  is  rather  dry  reading.  But  the  very 
essence  of  such  a  book  is  that  it  should  be  popular.  It  is  not  the 
learned,  but  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  require  to  be  vividly 
reminded  of  the  brutalities  the  French  have  perpetrated  in  Ger¬ 
many.  General  statements,  such  as  may  be  found  in  any  history, 
that  the  French  were  guilty  of  great  extortion  and  left  the 
country  thoroughly  exhausted,  are  of  no  use  whatever.  They  are 
mere  formulas  which  force  themselves  upon  nobody’s  mind,  and 
do  not  help  the  imagination  to  realize  in  their  frightful  details 
the  actual  horrors  of  a  foreign  occupation.  What  are  wanted  are 
striking  anecdotes,  individual  cases  of  oppression,  facts  that  shall 
bring  home  vividly  to  each  man  that  the  occupation  of  an  Imperial 
army  means  crushing  exactions,  forced  quarterings,  domestic  dis¬ 
honour  of  the  foulest  kind,  exposure  to  every  degradation  and 
every  danger  that  may  be  inflicted  by  the  whims  of  licentious 
soldiers  and  pitiless  generals.  A  few  tales,  strikingly  told,  of 
Davoust’s  brutalities  would  be  worth  a  volume  of  vague  invective. 

Dr.  Quitzrhann  has  compiled  a  very  complete  and  erudite 
account  of  the  religion  of  the  heathen  Bavarians.*  Ever  since 
the  labours  of  Grimm,  such  works  have  become  very  common  in 
Germany.  The  Germans  are  in  no  way  content  that  their 
national  history  should  be  held  to  commence  with  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Romans ;  and  they  have  been  indefatigable  in 
interrogating  legends,  religious  rites,  nursery  tales,  superstitions, 
as  well  as  comparative  philology,  for  a  trace  of  information 
respecting  their  earlier  career.  The  only  peculiarity  about  the 
present  work  is  a  spirited  critique  upon  his  antagonists  with 
which  the  Doctor  prefaces  his  researches.  His  theory  is  that 
the  Bavarians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Marcomanni,  and  he 
has  a  special  derivation  of  his  own  of  the  name  Bavarian.  A 
writer  in  the  Al.lgemeine  Zeitung,  and  some  other  learned  men, 
have  had  the  audacity  to  dispute  his  positions,  and  are  treated 
accordingly.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Doctor’s  lin¬ 
guistic  accomplishments  have  not  impaired  his  mastery  over  the 
vulgar  tongue. 

The  History  of  Eastern  Asia,  by  a  Saxon  clergyman,f  is 
principally  remarkable  for  the  fact  that,  though  apparently  a 
Christian  of  general  orthodoxy,  he  holds  that  the  Turanian  and 
the  Aryan  races  of  mankind  are  not  descended  from  a  common 
stock.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  work.  The  present,  volume  contains  the  history  of  India, 
China,  and  the  Archipelago,  from  the  year  1000  a.d.  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  voluminous  compilation,  apparently  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  information,  in  a  style  that  sustains  a 
dead  level  of  mediocrity  with  tolerable  consistency.  His  judg¬ 
ment  of  English  proceedings  in  India  and  China  is  more  favour¬ 
able  than  we  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  hearing  from  Con¬ 
tinental  critics.  He  has  no  censure  for  the  seizure  of  Oude,  nor 
even  for  the  first  Chinese  war.  But  there  is  no  peculiar  merit 
in  the  book  that  should  lead  an  Englishman  to  prefer  it  to  the 
ordinary  English  authorities. 

A  much  more  valuable  work  on  the  East  comes  to  us  from 
the  Imperial  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg. J  Whatever  poli¬ 
tical  apprehensions  the  activity  of  the  Russians  upon  the  Amoor 
may  inspire,  their  interest  in  China  is  a  great  literary  gain. 
The  Russian  mission  at  Pekin  is  very  industrious  in  employ¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  national  capacity  for  learning  languages  in 
exploring  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Chinese  literature.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wassiljew  was  ten  years  in  Pekin,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  Buddhism.  He  possessed  peculiar  advantages 
in  an  acquaintance  with  both  Thibetian  and  Chinese — a  two¬ 
fold  accomplishment  rare  in  Orientalists.  The  results  are  both 
abundant  and  valuable.  The  publication  before  us — a  good  thick 
volume — is  only  the  introduction  to  the  work  which  the  Professor 
purposes  to  devote  to  Buddhism.  He  complains  that  no  general 
treatment  of  the  subject  has  yet  been  attempted  in  Europe  ;  and 
he  designs  to  take  it  111  every  point  of  view,  theological,  historical, 
and  literary.  So  far  as  the  present  volume,  which  is  entitled  “  a 
general  survey,”  enables  us  to  judge,  he  has  adopted  the  position 
of  a  kind  of  Buddhist  Strauss.  His  principal  business, 
it  appears,  will  be  to  disentangle  the  vast  network  of  fables  of 
which  Buddhism,  in  his  view,  is  composed.  He  believes  it,  in 
its  present  condition,  to  be  a  mass  of  huge  accretions  wdiicli  have 
gathered  in  the  course  of  centuries  round  a  small  nucleus — some 
by  development  from  within,  some  by  assimilation  from  without. 
It  is  a  snowball  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  far  the  larger  part  of  which 
never  started  from  the  top.  The  perplexing  feature  of  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Buddhism  is  that  those  who  have  added  to  the  system 
have  not  been  content  with  claiming  for  their  additions  that  they 
were  impliedly  contained  in  the  original  revelation,  but  have 
always  transferred  them  bodily  to  the  lifetime  and  teaching  of  the 
founder  of  their  religion.  Nor  have  they  been  satisfied  with 
inventing  an  ancient  origin  for  novel  dogmas  ;  they  have  been 
equally  liberal  with  writings  and  events.  Buddha,  or  Siddhartha, 
himself  apparently  did  little.  He  did  not  teach  very  much,  and 
wrote  nothing.  He  was  little  more  than  an  anchorite  of  a  very 

*  Die  Seidnische  Religion  der  Baiwaren.  Von  Dr.  Anton  Quitzmann. 
Leipzig:  Winter.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

f  Geschichte  von  Ost-Asien :  fur  Freunde  der  Geschichte  der  Menscheit. 
Von  Dr.  J.  E.  B.  Kaeuffer.  Dritter  Theil.  Leipzig:  Brockkaus.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 

J  Der  Buddhismus,  seine  Dogmen,  Geschichte,  und  Diteratur.  Von  W. 
Wassiljew.  St. Petersburg :  Eggers.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 
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ascetic  type.  But  liis  countless  followers  have  fathered  upon 
him  in  reckless  abundance  deeds  which  he  did  not  do,  powers  to 
which  he  laid  no  claim,  doctrines  which  he  never  taught,  and 
writings  which  betray  unmistakeably  an  origin  of  many  centuries 
after  his  death.  One  of  the  writings  which  have  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  him,  or  to  his  immediate  followers,  plays  as  momentous 
a  part  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  as  the  forged  Decretals  did  in 
the  history  of  Christianity.  It  forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
system  of  doctrine  by  which  the  life  of  contemplative  perfection, 
which  is  carried  to  such  a  fantastic  extreme  in  Buddhism,  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  is  sanctioned.  The  working  out  of  this  ultra-mythical 
theory  of  Buddhism  will  have  interest  for  more  than  mere  Ori¬ 
entalists.  The  great  puzzle  of  Buddhism  to  Europeans  is  the 
startling  similarity  which  so  many  of  its  institutions  and  cere¬ 
monies  bear  to  features  which  belonged  to  Christianity  before 
the  Middle  Ages  began.  All  that  belongs  to  monasticism,  almost 
all  that  belongs  to  ritual,  seems  to  Christian  eyes  to  have  been 
borrowed  straight  from  Italy.  Some  travellers  have  even 
asserted  that  the  Gregorian  tones  may  be  heard  in  the  temples 
of  Ceylon  in  almost  as  great  perfection  as  at  St.  George’s-in-the- 
East.  Is  it  possible  that  both  have  been  engendered  inde¬ 
pendently  and  simultaneously  among  races  so  vastly  differing  ? 
Or,  if  one  religion  borrowed  them  from  the  other,  wThich  is  the 
debtor  ?  Infidels  are  fond  of  pitching  Buddhism  at  Christianity, 
and  Protestants  are  not  averse  to  it  as  a  missile  against  the 
Romanists ;  while  M.  Hue,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  solve  the 
phenomenon  compatibly  with  his  own  convictions,  can  only 
suggest  that  it  is  probably  the  doing  of  the  devil.  Acloser  and  more 
patient  inquiry  seems  likely  to  clear  away  the  difficulty.  It  is 
evident  that  the  habit  of  constantly  assigning  a  high  antiquity 
to  every  new  device  of  ceremony  or  doctrine,  combined  with  a 
very  active  and  constant  tendency  towards  the  assimilation  of 
foreign  observances,  would  go  far  to  relieve  M.  Hue  from  the 
necessity  of  recui'ring  to  so  desperate  a  solution. 

A  Narrative  of  Travels,  by  the  Prussian  Consul  at  Damascus,* 
at  first  sight  raises  hopes  of  some  information  from  a  fresh  point 
of  view  concerning  the  tribes  who  have  of  late  connected  their 
own  names  so  unpleasantly  with  Damascus.  The  Druses  and 
Maronites,  however,  are  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  researches 
of  this  book.  Dr.  Wetzstein’s  object  was  to  investigate  the 
architectural  remains  and  inscriptions  with  which  the  Eastern 
portion  of  the  Syrian  desert  abounds,  and,  if  possible,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  tribe  to  whose  forgotten  skill  and  culture  they  are  due. 
Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  these  subjects  will  probably  not  be 
much  enlightened  by  being  told  that  he  considers  them  to  have 
been  of  Gassanidian  origin.  The  book  is  too  much  occupied 
with  attempts  to  verify  particular  descriptions  in  the  Bible  or 
the  classical  geographies,  and  is  too  formidably  studded  with 
Arabic  type,  to  be  provocative  of  enthusiastic  attention  from  any 
but  archaeologists.  Still,  it  is  probably  useful,  and  there  is 
always  the  comfort  that  it  is  not  long. 

Journeys  of  Discovery  in  Arabia  and  East  Africa f  is  a  very 
entertaining  work,  and  decidedly  to  be  recommended  to  lazy 
readers.  But  M.  Andree  has  selected  a  very  easy  and  compen¬ 
dious  plan  of  achieving  the  reputation  of  an  entertaining  writer. 
He  has  simply  worked  up  into  a  continuous  book  of  travels  the 
adventures  of  half-a-dozen  recent  explorers — Captain  Burton 
being  the  most  prominent  victim.  The  appropriation  is  so  osten¬ 
tatiously  avowed  that  the  writer  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
plagiarism.  His  borrowed  plumes  are  ticketed  with  their  owner’s 
names.  But  it  seems  rather  hard,  in  a  mere  commercial  point  of 
view,  to  eat  up  the  circulation  of  these  various  writers  by  pub¬ 
lishing  so  soon  in  a  separate  form  the  most  attractive  portion  of 
their  labours.  Only  the  first  volume  of  this  freebooting  com¬ 
pilation  is  as  yet  published.  It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction 
from  the  author,  which  is  only  noticeable  from  its  expressing  a 
conviction  that  the  Suez  Canal  will  open  up  the  Red  Sea  to 
European  influence.  The  author  does  not  affect  to  believe  that 
the  Indian  trade  can  ever  pass  by  Suez  rather  than  by  the  Cape ; 
but  even  so  moderate  an  admission  of  its  practicability  is  unusual 
in  a  foreigner  who  is  not  under  French  influence. 

*  lieisebericht  iiber  llauran  uni,  die  Trachonen.  Yon  Dr.  J.  G.  Wetz- 
stein,  B.  P.  Consul  in  Damaskus.  Berlin :  Ileimer.  London :  Williams 
and  Norgate.  i860. 

f  Forschungsreisen  in  Arabien  und  Ost-Afritca.  Von  Karl  Andree. 
Leipzig:  Costenoble.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i860. 
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The  production  of  Loder’s  Romantic  Opera  at  this  Theatre  has  been  attended  by  tho 
most  unequivocal  marks  of  Public  favour ;  from  the  commencement  to  the  fall  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  unanimous  applause  greeted  its  performance,  all  the  principal  vocalists  were 
honoured  by  repeated  calls  before  the  audience. 

On  Monday,  November  19th,  and  during  the  week,  THE  NIGHT  DANCERS.  Mdme. 
Palmieri,  Lelfier,  Thirlwall,  Albertazzi,  Huddart.  Messrs.  Henry  Haigh,  H.  Corri, 

G.  Kelly,  T.  Distin.  To  conclude  with  THE  AMBUSCADE.  Messrs.  \V.  H.  Payne, 

H.  Payne,  F.  Payne,  Mons.  Vandris,  Mdme.  Pierron  and  Clara  Morgan. 

Commence  at  Half-past  Seven.  Doors  open  at  Seven.  Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 
Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Stirling;  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray.  No 
charge  for  Booking,  or  fee  to  Box-keepers. 


GT.  JAMES’S  THEATRE,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S 

^  SQUARE.— Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  ALFRED  WIGAN.— On  Monday,  the  19th  (first 
time  at  this  Theatre),  STILL  WATERS  RUN  DEEP.  John  Mildmay,  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan; 
Mi-.  Potter,  Mr.  Emery;  Mrs.  Sternhold,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan;  Mrs.  Mildmay,  Miss 
Herbert.  After  which,  MONSIEUR  JACQUES:  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  and  Miss 
Eliza  Nelson  will  appear.  To  conclude  with  a  Farce  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan,  called,  NEXT 
DOOR.  Characters,  Mr.  C.  Young,  Miss  St.  Casse,  Kate  Terry.  Commence  at  Half-past 
Seven.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  J.  Kinloch. 


MISS  EMMA  STANLEY’S  “  SEVEN  AGES  OP 

WOMAN,”  EVERY  EVENING,  at  Eight,  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  Piccadilly, 
except  Saturday  ;  and  on  Saturday  at  Three.— Stalls,  3s.;  area,  2s.;  gallery,  Is.  Office  open 
from  Eleven  to  Three  daily. 


"RUCKLE YS’  SERENADERS,  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL, 

-X*  every  Evening  at  Eight,  Saturday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Admission,  3s.,  2s.,  and  Is. 
Ticket-ottice  open  from  Ten  till  Five.— 28,  Piccadilly.  Doors  open  at  Half-past  Seven 
and  Half-past  Two.  


nECIDED  SUCCESS  OF  HAMILTON’S  DELIGHTFUL 

■XJ  CONTINENTAL  EXCURSIONS  en  route  to  ITALY,  Illustrated  by  English  and 
Foreign  Artistes,  cicerone,  Mr.  Leicester  Buckingham  ;  the  Music  by  Tocllac.  Daily 
at  Three;  Evenings  at  Eight,  Saturdays  excepted.— EGYPTIAN  HALL,  PICCADILLY. 

THE  EXHIBITION  of  the  WORKS  of  THOMAS  FAED, 

J-  Esq.,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY',  from  Ten  to  Four,  at  Messrs.  AGNEW  and  SONS' 
GALLERY,  0,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 
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A  Committee,  consisting  of  five  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  been  appointed  to 
administer  this  Fund. 


It  has  been  Resolved,— “That  no  application  for  relief  be  entertained  except  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  President  of  one  of  the  following  Chartered  Scientific  Societies 
The  Astronomical,  Chemical,  Geographical,  Geological,  Linnsean,  or  Royal  Society  ;  it  being 
understood  that  the  several  Presidents  will  consult  their  respective  Councils  as  to  the 
persons  whom  they  intend  to  recommend  for  relief. 

Subscriptions  in  Aid  of  the  Fund  will  be  received  by  Robabts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  and 
C.  R.  Weld,  Esq.,  Royal  Society,  Burlington  House. 

Burlington  House.  November,  1800. 
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OTICE  IS  HEREBY  G  I  V  E  N,  that  the 

FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  YEARS’  EXAMINATIONS 
Of  the  Associates  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  will  take  place  at  the 
ROOMS  of  the  Institute,  12,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

On  SATURDAY,  the  15th  of  DECEMBER,  at  Twelve  at  Noon. 

Candidates  must  give  FOURTEEN  DAYS’  NOTICE  of  their  intention  to  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  Examination. 

A  SYLLABUS  of  the  EXAMINATIONS  may  be  obtained  on  application,  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Institute. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

JOHN  REDDISH,  \ Honorary 

12,  St.  James's-square,  S.W.,  Nov.  13th,  1800. _ J.  111LL  WILLIAMS,  j  Secretaries. 

TO  NEWSPAPEE  PROPRIETORS.—  A  Gentleman  holding 

X  a  good  position  in  connexion  with  the  Conservative  Press,  wishes  to  engage  with  a 
First-class  Journal  as  ARTICLE  WRITER  for  next  year.— A.  Y.  A.,  18,  Southarapton- 
street,  St  rand,  YV.C.  _ 

TO  LIBRARIES— A  BARGAIN— A  COMPLETE  SET 

X  OF  BOHN’S  VALUABLE  SERIES  OF  LIBRARIES  FOR  SALE,  in  almost  new  con¬ 
dition,  consisting  of  the  Standard,  Scientific,  Extra  Volumes,  Ecclesiastical.  Historical. 
Philosophical  and  Philological,  Antiquarian,  Classical,  British  Classics,  and  Illustrated 
Libraries.  The  3s.  Od.  Vols.  at  2s.  Id.  per  Volume  :  the  5s.  ones  at  3s.  An  oiler  received  for 
a  Single  Library,  Apply  to  W,  Weblex,  Queen’s  Head-passage,  Paternoster-row. 


London:  Published  at  38,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Nov.  17,  I860.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 
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NOVEMBER  ELECTION,  1SOO. 

The  favour  of  the  Votes  and  Interest  of  the  Governors  and  Subscribers  to  the 

TNFANT  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  WANSTEAD.  is  most 

t  respectfully  solicited  on  behalf  of  THOMAS  WILLIAM  CROSSWELL,  Aged  Four 
Years  and  a  Half.  M  re.  Grose  w  ell  Is  left  a  Widow  with  Six  Children.  For  tht  last  five 
years  she  has  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  hands.  Her  children  are  all  young,  and 
depending  on  her  for  support. 

The  case  is  known  to  and  urgently  recommended  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Islington, 
ltev.  W.  Vincent,  Trinity  Church,  Islinton. 

Rev.  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  hs,  Richmond-crescent,  Islington. 

•John  Dale,  Esq.,  (Miiswell-slro'  t .  City. 

_ W.  E.  Wii.KiN.soN,  Esq.,  Pembroke  Villa,  Calcdonian-road. _ 

ORPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  IIAVERSTOCK  HILL, 

near  Hampstead,  for  Children  <-f  both  Sexes,  of  all  Denominations  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Patron— Iter  Majesty  the  QLEEN. 

Sixty  poor  Orphan  Children  are  annually  admitted  into  the  School.  20S  arc  now  under 
the  care  of  the  Charity.  400  can  bo  accommodated  in  the  present  building.  1971  altogether 
have  been  received;  of  those,  700  since  its  removal  to  Maversiock-hill  in  1847.  They  are 
admitted  from  Seven  until  Eleven  years  of  age ;  they  remain  until  Fourteen,  when,  as  l’ar 
as  practicable,  situations  are  provided  lor  them,  as  apprentices  or  servants,  and  each  lias 
a  suitable  uulllt  on  leaving,  and  arc  rewarded  annually  for  the  seven  following  years  if,  by 
good  conduct  in  their  several  situations,  they  deserve  it. 

Contributions  in  aid  of  the  general  exoensos  of  the  Charity  are  respectfully  and  very 
earnestly  solicited.  Annual  Governor’s  Subscription,  £1  Is.;  Life  Governor,  £10  lbs.  and 
upwards.  For  a  Subscriber,  l">.  od.  annually  ;  for  Life,  it*  5s.  All  the  Books  and  Accounts 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Governors,  \\  ho,  with  the  Subscribers,  elect  the  Children. 
Office,  82,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

-* — OF  THE  CHEST.  BROMPTOX,  S.W.— The  claims  upon  this  special  Hospital,  owing 
to  the  long-continued  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  high  price  of  provisions,  are  so 
unusually  heavy,  that  MONEY  is  URGENTLY  REQUIRED  to  meet  them. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  lion.  Sec. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  20,  Birchin-lanc. 

T)ROPATHY. — THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  within  twenty  minutes*  walk  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  The  latter  can  have  the 
advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  Terms:  Patients  from  Three  Guineas, 
Visitors  from  Two  Guineas,  according  to  accommodation  required.  Particulars  of 
Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 

TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
‘Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  Now  Burlington- 
street.  The  Turkish  Bath  on  the  premises  under  Dr.  Lane's  medical  direction. 

DR.  DE  JONGII’S 

( Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

*  prescribed  by  the  most  Eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  world  as  the  safest, 
speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


BK: 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac- 
ti  Honors,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  far  more  efficacious  than  a  quart 
of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  unquestionably 
the  cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  No  other  Oil  can  possibly  produce  the  same  beneficial  results. 


Opinion  of  Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  T.C.D. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  in  Ireland;  President  of  Hie  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland;  Visiting  Physician  to  Steevens*  Hospital;  Consulting  Pliy- 
sician  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  St.  Vincent,  and  Rotunda  Hospitals,  &c.  &c. 

“  I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil.  I  consider  it 
to  be  a  \  cry  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to  create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value. 

“  Mcrrion-square,  Dublin,  September  Oth,  1800.” 


Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints.  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  Od.;  Quarts,  Os.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  \\  ith  Du.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
HE  gen  uine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Caution.— Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 
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NEY  ADVANCED  to  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on 

their  Notes  of  Hand,  on  Reversions,  Life  Interests,  Annuities,  and  other  property. 
Vpply,  bj  letter  in  the  first  instance,  to  S.  G.  N.,  9,  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  London,  E.C. 

IVfONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers 

in  either  Service,  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  rever¬ 
sionary,  freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.— Apply 
to  A.B..  0,  Norris-street,  St.  James’s,  London,  S.W. 

£1  ODD  — TO  CAPITALISTS. — Any  Gentleman  having 

A.  \_r  V'  o  £icoo  at  command  may  insure  an  Income  of  not  less  than  £800  per 
Annum,  in  a  lucrative  and  bond  fide  undertaking,  already  established,  free  from  risk. 
Address  Hy.  Wkrvin,  Esq.,  77,  George-streot,  near  Manchester-square. 

“ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  &c.  — Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

HARLANP  AND  FISHER,  33,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. _ 

(  ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  LIBRARY, 

AND  DINING-ROOM,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Candlesticks,  Inlaid  Tables,  &c.,  in  Derbyshire,  Spar,  Marbh,  Italian,  Alabaster, 
Bronze,  &c„  manufactured  and  imported  by  J.  TEN  NANT,  1 10,  Strand,  London. 

TVOTICE.— TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING  CASES, 

DISPATCH  BOXES,  also  an  assortment  of  Elegant  and  Useful  Articles  for 
Presents,  at  a 

REDUCTION  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT. 

during  the  Alterations,  which  have  now  commenced,  to  the  Premises  of  Messrs.  BRIGGS 
and  SON,  27,  PICCADILLY,  W,,  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall. _ 

VISITING  AND  WEDDING  CARDS  Engraved  and 

»  Printed  by  first-class  workmen,  on  De  la  Rue’s  finest  quality  Cards,  by  LIMB1RD, 
544,  Strand,  opposite  Waterloo-bridgc.  ltetree  and  Waste  Cards  never  used  unless 
specially  ordered.— 311,  Strand. 
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EDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS.- 


II.  RODRIGUES,  42,  PICCADILLY,  invites  attention  to  his  elegant  Stock  of 
TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS,  lilted  rumple!.*,  DRESSING  CASES,  Writing  Cases. 
DESPATCH  BOXES.  J  *  El-.TICl  LE  and  <  ARR]  YGE  B  \gs  m  great  vari  !tv! 

MEDI  EVAL  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  CAS ES,  BLOTTING  BOOKS,  and  INKSTANDS 
en  suite:  Scent  Caskets,  Etui  Cases,  cases  of  choice  Cutlery,  Work,  Netting,  and  Glove 
Boxes.  The  new  PATENT  SELF-CLOSING  BOOK-SLIDE;  also  a  choice  variety  of 
ELEGANCIES  and  NOVELTIES  suitable  for  PRESENTATION  too  various  to  enumerate, 
to  bo  load  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  W.,  two  doors  fi  an  i  ;1  ville-strei 1 . 

44  L  E  N  F  I  E  L  D  P  AT  ENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRi,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS,  to  lie  the  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c.— WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 
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1NDLES,  SOAPS,  OILS,  ancl  NIGHT  LIGHTS  of  all 

kinds.  Five  Pounds’  worth  sent  free  by  Railway. 

WHITMORE  AND  CRADDOCK,  10,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London,  E.C. 
_ ( List  8  of  Prices  on  application.) _ 

fjOALS.— BEST  COALS  ONLY.-COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

price  is  now  28s.  per  ton  cas’.i,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesl>.— 18,  Cornhiii,  E.C.;  Purflcet.  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Black  friars,  E.C.'; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosveiior-place,  Pimlico,  S.YV.;  ami  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Riveks’ 

paint  the  Trees 
gallon  of  water; 

_ A  X!  v  V,:5s"  l°9,\Ga*»  Retail  by  Soodsmen;  Wholesale  by  PRICE’S 
PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited). 


BANK  OF  DEPOSIT  (Established  a.d.  1844), 

3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON —CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

Parties  desirous  of  investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  the  Bank  of 
Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  he  obtained  with  ample  security. 

])e  posits  made  by  special  agreement  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


TT  N  IT  Y  J  O  I  N  T  S  T  O  C  K  DAN  K. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  1850. 

Offices:  10,  Cannon -street,  City;  1,  New  Coventry-strkkt,  Haymarket. 
Current  Accounts  opened  with  parties  respectably  introduced,  and  interest  allowed 
upon  the  balances. 

Amounts  of  £5  and  upwards  received  on  Deposit,  and  interest  allowed  thereon,  at  the 
rate  of  £5  per  cent. 

Money  also  received  on  Deposit  for  fixed  periods,  at  rates  to  be  agreed  upon. 

J.  J.  MECTII,  Chairman. 

W.  TERR  i ,  Qi  -•  ral  Manager . 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON— INSTITUTED  1320. 


TMPEKIAI 
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DIRECTORS. 

FREDERICK  PATTISON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
TIIOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy -Chairman. 
Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq.  George  Field,  Esq. 

James  C.  (’.  Bell,  Esq. 

Charles  Cave,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Esq. 

George  William  Cottam,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Cutler,  Esq. 

Henry  Davidson,  Esq. 


George  Ilibbort,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

James  Gordon  Murdoch,  Esq. 
YVilliam  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Marlin  Tucker  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 
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SECURITY.— The  assured  are  protected  from  the  liabilities  attaching  to  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  by  a  fund  of  a  million  ancl  a  half  sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  actually  in¬ 
vested,  one- third  in  Government  Securities,  and  the  remainder  in  first-class  debentures 
and  mortgages  in  Great  Britain. 

PROFITS.— Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  assigned  to  policies  every  fifth 
year.  The  assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  premium. 

PURCHASE  OF  POLICIES.— A  liberal  allowance  is  made  on  the  surrender  of  a  policy, 
either  hy  a  cash  payment  or  the  issue  of  a  policy  free  of  premium. 

CLAIMS.— The  Company  has  disbursed  in  payment  of  claims  and  additions  upwards  of 
£1,600,000. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above;  at  the  branch  office, 
10,  Pall-mall,  London;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

•**  Service  allowed  in  MiUtia  and  Volui  •  within  the  United  Kingdom . 

U  E  E  N  INS  U  E  A  N  C  E  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office-LIVERPOOL. 

London  Office-2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—  Henry  Bruce,  Esq.  (Rainey,  Bruce,  and  Co.),  Director  of  Colonial  Bank, 
Mincing-lane. 

Edward  P.  Alderson,  Esq.  (Kelson,  Tritton,  and  Co.),  20,  Old  Broad-street. 

Henry  Fowler,  Esq.  (11.  and  R.  Fowler),  St.  Saviour’s  Dock,  Southwark. 

Thomas  YVilliam  Rough,  Esq.  (Jones  Brothers),  Upper  Thames -street. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Stacey,  Esq.  (Corbyn,  Stacey,  Messer,  and  Co.),  Holborn, 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay.  Bevan,  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee— J.  Edward  Pollock,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Sowell. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurance  in  every  branch. 

Special  Feature.— Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  The  insurer  lias  the  right,  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Life  Policy,  after  three  years,  to  cease  his  payments,  and  obtain  a  Free  Policy,  lor 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid,  and  whatever  bonus  may  have  been  added. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  rates  of  premium  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  will  be  found  as 
moderate  as  those  of  other  first-class  offices. 

Applications  lor  agencies  requested. 

YV.  P.  CLIRE1IITOH,  Manager. 

H.  P.  TAPUN,  London  Secretary. 
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ONTINENTAL  WINE  COMPANY'  (LIMITED). 

35,  GREAT  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISIIOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

Wines  bought  of  the  growers  and  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 

Sherry,  19s.,  20s.,  24s.,  80s.,  4Ss.  \ 

Port,  2os.,  24s.,  80s.,  488.,  60s.  I  Per  Dozen,  for  cash,  bottles  included, 

Claret,  22s.,  24s.,  30s.,  48s.,  00s.  I  free  delivered  in  London,  and  Six 

Hock,  24s.,  80s.,  80s.,  54s.,  Cos.  r  Dozen  free  to  any  Station  in  Eng- 

Champagne,  32s.,  80s.,  42s.,  60s.,  GOs.  I  laud  or  Wales. 

French  Brandy  as  imported,  50s.,  55s.  ) 

The  COMPANY’S  OWN  PORT  and  SHERRY,  24s.,  highly  recommended. 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

-N*-  Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  he  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs,  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO. 

5s.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

3s.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5$,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.YV. 

IVUY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET  was  the  constant 

-■-*  advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  K.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
•COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 

rDHE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  Loudon. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  (kl.,  2s.  Sd.,  2s.  10d.,  3s.,  and  Ss.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  8s.  loci.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  Hie  value  of  4os.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  hy  post  on  application. 

SAUCES.— CONNOISSEURS  HAVE  PRONOUNCED 

TEA  and  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE’' 

•J— *  one  of  the  best  additions  to  Soup,  Fish,  Joints,  and  Game.  The  large  and  increasing 
demand  has  caused  unprincipled  traders  to  manufacture  a  spurious  article;  but  the 
“‘GENUINE”  all  bear  Lea  and  Perrins’  name  on  Bottle,  Label,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London,  and  all  respectable  Oilmen  and  Grocers. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

_ LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. 

jHROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

'-w  Majesty,  invite  attention  to  their  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  TART  FRUITS,  and  other 
'Table  Delicacies,  the  whole  of  which  are  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
wholesomeness  and  purity.  C.  and  B.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  high  honour  of 
supplying  Iter  Majesty’s  Table  with  their  Manufactures.  A  few  of  the  articles  most  highly 
recommended  arc— Pickles  and  Tart  Fruits  of  every  description,  Royal  Table  Sauce,  Essence 
of  Shrimps,  Soho  Sauce,  Essence  of  Anchovies,  Orange  Marmalade,  Anchovy  and  Bloater 
Pastes,  Strasbourg  and  other  Potted  Meats,  Calf's -foot  Jellies  of  various  kinds  lor  table* 
use,  M.  Soyer’s  Sauces,  Relish,  ami  Aromatic  Mustard,  Carstairs’  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Sauce, 
sirnl  Payne’s  Royal  Osborne  Sauce.  To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen,  Grocers,  &c.,, 
sind  wholesale  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  21,  Soho-squiute  , London. 

ZEST  THU  SOURCE  OF  SAUCE. 

f^UNTER’S  ZEST  TO  COAX  THE  APPETITE.— 

^  Excellent  with  Fish,  Flesh,  Fowl,  or  Bachelors’  Bread  and  Cheese.— Ask  for  it  at  all 
Comestible  Shops.  In  Bottles,  One  Shilling  each.  Wholesale  and  Export,  lu7,  Bluckfriars- 

remd. 

GHIRTS.— UNEQUALLED  for  QUALITY  and  accuracy  of 

^  fit.  Sizes  or  measures  registered  for  future  Orders;  and  FAMILY  HOSIERY  in 
STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  VESTS  and  DRAWERS  of  the  best  descriptions  and  newest  styles 
iu  every  material  for  the  season. 

POl’E  AND  PLANTE,  4,  YVATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.YV. 

■FORD’S  EUPEPLON  MANTLES,  in  rich  Seal-skin-black,. 

JL  brown,  or  grey— at  2,  3,  and  i  guineas;  in  French  Ribbed  Cloth,  at  ij  to  5  guineas; 
and  in  Lyons  Velvet,  5  to  12  guineas.  These  new  aud  beautiful  Mantles  are  altogether  of  a 
superior  order  of  taste  and  style,  and  fully  merit  the  title  of  “beautiful  attire.”  Illus¬ 
trations  post  free. 

_  THOMAS  FORD,  42,  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 

FORD’S  AIXA  JACKETS,  beautifully  fitting  and  elegantly 

embroidered.  Superfine  Cloth,  with  military  braiding,  21s.:  Lyons  Velvet,  -12s.,  03s„ 
and  84s. 

FORD’S  ZOUAVE  JACKETS,  for  Dinner  or  Evening  Dress,  of  Lyons  Velvet,  Cashmere., 
or  Cloth,  beautifully  braided,  from  21s.  to  5  guineas.  By  far  the  largest  aud  cheapest  stock- 
in  London,  Illustrations  lroe. 

THOMAS  FORD,  42,  Oxford-streot,  London. 
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45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

S  L  E  R  ’  S  GLASS  CHANDELIER 

AA'nll  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Table  Glass  anil  Glass  Dessert  Services  complete. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  ami  Foreign,  suitablo  for  Presents. 

Mess,  Export,  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  Executed. 
MANUFACTORY,  BROAD  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM.  Established  1807. 


s. 


T 


HE 


CONSORT. 


H 


QUEEN  AND  PRINCE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  LIFE. 

Sent  Free  for  Twenty-four  Stamps. 

The  above  pleasing  style  of  Photographs  taken  daily  by  an  eminent  Foreign  Artist, 
Twenty  for  Twenty  Shillings. 

LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY,  51,  Cheapside,  under  Bow  Church. 
Detention  five  minutes  j  woather  immaterial,  as  the  chemicals  are  adapted  accordingly, 
l  r  SOMMIER  El  ASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

EAL  AND  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  malting  a 

Spring  Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its 
being  so  heavy  anil  cumbersome. 

The  “  S()M  MI  ER  V,  h  ASTIQUE  PORTATIF  ”  is  made  in  three  separate  parts,  and  when 
joined  together  has  all  tin*  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  lias  no  stalling  of 
wool  or  horse-hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very 
liable;  tlio  prices,  also,  are  much  below  those  of  the  best  Spring  Mattresses,  viz.:— 

3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . . £2  5  0 

3  ft.  Gill.  „  „  2  10  0 

4  ft.  „  „  2  15  0 

4  ft.  6  ill.  „  „  3  0  0 

5  ft.  „  „  8  5  0 

5  ft.  6  in.  „  „  3  10  0 

The  “SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of 
elasticity,  durability,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-Room  Furniture  sent  free  by 
post  oil  application. 

HEAL  and  SON,  100,  Tottenlmm-coui’t-road,  AV. 

rrHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.  — 

-A  rpiie  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  twenty-live  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  PLATED  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkingtoh  and 
Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best  article,  next  to  sterling  silver,  that  can  be 
employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows:— 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

12  Tabic  Forks  . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15  0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15  0 

12  Dessert  Forks  . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17  0 

12  Dessertspoons . . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

(1 

1  17  0 

12  Tea  spoons  .  . 

0  10 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  5 

0 

l  7  0 

0  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  15  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0  0 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

o  9  G 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0  0 

G 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12  0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  8 

4 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5  0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

0  1 

8 

0  2 

3 

0  2 

0 

0  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  . 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4  0 

l  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1  4 

0 

1  7 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12  0 

1  Butter  Knife. 

0  2 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  7  0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  10 

0 

(i  17 

0 

0  17 

0 

1  i)  0 

l  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3 

3 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5  0 

Total  . 

9  19 

9 

13  10 

3 

14  19 

6 

16  4  0 

Any  article  to  he  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and 
a  relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  E2  15s.  Tea  and  coffee  sets,  dish  covers,  and  corner 
dishes,  cruet  and  liqueur  frames,  «c.,at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done 
by  the  patent  process, 

I  )ISH  COVERS  AND  HOT- WATER  DISHES  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  richerclte  patterns.  Tin  Dis‘h 
Covers,  7s.  (id.  the  set  of  six;  Block  Tin,  12s.  3d.  to  27s.  the  set  of  six;  elegant  modern 
patterns,  35s.  Gd.  to  02s.  Gd.  t  lie  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  or  without  silver  plated  handles, 
£3  11s.  to  £0  8s.  the  set;  Sheffield  plated,  £10  to  £10  10s.  the  set ;  Block-tin  Hot-water 
Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  tosos.;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to  77s,;  Electro-plated  on 
Nickel,  full  size,  £11  11s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  ’  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimiteil  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro 
Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  AY ater  Dishes,  Stoves. 
Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  AVure,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furnit  ure,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty 
large  Show-Rooms,  at 39,  Oxford-street,  AV. ;  l,  ia,  2,  8,  and  4,  Newman-street;  4,  5,  and  6, 
Purry’s-place;  and  1,  Newman-mews,  London. 

IV  EATING’S  COD  LIVER  OIL,  just  imported.- The  Pale 

from  Newfoundland,  and  the  Light  Brown  from  Norway.  The  supplies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Fish  being  unusually  fine  and  the  Oil  nearly 
tasteless.  Professors  Taylor  and  Thompson,  of  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals,  have 
analyzed  and  pronounced  the  Pale  Newfoundland  Oil  the  best  and  most  desirable  for 
Invalids  of  very  delicate  constitution.  The  Light  Brown  being  more  economical  in  price  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  No  hi  gher  price  need  be  paid  than  the  following  :— 
Light  Brown,  Is.  8d.  per  Dint,  or  3s.  per  Quart;  Pale,  Is.  Oil.  Half  Pint,  2s.  Gd.  Pints,  4s.  Gd. 
Quarts,  or,  in  5-Pint  Bottles,  10s.  Gd.,  Imperial  Measure.— 79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

IV E R V O -  ARTE! !IAL  ESSENCE,  prepared  only  by  Dr. 

AVM.  BATCH ELOUR,  M.R.C.S.E.  1835,  and  M.L.A.C.  1834.  It  strengthens  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  system  without  reaction,  and  speedily  removes  nervous  complaints. 
In  Bottles,  at  2s.  Qd.,  4s.  Oil.,  lls.,  and  83s.,  at  Goodyer’s,  31,  Regent-street;  Butler 
and  Crispe’s,  No.  4,  Cheapside;  Sutton  and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard;  Barclay  and  Sous, 
Farringdon-strect ;  12,  Finsbury-place  South,  City;  and  all  Chemists. 

G OYER’S  INFANT’S  AND  INVALIDS’  FOOD  builds  up 

^  good  muscle  and  strengthens  the  bones,  restoring  tone,  and  a  healthy  regular  action 
to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  whether  they  are  confined  or  relaxed.  At  a  few  pence  per  day, 
it  saves  all  doctors’  and  apothecaries’  hills,  and  restores  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves, 
sound  lungs,  refreshing  sleep,  and  functional  regularity  to  the  dyspeptic,  nervously  deli¬ 
cate,  and  most  disordered  oi  enfeebled,  old  or  young.  Copy  of  Certificates  may  he  had 
gratis  and  free  by  post.  Infinitely  preferable  to  baked  flour,  biscuits,  tops-and-bol  toms, 
or  pap,  which  the  infant  stomach  cannot  assimilate,  and  which  often  cause  inflammation, 
eructations,  iliarrluea,  anil  consumption. 

Infant-Rearing— Miss  Maitineau,  who,  like  all  philosophical  ladies,  has  studied  1  lie 
matter  thoroughly,  says,  that  “  in  England  alone,  40,000  babies  die  annually  ;  and  one-third 
more  of  that  number  grow  up  either  idiotic,  sickly,  or  deformed.”  The  re  as  m  is  evident, 
as  mothers,  through  inability  to  nurse  their  offspring,  resort  to  the  administration  of 
baked  flour,  biscuits,  tops-and-bottoms,  or  pap.  The  infant  stomach  cannot  assimilate 
such  crude  preparations,  and  frequently  rejects  them  ;  but  still  the  nurse  or  mother  con¬ 
tinues  them,  under  the  hope  of  soothing  the  child.  Internal  inflammation  takes  place- 
eructations,  diarrhoea,  and  consumption  appear— and  most  frequently  convulsions  are 
induced,  which  seal  the  infant’s  fate. 

The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  August  28tli,  1858,  p.  ‘215,  conveys  Dr.  f!.  B.  F.  Routh’s 


views  on  the  same  important  subject,  and  his  opinion  of  Soycr’s  Infant’s  Food,  as  adapted 
to  obviate  the  mischief  effectually.  Dr.  ltouth  is  physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for 
AVomen  and  Children.  This  learned  and  experienced  practitioner  says:— “The  human  milk 
contains,  besides  salts  of  lime,  chloride  of  potassium.  Now,  in  common  with  carbonic 
acid,  this  salt  enjoys  the  peculiar  property  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.  An 
absence,  of  it  in  the  food,  as  in  wheat  bread,  is  very  injurious  to  a  growing  child :  hence,  a 
child  fed  on  pap  for  a  time  grows  fat,  but  the  bones  are  soft ;  frequently  it  sickens,  and  severe 
symptoms  supervene.  Amongst  the  vegetable  substances,  that  which  comes  closest  to 
milk  in  its  composition,  besides  being  more, easily  assimilated  and  strengthening,  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  Soyer’s  Infant  Food,  containing  both  phospliatic  acid  in  abundance,  and  chloride 
of  potassium ;  it  also  includes  casein,  the  same  principle  which  is  found  in  milk  in  its  con¬ 
stituent  pai  t  s.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  umbw  itsinfluence  many  children  affected  with 
atrophy  (w  asting  away  of  the  body),  and  marked  debility,  have  completely  recovered.  I 
have,  given  it  w  ith  the  greatest  advantage  in  such  cases  ;  anil,  so  far  as  I  may  judge  from 
m.v  own  exp  :rience,  pract  ice  fully  carries  out  what  theory,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  compo¬ 
sition,  led  us  to  anticipate." 

In  irickets  of  is.,  2s..  and  Family  Canisters  equal  to  12  large  packets,  free  of  carriage, 
22s.  PERRIER  and  Co.,  77,  Regent-street,  London. 


RM FTY  THOUSAND  CURES,  WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 


GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endei.i, -street,  Bloomsbury. 

"  ^  beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  he  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  nvre  simple  w  indows-- e.//. .Grisaille,  Geomet  ric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 

fd  VANS’  COTTAGE  HARMONIUM  at  6Z.  6s.,  in  a  French 

J  Polished  Pino  Case,  has  the  full  compass  Five  Octaves,  and  a  soft,  subdued,  agreeable 
quality  of  tone— designed  expressly  for  a  cottage  or  small  sitting-room. 

Boosky  ami  Sons,  Manufacturers,  24,  Ilollcs-street,  London. 

WANS’  HARMONIUM,  at  10/.  10,'.,  is  in  a  handsome 

-*■  ^  French  Polished  Oak  Case,  and  possesses  that  rich  organ-liko  quality  of  tone  so 
peculiar  to  all  Evans’  Instruments. 

Boom  y  and  Sons,  Maufaoturers, £4,  HoUftS" Street,  London. 

XT' VANS’  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS— An  Illustrated 

”  J  Catalogue  of  the  whole  of  these  well-known  Inst  ruments,  with  one  and  two  Rows 
of  Keys,  t  he  Percussion  Action  ami  Pedals,  at  prices  ranging  from  £0  Os.  to  £147,  may 
now  be  had  upon  application  to  the 

Manufacturers,  Booset  and  Sons,  Holles-street,  London. 

Iu  the  press,  price  Is. 

17NSTGN  SOPHT’S  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUNTEER 

A  LAI  AN  AC  FOR  1801. 

___________  London;  Simpk in  and  Co.  And  all  Booksellers. _ 

Now  ready, 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  ALMANACK. 

*-  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  1801.  Containing  a  View  and  Historical  Notice  of 
WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL  —  References  to  the  Lessons  for  each  Day  in  the  Year  — 
Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Bishops  and  other  Authors  —  Universities  —  Theological 
Colleges— Royal  Birthdays— Sovereigns  of  Europe— List  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops— 
Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  -  Houses  or  Lords  and  Commons— Courts  of  Law —Societies  in 
connexion  with  the  Church — Equation  of  Time  Table  —  Rates  of  Postage  —  Stamp  and 
Legacy  Duties— Assessed  Taxes— London  Bankers,  &o.  &c. 

Price.  ]  Price. 

s.  d.  I  8.  d. 

On  a  large  sheet .  o  2  ]  Royal  S2mo,  paper  cover .  o  1 


-  roller,  cloth  back 
interleaved  for  Accounts, 


1 

0  2 


Small  8vo 


cloth  gilt .  0  10 

Royal  82mo  .  0  Cj 


-  interleaved  for  Accounts, 

cloth  gilt  .  0  0 

- roan  tuck  . . .  1  0 

- calf  tuck .  1  8 


THE  CHILDREN’S  ALMANACK, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  1801.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Containing 
a  Passage  from  Scripture  for  each  Sunday  and  other  Holyday  in  the  Year,  Dates  in 
History  and  Biography,  the  Flower  Garden,  Short  Pieces  of  Poetry  for  Children,  and 
General  Matter  suited  for  Schools.  Price  One  Penny.  In  a  Cover  interleaved,  price 
Twopence.  An  Allowance  of  25  per  Cent,  to  Members. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Depositories:  77,  Great  Queen’s -street,  Lincoln’s-inn-flelds,  \Y.C.;  4,  Royal  Exchange, 
E.C. ;  10,  Hanover-street,  Hanover-square,  AV.,  London. 

Just  published, 

I  )E  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES  for  1801, 

in  a  variety  of  Bindings,  and  in  the  following  Sizes: — 


A  . 

.  34 

X 

2  inches — For 

THE 

Pocket. 

11  . 

X 

24 

C  . 

.  44 

X 

G  „ 

D  . 

.  6i 

X 

„  For 

THE 

Desk. 

E  . 

.  71 

X 

41  „ 

it 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


Immediately,  Post  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 

,r  GRAVELS  IN  EN GLAND :  a  Ramble  with  the  Town  and 

City  Missionaries.  By  J.  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  “A  Gallop  to  the 
Antipodes,”  “A  Tramp  to  the  Diggings,”  &c.  &c. 

J.  F.  Hope  and  Co.,  16,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

TO  AUTHORS. 

T  F.  HOPE  AND  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  10,  GREAT 

*  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  equitable  terms  for 
publishing. 

They  print  in  the  first  style,  at  prices  far  below  the  usual  charges,  and  their  publishing 
an  angements  enable  them  to  promote  the  interest  of  all  Works  intrusted  to  their  charge. 
Estimates  and  all  particulars  by  return  of  post. 

"ILLUMINATION.  Guinea,  Guinea-and-a-Half,  Two-Guinea, 

■A-  Three-Guinea,  and  Five-Guinea  handsome  Boxes  of  Colours  and  Materials— Outlines, 
plain  and  partly  coloured— One  Shilling  Manual  on  the  subject.  Every  other  requisite. 
Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbone- place,  London,  W. 

NEW  EDITION  (THE  FIFTH),  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  J.  W.  Bradley, 

-V-L.  u.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  is. 

Winsor  and  Newton,  83,  Rathbone-place,  London,  AV. ; 
anil  nil  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 

SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS  COPIED  FROM 

-fi-  HIS  CELEBRATED  PICTURES.  Produced  in  the  First  Style  of  Art.  The  solo 
property  of  Messrs.  AV.  Tegg  and  Co. 

Laying  Down  the  Laav,  21  by  21 . 8s. 

Dignity  and  Impudence,  22  by  17 . . 6s. 

The  Stag  at  Bay,  18  by  14 .  4s. 

Lion  Dog  of  Malta,  ig  by  ll& .  . 4s. 

The  Highland  Shepherd’s  Home,  17J  by  154  . . 4s. 

The  Lady  and  the  Spaniels,  ig  by  14*  . 4s. 

Scotch  Terrier,  10  by  144  .  is. 

Islay,  23  by  isj  .  .....  . 6s, 

The  Complete  Collection  sent  carriage  free  for  £1  12s. 

London:  William  Tegg,  Pancras-lanc,  Queen -street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Now  publishing, 

GREAT  PICTURE  OF  THE  BATTLE  BETWEEN 

SAYERS  AND  HEENAN,  including  upwards  of  800  portraits  from  photographs 
taken  expressly  for  the  purpose,  is  now  completed,  and  has  been  submitted  to  our  ins]  •- 
tion  by  the  publisher.  As  a  pictorial  record  of  an  event  which  has  excited  an  iTn 
paralleled  interest  on  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  wo  need  hardly  say  that  it  must  com¬ 
mand  an  immense  success  with  all  who  desire  to  possess  a  picture  which,  for  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  its  scale,  the  fidelity  of  its  portraitures,  the  immense  labour  bestowed  upon  its 
production,  and  the  execution  of  Us  details,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of 
sporting  prints.”— Morning  Advertiser,  November  7th.  Price  21s. ;  or  fully  coloured,  42s. 
London :  Geo.  Neweold,  303  and  304,  Strand,  W.C. 

TJISIIOP  OF  OXFORD’S  CHARGE. 

JL*  will  appear  in  "THE  GUARDIAN”  of  AVEDNE: 

Price  Sevenpence,  unstamped,  Sixpence. 

Edward  Thompson,  Publisher,  3,  Burleigh -street.  Strand,  W.C. 


rjpHl 


A  FULL  REPORT 

EDNESDAY  NEXT,  November  21st. 


m,  Qraceclmrch-street ;  i,  Cheapside;  Ba'andlMl bA'OT’d-’streetTsWstranV/anVMapper 
Baker-street. 


PRACTICAL  STATUTES,  1800.— Tlie  Last  Part  of 

-B-  PATERSON’S  PRACTICAL  STATUTES  of  the  Session  of  1SC0  is  now  ready,  price 
10s.  0d.  cloth.  It  contains  all  the  Statut  es  required  by  t  he  Public  and  Practitioners,  in  a 
small  Volume  for  the  bag  or  pocket,  with  Notes  and  a  copious  Index. 

Law  Times  Office,  10,  Wellington-stroet,  Strand. 

WEEKLY  LAW  REPORTS.— Although  the  price  of  the 

*  ’  Weekly  Reporter  has  been  doubled,  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
Laic  Times  Reports,  which  contain  nearly  double  the  quantity,  being  the  most  complete 
series  of  Law  Reports  published  in  England. 

Office,  10,  AVellington-strcct,  Strand,  AV.C. 

ROADWAY  ACROSS  KENSINGTON  GARDENS— 

--**-*■'  SCHOOL,  PESTII.— THE  Bl  1LDEROF  THIS  DA i ,  price  Fourpcnce,  stamped  Five- 
pence,  contains— Fine  View  of  the  Now  Real-School,  Pesi  a— Recollections  of  Sicily— Illus¬ 
trations  and  Description  of  Proposed  Roadway  across  Kensington  Gardens— Subways— 
The  India  House— The  Work  before  us— The  Educational  Test- -English  Sculptors— Builders’ 
Actions— Wirc-ropcTcsting— The  Architectural  Association— Waste  Heat  used  up— Ragged 
Schools— Classes  for  Instruction  in  Elementary  Science— Church-building  News— Pro¬ 
vincial  News— Competitions,  &c. 

Office,  l,  York-street,  Coveut-garden  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Nov.  17,  I860.] 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

price  Os.,  published  OCTOBER  1,  contains  :— 


LXIY 


pi* 

1.  Ireland—  Past  and  Present. 

2.  Atkinson's  Travels— Amuor,  India,  China. 

0.  Glaciers. 

Heinrich  von  Kleist. 

5.  Burton  s  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa. 

London:  Jackson  and  Walford.  18,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’ -lmll-court. 


0.  Rnskin’s  Modern  Painters. 

7.  Egyptology  and  the  Two  Exudes, 
s.  Christian  Races  under  Turkish  Rulers. 
1).  Hours  with  the  Mystics. 

1U.  Our  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 

and 


In  One  Vol.,  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  Od.  cloth,  a  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TRANSMISSION  OE  ANCIENT 

-*  ^  BOOKS  TO  MODERN  TIMES;  to-rthor  wirli  The  Procfss  of  Historical  Proof; 
or.  a  concise  Account  of  the  Cleans  by  which  the  Genuineness  of  Ancient  Literature  gene- 
rallv,  and  the  Authenticity  of  Historical  Works  especially,  are  ascertained ;  including 
Incidental  Remarks  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  Evidence  usually  adduced  in  behalf 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Isaac  Taylor. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  Post  Svo,  prico  7s.  Od.  cloth, 

THE  WORLD  OF  MIND;  an  Elementary  Book. 

London  :  Jackson  and  Walford,  IS,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard. 

This  day  is  published,  in  Post  Svo,  price  Os.  Od.  cloth, 

YEW  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHTS.  By  Douglas  Campbell. 

“  Facts  are  God’s  words.” 

London:  George  Manwaring-  (Successor  to  John  Chapman), 

8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  Svo,  price  Is. 

rpHE  IRISH  EDUCATION  QUESTION.  Reprinted,  with 

Additions,  from  the  Westminster  Review ,  July,  I860. 

London:  George  Manwaring  (Successor  to  Joiin  Chapman), 

8,  King  William -street,  Strand. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PLAY  HOURS  AND  HALF-HOLIDAYS,” 

“  WALKS  AND  TALKS  OF  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,”  &c.  &c. 

In  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

SKETCHES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  With  Observations 

^  and  Reasonings  on  Instinct.  By  the  ltev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.  With  100  Illustrations  by 
W.  S.  Coleman,  &c. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

In  Fcap.  Svo,  boards,  prico  Is. 

npiIE  FORTUNE  TELLER.  By  Louisa  Lawfokd,  Author 

of  “Every  Girl’s  Book,”  &c. 

Also  uniform— 

RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.  Edited  by  Edmund  Routledge. 

ACTING  CHARADES.  By  Anne  Bowman. 

ACTING  PROVERBS.  By  J.  Harwood. 

YOUNG  FRANK’S  HOLIDAYS.  By  STIRLING  COYNE. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  HAMPER.  By  Mark  Lemon. 

XiOndQn :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Fan-in edon- street. 

In  Small  4to,  cloth,  price  5s. 

1YT ATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE  BOOK  FOR 

-L  ^  CHILDREN.  (Mammalia.)  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  "Wood,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  the 
“Illustrated  Natural  History,”  &c.  With  ISO  Illustrations  by  Wolf,  Zvvecker,  Weir,  Cole¬ 
man,  &c.,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

NEW  BOY’S  BOOK,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  PLAY-BOOK.OF  SCIENCE.” 

In  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

rPIIE  PLAY-BOOK  OF  METALS,  including  Personal 

-L  Narratives  of  Visits  to  Coal,  Lead,  Copper,  and  Tin  Mines  ;  with  a  large  number  of 
interesting  Experiments,  relating  to  Alchemy  and  the  Chemistry  of  the  Fifty  Metallic 
Elements.  By  John  Henry  Pepper,  F.C.S.,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Royal  Polytechnic.  With  300  Illustrations. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

W  I  L  LIAMS  AND  NOIIG  ATE 

▼  ’  have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock:— 


Just  published,  in  Svo,  prico  Sixpence, 

PASTORAL  VISITATION  THE  WANT  OF  THE 

-®-  TIMES  ;  with  Sundry  Statistics  of  St.  Peter’s,  Stepney.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Steven¬ 
son,  B.A.,  late  Curate  of  the  District. 

Rtvingtons,  Waterloo-plane:  and  E.  Benham,  Mile-end. 


Early  in  December,  price  38s. 

TMTRKE’S  (Sib  Bernaed)  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

-*■-*  for  1801. 

London  :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  50,  Pall-mall. 


Just  published,  price  2s. ;  or  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

AfTSS  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE’S  NOTES  ON 

NURSING  :  Wlmt  it  is,  and  What  it  is  not.  And  also  a  Library  Edition,  price  0s. 
London :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  50,  Pall-mall. 

Immediately,  price  7s.  elegantly  hound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

AGATIIA:  a  Christmas  Book.  By  Geoiige  Halse,  the 

Author  of  “Queen  Loota.”  With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Hablot 
K.  Browne. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  “Queen  Lceta.” 

“The  fairy  lore  is  fancifully  introduced,  and  the  idea  is  poetically  sustained.”— 
Athenceum. 

“The  framework  of  the  tale  is  cleverly  conceived.”— Literary  Gazette. 

“Abounding  in  coherent  noetic  imagery.”—  Observer. 

“  The  author  merits  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  fairy  lore  for  his  pleasing  and  appropriate 
legend.”— Sun. 

“Written  in  a  true  Christmas  holiday  spirit.”— Leader. 

“‘Queen  L<eta’  should  take  its  place  amongst  the  Present-Books  of  the  season.”— 
Sunday  Times. 

Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59,  Pall-mall,  London. 


In  Svo,  prioe  Is.  Od. 

TPHE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  OLIVER  GOLD- 

SMITH:  Two  Lectures  delivered  to  a  Village  Audience.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch. 
Ph.D.,  M.A. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

WHO  SHALL  BE  THE  NEXT  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

'  ’  QF  INDIA?  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Palmerston,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  By  One  who  has  a  Stake  in  the  Country. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  Svo,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 

rpiIE  ASIAN  MYSTERY  illustrated  in  the  History, 

J-  Religion,  and  Present  State  of  the  Ansairech  or  Nusairis  of  Syria.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lyde,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of  “The  Ansyreeh 
and  Isinaeleeh.” 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  in  Svo,  price  £1  each,  cloth, 

SPEECHES  OF  THE  MANAGERS  AND  COUNSEL 

>0  in  THE  TRIAL  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Bond,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the.  British  Museum.  Printed  for  H.M.’s  Stationery  Office,  and 
published  by  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.’s  Treasury.  To  be  completed 
in  One  more  Volume. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


TJVERYBODY’S  BOOK; 

J— ^  taining,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  t 
I.  Religion ;  Christianity ;  Immortality , 
Eternity;  Death;  Life;  Prayer.  II.  Educa¬ 
tion;  Schools  ;  Schoolmasters.  III.  Woman; 
Love;  Home;  Happiness;  Old  Age;  Poets 
of  Persia;  Duties  or  the  Affluent.  IV.  Eng- 


In  One  thick  Volume,  Post  Svo,  price  12s.  Gd. 


or  Gleanings,  Serious  and  Enter- 

the  Scrap-Book  of  a  Septuagenarian. 

land  and  the  Two  Napoleons.  V.  Apoph¬ 
thegms;  Maxims;  Thoughts;  Fragments; 
Miscellanies.  VI.  United  States  of  America 
and  Brazil. 


Edited  by  John  Henry  Freese,  formerly  a  Merchant  in  London;  now  Director  of  the 
Collegiate  Institution  at  Nova  Friburgo,  Brazil;  Author  of  the  “Commercial  Class- 
Book,”  &c. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A. 

Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  the  University  Middle-Class  and  Civil 
Service  Examinations. 


1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE.  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Archaeology,  Philology,  Roman 

Law. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE.  German  and  French  Books.— Philosophy,  Metaphysics. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  &c. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGUE.  General  Literature,  History,  Belles  Lettres.— New  Edition, 

July,  1800. 

4  b.  MAP  CATALOGUE.  Foreign  Maps  and  Atlases,  Wall  Maps  for  Schools.— October,  1SG0. 

5.  LINGUISTIC  CATALOGUE.  European  Languages. 

6.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE.— New  Edition,  October,  1800. 

7.  SCIENTIFIC  CATALOGUE.  Natural  History,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, Chemistry, 

Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCULARS  issued  periodically  and  sent  post-free  to  Purchasers, 
contain  New  Books,  and  New  Purchases. 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  CIRCULARS.  New  Books  and  Recent  Purchases. 

%*  Any  Catalogue  sent  post-free  for  One  Stamp. 

14,  Henrietta- street,  Covent-gardcn,  London;  and  20,  South  Frederick -street,  Edinburgh 
With  a  Portrait,  800  pp.,  14s, 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LONDON.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 

of  the  large  edition  (3000)  of  this  popular  Work,  very  few  Copies  remain  unsold. 
Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Published  this  day,  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

T  IFE  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDOOS;  with  a 

JLJ  sketch  oi  my  Life  and  Experience.  By  Jogutii  Chunder  Gangooly. 

London:  C.  P.  Whitfield,  17s,  Strand. 

This  day,  in  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

§  JAROCHIAL  SERMONS,  preached  at  Trinity  Church, 

Barkingsidc,  by  Rev.  John  Budgen,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate. 

London:  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  and  Hunt,  24,  Paternoster-row; 
and  23,  Ilolles-street,  Cavendish-square,  W. 

SPLENDID  NEW  HERALDIC  WORK. 

Tf  AIRBAIRN’S  CRESTS  OE  THE  FAMILIES  OF  GREAT 

J-  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  Compiled  by  James  Fairbairn,  and  Revised  by 
Laurence  Butters,  Seal  Engraver  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland. 

In  Two  Vols.,  price  £3  13s.  Gd.  Plain,  and  £4  4s.  Tinted  Plates. 
Large-Paper  Edition,  line  India  Proof  Plates,  £G  10s.  Gd. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  ever  published 
in  this  country,  and  well  merits  a  place  in  every  gentleman’s  library.  It  contains 
upwards  of  2(»uo  Engravings  of  Crests,  Regalia,  Crowns,  Flags,  &c.,  with  a  full  Index  of 
Names,  Mottoes,  Glossary,  &c. 

Edinburgh  :  Thomas  C.  Jack  ;  London :  Hamilton  and  Co. 


THE  GREEK  SEPTUAG IN T.  The  Text  of  Grabe,  newly 

-1-  revised  by  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Hebrew;  and  the 
Apocryphal  separated  from  the  Canonical  Books.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Field, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Imperial  Svo,  cloth  boards,  price  21s. 

Also, 

TnE  PSALTER  FROM  THE  GREEK  SEPTUAGINT 

of  the  above  Edition.  Fcap.  bvo,  cloth  hoards,  price  2s. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge:— Depositories,  77,  Great  Queen  - 
stiect,  L-.ncoln’s-iun-liebls,  W.C. ;  1.  Jto.val  Exchange,  Oornliill,  E.C.;  10,  ilauover-street, 
Regent-street,  W. ;  and  by  the  Booksellers. 

TTREE  TRADE  IN  ALL  BOOKS.  MUSIC,  &c.— 

J-  TWOPENCE  DISCOUNT  in  the  SHILLING  <  fl‘  all  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals, 
Quarterly  Reviews,  Almanacks,  Pocket  Books,  Diaries,  Directories,  Peerages,  Annuals, 
Maps,  Prints, &c.  All  the  regular  sheet  Music  supplied  at  hull' the  published  price,  post  free. 
A  large  Show  Room,  well  supplied  with  Hooks  suitable  for  Presents,  which  can  be  selected 
w  itliout  loss  of  1  one  to  the  purchaser.  Each  book  is  marked  in  plain  figures  the  published 
price,  from  which  a  discount  of  Twopence  in  the  Shilling  is  allowed.  All  goods  warranted 
perfect  in  every  respect,  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  full  price  were  paid.  A  New 
Catalogue  just  issued,  sent  post  free  to  all. applicants. 

S.  and  T.  Gilbert,  4,  Copthall-buildings,  back  of  tlic  Bank  of  England,  E.C, 


Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  is.  Gd.  cloth, 

TXUNTER’S  MANUAL  OF  LETTER-WRITING,  for 

Schools:  containing  numerous  Models  of  Letters  on  Commercial  and  other 
subjects;  with  Observations  and  Exercises  in  Epistolary  Composition;  Rules  of  Punc¬ 
tuation  ;  Explanations  of  Abbreviated  Titles,  Commercial  Terms,  Ac. 


HUNTER’S  ART  of  PRECIS-WRITING,  2s.— KEY,  Is. 
PARAPHRASING  and  ANALYSIS,  Is.  3d.— KEY,  Is.  3d. 
TEXT  BOOK  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  2s.  Gd. 
EXERCISES  in  ENGLISH  PARSING,  Gd. 

JOHNSON’S  RASSELAS,  with  Notes,  &o„  2s.  Gd. 
SHAKSPEARE’S  HENRY  VIII.,  witli  Notes,  &c.,  2s.  Gd. 
EXERCISES  in  FIRST  FOUR  RULES  of  ARITHMETIC, 

Sixpence. 

ELEMENTS  of  MENSURATION,  9d.— KEY,  9d. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


LUND’S  KEY  TO  WOOD’S  ALGEBRA. 

Just  published,  in  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

SOLUTIONS  OF  TWO  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS  AND 

^  PROBLEMS  IN  ALGEBRA,  forming  a  Key  to  “Wood’s  Algebra,”  for  the  use  of 

fi/ilimilvvuiotpve  titul  Privati*  Uv  I.T'VTl  II  I)  tntf*  "Rnllnw  nnrl  Smllni'inn 


of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

This  Key  has  been  drawn  up  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  an  urgent  demand  for  “Solu¬ 
tions”  of  the  Problems  to  be  found  in  Wood, 
worked  after  the  Cambridge  fashion.  It  is 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  Schoolmasters, 
Tutors,  and  Students  who  have  no  Tutor; 
and  it  does  not  aim  at  presenting  the 
shortest  or  most  refined  solution  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  such  a  solution  as  may  be  fairly 
expected  from  a  schoolboy  of  average  ability, 


or  from  an  University  Student  in  bis  first 
year.  The  author’s  edition  of  “Wood’s 
Algebra”  furnishes  mathematical  students 
with  a  collection  of  all  the  best  Examples 
and  Problems  which  have  been  given  in  the 
Cambridge  Examinations  for  the  last  forty 
years;  and  this  Key,  together  with  the 
“Companion  to  Wood’s  Algebra,”  by  the 
same  author,  now  supplies  detailed  Solu¬ 
tions  of  them  all. 


WOOD’S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  revised  and 

improved  by  Rev.  T.  Lund.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Svo,  price  12s.  Gd. 


LUND’S  COMPANION  to  WOOD’S  ALGEBRA,  forming 

a  Key  to  its  chief  Dilficulties,  for  Students.  Third  Edition,  with  the  Supplement  incor¬ 
porated;  likewise  the  Equations  and  Algebraical  Problems  in  St.John’s  College,  during 
1858  and  1859,  and  their  Solutions.  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  Od. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  “DR.  URE’S  DICTIONARY-.” 

Now  ready,  complete  in  Three  Vols.  Svo,  with  nearly  2C00  Wood  Engravings,  price  £4 
cloth  lettered,  or  £4 14s.  Gd.  strongly  half-bound  in  russia;  to  be  had  also  in  Fifteen 
Parts,  5s.  each. 

TAR.  URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 

and  MINES.  Fifth  Edition,  chiefly  re-wvilten  and  greatly  enlarged.  Edited  by 
Robert  Hunt.  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records,  &c.;  Assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  familiar  with  Manufactures. 


“The  general  scope  and  character  of  ‘  Dr. 
Ure’s  Dictionary,’  and  its  great  value  and 
reputation  during  the  past  twenty  years  as 
a  standard  work  of  reference  upon  the 
subjects  indicated  in  its  title,  have  fully 
justified  its  reproduction  in  the  elaborate 
and  greatly  improved  edition  of  which  The 
issue  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Under  the 
able  editorship  of  Mr.  Hunt,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  are 
of  high  standing  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  nearly  the  whole  of  Dr. 
lire’s  great  work  has  been  re-written,  and 


the  information  upon  every  subject  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  very  latest  stato 
of  knowledge  with  a  minuteness  and  ela¬ 
borate  care  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  either  as  regards  fulness  or  accu¬ 
racy.  To  those  lovers  of  science  who  have 
not  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  scientific 
library,  this  work  is  invaluable,  both  on 
account  of  its  extensive  range  of  subjects 
and  the  completeness  of  its  articles;  while 
as  a  standard  work  of  reference  it  forms 
an  indispensable  necessity  to  every  good 
library.”— John  Bull. 


London ;  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Robert#, 
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13,  Great  Marlboro  ugh-stkeet. 

MESSES.  HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


MEMORIALS  of  ADMIRAL  LORD  GAMBIER.  G.C.B., 

with  Ori  —  n::!  I .« • .  i «' r s  fium  L«*nls  Chatham,  Nelson,  Castlereagh.  Mulgpavi:, 
Holland.  Mr.  Canmm;,  Xr.  Edited,  from  Family  Papers,  by  Lady  Chattekxox. 
Second  Edition  now  read!/.  Two  Yols.,  28s. 

STUDIES  FROM  LTEE.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.”  One  Vol.,  10s.  Od.  (This  day.) 

nnHE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOOR,  By  the  Author  of 

“Margaret  Maitland.”  Three  Yols.  (On  the  23nZ.J 

TXIGH  PLACES.  By  G.  T.  Lowttt,  Esq.,  Author  of  “The 

-*~A-  Wanderer  in  Arabia.”  Three  Vols.  (Now  ready.) 

DARIEN.  By  Eliot  Warburton.  Price  5s.  hound  and 

Illustrated.  Forming  Vol.  XIII.  of  Hurst  and  Blackett’s  Standard  Library 
of  Cheap  Editions.  (Now  ready.) 

"This  last  production  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  ‘The  Crescent  and  the  Cross’  has 
the  same  elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.  It  w  ill  please  its  thousands.”— Globe. 


TRAVELS  IJSt  THE  LEGIONS  OF  THE  AMOOE, 

and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA. 
By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.H.G.S.,  Author  of  “Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedi¬ 
cated,  by  permission,  to  Iler  Majesty.  With  Map  and  S3  Illustrations.  £2  2s.  hound. 

“By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  tlic  history  of  these  regions  is  to  he  found 
in  Air.  Atkinson’s  recent  publication  on  the  A  moor,  a  work  which  derives  equal  interest 
from  his  well-stored  portfolio  and  his  you.”— Edinburgh  Review. 


A 


A 


CRUISE  IN  THE  PACIFIC.  From  the  Log  of  a  Naval 

O tlicer.  Edited  by  Captain  Aylmer.  Two  Vols.,  2ls. 

BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  “Novels  and  Novelists.”  Two  Vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 


“A  pleasant  book.  Out  of  hundreds  of  volumes  Mr.  JeafTreson  has  collected  thousands 
of  good  things,  adding  thereto  much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
of  course  gives  increased  value  to  this  very  readable  book.” — Atheneaum. 


TWO  YEARS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY.  By 

Fredrika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  Two  Vols.  (Just  ready.) 

rjPHE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Margaret  and  Her  Bridesmaids,”  &c.  Three  Vols. 

“  Whether  in  delineation  of  character,  in  lucidity  and  strength  of  plot,  in  description  of 
scenery,  in  representation  of  life  as  it  is,  or  in  sound  and  well-on  forced  moral,  we  know 
no  novel  of  its  class  among  the  publications  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this 
latest  production  of  the  popular  authoress  of  ‘Margaret  and  Her  Bridesmaids.’  if  asked 
to  classify  it,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  ‘  John  Halifax  ’  and  ‘The  Caxtons.  ” 

Herald. 

D  A  U  N  T  0  N  MANOR  HOUSE.  Three  Yols. 

“The  talent  exhibited  in  this  novel  is  far  above  the  average  of  modern  works  of 
fiction.”— Messenger. 


A/T  O  N  E  Y.  By  Colin  Kennaquhom,  Esq.  Three  Yols. 

“  A  clever  novel.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  amuse  all  readers.”— .Spectator. 


N ow  ready, 

rriIE  HOP  GROWER’S  POLICY.  Speech  delivered  at 

Tunbridge  Wells.  October  20th,  1800,  by  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hofe,  Esq.  Front  the 
Short-bund  Writer’s  Notes.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author. 

Maidstone:  Printed  and  published  by  Cn.vs.  J.  Cooke,  Journal  Ollice,  2,  Middle-row, 
Ridgway,  Publishers,  London;  and  may  be  hail  of  all  Booksellers.  Price  One  Penny. 


Now  ready,  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  corrected, 

TTNGLISH  SYNONYMES  EXPLAINED:  in  Alphabetical 

Order:  with  copious  Illustrations  and  Examples,  drawn  from  the  best  Writers.  With 
an  Index  to  the  Words.  By  George  Crabb,  A.M.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 
Corrections.  Svo,  15s.  cloth. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Ninth  Edition,  Svo,  price  10s.  Gd. 

OCHREVELIUS’  LEXICON  IN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH 

^  (Valpy’s),  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools  ;  to  which  is  added  a  copious  English  and 
Greek  Lexicon.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  King’s  College 
School. 

*f*  Besides  the  addition  of  many  words,  and  a  much  extended  variety  of  meanings,  this 
edition  of  Schrevelius  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  by  the  insertion,  as  leading  words,  of 
numerous  derivatives,  the  want  of  which  in  other  lexicons  occasions  to  the  tiro  much 
trouble  in  finding  what  he  seeks. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  Whittaker  and  Co. 


STANDARD  UNITARIAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

rjPHE  WORKS  OF  DR.  CHANNING.  Six  Yols.  Crown 

Svo,  bound  in  Three,  the  Original  American  Edition,  18s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  CHANNING.  By  his  Nephew,  the 

Rev.  W.  II.  Channing.  With  Two  original  Likenesses  of  Dr.  Channing.  Original  Ameri¬ 
can  Edition.  Three  Vols.  Crown  Svo,  15s.  cloth. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WORKS  of  DR.  CHANNING. 

Crown  Svo,  53.  cloth. 

PROFESSOR  ELLIS’S  HALE-CENTURY  OF  THE 

UNITARIAN  CONTROVERSY  :  a  Balance  of  the  Gain  and  Loss  on  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Heterodox  side.  Post  Svo,  5s. 

REASONS  WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN.  By  John  R. 

Beaed,  D.D.  2s. 

UNITARIAN  PRINCIPLES  CONFIRMED  BY 

TRINITARIAN  TESTIMONIES.  By  John  Wilson.  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Seventh  Edition,  Fcap.  2s.  Gel.  sewed;  or  3s.  cloth, 

CPHE  WATER  CURE  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASE:  an 

J-  Exposition  of  the  Causes,  Progress,  ancl  Termination  of  various  Chronic  Diseases  of 
the  Digestive  Organs.  Lungs,  Nerves,  Limbs,  and  Skin  ;  and  of  their  Treatment  bv  Water 
and  other  Hygienic  Means.  By  James  Man  by  Gully,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  and  F.R.P.S.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  F.R.M.C.S.  London,  &c. 

“  Dr.  Gully  brings  to  the  exposition  of  the  subject  the  acquirements  of  a  fully  educated, 
and  the  weight  of  a  largely  experienced  medical  man.”—  Quarterly  Review. 

“  The  best  and  must  scientific  work  on  the  water  cure  that  has  yet  been  published.” 

Morning  Post . 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  DR.  COMBE’S  WORKS. 

'THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANCY ;  chiefly  for  the  use 

of  Parents.  Ninth  Edition,  Edited  by  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  7s.  Od.  cloth. 

The  Eighth  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  may  still  be  had,  price  2s.  Gd.  sewed,  or  3s.  Od. 
cloth. 

2.  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  HEALTH  AND 

EDUCATION.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Edited  by  James  Ooxe,  M.D.  3s.  Gd.  sewed,  or  4s.  Gd. 
cloth. 

3.  ON  DIGESTION  AND  DIET.  Tenth  Edition.  Edited 

by  J.  Coke,  M.D.  2s.  Gd.  sewed,  or  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan  and  Stewart.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  cloth,  price  Ss.  Od. 

TWEED  AND  DON ;  or.  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  an 

Angler  for  the  last  fifty  years.  By  James  Locke,  Esq. 

“Written  in  a  true  TV altonian  spirit.  ,  .  .  evidently  the  result  of  the  experience  of  an 
old  angler.”—  Timcsl  October  17th. 

“  The  writer  of  this  book  is  evidently  a  hale,  hearty  old  cock ."—Aberdeen  Herald. 

”  One  of  the  pleasantest  books  of  .the  sort  wc  have  hail  in  our  hand  for  a  long  time.” 

Sunday  Times. 

London ;  Simpkin  and  Co, ;  Edinburgh ;  W,  P.  NlMMO ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

- - 

Now  ready,  in  Small  ito,  lialf-morocco,  very  neat,  price  7s.  Gd. 

An  hitherto  Unknown  Poem,  written  by  John  Bunyan,  whilst  confined  In 
Bedford  Jail,  for  the  Support  of  his  Family,  entitled, 

PROFITABLE  MEDITATIONS,  FITTED  TO  MAN’S 

DIFFERENT  CONDITION :  in  a  Conference  between  Christ  and  a  Sinner.  By  JonN 
Bunyan,  Servant  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  very  interesting  literary  memorial  of  the  Author  of  the  celebrated  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  has  been  choicely  reprinted  by  Whittingham,  from  the  only  known  copy 
lately  discovered  by  the  publisher,  it.  lias  been  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
George  Oilor,  Esq.  The  impression  is  limited. 


Now  ready,  very  exquisitely  printed  by  Whittingham,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  4s.  Gd. 

A  GARLAND  OF 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN; 

including  several  never  before  given  in  any  Collection.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
.Joshua  Sylvester. 

*„*  This  Garland  comprises  those  delightful  Carols  that  for  generations  have 
charmed  the  good  people  of  our  country  at  the  festive  season.  The  publisher  would 
rail  especial  attention  to  the.  tasteful  ornamentation  and  beautiful  .typography  that 
distinguish  this  little  volume. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  BY  DUDLEY  COSTELLO. 

Now  ready,  pp.  330,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  extra,  price  3s.  Gd. 

HOLIDAYS  WITH  HOBGOBLINS;  OR,  TALK  OF 

STRANGE  THINGS.  By  Dudley  Costello.  With  Humorous  Engravings  by 
George  Cruikshank. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOOK. 

Beautifully  printed,  Thick  Svo,  now  half-morocco,  Roxburgho  style,  12s.  Gd. 

CONTES  DEOLATIQUES  (DROLL  TALES  COLLECTED 

FROM  TU  E  ABBEYS  OF  LORA  INF).  Par  Balzac.  With  425  Marvellous,  Extra¬ 
vagant,  and  Fantastic  Woodcuts  by  Gustave  Dor<5. 

%*  The  most  singular  designs  ever  attempted  by  any  artist.  This  book  is  a  fund  of 
amusement.  So  crammed  is  it  with  pictures  that  even  the  Contents  are  adorned  with 
thirty -three  illustrations. 


Second  Edition,  beautifully  printed,  l2mo,  cloth,  Ss.  Od. 

THE  CHOICEST  HUMOROUS  POETRY  OF  THE  AGE. 

THE  BIGLOW  PAPERS.  By  James  Russell  Lowell. 

(Alluded  to  by  John  Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons.)  With  Coloured  Illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank. 

%*  This  Edition  has  been  edited  with  additional  Notes  explanatory  of  the  persons 
and  subjects  mentioned  therein,  and  is  the  only  one  adapted  for  the 
English  Reader. 

“The  fun  of  the  ‘Biglow  Papers’  is  quite  equal  to  the  fun  of  the  ‘  Iugoldsby 
Legends.’  This  is  the  real  doggerel,  the  Rabelaiesque  of  poetry.”— Fraser. 


Only  a  few  Copies  now  remain,  price  5s.  nett,  of 

THE  BOOK  OF  VAGABONDS  AND  BEGGARS  ;  with  a 

Vocabulary  of  l.lieir  Language.  Edited  by  Martin  Luther  in  the  Year  1528.  Now 
first  Translated  into  English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  Camden 
Hotter. 


LONDON:  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


WILLIAMS  AMD  NOR, HATE’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- - 

CODEX  ALEXANDRINUS.  Novum  Testamentum  Greece, 

ex  antiquissimo  Codice  Alexandrino  O.  G.  Woide  olim  descriptum,  ad  [idem  ipsius 
Codicis  denuo  accuratius  edidit  B.  H.  Cowper.  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

MAX  MULLER’S  ANCIENT  SANSKRIT  LITERATURE  : 

a  History  of  Ancient  Sanscrit  Literature  so  far  as  it  Illustrates  the  Primitive  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Brahmins.  By  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford, 
&c.  Second  Edition,  revised,  Svo,  cloth,  21s. 

“  A  work,  every  page  of  which  teems  with  information  that  no  other  scholar  ever 

has,  or  ever  could  have,  placed  before  the  public . The  work  must  ever  hold  a 

foremost  place,  not  only  in  the  history  of  India,  but  in  that  of  the  human  race.” 

Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review October,  1800. 

MUIR’S  ORIGINAL  SANSCRIT  TEXTS  on  the  Origin  and 

History  of  the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  ancl  Institutions.  Collected,  translated 
into  English,  and  illustrated  by  Remarks,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  and  others 
in  India,  by  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Vol.  II.— The 
Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  aflinity  with  the  Western  branches 
of  the  Arian  Race.  Svo,  cloth,  ISs. 

DONALDSON’S  JASHAR,  a  New  Edition,  with  Important 

Additions.— Jashar  :  Fragmenta  Archetypa  Carminum  Hebraicorum  in  Masorethico 
Veteris  Testament!  Textii  passim  tessellata  collegit,  restitnit,  ordinavit,  Latine  ex- 
liibuit,  commentario  instruxit  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.  T.  D.  Editio  secunda  aucta 
ET  EMENDATA.  SVO,  Cloth,  10s. 

ANCIENT  DANISH  BALLADS.  Translated  from  the 

Originals,  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Alexander  Prior,  M.D.  Three 
Vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  31s.  Gd. 

“  Dr.  Prior  has  obviously  brought  no  small  love  t.o  his  task,  and  no  small  knowledge 
of  the  Ballad  literature  of  Europe  to  its  illustration:  and  tlic  result  is  a  collection 
of  old  songs  which  will  serve  at  once  to  delight  all  who  love  a  ballad  in  print,  and  to 
throw  much  new  and  valuable  light  upon  the  Ballad  literature  of  these  islands.”— 
Notes  and  Queries,  Sept.  8tli,  1800. 

FEAEDERSDOBEF  (DR.  J.  W.).  INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE  DANISH  OR  NORWEGIAN  LANGUAGE.  A  Collection  of  Useful  Phrases  and 
Sentences,  arranged  in  grammatical  order  with  references  to  Rash's  Danish  Grammar, 
and  Extracts  from  Danish  and  Norwegian  historians,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Vocabulary  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  By  J.  W.  Fraedersdoeff,  of  the  Taylor  Institu¬ 
tion,  Oxford.  12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

WRIGHT’S  IRISH  GRAMMAR:  A  Grammar  of  tlie 

Modern  Irish  Language,  designed  for  the  Use.  of  the  Classes  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  II.  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity  Collego,  Dublin.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Svo,  sewed,  2s.  Gd. 

SCHNORR’S  BIBLE  PICTURES;  Scripture  History 

Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original 
Designs  by  Julius  Schnorr.  (With  English  Texts.)  Three  Vols.  each  Sixty  Plates. 
Cloth  boards,  extra,  15s.  each,  or  the  whole  in  One  Vol.  bound,  half  morocco,  40s. 
Published  also  in  Thirty  Shilling  Numbers  of  Six  Plates  each.  Any  number  may  be 
had  separately. 

SOPHOCLIS  CEDIPUS  REX ;  with  Notes  and  Introduction 

by  E.  Wunder.  Second  Edition.  With  the  Notes  newly  translated  from  the  last 
German  Edition.  Svo,  sewed,  3s. 

SOPHOCLIS  ANTIGONE  ;  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  Wundee. 

Second  Edition.  With  the  Notes  newly  translated  from  the  last  German  Edition. 
Svo,  sewed,  3s.  _ 

WILLIAMS  AND  NO  EG  ATE, 

14,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON; 

20,  Soum  FKEDEBICK-SXKr.l!T,  Edinbvuoo. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 


DISCOVERY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

CARTHAGE  AND  ITS  REMAINS  :  beinq;  an  Account  of 

Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  tho  Phoenician  Metropolis  and  in  other 
Adjacent  Places.  Conducted  under  tho  auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  By 
Dr.  N.  Davis,  F.R.G.S.  8vo,  with  numerous  fine  Illustrations,  2ls. 

LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY, 

from  the  Mission  of  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Ilowley.  By  Walter  Farquhar 
IIook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  15s. 

in. 

JOURNAL  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM, 

FIRST  LORD  AUCKLAND.  Including  numerous  Important  and  Interesting 
Unpublished  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.'  William  Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Lord 
Sheffield;  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  North,  Charles  Fox,  Storcr,  the  witty  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  George  Selwyn,  Dr.  Moore.  Archbishop  of  Cant  erbury,  Lord  Carmarthen, 
Lord  Malmesbury,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  wilberforce,  Lady  Glenbervie,  tho  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  the  Marquis  of  Hert ford.  Lady  Auckland,  Lord  Gower.  Adam  Smith,  tho 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Lord  Thnrlow,  &c.  With  Preface  and  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Batti  and  Wells.  Two 
Vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits  of  Lord  Auckland  ami  Lady  Auckland  from  Original  Family 
Paintings,  80s. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY1' OF  MARY  GRANVILLE 

(MRS.  DELANY),  attached  to  tho  Court  of  Her  Majesty,  QUEEN  Charlotte,  with 
her  Correspondence  with  the  most  Distinguished  Personages  of  her  Time.  Pre¬ 
senting  a  Picture  of  the  Court  of  England,  and  of  Literary  and  Fashionable  Society, 
from  an  Early  Period  of  the  Last  Century  nearly  to  its  close.  With  interesting 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Llanovee.  Among  the  Correspondents  will  he  found  Letters  of 
Wesley,  Dr.  Young,  Author  of  “Night  Thoughts,”  Swift,  &c.  Thrco  Vols.  svo,  with 
Twelv  e  beautiful  Portraits  from  Original  Miniatures  and  Oil  Paintings,  42s. 


THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS :  an 

Historical  Memoir.  By  Edmund  Clifford.  8vo,  12s. 

Few  of  our  English  writers  have  done  justice  to  the  high  intellect  and  largeness  of  heart 
of  King  Edward  the  First,  nor  to  the  practical  wisdom  apparent  in  every  act  and  decision 
of  this  great  founder  of  the  English  Constitution. 

VI. 

GEMS  AND  JEWELS  :  their  History,  Geography,  Chemistry 

and  Ana,  from  tho  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Madame  de  Barrera, 
Aut  hor  of  “  Memoirs  of  Rachel.”  One  V ol.,  with  Illustrations,  los.  6d. 


NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS. 


To  bo  completed  in  Ten  Parts  (Seven  Published),  price  10s.  6d.  each, 

THE 

ROYAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY : 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  AND  AUTHENTIC  MAPS. 

WITH  A  SPECIAL  INDEX  TO  EACH  MAP, 

ARRANGED  SO  AS  TO  OBVIATE  TnE  FORMER  INCONVENIENT  METHOD  OF  REFERENCE 
liY  DEGREES  AND  MINUTES  OF  LONGITUDE  AND  LATITUDE. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

Geographer  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  Author  of  the  “Physical  Atlas,”  Ac. 

lart  VIII.  will  be  published  in  December,  and  the  ConcUulinc/.  larts'earh / 
in  1861,, forming  a  handsome  Volume  in  loyal  Folio. 

“  This  beautiful  atlas  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  bo  generally  approved ;  and  its  sale  will,  I 
trust,  reward  the  author  for  his  long  and  arduous  labours.” 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geoyrayhical  Society. 
“Mais  entro  les  grands  Atlas,  je  dois  vous  signaler  do  prdfdrenec  r Atlas  Ruyai  de. 
Geographic  Moderne,  public  par  lc  savant  aut  eur  de  1’ Atlas  Physique,  M.  Alexandre  Keith 
Johnston.”— Ru-pjfort  par  ill.  Alfred  Maury,  a  laSociUide  Gcoyraphie. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


BOOKS  ON  CHINA,  &c. 


Just  published, 

THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  ''OF  BRITISH  RELATIONS 

IN  CHINA.  By  Captain  Sir  fraud  Osborn,  O.B.,  R.N.  With  a  Map  of  China  and 
Chart  of  the  Peiho  from  the  Entrance  to  Pekin.  In  Crown  svo,  price  6s. 

II. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN’S  MISSION 

TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  By  Laurence  OjiirnANT,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Elgin.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  in  Chromo-Lithography,  Woodcuts, 
and  Maps.  In  Two  Vols.  Svo,  price  42s. 


LORD  DUNDONALD'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Yds.  I.  and 

II.,  now  ready,  in  Svo,  28s. 

“  It  ought  to  be  a  classic  in  the  hands  of  every  Englishman  afloat  and  ashore.” 

Dail y  News. 

VIII. 

NEW  WORK  BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  “MARY  TO  WELL.” 

VALENTINE  DUVAL:  an  Autobiography.  Edited  by  the 

Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 


GLADYS,  THE  REAPER.  By  the  Author  of  “  Simplicity 

and  Fascination.”  Three  Vols. 

“An  interesting  natural  story.”— Athenaeum, 

“  A  capital  novel.” — Chronicle. 

“A  novel  of  great  merit.”—  Observer. 

“  Unquestionably  interesting.”— Examiner, 

“  A  very  delightful  work.”— Sun. 


ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLISH  WORTHIES. 

By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  First  and  Second  Series.  Two  Vols.,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  12s. 

“  A  very  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  books.  The  anecdotes  are  chronologically 
arranged,  and  so  skilfully  put  toget  her,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  open  a  page  of  it  wit  hout 
being  interested  ami  amused.  It  is  a  very  charming  volume.”— London  Review. 


BICHARD  BENTLElr,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S 

N  E W  PU  8  LI  CATIONS- 

- - 


hi. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

A  CRUISE  IX  JAPANESE  WATERS.  By  Captain 

Shepard  Osborn,  C.B.,  R.N.  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALISON’S  WORKS. 


Now  ready,  a  New  Library  Edition  (being  tho  Tenth)  of 

ALISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  Commence- 

ment  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1780  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  In  Fourteen  Vols. 
Demy  Svo,  including  a  copious  Index,  and  embellished  with  Portraits,  price  £10 10s. 
In  this  Edition,  which  has  been  revised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  diligence  through¬ 
out,  care  has  been  taken  to  interweave  with  the  original  text,  the  information  and  new 
facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  the  last  edition  was  published.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Work  will  be  found  in  all  respects  brought  up  to  the  latest  authentic  and  reliable 
information  that  has  appeared,  on  the  epoch  of  which  it  treats. 

Copies  of  the  Crown  Octavo  Edition  of  the  above  History  may  he  had,  in  Twenty  Vols., 
price  £0.  Also,  a  People’s  Edition,  in  Twelve  Vols.,  double  columns,  price  £2  Ss.  in  cloth ; 
and  Index  Vol.,  price  39. 

II. 

CONTINUATION  OF  ALISON’S  EUROPE. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to 

the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  Nino 
Vols.  Svo,  uniform  with  the  Library  Eililion  of  the  Earlier  History,  including  a  very 
copious  Index,  £0  7s.  0d. 


in. 

ATLAS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OE  EUROPE,  from  the 

French  Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Comprising  109  Maps  and  Plans  of 
Countries,  Battles,  Sieges,  and  Sea-Fights.  Constructed  by  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen.  Engraved  on  Steel  and  Coloured 
by  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston.  In  Demy  4to,  uniform  with  the  Library  Edition,  £3  3s. 
In  Crown  4lo,  uniform  with  the  People’s  Edition,  £1  lls.  Od. 


TURKISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER,  By  Walter 

Thornbury,  Author  of  “Life  in  Spain.”  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  with  Eight  Illustra¬ 
tions,  price  2ls.  cloth.  [Now  ready. 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THEIR 

HISTORY.  To  which  are  added,  Extracts  from  a  Journal  kept  during  an  Eastern 
Tour  in  the  Years  1856-57.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  Author  of  “The  Revealed 
Economy  of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  “  scripture  Studies,”  &c.  Post  Svo. 

[. Nearly  ready. 

nr. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC :  her  Rise, 

her  Greatness,  and  her  Civilization.  By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  of  tho  Inner  Temple. 
Complete  in  Four  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  £2  10s.  cloth. 

IV. 

LAVTNIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  Doctor  Antonio,”  and  “  Lorenzo 

Benoni.”  Three  Vols.  Post  Svo.  [On  the  23 rd  instant. 


LEGENDS  FROM  FAIRY  LAND ;  or,  the  History  of  Prince 

Glee  and  Princess  Trill.  By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “The  Wortiehank  Diary,” 
“  Kathie  Braude,”  &c.  Fcap.  svo,  with  Eight  Illustrations  by  Sanderson,  price 
38.  Od.  cloth.  [Nearly  ready. 

SHAKSPERE:  HIS  BIRTHPLACE  AND  ITS  NEIGH- 

BOURHOOI).  By  J.  R.  Wise.  With  Twenty-three  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Linton. 
Crown  Svo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges.  [Nearly  ready. 

EGYPT  IN  ITS  BIBLICAL1' RELATIONS.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  Foulkes  Jones.  Post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

VIII. 

THE  WORTLEBANK  DIARY,  AND  SOME  OLD 

STORIES  FROM  KATHIE  BRANDE’S  PORTFOLIO.  By  IIolme  Lee,  Author  of 
“  Against  Wind  and  Tide,”  “  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter.”  Three  Vols.  Post  Svo. 

[Now  ready. 

STORIES  IN  VERSE;  being  the  Second  Series  of  “Homely 

Ballads  for  the  Working  Man’s  Fireside.”  Post  Svo,  price  Is.  cloth,  [Just  ready. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNIULL. 


Now  published,  an  Uncommon  Book, 

THE  WILL  of  GOD  to  the  INVALID  as  REVEALED 

J-  in  the  SCRIPTURES,  God’s  Way  of  Preserving  Health  and  Restoring  it  when  Lost. 
Sent  post  free  for  Eighteen  Stamps. 

Mr.  W.  Owens,  No.  10,  Regent’s-park-road,  London. 


EPITOME  OE  ALISON’S '"HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 

from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Young  Persons.  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  7s.  Od.  bound.  Also  an  Atlas  to  this 
Epitome,  price  7s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN,  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH; 

with  some  Account  of  his  Cotemporaries.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L, 
Third  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  price  £1  lus. 

ESSAYS:  HISTORICAL/ POLITICAL,  and  MISGEL- 

LANEOUS.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  In  Three  Vols.  Svo, 
price  £2  5s. 


IN  THF  IEFSS. 

LIVES  OE  LORD  CASTLEREAGH  AND  SIR  CHARLES 

STEWART.  Second  and  Third  Marquesses  of  Londonderry.  From  the  Original 
Papers  of  the  Family,  aud  other  sources.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 
In  Two  Vols.  Svo. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  price  £2  8s. 

C<IR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  LECTURES  ON 

VD  METAPHYSICS  AND  LOGIC.  Edited  by  Professors  Mansi. l  aud  V fitch.  Each 
Course  is  sold  separately :  The  Metaphysics  in  Two  Vols.,  price  24s. ;  The  Logic  in  Two 
Vols.,  price  24s. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Fcap.  Svo,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

TTEAD  AND  HAND ;  OR,  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION 

-ii  A-  IN  RELATION  TO  SUCCESS  AND  HAPPINESS.  By  Rev.  R.  W.  Fraser,  M.A., 
Author  of  “  Elements  of  Physical  Science,”  &c. 

London:  IIoulston  mid  Wright,  Go,  Patcrnoster-row. 


Eighth  Edition,  price  is. ;  by  post,  Thirteen  Stamps, 

VAN  THROAT  DEAFNESS  and  tho  PATHOLOGICAL 

v/  CONNECTIONS  of  the  THROAT,  N<  >SE,  and  EAR,  through  the  intervention  of  tho 
Mucous  Membrane.  By  Jan.  Y karsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary, 
Sackville-street,  Inventor  of  the  Artificial  Tympanum,  &e. 

London:  Churchill,  NcwBurlington-street. 


Seventh  Edition,  price  5s.;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

ON  THE  ENLARGED  TONSIL  AND  ELONGATED 

V  '  UVULA,  in  connexion  with  Defects  of  Voice  and  Hearing,  Cold  and  Sore  Throat, 
Cough,  Nasal  Obstruction,  and  the.  Ini  perfect  Health.  Strength,  and  Growth  in  Young 
Persons.  By  Jas.  Years ley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Ear  Infirmary,  Saekvillc-street. 
Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 
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On  the  21st  instant  will  be  published,  price  2s.  6d. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET-BOOK  FOR  1861. 

With.  8  Coloured  Illustration  (The  Volunteer  Movement) 
by  John  Leech, 

A  a  d  numerous  Woodcuts  by  John  Leech  and  John  Tcnniel. 

PUBLISHED  AT  THE  PUNCH  OFFICE,  85,  FLEET  STREET ; 

AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLEHS  IN  TOWN  ANP  COUNTRY. 


NEW  WORK  BY  SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 


TIIE  SILVER  CORD, 

A  Now  Sorial  Story  by  SHIRLEY  BROOKS, 
With  Illustrations  by  Jonx  Texniel, 

IS  CONTINUED  WEEKLY  IN 

"ONCE  A  WEE  K.” 

A  Number  is  published  overy  Saturday,  price  Threepence,  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Millais,  Leech,  Tennjel,  Charles  Keenk,  H.  K.  Browne,  and  oilier 
eminent  artists.  Also,  in  Monthly  Parts,  and  Half-yearly  Volumes. 

Vuls,  I.  and  II.  arc  published,  price  7s.  0 d.  each. 


BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVEIIIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


VALUABLE  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 


In  Six  Vols,,  price  £3 ;  or,  bound  in  Tliveo  Vols.  half-moroeco,  £3  12s. 

TIIE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

This  Cycloptodia  of  Biography  may,  without  presumption,  be  stated  to  be  the  best 
Biographical  Dictionary  extant;  unequalled  in  any  language  for  the  universality  of 
its  range,  its  fullness,  accuracy,  and  completeness.  It  possesses  the  new  and  important 
feature  of  giving  notices  of  living  persons,  English  Olid  foreign,  of  contemporary 
celebrity.  No  work  of  a  similar  nature  approaches  tlio  English  Cyclopedia  of 
Biography  in  cheapness. 

In  Four  Vols.,  prico  £3  2s.;  or,  bound  in  Two  Yols.  half-morocco,  £2  10s. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  information  render  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Gcogrnpliy  a 
necessary  manual  for  every  library  and  news-room  ;  not  presenting  a  dry  catalogue  of 
names  and  places,  but  furnishing  ample  and  interesting  details  of  the  History, 
Statistics,  and  Physical  features  of  every  country  in  the  world,  according  to  the  most 
recent  discoveries  and  investigations. 


In  Four  Vols.,  price  £2  2s, ;  or,  bound  in  Two  Vols.  half-morocco,  £2  10s. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

This  Cyclopaedia,  embracing  the  most  interesting  details  of  Natural  History,  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  most  attractive  form  of  scientific  explanation,  and  illustrated  with  many 
hundreds  of  beautiful  wood  engravings,  will  furnish  a  most  desirable  addition  to  every 
library.  To  the  Medical  Student  the  work  is  indispensablo. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"  MINISTERING  CHILDREN.” 


AN  ENGLISH  YEO  M  A  N  ; 

Drawn  from  Life  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  MARIA  LOUISA  CH ARLESWOllTH. 

WITH  A  STEEL  FRONTISPIECE  AND  VIGNETTE  TITLE 

By  LUMB  STOCKS,  A.R.A. 

Price  6s,  cloth.  [Early  in  December. 


SEELEY,  JACKSON,  AND  HALLIDAY,  61,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

NEW  MAGAZINE.  EVERY  MONTH,  ONE  SHIELING, 

T  E  M  P  L  E  B  A  R  : 

A  London  Magazine  for  Town  and  Country  Headers. 

Conducted  by  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 

Author  of  “  William  Hogarth,”  &e. 

No.  I.,  ready  DECEMBER  1st,  1800. 

OFFICE;  122,  FLEET  STREET, 

THE  NEW  WORK  ON  SPAIN. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  8vo,  21s.,  with  numerous  Engravings, 

AN  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  SPAIN. 

By  the  Rev.  It.  ROBERTS,  B.A. 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Milton  Abbas,  Dorset. 

THE  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PAUL  FERR0LL.” 

SECOND  EDITION.— Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  10s.  6d. 

WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED 
HIS  WILE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Paul  Ferroll.” 

THE  WAR  IN  ITALY. 

THE  NEW  WORK  OF  BEAL  LIFE  IN  NAPLES. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

LA  CAVA  ; 

OR,  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NEAPOLITANS. 

NEW  WORK  BY  FRANK  FOWLER. 

Just  ready,  Fcap,  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

TEXT  S  E  O  R  T  A  L  K  E  R  S. 


THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OE  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES, 

Is  now  in  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 


This  Cyelopwd'a  will  bo  completed  in  Eight  Volumes.  Of  these,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III., 
IV.,  and  V.  are  published,  price  12s.  each;  Vol.  VI.  will  be  published  in  December; 
Vcls.  VII.  and  VIII.  in  1861. 


These  WTorks,  perhaps  forming  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  Works  of 
Reference  in  the  language,  published  as  a  whole  under  the  title  of  “The  English 
Cyclofjt.dia,”  are  founded  upon  t lie  valuable  Copyright  of  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
im-:dta,  which  lias  always  remained  in  llie  hands  of  Mr.  Knigiit.  The  elaborate 
revisions,  with  ilie  largo  additions,  of  the  present  work,  have  involved  a  new  outlay 
for  literary  labour  of  not  less  than  Seven  Thousand  Pounds,  making  the  cost  of 
literary  production  alone  not  far  short  of  Fifty  Thousand  Pounds. 

BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
Twenty-fifth  Thousand,  price  3s.  cloth, 

TRIE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH  ;  or  Piety  and  Usefulness 

A  exempli  lied  in  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  SAMUEL  HICK.  By  Jambs  Everett. 

“  \\Y  recommend  the  4  Village  Blacksmith,’  aslik'i.v  t.<>  amuse,  instruct,  and  edify,  and  the 
volume  as  containing  more  pure,  manly,  and  beautiful  English  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
lmli-dozen  modern  novels — Athenceum. 

London:  Hamilton,  At>AMS,  and  Co. 

.  \  L 1 :  YUS  ON  PARALYSIS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY,  and  its 

I*-  Uf-e  in  the  Treatment  ol  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other  Diseases.  By  J.  Althaus, 
M.D.,  M.R.O.P.  Price  7s.  Od. 

“  This  is  far  the  best  treatise  we  have  seen  on  the  medical  application  of  electricity.”— 
AthviHBUin. 

“  Standard  work  on  medical  electricity.”— Medical  Times. 

TrUener  and  Co.,  GO,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  with  Maps  and  Index, 


•rpiF,  ANNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the  EIGHTEENTH 


cueral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Oust. 

Volume  1 1 L  1700—1788. 
Volume  IV.  1781  1 705. 


CENTURY.  By  Lieuteuant-G 
Volume  I.  1700—1780. 

Volume  II.  1739— 1739. 

Volume  V.  1790—1709. 

Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  had  separate,  price  5 s.  each . 

“  A  military  text-book.”—  Athen&um. 

“  The  ’  Annals’  are  invaluable  to  the  soldier  who  desires  to  know  the  history  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.”—  Times. 

“  These  volumes  supply  a  store  of  profitable  reading  to  the  soldier  or  sailor.”— 

......  P  .. ..  .  .  .  Saturday  Review. 

“  A  lucid  sumfnary  ol  a. I  the  most  important  operations  (naval  as  well  as  military)  of 
the  eighteenth  century.1 '—Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

\V.  Mitchell,  Military  Bookseller,  89,  Charing-cross,  London,  S.W. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

TOO  LATE.  By  Mrs.  Dimrdale.  Dedicated  by  permission 

to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Bart.,  M.P.  7s.  Od. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE.  Two  Yols.,  21s. 

THE  SENIOR  EELLOW.  By  the  Author  of  “Squires  and 

Parsons.”  10s. 

GERTRUDE  MELTON ;  OR,  NATURE’S  NOBLEMAN. 

7s.  Od. 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD.  By  Lady  Scott. 

Two  Vols.,  21s. 

THE  DALRYMPLES ;  OR,  LONG  CREDIT  AND  LONG 

CLOTH.  7s.  Oil. 


SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  50,  CONDUIT  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


Nino  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  £4  14s.  Od. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ISAAC  BARROW,  compared  with  the 

Original  MS.,  Enlarged  with  Materials  hitherto  Unpublished.  A  New  Edition.  Bv 
A.  Napier,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Vicar  of  Ilolkham,  Norfolk. 


A  TREATISE  OE  THE  POPE’S  SUPREMACY,  AND 

A  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Isaac  Barrow. 
One  Vol.  Svo,  12s. 

George  Cox.  3-2,  Paternoster -row,  London  ;  and  Dktohton,  Belt,,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  5s.  in  cloth, 

A  SYLLABUS  OF  PLANE  ALGEBRAICAL 

J--*-  GEOMETRY,  Systematically  Arranged,  with  Formal  Definitions,  Postulates,  ami 
Avioms.  By  Charles  Lutwidgk.  Dodgkon,  M.A..  Student  and  Mathematical  Lecturer 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Parti.,  containing  Points,  Right  Lines,  Rectilinear  Figures 
Pencils,  and  Circles. 

Oxford:  Printed  by  James  Wright,  Printer  to  the  University. 

Sold  by  J.  II.  and  J.  Parker,  Oxford,  and  :»77,  Strand,  London. 


Just  published,  Square  lflmo,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 

Also  the  separate  Plays,  G d.  each  Play,  limp  cloth. 

And  in  Royal  lGmo,  with  large  margin,  writing  paper,  prico  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

CtOPHOCLTS  TRAGCEDLE  SUPERSTITES  cx  Recensione 

K-J  G.  DiNDORFII. 


Just  published,  in  Eight  Parts,  Fcap.  svo,  price  20s.  limp  cloth,  or  in  Two  Vols.,  2is. 
cloth  lettered. 

Also  the  separate  Plays,  2s.  Gd.  each  Play,  limp  cloth, 


SOPHOCLIS  TRAGCEDUE  SUPERSTITES  et  PER- 

DITAltUJl  l'EAGMENTA  ox  Recensione  et  cum  Commeutftriis  u.  Dindokbu.  Kilitio 
Tertia. 

Oxonii:  E  TrpOGiiApniiO  Acadehico. 

Sold  by  J.  H.  Paebee,  Oxford,  and  877,  Strand,  London  ;  and  Gabdxeb,  7,  Paternoster-row 
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Now  ready,  Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  16s.  cloth, 

SEAM  SGEUXACHDAN  GAIDHE ALACH. 

POPULAR  TALES  OP  THE  WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 

Orally  Collected,  with  a  Translation. 

By  J.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

“  Mi*.  Campbell  lias  published  a  collection  of  tales,  which  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  surprises  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the  first  instalment  <*f  what  was 

to  be  expected  from  any  fair  statement  of  the  soientilic  valuo  of  popular  tales . It 

required  some  striking  demonstration  of  the  real  worth  of  popular  tales  to  arouse  Gaelic 
scholars  from  their  apathy.  They  have  been  aroused,  and  here  is  the  first  fruit,  in  a  work 
that  is  most  admirably  edited  by  the  head  of  n  family  beloved  and  honoured  in  those 
breezy  western  isles,  who  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  equally  prized  in  the 
nursery,  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in  the  library.”—  Times,  November  5th. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 
LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


In  December,  uniform  with  “Scotland  and  the  Middle  Ages,’* 

SKETCHES  OF  EARLY  SCOTTISH  HISTORY, 

By  COSMO  INNES,  F.S.A. 

Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  Ono  Vol.  8vo, 

1.  The  Chueoh;  its  Old  Oeganisation,  Pabochial  and  Monastic. 

2.  UmvEESiTiES.  3.  Family  Histoey. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


NEW  TALE  BY  MISS  BEEW3TEE. 

In  December, 

LADY  ELINOR  M  0.111)  AUN  T  ; 

Or,  Sunbeams  in  the  Castle. 

By  MARGARET  MARIA  GORDON, 

Author  of  “Work,  and  How  to  Do  It.” 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 
LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


Early  in  December  will  be  published,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans, 

THE  STORY  OE  BURNT  NJAL ; 

on. 

Life  in  Iceland,  at  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

From  the  Icelandic  of  the  Njals  Saga. 

By  G.  W.  DASENT,  D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 
LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


Now  ready,  New  Edition,  in  Two  Yols.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

T  IFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON.  By  Sir  David 

J-J  Brewster,  K.H.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Now  ready,  Second  Thousand,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  cloth, 

T-TOMELY  HINTS  FROM  THE  FIRESIDE.  By  the 

-L-*-  Author  of  “  Little  Things.” 

Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Nearly  ready,  in  One  Yol.  8vo, 

A  NGEL0  SANMARTINO  :  a  Tale  of  Lombardy  in  the 

-LjL  Year  1859. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  Small  4to,  antique,  price  5s.  lialf-bound, 

(CONCERNING  SOME  SCOTCH  SURNAMES. 

W1  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Second  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

FIFTY  YEARS'  STRUGGLE  OE  THE  SCOTTISH 

COVENANTERS.  By  James  Dodds. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


The 

J-  <xe 


Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  Os.  cloth  antique, 

“REMINISCENCES  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND 

lv  CHARACTER.  By  E.  B.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

BYRON’S  COMPLETE  WORKS-THE  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  COMPACT  EDITION. 
Yext  week  a  New  Edition,  printed  in  a  new  and  beautiful  clear  type,  with  an  Engraving 
of  Thorwaldsen’s  Bust  of  the  Poet,  One  Yol.  Post  Svo,  price  Six  Shillings, 

BYRON’S  POETRY.  Complete  and  Copyright 

Edition. 

“  Tliose  who  buy  an  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  Works  not  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  buy 
on  imperfect  book.  Eight  years  have  yet  to  run  before  the  copyright  of  the  whole  of  his 
poetry  expires.”— 

“  A  model  of  a  book.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

••The  most  complete  and  compact  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  poems  ever  published.  As  a 
companion  for  the  traveller,  or  work  of  reference,  nothing  can  bo  more  valuable.”— (Jbterver. 

The  following  CnEAp  and  Complete  Editions  are  now  ready : 

CHILDE  HAROLD.  Price  Sixpence.  With  Portrait. 


CHILDE  HAROLD. 

and  Vignette  Titles. 


Price  One  Shilling.  With  Portrait 


in. 


CHILDE  HAROLD.  Price  Half-a-Crown. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


HANKINSON’S  SEATON  IAN  PRIZE  POEMS. 

Fifth  Edition,  Fcap.  cloth,  price  7s. 

jiOEMS.  By  Thomas  Edwards  Hankinson,  M.A.,  late  of 

-L  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  1 1  is  Brothers. 

London :  Hatchard  and  Co„  187,  Piccadilly. 


This  day  is  published,  Imperial  Oblong,  price  7s.  Cd. 

THE  VOLUNTEER’S  SCRAP  BOOK. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Cambridge  Scrap  Book.” 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE;  AND  23,  HENRIETTA  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


This  day  is  published,  price  6s.  6d. 

LIFE  ON  THE  EARTH: 

Its  Origin  and  Succession. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Late  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford, 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE  j  AND  23,  HENRIETTA  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

Immediately, 

MEMOIR  OP 

GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  E.R.S.E. 

BEGIUS  PEOFESSOB  OF  TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  EDINBDEGII, 
AND  DIBECTOE  OF  THE  INDUSTBIAL  MUSEUM  OF  SCOTLAND, 

By  his  Sister,  JESSIE  AITKEN  WILSON. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND: DOUGLAS,  88,  PRINCES  STREET. 
AND  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


Now  ready,  Post  Svo,  416  pp„  price  10s.  6d. 

MISS  AGNES  STItICKLAND’S  SECOND  SERIES  OE 

OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW  ACQUAINTANCES. 

“  These  stories  (first  series)  are  destined  to  become  familiar  in  many  households.  Good 
in  themselves,  they  are  closely  and  well  told,  with  a  charming  vivacity,  and  a  rare  fresh¬ 
ness  of  local  colouring.”— Examiner, 

The  Second  Tho  usand  of  First  Series,  10s.  Od.,  is  ready , 


SIMPIvIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO. 


Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTS  OE  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  THOMAS  ANDERSON,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univorsity  of  Glasgow, 
and  Chemist  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 


EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK, 
LONDON  I  LONGMAN  AND  CO, 


NEARLY  COMPLETE,  THE  EIGHTH  EDITION  OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA; 

cm, 

DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AND  GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

CONTAINING  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  AUTHORS  OF  THE  GREATEST 
CELEBRITY. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  5000  Engravings  on  Wood 
and  400  on  Steel. 

Vols.  I.  to  XX.,  prico  24s.  each,  are  now  ready,  and  Vol.  XXI.  and  Index, 
Completing  the  Work,  are  in  the  Press. 


The  Index  preparing  for  the  Eighth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
will  contain  a  full  and  complete  enumeration  of  the  different  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
Twenty-one  Volumes  of  this  Work.  The  names  printed  in  capitals  indicate  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  separate  articles  arc  assigned,  and  to  these  the  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  may  bo  regarded  as,  so  far,  affording  a  sufficient  guide.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  same  subject  will  often  present  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects  and  relations 
under  other  beads  in  a  variety  of  articles.  In  the  Index,  all  these  are  collected  under 
the  name  of  the  principal  subject,  and  the  entire  amount  of  information  on  any  given 
topic  afforded  by  the  whole  work  becomes  at  once  visible  and  available.  The  more 
complete  Ireatises,  such  as  Anatomy,  Agriculture,  or  Architecture,  include  an  immense 
number  of  subordinate  topics,  names  of  places,  authors,  &e.,  which  can  find  no  place 
in  the  alphabetical  series.  In  the  Index,  however,  they  are  all  carefully  registered, 
whenever  they  appear  under  a  distinct  name,  or  admit  of  being  particularized  under 
a  special  head.  In  the  Natural  History  department  alone,  these  entries,  including  all 
the  species  and  genera,  popular  and  scientific  names,  authors,  &c.,  amount  to  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand.  Such  entries  are  distinguished  from  the  regular  articles  by 
being  printed  in  Roman  characters,  and  it  will  at  once  bo  seen,  by  a  glance  at  the 
columns,  how  large  a  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole.  References  will  frequently 
be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work  to  other  articles  for  further  information.  The 
numerical  references  immediately  succeeding  the  name  of  the  article  are  generally 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance;  occasionally,  however,  it  was  thought  expe¬ 
dient  to  follow  the  sequence  of  the  volumes.  In  such  an  immense  number  of  refer¬ 
ences,  most  of  them  expressed  in  figures,  perfect  accuracy  can  hardly  be  expected,  but 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  it,  and  to  render  the  Index  a  complete  represen¬ 
tation  and  exponent  of  the  entire  Contents. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
LONDON  :  SIMPIvIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO. 


HUGH  MILLER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— CHEAP  EDITION. 

Tenth  Thousand,  price  2s.  Gd.,  is  now  ready,  of 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS.  By  Hugh 

TviL  miller. 

Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Dr.  Ward  law’s  Theology,  Three  Vols.  Octavo,  Reduced  from  3Gs.  to  2ls. 

In  Three  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  2U00,  price  21s. 

W AEDLA W’S  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY:  a  Complete 

’  ’  Course  of  Polemic  Divinity. 

“The  student  of  theology  should  rend  these  pages  and  reflect  on  them  ."—British 
Quarterly  Review. 

Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black,  London ;  Longman  and  Co. 
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ED  WARD  STANFORD’S  LIST. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

- -0* - 

By  BENJAMIN  FEBBEY,  Architect,  F.I.B.A. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A.  WELLY  PUGIN, 
.AND  HIS  FATHER,  AUGUSTUS  PUGIN. 

With  Notices  of  their  Works. 

8vo,  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

By  EDWARD  HULL,  B.A. 

Of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  F.G.S. 

THE  COAL-FIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN ; 

THEIR  HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  AND  DURATION. 

With  Notices  of  Coal-Fields  in  other  Parts  of  the  World. 

Post  8 vo,  with  Illustrations.  [Ja  November. 

By  CHARLES  HURSTHOUSE, 

New  Zealand  Colonist,  and  formerly  Visitor  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Australia. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  THE  “  BRITAIN 
OE  THE  SOUTH.’5 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  Native  War  in  New  Zealand,  and  our 
Future  ETative  Policy. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time. 

One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  with  Maps.  \In  November. 


By  the  Rev.  Dr.  GILES,  C.C.  Coll.  Oxford. 

THE  INVASIONS  OE  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES. 

A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  UNITED  SERVICE 
INSTITUTION,  &c.  &c. 

8vo,  price  2s.  \_In  December. 


By  ANDREW  C.  RAMSAY,  E.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Professor  of  Geology  at  tho 
Government  School  of  Mines. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

Intended  as  a  Handbook  to  his  Geological  Map  of 
England  and  Wales. 


BY  AUTHORITY  OE  THE  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  CANADIAN  SETTLER’S  GUIDE. 

Tenth  Edition,  with  considerable  Alterations  and  Corrections 
to  the  Present  Time. 

With  Maps,  showing  the  Position  of  Land  for  Sale,  the  Free 
Grant  Districts,  and  the  Salmon  Fisheries,  &c. 

Price  6s.  [This  day. 

F-“  It  contains  Hie  fullest  information  on  every  subject  interesting' to  a  settlor,  ancl  a  more 
useful  book  for  Ins  guidance  could  not  havo  been  published.”— Lord  Seaton,  late  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 


STANFORD’S 

PORTABLE  MAP  OE  EUROPE. 

Showing  the  latest  Political  Boundaries,  the  Railways,  and 
Submarine  Telegraphs. 

Scale,  105  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size,  33  inches  by  30. 

Price,  fully  coloured  and  mounted  in  case,  10s.;  on  rollers,  varnished,  14s. 

STANFORD’S  NEW  MAP  OF  LONDON. 

Drawn  from  a  Personal  Survey,  showing  the  Plans  of  Public 
Buildings,  &c.,  engraved  in  the  finest  style. 

Scale,  6  inches  to  a  mile,  in  24  sheets. 

STANFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAP  OF  ASIA. 

CONSTRUCTED  BY 

ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.E.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Engraved  in  the  finest  style  on  Copper-plates. 

Bdng  the  Third  of  a  uniform  Series  of  large  Library  Maps,  of  which 
Europe  and  Austral asia  have  been  already  published. 


BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

- j. - 

By  A.  C.  ANDROS. 

PEN  AND  FENCIL  SKETCHES  OF  A  HOLIDAY 

SCAMPER  IN  SPAIN.  With  Six  Illustrations  in  Tinted  Lithography,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  7s. 

“  Wo  rooummcml  this  hook  to  the  railway  reader.  Some  of  tho  woodcuts,  with  which  it 
is  crammed,  arc  exceedingly  spirited;  even  the  coloured  lithographs  have  a  sort  of  life  and 
finish  rare  in  specimens  of  that  art "—Athcneeum. 

“  Full  of  spirit  and  humour.”— Daily  News. 

By  JOHN  BROWN,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE,  and  the  PLANS  for 

the  SEARCH  for  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  A  Review.  Second  Edition.  With 
a  Sequel  including  the  Voyage  of  the  Fox,  &c.  8vo,  with  Mays,  Ac.,  price  15s. 

“  A  complete  epitome  of  Arctic  discovery.”— Nautical  Magazine. 

“An  able  epitome  ol‘ nil  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  as  well  ns  the  theories  which 
have  been  formed.”— Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison's  Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
. 

By  WILLIAM  CATKRALL, 

Author  of  “Wanderings  in  North  Wales.” 

A  GUIDE  THROUGH  NORTH  WALES  AND  THE 

ADJACENT  BORDERS;  including  the  Basin  of  the  River  Dee,  and  the  Upper 
Basin  of  the  Severn  as  far  as  Shrewsbury.  Designed  to  accompany  the  Ordnance 
Maps,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Structure  of  the  Country,  so  as  to 
direct  attention  to  all  Parts,  whether  traversed  by  Public  Vehicles,  or  only  acces¬ 
sible  to  Private  Carriages,  Horsemen,  and  Pedestrians.  With  a  Notice  of  the 
Geology,  by  Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain.  Price  5s. 

“Carefully  and  well  compiled.”— Guardian. 

"  It,  gives  a  good  deal  or  practically  useful  knowledge  about  roads,  inns,  conveyances, 
&r .  ”  —Sa  t  u rday  Review. 

“We  cordial iv  recommend  Mr.  Callirall’s  Guide  as  the  very  best  known  to  us.”— 
Literary  Gazette. 


By  the  Rev.  EDMUND  VENABLES,  M.A.,  and  EMINENT  LOCAL 
NATURALISTS. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  ITS 

APPROACHES,  AND  PLACES  OF  RESORT;  with  numerous  Walks,  Drives, 
and  Excursions,  and  a  General  Synopsis  of  its  Topography,  Agriculture,  Products, 
and  Manufactures;  Local  Affairs,  Civil  and  Religious;  Antiquities  and  Archi¬ 
tecture;  History,  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  With  Map;  and  an  Appendix, 
showing  the  Island,  Southampton  Water,  and  the  Adjacent  Country  on  a  reduced 
scale,  Geologically  coloured.  Price  7s.  Gd. ;  or,  with  the  Map  mounted  on  linen, 
and  in  a  separate  case,  10s.  6d. 

“We  have  always  taken  au  interest  in  Guide-Books,  from  the  belief  that  they  may  bo 
made  very  important  educational  agents  to  large  classes  of  readers ;  and  we  have  there¬ 
fore  especial  pleasure  in  recommending  Mr.  Venables*  volume  as  one  of  t  he  best.-exemted 
specimens  of  the  kind  that  have  ever  fallen  under  our  critical  notice.”— Satur day  Review. 


By  MACKENZIE  WALCOTT,  M.A. 

Author  of  “  A  Guide  to  the  South  Coast  of  England,”  &c. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS,  LAKES,  AND 

NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF  ENGLAND,  descriptive  of  Natural  Scenery,  His¬ 
torical,  Archseologieal,  and  Legendary.  12mo,  with  Maps,  price  3s.  Cd. 


STANFORD’S  NEW  LONDON  GUIDE;  containing 

full  Information  respecting  Public  Conveyances,  Hotels,  Dining  Rooms,  Postal 
and  other  Communications,  Topography,  Municipal  and  other  Divisions,  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Public  Works,  History,  Antiquities,  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Law 
Courts,  Club  Houses,  Markets,  Theatres  and  other  Places  of  Public  Amusement, 
Churches  and  Chapels,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  Museums  and 
Galleries  of  Art;  together  with  Excursions  on  the  Thames,  the  Environs,  &c. 
With  Two  Maps.  Price  3s.  6d. 

“This  handy  pocket  guide  deserves  to  bo  the  companion  of  every  stranger.”— English 
Churchman. 

“A  complete  and  handy  vade  me  cum. "—Critic. 


By  ROBERT  DAH0N. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  WEYMOUTH 

AND  THK  ISLAND  OF  PORTLAND;  containing  a  Map  of  the  District, 
Geological  Sections,  Coast  Views,  Figures  of  the  Characteristic  Fossils,  and  other 
Illustrations.  With  numerous  Notes  on  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  Coast 
and  Neighbourhood.  Price  5s. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  ditto,  consisting  of  Nine  Lithographic  Plates  of  Fossils.  8vo, 
price  2s.  0d. 


LIBRARY  M  APS. 

EUROPE.  —  STANFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAP  OF 

EUROPE.  Constructed  by  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 
Engraved  in  the  finest  style,  on  copper.  Size,  65  inches  by  58;  scale,  50  miles  to 
1  inch.  This  Map  shows  the  Boundaries  of  all  the  Independent  States,  even  the 
smallest,  and  the  Sub-divisions  of  the  larger  Continental  States.  The  Railways 
are  accurately  and  distinctly  delineated,  and  the  Lines  of  Submarine  Telegraphs 
inserted.  Price,  fully  Coloured  and  Mounted,  in  Case,  £3;  Morocco  Case, 
£3  13s.  Cd.;  Roller,  varnished,  £3 ;  Spring  Roller,  £6. 

“The  clearness  of  its  delineation  of  the  Boundaries  and  Subdivisions  of  each  Inde¬ 
pendent  State,  nnrl  even  of  each  Petty  Independent  Principality,  is  remarkable;  while  tho 
Lines  of  Railway  and  Submarine  Telegraphs  are  also  distinguished.”—  Times. 

“A  work  of  science  us  to  drawing  and  correctness;  a  work  of  art  as  to  clearness  and 
beauty .  ’  ’— A  th  en  ceu  m . 


AUSTRALASIA.  — STANFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAP 

OF  AUSTRALASIA,  delineating  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  or 
Port  Philip,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  divided  into  Counties;  with 
the  Moreton  Bay  and  North-Eastern  Districts,  as  well  as  all  the  Discoveries 
towards  the  Interior,  including  those  of  the  North  Australian  Expedition,  and  of 
the  Recent  Explorations  in  the  South  and  West.  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND  and 
NEW  ZEALAND  are  shown  in  their  relative  position  to  Australia,  and  the  latter 
contains  various  improvements  over  former  Maps.  NEW  CALEDONIA,  at 
present  occupied  by  the  French,  NEW  GUINEA,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
ASIATIC  ARCHIPELAGO,  arc  also  included.  Engraved  in  the  finest  style  on 
copper  plates ;  size  65  inches  by  58 ;  scale  50  miles  to  an  inch.  Full  Coloured  and 
Mounted  to  fold  in  Cloth  Case,  £3;  in  Morocco  Case,  £3  13s.  Gel.;  on  Roller,  var¬ 
nished,  £3;  on  Spring  Roller,  £6. 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  TENNYSON’S  “PRINCESS,”  WITH  MACLISE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Saturday  Review,  Decanter  17,  1859.) 

“  Tennyson’s  ‘  Princess,’  illustrated  l>y  | 
Maclise.  We  mark  this  as  one  of  the  most  j 
successful  of  the  whole  scries  of  Christmas  [ 
Books  which  have  come  before  us.  The 
poet  and  the  illustrator  hero  admirably 
suit  each  other.  This  volume  avoids  what 
strikes  us  as  being  the  fault  of  its  compeers. 
It  has  a  unity  in  illustration  as  well  as  in 
form;  and  a  single  poem,  illustrated  by  a  j 
single  artist,  is  worth  a  tableful  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  incongruities  of  all  sorts  of  artists, 
in  all  sorts  of  styles,  making  drawings  for 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  without  any  concerted 
artistic  purpose.” 


(Daily  News,  December  22,  1859.) 

“  This  ‘  Medley,’  besides  being  the  most 
perfect  poem  that  ever  bore  that  designa¬ 
tion,  contains  a  richer  variety  of  matter  for 
pictorial  accompaniment  than  any  other  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  productions.  The  romantic 
pencil  of  Mr.  Maclise,  long  accustomed  to  i 
the  realization  of  gorgeous  dreams  and  j 
fancies  pertaining  to  the  days  of  knight-  ; 
hood,  has  been  well  employed  in  tracing  j 
the  outlines  of  this  poetical  sheaf,  which 
binds  together  ‘  the  scattered  scheme  of 
seven.’  The  drawings  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  by  other  hands  to  the  engraver’s 
wood-block ;  and  the  minute  touches  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  master  have  been  care¬ 
fully  preserved  by  Messrs.  Dalzicl,  Green, 
Thomas,  and  E.  Williams.” 


j  (Mobning  Post,  December  11,  1859.) 

“  Tho  pen  of  the  poet  has  inspired  the 
pencil  of  the  artist,  until  each  has  drawn 
from  the  other  the  highest  degree  of  grace 
and  dignity.  Here  we  find  the  Laureate’s 
1  Princess’  appropriately  decked  with 
gem-like  illustrations  from  Mr.  Maclise’s 
drawings.  None  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
poems  afford  such  subjects  to  kindred 
genius,  except,  indeed,  it  is  his  wonderful 
•  Idylls.’  ” 


T 


Beautifully  printed  in  Koyal  8vo,  price  10s.  cloth;  21s.  morocco;  31s.  Gd.  morocco  (Hatdat), 

E  P  R  I  NCESS;  A.  M  E  D  L  E  Y. 


By  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  Esq.,  D.O.L.,  Poet-Laureate. 

With  Twenty-six  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Thomas,  Dalziel,  Williams,  and  Green. 

From  RESIGNS  by  D.  MACLISE,  R.A. 


(Moening  Herald,  December  20,  1859.) 

“  ‘  The  Princess  ’  is  too  well  known  to 
require  the  slightest  critical  notice  at  our 
hands.  The  present  edition  is  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  books  with  which  we 
have  ever  met.  The  poem  is  printed  on 
exquisitely  tinted  paper,  and  abounds 
with  the  most  beautiful  engravings  from 
the  pencil  of  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.  We 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  engravings 
of  ‘  The  Princess’  to  be  the  perfection  of 
the  art.” 


(Moening  Stab,  December  19,  1859.) 

“  Of  ‘  The  Princess’  as  a  poem  it  is  of 
course  unnecessary  to  say  a  syllable  in 
this  place.  Worthy  as  it  is  of  gorgeous 
setting,  it  has  never  appeared  in  a  form 
more  worthy  of  it  than  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Here  we  have  twenty-six  wood 
engravings  after  designs  of  most  wondrous 
beauty  by  Maclise.  They  are  to  humanity 
j  what  Turner’s  designs  for  the  works  of 
j  Milton  and  Rogers  were  to  landscape. 

I  Whoever  possesses  this  volume  has  indeed 
j  in  his  possession  a  thing  of  beauty,  which 
'  will  be  to  him  a  joy  for  ever.” 


(Athenaeum,  December  17,  1859.) 

“An  exquisite  Medley  of  imagination, 
lovingly  and  thoughtfully  illustrated  by  a 
poet  of  form.  This  will  evidently  be  the 
Christmas  favourite.” 


WORKS  BY  MR.  TENNYSON. 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  Price  7s.  cloth. 
POEMS.  13tli  Edition.  Price  Os.  cloth. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  9th  Edition.  6s.  cloth. 

THE  PRINCESS:  a  Medley.  9th  Edit.  5s.  cloth. 
MAUD ;  and  other  Poems.  3rd  Edit.  6s.  cloth. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  MOXON  AND  CO.,  44,  DOVER  STREET. 


NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 
SHARPE’S  EGYPT. 

In  Two  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  price  24s.  cloth,  with  upwards  of 
350  Illustrations  and  Two  Coloured  Maps, 

HTHE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
a.d.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 

“  Mr.  Sharpe’s  is  the  only  English  hook  in  which  the 
student  can  lind  a  complete  consecutive  history  of  Egypt 

under  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars . The  book  has 

become  handsome  as  well  as  useful,  being  enriched  with 
many  illustrations,  representing  buildings,  hieroglyphics, 
and  other  Egyptian  remains.” 

Saturday  Review ,  September  15th,  1860. 

London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

NINTH  EDITION. 

In  One  thick  8vo  VoL,  price  18s.  cloth, 

DICTIONARY  OF  DATES, 

relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations:  for  Universal 
Reference;  romprehemling  Remarkable  Occurrences, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  the  Foundation,  Laws,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Countries— their  Progress  in  Civilization,  Industry, 
Literature,  Arts,  and  Science  — their  Achievements  in 
Arms— and  their  Civil,  Military,  and  Religious  Institu¬ 
tions.  and  particularly  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Joseph 
IIaydn.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by 
Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Keeper  of 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

‘‘A  volume  containing  upwards  of  15.000  articles,  and 
perhaps  more  than  15  times  15, mm  facts.  What  the  London 
Directory  is  to  the  merchant.,  this  Dictionary  of  I  hates 
will  be  found  to  he  to  those  who  are  searching  after  infor¬ 
mation,  whether  classical,  political,  domestic,  or  general.” 

Times. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


In  Six  Yols.  Demy  Svo,  ,C4  4s.  cloth, 

THE  works  of  william 

-A  SHAKESPEARE.  The  Text  revised  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce. 

In  this  Edition  the  Notes  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
Play. 

“A  minute  examination  has  satisfied  us  that  this  is  the 
best  text  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the 

world . This  at  least  is  beyond*  doubt,  that  we  have 

never  possessed  so  admirable  a  text  of  Shakespeare  before; 
and  we  w  ould  suggest  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  are 
always  inquiring  for  something  interesting  to  read,  that 
they  should  read  again  the  works  of  the  monarch  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  read  him  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  l>yce.” 

Quarterly  Review,  January,  1850. 

London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


'  The  following  are  the  only  COMPLETE  EDITIONS  of  the 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL 

*  »  WORKS.  In  Six  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  80s.  cloth. 

2.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  In  Six  Pocket  Yols.,  price  21s.  cloth. 

3.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  In  One  Vol.  Svo,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
price  20s,  cloth. 

4.  WORDSWORTH’S  PRELUDE  ; 

or.  Growth  of  a  Poet’s  Mind.  An  Autobiographical  Poem. 
Fcap.  Svo,  price  0s.  cloth. 

5.  WORDSWORTH’S  EXCUR- 

SION :  a  Poem.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

6.  THE  EARLIER  POEMS  OF 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  Os.  cloth. 

7.  SELECT  PIECES  FROM  THE 

POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  Illustrated  by 
Woodcuts,  price  0s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF 
ROGERS’S  POEMS. 

"ROGERS’S  POEMS.  In  One  Vol., 

illustrated  by  72  Vignettes,  from  Designs  by  Turner 
and  Stothard,  price  16s.  cloth;  31s.  Gd.  morocco  (Ilayday). 

2.  ROGERS’S  ITALY.  In  One  Vol.. 

illustrated  by  50  Vignettes,  from  Designs  by  Turner  and 
Stothard,  price  16s.  cloth;  81s.  Od.  morocco  (Hayday). 

3.  ROGERS’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  One  Vol.  Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts, 
price  0s.  cloth  ;  18s.  morocco  (Ilayday). 

London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


In  One  Vol.  8vo,  illustrated  by  120  Designs,  original  and 
from  tho  antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George  Scharf, 
jun.,  price  128.  cloth, 

THE  poetical  works  OF  ! 

J-  JOHN  KEATS.  With  a  Memoir.  By  R.  M.  Milnes, 
Esq.,  M .  P. 

Also  an  Edition  of  the  same  Work,  illustrated  with  a 
Portrait  only,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


SUITABLE  FOB  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

POETRY.— POCKET  EDITIONS. 
WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL 

'  »  WORKS.  In  Six  Vols.,  price  21s.  cloth. 

WORDSWORTH'S  EXCURSION. 

Price  3s.  Od.  cloth. 

ROGERS’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Price  5s.  cloth. 

KEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Price  3s.  Od.  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  POEMS.  Price 

3s.  0d.  cloth. 

SHELLEY’S  MINOR  POEMS. 

Price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

DODD’S  BEAUTIES  OF  SHAK- 

SPEARE.  Price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


Lately  published,  in  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  21s.  cloth, 

TVTE  MORTALS  of  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  His  Daughter 
With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  His  Son.  Illustrated  witli 
many  Copies  from  his  own  Sketches,  and  of  a  MS.  Page  of 
‘•The  Song  of  the  Shirt.” 

“The  most  elaborate  biography  could  not  give  a  better 
idea  of  Thomas  Hood  than  we  obtain  from  the  simple 

Memorials  now  published . These  letters  perfectly 

reflect  his  character,  with  all  its  fun, geniality,  ana  tender- 

lie^ . Much  or  little,  however,  all  is  well  done.  The 

work  is  a  oomplcte  success.”—  Times,  September  7tli,  isOii. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 
TTOOD’S  POEMS.  Twelfth  Edition. 

Fcap.  Svo,  price  7s.  cloth. 

2.  HOOD’S  POEMS  OF  WIT  AND 

HUMOU It.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

3.  HOOD’S  OWN ;  or.  Laughter  from 

Year  to  Year.  A  New  Edition.  In  One  Vol.  Svo,  illustrated 
by  350  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth. 

4.  HOOD’S  WHIMS  AND 

ODDITI  i  s,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  87  Original  Designs. 
A  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

London:  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 
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BOO  SET’S  MUSICAL  CABINET. 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  VOCAL.  PIANOFORTE,  AND  DANCE  MUSIC, 

IN  SHILLING  BOOKS,  ADAPTED  FOB  EVERY  TASTE, 

Containing1  the  Cream  of  every  Author’s  Best  Works  in  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  form  ever  published, 


NOW  READY. 


In  Shilling  Books. 


hi  Volumes. 


NOTICE.— The  whole  of  the  Songs  have  Pianoforte  Accompaniments 
and  English  Words. 


VOCAL  SERIES. 

I.  TWENTY  SONGS  BY  MENDELSSOHN  .  Is.  \ 

XI.  TWELVE  SONGS  BY  BALFE  .  Is. 

III.  FOURTEEN  SONGS  BY  VERDI . . .  Is. 

IV.  TWENTY  SONGS  OF  THE  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  ...  Is.  j 

NIL  FIFTEEN  SONGS  BY  BEETHOVEN .  Is.  j 

NV.  SIXTEEN  SONGS  BY  KUCKEN .  Is. 

XIII.  TWELVE  SONGS  BY  HATTON  AND  LINLEY  .  Is. 

XVI.  TWENTY  BALLADS  BY  POPULAR  COMPOSERS .  Is.  j 

Including  the  best  of  E.  J.  Lodeb,  Wbiohiok,  Cam I'ANi,  Thank  -Mom, 
Miss  Fbickeb,  &c. 

XVI.  TWELVE  ENGLISH  DUETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN .  Is. 

And  other  Composers,  including  the  SIX  TWO-PART  SONUS,  by 
Mendelssohn,  Op.  (Id. 


1.— DANCE  MUSIC, 

Price  4s.,  handsomely  bound  in  Magenta-eolonred  cloth, 

THE  BALL-ROOM  MUSIC  BOOK, 

CONTAINING 


50  Waltzes, 
10  Galops. 
40  Polkas. 


4  Varsovianas 
and 

Shottisches. 


12  Sets  of 
Quadrilles. 
(complete.) 


nv  ALL  THE  MOST  POPULAE  COMPOSERS  OF  TIIE  DAY. 


2-PIANOFORTE  MUSIC. 

Price  4s.,  handsomely  bound  in  a  new  Violet  cloth, 

TIIE  DRAWING-ROOM  MUSIC  BOOK, 

Containing  THIRTY  PIECES,  including 
Nocturnes.  I  Romances,  I  Vaises  de  Salons. 

Fantasias.  |  Mazurkas.  |  Reveries,  &c. 

By  Aschee— Talexy— ir.  Cramer— Dohler— Gobi  v— Boskllen— Dreysiiock— Kavina 
— (tUIDANT— COMETTANT— WELY-liEYEE— OESTEN,  Hi C. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


PIANOFORTE  SERIES. 

NINE  ORIGINAL  PIECES  BY  ASCHER .  Is. 

Including  LES  GOUTTES  D'EAU  and  his  best  pieces. 

TEN  NOCTURNES  AND  MAZURKAS  . .  Is. 

By  Talexy,  II.  Cramer,  Goria,  and  Wely. 

TWELVE  DRAWING-ROOM  PIANOFORTE  PIECES .  Is. 

By  Rosellen,  Quidant,  Commettant,  Bayina,  Olsten,  Dreysiiock, 
Dohler,  Leddo. 

FIFTY  POPULAR  WALTZES  .  Is. 

By  Laurent,  Tinney,  Gcng’l,  Lamottb,  Mellon,  &c. 

TWELVE  SETS  OF  QUADRILLES .  Is. 

Complete.  By  D’Albkrt,  Laurent,  Noedmann,  Tinney,  Ac. 

FIFTY  POLKAS  AND  GALOPS  .  Is. 

By  Popular  Composers,  with  all  the  Trios  and  Second  Parts  complete. 

TWENTY-FIVE  GEMS  BY  VERDI  FOR  PIANO .  Is. 

Including  the  best  from  all  his  Operas,  arranged  by  Nobdmaxn. 


3— ENGLISH  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Price  4s„  handsomely  bound  in  Orange-coloured  cloth, 

THE  ENGLISH  SONG  BOOK, 

CONTAINING 

FORTY-FOUR  SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

By  bai-fe— Hatton— G.  Linley— f.  Mori— E.  j.  Loder— Wrighton—  Cajipana— 
Miss  Thicker,  &e. 

All  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

I  The  above  Three  Volumes,  although  the  Cheapest  Collections  of  Music  over  Published, 
are  beautifully  Printed  on  excellent  Paper,  and  splendidly  bound, 
j  They  may  be  had  with  gilt  edges,  price  (id.  each  extra,  forming  the  Most  Attraetive 
Works  for  Presentation  ever  offered  to  the  Public. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  BEETHOVEN’S  SONATAS. 

Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.,  price  10s.  Cd.  eac-h.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  a  New  and  Complete  Edition  of 

BEETHOVEN’S  SONATAS  FOR  PIANOFORTE. 

Edited  by  W.  DORRELL. 

WITH  LIFE  BY  G.  A.  MACFABREN,  AND  PORTRAIT  BY  LYNCH. 


BOOSEY  AND  SONS’  COMPLETE  OPERAS, 

WITH  ENGLISH  WORDS. 

In  handsome  Volumes,  cloth. 


8.  d> 

BELLINI’S  SONNAMBULA,  with  English  and  Italian  Words .  12  C 

BELLINI’S  NORMA,  with  English  and  Italian  Words  .  10  0 

ROSSINI’S  IL  BAIIBIERE,  with  English  and  Italian  Words .  10  0 

VERDI’S  ERNANI,  with  English  and  Italian  Words .  15  0 

VERDI’S  IL  TROVATORE,  with  English  and  Italian  Words .  12  0 

VERDI’S  LA  TRAVIATA,  with  English  and  Italian  Words .  12  0 

DONIZETTI’S  LUCREZIA  BORGIA,  with  English  and  Italian 

Words...  .  10  0 

MOZART’S  FIGARO,  with  English  and  Italian  Words .  10  0 

MOZART’S  DON  JUAN,  with  English  and  Italian  Words  .  18  0 

MOZART'S  ZAUBERFLOTE,  with  English  and  German  Words...  12  0 

GLUCK’S  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAUEIS,  with  English  and  French 

Words .  8  0 

BEETHOVEN’S  FIDELIO,  with  English  and  German  Words  ...  15  0 

SPOHR’S  FAUST,  with  English  and  German  Wards .  12  0 

WEBER’S  DER  FEIESCHUTZ,  with  English  and  German 

Words .  12  6 

MEYERBEER’S  DINORAH,  with  English  and  Italian  Words .  12  0 

BALFE’S  SATANELLA,  with  English  Words .  15  0 

FLOTOW’S  MARTHA,  with  English  and  German  Words .  12  0 


BOOSEY  AND  SONS’  COMPLETE  OPERAS, 

FOR  PIANOFORTE  SOLO. 

Each  Opera  Complete,  in  cloth,  with  Full  Description  of  the  Plot 
and  Music,  and  an  Illustration  by  Brandard. 


1.  SONNAMBULA .  4 

2.  NORMA .  4 

3.  PURITANI  .  0 

4.  LUCREZIA  BORGIA  .  4 

5.  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR .  5 

0.  FILLE  DU  REGIMENT .  4 

7.  FRA  DIAVOLO .  6 

8.  DON  JUAN .  6 

9.  LES  HUGUENOTS  .  7 
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THE  CHANGE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

TN  a  very  few  weeks  we  shall  probably  know  the  extent  of 
the  danger  which  the  people  of  the  Northern  United 
States  have  incurred  by  electing  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  If  any  serious  step  is  really  meditated  by  any  of  the 
Slave  States,  it  will  certainly  be  taken  at  once  ;  and  any 
hesitation  or  postponement  of  the  separation  so  often 
threatened  will  simply  mean  that  the  slaveholders  have 
thought  better  of  their  threats.  The  strongest  reason  for 
believing  that  the  South  will  submit  is  furnished  by  the  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  three  or  four  of  the  Southern  States  have 
voted,  not  for  Mr.  Breckenridge,  the  Pro-slavery  candidate, 
but  for  Mr.  Bell,  who,  refusing  to  declare  himself  for  one 
party  or  the  other,  came  forward  to  give  the  electors  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Union  must, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  maintained.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Maryland  recoil  from  the  extreme  policy  of  the  mere  cotton¬ 
planting  States ;  and  though  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  was  known,  when  the  mail  left,  to  be  in  session  for  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  its  withdrawal  from  the  Union  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election,  and  though  several 
other  States  had  professed  themselves  willing  to  follow  South 
Carolina,  the  chances  are  that  even  the  fanatics  who  had 
pushed  matters  to  this  extremity  would  be  startled  into 
reflection  by  the  unexpected  news  that  the  oldest,  richest, 
and  largest  of  the  Slave  States  had  been  beforehand  with  the 
declaration  that  they  intended  to  remain  in  the  Federation. 

The  Democratic  party,  which  will  be  deprived  of  actual 
power  on  March  the  4th  of  next  year,  may  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  it  ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  its  founder,  assumed  office  in  1801,  and,  out  of  the 
fifteen  Presidential  terms  of  four  years  each  which  have 
been  included  in  the  period  elapsed  since  then,  no  more  than 
three  have  fallen  to  the  opponents  of  the  Democrats.  Indeed, 
the  three  Whig  Presidencies  have  been  characterized  by 
incidents  which  bore  testimony  to  the  predominance  of 
Democratic  principles  in  the  United  States.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  became  President  in  1825,  was  elected  not  by 
the  people,  but  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  General 
Harrison,  who  died  in  1841,  soon  after  his  election,  was 
succeeded  by  a  President  who  instantly  deserted  the  Whig 
party  ;  and  General  Taylor,  who  died  under  similar  circum-  ! 
Btances  in  1849,  had  been  returned  rather  through  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  had  commanded,  than 
from  any  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  Democrats.  The  j 
present  success  of  the  Republicans,  under  circumstances  which  j 
show  that  the  Democratic  party  can  never  hope  to  recover  > 
itself  unless  it  be  entirely  reconstructed,  will  accordingly 
be  a  critical  event  in  American  history,  even  if  it  have  no  , 
effect  on  the  cohesion  of  the  Federation.  The  thread  of  | 
traditional  policy  is  broken  through,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  on  what  general  principles  the  Government  will  be  i 
conducted  in  future.  It  is  their  uneasiness  on  this  point 
which  leads  reflecting  Englishmen  to  hesitate  before 
they  join  in  vague  enthusiasm  for  the  nominee  of  the 
Republicans.  English  statesmen  knew  the  Democrats,  and 
knew  the  worst  which  could  be  expected  from  them. 
They  were  aware  that  England  was  exposed  to  occasional 
freaks  of  injustice  and  discourtesy  whenever  it  became  con¬ 
venient  to  call  off  the  attention  of  the  populace  from  some 
dangerous  point  of  domestic  controversy  •  but  still  they 
knew  that  the  public  men  of  America  were  wiser  than  the 
mob  whose  tastes  they  had  to  consult,  and  were  not  unwilling, 
if  no  superior  interest  stood  in  the  way,  to  permit  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  our  country  and  theirs  to  remain  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  footing  of  intercourse  between  two  friendly  nations. 
But  the  Republicans  have  still  their  policy  to  settle,  their 


experience  to  acquire,  and  their  statesmanship  to  create ; 
nor  have  we  in  England  the  slightest  clue  to  the  treatment 
we  may  look  for  from  them,  except  so  far  as  we  find  it  in  the 
speeches  of  their  principal  spokesman,  Mr.  Seward,  who,  in 
bidding  his  countrymen  take  from  the  British  territories 
their  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  South,  shadows  forth  a 
plan  of  action  more  insolent  and  immoral  than  the  most 
cynical  suggestions  of  the  Democratic  demagogues.  It  may 
be  unfair  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  judge  him  by  Mr.  Seward, 
but  unquestionably  there  is  much  danger  of  his  being  forced 
into  a  reckless  foreign  policy  by  the  lack  of  means  to  carry 
any  domestic  measure  which  can  possibly  satisfy  the  un¬ 
bounded  expectations  of  his  friends.  The  sentiment  which 
has  carried  him  into  office  is  antipathy  to  Slavery  in  various 
degrees  of  intensity  ;  but  this  feeling  lie  can  do  nothing  to 
gratify  so  long  as  Congress  is  liostile*to  him.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  all  but  pledged  himself  to  do  nothing  whatever 
to  gratify  it  even  when  he  has  the  power.  Like  Pulteney, 
when  he  drove  out  Walpole,  Mr.  Lincoln  comes  into  office 
amid  the  acclamations  of  followers  who  are  almost  convinced 
that  the  golden  age  has  returned  ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
he  will,  after  all,  be  compelled,  with  Pulteney,  to  copy  the 
worst  and  weakest  features  of  his  antagonist’s  scheme  of 
government.  Surrounded  by  an  unfriendly  Legislature,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  a  single  measure  of  domestic  inte¬ 


rest  '  and  it  is  even  truer  of  Cabinets  than  of  nurseries,  that 
there  is  somebody  who  always  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands 
to  do. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  immense  force  of  opinion 
which  is  testified  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  majorities  will,  in  the 
end,  give  the  Republicans  the  command  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  as  well  as  of  the  Executive.  In  the  long  run  the 
new  party  will  develope  a  policy  of  its  own,  though  nobody 
can  now  predict  what  it  will  be.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  justify  the  anticipatory  revilings 
of  the  Southerners  than  the  hasty  congratulations  of  the 
English  Abolitionists.  The  Slave  States  may  well,  indeed, 
be  cast  down  or  indignant  at  Mr.  Lincoln’s  victory.  Not 
only  is  it  a  bitter  humiliation  for  the  moment,  but  it  conclu¬ 
sively  puts  an  end  to  the  ascendancy  so  long  enjoyed  by 
Southern  statesmen — an  ascendancy  which  was  the  not  un¬ 
deserved  result  of  far-sighted  and  dexterous  management. 
One  single  mistake  cost  the  South  the  control  of  the  whole 
American  Union.  This  was  the  error  committed  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  fifteen  years  ago,  when,  by  a  stroke  of  what  seemed 
at  the  time  the  ir  >gt  brilliant  policy,  he  persuaded  the 
President  to  b' 
period  the  peop  < 
sibly  divided  like  . 
were  never  suffei  1 
selves  with  eithei 
the  support  of  uue  couth  was  .given  to  that  one  of 
the  two  Northern  factions  which  showed  the  greatest  ten¬ 
derness  for  Southern  institutions.  The  result  was  an  active 
competition  between  Whigs  and  Democrats  for  Southern 
favour,  and,  though  the  patronage  of  the  South  was  on  the 
whole  extended  more  frequently  to  the  Democrats  than  to 


le  Mexican  war.  Up  to  this 
e  Southern  States,  though  osten- 
orth  into  Whigs  and  Democrats, 
heir  leaders  to  compromise  them* 
It  was  always  to  be  understood  that 


their  opponents,  the  impression  was  always  kept  alive  that 
this  preference  was  merely  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
might  be  transferred  at  any  moment  to  the  Whigs,  if  a 
better  price  were  offered  for  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  ior 
how  long  a  time  the  Union  might  have  been  ruled  by  the 
Slave-owners,  if  Mr.  Calhoun  had  not  conceived  the  idea  of-p 
rendering  their  ascendancy  absolutely  impregnable  by;  mjftW  J 
tiplying  the  Slave  States  till  they  outnumbered  tlu>  I£m;., 
The  attack  on  Mexico  was  undoubtedly  planned  with  tliQl 
of  wresting  from  that  miserable  commonwealth  ag£ nm, 
territory  as  might  be  divided  into  seven  or  eiglitSk 
States.  Sufficient  territory  was,  in  tact,  acquired, H, 
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the  spirit  of  the  North  was  aroused  by  the  aggressi  t^tlm  , 
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South  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  Texas,  and  to  per¬ 
mit  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  California,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico.  Em-aged  by  this  defeat,  the  Southern  statesmen 
conspired  to  make  an  inroad  into  the  very  heart  of  Free-soil, 
and  prevailed  on  their  Democratic  allies  to  join  them  in 
passing  a  Bill  which  provisionally  legalized  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Slavery  even  in  the  temperate  climate  of  the  North- 
West.  This  was  the  measure  called  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  which  in  its  ultimate  consequences  has  ruined  the 
Democratic  party  and  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  South. 
The  sole  principle  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  stands  pledged  is 
the  restoration  of  the  arrangement  which  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  set  aside.  It  will  probably  be  long  before  he 
succeeds ;  but  even  if  he  succeeds,  it  will  not  be  his  success 
which  the  South  has  to  dread  so  much  as  the  growth  of  a 
state  of  opinion  in  the  North  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  Slave-owners  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  Northern 
parties. 


ITALY. 

THE  cause  of  Italian  unity  is  at  this  moment  exposed  to 
dangers  which  thoughtful  observers  have  long  foreseen 
as  inevitable.  The  stage  of  enthusiasm,  of  romantic  enter¬ 
prise,  and  of  dazzling  success,  has  been  traversed,  and  it  now 
only  remains  to  organize,  to  govern,  and  to  provide  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  permanent  national  existence.  Garibaldi’s 
applauded  and  glorious  task  was  less  painful  and  difficult 
than  the  unpopular  labours  which  Cavour  and  Farini  will 
be  called  upon  to  undertake  in  the  midst  of  ingratitude  and 
calumny.  The  Liberator  risked  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  gallant  followers  in  a  daring  assault  on  the  doomed 
Government  of  the  Bourbons  ;  but  even  a  selfish  nature 
might  have  found  an  adequate  reward  in  the  universal  admi¬ 
ration  of  Italy  and  of  the  world.  It  is  his  proudest  boast 
that,  notwithstanding  his  personal  discontent,  he  transferred 
his  conquest  to  the  King  who  alone  represents  the  unity 
of  the  nation  ;  yet  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the 
special  partisans  of  Garibaldi  ai-e  using  their  utmost  efforts 
to  undo  his  crowning  work.  Foolish  and  irrelevant  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  hero  and  the  King,  charges  of  negligence 
and  ingratitude,  vague  gossip  and  frivolous  anecdotes  are 
accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  form  of 
government  which  was  the  great  object  and  result  of  the 
Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  enterprise.  Even  before  Francis  II. 
is  expelled  from  Gaeta,  while  priests  and  Loyalists  are 
raising  insurrections  in  the  provinces,  the  followers  of  Maz- 
zini  are  dividing  the  Italian  party  in  the  name  of  the  na¬ 
tional  champion.  It  is  highly  pi-obable  that,  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position,  the  King  and  his  advisers  may  have 
fallen  into  special  blunders ;  but  those  who  attempt  to  de¬ 
stroy  their  popularity  and  influence  in  the  new  provinces 
are  the  most  mischievous  of  delibei-ate  or  involuntary 
traitors.  It  was  not  for  the  elevation  of  a  faultless 
Prince,  to  be  served  by  Ministers  of  superhuman  wisdom 
and  virtue,  but  for  the  union  of  his  country  under  the 
constitutional  sceptre  of  the  imperfect  Victor  Emmanuel, 
that  Garibaldi  fought  and  conquered.  If  anarchy  and 
civil  war  result  from  the  libels  and  intrigues  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  faction,  a  new  proof  will  be  afforded  that  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  Mazzini’s  influence  invariably  coincides  with  the 
interests  of  Austria  and  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons. 

The  corresponding  agitation  in  England  against  the  dy¬ 
nastic  unity  of  Italy,  although  in  itself  comparatively  harm¬ 
less,  furnishes  a  singular  illustration  of  the  levity  which  is 
compatible  with  a  nominal  love  for  freedom  or  independence. 
It  seems  impossible  for  undisciplined  minds  to  care  for 
liberty  except  in  connexion  with  some  party  doctrine  or  per¬ 
sonal  preference  to  which  it  may  be  casually  attached.  The 
actual  union  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  under  a  single 
Government  is  too  practical  a  result  for  word-spinning 
Socialists  and  Republicans.  Sentimental  essayists  on  his¬ 
tory  regard  the  Revolution  of  168S  and  the  Protestant 
Succession  with  ill-concealed  disfavour,  because  the  Georges 
had  little  affectation  of  taste  for  literature,  and  because 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  personally  less  picturesque 
then  the  Pretender.  Deep-rooted  freedom,  national  great¬ 
ness,  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  a  century  and  a-half, 
are  objects  too  grand  and  too  serious  for  the  satire 
and  for  the  declamation  of  the  platform.  The  same  class 
of  writers  is  now  deeply  interested  in  the  individual 
sentiments  of  Garibaldi,  and  generally  persuaded  that 
it  is  nobler  to  talk  of  an  Italian  capital  at  Rome  than  to 
govern  Italy  from  Turin  or  from  Naples.  Mr.  J.  S.  Barker, 


writing  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is  anxious  to  prove  that 
Mazzini  is  “  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  Italian  unity,” 
and  to  depreciate,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  hero,  the  mili¬ 
tary  organization  which  can  alone  defend  Italian  indepen¬ 
dence.  A  third-rate  municipal  agitator  writes  to  inform 
Garibaldi  himself  that  the  feeling  of  England  is  favourable 
to  Mazzini,  and  Mr.  Bright’s  organ,  as  might  be  expected, 
directs  an  incessant  stream  of  invective  against  the  only 
possible  King  of  Italy.  The  new-fangled  constituent  ballots 
box  is  undoubtedly  the  most  contemptible  of  fraudulent 
devices ;  but  the  advocates  of  government  by  the  rabble 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  affect  some  respect  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  which  is  only  a  fortnight  old.  When  the 
people  of  Naples  were  told  to  vote  for  annexation,  they 
were  not  informed  that  their  elected  Sovereign  was  to  hold 
his  Crown  under  the  control  of  even  an  heroic  patriot,  and 
still  less  could  they  have  understood  that  “  the  idea  of 
“  Italian  unity”  was  more  valuable  than  the  union  of  Italy. 
But  to  shallow  and  noisy  Liberalism,  a  military  commander, 
an  orator,  an  Emperor,  or  a  phrase,  is  always  dearer  than  the 
manly  freedom  which,  establishing  itself  in  the  midst  of 
practical  difficulty,  contrives  to  be  reconciled  with  law  and 
order.  The  poor  subjects  of  despotism  in  France  still  prate 
about  the  principles  of  1789,  and  pity  their  English  neigh¬ 
bours  for  their  oppression  by  a  grinding  feudal  aristocracy. 
Count  Cavour,  with  his  profound  policy,  with  his  laborious 
military  preparations,  and,  more  than  all,  with  a  free  Par¬ 
liament  at  his  back,  repels  the  sympathies  which  attended 
Mazzini  in  his  plots  against  Piedmont,  and  in  his  refusal  to 
support  Charles  Albert  in  his  daring  attack  upon  Austria. 

If  the  Northern  and  Central  Italians  generally  shared  the 
feelings  of  the  malcontent  faction,  the  national  cause  might 
be  regarded  as  desperate ;  but  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and 
Romagna  have  expressed,  through  their  representatives, 
unanimous  confidence  in  the  Royal  Government,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  army  are  rapidly  filling  with  recruits  who  come 
to  fight  and  not  to  talk.  Farini,  who  governed  the  Duchies 
dui'ing  the  interregnum  with  eminent  vigour  and  success, 
has  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  teaching  Southern  Italy 
the  great  lesson  of  freedom.  The  King  himself  has  checked 
the  insolence  of  the  city  mob,  and  he  has  refused  to  dis¬ 
mantle  the  fortress  which,  in  time  of  war  and  revolution, 
may  prove  an  indispensable  shelter  to  his  soldiers.  Five 
considerable  districts  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  disturbances  originate  with 
the  Royalists,  with  the  Mazzinians,  or  with  both  parties  acting 
in  concert.  The  hopes  of  the  reactionists  ai’e  kept  alive  by 
the  delay  in  the  capture  of  Gaeta,  and  by  the  ill-concealed 
hostility  of  the  French  commanders  to  the  Italian  cause. 
But  for  the  neighbourhood  of  General  Co  yon’s  posts  to 
the  Neapolitan  frontier,  the  bulk  of  the  Bourbon  army 
must  have  capitulated  to  the  besieging  force.  The 
French  fleet  keeps  the  sea  open  against  the  blockading 
squadron,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  present  policy  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  prolong  the  civil  war.  If  for¬ 
tune  were  for  a  time  equally  balanced,  the  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  of  Paris  would  begin  to  hint  that  Prince 
Murat,  who  lately  suspended  his  claims,  was  now  pressingly 
invited  to  rescue  the  Neapolitan  people  from  anarchy. 
Under  the  protection  of  a  French  force,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  elect  a  foreign  pretender  by  a  new  exercise 
of  universal  suffrage.  If  the  experiment  succeeded,  further 
opportunities  of  interference  might  readily  be  discovered.  In 
1848,  a  short  time  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  French  Republic,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Sicily. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  firm  and  experienced  states¬ 
men  who  surround  Victor  Emmanuel’s  throne,  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  delay  his  complete  success  may  ultimately 
render  it  secure  and  permanent.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
a  regenerated  nation  should  bo  rocked  and  dandled  into 
unity  and  greatness.  The  Tuscans  and  the  people  of  Ro¬ 
magna  would  probably  have  resented  annexation  to  Pied¬ 
mont  if  the  expulsion  of  their  Princes  and  the  choice  of 
their  Sovereign  had  been  the  immediate  result  of  Solferino. 
Deserted  by  France,  they  achieved  freedom  for  themselves, 
and  their  union  with  Piedmont  has  since  been  cemented  by 
the  common  enterprise  of  including  the  Roman  and  Neapo¬ 
litan  dominions  within  the  limits  of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
In  suppressing  reaction  and  anarchical  intrigue,  Farini  will 
seek  aid  and  counsel  from  the  able  and  conscientious 
patriots  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  defection  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  have  kept  the  tradition  of  freedom  alive  at  Naples. 
The  King’s  Government  and  dynasty  will  gradually  bo 
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identified  in  every  mind  with  the  cause  of  Italian  inde¬ 
pendence;  and  those  who  have  taken  a  part  in  establishing 
the  new  system  will  feel  pride  in  maintaining  it  against 
foreign  or  domestic  hostility.  The  personal  disputes  about 
the  King’s  relations  with  Garibaldi  will  rapidly  become  obso¬ 
lete.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  V ictor  Emmanuel  of  ingra¬ 
titude  ;  and  the  welfare  of  Italy,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
annexation  of  Naples,  matters  more  than  the  personal  tact 
of  the  King.  No  services,  however  great,  no  heroism, 
however  splendid,  can  transcend  the  importance  of  public 
safety  or  supersede  the  free  action  of  regular  authority.  It 
is  strange  that  Englishmen,  whose  freedom  is  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  personal  chai'acter  of  their  Princes,  should  be 
diverted  from  their  sympathy  with  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  kingdom  by  frivolous  inquiries  as  to  the  good 
taste  which  may  have  been  displayed  or  violated  in  private 
dealings  with  Garibaldi.  *  . 

The  partial  dispersion  of  the  Dictator’s  volunteers  is  to 
be  regretted,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  could  have  been 
avoided.  The  gallantry  and  services  of  10,000  or  15,000 
men,  although  worthy  of  all  appreciation,  are  less  indis¬ 
pensable  than  the  discipline  of  the  Koyal  army,  which 
amounts  to  fifteen  times  that  number.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  maintain  privileged  regiments  by  the  side  of  the 
regular  soldiery ;  and  yet  the  followers  of  Garibaldi  ex¬ 
cusably  thought  that  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
conscripts.  The  King  will  have  been  wise  in  dealing  justly, 
and  even  generously,  with  the  troops  who  conquered  Sicily, 
and  who  marched  unopposed  to  Naples  ;  but  at  any  cost,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  he  is  right  in  being  master  of  his 
army.  A  separate  legion  of  Garibaldians,  with  a  divided 
military  allegiance,  might  at  any  moment  have  compromised 
the  safety  of  the  country  by  some  unauthorized  act  of  hos¬ 
tility.  The  Liberator  himself,  when  he  understands  the 
imminent  risk  of  dissension,  will  probably  warn  his  followers 
that,  if  they  desire  unity  of  national  existence,  they  must  not 
insist  on  perpetuating  a  duality  of  power.  If  Garibaldi  had 
been  a  match  for  Francis  II.  and  Lamortciere,  and  if  he  had 
prudently  abstained  from  menaces  against  the  French  gar¬ 
rison  in  Rome,  it  might  possibly  have  been  well  that  he 
should  complete  his  own  work  by  dealing  single-handed  with 
Neapolitan  disaffection.  Having  once  accepted  the  Crown, 
and  undertaken  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  King  of  Italy 
cannot,  without  gross  dereliction  of  duty  and  loss  of  honour, 
allow  of  any  co-ordinate  authority  in  domestic  or  in  foreign 
affairs. 


ENGLAND  AND  ADSTRIA. 

11HE  exchange  of  diplomatic  appointments  between  Lord 
_  Bloomfield  and  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  has  probably 
attracted  little  attention.  An  occasional  transfer  of  Ministers 
from  one  foreign  Court  to  another  is  by  no  means  unde¬ 
sirable,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  still  more 
largely  promoted  if  diplomatists  could  take  a  share,  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  in  political  life  at  home.  The  unusual  course 
of  shifting  the  occupants  of  two  of  the  highest  posts  into  one 
another’s  places  seems  intended  as  a  precaution  against  the 
introduction  of  any  freshness  or  originality  into  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  English  Legations  in  Germany.  Lord  Augustus 
Loftus  is  familiar  with  Berlin,  and  Lord  Bloomfield  may 
possibly  have  imbibed  some  Prussian  impressions  which  may 
advantageously  be  urged  on  the  Court  of  Vienna;  but  the 
only  remarkable  part  of  the  arrangement  consists  in  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  rank  of  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Austria.  Some  years  since  it  was  determined,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that,  for  reasons  of  economy,  all  the  Embassies 
should  be  suppressed  except  those  at  Paris  and  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
were  comparatively  unimportant,  for  while  the  saving  to 
the  country  was  insignificant,  it  could  scarcely  be  denied 
that  a  Minister  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  quite  as 
useful  as  an  Ambassador.  The  difference  between  the 
two  Commissions  depends  on  certain  rules  of  Court  eti¬ 
quette,  by  which  the  higher  dignitary  enjoys  greater  faci¬ 
lities  of  personal  access  to  the  Sovereign.  It  was  not  un¬ 
natural  that,  in  settling  the  reduction,  an  exception  should 
be  made  in  favour  of  Paris,  where  expenses  are  heavy, 
where  English  visitors  are  numerous,  and  where  the  head 
of  the  State  transacts  his  most  important  business  in 
person.  The  Ambassador  to  Turkey  occupies  an  exceptional 
position  as  the  official  patron  of  all  dependents  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  East,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Consular  ser¬ 


vice  in  the  Levant.  At  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Vienna, 
the  diminution  of  salary  and  of  rank  has  probably  been 
unattended  with  any  serious  consequences  ;  yet  the  Foreign 
Office  may  perhaps  be  aware  of  some  trifling  disadvantage 
resulting  from  the  suppression  of  the  Embassies,  and  if  the 
former  system  had  been  re-established  at  the  two  Imperial 
Courts  on  a  suitable  occasion,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
probably  not  have  insisted  obstinately  on  its  former  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  exceptional  compliment  which  has  been 
paid  to  Austria  by  the  nomination  of  Lord  Bloomfield  as 
Ambassador,  is  injudicious,  ill-timed,  and  almost  unintel¬ 
ligible. 

If  Lord  -John  Russell  had  any  definite  purpose,  he 
must  have  intended  to  recognise  some  change  either  in  the 
position  of  Austria  or  in  her  relation  to  England,  for  Lord 
Bloomfield,  in  default  of  connexion  with  the  Whig  family 
alliance,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  object  of  a  personal 
job.  It  is  impossible  that  any  English  Minister  can  believe 
that  the  Austrian  Empire  has  recently  acquired  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  strength  or  of  importance.  With  Hungary  menacing 
revolution,  and  Venetia  threatened  with  invasion,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  ancient  aggregation  of  States  is  not 
destined  to  entire  disruption.  Even  Bohemia  is  remember¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  separate  kingdom,  and  the  Tyrolese  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  suspension  of  ancient  franchises.  An 
English  Government  may  not  unreasonably  look  with 
anxiety  to  a  change  which  would  materially  affect  the 
balance  of  power ;  but  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  error  to 
attempt  any  interference  with  the  internal  struggles  of  the 
Empire.  It  has  been  justly  thought  that  the  interposition 
of  a  non-aggressive  Power  between  France  and  Russia  had 
a  tendency  to  check  encroachment  and  to  preserve  the  general 
peace  ;  but  the  objects  of  England  would  be  equally  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  a  less  heterogeneous  State  in  the  East 
of  Europe  ;  and  if  Austria,  deprived  of  her  foreign  posses¬ 
sions,  were  thrown  back  upon  Germany,  the  strongest  of  all 
1  possible  barriers  would  be  raised  against  French  and  Russian 
ambition.  In  practice,  England  will  neither  aid  nor  resist 
any  revolution  which  may  dissever  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  it  will  be  neither  prudent  nor  dignified  to  incur,  by 
empty  demonstrations,  the  hostility  of  the  Governments 
which  may  be  ultimately  established. 

As  the  appointment  of  an  ambassador  can  scarcely  imply 
a  belief  in  the  actual  aggrandizement  of  Austria,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  establishment  of  a  closer  friendship  on 
tlie  part  of  England.  It  is  unfortunate  that  an  unnecessary 
proceeding  should  revive  the  ill-omened  memory  of  Lord 
John  Russell’s  penultimate  despatch  to  the  Court  of  Turin. 
That  unlucky  document,  although  it  was  perhaps  only  in¬ 
tended  to  strengthen  Count  Cavour’s  hands  in  his  resistance 
to  Garibaldi,  purported  to  show  that  English  policy  would, 
in  some  unknown  manner,  be  affected  by  an  Italian  attack 
upon  Venetia.  There  was  a  mysterious  reference  to  English 
interests  in  the  Adriatic,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  design  of 
making  common  cause  with  Austria,  although  it  would  have 
been  equally  reasonable  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Sicily  out 
of  regard  to  English  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  Italian 
patriots,  and  suscepitible  Liberals  at  home,  were  in  some 
degree  irritated  or  alarmed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  new 
embassy  will  certainly  not  diminish  their  suspicions.  There 
is  in  reality  no  reason  to  fear  any  approximation  of  England 
to  Austria,  for  Lord  John  Russell  himself  entertains 
sound  views  on  all  Italian  questions,  and  even  if  he  shared 
the  sympathies  of  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  individual  Ministers  are  wholly  powerless  to  resist 
a;  deep-rooted  national  conviction.  The  imprudent  step 
which  he  has  taken  probably  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  be 
impartial,  and  perhaps  it  may  imply  a  belief  that  the  late 
Imperial  rescripts  are  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
Somers  and  of  Fox.  The  Austrian  Government  will  accept 
the  appointment  of  an  ambassador  as  an  encouragement  to 
resistance,  while  the  Italians  will  not  fail  to  remember 
that  only  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  is  at  present  accredited 
to  Turin.  If  the  Empire  is  dissolved  into  its  component 
parts,  there  will  be  considerable  awkwardness  in  with¬ 
drawing  the  dignified  representative  who  can  only  reside  at 
a  Court  of  the  first  order. 

For  official  purposes  it  is  proper  to  recognise  existing  rela¬ 
tions  as  if  they  were  to  endure  for  ever,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  statesman  should  regulate  his  policy  by  official 
fictions.  The  English  Cabinet  or  the  Foreign  Secretai-y 
must  be  less  fully  informed  than  the  community  at  large  if 
they  fail  to  understand  the  alarming  dangers  which  at  present 
impend  over  Austria.  In  Hungary,  only  an  inappreciable 
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minority  accepts  the  Imperial  concessions  as  final ;  while  the 
more  powerful  party,  which  equally  objects  to  insurrection, 
proposes  to  make  use  of  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  unmutilated  Kingdom. 
If  Francis  Joseph  were  King  of  Hungary  alone,  lie  might 
acquire  fresh  strength  by  submitting  to  the  condition  of  a 
constitutional  Sovereign  ;  but,  when  his  Hungarian  subjects 
have  attained  perfect  self-government,  be  will  have  to  recon¬ 
cile  a  policy  which  he  cannot  direct  with  the  necessities  and 
interests  of  his  remaining  States.  The  right  of  granting 
money  and  of  enlisting  soldiers,  which  is  claimed  on  behalf 
of  the  Diet,  involves  an  absolute  control  over  peace  and  war. 
The  best  excuse  for  the  unsuccessful  obstinacy  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  to  be  found  in  the  certainty  that  the  Hungarian 
demands  involved  the  practical  disruption  of  his  dominions. 
If  the  supremacy  of  the  new  Council  of  the  Empire  could 
have  been  substituted  for  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Diet, 
it  might  have  been  possible  for  Austria  to  emerge  from  the 
crisis  with  unimpaired  resources.  Under  present  circum¬ 
stances  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Emperor  can  obtain 
easier  terms  than  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  restitutio  in  integrum.  If 
he  is  insane  enough,  after  the  experience  of  eleven  years,  to 
provoke  a  rebellion,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  descend  into  the  rank  of  secondary  Princes. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  ancient  franchises  of  Hungary 
have  not  prevented  the  Emperors  of  Austria  from  holding  a 
high  position  in  Europe  ;  but,  in  former  times,  kings  and 
subjects  looked  less  closely  into  the  exact  boundaries  of  their 
respective  rights,  and  the  declaratory  charters  which  embody 
the  results  of  popular  victories  invariably  extend  the  liberties 
which  they  nominally  define.  If  the  Emperor  wisely  con¬ 
cedes  the  demands  of  the  moderate  Liberal  party,  the  Diet 
will  probably  exercise  its  power  over  the  finances  and  the 
army  by  refusing  to  provide  means  for  the  defence  of  Venetia. 
Under  the  old  constitution,  although  the  same  power  was 
reserved  to  the  representatives  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Crown 
had  many  opportunities  of  influencing  the  dominant  aristo¬ 
cracy  through  the  magnates  who  held  dignities  and  regiments 
in  the  Austrian  service.  The  revived  Diet  will  be  a  national 
Parliament,  and  its  members  will  have  been  elected  for  the 
express  purpose  of  resisting  all  encroachments  which  may 
be  attempted  at  Vienna.  The  sympathies  which  unite  the 
Hungarian  Liberals  with  the  regenerators  of  Italy  could 
not  even  have  been  imagined  by  former  generations.  The 
Diet  negotiated  long  and  jealously  for  the  security  and 
enlargement  of  the  national  privileges  before  consenting  to 
adopt  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa;  but  when  the  warlike 
nobles,  after  driving  a  hard  bargain,  agreed,  if  necessary,  to 
die  for  their  “  King,”  their  enthusiasm  was  not  checked  by 
the  faintest  prejudice  in  favour  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Under  Leopold  and  Francis  II.  the  Hungarians  were 
equally  willing  to  repel  French  invasion,  and  probably  they 
might  not  be  disinclined  to  measure  their  strength 
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with  Russia.  The  exploits  of  their  countrymen  under 
Garibaldi  would  almost  alone  furnish  a  conclusive 
reason  against  any  concurrence  in  a  war  which  Austria 
has  reason  to  anticipate  in  Italy.  A  great  Sovereign 
might  possibly  contrive,  by  the  exercise  of  foresight, 
of  firmness,  and  of  seasonable  pliancy,  to  find  new  resources 
in  the  complicated  relations  which  seem  likely  to  exist 
among  the  Austrian  provinces.  If  the  maturity  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  should  belie,  by  wisdom  and  by 
fortune,  the  ignoble  auguries  of  his  youth,  judicious  English¬ 
men  will  rejoice  in  the  revival  of  an  ancient  Power  which 
will  have  known  how  to  adapt  itself  to  existing  necessities. 
When  Venetia  is  amicably  surrendered  to  Italy,  when 
Hungary  cordially  seconds  the  policy  of  the  Crown,  when 
Austria  is  of  the  same  mind  with  Prussia  as  to  the  freedom 
and  unity  of  Germany — after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and 
the  occurrence  of  numerous  improbabilities — it  will  be  time 
enough  for  some  successor  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  accredit 
as  Ambassador  to  Vienna  some  successor  of  Lord  Bloom¬ 
field. 


THE  PHOCTOIUAL  JURISDICTION  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

"Y1TTE  learn,  from  one  or  two  pamphlets  which  have  reached 
V  T  us  from  Cambridge,  that  the  authorities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  have  been  thrown  into  no  little  excitement  by  an 
attack  on  a  privilege  which  they  deem  absolutely  essential 
to  the  discharge  of  their  educational  duties.  Besides  the 
authority  which  each  College  exercises  within  its  own  pre¬ 
cinct,  the  University  itself  has,  from  very  ancient  times,  laid 


claim  to  a  special  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  the  town  popu¬ 
lation  which,  let  us  hope,  is  excessively  limited  in  numbers. 
It  pretends  to  have  the  power  of  searching  houses  of  ill-fame 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  any  student  be  hidden 
in  them ;  and  also  of  arresting,  detaining,  questioning,  and 
if  necessary  imprisoning,  any  female  of  suspected  morality 
who  may  be  found  in  the  streets.  The  organ  of  this  juris¬ 
diction  is  the  official  known  as  the  Proctor,  who,  up  to  this 
year  or  last,  has  discharged  his  useful  functions  in  peace 
from  all  gainsayers  except  the  writers  of  University  novels. 
At  length,  however,  a  generation  has  grown  up  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge  to  whom  the  proctorial  authority  is  gall  and 
wormwood.  It  is  unavoidable  that  young  women  who  are 
positively  virtuous  should  be  occasionally  stopped  in  the  streets 
by  the  academical  functionary  ;  and  it  must  still  more  fre¬ 
quently  happen  that  others  should  from  time  to  time  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  whose  errand  cannot  exactly  be  proved.  Several  cases 
of  this  sort  have  occurred  recently  in  Cambridge;  and,  though 
the  persons  arrested  have  been  released  after  investigation, 
there  are  gentlemen,  it  seems,  in  the  town  who  cannot  tolerate 
a  system  under  which  error  is  possible.  Several  actions  have 
therefore  been  brought  against  the  University.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  plaintiffs  in  these  actions  deny  the  right  of 
the  Proctor  to  act  on  mere  suspicion,  and  even  to  punish 
by  imprisonment  offenders  whose  case  is  flagrant. 

The  dispute  is  likely  to  resolve  itself  almost  wholly  into  a 
controversy  on  a  point  of  law,  and  on  its  technical  bearings 
we  do  not  propose  to  say  anything.  The  only  semblance 
of  a  popular  reason  for  abolishing  the  Proctorial  juris¬ 
diction  is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Edwin 
James,  thrown  out  on  a  trial  similar  to  those  which 
are  coming  on,  that  University  College  in  London  and 
the  Scottish  Universities  manage  to  do  without  a  special 
police.  But  we  suspect  that  the  gentlemen  who  take  most 
interest  in  University  College  consider  its  inability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  private  life  of  its  students  rather  as  a  misfor¬ 
tune  than  as  an  advantage ;  indeed,  much  of  its  ill-success 
arises  from  the  dislike  of  parents  to  letting  their  sons  pass 
their  nonage  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city.  Of  the  Scottish 
U niversities  it  is  enough  to  say  that  their  students  haveseldom 
money  to  spare,  and  are  saved  from  temptation  by  their 
poverty.  But  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  young  man  has 
the  means  of  spending  pretty  nearly  what  he  pleases.  Not 
that  undergraduates  are  universally,  or  even  generally,  the 
children  of  rich  fathers ;  but  it  is  the'  peculiarity  of  the 
place  that  facilities  for  expenditure  are  enjoyed  by  all  alike. 
Experience  justifies  the  University  tradesman  in  giving 
credit  to  everybody,  for  practically  it  is  found  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  poorest  country  clergyman 
or  retired  officer  manages,  in  the  end,  to  pay  his  son’s  debts, 
and  the  stoical  virtue  which  condemns  an  extravagant 
youngster  to  the  Insolvent  Court  appears  to  be  confined  to 
Dukes.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  University 
can  continue  to  exist  if  it  has  no  special  jurisdiction 
over  streets  crowded  with  young  men  in  the  heyday  of 
youth  who  can  always  keep  money  in  their  pockets  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  not  paying  their  tailor.  No¬ 
body  can  doubt  what  Cambridge  will  become  if  it 
once  is  made  generally  known  that  no  evidence  of  her  calling, 
however  unmistakeable,  will  expose  a  female  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Proctor.  A  wholesale  emigration  will  take 
place  from  the  Haymarket  to  Trumpiugton-street ;  and,  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  world  will  overlook  and  shelter  exhibitions 
of  vice  which  the  laical  part  of  society  refuses  to  harbour 
any  longer.  The  point  involved  in  the  quarrel  is  evidently 
a  vital  one.  One  part  of  the  Proctorial  jurisdiction — the 
power  of  entering  suspected  houses  with  the  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  any  student  is  concealed  there — might  be 
safely  given  up.  The  delinquent  in  such  case  is  probably 
beyond  academical  correction.  But  the  superintendence  of 
the  streets  by  the  officers  of  the  University  is  a  very  different 
matter.  The  morality  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  not  at 
present  so  low  but  that  purity  of  life  is  the  general  rule.  A 
vicious  man  must  go  out  of  his  way  to  find  the  means  of 
satisfying  his  tastes.  But  the  rarity  of  temptation,  which  the 
present  system  undoubtedly  secures,  will  be  exchanged,  if 
the  opponents  of  the  Proctors  are  successful,  for  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  opportunity  which  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the 
Quartier  Latin  nor  in  the  purlieus  of  the  London  hospitals. 
The  new  state  of  things,  if  ever  brought  about,  must  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  new  discipline  ;  and  the  new  discipline  will, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  fatal  to  that  comparative  liberty 
of  action — the  distinguishing  feature  of  English  University 
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life — which  renders  it  the  best  preparation  for  the  after¬ 
career  of  a  free  citizen. 

It  is  said  that  this  resistance  to  the  Proctorial  authority 
is  seconded  by  the  favourable  opinion,  to  say  the  least, 
of  a  good  many  respectable  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Town  of  Cambridge.  One  may  be  permitted  to 
marvel  that  persons  of  good  local  position,  tender  no 
doubt  of  their  reputation  for  morality,  and  perhaps  not 
untinged  by  the  historical  Puritanism  of  the  Eastern  Coun¬ 
ties,  should  be  strenuously  maintaining  what  is,  after  all,  the 
cause  of  the  courtezan.  The  reasons  assigned  by  these  staid 
burghers  for  wearing  the  camelia  in  their  button-hole  are 
strange  enough.  They  say  they  are  so  shocked  at  the  very 
notion  of  their  daughters’  being  mistaken  by  the  Proctor  for 
members  of  the  class  subject  to  Proctorial  jurisdiction,  that 
they  would  obviate  the  possibility  of  error  by  sweeping  away 
the  jurisdiction  itself.  It  is  really  singular  that,  rather 
than  have  the  young  women  of  the  place  cured  once  for  all 
of  the  habit  of  lurking  about  at  dusk  by  a  temporary  deten¬ 
tion  or  a  grave  admonition,  some  of  the  Cambridge  towns¬ 
men  should  prefer  having  their  streets  reduced  to  a  state  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  they  should  bo  traversed  by 
any  virtuous  woman  whatever.  The  truth  is,  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  powers  claimed  by  the  University,  if  it  really 
exists,  must  flow  from  the  ancient  antagonism  between  Town 
and  Gown.  There  is  still  enough  of  the  old  feeling  left  to 
make  the  University  rulers  somewhat  supercilious  in  their 
disdain  of  that  which  in  bygone  days  they  were  accustomed 
to  call  the  impudentia  oppidanorum,  and  to  make  the  lead¬ 
ing  townsmen  ready  to  join  in  any  attempt  to  destroy  an 
exceptional  privilege  of  the  University.  Nothing  offends 
an  academical  dignitary  more  than  a  suggestion  that  the 
Colleges  ought  to  be  brought  under  municipal  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  nothing  irritates  a  substantial  townsman  so  poig¬ 
nantly  as  a  doubt  whether  Cambridge,  with  its  stately  river 
and  exquisite  scenery,  would  not  be  quite  as  opulent  and 
attractive  a  place  as  it  is  now,  even  were  the  University 
suppi'essed.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  enter  on  the 
vexed  question  whether  the  advantages  derived  by  the  Town 
from  the  University  are  not  considerable  enough  for  it  to  be 
reasonable  that  the  townsmen  should  submit  to  some  compen¬ 
sating  inconveniences.  Since  the  Cambridge  University  Bill 
passed,  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  Cambridge  is  a  national 
University,  and  that  national  interest  requires  sufficient  secu¬ 
rities  to  be  provided  for  the  morality  of  undergraduates.  If, 
indeed,  the  sacrifice  demanded  from  the  people  of  the  Town 
were  the  abandonment  of  any  considerable  franchise,  they 
might  reply,  as  the  Pope's  subjects  reply  to  the  Catholic 
world,  that  they  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  victimized 
for  anybody’s  benefit.  But  all  that  is  asked  of  them  is  that, 
if  their  young  women  choose  to  parade  the  streets  at  night¬ 
fall,  they  should  submit  to  be  questioned  as  to  their  reason 
for  selecting  such  an  hour  for  exercise.  Nobody  would  listen 
to  a  complaint  of  the  civil  population  of  Portsmouth  or 
Chatham  that,  contrary  to  the  natural  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
they  are  compelled  to  answer  the  importunate  challenges  of 
half-a-dozen  sentries  if  they  choose  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
evening.  The  consideration  of  national  interest  puts  an  end 
to  the  question,  and  the  grievances  of  the  townsmen  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  fall  to  the  ground  for  the  same  reason.  If  the  Uni¬ 
versity  jurisdiction  turns  out  to  be  illegal,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  legalized  by  Parliament. 


M.  BILLAULT’S  CIECULAE. 

E  BENCH  pastorals  are  not  generally  read  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel;  but  M.  Billault’s  circular  seems  to 
show  that  they  must  be  more  amusing  than  the  corresponding 
productions  of  the  Anglican  Episcopate.  When  some  learned 
and  exemplary  prelate  has  inflicted  two  or  three  hours  of  a 
charge  on  his  helpless  incumbents  and  curates,  the  secular- 
authorities  have  no  occasion  to  bestir  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  general  circulation  of  the  document. 
According  to  dioceses  and  dates  of  consecration,  the  pastoral 
varies  from  an  apology  for  ecclesiastical  order  to  a  solemn 
protest  against  innovation,  antiquarianism,  and  theological 
inquiry.  The  clergy  of  different  parties  welcome  and  resent 
the  notice  of  their  respective  opinions,  or  in  some  instances 
they  agree  to  applaud  the  good  taste  which  has  avoided  a 
collision  with  any  opinion  whatever.  At  the  clerical  dinner- 
in  the  evening,  it  is  the  duty  of  some  archdeacon  or  rural 
dean  to  request  that  the  charge  may  be  printed,  and  the 
more  conscientious  rectors  eventually  order  a  copy  of  the 
instructive  triennial  publication.  The  ceremony  would  be 


far  more  exciting  if  bishops’  charges  were  written,  like 
leading  articles,  on  the  political  questions  of  the  day ;  and 
in  Ireland  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  non-established 
Church  profits  to  the  utmost  by  the  national  tolerance  of 
seditious  language.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  an  exag¬ 
gerated  burst  of  political  rant  is  more  readable  than  a  disqui¬ 
sition  on  altar-candlesticks  or  on  parochial  charities ;  but,  in 
their  hastier  moments,  admirers  of  truth,  of  decency,  and  of 
good  sense  are  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  a  censor  or  a 
police  inspector  could  deal  with  Dr.  Cullen.  On  cooler 
reflection,  contemptuous  tolerance  approves  itself  to  every 
thoughtful  Englishman  as  preferable  to  the  control  which 
foreign  Governments  exercise  over  insubordinate  ecclesi¬ 
astics  ;  yet  it  would  have  indicated  cowardice  rather  than  re¬ 
gard  for  religious  liberty  if  the  French  episcopal  pamphlets 
on  behalf  of  the  Pope  had  not  provoked  an  official  warning. 
In  a  country  where  political  freedom  is  non-existent,  any 
exceptional  license  operates  as  the  privilege  of  a  class,  and  it 
is  neither  just  nor  prudent  to  let  the  bishops  loose  upon  op¬ 
ponents  who  are  constantly  hampered  by  legal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  impediments.  It  was  natural  that  the  bishops  should 
enjoy  special  exemptions  as  long  as  they  confined  themselves 
to  denunciations  of  liberty,  and  while  they  exhorted  their 
flocks  to  reverence  the  newly-discovered  heir  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  ser¬ 
vility  may  not  be  less  secular  than  sedition ;  but  when  M. 
Billaglt  talks  of  political  pamphlets  as  objectionable,  he 
means  that  recent  pastorals  are  on  the  wrong  side  in  politics. 
As  the  accomplices  of  Imperial  usurpation  are  disposed  to 
mutiny  against  their  master,  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to 
withdraw  an  indulgence  which  was  only  intended  to  facilitate 
a  particular  form  of  dishonesty. 

The  French  Government  is  fortunate  in  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  popularity  even  in  the  extension  of  its  system 
of  repression.  The  very  Ministers  and  Prefects  who  have 
been  forced  for  ten  years  to'  affect  an  uncongenial  orthodoxy 
will  take  the  pleasure  natural  to  Frenchmen  in  administering 
a  rebuff  to  the  priesthood.  If  it  can  be  said  that  function¬ 
aries  have  any  feeling  or  preference,  perhaps  that  colourless 
class  would  be  inclined  to  pride  itself  on  that  adherence  to 
what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  1789  which  consists  in  ex¬ 
emption  from  what,  at  that  epoch,  were  considered  prejudices. 
Two  or  three  even  of  Napoleon’s  courtiers  and  marshals  are 
reported  to  have  sneered  in  private  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  which  they  had  long  been  taught  to  hate  and  to  ridi¬ 
cule.  The  more  perfect  discipline  of  the  Second  Empire  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  latent  desire  to  realize  some  faint 
dream  of  intellectual  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
has  thus  far  no  serious  reason  for  complaint.  The  persecu¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded,  scarcely  justifies 
recent  pulpit  allusions  to  the  memory  of  Diocletian.  M.  Bil- 
lault  has  not  even  warned  the  bishops  not  to  talk 
treason  in  their  cathedrals ;  and  for  the  present  they 
are  allowed  to  paste  their  pastorals  on  the  church- 
doors,  although  the  police  may  perhaps  not  always 
allow  passers-by  to  stop  and  read  the  sacred  lucubrations.  If 
a  wider  publicity  is  desired,  the  pastoral,  now  falling  within 
the  category  of  a  pamphlet,  must  be  deposited  in  the  proper 
office  and  decorated  with  the  necessary  stamps.  It  was 
needless  to  add  that  all  the  penal  consequences  of  political 
publications  will  attach  to  the  documents  which  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  legally  identified.  As  the  official  warn¬ 
ing  has  been  provoked  by  protests  in  favour  of  a  rigid 
despotism,  the  bishops  themselves  will  hardly  have  the 
audacity  to  object  to  the  control  of  the  Government  over 
the  press.  The  obnoxious  pastorals  claim  for  the  Pope  an 
indefeasible  sovereignty  over  a  portion  of  Italy,  and  the 
priests  have  always  maintained,  with  perfect  logical  con¬ 
sistency,  that  an  inalienable  crown  necessarily  involves  ab¬ 
solute  power.  Under  the  government  of  the  Holy  See,  poli¬ 
tical  pamphlets  were  forbidden,  and  even  episcopal  charges, 
if  their  purport  had  been  unpalatable,  would  have  been  un¬ 
hesitatingly  suppressed.  It  is  not  for  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  to  object  to  a  system  which  they  have  steadily 
supported  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France.  The  recent  pas¬ 
torals  are  the  less  defensible,  inasmuch  as  they  are  avowedly 
intended  to  advocate  foreign  interests.  It  is  desirable  that 
a  prelate  in  his  episcopal  character  should  abstain  from 
taking  a  side  in  domestic  politics,  but  it  is  intolerable  that 
he  should  openly  advocate  foreign  interests  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  his  own  country.  The  consequences  of  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  social  and  political  duties  to  sacerdotal  relations 
are  as  odious  as  the  system  from  which  they  necessarily 
follow.  The  French  bishops  may  profess  to  show  that  the 
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glory  or  the  interest  of  France  is  concerned  in  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Papal  prerogative ;  bnt  it  must  be  evident, 
even  to  their  followers,  that  their  political  reasoning  is  only 
accessory  to  their  ecclesiastical  convictions  or  prejudices. 
It  would  be  not  less  their  determination  and  their  supposed 
duty  to  defend  the  Pope  against  his  countrymen,  even  if  it 
were  certain  that  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  See  would  involve 
heavy  disasters  to  France.  The  libels  which  M.  Billault 
proposes  to  check  are  not  even  the  utterances  of  a  mistaken 
patriotism.  Ultramontanism  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
abstains,  with  ostentatious  selfishness,  from  the  decorous 
affectation  of  consulting  any  interests  but  those  of  Home  and 
its  hierarchy. 

It  is  probably  beyond  the  power  of  statesmen  or  of 
Sovereigns  to  revive  the  independent  tendencies  of  the 
prerevolutionary  Gallican  Church ;  nor  would  the  object, 
if  it  were  attainable,  be  desired  by  the  chief  or  by  the 
agents  of  a  levelling  despotism.  Yet  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  inquire  why,  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe, 
modem  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  regard  themselves  as 
the  officers  of  a  foreign  garrison  in  the  presence  of  alien 
local  authorities.  The  perverse  agitation  in  favour  of 
the  Pope  which  the  Imperial  Government  is  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  suppress  is  fostered  by  the  same  causes  which 
have  produced  clerical  disaffection  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
in  Belgium,  in  Baden,  in  Piedmont,  and  in  Ireland.  It  is 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  deal  with  a  Romish  priesthood 
than  with  any  national  clergy,  but  the  difference  between 
the  loyalty  of  the  English  Established  Church  and  the 
factious  isolation  of  the  French  prelacy  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  to  be  referred  to  reasons  either  of  doctrine  or  of 
discipline.  The  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  all 
parts  of  the  Continent  has  destroyed  the  useful  links  by  which 
the  clergy  were  connected  with  secular,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  real  life.  England  is  the  only,  country  of  Western  Europe 
in  which  a  clergyman  is  likely  to  be  a  landowner,  a  magis¬ 
trate,  a  farmer,  a  man  of  letters,  or  a  gentleman. 
In  all  these  capacities  the  vicar  or  the  prebendary 
instinctively  remembers  that  he  had  a  country  and  a  share 
in  human  nature  before  he  had  a  profession.  With  legiti¬ 
mate  occupation  for  his  ineradicable  worldly  propensities,  he 
is  at  leisure  to  attend  to  his  spiritual  functions  without 
forming  part  of  a  conspiracy  against  society.  The  peasant 
priest,  knowing  that  he  is  excluded  by  prejudice  from  all 
ordinary  callings,  can  only  satisfy  his  pride  and  his  craving 
for  activity  by  devoting  himself  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  order.  In  a  higher  class,  a  French  Archbishop,  with  the 
pay  of  a  head  clerk  in  a  bank,  is  strongly  tempted  to  ally 
himself  with  the  policy  of  Rome,  instead  of  accepting  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  among  his  own  countrymen.  The  old 
Gallican  bishops,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  abjure  their 
own  principles,  could  never  have  drawn  after  them  the  clergy 
which  included  in  its  number  cadets  of  almost  every  noble 
family  in  France.  Equality  of  individual  poverty  converts 
the  clergy  into  the  satellites  of  Rome  even  more  certainly 
than  the  same  influences  prostrate  the  lay  inhabitants  of  a 
department  at  the  feet  of  the  prefect. 

Hungary  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  Continent  in 
which  wealthy  and  aristocratic  prelates  still  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  in  political  affairs.  It  is  also  the 
only  country  in  which  the  bishops  support  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  in  opposition  to  the  attempted  usurpations  of 
Rome.  Iu  all  the  recent  discussions  the  just  claims  of 
the  Protestants  have  been  steadily  advocated  by  some  of 
the  highest  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
Religious  enthusiasts  may  be  excused  for  desiring  that 
their  clergy  should  not  be  diverted  from  their  sacred 
mission  by  knowledge,  by  luxury,  by  common  interests, 
by  human  duties,  or  by  conscience.  It  is  only  strange 
that  dispassionate  politicians  should  fail  to  understand  that 
exclusion  from  secular  relations  necessarily  involves  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  worldly  motives  into  spiritual  engagements.  The 
comfortable  English  bishop  is  content  to  compose  his  edifying 
charge  without  reference  to  those  foreign  politics  whicli  he 
may  elsewhere  study  or  expound  at  his  pleasure.  The 
ascetic  Frenchman,  abstracted  from  all  thoughts  of  lay  am¬ 
bition,  can  but  meditate  profoundly  on  the  means  of  giving 
the  Church  an  advantage  over  the  world.  As  the  natural 
result  of  his  apostolic  seclusion,  he  profanes  the  pulpit  with 
political  tirades  ;  and  happening,  in  the  course  of  events,  to 
dissolve  his  alliance  with  a  patronizing  Government,  he  falls, 
not  undeservedly,  into  the  clutches  of  M.  Billault. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

nnHERE  is  something  more  than  a  convenient  expression 
JL  or  a  rhetorical  figure  in  that  discovery  of  modern  poli¬ 
tical  science  which  thinks  and  treats  of  nations  as  individuals. 
The  impersonation,  which  Arbuthnot  was  among  the  first  to 
familiarize,  of  -John  Bull  and  Nic.  Frog  has  deeper  recom¬ 
mendations  than  its  compendiousness.  Such  a  thing  as 
national  character,  and  even  the  recognition  of  a  State’s  con¬ 
science,  in  a)7  be  regarded  as  conveying  a  deep  truth.  It 
will  in  practice  be  found  best  to  reduce  our  piolitical  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  same  laws,  and  to  conduct  them  on  the  same 
principles,  as  our  social  relations.  Aristotle  was  perfectly 
right  in  making  his  Politics,  or  science  of  a  State,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  moral  philosophy  ;  and  if  Ethics — our  duty 
towards  our  neighbour,  as  the  Catechism  would  call  it — 
were  recognised  as  the  rule  and  standard  of  our  international 
intercourses,  as  is  perhaps  the  aim  of  publicists  and  priests, 
we  should  much  simplify  the  public  business  of  the  modern 
States-system.  It  often  happens  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  misunderstanding  among  nations,  and  it  grows  up  much  as 
misunderstandings  occur — for  no  real  reason  at  all — among 
persons  in  private  life.  Nations  reproduce  the  petty  passions 
as  well  as  the  broad  character  of  individuals.  One  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  jealousy  and  prejudice,  hatred  and 
variance,  in  private  life,  is  that  people  do  not  know  each 
other.  Two  persons,  perhaps,  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
— say  in  the  same  railway-carriage.  They  have  not  been 
formally  introduced,  and  know  next  to  nothing  of  each 
other  ;  certain  external  and  small  characteristics  of  temper, 
manner,  and  bearing  are  prominent ;  and  on  these  mutual 
judgment  is  formed,  and  mutual  dislike  and  suspicion  are  en¬ 
gendered.  The  one  man  thinks  the  other  uppish,  conceited, 
and  much  given  to  airs  and  superciliousness  ;  and,  in  return, 
the  unfriendly  critic  is  set  down  as  a  vulgarian  and  a  snob. 
Yery  possibly,  the  estimate  is  either  altogether  untrue  or 
much  exaggerated  ;  and  from  experience,  when  we  become 
known  to  each  other,  our  unfavourable  judgment  is  much 
modified.  There  is  nothing  like  personal  intercourse  for 
rubbing  off  the  angles  of  common  life.  It  is  with  nations 
as  with  individuals,  and  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  United  States  illustrates  this  truism  of  daily  experience 
iu  our  social  relations.  Hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness 
are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  engendered  by  absolute  ignorance 
about  our  neighbour’s  character.  Not  that,  either  in  men 
or  in  nations,  the  prominent  and  external  marks  of  cha¬ 
racter  are  untrue ;  but  still  they  do  not  reveal  the  whole 
man.  The  general  national  character  as  estimated  by 
by-standers  and  strangers,  our  companions  with  whom  we 
are  not  on  visiting  terms  in  the  great  railway  carriage  of  the 
world,  may  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  true.  But  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  It  is  a  partial  view.  England  may  be  what  the  world 
gives  her  credit  for  being — supercilious,  proud,  and  unsym¬ 
pathizing.  America  may  not  be  exempt  from  the  faults  and 
foibles  natural  to  young  and  prosperous  communities.  But 
this  is,  in  neither  case,  the  whole  man.  Opposition  and 
mutual  ignorance  exaggerate  these  evils,  and  on  either  side 
they  would  nearly  disappear  if  either  Uncle  Sam  or  John 
Bull  would  leave  a  card  or  ask  the  other  to  dinner. 

This  is  precisely  the  common  sense  and  commonplace  aspect 
of  the  Prince’s  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  ice  has  been 
judiciously  broken — the  stagnating  crust  of  years  of  tacit 
aversion  has  been  swept  away  by  the  healthy  breeze  of 
mutual  confidence.  There  were,  we  must  confess  it,  many 
causes  why  England  and  the  United  States  should  have 
formerly  hated  each  other.  It  is  a  family  quarrel,  and  family 
quarrels  are  the  hardest  of  estrangements  to  set  right.  Both 
parties  know  each  other’s  weak  side,  and  the  hole  in  your 
coat  or  your  character  cannot  long  be  concealed  from 
domestic  eyes.  It  is  neither  in  reason  nor  in  nature  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  “  the  rebel  colony  threw  off 
“  the  yoke  of  the  Mother-country”  should  not  leave  on  either 
side  bitterness  and  heartburning.  It  was  all  very  fine  and 
chivalrous  for  old  George  III.  to  make  his  famous  declara¬ 
tion  on  receiving  the  first  American  Envoy ;  and  “Mr.  Wash- 
“  ington,”  we  believe,  never  failed  in  veneration  and  respect 
for  the  old  country.  But  the  common  minds  of  either  commu¬ 
nity  were  not,  because  people  generally  are  not,  very  generous. 
Soreness  there  must  be  on  the  one  side,  and  boasting  on  the 
other.  And  it  happened  that  there  were,  and  perhaps 
always  will  be,  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  appeal  to 
the  vulgar  passions.  Where  party  feuds  run  high,  there 
will  always  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  interest  whose 
purpose  it  suits  to  pander  to  popular  prejudice,  and 
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to  scatter  not  ambiguous  hints  to  keep  up  the  in¬ 
ternational  raw,  the  family  feud  of  generations.  Critical 
travellers  and  satirical  novelists  find  that  a  stimulating  book 
is  more  easily  dashed  off  by  dwelling  on  the  outside  dis¬ 
agreeables  of  your  cousin.  And  in  America  it  so  happens 
that  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  the  political  system  is  to 
keep  all  the  better  natures  and  higher  intelligence  out  of  the 
political  world.  In  practice,  it  is  as  unfair  to  judge  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Sickles  or  the  Honourable  Senator 
from  Texas  as  it  would  be  to  estimate  the  intellect  or  good 
feeling  of  Portland- place  and  the  Regent’s-park  by  the  vulgar 
insolence  of  a  Marylebone  vestry.  A  man  is  shy  of  putting 
the  best  side  of  his  moral  nature  forward  in  an  omnibus, 
and  the  United  States,  like  Brown  or  Jones,  require  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

It  was  the  wisest  and  kindliest  of  thoughts  to  send 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  United  States.  Wo  could 
afford  to  do  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  house  to 
offer  the  first  courtesies,  and  to  hold  out  the  uninvited 
hand.  England  is  in  a  position  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Fifty,  or  even  thirty,  years  ago,  our  advances  might  have  been 
misinterpreted.  Our  standing  in  the  world  permits  us  to  be 
the  first  to  claim  that  bygones  should  be  bygones  ;  and  our 
frank  and  honourable  invitation  to  more  cordial  inti¬ 
macy  has  been  as  gracefully  accepted  as  courteously 
tendered.  America  has  shown  that  she  was  worthy  of  such 
generous  confidence.  With  a  noble  alacrity,  she  has  met 
us  more  than  half-way.  She  has  shown  that  she 
feels  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  If  conscious  of  her 
own  defects,  she  knows  from  whom  she  has  inherited  her 
faults  of  temper.  If  confident  in  her  strength,  and  bold  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  future  of  empire  and  usefulness,  she 
cannot  but  be  proud  of  the  roots  of  all  her  elements  of 
greatness.  Au  fond,  there  can  be  nothing  but  natural  love 
and  family  pride  deep-seated  in  the  English  and  American  esti¬ 
mate  of  each  other  ;  hut  the  deeper  these  feelings  are  the  more 
difficult  are  they  to  draw  out.  Men  will  not  reveal  the  core  of 
their  best  being,  unless  deeply  touched  to  finer  issues.  The 
presence  of  the  Son  of  England  in  Hew  York  has  brought  out 
all  that  is  noblest  in  the  American  character.  In  his  one 
long  ovation,  in  that  triumphal  progress  from  Detroit  to 
Portland,  there  has  been  but  a  single  moral  significance.  Like 
those  antique  friezes  in  which  there  is  a  noble  monotony  and 
repetition  ofattitudes — where  every  incident  reproduces  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  prancing  horse  and  victorious  rider  only  give 
promise  of  an  endless  succession  of  their  fellows — so  it  was 
with  Chicago  and  Washington,  and  Hew  York  and  Boston. 
It  was  but  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  all  was 
welcome,  and  generosity,  and  hospitality,  and  thoughtful 
consideration. 

We  may  mark,  also,  liow  significantly  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  told  upon  just  those  points  in  which  we 
have  misunderstood  each  other.  The  common  American 
estimate  of  England  was  that  of  a  proud  and  feudal  aristo¬ 
cracy,  disdaining  intercourse,  and  hugging  the  rusty  and  cum¬ 
brous  fettersof  ceremonial  and  etiquette.  What  did  Americans 
experience  of  English  exclusiveness  1  They  saw  the  Eldest  Son 
of  England,  the  lieirof  the  British  Crown,  all  natural  affability, 
all  innate  courtliness  and  gentleness,  mingling,  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  condescension,  in  American  life.  They  saw  a.  youth  of 
simple  and  natural  tastes  at  the  prairie  farm,  and  with  the  en¬ 
joyable  and  joyous  healthiness  of  early  manhood — a  gentleman 
in  the  ballmoom,  with  a  dignity  equal  to  his  station  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  an  Imperial  nation,  and  a  specimen  of  what 
education  and  refinement  can  do  in  exalting,  butnot  effacing, the 
national  character.  And  as  was  the  Telemachus  of  England, 
so  was  his  Mentor.  In  Canada  the  Duke  of  Hewcastle 
|  .  had  shown,  in  the  teeth  of  perplexing  difficulties,  that 
judgment  and  firmness  which  were  so  significantly  adapted  to 
tell  on  the  better  side  of  the  American  mind.  The  stand 
which  he  made  against  Orange  insolence  in  the  English 
colony  was  exactly  calculated  to  attract  the  sympathies 
and  confidence  of  those  better  minds  which  rejoice  in  a 
practical  proof  of  the  necessity  and  policy  of  standing  out 
agaiust  mob  rule.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  pre¬ 
cise  particulars  in  which  America  had  been  supposed  to  be 
most  wanting,  she  was  most  sensitively  alive  to  the  duty  of 
hospitality.  Hot  a  single  cloud  darkened  that  long  summer 
day  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  and  the  Prince’s  reception 
was  marked  by  an  extreme  of  delicacy  and  a  thoughtful  and 
considerate  absence  of  intrusion  which  are  the  very  last 
characteristics  to  be  expected  in  America,  if  we  only  listen 
to  its  detractors.  Hot  that  this  delicacy  was  a  mere  ex¬ 
temporaneous  effort.  There  was  a  genuine  warmth  in  the 


whole  people.  America  would  have  none  of  the  sham  of 
etiquette,  and  the  hollow  affectation  of  an  incognito  was 
flung  to  the  winds.  The  “  Baron  of  Renfrew”  could  not  stand 
for  an  instant  against  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  American 
greeting.  It  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Heir  of  England, 
George  III.’s  great-grandson,  the  highest  gentleman  and  the 
first  Prince  of  Europe — and  he  the  representative  of  their 
own  blood  and  ancestry — that  came  among  them ;  and  less 
than  this  they  would  not  accept.  They  rated  the  compliment 
and  the  confidence  at  the  highest,  and  they  were  right  in  so 
doing. 

Two  incidents — and  those  of  a  character  almost  poetical 
and  significant  of  good  every  way— may  be  selected  as  marks 
of  this  memorable  visit.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  grave  of  Washington,  and  the  heir  of  the 
British  Crown  steering  the  boat  which  conveyed  himself  and 
tiie  President  of  the  United  States,  may  be  taken  as 
proving  that  the  past  of  bitterness  and  pride  is  at  an  end  as 
far  as  England  is  concerned.  On  the  other,  the  beautiful  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  bells  of  old  Trinity  Church,  the  mother  church 
of  Hew  York,  have  beeu  tuned  to  the  chimes  of  “  God  Save 
“  the  Queen,”  and  that  in  the  very  church  from  which  Doctor 
(subsequently  Bishop)  Inglis  was  expelled  for  praying  for 
George  III.,  the  Queen  of  England  was  publicly  comme¬ 
morated  in  the  Liturgy,  in  the  presence  of  her  eldest  son, 
tells  more  than  volumes  for  the  fact  that  the  American  heart 
is  in  the  right  place.  We  never  believed  in  the  contingency 
of  any  lasting  political  estrangement  between  the  two 
countries  ;  and  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  made 
it  all  but  impossible. 

Side  by  side  with  these  political  advantages  which  have 
accrued  from  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  we  cannot 
forget  the  immense  benefits  which  must  have  attended 
our  young  Astyanax  personally.  Times,  of  course,  have 
changed,  and,  even  were  he  so  inclined,  Albert  Edward 
could  scarcely  reproduce  the  last  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  at 

an  age  which  too  many  of  the  youth  of  England  spend 

in  folly  and  in  vice  our  Prince  of  Wales  was  learning 
many  men  in  many  cities,  was  surveying  the  natural 
glories  of  the  prairie  and  the  Eather  of  Waters,  was 
.learning  the  arts  by  which  nations  grow,  was  preparing 
himself  for  rule  in  the  companionship  of  one  of  England’s 
most  trusted  aud  tried  counsellors,  and  was  the  honoured 
instrument  of  cementing  the  fellowship  of  nations  and  un¬ 
doing  the  follies  of  his  fathers.  The  Duke  of  Hewclistle’s 
services  in  this  important  political  event  will  not  fail  to  be 
recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  returns  to 

this  country  honoured  with  the  confidence  and  respect  of 

America,  and  with  that  gratitude  which  England  knows  how 
to  bestow  on  one  who  has  discharged  a  most  responsible  duty 
under  cmcumstances  which  must  try  the  judgment  of  the 
most  skilful. 

THE  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  IHDIGO  PLAHTERS. 

T  is  never  fair  to  bear  too  hardly  on  men  who  are  under¬ 
going  a  great  misfortune,  or  to  criticise  too  severely  their 
sayings  and  doings.  The  indigo  planters  are  in  a  very  critical 
position.  They  fear  lest  their  capital  should  be  suddenly 
swept  away,  and  lest  all  the  fruits  of  a  long  and  toilsome 
residence  in  a  tropical  climate  should  perish  as  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  blight.  If  persons  labouring  under  so  fearful  an 
alarm  wander  into  irrelevant  accusations,  or  seek  for  im¬ 
possible  remedies,  the  kindest  and  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
throw  a  friendly  veil  over  their  mistakes.  But  unfortunately 
the  planters  have  friends  in  England  who  delight  in  the  task 
of  exciting  public  opinion  here,  in  the  hope  that  the  Home 
authorities  may  be  stirred  up  to  throw  dirt  in  the  face  of 
the  authorities  in  India.  Whatever  the  planters  assert, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  is  twisted 
into  a  case  against  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  avoid  saying  a  few  words  on  a  memorial 
which  they  have  lately  presented  to  the  Governor- 
General,  and  which  is  supposed  to  prove  that  Sir  Charles 
Wood  ought  immediately  to  administer  a  good  snub¬ 
bing  to  the  Indian  bureaucracy.  The  memorial  chiefly 
consists  of  a  complaint  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  has  made  an  imputation  on  the  planters  which  they 
do  not  deserve.  In  a  memoir  on  the  Indigo  question, 
addressed,  about  three  months  ago,  to  the  Governor- 
General,  Mr.  Grant  took  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
planters  could  certainly  not  complain  of  the  whole  Civil 
Service  being  hostile  to  them,  as  one  magistrate  in  particular 
had  given  two  decisions  jn  their  favour  quite  inconsistent 
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with  law  ;  and  that  he  appeared  to  have  been  exposed 
to  a  friendly  pressure  on  their  part.  W e  have  no  evidence 
to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  there  were  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  warrant  this  supposition,  except  that  both  deci¬ 
sions  were  wrong,  and  both  were  in  favour  of  the  planters. 
The  memorial  now  presented  by  the  planters  endeavours 
to  show  that  both  decisions  were  right.  As  the  dispute 
turns  on  questions  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  in  England  to 
say  whether  their  version  of  the  matter  is  right  or  not. 
In  the  first  case,  the  magistrate  punished  a  man  who 
professed  to  act  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  ryots,  and  who 
counselled  them  as  to  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue. 
The  planters  own  that  the  magistrate  exceeded  his  juris¬ 
diction  at  any  rate,  but  the  particular  ground  on  which  Mr. 
Grant  blamed  his  subordinate  was,  that  he  punished  a  man 
who  was  acting  as  legal  adviser  of  the  ryots,  and  had 
a  right  to  give  the  advice  he  thought  best.  The  planters 
have  been  collecting  evidence,  and  they  now  offer  to  show 
that  the  man  was  not  provided  with  the  proper  authority 
to  act  in  that  capacity.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  on  the  point  of  fact  ;  but  Mr.  Grant,  from  the 
statement  of  facts  submitted  to  him,  concluded  that  the 
person  punished  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  ryots,  and  he 
therefore  very  properly  pointed  out  that  such  a  person 
ought  certainly  not  to  be  punished  criminally  as  conspiring 
to  promote  disturbance,  because  he  explained  to  his  client 
what  he  thought  were  his  rights.  It  is  rather  hard  that  a 
high  official  should  be  compared  to  Verres,  and  be  told  that 
he  is  a  pestilent  bureaucrat,  because  he  treats  as  an  attorney 
a  person  whose  retainer  is,  some  months  afterwards,  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  invalid  by  parties  interested  in  denying  its 
validity. 

In  the  other  case,  an  action,  or  rather  several  actions,  were 
brought  to  enforce  a  series  of  contracts,  and  this  same  magis¬ 
trate  decided  against  the  ryot.  An  appeal  was  lodged,  and 
the  judge  who  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  decision  appealed  against,  because  one  of 
the  contracts  was  dated  three  years  earlier  than  the  stamped 
paper  on  which  it  was  made.  In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  contract  had  been  fraudulently  antedated.  Mr.  Grant 
commented  on  this,  and  censured  the  magistrate  who  had 
allowed  so  obvious  a  point  to  pass  him,  and  coupling  it  with 
the  former  case,  he  intimated  that  in  his  opinion  the  influence 
of  the  planters  with  this  particular  magistrate  must  have  been 
too  great.  The  language  in  which  he  did  so  is  open  to  some 
slight  objection,  as  he  converted  this  single  instance  into  too 
sweeping  a  charge  against  the  planters  that  they  liked  to 
sue  in  courts  favourable  to  them.  But  this  is  not  the  point 
on  which  they  chiefly  dwell.  They  want  to  establish  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Appeal  Court  was  wrong.  They  say  that  the 
date  of  the  contract  was  a  clerical  error,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  accident  that  the  real  time  of  the  making  of  the  contract, 
which  was  the  year  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  stamp,  was 
not  inserted.  In  their  own  language,  they  “  do  not  hesitate 
“  to  say  that  the  decision  was  wrong,  and  that  it  will  be 
“  reversed  on  appeal.”  No  one  in  England  has  the  very 
slightest  means  whatever  of  judging  whether  the  wrong  date 
was  the  result  of  fraud  or  negligence.  All  that  we  can  know 
is  that  Mr.  Grant  is  described  as  the  tyrannous  head  of  a  per¬ 
verse  and  prejudiced  bureaucracy,  because  he  accepts  the 
facts  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  have  based 
their  judgment,  and  because  the  people  who  are  interested 
in  upsetting  that  judgment  “have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
“  they  will  succeed  in  doing  so.” 

How  anything  in  all  this  can  possibly  be  held  to  show 
that  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  a  bureaucracy  adverse  to 
colonization  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  very  fault 
which  Mr.  Grant  attributed  to  his  subordinate  was  the 
wish  to  see  the  case  of  the  planters  in  too  favourable  a 
light.  The  point  which  the  planters  try  to  make  out  is 
that  the  junior  members  of  the  Civil  Service  are  not  too 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  European  settlers.  It  is  true  that 
they  think  the  higher  authority  is  prejudiced  against  them, 
but  then  their  notion  of  prejudice  is  that  it  consists  in  a 
disposition  to  accept  the  judgment  of  an  Appeal  Court, 
and  in  a  hesitation  to  admit  that  a  contrary  opinion  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  losing  side  must  be  right.  Assuming  the 
facts  to  be  true,  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  writing  on  the 
Indigo  question,  cannot  be  blamed  for  visiting  with  repro¬ 
bation  the  decisions  of  a  magistrate  who  appeared  to  be  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  quarrel. 
Particular  phrases  in  Mr.  Grant’s  memoir  might  have  been 
more  carefully  worded,  but  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said. 
If  the  planters  and  the  magistrate  were  wrong,  there  is  no 


bad  animus  shown  by  Mr.  Grant  in  censuring  them  ;  nor 
has  the  animus  of  Mr.  Grant  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Civil  Service  generally.  The  planters  inveigh  against  the 
official  who  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Grant  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  if  it  showed  very  bad  feeling 
in  a  subordinate  to  communicate  an  important  fact  to  his 
superior  with  reference  to  a  question  on  which  he  knew  his 
superior  was  collecting  information.  People  who  are  irri¬ 
tated  with  Government  at  last  get  to  such  a  pitch  of  excite¬ 
ment  that  they  are  indignant  that  any  official  machinery 
exists  at  all.  They  speak  as  if  persons  who  are  only  per¬ 
forming  a  piece  of  routine  were  leagued  against  them.  They 
work  themselves  up  until  they  feel  like  a  prisoner  who 
dwells  on  his  woes  until  he  persuades  himself  that  judge  and 
jury,  and  counsel,  are  all  in  one  base  conspiracy  to  do  him 
injustice  and  prevent  his  having  a  fair  chance.  The  only 
new  practical  remedy  which  the  planters  propose  for  all  their 
grievances  is,  that  the  Lieutenant  -  Governor  should  not 
have  so  much  power.  His  subordinates,  they  say,  depend  on 
him,  and  if  he  turns  against  any  particular  class,  as  Mr. 
Grant  is  supposed  to  have  turned  against  the  planters,  it  is 
useless  to  hope  that  justice  will  be  administered  by  local 
officers  who  have  everything  to  gain  by  being  unjust  and 
pleasing  the  great  man.  If  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was 
made  powerless,  this,  they  urge,  could  not  happen.  They 
might  also  add  that  if  a  Lieutenant-Governor  were  power¬ 
less,  he  would  be  scarcely  worth  his  keep.  When,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  memorial,  the  planters  ask  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  inferior  Civil  Courts  should  be  raised  and  their 
number  increased,  they  get  upon  much  surer  ground.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  Commission  recommended,  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  this  remedy  the  Home  Government  can  be  of  use. 
How  the  Civil  Service  is  to  be  made  to  contain  an  adequate 
number  of  persons  who  have  been  taught  theoretically  and 
practically  the  business  of  an  administrator  of  the  law  is  a 
question  which  must  be  decided  by  those  who  select  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  determine  the  course  and 
extent  of  their  special  education.  As  to  the  native  judges, 
the  only  way  of  raising  the  standard  is  to  give  good  pay  and 
set  efficient  Europeans  over  them.  An  improvement  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  law  must,  however,  be  neces¬ 
sarily  a  work  of  time,  and  it  will  scarcely  show  that  the  In¬ 
dian  authorities  deserve  to  be  compared  to  Verres  if  they 
cannot  complete  the  task  of  many  years  in  a  few  months. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  singular  perturbations  which  have  occurred  of  late  in 
the  money  market  appear  at  first  sight  sufficiently 
puzzling.  Quite  suddenly  the  Bank  of  France,  though  still 
retaining  a  larger  amount  of  bullion  than  is  stored  in  the 
cellars  of  Threadneedle-street,  experienced  a  very  active 
drain,  and  the  disturbance  was,  as  it  could  not  but  be, 
propagated  without  delay  to  the  London  market.  The  rate 
of  discount  rose  in  both  countries,  but  the  effect  in  England, 
which  was  not  itself  the  centre  of  disturbance,  was  to  all 
appearance  more  violent  than  at  the  primary  seat  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  that  was  going  on.  This  alone  was  enough  to  show  that 
something  beyond  the  natural  laws  of  commerce  was  at  work, 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  events  has  illustrated,  in  a  still 
more  striking  way,  the  difference  between  the  tactics  of  the 
Banks  of  France  and  England.  After  vainly  endeavouring 
to  keep  their  coffers  filled  by  buying  up  all  the  gold  that 
arrived  from  Australia,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Fi  ance 
have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  borrowing  from  the  Bank  of 
England  a  large  amount  of  gold  on  the  security  of  an  equal 
amount  of  silver.  The  strangest  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that 
this  operation  has  given  immediate  relief  to  both  countries ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  City,  so  far  as  the  current  rates  may 
be  taken  as  an  index,  it  has  arrested  the  little  crisis  which  had 
begun  to  be  generally  feared.  In  order  to  form  any  guess  at 
the  probable  course  of  monetary  affairs,  it  is  essential  to 
discriminate  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  causes 
which  have  combined  to  produce  the  active  fluctuations 
which  have  been  troubling  the  serenity  of  the  Money  Market. 
If  all  countries  followed  the  wholesome  practice  adopted  by 
the  Bank  of  England  of  regulating  its  action  in  obedience  to 
the  natural  changes  of  supply  and  demand,  it  would  never 
be  very  difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  every  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  discount.  The  gain  to  commerce  from  the 
general  adoption  of  this  simple  policy  would  be  immense; 
but,  uufortunately,  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  view  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  half-political,  half-commercial  institution 
which  regulates  the  monetary  affairs  of  France.  If  a  drain 
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of  gold  sets  in  here,  our  Bank  Directors  are  wise  enough  to 
resort  to  the  natural  remedy  of  raising  the  rate  of  discount. 
When  ready  money  is  scarce,  its  price  in  future  obligations 
is  increased,'  and  except  in  times  of  actual  panic,  when  a  rise 
in  the  rate  of  discount  rather  stimulates  than  checks  the 
rush  for  accommodation,  this  natural  plan  of  letting  the 
market  rule  itself  invariably  succeeds  in  arresting,  sooner  or 
later,  any  dangerous  outflow  of  bullion.  Every  bank  must  at 
last  be  driven  to  meet  pressing  difficulties  in  the  same  way,  but 
in  France  the  guiding  principle  seems  to  be,  to  try  empirical 
remedies  of  various  kinds  before  submitting  to  the  only  sound 
treatment.  When  the  demand  for  accommodation  in  Paris  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  means  available  to  meet  it, every  possible  expedient  is 
exhausted  before  trying  the  obvious  method  of  raising  the  terms 
of  the  Bank.  Almost  every  derangement  which  has  occurred 
in  the  money  market  of  late  years  has  been  preceded  by 
unexpected  large  purchases  of  gold  for  the  Bank  of  France. 
Operations  of  this  kind  can  only  be  effected  at  a  considerable 
loss,  as  they  are  really  equivalent  to  bon’owing  money  on 
rather  stringent  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  it  again  to 
the  customers  of  the  Bank  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  which 
the  establishment  itself  is  paying  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  irregular  mode  of  conducting  its  affairs  is 
forced  on  the  Bank  of  France  by  the  political  influences 
which  surround  it;  and  if  the  mischief  were  confined  to 
Paris,  we  and  others  should  have  no  right  to  complain. 
But  all  tampering  with  the  regular  operation  of  monetary 
laws  is  sure  to  send  a  wave  of  disturbance  all  over  the 
world  ;  and  not  only  does  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  Bank  of 
France  tend  often  to  produce  needless  alarm  and  confusion, 
but  it  so  veils  the  true  current  of  affairs  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  mercantile  world  to  regulate  its  conduct 
on  any  sound  appreciation  of  the  real  proportions  of  demand 
and  supply. 

The  immediate  difficulty  in  this  instance  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  policy  of  accumulating  silver,  in  preference 
to  gold,  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Bank  of  France. 
Whether  this  has  been  done  under  the  pressure  of  Imperial 
orders,  as  some  have  surmised,  or  with  the  notion  that  silver 
was  the  better  metal  to  hold,  the  effect  of  it  has  been 
seriously  to  cripple  the  power  of  France  to  encounter  a 
foreign  drain  of  gold.  The  exchange  of  the  one  metal  for 
the  other  which  has  just  been  arranged  will  relieve  the  imme¬ 
diate  pressure  ;  but  as  no  man  ever  got  l'icher  by  changing 
a  sovereign  for  twenty  shillings,  or  twenty  shillings  for  a 
sovereign,  it  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  the  recent  rise  in  the 
rate  of  interest  may  have  been  caused  by  a  growing  scarcity 
of  capital,  it  will  not  be  permanently  affected  by  any  in¬ 
terchange  of  gold  and  silver  between  the  Banks  of  England 
and  France.  If  artificial  causes  alone  have  been  at  work,  an 
artificial  remedy  may  end  the  disturbance  ;  but  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  a  real  rise  in  the  value  of  capital,  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  monetary  derangement,  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  symptoms  of  the  last  few  weeks.  So  few  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  commercial  atmosphere  was  purified  by  the 
last  crisis,  and  the  course  of  trade  has  been  of  late  so 
steady,  and  in  some  departments  so  extremely  profitable, 
that  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  any  unsound¬ 
ness  in  the  condition  of  English  commerce.  We  have  had 
no  speculative  mania,  and  the  dangerous  facilities  afforded 
by  adventurous  money-dealers  have  received  a  wholesome 
check  from  the  prudent  regulations  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  we  are  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  safe  from  anything  like  a  crisis,  therefore  every 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  is  to  be  explained  away  as  a 
mere  accidental  irregularity.  Many  circumstances  concur 
to  point  to  a  comparative  scarcity  of  capital  as  likely  enough 
to  show  itself  by  the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  rather  high 
rate  of  interest.  Manufacturing  production  has  been  active 
enough  in  England,  but  the  greatest  productive  process  of 
all — the  manufacture  of  food — has  been  anything  but  pros- 
perous.  The  value  of  the  whole  European  harvest  is  cer- 
'  tainly  far  below  the  average  of  the  last  few  years,  and  every 
quarter  of  grain  which  is  deficient  represents  a  correspond¬ 
ing  abatement  in  the  stock  of  capital  which  is  available  for 
the  employment  of  labour  and  the  conduct  of  commerce. 
Then,  again,  the  waste  of  wealth  in  the  unproductive  labour 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  warlike 
stores,  has  been  almost  unprecedented.  Every  country  in 
Europe  has  been  devoting  an  unusual  proportion  of  its  re¬ 
sources  to  warlike  preparations,  and  some  have  been  further 
crippled  by  the  destructive  operations  of  actual  conflict.  The 
prosperity  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  some  branches  of  trade 
has  itself  tended  to  absorb  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion 


of  capital ;  and  when  these  considerations  are  put  together, 
it  would  be  taking  an  over-sanguine  view  to  assume  that 
the  vagaries  of  the  Bank  of  France  were  the  sole  cause 
of  the  late  disturbance,  and  that  the  recent  transmutation 
of  the  precious  metals  has  brought  matters  back  to  their  old 
condition,  or  paved  the  way  for  the  two  per  cent,  times  which 
we  are  apt  to  look  for  during  the  intervals  between  our 
periodical  panics. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  little  reason  to  regret  the  per¬ 
manence  of  a  moderately  high  rate  of  interest.  The  higher 
the  beam  rises  in  one  oscillation,  the  lower  it  will  sink  in 
the  next,  and  though  excessively  easy  times  ai’e  extremely 
pleasant  while  they  last,  it  would  probably  be  better  for  the 
nation  at  large  if  the  rate  of  interest  never  sank  much  below 
its  average  amount.  Inflation  is,  after  all,  but  the  first 
symptom  of  a  crisis,  and  if  the  sobei’iug  influence  of  a 
rather  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  unfavourable  to  mag¬ 
nificent  undertakings,  it  might,  if  permanent,  enable  us 
to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  through  rather  more  than 
ten  years  without  a  general  crash.  Apart  from  the  effect 
produced  by  military  extravagance,  there  are  some  perma¬ 
nent  causes  which  may  prevent  capital  from  becoming  so 
redundant  as  it  has  been  in  former  years.  The  normal 
tendency  of  things  is,  of  course,  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest 
and  profits  as  the  world  gets  older  and  richer  ;  but  the  great 
addition  made  of  late  years  to  the  facilities  for  communica¬ 
tion  has  a  powerful  effect  in  equalizing  the  rates  which  prevail 
in  different  countries,  and  in  supplying  outlets  for  capital 
which  cannot  find  remunerative  investment  at  home.  This 
special  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  capital,  which  is  the  feature 
of  modern  times,  may  not  improbably  countervail  the  chronic 
increase  in  the  supply,  and  it  is  not  an  extravagant  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  very  low  and  the  very  high  rates  which  have 
generally  prevailed  in  the  different  years  of  every  decennial 
interval  may,  in  the  period  which  dates  from  1857,  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  more  moderate  prosperity  and  a  less  ruinous 
collapse.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  a  sound  surmise,  it 
seems  tolei-ably  clear  that,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  not  much  to  justify  alarm  for  the  future,  and  still  less 
to  encourage  extravagant  hopes, 

THE  COMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

S  sixty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  now  almost 
passed  away,  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  learnt 
by  this  time  to  appreciate  the  eighteenth  century  with  tolerable 
justice.  And  certainly  few  topics  have  received  more  ample  dis¬ 
cussion.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  violent  reaction  from  the 
whole  tone  and  the  whole  set  of  principles  which  pervaded  the 
society  and  the  literature  of  the  times  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
early  Georges.  The  spirit  of  those  days  was  pronounced  essen¬ 
tially  narrow,  secular,  and  small.  England  was  invited  to  escape 
into  a  wider  circle  of  ideas,  and  to  refresh  herself  with  the  study 
of  an  earlier  period,  when  there  was  more  romance  and  a  higher 
range  of  thought,  and  a  greater  absorption  in  the  eternal  interests 
of  man,  and  a  freer  exhibition  of  the  nobler  elements  of  human 
character.  The  times  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Charles  I.  were  resus¬ 
citated.  Coleridge  analysed  or  invented  the  remoter  meanings 
of  Shakspeare’s  greatest  conceptions  ;  and  a  strong  effort  was 
made  to  revive  the  feelings  with  ■which  religion  was  regarded 
in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  English  society  has  derived 
the  greatest  benefit  from  this  movement.  We  have  been 
introduced  to  many  new  lines  of  thought  by  it,  and 
have  got  rid  of  many  small  prejudices,  and  many  cherished 
pieces  of  bigotry  with  which  the  eighteenth  century  had  saddled 
us.  The  study  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  if  it  has  not  given  us 
better  poets,  has  at  least  given  us  better  critics.  The  standard 
of  taste  has  been  raised,  and  a  renewed  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  topics  w'hich  chiefly  occupied  themindsof  the  best  men  when 
modern  England  began  to  form  itself.  The  respect  for  antiquity, 
the  value  set  upon  art,  and  especially  upon  architecture,  and  the 
opposition  to  the  arrogance  of  material  prosperity  which  are 
among  the  best  features  of  England  at  the  present  day,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  traceable  to  the  same  turn  of  mind  which  exhorted  the 
world  to  reject  with  scorn  the  shallow  dogmatism  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Like  most  reactions,  this  reaction  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  much  nonsense  which  is  now  being  fast  forgotten, 
after  having  been  heartily  laughed  at,  and  considerable  injustice 
was  done  to  the  eighteenth  century  by  its  being  thus  set  up  as  a 
warning ;  but  still  the  movement  itself  was  just  on  the  whole,  and 
was  highly  beneficial. 

Since  then,  ample  retribution  has  been  made,  and  the  eighteenth 
century  has  again  become  a  favourite.  Its  prevailing  character¬ 
istics  were  such  that  it  could  not  long  be  in  disgrace.  It  is  pre¬ 
eminently  an  entertaining  century,  and  its  chief  men  and  women 
are  of  that  warm,  comfortable,  solidly  sensible  nature,  which  makes 
them  seem  always  at  home  with  those  who  study  the  story  of 
their  lives.  The  very  narrowness  which  has  been  charged  against 
them  makes  them  all  the  more  intelligible,  and  they  are  generally  so 
very  right  as  far  as  they  go.  They  certainly  are  secular,  but  then 
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secular  things  are  admirably  suited  to  this  world  ;  and  getting 
from  an  Elizabethan  writer  to  Johnson,  Fielding,  or  Pope,  pro¬ 
duces  something  of  the  same  brightening,  relieving,  comforting 
sensation  which  is  perceived  on  arriving  home  from  church  to  a 
good  fire  and  dinner.  We  are  filled  with  respect  for  the  things 
sacred  we  have  left  behind  us,  but  things  temporal  also  have 
their  attractions.  The  humour  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
perfectly  genuine,  but  still  was  neither  recondite  nor  refined. 
Sterne,  the  greatest  humorist  of  the  eighteenth  century',  is  en¬ 
tirely  concerned  with  what  may  be  called  the  surface  view 
of  life.  And  yet  the  sensibility  of  the  eighteenth  century 
cannot  be  denied,  although  it  comes  before  us  in  so  unpre¬ 
tending  a  shape  that  even  reserved  and  unexeitable  people  do 
not  conceal  that  they  are  deeply  affected  by  its  records.  Much 
too  of  our  time  is  necessarily  taken  up  with  the  practical  part  of 
morality  and  politics  and  theology — with  thinking,  not  of  great 
principles,  but  of  their  application.  Here  the  eighteenth  century 
is  admirable.  Its  sense,  its  just  conception  of  what  is  possible  and 
desirable  in  the  world,  its  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  ludi¬ 
crous  in  affectation,  make  it  unrivalled  as  a  practical  guide. 
Johnson  especially  has  left  behind  him  a  collection  of  dicta  which 
may  not  unjustly  be  called  the  Book  of  Proverbs  of  the  English 
nation.  The  writers  of  that  day  also  lived  in  a  small  circle,  and 
thus  their  lives  are  known  to  us  as  the  lives  of  few  other  writers 
ever  can  be.  Their  letters  are  models  of  letter  writing,  because 
they  were  addressed  to  a  knot  of  persons  who  thought  and  lived 
in  the  same  way,  who  cultivated  assiduously  an  attainable,  solid 
sort  of  excellence,  and  who  had  the  same  interests  and  acquain¬ 
tances.  Society  was  advanced  enough  to  be  modernized,  and 
not  advanced  enough  to  be  broken  up.  The  biographies  of  the 
men  of  those  times  accordingly  seem  to  us  as  natural  and  com¬ 
prehensible,  and  running  in  as  familiar  a  groove  as  if  they  were 
the  biographies  of  our  own  contemporaries  ;  and  yet  we  know 
them  more  intimately  than  our  contemporaries  c-an  be  known, 
now  that  society  has  become  so  much  larger,  and  that  men  of  any 
eminence  are  obliged  to  entrench  themselves  in  a  prudent  reserve 
and  privacy  in  order  to  escape  intrusion  and  enforced  publicity. 

The  delight,  however,  which  the  sociable  and  familiar  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  eighteenth  century  naturally  inspires  has  led  in 
recent  years  to  some  very  curious  results.  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
his  Essay  on  Boswell’s  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  have  collected  together  all  the  incidents,  great  and 
small,  which  can  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  career  of  those 
two  literary  celebrities.  Being  agreeable  writers,  they  have 
made  their  stories  in  the  highest  degree  pleasant,  and,  being  skil¬ 
ful  writers,  they  have  known  how  to  weave  minute  details  into 
the  narrative  without  abandoning  the  higher  interest  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  But 
one  portion  of  their  readers  has  been  specially  taken  with  these 
minor  details,  and  the  smallest  events  in  the  lives  of  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  are  now  thought  of  a  peculiar  and  almost  sacred  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  the  sociability  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  this  way,  and  which  impels  the  persons  of 
whom  we  speak  to  linger  over  the  memories  of  those  who  are 
best  known  to  them  among  the  writers  of  that  century,  and  to 
recur  to  them,  and  expect  others  to  recur  to  them,  as  men  recur 
to  the  words  of  a  familiar  and  popular  song.  But  there 
are  other  reasons  also  for  the  peculiar  affection  with  which  the 
most  trilling  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  are 
regarded.  In  the  time  of  Johnson  there  was  something  like  the 
literary  man,  who  now  exists  only  in  imagination.  There  were 
a  few  writers  who  were  known  to  society  generally,  for  society 
was  small  enough  to  share  its  acquaintances,  and  who  were 
courted,  petted,  and  idolized — whose  faults  were  pardoned 
because  they  wrote  well,  and  who  were  contented  with  the 
precarious  life  which  they  led.  Their  renown,  and  the  confiding 
intimacy  of  the  circles  to  which  their  renown  introduced  them, 
fill  the  imagination  of  modern  writers,  and  inspire  the  dream  that 
a  person  who  publishes  fugitive  writings  is  a  literary  man,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  he  shows  himself  to  be  of  the  guild  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
and  their  contemporaries.  But  the  signs  of  a  guild  must  always 
be  of  the  most  external  kind,  and  as  easily  recognisable  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  has  therefore  been  tacitly  agreed  that  the  odour  of 
familiarity  with  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century  shall  be  held  to  attach  to  any  one 
who  speaks  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  in  tone  of  jocular  inti¬ 
macy,  and -calls  them  “  Dear  old  Sam  Johnson,”  and  “Large- 
hearted  ISToll.”  There  are  also  a  few  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the 
two  men  which  are  thought  more  than  usually  typical  and  droll, 
and  to  which  allusions  ought  to  be  frequently  made.  These  are 
more  particularly  Johnson  finding  outside  the  door  the  shoes 
which  had  been  presented  to  him,  his  sitting  behind  the  screen 
while  Cave,  the  printer,  entertained  his  friends,  and  Goldsmith 
pawning  liis  fine  clothes  to  relieve  a  beggar.  To  allude  playfully 
to  such  stories  as  these  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ticket 
of  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  light  literature.  The  modern  comic 
writer  seems  to  see  in  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  merely  persons 
who  lived  to  furnish  these  stories,  and  to  establish  a  character  of 
literary  sociability.  This  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  mode  in 
which  posterity  treats  the  dead.  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were 
both  celebrated  in  their  day,  and  both  deserved  to  be  so  ;  but 
the  modern  comic  writers  who  guide  the  opinions  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  reading  public  have  given  these  favourite  heroes  a 
very  different  Ority  now  from  what  they  enjoyed  in  their 


own  day.  It  is  indeed  by  a  mere  accident  that  Goldsmith  holds 
the  prominent  place  he  now  does.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
hear  every  event  of  his  life  spoken  of  with  rapturous  minute¬ 
ness,  and  with  an  air  of  affectionate  solemnity,  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  he  was  really  a  minor  writer,  whose  genius, 
though  indisputable,  was  very  narrow,  whose  aims  and  subjects 
were  small,  and  who  led  a  singularly  silly,  purposeless,  and  mise¬ 
rable  life.  He  happened,  however,  to  hold  a  place  in  the  literary 
circles  of  his  day  very  much  like  that  which  is  occupied  by  a  pretty 
hostess.  He  gathered  people  around  him  uho  played  with  him, 
and  petted  him,  and  found  that,  with  a  companion  to  laugh  at  and 
like  in  common,  they  got  on  better  with  each  other.  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  as  Mr.  Forster  has  shown,  a  good  subject  for  modern  bio¬ 
graphy,  because,  in  speaking  of  him,  so  much  can  be  said  conve¬ 
niently  and  naturally  of  others.  But  that  such  a  man  should  be 
exalted  into  a  hero,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  what  he  did  with 
the  velvet  dresses  which  his  vanity  compelled  him  to  buy  should  be 
held  to  give  a  particularly  literary  air  to  persons  who  live  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  him,  is  one  of  the  oddest  vagaries  of  posthumous  fame. 
Johnson,  certainly,  is  not  rated  more  highly  than  he  deserves, 
for  lie  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  eighteenth 
century — of  its  sense,  its  good  practical  judgment,  its  substantial 
love  of  justice,  and  its  hearty  kindliness.  But  that  the  interest  of 
Johnson’s  intellectual  tastes  and  high  moral  character  should  now 
be  held  to  centre  in  a  few  stories  showing  his  poverty  and  eccen¬ 
tricity  is  a  wonderful  freak  of  fortune.  Perhaps  no  one  could  be 
more  indignant  at  such  a  mode  of  honouring  his  memory  than 
Johnson  would  be  if  he  were  to  wake  up  and  find  the  Grub-street 
of  the  present  day  busy  with  recollections  of  the  way  he  ate  tripe, 
and  of  the  dirt  of  his  wig,  and  the  drollery  of  his  gait. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  way  in  which  comic  writers  treat 
the  eighteenth  century'  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  they  treat  the 
society  around  them  from  which  they  extract  their  comedy. 
There  are  a  great  many  persons  to  be  met  w  ith  every  day  who 
have  peculiarities  like  the  barbarous  address  of  Johnson  and  the 
idiotic  generosity  of  Goldsmith.  It  is  also  true  that  we  may  often 
find  in  such  people  a  spirit  of  sociability,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
kindness  of  heart.  The  two  things  are  put  together.  The  pecu- 
liarity is  stereotyped.  The  man  who  is  brought  intotliecomicstory, 
in  imitation  of  a  real  character  occasionally  odd,  is  made  always 
odd,  and  is  supposed  to  have  no  other  occupation,  and  no  other  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark,  except  what  is  connected  with  the  typical  oddity 
assigned  to  him.  The  Johnson  of  the  comic  story  is  for  ever  diving 
behind  Cave’s  screen,  and  the  Goldsmith  of  the  story  is  for 
ever  dressing  himself  in  smart  clothes,  and  relieving  beggars. 
The  man  is  lost  and  absorbed  in  his  one  peculiarity.  But, 
if  this  were  all,  comic  stories  would  offend  and  weary  us  by 
their  exclusive  attention  to  oddities.  Great  stress  is  therefore 
laid  on  the  sociability,  friendliness,  and  boon  companionship  of  odd 
people.  The  literary  intimacy  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  grouping  of  the  story  around  plenteous  boards  and 
jovial  Christmas  parties  and  plenty  of  demonstrative  love-making. 
These  pictures  of  life  are  not  quite  untrue.  There  are  odd 
people  who  are  very  good  and  very  happy,  and  of  whom  it  is 
agreeable  to  hear,  just  as  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  or  have  heard 
how  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  lived.  But  the  harm  of  comic 
stories  is  also  the  counterpart  of  the  wrong  which  is  done  to  the 
eighteenth  century  by  perpetually  dwelling  on  the  eccentricities 
and  amiability  of  one  or  two  favourite  writers  belonging  to  it. 
Oddity  and  sociability  are  only  a  small  and  comparatively  a  mean 
part  of  human  life,  just  as  they  were  only  a  comparatively  insignifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  lives  of  the  eighteenth-century  writers.  The  comic 
story  throws  into  the  shade  all  the  higher  interests  of  life,  and 
teaches  its  readers  to  forget  that  such  interests  exist,  precisely 
as  the  comic  view  of  the  eighteenth  century  passes  over  the 
learning  of  Gibbon,  the  patriotism  of  Chatham,  and  the  oratory 
of  Burke,  to  dwell  on  Johnson’s  shoes  and  Goldsmith’s  shirt- 
frills. 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  MORALS. 

HE  most  careless  observer  of  the  events  at  present  passing 
in  Europe  can  hardly  have  failed  to  observe  that  they  give 
rise  to  an  extraordinary  number  of  moral  problems  of  the  most 
curious  kind.  The  questions  raised  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War  sug¬ 
gested  to  Grotius  the  composition  of  the  great  book  which  has 
exercised  over  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  human 
affairs  a  greater  degree  of  influence  than  almost  any  other  human 
composition.  If  the  present  generation  does  not  produce 
another  treatise  on  the  laws  of  nations,  at  least  equal  in  interest 
and  importance,  it  will  be  for  want  of  a  Grotius  to  write  it,  and 
not  for  want  of  circumstances  to  suggest  it.  If  we  make  the, 
effort  necessary  to  rise  above  mere  party  and  national  views,  and 
try  in  good  faith  to  consider  the  different  questions  raised  by  the 
recent  history  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  we  shall  find  that 
most  of  the  current  phrases  by  the  help  of  which  we  usually  talk 
and  write  upon  such  subjects  are  so  inadequate  that  we  stand 
in  need  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  theories  upon  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  relations  in  which  men  stand  to  each 
other.  What  are  we  to  say  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  December 
1851  P  Was  it,  in  perfect  strictness  of  language,  lying,  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  murder,  or  was  it  something  else  for  which  we  have 
no  definite  name — and,  if  so,  what  ought  it  to  be  called?  Was 
the  crime  of  Orsini  a  murder  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
murder  for  a  burglar  to  cut  a  man’s  throat  for  the  sake  of  rob- 
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bing  bim?  Were  the  Austrians  wrong  when  they  invaded  Pied¬ 
mont,  or  the  Piedmontese  when  they  provoked  them  to  do 
so,  or  the  French  when  they  crossed  the  Alps,  or  Garibaldi 
when  he  invaded  Sicily,  or  Victor  Emmanuel  when  he 
invaded  the  Papal  States  P  and,  if  so,  who  committed  what  offence, 
and.  why  ?  We  usually  answer  these  questions  according  to  our 
prejudices.  We  in  England  do  not  stand  upon  trifles  when  the 
object  in  view  is  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  such  a  dynasty  as 
that  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  If  Garibaldi  or  Count  Cavour 
takes  liberties  with  what  is  called  international  law,  we  utter  the 
faintest  reproof,  but  substantially  applaud  and  admire.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  words  are  too  hard  for  those  who  break  through 
the  very  same  rules  in  the  very  same  way  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  We  praise  the  colludes  gentium  who  follow  Gari¬ 
baldi,  but  we  stigmatize  the  foreign  troops  of  the  Pope  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge.  Politically  speaking,  this  is  an  age 
of  persecution.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  agree  to  differ  upon 
international  as  we  have  upon  theological  questions  ;  and  accor¬ 
dingly,  we  call  actions  done  on  our  own  side  venial  outbreaks  of 
a  generous  enthusiasm,  which,  if  they  were  done  on  the  other 
side,  we  should  stigmatize  as  atrocious  violations  of  the  most 
sacred  principles  of  international  law  and  eternal  justice.  To 
solve  the  questions  thus  raised  would  require  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  second  treatise  DeJure  Belli  et  Pads,  embodying  all 
the  social  and  political  principles  which  have  been  discovered 
since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Grotius.  A  few  observations 
may  be  made  in  this  place  as  to  the  sort  of  considerations  with 
which  the  author  of  such  a  book  would  have  to  deal. 

All  our  common  language  about  public  events  is  the 
language  of  private  morality.  There  is  something  which 
flatters  several  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  English  mind  in  the 
assertion  that  to  send  out  into  the  streets  of  a  peaceful  town 
a  party  of  men  dressed  in  uniform,  with  muskets  and  bayonets 
in  their  hands,  and  with  orders  to  kill  and  plunder,  is  just 
as  much  murder  and  robbery  as  to  break  into  a  house  with 
half-a-dozen  companions  out  of  uniform,  and  do  the  same 
things.  There  is  a  sort  of  sham  sturdiness,  and  an  analogy  to 
some  useful  and  very  characteristic  peculiarities  of  English 
law,  about  such  language,  which,  to  the  average  English  mind, 
is  very  attractive.  It  is,  however,  altogether  fallacious.  Murder 
and  robbery  are  technical  words,  and  presume  a  settled  state 
of  society  affording  security  to  life  and  property.  This  is  true 
of  almost  all  the  words  which  are  employed  to  stigmatize  par¬ 
ticular  acts.  They  all  depend  upon,  and  flow  from,  the  private 
relations  of  life,  and  will  be  found  to  refer  almost  entirely  to 
four  or  five  great  classes  of  rights  and  duties.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  are  personal  rights — the  rights  of 
property,  rights  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  marriage,  and 
the  rights  and  duties  which  exist  between  States  and  their 
subjects.  Almost  all  the  common  phrases  of  morality  depend 
upon,  and  flow  from,  these  rights.  The  second  table  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  gives  the  best  summary  of  them.  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother — Thou  shalt  not  kill — Thou  shalt 
not  steal — Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery — Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness — Thou  shalt  not  covet.  Each  of  these  com¬ 
mandments,  and  the  rights  and  duties  which  spring  from  it,  as¬ 
sume  a  settled  state  of  society.  Perhaps  the  two  broadest  and 
most  conspicuous  are,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  Thou  shalt  not 
steal — in  other  words,  you  shall  respect  your  neighbour’s  life  and 
property.  Unless  he  were  a  member  of  some  society,  a  man 
could  not  possess  property ;  and  if  he  were  a  mere  solitary  unit, 
unrelated  to  any  other  existing  being,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it 
would  be  murder,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for  any  other 
equally  isolated  being  to  kill  him.  W  e  have  no  name  for  such  an 
act,  for  all  our  language  about  human  affairs  proceeds  upon  an 
entirely  different  set  of  conceptions.  We  mean  by  murder  the 
wilful  deliberate  killing  without  just  cause,  and  without  certain 
specified  excuses,  of  a  man  who  comes  under  the  protection  of 
our  municipal  laws ;  and  in  all  that  is  said — and  justly  said — 
about  the  atrocity  of  murder,  there1  is  a  tacit  reference  to  this 
state  of  thing?.  The  general  doctrine  as  to  both  murder  and  theft 
may  be  said  to  be  that,  in  the  normal  state  of  society,  people 
ought  to  guarantee  to  each  other  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
property  against  the  attacks  to  which  private  passions  usually 
expose  them.  This  is  the  common  settled  course  of  human 
societies,  and  these  are  the  principles  which  are  applied  to  human 
affairs  in  an  enormous  majority  of  the  cases  which  arise.  In 
respect,  however,  to  international  relations,  a  new  set  of  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  international  affairs 
individuals  no  doubt  act  and  suffer.  Men  risk,  and  sometimes 
lose,  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
fortune  in  wars  and  civil  commotions,  but  the  motives  which 
induce  them  to  inflict  or  suffer  loss  are  not  individual.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing  whether  a  man  is  plundered  and 
wounded  by  burglars  or  by  the  soldiers  of  an  absolute  king  who 
is  trying  to  sustain  his  authority.  The  sack  of  Perugia  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  but  if  the  Pope  had 
privately  poisoned  one  of  his  friends  or  servants  from  any  purely 
personal  motive,  even  the  blindest  religious  zeal  would  have  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  a  criminal  unfit  to  live.  A  man  must  be  a  very 
bitter  Liberal  indeed  who  really  maintains  that  the  violation  by  a 
sovereign  of  his  promissory  oath  of  office  stands  precisely  on 
the  same  footing  as  deliberate  perjury  in  an  ordinary  court  of 
justice.  The  common  sense  of  the  world  recognises  a  deep 


though  ill-defined  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  acts, 
and  the  sentiment  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  public  and 
private  morality  are,  and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be,  in  a 
totally  different  condition. 

Private  morality  has  been  reduced  to  system  in  every  human 
society ;  and  though  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  difference 
between  the  morality  of  different  ages  and  nations,  there  is  a 
sufficient  degree  of  resemblance  between  them  to  enable  people 
living  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  countries  very  remote 
from  each  other,  to  pass  a  decisive  and,  on  the  whole,  not  an 
unjust  judgment  on  each  other’s  conduct.  Public  morality,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  sentiment. 
When  we  hear  that  diplomatists  habitually  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another,  that  absolute  kings  massacre  their  subjects,  that 
mobs  plunder,  burn,  and  destroy,  that  men  who  have  no 
concern  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  particular  nations  let  them¬ 
selves  out  from  mere  cupidity  as  mercenary  soldiers  to  en¬ 
force  the  commands  of  rulers  to  whom  they  owe  no  sort 
of  allegiance,  we  receive  the  same  sort  of  shock  and  feel  the 
same  kind  of  disapproving  sentiment  as  is  excited  by  the 
news  of  an  ordinary  falsehood,  murder,  or  robbery  in  private 
life.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  with  regard 
to  private  wrongs  we  do  not  stop  at  mere  sentiment.  We  say 
of  a  lie,  for  example,  that  it  is  perjury,  a  malignant  slander,  a 
simple  untruth,  little  more  than  a  joke,  a  mere  exaggeration,  or 
a  conventional  phrase,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  —  especially  for  legal  purposes  —  we  classify  particular 
acts  with  extraordinary  minuteness.  For  example,  a  purse  con¬ 
taining  a  io l.  note  is  stolen.  If  it  was  dropped  on  the 
floor  of  a  railway  carriage,  the  offence  is  simple  larceny. 
If  it  was  in  a  man’s  pocket,  it  was  stealing  from  the  person,  if 
in  his  house,  it  was  stealing  above  the  value  of  5 1.  in  a  dwelling- 
house.  If  the  thief  opened  the  house  door  to  get  in,  it  was 
house-breaking ;  if  he  did  so  after  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  before 
six  in  the  morning,  it  was  burglary.  In  public  morality  there  is 
nothing  in  the  least  degree  approaching  to  this.  No  one  for  the 
last  two  centuries  has  framed  anything  like  a  theory  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  or  of  the  relations  ofnations 
to  each  other,  sufficiently  accurate  to  furnish  anything  approach¬ 
ing  to  an  accurate  classification  of  the  different  acts  which  they 
may  perform  towards  each  other.  One  or  two  phrases  exist 
which  indicate  by  their  extreme  vagueness  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  subject  is  involved,  whilst  they  point  to  the  possibility  of  the 
attainment  at  some  future  time  of  greater  clearness.  “JRevolu- 
tion  ”  and  “  coup  d'elut  ”  are  specimens.  Most  people  would 
say  that  each  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  justifiable,  and 
that,  when  justifiable,  each  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  vio¬ 
lence,  either  to  person,  to  property,  or  to  previous  engagements  ; 
but  what  are  these  circumstances,  and  what  is  the  degree  of  vio¬ 
lence  which  might  justify  and  be  justified?  By  answering  these 
questions  in  a  tolerably  full  and  accurate  manner,  we  should  be 
able  to  turn  into  a  system  of  morality  what  at  present  is  a  mere 
sentiment.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  ex¬ 
pressing  our  sentiments  in  the  words  which  appear  to  embody 
them  most  nearly,  and  to  call  people  of  whose  acts  we  disap¬ 
prove  murderers,  liars,  and  robbers,  not  because  we  really  and 
fully  mean  what  we  say,  but  because  no  other  words  so  nearly 
express  our  meaning. 


THE  EEENCH  BAR. 

O  one  can  feel  surprise  at  learning  that  the  conflict  between 
the  Crown  officers  and  the  French  Bar,  which  formed  an  in¬ 
teresting  episode  in  the  trial  of  M.  Yacherot,  has  not  yet  been 
forgotten  in  Paris.  A  pamphlet  that  has  recently  appeared  upon 
the  subject,  prefaced  by  the  letter  from  M.  Berryer  to  which  we 
lately  adverted,  is  a  proof  that  French  advocates  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  slight  then  put  upon  their  order.  Under  the  Second 
Empire,  indeed,  the  Crown  officers  seem  gradually  tobe  reassuming 
the  position  they  occupied  under  the  First.  A  celebrated  French 
writer  of  those  days  once  complained  that  instead  of  being  the 
organs  of  the  tribunals  and  the  courts,  the  Crown  officers  acted 
as  if  they  were  detached  videttes,  posted  in  the  front  by  their  chief 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  Justice.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  now.  The  French  Bar, 
from  their  position  and  interests,  are  the  natural  foes  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  and  the  Crown  officers  are  naturally  his  devoted  sub¬ 
jects.  If  no  other  causes  existed  to  drive  the  Order  of  French 
advocates  into  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  the  recollection  of 
the  indignities  put  upon  them  by  the  First  Napoleon  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  them  suspicious  of  all  despotisms.  Two 
years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  [Revolution  they  had 
ceased  to  be  the  organized  body  that  they  had  been  for  more 
than  four  centuries.  Napoleon  was  in  no  hurry  to  restore  to 
them  their  prerogatives.  He  had  found  among  their  number 
several  determined  and  troublesome  opponents,  he  regarded 
them  as  a  factious  and  disaffected  society,  and  resolved  to 
give  them  as  little  liberty  as  possible.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  office  of  Baton- 
nier,  or  President  of  the  Order,  had  been  created,  the  election 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  general  Assembly  of  Advocates. 
When  the  Order  was  formally  reconstituted  in  December,  1810, 
the  nomination  of  the  Batonnier  and  the  Council  of  Discipline 
was  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  Procureur-G cneral.  Without 
his  permission  the  assemblies  of  the  Order  no  longer  were  allowed 
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to  meet ;  and  the  proceedings  in  any  case  were  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  merest  routine.  As  a  last  check  upon  liberty  of 
discussion,  the  Minister  of  Justice  was  armed  with  those  discipli¬ 
nary  powers  which,  under  the  old  charter  of  the  French  Bar,  had 
only  been  given  to  the  legal  tribunals  and  the  Council  of  the 
Order.  The  old  French  Empire  was  a  gloomy  period  of  history 
in  the  annals  of  the  French  Bar.  It  was  an  epoch  of  military 
glory,  and  accordingly  of  internal  coercion.  Still,  there  were 
not  wanting  men  of  courage  and  capacity  to  uphold  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  the  Order  had  acquired  in  old  days  for  its  unflinch¬ 
ing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  weak,  and  its  utter  disregard  of 
the  threats  or  the  blandishments  of  unjust  power.  Bold  scenes 
occasionally  took  place  before  the  Imperial  tribunals,  in  which 
French  lawyers  played  a  part  not  unworthy  of  men  who  had 
inherited  their  traditions  from  an  Omer  Talon  and  a  D’Aguesseau. 
Such  was  the  scene  in  which  the  counsel  of  General  Moreau 
bravely  rebuked  the  Crown  officers  who  interrupted  him  during 
his  speech  for  the  defence.  “  Monsieur  le  Procureur-Gdneral,” 
cried  the  orator,  “ni  vous  ni  moi  Actions  rien  que  deja  le 
General  Moreau  avait  vaincu  l’Archiduc  en  Hollande,  passe  le 
Fhin  et  le  Danube  en  presence  d'un  ennemi  formidable,  et  gagnd 
les  batailles  de  Memmingen,  de  Biberach,  et  Hohenlinden  !  ” 
Men  who  never  hesitated  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed  were  not  likely  to  render  themselves  popular  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Emperor,  whose  irritability  and  impatience 
were  always  aroused  by  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  plans.  To 
the  Bourbons  the  French  Bar  owes  the  restoration  of  most  of  its 
historical  privileges.  In  1822  the  Imperial  edict  of  1810  was 
repealed,  and  the  election  of  the  Batonnier  of  the  Order  restored 
to  the  Council  of  Discipline.  Thenceforward  that  body  was  to 
be  composed  of  the  ex-batonniers  and  the  senior  members  of  the 
seven  columns  or  sections  of  advocates,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
original  ten  columns  into  which  the  Order  was  divided  in  1344. 
Still,  the  Council  of  Discipline  remained  a  non-elective  body. 
This  last  grievance  it  was  reserved  for  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  redress  immediately  on  his  accession.  During  the 
Orleanist  regime,  the  Bar  enjoyed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  its 
ancient  honours  and  liberties.  If  any  change  had  taken  place  it 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  altered  position  of  the  Crown  officers, 
not  to  any  diminution  of  the  political  rights  of  the  Bar. 

At  the  earlier  period  of  French  history,  the  avocats  gSnerauxhad 
been  proud  to  consider  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  profession 
from  whose  ranks  they  were  drawn,  and  in  whose  traditions  they 
had  been  trained.  They  formed  an  invaluable  link  between  it 
and  the  Bench.  They  professed  themselves  the  servants  of  the 
monarchy,  but  not  its  slaves.  When  Francis  I.  determined  to 
dismiss  an  inconveniently  stubborn  Advocate-General,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  his  resolve,  offered  the  post  to  a  simple  member  of 
the  Bar,  the  proffered  distinction  was  declined.  “  He  is  my 
Counsel,”  said  the  King,  “and  all  my  subjects  can  choose  the 
Counsel  that  they  please.  Am  I,  their  monarch,  to  be  worse  off 
than  they  ?”  “  Sire,”  replied  the  disinterested  lawyer,  “  he  is  the 

Counsel  of  the  Crown,  subject  not  to  your  passions,  but  to  his 
duty.”  French  history  is  full  of  similar  instances  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Crown  officers,  and  of  their  intimate  friendships 
with  the  Order  from  which  they  sprang.  Cardinal  Mazarin  had 
no  sooner  banished  Omer  Talon  than  the  French  Bar  took  the 
side  of  the  Crown  officer  against  the  Crown ;  and  the  Cardinal 
was  unwillingly  compelled  to  reeal  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
judicial  power  showed  an  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  Bar  of  France,  the  Bar  were  not  slow  to  assert 
their  rights  against  the  magistracy  itself.  Christophe  de  Thou, 
President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  had  offended  the  entire 
society  in  the  person  of  their  colleague,  Dumoulin.  A  deputation 
presented  themselves  before  him,  whose  speaker  addressed  the 
President  in  the  following  significant  language  : — “  Objurgasti 
hominem  doctiorem  te,  et  doctiorem  quam  unquam  eris.”  To  the 
credit  of  Christophe  de  Thou,  himself  an  old  advocate,  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  he  accepted  the  rebuke  patiently,  was  proud  of  the 
courage  and  sincerity  of  his  old  Order,  and  made  ail  the  repara¬ 
tion  to  their  injured  member  that  was  possible. 

The  beginning  of  this  century  witnessed  a  great  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  avocats  generaux  and  the  Bar.  The  avocats 
generaux  till  then  had  been  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
Proeureur-General  and  his  deputies.  Nominally  his  inferiors, 
they  were  in  reality  bound  neither  to  defer  to  his  opinion  nor  to 
follow  his  advice.  Thenceforward,  though  they  still  retained 
their  ancient  name,  they  became  his  subordinates,  and  respon¬ 
sible  to  him  for  their  acts.  They  ceased  to  be  counsellors  of  the 
Crown,  and  they  became  deputy  ministers  of  justice.  The 
object  of  the  Government  was  no  doubt  to  consolidate  as 
much  as  possible  the  various  judicial  functions  of  its  law 
officers,  and  to  bring  them  all  under  its  control.  From  that 
time  down  to  the  present  day,  we  find  continual  petty  conflicts 
between  procureurs  and  avocats  generaux  on  the  one  hand,  in 
their  capacity  of  public  accusers,  and  the  Bar  in  their  capacity  of 
defenders  of  the  accused,  on  the  other.  The  case  of  M.  Ollivier 
is,  however,  the  first  in  which  it  has  been  formally  decided  by 
French  tribunals  that  the  latitude  of  speech  which  is  to  be  allowed 
to  the  prosecution  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  the  defence.  M.  Ollivier 
had  accused  the  Crown  officer  of  appealing  to  the  passions  and 
the  prejudices  of  his  judges.  This  was  held  to  be  a  grave  viola¬ 
tion  of  decency,  and  M.  Ollivier, who  refused  to  retract  his  words, 
was  punished,  according  to  the  power  given  in  such  cases  by  the 
Code  Napoleon  to  the  Court,  by  temporary  suspension.  M.  Chaix 


d’Est.  Ange,  Procureur-Gen6ral,  whose  language  on  the  occasion 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  curiously  enough  is  him¬ 
self  an  ancien  batonnier.  It  so  happens  that  in  the  days  in 
which,  there  being  no  Empire,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
be  an  Imperialist,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  boldness  of  speech 
and  his  unsparing  sarcasms.  On  one  occasion,  he  actually  inter¬ 
fered  in  Court  in  the  middle  of  a  controversy  similar  to  M. 
Ollivier’s,  to  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  the  defence 
were  less  sacred  than  the  rights  of  the  prosecution.  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  passage  in  his  rhetorical  career  M.  Chaix  d’Est  Ange  had 
probably  forgotten  when  he  pronounced  so  strongly  against 
M.  Ollivier.  And  so  much  has  happened  since,  that  he  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  not  remembering  that  he  was  once  a 
French  advocate  and  a  courageous  speaker.  But  the  late  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  disciplinary  tribunal,  and  the  language  of  the 
decree  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  could  not  fail  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Order  of  Advocates.  Some  of 
its  most  eminent  members  set  themselves  to  examine  the  decision 
from  a  legal  as  well  as  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  drew  up  a 
protest,  which  was  signed  in  due  form  by  M.  Plocque,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  other  famous  names.  The  question  briefly  is  this — 
What  are  the  limits  imposed  by  law  and  reason  upon  the  counsel 
for  the  defence?  In  the  presence  of  the  judge,  who  is  the  impar¬ 
tial  arbitrator  between  both,  has  the  Crown  officer  a  right  to 
unlimited  liberty  of  speech,  which  is  not  to  be  conceded  to  his 
antagonist  ? 

The  Council  of  the  Order  maintain  that  accuser  and  defender 
stand  both  on  a  level,  and  have  equal  privileges  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Two  principles  were  officially  laid  down  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Paris  tribunal,  to  which  they  emphatically  demur. 
The  first  is,  that  the  right  of  defence  does  not  entail  with  it  the 
right  of  attack.  Admitting  that  the  person  and  the  motives  of 
the  Crown  officer  should  be  considered  unassailable,  they  assert 
that  free  criticism  of  his  speech  and  his  tone  is  part  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  privilege,  if  not  the  duty  of  the  defence.  Secondly,  the 
language  of  the  Court  attributes  to  the  “  Ministffie  Public  ”  a 
peculiar  sanctity,  because  “it  is  by  law  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  speaking  in  the  name  of  society.”  “  What !  ”  reply  the 
Council,  “Is  not  the  advocate,  as  well  as  the  Crown  officer,  charged 
by  the  law  with  the  mission  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  society?” 
“  La  Cour  de  Paris  est  partie  d’un  principe  faux  quand  elle  a 
accorde  au  ministere  public  un  droit  qu’elle  refuse  h  l’avocat ; 
quand  elle  a  prescrit  a  ce  dernier  des  devoirs  dont  elle  affranchit 
le  premier.  Eu  revendiquant  pour  lui  la  liberte  de  l’attaque  et 
de  la  defense,  l’avocat  revendique  k  la  fois  un  droit  et  un  devoir. 
II  merite  done  d’etre  ecoute.” 

The  pamphlet  to  which  M.  Berryer  has  lent  his  name  contains 
an  interesting  list  of  the  occasions,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  on 
which  the  advocates  of  the  French  bar  have  in  open  court  asserted 
an  authority  to  canvass  freely  the  observations  of  the  Crown 
officers.  The  contrast  is  an  instructive  one.  And  it  is  right  that 
notice  should  be  drawn  to  the  way  in  which,  under  the  present 
French  regime,  even  justice  becomes  polluted.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  many  thinking  people  at  the  present  day 
who  require  to  be  continually  reminded  that  a  despotism  brings 
with  it  of  necessity  a  flood  of  moral  evils  which  ought  to  be 
enough  to  condemn  to  all  eternity  the  strongest  government  in 
the  world.  In  raising  their  voice  against  Napoleonism,  the 
French  Opposition  are  not  so  much  speaking  to  France  of  the 
present  day,  which  is  either  helpless  or  depraved — they-  are 
speaking  to  their  children,  to  posterity,  to  the  future  ;  and  also 
to  the  brotherhood  of  philosophical  thinkers  throughout  the 
world,  who  form  their  political  theories  at  a  distance  from  stirring 
events,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
doctrinaires.  But  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  party 
politics  of  the  day,  the  French  Opposition  are  wise  in  standing 
firmly  as  long  as  they  can  by  that  freedom  of  discussion  which, 
mutilated  elsewhere,  still  is  left  in  some  shape  or  other  to 
French  advocates  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  law. 
With  all  its  power  to  make  and  unmake  laws  as  it  pleases, 
the  Imperial  Government,  owing  to  a  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances,  cannot  make  all  its  acts  legal,  far 'less  constitu¬ 
tional.  The  principles  of  1789,  to  which  the  present  constitution 
professes  to  conform  itself,  are  at  flagrant  variance  with  many  of 
the  measures  passed  under  the  present  regime.  The  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  are  daily  violated  in  the  violent  suspensions  and  suppres¬ 
sions  of  incautious  journals.  The  right  of  free  petition  is  traves¬ 
tied  by  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  French  senate.  The 
rights  of  the  person  are  curtailed  by  such  decrees  as  the  “  Law 
of  Public  Safety,”  and  by  the  whole  state  of  the  French  code 
upon  the  subject  of  the  detention  of  the  accused.  The  rights 
of  equality  are  set  at  nought  by  the  internal  arrangements  in 
virtue  of  which  all  Frenchmen,  and  all  French  justice,  may  be 
said  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  bureaucratic  host  of  prefects,  of  sous- 
prefects,  and  of  Crown  officials.  Those  who  are  this  day  the 
natural  defenders  of  French  law  are  thus  the  natural  defenders 
of  French  liberties  as  well.  “  Que  serait  ce  s’il  nous  advenait  de 
ces  jours  de  justice  imparfaite,  semblable  a  la  justice  de  Pilate; 
justice  qui  fait  semblant  d’etre  rigoureuse  a  cause  qu’elle  resiste 
aux  tentations  mediocres,  et  peut  etre  aux  clameurs  d’un  peuple 
irrite,  mais  qui  tombe  et  disparait  tout  a  coup  lorsqu’on  allegue, 
sans  order  meme  et  mal  a  propos,  le  nom  de  Cesar.”  With  this 
happy  quotation  from  the  greatest  of  French  orators,  M.  Berryer 
commits  to  his  younger  colleagues  the  defence  of  freedom  and  of 
law. 
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One  consolation  remains  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  a 
desponding  view  of  the  internal  condition  of  France.  The 
Empire  indeed  shows  no  symptoms  of  an  approaching  dissolution. 
But  it  is  part  of  the  destiny  of  all  despotisms  that  they  should 
be  inherently  unstable.  Their  constitution  reposes  on  no  charter 
which,  strengthened  by  the  growth  of  centuries,  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation ;  the  only  charter  on  which 
it  is  founded  is  some  hasty  bond,  signed  perhaps  and  sealed  in 
blood  in  a  brief  moment  of  popular  insanity.  Napoleonism, 
much  as  it  no  doubt  represents  in  France,  represents  above  all  a 
selfish  advantage,  scrambled  for  in  an  hour  of  universal  panic,  and 
wrung  from  the  excitementof  a  delirious  and  distracted  democracy. 
Seemingly  secured  from  overthrow  by  the  support  of  an  arrogant 
army,  a  venal  bureaucracy,  and  a  blind  peasantry,  it  still  is  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  all  the  chapter  of  accidents  that  belongs  to  the 
hidden  book  of  the  future.  A  breath  may  unmake  as  a  breath  has 
made  it.  One  of  those  reverses  that  the  God  of  battles  reserves 
sometimes  for  the  greatest  armies  may  shake  a  throne  which  rests 
mainly  on  military  prestige.  A  higher  bidder  may  undermine  the 
allegiance  of  those  prudent  partisans  who,  like  the  deities  of 
Cato’s  time,  are  only  to  be  found  upon  the  winning  side.  A 
popular  e'meute  may  result,  as  popular  emeutes  sometimes  do,  in 
the  confusion  of  a  powerful  Executive.  What  proves  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  a  regime  like  the  regime  of  the  present  Empire,  is  the 
severity  of  the  coercive  measures  it  is  compelled  to  adopt.  When 
advocates  are  requested  to  bate  their  breath,  lest  they  should  be 
overheard  by  the  public  out  of  doors,  and  when  discussion  is 
prohibited  in  the  press,  lest  the  loyalty  of  its  subscribers  should 
be  disturbed,  things  are  in  a  strange  condition.  When  the 
traveller  in  the  Alps  is  forbidden  to  open  his  mouth,  he  knows 
that  an  avalanche  is  near.  These  precautions,  say  the  tools  of 
Imperialism,  are  necessary,  because  France  is  not  in  a  normal 
state.  It  is  true  that  France  is  not  in  a  normal  state,  but  what  is 
abnormal  about  her  state  is  that  she  is  ridden  by  a  military 
despotism.  That  such  a  state  is  abnormal  is  proved  by  the  extra¬ 
vagant  measures  which  are  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 


'0  BPETTANNIICOS  'ASTHP. 

A  GREEK  newspaper — indeed  a  modern  Greek  production 
of  any  kind — always  raises  a  curious  mixture  of  feelings. 
It  is  hard  to  get  over  the  sense  of  incongruity  at  seeing  the 
most  recent — sometimes  even  the  most  frivolous — subjects  of  the 
day  treated  in  a  language  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  and  Aristotle.  We  have  on  several  occasions  reviewed 
modern  Greek  books,  and  have  given  our  general  notions  as  to 
the  modern  Greek  language  and  literature.  Without  wholly 
fratprnizing  with  those  ultra-scholars  who  seem  to  have  a  positive 
dislike  to  the  tongue  and  all  that  it  produces,  we  have  more  than 
once  regretted  the  exact  form  which  the  modern  language 
has  taken.  Historically,  wo  should  have  liked  to  see  the 
popular  tongue  retained,  developed,  and  improved  as  a  distinct 
language,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  return  to  ancient  Greek 
which  can  never  be  perfectly  successful.  We  hold  this  opinion 
on  exactly  the  same  ground  that  we  should  think  it  foolish  to 
revive  Anglo-Saxon  in  England  or  Latin  in  Italy.  Of  course 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  position  of  Italian  or  English, 
as  they  now  stand,  and  that  of  modern  Greek.  The  real  analogy 
is  to  be  found  some  centuries  back.  Had  the  contemporaries  of 
Dante  revived  Latin  instead  of  developing  Italian,  or  had  the 
contemporaries  of  Chaucer  deliberately  gone  back  to  the  language 
of  Beowulf,  they  would  have  done  exactly  what  the  modern 
Greeks  have  done.  We  know  no  reason  why  popular  Greek — 
the  Greek  of  the  Kleftic  songs— might  not  have  been  developed 
in  good  hands  just  as  much  as  English  and  Italian  have  been. 
However,  the  other  course  has  been  taken,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  follow  the  bidding  of  the  highest  of  authorities  in 
“  adhering  to  accomplished  facts.”  Modern  Greek  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  classical ;  and  of  course  the  determination  has  carried 
with  it  one  great  practical  advantage.  An  educated  foreigner 
can  now  read  a  Greek  book  or  paper  with  very  little  trouble  ; 
while  Kleftic  Greek  no  one  would  have  understood  by  the  light 
of  nature,  and  few  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  as  a 
distinct  language.  Only,  as  modern  Greek  has  determined  to  be 
classical,  the  more  classical  it  is  the  better.  The  more  6a  and 
8ev,  and  as  and  pas  can  be  got  rid  of,  the  better  the  Greek. 
Perfectly  in  their  place  in  such  a  modern  Greek  language  as  we 
should  have  preferred,  they  are  altogether  out  of  their  place  in 
such  a  language  as  modern  Greek  ha3  chosen  to  be. 

But,  from  recapitulating  what  we  said  long  ago,  when  review¬ 
ing,  in  Trikoupes’  History,  the  greatest  result  of  the  modern 
Greek  language,  we  must  turn  to  the  specimen  of  the  same 
tongue  now  before  us.  'O  BperravviKos  ’A arpp  is  no  other  than  a 
Greek  illustrated  newspaper,  published  weekly  in  London,  and  a 
great  curiosity  it  is.  it  is  very  well  got  up,  and  most  lavishly 
illustrated.  The  woodcuts  seem  to  be  chosen  on  quite  different 
principles  from  those  of  our  own  Illustrated  London  News. 
Kepresentations  of  current  events  are  indeed  not  excluded,  but 
they  form  quite  a  minority.  Landscapes,  buildings,  groups  of 
men,  are  far  more  abundant.  Some  are  chosen  to  illustrate  what 
is  going  on  just  now,  as  various  Italian  and  Chinese  groups  and 
scenes,  also  views  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  doubtless  in  honour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  a  large  part  both  of  the  engravings 
and  the  letterpress  seems  to  be  inserted  with  purely  didactic 
views,  a  great  deal  being  evidently  intended  to  initiate  Greek 


readers  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  Western  Europe.  Thus 
we  have  a  whole  set  of  views  of  Home,  and  a  series  of  groups 
of  modern  Homans;  views  from  Copenhagen,  with  a  group  of 
Jutlanders ;  Mount  ./Etna,  various  Sicilian  ruins,  and,  to  come 
nearer  home,  a  panoramic  view  of  Oxford,  a  view  tov  Srjponpareiov 
to v  TarepaaXov,  and  a  series  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  including  one 
very  touching  cut  of  tj  eipKTTj  TO >v  nnox cov  oCpeiXerStv  sai  eXtrjpivv 
Kvpla  inKTKenToplvri  avTrjv.  Then  we  have  a  scene  in  a  ball-room, 
lettered  BAP20BIEN,  a  word  which  at  first  seemed  enigmatic, 
but  which,  if  the  /3  receives  its  proper  llomaic  sound,  exactly 
gives  the  name  of  a  Slavonic  dance.  Also  there  are  hunting- 
scenes  in  England  and  elsewhere;  one  page  has  a  magnificent 
elk,  while  another  descends  to  y  Qvpa  tov  aXdmeKos,  and  others  to 
that  tS>v  ewSplScov,  and  even  tov  rpoyoe.  This  last,  we  confess, 
but  for  the  picture,  might  have  puzzled  us  ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
good  Greek  for  a  badger.  Then  we  have  scenes  from  the  Crimean 
war,  and  a  great  many  more,  “too  numerous  to  mention,”  as  the 
handbills  say.  Certainly  all  this,  with  explanatory  letterpress, 
with  all  the  news  of  the  week,  leading  articles,  a  little  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  a  sort  of  philological  praxis  in  a  piece  of  Plutarch 
in  the  original,  side  by  side  with  a  modern  Greek  and  an  English 
translation,  make  a  very  fair  and  very  varied  budget  for  our 
BpeTTavviKos  Aaryp. 

Some  of  the  letter-press  is  highly  amusing,  consisting  of  good 
advice  as  to  dress  and  manners,  designed,  we  suppose,  for  the 
benefit  of  Greek  visitors  or  residents  who  wish  to  behave  well 
in  English  societ}^.  We  are  glad  to  find  our  British  Star  fully 
convinced  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  Under  the  head 
of  ’ AyyXiKrj  ’EdtpoTaijia  we  find  the  two  heads  of  Ipariapos  dvhpcov 
and  IpaTiapos  ywaiK&v.  The  latter  is  to  a  great  extent  beyond 
us,  though  we  certainly  quite  agree  with  the  doctrine  that — 

at  iaOijreQ  Siv  npinti  'iva  w<n  noXii  jSpa^ttat  on  oig  pi)  <palvi]Tai  noXv 
pipog  tov  OKtXovC  Sioti  tovto  tlvai  atcoirpov. 

The  Ipariapos  uvdpiov  comes  more  homo  to  us.  The  Greek 
aspirant  is  warned  that  English  habits  imperatively  demand  a 
clean  shirt  and  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief :  — 

nepi  Si  tov  yiTiuvog  npin u  Tig  va  evOupr/Tai  ndvTOTt,  on  p  Ku6a- 
p lOTpg  tlvai  i/piovg  n XovTog.  K aOapbg  xitiov  icai  naOapov  pivoparrpov 
tlvai  dnapairpra. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  clean  shirt  and  a  clean  handkerchief. 
There  must  be  also  clean  teeth  and  clean  nails — nay  the  man 
himself  must  be  clean  all  oyer.  It  is  pleasing — some  would  say 
refreshing — to  find  the  British  “tub  ”  diligently  preached  up  to 
the  Hellenic  mind  : — 

A iv  aprtX  Si  to  va  nXvvij  Tip  povov  rd  tKTtdetpiva  tov  aiiiparog  tov 
piXi),  aXXa  xptivoTU  va  Xovy  kciO'  incajTpv  oXov  tov  to  awpa. 

The  physical  reasons  and  physical  advantages,  and  still  more 
the  social  benefits,  of  the  tub  are  discussed  at  more  length  than 
one  might  have  thought  necessary.  But  we  suppose  our 
Hellenic  monitor  knows  best.  So  it  is  with  various  social  and 
moral  precepts  which  follow ;  they  are  perfectly  true,  but  a  little 
obvious.  The  following  precept  shows  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
(as  the  old  Scotch  lady  said  of  George  IV.)  “  dawmed  villains 
who  kiss  and  tell.”  All  boasting  is  forbidden;  it  is 

aTonov,  utpopijTov.  'AXXci  npo  navTvg  aXXov  ?/  Kavyiivig  r)  yivopivy 
ii no  Tiviov  npbg  i'ivjdpieiv  rijg  Tipijg  tuiv  yvvuiicuiv  tlvai  r)  cixapitoTtpa 
rai  »)  d^ioraTaicpiTioTipa. 

The  subject  is  pursued  at  some  length  ;  the  e}re  may  not  be 
winked,  the  shoulder  shrugged,  the  head  shaken,  about  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  moralist  winds  up  thus  : — 

Tviopi'Coptv  on  ai  yvvalrtg  txovaiv  ivioTt  ASvvapiag,  dXX’  o  Kav\ui- 
ptvog  ini  Tip  Qpiapjiip  avTov  ini  TavTijg  aSvvapiag  tlvai  axptlog 
KaKovpyog. 

We  cannot  help  quoting  a  parallel  passage  from  another  land. 
Two  English  travellers  in  the  Pyrenees  refused  to  pay  the  whole 
of  an  exorbitant  bill  demanded  by  the  landlady  of  a  little  moun¬ 
tain  cabaret.  The  next  day  one  of  them  was  overtaken  by  the 
woman’s  husband  on  the  road.  The  traveller  professed  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  go  before  any  sort  of  magistrate  that  same  moment ; 
but  no,  the  bold  Gascon  declined  this  sort  of  settlement,  and 
went  away,  declaring,  “  Vous  avez  triomphe  sur  la  faiblesse  d’une 
femme” — another  time,  men,  “  des  homines,”  would  be  found 
on  the  mountain.  The  words  exactly  translate  our  Greek  friend’s 
precept;  but  the  aSvvapia  and  the  “faiblesse”  are  of  such  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  that  we  hope  we  shall  not  earn  the  name  of  axptioi 
KaKovpyoi  by  telling  the  story. 

Of  course,  to  us  all  this  sounds  rather  absurd.  We  suppose  it 
is  useful  for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  And  we  feel,  at  all 
events,  that  we  fare  much  better  in  Greek  hands  than  we  should 
do  in  French.  We  cannot  fancy  a  Frenchman  condescending  to 
write  an  ‘’AyyXiKij  tdipora^ia.  We  are  sorry  if  any  of  our  Greek 
friends  need  such  very  elementary  moral  and  social  instruction  ; 
still  the  course  of  training,  at  all  events,  points  to  a  desire  for 
improvement.  We  hope  our  instructor  will  meet  everywhere 
with  docile  pupils,  till  every  Hellenic  body  is  daily  tubbed,  and 
every  Hellenic  pocket  provided  with  a  k adapav  pivopasrpov. 

But  the  BpeTTavviKos  ’Aanjp  contains  matter  of  much  graver 
import  than  this.  It  evidently  seeks  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
Greek  nation,  as  distinguished  from  the  small  part  of  it  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  Greek  Kingdom.  It  wishes  to  represent 
to  UaveXXriviov,  and  not  merely  i)  piKpa  ‘EXXdv.  It  is  among  the 
greatest  misfortunes  of  Greece,  that  what  we  may  call  Greece 
itself  is  divided  among  so  many  masters,  and  that  so  much 
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of  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  Greek  nation  is  scattered 
over  foreign  lands.  The  success  which  has  attended  so  many 
emigrant  Greeks  ought,  in  no  way  to  quench  their  local  patri¬ 
otism.  It  is  for  them,  above  all  men,  to  help  the  mother  country 
in  many  ways  of  which  her  own  unassisted  resources  are  hardly 
capable.  A  wealthy  Greek  of  London  or  Manchester  could  not 
do  a  better  thing  than  take  up  the  part  of  King  Arclielaus  of 
Macedonia,  and  help  to  “  cut  straight  roads  ”  in  his  native  land. 
The  iraveXXrjviov  should  always  remember  that  ?;  piicpa  'EXXav  is, 
after  all,  the  mother  and  the  centre  of  their  race.  Still  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  Greek  placed  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe, 
and  removed  from  the  local  and  temporary  disputes  of  the  Greek 
-Kingdom,  must  be  able  to  take  a  much  calmer  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  view,  both  of  Greek  and  of  general  politics,  than  is 
likely  to  be  attained  by  his  brother  at  Athens.  In  our  British 
Star  we  pass  by  several  political  articles,  of  little  interest  to 
any  but  Greeks,  to  call  attention  to  a  very  remarkable  paper  in 
the  number  for  November  8th.  The  death  of  so  famous  a  Pliil- 
hellen  as  Lord  Dundonald  is  appropriately  seized  upon  to  review, 
not  only  Lord  Dundonald’s  personal  career,  but  the  general 
relations  between  Greece  and  the  Western  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  writer  naturally  laments  the  change  in  Western  feeling 
towards  his  country,  the  ardent  philhellenism  of  thirty  years  back, 
and  the  almost  misliellenism  of  some  time  past.  A  Greek 
writing  in  England  may  doubtless  say  many  things  which  it 
would  hardly  do  to  say  at  Athens;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
be  supposed  to  write  with  a  direct  eye  to  catching  English  sym¬ 
pathy,  w'hich  we  should  not  look  for  in  an  Athenian  writer.  We 
must,  of  course,  make  the  requisite  allowance  in  either  case. 
Our  present  writer  almost  wholly  acquits  both  England  and  the 
Hellenic  people,  and  lays  nearly  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
Bavarian  Government  at  Athens.  He  show's  at  length,  by 
the  history  both  of  the  War  of  Independence  and  of  earlier  unsuc¬ 
cessful  struggles,  how  much  Greece  has  owed  to  England,  and  how 
little  to  Russia;  and  he  goes  on  to  assert,  what  we  hope  is  true,  that 
general  G  reek  feeling  is  far  more  English  than  Russian. 
The  aspect  of  Greece  during  the  Russian  war,  even  if  we  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  the  people  at  large,  and  not  merely  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  certainly  does  not  disprove  it.  It  was  only  human 
nature  for  Greece  to  welcome  anybody  who  attacked  Turkey, 
just  as  Italy  welcomed  even  the  common  enemy  of  all 
freedom  when  he  was  ready  for  a  while  to  aid  her  against 
Austria.  France  is  to  Italy  exactly  what  Russia  is  to  Greece. 
Our  author  remarks  that,  in  the  War  of  Independence,  there 
were  plenty  of  English  and  French  Philhellenes,  but  no  Russian. 
So,  if  we  may  trust  figures  given  in  one  of  the  papers  before  us 
-—given  in  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  analogy  we  are  drawing 
— very  few  Frenchmen  indeed  arc  numbered  among  Garibaldi’s 
volunteers.  For  the  facts  contained  in  the  article,  of  course,  we 
cannot  make  ourselves  responsible.  It  is  always  very  hard  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  Greek  general  feeling  really  is,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
both  remarkable  and  agreeable  to  see  such  a  line  taken  at  all, 
and  especially  to  see  it  so  ably  argued. 

We  will  end  by  noticing  a  very  small  matter.  We  wish  our 
Greek  friends  would  take  to  a  more  seholarlike  way  of  expressing 
English  names.  Sometimes  there  is  more  analogy  between  an 
English  and  a  Greek  name  than  perhaps  thej'  have  ever  thought. 
Why  such  a  horrible  form  as  NiovKao-rfX,  when  the  English  name 
exactly  makes  their  own  SeoKaarpov?  As  many  Greek  names 
end  in  Kao-rpov  as  English  names  end  in  -Chester  and  its  congeners, 
why,  then,  talk  about  "Egerep  and  Mavr^ecrrep?  There  can  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  our  Exe  (like  Axe,  LTsk,Esk,  and  all  the  rest) 
is  the  same  name  as  the  Macedonian  Axios  ;  so  that  the  capital 
of  Devonshire  might  fairly  assume  the  thoroughly  id  ellenie  shape 
of  'A£ioKaoTpov.  Above  all,  6  npi-yxi^  rod  Ove\s  does  not  please 
usatall.  OveXs  suggests  Wells  rather  than  Wales  ;  but,  wbynot 
rrjsKapPpias?  And  we  are  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  7rpiyKi\j/. 
There  is  perfect  classical  authority  for  dva£,  Prince,  as  distin- 

fuished  from  fiaaiXevs,  King.  Isocrates  (Evagoras  88)  calls 
Ivagoras  himself  and  his  son  and  successor,  /iWiXf vs ;  bis 
younger  sons  and  daughters,  avaKres  and  amcrcrai.  As  modern 
Greek  is  to  be  classical,  then,  according  to  what  we  find  even 
Dr.  Mommsen  cannot  help  calling  die  Tlieorie  der  vollendeten 
Thatsachen,  the  more  classical  the  better,  and  certainly  6  rrjs 
Kapfipiai  dm£  sounds  to  us  very  much  more  classical  than 
6  TTpeyKi^jr  rov  OveXs. 

Altogether  we  have  found  a  good  deal  of  amusement  and  some 
instruction  in  our  Bperravinicds  Kcrr^p.  If  its  politics  really  re- 

Jiresent  those  of  the  Hellenic  nation  in  general,  Greece  ought  no 
onger  to  have  to  repeat  the  complaint  of  the  orator  we  have  just 
quoted — 

Chart  Kai  riuv  apyo vruv  tovtovq  ivifu^ov  tlvai  f3tXriarovc,  o’irivtQ 
wporara  nrpug  rovg"E\\7]va£  diuKttptvoi  rvyxdvoitv.  (Exag.  59.) 


ME.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  HOP-PLANTERS. 

DVERSITY  has  many  uses  to  the  wise  man.  Among  others 
it  teaches  him  politeness.  If  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  his 
associated  hop-growers  had  gone  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  eight  months  ago  with  their  complaints  of  injustice, 
they  would  have  received — judging  from  the  tone  in  which  all 
other  complaints  were  met— a  patronizing  snub  for  their  pains. 
But  the  revel  ot  financial  heroism  is  over,  and  penitence  comes 
with  the  morning’s  nausea.  Mr.  Gladstone  feels  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  abatement  in  the  popularity  of  the  Budget ; 


and  accordingly  there  is  some  abatement  in  that,  tone  of  grandilo¬ 
quent  insult — something  between  the  utterances  of  the  prophet 
and  the  school  usher — with  which  objectors  used  to  be  summarily 
despatched.  Instead  of  a  snub,  the  memorialists  have  obtained 
a  postponement.  It  is  not,  however,  much  in  the  way  of  a  re¬ 
mission,  and  is  a  good  deal  more  important  for  what  it  implies 
than  for  wliat  it  grants.  They  bad  only  asked  for  delay  as  a 
measure  of  temporary  and  limited  relief ;  but  what  they  have 
got  is  not  half  of  what  they  asked.  It  only  amounts  to  a 
permission  to  defer  payments  now  due  till  March,  and 
payments  due  in  March  till  August — good  security  and 
interest  at  five  per  cent,  being  exacted  in  each  case.  This 
is  not  very  overwhelming  generosity.  But  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  gambols  of  the  Ereneh  Government  have  for  the  moment 
disturbed  the  money  market,  planters  blessed  with  “  good 
security  ”  could  obtain  the  necessary  money  for  themselves  at 
quite  as  cheap  a  rate ;  and  as  Government  can  borrow  at  little 
more  than  three  per  cent.,  it  not  only  loses  nothing  by  graciousl3r 
consenting  to  lend  at  five,  but  might  even  turn  an  honest  penny 
by  the  transaction.  The  hop-growers  do  not  exhibit  any  exube¬ 
rant  gratitude  for  the  consideration  that  has  just  been  shown 
to  them.  The  Treasury  decree  announcing  the  postponement  to 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  on  behalf  of  the  hop-growers,  has  been 
published  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Times ;  and  from  the  letter 
with  which  he  introduces  it,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  he  or 
those  whom  he  represents  are  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  substance 
of  their  agitation  for  free-trade  in  hops  out  of  thankfulness  for  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  shadowy  favours.  In  truth,  the  proffered  boon  does 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  a  civil  form  of  refusal,  though  since 
last  spring  we  have  come  to  look  upon  even  a  civil  form  of  refusal 
as  a  considerable  advance.  But  the  concession  lias  a  meaning  far 
beyond  its  material  importance.  It  is  a  surrender  of  rigid  theories 
pitilessly  enforced,  and  an  admission,  at  least,  of  great  improvi¬ 
dence.  The  Budget  of  i860  bad  this  peculiarity  above  all  other 
Budgets — that,  as  far  as  permanent  sources  of  revenue  were  con¬ 
cerned,  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  gigantic  deficit..  The  gaps 
on  the  creditor  side  of  tho  account  were  filled  up  by  a  variety 
of  shifty,  but  rather  unscrupulous,  devices.  One  leak  was  stopped 
by  the  help  of  the  Spanish  repayments  ;  another,  by  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  Income-tax ;  a  third,  by  the  anticipation  of  the 
malt  and  hop  duties  ;  a  fourth,  by  the  postponement  of  a  batch  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  Exchequer  bonds.  By  the  help  of  calcula¬ 
tions  thus  doctored,  the  account  was  mad?  to  balance,  and  Par¬ 
liament  was  induced  to  assent  to  a  financial  revolution.  It  now 
turns  out  that  one,  at  least,  of  these  makeshift  items  was  ima¬ 
ginary,  and  that  all  computations  based  on  it.  were  delusive. 
Mr.  Gladstone  now  admits  that  the  duty  on  the  hops  of  i860 
cannot  be  anticipated.  It  cannot  be  paid  till  August  next,  and 
therefore  cannot  come  into  the  revenues  of  the  financial  year 
which  ends  with  next  March.  In  the  Treasury  letter  to  Mr. 
Hope,  in  which  the  signature  is  the  signature  of  Hamilton,  but 
the  circumlocutions  are  the  circumlocutions  of  Gladstone,  the 
reasons  given  for  the  postponement  n  liich  nullifies  the  calculations 
of  last  February  are  two — the  bad  year  and  the  new  tariff.  The 
possible  existence  of  these  two  disturbing  elements  seems  to 
have  been  as  completely  hidden  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  foresight 
as  the  possibility  of  the  Chinese  war  increasing  bis  expenditure. 
Yet  the  new  tariff  was  a  contingency  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  all 
events,  could  not  have  forgotten  ;  and  a  bad  year  is  at  least  as 
common  in  the  bop  countries  as  a  good  one.  He  could  hardly 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  failure  of  his  calculations  was 
quite  as  likely  as  their  success.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if 
he  bad  stopped  in  the  full  career  of  bis  arithmetical  rhapsody  to 
reflect  for  a  moment,  he  would  not  have  seen  how  utterly 
problematical  this  and  many  other  of  the  promises  were  by  which 
he  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  so  desperate  a  plunge. 
The  reckless  construction  of  a  Budget  upon  a  balance-sheet 
cooked  up  with  speculative  assets  is  only  one  among  many  unfor¬ 
tunate  results  of  that  combination  of  a  poetic  temperament  with 
a  memory  for  figures  which  makes  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  the 
most  charming  and  the  most  dangerous  of  financiers. 

A  Ministerial  contemporary,  whose  pleasing  function  it  is  to 
defend  the  cases  which  the  Times  gives  up  as  hopeless,  has  blamed 
us  severely  for  illustrating  this  poetic  character  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  finance  by  a  reference  to  the  Budget  of  this  year.  We 
have  been  guilty  of  great  “  hardihood  of  assertion”  in  attributing 
the  proposal  to  drag  down  the  customs  and  excise  duty  to  a 
common  level  of  14s.  to  an  {esthetic  love  on  his  part  of  symmetry 
in  his  figures,  which  sets  at  nought  the  gigantic  difference  between 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  two  duties.  “  Look  at  the  Statute- 
book,”  says  our  contemporary,  “and  you  will  find  15s.  fixed  as 
the  permanent  customs  duty,  while  14.?.  is  the  permanent  excise.” 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  returning  sanity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  forced  Mr.  Gladstone  to  diminish  the  bounty  which  he 
was  at  first  anxious  to  give  to  the  foreign  planter.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  his  first  proposal,  which  he  was  happily  pre¬ 
vented  from  carrying  out  in  all  its  atrocity,  was  that  the  two 
duties  should  both  stand  at  14s.  Surely  a  case  is  rather  despe¬ 
rate  when  advocates  are  instructed  to  talk  unctuously  about 
“hardihood  of  assertion,”  because  people  measure  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
intentions  by  what  he  tried  to  do  rather  than  by  wliat  lie  was 
allowed  to  do.  But  in  truth  this  extra  shilling,  though  doubtless 
all  that  could  be  wrung  out  of  Mi.  Gladstone,  is  a  relief  so  slight 
that  it  only  mocks  at  the  hop-grower’s  grievance.  It  may  possibly 
countervail,  as  a  similar  surtaxe  does  in  the  ease  of  spirits  and 
paper,  the  restraint  which  the  regulations  of  the  Excise  place  on 
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the  producer’s  ingenuity  in  improving  his  processes.  But  this  is 
very  far  the  smallest  part  of  the  hop-grower’s  sufferings.  Fluc¬ 
tuation  of  market — the  result  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  crop — is 
naturally  the  chief  burden  of  his  trade,  and  this  burden  is  enor¬ 
mously  aggravated  by  the  Excise.  As  long  as  the  Custom-house 
does  not  lay  at  least  an  equivalent  burden  on  imported  hops,  so 
long  the  excise  duty  acts  as  a  bounty  to  the  foreigner.  The 
hop-grower  cannot,  like  the  paper-maker  or  the  distiller,  pro¬ 
portion  his  production  exactly  to  the  demand.  When  he  plants  his 
hops  he  is  launching  into  an  unknown  sea  of  speculation.  Until 
he  sees  the  hop-harvest  he  cannot  tell  what  supply  it  will  be  in 
his  power  to  offer ;  until  he  sees  the  barley-harvest,  he  cannot 
tell  what  demand  he  will  have  to  satisfy.  Of  course  the  natural 
cure  for  this  natural  difficulty  is,  that  if  he  finds  the  market 
glutted  with  hops  he  may  keep  back  his  hops  till  the  glut  is 
cleared  away.  If,  when  his  hops  are  picked,  hops  are  too  cheap 
to  pay  him,  he  will  store  them  till  they  fetch  a  better  price.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  the  Excise  duty  practically  forbids  him  to 
do  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Whatever  the  market  may  be,  he 
must  pay  the  duty  ;  and  if  he  has  not  the  money  by  him,  and 
has  not  the  command  of  “  good  security,”  he  must  sell  his  hops 
for  anything  he  cau  get  in  order  to  raise  it.  Of  course,  this 
necessity  aggravates  his  difficulties.  The  hop-merchant  knows 
when  the  grower  has  to  pay  as  well  as  an  Irish  member  knows  when 
a  critical  division  is  at  hand,  and  he  regulates  his  terms  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  the  grower  could  bond  his  hops,  like  the  foreigner, 
he  might  defy  the  merchant ;  but,  being  obliged  to  pay  by  a 
fixed  dayr,  he  is  at  the  merchant’s  mercy.  Accordingly,  as  the 
fatal  day  approaches,  the  prices  offered  to  the  poorer  cultivators 
go  constantly  lower.  Sometimes  they  are  depressed  a  quarter 
or  a  third  below  their  natural  price;  and  the  general  result  is, 
that  hop-merchants  grow  rich  while  hop-growers  are  ruined. 
From  all  this  net-work  of  embarrassment,  gambling,  artificial 
markets,  forced  sales,  ruinous  loans,  the  foreigner,  who  can  bond 
his  hops,  and  wait  for  ten  years  if  he  likes,  is  absolutely  free. 
Docs  our  contemporary  or  Mr.  Gladstone  imagine  that  a  surtaxe 
of  a  shilling  on  a  duty  of  14s.,  even  with  the  sop  of  five  shillings 
extra  for  one  year,  will  countervail  a  difference  of  burden 
such  as  this?  If  they  do,  we  recommend  them  to  study  the 
opinions  expressed  upon  the  subject  by  the  local  organs  of  every 
shade  of  politics.  As  Mr.  Hope  truly  says,  “  since  this  is  an 
opinion  which  will  not  find  a  dozen  backers  through  all  the  hop 
districts,  it  is  hardly  worth  serious  discussion.” 

There  is  no  outlet  from  this  system  of  intricate  injustice  but 
the  simple  application  of  free-trade  to  hops.  Protection  might 
compensate  the  hop-grower;  but  protection  is  simply  impossible. 
Inland  bonding  might  place  him  on  an  equality  with  the  foreigner ; 
but  inland  bonding  would  require  a  separate  Excise  warehouse 
at  every  separate  farm.  New  scales  of  taxation,  such  as  have 
been  recently  recommended,  by  acres  instead  of  by  weight, 
would  be  literally  ruinous  to  the  poorer  soils.  The  duty  is  so 
vicious,  so  unequal,  so  exceptional  in  its  character,  that  no 
patching  can  make  it  fair.  If  it  were  a  very  large  item  of 
revenue,  practical  necessity  might  enforce  submission.  But  it  is 
a  miserable  crumb  of  oppression  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  haggle  over.  If  the  complaint  came  from  Manchester,  it 
would  be  listened  to  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Gladstone  perhaps 
imagines  that  he  is  only  dealing  with  a  feeble  and  limited  interest. 
We  trust  that,  if  not  a  sense  of  justice,  at  least  a  sense  of  the 
policy  of  helping  when  your  neighbour’s  house  is  on  fire,  will 
cause  him  to  discover  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  their 
isolation. 


THE  NEW  BISHOP. 

ACOBBESPONDENT  of  the  Record — it  is  a  pity  that  his 
.  name  should  be  confined  to  the  circle  of  the  “Truly  Pious,” 
so  we  mention  it — the  Bev.  G.  B.  Lee  Warner,  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary,  Bredin,  in  the  City  of  Canterbury — has  invited  what  he 
calls  “God’s  people”  “to  be  instant  in  prayer,”  inasmuch  as 
“  a  door  is  providentially  opened  for  the  exercise  of  that  precious 
privilege.”  The  providential  opening  of  the  door  is  the  closing 
of  the  grave  on  Dr.  Pepys,  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  “  prayer  is 
the  appointed  engine  that  moves  the  hand  of  the  Lord.”  “  The 
King’s  heart”  being,  according  to  Scripture,  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  the  conclusion  is,  that  “all  who  belong  to  Christ  in 
the  Church  of  England  are  to  go  up  at  once  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  as  the  voice  of  one  man,  that  the  heart  of  the  Queen’s 
Prime  Minister  may  be  led  to  appoint  to  the  high  and  holy  office 
now  vacant  in  the  See  of  Worcester,”  “an  able  minister  of 
the  New  Testament,”  &c.  &c.  We  do  not.  having  some  reverence 
for  prayer,  trust  ourselves  to  translate  Mr.  G.  B.  Lee  Warner’s 
party  cant  and  party  rant  into  any  other  language  than  his  own. 
Nor  shall  we  criticise  it,  further  than  to  enter  a  mild  protest  against 
the  “  cxegetical  ”  fitness  of  applying  the  text  to  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  heart,  and  to  suggest  that  there  are  many  to  whom  the 
notion  of  our  jolly  Pelagian  ruler  thinking  himself  under  the 
inlluence  of  Divine  Grace  in  making  a  new  Bishop  can  only 
present  itself  as  a  highly  comic  fancy.  But  when  “  God’s  people” 
take  to  prayers  of  this  sort,  it  is  high  time  for  those  who  do  not 
claim  this  Pharisaic  title  to  bethink  themselves,  just  as  seriously 
as  those  who  exclusively  “  belong  to  Christ,”  of  the  future  of  the 
Church  of  Eugland  as  influenced  by  its  Episcopate. 

Somebody  said — of  course  he  was  a  profane  scoffer — that, 
though  the  decisions  of  Councils  were  of  course  those  of  Heaven, 


yet  they  were  also  the  opinions  of  the  odd  man  ;  and  there  is  a 
living  historian  who  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  view  of  confimr- 
ing  the  moral  lesson  that.  Providence  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
Tories.  “  Every  Christian  man  in  the  Church  ” — again  to  recur  to 
Mr.  Lee  Warner’s  blasphemous  nonsense — is  to  make  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Bishop  “  a  subject  of  fervent,  faithful,  expectant 
prayer ;”  and  “  the  Lord,  who  is  a  prayer-hearing,  prayer¬ 
answering  God,  will  assuredly  give  us  his  blessing  as — 
thanks  be  to  His  name — He  has  so  often  done  before;” 
which  means,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
under  divine  inspiration,  will  give  us  Bishops  of  the  type 
to  which  we  have  lately  been  accustomed.  That  type  is 
soon  described.  All  the  recent  Bishops  have  been  honourable 
and  reverend  gentlemen,  cadets  of  the  noble  Whig  families,  with 
plenty  of  blood  and  very  little  Greek.  Hon.  and  Bev.  Yilliers — 
Hon.  and  Bev.  Pelham — Hon.  and  Bev.  Baring — Hon.  and  Bev. 
Waldegrave — and  even  Dr.  Bickersteth,  a  law  lord’s  nephew. 
If  these  gentlemen  are  the  result  of  the  inspiration  of  Heaven,  we 
must  say  that  here  is  an  accumulative  proof  that  Whig  principles 
and  Whig  families  are,  in  another  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant,  and  that  Providence,  like  Lord  Palmerston  himself,  has 
changed  political  principles.  It  really  does  become  a  serious  matter 
to  get  this  view  of  Providence;  for,  if  it  be  true,  we  can  only  say 
that  Almighty  God  looks  with  more  favour  than  we  can  do  on  igno¬ 
rance  and  worldly  politics.  Not  only  is  His  kingdom  of  this 
world,  but  of  a  world  of  narrow-mindedness,  mental  incapacity, 
and  mere  social  rank.  The  Bishops  appointed  by  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  have  absolutely  no  qualifications  for  the  office  except 
the  slenderest  literary  attainments,  family  and  political  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  profession  of  the  narrowest  and  most  debasing 
form  of  religion.  Let  anybody  read— if  he  can — BishojS  Walde- 
grave’s  Bampton  Lectures,  and  he  will  see  perhaps  the  most 
melancholy  instance  of  the  debasement  of  the  mind  which  has 
yet  discredited  the  religious  press.  Let  him  peruse  the  questions 
privately  addressed  by  Bishop  Yilliers  to  candidates  for  orders, 
and  he  will  find  an  attempt  at  deliberate  and  exclusive  partisan¬ 
ship,  and  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  thought  in  the  Church  of 
England,  quite  equal  to  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Boman  Index. 

Now  whether  we  belong  to  God’s  people  or  not,  we  have  an 
interest  in  the  Church  of  England  quite  as  keen  and  lively  as 
that  of  the  faithful  who  have  received  the  invitation  to  be  earnest 
in  prayer.  We  have  our  own  opinion  of  Evangelical  bishops  and 
parsons  generally.  We  consider  their  views  narrow,  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  constitutes  true  religion  confined  and  debased. 
The  men  are  sectarian,  bigoted,  and  persecuting  in  spirit ;  and 
their  homilies  and  teaching  are,  generally  speaking,  an  affront 
to  those  intellectual  powers  which,  with  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  we  believe  to  come  down  from  the  Father  of  Light. 
But  it  is  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  religious  interest  that 
wre  protest  against  any  more  bishops  of  the  Villiers  and  Walde¬ 
grave  stamp.  Lord  Palmerston  is  too  much  immersed  iu 
politics  to  undertake  the  duty  of  understanding  the  religious 
characteristics  of  the  day.  To  save  himself  trouble  he  delivers 
himself  and  the  ecclesiastical  department  of  the  State  into 
the  hands  of  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  religious  par¬ 
tisans.  He  may  not  know  it,  but  his  noble  friend  and  kinsman 
does  not  represent  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  national  Church,  and  the  religion  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
is  not  the  religion  of  England.  In  the  Church  of  England  are 
mixed  up  and  embodied  all  sorts  of  social  considerations  ;  in  the 
character  and  attainments  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  involved  all  sorts  of  interests  which  are  infinitely  larger  and 
superior  to  those  of  a  sectarian  school.  What  the  bishops  are, 
the  clergy  have  the  strongest  inducements  to  become.  The  clergy 
again  influence  much  of  the  thought,  the  freedom,  the  domestic 
peace,  and  the  inner  life  of  English  society.  It  will  be  a  bad 
day  for  England,  and  a  worse  day  for  the  Church  of  England, 
when  all  the  intellect  and  intelligence  of  the  country  are  perma¬ 
nently  divorced  from  the  Church.  The  result  will  be  the  same 
here  as  it  is  in  France.  It  matters  not  two  straws  that  in  the 
one  case  it  is  Ultramontanism,  in  the  other  it  is  Evangelicalism, 
which  is  permitted  to  rule.  Both  are  equal  treasons  to 
the  freedom  of  thought  —  both  are  equal  affronts  to  human 
intelligence  and  intellectual  freedom.  As  tyrannies  and  bigo¬ 
tries,  Evangelicalism  and  Ultramontanism  are  identical.  There 
is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  fact  that  so  few  men  of 
mental  power  take  orders  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  the 
days  of  Bossuet  and  Bellarmine  are  at  an  end.  And  the  very  same 
process  is  overtaking  the  Church  of  England.  No  man  of  self- 
respect,  or  of  prospects  and  attainments  higher  than  the  pastors 
of  Little  Bethel,  will  undertake  a  ministry  which  is  represented 
in  its  highest  authorities  by  Drs.  Yilliers  and  Waldegrave.  This 
we  should  hold  to  be  a  social  misfortune  of  the  gravest  kind.  We 
do  not  choose  to  divorce  ourselves  from  the  religion  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  Church  of  England  and  its  clergy  have  done  service  too 
long  and  too  good  to  all  that  is  noble  among  us,  have  rendered 
too  faithful  and  consistent  an  allegiance  to  thought  and  order  and 
common  sense,  and  to  all  social  duties,  for  us  to  witness  its 
certain  degradation  and  humiliation  without  indignation  and  sor¬ 
row.  The  wretched  Orange  faction  in  Canada  and  Ireland,  and  the 
subversion  of  authority  in  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  have  taught 
us  what  popular  religion,  and  that  religion  which  claims  to  be 
exclusively  Evangelical,  really  is.  Lord  Palmerston  has  already 
wrecked  a  Government  by  appointments  dictated  by  the  nar¬ 
row  interests  of  family  and  party.  What  has  happened  once 
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may  happen  again  ;  and  even  firm  adherents  of  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  can  assure  the  Premier  that  there  are  many  who 
look  very  anxiously  to  the  future  Bishop  of  Worcester,  even 
though  they  do  not  advertise  the  fact  that  they  bring  their 
anxieties  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 


RIFLE  RANGES  AT  GENEVA. 

mHE  gentlemen  who  supply  what  is  called  literary  gossip  to 
JL  the  provincial  journals  may,  if  they  please,  found  a  para¬ 
graph  on  the  fact  that  a  well-known  firm  of  manufacturers  of 
guns  and  swords  have  become  publishers.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  augur  from  this  circumstance  that  the  British  lion  has 
any  present  intention  of  taking  his  repose  beside  the  lamb,  or 
that  Messrs.  Wilkinson— who  have  just  brought  out  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Rifle  Ranges  at  Geneva — are  at  all  likely  to  find  pruning- 
hooks  a  more  profitable  article  than  regulation  swords.  On  the 
contrary,  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  at  a  repository  of  deadly 
weapons  is  one  among  many  examples  of  the  martial  tone  which 
pervades  the  current  literature  of  England.  The  swords  of 
Messrs,  Wilkinson  have  been  often  proved  in  war,  and  now  they 
have  attempted  to  serve  their  country  also  with  the  pen.  We 
believe  that  the  pamphlet  now  before  us  is  written  by  a  gentleman 
of  their  establishment  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  much  more 
familiar  with  the  other  branches  of  their  business  than  with  that 
which  they  have  just  added  to  it  of  authorship ;  and  it  results 
from  his  freshness  at  his  new  trade  that  he  is  wholly  free  from 
the  usual  tricks — to  us  so  painfully  well  known — of  older  hands, 
and  that  he  has  not  written  a  single  word  that  was  not  necessary 
to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 

Mr.  Latham  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Vernon  to  visit  the 
Tir  Cantonal  held  last  August  at  Geneva,  and  he  has  under¬ 
taken  to  describe  what  he  saw  there,  under  the  belief,  which 
we  think  well-founded,  that  he  can  supply  suggestions  which 
would  be  useful  in  the  formation  and  management  of  rifle  grounds 
in  England.  We  have  often  insisted  in  these  columns  on  the 
necessity  of  providing  rifle  grounds  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  large  towns,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time  felt  that  it  was  a 
difficult  question  how  to  do  this  generally  without  serious  danger 
to  the  inhabitants.  We  find,  however,  that  at  Geneva  consider¬ 
able  faciliiies  are  obtained  for  practice  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
artisans  and  gardeners,  who  pursue  their  avocations  without  the 
smallest  fear  of  the  erratic  bullets  of  nervous  or  careless  riflemen. 
Mr.  Latham  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  a  rifle  range  of  300 
yards  might  be  provided  in  any  one  of  the  London  parks,  and 
even  in  Piccadilly,  with  perfect  safety  to  all  who  dwell  or  pass  at 
the  end  or  sides  of  the  shooting-ground.  Some  such  plan  as  that 
which  he  recommends  would  probably  suggest  itself  to  everyone 
who  considered  the  subject  for  the  first  time.  Very  likely  those 
who  have  thought  longer  may  have  discovered  difficulties  or  draw¬ 
backs,  and  besides  it  may  be  said  that  a  range  of  300  yards  is  not 
sufficient.  But  it  is  very  obvious  that  Manchester,  for  example, 
can  never  find  a  Southport  Beach  within  three  miles  of  it.  In  this, 
as  in  other  things,  it  is  idle  to  insist  upon  an  unattainable  standard 
of  perfection.  At  the  great  centres  of  population,  where  it  is 
easiest  to  raise  Volunteers,  it  has  also  been  found  hitherto  most 
difficult  to  train  them ;  and  it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  by 
imitating  the  Genevese  method  a  rifle  range  of  considerable 
utility  might  be  provided  wherever  there  is  a  body  of  riflemen 
to  use  it.  Whether  or  not  this  be  so  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  extracts  which  we  make  from  Mr.  Latham’s  pam¬ 
phlet  : — 

The  building,  or  “  Stand,”  consists  of  one  large  hall,  about  sixty  yards  in 
length,  with  a  line  of  moveable  windows,  occupying  the  whole  of  one  side, 
and  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  barrier  or  shelf  on  which  the  guns  are 
placed  after  loading,  to  await  their  turn  in  the  firing.  Opposite  the  barrier 
are  twenty -four  targets,  each  one  yard  apart;  but  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  screens,  or  •pa/roibMes,  only  one  target  is  visible  from  any  point  of  the 
barrier. 

On  appi’oaching  the  barrier,  the  stranger  is  puzzled  at  the  sight  of  a  solid 
stone  wall,  about  ten  yards  in  front  of  him,  and  against  which  the  shot  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  directed.  It  is  only  by  taking  a  position  exactly  behind  the 
.person  firing  that  he  can  perceive  a  small  boarded  opening,  about  a  foot 
square,  through  which  he  sees  another  stone  wall,  some  fifty  yards  beyond, 
with  a  similar  opening,  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  view  of  the  target 
only. 

****** 

The  stone  walls,  or  paraballes,  are  a  most  valuable  safeguard  against  acci¬ 
dent.  They  are  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  depth  is  calculated  from  the 
trajectory,  so  as  just  to  allow  sufficient  space  for  any  ball  fired  at  the  right 
elevation  for  the  target  to  pass  under  them.  If  the  shot  is  fired  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  which  would  cause  it  to  pass  over  the  target,  it  is  immediately  stopped 
by  the  first  or  second  screen.  If  the  elevation  is  too  low,  it  is  stopped  by  a 
soft  turf  bank  under  each  screen,  which  prevents  all  ricochet.  The  stone  em¬ 
ployed  is  of  a  very  porous  and  friable  kind,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  ball  to 
glance  off,  but  having  sufficient  cohesion  to  completely  arrest  its  progress 
even  at  ten  yards  from  the  muzzle. 

This  appears  to  ns  a  very  clear  description,  but,  as  a  further  aid 
to  understanding  him,  the  author  slates  that  lie  has  made  a  small 
model  of  the  Swiss  targets  and  screens,  which  may  be  seen  by 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  It  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  boards  above  described  are  affixed  to  the  stone 
walls  in  order  to  prevent  the  shooter  from  seeing  any  other 
target  besides  that  at  which  he  ought  to  aim.  If  it  should  be 
thought  that  the  opening  left  between  these  boards  is  so  narrow 
as  to  assist  the  aim,  the  boards  may  be  entirely  removed  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  essential  parts  of  1  he  arrangement,  which  are 
the  stone  walls  and  hanks  of  turf.  ri  lie  author  declares  his  own 


conviction  that  these  paraballes  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  own  practice  grounds,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
large  towns  some  such  arrangement  is  absolutely  necessary. 
He  fully  acknowledges  the  value  of  the  system  of  instruction 
adopted  at  Hythe,  as  tending  to  teach  the  rifleman  how  to  use  his 
weapon  before  he  uses  it.  Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
knowledge  that  all  recruits  have  been  drilled  more  or  less 
effectually  upon  this  system  will  ever  persuade  carpenters  and 
watchmakers  to  pursue  their  work  tranquilly  in  open  shops 
looking  upon  an  ordinary  English  shooting-ground,  as  they  do 
habitually  at  Geneva.  However  high  and  just  may  be  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  those  skilled  in  the  Hythe  method  place  in  it,  there 
will  always  remain  the  difficulty  of  imparting  the  same  confidence 
to  the  unskilled,  who  will  naturally  claim  the  light  of  taking  all 
such  precautions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
their  own  limbs  and  lives. 

Besides  this  most  important  suggestion  of  the  screens,  Mr. 
Latham’s  pamphlet  contains  many  interesting  and  valuable  obser¬ 
vations  upon  other  points.  Thus  be  remarks  that — 

in  England  we  construct  our  targets  of  iron,  and  our  butts  generally  of  brick¬ 
work,  both  among  the  most  expensive  of  the  materials  available.  They  are 
employed  to  stop  the  bullets,  and  they  perform  this  office  so  effectually  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  be  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  target  from  the  spray  and  re¬ 
bound  of  the  lead . Tho  Swiss,  on  the  contrary,  adopt  the  principle  of 

catching  the  bullet,  or  arresting  its  progress  by  a  yielding  and  gradual  resist¬ 
ance,  instead  of  a  sudden  and  violent  stop.  Eor  their  targets  they  employ 
wood,  canvas,  and  paper ;  and  for  the  butts  wood  and  earth— all  materials 
easily  procured  or  transported  from  place  to  place,  and  which  effect  the  same 
object  with  greater  safety  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

In  England,  just  at  present,  it  seems  to  he  the  fashion  to  try 
to  stop  shot,  both  in  play  and  earnest,  with  the  hardest  and  most 
brittle  materials  that  can  be  procured.  Contractors  all  round 
the  dockyards  are  doing  largo  and  profitable  jobs  in  stone  forts, 
and  the  notion  is  not  without  supporters  that  these  forts  ought 
to  be  partly  faced  with  iron.  We  must  confess  that  we  have 
ourselves  considerable  faith  in  turf  as  a  defence  both  from  our 
friends  and  enemies  ;  and  besides,  a  butt  of  brickwork  is  one  of 
the  most  hideous  objects  with  which  the  art  of  man  can  deface  a 
pleasing  landscape.  But  in  this  country,  from  various  causes, 
every  sort  of  public  work  is  usually  done  in  the  most  costly  way, 
and  it  is  possible  to  find  an  opportunity  for  what  the  Americans 
call  “  log-rolling”  even  in  the  building  of  a  brick  wall.  In  Swit¬ 
zerland,  where  money  is  not  so  plentiful,  they  manage  very 
tolerably  with  less  of  it,  as  we  think  Mr.  Latham,  by  his  clear 
and  sensible  remarks,  has  shown.  All  who  wish  to  see  “  greater 
economy,  safety,  and  expedition”  introduced  into  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  English  rifle-grounds  ought  certainly  to  read,  and  we 
believe  they  would  profit  by,  this  pamphlet. 


THE  THEATRES. 

JVTEVEK  were  so  many  theatres  simultaneously  open  in  London 
_L x  as  at  the  present  time.  There  is  not  a  known  playhouse  of 
which  the  doors  are  now  closed  ;  and  even  if  the  investigator 
wanders  into  localities  which  belong  to  the  terra  incognita 
of  general  society,  fresh  playhouses,  also  open,  will  meet  his  eye. 
The  Haymarket,  the  Adelphi,  the  Olympic,  the  Princess’s,  and 
the  Strand  are  in  full  activity,  as  a  matter  of  course— these  are 
the  permanent  institutions  of  central  London.  In  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament  are  Sadler’s  Wells,  Astley’s,  the  Surrey,  and  the  Vic¬ 
toria — these  are  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  suburbs.  Were 
any  of  the  nine  theatres  just  enumerated  to  remain  closed  through 
the  month  of  November,  a  gap  would  be  felt  (by  some  class  or 
other)  in  the  list  of  London  amusements.  The  Lyceum  and  the 
St.  James’s  have  hitherto  enjoved  an  uncertain  existence,  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Proserpine,  when  she  passed  half  her  life 
on  cheerful  earth,  half  in  gloomy  Hades.  But  the  former  re¬ 
mains  open  under  Madame  Celeste,  the  latter  has  been  recently 
opened  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan,  and  neither  of  these  managers  are 
to  be  classed  among  the  theatrical  adventurers  to  whom  the 
world  has  been  indebted  for  so  many  short  and  uncertain  seasons. 
Drury  Lane,  which  has  generally  remained  in  obscurity  till 
Christmas,  when  it  has  flashed  out  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  its 
vast  pantomime,  is  now  regularly  opened  with  a  strong  dramatic 
company,  evidently  formed  with  a  serious  view  to  attraction.  A 
French  theatrical  troop  is  in  London,  and  instead  of  finding  itself 
homeless  through  the  occupation  of  the  St.  James’s,  settles  in 
the  concert-room  of  Her  Majesty’s,  which  has  been  skilfully  con¬ 
verted  into  a  perfectly  appointed  theatre,  called  the  “  Bijou.” 
Then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  two  large  houses,  Her 
Majesty’s  and  Covent  Garden,  are  both  open  for  English  opera, 
and  that  there  are  still  several  remote  suburban  theatres,  of 
merely  local  interest,  which  we  have  forborne  to  name. 

The  amount  of  productive  activity  has  been  commensurate 
with  the  quantity  of  theatres  All  the  managers  have  seemed 
determined  to  do  something,  and  dramatic  authors  have  responded 
to  their  call.  Seldom  have  more  dramas  of  pretension  been 
brought  out  than  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Seldom,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  amid  so  much  productiveness,  have  we  seen  such 
small  chances  of  permanent  success.  We  have  for  some  time  been 
silent  with  respect  to  the  non-lyrical  theatres  of  London,  though 
novelties  have  been  springing  up  in  every  direction,  precisely 
because  we  have  felt  that  there  is  scarcely  one  work  among  them 
all  which  can  become  the  feature  of  a  season.  Everything  that 
has  been  done  for  some  time  past  may  be  compressed  within  the 
limits  of  a  brief  review. 
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We  may  begin  by  pointing  out  a  dreadful  heresy  which  appears 
to  hare  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  our  dramatic  authors. 
A  well-known  proverb,  which  associates  conciseness  of  expression 
with  pungency  of  thought,  is  evidently  considered  trite  and  old- 
fashioned  ;  and  “  Prolixity  is  the  soul  of  wit”  may  be  regarded 
as  the  maxim  by  which  our  writers  for  the  stage  regulate  their 
labours.  The  Scuderys  who  wrote  folio  novels  are  a  bygone  class, 
but  the  appearance  of  a  race  of  dramatic  Scuderys  seems  by  no 
means  impossible.  A  good  Christian  is  allowed  to  cultivate  the 
Graces,  heathen  sluts  though  they  be.  Might  we  recommend  to 
our  dramatists  a  little  wholesome  worship  of  the  Boman  god 
Terminus  ?  Plays,  as  well  as  lands,  should  have  fixed  boundaries. 
The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  the  new  comedy  with  which  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  has  furnished  the  Haymarket,  is  a  case  in  point.  This 
celebrated  writer  never  set  out  with  a  clearer  idea,  never  sketched 
the  outline  of  his  characters  with  a  firmer  hand,  never  wrote  more 
pointedly,  never  more  accurately  fitted  his  company,  than  in  the 
composition  of  this  piece,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  which  is  to 
exhibit  an  ideal  woman,  who,  having  brought  herself  into  dif¬ 
ficulties  by  a  clandestine  marriage,  meets  embarrassments  of  the 
most  unromantic  kind  with  brave  resolution,  and  proves  a  veritable 
comfort  to  her  less  strong-minded  husband.  Had  the  struggles 
of  the  estimable  lady  been  confined  by  the  dictates  of  a  good 
chronometer  within  the  limits  of  two  hours,  this  would  have  been 
one  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  most  successful  plays  ;  but  the  tendency  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  scant  material  has  led  him  not 
only  into  needless  protraction,  but  into  the  contrivance  of  inci¬ 
dents  that  in  no  way  further  the  real  purpose  of  his  work.  Since 
the  first  night,  when  the  piece  lasted  till  eleven  o’clock,  a  general 
thinning  of  the  dramatis  'per sonce  has  taken  place — one  very  cum¬ 
bersome  young  lady,  over  whom  no  tears  will  be  shed,  having 
been  visited  with  utter  annihilation.  Surely  prevention  would 
be  better  than  cure  in  such  dramatic  maladies.  It  would 
be  better  not  to  put  characters  upon  the  stage  at  all,  than  to  set 
them  up  provisionally  to  be  knocked  down  like  skittles.  The 
Malthusian  theory  is  at  any  rate  superior  to  the  Chinese  system 
of  infanticide. 

Still  greater  is  the  sin  of  Mr.  Watts  Phillips,  who  made  the 
Drury  Lane  audience  sit  for  four  mortal  hours  while  he  re¬ 
counted  the  pretty  little  anecdote — for  it  is  nothing  more — of  a 
spy  in  the  ’45,  who,  having  adopted  his  hateful  profession  from 
motives  of  private  revenge,  endeavours,  under  the  influence  of 
other  motives,  to  save  his  victim  from  the  scaffold.  Mr.  Taylor’s 
personages,  at  any  rate,  tell  smartly,  and  his  superabundant  in¬ 
cidents,  though  they  divert  the  attention  from  the  main  idea  of 
the  work,  keep  the  stage  in  an  amusing  bustle.  But  Mr.  Watts 
Phillips  forces  dreary  talk  upon  personages  dull  by  nature, 
writes  up  his  “  walking  gentleman  ”  into  a  giant  of  verbosity, 
and  is  half  inclined  to  make  the  quantity  of  words  uttered  by 
his  characters  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  interest  they  ex¬ 
cite.  Two  or  three  situations,  heightened  by  the  excellent  acting 
of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Toole — one  the  penitent  spy,  the  other  an 
irredeemable  villain — are  in  themselves  powerful  enough  to  form 
the  mainstay  of  a  short  piece ;  but  as  it  is,  they  stand  out  as 
exceptions  amid  general  insignificance,  like  an  isolated  cromlech 
in  the  midst  of  a  broad  plain.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  Story  of  the  ’45,  as  Mr.  Phillips’  play  is  called,  does  not 
depend  wholly  on  its  dramatic  interest.  Two  of  Hogarth’s 
pictures  are  copied  in  living  groups,  and  a  creditable  attempt  is 
made  to  present  the  eye  with  a  view  of  London  and  its  environs 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Young  Pretender. 

Another  new  work  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  is  a  comedy  called 
Up  at  the  Kills,  with  which  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  inaugurated  his 
management  of  the  St.  James’s.  Here  the  attempts  of  a  lady  to 
recover  from  a  very  bad  man  a  bundle  of  letters  compromising 
to  the  reputation  of  a  female  friend  are  embodied  in  a  series  of 
strong  situations,  manifestly  taken  from  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche, 
one  of  the  new  Prench  comedies  with  which  M.  Talexy  made 
London  familiar  last  summer;  and  a  couleur  locale  has  been 
given  to  the  action  by  the  settlement  of  the  dramatis  persona 
at  an  Indian  station,  Up  at  the  Sills,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  peculiar  dissipations  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  However,  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  less  than  usually  happy  with  those  minor  cha¬ 
racters  by  which  the  local  colouring  is  effected,  and  hence  the 
interest  of  his  work  rests  altogether  on  the  situations  from  the 
Pattes  de  Mouche,  in  which  the  antagonistic  personages  are 
admirably  played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigan.  Here,  again,  a 
respect  for  brevity  would  have  been  beneficial.  Ineffective 
accessories  would  have  been  omitted ;  and,  as  in  Still  Waters 
Bun  Deep,  a  plain,  simple,  interesting  story  would  have  told  by 
its  own  force. 

Prom  these  works,  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  needless  dilution 
and  attenuation,  we  turn,  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  refresh¬ 
ment,  to  a  drama  played  at  the  Lyceum,  with  the  title,  Adrienne  ; 
or,  the  Secret  of  a  Life.  Here  the  author — Mr.  Leslie — has  a  story  to 
tell  which  is  capable  of  exciting  curiosity  at  short  intervals,  and 
which  is  also  susceptibleof  scenic  illustration.  He  accordingly  tells 
it  at  just  such  a  length  as  is  sufficient  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  too  soon ;  and  when  the  interest  begins  to  flag  a  little, 
he  is  ably  assisted  by  the  scene-painter,  Mr.  Calcott.  The  story 
itself  is  by  no  means  perfect,  for  the  “  secret”  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  which  so  much  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  turns  out,  when  revealed,  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
trouble  it  has  occasioned.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  a  small  cause 
which  has  produced  some  capital  “  effects  and  as  Mr.  Carlyle 


admires  Dr.  Johnson  for  praying  in  the  age  of  Voltaire,  so 
we  may  look  with  respect  on  a  writer  who  gives  us  a  picturesque 
duel,  a  military  encampment,  a  death  by  poison,  another  by  a 
fall  down  a  precipice,  and  a  false  accusation  within  the  space  of 
two  hours  and  a  half,  in  an  age  when  many  authors  take  so  long 
a  time  to  tell  so  very  little. 

But  the  grand  success  of  the  day  is  achieved  by  the  Colleen 
Pawn,  which  has  now  been  played  several  weeks  at  the  Adelphi, 
and  still  attracts  numerous  audiences.  This  piece  is  no  more 
than  a  dramatized  version  of  the  Collegians — a  novel  which  was 
put  upon  the  stage  years  ago,  when  it  was  still  fresh  in  the  cir¬ 
culating  libraries,  and  seemed  to  have  been  fairly  worn  out  as 
far  as  theatrical  purposes  were  concerned.  However,  Mr.  Bou- 
cicault  took  the  subject  in  hand  with  all  the  discernment  of  a 
man  who  thoroughly  knows  the  stage ;  and  bringing  the  tale  to  a 
happy  issue,  without  diminishing  the  interest,  contrived  a  series  of 
effective  scenes,  in  which  a  large  company  is  well  employed,  and 
which,  keeping  the  audience  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  leaves  it  perfectly  satisfied  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Among 
the  “  opinions  of  the  press”  which  are  used  to  season  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  admiration  of  the  particular  scene  in  whichEily  is  throwninto 
the  lake  and  rescued  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  that  the  public 
might  easily  suppose  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  this  one  situation,  and  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  one  tran¬ 
sient  flash  rendered  more  manifest  the  general  darkness.  But  the 
Colleen  Paten  is  good  throughout — long  indeed,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  much  matter,  but  not  on  that  account  tedious— and  well 
acted,  not  only  by  the  artists  of  repute,  but  also  by  the  more 
obscure  performers,  who  have  developed  talents  previously  un¬ 
known.  ATor  is  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bougicault  as  an  actor 
one  of  the  least  important  circumstances  connected  with  the 
production  of  the  Colleen  Pawn.  He  plays  a  half-comic,  half- 
sentimental  Irishman  of  low  life,  with  such  completeness  and 
finish  that  he  is  at  once  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
artists  of  the  day.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  theatrical  history,  that 
while  crowds  visit  the  Adelphi  to  see  Mr.  Bou^icault’s  drama,  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  is  the  leading  actor  at  Drury  Lane, 
whither  he  has  taken  his  principal  low  comedian,  Air.  Toole. 
This  circumstance  may  modify  the  common  opinion  that  the 
managers  of  rival  houses  are  animated  by  a  strong  hostility 
against  each  other. 

At  the  Princess’s  a  novel  experiment  has  been  made.  The 
celebrated  French  actor,  M.  Fechter,  sustains  the  principal  cha¬ 
racter  in  an  English  version  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  Buy  Bias,  and 
has  created  general  admiration  by  the  grace  of  his  manner,  and 
the  passionate  intensity  with  which  he  depicts  the  stronger 
emotions.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the  histrionic  phenomena  of 
whom  people  talk  much,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  so  de¬ 
cided  a  Frenchman  can  long  maintain  a  position  as  a  chief  of  the 
London  stage.  Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  the  well-known  light  comedian, 
has  shone  forth  unexpectedly  by  the  propriety  with  which  he 
represents  the  cold-blooded,  unscrupulous  Don,  whose  disadvan¬ 
tageous  contrast  to  the  virtuous  lackey  is  so  gratifying  to  the 
democratic  mind  which  M.  Hugo  is  so  anxious  to  conciliate. 
So  well  pleased,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Lacy  with  the  favourable  opinions 
of  the  press,  that  he  has  collected  them  all  and  printed  them  in 
a  circular.  A  similar  course  has  often  been  adopted  by  managers, 
and  still  more  frequently  by  publishers,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  actors  should  not  take  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  world 
how  generally  their  merits  also  are  acknowledged. 

By  the  way,  this  same  play  of  Buy  Bias  is  an  excellent  instance 
of  the  ease  with  which  social  questions  may  be  disposed  of  when 
the  decision  is  pronounced  through  the  medium  of  fiction.  Buy 
Bias,  the  lackey,  is  the  noblest  of  mankind;  his  master,  the  noble, 
is  the  most  consummate  of  scoundrels.  Argal,  every  footman  is 
better  than  every  aristocrat.  The  form  of  syllogism  might  not 
pass  muster  under  the  eyes  of  an  Aristotle  or  a  Whately  ;  but 
it  is  just  severe  enough  for  the  purposes  of  democratic  clap-trap, 
convincing  alike  to  him  who  propounds  and  to  him  who  applauds. 
Decidedly  the  English  version  of  Buy  Bias  should  be  dedicated 
to  Air.  John  Bright. 

Domestic  drama  makes  a  very  fair  figure  at  the  Strand — 
a  theatre  which  usually  depends  on  broad  farce  and  exceedingly 
comical  burlesque.  In  a  piece  called  the  Post  Boy,  written  by  a 
Air.  Craven,  a  specimen  of  the  class  which  common  parlance 
blesses  with  perpetual  youth  is  played  to  perfection  by  Mr. 
James  Bogers.  This  particular  Post-boy  is  almost  heart-broken 
when  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  his  granddaughter  is  the 
mistress  of  a  gentleman  of  high  degree,  and  his  sorrows  on  this 
account,  followed  by  the  joy  which  he  feels  on  hearing  that  his 
fair  descendant  is  not  a  mistress,  but  a  wife,  constitute  the 
interest  of  the  piece.  Of  the  views  of  Post-boys  on  the  delicate 
subject  of  family  honour  we  do  not  profess  to  be  judges,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  information,  we  are  quite  willing  to  assume  that 
every  one  of  them  is  at  heart  a  Virginius,  who  would  eagerly 
borrow  a  knife  from  his  friend  the  butcher,  if  he  saw  one  of  his 
female  relatives  threatened  with  the  protection  of  an  Appius 
Claudius  in  peg-top  trousers.  However,  Mr.  Bogers  wisely  puts 
forward  the  comic  rather  than  the  sentimental  peculiarities  of  his 
hero,  so  he  will  be  found  amusing  even  by  those  who  will  not  accept 
our  hypothesis. 

The  French  performances  for  which  M.  Talexy  has  opened 
the  Bijou  Theatre  threatened  to  result  in  a  disastrous  failure  till 
he  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  undertaking  by  the  engagement  of 
Aladame  Doche,  who  plays  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  in  laudable 
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and  successful  imitation  of  tlie  late  Madlle.  Rachel.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  show  that  M.  Fechter  is  of  English 
extraction,  and  that  therefore,  French  as  he  may  seem,  lie  is 
really  talking  his  own  language  when  he  plays  in  the  translation 
of  Ruy  Bias  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  By  analogous  reasoning, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Madame  Doclie,  nee  Plunkett, 
being  of  Irish  descent,  is  laboriously  acting  in  a  foreign  tongue 
when  she  speaks  French  on  the  stage  of  the  Bijou. 

The  Olympic  Theatre,  like  a  nation,  happy  without  history, 
undergoes  little  change,  mainly  relying  on  the  pieces  in  which 
Mr.  Robson  has  long  proved  himself  attractive.  However,  there 
is  a  valuable  accession  to  the  company  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Louise  Keeley,  who  advances  a  step  higher  in  every  part  she 
undertakes. 

When  we  add  that  Miss  Josephine  Gougenheim,  an  American 
actress,  endowed  with  personal  attractions  and  no  small  amount 
of  vivacity,  has  made  a  favourable  impression  by  acting  high 
comedy  at  the  Lyceum — that  Mr.  Phelps  is  legitimate  as  ever, 
as  sole  manager  of  Sadler’s  Wells — and  that  the  Woman  in  White 
has  been  violently  hammered  into  dramatic  shape  to  suit  the 
patrons  of  the  Surrey — we  suspect  that  we  have  given  as  much 
theatrical  intelligence  as  our  readers  will  care  to  receive. 


EOYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

HE  production  of  Mr.  Edward  Loder’s  opera  of  the  Night 
Dancers  is  the  only  approach  to  novelty  which  has  so  far 
characterized  the  present  English  Opera  season  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  Hitherto  Miss  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison  have  been  content 
to  rely  upon  the  attractions  of  old-established  favourites  in  their 
repertoire — a  policy  which,  with  such  a  spirited  and  watchful  rival 
as  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  to  oppose  them,  may 
perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  dangerous.  Until  the 
production  of  the  Night  Dancers,  the  operas  which  have  been 
given  are  Dinorah,  Lurline,  the  Rose  of  Castille,  the  Crown  Dia¬ 
monds,  and  of  course  the  inevitable  Trovatore,  which  in  its 
English  dress  is  more  uninteresting  and  distasteful  than  ever. 
The  great  attraction  of  the  establishment  is  still  the  magnificent 
orchestra,  which  consists  very  much  of  the  same  performers  as  that 
of  Mr.  Costa  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  which  under  Mr. 
Mellon’s  admirable  guidance,  is  in  fact  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
Mr.  Costa’s  band,  perhaps  the  finest  operatic  orchestra  in  Europe. 
Several  novelties,  however,  are  announced.  A  new  opera  by 
Balfe,  is  in  rehearsal,  and  will  be  produced  before  Christmas  ; 
while  a  translation  of  Victor  Masse’s  Nuces  de  Jeannette, 
under  the  title  of  the  Marriage  of  Georgette ;  is  advertised  for 
this  evening,  for  the  reappearance  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne, 
after  a  long  period  of  indisposition.  This  little  operetta 

formed  part  of  Mr.  Gye’s  original  programme  for  the 
past  season  at  Covent  Garden,  and  was  to  have  been  produced 
with  Madame  Miolan  Carvalho  in  the  principal  character,  she 
having  “  created  ”  the  part  at  the  Opera  Comique.  "What  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  prospectus,  does  not  however,  unfortunately, 
always  reach  performance  ;  and  the  management  of  the  English 
company  has  taken  advantage  of  the  omission.  We  hear  also 
that  a  new  composer,  a  Mr.  Lauber,  is  likely  to  obtain  a  hearing 
upon  the  Covent  Garden  stage.  He  is,  we  believe,  a  favourite 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  musical  critic,  M.  Fetis,  of  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  and  though  as  yet  almost  a  stranger  to  the  general 
public,  is  not  unknown  in  musical  circles.  A  comic  opera  from 
his  pen  is,  we  understand,  under  consideration,  and  from  what 
we  have  heard  of  some  of  the  numbers,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
augur  favourably  of  its  success. 

The  revival  of  the  Night  Dancers  was  a  praiseworthy  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  management  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the 
music  of  a  writer  who  stands  quite  in  the  foremost  rank  of  our 
English  opera  composers,  but  who,  unfortunately  both  for  him¬ 
self  and  the  public,  has  been  for  some  time  prevented  by 
severe  illness  from  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The  opera  was 
originally  produced  fourteen  years  ago,  under  Mr.  Maddox’s  ma¬ 
nagement,  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  since  which  time  it  has  never 
been  performed.  The  story  is  involved  and  unsatisfactory,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  having  originally  formed  the  subject 
of  a  ballet ;  nor  has  the  author  of  the  words,  Mr.  Soane,  done  much 
to  clear  it  from  perplexity.  We  shall  therefore  dismiss  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Silesia.  Giselle  (Madame 
Palmieri),  the  daughter,  and  Mary  (Miss  Thirlwall),  the  niece  of 
Godfrey  a  miller,  (Mr.  Theodore  Distin),  are  supposed,  upon  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  to  have  been  sitting  up  late  in  order  to 
complete  the  wedding-dress  for  the  marriage  of  Giselle,  which  is  to 
take  place  on  the  morrow.  Mary  retires  to  rest,  while  the  wearied 
Giselle  falls  asleep,  and  dreams  the  story  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  opera.  In  her  dream  Giselle  fancies  that  her  intended 
bridegroom,  Albert  (Mr.  H.  Haigh),  is  discovered  by  Fridolin, 
the  fussy  beadle  of  the  village,  to  be  in  reality  of  noble  birth,  and 
betrothed  to  Bertha,  a  lady  of  his  own  rank.  Reproaching  him 
with  his  infidelity,  she  falls  lifeless  in  his  arms,  and  the  first  act 
closes  with  her  funeral  procession  and  requiem.  In  the  second 
act  we  have  the  portion  of  the  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
opera.  In  accordance  with  an  old  Silesian  superstition,  the  Night 
Dancers,  or  Wilis  as  they  are  called,  are  young  brides  who  die  on 
the  eve  of  their  wedding  day.  Giselle  Is  therefore  now  one  of 
these.  They  are  supposed  to  have  such  a  passion  for  dancing  that 
they  cannot  rest  quietly  in  their  graves ;  and  they  accordingly 


appear  at  midnight,  dressed  in  their  bridal  attire,  and  waylaying 
travellers,  literally  dance  them  to  death.  Fridolin  is  supposed  to 
become  their  victim,  and  Albert  is  on  the  point  of  meeting  with 
the  same  fate,  w  hen,  at  the  critical  moment,  Giselle  awakes,  and 
the  opera  of  course  concludes  with  the  marriage  of  the  two  lovers. 
The  music  is  spirited  and  sparkling,  bearing  a  strong  affinity,  and 
in  some  instances  even  a  close  resemblance,  to  that  of  M.  Auber. 
The  overture,  which  is  showy,  although  perhaps  partaking  rather 
more  of  the  character  of  dance  music  than  is  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  an  overture,  contains  a  phrase  for  the  violins  which  recals 
in  some  degree  the  opening  passage  in  the  overture  to  Dinorah, 
although,  as  the  Night  Dancers  was  written  more  than  fourteen 
years  ago,  Mr.  Loder  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  plagiarism. 
The  first  song  in  A  minor,  “Two  suitors  they  came,”  is  quaint 
and  genial ;  and  though  without  giviug  cause  for  any  suspicion 
of  direct  imitation,  is  not  unlike  in  character  to  Ursula’s  song  in 
Mendelssohn’s  Son  and  Stranger.  Miss  Thirlwall  sings  it  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  as  indeed  she  does  all  the  music  entrusted  to  her. 
In  such  parts  she  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 

The  following  song  for  Godfrey,  “Laugh,  my  girls  ” — a  bold 
and  vigorous  composition — affords  Mr.  Distin  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  a  very  pleasing  voice,  which,  although  not  powerful, 
is  well  trained  and  excellently  in  tune.  A  graceful  serenade  for 
male  voices,  with  a  tenor  solo  for  Albert,  next  introduces  Mr. 
Haigh  for  the  first  time  to  the  audience.  He  has  unques¬ 
tionably  a  delicious  voice,  pure  in  quality  and  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful,  but  his  style  is  sadly  wanting  in  refinement,  and  the 
effect  of  his  singing  is  further  much  interfered  with  by  a  some¬ 
what  objectionable  pronunciation.  Madame  Palmieri,  too,  may 
also  to  a  certain  extent  be  charged  with  similar  faults.  Her 
voice  is  very  brilliant,  especially  in  the  upper  portion,  but  in  the 
lower  notes  of  the  register  its  quality  is  veiled,  and  she  uniformly 
tries  to  force  it  beyond  its  natural  powers.  Her  execution  is 
showy,  and  in  many  respects  not  without  merit,  but  it  is  deficient 
in  precision  and  clearness.  Her  first  song,  “  Wild  is  the  spirit,” 
is  rather  commonplace,  nor  did  she  please  us  by  her  execution  of 
it  as  much  as  many  other  portions  of  the  opera.  Her  best  effort 
is  the  grand  scena  in  Act  I.,  “  I  dreamt  we  stood  before  the 
altar,”  an  original  composition  of  very  great  beauty,  especially' 
in  the  latter  part,  and  requiring  considerable  powers  both  of  voice 
and  mechanical  skill  to  make  it  effective.  The  rest  of  the  act 
consists  of  a  ballad  for  the  teuor,  “  I  cannot  flatter,  if  I  would,” 
of  no  remarkable  merit;  a  fresh  and  pleasing  song  for  Mary, 
“  The  cup  is  oak  a  long  concerted  piece  introducing  a  song  for 
Bertha  (Miss  Lefller) :  a  chorus  of  huntsmen,  and  a  most  elabo¬ 
rate  finale.  Miss  Lefller’s  song  is  scarcely  suited  to  her  voice, 
as  it  was  originally  written  for  Miss  Sara  Flower,  who  had  a 
very  deep  contralto,  and  her  singing  is  further  cold  and  inar¬ 
tistic.  N  or  are  we  able  to  speak  more  favourably  of  Mr.  Grattan 
Kelly,  who  plays  the  Duke,  Bertha’s  father,  and  who,  whether 
as  a  singer  or  an  actor,  is  scarcely  of  the  calibre  necessary  for 
success  in  such  an  arena  as  the  Co  vent-garden  boards. 

Excellent,  however,  as  are  many  of  the  solo  portions  of  the 
opera  which  we  have  enumerated,  it  is  especially  in  the  more 
ambitious,  and,  to  the  general  public,  less  attractive  department 
of  concerted  writing,  that  Mr.  Loder’s  skill  and  true  musicianlike 
qualities  are  most  apparent.  The  finale  to  the  first  act  will  fully 
bear  out  this  statement.  A  solo  for  Fridolin,  the  beadle,  written 
with  great  neatness  and  spirit — an  exquisite  duet,  “  He  loves  me, 
loves  me  not,”  during  which  Giselle  tests  the  sincerity  of  her 
lover’s  affection  by  plucking  off  the  petals  of  a  flower  (the  same 
incident  which  is  introduced  with  such  consummate  skill  by 
Goethe  in  his  Faust) — a  lively  and  vigorous  Bacchanalian  chorus 
—a  considerable  sprinkling  of  ballet  music — a  solemn  chorus  of 
monks — and  a  variety  of  other  pieces  suitable  to  the  situation, 
are  combined  with  an  effect  and  skilful  management  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  extolled.  Mr.  Loder  is  completely  master  of  all 
the  technical  resources  of  his  art.  In  his  management  of  the 
orchestra  he  shows  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  capabilities 
and  peculiarities  of  the  various  instruments,  and  displays  an 
ingenuity  and  richness  of  fancy  in  his  combination  of  them 
which  few  of  our  English  composers  could  hope  to  emulate. 

The  last  act  of  the  opera  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  An 
extremely  elegant  duet  for  Albert  and  Bertha — which,  however, 
requires  a  deeper  voice  than  Miss  Lefller’s  to  do  it  thorough 
justice — a  quintet  with  chorus,  “Ah,  sure,  sweet  maid;”  a  tenor 
air,  “  Wake  from  thy  grave,  Giselle,”  precede  the  appearance  of 
the  Night  Dancers,  and  are  each  and  all  worthy  of  remembrance. 
The  Wili  music  whicii  follows  is  also  an  excellent  specimen  of 
dramatic  writing,  and  we  ought  specially  to  mention  a  trio  for 
the  three  principal  spirits  as  equally  admirable  both  in  point  of 
composition  and  performance.  As  sung  by  Mdlle.  Albertazzi, 
Miss  Long,  and  Miss  Mary  Huddart,  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  salient  features  of  this  (musically)  interesting  scene.  The 
incidental  ballet  music  is  not  very  unlike  what  we  could  have 
imagined  Meyerbeer  might  have  written  for  a  similar  “situa¬ 
tion,”  but  cannot  in  any  degree  be  characterized  as  copied  from 
the  composer  of  Robert  le  Diable.  A  quiet  pretty  hymn,  an 
Ave  Maria,  sung  by  Giselle  upon  her  return  to  consciousness,  is 
the  only  feature  which  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  scenery  is 
extremely  pretty,  while  the  chorus  and  orchestra  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Altogether  the  opera  is  worthy  of  a  greater  show 
of  approval  than  we  are  afraid  it  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
the  public. 
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THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD  * 

|. 

A  TITLE  which  reminds  every  household  of  its  own  secret 
trouble  seems  to  indicate  an  indifference  to  the  received 
arts  of  literary  conciliation  ;  but  probably  the  majority  of  novel 
readers  appreciate  the  fictitious  reproduction  of  their  own  painful 
experiences.  Like  the  companions  of  Briseis  weeping  over  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  young  ladies  perhaps  cry  over  a  pathetic 
story,  with  the  hero  for  an  excuse,  “but  it  is  her  own  sorrows 
wffiich  each  bewails.”  More  prudent  economists  of  emotion,  who 
find  the  world  quite  sufficiently  painful  as  it  exists,  may  be  re¬ 
assured  by  finding  that  Lady  Scott  has  a  special  vocation  for  one 
particular  form  of  domestic  skeleton,  which  may  be  contem¬ 
plated  without  disturbance  by  those  who  are  exempt  from  its 
presence  in  actual  life.  Her  title-page  records  a  former  woi-k, 
called  the  Henpecked  Husband ,  and  the  Skeleton  in  the  Cup¬ 
board  represents  the  triumph  of  another  selfish  woman  over 
another  tame  and  helpless  victim.  Direct  or  indirect  sufferers 
under  conjugal  tyranny  ought  to  feel  gratitude  to  a  lady  who 
gallantly  steps  forward  to  protect  an  alien  and  persecuted  sex. 
The  subjection  of  husbands  by  their  wives  has  been  a  common¬ 
place  topic  of  observation  and  of  jest  from  the  first  commencement 
of  wedlock.  A  graver  indignation  against  the  mischievous  inver¬ 
sion  of  lawful  order  has  sometimes  been  expressed  by  moralists 
and  by  poets,  but  it  is  singular  that  the  peculiar  meanness  and 
malignity  of  domineering  wives  should  be  delineated  with  all 
the  insight  of  genuine  antipathy  by  a  feminine  hand.  The  series 
of  novels  on  henpecking,  when  it  is  hereafter  complete,  will  pro¬ 
bably  constitute  a  complete  monograph  of  uxorious  infelicity. 

Occupied  with  her  more  serious  subject,  the  authoress  has  no 
room  for  a  love  story.  The  marriage  necessarily  takes  place  in 
the  first  volume,  under  circumstances  so  entirely  unromantic 
that  they  perhaps  weaken  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  exposi¬ 
tion.  A  young  lady  accepts  a  baronet  of  fifty,  Sir  Felix  Bohun, 
already  twice  a  widower,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  she 
discovers  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  Bohun  Court,  in  the 
person  of  her  husband’s  brother  Guy.  This  meritorious  person 
had  devoted  his  life  to  the  management  of  the  family  house 
and  estates,  and  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  previous  Lady  Bohuns.  The  third  owner  of  the 
title  naturally  regards  him  as  an  intruder,  and  her  despotic 
power  over  her  husband  might  apparently  have  enabled  her 
to  dispense  with  numerous  exhibitions  of  ingenious  spite  by 
which  she  forces  her  brother-in-law  to  take  refuge  in  the  Albany. 
The  development  of  such  a  plot  might  be  thought  scarcely 
worth  recording,  yet  it  derives  an  interest  from  the  lifelike 
details  of  petty  female  selfishness,  and  from  the  accurate  and 
contemptuous  picture  of  corresponding  masculine  weakness. 
The  natural  history  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  is  to  some  minds 
not  less  interesting  than  the  physiology  of  sea-anemones,  and 
modern  novels,  properly  studied,  contain  a  vast  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  minor  characteristics  of  human  nature.  The  careful 
reader  of  the  Henpecked  Husband  and  of  the  Skeleton  in  the 
Cupboard  will  move  about  among  his  married  friends  and 
acquaintances  with  an  enlarged  capacity  to  observe  their 
domestic  misery  and  to  understand  its  causes.  The  anatomical 
models  which  illustrate  Lady  Scott’s  demonstration  could 
scarcely  have  been  finished  with  equal  accuracy  and  nicety 
by  any  male  artist.  Although  Lady  Bohun  is  made  thoroughly 
mean,  hateful,  and  vulgar,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  her  acts  and 
speeches  which  will  not  be  recognised  as  familiar  by  an  expe¬ 
rienced  observer  of  women  and  of  married  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  objected  that  Guy  Bohun  is,  for  a  faultless 
character,  too  helpless  a  simpleton,  and  that  Sir  Felix  has  no 
right  to  become  an  invalid  dotard  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
There  is  also  a  lady’s-maid  and  confidential  adviser  of  Lady 
Bohun,  who  is  a  stage-villain  in  petticoats  rather  than  a  copy 
from  nature,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  temptation  of  sup¬ 
pressed  wills,  and  of  consequent  legal  complications,  is  irresistible 
to  all  ladies  who  write  novels.  A  much  more  respectable  wife 
than  Lady  Bohun  might  have  tyrannized  over  her  husband  and 
persecuted  her  brother-in-law.  Lady  Scott  forgets  that  the 
pain  which  she  justly  desires  to  inflict  on  married  termagants 
will  be  alleviated  by  the  consciousness  that  they  have  neither 
acquired  estates  by  fraud,  nor  even  in  all  cases  perceptibly 
shortened  the  lives  of  their  husbands. 

Again,  the  presence  of  a  resident  housekeeper  brother-in-law 
is  in  itself  a  legitimate  grievance.  Hostility  to  sisters-in-law  is 
not  by  any  means  uniformly  justifiable,  but  a  bride  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  her  husband’s  middle-aged  brother  will  contrive  to 
have  a  home  of  his  own.  It  was  not  right  in  Lady  Bohun  to 
lock  up  all  the  rooms  of  Bohun  Court  when  she  went  to  town, 
and  her  conduct  in  causing  Mr.  Bohun’s  dog  to  be  shot  was 
utterly  indefensible  ;  but  strong  measures  of  ejection  must  in 
some  degree  be  attributed  to  unwelcome  visitors  or  inmates  who 
fail  to  take  a  hint.  The  young  wife’s  behaviour  to  her  husband, 
who  could  not  be  considered  an  intruder  in  his  own  house,  is  far 
less  excusable,  and  although  it  may  very  possibly  be  drawn  from 
life,  the  lady  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  an  accurate  picture  of 
even  an  unamiable  female  character.  The  coldness,  the  heartless 

*  The  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard.  By  Lady  Scott.  London:  Saunders 
and  Otley.  18S0. 


shallowness,  and  the  calculating  frivolity  of  Lady  Bohun’s  con¬ 
duct  and  conversation  during  the  earlier  part  of  her  married  life, 
display  considerable  power  of  observation,  and  a  faculty  of 
dramatic  representation.  Her  determination  to  reduce  Sir  Felix 
into  a  helpless  state,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or  dictating 
his  will,  is  premature,  exaggerated,  and  melodramatic.  It  takes 
more  than  two  or  three  years  to  worry  a  healthy  middle-aged 
man  to  death,  or  into  confirmed  and  helpless  hypochondria, 
and  in  social  position  a  dominant  wife  has  many  advantages 
over  even  a  wealthy  widow.  To  explain  Lady  Bohun’s  eagerness 
to  kill  Sir  Felix,  it  becomes  necessary  to  invent  a  good-for- 
nothing  cousin,  who  engages  her  unoccupied  affections.  But 
Lady  Scott,  in  her  antipathy  to  the  wife  whom  she  has  created, 
overdoes  her  imaginary  misconduct.  Tyrannical  women  have 
often  a  kind  of  selfish  liking  or  pity  for  the  husbands  whom  they 
render  miserable  and  ridiculous,  aud  when  they  give  way  to  ille¬ 
gitimate  preferences,  their  perversity  assumes  a  different  form, 
and  must  be  censured  on  independent  grounds.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard  to  show  how  hateful  a 
woman  might  become  in  the  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  domestic 
supremacy,  and  in  the  first  volume  the  moral  is  pointed  by  the 
delineation  of  the  triumphant  Lady  Bohun  as  the  silliest  aud 
most  contemptible,  as  well  as  the  most  troublesome,  of  her  sex. 
When  the  villanous  Mrs.  Ponsford  pei-suades  her  to  imprison 
her  husband  on  the  pretence  of  illness,  and  then  to  make  him 
really  ill,  the  representative  of  a  large  and  powerful  class  sinks 
into  the  condition  of  an  exceptional  criminal.  The  genuine  art  of 
henpecking  is  unconnected  with  the  tragic  intrigues  which  point 
to  the  bowl  and  the  dagger. 

Sir  Felix’s  weakness  and  cowardice  before  he  is  reduced  to 
drivelling  incapacity  are  depicted  with  remarkable  accuracy  and 
skill.  The  avoidance  of  all  direct  conflict,  the  deliberate  blindness 
to  unpleasant  appearances,  the  evasion  of  explanation,  the  virtual 
concession  in  the  midst  of  remonstrance,  are  all  characteristic  of 
the  victim  of  a  love  of  beauty  which  is  rapidly  passing  into  a 
morbid  dread  of  violent  temper.  The  unhappy  husband  implores 
Mr.  Bohun  to  remain,  for  his  sake,  at  Bohun  Court,  and  yet  he 
has  not  sufficient  courage  to  resent  the  daily  insults  which  the 
wife  accumulates  on  her  hated  guest.  In  the  novel,  as  in  the 
corresponding  scenes  of  real  life,  Lady  Bohun  always  makes  her 
appearance  with  a  friendly  smile  at  the  moment  when  the 
brothers  are  hoping  to  enjoy  a  confidential  interview.  The  car¬ 
nage  is  at  the  door,  or  it  is  time  for  Sir  Felix  to  take  his  walk, 
or  the  doctor  has  declared  that  he  is  not  for  the  present  to  be 
troubled  with  serious  conversation.  There  is  much  reality  in  the 
mixture  of  irritation  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  henpecked 
husband,  and  in  the  useless  indignation  of  his  more  clear-sighted 
fellow-sufferer.  The  inversion  of  due  domestic  order,  like  all 
other  moral  and  social  errors,  always  involves  innocent  victims  in 
its  painful  consequences.  The  female  usurper  generally  exhibits 
her  power  by  urging  the  puppet  master  of  the  house  to  those  acts 
of  injustice  or  ill-breeding  which  are  most  repugnant  to  his  own 
inclinations.  His  family  and  his  friends  suffer,  partly  as  con¬ 
venient  subjects  for  experiment,  and  chiefly,  as  in  their  various 
degrees,  possible  competitors  for  influence.  Lady  Bohun’s  rude¬ 
ness  to  her  husband’s  brother  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  excused  by 
a  not  unreasonable  jealousy.  Her  anxiety  to  make  Sir  Felix  an 
accomplice  in  her  petty  persecutions  is  accurately  copied  from 
nature.  Another  proof  of  correct  observation  is  furnished  by 
her  instinctive  antagonism  to  the  family  tastes  and  associations 
of  the  Bohuns.  She  professes  a  horror  of  damp  and  of  trees, 
because  they  take  a  pride  in  their  woods ;  and  she  finally  carries 
out  an  obstinate  determination  to  whitewash  the  respectable  old 
manor  house.  The  first  evening  of  her  arrival  at  home  has  all 
the  reality  of  a  study  from  life.  A  selfish  girl  would  look  with 
the  same  complacency  at  the  well  appointed  dinner  and  on  the 
family  plate ;  nor  would  she  fail  to  yawn  when  her  husband  was 
discussing  domestic  news  of  dogs  and  horses  with  independent 
interest.  The  polite  eagerness  with  which  Sir  Felix  escorts  her 
to  the  drawing-room  in  the  hope  of  averting  some  ill-natured 
speech,  happily  describes  the  inchoate  relations  of  the  weak  hus¬ 
band  to  the  domineering  wife. 

There  are  men  also  who  are  domestic  tyrants,  and  in  many 
households  the  wife  exercises  a  legitimate  supremacy  in  right  of 
stronger  practical  intellect.  Few  sensible  men  desire  to  be 
troubled  with  the  management  of  their  children  or  their  ser¬ 
vants,  or  even  with  the  ordinary  regulation  of  their  social 
arrangements.  In  all  minor  matters  they  are  perfectly  con¬ 
tented  to  live  under  a  beneficent  despotism ;  and  if  they  are 
sometimes  conscious  of  encroachment  on  their  own  peculiar  pro¬ 
vince,  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  can  assert  their  own 
freedom  on  any  sufficient  occasion.  In  proportion,  however,  to 
a  woman’s  administrative  faculty,  she  will  find  a  harmless  and 
useful  field  for  her  energies.  A  lady  whose  dinners  are  well  cooked, 
whose  daughters  are  well  mannered  and  well  dressed,  whose 
servants  obey  her,  and  whose  neighbours  respect  her,  has  gene¬ 
rally  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  plague  her  husband  with 
petty  jealousies  and  vexatious  interference.  Lady  Scott  is  right 
in  depicting  her  unamiable  heroine  as  an  underbred  trifler,  an 
idler,  and  a  fool.  Lady  Bohun  has  neithe  r  intellectual  cultivation, 
nor  capacity  for  the  government  of  a  household,  nor  firmness  of 
character  to  resist  the  oppression  of  an  un. principled  servant.  Her 
beauty  and  her  selfish  obstinacy  of  purpose  barely  serve  to  sub¬ 
jugate  a  well-meaning  simpleton,  and  to  alienate  all  the  friends 
and  dependents  of  the  house.  Even  th  e  expression  of  her  face 
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betrays  her  character  when  it  emerges  from  a  state  of  repose. 
“  Mr."  Bohun’s  first  thought  was  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
pretty  a  woman ;  his  second  was,  ‘  I  wish  she  would  never 
laugh.’  ”  Incapable,  like  the  rest  of  her  species,  of  deep  affection 
or  of  self-government,  she  would  have  been  happier,  as  well  as 
less  mischievous,  if  she  had  been  subjected  to  a  sensible,  or  even 
to  a  self-willed,  master.  The  ill-placed  ambition  of  insubordinate 
wives  will  derive  as  little  encouragement  from  the  Skeleton  in 
the  Cupboard  as  the  suicidal  weakness  of  compliant  husbands. 

The  very  abuse  of  legitimate  manly  authority  is  less  pernicious 
than  female  tyranny.  If  mere  ruffians  and  drunkards  are  left 
out  of  consideration,  the  stupidest  and  most  arbitrary  master  of  a 
family  is  generally  incapable  of  the  minute  ingenuities  of  femi¬ 
nine  persecution.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  always 
contriving  to  rivet  his  undisputed  power,  and  he  has  no  per¬ 
ception  of  the  delicate  perversities  and  fine  annoyances  which 
belong  to  the  henpecking  tribe.  Petruchio  in  his  roughest 
moments  would  have  been  more  tolerable  than  Katherine,  and 
Lady  Scott  bears  witness  that  in  modern  England,  as  well  as  in 
Padua  or  in  the  land  of  King  Gama — 

The  grey  mare 

Is  ill  to  live  with,  when  her  whinny  shrills 
From  tile  to  scullery,  and  her  small  good-man 
Shrinks  in  his  arm-chair,  while  the  tires  of  hell 
Burn  on  his  hearth. 

A  novel  with  a  moral  or  a  purpose  is  always  open  to  objection  ; 
but  if  domestic  mal-administration  is  to  be  censured,  there  is  no 
use  in  attacking  it  in  essays  or  in  sermons.  It  is  scarcely  likely 
that  any  tame  husband  will  be  induced  by  the  Skeleton  in  the 
Cupboard  to  attempt  a  laudable  insurrection,  and  the  Lady 
Bohuns  of  real  life  are  too  foolish  and  too  shallow  to  profit  by 
any  ideal  representation  of  their  own  monstrous  obliquities. 
Lady  Scott  must  seek  the  reward  of  her  labours  in  the  consola¬ 
tion  afforded  to  a  numerous  and  deserving  class  which  will  find  in 
her  pages  its  oppressors  rendered  odious  and  their  instruments 
contemptible.  The  Guy  Bohuns,  who  shrink  from  the  sharp 
tongues  of  spiteful  sisters-in-law,  will  enjoy  a  vicarious  revenge 
in  the  exposure  of  a  silly  and  vulgar  shrew.  The  supplementary 
machinery  of  wills  and  codicils  and  felonious  ladies’-maids, 
although  it  may  for  some  readers  increase  the  interest  of  the 
story,  is  irrelevant  to  its  principal  purpose. 


BUTT’S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY* 

T  is  one  among  the  main  conditions  of  permanent  interest  in 
any  history,  that  the  series  of  transactions  which  it  enume¬ 
rates  should  tend  to  some  tangible  result,  even  if  they  do  not 
culminate  in  a  climax  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  dramatist 
and  the  historian  are  in  a  great  measure  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  composition.  Neither  can  fulfil  his  aim  entirely  without  rich¬ 
ness  of  detail,  variety  of  incident,  and  a  succession  of  striking 
and  effective  situations  ;  but  for  neither  is  picturesqueness  the 
sole  requisite  of  success.  An  intelligible  plot,  to  which  the  details 
and  situations  of  each  changing  scene  are  in  one  form  or  other 
subservient,  is  as  necessary  for  the  veracious  historian  as  for  the 
dramatizing  adapter  of  history.  Whether  it  be  the  growth  of  a 
great  State  out  of  a  small  one,  the  progress  of  the  independence 
of  a  nation,  or  the  enlargement  of  free  popular  institutions,  the 
assertion  of  a  principle,  or  the  antagonism  of  incongruous  races, 
there  should  be  found  in  every  continuous  picture  of  a  portion  of 
the  world  some  main  idea  which  the  student  can  seize  as  the  clue 
to  the  meaning  of  the  pageant.  Some  such  idea  is  involved  in 
the  details  of  every  procession  of  events,  of  which  not  one  does 
in  truth  happen  without  a  meaning ;  and  the  skill  of  tracing  that 
idea  intuitively,  delicately,  and  without  exaggeration,  is  what 
most  distinguishes  the  historical  artist  from  the  simple  chro¬ 
nicler.  The  longer  the  period,  and  the  more  complex  the  narra¬ 
tive,  the  more  comprehensive  and  forcible  grasp  is  required  at 
the  hands  of  the  historian.  It  is  a  far  easier  task  to  write  the 
story  of  republican  or  imperial  Kome  in  a  style  which  shall  be 
continuously  interesting,  than  to  gather  into  one  thread,  and 
follow  out  to  any  definite  result,  the  annals  of  the  several  States 
of  ancient  Greece,  brilliant  and  noteworthy  as  each  separate  leaf 
of  those  annals  may  be.  We  cannot  say  absolutely 
that  in  all  history  it  is  the  end  which  crowns  the  work, 
inasmuch  as  no  piece  of  human  history  has  an  absolute 
ending.  But  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  first  question  we  ask 
ourselves  after  studying  the  chronicle  of  any  age  is — How  much 
does  all  this  lead  to  P  and  that,  if  there  is  no  visible  mark  on 
successive  ages  of  its  having  led  to  anything,  we  are  apt  to  pass 
it  on  into  that  corner  of  our  minds  where  we  keep  the  memories 
of  such  things  as  are  only  worth  having  learned  m  order  that  we 
may  not  be  troubled  with  learning  them  again.  Englishmen  are 
never  tired  of  reading  the  history  of  their  own  land,  and  marking 
the  successive  epochs  of  gradual  struggle  and  firm  self-assertiou 
through  which  their  freedom  has  “broadened  slowly  down”  on 
a  basis  of  strong  reverence  for  law.  French  history  will  never 
cease  to  afford  an  interesting  lesson  to  others  beside  Frenchmen 
of  the  auful  suddenness  with  which  an  imposing  but  rotten 
edifice  may  crash  at  last,  and  of  the  dangerous  and  untrustworthy 
nature  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  new  pile  of  national 
existence  rears  itself  after  such  a  volcanic  eruption  as  that 
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which  consecrated  “the  principles  of  1789.”  There  are 
other  States  in  modern  Europe  of  which  the  present  phases 
are  too  barren  and  uninteresting  to  invite  much  ventilation 
of  their  past  experiences  in  search  of  a  lesson  or  a  moral.  And 
there  are  nations  whose  attitude  is  such  as  to  make  the  most 
thoughtless  and  uninquiring  among  us  anxious  to  understand,  if 
possible,  both  their  actual  character  and  their  former  history. 
Any  treatise  on  Italy  published  at  this  moment  would  command 
a  sufficient  circle  of  readers,  if  only  written  with  a  presentable 
style  and  an  average  amount  of  research  and  accuracy.  The 
struggle  through  which  the  populations  of  the  peninsula  have 
passed  during  the  last  ten  years  of  repression,  and  two  years  of 
open  insurrection,  war,  and  revolution,  has  awakened  on  all  sides 
a  speculative  interest  in  their  qualities  and  their  destiny  which 
the  European  public  at  large  was  far  from  feeling  in  the  year  of 
Novara.  While  the  fate  of  Italy  still  hangs  in  the  balance — 
while  the  process  is  yet  going  on  before  our  eyes  through  which 
a  firmly-founded  and  well-balanced  odificeof  Italian  independence 
is  ultimately  to  be  consolidated,  or  while,  as  the  patrons  of  the 
vested  rights  of  absolutism  rejoice  or  affect  to  believe,  the  over¬ 
grown  monstrous  birth  of  revolutionary  principles  is  but  swelling 
in  incoherent  bulk  to  crumble  into  ruin  the  more  inevitably  and 
the  more  hopelessly — all  who  have  leisure  to  do  so  may  find  a 
peculiar  profit  in  reviewing  the  long  and  tangled  skein  of  events 
which  have  contributed,  appreciably  or  inappreciably,  to  produce 
and  colour  the  present  complication  of  Italian  politics. 

The  two  volumes  already  published  of  Mr.  Butt’s  History  will 
be  found  a  valuable  and  interesting,  though  somewhat  meagrely- 
sketched,  resume  of  the  fortunes  of  Italy  up  to  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  subsequent  to  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  As  the  professed 
scope  of  the  work,  as  indicated  on  the  title-page,  is  to  follow 
those  fortunes  from  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  onwards,  it  would 
be  as  unfair  to  prejudge  Mr.  Butt’s  power  as  an  historian  from 
the  introductory  volumes  at  present  before  us  as  to  estimate  the 
value  of  Macaulay’s  History  of  England  by  the  brilliant,  but 
superficial,  generalizations  of  English  character  and  manners 
contained  in  his  opening  summary.  The  sketches  of  the  various 
salient  points  of  Italian  history  from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  which,  if  read  as  a  substantive  work,  might  be  criticised 
as  thin  in  detail,  unconnected  in  outline,  and  here  and  there  in¬ 
verted  in  order,  assume  a  coherency  and  a  proportion  when 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  main  idea  of  which  the  historian  has 
yet  to  work  out  the  development  in  his  succeeding  volumes. 
Where  so  many  concurrent  threads  have  to  be  woven  into  a 
single  narrative,  it  is  impossible  for  the  narrator  to  maintain  ab¬ 
solute  continuity  except  at  the  expense  of  exaggerating  or 
diminishing  unduly  the  respective  importance  of  one  or  more 
threads  among  them.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in 
regard  of  which  it  is  at  once  so  difficult  and  so  necessary  to 
maintain  distinct  the  several  threads  of  story  as  in  the  case  of 
Italy.  In  none,  as  Mr.  Butt  remarks,  is  the  present  so  com¬ 
pletely  interwoven  with  the  past,  or  the  impress  of  former  cen¬ 
turies  more  decisively  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  current  age. 
The  very  fact  of  the  continued  subdivision  of  the  peninsula  into 
so  many  political  units,  while  the  remainder  of  Europe  has  been 
massing  itself  into  five  or  six  corporations  of  more  or  less  homo¬ 
geneous  nationality,  has  tended  to  preserve  in  greater  distinct¬ 
ness  the  individual  elements  of  the  Italian  family.  The  far- 
reaching  influence  which  the  history  of  the  Italy  of  the  early 
German  Emperors  and  the  Popes  has  upon  the  history  of  the 
Italy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  obvious  relation  of  her 
latter  state  as  a  consequence  to  her  earlier  state  as  a  cause,  are 
among  the  most  forcible  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  her  familiar 
proverb — Dio  non  paga  il  Sabato.  Mr.  Butt’s  first  two  volumes 
bring  the  drama  to  the  point  which,  for  us,  is  the  fourth  act — 
the  latest  attempt  of  European  diplomacy  to  settle  the  Italian 
question  as  a  whole,  with  a  view  rather  to  the  peace  of  a  Conti¬ 
nent  wearied  with  war  than  to  the  rights  and  requirements  of  an 
independent  nation.  The  state  in  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
left  the  peninsula  is  only  fairly  comprehensible  through  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  previous  history  which  alone  made  such  a  settlement 
outwardly  feasible.  Where  the  justice  and  policy  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  devised  as  the  best  makeshift  by  the  combined  diplomatic 
talent  of  Europe  not  half  a  century  since  have  been  so  forcibly 
belied  by  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  it  is  natural  to  search 
farther  back  for  the  original  conditions  of  the  evil ;  and  in  this 
diagnosis  Mr.  Butt  will  be  found  to  give  the  general  reader  con¬ 
siderable  help  towards  clearness  of  conception. 

The  keynote  which  governs  all  the  earlier  modulations  of 
Italian  history  has  always  been  recognised  in  the  continued 
struggle  between  the  German  Emperor  paramount  and  the 
Papal  See.  Free  cities  and  small  lordships  might  rise  and 
flourish  or  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  arena  where  these  two  sin¬ 
gular  and  singularly  matched  Powers  were  contending.  But 
the  allegiance  which,  in  one  sense  or  other,  was  claimed  by  both 
of  them  from  free  cities  and  lords  alike,  and  the  constant  inter¬ 
ference  which  ensued  on  those  claims,  were  enough  to  restrict 
the  expansion  of  the  smaller  principalities  and  republics  of  Italy 
to  a  certain  limited  compass,  and  to  substitute  lor  the  gradual 
development  of  any  larger  national  existence  the  jealous  spirit  of 
municipal  freedom  or  tyranny  alone.  If,  in  the  place  of  a 
German  Emperor,  elected  by  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  connected  with  Italy  by  no  title  or  possession  beyond 
those  involved  in  the  alleged  inheritance  of  the  Homan  Empire, 
a  strong  Lombard  Power  had  early  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
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supreme  feudal  authority  over  the  peninsula,  Italian  history 
might  perhaps  have  run  in  a  more  analogous  course  to  that  of 
other  European  kingdoms.  Under  whatever  circumstances,  or 
by  whatever  means,  a  gradual  cohesion  or  absorption  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  political  units  of  Italy  would  probably  have  taken  place  in  the 
interest  of  any  secular  national  centre  of  force  practically  strong 
enough  to  stand  between  them  and  foreign  interference.  In  the 
destruction  of  the  Lombard  dynasty  by  Charlemagne  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Papal  See,  the  chance  of  iinding  such  a  centre  was 
lost  for  ages.  The  Pope  became,  and  was  for  one  century  after 
another,  the  only  representative  before  Europe  of  the  national 
life  of  Italy.  But  the  very  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
placed  the  Holy  See  in  such  a  position  involved  the  impossibility 
of  its  performing  that  function  with  the  singleness  of  purpose  or 
steadiness  of  aim  which  might  have  characterized  a  purely  tem¬ 
poral  Power.  The  anomalous  mixture  of  spiritual  and  material 
weapons  with  which  the  warfare  of  the  Church  was  conducted, 
made  the  result  of  any  victory  obtained  by  her  over  the  Imperial 
invaders  of  Italian  rights  at  once  more  problematic  and  more 
transient  than  a  lesser  advantage  won  by  the  weight  of  the  sword 
alone.  The  memorable  scene  of  the  solemn  humiliation  of 
Henry  IV.  by  Pope  Hildebrand  in  the  fortress  of  Canosa  is 
perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  climax  to  which  the 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  ever 
rose.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  admiration  for  the  sublime 
and  uncompromising  sternness  of  the  Pontiff  that  most  striking 
example  of  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  Church  over  its  rebellious 
child,  at  that  moment  the  first  [Sovereign  of  the  Christian  world. 
But  the  effect  of  the  conqueror’s  excommunication,  and  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  conquered,  passed  away  before  the  snows  were 
melted  in  which  the  Emperor  had  stood  as  a  penitent  for  three 
days,  and  within  a  few  years  Henry  had  been  crowned  by  his  own 
nominee  in  Borne,  and  Hildebrand  died  an  exile  at  Salerno. 

When  the  growing  strength  and  self-reliance  of  the  free  cities 
of  the  Lombard  League  and  the  other  Italian  Republics  had 
once  brought  them  into  definite  and  direct  contact  with  the 
question  of  the  Imperial  prerogative,  the  influence  which  the 
nature  of  the  Papal  power  in  Italy  exercised  on  the  course  of 
her  political  history  might  seem  to  be  less  obvious  and  of  less 
primary  importance.  Substantially  its  tendency  remained  the 
same.  Unsafe  and  exacting  as  a  temporal  ally,  bitter  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  as  an  enemy,  seldomable  sincerely  to  identify  itself  with 
the  cause  it  professed  to  defend,  always  ready  to  call  in  foreign 
intervention  to  eke  out  its  own  unsubstantial  resources,  occu¬ 
pying  the  natural  position,  geographically  and  morally,  of  the 
principal  Power  of  Central  Italy,  the  ecclesiastical  dynasty  of 
Rome  must  be  counted  among  the  main  causes  which  kept  alive, 
for  age  after  age,  the  evil  of  alien  dominion  in  the  States  bor¬ 
dering  on  its  own  possessions.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Papal 
Court  which,  in  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  substituted  the  rule  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  for  that  of  the  House  of  Hohenstauffen,  which 
Frederick  II.  and  Manfred  had  done  their  best  to  render  national 
and  Italian.  The  destiny  which  for  so  many  generations  had 
rarely  brought  the  Emperor  face  to  face  with  his  southern  depen¬ 
dencies  except  in  the  character  of  an  enemy,  might  have  chauged 
under  the  system  inaugurated  by  those  princes.  But  it  did  not 
appear  for  the  interest  of  the  Papacy  that  Italy,  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  should  be  held  under  one 
strong  personal  rule,  and  the  alternative  of  placing  a  French 
usurper  on  the  throne  of  Naples  as  a  feoffee  from  the  Holy  See 
was  unscrupulously  chosen.  The  authors  of  that  act  were  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  for  a  result  which  they  did  not  contemplate — 
the  foundation  of  Spanish  power  in  Italy.  It  may  generally  be 
said,  that  from  the  time  when  the  Roman  See  finally  emerged 
triumphant  from  the  contest  which  it  carried  on  for  so  long,  and 
under  so  many  forms,  with  German  Imperialism,  the  colour  of 
its  policy  became  even  less  than  before  such  as  would  have 
suited  a  national  Italian  Power.  As  it  had  intrigued 
to  bring  into  Italy  alien  Princes,  so  did  alien  Princes  in¬ 
trigue  with  success  to  make  a  foreign  influence  paramount  in 
the  internal  councils  of  the  Church.  French  preponderance  in 
the  conclave  induced  the  secession  to  Avignon  and  the  scandal 
of  a  double  Papacy.  The  Holy  Leagues  against  foreign  invaders 
which  were  headed  by  the  great  soldier-Pope  Julius  II.  and 
Clement  VII.,  were  exceptions  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Popes, 
and  they  were  too  late  to  prevent  the  struggles  for  mastery 
which  French  and  Spanish  rivals  had  already  begun.  When 
that  intermittent  contest  was  ultimately  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  in  1559,  the  tyranny  of  alien 
despotism  over  the  wasted  and  demoralized  battlefield  of 
Italy  was  almost  complete.  The  power  of  self-defence,  scat¬ 
tered  and  subdivided  among  the  several  towns  or  duke¬ 
doms,  squandered  and  neutralized  by  the  suicidal  rivalry  of 
local  factions  and  the  fatal  practice  of  trusting  to  foreign  con- 
dottieri,  had  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  power  of  attack  had 
grown  meanwhile,  with  the  consolidation  of  the  respective  king¬ 
doms  of  France  and  Spain,  in  almost  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
capacity  of  resistance  in  Italy.  Manifold  as  were  the  causes 
which  had  contributed  to  this  result  beside  the  one  we  have  in¬ 
dicated,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  want  of  cohesion, 
while  all  her  neighbours  were  growing,  was  that  which  has  lain 
at  the  root  of  the  weakness  of  Italy  for  so  many  ages  ;  and  that 
this  want  of  cohesion  depended  mainly  on  the  absence  of  a 
central  power  of  natural,  and  not  artificial,  strength  and  policy, 
round  which  the  smaller  bodies  might  gradually  have  been 
grouped  by  the  attraction  of  superior  force. 


THE  WORTLEBANK  DIARY* 

THERE  are  two  things  which  all  unoccupied  women  of  decent 
education  think  themselves  qualified  to  do  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  They  are  always  prepared  to  teach,  and  to  write  a  novel. 
If  they  shrink  from  the  effort  and  weariness  of  a  long  connected 
story,  they  can  at  least  write  short  stories  for  magazines.  And 
yet  writing  a  story  for  a  magazine  is  not  really  such  a  vci'y  easy 
thing.  It  requires  practice,  dexterity,  and  perhaps  some  little 
natural  turn.  Ladies  who  are  inclined  to  try  their  hand  might 
study  with  advantage  the  magazine  stories  of  some  writer  who 
can  do  with  confidence  and  success  what  they  are  inclined  to 
think  so  easy,  and  they  will  find  that  there  are  many  tricks  of  the 
trade  which  must  be  mastered  before  the  writings  of  good  story¬ 
tellers  are  rivalled.  Wortlcbanlc  Diary  seems  to  us  calculated  to 
supply  them  with  just  what  they  want.  It  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories  published  in  periodicals,  and  these  stories  are 
indisputably  successful.  They  have,  in  the  first  place,  been 
accepted,  because  their  authoress  has  earned  an  honest 
reputation  by  former  and  more  sustained  works.  They  have 
actually  come  out,  and  been  printed  in  magazines,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  are  the  sort  of  things 
which  periodical  require  ;  and,  lastly,  no  one  can  read  them  «  itli- 
out  owning  and  feeling  that  they  are  neatly  and  sensibly  written, 
and  are  very  tolerably  entertaining.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  in  the  least  ambitious.  They  never  soar  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  domestic  life.  They  contain  no  philosophy, 
little  passion,  and  no  adventure.  They  are,  therefore,  unlikely 
to  daunt  or  deter  the  student,  and  are  precisely  the  sort  of  sto¬ 
ries  which  novices  think  they  could  write  offhand.  In  them¬ 
selves  these  volumes  would  scarcely  call  for  notice ;  but,  as  a 
model  for  inexperienced  story-tellers,  they  are  too  good  to  pass 
by.  There  are,  we  think,  a  few  plain  rules  to  be  deduced  from 
them  whichmay  be  useful.  Of  course  the  real  merit  consists  not 
so  much  in  what  is  done  by  the  authoress  as  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  done.  The  ease  and  quiet  grace  and  simple  pleasantness  of 
the  writing  is  not  a  thing  to  be  measured  out  by  rules.  But  there 
are  points  in  the  construction  of  the  stories  which  have  evidently 
much  to  do  with  the  stories  being  popular,  and  these  may  be 
fastened  on  without  much  difficulty,  and  could  be  passably 
imitated  even  by  a  beginner. 

The  first  piece  of  advice  which  we  may  extract  from  The 
Wortlebank  Diary  is  to  keep  at  a  low  level.  The  great  source 
of  interest  in  domestic  stories  is  the  portraiture  of  those  feel¬ 
ings,  sorrows,  and  joys  which  make  up  the  mass  of  family  life; 
and  it  is  by  going  into  what  is  common  to  many  families,  by 
striking  home  to  general  sympathies,  that  a  large  number  of  ap¬ 
plauding  readers  is  most  easily  earned.  That  sisters  like  their 
brothers  to  come  home  from  school,  that  mothers  spend  the 
long  nights  in  crying  over  the  follies  of  their  sons,  that  fathers 
think  their  daughters  perfect  little  treasures,  are  all  very  poor 
commonplaces,  but  they  are  things  which  every  one  likes  to  be 
reminded  of  in  a  pretty  way.  There  is  plenty  of  this  sort  of 
very  elementary  painting  in  Holme  Lee’s  Tales.  She  goes  in 
for  the  simplest  characters,  the  warmest  feelings,  the  most  near 
and  natural  ties  between  the  people  whom  she  brings  together. 
She  does  not  go  deep ;  she  never  excites  us  with  wonder,  or 
burdens  us  with  mysteries,  or  shames  us .  with  the  exagge¬ 
rations  of  sensibility.  These  tales  are  unambitious,  but  then 
they  are  successful.  She  can  do  what  she  tries  to  do;  and  her 
imitators  will  rival  her  in  proportion  as  they  learn  not  to  go  be¬ 
yond  their  own  strength.  Perhaps  also  she  is  right  in  keeping 
at  a  low  pitch  of  wit.  It  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  jokes 
are  better  than  bad  jokes.  But  when  the  bad  jokes  are  very 
small  and  not  vulgar,  and  are  set  in  the  midst  of  an  unambitious 
story,  they  sometimes  produce  a  feeling  which  is  nearer  amuse¬ 
ment  than  contempt.  For  example,  in  the  last  story  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  called  “  Ashburn  Rectory,”  there  is  a  long  sketch  of  the 
society  of  a  village.  There  is  the  proper  old  maid,  and  the 
bustling  old  maid,  and  the  sentimental  old  maid.  There  is  a 
half-pay  captain  who  keeps  off  the  old  maids  by  speaking  of  a 
charming  creature  in  Scotland.  There  is  even  a  poet  who  is 
always  talking  of  bis  sighs,  and  who  writes  impossibly  ludicrous 
sonnets.  Each  little  joke,  taken  by  itself,  is  but  the  shadow  of  a 
joke’s  shade,  it  is  so  small,  so  faint,  so  very  thin ;  and  yet  the 
whole  description  seems  to  glide  by  us  rippling  and  prattling  like 
a  brook,  and  may  soothe  and  even  delight  us  if  we  are  in  the 
humour.  They  are,  indeed,  the  sort  of  jokes  which  pass  current 
in  a  family  circle,  and  thus,  however  indifferent  they  may  be, 
they  are  in  keeping  with  the  more  serious  side  of  the  tales.  All 
through  the  book  we  are  in  a  region  where  everything  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible,  where  there  is  no  deep  emotion  excited,  but 
where  the  common  feelings  have  plenty  of  play,  and  there  is  as 
much  to  cry  and  laugh  at  as  there  is  in  ordinary  life. 

Another  very  useful  hint  is  furnished  by  these  tales.  There 
should  always  be  one  sti’ongish  incident.  It  creates  an  apparent 
contrast  to  the  even  tenor  of  family  existence,  and  yet  may  easily 
be  made  in  keeping  with  it.  There  is  always  some  little  horror 
introduced  into  this  writer’s  story  to  give  our  nerves  a  gentle 
shake,  and  yet,  even  in  the  most  horrible  of  the  horrors,  the 
shake  is  still  very  gentle.  In  one  tale  the  lover  is  disgraced 
by  stealing  trust-money.  In  another  he  commits  a  murder, 
and  his  crime  is  accidently  discovered  by  his  own  wife.  In 
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a  third,  one  of  two  brothers  commits  two  murders  and  then 
goes  mad.  In  a  fourth,  a  married  woman  is  on  the  eve  of  an 
elopement.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  authoress  does  not 
paint  her  dismal  scenes  in  very  black  colours ;  there  is  always 
some  pleasant  bit  of  family  life  interspersed  to  keep  up  our 
spirits  and  relieve  us.  But  still  the  action  of  the  story  is 
connected  with  one  of  those  events  which  interest  every 
one,  which  alarm  us  vaguely,  and  yet  awaken  more  curiosity 
than  alarm.  In  a  real  story  of  horrors,  the  murder,  if 
that  is  the  horror  chosen,  is  made  the  oue  great  topic. 
Every  scene  is  made  to  lead  up  to  it,  every  feeling  of 
the  murderer  is  analysed,  every  clue  is  carefully  revealed  by 
which  the  crime  is  ultimately  detected.  We  are  meant  to  be 
absorbed  and  fascinated  by  the  very  horror  of  the  horrible.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  stories  of  family  life  the  interest  of  in¬ 
teresting  crimes,  great  calamities,  and  shocking  catastrophes  is 
wholly  omitted.  It  is  thought  incongruous  to  mix  up  the  vinegar 
and  oil  of  society  in  this  way.  Perhaps  in  a  long  tale  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  small  things  may  make  up  a  great  thing,  and  we 
may  have  been  taught  gradually  to  know  the  characters  of  the 
story  so  well  that  we  can  glean  a  little  pleasure  from  connecting 
these  characters  with  the  minor  events  of  life.  But  in  short 
stories  there  is  no  time  for  this.  We  must  come  to  something 
interesting  at  once,  and  a  good  big  crime  answers  the  purpose 
much  better  than  anything  else.  A  couple  of  murders  in  thirty 
pages  ought  to  rivet  our  attention,  if  the  writer  is  capable  of 
winning  our  attention  at  all.  But  then,  if  the  murders  were 
made  too  much  of,  the  little  nothings  of  the  small  social  circle 
would  seem  already  out  of  place  by  their  side.  The  best  way, 
then,  is  to  take  a  big  crime,  and  treat  it  mildly,  and  this  is  done 
persistently  and  skilfully  in  the  T Vortlebanlc  Diary. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  excellent  and  almost  an  indispensable  plan  to 
make  as  much  of  the  heroine  as  the  space  will  allow.  And  here, 
again,  the  true  course  is  to  notice  those  qualities  in  a  heroine 
which  every  one  can  appreciate  and  relish.  The  heroine  should 
be  very  pretty  and  very  loving  ;  she  should  dress  in  an  engaging 
manner,  and  blush  and  sink  tier  eyes,  and  be  very  fond  of  her 
sisters,  and  coax  her  future  father-in-law.  The  feelings  of  the 
hero  towards  her  should  be  dwelt  on.  However  short  the  story 
may  be,  it  is  always  bad  economy  to  cut  the  love-making  short. 
The  sentimental  is  really  needed,  or  the  story  is  flat.  The  well- 
known  scenes  in  w  kich  maidens  are  most  engaging  should  be 
brought  in.  The  sweet  girl  should  be  found  among  her  flowers. 
She  should  gaze  out  of  her  bedroom  as  the  shadow  of  her  young 
man  flits  across  the  lawn.  She  should  stroll  by  the  river  when 
he  is  fishing ;  she  should  come  suddenly  upon  him  while  he  is 
shooting;  and  he  should  see  her  for  the  first  time  as  she  is  ra¬ 
diant  with  mirth,  exulting  in  the  glee  of  innocent  childhood,  and 
with  a  fawn-like,  dove-like,  saint-like  modesty  overspreading  her 
as  with  a  veil.  It  is  only  the  foolish  who  think  themselves  too  wise 
to  make  light  of  their  heroines,  or  dream  they  can  dispense  with 
the  usual  phrases  and  scenes  of  love-making.  It  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  who  are  the  people  that  read  magazine  stories. 
They  are  young  ladies  or  idle  men,  and  both  have  much  the 
same  tastes,  the  former  hoping  to  be,  and  the  latter  to  find, 
the  heroines.  For  long  stories  odd  heroines  or  no  heroines  may 
do  very  well.  The  plain,  dark-eyed,  eccentric  young  woman, 
with  a  journal  and  moral  scruples,  and  an  elderly  lover,  is  not 
ill-suited  to  a  three-volume  novel,  where  everything  can  by 
degrees  be  toned  down  to  suit  her.  But  for  short  stories,  a 
heroiue  who  is  a  little  more  conventional  and  intelligible  is  much 
better  suited.  And  before  all  things  she  ought  to  be  made  pro¬ 
minent.  The  Wortlebank  Diary  is  very  successful  in  this.  The 
young  girls,  and  their  sweetness  and  beauty,and  the  reverence  and 
passion  with  which  they  are  regarded,  the  dress  they  look  best 
in.  and  the  occupations  of  which  they  are  most  fond,  are  all 
minutely  described.  The  consequence  is  that  these  heroines  form 
an  agreeable  counterpoise  and  contrast  to  the  murders.  The 
story  departs  from  the  standard  of  common  family  life,  on  the  one 
band,  by  a  crime,  or  big  misery,  being  introduced — on  the  other, 
by  the  presence,  the  charms,  and  the  fate  of  a  lovely  young 
woman.  There  is  great  art  in  this.  Neither  the  murder  nor 
the  heroine  is  ever  put  so  much  forward  as  to  disturb  the  general 
impression  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  quiet  things  and  quiet 
people,  and  yet  the  ordinary,  the  familiar,  and  the  prosaic  is  con¬ 
stantly  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  unusual  error  aud  unusual 
loveliness. 

These,  then,  as  we  think  the  Wovtlebanlc  Diary  shows, 
are  the  three  great  requisites  of  an  unambitious,  and  yet 
graceful  and  successful,  magazine  story.  There  must  be  family 
life,  a  crime,  and  a  pretty  girl.  The  recipe,  like  most  recipes, 
will  undoubtedly  be  useless  except  to  those  who  have  some 
natural  turn  for  cooking.  The  air  of  prettiness  and  good  sense 
which  Holme  Lee  has  acquired  cannot  be  attained  by  merely 
studying  her  method  of  writing.  But  many  more  people  fail 
from  not  knowing  what  to  write  about  than  from  not  knowing 
how  to  write ;  and  those  who  wish  to  write  a  magazine  story, 
and  have  some  command  over  language,  aud  yet  are  destitute  of 
a  clear  notion  of  what  their  story  ought  to  contain,  may  study  the 
Wortlebank  Diary  with  great  advantage.  There  is  only  one  hint 
on  a  trifling  matter  of  detail  wdiieh  we  have  to  add  to  the  more 
general  results  of  the  examination.  It  is  a  good  plan,  according 
to  Holme  Lee’s  judgment,  to  bring  in  plenty  of  kissing.  The 
embraces  of  the  lovers  in  the  different  stories  are  vividly  and 
patiently  described.  It  is  also  stated  when  and  how  the  lovers 


take  the  ladies  by  the  waist ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  is  even 
pointed  out  that  the  swain — who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
miller — left  a  white  streak  all  round  his  sweetheart’s  gown.  The 
advantage  of  putting  this  in  is  exactly  like  the  advantage  of 
bringing  a  heroiue  on  the  stage  in  white  satin.  When  the  young 
lady  in  a  novel  has  these  attentions  paid  her,  we  know  aud  feel 
that  she  is  a  heroine  and  no  mistake,  just  as  the  white  satin 
enables  us  to  predict  that  the  first-class  woes  of  the  tragedy  are 
reserved  for  its  wearer.  It  is  by  thinking  nothing  too  small  to 
attend  to  that  success  is  won.  Holme  Lee  understands  her 
business  much  too  well  not  to  record  the  kisses  ;  and  her  imitators 
should  not  only  follow  her  example  on  this  one  point,  but 
should  acquire  the  general  habit  of  studying  the  treatment  of 
details  which  goes  so  far  to  make  a  magazine  story  good  or  bad. 


MACKEY’S  FREEMASONRY* 

T  is  a  bold  task  which  we  have  undertaken  in  venluring  to 
review  this  book.  To  review  it,  indeed,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  would  be  simply  impossible.  Criticism,  after  all, 
implies  something  in  common  between  the  author  and  the  critic  ; 
it  implies  something  like  an  appeal  to  principles  admitted  by  each 
of  them.  But  the  Lexicon  of  Freemasonry  is  too  much  for  us. 
Who  are  we  that  we  should  sit  in  judgment  on  the  author  of  the 
Mystic  Tie ,  who  is  also  “  Secretary -General  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  Thirty-third  Degree,”  or  even  on  Mr.  Donald  Campbell, 
though  his  degree  of  “  S.P.B.S.”  boasts  no  higher  rank  than  the 
Thirty-second  P  We  should  as  soon  attempt  to  settle  a  question 
of  precedence  between  their  Serene  Highnesses  of  Beuss-G  reiz  and 
Eeuss-Schleiz,  or  to  count  up  the  exact  number  of  Henries  who 
have  ruled  over  those  two  illustrious  principalities.  What  can 
we  say  to  a  book  which  promises  us  “  An  Account  of  all  the 
Bites  and  Mysteries  of  the  Ancient  World  ?  ”  Can  we  enjoy 
such  a  boon  with  a  safe  conscience  ?  Do  we  not  make  ourselves 
partakers  of  the  sins  of  Alcibiades  and  the  Hermes-breakers  P 
Do  we  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  Iloratian  malison  against 
him 

. qui  Cereris  sacrum 

Vulgarit  arcanas  ? 

Have  Dr.  Mackey  and  Mr.  Campbell  stumbled  on  anything  so 
curious  as  “  A  Guide  to  the  Mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  by 
Publius  Clodius  ?”  Or  have  they  found  the  private  journal  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  with  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account 
of  all  that  was  done  when  the  seasons  changed  their  places  to 
initiate  him  into  both  mysteries  at  once?  We  heard  the  other 
day  that  an  Oriental  scholar  had  lately  discovered  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  pocket-book,  compared  with  which  the  diaries  of  Deme¬ 
trius  and  Clodius  would  be  modern  indeed.  We  have  learned 
from  Aristophanes  some  dim  notion  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Initiated  in  the  other  world,  but,  by  some  inextricable  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas,  our  vision  of  their  bliss  always  includes  a  per¬ 
petual  singing  of  /3peKtKeKe£.  Dr.  Mackey,  no  doubt,  knows  all 
about  it.  He  can  wield  the  “  mystica  vannus  Iacchi,”  and  tell  us 
why  El  was  written  up  at  Delphi.  He  is,  of  course,  himself  the 
great  Hierophant,  and  Mr.  Donald  Campbell  his  attendant 
Daduclius.  Doubtless  they  know  all  the  learning  of  the  sacred 
chickens,  and  can  tell  us  exactly  what  is  portended  by  a  “  tripu- 
dium  solistimum,”  and  what  we  are  to  expect  when  mice  gnaw 
gold,  or  when  “  bos  in  foro  locutus  est.”  One  thing  only  we 
ask.  We  know  what  happened  to  Cicero  when  he  met  a  brother 
augur.  May  the  profane  learn  «  hether  Dr.  Albert  Mackey  can 
meet  Mr.  Donald  Campbell  without  laughing  P 

What  is  Freemasonry  P  That  we  greatly  desire  to  know,  and 
that  is  just  what  Hierophant  Mackey  does  not  tell  us.  Opening 
the  book  at  a  shot,  we  find  that  there  is  the  “  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Bite,”  the  “Ancient  Craft  Masonry,”  the  “Ancient 
Masons,”  the  “  Modern  Masons,”  the  “  Ancient  Beformed  Bite,” 
the  “Adoptive  Masons,”  and,  what  we  should  least  have  expected, 
the  “  Androgynous  Masons.”  But  what  is  Freemasonry  itself? 
That,  we  suppose,  is  the  secret,  the  very  thing  which  we  are  not 
to  know.  But  if  so,  it  is  really  rather  hard  to  tell  us  so  much 
about  it.  Mr.  Donald  Campbell  and  Dr.  Mackey  must  surely 
be  descendants  of  that  Scottish  tyrant  who  gorged  his  victim 
with  salt  beef,  and  then  gave  him  a  cup  without  water.  Like 
their  predecessor,  they  kindle  a  thirst  and  refuse  to  gratify  it. 
We  long  to  know  why  Dr.  Mackey  is  in  the  Thirty-third  Degree, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  only  in  the  Thirty-second — why  Dr.  Mackey 
isaG.'.H.'.P  and  Mr.  Campbell  an  S.P.B.S.  We  are  told 
that  “Freemasonry  is  in  its  principles  undoubtedly  coeval  with 
the  Creation.”  But  what  Creation  ?  the  orthodox  Creation  of 
the  six  days,  or  the  Creation  of  the  Vestiges  ?  Were  the 
Adoptive  and  Androgynous  Mason  ever  fishes,  and  will  they 
ever  be  crows?  And  what  are  the  “ principles”  thus  coeval P 
How  could  Adam  hold  a  Lodge  before  the  appearance  of  Eve  P 
But  we  suspect  the  principles  of  masonry  belong  to  some  much 
earlier  Creation.  Masonry,  it  seems,  according  to  some  of  its 
votaries,  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  so  vulgar  as  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  comes  from  gcaovpavea>,  I  am  in  the  midst  of  heaven. 
This  elevated  position  belongs  to  none  of  Adam’s  race  but  the 
very  modern  sect  of  aeronauts.  The  whole  section  from  u  hich 
we  get  this  piece  of  etymology  is  worth  transcribing.  The 

*  A  Lexicon  of  Freemasonry,  Ac.  Ac.  By  Albert  G.  Mackey,  M.D.,  Ac. 
&c.  First  English  Edition,  reprinted  from  the  Fifth  American  Edition, 
lievised  by  Donald  Campbell.  London  and  Glasgow ;  Griffin  and  Co.  i860. 
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perfect  simplicity  of  the  last  sentence  is  not  the  least  admirable 
thing  about  it : — 

Mason,  Derivation  or. — The  etymology  of  the  words  mason  and  masonry 
has  afforded  masonic  writers  an  ample  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  re¬ 
search  and  ingenuity.  Some  have  derived  them  from  the  Persian  Magi,  or 
disciples  of  Zoroaster ;  while  Hutchinson  offers  the  conjecture,  that  they  are 
corrupted  from  the  Greek  Mco-njpiot',  a  mystery,  and  Muottjs,  one  initiated  into 
the  ancient  mysteries.  He  seems,  too,  to  think  that  Mason  may  probably 
come  from  Maw  2oor,  I  seek  what  is  safe,  and  masonry  from  Mso-ovpiWw, 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  or  from  the  Hebrew  Greek  MafovphS,  one  of  the 
constellations  of  the  zodiac.  A  writer  in  the  European  Magazine  for 
February,  1791,  -who  signs  himself  George  Drake,  attributing  to  masonry  a 
Druidical  origin,  derives  Mason  from  what  he  calls  may's  on,  or  the  men  of 
May — on  being  men,  as  in  the  French  on  dit,  and  may’s  on  are,  therefore, 
the  Druids,  whose  principal  celebrations  were  in  the  month  of  May.  Others 
assert  that  it  comes  from  the  mediaeval  Latin  massa,  a  club;  domus  massata 
being  a  cZai-house,  where  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  club  associate,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  tyled  house,  from  the  porter  at  the  door  being  armed  with  a 
club  to  keep  out  strangers.  The  club  or  massa  would  soon  give  name  to  the 
peculiar  eubjects  (building)  discussed  at  the  meeting,  and  hence  both  the 
French  and  Fnglish  expressions  have  been  originated.  Lastly,  we  may  add, 
as  a  curious  coincidence,  at  least,  that  the  Hebrew  yDO.  massang  or  masan, 
signifies  a  stone  quarry.  All  these  suggestions,  however,  seem  to  me  to  be 
more  fanciful  than  true ;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word  must  be  taken  in 
its  ordinary  signification  of  a  worker  in  stone,  and  thus  it  indicates  the  origin 
of  the  order  from  a  society  of  practical  artificers. 

The  whole  book,  to  the  profane,  is  so  very  odd,  that  one  article 
is  as  good  as  another,  either  as  a  specimen  or  to  excite  wonder. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  the  possible  meaning  of  the  following  ? 

Clefts  of  the  Hocks. — The  whole  of  Palestine  is  very  mountainous,  and 
these  mountains  abound  in  deep  clefts  or  caves,  which  were  anciently  places 
of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  in  time  of  war,  and  were  often  used  as  lurking- 
places  for  robbers.  It  is,  therefore,  strictly  in  accordance  with  geographical 
truth  that  the  statement,  in  relation  to  the  concealment  of  certain  persons  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  is  made  in  the  third  degree. 

Or  again,  what  is  this  strange  mysticism  about  a  Tyler  ? 

Ttler. — An  officer  in  a  symbolic  lodge,  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the 
lodge  against  the  intrusion  of  the  profane.  As  in  operative  masonry,  the 
tyler,  when  the  edifice  is  erected,  finishes  and  covers  it  with  the  roof,  so,  in 
speculative  masonry,  when  the  lodge  is  duly  organized,  the  Tyler  closes  the 
door,  and  covers  the  sacred  precincts  from  all  intrusion.  The  Tyler  is  not 
necessarily  a  member  of  the  lodge,  but  should  always  be  a  worthy  Mason, 
and  skilful  in  the  craft.  He  generally  receives  a  moderate  compensation  for 
his  services. 

The  craft.it  seems,  does  not  despise  the  aid  of  fine  writing.  We 
gather  from  the  following  passage,  that  “  Androgynous,”  i.e.  (so 
to  speak)  Gilbertine,  masonry  is  not  altogether  orthodox: — 

Woman. — The  objection  so  often  made  by  the  fair  sex,  that  they  are  most 
ungallantly  refused  an  entrance  into  our  order,  and  a  knowledge  of  our 
secrets,  is  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  originally  operative  character 
of  our  institution.  That  woman  is  not  admitted  to  a  participation  in  our 
rites  and  ceremonies,  is  most  true.  But  it  is  not  because  we  deem  her  un¬ 
worthy  or  unfaithful,  or  deny  her  the  mind  to  understand,  or  the  heart  to 
appreciate  our  principles ;  but  simply  because,  in  the  very  organization  of 
masonry,  man  alone  can  fulfil  the  duties  it  inculcates,  or  perform  the  labours 
it  enjoins.  Free  and  speculative  masonry  is  but  an  application  of  the  art  of 
operative  masonry  to  moral  and  intellectual  purposes.  Our  ancestors  worked 
at  the  construction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  we  are  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  a  more  immortal  edifice — the  temple  of  the  mind.  They 
employed  their  implements  for  merely  mechanical  purposes  ;  we  use  them 
symbolically,  with  more  exalted  designs. 

Thus,  in  all  our  emblems,  our  language,  and  our  rites,  there  is  a  beautiful 
exemplification  and  application  of  the  rules  of  operative  masonry,  as  it  was 
exercised  at  the  building  of  the  Temple.  And  as  King  Solomon  employed  in 
the  construction  of  that  edifice  only  hale  and  hearty  men,  and  cunning  work¬ 
men,  so  our  lodges,  in  imitation  of  that  great  exemplar,  demand  as  the  in¬ 
dispensable  requisite  to  admission,  that  the  candidate  shall  be  free-born,  of 
lawful  age,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his  limbs  and  members,  that  he  may 
be  capable  of  performing  such  work  as  the  Master  shall  assign  to  him. 

Hence  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  admission  of  women  into  our  order 
would  be  attended  with  a  singular  anomaly.  As  they  worked  not  at  the 
Temple,  neither  can  they  work  with  us.  But  we  love  and  cherish  them 
not  the  less.  One  of  the  holiest  of  our  mystic  rites  inculcates  a  reverence  for 
the  widow,  and  pity  for  the  widow’s  son.  The  wife,  the  mother,  the  sister, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Mason,  exercise  a  peculiar  claim  upon  each  Mason’s 
heart  and  affections.  And  while  we  know  that  woman’s  smile,  like  the  mild 
beams  of  an  April  sun,  reflects  a  brighter  splendour  on  the  light  of  prosperity, 
and  warms  with  grateful  glow  the  chilliness  of  adversity,  we  regret  not  the 
less  deeply  because  unavailingly,  that  no  ray  of  that  sun  can  illume  the 
recesses  of  our  lodge,  and  call  our  weary  workmen  from  their  labours  to 
refreshment. 

These  specimens  will  probably  be  thought  enough  without 
enlightening  our  readers  with  the  definitions  of  Transient  Candi¬ 
dates  and  Sublime  Knights  Elected.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
our  mystagogues  tell  us.  We  have  long  Kituals  given  for  the 
Consecration  of  Lodges  and  the  Installation  of  Office-Bearers. 
But  of  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter  we  are  left  ignorant.  As 
to  the  final  causes  of  Lodges  and  Office-Bearers,  we  know  as  little 
as  when  we  began.  The  whole  thing  is  enough  to  set  one 
thinking.  What  does  it  all  mean  P  Is  there  anything  in  it  or 
nothing?  Here  is  an  elaborate  system  claiming  a  vast  antiquity, 
and  spread  at  this  moment  over  a  large  part  of  the  world.  When 
we  are  told  that  the  principles  of  masonry  are  coeval  with  the 
creation,  that  masonry  received  its  present  organization  at  the 
building  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  that  it  has  something  to  do  with 
the  mysteries  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  that  mediaeval 
chivalry  is  not  indeed  identical  with  it,  but  derived  from  it,  and 
finally,  that  masonry  is  derived  from  peo-ovpaveoj,  we  at  once  see 
that  the  writers  are  talking  nonsense.  But  what  strikes  one  is 
the  solemnity  of  the  nonsense.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
talkers  of  the  nonsense  really  believed  it.  Of  course  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  power  of  creating  a  science  about  nothing, 
and  believing  in  it  as  a  real  science — a  gift  displayed  in  its  per¬ 


fection  by  heralds  and  by  some  classes  of  lawyers.  But  Free¬ 
masonry  seems  to  go  beyond  this.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  so  very  extensive  a  society  can  be  associated  absolutely  for 
no  purpose  whatever;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  rational  purpose  can  be  served  by  such  an  organization.  It 
is  not  a  religious  sect;  it  is  not  a  political  party.  It  is  not 
strictly  a  secret  society,  for,  though  it  professes  to  possess  secrets, 
it  blazons  forth  its  existence  and  many  of  its  ceremonies  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men.  Its  religious  position  again  is  very  curious. 
We  gather  that  it  requires  Irom  its  members  no  more  definite 
creed  than  a  profession  of  theism.  The  mason  may  be  a  Jew  ; 
he  may  not  be  an  atheist;  we  suppose  he  may  be  a  Deist  or  a 
Mahometan.  It  has  Chaplains,  it  opens  its  meetings  with 
prayer,  it  sings  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  reads  lessons  from  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  whole  system  seems 
to  imply  a  belief  in  these  books.  Nothing  more  thoroughly  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  thing  than  the  mysticizing  and  symbolizing  of 
Old  Testament  names,  objects,  and  persons.  But  there  is  a 
significant  omission  of  everything  distinctively  Christian.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  explain  this.  We  simply  remark  it. 

Again,  we  suppose  the  question  will  make  Freemasons  very 
indignant,  but  we  cannot  help  asking,  what  is  the  relation 
between  Masonry  and  other  societies,  less  dignified  doubtless, 
but  which  to  the  uninitiated  present  the  same  appearance  of 
elaborate  and  meaningless  mysticism.  What  are  Odd  Fellows 
and  Foresters?  What  are  the  Welsh  Ivorites?  What  are 
those  Druids  of  the  City  of  Oxford  who  every  year  make  Dir. 
Cardwell  come  and  talk  to  them  after  dinner?  Are  all  these 
spurious  imitations  of  Freemasonry,  or  what  ?  Of  course  we, 
who  do  not  know  what  Freemasonry  itself  is,  cannot  pretend 
to  tell. 

We  said  we  would  not  criticise,  and  we  will  not.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  simply  ask,  in  all  humility,  how  (p.  54)  Charles  XII.,  King 
of  Sweden,  could  have  “  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood 
in  1811.” 


THE  DEAD  SHOT* 

mHIS  book,  which  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  experienced 
JL  hand,  is  remarkable  for  the  decisive  judgment  pronouueed 
by  it  against  brceeh-loading  guns.  It  is  undeniable  that  this 
sort  of  gun  is  popular — partly,  perhaps,  because  some  ill-informed 
persons  believe  that  it.  is  anew  invention.  But  really  the  oldest, 
or  nearly  the  oldest,  guns  were  breech-loaders,  formed  of  several 
parts,  whose  cohesion  was  very  imperfectly  secured.  It  was 
thought  an  improvement  when  guns  were  cast  in  a  single  piece, 
and  such  guns  were  necessarily  muzzle-loaders.  Now,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  we  have  returned  to  built  guns  ;  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  rifled  cannon  appear  to  think  it  necessary  to  complicate 
the  problem  which  they  undertake  by  the  gratuitous  condition  of 
breech-loading.  It  is  true  that  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  guns 
are  necessarily  loaded  at  the  breech,  because  the  chai'ge  cannot 
pass  down  the  gun.  It  is  stated  that  the  Admiralty  will  not 
allow  breech-loading  cannon  on  board  ship  because  of  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  fill  the  between-decks  with  smoke ;  and  it  is  also  stated 
that  several  men-of-war  are  to  be  armed — at  least  partially — with 
Armstrong  guns.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  will  be  removed  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  hitherto 
breech-loading  guns  have  not  in  general  attained  that  superior 
rapidity  of  fire  which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  their  prin¬ 
cipal  recommendation.  We  heard  lately  from  China  that  the  Arm¬ 
strong  field-pieces  were  loaded  almost  or  quite  as  quickly  as  the 
old-fashioned  guns  ;  and  this  appeared  to  be  meant  as  praise.  But 
surely,  unless  something  can  be  gained  in  speed,  it  would  be 
better  to  preserve  simplicity.  In  the  controversies  which  are 
carried  on  upon  these  subjects,  one  side  opposes,  and  the  other 
urges  change,  merely  because  it  is  change.  But  as  it  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  to  proceed  on  some  more  rational  ground  than  this, 
we  have  read  with  interest  the  comparison  between  the  two 
methods  of  construction  contained  in  the  work  before  us,  because 
it  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  large  experience ;  and,  although 
the  subject  of  it  is  the  sporting-gun,  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
applicable  to  all  sorts  of  fire-arms. 

This  author  states  that — 

The  inventions  which  have  been  patented  of  late  years  are  similar  to  those 
which  were  experimented  upon  over  and  over  again,  and  finally  abandoned, 
because  the  inventors  despan-ed  of  producing  a  perfect  form  of  breech-loader, 
or  one  that  would  kill  with  equal  force  at  equal  distance  to  a  muzzle-loader. 

He  gives  credit  to  inventors  for  having  produced  very  hand¬ 
some  and  useful  guns  for  short  ranges.  He  does  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
courage  those  who  possess  breech-loaders.  “  They  will  find 
them  useful  for  every  purpose  except  wet  days  and  long  shots.” 
As  regards  himself,  he  uses  a  breech-loader  for  tame  game  and 
in  early  season,  but  for  wild  game  and  real  sport,  long  shots  and 
safety,  he  prefers  muzzle-loaders.  This  opinion  is  entitled  to 
respect,  because  the  author  shows  in  every  page  of  his  book  that 
he  understands  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  His  advice  to 
young  sportsmen  is  brief,  clear,  and  practical,  and  we  fully  believe 
that  those  who  act  upon  it  steadily  cannot  fail  to  improve  their 
shooting.  Hence,  when  he  undertakes  to  weigh  the  advantages 

*  The  Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Gun,  with  liudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art 
of  shooting  Game  of  all  kinds ;  Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  &e.  By 
Marksman.  London:  Longmans,  isfio. 
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and  disadvantages  of  breech-loaders,  we  cannot  help  attaching 
importance  to  his  conclusions. 

The  breech-loading  method  has  the  meritof  simplicity  and  quick¬ 
ness  in  loading.  The  ramrod,  ilask,  pouch,  &c.,  are  dispensed 
with.  The  charge  may  be  drawn  and  the  gun  cleaned  easily. 
The  gun  may  be  charged  rapidly  whilst  the  sportsman  lies  in  a 
cramped  position.  The  defects  are  that  the  breech-loader  does  not 
shoot  so  strong  nor  kill  so  far  as  the  muzzle-loader,  though 
allowed  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  powder  extra.  This  statement, 
of  course,  must  be  taken  on  the  credit  of  the  author.  It  is 
heavier  than  the  muzzle-loader,  and  more  expensive  as  regards 
ammunition,  and  also  as  to  the  gun  itself,  because  it  wears  out 
and  gets  out  of  repair  sooner.  The  recoil  is  heavier  and  the 
report  louder.  The  penetration  of  damp  between  the  false 
breech  and  barrels  cannot  be  avoided.  “  There  is  obviously  a 
greater  risk  of  bursting.  Indeed  the  safety  of  the  breech-loader, 
after  much  usage,  becomes  doubtful,  by  reason  of  the  escape  of 
gas  between  the  false  breech  and  barrels  ;  particularly  after  the 
trying  vibrations  of  heavy  charges.”  The  cartridges  cannot  be' 
carried  loose  without  danger  from  a  blow  or  friction,  which 
might  explode  the  cap.  There  is  very  little  saving  of  time  in 
charging  the  breech-loader.  In  support  of  this  last  assertion,  the 
author  states  that  an  experienced  advocate  of  the  muzzle-loader 
has  recently  given  a  public  challenge  that  he  would  load  and  be 
ready  for  a  shot  as  soon  as  a  breech-loading  sportsman. 

This  is  a  formidable  catalogue  of  objections,  and  one  of  them 
especially  deserves  notice,  because  it  applies,  if  well-founded,  to 
all  breech-loading  arms.  Is  it  true  that  the  safety  of  such  arms 
becomes  after  much  usage  doubtful? — that  is,  as  we  understand 
the  author,  after  an  amount  of  usage  that  would  not  impair  the 
safety  of  a  muzzle-loader?  This  is  a  point  as  to  which  the 
Armstrong  guns  still  remain  without  a  sufficient  test.  Their 
performance,  of  which  we  have  received  accounts  from  China, 
although  in  several  important  respects  highly  gratifying,  neces¬ 
sarily  left  this  question  of  durability  undecided,  and  so  it 
must  continue  until  they  have  seen  farther  service.  We  appre¬ 
hend  that  those  artillerists  who  expressed  doubts  upon  this  point 
never  meant  to  say  that  the  guns  would  not  bear  such  an  amount 
of  wear  as  they  have  hitherto  undergone.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  performed  very  well  in  one  or  two  days’  hard  fighting, 
but  the  important  question  is,  how  they  would  bear  a  severe 
campaign.  The  experience  of  at  least  one  veteran  sportsman  in 
his  own  peaceful  field  would  probably  lead  him  to  anticipate 
that  in  war  also  the  muzzle-loader  would  outlast  its  rival : — 

A  perfectly  solid  breech,  free  from  all  suspicious  joinings,  crevices,  and 
openings,  must  be  by  far  safer  and  more  effective  in  any  instrument  in  which 
so  searching  a  substance  as  gunpowder  has  to  be  compressed  and  exploded. 

We  leave  these  words  to  produce  their  own  effect  on  the 
reader’s  mind,  and,  returning  to  the  author’s  peculiar  province, 
we  remark  that  he  allows  some  superiority  to  the  breech-loader 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  September,  for  the  reason  that,  in 
general,  it  can  he  worked  somewhat  quicker  than  the  muzzle- 
loader  ;  but  later  in  the  season,  “  when  partridges  become  wild 
and  require  hard  hitting,”  the  muzzle-loader  is  far  more  useful. 
He  observes,  that  bad  shots  and  inexperienced  sportsmen  extol 
breech-loaders,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  kill  more 
game  with  them.  The  finished  sportsman  will  prefer  the  muzzle- 
loader,  because  it  is  most  efficient  in  making  those  difficult  shots 
which  show  the  highest  skill.  Even  in  wild-fowl  shooting  with  a 
punt-gun,  where  we  should  have  thought  the  breech-loading 
principle  very  valuable,  as  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  shifting 
a  heavy  gun  in  a  fragile  boat,  this  author  decides  against  it,  on 
the  ground  of  inferiority  of  range.  Wild-fcwl  are  so  vigilant, 
and  the  punter  is  so  exposed  on  the  open  water,  that  he  needs  the 
gun  which  shoots  sharpest  and  furthest ;  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  gun-making,  the  breech-loader  does  not  answer  this  de¬ 
scription. 

But  we  have  discussed  “Marksman’s”  objections  to  breech¬ 
loaders  at  sufficient,  or  more  than  sufficient,  length.  Let  us  turn 
for  a  few  moments  from  that  fascinating  pursuit  of  slaughtering 
our  fellow-men,  and  content  ourselves  with  smaller  game — 

•  Enough !  permit  me  now  to  sing 

The  art  of  killing  birds  on  wing. 

Thus  quotes  the  author  from  a  poet,  unknown  to  us  before, 
named  Watt,  who  must  not  he  mistaken  for  the  more  celebrated 
Dr.  Watts,  as  possibly  he  might  be  from  our  citing  him  in  the 
interest  of  humanity.  We  have  often  thought  that  the  success 
of  the  Hythe  system  of  rifle-training,  depending  as  it  does  upon 
the  strict  inculcation  of  elementary  principles,  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  imitated  with  the  sporting-gun  ;  and  this  opinion  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  ascertained  fact  that  musketry  instructors 
trained  at  Hythe  shoot  more  steadily  and  surely  at  birds  than 
they  did  before  being  sent  to  that  establishment.  We  regard 
this  author’s  “  [Rudimentary  Lessons”  in  shooting  as  a  hopeful  at¬ 
tempt  at  laying  down  simple  and  useful  rules.  He  insists,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  importance  of  strict  silence  in  the  field,  and  of 
walking  leisurely  and  quietly  up  to  the  dog  when  he  makes  a  point. 
His  cardinal  maxim  appears  to  be  that  the  young  sportsman  must 
aim  in  advance  of  flying  cross-shots,  and  above  straightforward 
ones.  If  he  adheres  to  this  rule,  good  shooting  is  sure  to  follow. 
Almost  all  beginners  aim  too  low  and  too  point-blank  in  their 
early  practice,  and  we  may  add  that  some  of  them  may  go  on  for 
a  very  long  time  without  finding  a  judicious  friend  to  warn  them 
against  this  radical  defect.  By  aiming  point-blank  at  a  fixed 


object  the  shot  will  naturally  strike  below  it,  unless,  indeed,  the 
gun  be  specially  constructed  for  throwing  the  charge  above  the 
line  of  aim.  If  the  mark  be  a  bird  flying  straight  away,  the  shot 
will  pass  still  further  underneath  it ;  and,  besides,  all  birds  of  game 
generally  continue  rising  whilst  within  range.  Pheasants  gain 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  altitude  between  the  time  of  pulling 
trigger  and  that  of  the  shot  reaching  forty  yards,  and  partridges 
often  quite  as  much.  The  young  sportsman  should  not  think  of 
killing  if,  at  the  moment  of  pulling  trigger,  ho  sees  the  bird  on 
wing  above  the  muzzle  of  the  guu.  For  cross-shots  he  must  aim 
rather  above  and  well  before  the  bird.  The  author  tells  us  that 
he  deduced  this  rule  for  his  own  guidance  from  the  following 
experience  : — A  brace  of  partridges  rose  before  him  at  fifty -five 
or  sixty  yards.  They  flew  rapidly  to  the  right,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  about  two  feet  apart.  He  took  deliberate  aim  a  few 
inches  in  advance  of  the  leading  bird,  and  fired.  To  his  surprise 
the  hindmost  bird  fell  dead,  and  he  found  five  shots  in  its  head 
and  neck.  The  leading  bird  flew  away  untouched.  The  author 
felt  as  if  a  curtain  had  risen  before  him  and  exposed  the  true 
secret  of  the  art  of  killing  in  cross-shots,  and  he  soon  received  the 
delightful  congratulations  of  his  friends  “  on  a  very  sudden  and 
wonderful  improvement  in  his  shooting  at  long  ranges.”  We 
think  that  the  young  sportsman  who  will  study  and  act  upon 
this  and  similar  lessons  contained  in  the  little  book  before  us, 
cannot  fail  to  enjoy  to  some  extent  the  same  pleasure  ;  and  if 
nature  has  given  to  him  a  quick  eye  and  steady  hand  and  nerve, 
he  will  have  placed  himself  in  the  right  road  to  attain  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  “  dead  shot.” 


AFGHAN  LITEBATUBE* 

T  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  there  has  existed  hitherto  no 
grammar  of  the  Afghan  language  for  Englishmen,  and  that 
less  is  known  of  that  tongue  among  the  Oriental  scholars  of 
Europe  than  of  the  jargon  of  the  gipsies  or  the  dialect  of  the 
Papuas.  Still  less  will  it  be  believed  that  the  only  country  in 
which  any  attempt  has  been  made  at  teaching  the  language  of 
the  Afghans  was  not  England,  but  Russia,  where,  as  early  as 
1840,  Professor  Dorn,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  pub¬ 
lished  Grammatical  Notes  on  the  Language  of  the  Afghans, 
followed  in  1847  by  a  Chrestomathy  of  the  Pushtu  or  Afghan 
Language.  At  last,  after  many  years  of  expectation,  we  have 
just  received  from  Captain  Eaverty  a  good  instalment  of  Afghan 
literature,  consisting  of  three  magnificent  volumes  in  quarto, 
and  comprising — x,  “A  Grammar  of  the  Puk’hto,  Pus’hto,  or 
Language  of  the  Afghans 2,  “  A  Dictionary  of  the  Puk’hto, 
Pus’hto,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans and  3,  “  Selections, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  the  Pus’hto,  or  Afghan  Language,”  en¬ 
titled,  “  Gulshan-i-Roli i.e.,  Elowcr-garden  of  Roll — Roh 
being  the  name  of  the  mountainous  country,  from  whence  the 
name  of  Eohillas,  or  mountaineers.  We  learn  from  Captain 
Raverty’s  preface  that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  delay  which 
has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  his  works,  and  that  his 
Grammar,  at  least,  might  have  been  published  long  ago  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  old  adage — “  Habent  sua  fata  libelli.”  He 
began  his  studies  of  the  Afghan  language  iu  1849-50,  when 
stationed  at  Peshawer  with  his  regiment,  which  formed  part 
of  the  Bombay  division  of  the  army  of  the  Punjab.  With 
the  assistance  of  two  natives,  one  of  Hashtnagar,  in  the  Doab  of 
Peshawer,  and  another,  a  native  of  Kandahar,  Captain  Raverty 
succeeded  in  mastering  their  language  and  composing  a  copious 
Grammar.  This  was  submitted,  in  1852,  to  the  Governor- 
General,  forwarded  by  him  to  the  late  Punjab  Board  of  Admi¬ 
nistration,  and  from  thence  to  the  late  Commissioners  of 
Peshawer,  to  be  reported  on  by  “  competent  judges.”  The  author 
is  still  waiting  for  their  report,  and  the  MS.  has  never  been  heard 
of.  Fortunately,  the  writer  had  preserved  another  copy,  which 
he  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  and  laid  before  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  Court,  with  its  well-known  liberality, 
ordered  the  Grammar  to  be  printed  at  the  public  expense,  pro¬ 
vided  no  other  work  of  a  similar  nature  might  have  been  already 
undertaken  by  the  Supreme  Government.  It  so  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  meantime  a  promise  had  been  given  to  an  officer 
in  the  Bengal  army,  to  the  effect  that  a  grammar  of  the 
Afghan  language  which  he  had  offered  to  write  should 
he  printed  at  the  expense  of  Government.  This  grammar 
was  published  in  1854,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  deprived 
Captain  Raverty  of  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  first 
Englishman  to  write,  or  at  least  to  publish,  a  grammar  of  the 
language  of  the  Afghans.  We  say  “  to  a  certain  extent,”  for  the 
existence  of  that  grammar  was  hardly  known  out  of  India ;  and 
only  a  year  later  Captain  Raverty  was  enabled,  through  the 
liberality  of  his  friends,  to  publish  his  much  more  complete 
grammar — not  confined,  like  that  of  his  rival,  to  the  dialect 
spoken  in  the  Trans-Indus  territories,  but  comprising  both  the 
Western  and  Eastern  dialects,  and  illustrated  by  examples  from 
the  best  writers.  This  first  edition,  which  was  printed  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  in  1855,  has  now  been  followed  by  a  second  edition,  which 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  author’s  careful  corrections,  and  will 
probably  continue  the  standard  grammar  of  this  interesting  and 
important  language  for  many  years  to  come. 

*  A  Grammar  of  the  Afghan  Language.  By  Captain  H.  G.  Raverty. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Afghan  Language.  By  Captain  H.  G.  Eaverty. 

Selections,  Jfrose  and  Foetical,  in  the  Afghan  Language.  By  Captain  H. 
G. Baverty.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  i85o. 
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It  cannot  be  our  object  to  criticise  this  work.  The  facts  of 
every  grammar  may  be  generally  supposed  to  be  correct,  for  few 
would  venture  to  write  a  grammar  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  declension  and  conjugation,  or  without  being 
able  to  copy  accurately  from  previous  grammars  the  paradigms 
of  nouns  and  verbs.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  offer  any  obser¬ 
vations  on  grammars  which  profess  to  give  for  the  first  time  the 
grammatical  outlines  of  languages  either  altogether  unknown  pre¬ 
viously  or  inaccessible  through  the  channels  of  a  written  literature. 
Though  we  should  not  class  Captain  Eaverty ’s  Grammar  of  the 
Afghan  Language  with  the  grammars  of  African  or  Australian 
dialects  which  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  our 
missionaries,  or  with  the  grammars  of  the  tribes  of  Northern 
Asia  due  to  such  martyrs  of  science  as  Castren,  yet  there  are 
many  things  in  a  grammar  of  the  Afghan  language  which 
must  naturally  be  taken  on  trust.  That  the  language  of 
the  Afghans  cannot  be  compared  with  the  dialects  of  illiterate 
tribes  was  known  even  before  Captain  Eaverty  had  published  his 
Flower  Garden  of  Boh ;  and  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  a  man 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  speak  with  authority,  Sir  John 
Login,  should  have  spoken  of  it  as  being  “  merely  a  colloquial 
language.”  As  early  as  a.d.  1417,  there  are  traces  of  historical 
literature  in  the  Afghan  language ;  and  Captain  Eaverty  assures 
us  that  even  before  that  time  the  Afghans  had  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  literary  composition,  though  he  has  hitherto  failed  in 
procuring  MSS.  of  any  earlier  works. 

The  only  points  on  which  a  grammarian  might  expect  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  critics — always  taking  it  for  granted  that 
his  facts  and  rules  are  correct — are  the  arrangement  and 
systematic  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  his  more  or  less 
successful  method  of  explaining  difficult  points.  A  grammar 
should  of  course  be  correct  and  accurate,  but  it  need  not  display 
a  great  amount  of  learning,  or  enter  into  the  bye-paths  of  recon¬ 
dite  research.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  duty  of  a  grammarian 
is  to  teach  his  language,  and  therefore  to  keep  out  of  sight  what 
at  first  is  sure  to  impede  the  progress  of  his  pupils.  We  are 
ready  to  appreciate  elaborate  treatises  on  the  most  abstruse 
points  of  grammar;  and  the  four  books  which  Hermann  devoted 
to  the  particle  tlv,  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  nature,  history,  and 
employment  of  this  single  particle.  But  for  practical  purposes, 
for  which  alone  a  grammar  is  intended,  we  know  of  but  one  cri¬ 
terion  of  excellence,  which  is,  “  the  shorter  the  grammar  the 
better.”  In  this  respect  Captain  Baverty’s  Afghan  Grammar 
seems  to  be  open  to  improvement,  for  200  pages  quarto  are  too 
much  for  the  grammatical  anatomy  of  any  language,  however 
difficult  and  complicated. 

On  the  practical  importance  of  an  Afghan  grammar  we  need 
not  waste  any  words.  The  English  army  paid  with  its  best 
blood  for  the  blunders  of  those  who  were  unable  to  fathom  the 
treachery  of  the  Afghans,  chiefly  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
language  of  the  people  whom  they  thought  thc-y  had  both  con¬ 
quered  and  subdued.  We  read  in  Lady  Sale’s  Journal ,  that  the 
traitor,  Mohammed  Akber,  was  able,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
English  officers,  to  excite  the  Afghans,  in  their  own  language,  to 
the  murder  of  the  unbelievers,  while  giving  his  words  of  com¬ 
mand  in  Persian,  in  order  to  convince  the  English,  who  knew 
that  language,  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  himself  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Captain  Eaverty  speaks  freely  and  strongly  on  the 
subject.  He  says,  “  The  death  of  Dost  Mohammed  Ivhan,  who 
has  long  since  passed  his  seventieth  year,  is  an  event  which  can¬ 
not  be  far  ofl".  It  will  be  the  signal  for  dissensions  that  will,  I 
fear,  deluge  Afghanistan  with  blood;  and  in  which,  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  safety,  we  may  be  compelled,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sikhs,  to  interfere.  Therefore,  in  whatever  light  the  question 
be  reviewed,  the  cultivation  of  the  Pushto  language  is  necessary.” 

But  there  is  another  interest  peculiar  to  this  language,  and  on 
this  we  have  to  say  a  few  words.  In  the  classification  of  languages, 
the  language  of  Afghanistan  has  hitherto  been  ranged  as  a  member 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family.  The  evidence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  though  scanty,  seemed  sufficient  as  long  as  no  objections  of 
any  weight  had  been  brought  forward.  It  was  known,  however, 
that  Captain  Eaverty  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  that  he  considered  the  nucleus  of  the  language  to  be 
Semitic.  Such  a  change  could  not  be  made  lightly ;  and  as 
Captain  Eaverty  had  devoted  more  time  than  any  one  to  the 
study  of  Pus’hto,  not  excepting  even  Professor  Dorn,  on  whose 
authority  the  Indo-European  character  of  that  language  had  been 
generally  accepted,  we  looked  forward  with  real  interest  to  the 
arguments  by  which  the  Indo-European  family  was  to  be  deprived 
of  one  of  its  recognised  members.  With  all  possible  respect, 
however,  for  Captain  Eaverty ’s  acquirements  in  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  have  entered 
on  this  question.  He  has  evidently  paid  but  slight  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  results  obtained  in  Comparative  Philology,  and  to  the 
real  criteria  of  relationship  among  the  members  of  one  and  the 
same  family  of  speech.  In  the  very  first  page  of  his  Introductory 
Eemarks,  Captain  Eaverty  argues  that  Pushto  bears  much  more 
similarity  to  the  modern  Persian  and  the  Semitic  languages  than 
to  the  hybrid  dialect  called  Urdu  or  Hindustani.  On  page  xvi., 
the  modern  Persian  is  again  classed  with  the  Semitic  dialects. 
On  page  xvii.,  we  are  told  that  the  Pushto  pronouns  have  no 
similarity  whatever  with  those  of  the  Sanskrit  family  of  lan¬ 
guages,  but  have  a  great  affinity  to  those  of  the  Semitic  dialects, 
and  to  the  Pehlavi,  Persian,  and  Sindhian.  Soon  after  the 
Sclavonic  and  Tartarian  tongues  are  mentioned  together  as 


contradistinguished  from  the  Indo-European  family ;  and  at 
last  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Afghans  are  a  remnant 
of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  We  need  say  no  more  to  convince 
the  student  of  Comparative  Philology  that  he  must  not  expect 
from  Captain  Eavertv  any  decisive  arguments  on  the  relationship 
of  the  language  of  the  Afghans  with  any  other  language.  If  the 
Afghans  spoke  a  Semitic  language,  their  grammar  would  have 
told  its  tale  long  ago.  The  features  of  Semitic  grammar  are  so 
distinct  that  we  remember  no  instance  of  a  really  spoken  and 
literary  language — such  as  the  language  of  the  Afghans — whose 
Semitic  character,  if  Semitic,  has  ever  been  called  in  question. 
The  modern  Arabic,  the  modern  Maltese,  the  modern  Syriac, 
though  all  considerably  reduced  and  depraved,  could  not  hide 
their  Semitic  origin  for  a  moment.  Questions  of  relationship  in 
languages  must  be  settled  by  the  evidence  of  grammar;  and  as 
grammar  is  liable  to  considerable  changes,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  nature  of  these  changes  should  be  perfectly  undei’stood. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  not  a  single  termination  of  the  noun 
and  verb  should  be  the  same  in  two  languages,  and  that, 
nevertheless,  these  languages  should  stand  to  each  other 
in  a  well-defined  relation.  If  we  adopted  Captain  Eaverty’s 
mode  of  arguing,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  that  either 
French,  or  Eussian,  or  modern  Persian,  or  Urdu  belonged  to 
one  and  the  same  family  of  languages — the  Indo-European. 
The  differences  which  he  points  out  between  the  Afghani  and 
Sanskrit  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  between  French  and  Latin. 
In  Latin  the  genitive  is  expressed  by  an  inflexional  change  of  the 
final  vowel ;  in  French  no  such  change  takes  place,  but  a 
distinct  word  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  substantive.  This 
sign  of  the  genitive,  du,  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  nothing  cor¬ 
responding  to  it  in  Latin,  but  we  find  by  careful  analysis,  that  du 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  de  illo.  Changes  like  this  take  place 
in  the  history  of  all  the  Aryan  languages,  and  the  languages 
which  have  undergone  these  changes  are  generally  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  analytical,  as  distinguished  from  the  synthe¬ 
tical.  An  analytical  language  may  have  lost  the  whole  gramma¬ 
tical  articulation  of  its  synthetical  prototype,  and  yet  be  as  much 
the  same  language  as  a  butterfly  is  the  same  animal  as  the 
chrysalis  or  grub.  Now  the  language  of  the  Afghans  has  clearly 
entered  into  the  analytical  phase,  and  has  lost  the  ancient 
Ai'yan  terminations,  and  supplied  their  loss  by  the  usual  peri¬ 
phrastic  contrivances,  such  as  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs. 
It  has  also  admitted  a  large  number  of  foreign  words.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  we  look  to  the  numerals,  they  are  clearly  Indo- 
European,  and  what  Semitic  dialect  has  ever  adopted  Indo- 
European  numerals?  There  are  some  curious  changes  which  the 
old  numerals  have  undergone  in  Pushto,  but  they  are  not  more 
violent  than  their  modifications  in  Persian,  Hindustani,  or  even 
in  English.  The  Sanskrit  dasa,  ten,  the  Latin  decern,  becomes 
dali  in  Persian,  the  s  being  changed  into  an  h;  whereas,  in 
Pushto  we  find  it  las,  where  the  s  has  been  preserved,  but  the  d, 
changed  into  an  1.  Now,  the  same  change  of  d  into  1  may  be 
observed  in  the  English  eleven  and  twelve,  the  Gothic  ainlif  and 
tvalif  where  lif  has  nothing  to  do  with  left,  as  it  is  generally 
explained,  but  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  dasa  in  ekdddsa 
and  dvdda’sa,  a  derivation  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
Lithuanian  words  for  eleven  and  twelve,  wienolilca  and  divylika. 
To  say  that  the  Pushto  pronouns  have  no  similarity  with  those 
of  the  Indo-European  languages  is  a  strong  assertion  in  face  of 
such  forms  as  md  and  id,  for  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns 
of  the  first  and  second  persons  ;  with  da  as  a  demonstrative 
pronoun  ;  with  Jcam  as  the  interrogative  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
affixed  personal  pronouns  am,  I ;  ey,  thou,  i,  he.  We  know  of 
no  Semitic  dialect  in  which  the  feminine  gender  is  marked  by 
long  a  and  long  i;  for  instance,  ush,  a  male  camel,  ush  ah,  a 
female  camel ;  murghumaey ,  a  male  kid,  murghuma’i,  a  female 
kid.  Ush,  a  camel,  is  the  Sanskrit  ushtra,  murghumaey,  the 
Sanskrit  mriga.  Nor  is  the  Afghan  plural  ushan,  camels,  more 
irregular  than  the  Persian  plural  marddn,  men,  or  the  Spanish 
amigos,  friends,  the  accusative  having  been  taken  in  all  these 
secondary  languages  as  the  general  case  for  the  plural.  We 
might  point  out  several  verbal  forms  in  Pushto  which,  without 
great  difficulty,  could  be  traced  back  to  the  typical  forms  of  the 
Aryan  verb  ;  such  as  the  present  participle  in  na,  corresponding 
to  the  Persian  participle  in  an,  the  Sanskrit  ant.  We  see  no 
reason,  therefore,  for  entertaining  any  doubts  of  the  truly 
Aryan  character  of  the  Afghan  language.  If  the  blood 
of  the  lost  tribes  should  really  be  running  in  the  veins 
of  the  Afghans,  and  if  the  physiologist  should  really  possess  the 
means  of  tracing  back  these  hardy  mountaineers  to  the  Jewish 
captives  of  Babylon — a  supposition  as  yet  without  any  scientific 
basis — the  comparative  philologist  will  not  be  disturbed  by  such 
views.  He  classifies  languages  by  themselves,  without  inquiring 
where,  or  when,  or  by  whom  they  were  spoken,  and  he  leaves  the 
classification  of  races  to  the  physiologist  and  ethnologist. 
Nations  may  change  their  languages,  as  we  see  over  and  over 
again  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  habitat  of  a  language 
is  of  less  importance  in  the  classification  of  human  speech  than 
the  habitat  of  plants  and  animals  in  botany  and  zoology. 

Captain  Eaverty  promises  to  publish,  during  the  present  year, 
translations  from  the  poetry  of  the  Afghans  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  originals  of  which  are  contained 
in  his  Gulshan-i-Eoh.  If  we  may  judge  from  a  few  specimens. 
Captain  Eaverty  will  by  that  work  add  considerably  to  the 
claims  which  he  h^s  acquired  on  the  gratitude  of  English 
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students,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  reap  the  reward 
which  he  has  so  well  deserved  by  his  persevering,  and,  as  it 
would  seem  hitherto,  not  well-requited  labours  in  the  “  Flower- 
garden  of  Rob.” 


BONER’S  CHAMOIS  HUNTING  * 

R.  BONER  has  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  book 
which  deservedly  attracted  attention  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  some  years  ago,  and  no  doubt  the  present  work  will  be  as 
popular  as  the  original  edition.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
samenessabout  most  booksof  adventure.  The  best  are  those  which 
do  not  aim  so  much  at  giving  startling  accounts  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  or  technical  details  about  the  modes  of  killing  game,  as  at 
giving  play  to  a  genuine  taste  for  natural  history,  the  enjoyment 
of  picturesque  scenery,  and  a  real  love  for  adventure.  This  is  a 
fair  description  of  Mr.  Boner’s  book.  He  has  obviously  au  en¬ 
thusiastic  delight  not  merely  in  the  sport  which  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  of  his  book,  but  in  all  its  accessories,  and  this  gives 
great  life  and  spirit  to  his  description  of  the  various  scenes 
through  which  he  passed. 

The  district  of  which  Mr.  Boner  writes  is  little  known  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  eagerness  with  which  we  explore 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  in  search  either  of  beauty  or  of  ex¬ 
citement.  The  Swiss  Alps  have  become  a  sort  of  gigantic  play¬ 
ground  for  part  of  our  population.  The  Tyrol,  though  less  well 
known,  is  traversed  by  English  tourists  in  all  directions  ;  but 
one  seldom  hears  of  expeditions  to  the  Bavarian  mountains, 
though,  by  Mr.  Boner’s  account,  they  would  seem  to  deserve  far 
more  notice  than  they  receive.  His  experience  of  them  is  of 
long  standing,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  deer  there  as 
far  back  as  1847 — 11  date  which  is  now  apparently  regarded  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  game,  and  especially^  by  the 
keepers  and  foresters,  as  falling  within  the  good  old  times.  The 
revolution  of  1848  was  to  them  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and 
disastrous  era.  Befoi’e  that  time,  the  mountains  and  forests  were 
admirably  preserved  and  plentifully  stocked.  There  were  abun¬ 
dance  of  chamois  and  abundance  of  red-deer  also,  to  say  nothing 
of  inferior  animals  ;  but  the  revolution  broke  up  this  sporting 
paradise.  It  conferred  upon  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  the  right 
of  shooting  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  they  used  their 
newly-acquired  right  by  constantly  ranging  the  mountains  at  all 
seasons  in  pursuit  of  game,  with  such  an  uncontrolled  and  indis¬ 
criminate  appetite  .that  in  a  short  time  the  owners  of  the  forests 
were  obliged  to  order  tho  keepers  to  join  in  the  system  of  exter¬ 
mination,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least  have  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  own  plunder.  The  book  is  full  of  the  lamentations 
of  Mr.  Boner’s  friends — the  keepers  and  foresters — over  this 
state  of  things. 

Eor  a  certain  time,  the  reader  is  probably  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  their  complaints.  It  does  undoubtedly  seem  a  real  cause  for 
regret  that  so  noble  a  sport  should  be  destroyed,  and  such  fine 
herds  of  animals  exterminated  without  pleasure  or  profit  to  any 
one  ;  but  after  reading  the  book  through,  a  very  different  view  of 
the  case  suggests  itself.  Anything  more  horrible  than  the  stories 
which  Mr.  Boner  tells  about  the  atrocities  which,  under  the  old 
system,  the  keepers  and  the  poachers  reciprocally  inflicted  on  each 
other,  we  have  seldom  read  of.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  minute 
detail,  the  obvious  sincerity,  and  the  simplicity  and  unconscious¬ 
ness  with  which  the  whole  story  is  told,  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  such  a  state  of  things  as  Mr.  Boner  describes  can  have  existed 
in  our  own  times  as  a  settled  and  apparently  well  established  and 
not  unpopular  condition  of  society.  Even  in  our  own  country 
the  game  law's  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  bitter  feeling.  Though 
neither  extensive  wastes  nor  really  wild  animals  exist  amongst 
us,  we  do  not  find  it  altogether  easy  to  make  labourers  and 
peasants  understand  that  birds  which  fly  from  one  field  to 
another  as  they  please  are,  for  the  time  being,  the  property  of  the 
man  in  w-hose  turnips  they  are  searching  for  their  food.  Even 
where  pheasants  are  fed  like  barn-door  fowls  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  people  are  found  to  have  a  sentiment  which,  if  not  very 
reasonable,  is  apparently  inextinguishable,  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  they  belong  to  any  one  who  can  take  them.  Our  embarrass¬ 
ments  in  this  matter  may  give  us  some  sort  of  notion  of  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  men  to  look  upon  absolutely  wild  animals, 
which  roam  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  desolate  moun¬ 
tains  and  woods,  as  anything  else  than  lawful  prizes,  and 
Mr.  Boner’s  book  shows  that  the  practical  result  of  this  difficulty 
was  to  produce  a  regular  internecine  war  between  the  keepers 
and  the  poachers.  If  a  keeper  and  a  poacher  met,  they  used 
instantly  to  fire  on  each  other;  and  almost  all  Mr.  Boner’s  in¬ 
formants  appear  to  have  felt  as  little  compunction  about  waylay¬ 
ing  a  poacher  and  shooting  him  dead  as  a  sharpshooter  would 
feel  in  picking  oft’  one  of  the  enemy’s  gunners  or  skirmishers. 
“  It  was  by  far  the  best  way,”  said  a  forester  “  The  poachers 
expected  nothing  else :  they  risked  their  lives,  and  wre  risked 
ours  ;  they  knew  beforehand  that  should  we  happen  to  meet  one 
of  them,  he  was  a  dead  man,  and  in  some  places  they  treated  us 
in  the  same  manner.  As  I  said,  both  parties  expected  nothing 
else.  Neither  complained;  and  if  such  a  poacher  got  a  full 
charge  of  swan-shot  in  his  body  when  we  caught  him  carrying  off 
a  roebuck  or  a  chamois,  he  never  laid  a  complaint  .  .  .  knowing 
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very  well  that  it  was  his  own  fault.”  The  book  is  full  of  stories 
which  illustrate  this  state  of  things.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Boner 
was  out  shooting  with  a  forester,  who  pointed  out  a  green  knoll 
to  him  as  the  place  where  a  poacher  had  been  shot.  The  follow¬ 
ing  conversation  ensued : — 

“  Who  shot  him  ?”  I  asked.  “  One  of  the  under-foresters ;  the  fellow  was 
a  noted  poacher,  and  had  already  tired  several  times  at  the  keepers.  Ho  w  as 
the  most  desperate  in  the  whole  country,  and  being  well  known  as  such,  they 
had  often  tried  to  get  hold  of  him  and  bring  him  in  dead  or  alive.  The 
young  forester  was  quite  alone,  and  standing  just  about  where  we  are  now, 
when  he  saw  him  from  afar  coming  up  the  path,  so  he  sat  down  and  waited 
for  him.  Ho  knew  the  path  would  lead  him  to  yonder  hillock,  and  presently 
sure  enough  he  saw  his  head  appear,  and  then  his  shoulders,  and  then  the 
whole  fellow.  He  was  aiming  at  him  all  the  while,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
man  had  reached  the  top  of  the  rock  and  stood  before  him  at  his  full  height 
that  he  tired.  The  ball  hit  him  in  the  centre  of  his  chest.  It  was  rather 
strange,  but  when  struck  the  poacher  pulled  open  his  shirt,  as  if  surprised, 
looked  at  the  shot  woimd,  and  then  falling  forwards  on  his  face,  dropped 
down  dead.” 

Another  story  is  told  of  a  man  who,  whilst  ou  the  mountain, 
saw  twenty-three  poachers.  He  hid  himself  in  a  thicket  com¬ 
manding  a  narrow  path  by  which  they  would  have  to  pass  in 
single  file,  and  waited  there  for  an  hour  or  more.  At  last  he 
heard  their  voices,  and  when  the  leading  man  was  within  eighty 
yards  he  shot  him  dead.  The  rest  fell  back,  but  at  last  ene  of 
the  party  declared  that  he  at  all  events  would  go  on,  and  he  went 
on  accordingly,  rifle  in  hand.  When  he  came  within  sixty  paces 
the  forester  fired,  shot  him  through  the  shoulder,  and  ran  away 
unperceived.  He  went  down  from  the  mountain  by  an  unusual 
path,  and,  thinking  the  poachers  might  possibly  take  the  same 
road,  he  lay  in  wait  in  the  bushes,  with  one  barrel  loaded  with 
ball  and  the  other  with  shot.  They  did  come  down,  and  as  they 
crossed  a  hedge  he  fired  the  shot  amongst  them,  and  wounded 
one  badly  in  the  breast.  The  man  who  told  the  story  of  this 
horrible  assassination  finished  it  with  the  remark  “  He  must  have 
been  a  brave  fellow,  must  he  not  ?”  The  poachers  treated  the 
keepers  quite  as  ill.  A  man  was  lately  living  who  not  very  long 
ago  was  crucified  by  them,  but  taken  down  by  passers-by  in  time 
to  save  his  life.  Their  feuds  were  occasionally  aggravated  by  a 
sort  of  border  warfare  between  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Bavarians, 
in  which  life  was  taken,  for  merely  sporting  reasons,  in  the  most 
reckless  manner. 

Mr.  Boner’s  book  contains  many  more  attractive  stories  than 
these,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  accounts  of  various  hunts  in  the  mountains, 
interspersed  with  a  fair  amount  of  the  sort  of  adventures  which 
must  be  expected  by  those  who  set  themselves  habitually  in 
slippery  places.  It  is  surprising  in  reading  them  to  find  that 
Mr.  Boner  speaks  with  a  sort  of  awe  of  the  ascent  of  high  mourn 
tains.  One  of  his  companions  was  altogether  overcome  by  the 
notion  of  the  perils  of  ascending  the  Ortler  Spitz,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Boner;  and  another  spoke  with  horror  of  his  own 
ascent  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  mountains,  some  ten  thousand 
feet  high.  If  he  would  try  the  experiment,  we  suspect  Mr. 
Boner  would  find  that  there  is  far  less  danger,  either  real  or 
apparent,  in  ascending  the  highest  mountains  under  reasonably 
favourable  circumstances,  than  in  some  of  the  incidents  which 
he  describes  as  common  in  chamois  hunting.  Every  one  who 
knows  what  mountains  are  is  aware  that  to  have  to  cross  or 
ascend  a  steep  and  slippery  grass  slope,  with  a  cliff  at  the 
bottom,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  to  go  up  such  a  mountain  as 
the  Ortler  Spitz.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  who  appears  to 
take  the  one  operation  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  should  be  able 
to  frighten  a  professional  hunter  by  his  accounts  of  the  other. 
Not  a  season  passes  now  in  which  scores  of  mere  amateurs  do 
not  ascend  Monte  Rosa,  which  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  a 
much  more  difficult  mountain.  One  or  two  of  Mr.  Boner’s 
mountain  stories  are  capital.  There  is  one,  in  particular,  about 
the  difficulties  of  getting  at  the  body  of  a  chamois  which  had  been 
shot  on  a  narrow  ridge  on  the  face  of  a  precipice,  which  we  will 
not  do  him  the  injustice  of  extracting.  It  is  admirably  told,  and 
deserves  to  be  read  where  it  is  placed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Q  T.  J  A  M  E  S'  S  THEATRE- 

^  Sole  Lessee  mid  Manager,  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan. 

On  Monday  and  during  the  Weok,  Mftdlle.  ALBINA  1)1  RHONA,  the  Celebrated  Servian 
Danseuso  Soubrette  from  St.  Petersburg,  will  make  her  First  Appearance  in  this  Country, 
in  a  VAUDEVILLE,  acted  in  French  and  English,  introducing  National  Dances,  and  other 
entertainments.  Commence  at  Half-past  Seven. 

Royal  English  opera,  covent  garden. 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  PYNE  and  Mr.  W.  HARRISON, 

Sole  Lessees. 

Reappearnce  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  in  a  New  Operetta. 

Last  Week  of  the  NIGHT  DANCERS. 

Monday,  November  26th,  and  during  the  week,  a  New  Operetta  GEORGETTE’S 
WEDDING  :  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Mr.  H.  Corri.  THE  NIGHT  DANCERS  :  Mdme.  Palmier!, 
Leffler,  Thirlwall,  Albertazzi  ;  Messrs.  Henry  Haigh,  H.  Corri,  G.  Kelly,  T.  Distin. 
THE  AMBUSCADE  :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Payne,  H.  Payne,  F.  Payne,  Mons.  Vandns,  Mdme. 
Pierron,  Clara  Morgan. 

Will  be  produced  immediately,  Balfe’s  New  Opera. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon’.  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Stirling;  Acting 
Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray.  Doors  open  at  Seven.  Commence  at  Half-past  Seven. 
No  charge  for  Booking,  or  fees  to  Box-keepers. 

MISS  EMMA  STANLEY’S  “SEVEN  AGES  OF 

WOMAN,”  EVERY  EVENING,  at  Eight,  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  Piccadilly, 
except  Saturday;  and  on  Saturday  at  Three.— Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Ollico 
open  from  Eleven  to  Three  daily. 

hall] 

2s.,  and  is. 

Ticket-office  open  from  Ten  till  Five"— 28,  Piccadilly.  Doors  open  at  Half-past  Seven 
;  Two. 


J3UCKLEYS’  SERENADERS,  ST.  JAMES’S  H^ 

-L*  every  Evening  at  Eight,  Saturday  Afternoon  at  Three.  Admission,  3s.,  2s.,  a 


and  Half-past  Tv 


Change  of  Programme. 


TYECIDED  SUCCESS  OF  HAMILTON'S  DELIGHTFUL 

*  '  CONTINENTAL  EXCURSIONS  en  route  to  ITALY,  Illustrated  hy  English  and 
Foreign  Artistes.  Cicerone,  Mr.  Leicester  Buckingham  ;  the  Music  by  Tocllac.  Daily 
at  Three;  Evenings  at  Eight,  Saturdays  excepted.— EGYPTIAN  HALL,  PICCADILLY. 

THE  EXHIBITION  of  the  WORKS  of  THOMAS  FAED, 

*  Esq.,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  Messrs.  AGNEW  and  SONS’  GALLERY,  5,  Waterloo-plnco, 
Pall-mall,  from  Ten  to  Four  daily.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

“THE  IMMORTAL  MOZART  AND  THE  REQUIEM 

ASTERN  AM.”  TheGrand  Historical  Picture  painted  by  II.  N.  O’NEIL,  Esq..  A.R.A. 
This  remarkable  and  deeply  interesting  Painting,  commemorative  of  the  devoted  life  and 
genius  of  the  great  Composer,  representing  him  in  his  room  at  Vienna,  surrounded  by 
Stissmaver,  Gorl,  Shack,  Hofer,  Madame  Mozart,  &c.  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  MR.  ROBERT 
CROFT’S  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  28,  Old  Bond-street.  Open  from  Ten  a.m.  to  Six  r.M. 
Admission  free,  on  presentation  of  private  card. 

"PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— A  Clergyman,  late  Fellow  of  liis  College, 

J-  will  have  TWO  or  THREE  VACANCIES  at  CHRISTMAS  for  BOY'S  PREPARING  for 
the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  The  highest  testimonies  from  eminent  authorities  in  Education 
can  be  given.  His  mansion  and  grounds,  eleven  acres  in  extent,  are  situated  near  to  Wim- 
bledon-park.  A  Gymnasium,  Dry  Playground,  and  Cricket-field.— Address  Rev.  K.  B., 
No.  3,  Water  loo -place,  Mall-Mall,  S.W.  _ 

TO  PUBLISHERS. — A  Gentleman  wishes  to  join  a  well- 

J-  established  Firm  in  which  his  Literary  ability  and  experience  would  prove  available.— 
Address,  stating  the  amount  of  Capital  required,  &c.,  D.  K.,  Onwhyn’s  Newspaper 
Office,  l,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

T\T ANTED,  as  IN-DOOR  SERVANT,  an  intelligent,  active, 

*  *  Single  Y'oung  Man.— Apply,  by  lettter,  in  own  handw  riting,  with  particulars  as  to 
former  occupation,  addressed  to  A.  B.,  38,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  N  OPPORTUNITY’ "OFFERS  for  the  ADVANTAGEOUS 

-tA  EMPLOYMENT  of  a  MODERATE  CAPITAL  in  the  PROMOTION  of  CONSERVA¬ 
TIVE  INTERESTS  through  a  medium  obviously  desirable.  For  particulars  apply  in  the 
first  instance  by  Letter  to  Philips  and  Andrew,  -it,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. _ 

1Y/TONEY  ADVANCED  to  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on 

-LuA-  their  Notes  of  Hand,  on  Reversions,  Life  Interests,  Annuities,  and  other  property. 
Apply,  by  letter  in  the  first  instance,  to  S.  G.  N.,0,  Yoi  k-buildings,  Adelplii,  London,  E.C. 

M ONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers 

in  either  Service,  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  rever¬ 
sionary,  freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.— Apply 
to  A.B.,  6,  Norris-street,  St.  James’s,  London,  S.W. 

NOVEMBER  ELECTION,  I860. 

The  favour  of  the  Votes  and  Interest  of  the  Governors  and  Subscribers  to  the 

TNFANT  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  WANSTEAD,  is  most 

J-  respectfully  solicited  on  behalf  of  THOMAS  WILLIAM  CROSSWELL,  Aged  Four 
Years  and  a  Half.  Mrs.  Crosswell  is  left  a  Widow  with  Six  Children.  For  the  last  five 
pears  she  has  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  hands.  Her  children  are  all  young,  and 
depending  ou  her  for  support. 

The  case  is  known  to  and  urgently  recommended  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Islington. 

Rev.  W.  Vincent,  Trinity  Church,  Islinton. 

Rev.  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  33,  Richmond-crescent,  Islington. 

*John  Dale,  Esq.,  Chiswell-street,  City. 

W.  F.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Pembroke  Villa,  Caledonian-rond. 

ORPHAN  working  school,  haverstock  hill, 

V_/  near  Hampstead,  for  Children  of  both  Sexes,  of  all  Denominations  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Sixty  poor  Orphan  Children  are  annually  admitted  into  the  School.  268  are  now  under 
the  care  of  the  Charity.  400  can  he  accommodated  in  the  present  building.  1971  altogether 
have  been  received;  of  those,  700  since  its  removal  to  Haverstock-liill  in  1847.  They  are 
admitted  from  Seven  until  Eleven  years  of  age;  they  remain  until  Fourteen,  when,  as  far 
as  practicable,  situations  are  provided  for  them,  as  apprentices  or  servants,  and  each  has 
a  suitable  outfit  ou  leaving,  and  are  rewarded  annually  for  the  seven  following  years  if,  by 
good  conduct  in  their  several  situations,  they  deserve  it. 

Contributions  in  aid  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  Chanty  are  respectfully  and  very 
earnestly  solicited.  Annual  Governor’s  Subscription,  £1  Is.;  Life  Governor,  £10  10s.  and 
upwards.  For  a  Subscriber,  10s.  6d.  annually;  for  Life,  £5  5s.  All  the  Books  and  Accounts 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Governors,  who,  with  the  Subscribers,  elect  the  Children. 
Office,  32,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary. 

TX OSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

JLJL  OF  THE  CHEST,  BROMPTON,  S.W.—1 The  claims  upon  this  special  Hospital,  owing 
to  the  long-continued  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  high  price  of  provisions,  are  so 
unusually  heavy,  that  MONEY  is  URGENTLY  REQUIRED  to  meet  them. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  20,  Birchin-lane. 

XXYDROPATHyT— THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

_LJL  ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  within  twenty  minutes’ walk  of  the.  Crystal 
Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  The  latter  can  have  the 
advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  Terms:  Patients  from  Three  Guineas, 
Visitors  from  Two  Guineas,  according  to  accommodation  required.  Particulars  of 
Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 

TTYDROPATHY.- — SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

JLJL  Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now'  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
“Hydropathy,  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street.  The  Turkish  Bath  on  the  premises  under  Dr.  Lane's  medical  direction. 

1YTO  CHARGE  FOR  ENGRAVING  ADDRESS  OR 

-1-^1  INITIAL  DIES,  for  Stamping  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes,  on  all  orders  amounting  to 
£2  and  upwards.  Patterns  and  Prices  sent  free  on  application. 

SEELEY  and  GRIFFITHS,  2,  Hanover-street,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

IVTO  CHARGE  MADE  FOR  STAMPING  PAPER  AND 

ENVELOPES  WITH  ARMS,  CREST,  OR  INITIALS.  — RODRIGUES’  Superior 
Cream-laid  Adhesive  Envelopes,  4d.  per  100;  Cream-laid  Note,  full  size,  5  entires  for  fld.; 
Superfine  Foolscap,  9s.  per  ream;  Sermon  Paper,  4s.  Od.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  equally 
cheap. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  and  Invitations  to  the  CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER,  and  BALL,  Printed  and  Stamped  in  Silver,  with  ARMS  <  r  CREST  in  the 
latest  fashion.  CARD-PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  for 
4s.  Od. — Observe,  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-know  n  establishment,  42,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  two  doors  from  Sackville-street, 


UNITY  JOINT  STOCK  BANK. 

^  INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  1856. 

Offices:  10,  Cannon-street,  City;  1,  New  Coventry-street,  Haymarket. 
Current  Accounts  opened  with  parties  respectably  introduced,  and  interest  allowed 
upon  the  balances. 

Amounts  of  £5  and  upwards  received  on  Deposit,  and  interest  allowed  thereon,  at 
the  rate  of  £5  per  cent. 

Money  also  received  on  Deposit  for  fixed  periods,  at  rates  to  ho  agreed  upon. 

J.  J.  M ECI1 1,  Chairman. 

_ _ _ J.  W.  TERRY,  General  Manager. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  CO  MPANY, 

Chief  Office— LIVERPOOL. 

London  Office-2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

LONDON  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—  Henry  Bruce,  Esq.  (Rainey,  Bruce,  and  Co.),  Director  of  Colonial  Bank, 
Mincing-lane. 

Edward  P.  Alderson,  Esq.  (Kelson,  Tritton,  and  Co.),  26,  Old  Broad-street. 

Henry  Powder,  Esq.  (H.  and  R.  Fowler),  St.  Saviour’s  Dock,  Southwark. 

Thomas  William  Rough,  Esq.  (Jones  Brothers),  Upper  Thames-strect. 

6amuol  Lloyd  Stacey,  Esq.  (Corbyn,  Stacey,  Messer,  and  Co.),  Holborn. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay.  Bevan,  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee— J.  Edward  Pollock.  Esq.,  M.D. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Sewell. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurance  in  every  branch. 

Special  Feature.— Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  The  insurer  has  the  right,  ou  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Life  Policy,  after  three  years,  to  cease  his  payments,  and  obtain  a  Free  Policy,  for 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid,  and  w  hatever  bonus  may  have  been  added. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  rates  of  premium  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  will  be  found  as 
moderate  as  those  of  other  first-class  offices. 

Applications  for  agencies  requested. 

W.  P.  CLIREIIUGH,  Manager. 

_ II .  P.  T A  1’LIN,  Lo ndo n Secretary , 

LONDON  FLOUR  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Capital,  £30,000,  in  6000  Shares  of  £5  each. 

OFFICES— 4,  DOWGATE  HILL,  CANNON  STREET,  CITY,  E.C. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN.— At  the  SECOND  HALF-YEARLY  5IEETING  or  Share¬ 
holders,  held  at  the  City  Ollices  of  the  Company,  on .  Saturday,  loth  November,  1S60,  the 
following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried  unanimously  :— 

1.  That  a  DIVIDEND  OF  THIRTEEN  PER  CENT,  per  Annum,  free  of  Income-tax,  be 

declared  from  the  profits  of  the  preceding  half-year,  ending  loth  October,  I860.  That 
the  surplus  profits  remaining,  amounting  to  Eight  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  on  the 
paid  up  capital  of  the  Company,  be  carried  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  for  the 
ensuing  half-year. 

2.  That  with  a  view  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Company,  a  further  issue  of  Shaves 

take  place,  and  the  share  list  be  opened  to  the  PUBLIC!  until  the  30th  inst.  That 
in  case  of  a  larger  number  of  shares  being  applied  for  than  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Directors,  the  present  holders  of  shares  to  have  the  preference. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  carried  with  enthusiasm  to  the  Board  of  Management,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 

At  the  close  of  the  Meeting,  the  Chairman  announced  that 255  additional  Shares  had  been 
applied  for  by  the  shareholders  present. 

The  DIVIDEND  IS  NOW  PAYABLE  at  the  City  offices  of  the  Company. 

G.  FERGUSON,  Managing  Director. 
N.B.— No  application  for  Shares  will  be  received  after  the  30th  inst. 

OLD  MATURED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  FOR  TODDY. 

~\\T ALTER  RUTHERFORD  and  CO.  forward  to  London,  or 

’  *  any  part  of  England,  quantities  of  not  less  than  Two  Gallons,  at  21s.  per  Gallon, 
net  Cash,  and  Carriage  Free.— 38  and  40,  Rose-street,  Edinburgh. 

A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  (JO. 

5s.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

3s.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5£,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

I-MJY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET~was  the  ^constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  EAST  INDIA  TEA 
COMPANY  are  still  supplying  Tea  as  usual  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Warehouse,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s. 

THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

J-  obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  fld.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  lud.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  Sd.,  8s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 

QOYER’S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH,  SUCCULANTE, 

^  AROMATIC  MUSTARD,  &c.— These  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  the  Lancet,  in 
its  sanitary  analization  of  Articles  of  Food,  reported  so  favourably  of  their  purity  and 
wholesomeness,  are  to  be  obtained  of  .all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  indispensable  with  Fish,  Meat,  Game,  Poultry',  Hashes,  Stews,  and 
all  made  dishes:  impart  also  to  Chops,  Steaks,  and  Cutlets,  a  most;  delicious  flavour.— 
Wholesale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Soho-square,  London. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

1 ■  prescribed  by  the  most  Eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  wrorld  as  the  safest, 
speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  l'ar  more  efficacious  than  a  quart 
of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  unquestionably 
the  cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  No  other  Oil  can  possibly  produce  the  same  beneficial  results. 


Opinion  of  Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  T.C.D. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  in  Ireland ;  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland;  Visiting  Physician  to  Steevens’ Hospital ;  Consulting  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  St.  Vincent,  and  Rotunda  Hospitals,  &c.  &c. 

“  I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil.  I  consider  it 
to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to  create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value. 
“Merrion-square,  Dublin,  September  6th,  1S00.” 


Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  Od.;  Quarts,  9s.,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  JoNGn’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
be  genuine,  by  respectable  Chemists. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Caution.— Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


superior 
trations  post  free. 


THOMAS  FORD,  42,  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 


fJORD’S  AIXA  JACKETS,  beautifully  fitting  and  elegantly 

J-  embroidered.  Superfine  Cloth,  with  military  braiding,  21s.;  Lyons  Velvet,  42s.,  G3s.f 
and  Sis. 

FORD’S  ZOUAVE  JACKETS,  for  Dinner  or  Evening  Dress,  of  Lyons  Velvet,  Cashmere, 
or  Cloth,  beautifully  braided,  from  21s.  to  5  guineas.  By  far  the  largest  and  cheapest  stock 
in  London.  Illustrations  free. 

THOMAS  FORD,  42,  Oxford-, st  root,  London. 

XT  ERRING’S  PURE  WOVE  and  LAID  NOTE  PAPERS, 

JLJ L  made  from  the  finest  materials  by  the  peculiar  process  suggested  in  the  Article  on 
Paper-making,  in  Dr.  Ure’s  “Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,”  will  be  found  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  those  objectionable  qualities  commonly  experienced  in  correspondence. 
Sold  in  packets  by  ail  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 

Thick  Pure  Wove  or  Laid  Note  .  is.  Od.  I  Largo  Thick  Pure  Wove  or  Laid  Note,  2s. 

Extra  Thick,  do.  do.  .  2s.  I  Large  Extra  Thick  do.  2s.  6d. 

Each  sheet  bears  the  water-mark  signature  of  Richard  Herring.  Wholesale  Ware¬ 
house,  64,  Watling-street,  E.C, 
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45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

OSIER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 

Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Table  Glass  and  Glass  Dessert  Services  complete. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents. 

Mess,  Export,  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  Executed. 
MANUFACTORY,  BROAD  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM.  Established  1S07. 


TV- OTICE. — TRAVELLING  BAGS,  DRESSING  CASES, 

DISPATCH  BOXES,  also  an  assortment  of  Elegant  and  Useful  Articles  for 
Presents,  at  a 

REDUCTION  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT. 

during  the  Alterations,  which  have  now  commenced,  to  the  Premises  of  Messrs.  BRIGGS 
and  SOX,  27,  PICCADILLY,  W„  next  door  to  St.  James’s  Hall. 


1?  LA  STIC  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

1  EINS  and  WEAKNESS,  of  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support.  Instructions  for  measurement  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by 
post  from  the  Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

TTEAL  AND  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a 

Spring  Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its 
being  so  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

The  “SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF  ”  is  made  in  three  separate  parts,  and  when 
joined  together  1ms  all  the  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  has  no  stuffing  of 
wool  or  horse-hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very 
liable;  the  prices,  also,  are  much  below  those  of  the  best  Spring  Mattresses,  viz.;— 


3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £ 2  5  o 

8  ft. 0 in.  „  „  i  to  o 

4  ft.  „  „  2  15  0 

4  ft.  6  in.  ,,  .  8  0  0 

5  ft.  „  „  3  5  0 

5  ft.  Gin.  „  ,,  8  10  0 


The  “SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF,’’  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of 
elasticity,  durability,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  ami  Bed-lloom  Furniture  sent  free  by 
post  on  application. 

HEAL  and  SON,  196,  Tottenham-court-road,  W. 


T’HE  SPRING  MATTRESS  (TUCKER’S  PATENT)  or 

SOMN1ER  TUCKER,  which  is  now  so  much  in  use  in  this  oountry,  throughout  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  may  be  adapted  to  any  description'  of  Brass,  Iron,  or 
Wood  Bedstead,  and  is  equally  luxurious  with,  but  firmer,  and  affording  more  support 
Ilian,  the  best  description  of  French  and  German  Spring  Mattresses.  It  has  also  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  over  all  others,  in  its  simplicity,  cleanliness,  durability,  portability, 
and  cheapness. 

The  SPRING  MATTRESS  (TUCKER’S  PATENT)  is  kept  in  Stock  by  most  respectable 
Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS,  Wholesale  Cabinet  Manufacturers,  Upholsterers,  and 
Bedding  Warehousemen,  0,  Finsbury-pavement,  London,  E.C. 


Tills  PRICES  ARE  AS  UNDER  - 


No.  1.  Spring 

Mattress  for  3  ft. 

Bedstead . 

. £1 

15 

0 

„  2. 

3  ft. 

0  in.  „  . 

.  1 

18 

0 

„  3. 

„  4  ft. 

9 

5 

0 

,»  4. 

„  4  ft. 

Oin.  „  . 

9 

10 

u 

„  5- 

„  5  ft. 

9 

12 

0 

::  »• 

„  5  ft. 

„  5  ft. 

3  in.  1 

0  in.  J  ”  . 

2 

17 

0 

„  7. 

„  6  ft. 

,,  . 

.  3 

2 

6 

Purchasers  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Mattress  bears  the  Patent 
Label ,  as  any  not  having  that  will  be  an  Infringement  of  the  Patent. 


'THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.  — 

J-  The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  bv 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  PLATED  by  the  patent  processor  Messrs.  l5lkington and 
Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  t  he  very  best  article,  next  to  sterling  silver,  that  can  be 
employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows:— 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks  . 

l  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  13 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks  . 

1  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1  4 

o 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  10 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  5 

0 

1  7 

0 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0  0 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  9 

6 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0  3 

4 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

l  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

0  1 

8 

0  2 

3 

0  2 

6 

0  2 

0 

1  Fair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  Fair  of  Kish  Carvers  .  . 

1  4 

0 

1  7 

6 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  Butter  Knife. 

0  2 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladlo  . 

0  10 

0 

0  17 

0 

0  17 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3 

3 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  6 

0 

Total  . 

9  19 

9 

13  10 

3 

14  19 

6 

16  4 

0 

Any  article  to  he  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and 
a  relative  number  of  knives,  &c..  £2  15s.  Tea  and  coffee  sets,  dish  covers,  and  corner 
dishes,  cruet  and  liqueur  frames,  &c.,at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done 
by  the  patent  process, 

T)ISH  COVERS  AND  HOT- WATER  DISHES  in  every 

X  s  material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherche  patterns.  Tin  Dish, 
Covers,  7s.  Od.  the  set  of  six;  Block  Tin,  12s.  3d.  to  27  s.  the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modern 
patterns.  35s.  Od.  to  62s.  Od.  the  set. ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  or  without  silver  plated  handles, 
£3  Us.  to  £0  8s.  the.  set;  Sheffield  plated.  42 10  to  £10  10s.  the  set ;  Block-tin  Hot-water 
Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to  77s.;  Electro-plated  on 
Nickel,  full  size,  £11  11  s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  ’  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  may  be  bad  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro 
Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves. 
Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  arid  Plans  of  the  Twenty 
large  Show-Rooms,  at  39,  Oxlord-street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman-street;  4,  5,  and  6, 
Perry’s-place;  and  l,  Newman -mews,  London. 


ASTHMA.  — DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS 

give  instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  Asthma,  Consumption.  Coughs,  and  all 
Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs.  They  have  a  most  pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  l£d., 
2s.  0d.  and  1  Is.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders. 


TV  EATING’S  COD  LIVER  OIL,  just  imported.—  The  Pale 

XV.  from  Newfoundland,  and  the  Light,  Brown  from  Norway.  The  supplies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Fish  being  unusually  tine  and  the  Oil  nearly 
tasteless.  Professors  Taylor  and  Thompson,  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals,  have 
analyzed  and  pronounced  the  Pale  Newfoundland  Oil  the  best  and  most  desirable  for 
Invalids  of  very  delicate  constitution.  The  Light  Brown  being  more  economical  in  price  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  No  higher  price  need  be  paid  than  the  following  :— 
Light  Brown,  is.  8d.  per  Pint,  or  3s.  per  Quart;  Pale,  Is.  6d.  Half  Pint,  2s.  6d.  Pints,  4s.  0d. 
Quarts,  or,  in  5-Pint  Bottles,  10s.  6d.,  Imperial  Measure.— 79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 


(ARCHARD  HOUSE  TREES  DRESSING.— Mr.  Rivers’ 

“Orchard  House,”  Eighth  Edition,  page  127,  says: — “January,  paint  the  Trees 
(every  shoot  and  lmd)  with  G  IS  HURST  COM  POUND,  half  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water; 
this  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  aphides.” 

G  IS  HURST  is  sold  in  boxes,  is.,  3s.,  10s.  6d.,  Retail  by  Seedsmen ;  Wholesale  by  PRICE’S 
PATENT  CANDLE  COM  DAN  Y  (Limited). 


L  ENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

vj  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS,  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SIIE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c.— WOT  HERS  POON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 


(RANDLES,  SOAPS,  OILS,  and  NIGHT  LIGHTS  of  all 

Vy  kinds.  Five  Pounds’  worth  sent  free  by  Railway. 

WHITMORE  AND  CRADDOCK,  16,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

 {Lints  of  Prices  on  application.) 


pOALS— BEST  COALS  ONLY.— COCKERELL  and  Co.’s 

Xy'  price  is  now  28s.  per  ton  cash,  for  the  BEST  SCREENED  COALS,  as  supplied  by 
them  to  her  Majesty.— 13,  Cornhill,  E.C. ;  Pur  fleet  Wharf,  Earl-street.  Blackfriars,  E.C,; 
Eaton  Wharf,  Grosvenor-place,  Pimlico,  S.W.;  and  Sunderland  Wharf,  Peckham,  S.E, 


GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AVERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endbll-street,  Bloomsbury, 

beg  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  window  s—e.g., Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 


[ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decoration*  in  Fresco,  &c.  &c.  —  Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

IIARLAND  AND  FISHER,  83,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET.  STRAND. 


p-EOLOGY  and  MINERALOGY. — Elementary  Collections!, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  inU-resUng  branches' of  Science,  can  be 
had  at  2,  5,  It).  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  TEN  N ANT,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty, 
149,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books.  Ac. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 


TE VANS’  COTTAGE  HARMONIUM  at  61.  6s.,  in  a  French 

Polished  Pine  Case,  has  the  full  compass  Five  Octaves,  and  a  soft,  subdued,  agreeable 
quality  of  tone— designed  expressly  for  a  cottage  or  small  sitting-room. 

Boosey  and  Sons,  Manufacturers,  24,  Hollcs-strcet,  London. 


IE  VANS’  HARMONIUM,  at  10/.  10.*.,  is  in  a  handsome 

-*■  ^  French  Polished  Oak  Case,  and  possesses  that  rich  organ-liko  quality  of  tone  so 
peculiar  to  all  Evans’  Instruments. 

Boosey  and  Sons,  Manfacturers,  24,  Holles-street,  London. 


[EVANS’  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS— Ax  Illustrated 

J*  ^  Catalogue  of  the  whole  of  those  well-known  Instruments,  with  one  and  two  Rows 
of  Keys,  the  Percussion  Action  and  Pedals,  at  prices  ranging  from  £0  0s.  to  £147,  may 
now  be  had  upon  application  to  the 

Manufacturers,  Boosey  and  Sons,  Holles-street,  London. 


THE  QUEjEN  AND  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  LIFE. 

Sent  Free  for  Twenty-four  Stamps. 

The  above  pleasing  style  of  Photographs  taken  daily  by  an  eminent  Foreign  Artist, 
Twenty  for  Twenty  Shillings. 

LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC'  COMPANY,  54,  Cheapside,  under  Bow  Church. 
Detention  five  minutes  ;  weather  immaterial,  as  the  chemicals  are  adapted  accordingly. 


A  LBUMS  (CARTE  DE  VISITE),  from  12s.  6d.  each.  The 

largest  assortment  in  London  of  the  most  elegant  and  rdcherche  description  in 
morocco  and  russia  just  imported.  The  Trade  supplied.  Portraits  taken  for  the  above  by 
an  eminent  Foreign  Artist  in  the  most  superior  style,  Twenty  for  2us.  Detention,  Five 
Minutes. 

LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY,  54,  Cheapside,  adjoining  Bow  Church. 


TLLUMINATION.  Guinea,,  Guinea-and-a-Half,  Two-Guinea, 

Three-Guinea,  and  Five-Guinea  handsome  Boxes  of  Colours  and  Materials— Outlines, 
plain  and  partly  coloured— One  Shilling  Manual  on  the  subject.  Every  other  requisite. 
Winsor  and  Newton,  88,  Rathbone-place,  London,  W. 


NEW  EDITION  (THE  FIFTH),  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  J.  W.  Bradley, 

XX  B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographio  Illustrations. 
Price  Is. 

Winsor  and  Newton,  88,  Rathbone-place,  London,  W.; 
and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 


THE  AQUARIUM.-LLOYD’S  practical  INSTRUC¬ 
TS-  TIONS  lor  TANK  MANAGEMENT,  with  DESCRIPTIVE  and  PRICED  LIST. 
162  Pages  and  101  Engravings,  post  free  for  Twenty-one  Stamps.  Apply  direct  to 
W.  Alford  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  Regent’s-park,  London,  W. 

“Many  Manuals  have  been  published  upon  Aquaria,  but  we  confess  we  have  seen 
nothing  for  practical  utility  like  this.”— Fra,  October  14th,  I860. 

Immediately,  Post  8vo, 

TRAVELS  IN  ENGLAND  :  a  Ramble  with  the  City  and 

A  Town  Missionaries.  By  J.  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "A  Gallop  to  the 
Antipodes,”  “A  Tramp  to  the  Diggings,”  &c.  &c. 

W.  Johnson  (Successor  to  J.  F.  Hope),  10,  Great  Marlborough-street. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AUTHORS— NEW  PUBLISHING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

W  JOHNSON  (Successor  to  J.  F.  Hope),  16,  Great  Marl- 

•  borough -street,  by  his  new  Publishing  Arrangements,  charges  no  Commission  for 
Publishing  Works  printed  by  him  until  the  Author  has  been  repaid  his  original  outlay. 

W.  JonNSON  prints  in  the  best  stylo,  at  prices  fur  below  the  usual  charges,  and  his 
Publishing  Arrangements  enable  him  to  promote  the  success  of  all  Works  intrusted  to  his 
charge. 

Estimates,  and  all  particulars ,  by  return  of  Post. 

W.  Johnson,  16,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.,  London. 


HANKINSON’S  SEATONIAN  PRIZE  POEMS. 

Fifth  Edition,  Fcap.  cloth,  price  7s. 

I30EMS.  By  Thomas  Edwards  Hankinson,  M.A.,  late  of 

X  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  Ills  Brothers. 

London:  Hatchabd  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Now  published,  an  Uncommon  Book, 

THE  WILL  of  GOD  to  the  INVALID  as  REVExVLED 

X  in  the  SCRIPTURES,  God’s  Way  of  Preserving  Health  and  Restoring  it  when  Lost. 
Sent  post  free  for  Eighteen  Stumps. 

Mr.  W.  Owens.  No.  10,  Regent’s -park -road,  London. 

This  day,  in  Svo,  price  7s.  0d.  cloth, 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS,  preached  at  Trinity  Church, 

X  Barkingside,  by  Rev.  John  Budgen,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate. 

London:  Webtheim,  Macintosh,  and  Hunt,  24,  Paternoster- row; 
and  23,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  W. 


Seventh  Edition,  price  5s.;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

an  THE  ENLARGED  TONSIL  AND  ELONGATED 

VJ  UVULA,  in  connexion  with  Defects  of  Voice  and  Hearing,  Cold  and  Sore  Throat, 
Cough,  Nasal  Obstruction,  and  the  Imperfect  Health,  Strength,  and  Growth  in  Young 
Persons.  By  Jas.  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville-street. 
Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 


Now  ready,  Post  8vo,  price  12s.  Od. 

THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY. 

JL  By  T.  II.  Tanner,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant-Physician  for  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  to  King’s  College  Hospital,  &c. 

By  the  same  Author,  prico  Os. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

London:  HknktRenshaw,  858,  Strand. 


the 

X  CEN 


Just  published,  with  Maps  and  Index, 

ANNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the  EIGHTEENTH 

3NTURY.  By  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Gust. 

Volume  I.  1700— 1730.  I  Volume  III.  170Q— 1788. 

Volume  II.  1739—1759.  I  Volume  IV.  1784— 1795- 

Volume  V.  1706 — 1799. 

Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  had  separate,  price  5 s.  each. 

“A  military  text-hook.” — Athenamm.  ...  .  ,  .  .  .  ... 

“  The  ’  Annals’  are  invaluable  to  the  soldier  who  desires  to  know  the  history  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.”—  Times.  .  ,,  ,  . ,  ... 

“  These  volumes  supply  a  store  of  profitable  reading  to  the  soldier  or  sailor.  — 

Saturday  Review. 

”  A  lucid  summary  of  all  the  most  important  operations  (naval  as  well  as  military)  of 
the  eighteenth  century.”— Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

W.  Mitchell,  Military  Bookseller,  39,  Charing-oross,  London,  S.W. 


Now  ready, 

THE  HOP  GROWER’S  POLICY.  Speech  delivered  at 

1.  Tunbrirtce  Wells,  October  38th,  WHO,  by  A.  J.  B.  Bebksfobd-IIom,  Esq.  From  the 
Short-hand  Writer’s  Notes.  Revised  ami  corrected  by  tin  Author. 

Maidstone:  Printed  and  published  by  CHAs.  .T.  Cooke,  Journal  Office,  2,  Middle-row. 
Rib&way,  Publishers,  London ;  and  may  be  had  ol  all  Booksellers,  Price  One  Penny 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Just  published, 

T)E  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES  for  1861, 

in  a  variety  of  Bindings,  and  in  the  following  Sizes : — 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


3Jt  x  2  inches— Foe  the  Pocket. 
» 

41  *  »  ,, 

6$  x  4}  „  Foe  the  Desk. 

71  x  41  „ 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


'THE  CHURCHMAN’S  DIARY.  1861.  Sixteenth  Year. 

Price  4d.,  by  post,  5d. ;  cloth,  Od. 

Contents  Notes  on  Divine  Service— Prayers  for  the  Choir,  &c.— The  Precepts  of  the 
Church— Ecclesiastical  Customs— The  Altar  Coverings,  &c..—  Hymns  and  Chants— On  the 
Festivals— Calendar  and  Table  of  Lessons— English  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deans,  and 
Archdeacons,  &c.  &c. 

Interleaved  with  ruled  paper,  price  Gd. ;  in  roan  tuck,  Is.  6d. ;  morocco  case,  4s. 
London :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. 


Now  ready, 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  ALMANACK, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  1801.  Containing  a  View  and  Historical  Notice  of 
WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL  —  References  to  the  Lessons  fur  each  Day  in  the  Year  — 
Extracts  from  the  Writings  nf  Bishops  and  other  Authors  —  Universities  —  Theological 
Colleges— Royal  Birthdays— Sovereigns  of  Europe— List  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops— 
Her  Majesty’s  Ministers— Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons— Courts  of  Law— Societies  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  —  Equation  of  Time  Table  —  Rates  of  Postage  —  Stamp  and 
Legacy  Duties— Assessed  Taxes— London  Bankers,  &c.  &c. 

Price.  I  Price. 


On  a  large  sheet .  o  2  !  Royal  S2mo,  paper  cover .  0  l 

■ - roller,  cloth  back .  1  0  I - interleaved  for  Accounts, 

Small  8vo  .  0  2  cloth  gilt .  0  0 

-  interleaved  for  Accounts,  - roan  tuck  .  1  0 

doth  gilt  .  010  - calf  tuck .  1  8 

Royal  »2mo  .  0  0$  I 


THE  CHILDREN’S  ALMANACK, 

J-  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  1861.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Containing 
a  Passage  from  Scripture  for  each  Sunday  and  other  Holyday  in  the  Year,  Dates  in 
History  and  Biography,  the  Flower  Garden,  Short  Pieces  of  Poetry  for  Children,  and 
General  Matter  suited  for  Schools.  Price  One  Penny.  In  a  Cover  interleaved,  price 
Twopence.  An  Allowance  of  25  per  Cent,  to  Members. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
Depositories:  77,  Great  Queen’s-street,  Lincoln’s-inn- fields,  W.O.;  4, Royal  Exchange, 
E.C. ;  10,  Hanover -street,  Hanover-square,  W„  London. 


Now  ready, 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  FOR  1861. 

Price  is. 

THE  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC. 

-*-  Price  2s.  6d.  Containing  Articles  on  the  following  subjects 
Localized  Handicrafts  in  South-Midland  Agricultural  Districts.  By  Charles  Knight. 
Recent  Practical  Applications  in  Meteorology.  By  Charles  Tomlinson,  Lecturer  at 
King’s  College  School. 

Thames  Embankments  and  Crowded  Streets.  By  George  Dodd, 

Ragged  Schools  and  Reformatories. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  By  James  Thorne. 

Friendly  Societies. 

Besides  the  usual  Legislation,  Statistics,  &c.  &c. 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  AND  COMPANION. 

A-  Together,  in  cloth  boards,  lettered,  price  4s. 

London :  Knight  and  Co.,  00,  Fleet-street. 

And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

GUTCH’S  SCIENTIFIC  POCKET-BOOK. 

Now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.  roan  tuck, 

T  ITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  REGISTER  AND 

J-J  ALMANACK  for  1801.  With  an  ample  Collection  of  Useful  Statistical  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Tables.  Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  Prince  Albert.  By  J.  W.  G.  Gutch, 
M.R.C.S.L.,  F.L.S.,  Foreign  Service  Queen’s  Messenger. 

“As  perfect  a  compendium  of  useful  knowledge  in  connexion  with  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts,  as  it  is  necessary  everybody  should  have  acquaintance  with.”— Time*. 

“It  is,  in  short,  a  little  volume  which  will  save  the  trouble  of  hunting  through  many 
books  of  more  pretension,  and  supply  offhand  what,  without  it,  would  require  much  time 
and  trouble.”—  Times. 

London :  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


MUSICAL  PRESENTS.— THE  HOLY  FAMILY,  Sacred 

H’-L  Airs  for  Piano,  by  W.  H.  C’allcott;  and  THE  ADORATION,  by  W.  H.  Callcott. 
Each  work  complete  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s. 

Also,  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  BEETHOVEN,  by  W.  H.  Callcott,  10s.  Od.  Each  work  is 
beautifully  Illustrated. 

London :  Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington-street,  Regent -street,  W. 


Now  ready,  Small  4to,  price  21s. 

SUNSHINE  IN  THE  COUNTRY:  a  Book  of  Rural  Poetry. 

Beautifully  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  and  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  exquisite  Photo¬ 
graphs  introduced  into  the  Text.  One  Vol.  Small  4to,  21s.,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Publishers  believe  that  this  will  be  the  most  exquisite  and  artistic  volume  of  the 
season. 

London  and  Glasgow:  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  Post  8vo,  8s.  Oil.  cloth, 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHY. 

a  Reference  Book  to  the  Peerage  of  Rank,  Worth,  and  Intellect.  Containing  the 
Lives  of  nearly  One  Thousand  Eminent  Living  Personages.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  Od. 

This  Volume  has  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  accuracy ;  upwards  of  one  thousand  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  communicated  with,  and  replies  in  nearly  every  case  received,  supplying 
or  certifying  facts  and  dates. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co. 


THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

Now  complete,  in  Six  Uniform  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each,  with  Engravings, 

THINGS  not  generally  known,  familiarly 

J-  EXPLAINED.  A  Book  for  Old  and  Young,  by  John  Times,  F.S.A. 

General  Information.  Two  Vols.  I  Curiosities  of  History.  One  Vol. 

Curiosities  of  Science.  Two  Vols.  |  Popular  Errors  Explained.  One  Vol. 

Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day,  Part  V.,  price  4s. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY: 

A*-  Biographical,  Bibliographical,  Historical,  and  Practical. 

Principal  Contents  :— Carey — Carli— Cash  Ci edit— Chadwick  —  Chalmers  —  Cheque- 
Circulating  Medium— Circulation— Clearing-house— Cobden— Coinage. 

By  Henry'  Dunning  Macleod,  Esq. 

“A  master  in  this  branch  of  science.— Michel  Chevalier. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 


Just  published,  price  2s. 

TYTEOLOGIE  ;  or,  the  French  of  our  Times.  Being  a  Collection 

-  '  ol' more  than  Eleven  Hundred  Words,  either  entirely  new  or  remodernized;  with 
full  explanations  and  Quotations  from  the  best  modern  French  Authors. 

Rolandi,  Bcrners-street;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  6d. 

LE  CENSEUR  (Third  Edition)  ;  or,  English  Errors  in  speaking  French. 
Longman,  Green,  &Co„  Paternoster-row  ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


SPLENDID  NEW  HERALDIC  WORK. 

XT' AIRBAIRN’S  CRESTS  OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF  GREAT 

J-  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  Compiled  by  James  Faibbairn,  and  Revised  by 
Laurence  Butters,  Seal  Engraver  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland. 

In  Two  Vols.,  price  £3  13s.  6d.  Plain,  and  £4  4s.  Tinted  Plates. 
Large-Paper  Edition,  line  India  Proof  Plates,  £6 10s.  Od. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  ever  published 
in  this  country,  and  well  merits  a  place  In  everj  gentleman's  library,  it  contains 
upwards  of  2000  Engravings  of  Crests,  Regalia,  Crowns,  Flags,  &c.,  with  a  full  Index  of 
Names,  Mottoes,  Glossary,  &c. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  C.  Jack  ;  London :  Hamilton  and  Co, 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  No.  XII.  (for  December) 

-L  win  be  published  on  TUESDAY,  the  27th  instant,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Two 
Illustrations. 

contents: 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  “Cornhill  Magazine  ”  from  Paterfamilias. 
Framley  Parsonage. 

Chapter  XXXIV— Lady  Luftonis  taken  by  Surprise. 

,,  XXXV.— The  Story  of  King  Cophetua. 

„  XXXVI.— Kidnapping  at  Hogglestock. 

Ariadne  at  Naxos.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

The  History  of  a  Fable :  an  Episode  from  tho  History  of  Literature. 

How  I  was  Upset. 

The  Criminal  Law  and  the  Detection  of  Crime. 

A  Passage  in  a  Life. 

Our  Natural  Enemies. 

A  Human  Skull. 

The  Pope’s  City  and  the  Pope’s  Protectors. 

Success. 

Watching  and  Wishing.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Behind  the  Curtain. 

Roundabout  Papers.  No.  0.  (With  an  Illustration.)  On  a  Joke  I  once  heard 
from  the  late  Thomas  Hood. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  05,  Cornhill. 


Price  One  Shilling, 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  David  Masson. 

No.  XIV.,  for  DECEMBER,  1800,  will  ho  ready  on  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

CONTENTS: 

I.  A  Popular  Exposition  of  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Species.  By  Henry  Fawcett. 

II.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.— Chapters  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.  By  the  Author  of  “  Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days.” 

III.  The  Lost  Expedition.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

IV.  The  English  Evangelical  Clergy. 

V.  Poetry,  Prose,  and  Mr.  Patmore.  By  Richard  Garnett. 

VI.  The  Private  of  the  Bufi's.  By  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle. 

VII.  Horse-Breaking  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

VIII.  Travelling  in  Victoria.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

IX.  Musings.  By  Orwell. 

X.  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  an  Englishwoman  in  Naples. 

XL  Garibaldi’s  Retirement :  a  Sonnet. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  now  published,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  each. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge;  and  23,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsmen,  and  at  all  the  Railway  Stations. 


nOLBUKN’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

^  EDITED  BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 


Contents  for  December.  No.  CCCCLXXX. 

I.  Modern  Rome. 

II.  East  Lynne.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ashley.”  Part  XII. 

III.  Lord  Carew  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe. 

IV.  Charles  of  Anjou.  By  Sir  Nathaniel. 

V.  The  Castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  By  William  PickersgilL 
VI.  The  Hawthorn.  By  W.  Charles  Kent. 

VII.  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia. 

VIII.  Tasso’s  Leonora.  By  Nicholas  Michell. 

IX.  Caspar  Hauser. 

X.  Falkener  on  Art. 

XL  Kate  Douglas. 

XII.  A  Legend  for  1801. 

XIII.  Turkish  Life  and  Character. 

XIV.  Cyrus  Redding’s  “  Keeping  up  Appearances.” 

Chapman  and  Hall,  103,  Piccadilly. 

%*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen . 


13  E  N  T  L  E  Y’S  MISCELLANY. 

PRICE  HALF-A-CROWN. 


Contents  for  December.  No.  CCLXXXVIII. 

I.  Uncle  Jasper’s  Ghost :  a  Christmas  Tale.  By  Dudley  Costello. 

II.  What  of  the  Future  ?  (Outremanclie  Correspondence.  No.  XI.) 

III.  A  Good  Listener.  By  Monkshood. 

IV.  Table  Turning  and  Spirit  Rapping. 

V.  Diana  of  Poitiers. 

VI.  An  Island  in  the  North  Sea.  By  Mrs.  Bushby. 

VII.  The  House,  Blaswick.  Part  III. 

VIII.  German  Almanacks  for  1801. 

IX.  The  Stamp  on  the  Paper ;  or,  Waldemar’s  Rifle  Shot,  and  How  I  Repaid  it.  By 
Ouida.  In  Five  Chapters. 

X.  Epilogue  to  Vol.  XLV1II. 


In  the  January-  Number  will  bo  commenced 

THE  CONSTABLE  OF  THE  TOWER. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 
Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 

London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 


"Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet-street." 

NEW  MAGAZINE— EVERY  MONTH,  ONE  SHILLING, 

TEMPLE  BAR:  a  London  Magazine  for  Town 

and  Country  Readers. 

Conducted  by  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA,  Author  of  “William  Hogarth,”  &c. 
Contents  of  No.  1.,  December,  i860 : 

I.  For  Better;  for  Worse :  a  Romance.  Chapters  I.,  II.,  Ill,,  and  IV. 

II.  Francis  Bacon. 

Ill.  The  Northern  Muse. 

IV.  The  Father  of  the  French  Press. 

V.  Two  Rocks. 

VI.  Kalewala.  By  John  Oxenford. 

VII.  Gold  and  Dross. 

VIII.  Travels  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  By  the  Editor. 

IX.  Rough  Notes  on  Circumstantial  Evidence. 

X.  London  Poems:— No.  I.  Temple  Bar. 

XI.  Soldiers  and  Volunteers. 

XII.  Over  the  Lebanon  to  Baalbek.  By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  M.  Belle w. 

XIII.  Always  with  Us. 

XIV.  Criminal  Lunatics. 

XV.  Under  the  Cliffs. 

Office  of  “  Temple  Bar,”  122,  Fleet-street,  London. 


rrHE  DECEMBEll  NUMBER  of  Ike  ART- JOURNAL 

J-  (price  2s.  0d.)  completes  the  Volume  for  1800,  and  contains “The  Rock  of  St.  Helena,” 
after  Delaroche,  in  the  Royal  Collection;  Turner’s  “Apollo  Killing  the  Python;”  and  “The 
Cradle,”  from  the  Sculpture  in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty. 

THE  LITERARY  CONTENTS  INCLUDE ; 

British  Artists :  No.  LIL— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Illustrated . 

Floor-Cloth  Manufacture.  By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S. 

The  Nude  in  Art. 

The  Hudson.  Part  XI.  By  B.  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated . 

Polychrome  Sculpture. 

Drinking  Fountains.  Illustrated. 

The  Companion  Guide  (by  Railway)  in  South  Wales.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
Illustrated.  &c.  &c. 

The  Volume  for  I860  now  ready ,  price  £1  11s.  (id. 

Virtue  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  BEST  PRESENT  FOR  A  BOY. 

Now  ready,  Square  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

TYINGSTON’S  ANNUAL  FOR  BOYS  for  1861.  450  pages 

of  Entertaining  Reading  expressly  adapted  for  Boys,  copiously  Illustrated. 

London  :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 


TTOLYBOOD.— FROZEN  MUSIC.-”  THE  BUILDER” 

J--L  of  THIS  DAY,  price  4d..  stamped,  5d.,  contains— Fine  View  of  New  Buildings  in 
Edinburgh— The  Grosvenor  Hotel— On  Architectural  Drawing— Proposed  Museum  for 
Westminster  (with  illustrations)— Frozen  Music— The  Proposed  Educational  Tost— Con¬ 
struction  of  Flat  Roofs— Employers  and  Architects— Proposed  Pugin  Memorial— Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects— Masters  and  Workmen— Northern  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion-Failure  of  a  Powder  Magazine— Stained  Glass— Church-building  News— Provincial 
News— Competitions,  &c.— Office,  1,  York-etreet,  Covent-garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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NEW  WORK  OK  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CIVILISATION. 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  5th,  will  be  published,  in  One  Vol.  Svo, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  NATIONS;  or,  the  Principles 

of  National  Development  in  their  Relation  to  Statesmanship:  a  Study 
in  Analytical  History. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


THE  CANADIAN  RED  RIVER  AND  ASSINNIBOINE  AND 
SASKATCHEWAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITIONS. 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  5th,  will  he  published,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Twenty 
whole-paije  Chromo-xylographs,  Seventy-six  Woodcuts,  Three  Maps, 
Topographical  and  Geological,  Four  Plans,  and  a  Sheet  of  Profiles  of 
the  Country  explored,  price  42s.  cloth, 

TV7ARRATIVE  of  the  CANADIAN  RED  RIVER 

-Lx  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  of  1857,  and  of  the  ASSINNI¬ 
BOINE  and  SASKATCHEWAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  of  1858. 
By  Henry  Youle  Hind,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto;  in  charge  of  tho 
Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth, 

THE  ASIAN  MYSTERY  illustrated  in  the  History, 

J-  Religion,  and  Present  State  of  the  Ansaireeh  or  Nusairis  of  Syria.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lyde,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of  “The  Ausyreeh 
and  Ismaeleeh.” 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


This  day,  Post  8vo,  6s. 

“P  ALL  YBLUNDER  :  AN  IRISH  STORY'. 

Loudon:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. _ 

This  day,  Two  Yols.,  Fcap.  Svo,  12s. 

TT OPES  AND  FEARS  ;  or.  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Spinster. 

-**--*-  By  the  Author  of  the  “  Heir  of  RcdolyH’e,”  “  Heartsease,”  &c. 

London:  John W. Parker  and  SoN.We  t  Strand. 

Two  Yols.,  Fcap.  8vo,  9s. 


THE  words  and  works  of  our  blessed 

LORD,  AND  THEIR  LESSONS  FOR  DAILY  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “Brampton 
Rectory.” 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  Od.,  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  of 


TALES  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  TIECK,  containing 

4  tho  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN,  tho  LOVE  CHARM,  and  PIETRO  OF 
ABANO. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Demy  Svo,  price  10s. 

TRADES’  SOCIETIES  AND  STRIKES.  Report  of  the 

JL  Committee  on  Trades’  Societies  appointed  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Social  Science ;  presented  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  September,  1800. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

jJAITHFUL  FOR  EVER.  By  Coventry  Patmore. 


By  the  same  Author, 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.  Third  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  West  Strand. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  in  Svo,  price  £1  each,  cloth, 

SPEECHES  OF  THE  MANAGERS  AND  COUNSEL 

ID  IN  THE  TRIAL  OF  ’WARREN  HASTINGS.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Bond.  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  the  TdSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Printed  for  lI.M.’s  Stationery  Office,  and 
published  by  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.’s  Treasury.  To  be  completed 
in  One  more  Volume. 


London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


DR.  KALISCH’S  OLD  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARY. 

Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  in  Svo, 

TTISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY'  ON 

J-JL  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT:  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kaliscii,  M.A. 

Vol.  I.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  price  18s. ;  or,  the  English  Translation  only,  with  Notes, 
adapted  tu  the  use  of  the  General  Reader,  price  12s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Book  of  Exodus,  price  15s. ;  or,  the  English  Translation  only,  with  Notes, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  General  Reader,  price  12s. 

“Dr.  Kalisch’s  book  deserves  to  have  a  “All  our  readers  may  be  suited  by  one 

place  in  the  library  of  every  theologian.”  i  or  tho  other  of  the  editions ;  the  learned  by 

Athenceum.  I  that  with  the  Hebrew  Text  and  the  more 
“Dr.  Kalisch  unites  in  a  rare  degree  the  erudite  notes ;  and  those  whose  studies  do 
accomplishments  requisite  for  a  successful  not  extend  beyond  their  native  Saxon,  by 
Biblical  expositor  in  modern  times.  He  is  that  which  is  simnlified  for  their  especial 
producing  a  work  of  sterling  value  and  ex-  use.”— Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
ceeding  importance.”—  Westminster  Review.  1 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  NEW  EDITI 
Now  ready,  complete  in  Three  Vols.  Svo,  \\ 
cloth  lettered,  or  £4  14s.  Od.  strongly  hall 
Parts,  5s.  each. 

TAR.  URE’S  DICTIONARY 

J-'  and  MINES.  Fifth  Edition,  chiefly  i 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  M 
Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  familial 
“The  general  scope  and  character  of  ‘  Dr. 
Ure’s  Dictionary,’  and  its  great  value  and 
reputation  during  the  past  twenty  years  as 
a  standard  work  of  reference  upon  the 
subjects  indicated  in  its  title,  have  fully- 
justified  its  reproduction  in  the  elaborate 
and  greatly  improved  edition  of  which  the 
issue  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Under  the 
able  editorship  of  Mr.  Hunt,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  are 
of  high  standing  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  nearly  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Ure’s  great  work  has  been  re-written,  and 
London  :  Longman,  Green 

ON  OF  “DR.  URE’S  DICTIONARY.” 
ith  nearly  2000  Wood  Engravings,  price  £4 
-bound  in  russia;  to  be  bad  also  in  Fifteen 

of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 

e-written  and  greatly  enlarged.  Edited  by 
ining  Records,  &c.;  Assisted  by  numerous 
with  Manufactures. 

the  information  upon  every  subject  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  very  latest  state 
of  knowledge  with  a  minuteness  and  ela¬ 
borate  care  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  either  as  regards  fulness  or  accu¬ 
racy.  To  those  lovers  of  science  who  have 
not  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  scientific 
library,  this  work  is  invaluable,  both  on 
account  of  its  extensive  range  of  subjects 
and  the  completeness  of  its  articles;  while 
as  a  standard  work  of  reference  it  forms 
an  indispensable  necessity  to  every  good 
library .’ ’ — John  Bull. 

Longman,  and  Roberts. 

LUND’S  KEY  TO  V 
Just  published,  in  Post 

(SOLUTIONS  OF  TWO  THC 

LJ  PROBLEMS  IN  ALGEBRA,  forming  a 
Schoolmasters  and  Private  Tutors.  By  T.  Li 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

This  Key  has  been  drawn  up  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  an  urgent  demand  for  “Solu¬ 
tions”  of  the  Problems  to  be  found  in  Wood, 
worked  after  the  Cambridge  fashion.  It  is 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  Schoolmasters, 
Tutors,  and  Students  who  have  no  Tutor; 
and  it  does  not  aim  at  presenting  the 
shortest  or  most  refined  solution  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  such  a  solution  as  may  he  fairly 
expected  from  a  schoolboy  of  average  ability, 

WOOD’S  ELEMENTS 

improved  by  Rev.  T.  Lund.  Fifteenth  Editio 

LUND’S  COMPANION  to 

a  Key  to  its  chief  Difficulties,  for  Students, 
porated;  likewise  the  Equations  and  Algebi 
1858  and  1859,  and  their  Solutions.  Post  Svo, 

London :  Longman,  Greei 

FOOD’S  ALGEBRA . 

Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  c!«  th, 

)USAND  QUESTIONS  AND 

Key  to  “Wood’s  Algebra,”  for  the  use  of 
nd,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Sadleriau  Lecturer 

or  from  an  University  Student  in  his  first 
year.  The  author’s  edition  of  “Wood’s 
Algebra”  furnishes  mathematical  students 
with  a  collection  of  all  the  best  Examples 
and  Problems  which  have  been  given  in  the 
Cambridge  Examinations  for  the  last  forty 
years;  and  this  Key*,  together  with  the 
“Companion  to  Wood’s  Algebra,”  by  the 
same  author,  now  supplies  detailed  Solu¬ 
tions  of  them  all. 

OF  ALGEBRA,  revised  and 

n.  Svo,  price  12s.  Gd. 

WOOD’S  ALGEBRA,  forming 

Third  Edition,  with  the  Supplement  incor- 
aical  Problems  in  St.John’s  College,  during 
price  7s.  6d. 

t,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

Just  published,  in  Fc 

THE  psalm 

-L  By  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A. 

“  Rem  acu  tetigit.  The  whole  difficulty  is 
a  fictitious  one,  and  here  is  its  perfect  solu¬ 
tion . These  advantages  ave  found  in 

the  couplet  of  unequal  lengths,  of  which 

Mr.  Cayley  uses  several  varieties . Ho 

has  broken  down  an  inveterate  and  barren 
literary  prejudice,  and  raised  up  a  fruitful 
principle  upon  its  ruins.  Had  he  done  no 
more  than  this  he  would  be  entitled  to  our 
cordial  thanks ;  hut  they  are  due  to  him  in 
still  ampler  measure,  because  he,  and  he 
alone,  has  succeeded  in  enriching  English 
literature  with  a  really  poetical  version  of 
the  Psalms.”— Spectator. 

“The  lovers  of  Hebrew  poetry  are  greatly 
bis  debtors  for  the  liberality  with  which  he 
has  expended  taste,  scholarship,  and  labour 
upon  this  very  suggestive  experiment.  W e 
attach  great  value  to  his  introductory  re- 

ip.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

S  IN  METRE. 

marks,  and  to  the  Notes  on  the  Psalms, 
which  occupy  eighty  pages  of  close,  small 

print . No  biblical  library  is  complete 

without  this  book,  and  to  any  library  what¬ 
ever  it  must  be  au  ornament  and  a  welcome 
ad d i tion.  ’  ’— Illustrated  Ti m es. 

“Mr.  Cayley’s  New  Metrical  Version  of 
the  Psalms  is  extremely  faithful,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  verify  it,  and  unvi¬ 
tiated  by  paraphrase.  We  cannot,  however, 
speak  of  1  lie  versification  as  satisfying  an 
English  ear.  The  notes  that  are  added  de¬ 
serve  the  highest  praise.  Modestly  put 
forward,  they  contain  in  clear  and  concise 
language  the  results  of  the  critical  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  Psalms  by  well-known 
Hebraists,  as  Rosenm tiller,  Gesenius,  Do 
Wette,  &c.” —  Westminster  Review. 

Tliis  day,  Post  Svo,  9s. 

WEARING  THE  WILLOW:  a  Tale  of  Ireland  and  of 

»  ’  Scotland  Sixty  Years  Ago.  By  the  Author  of  “  Thu  Nut-Brown  Maids.” 

By  the  same  Author,  m 

MEG  OE  ELIBANK  AND  OTHER  TALES.  9s. 

THE  NUT-BROWN  MAIDS  ;  a  Family  Chronicle  of  the 

Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  its.  Od. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


In  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  price  21s. ;  or  in  morocco,  elegant  or  antique,  31s.  0d. 

"RUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by  George 

Offor.  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  and  110  Illustrations  from  designs  by  J.  D. 
Watson,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Daiziel. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street, 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PLAY  HOURS  AND  HALF-HOLIDAYS,” 
“WALKS  AND  TALKS  OF  TWO  SCHOOLBOYS,”  &c.  &c. 

In  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

SKETCHES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY'.  With  Observations 

^  and  Reasonings  on  Instinct.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.  Y<  itli  100  Illustrations  by 
W.  S.  Coleman,  &c. 

London  :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


In  Small  4to,  cloth,  price  5s. 

iytatural  history  pictuee  book  foe 

-4  ^  CHILDREN.  (Mammalia.)  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  the 
“Illustrated  Natural  History,”  &c.  With  180  Illustrations  by  Wolf,  Zwecker,  Weir,  Cole¬ 
man,  &c.,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Daiziel. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


NEW  BOY’S  BOOK,  BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  “  TnE  PLAY-BOOK  OF  SCIENCE.” 

In  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

'THE  PLAY-BOOK  OE  METALS,  including  Personal 

Narratives  of  Visits  to  Coal,  Lead,  Copper,  and  Tin  Minos  ;  with  a  large  number  of 
interesting  Experiments,  relating  to  Alchemy  and  the  Chemistry  of  tho  Fifty  Metallic 
Elements.  By  John  Henry  Pepper.  F.C.S.,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Royal  Polytechnic.  With  300  Illustrations.  . 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 

NEW  WORK  ON  POLYNESIA. 

This  day  is  published,  in  One  Vol.  Svo,  beautifully  Illustrated,  price  12s. 

1YTINETEEN  YEARS  IN  POLYNESIA :  Missionary  Life, 

Aw  Travels,  and  Researches  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  By  Rev.  George  Turner, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

London:  John  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day  is  published,  in  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

QELF-MADE  MEN.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Amdeeson,  Member 

^  of  the  General  Council  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

“  He  that  chiefly  owes  himself  unto  himself  is  the  substantial  man.” — 

Sir  Thos.  Browne. 

London:  John  Snow,  Paternoster-row. 


Early  in  December,  price  38s. 

IRURKE’S  (Sir  Bernard)  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1801. 

London  :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59,  Pall-mall. 


Just  published,  price  2s. ;  or  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

IVTISS  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE’S  NOTES  ON 

NURSING :  What  it  is,  and  Wliat  it  is  not.  And  also  a  Library  Edition,  price  0s. 
London :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59,  Pall-mall. 

Immediately,  price  7s.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

AGATHA:  a  Christmas  Book.  By  George  Halse,  the 

Author  of  “Queen  Loeta,”  With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Hablot 
K.  Browne, 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  “Queen  Lceta.” 

“The  fairy  lore  is  fancifully  introduced,  and  the  idea  is  poetically  sustained.”— 
Athenaeum. 

“  The  framework  of  the  tale  is  cleverly  conceived.”— Literary  Gazette. 

“  Abounding  in  coherent  noetic  imagery.”—  Observer. 

“  The  author  merits  tho  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  fairy  lore  for  his  pleasing  and  appropriate 
legend.”— Sun. 

“  Written  in  a  true  Christmas  holiday  spirit.”— Leader. 

“‘Queen  Loeta’  should  take  its  place  amongst  the  Present-Books  of  the  season.”— 
Sunday  Times. 

Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Quoen,  59,  Pall-mall,  London. 


Published  this  day,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

T  IFE  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDOOS;  with  a 

Sketch  of  my  Life  and  Experience.  By  Joguth  Chunder  Gangooly. 

London:  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178,  Strand. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

Ready  in  December,  2s.  6d.  post  free, 

Mists  and  shadows. 

By  George  E.  Sargent,  Esq. 

London :  Henry  James  Tresidder,  17,  Ave  Maria-lane,  E.C. 


Also  by  Mr.  Cayley, 

DANTE’S  DIVINE  COMEDY',  Translated  in  the  Original 

Ternary  Rhyme.  Four  Vols.  Fcap.  svo,  pi  ice  28s . ;  or  separately,  the  Hell ,  Purgatory , 
and  Paradise ,  6s.  each;  and  Notes,  10s. 

PSYCHE’S  INTERLUDES.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

London:  Longman.  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


Nearly  ready,  in  Two  Vols. 

TRAVELS  in  CANADA,  and  THROUGH  the  STATES 

J-  of  NEW  YORK  and  PENNSYLVANIA.  By  J.  G.  Kohl,  Author  of  “Russia  and  the 
Russians,”  &c.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  and  revised  by  the  Author,  with  an 
Additional  Chapter  on  Railway  Communications  of  Canada. 

London:  George  Manwaring,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand, 


CRITICAL  APPENDIX  TO  HIS  EARNESTLY 

RESPECTFUL  LETTER  TO  THE  LOUD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S.  By  HOWLAND 
Williams,  D.D.  Price  is.,  or  Letter  and  Appendix,  3s. 

Cambridge:  Brighton,  Bell,  and  Co.  London:  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Nino  Vols.  Demy  Svo,  £4 14s.  Gd. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ISAAC  BARROW,  compared  with  the 

Original  MS.,  Enlarged  with  Materials  hitherto  Unpublished.  A  New  Edition.  By 
A.  Napier,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Vicar  of  Hoik liam,  Norfolk. 

A  TREATISE  OF  THE  POPE’S  SUPREMACY',  AND 

A  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Isaac  Baekow. 
One  Vol.  8vo,  12s. 

George  Cox,  32,  Paternoster-row,  London ;  and  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S 

LIST  OF  MEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- > - 


THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

WILLIAM,  FIRST  LORD  AUCKLAND.  With  an 

Introduction  by  the  Right  lion,  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
With  very  important  and  interesting  Letters  of  the  following  distinguished 
persons,  now  lor  the  first  time  published,  will  be  found  in  the  work: — 


William  Pitt,  the  Statesman. 
Charles  James  Fox. 

Edmund  Burke. 

Storer,  the  Witty  Correspondent  of 
George  Selwyn. 

Lord  Loughborough. 

Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
M.  Huber,  the  friend  of  Ncckcr,  the 
French  Minister. 

Lord  Carmarthen. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke. 

Lord  Gower. 

Adam  Smith. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford. 


Lord  Thurlow. 

Lord  Malmesbury. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset. 

Josiah  Wedgwood. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Lord  H.  Spencer. 

William  Wilberforce. 

Lord  Grenville. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper. 

Lord  Glenbervie. 

Lord  North. 

Lady  Auckland. 

The  Duke  of  Portland.  &c.  &c. 


Two  Volumes,  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  Lord  Auckland  and  Lady  Auckland,  from 
Original  Paintings,  price  30s. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

MARY  GRANVILLE  (MRS.  DELANY),  including 

Letters  from  some  of  the  most  Distinguished  Persons  of  her  Time ;  presenting  a 
Picture  of  the  Court  of  England  and  of  Literary  and  Fashionable  Society  from  a 
very  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  nearly  to  its  Close.  With  interesting 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Llanoyer. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  exquisite  Engravings  to  he  found  in  the  Volumes : — 
Frances,  Viscountess  Scudamore.  (From  an  Enamel.) 

Anne  Granville,  Mother  of  Mrs.  Delany.  (From  an  Enamel.) 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  (Enamelled  by  Zineke.  In  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland.) 

Lady  Sarah  Cowper,  Daughter  of  the  First  Earl  Cowpcr.  (From  an  Enamel 
by  Zineke.) 

Letitia  Bushe.  (From  a  Miniature.) 

Mary  Granville  (Mrs.  Delany).  (From  a  Portrait  by  Opie.) 

Catherine  Hyde,  Duchess  of  Queensbury. 

Priors,  “Kitty,  Beautiful  and  Pretty.”  (From  an  Oil  Painting). 

William  Cavendish,  Marquis  of  Titchficld.  (From  an  Enamel  by  Zineke,  in 
the  Portland  Collection.) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  learned  Translator  of  Epictetus. 

Mary  Granville  (Mrs.  Delany).  (From  an  Enamel.) 

Margaret  Cavendish  Harley.  (Enamelled  by  Zineke,  from  the  Portland 
Collection.) 

George  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowno.  (From  a  Miniature.) 

r  Three  Vols.  8vo,  600  pp.  (in  each),  with  numerous  fine  Engravings  from  Original 
Oil  Paintings,  Miniatures  and  Enamels  by  Zineke,  and  some  from  the  exquisite  Port* 
land  Enamels,  42s. 

ill. 

DISCOVERY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

CARTHAGE  AND  ITS  REMAINS  :  being  an  Account 

of  Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  t lie  Phoenician  Metropolis,  and  in 
other  Adjacent  Places.  Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  Ly  Dr.  N.  Davis,  F.R.G.S.  Syo,  with  numerous  fine  Illustrations,  21s. 


IT. 

LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of  CANTERBURY, 

from  the  Mission  of  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Howley.  By  Walter  Faequhar 
Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Vol.  1.  8vo,  15s. 


.  v. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS :  an 

Historical  Memoir.  By  Edmund  Clifford.  8vo,  12s. 

Few  of  our  English  writers  have  done  justice  to  the  high  intellect  and  largeness  of  heart 
of  King  Edward  the  First,  nor  to  the  practical  wisdom  apparent  in  every  act  and  decision 
of  this  great  founder  of  the  English  Constitution. 


VI. 

GEMS  AND  JEWELS  :  their  History,  Geography, 

Chemistry,  and  Ana.  From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Madame 
de  Barrera,  Author  of  “Memoirs  of  Rachel.”  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd 

VII. 

LORD  DUNDONALD’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  with  Plans,  28s. 

**  The  death  of  Lord  Dundonald  followed  within  little  more  than  a  week  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  that  autobiography  to  which  he  looked  lor 
his  vindication  from  the  malignant  charges  which  so  long  oppressed  him.  The  brightest 
talents,  the  most  heroic  courage,  and  the  warmest  patriotism  earned  for  Lord  Dundonald 
an  ignominious  expulsion  from  the  service  of  which  he  was  the  most  brilliant  ornament. 
Now  that  he  is  (lead,  his  country  will  place  him  high  in  the  catalogue  of  her  naval 
worth i <*s.” — So t urday  Review. 

“  The  great  captain,  the  second  volume  of  whose  autobiography  was  written  but  yesterday, 
has  gone  to  his  rest.  He  survived  to  tell  his  own  story  at  length,  and  to  hear  the  public 
verdict  that  he  had  been  cruelly  oppressed,  and  that  his  name,  under  a  cloud  for  a  season, 
would  henceforward  be  an  honoured  name  for  ever ."—Attienasum. 

“  The  eagerness  of  public  exped  at  ion  for  the  second  volume  is  fully  justified  by  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  time  was  granted  its  illustrious  author  to  leave 
on  record  so  complete  a  vindication  of  his  spotless  honour,  ilad  lie  died  without  writing 
it,  the  event  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  national  misfortune.”— Spectator. 

“The  sudden  death  of  Lord  Dundonald,  combined  with  the  immense  interest  excited  by 
the  first  volume  of  his  autobiography,  has  already  called  forth  a  second  edition  of  the 
second  volume  before  the  public  knew  that  a  first  edition  had  been  exhausted.  The  demand 
for  the  work  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man  as  much  as  to  the  skill  of  the  writer. 
His  narratives  belong  to  the  best  class  of  autobiographies.”— Globe, 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  VALENTINE  DUVAL. 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“A  work  worth  reading:  its  subject  is  one  of  never-failing  interest.  It  will  have  a 
special  attraction  for  intellectual  youths  of  narrow  means  and  eager  ambition  to  excel  in 
knowledge.”— Globe. 

“  A .very  interesting  book.  It  will  take  the  first  place  among  the  works  of  the  author 
of  Mary  Powell,’  having  a  higher  merit  than  fiction,  that  of  a  true  biography.”— 
Spectator. 

"  An  eminently  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  volume.  It  is  an  admirable 
model  for  those  who  are  discouraged  by  their  present  worldly  condition.”— Star. 

“We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  families  of  all  classes,  and  especially  for  adult 
schools.”— English  Churchman. 

"This  work,  the  language  of  which  is  both  powerful  and  exciting,  possesses  all  the 
beauties  winch  peculiarly  belong  to  this  lady’s  productions,  and  the  moral  of  self-help  and 
self-reliance  is  brought  out  with  a  force  and  distinctness  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  classes  of  readers.”— Leader. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

rVBLISHEB  IS  ORDINARY  TO  EBB  MAJESTY, 


Albemarle  Street,  Nov.  24,  1860. 

MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

— ❖ - 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXVI.  Svo,  6s. 

contests: 

1.  DEACONESSES. 

2.  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

3.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

4.  IKuN  SIDES  AND  WOODEN  WALLS. 

5.  ARREST  OF  THE  FIVE  MEMBERS  BT  CHARLES  I. 

6.  GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS. 

7.  WILLS  AND  WILLMAKING. 

8.  THE  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 

2. 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  TWO  YEARS’ 

IMPRISONMENT  IN  BURMAH.  By  Henry  Gougek.  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo,  12s.  [Nov.  27th. 

3. 

ESSAYS.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  late  Margaret 

Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  8vo,  12s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF4'  THE  DRUSES  OF 

LEBANON;  with  Notes  on  their  Religion.  By  Lord  Carnarvon. 
Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  5s.  Gd. 

6. 

SUNDAY :  its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obliga¬ 
tions.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1800.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Hessey, 
D.C.L.  8vo,  14s. 

THE  HORSE  AND  HIS6  RIDER.  By  Sir  Francis 

B.  Head.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  5s.  [November  27th. 

7. 

ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  with  especial 

reference  to  Eton.  By  Sir  John  Coleridge,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition. 
Ecap.  8vo,  2s. 

8. 

UNIVERSITY  SERMONS.  By  Rev.  Robert  Scott, 

D.D.,  Master  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo,  8s.  Gd. 

9. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  DANIEL  DE  FOE,  SIR 

RICHARD  STEELE,  CHARLES  CHURCHILL,  SAMUEL 
FOOTE.  Biographical  Essays.  By  John  Forster.  Third  Edition, 
Post  8vo,  12s. 

10. 

PLATO’S  DOCTRINE  ON  THE  ROTATION  OF 

THE  EARTH,  and  Aristotle’s  Comment  upon  that  Doctrine.  By  Geo. 
Gbote.  8vo,  Is.  Gd. 

11. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE.  Based  on  Modern 

Researches.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Ecap.  8vo,  os. 

12. 

MEMOIR  OF  ARY  SCHEFFER.  By  Mrs.  Grote. 

Second  Edition.  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

13. 

THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  GRAND  REMON- 

STRANCE,  1641;  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  English  Freedom 
under  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Sovereigns.  By  John  Forster.  Post 
8vo,  12s. 

14. 

THE  HAND  :  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments, 

as  evincing  Design.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Sixth  Edition.  Wood- 
cuts.  Post  8vo,  6s.  [November  27th. 


ALSO,  JUST  READY: 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  JUTLAND,  THE  DANISH 

ISLES,  and  COPENHAGEN.  By  Horace  Marrtat.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES  of  the  DUKE 

of  WELLINGTON.  Vol.  VII.— THE  PENINSULA.  8vo,  20s. 

III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS, 

from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  a 
full  view  of  the  English- D utch  struggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the 
origin  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  Lothrop 
Motlet.  Portraits.  Two  Yols.  8vo. 


THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS:  their  Manners  and 

Customs.  By  E.  W.  Lane.  A  New  Edition,  with  Additions  and 
Improvements  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Poole.  Woodcuts. 
8vo,  18s. 

v. 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  LORD  BACON, 

from  unpublished  Letters  and  Documents,  By  W-  Hepwobth 
Dixon.  8vo. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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13,  Great  Marlbobough-street. 

MESSRS.  HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

- ♦ - 

MEMORIALS  of  ADMIRAL  LORD  GAMBIER,  G.C.B., 

with  Original  Letters  from  Lords  Chatham,  Nelson,  Castlere  vgh.  Mclgbave, 
Holland,  Mr.  Canning,  &e.  Edited,  from  Family  Papers,  by  Lady  Chatterton. 
Second  Edition  note  ready.  Two  Vols.,  28s. 

“Lady  Chatterton  is  not  only  a  zealous,  but  a  skilful  biographer.  These  volumes  are 
among  "the  most  readable  as  well  as  most  important  books  of  the  season.”—  Observer. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

^  Gentleman.”  One  Vol.,  10s.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

TWO  YEARS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY.  By 

-*-  Fbedbika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  Two  Vols.  (Just  ready.) 

TRAVELS  in  the  regions  of  the  amoor, 

and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA. 
By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.”  Dedi¬ 
cated,  by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty.  With  Map  and  83  Illustrations.  £2  2s.  bound. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

“A  pleasant  book.  Out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  collected 
thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto  much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time, 
and  which  of  course  gives  increased  value  to  this  very  readable  book.”— Athenaeum. 

OIX  YEARS  of  a  TRAVELLER’S  LIFE  in  WESTERN 

k-J  AFRICA.  By  FRANCISCO  Valdez.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
( Just  ready.) 

DARIEN.  By  Eliot  Warburton.  Price  5s.  hound  and 

Illustrated.  Forming  Vol.  XIII.  of  Hurst  and  Blackett’s  Standard  Library. 

'TWELVE  O’CLOCK  :  a  Christmas  Story.  By  the  Author  of 

1  "Gb.u(dmotheu’s  Monet,”  “Wildflowee,”  &c.  One  Vol.,  elegantly  bound  and 
Illustrated.  (Just  ready.) 

THE  NEW  NOVELS . 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOOR.  By  the  Author  of 

“Margaret  Maitland.”  Three  Vols. 

T-TIGH  PLACES.  By  G.  T.  Lowth,  Esq.  Three  Vols. 

“A  very  interesting  novel,  full  of  deep  feeling,  profound  thought,  and  lofty 
piety.”— Observer. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Margaret  and  Her  Bridesmaids,”  &c.  Three  Vols. 

“If  asked  to  classify  this  novel,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  ‘John  Halifax’  and 
'The  Caxtons.’  Herald. 

UAUNTON  MANOR  HOUSE.  Three  Vols. 

“There  is  much  to  interest  and  amuse  in  these  volumes.”— Sun. 

AT AGDALEN  HAVERING.  By  the  Author  of  “The 

-Lf-L  Verneys.”  Three  Vols.  (Just  ready .) 


]]OOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  AFRICAN  KINGDOMS  AND  PEOPLES.  With  a  Map  and  s.  d. 

numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth .  4  0 

BIBLE  PICTURES  AND  STORIES.  Two  Vols.,  with  Coloured  Plates,  square  lOmo, 

limp  cloth,  each  .  3  0 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  With  Coloured  Plates,  square  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  .  1  8 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  FISHES.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  .  4  0 

HISTORY  OF  TIIE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA.  With  a  Map,  Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth  .  4  0 

THE  DEW  DROP  AND  THE  MIST— An  Account  of  the  Phenomena  and  Properties 
of  Atmospheric  Vapour  in  various  parts  of  the  World.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  o 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  TRADES.  By  C. 

Tomlinson,  Esq.  With  1300  Woodcuts.  4to,  cloth .  .  8  0 

MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  FIELD  AND  GARDEN.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

C.  A.  Johns.  With  Twenty-four  Coloured  Plates.  Square  lGmo,  cloth,  gilt  .  3  6 

READINGS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  for  Children— From  55  B.C.  to  1853  a.d. 

Square  l6mo,  cloth  ■:  o 

SEAWEEDS.  Twelve  Coloured  Plates.  Square  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  18 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBOltNE.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  A.M. 

Arranged  for  Young  Persons.  Post  Svo,  cloth .  6  0 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Fcap. 

Svo,  cloth  3  0 

SUNDAY  PICTURE  BOOK— Scripture  History,  Scripture  Manners  and  Customs, 

and  Scripture  Natural  History.  4to,  limp  cloth . .  3  o 

THUNDER  STORM— An  Account  of  the  Properties  of  Lightning  and  of  Atmospheric 
Electricity  in  various  parts  of  the  World.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth  . 3  6 


Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge—  Depositories :  77,  Great  Queen- 
Btreet,  Lincoln’s-inn-tields ;  4,  Royal  Exchange;  16,  Hauover-street,  llanover-square; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


DR.  ALTHAUS  ON  PARALYSIS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY,  and  its 

Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other  Diseases.  By  j.  Althaus, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Price  7s.  6d. 

“  This  is  far  the  best  treatise  we  have  seen  on  the  medical  application  of  oloctricity.”— 
Athenaeum. 

“  Standard  work  on  medical  electricity.”— Medical  Times. 

TrUbnee  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row, 


PUBLISHED  BY  REQUEST.— Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

ITHE  UNION  OF  SECULAR  AND  RELIGIOUS 

J-  EDUCATION;  OB,  LABOUR,  LEARNING,  AND  RELIGION.  A  Sermon  by  the 
Rev,  Thomas  Todd,  M.A. 

Londons  Masters.  Granthams  Ridge. 


1STOTES  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-TWO 

LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION,  delivered  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Bidwell,  Exeter.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  GALTON.  In  Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  18s.  (UOS  pages.) 

“Their  principal  excellence  lies  in  their  careful  and  intelligent  preference  of  ancient 
expositors,  anil  in  the  consequent  absence  from  them  of  the  crude,  distorted,  whimsical 
farrago  of  unhistorical  history  which  disfigures  most  modern  expositions.”—  Guardian. 
London:  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. 


Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  CHURCH 
LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA: 

Including  Thoughts  on  Some  Things  at  Home. 

By  T.  BINNEY. 

To  which  is  added,  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  :  THEN  AND  NOW. 

*,*  In  this  Second  Edition  a  new  chapter  is  added,  in  the  form  of  a  “Postscript,” 
containing  remarks  on  an  article  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maumce,  on  the  Revision  of 
the  Liturgy,  which  appeared  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine;  with  a  Letter  from 
Mr.  Maurice  to  the  Author,  in  further  explanation  of  his  views. 

LONDON  •.  JACKSON  AND  WALFORD,  18,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

In  Number  84  of 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Price  Twopence,  to  ho  published  December  1st,  will  be  commenced 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS: 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  continued  from  week  to  week  until  completed  in  August. 

Published  also  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  at  26,  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  W.O.;  and  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  London. 

On  the  13th  December,  price  Fourpenoe, 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SEA. 

Being  the  Extra  Number  for  Christmas. 

THE  NEW  WORK  ON  SPAIN. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  8vo,  21s.,  with  numerous  Engravings, 

AN  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  SPAIN. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  ROBERTS,  B.A. 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Viear  of  Milton  Abbas,  Dorset. 

THE  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PAUL  FERROLL.” 

SECOND  EDITION.— Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  10s.  6d. 

WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  IIIS  WIFE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Paul  Eerroll.” 

THE  WAR  IN  ITALY. 

THE  NEW  WORK  OP  REAL  LIFE  IN  NAPLES. 

Now  ready,  at.  all  the  Libraries,  8vo,  10s.  Cd. 

LA  CAVA; 

OR,  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NEAPOLITANS. 

THE  NEW  WORK  OF  ANGLO-INDIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  Post  Svo,  10s.  6d.,  Illustrated, 

FROM  SOUTHAMPTON  TO  CALCUTTA. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  LIEE  OE  GEORGE  FOX, 

THE  POUNDER  OE  TITE  QUAKERS. 

From  numerous  Family  MSS.,  and  other  original  sources. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  TALE  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  10s.  6d. 

THE  SENIOR  lELLOW. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Squires  and  Parsons.” 

THE  WAR  IN  CHINA. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  WORK  ON  CHINESE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 
Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA. 

This  Work  has  been  pronounced  by  all  the  leading  reviews  as  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  Chinese  life  and  character  ever  published. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

GERTRUDE  MELTON  ;  or,  Nature’s  Nobleman.  7s.  Cd. 
THE  LIGHTHOUSE.  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

THE  DALRYMPLES ;  or,  Long  Credit  and  Long  Cloth.  7s.  Gd. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.,  BO,  CONDUIT  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


Price  3s.  0d. 

THE  three  BOOKS  OF  THEOPHILUS  TO  AUTO- 

X  LYCUS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Flower,  BA. 

“  It  is  not  only  creditable  to  him  as  a  scholar,  but  it  is  also  interesting  and  important 
as  a  specimen  of  what  is  not  common  in  our  Communion,  a  version  of  the  early  defenders 
of  the  Gospel.  Though  under  different  circumstances,  something  may  be  learned  in  the 
coming  contest  for  the  fundamentals  of  the  Faith,  from  the  first  Christian  apologists.”— 
Christian  Remembrancer. 

London  :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. 


Price  5s. 

A  DYENT  WARNINGS:  a  Course  of  Twenty -three  Sermons. 

Bv  the  Venerable  Thomas  Thorp,  Rev.  J.  Ruble,  Rev.  T.  W.  Perry,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Butler,  Rev.  E.  Monro,  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  B.  Evans,  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood¬ 
ford,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  Rev.  U.  W.  Burrows,  Rev.  R.  Milman,  Rev.  11.  Newland,  Rev.  J. 
Skinner,  &c. 

London:  J.  Masters.  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. 


Price  Is.  Gd. 

TDEALISM  CONSIDERED.  By  the  Rev.  William 

J-  Gresley,  Incumbent  of  All  Saints’,  Boyne  Hill,  and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  chiefiy 
with  reference  to  a  Volume  of  “  Essays  and  Reviews”  lately  published. 

Loudon ;  J*  MasisS9j  Aidersgate*etreet,  and  New  Bond-street, 


On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published,  in  One  Vol.  Svo,  of  nearly  1000  closely 
printed  pages,  and  40  Plates,  price,  coloured,  50s. ;  plain,  36s. 

A  11  I  STORY  OF  INFUSORIA, 

INCLUDING  THE 

DESMIDIACEiE  AND  DIATOMACE^E, 

British  and  Foreign. 

By  ANDREW  PRITCHARD,  Esq.,  M.R.I. 

Author  of  the  “  Microscopic  Cabinet,”  &c. 

The  Fourth  Edition  enlarged  and  revised  by  J.T.  Abiidoe,  M.B.,  B.A.  Lond.; 
William  Archer,  Esq.;  John  Ralps,  M.R.C.S.L.;  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  and  the  Author.  _ 

LONDON :  WHITTAKER  AND  CO.,  AVE  MARIA  LANE. 


Now  ready,  gratis, 

A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OE  BOOKS  suitable  for  College, 

School,  and  Private  Tuition,  Published  and  Sold  by  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave 
Maria-lfuie,  London, 
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Just  published,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  6s,  6d, 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  THOMAS  ANDERSON,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  Chemist  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 

LONDON:  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  EOR  CHRISTMAS. 


This  day  is  published,  handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  elaborate  full-page 
Illustrations  and  Initial  Letters,  and  bound  in  elegant  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves, 
Fcap.  4to,  15s. 

T  HE  OR  E-S  EEKER: 

A  Tale  of  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

By  A.  S.  M.  Illustrated  by  L.  C.  H. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


Next  week, 

THE  LIMITS  OE  EXACT  SCIENCE  AS 
APPLIED  TO  HISTORY. 

An  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen,  and  Rector  of  Eversley. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE  ;  AND  23,  HENRIETTA  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

Now  ready.  Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  16s.  cloth, 

SEANN  SGEULACHDAN  GAIDHEALACH. 

POPULAR  TALES  OE  THE  WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 

Orally  Collected,  with  a  Translation. 

By  J.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

**  Mr.  Campbell  has  published  a  collection  of  tales,  which  will  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  surprises  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the  first  instalment  of  what  was 

to  he  expected  from  any  fair  statement  of  the  scientific  value  of  popular  tales . It 

required  some  striking  demonstration  of  the  real  worth  of  popular  tales  to  arouse  Gaelic 
scholars  from  their  apathy.  They  have  been  aroused,  and  here  is  the  first  fruit,  in  a  work 
that  is  most  admirably  edited  by  the  head  of  a  family  beloved  and  honoured  in  those 
breezy  western  isles,  who  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  equally  prized  in  the 
nursery,  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in  the  library.”—  Times,  November  5tli. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


In  December,  uniform  with  “Scotland  and  the  Middle  Ages,” 

SKETCHES  OF  EARLY  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

By  COSMO  INNES,  F.S.A. 

Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  One  Yol.  8vo. 

1.  The  Church;  its  Old  Organisation,  Parochial  and  Monastic. 

2.  Universities.  3.  Family  History, 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 
LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


NEW  TALE  3Y  MISS  BREWSTER. 


In  December, 

LADY  ELINOR  M OR DAUNT; 

Or,  Sunbeams  in  the  Castle. 

By  MARGARET  MARIA  GORDON, 

Author  of  “  Work,  and  How  to  Do  It.” 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


Early  in  December  will  be  published,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans, 

THE  STORY  OE  BURNT  NJAL; 

OE, 

Life  in  Iceland  at  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

From  the  Icelandic  of  the  Njals  Saga. 

By  G.  W.  DASENT,  D.G'.L. 

EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS. 

LONDON  :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 


Just  published,  price  Is.,  Demy  Svo, 

THE  causes  of  illegitimacy,  particularly 

IN  SCOTLAND;  WITH  RELATIVE  APPENDICES.  Being  a  Paper  read  in  Glas¬ 
gow  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  ‘‘National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science.”  By  George  Seton,  Advocate,  M.A.  Oxon,  Secretary  to  the  ltegistrur- 
Geueral  of  Scotland. 

Edinburgh ;  EdliQNSXOH  aud  DOVflUS,  London  i  IUJHUW.  A SAHS,  and  Co. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

- « - 

Next  week,  in  8vo,  ornamental  cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  £1  Is. 

A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

MRS.  GATTY’S  PARABLES  FROM  NATURE. 

With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History. 

Designs  by  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter,  C.  W.  Cope,  E.A., 

E.  Waeeen,  W.  Millais,  H.  Caldeeon,  and  Geoege  Thomas. 

Crown  4to,  ornamental  cloth,  £1  Is. ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  £1  11s.  6d. ; 
morocco,  Hayday,  £2  2s. 

POETS’  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

Selected  by  W.  H.  WILLS.  - 

And  Illustrated  with  more  than  100  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by 
Chaeles  Bennett  and  Geoege  H.  Thomas. 

Crown  4to,  ornamental  cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  £1  Is. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  “TEMPEST.” 

With  Illustrations  by  Bieket  Foster,  Gustave  Doee,  Frederick  Skill, 
Alpeed  Sladee,  and  Gustave  Janet. 


Small  4to,  ornamental  cloth,  16s. ;  antique  morocco  elegant,  £1  Is. 

THE  PROMISES  OE  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Illuminated  by  ALBERT  H.  WARREN. 

And  Dedicated ,  by  permission,  to  H.B.H.  the  Princess  Alice. 

Imperial  18mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

ANDERSEN’S  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Translated  by  A.  WEHNERT. 

With  more  than  100  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Wehnert,  and  others. 

LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  &  SON. 

- <, - 

Just  published,  Imperial  4to,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  £5  6s., 
with  Index  of  about  120,000  Names, 

THE  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; 

A  Series  of  One  Hundred  carefully  Coloured  Maps,  embracing  the 
most  Recent  Discoveries,  and  the  Latest  Political  Divisions 
of  Territory,  in  aU  Parts  of  the  World. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 

With  an  Index  of  about  120,000  Names — the  most  Copious  ever  published. 

“  A  highly  satisfactory  publication . The  maps  are  everything  that  could  be  wished, 

so  far  as  accuracy,  distinctness,  neatness,  and  fulness  of  detail  are  concerned.”— 
Athenaeum. 

"  One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  Atlases  ever  attempted.”— Critic. 


Two  Vols.  Imperial  8vo,  2670  pages,  £4  6s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER: 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political, 
Statistical,  and  Descriptive. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Pb.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  above  700  Illustrations,  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  Sfc. 

“All  the  articles  that  we  have  examined— whether  long  or  short— have  exhibited  a 
greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  details  than  we  should  have  thought  practicable 
in  so  comprehensive  a  work.”— Athenaeum. 

“  By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language.”— Critic. 


Two  Vols.  Imperial  Svo,  2S88  pages,  including  tile  Supplement,  £4  17s.  6d. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

English,  Technological,  and  Scientific. 

With  A  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  an  extensive  Collection  of  Words,  Terms, 
and  Phrases  not  included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries. 

Edited  by  JOHN  OGILYIE,  LL.D. 

Illustrated  by  above  2500  Engravings  on  Wood. 

“  Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Dictionary  that  exists,  hut  so  far 
as  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  permitted,  has  made  some  approach  towards  perfection,” 
—British  Quarterly  Review. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  THE 

REV.  DR.  ALEXANDER  CARLYLE, 

Minister  of  Inveresk. 

CONTAINING 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  MEN  AND  EVENTS  OF  HIS  TIMES. 

In  One  Volume,  Octavo,  price  14s. 

With  a  Portrait  from  a  Painting  by  David  Martin. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Author  of  this  Work,  besides  his  eminence  as  a  leader  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was  conspicuous  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  wits  and  philosophers  who  distinguished 
his  country  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  literary  correspondence  of  the 
period,  he  is  often  spoken  of  as  one  who  could  outshine  them  all  were  he  to  draw 
upon  the  resources  of  his  genius;  and  this  Autobiography  will  be  found  to  justify  the 
prediction.  It  was  matter  of  frequent  regret  that  he  was  to  leave  no  testimony  of  the 
brilliancy  of  his  abilities  to  posterity.  He  has,  however,  left  such  a  testimony, 
though  its  appearance  has  been  deferred,  and  his  name  has  waited  for  a  century  to 
achieve  its  true  fame. 

The  book  justifies  that  belief  in  his  great  abilities  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
difficult  to  account  for.  In  its  combination  of  merits — the  case  and  fluency  of  per¬ 
sonal  narrative — the  faculty  to  catch  and  preserve  the  picturesque  features  of  passing 
events — the  pointed  apophthegm — the  clear  and  effective  delineation  of  character — no 
one  of  his  great  contemporaries  could  have  matched  him.  He  travelled— saw  many 
different  circles— knew  a  great  many  remarkable  men— and  had  the  fortune  to  be 
present  at  many  exciting  scenes.  He  looked  on,  for  instance,  when  Captain  Porteous 
tired  on  the  mob,  and  lie  remembered  the  men  who  had  gone  into  Edinburgh  to  hang 
him,  galloping  past  his  father’s  door  after  their  work,  lie  observed  and  noted  all  the 
incidents  of  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Highlanders  in  the  “’45.”  He  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans. 

Many  years  afterwards  lie  records  how  he  attended  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
occasion,  so  exciting  to  all  his  countrymen,  when  the  Douglas  cause  was  finally 
decided.  To  mention  a  type  of  the  other  and  rather  different  class  of  scenes  described 
in  his  brief  narrative — he  was  witness  to  an  evening’s  carouse  and  its  consequences, 
in  which  the  actors  were  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  and  that  Erskine  of  Grange  who  became 
so  notorious  in  what  is  known  in  the  story  of  Lady  Grange.  Carlyle  knew  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  and  has  described  with  his  usual  felicity  their  strange  charac¬ 
teristics  and  eventful  domestic  history.  It  has  long  been  known  that  this  Autobio¬ 
graphy  existed,  and  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  it  has  never  been  published; 
but  it  was  well  to  let  it  sleep  awhile,  for  its  prompt  appearance  would  have  been  an 
act  of  cruelty  towards  surviving  men  or  the  near  relations  of  the  departed.  It  is  not 
that  the  book  is  in  the  slightest  degree  slanderous  or  malicious,  or  that  it  even  exagge¬ 
rated  any  man’s  sins  or  failings;  but  the  portraits  of  character  are  so  powerful  and 
so  accurate— the  remorseless  artist  looks  so  entirely  to  the  truth  and  effect  of  his 
picture,  that  few  indeed  of  his  likenesses  would  please  either  the  persons  delineated 
or  their  partial  friends,  however  much  the  world  may  enjoy  so  wonderful  a  gallery  of 
life-like  portraits.  There  has  been  no  such  delineation  of  the  private  life  of  our  great 
men  since  Boswell's  Johnson ,  and  it  will  give  an  idea  of  the  number  and  eminence  of 
the  men  in  this  group,  when  it  is  stated  that  it  contains  such  names  as  Chatham, 
Lord  Clive,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Lord  Mansfield,  John  Wilkes,  Lord  Bute,  Lord  North, 
Colonel  Barr 6,  Hutcheson,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Robertson,  Black,  Andrew  Crosbie, 
Henry  Dimdas=,  Andrew  Millar,  Dr.  Hunter,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Lord  Hailes,  Charles 
Townshend,  Dr.  Dodd,  MTherson  ( Ossian ),  Smollett,  Thomson,  Armstrong,  Gray, 
Adam  Ferguson,  John  Home,  Lord  Heathfield,  Dr.  Blair,  Sir  Robert  Keith,  Baron 
Mure,  Dr.  Gregory,  Lord  Loughborough,  Governor  Johnston,  The  Adams,  Dr. 
Webster,  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyll,  Garrick. 

\_On  Tuesday ,  November  27th. 


LIVES  OF  LORD  CASTLEEEAGH  AND  SIE  CHAELES 

STEWART,  Second  and  Third  Marquesses  of  Londonderry.  From  the  Original 
Papers  of  the  Family,  and  other  sources.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 
Author  of  “  The  History  of  Europe.”  In  Two  Vols.  8vo. 

THE  MONKS  OF  THE  WEST.  By  the  Count  de 

Montalembert.  An  Authorized  Translation.  In  Two  Vols.  Svo. 

THE  PUNJAB  AND  DELHI  IN  1857 :  being  a  Narrative 

of  the  Measures  by  which  the  Punjab  was  Saved  and  Delhi  Recovered  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne,  Chaplain  of  the  Punjab  Moveable 
Column.  With  Plans  of  the  Chief  Stations  and  of  the  different  Engagements. 

ENGLISH  PURITANISM  AND  ITS  LEADERS. 

CROMWELL-MILTON-RAXTER-BUNYAN.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Mary’s  College,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
Author  of  “  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,”  &c.  In  Crown  8vo. 

COMPLETE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  SIE  EDWAED 

BULWER  LYTTON’S  NOVELS.  In  Volumes  of  a  convenient  and  handsome  form. 
Printed  in  a  large  readable  type.  Published  monthly,  price  5s.  Thirteen  Volumes 
are  published. 

A  CHEAP  EDITION. 

THE  COURSE  of  TIME  :  a  Poem.  By  Robert  Pollok,  A.M. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS. 

THE  EOYAL  ATLAS  OF  MODEEN  GEOGEAPHY :  in 

a  Series  of  entirely  original  and  authentic  Maps,  with  a  special  Index  to  each  Map, 
arranged  so  as  to  obviate  the  former  inconvenient  method  of  reference  by  Degrees 
and  Minutes  of  Longitude  and  Latitude.  By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.. 
F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  Geographer  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  Author  of  the  ‘‘Physical 
Atlas,”  &c. 

To  he  completed  in  Ten  Parts  (Seven  Published),  price  10s.  6cl.  each. 

Part  VIII,  will  he  published  in  December,  and  the  Concluding  Parts  early  in  1861, 
forming  a  handsome  Volume  in  Royal  Folio. 

THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  LIFE  OF  THE  GLOBE  : 

being  a  Sketch  in  Outline  of  the  World’s  Life-System.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S., 
Author  of  “  Text-books  of  Geology.” 

THE  FORESTER:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Formation  of 

Plantations,  the  Planting,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Forest  Trees.  By  .Tames 
BROWN,  Wood  Manager,  Grantown,  Strathspey.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

L In  a  few  days. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION. 

THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FACTS  FOE 

I860.  Edited  'by  E.  Scotx  Bdeit.  In  Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

- 4- - 

NEW  EIBRAEY  EDITION. 

HISTOEY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  Commencement  of  the 

French  Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  B,y  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart., 
D.C.L.  Fourteen  Vols.,  Demy  8vo,  with  a  Copious  Index  and  Portraits.  Price 
£10  los. 


SIE  WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  LECTUEES  ON  META- 

PHYSICS  AND  LOGIC.  Edited  by  Professors  M ansel  and  Veitcii.  In  Four 
Vols.,  8vo,  price  £2  8s.  Each  Course  is  sold  separately. 


WELLINGTON’S  CAEEEE;  a  Military  and  Political 

Summary.  By  Edward  Bruce  Hamlet,  Captain  R.A.,  and  Lieut-Colonel ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Military  History  and  Art  at  the  Staff  College  ;  Author  of  “  The  Campaign  of 
Sebastopol.”  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s. 


THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  By  George  Eliot,  Author 

of  “  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  and  “  Adam  Bede.”  A  New  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.,  Fcap. 
8vo,  price  12s. 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

SCENES  FROM  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  12s. 

ADAM  BEDE.  Eighth  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  12s. 

LECTUEES  ON  THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  CHUECII  OF 

SCOTLAND.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  .TonN  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  In  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  price  21s. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND,  and  English 

Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  With 
Portraits  and  Historical  Vignettes.  Complete  in  Eight  Vols.,  price  £4  4s. 

THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES.  By  the 

Rev.  James  White.  Third  Edition,  with  Analytical  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  Copious 
Index.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

Year  1S48.  By  the  Rev.  James  White,  Author  of  the  “Eighteen  Christian  Cen¬ 
turies.’”  Second  Edition,  Post  Svo,  price  9s. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  REFORMATION:  LUTHER, 

CALVIN,  LATIMER,  AND  KNOX.  By  tlie  Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal, 
and  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrews.  Second 
Edition,  Crown  Svo,  price  6s.  Od. 


LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  AND  OTHER 

POEMS.  By  W.  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Twelfth  Edition,  price  7s.  Gd. 


THE  BALLADS  OE  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by  Professor 

Aytoun.  Second  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  price  12s. 


POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE.  Translated  by 

Professor  Aytoun  and  Theodore  Martin.  Second  Edition,  price  Os. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  Edited  by  Bon  Gaultier. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill.  Gilt 
edges,  price  8s.  6d. 


SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Caird,  D.D.,  Minister  of 

West  Park  Church,  Glasgow.  Tenth  Thousand.  In  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  Gd. 


THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH  RELATIONS 

IN  CHINA.  By  Captain  Sherard  Osborn.  C.B.,R.N.  With  a  Map  of  China  and 
Chart  of  the  Peiho  from  the  Entrance  to  Pekin.  In  Crown  Svo,  price  5s. 


PATRIOTS  AND  FILIBUSTERS  ;  or,  Incidents  of  Political 

and  Exploratory  Travel.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Author  of  “'Lord  Elgin’s  Mis¬ 
sion  to  China  and  Japan,’5  “  Minnesota  and  the  Far  West,”  &c.  In  Crown  Svo, 
price  5s. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  EARL  OE  ELGIN’S  MISSION 

TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Elgin.  In  Two  Vols.  svo,  price  £2  2s.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  in 
Chromo-Lithography,  Maps,  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs. 


TALES  FROM  “BLACKWOOD.”  To  be  completed  in 

Twelve  Vols.,  price  Is.  Gd.  each. 


LADY  LEE’S  WIDOWHOOD.  By  Lieut-Colonel  E.  B. 

IIamley.  With  Engravings.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Bvo,  price  Os. 


A  HANDY  BOOK  ON  PROPERTY  LAW.  By  Lord  St. 

Leonards.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Index,  Crown  8vo,  price  8s.  Od. 


THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

By  Alex.Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland. 
A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  consisting  of  35  Folio  Plates,  27  smaller  ones,  printed 
in  colours,  with  135  pages  of  Letter-press,  and  Index.  Imperial  Folio,  half-bound 
morocco,  £12  12s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS  AND 

GEOLOGY.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S.  In  Crown  Svo,  price  6s. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.  By  Professor 

Johnston.  A  New  Edition,  Edited  by  G.  II.  Lewes.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings.  In  Two  Vols.  Fcap.,  price  lls.  Gd. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY"  OE  COMMON  LIFE.  By  George 

H.  Lewes.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  Two  Vols.,  12s. 


THE  BOOK  OE  THE  FARM.  By  Henry  Stephens, 

F.R.S.E.  A  New  Edition.  In  Two  Vols.,  large  8vo,  with  upwards  of  000  Engravings, 
price  £3  half-bound. 
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JAMES  GORDON,  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHER, 

51,  HANOVER  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 


CONSTABLES  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  READING  BOOKS. 

A  series  of  School  Reading  Books  ought  to  he  addressed  chiefly  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community,  and,  if  successfully  addressed  to  them,  it  will  not  fail  to  supply  the 
wants  of  children  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  latter  can  find  in  home-reading,  and  in 
Middle  Schools,  the  more  advanced  education  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  be  able  to 
command ;  but  it  is  almost  solely  through  their  School-books  that  we  can  hope  to  secure 
instruction  and  mental  training  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Such  books,  therefore,  should 
be  vehicles  for  those  subjects  which  it  is  essential  that  all  should,  within  certain  limits, 
know,  whether  we  measure  the  essential  requirements  of  all  by  what  is  necessary  to  direct 
their  course  in  life,  or  by  what  is  necessary  to  the  adequate  disciplining  of  their  minds. 


I  School  Geography.  By  James  Clyde, 

LIj.D.  Third  Edition.  Price  4s. 

!  Elementary  Geography.  By  James 

Clyde,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Price  Is.  6d. 

A  Concise  History  of  England  in 

Epochs.  By  J.  F.  Corkran.  With  Maps  and 
Chronological  Table.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Morell's  Grammar  of  the  English 

Language ,  together  with  an  Exposition  op  the 
Analysis  of  Sentences.  Thirty  "third  Thousand. 
Price  2s. ;  or  with  Exercises,  2s.  6d. 


Intellectual  Instruction. — It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editor  of  tbis  Series,  not  only 
to  afford  to  the  Teacher  the  means  of  disciplining  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  by  giving  such 
Lessons  as  address  themselves  to  the  various  intellectual  and  moral  faculties ;  hut,  by 
means  of  careful  selection,  adaptation,  and  repetition,  so  to  furnish  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
who  is  carried  through  the  Series,  as  to  fit  him  to  regard,  with  an  intelligent  and  instructed 
eye,  the  world  of  nature  and  art  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

In  giving  such  instruction,  however,  a  lower  estimate  has  been  assumed  by  the  Editor 
of  the  capacity  of  children,  and  their  power  of  understanding  explanations  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Nature,  than  is  usual  in  School-books.  Tlie  information-lessons,  accordingly,  are 
limited  to  tbe  description  and  explanation  of  familiar  objects  of  manufacture,  and  of  those 
natural  phenomena  which  either  fall  within  tbe  range  of  actual  observation,  or  which  can 
be  easily  realized  by  tbe  imagination.  In  the  earlier  volumes  the  instructive  portions 
have  almost  exclusively  in  view  the  informing  and  cultivating  of  the  Perceptive  and 
Comparing  faculties,  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  generalizing  being  directly  called  into 
operation  only  in  Books  V.  and  VI.,  and  in  the  “  Advanced  Reading  Book.”  The  gra¬ 
duation  of  the  subject-matter  of  lessons  is  of  as  great  importance  as  the  graduation  of  the 
language.  Both  require  careful  attention  from  the  writer  of  hooks  for  the  young. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. — In  this  Series,  all  that  moral  and  religious  teaching 
which  has  to  do  with  the  formation  of  character  has  been  conveyed  by  means  of  Bio¬ 
graphy,  Fable,  and  Anecdote,  rather  than  by  directly  addressing  the  moral  nature  of 
children  in  injunctions  or  precepts.  This  leading  subject,  moreover,  has  been  allied  as 
closely  as  iiossible  with  the  imagination — a  faculty  too  little  recognised  in  School-books 
from  a  forgetfulness  of  the  facts  that  the  moral  emotions  are,  in  childhood,  most  surely 
reached  through  it,  and  that  the  masses  of  the  children  of  the  people  have  only  their 
School-books  to  look  to  for  that  culture  of  the  imagination  which,  when  properly  directed, 
forms  so  bright  a  feature  of  the  early  life  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  In  the  large 
proportion  of  its  non-scientific  lessons,  and  in  the  union  of  the  moral  with  the  imaginative, 
the  English  Reading  Books  are  to  some  extent  a  reaction  from  the  prevailing  practice. 

Simple  practical  lessons  have  been  given  on  the  physiological  and  social  laws,  which  all 
are  bound  to  obey  as  individuals,  and  as  members  of  an  industrial  nation. 

Poetry. — In  this  department  also,  the  Editor,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  fully 
recognising  the  imaginative  nature  of  children,  has  availed  himself  largely  of  simple  verses 
and  of  poetry,  not  only  of  a  descriptive  and  narrative  kind,  hut  as  a  means  of  conveying 
moral  and  religious  teaching. 

At  the  age  at  which  children  usually  enter  on  a  Fourth  Book  of  Reading,  they  also 
begin  to  read  the  New  Testament  and  to  learn  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  belong.  Iu  almost  all  Schools,  too,  Text-books  of  Geography  and  History  are  used. 
These  facts  have  influenced  what  has  been  omitted  from,  no  less  than  what  has  been 
admitted  into,  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Books  of  the  Series. 

***  Copies  of  the  Preface  and  Table  of  Contents  of  each  Book  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


First  English  Reading  Bool.  Jn  Three  Parts. 

and  6d. 


Price  2d.,  4<1., 

[i Second  Edition. 


Second  English  Reading  Book.  Price  9d. 

Third  English.  Reading  Bool.  Price  Is.  3d. 
Fourth  English  Reading  Bool.  Price  Is.  8d. 
Fifth  English  Reading  Bool.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Sixth  English  Reading  Bool.  Price  3s. 
Advanced  Reading  Bool ,  Literary  and  Scientific 


[Second  Edition. 
[Second  Edition. 

Price  4s. 

[Second  Edition. 


A  Series  of  Graduated  Exercises. 

Adapted  to  Morell’s  “Grammar  and  Analysis.” 
Thirty-third  Thousand.  Price  8d. ;  or  in  limp 
cloth,  price  9d. 

Morell’s  Essentials  of  English 

Grammar  and  Analysis.  Seventh  Edition ,  enlarged. 
Price  8d. ;  or  in  limp  cloth,  price  9d. 

Tables  for  Wall  Use  ( from  Morell's 

Grammar  ancl  Analysis).  Size  4  feet  3  inches  by 
3  feet  9  inches.  Mounted  on  cloth,  price  6s.  each  ; 
or  with  “oilers,  and  varnished,  price  8s.  each. 

I.  TABLE  OF  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

II.  TABLE  OF  PARSING  AND  ANALYSIS. 

Book-keeping  for  the  Class-Boom 

and  Counting-House,  by  Double  and  Single  Entry. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Commercial  Forms.  By 
John  Maclean,  Teacher  of  Writing  and  Book¬ 
keeping  in  the  Edinburgh  Academ}’,  and  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Training  College.  Second 
Edition.  Price  2s.  Cd. 

Object  Lesson  Cards ;  on  the  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom.  Set  of  Twenty  in  a  Box,  price  £1  Is. 
The  Objects  themselves,  with  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  from  them,  are  affixed  to  the  Cards,  on  which 
the  Lessons  are  printed,  showing-  the  uses  of  the 
Objects. 

Household  Economy.  A  Manual 

intended  for  Female  Training  Colleges  and  the 
Senior  Classes  of  Girls’  Schools.  By  Margaret 
Maria  Gordon,  Author  of  “Work;  or,  Plenty  to 
do,  and  how  to  do  it.”  Third  Edition.  Price  2s. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Early  and  Infant  School-Education.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Hymns  and  Songs,  with  Appropriate 
Melodies.  By  James  Currie,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
tlie  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Second  Edition.  Price  4s. 

The  Elements  of  Musical  Analysis. 

A  Manual  for  Normal  Students  and  Elementary 
Teachers.  By  James  Currie,  M.A.,  Author  of 
“The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Early  and  Infant 
School-Education.”  Second  Edition.  Price  4s.  6d. 

School  Songs  for  Junior  Classes. 

By  T.  M.  Hunter.  With  Preface  by  James  Currie, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Training  College,  Edinburgh. 
Containing  Sixty  Songs,  principally  set  for  Two 
Voices.  Price  4d. 

Latin  Grammar  for  Elementary 

Classes.  By  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson-,  M.A.  Cantab., 
Classical  Master  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Academy. 
Second  Edition.  Price  2s. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Italian 

Grammar.  With  numerous  Exercises  ancl  Ex¬ 
amples,  illustrative  of  every  Rule,  and  a  Selection  of 
Phrases  and  Dialogues.  By  E.  I.t-'.mmi,  LL.D.,  of 
tlie  University  of  Pisa,  Advocate  of  Florence; 
Italian  Tutor  to  H.R.H.  ran  Prince  or  Wales, 
&c.  Fourth  Edition.  Price  5s. 

School  Registers. 

1.  Register  of  Admission,  Progress,  and  With¬ 

drawal.  Space  for  1020  Names,  and  Alpha¬ 
betical  Index.  Price  8s. 

2.  Class  Register  of  Attendance,  Fef.s, 

School- Work,  and  Merit.  Space  for  4S 
Weeks,  4  Quarterly  Summaries,  and  1  Yearly 
Summary.  Price  6d. 

3.  Summary  of  Attendance  and  Fees — Weekly, 

Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Summaries  for  whole 
School,  for  Five  Years.  Price  Is.  6d. 

4.  Daily  Register  and  Summary  of  Attendance 

and  Fees  for  Infant  School.  Quarterly  and 
Yearly  Summaries  for  Two  Years.  Price  2s. 


V  Other  Educational  Works  in  Preparation. 
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THE 

ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUM, 

AT 

CHAPPELL’S,  50,  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

THE  BEST  OF  ALE  HARMONIUMS 

FOR  CHURCH  AND  DRAWING-ROOM. 

(PRICES,  FROM  SIX  TO  SIXTY  GUINEAS.) 


THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL 

IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES  i— 

NO. 

1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case 

2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  ... 

3.  SIXTEEN  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  Voix  Cdleste,  &c.  {The  best  Harmonium  that  can  be  made)  60 

N.  B. — A  Hew  Tutor  expressly  for  the  Draiving-Room  Model  is  just  published  by  Rtmbaitlt,  price  4s. 


GUINEAS. 

...  25 
...  35 


Messrs.  CHAPPELL  have  an  enormous  Stock  of  the 

SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUMS, 

And  of  all  Varieties  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  are  perfect  for  the  Church,  School,  Hall,  or  Concert-Room  : — 


NO.  GUINEAS. 

1.  ONE  STOP,  Oak  Case  .  10 

2.  Ditto,  Mahogany  Case  .  12 

3.  THREE  STOPS,  Oak,  15  guineas;  Rosewood  ...  16 

4.  FIVE  STOPS  ( Two  rows  Vibrators ),  Oak  Case  ...  22 

Ditto,  ditto  Rosewood  Case  ...  23 

5.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  Oak,  25  gs. ;  Rosewood  26 

The  three  last-named  Instruments  are  suitable  for  Churches. 

6.  TWELVE  STOPS  ( Four  rows  Vibrators),  Oak  or 

Rosewood  Case  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  35 

This  Harmonium  is  especially  adapted  for  Churches. 


NO.  GUINEAS. 

7.  ONE  STOP  (With  Percussion  Action),  Oak  Case...  16 

Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

18 

8.  THREE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

20 

9.  EIGHT  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  or  Rosewood  Case 

32 

10.  TWELVE  STOPS, 

ditto 

Oak  Case 

40 

11.  Ditto, 

ditto 

Rosewood  Case... 

45 

12.  PATENT  MODEL, 
Rosewood  Case 

ditto 

Polished  Oak  or 

55 

The  most  powerful  and  best  suited  Harmonium  for  a  Concert  or  Hall. 

The  great  superiority  of  Alexandre’s  Harmoniums  over  all  others  is  vouched  for  by  the  following  Testimonials,  which 
have  been  given  upon  a  trial  side  by  side;  all  Amateurs  are  invited  to  a  similar  comparison. 


From  Sir  Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Tenlury,  May  10th,  1860. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  my  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  M.  Alexandre’s  Harmoniums. 

If  I  were  about  to  purchase  one  myself,  I  should  certainly  prefer  those 
of  this  maker  to  all  others. 

FREDERICK  GORE  OUSELEY. 


From  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett,  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

50,  Xnverness-terracs,  JCensington-gardens ,  II'. 

April  18th,  1860. 

The  Harmoniums  by  M.  Alexandre,  of  Paris,  which  I  recently  had 
the  pleasure  to  inspect  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co.,  exhibit 
the  utmost  perfection  of  manufacture. 

Although  I  have  always  been  extremely  happy  in  giving  my  testimony 
to  any  improvements  introduced  by  other  makers,  I  have  never  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  M.  Alexandre  as  the  chief  benefactor  to  the  Instrument,  and  that  to 
him  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  present  importance.  I  may  also  add  that  any 
Harmoniums  I  have  been  called  upon  to  select,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  chosen  from  those  manufactured  by  M.  Alexandre. 

WILLIAM  STERNDALE  BENNETT. 


From  Herr  Engel,  Professor  of  the  Harmonium  at  the  Poyal 
Academy  of  Music. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  Alexandre’s 
Harmoniums  are  superior  to  all  others,  whether  made  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent.  _____ 

From  James  Turle,  Esq.,  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Having  heard  and  carefully  examined  the  Harmoniums  respectively  manu¬ 
factured  by  Evans,  Derain,  and  Alexandre,  I  i'eel  no  hesitation  in  giving 
the  preference  to  those  of  the  last-named  maker. 

December  10th,  1859.  _____  JAMES  TURLE. 

From  Dr.  Rimbault,  Author  of  many  celebrated  Works  on  the  Harmonium. 

For  sweetness  of  tone,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  powers  of  expression,  the 
Alexandre  Harmonium  is  decidedly  the  best  under  manufacture.  I  have 
had  constant  opportunities  of  testing  the  Harmoniums  of  various  makers, 
French,  German,  and  English,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them 
all  inferior,  especially  in  quality  of  tone,  to  those  made  by  M.  Alexandre. 

EDWARD  F.  RIMBAULT,  LL.D. 


Having  examined,  side  by  side,  the  various  Harmoniums,  English  and 
French,  we  are  convinced  that  those  made  by  Alexander,  of  Paris,  are 
superior  to  all,  especially  in  the  most  material  points — quality  of  tone  and 


equality  of  power. 


J.  F.  Burrowes. 

L.  Engel. 

C.  E.  Horsley. 

W.  Kuhe. 

G.  A.  Macearren. 


Frank  Mori. 

E.  F.  Rimbault. 
Brinley  Richards. 
James  Turle. 

W.  Vincent  Wallace. 


Full  descriptive  Lists  (Illustrated)  will  be  sent  on  application  to  CHAPPELL  &  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street. 


London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office,  4,  Chandos-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  Published  by 
David  Jones,  of  9,  Hemingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  38,  Soutbampton-street,  Strand,  In  the  same  County.— November  24,  i860. 
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MR.  BRIGHT  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

ORATORS  and  controversialists  have  generally  some 
fundamental  theme  to  which  they  incessantly  recur, 
whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  topic  of  discussion.  Demos¬ 
thenes  never  attacked  a  domestic  opponent  without  warning 
his  audience  to  beware  of  Philip;  Luther  always  harped  on 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  Burke  in  his  later 
years  referred  all  moral  and  political  evils  to  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Mr.  Bright’s  hobby  or  fixed  idea 
is  to  be  found  in  a  hatred  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  no  occa¬ 
sion  can  be  too  irrelevant  for  the  utterance  and  propagation 
of  his  peculiar  antipathy.  At  the  Bradford  Mechanics’  In¬ 
stitute  he  could  find  no  better  argument  in  favour  of  popular 
education  than  the  assertion  that  the  squires  of  Yorkshire 
were  too  stupid  to  comprehend  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  ;  but  in  Mr.  Bright’s  vocabulary  free  trade  means 
only  a  fraction  of  the  liberty  of  interchange,  partly  because  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  was  obviously  beneficial  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  and  chiefly  because  it  was  once  obnoxious 
to  landowners.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Freehold  Land  Society 
at  Birmingham, as  in  a  former  address  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Bright 
utterly  disregarded  all  the  economical  laws  which  regulate 
the  possession  and  occupation  of  land.  Less  prejudiced  ob¬ 
servers  may  regret  the  increasing  tendency  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  small  holdings  into  large  farms,  and  of  small  freeholds 
into  large  estates ;  but  only  ignorance  or  malignity  can 
attribute  the  process  to  arbitrary  legislation  or  to  the  grasp¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  a  selfish  ai’istocracy.  To  the  artisans  of 
Birmingham  or  of  Glasgow,  the  amalgamation  of  estates 
is  wholly  immaterial,  or  rather,  inasmuch  as  it  favours  the 
increase  of  production,  it  is  indirectly  beneficial.  The  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  town  would  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  a  little  plot  of  ground  beyond 
his  reach  for  residence  or  for  occupation.  A.n  acre  ten  miles 
oft’,  if  it  could  be  had  for  nothing,  would  scarcely  pay  for 
the  risk  and  trouble  of  letting  and  of  collecting  the  rent. 
In  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  and  of  large  towns  in 
general,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  buying  land,  as  the 
society  which  Mr.  Bright  addressed  could  have  testi¬ 
fied  from  their  own  experience.  A  wise  and  benevolent 
counsellor,  while  he  congratulated  the  joint-stock  freeholders 
on  their  success,  might  have  warned  them  against  the  waste¬ 
fulness  and  the  pernicious  social  tendency  of  building 
suburbs  of  paltry  cottages  on  land  which  is  sold  by  the  square 
foot.  There  it*  no  reason.  why  associated  capital  should  not 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of  lofty  and  massive 
buildings  where  health  and  comfort  might  be  enjoyed  as  well 
as  the  consciousness  of  independence;  but  Mr.  Bright’s 
business  is  not  to  improve  or  to  instruct,  but  to  preach  the 
exciting  gospel  of  hatred.  On  former  occasions  he  has  re¬ 
peatedly  asserted  that  landowners  receive  from  the  public 
revenue  more  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes  which  they  pay. 
At  Birmingham  it  suited  his  purpose  to  pretend  that  they 
exclude  the  mass  of  the  population  from  the  ownership  of 
land  by  the  laws  of  entail  and  the  custom  of  primogeniture. 

There  have  been  many  agitations  of  poverty  against  wealth, 
but  Mr.  Bright  is  singular  in  his  opposition  of  poverty  and 
money  to  the  special  form  of  property  which  is  invested  in 
laud.  The  laws  of  entail  are  the  same  for  realty  and  for 
personalty,  and  capital  agglomerates  itself  even  more  rapidly 
than  land  into  larger  and  larger  masses.  In  three  cases  out 
of  four,  the  purchasers  who  are  buying  out  their  smaller 
neighbours  are  members  of  the  class  to  which  Air.  Bright 
himself  belongs,  in  search  of  investments  for  the  money 
which  they  have  accumulated  in  trade.  Leeds,  and  Alan- 
chester,  and  Liverpool  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  former 
owners  of  the  soil ;  and  when  the  new  proprietor  has 
brought  together  an  estate,  and  built  or  refitted  a  mansion, 
he  wisely  provides  by  his  will  against  the  work  of  his 


life  being  undone  by  the  dispersion  of  his  property  among 
his  children.  As  Mr.  Bright  is  well  aware,  younger  sons  of 
landowners  by  no  means  require  the  gratuitous  compassion 
which  Birmingham  operatives  are  asked  to  extend  totheir  mis¬ 
fortunes.  It  is  perfectly  true,  notwithstanding  his  sneer,  that 
the  necessity  for  exertion  is  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community  ;  and  the  facetious  inference  that  it  therefore  is 
advantageous  to  confiscate  the  family  patrimony  is  as  falla¬ 
cious  as  it  is  dull.  A  comparison  between  the  classes 
in  England  and  in  France  who  live  upon  the  means  which 
they  have  inherited,  would  show  that  property  divided 
into  unequal  amounts  maintains  the  smallest  number  of 
idlers. 

The  law  of  entail,  with  the  conveyancing  difficulties  which 
follow  from  it,  is  a  heavy  burden  on  vendors  and  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  Air.  Bright  was  only  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  rural  labourer,  whom  he  affected  to  pity,  could 
suffer  from  it  in  either  capacity.  The  necessity  of  hunting 
up  titles  for  sixty  years  prevents  many  beneficial  transfers 
of  land ;  but  if  the  impediment  were  removed,  the  accele¬ 
rated  change  of  possession  would  be  from  the  poor  to  the 
rich,  and  not  from  the  rich  to  the  poor.  If  landed  noble¬ 
men  and  wealthy  manufacturers  round  their  estates  when 
they  have  ten  per  cent,  to  pay  to  the  lawyers,  no  possible 
reason  can  be  suggested  why  they  should  relax  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  for  increased  territory  when  purchases  became  easier  and 
safer.  It  is  true  that  the  freehold  yeomanry  of  England, 
and  even  the  statesmen  of  Cumberland,  are  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing,  but  it  requires  Mr.  Bright’s  audacity  to  attribute 
the  approaching  extinction  of  their  class  to  the  custom  which 
has  kept  their  freeholds  undivided,  or  to  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  a  sale.  The  political  economy  of  the  League 
recognises  the  necessary  triumph  of  steam  machines  over 
spinning-wheels  and  hand-looms,  but  the  operation  is 
the  same  laws  on  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  land  of 
deliberately  attributed  to  corrupt  and  selfish  legislation. 
Large  owners  supersede  small  freeholders  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  which  have  enabled  the  great  Northern  capital¬ 
ists,  with  their  acres  of  work-rooms  and  engine-houses,  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  petty  mill-owners  of  the  last  generation.  The 
'  great  satisfaction  of  paying  rent  to  no  man  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  luxury.  The  yeoman  who  chooses  to  retain  his  fifty 
acres  must  work  and  live  like  a  labourer,  while  he  knows 
that  his  property,  converted  into  money,  would  give  him 
four  times  the  income  as  a  tenant-farmer.  There  is  a  point 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  wealth  at  which  it  becomes  worth 
while,  for  the  value  of  ease  and  security,  to  live  upon 
rent  or  upon  the  interest  of  money,  but  the  rich  alone 
can  afford  to  prefer  three-aud-a-half  per  cent,  received  without 
trouble  to  an  industrial  occupation  returning  twelve  or  fifteen 
per  cent.  The  freeholder  who  farms  his  own  land  must  be 
contented  with  the  smallest  income  from  his  property,  even  if 
he  is  not  paying  more  than  its  annual  value  in  the  shape  of 
mortgage  interest.  The  family  pride  which  can  alone  induce 
him  to  submit  to  a  constaut  sacrifice  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  custom  of  primogeniture.  A  small  farm  subdivided 
into  four  is  worth  nothing,  except  to  sell.  When  any  saleable 
article  is  worth  more  to  a  purchaser  than  to  the  holder,  its 
ultimate  destination  cannot  be  doubtful.  Estates  large 
enough  to  pay  for  effective  agency  are  wor*h  more  than  their 
component  parts,  as  farms  are  more  profitable  when  they  are 
considerable  enough  to  repay  a  liberal  outlay  ot  capital.  The 
continued  existence  of  small  and  moderate  properties  in 
England  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  extraneous  resources 
of  their  owners.  According  to  the  rigid  principles  of  com¬ 
merce,  small  squires  and  residents  in  villas  Would  inevitably 
be  swallowed  up  by  dukes  and  bankers  and  cotton-spinners. 
Fortunately  there  is  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  land,  and  the  circumstances  of  Englb>h~sooicty  enable  )  f 
a  numerous  class  to  indulge  in  expensive  tastes, 
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Mr.  Bright  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that  the 
Birmingham  operatives  around  him  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  were  themselves  suffering  under  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  The  greater  part  of  his  harangue 
was  therefore  addressed  to  the  grievances  of  the  rural 
labourers,  whose  wrongs  were  indicated  by  the  spiteful 
and  irrelevant  remark  that  in  America  wages  are  four 
shillings  a  day.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Bright  can 
be  ignorant  that  large  farms  or  large  estates  offer,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  perfect  and  profitable  specimens  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  He  has  repeatedly  found  it  convenient  to  assure 
workmen  in  factories  of  the  truth  that  wages,  depending  on 
the  laws  of  production  and  of  supply  and  demand,  are  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation.  It  is  only  when  his  ani¬ 
mosity  is  to  be  gratified  that  he  seeks  to  render  the  class 
which  he  abhors  responsible  for  the  inevitable  results  of 
economical  principles.  In  America,  land  is  abundant  and 
labourers  are  few,  while  in  England  the  supply  of  labour, 
though  constantly  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
is  comparatively  large.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the 
soil  produces  so  large  a  return  in  proportion  to  the  number 
employed  in  its  cultivation.  Subdivision  would  diminish 
the  relative  production,  and  consequently,  it  will  not  take 
place  except  under  compulsion.  If  the  law  of  primogeniture 
in  case  of  intestacy  were  abolished  to-morrow,  the  change 
would  make  no  perceptible  difference  except  in  promoting 
the  rapid  absorption  of  petty  freeholds.  It  is  true  that  in 
America  no  large  estates  are  held  or  bequeathed,  inasmuch 
as  landlords  cannot  find  tenants,  and  farmers  can  scarcely 
hire  labourers.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  estates  are 
profitable  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  and  agriculture 
depends  on  the  comprehensive  application  of  capital.  The 
demagogue  who  wilfully  suppresses  the  distinction  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  injures  the  dupes  of 
his  angry  sophistry  more  certainly  than  the  objects  of  his 
unprovoked  enmity. 


AFFAIRS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  all  the  arguments  on  the  subject  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  United  States  which  are  now  beginning  to  fill  an 
ominous  space  in  the  American  newspapers,  there  is  a  kind 
of  helplessness  visible  on  the  p>art  of  those  who  protest 
against  the  violent  courses  of  the  Southern  secessionists.  It 
seems  as  if  the  rebellion  of  any  State  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Union  had  been  a  contingency  so  unexpected  that  no 
American  writer  or  speaker  was  prepared  to  grapple  with  it. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  temporary  backwardness  to 
look  the  question  in  the  face  involves  the  greatest  of  all 
eulogies  on  the  Federal  Constitution.  That  great  instrument 
has  hitherto  so  limited  and  controlled  all  thought  and  discus¬ 
sion,  that  men  hardly  know  how  to  reason  and  argue  when 
it  is  suddenly  proposed  to  tear  it  up.  Much  of  the  dulness 
which  American  politics  possess  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner 
arises  from  the  universal  assumption  of  the  Constitution  as 
the  starting-point  of  jiolitical  controversy.  It  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  be  seduced  by  the  unmeasured  encomium  of  some 
American  critic  to  read  through  a  great  speech  of  Webster, 
Clay,  or  Calhoun,  and  then  to  find  this  sublime  effort  of 
genius  consisting  in  a  subtle  verbal  commentary  on  a  written 
law,  and  no  more  interesting,  unless  we  can  bring  home  to 
ourselves  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  concerned,  than 
the  speeches  of  counsel  in  the  great  English  Shrewsbury 
case.  From  the  same  cause  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  an  Englishman  who  has  given  American  politics 
no  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  attention  which 
he  devotes  to  foreign  affairs,  to  understand  why  Ame¬ 
rican  politicians  differ  from  each  other,  and  what  they 
are  quarrelling  about.  How  can  he  be  expected  to 
compiehend  the  difference  in  the  view  taken  respectively  by 
Messrs.  Breckenridge,  Douglas,  and  Lincoln  of  the  law 
applicable  Under  the  Constitution  to  the  Territories?  The 
dispute  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  a  Statute,  and  the 
arguments  on  either  side  are  in  the  highest  degree  technical 
and  forensic.  But,  a-i  the  country  is  happy  which  has  no 
history,  happy  is  the  people  whose  home-politics  are  scanda¬ 
lously  dull.  The  species  of  interest  which  attracts  foreign 
observers  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  appealing  to 
first  principles.  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  and  a  few  phrases  about  the  law  of  nature  enable 
the  whole  world  to  have  an  opinion.  If  the  charter  of  the 
American  Union  had  been,  not  the  Constitution,  but  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — if  the  question  had  been  what 
rights  negroes  derive  from  the  position  that  “  all  men  are 


“  born  equal” — we  dare  say  meetings  to  sympathize  with 
oue  or  other  of  the  American  parties  would  have  been  held 
nightly  in  Freemasons’  Hall.  As  it  is,  even  the  English 
Anti-Slavery  Society  hardly  knows  which  side  to  espouse, 
and  the  Americans  themselves  are  so  unused  to  argue  on 
the  precious  dogmas  which  the  French  Constitution-makers 
of  1848  placed  at  the  head  of  their  production  in  the  guise 
of  definitions  of  “imprescriptible  rights,”  that  they  seem 
almost  to  renounce  their  national  gift  of  volubility  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  principles  more  funda¬ 
mental  than  the  articles  of  their  Federal  Pact. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Americans,  quite  as  marked  as 
the  forensic  turn  of  their  political  language,  is  the  extremely 
accurate  knowledge  which  they  possess  of  their  whole  national 
history.  Of  course,  they  derive  this  advantage  from  the 
brevity  of  their  annals;  but  a  less  intelligent  people,  like  the 
French  masses,  would  have  suffered  them  to  be  falsified,  just 
as  the  history  of  post-revolutionary  France,  which  is  not 
longer,  has  been  falsified  in  all  that  concerns  the  First 
Napoleon.  Nor  are  Americans  of  average  education 
acquainted  merely  with  the  great  events  of  the  last  eighty 
years.  They  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  policy  and  varia¬ 
tions  of  each  of  their  great  parties  and  with  the  whole  public 
career  of  their  leading  public  men.  The  consciousness  that 
these  are  so  thoroughly  known  on  the  part  of  American  poli¬ 
ticians  sometimes  produces  ridiculous  consequences.  It  is 
rare  for  a  leading  American  speaker  to  begin  a  speech  with¬ 
out  a  biography  of  himself,  at  least  in  his  political  capacity ; 
and,  if  this  is  spared  to  his  hearers,  he  never  fails  to  review 
the  history  of  his  party  and  to  describe  the  attitude  it  has 
maintained  towards  the  question  on  the  carpet.  We  call 
attention  to  this  singularity,  which  flows  not  so  much  from 
egotism  as  from  deference  to  the  minute  ci’iticism  of  the 
American  public,  because  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States.  In  countries  in 
which  words  and  deeds  are  soon  forgotten — in  England,  for 
example,  where  three  parts  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  career  are 
already  as  completely  forgotten  as  the  Heptarchy — the  dis¬ 
loyal  madness  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  might  be 
trusted  to  exhale  in  talk.  But  it  is  not  so  in  America; 
and  hence  arises  the  danger  of  the  present  crisis — a 
danger  little  likely  to  be  appreciated  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Everybody  who  talks  treason  or  abets  it  in 
Charleston  or  Augusta  is  conscious  that  his  words  will  be 
remembered  against  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  language  to  an  extent  which  nobody  in  this 
country  can  conceive,  and  he  will  assuredly  stick  to  his 
threats  as  long  as  no  means  of  retreating  from  them  with 
honour  are  provided  for  him.  The  difficulty  of  the  moment 
is  not  the  difficulty  of  resisting  or  reducing  the  mutinous 
States,  but  of  finding  some  pretext  on  which  they  can  with¬ 
draw  from  a  position  which  they  assuredly  took  up  less  from 
recklessness  or  rage  than  from  disinclination  to  back  out  of 
measures  which  they  had  expressly  threatened  before  the 
Presidential  election. 

In  all  the  political  crises  which  have  in  any  degree  resembled 
the  present,  the  danger,  which  has  more  than  once  been 
serious,  has  been  averted  by  a  compromise.  Mr.  Clay, 
whose  memory  is  perhaps  more  affectionately  cherished  by 
Americans  than  that  of  anj"  ono  among  their  recently  lost 
statesmen,  derived  his  great  reputation  almost  wholly  (for  he 
was  scarcely  ever  in  office)  from  the  dexterity  and  opportune¬ 
ness  of  the  compromises  which  he  invented.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  Slave-soil  question  was  first  raised  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Missouri  to  be  admitted  as  a  Slave  State,  Mr. 
Clay  had  a  share  in  compromising  the  dispute  just  when  it 
became  extremely  critical.  Similarly,  the  attempt  of  South 
Carolina,  during  General  Jackson’s  Presidency,  to  nullify, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  neutralize  by  local  laws  an  obnoxious 
tariff,  was  arrested  by  one  of  Mr.  Clay’s  compromises ;  and 
his  last  effort  of  the  kind  was  tried  and  crowned  with  tem¬ 
porary  success,  when  it  came  to  be  debated,  after  the  Mexican 
war,  whether  the  newly-ceded  territories  were  to  be  slave- 
soil  or  free.  It  is  unmistakeably  the  design,  at  the  present 
moment,  of  two  or  three  of  the  Slave  States  to  carry  their 
manifestations  just  far  enough  to  startle  the  North  into  one 
of  these  settlements.  Monstrous  as  is  the  violence  displayed 
in  the  message  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  it  is  nevertheless 
clear  that  his  object  is  a  compromise.  He  evidently  means 
to  suggest  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  .enacted  by  Northern 
States  to  nullify  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  is  the  most  lenient 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Southern  States  will  consent 
to  accept  Mr.  Lincoln  for  Federal  President.  Undoubtedly, 
these  Northern  statutes  strain  the  Constitution  rather 
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violently,  for  it  expressly  enacts  that  fugitive  slaves  arc  to 
be  returned,  and  leaves  Congress  to  provide  for  the  mode  of 
reclaiming  and  recovering  them.  But  then  it  is  the  visible 
testimony  to  the  harshness  of  slavery,  furnished  by  proceed¬ 
ings  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  which  has  most  contri¬ 
buted  to  excite  the  North  and  to  wed  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  see  how  the  Free  States  can  be  brought 
to  consent  to  what  is  required  from  them  as  the  very  minimum 
of  concession ;  and  even  if  they  should  give  way,  an  under¬ 
standing  has  to  be  come  to  with  South  Carolina.  Uidike 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  wishes  it  to  be  assumed  that  she  has 
already  seceded,  and  will  therefore  demand  to  be  treated  with 
diplomatically  like  a  foreign  State.  The  position  of  affairs, 
judged  by  the  analogies  of  American  history,  is  certainly 
more  serious  than  was  at  first  supposed. 


NAPLES  AND  PRINCE  MURAT. 

THE  hereditary  right  of  dethroned  adventurers  is  one  of 
the  numerous  political  inventions  of  modern  times. 
There  are  kings  de  jure  and  kings  de  facto;  but  the  title 
which  attends  an  extinguished  fact  is  comparatively  unintel¬ 
ligible.  Murat  reigned  in  Naples,  because  Napoleon  placed 
him  there  ;  and  ho  retained  his  throne  as  long  as  he  could 
keep  it.  The  catastrophe  of  1815  swept  away  his  royalty 
with  his  life  ;  and  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  Sicily, 
legitimacy  was  once  more  combined  with  possession.  When, 
after  the  lapse  of  five-and-forty  years,  the  Bourbon  dominion 
became  utterly  intolerable,  it  might  appear  that  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  were  justified  in  trying  some  new  dynastic  experiment, 
instead  of  recurring  to  the  half-forgotten  intruder  of  a  season. 
Prince  Lucien  Murat,  seeing  an  opening  for  a  candidate, 
entertains  a  different  opinion,  which  he  has  expressed,  with 
a  curious  confusion  of  thought,  in  a  letter  which  by  no  means 
derives  its  significance  from  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  heir 
of  King  Joachim  is  pleased  to  inform  a  certain  anonymous 
Duke  that,  finding  himself  by  110  means  satisfied  with  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Naples,  he  is,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
most  disinterested  motives,  open  to  a  contingent  offer.  The 
pretext  for  his  modest  claim  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover, 
especially  as  he  lately  volunteered  an  appeal  to  the  divine 
French  oracle  of  universal  suffrage.  As  the  popular  vote, 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  has  been  recorded  in  favour  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Prince  Murat  seems  to  be  thrown  back 
on  the  title  which  he  inherits  from  his  father ;  yet,  if  birth 
is  to  decide  the  succession,  Francis  II.  would  lie  a  formidable 
rival,  and,  consequently,  the  new  Pretender  has  to  seek 
some  further  explanation  for  his  proposed  candidature. 

In  this  embarrassing  state  of  affairs,  the  Prince  lights  on 
the  surprising  discovery  that  universal  suffrage  is,  after  all, 
not  infallible.  The  electors  were  biassed,  or  they  were  inti¬ 
midated,  or,  worst  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman,  they 
were,  in  some  instances,  subjected  to  official  influence.  The 
Jacobins,  and  their  historian,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  have  always 
affirmed  that  the  murderous  mob  of  revolutionary  Paris  was 
not,  when  it  committed  some  extraordinary  atrocity,  the 
genuine  mob,  or  la  vrai  peuple.  The  Delphic  priestess  some¬ 
times  Philippized,  and  the  ballot-box,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  mystic  tripod,  has  unaccountably  Victor-Emma- 
nuelized.  True  universal  suffrage  has  hid  itself  in  holes  and 
corners,  like  the  true  people  when  its  mysterious  double  was 
marching  about  the  streets  with  women’s  heads  upon  pikes. 
At  some  convenient  crisis  it  will  issue  from  its  retirement, 
and  return,  with  unbiassed  unanimity,  the  name  of  King 
Lucien.  On  the  whole,  the  hereditary  title  in  right  of  Kiug 
Joachim  is  perhaps  better  than  the  claim  which  depends  on 
an  imaginary  vote.  Prince  Murat  is  really  the  son  of  his 
father,  and  he  is  in  no  sense  the  chosen  Sovereign  of  Naples. 
Some  ingenious  newsmonger  lately  showed  that  Garibaldi 
was  heir  to  that  famous  King  Theodore  of  Corsica  whom 
Candide  met  at  the  Carnival  at  Venice  and  Peregrine  Pickle 
in  a  sponging-house.  When  King  Joseph  has  resumed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors  at  Bastia  or  Ajaccio,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  pretensions  to  Naples  which  would  be 
equally  plausible  but  that  they  are  unsupported  by  remark¬ 
able  personal  merit. 

The  oddest  reason  assigned  for  the  advertisement  of  the 
French  Pretender  consists  in  his  alleged  devotion  to  the 
unity  of  Italy.  As  the  revival  of  a  Kingdom  of  Naples 
would  necessarily  divide  Italy  into  two,  universal  suffrage 
itself  would  fail  to  reconcile  Prince  Murat’s  claims  with  his 
patriotic  aspirations.  His  father,  in  despair  at  the  profit¬ 
less  result  of  his  treason  to  his  patron,  embarked  in  1815  on 
the  desperate  enterprise  of  conquering  the  whole  of  Italy.  I 


If  he  had  succeeded,  the  service  might  have  outweighed  his 
foreign  origin  and  his  questionable  career ;  but  his  utter 
and  inevitable  failure  left  him  a  stranger  to  the  Italian 
nation.  Prince  Lucien  can  scarcely  intend  to  take 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  as  well  as  Naples,  out  of 
the  hands  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  his  former  mani¬ 
festoes  he  adopted  the  Imperial  device  of  a  Federation; 
and  probably  the  author  of  his  letter  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  the  proposition  that  Italy  was  only  capable  of  a 
disjointed  unity.  If  the  Neapolitans  have  any  manly 
spirit,  they  must  resent  the  impertinent  allusions  to  their 
weaknesses  and  disorders  which  are  volunteered  by  an  un¬ 
invited  foreigner.  The  only  serious  importance  of  the 
document  consists  in  the  connexion  of  the  ostensible  writer 
with  the  Sovereign  of  France.  The  unfriendly  proceedings  of 
the  French  commanders  by  sea  and  by  land  seem  to  imply  that 
all  hopes  of  Bonapartist  aggrandizement  in  Italy  are  not 
finally  abandoned  ;  and  the  present  menace  will  not  be  useless 
if  it  reminds  all  true  Italians  of  the  necessity  of  harmonious 
co-operation  against  all  foreign  interference.  The  memorials 
which  have  been  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
to  the  English  and  Italian  Parliaments,  show  that  even  the 
party  which  is  most  inclined  to  disunion  protests  against 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  army  in  Italy.  Tho  garrison  of 
Rome  offers,  for  tho  moment,  the  best  security  against  an 
excessive  subordination  of  Italian  policy  to  French  dic¬ 
tation. 

Those  who  recently  advocated  the  acceptance  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  reforms  at  Naples  recommend,  with  perfect  consistency, 
the  maintenance  of  a  separate  government  and  administra¬ 
tion  for  Victor  Emmanuel’s  newly-acquired  provinces.  As  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  form  a  federation  of  kingdoms, 
a  federal  union  of  provinces  will  furnish  the  nearest  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  same  arrangement.  There  can  be  as  little 
doubt  of  the  local  preference  for  the  plan  as  of  the  former 
prejudice  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland  against  the  union  with 
England.  A  monopoly  of  domestic  privileges,  together 
with  a  full  share  of  Imperial  advantages,  presents  an  attrac¬ 
tive  combination.  It  is  natural  that  Naples  should  regret  the 
loss  of  her  rank  as  a  capital,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
some  sacrifice  for  the  right  of  forming  part  of  a  great  and 
independent  kingdom.  Southern  Italy  is  the  most  backward 
portion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 
influenced  by  the  higher  civilization  of  the  North  than  that 
it  should  be  left  to  itself.  The  officials  who  excite  pro¬ 
vincial  jealousy  by  their  Lombard  or  Piedmontese  extrac¬ 
tion  are  the  missionaries  of  local  and  political  advancement. 

The  most  cogent  reason  against  the  maintenance  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  government  at  Naples  consists  in  the  facility  which 
would  be  afforded  for  separation.  A  county  or  a  depart¬ 
ment  cannot  declare  its  independence  or  invite  a  foreign 
Pretender.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  special  connexion  be¬ 
tween  Naples  and  Sicily  is  dissolved,  and  for  the  same  reason 
it  will  be  desirable  that  the  different  provinces  should  de¬ 
pend  on  the  Imperial  Government  of  Italy  rather  than  on 
the  authorities  of  the  local  capital.  It  will  be  prudent  to 
avoid  all  attempts  at  absolute  centralization,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  any  provincial  organization  which 
might  be  developed  into  a  separate  and  rival  Government.  The 
Neapolitans  have  no  national  glories  to  regret,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  their  history  could  be  forgotten.  Whether  as  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  Spain  or  as  a  separate  kingdom,  the  fairest  portion 
of  Italy  has,  with  little  intermission,  been  consistently  op¬ 
pressed  and  degraded.  The  Italian  patriotism  which  is 
cherished  by  the  best  part  of  its  population  has  all  the  vigour 
of  a  new  and  unhackneyed  sentiment.  The  heroic  age  of 
Naples  will  commence  with  the  advent  of  Garibaldi,  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  abundant  opportunities  will 
occur  for  effacing  the  ignoble  recollections  of  the  past.  The 
latest  accounts  show  that  the  discontent  which  inevitably 
follows  the  annexation  to  Northern  Italy  is  to  a  certain 
extent  appeased.  The  temporary  administration  is  provided 
for,  the  Garibaldians  have  left  the  country,  and  martial  law 
has  been  suspended  in  the  Abruzzi.  Prince  Murat’s  alarms 
for  the  safety  of  the  country  will  perhaps  be  modified  by 
symptoms  of  reviving  tranquillity. 


THE  FRENCH  EMPRESS’S  VISIT. 
rnilE  Moniteur,  which  forgot  to  announce  the  Empress’s 
1  visit  to  England,  atones  for  its  unusual  neglect  by 
moralizing  on  the  reception  which  she  has  experienced.  The 
corporations,  says  the  official  journal,  broke  through  the  in¬ 
cognito  of  the  illustrious  guest.  The  highest  nobility  enter- 
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tained  herin  their  splendid  residences  ( habitations  admirables), 
and  the  population  of  Manchester  welcomed  her  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  hurrahs,  diversified  by  cries  of  Vive  la  France  !  and 
Vive  la  paix !  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  same 
idiomatic  expressions  of  popular  English  sympathy  were 
recorded,  with  equal  accuracy,  by  French  spectators  of  the 
Volunteer  Iteview  in  Hy de-park.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
the  multitude  adopted  the  language  as  well  as  the  sentiments 
of  France,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
shouted  in  their  native  tongue,  “Live  France  !”  and  “  Live 
peace  !”  or  perhaps,  “  Let  France  and  peace  live  !”  “  Thus,” 

says  the  official  writer,  “  has  the  good  sense  of  the  masses  done 
“justice  on  the  violent  and  unreflecting  attacks  of  which 
“  a  certain  portion  of  the  press  had  not  feared  to  make  itself 
“  the  organ.”  If  only  Manchester  and  universal  suffrage  had 
rendered  wisdom  dominant  in  England,  peace,  as  represented 
by  the  Fi'ench  army,  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  unre¬ 
flecting  ( irreflecchies )  criticisms  of  the  Times  or  the  Saturday 
Review.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  Provosts  or 
Mayors  and  deputations  can  properly  be  included  in  the  masses, 
but  the  great  noblemen,  with  their  admirable  habitations,  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  a  more  distinctive  description.  The  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane  and  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  his  Duchess,  may  be  considered  as  the  very 
antithesis  of  “masses.” 

The  unreflecting  classes  who  read,  with  more  or  less  coin¬ 
cidence  of  opinion,  the  provocative  journals,  nevertheless  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  claim  of  a  foreign  Princess  of  the  highest  rank 
to  all  possible  marks  of  respect  and  courtesy.  At  present 
they  have,  fortunately,  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  France,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  Wholly  irresponsible  for  the  army  esti¬ 
mates  and  for  the  seizure  of  Savoy,  her  Imperial  Majesty 
can  only  be  charged  with  the  crime  of  imposing  on  twenty 
millions  of  women  an  inconvenient  and  universal  convexity 
ot  petticoats.  The  Consort  of  a  powerful  Sovereign,  the 
chief  arbitress  of  European  fashions,  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  indifference  or  neglect  in  any  English  society.  The  non¬ 
municipal  mind  would  perhaps  have  hesitated  to  disbelieve 
in  a  desire  tor  privacy  which  was  indicated  by  unusual  pre¬ 
cautions.  When  the  Empress  arrived  at  London  Bridge  by 
the  ordinary  train,  and  went  to  Claridge’s  in  a  street-cab — 
when  it  was  observed  that  the  French  Ambassador  was  not 
in  attendance,  and  that  the  English  Court  had  received 
no  notice  of  the  intended  visit — good  taste  might 
have  suggested  the  expediency  of  seeming  not  to  know 
a  secret  which  was  so  ostentatiously  announced.  As, 
however,  the  Empress  seems  to  have  acquiesced  with 
good-humoured  readiness  in  the  publicity  which  was 
given  to  her  presence  in  provincial  towns,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  hope  that  her  health  has  been  benefited  by  a  No¬ 
vember  pilgrimage  to  the  worst  autumn  climate  which 
could  have  been  found  in  Europe.  But  French  journalists  will 
deceive  themselves  if  they  suppose  that  the  applause  which 
attends  rank  and  beauty  admits  of  any  serious  political 
interpretation.  The  sentiment  which  inspired  the  various 
municipal  addresses,  although  it  might  be  inopportunely  ex¬ 
pressed,  is,  in  fact,  shared  by  all  reasonable  Englishmen.  The 
most  unmixed  good-will  is  entertained  towards  France  in  that 
non-aggressive  capacity  which  cannot  be  better  represented 
than  by  an  illustrious  lady  who  necessarily  stands  apart  from 
politics.  Any  popular  feeling  which  may  have  been  dis¬ 
played  may  fairly  be  regarded  by  the  Empress  as  wholly 
personal  to  herself. 

It  happens  that  another  young  and  beautiful  Empress  has 
simultaneously  touched  at  an  English  port.  If  her  health 
had  allowed  her  to  land,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  would  have  attracted  popular  homage,  or 
that  she  would  have  been  cordially  welcomed  in  any  of  the 
ad  mil  able  habitations  of  the  Devonshire  nobility.  Never- 
theless,  some  surprise  would  have  been  occasioned  if  the 
official  Vienna  Gazette  had  deduced  a  political  inference  from 
a  respectful  reception.  “  In  the  streets  of  Plymouth,”  the 
journalist  might  have  said,  “  her  Imperial  Majesty  was 
welcomed  by  loud  hurrahs  and  by  occasional  cries 
ot  Oesterreicli  hocli!'  and  c Es  lebe  der  Kaiser!''  Thus 
do  die  masses  deal  in  their  good  sense  with  the  thoughtless 
provocations  of  certain  journals  with  respect  to  Hungary 
and  to  Venice.  In  spite  of  all  misrepresentations,  the 
“  Public  opinion  of  England  is  eminently  favourable  to  the 
“  Schwartzenberg  system  of  Government  and  to  Austrian 
“  supremacy  in  Italy.”  The  delusion  which  is  implied  in  the 
article  of  the  Moniteur  is  not  less  flagrant,  and  it  is  more  likely 
to  ha\e  a  practical  effect.  The  intelligent  classes  who  main¬ 


tain  the  freedom  of  England  and  direct  her  policy  might  bo 
jealous  of  foreign  appeals  to  the  masses,  if  they  were  not  well 
aware  that  national  feeling  is  nowhere  so  exclusive  or  so 
susceptible  as  in  the  great  body  of  the  population.  The  so- 
called  masses  are  always  more  eager  for  war  than  those  who 
are  better  able  to  estimate  its  evils.  If  the  French  Colonels 
were  to  repeat  their  menace  of  three  years  ago,  the  challenge 
would  be  most  warmly  taken  up  by  those  who  were  first  to 
crowd  upon  railway  platforms  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie. 

English  criticisms  on  Imperial  policy  are  of  course  liable 
to  the  influences  of  error  and  of  prejudice,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  feelings  of  animosity  to  France.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  public  writers  of  a  free  country  to 
approve  of  the  establishment  of  despotism  in  France, 
especially  when  there  is  an  obvious  disposition  to  silence 
domestic  remonstrances  by  projects  of  foreign  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  The  unnecessary  armaments  of  France  impose  upon 
England  the  necessity  of  wasting  million  after  million  in 
unremunerative  expenditure  on  fleets,  and  armies,  and  forti¬ 
fications.  The  annexation  of  two  border  provinces,  after 
solemn  assurances  to  the  contrary  effect,  furnishes  a  ground 
for  reasonable  vigilance  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
a  display  of  personal  courtesy  to  a  principal  member  of  the 
Imperial  family.  Although  the  Empress  may  be  worthy  of  all 
deference  and  admiration,  a  French  army  is  quartered  in 
Syria,  and  a  French  Bubble  Company,  under  Govern¬ 
ment  patronage,  is  attempting  to  seize  the  keys  of 
Egypt.  The  Italian  civ:l  war  is  wantonly  prolonged 
because  the  Emperor  of  the  French  hesitates  finally 
to  break  with  a  faction  at  home ;  and  it  is  still 
possible  that  the  assailant  who  sprang  upon  Austria 
without  provocation  and  without  warning  may  at  the  last 
moment  turn  on  Sardinia.  Whatever  opinion  the  philo¬ 
sophic  masses  may  form  on  complications  of  this  kind,  poli¬ 
tical  writers  have  to  consider  them  without  reference  to  the 
sex,  to  the  rank,  or  to  the  beauty  of  the  Empress  of  the 
French.  They  would,  under  all  circumstances,  be  willing 
to  join  in  any  proper  demonstrations  of  respect  to  an  august 
lady ;  and,  except  for  fear  of  misapprehension,  they  might 
even  repeat  “  Live  France  !  ”  if  it  was  certain  that  France 
would  be  willing  to  live  at  peace.  At  present  they  can 
scarcely  accept  the  contrast  which  is  drawn  by  the  Moniteur 
between  their  own  thoughtless  violence  and  the  far-seeing 
sagacity  of  the  masses. 


THE  SALE  OF  VENETIA. 

IT  TIE  Austrian  Government  papers  have  been  instructed 
to  give  the  most  positive  denial  to  the  report  that 
proposals  for  the  sale  ofVenetia  had  been  entertained  by 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna ;  and  General  Benedek,  in  taking 
command  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Italy,  has  warned  his 
subordinate  officers  that  they  must  be  ready  for  a  War  next 
spring.  The  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  Venice  offers 
both  to  the  Italians  and  to  the  Austrians  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  found  in  the  very  simple  resource  of  one  party  selling 
what  it  is  dangerous  to  hold,  and  the  other  buying  what  it 
is  dangerous  not  t0  possess.  The  Austrians  say  tb«t  they 
will  fight  and  not  sell,  and  if  tlielr  purpose  does  not  change, 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  next  year  will  see  a 
great  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Quadrilateral.  In 
England  every  one  wishes  to  see  Italy  a  strong  and  united 
country,  and  therefore  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  blame 
Austria  for  not  saving  us  all  anxiety  and  the  Italians  all 
trouble,  by  evacuating  a  territory  which  is  so  important  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  the  Italians  wish  to  set  up.  We 
look  at  the  sale  of  Venetia  from  the  Italian  point  of  view, 
and  therefore  the  Austrians  are  naturally  regarded  as  wrong¬ 
doers.  If  a  new  Italy  is  to  combine  the  glories  of  its  ancient 
history  with  the  strength  of  a  compact  territory,  it  can 
never  be  complete  without  Venice.  For  Venice  is  by  far 
the  greatest  glory  of  Italian  history  since  Borne  fell.  It 
alone  of  all  the  Italian  States  was  a  Power  in  Europe.  It 
alone  did  really  great  things,  and,  without  a  foreign  ruler 
to  guide  it,  preserved  an  unbroken  continuity  of  grandeur 
through  century  after  century.  Italy,  therefore,  never  can 
be  Italy  until  Venice  is  restored  to  it.  But  Austria  views 
the  surrender  of  Venice  in  a  very  different  way,  and  adopts 
the  language  respecting  it  which  we  venture  to  think  would 
prevail  in  England  if  wo  were  in  the  situation  of  Austria. 
Why  was  the  strong  position  of  the  Quadrilateral  assigned  to 
Austria  after  the  great  contest  with  Napoleon  ?  It  was 
because  Europe  wished  Austria  to  hold  a  position  stiong 
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enough  to  keep  France  in  check.  Who  will  say  that  France 
does  not  need  to  be  kept  in  check  now?  Austria  holds 
Venice  not  only  to  protect  her  own  southern  dominions,  but 
also  to  discharge  a  trust  which  Europe  has  committed  to 
her.  She  also  has  to  think  of  the  consequences  of  seeming 
to  retire  in  the  face  of  danger.  If  an  English  partisan  of 
Italy — and  there  are  very  few  Englishmen  who  are  not 
partisans  of  Italy — were  told  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Austrians  to  cede  Venetia  because  it  would  destroy  the 
prestige  of  the  Empire,  and  its  heterogeneous  masses  are 
only  kept  together  by  the  name  and  fame  of  an  ancient  Mo¬ 
narchy,  he  would  probably  answer,  that  if  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire  could  no  longer  avert  its  doom,  it  must  perish,  and  that 
Italy  must  be  strengthened  and  secured  at  all  hazards.  But  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  Austrians  should  take  the  same 
calm  and  complacent  view  of  their  own  downfall.  They  have 
come  to  the  conclusion — and  it  is  by  no  means  a  groundless 
conclusion — that  they  cannot  afford  to  sell  Venetia.  They 
are  not  strong  enough  to  own  weakness.  Things  are  in  a 
state  so  extremely  critical  in  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  that  the  Imperial  Cabinet  considers  that  the  least 
sign  of  flinching  or  fear  would  involve  the  immediate  and 
irreparable  ruin  of  the  empire. 

Venetia,  therefore,  is  to  be  the  stake  of  a  desperate  struggle, 
and  botli  parties  look  with  confidence  to  the  issue.  Nor  can 
any  one  pretend  to  predict  which  way  the  contest  will  turn. 
The  Italians  are  utterly  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
the  Austrians.  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  contrast  what  is 
being  done  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta  with  what  must  be  done  at 
the  siege  of  Verona.  The  hope  of  Italy  lies  entirely  in  the 
probability  that  a  successful  revolution  will  break  out  in 
Hungary.  The  chances  of  the  Hungarians  flying  to  arms  to 
oppose  Austria  grow  greater  every  day.  The  Imperial  Charter 
lias  failed,  although  it  deserved  a  better  fate  than  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  issued  and  the  memory  of  the 
perfidies  of  the  Imperial  House  made  it  possible  it  should 
receive.  It  might  have  been  a  success,  but  it  has  not  been. 
The  Hungarians  will  content  themselves  with  nothing  less  than 
having  Austria  at  their  mercy,  either  by  actual  triumph  in 
the  field  or  by  extorting  a  constitution  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  Imperial  supremacy.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but 
regrets  will  not  alter  facts.  The  temper  of  the  people  is 
such  that  not  only  does  the  vast  majority  reject  the  offer  of 
the  Emperor  with  disdain,  but  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
nation  at  this  crisis — the  more  liberal  members  of  the  no¬ 
bility — arc  afraid  of  losing  their  influence  if  they  seem  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government  in  carrying  the  Charter 
into  execution.  Some  few  of  the  leaders  of  what  is  called  the 
National  party  have  consented  to  act  as  Lord-Lieutenants  of 
counties,  but  they  have  only  done  so  under  protest,  and  the 
numerous  refusals  which  the  Government  has  encountered 
show  that  those  who  think  that  the  future  of  Hungary  is 
in  their  hands  will  not  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Emperor, 
whatever  concessions  he  may  make.  Every  day,  too,  the 
state  of  the  country  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  law¬ 
lessness  and  absence  of  all  government  which  is  the  surest 
parent  of  armed  dissension,  and  from  which  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  would  find  it  very  hard  to  emerge  without  using 
severities  that  would  goad  the  people  to  fury.  The  German 
officials  have  been  removed,  and  there  is  no  one  to  take  their 
place.  The  daily  administration  of  provincial  affairs  has 
come  almost  to  a  stand-still.  The  consequence  is  that,  as 
the  most  recent  travellers  in  the  country  report,  everybody 
does  exactly  what  he  pleases.  A  nation  that  thinks  it  has 
wrongs  to  avenge  and  treachery  to  guard  against  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  a  very  manageable  humour,  or  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  moderation  in  the  spring,  after  it  has  passed  the  winter  in 
anarchy.  A  collision  between  the  people  and  the  troops  has 
already  taken  place  at  Hebreczin,  and  the  Government  has 
tendered  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  troops. 
Times  must  indeed  be  changed  when  an  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  apologizes  for  using  force  to  overawe  the  mob. 

When  we  hear  what  is  going  on  in  Hungary,  the  danger 
of  Austria  seems  so  near  and  so  overwhelming  that  we 
begin  to  wonder  that  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  can  ever 
hope  to  hold  Venetia  another  year,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
impute  the  resolution  of  defending  it  to  mere  stupid  and 
shortsighted  obstinacy.  The  considerations  which  lead  them 
to  suppose  that  they  will  come  victorious  out  of  the  impending 
struggle  must  seem  to  them  very  strong,  or  they  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  get  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  for  what 
they  must  soon  give  up  without  recompense.  The  Austrians 
think  that  they  have  reasons  for  supposing  this,  and  very 
good  ones ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  these  reasons, 


it  is  more  important  at  the  present  moment  to  know 
what  they  are  than  to  criticise  them.  How  does  it  happen 
that,  with  a  Hungarian  revolution  staring  them  in  the 
face,  the  Austrians  decline  to  sell  Venetia,  and  even  ex¬ 
pect  to  hold  it  against  all  their  enemies  ?  One  reason 
which  we  believe  weighs  very  strongly  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  friends  and  private  advisers  of  the  Emperor,  may 
seem  foolish  to  those  who  discard  it,  but  is  of  a  kind  to 
operate  very  strongly  on  those  who  entertain  it.  They  think 
they  are  upholding  the  cause  of  international  law  and  of 
order,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Church.  The  Quadrilateral  is 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope. 
The  faithful  at  Vienna  declare  that  they  cannot  believe  that 
Heaven  will  desert  so  good  a  cause,  or  suffer  the  champions 
of  the  truth  to  be  altogether  overcome.  That  the  peril 
is  great  they  willingly  allow  ;  but  they  say  that  the 
Church  has  passed  through  a  hundred  perils  as  great, 
and  has  always  come  out  of  the  fiery  trial  unscathed. 
This  is  not  a  feeling  to  be  sneered  at  or  despised ;  and  it 
is  not  without  a  strong  practical  effect  both  on  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  men  form,  and  on  the  efforts  they  make  to  carry 
their  resolutions  out.  Then,  again,  the  Austrians  reckon  on 
the  support  of  Germany.  If  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  is 
to  represent  the  claims  of  the  old  Venetian  Itepublic,  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Venetian  territory  would  embrace  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  soil  of  the  German  Confederation;  and 
Austria  hopes  to  induce  the  Confederation  to  hold  the  north¬ 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  with  a  force  which  will  prevent 
any  co-operation  between  the  Italians  and  the  Hungarians. 
Probably  the  Confederation  will  be  much  too  afraid  of 
France  to  give  any  active  aid  to  Austria,  even  of  this  limited 
kind  ;  but  if  France  could  only  be  kept  quiet,  the  Federation 
would  find  an  occupation  very  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Ger¬ 
man  policy  and  flattering  to  German  pride  in  thus  interposing 
itself  and  its  pretensions  between  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his 
Hungarian  allies.  Lastly,  the  Austrians  reckon  on  their  army. 
They  say  what  is  very  true — that,  if  the  army  is  kept  fighting, 
it  will  probably  remain  faithful ;  and  if  it  remains  faithful  it 
is  much  more  than  a  match  for  the  Italians.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  if  war  were  declared  early  in  the  year,  the 
Austrians  might  win  such  rapid  and  decisive  triumphs  over 
the  Italians  as  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  postpone  or  debilitate  the  revolution.  Perhaps,  in 
thiuking  of  the  chances  of  Austria,  Englishmen  do 
not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  probability  that  a  very 
early  and  decisive  success  in  Italy  might  materially 
change  her  whole  position.  It  is  chiefly  the  expectation 
of  her  ruin  that  is  ruining  her.  But  if  she  won  another 
Novara  within  a  month  after  war  commenced,  the  world 
would  again  begin  to  talk  of  her  wonderful  luck,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  destroying  her.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Austrian  troops  now  in  Italy  will  fight  not  only 
with  the  courage  of  highly  trained  soldiers,  but  with  the 
fierce  enthusiasm  of  men  burning  to  revenge  a  defeat  and  to 
chastise  an  enemy  that  they  despise.  Austria  has  got  men  and 
the  materials  of  war  in  abundance,  and  the  financial  difficulty 
will  not  press  on  her  at  first.  She  can  force  a  battle  on  a 
large  scale  early  in  the  campaign,  as  Victor  Emmanuel  can 
scarcely  abandon  Milan  without  a  struggle  to  be  again  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  detested  foreigners.  If  this  first  battle  were  a 
very  decisive  triumph  for  the  Austrians,  as  the  Austrians 
naturally  hope  it  would  be,  the  Hungarians  would  probably 
be  either  daunted  by  the  victory,  or,  if  they  persisted  in 
rising,  their  revolution,  however  successful,  would  be  local, 
and  would  not  much  help  the  Italians.  These  are  the  calcu¬ 
lations  which  have  moved  Austria  to  refuse  to  sell  Venetia ; 
and  whether  they  are  wise  or  foolish  the  event  only  can 
determine. 


THE  UNIVEESITY  TEIALS. 

TILE  actions  against  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
have  terminated  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected. 
Indecisive  as  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  it  will  probably 
serve  to  raise  all  the  questions  of  law  which  it  is  desirable  to 
have  settled  ;  and  we  are  glad,  moreover,  to  see  that  all  Mr. 
James’s  persuasiveness  could  not  induce  twelve  men  of  sense 
to  assert  that  no  harm  was  intended  when  a  promiscuous 
party  of  undergraduates,  young  women,  and  fiddlers  were 
setting  off  in  an  omnibus  to  a  festivity  at  an  obscure  public- 
house.  The  hesitation  of  the  jury  to  pronounce  the  impri¬ 
sonment  in  itself  reasonable  arose  from  a  circumstance  which 
is  perhaps  fortunate — the  extreme  irregularity  which  had 
characterized  all  the  proceedings  of  the  University  authori- 
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ties.  If  the  law  is  to  be  declared,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it 
declared  iu  as  extreme  a  ease  as  possible,  since  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Proctors  will  learn  all  the  more  clearly  to 
what  lengths  they  may  go,  and  what  formalities  they  are 
bound  to  observe.  These  academical  functionaries,  who  are 
universally  clergymen,  have  evidently  considered  themselves 
as  administering  a  paternal  and  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  but 
no  harm  will  be  done  if  henceforward  they  are  compelled  to 
observe  certain  prescribed  rules.  To  a  lay  understanding,  it 
is  surprising  to  hear  of  a  commitment  being  made  out  even 
before  the  prisoner  had  been  fairly  taken  into  custody,  and 
though  no  warrant  was  absolutely  needed,  it  would  have 
been  as  well  that,  if  signed  at  all,  it  had  been  decently  regular 
in  form.  Nor,  we  would  submit,  is  it  a  veiy  good  reason  for 
releasing  a  prisoner  before  the  expiration  of  her  sentence, 
that  “  her  mother  cooked  for  the  Master  of  Corpus.”  The 
young  woman  ought  to  have  been  dismissed  at  once,  or  de¬ 
tained  till  she  had  suffered  her  full  punishment. 

In  the  only  action  tried,  the  grievances  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  of  the  community  to  which  she  was  erroneously  assumed 
to  belong,  were  effectually  disposed  of  in  the  eminently  sen¬ 
sible  address  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  The 
Charter  of  the  University,  confirmed  by  statute,  is  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land ;  and  if  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge  complain 
of  it,  the  burden  of  proving  to  the  Legislature  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  which  it  confers  is  not  required  by  national  or  local 
interests,  lies  on  them  exclusively,  and  not  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  As  to  the  plaintiff,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
more  thoroughly  she  establishes  her  own  good  character,  the 
more  fortunate  is  she  in  having  had  her  omnibus  expedition 
interrupted.  The  question  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  un¬ 
answerable.  If  she  really  did  expect  to  suffer  no  harm 
from  her  entertainer,  what  did  she  expect  1  Did  she  think 
he  meant  to  marry  her,  or  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance,  and 
send  his  sisters  to  call  on  her?  Nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  than  that,  assuming  her  own  description  of  herself 
to  be  true,  she  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  officials  for  saving  her  from  the  consequences  of  her 
own  ignorance  or  recklessness.  It  is  surprising  how,  in  all 
the  imbecilities  published  on  the  subject  by  the  penny  press, 
the  value  of  the  Proctorial  jurisdiction  to  the  class 
asserted  to  be  aggrieved  by  it  has  been  entirely  neg¬ 
lected.  Mr.  Edwin  James  gave  the  cue  to  his  ad¬ 
mirers  by  his  jokes  about  the  ermined  judges  and 
lawn-sleeved  bishops  who  had  had  flirtations  with 
milliner’s  girls  in  their  dav.  This  language  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  thorough  contempt  for  the  people,  and 
carelessness  for  their  welfare,  which  underlie  the  opinions  of 
the  genuine  demagogue.  While  scouting  the  notion  that 
the  undergraduate  requires  protection,  he  quite  forgets  the 
milliner.  Yet  a  flirtation  between  a  milliner’s  apprentice 
and  an  embryo  bishop  or  embryo  judge  is  something  like  a 
flirtation  between  a  moth  and  a  candle.  The  bishop  may 
afterwards  become  an  embodiment  of  the  apostolic  virtues, 
and  the  judge  a  pattern  of  austere  rigidity  ;  but  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  girl  ?  The  greater  part  of  the  young  women 
who  travel  in  omnibuses  to  village  evening  parties  in  the 
environs  of  Cambridge,  are  past  receiving  any  service  except 
sending  them  to  that  female  refuge  in  which  one  of  Mr. 
Graham’s  friends  seems  to  be  already  an  inmate  ;  but  if  by 
any  chance  a  milliner’s  girl  of  good  character  should  have 
got  into  such  company,  it  requires  great  ignorance,  or  great 
cruelty,  or  great  corruption,  to  wish  that  she  may  get  to  her 
journey’s  end  without  disturbance  from  the  Proctor. 

It  is  reported  that,  pending  the  trial  of  these  actions  and 
the  discussion  on  the  legality  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  discontinued  its  interference  with  the  population 
of  the  Cambridge  streets.  The  result  is  said  to  be  a  state  of 
things  which  revolts  the  most  obstinate  adversaries  of  the 
Proctorial  powers ;  and  we  hear  that  memorials  are  being 
largely  signed  among  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge,  praying 
the  U  niversity  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  its  special 
police.  The  truth  is,  it  is  only  vulgar  jealousy  of  a  great 
corporation,  which  cannot  help  being  ancient  and  till  re¬ 
cently  was  exclusive,  that  prevents  even  the  penny  news¬ 
papers  from  seeing  that  Cambridge  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
privilege  which  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  would 
be  glad  to  share  it  they  could  have  it  on  similar  conditions. 
It  is  not  from  any  fancy  for  it  that  we  tolerate  the  condition 
of  our  great  cities.  Regent-street  aud  the  Haymarket  by  night 
by  no  means  constitute  one  of  an  Englishman’s  favourite  insti¬ 
tutions.  Nor  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  us  that  every  other 
foreign  gentleman  who  lodges  for  a  week  in  Leicester-square 
goes  home  to  write  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  profligacy  of 


London  is  contrasted  with  the  decency  of  Paris  aud  the 
morality  of  Vienna.  Still  less  is  it  true  that  we  abstain  from 
purifying  our  streets  from  any  scrupulous  tenderness  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  When  the  moral  or  religious 
susceptibilities  of  Englishmen  are  once  wrought  upon,  there 
is  no  country  in  which  there  is  less  hesitation  in  overruling 
the  liberties  of  individuals,  as  is  proved  abundantly  by  our 
Sunday  legislation.  The  true  reasons  why  we  abstain  from 
dealing  with  an  enormous  scandal  are  two  in  number.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are,  as  a  nation,  under  the  influence  of  a 
curious  prudery  which  disinclines  us  to  compromise  ourselves 
by  formal  regulations  of  an  evil  which,  in  some  shape,  and 
within  certain  limits,  will  always  have  to  be  tolerated.  The 
English  public  would  rather  that  an  abomination  should  reach 
almost  any  conceivable  dimensions,  than  that  the  law  should 
recognise  it  by  placing  it  under  special  restrictions.  The  other 
reason  for  keeping  aloof  is  a  better  one.  Everybody  knows 
that  if  a  special  police  were  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
if  new  powers  were  given  to  existing  authorities,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  an  unfortunate  class  would  have  to  be  exercised  by 
underlings,  and  the  result  would  be  a  miserable  petty 
tyranny,  mitigated  only  by  the  levy  of  black  mail.  It  happens 
that  both  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  at  Cambridge. 
The  very  magnitude  of  the  evil  has  beaten  down  prudery, 
and  long  custom  has  done  away  with  the  scandal  attending 
its  partial  toleration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers 
claimed  by  the  University  ai’e  never  committed  to  subordi¬ 
nates,  but  are  always  exercised  under  the  eyes  of  officials  who 
are  clergymen  and  gentlemen.  Whatever  mistakes  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  functionaries  may  commit,  they  are  never  guilty  of 
favouritism,  or  cruelty,  or  corruption.  They  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  reform  where  they  punish.  If  a  similar  system 
existed  in  London,  does  anybody  believe  that  this  is  the  day 
in  which  an  outcry  against  it  would  be  successful  ?  There  is 
something  absurd  in  the  notion  of  the  Proctor  parading 
Regent-street,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  useful  functions 
must  always  be  confined  to  the  University  towns ;  but  if 
we  can  imagine  such  a  jurisdiction  exercised  among  us  from 
time  immemorial,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  arguments  against 
it  would  be  listened  to,  and  that  it  would  be  prized  as  a 
precious  safeguard  of  public  morality  and  decency. 


ADMIRAL  ELLIOT  ON  THE  NAVY. 

THE  moot  question  as  to  the  policy  of  increasing  the 
Navy  scale  of  pay  is  one  of  such  vital  importance  that, 
although  we  cannot  agree  with  Admiral  Elliot’s  opinions 
on  this  £>oint,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  recurred  to  the 
subject  in  a  second  letter  to  the  Times.  If  the  Admiral  had 
answered  the  arguments  which  appeared,  and  still  appear,  to 
us  conclusive  against  his  views,  we  should  have  been  only 
too  happy  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
the  taste  for  desertion,  which  certainly  are  found  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  could  be  cured  by  some  expedient  less  costly 
than  an  increase  of  pay.  But,  instead  of  refuting  adverse 
arguments,  the  Admiral  has  preferred  to  defend  himself 
against  accusations  which  have  never  been  made,  and  to 
repel  insinuations  which  exist  only  in  his  own  ima¬ 
gination.  In  his  first  letter  he  stated  his  belief  that 
the  Admiralty  were  quite  aware  of  the  direction  in 
which  reforms  were  required  —  an  amount  of  confi¬ 
dence  whicli  may  be  justified  by  special  knowledge,  but 
which  few  persons  who  take  experience  for  their  guide  would 
be  disposed  to  place  in  the  Board.  Upon  this  we  made  the 
very  innocent  remark  that  admirals,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  a  natural  leaning  to  the  Board.  Admiral  Elliot  has 
chosen  to  read  this  as  implying  a  charge  of  “  toadying  the  Ad- 
“miralty,”  which  he  indignantly  repels,  and  of  which  we,  at 
any  rate,  should  never  dream  of  accusing  him.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  natural,  and  in  some  sense  fitting,  that,  as  a  man 
rises  in  authority,  his  leaning  towards  constituted  authorities 
should  be  developed  ;  and  we  were  very  far  from  insinuating 
any  unworthy  motives  when  we  said,  as  we  still  say,  that  the 
trust  which  Admiral  Elliot  reposes  in  the  Admiralty  is  so 
far  beyond  what  experience  seems  to  warrant  that  we  can 
only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  it  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  rank  and  position  to  which  he  has  attained  in  the 
service. 

Admiral  Elliot  inake.3  another  complaint  against  us,  of 
having  charged  him  with  being  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the 
seaman’s  pay.  What  we  did  say  was  that  his  letter  would 
be  generally  understood  in  this  sense ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  his  express  objections  were  confined  to  an  increase  of 
pay  at  the  expense  of  pensions,  no  one  could  read  the  letter 
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without  seeing  that  the  writer  did  not  regard  an  increase  of 
pay  as  the  true  direction  which  navy  reform  should  take. 
His  second  letter  tells  us  that  we  were  right  in  so  under¬ 
standing  him,  for  while  he  assures  us  that  he  would  rejoice  in 
any  boon  to  the  seaman,  whether  in  the  shape  of  pay  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  he  reiterates  his  arguments  that  sailors  are  better 
paid  in  the  navy  than  elsewhere,  and  maintains  that  “  the 
“  pay  is  not  the  question  which  affects  the  popularity  of  the 
“service.”  “Double  the  pay,”  says  the  Admiral,  “and  the 
“  navy  would,  in  my  opinion,  still  present  the  same  appear- 
“  ances  to  the  seaman  in  many  respects.  But  there  are  reforms 
“  which  I  believe  will  soon  be  carried  out  ....  which  will 
“  conduce  more  to  popularize  the  navy  than  any  increase  of 
“  pay,  especially  if  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  pension.”  If 
this  is  not  effectually  opposing  the  policy  of  an  increase 
of  pay,  we  don’t  know  what  would  be  so,  and  certainly 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  is  a  stronger  assertion  of 
opinion  in  this  direction  than  any  which  wo  ascribed  to  the 
Admiral . 

The  issue  between  us  and  Admiral  Elliot  may  be  very 
shortly  stated.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  desertion 
from  the  navy  to  the  merchant  service  is  a  very  common 
practice.  We  infer  that  men  do  not  run  away  from  a  place 
which  they  like  to  another  which  they  do  not  like,  and 
that  therefore  there  must  be  something  in  the  merchant  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  sailor  prefers  to  the  life  of  a  man-of-war’s 
man.  We  agree  with  Admiral  Elliot  that  it  is  not  the  food, 
nor  the  treatment,  nor  the  comparative  severity  of  punish¬ 
ment,  nor  even,  to  any  great  extent,  the  somewhat  larger 
amount  of  occasional  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  merchant 
service.  But  what  else  remains  to  account  for  the  superior 
popularity  of  the  mercantile  marine  except  the  difference  of 
pay?  If  Admiral  Elliot,  or  any  one  else,  would  give  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  to  this  question,  he  would  go  far  to  solve  the  whole 
difficulty.  But  how  docs  he  meet  it  ?  First,  by  nibbling  at 
facts  which  he  is,  after  all,  obliged  to  admit  that  he  cannot 
demolish.  For  instance,  he  mentions  as  a  subject  of  congra¬ 
tulation,  that  at  a  season  when  commercial  wages  were 
particularly  low,  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  recently  sent 
home  on  leave  only  lost  two  per  cent,  of  their  number  by 
desertion.  A  loss  of  two  per  cent,  every  time  that  leave 
was  granted  would  not  be  altogether  insignificant,  though  no 
doubt  a  great  improvement  on  the  average  statistics  of  deser¬ 
tion.  But  the  example  proves  nothing.  If  it  is  meant  to 
show  that  the  navy  is  not  unpopular,  and  that  desertion  is  a 
rare  practice,  we  meet  it  by  official  returns,  and  by  Admiral 
Elliot’s  own  admissions.  Regarded  as  an  exceptional  case, 
it  confirms  our  argument,  by  showing  that  at  a  time  when 
the  variable  wages  of  the  merchant  service  are  low,  desertion 
is  checked,  just  as  it  would  be  at  average  seasons  if  the  scale 
of  navy  pay  were  inereased. 

But  passing  over  an  argument  which  is  neutralized  by  the 
acknowledged  fact  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  service,  let  us 
see  how  Admiral  Elliot  explains  the  existence  of  a  feeling 
which  he  cannot  deny.  He  had  already  excluded  almost 
every  other  explanation,  and  now  he  adds  that  the  smallness 
of  the  pay  is  not  the  sailoi-’s  grievance.  He  labours  to  prove 
that  the  navy  pay,  though  different  in  form,  is  not  less  in 
value  than  the  wages  of  the  merchant  service ;  though 
the  utmost  that  he  does  prove  is  only  this— that  in  the 
present  month  the  average  commercial  wages  are  not 
much  superior  to  navy  pay.  But  even  admitting  the  en¬ 
tire  accuracy  of  the  Admiral’s  judgment  as  to  the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  commercial  wages,  there  is  a  palpable 
fallacy  in  this  kind  of  reasoning.  The  able  seaman  of 
the  navy  is,  or  at  least  is  expected  to  be,  a  more  highly 
trained  man  than  the  A.B.  of  many  of  our  merchant  vessels. 
The  comparison,  to  be  fair,  ought  to  be  made  with  the  crack 
vessels  of  the  packet  service ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that 
there  is  any  approach  to  equality  between  the  wages  paid  in 
ships  of  this  class  and  in  the  Royal  navy.  But  no  statistics 
and  calculations  can  settle  a  controversy  of  this  kind.  Market 
price  is  the  test  of  value,  and  while  the  fact  is  notorious  that 
the  offers  of  private  owners  please  the  sailor  much  better 
than  those  of  the  Admiralty,  it  is  utterly  beside  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  prefer  the  pay  of  the 
Royal  navy.  It  is  not  an  inference  of  argument,  but  a 
simple  fact,  that  seamen  do,  in  ordinary  times,  consider 
the  bid  of  the  merchant  service  more  favourable  than 
the  offers  of  the  Admiralty,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
ready  in  large  numbers  to  desert  the  fleet.  No  other 
adequate  explanation  of  the  seaman’s  dislike  to  the  navy 
has  ever  been  suggested,  and  Admiral  Elliot  expressly 
repudiates  every  other  possible  cause,  except  the  want 


of  certain  reforms  which,  as  he  believes,  are  about  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  We  have  read  with  the  utmost  care 
every  line  of  his  letter,  in  order  to  discover  what  the  real 
grievance  is  which  in  his  opinion  keeps  sailors  out  of  the 
navy,  and  induces  them  to  desert  when  once  they  have 
joined  it.  It  is  not,  we  are  told,  the  pay  nor  the  food, 
nor  the  treatment  nor  the  punishment,  nor  the  niggardly 
allowance  of  leave,  but  it  is  singly  and  solely  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  the  hulks.  This  at  least  is  the  only  grievance  at 
which  Admiral  Elliot  specifically  points.  We  hope  we 
shall  not  be  misunderstood  again,  and  therefore  we  may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  we  do  not  doubt  the  superiority  of 
barrack  homes  to  ordinary  receiving  hulks.  But  will  any 
one  believe  that,  when  a  sailor  is  on  board  a  ship  which  has 
recently  been  commissioned,  he  looks  forward  with  so 
much  horror  to  the  time  when  he  may  suffer  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  a  hulk  as  to  be  driven  to  the  perilous  and  disho¬ 
nourable  resource  of  desertion  in  order  to  escape  an  incon¬ 
venience  from  which  he  is  safe  for  two  or  three  years  at 
least  ? 

It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that  no  theory  which  fails  to 
explain  the  prevalence  of  desertion  cau  be  accepted  as  a  true 
account  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Navy.  We  hold  that 
seamen  run  from  the  navy  because  they  prefer  the  pay  of 
the  merchant  service.  Admiral  Elliot  believes  that  they 
desert  because  they  dread  the  possible,  though  remote, 
misery  of  a  few  weeks  on  board  a  hulk.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  this  argument  seems  to  treat  desertion  as  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that' 
where  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  deserters  there 
must  be  a  very  much  larger  body  of  men  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  position,  though  they  have  too  much  self-respect 
to  be  guilty  of  desertion.  Were  the  mass  thoroughly  content, 
there  would  be  very  few  runaways,  and  if  the  pay  of  the 
navy  were,  in  the  sailor’s  estimation,  better  than  could  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  seamen  would  be  as  eager  to  get  into  a 
man-of-war  as  most  of  them  now  are  to  get  out  of  her. 
Even  the  liberal  offers  made  to  the  Reserve  have  failed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  northern  ports,  to  tempt  sailors  to  risk  the  loss 
which  they  would  have  to  bear  when  called  upon  to  serve 
in  the  Queen’s  fleet.  The  appeal  of  the  North  of  England 
seamen,  who  have  taken  a  veiy  reasonable  view  of  the 
matter,  ought  not  to  be  without  its  influence,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  offers  so  large  as  those  made  to  Naval  Volun¬ 
teers  have  been  so  sluggishly  responded  to,  shows  how  strong 
the  conviction  is  in  the  seaman’s  mind  that  serving  in  a 
Queen’s  ship  is  about  the  worst-paying  occupation  to  which 
he  can  devote  himself. 


The  Art  of  Contradiction. — The  Globe,  of  December  3rd, 
devotes  an  article  to  the  inaccuracies  of  which  the  Saturday 
Review  has  been  guilty  in  some  recent  remarks  on  affairs  in  the 
United  States.  The  writer,  after  beginning  with  a  sweeping 
charge  of  carelessness,  proceeds  to  confirm,  all  our  statements 
except  two — that  the  Republicans  desire  to  remodel  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  President  Buchanan  has  reinforced  the  garri¬ 
sons  of  the  Southern  Federal  fortresses.  Our  account  of  the 
projects  of  the  Republican  party  in  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court 
is  taken  almost  verbally  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Jay,  published  in 
a  special  Supplement  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  as  a  description 
of  the  future  policy  of  the  Republicans.  We  leave  the  Globe  to 
inquire  of  its  American  friend  what  are  the  relations  of  Mr.  Jay 
and  <f  the  Tribune  to  the  Republican  party.  The  other  state¬ 
ment — that  the  Southern  fortresses  have  been  reinforced,  is  con¬ 
tradicted  in  the  assurance  that  “  not  a  single  United  States 
soldier  has  been  sent  South.”  It  is  the  ingenuity  of  this  contra¬ 
diction  which  has  induced  us  to  notice  the  Globe’s  article.  The 
Southern  Federal  fortresses  have  been  reinforced  ivith  Marines ! 


The  Westminster  Plat.  —  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating,  at  the  request  of  the  Captain  of  the  School,  that  the 
Trinummus  of  Plautus  will  be  performed  by  the  Queen’s 
Scholars  of  Westminster  on  the  following  nights: — Friday, 
Dec.  14th;  Tuesday,  Dec.  18th;  and  Thursday,  Dec.  20th; 
with  the  addition  of  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  on  the  latter  two 
nights. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  ORATORY. 

E.  T  IT  A  C  K  EE  A  Y  has  described  in  Pendennis  some  of  the 
feelings  which  a  retrospection  of  the  intellectual  efforts  of 
young  men  must  naturally  produce  in  their  seniors.  There  is 
something  very  funny  in  prize  poems — they  are  so  happy,  so 
grandiloquent,  so  tenderly  enthusiastic.  They  always  rebuke  the 
pride  of  kings  and  praise  the  ladies,  and  end  with  a  tribute  to 
the  next  world,  as  if  these  sentiments  not  only  came  fresh  from 
the  youthful  heart,  but  did  great  credit  to  the  heart  that  felt 
them.  The  Debates  at  the  Union  are  often  in  the  same  style, 
and  it  does  not  require  much  wit  to  see  the  ludicrousness  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  youths  passing  a  solemn  vote  and  eagerly  de¬ 
claiming  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  justice  of 
Laud’s  execution.  The  tone  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray  comments  on 
undergraduate  oratory  and  undergraduate  poetry  is  not  the  least 
unkind  or  unfriendly,  but  is  simply  that  w  liich  is  natural  to  a  man 
who,  considering  how  far  these  things  are  from  real  life,  is  filled 
with  astonishment  that  any  one  can  like  them,  and  believe  and 
glory  in  them  so  heartily,  and  still  more  that  the  critic  who 
estimates  their  worth  so  very  candidly  now  was  once  as  hearty  an 
admirer  of  prize  poems  and  Union  speeches  a3  his  neighbour. 
This  is  not  cynicism  ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  wonder  which  a  big 
child  feels  at  finding  that  the  little  children  still  goon  pretending 
that  the  doll  is  asleep.  It  is  also  a  very  true  feeling,  and  one 
that  deserves  expression.  As  prize  poems  and  Union  speeches 
are  of  no  real  importance,  it  is  absurd  that  everybody  should 
pretend  they  are  in  order  that  young  people  may  be  encouraged. 
There  is  no  fear  lest  the  sort  of  youths  who  write  pretty  English 
verses,  and  can  imitate  almost  any  poet  that  happens  to  be  in 
fashion,  or  who  can  speak  fluently  for  an  hour  on  the  character  and 
course  of  any  English  statesman  from  Alfred  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
should  want  applause  either  from  themselves  or  their  friends. 
It  is  a  truth,  and  a  very  wholesome  truth  for  them  occasionally 
to  be  reminded  of,  that  elegant  imitations  of  standard  poets  are 
of  no  real  poetical  interest  or  value ;  and  that  it  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  what  a  young  man  who  gets  up  hurriedly  a  few  super¬ 
ficial  facts  thinks  or  does  not  think  of  a  great  statesman.  Any 
older  person  who  remembers  that  he  once  thought  prize  poems 
beautiful,  and  had  a  vague  feeling  that,  if  the  Union  voted 
Charles  I.  a  saint  or  Cromwell  a  ruffian,  somebody  or  other 
ought  to  cousider  their  face  slapped,  may  well  express  wonder  at 
what  memory  recals  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  Pendennis  does  not  do  justice  to  University 
life,  and  undergraduate  oratory  or  poetry  has  its  good  side. 
Debating,  especially  in  societies  of  larger.or  smaller  size,  is  one 
of  the  most  natural  and  healthful  manifestations  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  a  university.  The  stories  which  profess  to  describe 
University  life  always  leave  the  intellectual  life  altogether  out ; 
or,  if  they  notice  it,  only  patronize  it,  as  when  they  introduce  a 
hunting  man  who  happens  to  have  the  great  gift  of  being  able  to 
sit  up  after  a  good  run  and  a  protracted  drinking  bout,  and-needs 
nothing  but  the  simple  machinery  of  a  wet  towel  to  enable  him 
to  read  mathematics  through  the  whole  night.  Next  day  he  is 
again  the  first  in  the  hunting-field.  This  purely  imaginary  and 
impossible  creature  is  recognised  as  admissible  within  the  pale  of 
romance  because  he  atones  for  reading  all  night  by  sporting  all 
day.  But  the  real  intellectual,  hard-working  student  is  never 
described.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  him  that  is  capable  of 
popular  description.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  most  advanced  in  ancient  learning  are  devoted 
to  nothing  else.  There  are  many  questions  which  have  a  reality 
and  a  strong  interest  to  such  young  men  that  stand  apart  from 
their  ordinary  track,  and  either  concern  all  men — such  as  the 
problems  of  theology  or  metaphysics— or  refer  to  the  world  of 
actual  life  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Universities.  The  latter 
are  naturally  considered  with  reference  to  persons  rather  than 
measures.  The  character  and  career  of  a  statesman  seem  much 
more  interesting  and  intelligible  than  the  course  he  took  on  any 
particular  occasion.  But  it  is  the  ardent  enthusiasm  which 
young  men  feel  in  abstract  questions  rather  than  in  political 
topics  that  is  of  use  to  them  in  after  life.  It  is  the  young, 
and  the  young  only,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
metaphysical  discussions  interest  them,  and  who  discuss  them 
with  real  frankness.  Older  people  have  a  reputation,  or  a  theory, 
or  a  party  belief  to  uphold,  and  are  afraid  lest  they  should  be 
mistaken  or  misquoted.  Eor  one  or  two  years  of  his  life  an  able 
man  gains  greatly  by  uttering  freely  crude  opinious  on  the  vastest 
and  most  recondite  subjects.  Common  sense  tells  him,  however, 
that  discussions  on  abstract  questions  are  seldom  suited  for  very 
public  meetings,  and  therefore  in  the  larger  debates  at  the  Union 
questions  of  an  historical  or  political  kind  are  generally  selected. 
The  gain  of  discussing  such  questions  before  a  large  body  of  one’s 
contemporaries  is  very  different  from  that  which  attends  the  free 
examination  of  deeper  subjects  in  smaller  assemblies,  but  it  also 
is  very  considerable.  The  mere  training  in  elocution,  the  power 
of  marshalling  ideas  and  commanding  apt  words,  thus  acquired 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  And  if  the  undergraduate 
orator  is  tempted  to  overrate  the  importance  of  what  he  says,  and 
to  think  that  the  openings  of  the  greater  world  answer  to  the 
facility  with  which  he  makes  his  influence  felt  in  an  assembly  of 
his  young  equals,  the  dream  may  be  a  salutary  one;  and,  if  it  has 
no  other  effect,  it  will  at  least  enable  him  to  understand  the  career 
of  men  who  have  done  what  he  dreams  of  doing.  The  very 
discussion  also  is  instructive ;  and  the  disputants  teach  one 
another.  It  is  probable  that  three-fourths  of  those  who  take  a 


prominent  and  successful  part  in  the  debates  will  never,  after 
they  leave  the  University,  have  any  opportunity  of  again  profiting 
by  the  interchange  of  thought  which,  to  able  speakers,  the 
entrance  into  an  arena  of  public  discussion  involves.  All  this 
is  felt  instinctively  by  the  young  men  themselves ;  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  true  that,  at  all  times,  when  there  is  most  life 
and  activity  in  the  Universities,  and  when  men  destined  subse¬ 
quently  to  attain  eminence  happen  to  be  tin-own  together  there 
in  unusual  numbers,  there  is  observable  a  greater  zest  for  private 
and  public  discussion. 

But  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
attend  discussions  of  this  kind,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
speak,  are  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  and  that,  if  the  discussions 
do  them  any  good,  it  cannot  bo  in  the  same  way.  Most  of  those 
who  attend  the  Union  debates  are  going  to  get  through  the 
easiest  examination  they  can  find  in  the  easiest  possible  way. 
The  interest  the  debates  have  for  them  is  that  they  like  to  express, 
or  to  hear  expressed,  loudly  and  solemnly  their  favourite  opinions, 
to  cheer  their  friends,  stretch  their  legs  in  stamping  applause  or 
reprobation,  and  to  enjoy  the  little  comedy  of  beating  somebody 
or  other  when  the  voting  comes.  Those  who  recollect  the  general 
run  of  these  debates  must  remember  scores  of  speeches  made  by 
speakers  who  represented  the  popular  feeling  and  gave  utterance 
to  the  cherished  opinions  of  the  majority.  Those  who  have  never- 
attended  these  debates  can  easily  imagine  what  such  debaters 
would  say.  If  we  take  any  subject,  we  can  place  before  us  very 
easily  the  line  which  they  wordd  be  sure  to  take.  Perhaps  a 
particular  instance  may  be  worth  giving,  for  then  the  kind  of 
speeches  ordinarily  made  can  be  conceived  of  with  greater  ease  by 
those  unacquainted  with  this  species  of  oratory  altogether,  and 
they  will  thus  be  able  to  judge  why  the  lower  type  of  under¬ 
graduate  oratorjr  has  its  small  advantages  as  the  higher  type  has 
its  great  advantages.  The  only  subject  which  we  happen  to  know  of 
as  having  actually  been  debated  recently  is  one  that  concerns 
ourselves.  The  papers  have  informed  us  that  a  week  or  two  ago 
the  Cambridge  Union  debated  on  the  thesis  that  the  principles 
of  the  Saturday  Review  are  subversive  of  all  true  criticism,  and 
chat  the  affirmative  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
A  slight  acquaintance  with  Union  oratory  will  enable  U3  to 
imagine  what  the  speakei-s  of  the  majority  said,  and  w-hat  were 
the  general  lines  of  reasoning  on  which  they  based  their  hostile 
conclusion. 

The  arguments,  we  can  conceive,  would  run  something  in  this 
way.  One  set  of  speakers  would  argue  from  the  nature  of  cri¬ 
ticism.  They  would  show  how  much  they  liked  their  own 
favourite  poets  and  authors.  A  man’s  soul  must  be  dead  who 
does  not  like  Byron  or  Tennyson,  whose  heart  does  not  beat  to 
the  iron  tramp  of  Marmion,  or  sigh  over  the  sufferings  of 
Parisina.  What  is  the  use  of  anyone  picking  holes  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  creations  of  immortal  writers  ?  The  speakers  would  point 
out  how  little  they  would  like  to  be  the  man  who  could  find  a 
flaw  in  the  purity  of  Imogene,  or  measure  out  by  pedantic  little 
tape-strings  the  sublimity  of  Hamlet  and  the  wit  of  Ealstaff. 
Then  they  would  show-  how  unjust  it  is,  when  young  authors  of  the 
present  day  produce  imitations  of  the  great  writers  of  our  country, 
that  these  imitations  should  not  be  taken  in  the  spirit  in  w-hich 
they  are  written.  They  come,  like  the  dewr  from  heaven,  fresh 
from  an  ardent  and  confiding  spirit.  They  are  the  noblest  efforts 
of  imagination,  the  tenderest  records  of  affection  that  these 
writers  have  to  give  ;  and  criticism  should  welcome  them,  praise 
them  warmly,  and  censure  them  very  kindly,  if  at  all.  This  is 
criticism,  they  would  exclaim  ;  and  of  such  criticism  the  periodical 
impugned  is  wholly  subversive.  Others,  again,  would  argue 
more  vaguely  from  “  the  highest  and  holiest  feelings  of  our 
nature.”  They  would  cry  shame  on  every  foul  attempt  to  decry 
the  genius  of  man,  and  abase  the  dignity  of  woman.  They 
would  appeal  to  the  memory  of  Flora  Macdonald  and  the  shade 
of  Bacon  of  Verulam.  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Dundee!  oh,  for 
one  plain  unhesitating  defiance  of  the  recreant  offspring  of  a 
cringing  cynicism — one  great  unfurling  of  the  banner  of  the 
truth — one  last  contest  for  the  empire  of  the  loyal,  the  devoted, 
and  the  pure  over  all  that  pride  and  anarchy  have  gathered 
together  in  the  valley  of  our  modern  Armageddon.  Others, 
perhaps,  would  keep  nearer  the  point,  and  attack  the  consistency 
of  the  journal  that  has  provoked  their  enmity.  They  would 
explain  that  they  like  to  know-  what  a  paper  is  going  to  be  at. 
They  must  refuse — unwillingly,  perhaps,  and  with  hesitation  and 
reluctance,  but  still  absolutely  and  conscientiously — their  support 
to  a  publication  that  does  not  stick  by  a  few-  plain  principles. 
They  have  been  accustomed  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  a  few 
plain  principles,  and  they  w  ill  not  desert  them  now.  The  great 
Tory  cause  has  many  inestimable  advantages,  and  among  others 
this — that  those  who  adhere  to  it  always  know  exactly  what  their 
organs  are  going  to  say.  There  is  no  perilous  excitement,  no 
mortifying  anxiety,  about  the  line  that  will  be  adopted  or  the  ex¬ 
pressions  that  will  be  used.  But  all  criticism  is  overturned,  all 
means  of  judging  are  removed,  w-hen  the  standard  of  judgment 
is  perpetually  changing,  when  things  are  spoken  of  as  partly  bad 
and  partly  good,  when  the  man  who  was  praised  yesterday  is 
blamed  to-morrow.  Under  pretence  of  doing  a  needless  and 
impracticable  justice,  this  feverish  uncertainty  of  opinion  only 
confuses  and  enfeebles  the  mind,  and  fosters  arrogance  and  pre¬ 
judice.  Happy  those  who  have  been  sheltered  from  its  operation 
by  the  protecting  influence  of  ancestral  homes,  and  the  vigilant 
wisdom  of  honoured  guardians. 

It  might  very  easily  seem  that  talk  like  this  could  not  possibly 
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do  any  one  any  good,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  for  a  short  time 
it  might  not  be  unamusing  to  hear.  All  exhibitions  of  the  ardour  of 
young  people  give  a  certain  sort  of  pleasure.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  girls  dancing  when  balls  are  new  to  them — it  is  pleasant  to 
see  little  boys  at  a  pastrycook’s  and  to  wonder  where  the  jam- 
tarts  really  go  to.  So  there  is  something  almost  touching  in 
listening  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  a  fresh -looking,  smooth¬ 
haired,  rosy-cheeked  lad,  fresh  from  a  country  home  and  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  a  Tory  father,  springs  forward  to  do  battle  for  his 
belongings,  and  proclaim  to  all  men  how  sure  he  is  that  he  and  his 
father  are  right.  But  undergraduate  oratory,  even  of  the  lower 
kind,  does  more  than  raise  a  smile  of  passing  pleasure.  It  confers 
an  appreciable  benefit  on  the  orators  themselves.  Whatever  their 
opinions  may  be  worth,  they  at  least  try  to  put  them  in  the  best 
shape  and  clothe  them  in  the  best  language  they  can.  Their 
speech  is  an  exertion  to  them,  and  all  exertion  is  beneficial.  It 
is  also  a  gain  that  those  opinions  which  they  are  destined  to 
cherish  through  life  should  be  for  once  invested  with  the  little 
romance  of  a  speech  which  is  at  least  warmly  applauded  b}7,  their 
friends.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  appealing  to  Flora  Macdonald, 
and  does  it,  makes  a  slightly  nearer  approach  to  poetry  than  if 
he  did  not  make  the  appeal.  For  an  undergraduate  to  make,  once 
in  a  way,  a  flaming  speech  on  criticism  and  consistency  does  him 
exactly  the  good  that  it  does  a  country  parson  to  preach  before 
the  judges  of  assize,  or  to  come  back  to  his  University  and  for  one 
afternoon  to  preach  a  sermon  which  even  the  terrible  Dean  of  his 
College  must  listen  to.  The  speaker  and  the  preacher  are  put  on 
their  mettle  ;  they  have  a  break  offered  them  in  the  even  tenor 
of  their  easy  existence  ;  they  feel  the  stimulus  of  publicity  and 
the  promptings  of  a  mild  ambition.  This  is  not  much,  but  still 
it  is  something. 


IRELAND  EOE  THE  IRISH. 

VT^ITII  the  exception  of  one  or  two  justifiable  homicides,  a 
Vt  case  of  spiritual  kidnapping,  the  ordinary  number  of 
agrarian  outrages,  the  Orange  riots  at  Belfast,  the  Plunket  rows 
at  Partry,  the  requiems  for  the  martyrs  of  the  “  Pope’s  Own,”  a 
few  pastoral  circulars  from  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  the  current 
agitation  for  Celtic  independence,  and  Dr.  MacHale’s  quarterly 
letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  our  amiable  Premier  receives 
his  quarterly  warning — being  the  same  as  that  bestowed  by  Daniel 
upon  Belshazzar — nothing  has  occurred  during  the  last  month 
to  trouble  the  harmony  of  Irishmen.  They  have  lived  like  brothers 
together,  on  terms  of  honourable  domestic  disunion.  Since  the 
memorablo  day  of  the  MacMahon  sword  presentation — aday  which 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  deputation  with  triumph  as  that 
on  which  they  first  took  to  speaking  French — not  much  has  been 
done.  Occasional  Repeal  meetings  have,  it  is  true,  been  held.  The 
ordinary  number  of  communications  have  also  been  received  from 
his  Holiness,  whose  words  during  the  progress  of  his  present 
slow  martyrdom,  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  pious  but  seem¬ 
ingly  bewildered  Tablet,  have  “not  only  had  a  present  force, 
but  a  manifold  meaning  that  approaches  to  the  character  of 
inspiration.”  But  the  agitation  connected  with  General  Mac¬ 
Mahon  and  his  sword  was  so  exhausting,  that  matters  have  since 
been  going  on  a  little  tamely.  Accordingly,  a  gigantic  project 
has  at  last  been  set  on  foot  for  submitting  the  question  of  Celtic 
Independence  to  universal  suffrage.  A  monster  petition  is  to  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  signed  by  at  least  a  million  Celts,  which 
will  recount  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  loudly  demand  repeal  of 
the  Union,  The  plan  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  infinitely  better 
than  the  system  of  presenting  all  the  great  generals  of  Europe 
with  swords  on  the  somewhat  wild  hypothesis  of  their  being 
the  long-lost  brothers  of  The  O’Donoghue.  Signing  a  memorial  is 
not  expensive,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  of  subscription  that  cost 
nothing.  If  The  O’Donoghue  likes  monster  petitions,  by  all 
moans  let  him  get  up  as  many  as  he  pleases.  We  distinctly 
wish  to  seo  him  and  the  Irish  people  made  happy.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Irishmen  cannot  very  easily 
be  made  happy.  They  are  naturally  a  cheerful  and  a  contented 
race.  Give  them  shillelaghs  and  whisky  all  round,  a  fair  field, 
and  the  Pope’s  blessing,  and  they  will  enjoy  themselves  for 
hours.  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  notoriously  dif¬ 
ficult  to  amuse,  and  in  this  respect  unlike  most  other  nations. 
The  German  wants  little  here  below  beyond  his  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  and  tobacco ;  and  most  Frenchmen  of  the  middle 
classes  will  be  happy  wherever  they  are,  if  they  are  given  a 
cigar  and  not  compelled  to  wash.  But  an  Irishman’s  require¬ 
ments  are  still  easier  to  satisfy,  as  he  is  never  really  miserable  so 
long  as  he  is  allowed  to  talk.  While  Ireland  preserves  her 
healthy  relish  for  oratory  and  agitation  not  much  can  be  amiss  ; 
and,  far  from  objecting  to  The  O’Donoghue’s  proceedings,  we 
wish  him  on  the  contrary  a  long,  happy,  and  loquacious  life. 

The  O’Donoghue  and  his  friends  are,  in  some  respects,  very 
unlucky  men.  It  is  their  misfortune  always  to  find  themselves 
in  a  minority.  They  cannot  exist  without  being  of  a  diftVrent 
way  of  thinking  from  their  fellow-creatures.  When  all  the  world 
was  against  Napoleon  III.,  and  suspected  him  of  designs  upon 
its  peace,  The  O’Donoghue  insisted  upon  nailing  Imperial  colours 
to  the  mast,  and  doing  battle  for  Napoleonism.  But  when  the 
French  Emperor  ostensibly  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  The  O’Donoghue  and  his  friends  began 
abusing  him.  They  aro  just  now  in  a  rather  singular  dilemma. 
They  cannot  advocate  the  principle  of  nationality  and  inde¬ 


pendence  without  throwing  overboard  the  Pope.  They  can¬ 
not  insist  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  are  in  the 
right,  without  seeming  to  hold  that  resistance  to  English 
tyranny  would  be  unjustifiable.  Nor  can  they  assert  that 
Garibaldi  was  a  miserable  brigand  for  landing  in  Sicily,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  desire  that  Marshal  MacMahon  should 
land  in  Bantry  Bay,  and  assume  the  Irish  crown.  Some  of 
the  cleverer  Catholic  journals  are  wise  enough  to  appreciate 
the  predicament  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  escape  from  it 
by  giving  up  MacMahon  and  saying  as  little  as  possible  about 
the  Pope  in  connexion  with  Repeal.  Others  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  two  cases  of  Italy  and  Ireland,  and  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  paternal  virtues  of  the  King  of  Naples  and  of  Pio  None. 
But  the  logical  difficulty  in  which  every  Irish  patriot  is  placed  is 
not  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  John 
Russell,  by  his  last  despatch,  has  put  himself  in  a  situation  quite 
as  embarrassing.  If  he  had  refrained  from  laying  down  abstract 
principles,  and  left  out  all  the  allusions  to  Yattel  and  William  III., 
confining  himself  to  the  bare  statement  that  England  sympa¬ 
thized  with  Sardinia,  his  position  would  have  been  unassailable. 
As  it  is,  he  is  nearly  as  badly  off  as  The  O’Donoghue.  He  cannot 
approve  of  the  principle  of  revolution  in  Italy,  without  seeming  to 
Europe  to  estop  himself  from  objecting  to  popular  manifestations  in 
Ireland.  He  cannot  praise  Garibaldi,  without  precluding  himself 
from  holding  that  a  MacMahon  descent  upon  the  Irish  coast 
would  be  an  act  of  piracy.  Accordingly,  Lord  John  Russell  and  The 
O’Donoghue  glare  across  the  Channel  at  one  another,  each  from 
between  the  horns  of  his  own  private  dilemma.  In  fact,  the 
present  European  crisis  is  one  full  of  logical  dilemmas.  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  himself  is  compelled  to  be  as  inconsistent  as  The 
O’Donoghue  and  Lord  John.  Sardinia,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  at  peace  and  at  war  with  Francis  II.,  alternately  dis¬ 
avows  and  recognises  Garibaldi,  and  at  last  seizes  on  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter  without  abjuring  the  authority  of  his  successor. 
That  The  O’Donoghue,  then,  should  be  illogical  when  greater  men 
than  he  fall  into  similar  difficulty,  is  not  wonderful.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  and  his  friends  are  not  only  inconsistent  in  their  theories 
of  international  politics — they  are  the  friends  of  bigotry  and  oppres¬ 
sion  in  the  land  where  bigots  and  tyrants  are  all-powerful,  and  the 
advocates  of  disorder  where  there  is  noexcuse  forbeing  disorderly. 

The  meeting  which  has  just  been  held  in  the  Rotunda  went  off 
— it  is  impossible  to  say  quietly,  because  it  was  an  Irish  meeting — 
but  at  all  events  without  bloodshed.  Not  more  than  two  men 
were  mauled,  and  we  believe  nobody  was  killed.  The  O’Donoghue, 
who  has  announced  his  intention  to  be  found  “  wherever  the 
Irish  camp  is  pitched,”  took  the  chair,  and  in  virtue  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  enjoyed  the  blessed  privilege  of  addressing  the  audience  ns 
often  as  he  liked.  Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien 
and  Dr.  MacHale.  Cheers  were  given  for  France,  to  the  cry 
of  “Vive  la  Franshay” — a  sentiment  which  no  doubt  was  the  result 
of  the  recent  linguistic  performances  of  some  of  the  Chalons  de¬ 
putation.  The  head  of  an  excited  patriot,  who  insisted  upon 
addressing  the  meeting  when  the  meeting  had  had  enough,  very 
properly  was  broken.  Irish  parish  priests  and  returned  Irish 
exiles  kept  up  the  amusement  for  several  hours,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  pause  the  indefatigable  chairman  began  again.  On 
the  whole,  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  most  sanguinary  measures,  and  allusions  to  a  French  fleet 
in  the  Channel  were  received  with  decided  favour.  Mr.  O’Neill 
Daunt,  a  gentleman  who  expressed  an  opinion  that  Ireland,  in 
such  a  case,  would  stand  by  Great  Britain,  was  treated  as  a 
wag  : 

Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt — Lord  Palmerston  (kisses)  embodied  tko  English 
Volunteers,  but  he  would  not  allow  Ireland  to  be  armed. 

A  Voice — He  remembers  Dungannon.  (Cheers.) 

Another  Voice — 1782.  (Renewed  cheers.) 

Another  Voice — He  remembers  ’98.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Daunt  said  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  Irish  Volunteers  would,  in  case,  cf 
a  foreign  invasion,  drive  her  Majesty’s  enemies  from  the  Irish  shores. 

A  Voice — Ah!  no  gammon.  (Cheers.) 

The  “Voice”  alluded  to  last,  whose  dislike  of  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  gammon  is  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  his 
race,  did  not,  unfortunately,  explain  what  would  be  the  course 
the  Irish  Volunteers  under  such  circumstances  would  pursue. 
Whether  the  “voice”  would  be  in  favour  of  surrendering 
honourably  at  his  post,  or  deserting,  or  running  away,  is  left  an 
open  question.  But  that  the  audience  of  the  Rotunda  were  in¬ 
clined  for  some  desperate  measure  of  the  sort  is  evident  from  the 
groans  for  “  English  Famine,”  “  Castle  Hacks,”  “  Taxation,”  and 
the  “  Houses  of  Parliament,”  which  were  enthusiastically  given 
and  indefinitely  prolonged;  and  we  dare  say  that  the  bravo  boys 
of  the  Rotunda  are  under  the  impression  that  their  cheers  strike 
terror  into  England  and  will  reverberate  through  Europe. 

If  the  aspirations  of  Ii-eland  to  bo  left  entirely  to  itself  were 
realized,  the  world  would  before  long  enjoy  repose.  The  Orange¬ 
men  of  Belfast  and  the  Ribbonmen  of  the  Rotunda  would  treat 
each  other  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  and  all  would  soon  be  over. 
Lord  Plunket  mightpair-olf  with  Dr.  MacHale.  TheRev.Dr.Millar 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter  of  Belfast  would  take  Father  Maguire 
and  Dr.  Cullen ;  and  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  Irishmen  were  not  only  quietly  and  usefully  employed,  but  also 
comparatively  happy.  “  Ireland  for  the  Irish”  means  broken  heads 
for  the  Irish  ;  platform  riots  for  the  Irish  ;  agrarian  murders  for 
the  Irish ;  and  an  internecine  war  between  the  members  of  two 
savage  forms  of  religious  fanaticism  for  the  Irish.  England  has 
not  always  done  for  the  sister  country  what  it  was  her  duty  to 
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do,  but  she  bas  at  least  used  lier  best  endeavours  to  prevent  Irish 
sects  from  exterminating  one  another.  It  would  be  much  plea¬ 
santer  if  they  were  allowed  to  fight  it  out  amongst  themselves. 
Either  the  Druses  would  make  an  end  of  the  Maronites,  or  the 
IVIaronites  of  the  Druses  ;  and  in  either  case  the  world  would 
gain  in  respect  of  order  and  harmony.  Eew  people  in  England, 
who  do  not  occasionally  see  the  Irish  papers,  are  aware  of  the  roar 
of  hubbub,  dissension,  confusion,  quarrelling,  and  cursing  that  goes 
on  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  in  all  but  a  few  journals.  It  is 
impossible  without  ocular  testimony  to  conceive  of  the  polemical 
virulence  with  which  the  conflict  is  kept  up.  V  ho,  for  example, 
are  the  “ hlack-hearted  Twenty-One?”  The  “black-hearted 
Twenty-One”  are  just  at  present  the  objects  of  the  fiercest  de¬ 
clamation  in  a  large  part  of  Ireland.  An  English  reader  will  be 
amused  and  relieved  to  learn  that  they  are  neither  assassins  nor 
cut-throats,  but  only  twenty-one  Boman  Catholic  members  wh# 
are  supposed  to  vote  for  Lord  Palmerston,  and  by  so  doing  to 
prolong  his  term  of  office.  “  God  will  not  forget  you,  ye  twenty- 
one  Catholic  M.P.’s”  (sic),  says  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Welch  in  the  Connaught  Patriot — a  curse  which  we  may,  by  the 
way,  observe,  is  about  the  laziest  form  of  religious  excommunica¬ 
tion  we  can  remember  to  have  heard  of.  The  true  significance  of 
the  cry  of  “  Ireland  for  the  Irish”  can  only  be  comprehended  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Irish  journals — Orange  and  Catholic — among 
tlie  fierce  partisan  philippics  of  which  mild  objurgations  like  the 
above  really  might  very  well  pass  unnoticed. 


AN  EXPENSIVE  GOVERNOR 

1IE  merits  of  our  costly  little  quarrel  with  theMaorisare  being 
discussed  in  England  and  Hew  Zealand  with  nearly  equal  ani¬ 
mation.  The  certainty  of  heavy  taxation,  the  possibility  of  a  disas¬ 
trous  issue,  the  natural  desire  to  wreak  on  somebody’s  head  the  ven¬ 
geance  due  for  so  much  blood  spilled  and  so  much  ignominy 
incurred,  have  lent  to  the  question  an  interest  which  Antipodean 
complications  do  not  usually  excite.  Of  course,  on  both  sides 
passion  is  submerging  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  on  which 
Englishmen  ordinarily  act  and  speak.  On  the  settlers’  side,  the 
“  damned  nigger  ”  principle,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in 
India  and  the  United  States,  is  showing  itself  more  and  more 
distinctly  through  a  thin  veil  of  commonplace  professions.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  by  the  tone  of  argument  employed,  that  treaties  and  the 
rights  which  rest  on  them  are  looked  on  as  of  very  small  account 
compared  to  “the  advance  of  civilization”  and  the  “  prevalence 
of  the  stronger  race.”  A  Parliamentary  speaker  in  Hew  Zealand, 
in  moving  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Governor,  advances  it  as  a 
cause  of  complaint  that  the  Maoris,  who  are  the  ancient  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  soil,  still  possess  more  land  than  the  English  immi¬ 
grants  ;  and  the  Times  in  England  consoles  itself  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that,  if  the  Governor  did  no  more  than  buy  a  block  of 
land  of  a  native  who  was  not  the  owner,  he  committed  a  very 
small  offence  after  all.  We  doubt  whether  a  similar  error,  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Printing  House-square,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  military  occupation,  would  be  thought  an  equally 
venial  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Hew  Zealand  has 
done  all  that  human  ingenuity  can  do  to  prejudice  the  world 
against  a  reasonable  case.  The  Maoris  have  already  to  contend 
against  the  stigma — fatal  in  English  eyes — of  being  under  eccle¬ 
siastical  patronage  ;  and,  if  anything  was  wanting  to  confirm  that 
prepossession,  the  Bishop  has  been  careful  to  supply  it.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  English 
mind  could  have  been  ill-advised  enough  to  set  up  such  a  pre¬ 
tension  as  the  following : — 

Tliat  inasmuch  as  this  colony  was  avowedly  formed,  not  for  the  acquisition 
of  territory  for  the  English  race,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  this  primary  object  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  English  provinces. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  a  more  extravagant  assertion  has  been  seldom  made.  The 
colony  was  formed  by  the  first  colonists  as  a  commercial  specu¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  government  was  assumed  by  the  English  Crown  to 
prevent  them  from  setting  up  an  independent  government  for 
themselves. 

The  truth  is,  that  these  abstract  reasonings  as  to  the  legal,  or 
even  the  moral,  right  and  wrong  of  the  war  are  of  no  great  practical 
utility.  Armed  resistance  to  authority  must  be  suppressed, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  historical  origin  of  the  dispute.  In 
all  quarrels,  public  or  private,  the  investigation  of  the  question, 
“Who  began?”  never  contributes  much  to  the  restoration  of 
peace.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  determine  whether 
the  Governor  has  shown  wisdom  or  folly  in  bringing  matters  to 
their  present  pass ;  for  upon  that  determination  hangs  the 
further  question,  whether  he  ought  to  remain  in  a  position 
which  will  give  him  abundant  opportunity  of  showing  similar 
wisdom  or  similar  folly  on  future  occasions.  This  war  has 
already  converted  a  large  and  flourishing  settlement  into  a 
fortified  camp  on  the  beach,  surrounded  by  desolated  fields  ;  it 
will  probably  cost  England  a  large  sum  of  money  at  a  moment 
when  she  can  ill  afford  it;  and  it  will  divert  from  Hew 
Zealand  her  slender  supply  of  immigration  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  question  that  the  Government  will  have  to  decide 
is,  whether  this  terrible  result  is  due  to  bad  luck  or  to  bad 
guidance.  Is  it  a  savage  caprice  which  no  one  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  ;  or  is  it  the  legitimate  result  of  the  Governor’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  ? 


We  think  that  the  facts  establish  very  clearly  that  the  Governor 
has  ventured  upon  measures  which  would  have  provoked  resist¬ 
ance  from  any  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  had  the  power, 
as  the  Maoris  have,  to  resist  with  effect.  It  is  necessary  care¬ 
fully  to  keep  in  mind  that  land  is  not  with  them,  as  with  many 
savage  tribes,  a  matter  of  slight  importance,  onty  dear  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment.  Property  in  laud  is  the  great  tradi¬ 
tional  subject  of  contention  in  Hew  Zealand.  It  is,  like  tenant 
right  in  Ireland,  or  a  right  of  way  in  England,  a  subject  upon 
which  a  native  is  always  ready  to  declare  war  to  the  knife  against 
his  neighbour.  The  bloodiest  wars  have  raged  between  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes  for  strips  of  land  not  fifteen  yards  in  breadth.  A 
prudent  Governor,  knowing  that  any  false  3tep  in  this  respect 
might  cost  thousands  of  lives,  and  would  entail  a  grievous  burden 
upon  the  country  that  sent  him  forth,  would  have  respected  this 
susceptibility  of  theirs,  and  would  have  dreaded  even  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  trampling  on  their  rights.  Governor  Browne  has  done 
the  reverse  of  this.  Great  pressure  has  been  put  upon  him  by 
the  settlers  to  get  more  land,  especially  in  districts  where  the 
natives  were  disinclined  to  sell;  and  he  set  about  the  task  with 
an  ingenuity  reminding  one  more  of  the  crafty  oppressiveness  of 
Antonelli  than  of  an  English  Governor’s  policy.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  obtaining  land  arose  from  the  numerous 
kinds  of  claim  to  which  the  same  spot  of  land  may,  under 
Maori  law,  be  subject.  What  we  should  call  tenancy  in 
common  obtains  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  as  some  of 
those  who  have  a  share  in  a  bit  of  land  do  not  always 
remain  upon  it,  but  seek  their  fortune  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  the 
proprietors.  Governor  Browne  resolved  to  get  rid  at  least  of 
this  difficulty,  and  in  doing  so  seems  to  have  been  in  no  way  dis¬ 
turbed  by  scruples  respecting  the  rights  of  the  natives,  or  any 
danger  that  might  come  of  violating  them.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Parris,  the  land-agent  who  has 
brought  us  into  this  trouble : — 

3.  In  pursuing  your  inquiries  amongst  the  resident  natives,  you  sliould 
not  appear  to  attach  much  weight  to  the  claims  of  absentees,  as  it  may  bo 
assumed  that  they  have  acquired  a  vested  interest  in  lands  elsewhere,  and 
should  not  now  be  considered  as  having  an  equal  claim  with  their  relativos 
who  remain  in  actual  possession  of  tho  soil. 

4.  At  the  same  time  I  am  desired  to  state  that  it  is  His  Excellency’s  wish 
to  have  a  separate  investigation  of  the  claims  of  absentees  instituted  at  the 
places  where  they  reside ;  when  they  will  be  settled  with,  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  merits  of  their  claims,  on  a  basis  which  wall  fully  preserve  the 
distinction  which  should  be  made  between  resident  and  non-resident  pro¬ 
prietors. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  face  of  an  Irish  landlord  if  Mr.  W. 
Cowper  were  to  suggest  to  him  this  original  device  for  facilitating 
the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  Crown.  Is  there  any  people  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  would  not  be  a  little  excited  at  a 
project  for  buying  the  land  of  absentee  owners  whether  they 
liked  it  or  no,  and  then  paying  them  for  it  “  on  a  basis  which 
will  fully  preserve  the  distinction  which  should  be  made  be¬ 
tween  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors  ?”  Having  created 
by  this  ukase  a  new  code  of  real  property  law  to  his  own  entire 
satisfaction,  the  Governor  proceeded,  with  equal  decision,  to 
sweep  away  another  set  of  Maori  titles  which  troubled  his 
repose.  These  were  the  mana,  or  tribal  rights  of  the  chief  of 
any  community  to  veto  the  alienation  of  land  by  any  of  its 
members.  This  right  bears  a  distant  analogy  to  the  rights  of 
the  lord  of  a  manor  under  feudal  law,  and  has  frequently  been 
compared  to  it ;  but  it  probably  exists  in  every  community 
which  has  so  far  advanced  that  its  property  is  ceasing  to  be 
tribal,  and  is  becoming  individual.  This  species  of  claim  is  the 
special  aversion  of  the  Governor  and  his  Ministers,  and  very 
naturally  so,  for  the  chiefs,  being  generally  men  of  a  superior 
stamp,  are  more  keenly  alive  to  the  real  value  of  their  land  than  their 
subjects.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Governor’s  ideas  of  real 
property  legislation  are  of  the  simplest  character,  and  they  enabled 
him  to  disembarrass  himself  of  the  mana  with  very  little  ceremony. 
He  went  down  to  Waitara  and  announced  that  “he  would  not 
permit  any  one  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  lands  unless  he 
owned  a  part  of  it” — in  other  words,  that  he  intended  to  ignore 
the  mana.  Thereupon,  Teira — who  had  quarrelled  with  William 
King  about  some  family  affair,  and  knew  the  lafter’s  dislike  to 
alienation — stepped  forward  and  offered  the  bit  of  land  in  ques¬ 
tion.  William  King,  as  chief,  vetoed  the  sale.  The  Governor 
contested  his  veto,  both  on  general  grounds  and  because  many 
years  back  he  had  been  for  some  time  an  absentee.  The  matter 
was  remitted  to  the  Government  land-agent,  Mr.  Parris,  to  settle, 
and  was  for  some  time  under  his  consideration.  William  King 
repeatedly  reiterated  his  claim,  appealed  to  the  Governor’s  de¬ 
claration  that  he  would  never  take  “  disputed  land,”  and  inti¬ 
mated  that,  if  his  rights  were  overridden,  “there  would  be  death.” 
But  it.  was  to  no  purpose.  The  relations  between  Mr.  Parris 
and  King  appear  to  have  degenerated  into  something  very  like 
an  open  brawl,  for,  some  months  before  any  decision  as  to  the 
land  was  given,  Mr.  Parris  threatened  to  have  King  shot.  The 
decision  was  at  last  given  by  the  Government  officers  in  favour 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Governor  ordered  a  survey  to  be 
made  first,  and,  if  that  were  resisted,  a  military  occupation. 

The  question — the  whole  question — is,  whether  this  course  of 
proceeding  wTas  or  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  war.  If  it  was  so 
few  people  in  England  will  doubt  the  Governor’s  unfitness  for 
his  post.  A  good  deal  oflabour  has  been  expended  in  discussing 
the  validity  of  William  King’s  claim  to  the  veto.  But  its  inva¬ 
lidity,  even  if  proved,  in  no  way  diminishes  the  charges  of  impru- 
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dence  and  recklessness  against  the  Governor.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  William  Iving  and  his  people  believed  in  his  claim,  and 
meant  to  stand  bv  it;  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  six  hundred 
acres  at  the  Waitara  were  not  worth  a  war  like  this.  The 
despatches  show  throughout  that  the  Government  were  perfectly 
aware  that  King  would  resist.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  strange 
in  his  resistance.  The  strange  thing  would  have  been  if  he  had 
not  resisted.  Men  do  not  anywhere  bear  patiently  to  be  ousted 
of  rights  of  which  they  are  in  possession,  and  to  which  they 
believe  themselves  to  have  a  title.  I3ut  to  be  dispossessed  of 
your  land  without  the  pretence  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  single  impartial  person,  by  the  mere  fiat  of 
the  paid  removable  officers  of  the  Government  that  covets  it 
— officers  who  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  land  some¬ 
how  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  settlers — is  enough  to  move 
the  resentment  of  people  far  more  self-controlled  than  a 
savage  who  can  himself  remember  the  day  of  his  indepen¬ 
dence.  It  appears  also  that  William  King  had  previously  been 
dispossessed,  in  the  same  despotic  manner,  of  another  property 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  his  protests  had  been  treated 
with  contempt.  Any  one  but  a  military  martinet  must  have 
seen  that  such  a  course  of  policy  was  certain  to  leave  on  the 
native  mind  the  impression  that  their  ancient  right3  were  as 
nothing  in  the  Governor’s  eyes,  and  that  they  were  regarded  as 
a  conquered  race  on  whose  necks  the  yoke  was  to  be  fitted  with 
a  strong  hand.  If  he  had  only  referred  the  disputed  title  to 
some  arbitration  in  which  something  more  independent  than  a 
Government  official  might  have  taken  part,  he  would  at  least 
have  shown  that  he  desired  to  be  just.  Even  if  a  more  equitable 
course  of  proceeding  had  not  pacified  William  King,  it  would 
have  deprived  him  of  his  supporters,  both  native  and  European. 
He  would  have  been  powerless  if  the  Waikatos,  the  Taranakis, 
and  the  Ngatiruanuis  had  not  joined  their  arms  to  his,  and  if 
so  large  an  amount  of  European  opinion  had  not  endorsed 
his  claims.  For  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  features  of  this  case 
that  many  of  the  most  enlightened  Englishmen  in  the  island 
proclaim  their  belief  that  in  this  quarrel  their  Government  is  in 
the  wrong.  The  condemnation  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Swainson, 
who  for  many  years  was  Attorney-General  in  the  island,  and  of 
the  members  for  such  places  as  Auckland  and  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  shows  that  it  is  not,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  have 
found  it  convenient  to  assume,  merely  a  clerical  opinion  that 
arraigns  the  Governor’s  conduct.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  a  sensible  man  who  wished  to  avoid  a  quarrel 
would  not  have  acted  as  Governor  Browne  has  done.  It  is 
evident  from  the  Minutes  of  Mr.  Kichmond,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  that  his  Ministers  were  not  sorry  to  have  the  quarrel. 
The  Governor  has  been  urged  on  by  others  around  him, 
passionately  impatient,  as  is  the  manner  of  officials,  at  any 
resistance  to  their  views  of  policy.  But  the  Governor  perfectly 
knew  on  what  he  was  embarking.  Eight  months  before  the 
fray,  while  Mr.  Parris  was  yet  composing  his  rescript  in  the 
recesses  of  his  office,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
general  view  of  the  terrible  dangers  of  a  native  war : — 

Should  any  unfortunate  circumstance  lead  to  a  collision,  the  union  of  a 
large  body  of  natives  under  a  single  chief,  with  their  central  position  and  the 

fastnesses  of  the  country,  would  give  them  a  great  advantage . If  blood 

were  once  shed  by  Europeans,  even  in  self-defence,  it  would  be  impossible  to 

foresee  the  consequences . The  consequences  to  the  scattered  European 

population  in  this  colony  could  not  fail  to  ho  ruinous  and  distressing  in  the 
extreme. 

Nor  are  the  consequences  light  to  the  Euglish  taxpayer,  on 
whom  neither  Colonel  Browne  nor  Mr.  Kichmond  ever  seem  to 
have  bestowed  a  thought.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  but  our  Esti¬ 
mates  are  burdened  by  the  cost  of  some  petty  war  which  the  self- 
will  of  one  of  these  distant  proconsuls  has  provoked.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  our  home  defence,  our  shipbuilding,  and  our  fortifica¬ 
tions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  temporary  ;  but  it  is  the  constant 
drain  of  these  little  wars,  whose  beginning  we  never  can  under¬ 
stand,  and  on  whose  end  we  can  never  count,  that  makes  financial 
retrenchment  a  dream.  There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  give  our 
imperilled  fellow-countrymen  what  aid  we  can ;  but,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  come  to  pay  the  bill  for  it,  they  will  ask 
themselves  whether  a  Governor  of  this  combative  temper  is, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  a  luxury  they  can  afford. 


Eton  to  the  general  claims  of  the  class  of  schools  of  which  Eton 
is  generally  accepted  as  the  type.  A  writer  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  who  signs  himself  Paterfamilias,  discusses  the  ques¬ 
tion  rather  as  if  it  were  an  issue  between  private  and  public 
schools  than  between  Eton  as  it  is  and  Eton  as  it  might  be.  The 
ground  on  which  he  condemns  the  Etonian  system  entirely  fits 
into  this  assumption.  He  does  not  object,  as  Sir  John  Coleridge 
and  others  have  done,  that  the  Eton  masters  are  insufficient  in 
numbers  effectively  to  guide  the  studies  of  the  boys,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  discipline  among  them.  He  complains  that  they 
are  insufficient  for  a  much  wider  sphere  of  duties  : — 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  hours  and  minutes  which  the  day  contains 
with.  the  amount  of  school  and  private  business  to  be  gene  through  by  the 
twenty  Eton  tutors,  will  convince  the  most  prejudiced  that  the  slightest  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  character  or  supervision  over  the  manners,  morals,  or 
pursuits  of  the  logs  under  their  care  when  out  of  school  is  impossible. 

This  opens  a  very  much  larger  question  than  the  virtues  or 
shortcomings  of  Eton — a  question  on  which  men  ought  to  reflect 
with  care  before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  join  in  any  move¬ 
ment  for  changing  the  system  of  our  public  schools.  The  writer 
evidently  thinks  that  the  value  of  a  school  rises  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  supervision  exercised  over  the  boys.  It  is  an 
opinion  by  no  means  confined  to  him.  The  strange  popularity 
which  has  been  sometimes  attained  by  expensive  private  schools 
kept  by  men  of  no  sort  of  intellectual  distinction,  shows  that 
there  must  be  many  fathers  of  families  who  measure  schools  by 
the  same  standard.  They  look  upon  the  schoolboy  as  a  soft 
formless  dough,  and  think  that  the  more  it  is  kneaded  the  better 
it  will  be.  Consequently,  these  schoolmasters  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  diligence  with  which  they  manipulate  every  boy’s  character 
— each  trying  to  manufacture  his  own  particular  ideal  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  by  dint  of  watching,  questioning,  lecturing,  and  probably" 
praying  over  the  boys.  In  some  schools  that  have  lately  been 
set  up,  this  theory  is  carried  so  far  as  to  employ  the  agency 
of  confession  and  direction  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  the 
characters  of  the  pupils  with  greater  ease.  Of  course  this  is 
an  extreme  case  ;  but  it  marks  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine 
is  pushed,  that  human  character  is  an  elaborate  article  of  manu- 
factui’e,  to  be  painfully  put  together  by  certain  cunning  artificers 
who  are  called  schoolmasters. 

Whatever  the  value  of  this  theory,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
on  which  our  public  schools  have  hitherto  acted,  and  by  which 
their  great  success  has  been  attained.  It  is  as  revolting  to 
their  spirit  as  the  tutelage  in  which  a  Continental  Govern¬ 
ment  loves  to  keep  its  subjects  is  to  the  spirit  of  a  free 
community.  The  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  very 
close.  A  schoolmaster  is  very  often  not  more  superior  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  discretion  to  his  boys  than  a  statesman  is  to  the  masses 
whom  he  rules.  At  least  the  evils  of  over-interference  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  in  each  case.  To  the  boy  or  to  the  community 
alike,  the  constant  reliance  upon  another  for  aid  in  difficulties, 
guidance  in  perplexities,  shelter  from  temptations,  fatally  weakens 
the  fibre  of  the  character.  Boys,  like  nations,  can  only  attain  to 
the  genuine  stout  self-reliance  which  is  true  manliness  by  battling 
for  themselves  against  their  difficulties,  and  forming  their  own 
characters  by  the  light  of  their  own  blunders  and  their  own 
troubles.  It  is  the  great  benefit  of  our  public  schools  that  they 
help  characters  to  grow,  instead  of  trying  to  construct  them — a 
benefit  that  would  be  wholly  lost  if  their  system  were  not  based 
on  a  salutary  neglect.  The  object  of  a  public  school  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  boy  early  to  the  world,  that  he  may  be  trained  in  due 
time  for  the  struggle  that  lies  before  him.  It  is  to  initiate  him 
into  a  little  of  its  deceits,  that  he  may  not  be  hopelessly  green  or 
soft  when  he  reaches  the  age  at  which  passion  begins  to  drive 
him,  and  at  which  a  false  step  is  attended  with  results  more 
serious  than  a  flogging.  It  is  to  teach  him  something  of  its  vicis¬ 
situdes  and  troubles,  that,  when  they  come  upon  him  in  good 
earnest,  the  surprise  may  not  cow  him  or  cast  him  down.  But 
how  is  this  to  be,  if  there  be  no  world — if  there  be  nothing 
but  a  mock  Utopia  produced  by  the  incessant  drilling  of 
omnipresent  ushers  P  It  would  be  easy,  by  a  mere  increase  of 
staff,  to  procure  that  abundant  “  supervision  ”  which  Paterfa¬ 
milias  desiderates  in  our  public  schools ;  and  the  result  would 
be  to  make  them  no  longer  public  schools,  but  overgrown  private 
schools  instead.  At  public  schools  as  they  now  are,  a  boy  lives, 
as  he  will  afterwards  live  in  the  world,  subject  to  a  law  whose 
provisions  he  knows  beforehand,  and  to  a  public  opinion  which 
he  himself  has  a  share  in  forming.  He  enjoys  a  freedom, 
limited,  indeed,  and  provisional,  but  genuine  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
and  as  other  boys  enjoy  the  same  freedom,  he  must  expect  to  be 
bullied  and  fagged  by  those  who  are  stronger  than  himself,  and 
to  be  misled  by  those  who  are  deeper  than  himself,  and  he  learns 
by  that  experience,  at  very  small  cost,  the  valuable  lesson  how 
bullies  are  to  be  resisted,  and  how  the  decoy-ducks  of  vice  are 
to  be  detected  and  foiled.  But  the  moment  the  master  begins 
to  supervise  “his  manners  and  pursuits  out  of  school,”  the  whole 
character  of  the  institution  is  changed.  The  freedom,  the  pro¬ 
bation,  the  experience  are  all  gone.  Some  evil  is  no  doubt  ex¬ 
tirpated,  but  a  great  deal  of  true  education  is  extirpated  in  its 
company.  Meanwhile,  a  system  of  government  is  introduced 
which  is  not  only  not  invigorating  to  the  character,  but  posi¬ 
tively  corrupting. 

The  moment  a  master  ceases  to  administer  justice  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  positive  code  of  law,  and  shows  favour  or  disfavour 
according  to  an  imagined  knowledge  of  general  character,  he 


PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

IT  was  natural  that  Sir  John  Coleridge’s  lecture  at  Tiverton 
should  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy  touching  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Eton.  Everybody  in  the  least  degree 
familiar  with  the  subject  has  long  felt  the  anomaly  of  entrust¬ 
ing  the  education  of  the  wealthiest  class  in  England  to  members 
of  one  of  the  obscurest  colleges  in  Cambridge,  selected  less  by 
merit  than  by  chance.  But  delicacy  towards  the  masters,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  impeaching  the  system  without  any 
reference  to  the  shortcomings  of  individuals,  have  hitherto 
deterred  people  from  entering  on  so  invidious  a  controversy.  Sir 
John  Coleridge  has  belled  the  cat,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now 
all  who  have  an  interest  in  Eton  will  discuss  the  matter  fearlessly. 
The  proprietors  of  abuses  are  generally  timorous  and  squeezable, 
and  if  the  Eton  masters  can  be  induced  by  the  fear  of  public  dis¬ 
credit  to  reform  themselves,  they  will  do  it  much  better  than  any 
external  authority  can  do  it  for  them. 

But  the  discussion  is  stretching  beyond  the  peculiarities  of 
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forms  around  him  a  knot  of  little  courtiers  at  once.  He  can 
only  know  of  boys’  real  characters  what  they  choose  to  show  him, 
and  the  school  will  be  demoralized  by  seeing  the  exaltation  of 
plausible  little  hypocrites  and  the  disgrace  of  more  honest  and 
outspoken  matures.  Moreover,  the  system  of  over-interference 
presents  most  dangerous  temptations  to  spying.  The  writer  in 
the  Cornhill  is  very  indignant  that  his  favourite  “super¬ 
vision  ”  should  be  called  espionage,  and  imputes  all  kinds 
of  corrupt  motives  to  those  who  call  it  so.  But  in  truth  it 
is  a  physical  necessity  that  the  two  should  be  convertible 
terms.  It  is  impossible  for  one  master  to  “supervise”  with  his 
own  eyes  the  out-of-school  proceedings  of  forty,  or  even  of 
twenty  boys.  If  he  wishes  to  know  everything  that  they  do, 
andto  keep  them  thoroughly  in  leading-strings,  he  must  pick  up  his 
information  from  anybody  that  will  give  it  him.  In  small  private 
schools,  where  “  study  of  individual  character  ”  is  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  advertised,  the  whole  feminine  establishment  are  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  scholastic  police.  The  young  ladies  supervise, 
the  housemaids  supervise,  every  petticoat  about  the  house  super¬ 
vises.  But  in  large  schools  this  resource  is  unavailable ;  and 
unless  the  master  asks  the  boys  questions  about  each  other,  he 
cannot  exercise  the  supervision  over  their  “  manners,  morals,  and 
pursuits  out  of  school,”  which  Paterfamilias  accuses  the  Eton 
masters  of  corruption  for  neglecting. 

But  every  one  who  has  any  practical  experience  of  a  University 
knows  that  the  worst  preparation  a  boy  can  receive  for  the 
temptations  of  maturer  years  is  this  incessant  and  sleepdess 
surveillance.  The  time  of  liberty  must  come,  the  leading-strings 
must  be  broken  at  last;  and  the  liberty  is  always  injurious  pre¬ 
cisely  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  previously  withheld.  Mosl 
University  men  have  been  acquainted  with  that  freshest  of  all 
freshmen — the  youth  who  is  just  emancipated  from  a  home  or  a 
private  school  education.  The  straitlacedness  and  simplicity 
of  his  first  term,  and  the  excesses  which  amply  redeem  them 
in  his  third,  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  manufacture  of 
character  is  an  ingenious  craft,  but  it  can  be  practised  on  one 
side  as  much  as  on  the  other.  A  youth  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  being  guided  all  his  life  is  just  as  likely  to  be  guided  to 
evil  as  to  good.  The  nerveless  and  malleable  character  which 
the  supervision  system  turns  out,  presents  precisely  the  sort  of 
pigeon  which  crows  most  delight  to  pluck.  Of  course  there  are 
dangers  in  both  extremes.  It  is  as  easy  to  err  on  the  side  of 
neglect  as  on  the  side  of  supervision.  "VVe  do  not  seek  to  justify 
the  Eton  masters  for  the  scandalous  deficiency  of  mere  instruc¬ 
tion,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  with  which  their  system  has 
hitherto  been  chargeable.  But  this  is  a  defect  that  may  bo 
removed  without  turning  Eton  into  a  private  school. 


THE  GLOIRE  AND  WARRIOR. 

THE  iron-plated  Gloire  answers  one,  at  least,  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  her  designer.  Her  seaworthiness,  and  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  call  her  “battle-power,”  may  be  more  or  less,  but 
she  serves  to  make  the  world  talk  about  her  just  as  well  as  if  she 
were  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning  of  experiments  in  building 
iron-plated  ships-of-war.  BeingaErench  ship,  it  is  of  course  the 
fashion  to  exalt  her  merits,  just  as,  if  she  were  a  British  ship,  it 
would  be  natural  to  exaggerate  her  defects.  It  would  be  rash 
to  offer  a  confident  opinion  upon  the  character  of  a  vessel  which  has 
been  imperfectly  observed,  and  which  lias  still  probably  to  undergo 
further  trials.  Nevertheless,  we  know  enough  to  satisfy  us  that 
La  Gloire  would  not  do  for  the  British  navy  ;  and  that,  if  our 
Admiralty  had  ventured  to  build  such  a  vessel,  they  would  not 
soon  have  heard  the  last  of  it.  The  only  possible  justification  of 
such  a  measure  would  be  that  it  was  an  experiment  or  a  make¬ 
shift.  The  French  Emperor  may  have  gained  some  useful  know¬ 
ledge  from  La  Gloire,  as  well  as  a  valuable  increase  of  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  subjects  are  sure  to  like  him  better  the  more  the 
British  seem  afraid  of  him.  His  iron-plated  ship  is  worth  every 
sou  that  she  has  cost  him,  even  if  she  should  do  nothing  more 
than  lie  peacefully  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon  while  membres  da 
Rarlement  Anglais  row  round  her,  and,  having  a  reputation  at 
home  for  seeing  a  good  way  into  a  stone  wall,  endeavour  to 
measure  with  the  eye  or  to  get  truly  told  to  them  the  thickness 
of  the  iron  upon  her  sides. 

'While  the  French,  according  to  Mr.  Hussey  Yivian,  deem  La 
Gloire  “  too  novel  and  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  open  to  imita- 
tation,”  we  are  ourselves  building  the  Warrior  with  our  usual 
inexorable  publicity.  The  French  Emperor  the  other  day  was 
not  stated  to  have  visited  Blackwall  after  doing  business  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  simply  because  the  inventor  of  the  hoax  did 
not  think  that  he  could  allow  him  time.  All  the  naval  Bowers 
of  the  world  are  welcome  to  inspect  and  measure  what  the 
Quarterly  Review  told  us,  in  its  last  number,  “  promises,  when 
completed,  to  be  the  finest  man-of-war  afloat.”  We  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  we  could  become  Tories  in  this  matter  of 
iron-plated  ships.  We  would  readily  believe  that  “  that  ener¬ 
getic  and  able  administrator,”  Sir  John  Pakington,  displayed  all 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  vigour  which  the  Quarterly,  as  in  duty 
bound,  ascribes  to  him.  But,  unhappily,  the  plans  of  the  six  “most 
eminent  iron-ship  builders”  which  the  Tory  First  Lord  “most 
prudently”  desired  to  have  sent  in— and  which,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle  due  we  suppose  to  the  potency  of  the  sacred  number 
seven,  were  found  to  agree  with  another  set  of  plans  already 
existing  in  an  official  drawer— have  undergone  a  good  deal 


of  irreverent  criticism,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  “the  accession 
of  Sir  John  Pakington  to  office”  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the 
complete  establishment  of  true  principles  in  iron  shipbuilding. 
If  the  Warrior  should  turn  out  badly,  the  Quarterly  Review 
may  perhaps  allege  that  the  original  plans  were  altered,  and  this 
is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  case.  But  if  the  Warrior  should 
succeed,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  partisans  of  Sir  John  Pakington 
will  imitate  in  a  humble  way  the  skilful  use  which  is  made  of 
La  Gloire  by  the  worshippers  of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  Quarterly  Review  deserves  credit  for  pointing  out  that 
essential  weakness  of  La  Gloire  which,  if  she  were  a  British  ship, 
would,  we  believe,  be  deemed  fatal  to  her  efficiency : — • 

It  is  impossible  to  frame  timber  together  with  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  working  of  a  powerful  screw,  acting  with  tho  enormous  leverage  due  to 
its  position  in  the  vessel. 

And,  after  noticing  how  full-powered  men-of-war  are  strained 
and  shaken  by  being  driven  at  full  speed,  the  writer  adds : — 

No  science,  in  fact,  can  frame  wood  firmly  enough  for  the  purpose,  while 
it  is  very  easy  to  mako  an  iron  hull  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  tho  action  of 
any  screw  driven  by  any  engine  that  human  hands  can  forge. 

It  seems  to  be  a  safe  deduction  from  the  principle  here  laid 
down,  that  if  La  Gloire  will  only  keep  on  steaming  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  knots  an  hour,  she  must,  in  no  long  time,  tear  herself 
to  pieces.  We  say  again,  that  if  she  were  a  British  ship  this 
would  be  perceived  at  once  ;  but,  as  we  very  well  know,  “  they 
manage  these  things  better  in  France.” 

But.  the  Quarterly,  having  got  hold  of  a  truth,  has  been 
hurried  by  the  novelty  of  the  sensation  into  absurdity.  In  a 
note,  which  may  be  supposed  to  express  its  mature  thoughts,  it 
makes  the  extravagant  proposal  that  not  only  the  hull  below 
water-mark,  but  the  entire  ship,  should  be  wholly  built  of  iron. 
“  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  lining  of  wood  in  the  Warrior 
is  not  entirely  a  mistake.”  Instead  of  eighteen  inches  of  teak 
this  writer  would  prefer  two  inches  more  of  iron,  and  he  thinks 
that,  where  armour-plates  on  experimental  targets  have  failed  to 
resist  shot,  the  fault  has  been  in  supporting  them  by  timber,  for 
which  he  would  have  substituted  granite.  Now  really  when  a 
publication  of  high  character  is  found  capable  of  giving  to  tho 
world,  as  the  last  result  of  its  deliberations,  such  a  wild  sugges¬ 
tion  as  the  foregoing,  we  are  almost  driven  to  lay  aside  the 
hope  of  ever  getting  this  subject  treated  rationally. 

The  writer  says  in  another  place  that  “  it  is  difficult  to  see  by 
what  process  of  reasoning  Sir  Howard  Douglas  arrives”  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  he  attributes  to  him  in  regard  to  iron-plated  ships. 
The  process  of  reasoning  employed  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his  Treatise 
on  Naval  Gunnery.  It  consists  in  accurately  recording  and  care¬ 
fully  and  impartially  generalizing  from  ascertained  facts,  and 
when  this  method  proves  inadequate,  he  recommends  an  appeal 
from  reasoning  to  experiment.  But  is  it  possible  that  the  writer 
|  in  the  Quarterly  has  not  read  even  a  single  chapter  of  the  work 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  his  own  article  P  At  the  expense 
of  that  small  amount  of  labour  he  might  have  learned  that  his 
proposal  to  abolish  the  timber  supports  of  the  iron  plates  is  op¬ 
posed — we  do  not  say  to  the  mere  opinion  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
or  of  anybody  else — but  to  the  result  of  all  the  experiments 
which,  during  a  series  of  years,  have  tested  the  resistance  offered 
by  armour-plates  to  cannon.  “To  secure  the  resistance  of  the 
plates  and  the  impenetrability  of  the  sides  of  a  ship,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  plates  be  strongly  backed  up  by  masses 
of  the  strongest  and  most  resisting  timber” — this  is  stated  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  as  “  a  conclusion  which  may  be  safely 
made,”  from  the  numerous  experiments  he  has  described.  A 
page  or  two  further  on  he  says  that  plates  such  as  those 
of  the  Warrior  were  tested  by  firing  68-pounder  solid  shot  at 
the  distance  of  200  yards  ;  but  it  was  found  there,  as  elsewhere, 
that  slabs  of  iron  of  that  or  any  practicable  thickness,  “  were 
cpiite  insufficient  to  resist  concentrated  tire  at  short  ranges;” 
and,  he  adds,  in  reference  to  the  Warrior,  “  what  the  effect  of 
such  a  battery  will  be  when  the  plates  are  backed  up  by  masses 
of  teak  as  described,  remains  to  be  seen.”  What  the  effect 
would  be  if  the  plates  were  not  backed  up  at  all  we  should  like  to 
hear  the  Quarterly  Review  explain. 

In  this  respect,  then,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  architect  of 
the  Warrior  has  made  no  mistake.  As  regards  the  general  merits 
of  the  ship  we  can  but  say,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  the 
only  satisfactory  means  of  judging  of  them  is  to  get  her  finished 
and  sent  to  sea  without  delay.  Of  course,  we  would  imitate 
the  French,  who  do  not  trust  their  infant  prodigy  on  a  trip 
from  Toulon  to  Nice  without  a  wooden  ship  of  good  character 
as  nurse.  The  Warrior  resembles  La  Gloire  in  this — that 
she  is  an  experiment,  but  differs  from  her  in  this,  that  if  she 
should  in  any  respect  turn  out  badly,  the  whole  world  will  hear 
of  our  disappointment.  But  does  any  human  being  believe  that 
the  Frenchmen  to  whom  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  applied  would  have 
told  him  anything  that  they  knew  unfavourable  to  tho  reputation 
of  La  Gloire  /  Wo  cannot  but  admire  how  skilfully  the  French 
dockyards  are  kept  prepared  for  the  inspection  of  travelling 
Englishmen  who  may  have  access  to  the  columns  of  their  own 
newspapers.  Of  course  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  was  informed  that  “all 
guns  now  served  out  for  active  use  in  the  French  navy  arc  rifled,” 
and  he  was  shown  vast  heaps  of  conical  shot.  We  feel  sure  that 
those  mounds  of  shot,  as  well  as  the  guns  to  which  they  belong, 
are  at  any  rate  quite  good  enough  to  be  looked  at  by  Mr.  Hussey 
Vivian.  But  whether  they  can  be  relied  on  for  any  purpose  but 
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that  of  being  talked  about  appears  doubtful.  It  is  just  the  story 
of  the  iron-plated  ships  over  again.  .Repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  in  England  to  convert  some  portion  of  our  own  vast 
stock  of  smooth-bores  into  rifled  guns,  but  the  tests  applied  have 
proved  that  hitherto  this  process  has  not  been  reconciled  with 
safety.  And  yet  in  France  it  is  pretended  either  that  this  con¬ 
version  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  or  that  new  rifled 
cannon  have  been  manufactured  at  a  rate  which  is  quite  in¬ 
credible.  We  should  certainly  suppose  that  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian’s 
informants  spoke,  at  least  in  part,  of  smooth-bores  converted  into 
rifled  guns.  'It  is  possible  that  they  believe  these  guns 
to  be  thoroughly  effective  and  reliable,  just  as  their  country¬ 
men  in  general  are  persuaded  at  this  moment  that  the  French 
field-pieces  in  China  have  proved  themselves  superior  to  the 
Armstrongs.  And  if  they  did  not  themselves  believe  in  the 
excellence  of  the  guns,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  wished  Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian  to  believe  in  it.  The  French  have  cleverly  im¬ 
proved  upon  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  who,  in  Anson’s 
time,  placed  warriors  in  paper  armour  upon  the  ramparts  of  their 
forts  to  strike  awe  into  the  beholder’s  mind.  But  La  Gloire, 
with  her  rifled  guns,  succeeds  better  than  her  Chinese  prototype. 
She  causes  a  most  flattering  emotion  in  British  hearts.  Our 
dignity  has  been  of  late  rather  compromised  by  yielding  to  these 
sensations  ;  but  this  may  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  living  on 
good  terms  with  our  nearest  neighbours.  The  panics  of  travel¬ 
ling  M.P.’s  please  the  French,  and  they  do  not  greatly  injure  us. 


REVIVALISM. 

rfTHE  Mendicity  Society  does  a  work  useful  to  the  public,  but  it 
is  one  which,  besides  being  unpopular,  must  be  nauseous  to 
its  agents.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  unmask  hardened  impostors, 
to  track  out  the  tricks  and  rogueries  of  the  begging-letter 
writers,  to  uncover  the  fictitious  wounds,  and  to  detect  the  fic¬ 
titious  poverty  of  those  who  tell  you  that  they  are  naked  and 
starving.  But  the  trials  which  await  the  religious  detective  are 
still  worse.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Cumming,  or  Mr.  Spurgeon,  or 
Mr.  Bellew,  when  the  imposition  is  laid  bare  and  the  whole 
trickery  is  displayed  by  which  the  public  credulity  is  attracted, 
there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  devotees  incapable  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  religion  and  pretence.  Besides  these,  there 
are  persons  whose  religion  consists  in  cant.  Such  a  combination 
makes  the  duty  of  showing  up  a  religious  impostor  a  difficult  one. 
In  addition  to  the  class  of  ignorant  devotees,  there  is  another 
class  to  whom  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  is  distasteful  on  other 
grounds.  There  are  those  who  have  little  sympathy  with  fanati¬ 
cism,  but  much  with  religion,  and  who  are  alarmed  lest  true 
religion  bo  injured  when  false  religion  is  exposed.  With  those,  if 
any  such  there  be,  who  believe  that  there  is  any  religion  in  iden¬ 
tifying  the  Apocalyptic  frogs  with  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  we 
cannot  enter  into  any  explanations.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  minds  far  above  them  in  intelligence  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  who,  on  the  whole,  would  prefer  that  any  caricature  and 
mockery  of  religion  shoidd  be  passed  over  and  condoned,  because 
they  say  it  is  impossible  to  laugh  at  the  counterfeit  without 
exposing  the  reality  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  To  such  persons 
a  reply  is  due.  AVe  would  at  once  answer  that  religion  is  not 
an  exceptional  case.  Religion  itself  is  a  matter  of  innate  and 
antecedent  morality.  You  never  allow  a  spurious  virtue  to  obtain 
credit  or  influence  for  fear  of  hurting  the  real  virtue  itself. 
Everybody  rebukes  prodigality  or  parsimony  without  the 
slightest  dread  of  damaging  the  interests  of  generosity  or  thrift. 
And  so  it  is  with  religion.  Religion  is  quite  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself.  The  coin  of  the  realm  is  not  discredited  or  sus¬ 
pected  because  we  nail  a  forged  lialfcrown  to  the  counter. 

We  lately  expressed  our  doubts  whether  it  showed  a  worthy 
estimate  of  Almighty  God  to  believe  that  He  would  specially 
interfere  to  guide  Lord  Palmerston  in  conferring  on  such  a 
person  as  Dr.  Wraldegrave  an  office  of  influence  and  rank.  Where¬ 
upon  we  are  said  to  be  heathenish  and  profane,  to  be  mockers  at 
prayer,  and,  above  all,  to  deny  a  special  Providence  and  the  virtue 
of  intercessory  prayer.  Of  course  we  say  it  under  the  perfect 
conviction  that  in  certain  quarters  we  shall  not  be  believed,  but 
we  must  observe  that  it  is  precisely  because  we  do  believe  that 
there  can  be  no  religion  without  prayer,  and  because  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  separate  the  notion  of  intercession  from  prayer, 
that  we  protested  against  such  intercessory  prayer  as  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Leo  Warner.  If  the  objection  to  our 
observations  had  confined  itself  merely  to  the  minor  propo¬ 
sition,  and  if  the  argument  had  been  that  because  Dr.  Walde- 
grave’s  religion  was  good  it  was  right  to  pray  for  its  success, 
we  should  not  have  contested  the  point.  This  would  only  be 
another  mode  of  saying  that  different  people  take  different  views 
of  the  value  of  the  sort  of  religion  professed  by  Dr.  Waldegrave. 
Not  to  like  it  is,  in  certain  quarters,  set  down  at  once  as  a  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  a  black  heart  and  unconverted  mind.  Be  it  so. 
We  need  not  argue  the  question.  But  this  is  not  the  objection 
urged  against  our  strictures.  Our  alleged  fault  is  that  we  object 
to  intercessory  prayer  of  any  sort ;  and  this  must  be  wrong,  be¬ 
cause  all  prayers  are  good.  It  is  not  very  logical,  to  be  sure,  to 
conclude  a  general  from  a  particular,  and  to  say  that  we  must 
dislike  all  intercessory  prayer  because  we  protest  against  that 
of  Mr.  Lee  Warner.  But  what  our  opponents  really  mean 
is,  that  it  hurts  religion  to  say  that  any  intercessory  prayer 
is  mischievous  and  irreligious.  It  is  high  time  to  protest 


against  this  dishonour  and  wrong  to  religion.  If,  as  is  implied 
in  the  censures  directed  against  us,  it  is  profane  to  object 
to  any  sort  of  prayers,  we  should  like  to  know  what  can  be 
said  against  the  priests  of  Baal  P  They  were  sincere  enough, 
and  believed  that  their  prayers  would  be  answered  when  they 
cried  from  morning  to  evening,  “  O  Baal,  hear  us  !”  There  is  no 
imputation  on  the  sincerity  of  those  who  kneel  to  Mumbo 
Jumbo  or  a  Fetish.  What  makes  prayer  good  or  bad,  religious 
or  irreligious,  is  the  sort  of  character  with  which  the  worshipper 
invests  God  at  the  moment  of  his  prayers.  His  estimate  of  God 
in  prayer  may  be  a  worthy  or  an  unworthy  one.  According  to 
it,  his  special  prayer  is  good  or  bad.  Is  it  meant  that  no  prayer 
can  be  bad  which  is  offered  in  faith  P  An  evangelical  speaker,  not 
very  long  ago  produced  as  an  instance  of  “  believing  prayer,”  the 
case  of  a  schoolboy  who  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  a  good 
innings  at  cricket.  There  are  authentic  instances  of  Italian  rob¬ 
bers  having  a  mass  said  for  their  success  on  the  road.  Cornish 
wreckers  may  pray  with  all  sincerity  for  a  good  west  wind  on  a 
lee  shore,  and  we  have  known  instances  of  very  fervent  prayers 
being  offered  for  red  to  come  up  at  rouge  ct  noir. 

Now,  what  makes  these  prayers  bad  and  irreligious  ?  Obviously 
not  the  lack  of  faith  and  sincerity  in  those  who  offer  them.  They 
do  realize  most  vividly  the  sense  of  a  personal  Divinity  and  the 
interference  of  a  special  Providence.  But  these  prayers  arc  to 
be  condemned,  not  because  they  are  not  offered  in  faith,  but 
because  they  are  founded  on  a  gross,  carnal,  and  degraded  idea 
of  God.  The  God  who  would  help  a  schoolboy  at  cricket  is  in 
attributes  not  to  be  distinguished  above  a  God  who  would  deliver 
a  traveller  into  the  hands  of  a  devout  and  prayerful  Fra  Diavolo. 
This  was  our  objection  to  Mr.  Lee  Warner’s  prayer — viz.,  that  if 
Divine  interposition  was  to  be  concluded  as  to  Dr.  Waldegrave’s 
appointment,  or  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  like  of  Dr.  Walde¬ 
grave,  the  inference  was  that  God  looked  with  favour  on  imbe¬ 
cility  of  mind  and  upon  fanaticism.  To  this  view  of  the  Divine 
Nature  we  cannot  assent.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  think 
these  things  are  in  favour  with  God.  We  do  not.  We  believe, 
on  the  contrar}',  that  God  does  not  want  or  delight  in  tho 
ignorance  or  fanaticism  of  man.  And  that  Dr.  Waldegrave  is  a 
fanatic  and  a  weak  person  we  say  on  the  evidence  of  two 
sermons  which  he  published  this  year  on  the  death  of  a 
Mrs.  Allnutt.  That  he  got  a  first  class  at  Oxford  is  no  proof 
that  he  is  not  now  in  religion  a  mere  fanatic — a  fanatic,  as  these 
two  sermons  prove,  whose  religion  is  not  one  whit  superior  to 
that  of  the  conventicle  and  the  revivalist.  And  as  we  cannot 
believe  that  prayer  for  the  success  and  promotion  of  fanaticism 
is,  or  can  be,  an  offering  acceptable  to  the  Father  of  Lights,  we 
deprecated  such  prayers,  and  such  prayers  only.  It  is,  we 
can  assure  both  friends  and  enemies,  quite  possible  to  believe  in 
God  and  quite  possible  to  believe  in  prayer,  even  though  we  may 
say  that  certain  prayers  arc  dishonouring  to  the  object  of  prayer, 
and  mean  and  contemptible  in  the  worshipper. 

The  subject,  however,  has  wider  bearings  than  this.  We  hold 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  religion  to  denounce  its  counterfeit,  and  to 
denounce  it  in  the  language  of  satire.  The  only  jest  and  satire 
recorded  in  Scripture  are  those  launched  by  Elijah  against  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  by  Isaiah  against  the  folly  of  idolatry. 
But  the  sarcasm  of  the  Tishbite  was  not  without  mourning, 
and  there  are  other  sentiments  than  derision  which  are 
excited  by  the  profane  religionism  of  Exeter  Hall.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  scene  which  was  enacted  on  Sunday  night 
last  at  Exeter  Hall  was  infinitely  worse  than  any  Baal  worship  or 
Juggernaut  worship  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  Infinitely 
worse,  because  to  say  that  this  is  not  Christianity  offends  many 
who  call  themselves  especially  Christian  men — infinitely  worse, 
because  this  is  only  the  natural  result  of  Revivalism,  and  the 
legitimate  complement  of  theatre  sermons  and  monster  services. 
Of  course  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  take  the  chair  and  preside  over  or  “  con¬ 
duct”  the  “special  services  at  the  Royal  Victoria”  or  at 
Exeter  Hall,  will  say  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
blasphemy  and  abomination  of  tho  “converted  pugilist”  who 
entertained  the  Sunday  audience  of  Exeter  Hall  with  “  a  hymn 
to  the  tune  of  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,”  and  wrho  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  surest  way  “  to  convert  people  was  to  shake 
them  over  hell  for  five  or  six  minutes.”  No  doubt  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  Church  and  State  who  have  succumbed  to  the 
rioters  in  St.  George’s-in-thc-East  can  distinguish  between  the 
religion  of  the  vestry  of  that  parish  and  the  religion  of  that 
burning  light  in  Exeter  Hall  who  denounced  the  “  folly  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  lot  of  fellows  with  white  night-gowns  on.”  But  we  beg 
distinctly  to  assert  that  the  responsibility  of  these  scandalous 
orgies  is  with  those  who  have  set  the  ball  rolling.  A\re  should 
not  have  heard  of  Mr.  Richard  Weaver  or  Mr.  William  Carter 
unless  it  had  pleased  Bishops  and  Deans  to  think  that  they  could 
rival  Spurgeon  on  his  own  boards  and  in  his  own  character.  It 
has  gone  forth,  and  we  regret  to  say  it  has  gone  forth  with  the 
tacit  assent  of  episcopal  responsibility,  that  theatre  preachings 
and  theatrical  religion  is  the  way  to  “  attract  the  masses.”  Well, 
the  masses  are  attracted,  and  they  sing  the  “King  of  the  Can¬ 
nibal  Islands  ”  by  way  of  anthem,  and  they  listen  with  saving 
interest  and  experimental  sympathy  to  a  frenzied  impostor  who 
leaps  and  stamps  in  the  name  of  Him  of  whom  it  was  prophe¬ 
sied  that  “  He  shoidd  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  His  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street;”  and  who,  pretending  to  be  an 
apostle  of  the  All  Merciful,  with  furious  shouts  howls  “  hell  and 
damnation  with  a  vigour  which  was  perfectly  appalling.” 
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If  this  is  religion — and  of  course  it  is  religion — -then  all  we  can 
say  is,  that  there  is,  indeed,  much  need  of  a  revival.  If  this  is 
Christianity,  we  have  not  advanced  one  bit  beyond  the  devotees 
of  Syria  in  Jehu’s  time.  Baal's  religion  is  quite  as  good  as  this, 
and  better  too — better,  because  it  is  not  an  offence  against  the 
light.  But  if  this  is  religion  in  England,  we  commend  the  facts 
to  the  care  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  very  anxious  about  the 
religion  of  Spain  or  Italy,  or  China  or  India.  Wherever  there  is 
a  grovelling  superstition  on  the  earth,  wherever  there  is  an  unclean 
and  devilish  tyranny,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  religion  enthroned  at 
a  revival  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall.  Who  is  responsible  for  these 
excesses  they  best  know  who,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  England, 
lend  the  sanction  of  authority  or  connivance  to  revivalism  and 
special  services  in  theatres.  In  any  other  country  than  this  such 
a  scene  as  that  of  last  Sunday  would  be  a  matter  for  the  police. 
Where  the  Cancan  is  prohibited,  those  pious  orgies  and  solemn 
hymns  would  scarcely  be  permitted.  But  under  SirGeorgc Lewis’s 
estimate  of  religion,  an  outrage  either  on  public  peace  or  public 
decency,  if  it  pretends  to  a  Gospel  sanction,  claims  the  right  of 
sanctuary.  All  that  we  now  want  is  to  import  other  Oriental 
rites  into  the  culte  of  revivalism.  We  have  got  the  howling  and 
the  dancing  Dervish.  We  only  want  devotees  to  cut  themselves 
with  knives  and  lancets,  and  to  fling  themselves  under  the 
wheels  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  carriage,  while  the  Traviatas  of  the 
midnight  meetings  will  be  quite  ready  to  revive  the  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  or  Baal-peor  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  MOUNT  YEENON  PAPERS* 

rilHE  system  of  starring  has  answered  very  badly  on  the 
JL  stage,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  answer  much  better  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Pecuniarily,  the  manager  and  actor,  the  publisher  and 
author,  may  find  their  account  in  it,  but  it  tends  to  make  acting 
and  writing  bad.  A  conspicuous  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
volume  called  the  Mount  Vernon  Papers.  It  consists  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Essays  by  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  statesman, 
which  were  originally  published  in  a  weekly  newspaper  called 
the  New  Yorle  Ledger,  under  the  following  circumstances.  Mr. 
Everett  was  much  interested  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  of  Washington’s  estate  of  Mount  Yernon  to  be 
an  heirloom  of  the  nation,  and  started  a  public  subscription  for 
the  purpose.  The  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Ledger  thought 
he  saw  a  great  opportunity  for  advertising  his  paper.  He 
accordingly  offered  to  contribute  10,000  dollars  to  the  Mount 
Yernon  Eund  if  Mr.  Everett  would  write  one  article  a  week  for 
a  year  in  the  Ledger.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  about  40 1.  an 
article,  and  was  a  tempting  offer  to  a  man  enthusiastic  for  the 
success  of  a  patriotic  scheme.  Mr.  Everett  states  that  he  would 
certainly  not  have  accepted  the  proposal  if  the  proceeds  had 
been  destined  to  flow  into  his  own  pocket.  But  his  patriotism 
forbade  him  to  reject  so  easy  a  method  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon  Eund.  Ho  bargain  was  made 
as  to  the  quality  or  subject  of  the  articles,  and  so  long  as  the 
Ledger  gained  notoriety  and  the  Mount  Yernon  Eund  flourished, 
neither  party  seems  to  have  considered  that  it  made  any  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  articles  were  good  or  bad.  The  consequence 
is,  that  they  are  very  poor,  meagre  dissertations  on  any  subject 
that  Mr.  Everett  could  think  of  and  write  on  without  trouble. 
A  large  portion  of  them  consists  of  insipid  recollections  of  tours 
taken  by  Mr.  Everett  in  Europe,  and  are  about  the  sort  of  thing 
that  a  young  lady  travelling  in  Switzerland  might  write  if  she 
sent  abridgments  of  Murray’s  Handbook  home  to  a  female  friend. 
When  the  subject  is  tolerably  good,  the  treatment  is  so  inadequate 
that  even  the  proprietor  of  the  Neio  York  Ledger  must  have 
seen  the  value  at  which  his  crack  contributor  estimated  that 
periodical.  The  late  Mr.  Hallam,  for  instance,  furnishes 
the  topic  of  one  of  these  essays;  and  the  substance  of  what 
Mr.  Everett  has  to  say  is,  that  the  Constitutional  History 
strikes  him  as  being  a  sound  and  useful  publication.  There  is 
not  the  faintest  attempt  to  criticise.  That  would  have  taken 
time  and  thought,  and  Mr.  Everett  was  not  selling  time 
and  thought,  but  only  his  name.  Another  essay  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  a  journey  which  Mr.  Everett  once  made,  and 
tells  how  he  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  and  how  the  conversation  of 
two  fellow-travellers  prevented  him,  until  at  last  one  of  them 
got  out  at  a  station  on  the  way,  and  then  Mr.  Everett  was  very  glad 
and  got  off  to  sleep.  This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  which  one  of  the 
very  few  Americans  who  have  earned  a  European  reputation 
sells  to  an  ambitious  periodical  for  qo£.  As  many  essays  as  pos¬ 
sible  are,  of  course,  devoted  to  Washington,  and  some  of  the 
very  smallest  facts  ever  recorded  of  a  great  man’s  career  are 
brought  out  with  great  pomp  from  Washington’s  diary.  Mr. 
Everett  even  describes  seven  separate  occasions  on  which,  as  he 
tells  us,  if  Providence  had  not  interfered,  Washington  would 
not  have  been  what  he  was,  or  done  what  he  performed.  Eor 
example,  Washington  once  had  the  small-pox,  and  Mr.  Everett 
assures  us  that  if  the  great  General  had  died  in  early  life  of  the 
disease,  he  would  not  have  lived  to  be  famous.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  an  eminent  writer  can  go  below  this. 

*  The  Mount  Vernon  Papers.  By  Edward  Everett.  London :  Sampson 
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We  can  quite  believe  that  if  Mr.  Everett  had  been  asked  to 
accept  40/.  on  condition  that  he  recorded  in  print  how  he  once 
took  longer  to  go  to  sleep  in  a  railway  carriage  than  he  expected, 
he  would  have  rejected  the  offer  with  disdain.  But  he  seems  to 
think  that  because,  when  he  gets  the  money,  he  gives  it  away,  he 
is  doing  a  very  proper  thing.  We  do  not  see  that  the  destination 
of  the  money  makes  any  difference.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
similar  transaction  in  Englaud?  If  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
undertook  to  write  the  silliest  autobiography  he  could  frame,  and 
publish  it  in  the  Family  Herald,  should  we  excuse  him  because 
he  offered  to  give  the  money  he  received  to  the  fund  for  Lord^ 
Macaulay’s  statue  ?  An  eminent  statesman  owes  the  duty  of 
self-respect  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  country ;  and 
no  one  who  can  do  better  is  justified  in  writing  such  very 
poor  productions  as  the  Mount  Vernon  Papers.  It  is  a 
common  but  a  lamentable  opinion  to  suppose  that  it  is  vir¬ 
tuous  to  do  anything,  however  foolish,  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
and  the  main  reason  of  this  opinion  being  held  is,  that  people 
get  absorbed  in  a  favourite  charitable  or  patriotic  scheme  so 
as  to  forget  everything  else.  The  success  of  that  scheme  seems 
the  only  one  thing  on  earth  that  is  really  important.  It  is 
a  very  good  thing  that  the  house  in  which  Washington 
lived  should  become  the  property  of  the  American  nation ;  but 
it  is  quite  as  important  that  Americans  of  eminence  and  reputa¬ 
tion  should  not  lower  the  standard  of  writing  in  their  country. 
What  can  be  worse  than  that  a  man  whom  his  countrymen 
regard  with  general  respect  should  contract  to  go  on  writing  for 
a  year,  although  he  knows  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  ?  This  is 
what  Mr.  Everett  has  done.  There  are  things  in  his  book  that 
we  might  commend.  There  is  a  good  tone  running  through  it — • 
a  wish  to  render  homage  to  true  excellence,  and  a  constant 
protest  against  the  ordinary  virulence  of  American  writing.  But 
a  good  tone,  and  a  love  of  justice  and  moderation,  do  not  in  the 
least  make  up  for  the  author  having  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Everett  would  not  have  written  any  single  page 
in  his  book  if  he  could  have  helped  it.  He  only  draws  out  his 
reminiscences  of  sleepless  journeys  because  he  is  under  contract 
to  write  something ;  and  then  he  Hatters  himself  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  he  writes,  if  he  is  not  going  to  spend  on  himself  the 
money  which  his  writing  brings  in.  The  gain  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  Fund  fades  into  insignificance  when  we  think  how  it  has 
been  purchased  ;  and  the  Americans  must  be  a  very  poor-spirited 
set  of  people  if  they  would  not  have  paid  enough  money  to  buy 
their  Liberator’s  house  without  calling  on  Mr.  Everett  to  sell 
his  reputation  in  this  way. 

There  are  also  other  evils  attending  on  such  a  bargain  as  Mr. 
Everett  made.  People  who  lend  their  names  to  increase  the 
sale  of  ambitious  periodicals  are  apt  to  do  rather  more  puffing 
than  they  would  quite  approve  of  if  their  choice  was  free.  Mr. 
Everett  may  possibly  have  felt  that  the  real  object  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  effect  was  to  puff  the  paper  that  bought  him  at  so 
handsome  a  figure.  Perhaps  the  proprietor  may  have  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  articles  were  not  quite  so  liberal  in  indirect 
puffing  as  he  had  hoped,  and  therefore  urged  a  claim  to  have  an 
allowance  of  direct  puffing  thrown  in.  At  any  rate,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  fifty-third  “  Paper”  added  by  way  of  bonus,  and  that 
the  subject  of  this  article  is  the  New  York  Ledger  itself.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  the  puff  when  it  assumes  such  a  very  simple 
form,  and  Mr.  Everett  can  never  accuse  himself  of  having 
shirked  his  engagement  to  advertise  his  paymaster.  He  goes 
into  the  fullest  particulars,  and  piles  up  statistics  of  every  kind 
to  show  what  an  enormously  important  and  successful  journal 
the  Ledger  is.  AYe  read  in  the  prospectus  of  the  article  such 
headings  as  these — “  Distribution  of  the  Paper  ” — “  Eighty 
thousand  by  mail” — “Ledger  day  described” — “  Immense  amount 
of  Printing  annually  done  in  the  Ledger  Office  and  when  we 
examine  the  details  which  are  introduced  to  give  substance  to 
these  imposing  topics,  we  find  the  most  animated  description  of 
all  that  happens  when  the  periodical  is  published,  and  of  all  the 
contrivances  by  which  its  publication  is  arranged  in  the  most 
cheap  and  convenient  way.  “  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Ledgers  are  seen  moving  off  on  the  shoulders  of  porters,  and  in 
the  hands  of  news-boys,  in  drays  and  carts,  in  every  direction, 
but  twenty  minutes  is  enough  for  the  work,  and  by  that  time 
the  throng  is  dispersed,  and  the  ubiquitous  journal  is  on  its  way 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land.”  Perhaps  if  a  very,  very 
good  object  of  charity  or  patriotism  were  held  out  to  him  as  a 
bait,  Mr.  Everett  might  be  secured  by  Messrs.  Moses  and  Son. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  admirable  in 
the  “  eveniug  waistcoat”  department  of  panegyric. 

If  we  could  find  anything  to  praise  or  speak  of  as  interesting 
in  this  volume  we  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so;  but  even  when 
Mr.  Everett  has  had  some  little  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes,  and  must  have  had  access  to  some 
valuable  information,  he  only  raises  our  interest  to  disappoint  it. 
It  is  not  that  what  he  says  is  bad  or  u  rong,  but  it  is  so  slipshod 
and  meagre.  He  considers  evidently  that  accuracy  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  thought  would  be  wasted  on  the  readers  of  the  “ubi¬ 
quitous  journal.”  It  happened,  for  example,  that  a  friend  wrote 
to  ask  him  to  devote  a  paper  or  two  to  the  commercial 
crisis  of  1857.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  opinion  of  an 
American  statesman  might  be  worth  having.  Mr.  Everett 
turned  the  subject  over  in  his  mind,  and  he  exerted  himself  so 
far  as  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  crisis  was 
debt,  and  that  the  Americans  got  into  difficulties  because  they 
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lived  and  traded  mucli  beyond  their  means.  He  even  proceeded 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  to  which  they  habitually  use 
credit,  and  he  calculates  that,  on  an  average,  every  man  in  the 
States  owes  three  hundred  dollars  on  his  “private  expenditure” 
account.  At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  a  very  curious  and 
suggestive  fact,  and  promises  to  illustrate  strongly  the  position 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Americans.  But,  when  we  come  to 
examine  it,  we  find  that  it  tells  us  very  little.  There  must  be  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  community  who  arc  not  in  debt  at  all, 
because  either  no  one  would  trust  them,  or  because  they  are  too 
rich  to  require  credit ;  and  all  these  persons  are  excluded  from 
the  calculation.  Then  what  is  meant  by  bemg  in  debtP  If  a 
man  has  an  income  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  if 
he  at  any  moment  owes  three  hundred,  is  he  to  be  said  to  be 
living  on  credit  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  dollars  beyond 
his  income  P  The  most  prudent  and  careful  man  may  legitimately 
owe  the  tenth  of  his  income  at  any  one  moment,  for  he  knows 
that  such  a  sum  does  nothing  more  than  represent  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  payment  which  are  most  convenient  to  all  parties. 
Credit  sometimes  means  obtaining  things  which  you  cannot  pay 
for,  and  sometimes  it  means  obtaining  things  the  payment 
of  which  is  deferred  for  the  convenience  of  the  seller  quite 
as  much  as  that  of  the  buyer.  Mr.  Everett’s  general  average 
mixes  up  the  two  kinds  of  credit,  and  we  get  from  it  little 
more  than  an  opinion  from  one  who  knows  the  country,  that  ex¬ 
penditure  generally  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  resources 
of  the  people.  And  how  are  we  to  know  that  Mr.  Everett’s 
guess  is  a  good  one  P  Why  should  we  suppose  that  three 
hundred  dollars  is  really  about  the  sum  which  the  average  of 
Americans  owe?  "When  Mr.  Everett  subsequently  treats  of 
trading  on  an  insufficient  business  capital,  he  asserts  that  the 
Americans  use  credit  to  the  amount  of  ten,  or  perhaps  five,  times 
the  whole  of  their  available  capital.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
struck  him  that  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  ten  or  five  is 
the  right  figure.  A  country  the  traders  of  which  traded  on  a 
fictitious  capital  ten  times  larger  than  their  real  capital  would 
be  in  a  totally  different  position  from  one  where  the  fictitious 
capital  traded  on  was  only  five  times  the  amount  of  the  real. 
But  Mr.  Everett  thinks  that  any  biggish  figure  will  do  for  the 
Ledger,  and  that  the  exact  amount  is  unimportant.  Ho  infor¬ 
mation  worth  having  can  be  got  out  of  statements  like  these. 
Mr.  Everett  is  better  than  this  when  he  is  treating  a  less  serious 
subject ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  tells  us  of  something  he  has 
seen  in  former  years  which  in  an  idle  moment  we  might  care  to 
read.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  articles  in  the  volume  are  two  in 
which  he  describes  a  visit  which  he  once  paid  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Although  they  add  nothing  to  what  the  readers  of  Lock¬ 
hart  know  already,  they  serve  to  make  us  remember  what  we 
know,  and  are  full  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  author  of 
the  Waverley  Hovels,  and  of  admiration  for  the  honest  and 
friendly  family  circle  into  which  it  was  his  privilege  when  he  was 
a  young  man  to  be  admitted  at  Abbotsford. 


WHITESIDE'S  ITALY* 

11.  WHITESIDE  has  compressed  his  original  three- 
volume  work  on  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  into  a 
single  volume,  and  has  prefixed  a  preface  on  “  The  Events  of 
Italy  since  1848.”  The  “Events  of  Italy”  happen  so  fast  now- 
a-days,  that  Mr.  Whiteside’s  preface — written,  seemingly,  within 
the  present  year — is  now  actually  more  obsolete  than  his  record 
of  Italy  before  1848.  Mr.  Whiteside’s  impressions  of  Italy  before 
that  year  have  a  certain  value.  He  was  there,  he  saw  what 
was  going  on ;  he  looked  into  many  things  into  which  most 
travellers  do  not  look;  he  conversed  with  many  Italians  and 
read  many  Italian  books  and  pamphlets.  The  result  of  all  these 
inquiries  made  by  a  British  lawyer  and  legislator  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  political  outbi’eak  of  course  tells  us  something,  and  is  a 
contribution,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  history  of  the  time.  But  the 
preface  gives  us  Mr.  Whiteside’s  speculations  about  the  Peace 
of  Villafranca,  about  the  proposed  Congress,  about  the  possibility 
of  an  Italian  Federation — even  about  the  most  inscrutable  of  all 
subjects,  the  intentions  of  Louis  Hapoleon  Buonaparte.  About 
all  these  things  he  did  not  know  any  more  than  other 
people,  and  most  of  his  questions  have  already  been  happily  de¬ 
cided  by  the  sword  of  Garibaldi.  The  sketch  of  Italian  affairs 
from  1848  to  18O0  is  not  very  clear  or  graphic.  The  point  of 
most  interest  upon  which  it  enters  is  whether  Charles  Albert 
would  have  accepted  the  Austrian  proposals  in  1848,  and  how 
far  the  British  Cabinet  was  responsible  for  their  rejection.  These 
proposals  were  the  sale  to  Piedmont  of  Lombardy  up  to  the 
Adige,  and  a  similar  sale  of  Parma  and  Modena;  Venice  forming 
a  constitutional  monarchy  under  an  Austrian  Archduke.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Whiteside,  Charles  Albert  would  have  accepted  these 
terms  if  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  let  him.  Mr.  Whiteside 
regrets  that  this  settlement  did  not  take  place.  All  sorts  of  good 
things  would  have  happened,  he  tell  us,  if  it  had.  Doubtless,  the 
intermediate  years  from  1848  to  1859  might  have  been  more 
prosperous  for  some  parts  of  Italy  than  they  have  been.  The 
only  question  is,  would  not  so  imperfect  a  settlement  then  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  real  Kingdom  of  Italy  now  ? 

Mr.  Whiteside’s  Italian  politics  are,  on  the  whole,  very  cre- 

*  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  James  Whiteside, 
M.P.,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition,  Abridged  and  Kevised.  London:  Longmans. 
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ditable  to  him.  It  was  highly  honourable  to  one  of  his  party  at 
home,  thirteen  years  ago,  to  take  the  line  in  Italian  affairs  which 
is  taken  through  his  whole  book.  It  was  not  exactly  the  thing 
for  an  orthodox  Conservative  to  expose  the  misgovernment  of 
legitimate  Governments.  This  Mr.  Whiteside  did  very  effec¬ 
tually  ;  and  his  labours  were  the  more  useful  because  his  pro¬ 
fession  naturally  led  him  to  look  especially  into  the  details  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  therefore  exposes  many  points  in 
the  judicial  tyranny  of  Borne  and  Haples  which  might  have  es¬ 
caped  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  traveller,  or  even  of  an  ordinary 
politician.  These  legal  inquiries  strike  11s  as  the  most  really 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Whiteside’s  book.  But  the  whole  of  his 
sketch  of  Italian  politics,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  has  its  value. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  theological  partisanship  should 
ever  have  been  allowed  to  step  in.  Mr.  Whiteside  cannot  help 
looking  at  the  Pope  with  the  eyes  of  an  Irish  Protestant.  There 
is  nothing  violent  in  his  language,  but  the  feeling  peeps  out 
plainly  enough.  How,  to  a  politician,  the  Pope,  in  his  spiritual 
character,  whether  as  Bishop  of  Borne,  Patriarch  of  the  West,  or 
Head  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  ought  to  be  the  object  of  no 
dislike  whatever.  We  may  not  believe  in  him  ourselves, but  as  long 
as  many  millions  of  people  do,  we  must  act  accordingly.  A  far 
better  line  to  take  is  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion  which  requires  the  misgovernment 
of  Central  Italy.  History  shows  us  that  the  Popes  were  never 
so  powerful,  spiritually,  as  when  they  could  not  claim  a  foot  of 
ground  as  their  temporal  dominion.  The  Pope  whose  bridle  was 
held  by  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  was  himself  an  exile. 
To  us  it  seems  that  true  policy  would  rather  lead  the  Belfast 
Orangemen  to  go  and  fight  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pontiff, 
while  the  faithful  will  serve  their  own  cause  best  by  giving 
Pius  IX.  as  good  a  reception  at  St.  Jarlath’s  as  Alexander  III. 
met  with  at  Sens. 

Considering  Mr.  Whiteside’s  position  as  the  representative  of 
a  University  and  one  of  the  leading  Parliamentary  speakers  of 
his  party,  one  is  really  a  little  surprised  at  the  literary  character 
of  his  book.  The  style  is  very  poor,  and  there  are  throughout 
the  most  unmistakeable  signs  of  cram.  We  have  heard  the  book 
praised  for  the  great  mass  of  information  which  it  contains,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  contain  a  great  mass  of  information. 
It  contains,  we  suspect,  all  that  Mr.  Whiteside  learned  while  he 
was  in  Italy,  and  while  he  was  getting  up  his  book.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  learned  a  great  deal  during  that  time.  But, 
unless  his  way  of  using  his  knowledge  does  him  most  grievous 
wrong,  it  is  evident  that  his  knowledge  was  got  up  for  the 
occasion.  A  real  scholar  who  went  to  Italy,  or  any  other  country, 
being  thoroughly  well  informed  beforehand,  would  write  in  a  very 
different  way.  He  would  be  far  less  bountiful  of  long  quotations 
and  extracts  from  all  sorts  of  writers,  old  and  new.  He  would 
be  more  sparing  of  very  common-place  comments  and  epithets 
applied  to  things  which,  to  a  real  scholar,  are  too  familiar  to  need 
any.  Many  points  in  Mr.  Whiteside’s  studies  are  honourable 
to  him.  He  carries  back  into  past  times  the  same  generous  sym¬ 
pathies  which  determine  his  more  recent  Italian  politics.  He 
reads  Boscoe’s  Lives  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  the  Tenth,  and,  very 
honourably  for  himself,  reads  a  great  deal  in  them  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  disgust.  He  is  too  clear-sighted  to  be  dazzled 
by  wbat  has  been  called  “  the  gilded  tyranny  of  citizens,  Guelfs, 
and  plebeians.  He  does  not  hold,  with  Mr.  Boscoe,  that  for 
a  man  to  collect  pictures  and  statues,  and  to  have  artificial 
Latin  verses  written  about  him,  fully  atones  for  every  public  and 
private  crime.  All  this  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Whiteside  as  a 
man  and  a  politician  ;  only  his  way  of  showing  it  is  rather  like 
that  of  a  schoolboy.  Both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  his 
historical  speculations  remind  us  a  good  deal  of  a  second-rate 
prize  essay.  Mr.  Whiteside  writes  against  the  Medici  with  the 
zeal  of  a  neophyte.  We  approve,  but  approve  with  a  smile. 
We  are  particularly  amused  at  the  holy  horror  with  which 
Mr.  Whiteside  lifts  up  his  hands  whenever  he  finds  the  men¬ 
tion  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock.  Ho  young  maiden,  or  old 
one  either,  could  be  more  shocked  at  anything  of  the  kind  than 
our  Bight  Honourable  tourist.  Again,  the  virgin  modesty  of 
Mr.  Whiteside  is  highly  honourable  to  him,  but  we  do  not  think 
it  could  have  survived  any  very  deep  study  of  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  get  up  the  private  life  of  the  Borgian 
and  Medicean  period  is  very  like  spending  one’s  days  alternately 
at  the  trial  of  Palmer  and  in  the  tribunal  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cress- 
well. 

The  same  air  of  cram  runs  through  everything.  Mr.  White- 
side  falls  in  with  a  book  about  Leopold’s  Beforms  in  Tuscany, 
and  analyses  it  in  a  chapter.  He  comes  across  a  book  about 
Beatrice  Cenci,  and  he  analyses  that  too.  For  the  former  we 
are  obliged  to  him — with  the  latter  we  could  have  dispensed.  One 
has  heard  the  story  of  Beatrice  over  and  over  again,  and  Mr. 
Whiteside  need  hardly  have  repeated  it.  But  a  condensed  view  of 
the  Leopoldine  legislation  is  not  readily  accessible,  and  the  subject 
is  closely  connected  with  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Whiteside’s 
own  inquiries.  So  with  everything  else — the  really  valuable 
things  in  his  book  lie  overwhelmed  beneath  deep  layers  of 
cram.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  classical  cram,  and  a  little  me¬ 
diaeval.  But  in  the  latter  department,  Mr.  Whiteside,  till  he 
comes  across  Mr.  Boscoe,  hardly  ventures  from  under  the  shelter 
of  Gibbon’s  wing.  Consequently,  the  greatest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  Italian,  as  distinguished  from  Boman,  history  is  to 
Mr.  Whiteside  a  dead  letter.  With  the  old  Consuls  and  Em¬ 
perors  he  is — not,  indeed,  at  home,  like  Dr.  Arnold  or  Mr. 
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Merivale — tut  something  like  a  guest  newly  admitted  to  the  run  of 
the  house.  So,  again,  with  the  last  century  or  so,  Mr. "Whiteside  has 
read  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  therefore  tells  us  a  good  deal  about 
it.  But  we  hardly  remember  any  mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  the 
days  of  the  old  Kings  and  Commonwealths  of  Italy.  Mr. 
"Whiteside  makes  no  long  sojourn  in  Lombardy;  would  he 
have  found  out  anything  about  Frederick  Barbarossa  if  he 
had  ?  Certainly  he  carries  us  within  the  Sicilian  border,  and 
speculates  about  ancient  N eapolis  and  modern  N aples — not  a  word 
about  Charles,  and  Conradin,  and  Manfred,  and  Frederick  II. 
Mr.  Whiteside  is  great  about  the  Borne  of  Tully  and  Crcsar, 
and  also  about  tlie  Borne  of  Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius  IX., 
but  he  tells  us  hardly  anything  about  the  Borne  of  Hildebrand 
and  Innocent.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  former  may  lurk 
in  a  legend  which  he  tells  us  (p.  263)  about  “a  famous  Pope 
named  Gregory,”  who  may,  however,  equally  well  bo  the 
founder  of  the  English  Church. 

Mr.  Whiteside’s  style  of  writing  is  very  poor.  Of  fine  writing 
there  is  a  little,  but  not  much.  Wow  and  then,  indeed,  he  works 
himself  up  into  fits  of  enthusiasm,  which  have  rather  the  air  of 
being  got  up  to  gratify  a  certain  sense  of  propriety.  There 
are  times  and  places  in  which  a  little  enthusiasm  is  only  de¬ 
corous,  and  on  such  occasions  Mr.  Whiteside  very  properly 
becomes  enthusiastic.  Sometimes  his  enthusiasm  is  igno- 
miniously  cut  short.  One  day,  it  seems,  Mr.  Whiteside  was 
“  musing  o’er  the  artistic  fame  of  Greece” — an  Englishman  might, 
perhaps,  have  more  prosaically  mused  over  it — anyhow,  Mr. 
Whiteside  was  thus  musing ;  and  just  at  that  very  moment  “  the 
gilded  coaches  of  the  Cardinals  are  rattling  through  the  Piazza.” 
The  rattling  is  caused  by  nothing  less  than  the  assembling  of  a 
conclave  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  Cardinal,  “  who,”  as  Mr. 
Whiteside  sagaciously  adds,  “may  himself  hereafter  succeed 
St.  Peter.”  Just  so,  a  musing  mind  might  have  discovered, 
when  Mr.  Whiteside  first  put  on  his  gown  and  wig,  that 
he  may  yet  hereafter  succeed  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Bacon, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Whiteside,  even  in  his  most  speculative  moments,  does  not  neglect 
outward  proprieties.  Some  poets  and  philosophers  muse  in 
dishabille.  Mr.  Whiteside,  even  when  “musing o’er  the  artistic 
fame  of  Greece,”  was  “  suitably  attired  ”  to  enter  the  pontifical 
palace,  and  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  This  was  very 
lucky.  Had  musing  o’er  the  artistic  fame  of  Greece  led  him 
to  adopt  the  costume  of  a  Grecian  statue,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Swiss  Guards  would  never  have  let  him  in.  Then  we  should 
have  lost  the  descriptions  of  the  Cardinals,  of  the  Swiss  Guard, 
the  Koble  Guard,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  palace,  all  of  them 
variously  attired — not,  indeed,  all  so  suitably  as  Mr.  White- 
side  ;  for  some  are,  in  his  opinion,  no  better  than  “  Har¬ 
lequins,”  and  their  attire  is  not  suitable,  but  “comical.”  We 
should  have  lost,  also,  two  or  three  small  jokes,  a  fine  Irish  skit 
at  “  the  infallible  Church,”  a  grand  burst  of  moral  sarcasm  against 
“avarice,  ambition,  and  lust  of  power,”  and,  finally,  a  reference 
to  Banke,  proving  that  Mr.  Whiteside  has  read  a  little  about 
“the  Boman  Court  in  the  sixteenth  century,”  and,  like  most 
other  people,  has  found  “  the  picture  ”  “  not  pleasing.” 

In  short,  whenever  Mr.  Whiteside  gets  beyond  his  sphere  of 
personal  and  professional  inquii'y,  he  is  not  lucky.  He  saw  enough 
to  have  made  an  excellent  speech,  pamphlet,  or  article,  which 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  without  either  the  cram  or  the 
jokes  which  accompany  it.  Mr.  Whiteside’s  jokes  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  quite  insufferable.  As  a  book  of  cram  always  must,  his 
volume  contains  many  things  which  are  true,  but  not  new.  We 
are  sorry  to  add  that  it  also  contains  several  things  which  are 
new,  but  not  true.  Diligently  as  Mr.  Whiteside  has  got  up 
Italian  affairs,  he  seems  to  have  the  wildest  notions  about  some 
points  of  very  recent  European  history,  and  even  of  actual  con¬ 
temporary  politics.  What  is  to  be  said  to  such  a  monstrous  piece 
of  ignorance  as  the  following  ? — 

By  a  treaty  among  the  great  Powers,  Tuscany  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  on  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  the  Medici;  in  consideration  of 
which,  the  Duke  resigned  Alsace  to  Stanislaus  the  philosopher,  named  King 
of  Poland,  on  whose  death  Alsace  was  annexed  to  Prance,  to  whom  it  now 
belongs. 

A  grammarian  might  stumble  at  the  silent  personification  of 
Franco  implied  in  the  “whom”  in  the  last  clause.  In  any  case, 
one  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  at  the  description  of  Stanislaus  as 
“named  King  of  Poland” — a  formula  which,  if  we  had  never 
heard  of  Stanislaus  before,  would  certainly  give  us  no  notion  of 
his  career ;  but,  above  all  things,  how  came  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
to  be  able  to  resign  Alsace  to  Stanislaus  or  to  anybody  else  P 
Did  Mr.  Whiteside  never  look  at  a  map  P  Does  he  know  where 
Lorraine  and  Alsace  are,  or  has  he  the  faintest  glimmerings  of 
their  history  ?  A  writer  of  the  Whiteside  school  a  century  or 
two  hence  will  perhaps  tell  us  how  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  i860 
resigned  Dauphiny  or  Franche  Comte  to  Louis  Napoleon.  Two 
pages  on,  we  read  that  in  1763  it  was  agreed  “  that  Tuscany 
should  never  be  united  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  but  should 
constitute  a  separate  independent  kingdom.’’  A  really  accurate 
writer  would  hardly  call  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  a  kingdom  ; 
still  less  would  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  history  talk  of 
the  “  empire  of  Austria”  in  1765. 

But  Mr.  T\  hiteside  can  make  greater  havoc  still  of  political  facts 
and  political  phrases.  In  his  preface,  when  discussing  the  abortive 
Imperial  scheme  of  an  Italian  Confederation,  he  tells  us— 

That  a  federal  union  of  several  small  kingdoms  may  bo  beneficial  and  work 
well,  cannot  be  disputed.  The  Swiss  confederacy  affords  an  example.  The 


confederate  union  of  the  various  states  which  formed  the  Germanic  empire 
was  productive  of  much  good  while  it  lasted,  both  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  in  improving  the  several  states  which  formed  the  union.  It  in¬ 
volved  necessarily,  (he  principles  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
of  respecting  law  and  of  submitting  disputes  to  the  decision  of  impartial 
authority,  if  not  of  reason,  instead  of  to  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  the 
sword. 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  is  inexplicable.  Docs  Mr. 
Whiteside  think  that  the  German  Bund  is  dissolved,  as  he  says 
it  “  was  productive  of  much  good  while  it  lasted.”  We  have 
certainly  heard  mutterings  not  very  long  ago  about  German 
Federal  armies  marching,  perhaps  into  Holstein,  perhaps  into 
Venetia.  We  cannot  look  on  the  German  Bund  as  a  perfect 
Federal  Government,  still  it  certainly  does  approach  to  Mr. 
Whiteside’s  notion  of  “  federal  union  of  several  small  kingdoms.” 
But  how  can  the  Swiss  confederacy  afford  an  example  of  the  union 
of  several  small  kingdoms  ?  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  an 
English,  or  even  an  Irish  gentleman  entitled  to  put  M.P.  after 
his  name  and  Bight  Honourable  before  it,  who  is  so  inconceiv¬ 
ably  ignorant  of  existing  politics  as  to  think  that  the  Swiss 
cantons  are  kingdoms  P  Or  is  it  merely  that  he  allows  himself 
to  write  in  so  inconceivably  careless  and  muddle-headed  a  way 
as  to  talk  of  kingdoms  when  he  means  republics  P  Mr.  White- 
side  may  choose  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  pleases. 
One  is  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Still,  as  we  have  said  already  more  than  once,  Mr.  Whiteside’s 
book  contains  a  good  deal  of  really  useful  information,  not  so 
easily  to  be  got  anywhere  else.  A  discreet  use  of  the  scissors 
might  get  rid  of  both  the  cram  and  the  blunders,  and  leave  two 
or  three  chapters  well  worth  the  keeping.  To  show  our  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Whiteside  for  them,  we  will  give  him  a  little  friendly  ad¬ 
vice  in  case  he  writes  another  book.  It  will  be  well  if  he  can 
do  something  to  diminish  his  organ  of  wonder.  He  is  always 
being  amazed  at  people’s  virtues,  crimes,  and  so  on.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  good  course  of  history,  especially  Italian  history, 
for  taking  down  the  bump  of  amazement.  As  Mitkridates  and 
Lord  Byron  “fed  on  poisons”  till  “  they  were  to  them  a  kind  of 
nutriment,”  or  as  Mr.  Chucks  said  that  “  the  Captain’s  ’raergency 
was  his  daily  and  hourly  duty,”  so  a  man  who  goes  right  through 
all  Italian  history,  from  the  flight  of  Saturn  to  the  departure  of 
Garibaldi,  lives  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  wonder  that  he  soon 
loses  the  power  of  wondering.  He  may  perhaps  still  wonder 
how  Cajsar  could  hear,  read,  write,  and  dictate,  all  at  once,  but 
not  at  anything  short  of  that.  He  is  not  surprised  at  Buonaparte, 
because  he  has  read  all  about  him  under  the  name  of  Agathocles. 
He  is  not  surprised  at  Garibaldi,  because  he  has  read  all  about 
him  under  the  name  of  Timoleon.  Mr.  Whiteside  is  fond  of 
quoting  Horace  ;  let  him  cultivate  a  little  of  the  nil  admirari. 

Along  with  the  bump  of  wonder,  Mr.  Whiteside  will  do  well 
to  flatten  his  bump  of  sarcasm.  Sarcasm  is  a  very  fine  thing  for 
those  who  can  wield  it.  But  does  not  Mr.  Whiteside  know  that 
a  sarcasm,  to  be  good  for  anything,  must  be  “withering?” 
Now,  Mr.  Whiteside’s  sarcasms  are  hardly  fierce  enough,  some¬ 
times  hardly  intelligible  enough,  to  “wither”  even  the  small 
monarchy  of  King  Francis  of  Gaeta.  What,  then,  when  he 
boldly  faces  the  Saviour  of  Society  on  his  own  ground  P  An 
Imperial  pamphlet  is  demolished,  an  Imperial  manifesto  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  “  edifying.”  Then  follows  the  apophthegmatic 
paragraph : — 

An  Emperor  at  the  head  of  half-a-million  bayonets  can  afford  to  be  occa¬ 
sionally  inconsistent. 

It  is  not  for  every  man  to  put  forth  apophthegms  and  short 
sentences.  Mr.  Whiteside  is  not  to  the  manner  born.  He  is, 
as  his  whole  book  shows,  much  too  virtuous  a  man  for  the 
purpose.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  he  never  massacred  any¬ 
body,  and  that  he  never  perjured  himself  more  than  everybody 
does  who  takes  a  degree  or  enters  upon  an  office.  He, 
therefore,  has  not  passed  his  barest  apprenticeship  for  the 
Imperial  style  of  composition,  Mr.  Whiteside  is  as  puzzled  as 
we  are  to  know  what  is  meant  by  “  making  war  for  an  idea.” 
Let  him  be  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of  humble  and  honour¬ 
able  puzzledom,  and  not  seek  to  rival  or  to  overwhelm  the  Im¬ 
perial  ideologue  by  a  storm  of  sarcasms  and  sharp  sayings,  which, 
after  all,  are  not  the  “  raal  article.” 


A  SEAMAN’S  LIFE. 

Second  Notice. 

E  noticed  lately  that  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Lord 
Dundonald’s  Autobiography  which  was  devoted  to  jus¬ 
tifying  his  opposition  to  the  vote  of  Parliamentary  thanks 
to  Lord  Gambier  for  the  naval  operations  in  Basque  Boads. 
We  propose  now  to  invite  attention  to  those  chapters  of  the 
same  volume  which  contain  its  author’s  refutation  of  the  charge 
of  complicity  in  a  stock -jobbing  conspiracy.  On  the  last  page 
but  one  of  a  book  published  only  a  few  days  before  Lord  Dun¬ 
donald’s  death,  we  read  this  solemn  declaration  of  his  own  inno¬ 
cence  : — 

On  the  word  of  a  man  about  (at  no  distant  date)  to  give  an  account  to  Lis 
Maker,  I  was  no  more  guilty  of  the  act  attributed  to  me  than  Sir  Bobert 
"VV ilson  was  of  the  disloyalty  attributed  to  him. 

The  actual  perpetrator  of  the  fraud  which  Lord  Dundonald 
was  accused  of  helping  to  concoct  and  carry  into  effect  was  a 
needy  man  named  De  Berenger,  the  son  of  an  American  loyalist. 
This  man  presented  himself,  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  staff- 
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officer,  at  the  Ship  Inn,  at  Dover,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  21st  of  February,  1814.  He  stated  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  despatches  announcing  the  defeat  and  death  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  termination  of  the  war ;  and  he  demanded  post-horses  to 
carry  him  to  London.  The  landlord  and  gossips  at  the  inn,  and 
the  post-boys  at  every  stage,  spread  the  joyful  news  of  peace.  In 
due  time  that  news  reached  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  produced 
its  natural  effect.  De  Bercnger  himself  did  not  venture  to  repeat 
his  lying  tale  in  London.  He  discharged  the  post-chaise  at  the 
Marsh  Gate,  Lambeth,  and  drove  in  a  hackney-coach  to  Lord 
Dundonald’s  house,  in  Green-street,  Grosvenor-square.  He  had 
been  introduced  to  Lord  Dunclonald,  whom  we  shall  for  the 
present  call  Lord  Cochrane,  by  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  who 
was  his  lordship’s  uncle. 

Dc  Bcrenger’s  claim  to  Lord  Cochrane’s  notice  was  his  skill 
in  drilling  riflemen  and  in  military  engineering,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  should  accompany  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  and 
Lord  Cochrane,  who  were  then  about  to  sail  as  admiral  and  flag- 
captain  to  North  America.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  who  was 
another  uncle  of  Lord  Cochrane,  was  persuaded  of  the  man’s 
capacity,  and  had  applied  unsuccessfully  to  the  Admiralty  for 
leave  to  employ  him  on  board  the  flag-ship.  De  Bercnger ’s  pre¬ 
text  for  going  to  Lord  Cochrane’s  house  was  that  he  came  to  re¬ 
new  his  entreaties  that  he  might  be  thus  employed.  The  most 
important  question  at  the  trial  was,  in  what  dress  did  Dc  Beren- 
ger  present  himself  before  Lord  Cochrane.  If  he  wore  the  uni¬ 
form  of  a  British  staff-officer,  then,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  charge  to  the  jury,  “  he  came  before  Lord  Cochrane 
fully  blazoned  in  the  costume  of  his  crime.”  Lord  Cochrane  had 
made  an  affidavit  that  De  Bercnger  appeared  before  him  in 
the  green  uniform  of  a  rifle  corps  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
hackney-coachman,  and  the  waterman  at  the  stand  swore,  at  the 
trial,  to  a  red  uniform  under  a  grey  great-coat.  Lord  Cochrane’s 
servants,  who  had  been  sent  by  him  to  give  evidence,  were  not 
put  into  the  witness-box.  It  seems  that  the  importance  of  this 
question  about  the  colour  of  the  coat  was  not  perceived  by 
Lord  Cochrane’s  legal  advisers  until  too  late.  By  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  error  of  judgment,  the  innocent  Lord  Cochrane  was  de¬ 
fended  by  the  same  counsel  who  appeared  for  his  guilty  uncle, 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone.  Those  counsel  probably  did  their 
best  under  the  exhaustion  of  a  fifteen  hours’  sitting  of  the  Court, 
but  unhappily  they  determined  not  to  call  Lord  Cochrane’s 
servants,  acting,  apparently,  under  the  fear  that  the  truth  would 
be  found  to  be  on  the  other  side.  There  were  other  un¬ 
favourable  circumstances  which  now  appear  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained,  but  the  uncontradictcd  evidence  as  to  the  red  coat, 
even  alone,  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  accused.  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane  moved  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  refused,  on  the  technical 
ground  that  the  other  defendants  did  not  join  with  him  in  the 
application.  He  was  sentenced,  as  we  all  know,  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  a  fine,  and  having  remained  in  the  King’s  Bench  until 
his  health  began  to  suffer,  lie,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1815,  paid  the 
fine  by  a  1000?.  bank  note,  on  which  .he  had  endorsed  the 
words : — 

I  submit  to  robbery  to  protect  myself  from  murder,  in  the  kopo  that  I 
shall  live  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice. 

With  the  repetition  of  that  protest  he  closes  the  history  of  his 
life. 

An  important  fact  in  Lord  Cochrane’s  favour  was  that  De 
Berenger  had  with  him  on  his  journey  “a  portmanteau  big 
enough  to  wrap  a  coat  in.”  It  was  certain  that  he  could  not  have 
travelled  to  Dover  in  the  red  coat  without  attracting  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  he  travelled  in 
the  green  sharpshooter’s  uniform,  and  put  on  the  staff-officer’s 
dress  in  the  night  before  presenting  himself  at  the  Ship  Inn. 
There  was  abundant  opportunity  again  to  exchange  the  red  for 
the  green  coat  during  the  ride  to  London.  The  only  witnesses 
of  the  alteration  would  have  been  the  postboys.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  two  witnesses  swore  that  he  had  on  a  red  coat  when 
he  took  the  hackney-coach.  One  of  these  witnesses,  however, 
who  was  the  waterman,  “  did  not  see  that  he  could  recollect  De 
Berenger,”  and  therefore  his  evidence  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
coat  deserves  no  great  weight.  The  other  witness  also,  the 
hackney  coachman,  spoke  "doubtfully  about  the  identity  of 
the  person,  although  he  was  positive  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
coat.  In  opposition  to  this  evidence,  Lord  Cochrane  produced, 
on  his  motion  for  a  new  trial,  several  affidavits  to  which 
it  appears  difficult  to  refuse  belief.  A  butcher  of  the 
Marsh  Gate  swore  that  he  saw  De  Berenger  —  “  that 
he  was  dressed  in  green,  with  a  grey  great-coat,  and  that  there 
was  no  red  on  any  part  of  his  dress.”  Another  neighbour  swore 
to  a  dress  of  “  dark  green,  like  that  of  the  sharpshooters.”  Three 
of  Lord  Cochrane’s  servants  described  how  De  Berenger  came 
to  his  house  and  waited  there  while  one  of  them  fetched  Lord 
Cochrane  from  the  City,  and  they  all  swore  that  his  under- coat, 
so  far  as  they  could  see,  was  of  a  dark  green.  It  should  be* 
added  that  evidence  was  produced  as  to  the  character  of  Crane, 
the  hackney-coachman,  which  rendered  it  too  probable  that  he 
would  swear  anything  in  the  hope  of  a  reward  ;  and  further,  it 
appears  that  twelve  years  afterwards  he  was  convicted  of  theft, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation. 

Lord  Campbell  has  stated  in  his  life  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ellenborougk,  that  that  judge  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  on  the 
trial,  “laid  special  emphasis  on  every  circumstance  which  might 
raise  a  suspicion  against  Lord  Cochrane,  and  elaborately  explained 


away  whatever  at  first  sight  might  seem  favourable  to  the  gallant 
officer.”  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  one  of  the  defendants’  counsel, 
has  confined  his  complaint  against  the  Chief  Justice  to  his  forcing 
on  the  defence  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  after  the  Court  had 
sat  twelve  hours.  But  Lord  Ellenborough’s  summing-up  remains 
in  print  to  support  the  heavier  censure  of  Lord  Campbell.  It  is 
added,  by  his  biographer,  that  “  being  himself  persuaded  of  the 
guilt  of  all  the  defendants,  he  used  his  best  endeavours  that  they 
should  all  be  convicted;”  and  that  afterwards,  “  having  some  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  lie  became 
very  wretched.”  His  conscience  might  well  smite  him  for  the 
cruel  injustice  he  had  helped  to  perpetrate.  Of  course  we  do 
not  say  that  he  wilfully  perverted  or  obscured  the  truth,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  indignation  at 
the  fraud,  and  his  dislike  to  the  political  character  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  The  refusal  of  a  new  trial  is  a  reproach  rather 
to  the  law  than  to  its  ministers,  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
vindictive  sentence  of  the  pillory  (besides  imprisonment  and  a 
fine)  belongs  to  the  other  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  as  well  as 
to  Lord  Ellenborough.  But  it  was  the  Chief  Justice  alone  who 
lent  the  weight  of  his  eloquence  and  authority  to  reinforce  the 
skill,  industry,  and  determination  of  the  prosecutors.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  if  it  is  nothing  more,  that  the  solicitor  who 
conducted  Lord  Gambier’s  defence  before  the  court-martial  also 
conducted  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Cochrane.  It  is  also  a  curious 
circumstance  that  Mr.  Gurney,  the  counsel  who  was  consulted 
by  Lord  Cochrane  when  first  he  became  aware  that  he  was 
suspected,  appeared  at  the  trial  as  the  leading  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  and  did  his  utmost  to  press  the  case  against  him.  In 
both  instances,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Gurney  was  employed  be¬ 
cause  of  his  eminence  at  the  criminal  bar,  and  we  do  not 
attach  to  this  circumstance  all  the  importance  given  to  it 
by  Lord  Dundonald.  The  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  celebrated  David 
Ricardo  had  the  management  of  it.  Very  probably  he  selected  a 
particular  solicitor  to  conduct  it  simply  because  he  was  knowu  to 
be  an  able  man,  and  without  any  reference  to  that  solicitor’s  pre¬ 
vious  defence  of  Lord  Gambier.  At  any  rate,  David  Ricardo 
does  not  seem  a  likely  man  to  have  been  in  collusion  with  Lord 
Cochrane’s  official  enemies.  No  doubt  the  Committee  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  indignant  at  the  fraud,  and  possibly,  in  its 
eagerness  to  punish  somebody,  it  did  not  stop  tojnquiro  who  were 
really  the  guilty  parties.  On  the  one  side  there  was  activity  and 
astuteness ;  on  the  other  was  false  security  and  mismanagement. 
It  seems  wonderful  that  Lord  Cochrane’s  advisers  should 
have  failed  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  colour  of 
the  coat,  and  to  gather  from  his  servants  that  they 
could  give  positive  evidence  upon  this  question.  And  again, 
the  resolution  that  Lord  Cochrane  should  be  defended  jointly 
with  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  appears  a  wonderful,  as  it 
was  a  most  disastrous,  mistake.  The  accused  was  deep  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  American  war,  and  at  the  same  time  busy  in  some 
of  his  numerous  scientific  projects.  He  neglected  the  getting 
up  of  his  defence,  and  did  not  appear  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  trial.  It  was  quite  consistent  with  his  character  that  he 
should  make  a  few  speculative  purchases  of  stock,  relying,  as  he 
says  he  did,  upon  his  own  judgment  of  the  course  of  foreign 
affairs,  that  the  funds  would  rise.  But  it  would  have  been 
strange  that  he  who  had  both  gained  and  refused  to  gain 
by  his  profession  larger  sums  than  any  officer  of  his  time 
should  have  risked  the  loss  of  all  that  he  held  dear 
for  the  mere  sake  of  money  which  he  could  hardly  hope  to  put 
quietly  into  his  pocket.  He  had  watched  a  great  naval  war 
through  five  years  of  compulsory  inactivity.  The  American  suc¬ 
cesses  had  compelled  the  Admiralty  to  turn  for  aid  to  the  most 
obnoxious  officer  in  the  service.  Lord  Cochrane  knew  his  own 
powers  and  bis  opportunity.  He  says  that  “  it  had  been  under¬ 
stood  between  his  uncle  and  himself  that  the  most  efficient 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  compensate  for  the  late  defeats 
by  the  better  manned  and  equipped  vessels  of  the  United  States.” 
One  successful  campaign  would  have  raised  him  to  his  rightful 
position  in  the  British  navy.  He  would  have  crushed  at  the 
same  time  his  country’s  enemies  abroad  and  his  own  at  home ; 
and,  if  that  were  of  importance  to  him,  he  would  have  put  into  his 
pocket  a  very  considerable  amount  of  prize-money.  At  the  very 
time  when  he  had  gone  on  board  his  ship  to  follow  his  uncle  to  the 
scene  of  war,  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  this  plot.  He  had  once 
sailed  into  Plymouth  with  golden  candlesticks  from  a  Spanish  prize 
lashed  to  his  frigate’s  mastheads.  He  had  refused  to  touch  the 
Basque  Roads  head-money,  because  he  denied  the  right  of  mere 
onlookers  to  participate  in  that  reward.  We  believe  that  all  the 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  prove  Lord  Dundonald’s  guilt 
are  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation ;  but,  after  all,  the  most 
complete  refutation  of  the  charge  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  accused.  The  consciousness  of  innocence  and  the  hardy 
temper  of  his  mind  sustained  him  under  injustice,  and  he  lived 
to  vindicate  his  fame.  “  I  have  remained,”  he  says,  “  firm  in  the 
hope  and  confidence  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  shall  not  die 
till  full  and  ample  justice  of  my  fellow-men  has  been  freely  ren¬ 
dered  me.”  Surely  we  may  now  pronounce  that  this  hope  has 
been  completely  realized.  His  banner  hangs  among  those  of  his 
brother  warriors  of  the  stainless  Order  of  the  Bath.  His  body 
rests  in  the  chosen  burial-place  of  Britain’s  noblest  sons.  Let  his 
friends  and  family  cherish  a  sure  hope  that — 

The  fame  of  a  good  knight  will  ever  live 

Fresh  on  his  memory. 
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THE  BOOK  or  DEIK. 

("\F  Professor  Cosmo  Innes’  attractive  historical  sketches  of 
J  Mediaeval  Scotland,* * * * §  few  portions  are  more  startling  to 
Southrons  than  the  chapter  in  which  he  brings  forward  his 
proofs  of  the  comparatively  recent  celticity  of  the  language  of 
his  countrymen,  from  Moray  Firth  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 
It  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  questioned  that,  in  the  reign  of  Mael- 
coluknb  Cennmor,  the  language  of  Scotland — King,  court,  and 
people,  Highland  and  Lowland — was  Celtic,  except  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  sea-coast.  And  he  reminds  us  that  when  Margaret  (the 
mother  of  that  Maud,  “  the  god  quen”  who  gave  our  Henry  I. 

“  counseile  to  luf  his  foie”),  speaking  the  language  of  Saxon 
England,  wished  to  convince  the  Scottish  clergy  of  their  error 
with  regard  to  the  times  of  Easter  and  Lent,  her  husband,  the 
said  big-headed  tonsured  one  of  Columba,  was  obliged  to  translate 
her  discourses,  even  for  the  clergy,  into  Gaelic.  Hay,  in  Gal¬ 
loway  Gaelic  was  spoken  till  the  tifteenth  or  sixteenth  century, 
and  we  find  an  Archibald  Douglas,  as  late  as  the  year  1385, 
standing  up  for  the  Celtic  customary  law  of  this  district. 

After  Professor  Innes’  book  was  written,  we  learn  from  a 
postscript  that  he  heard  of  a  discovery  which  has  naturally 
excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  Scottish  archaeologists,  and  which 
does,  to  a  great  extent,  confirm  the  evidence  above  referred  to. 
We  allude  to  the  manuscript  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  which  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  King’s  College,  has 
lately  found  in  the  public  library  of  Cambridge,  where  it  is 
marked  Ii.  vi.  32.  For  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  beautiful 
little  codex  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  discoverer. 
Its  principal  contents  are  a  copy  of  the  Hieronyman  version  of 
the  Gospels  ;  and  this  and  the  colophon  arc  in  one  handwriting, 
certainly  as  old  as  the  ninth  century.  The  colophon  is  as 
follows : — 

Forchubus  caicliduini  imbia  arratli  inlebrtfn  colli 
aratardda  bendaclit  foranmain  intruagtfin  rodscribai. 

In  point  of  language  this  is  identical  with  the  oldest  Irish 
glosses  in  Zeuss’  Grammatica  Celtica.  It  means — 

[Be  it"|  on  the  conscience  of  every  one  in  whom  shall  be  the  grace  of  the 
booklet,  with  splendour,  that  he  give  a  blessing  on  the  soul  of  the  misellus  who 
wrote  it. 

Besides  this,  the  codex  contains  a  copy  of  the  Apostles’  creed, 
and,  in  a  later  hand,  a  portion  of  a  rnissa  de  inftrmis,  with  the 
Gaelic  rubric : — 

Hisund  dubeir  sacorfaic  dau. 

“  Here  give  the  host  to  him.” 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  oldest  Scottish  writing  hitherto 
known  is  a  charter  by  King  Duncan  (grandson  of  “  the  gracious 
Duncan,”  murdered  by  Mac  Bethadf),  and  that  this  charter  is 
not  earlier  than  1095,  and,  moreover,  is  not  in  Gaelic,  one  can 
well  imagine  the  delight  of  Scoto-Celtic  antiquaries  at  such  an 
addition  as  the  Book  of  Deir  to  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
their  national  language  and  paleography.  The  suggestion  that 
the  manuscript  may  have  been  brought  from  Ireland,  or  that  the 
scribe  who  wrote  the  gospels  and  the  colophon  may  have  been 
one  of  those  Irish  ecclesiastics  who  migrated  to  Scotland  in 
imitation  of  Columba,  will  of  course  be  rejected  with  the  scorn 
that  its  painful  probability  is  calculated  to  excite. 

But  the  real  interest  of  the  book  rests  in  the  entries  at  the 
beginning,  from  fo.  2  a  to  fo.  4  a — which  are  unquestionably 
written  by  a  Scottish  Gael  in  his  native  dialect — and  in  a  Latin 
grant  from  King  David  I.,  at  fo.  39  a.  These  constitute  a  car¬ 
tulary  of  the  clergy  of  the  Abbey  of  Deir  (now  Deer),  in  Buchan, 
to  which,  no  doubt,  the  MS.  belonged.  They  must  all  have  been 
written  in  the  twelfth  century.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bradshaw 
has  already  published  the  Latin  grant.  His  copy,  however,  has 
probably  reached  few  of  our  readers,  and  we  print  the  text  here, 
begging  them  to  note  the  thorough  celticity  of  the  names  of  the 
lay-witnesses : — ■ 

Dauid  rex  Scottorum  omnibus  probis  hominibus  suis  salutes.  Sciatis  quod 
elerici  do  Dor  sunt  quiet!  et  immunes  ab  omni  laicorum  officio  et  exactione 
iudebita  sicut  in  libro  eorum  scriblum  cstj  et  dirationauerunt  apud  Banb 
[Banff]  et  iurauerunt  apud  Abberdeon  [Aberdeen]  quapropter  firmiter  prccipio 
ut  nulluseis  aut  eorum  catellisaliquam  miuriaminferrepresumat.  Teste  Gregor 
episcopo  da  Duncallden.  Teste  Andrea  episcopo  do  Catness.  Teste  Samsonc 
episcopo  dc  Brec/iin.  Teste  Doncado  coinite  de  Fib  [Fife]  et  Malmori 
d’Athotla  [Athol?]  et  Ggillebrite  [Serous  Brigittm]  coinite  d’Engus  [Angus] 
et  Gligillecomded  [Servus  Domini]  mac  .Ed  et  Brocin  et  Cormac  de  Turbrud 
[Turriff?]  et  Adam  mac  Ferdomnac  et  Gillendrias  mac  Mtftni  apud  Abbcr- 
deon. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  thinks  this  grant  was  made  at  the  very  end  of 
David  the  First’s  reign.  But  the  non-mention  of  a  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  with  those  of  Dunkeld,  Caithness,  and  Brechin  (ob¬ 
serve  the  territorial  appellations)  seems  an  argument  in  favour  of 
dating  it  before  the  foundation  of  that  see,  which  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  handwriting, 
however,  seems  more  modern  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  Gaelic 
entries,  which  we  now  proceed  to  translate. 

The  first  is  the  legend  of  the  mission  of  Drostan,  one  of 
Columba’s  disciples,  whose  connexion  with  Deir  has  hitherto 
been  unknown  to  professional  antiquaries.  The  people  of 

*  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
i85o. 

f  “  Son  of  Life.”  Old-Irish  writers  are  fond  of  calling  the  good  maic  lethad 
(sons  of  Life),  and  the  wicked  maic  bdis  (sons  of  Death). 

X  This  no  doubt  does,  as  Mr.  Bradshaw  suggests,  refer  to  the  Gaelic  entries. 


Buchan,  however,  faithful  to  their  old  traditions,  long  preserved 
a  trace  of  this  ecclesiastic  in  the  name  of  the  fair — Drustan  fair 
• — which,  as  we  learn  from  Professor  Innes,  used  to  be  held 
at  Deir  on  St.  Drostan’s  day,  the  fourteenth  of  December  : — 

Columcille  and  Drosttfn  mac  Cosgreg,  his  pupil,  came  from  Hi  [Iovn*],  ns 
God  had  shown  to  them,  unto  Abbordobdir.  And  Bede  the  l’ict  [hide 
cruthnec[li~\']  was  Grand-Mayor  [mormaer ]  of  Buchan  before  them,  and  it 
was  he  that  gave  them  that  city  [in  gathraig  sain ]  in  freedom  forever  from 
Grand-Mayor  and  chieftain.  They  came  thereafter  to  another  city,  and  it 
was  pleasing  to  Columcille  nfter  it  was  full  of  the  grace  of  God,f  and  he 
asked  the  Grand-Mayor,  to  wit  Bede,  to  give  it  to  him,  and  he  gave  it  not, 
and  a  son  of  his  took  an  illness  after  the  refusal  of  tho  clerics,  and  he  was 
nearly  dead.  Thereafter  the  Grand-Mayor  went  to  entreat  the  clerics  to 
make  prayer  for  the  son  that  health  might  come  to  him,  and  he  gave  in 
offering  to  them  from  Cloe[h]-in-Tiprat  to  Clon[h]  Potte-mie-Garntf.it.  They 
made  the  prayer,  and  health  came  to  him.  Thereafter  Columcille  gave  to 
Drosttfn  that  city,  and  lie  blessed  it,  and  left  as  his  word  that  whosoever 
should  come  against  it  should  not  be  many-yeared  [or]  victorious.  Drosttfn’s 
tears  came  on  parting  with  Columcille.  Said  Columcille,  “let  X)ear”X 
[tear]  be  its  name  henceforward.” 

This  legend  is  historically  valuable,  first  as  preserving  the  title 
of  Mornuter,  hitherto  only  known  from  the  Irish  annals,  next  as 
giving  the  Celtic  name  for  Piet  ( cruthnech ),  lastly,  as  affording 
in  the  name  Bede  an  argument,  if  such  were  now  wanted,  in 
favour  of  the  celticity  of  the  Piets — for  that  Bede  is  the  Gaulish 
Bedaios  (Orelli,  1964)  can  hardly  be  doubted.  An  incomplete 
and  not  very  accurate  vei'sion  of  this  story  is  printed  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Innes’  book,  p.  322. 

N ext  follows  a  list  of  grants : — ■ 

Cdmgeall  mac  Eda  gave  from  Orti  to  Furene  to  Columcille  and  to  Drostan. 
Moridac  mac  Morcunn  gave  Pctt  mic  Garnait  and  Achad  Toche  Tomne,  and 
it  was  he  that  was  Grand-Mayor  and  was  chief.  Mattfin  mac  Caerill  gave 
the  Grand-Mayor’s  share  in  Altere,  and  Culii  mac  Batin  gave  the  chiefs 
share.  Domnall  mac  Giricand  Malbrigte  mac  Chathail  gave  Pctt-in-Mulenn 
[‘  the  Hollow  of  the  Mill  ’]  to  Drosttfn.  Cathal  mac  Morcunt  gave  Achad-na- 
glerec  [‘  the  Clerics’  field’]  to  Drosttfn.  Domnall  mac  lluadri  and  Malcolum 
mac  Culeon  gave  Bidbcn  to  God  and  to  Drosttfn.  Malcoloum  mac  Cinatha 
gave  the  king’s  share  in  Bidben  and  the  Pett-mic-Gobr6ig  and  two  davoclis 
of  Upper  Kosabard.§  Malcolum  mac  Maelbrigtc  gave  the  Delerc.  Mals- 
necte  mac  Luloig  gave  Pett-Malduib  to  Drosttfn.  Domnall,  son  of  Mac 
Dubbacin  sacrificed  all  the  offerings  to  Drosttfn  upon  giving  the  whole  of  it 
to  him.  Cathal  sacrificed  in  the  same  way  liis  chief’s  share,  and  gave  a 
dinner  for  a  hundred  every  Christmas  and  every  Easter  t.o  God  and  to 
Drosttfn.  Cainnech  son  of  Mac  Dobarclion  [Otterson]  and  Cathal  gave 
Alterin-AUa-Uethe-na-Camonc  to  the  birch  between  the  two  Alterins. 
Domnall  and  Cathal  gave  Etdanin  to  God  and  to  Drosttfn.  Cainnech  and 
Domnall  and  Cathal  sacrificed  all  these  offerings  to  God  and  to  Drosttfn  from 
beginning  to  end  in  freedom  from  Grand-Mayor  and  from  chief  to  the  Day 
of  Judgment. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  in  tbe  foregoing  list  is  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  share,  the  mormaer’s  share,  and  the  chief’s 
share.  Whether  these  shares  refer  to  portions  of  the  tribute,  or 
of  the  lands  of  the  district,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  say.  We 
are  also  in  darkness  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  legal  ex¬ 
pression  robdith,  literally  “  drowned,”  but  which  we  have  ren¬ 
dered  “  sacrificed.”  The  context,  however,  seems  to  show  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  “  immolavit,”  which,  in  Celtic  latinity,  seems  to 
mean  offered — or,  as  we  should  say,  granted  in  mortmain — to  a 
spiritual  corporation.  It  may  be  applied  cither  to  land  or  human 
beings. ||  For  light  on  these  and  more  important  points  we  look 
with  confidence  to  the  great  collection  of  the  Celtic  laws  of  Ire¬ 
land,  now  transcribed,  and  nearly  translated,  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Curry  and  Dr.  O’Donovan,  and  soon  to  be  printed  and  published 
at  the  expense  of  Government. 

The  next  two  grants  are  interesting,  from  one  of  the  grantors 
being  a  woman,  whether  coverte  or  sole  does  not  appear.  The 
first  must  have  been  written  in,  or  soon  after,  the  year  1 131-32. 

Gartnait  mac  Camiech  and  Ete  daughter  of  Gillemicliel  gave  Pet  mac 
C6brig  for  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
to  Columcille  and  to  Drosttfn,  free  from  all  burthens  ( dolodib )  and  bound  to 
Cormac  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  David.  Testihus 
isiis :  Necttfn  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Lcot  abbot  of  Brechin,  and  Maledonn 
son  of  Mac  Bead,  and  Algune  mac  Arcill,  and  ltiiadri  Grand-Mayor  of  Mar, 
and  Matadin  the  judge  [ hrithem ,  “brehon”],  and  Gillecrist  mac  Cormaic  and 
Malpeter  mac  Domnaill,  and  Domongart  reader  [ferleginn ]  of  Turbruad,  and 
Gillecolaim  mac  Muredig,  and  Dubni  mac  Mtflcolaim. 

Gartnait  and  Gillcmichel’s  daughter  gave  Ball-Domin  in  ret-Iptfir  to 
Christ  and  to  Columcille  and  to  Drostan.  Teste  Gille-calline  the  priest,  and 
Feradae[h]  mac  Mtflbhricm  and  Malgir[i]c  mac  Tralin. 

And  the  Lord’s  blessing  on  every  Grand-Mayor  and  on  every  chief  who 
shall  fulfil  [this] ,  and  to  their  seed  after  them ! 

Doncluid  son  of  Mac  Bead  son  of  Hided  gave  Achad  Madchor  to  Christ 
and  to  Drosttfn  and  to  Columcille  in  freedom  for  ever.  In  witness  whereof 
Malechi  and  Cdmgell  and  Gille-Crist,  son  of  Fingtfue,  in  testimony,  and 
Maleoluim  mac  Molini.  Cormac  mac  Cenncdig  gave  as  far  as  Sctfle  Mcrlec. 
Comgell  mac  Caennaig,  chief  of  Claud  Canan,  gave  to  Christ  and  to  Drosttfn 
and  to  Columcille  as  far  as  Gort-lie-mor  [Great-Kock-Ficld;  gort  =  Uortus, 
Xopros^Slav.  </radw]  at  the  hither  end  which  is  nearest  to  Aldin-Alenn,  from 
Dabaci  to  Lurclian,  both  mountain  and  field,  in  freedom  from  chieftain  for 
ever.  And  his  blessing  on  every  one  who  shall  fulfil  [this]  after  him  for  ever, 
and  his  curse  on  every  one  who  shall  go  against  it. 


*  Commonly  called  Iona,  which  is  a  blunder,  as  bad  as  Hebrides  for 
Hebudcs. 

f  iarfalltfn  dortfth  do.  Perhaps  wc  should  read  arfalltfn,  etc.,  “ for  it  was 
full,”  etc. 

£  Welsh  dagr,  Saspy,  Old-Latin  daerima. 

§  Do  dalig  uachtalr  rdsubard.  A  davoch  ( davata )  is  said  to  be  a  farm 
that  keeps  sixty  cows. 

||  Thus,  according  to  the  Book  of  Armagh  (a  MS.  of  the  early  part  of  tho 
ninth  century),  fo.  9,  a.  1,  Hercaitli  immolavit  his  son  Feradach  to  St.  Patrick. 
And  Ende  says,  filium  meum  et  partem  hereditatis  m«e  ego  immolo  deo 
Patricii  et  Patricio  (Ibid.  fo.  10,  b.  a).  Item  campum  aquilonis  inter  Gleoir 
et  Fcrni  cum  servis  in  eo  sibi  famulantibus  filii  Fiechrach  Patricio  in  sempi- 
ternum  ymmolaverunt  (Ibid.  17,  a.  1).  And  see  Dr.  Beeves’s  admirable  Life 
of  St.  Columba,  p.  435,  note,  where  these  quotations  are  referred  to. 
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The  next  and  last  grant  is  thought  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  to  have 
been  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  David  I.  Its  handwriting 
is  certainly  somewhat  more  modern  than  that  of  the  other  Gaelic 
documents.  The  reader  will  observe  that  here  again  we  meet 
with  a  woman,  no  doubt  an  inheritrix,  in  the  position  of  a  grantor 
of  land ;  and  this  time  she  is  undoubtedly  a  feme  covcrte  con¬ 
veying  with  the  concurrence  of  her  baron.  Dare  we  assume 
that  the  Scottish  Celts  in  general  had  attained  to  such  a  degree 
of  civilization  as  to  recognise  the  right  of  a  married  woman 
not  only  to  take  by  descent  and  to  hold,  but  also  to  convey,  real 
estate  ;*  or  are  these  instances  traces  of  the  alleged  Pictish 
system  of  succession  through  females  alone — a  system,  by  the 
nay,  which  can  only  have  arisen  where  nuptiso  patrem  non 
demonstraverunt  ? 

Colbain,  Grand-Mayor  of  Buchan,  and  Eva,  daughter  of  Gartnait,  his 
wedded  wife  [a  ben-phusta],  and  Donnacliac  mac  Siting,  chief  of  Clann- 
Morgainn,  sacrificed  all  the  offerings  to  God  and  to  Drostiin  and  to  Colum- 
cille  and  to  Peter  the  Apostle,  [free]  from  all  burdens  [ dolaidib ],  for  a  four- 
davochs’-share  of  what  would  come  upon  the  chief  mandaidi  of  Alba  [Scot¬ 
land]  generally,  and  upon  the  chief  churches  Testibus  his :  Broccin,  and 
Cormac  abbot  of  Turbruad,  and  Morgunn  mac  Donnchaid  and  Gilli-Petair 
mac  Donnchaid,  and  Malachin,  and  two  sons  of  Matne,  and  nobles  ( mathe )  of 
Buchan,  all  in  witness  hereof  in  Helan. 

Hence,  also,  it  appears  that  the  Scottish  chief  mandaidi 
(monasteries  ?)  and  churches  were  liable  to  certain  burdens,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  extent  of  their  lands.  The  consideration 
for  the  last  grant  is  the  payment  of  such  amount  of  burdens  as 
one  of  these  churches  would  be  liable  for  if  its  real  property  only 
amounted  to  four  davoclis. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  dwelling  on  the  light  thrown  by  these 
charters  on  the  history  of  the  Erse  of  Scotland.  Ho  doubt  this 
will  be  ably  done  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  in  the  edition  of  the  Book 
of  JDeir  which,  we  understand,  he  contemplates,  and  which  we 
trust  he  will  soon  produce.  Let  us  only  remark,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  distinction  between  the  Gaelic  of  this  manuscript  and 
the  Irish  of  the  same  period;  that  the  important  differences 
between  modern  Irish  and  Erse  must  accordingly  have  arisen 
since  the  twelfth  century  ;  that  the  divergence  has  chiefly  taken 
place  in  Scotland ;  and  that  the  assertions  to  the  contrary  of 
Stewart  and  other  Gaelic  grammarians,  may  now  be  shown  to 
be  as  baseless  in  fact  as  they  are  theoretically  unsound. 


REMINISCENCES  OE  A  SPORTSMAK.f 

HE11E  is  something  touching  in  Colonel  Hamilton’s  Eemi- 
niscences,  which,  as  well  as  some  other  features,  distinguishes 
them  from  many  of  the  lighter  books  about  sporting  and  kindred 
subjects  which  issue  in  such  numbers  from  the  press.  The 
author,  as  he  informs  his  readers,  is  a  very  old  man,  being  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  is,  moreover,  separated  by  blindness 
from  his  former  pursuits.  In  this  condition  he  has  amused  him¬ 
self  by  bringing  together  the  sporting  recollections  of  upwards  of 
sixty  years.  The  book  is  written  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and 
cheerfulness  which  makes  it  very  pleasant  reading  ;  and  there  is 
something  at  once  enviable  and  winning  in  the  lightheartedness 
which  enables  so  old  a  man,  in  the  evening  of  so  long  a  life,  to 
recal  the  amusements  of  his  earlier  days  with  so  hearty  a  relish. 
The  book  is  written  with  all  the  simple  gallantry  of  an  old  soldier, 
who,  having  been  used  in  early  life  to  put  up  with  hardships 
and  dangers,  has  learnt  in  his  old  age  the  much  harder  task  of 
sustaining  with  cheerful  resignation  one  of  the  most  severe  of 
all  personal  afflictions. 

The  cheerfulness  and  the  simple,  light-hearted  gaiety  which 
pervade  the  whole  book  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  it 
popular,  even  apart  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  author  ; 
and  its  contents  are  in  themselves  very  amusing,  independently 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written.  Colonel  Hamilton 
appears  to  have  hunted  and  shot,  and  observed  the  ways  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  animals,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  ;  and  his 
book  is  full  of  odd  stories  which  ho  has  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  collecting.  One  or  two  of  them  are  very  strange,  as  evidence 
of  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  memory  of  living  men 
ranges.  In  these  days  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s 
steamers,  there  is  something  curiously  old-fashioned  in  the  notion 
of  an  Algerine  Corsair.  The  appearance  of  such  a  vessel  in  the 
Mediterranean  takes  one  back  to  the  days  of  Don  Quixote  ;  yet 
Colonel  Hamilton  in  his  younger  days  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
“  corsair”  as  Lara-like  as  need  be,  though  a  great  deal  blacker 
and  much  more  genuine.  Being  stationed  at  Malta,  he  got 
leave  of  absence  to  go  and  shoot  for  two  months  in  Sardinia,  and 
after  beating  about  between  Malta  and  Sicily  for  about  a  week, 
as  he  was  shaving  in  his  cabin,  about  eight  a.m.,  the  captain  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  Algerine  frigate  and  sloop  were  bearing  down 
upon  them.  Hastening  on  deck,  “  I  saw,”  says  Colonel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  “the  piratical  squadron,  with  all  sail  set,  approaching  us, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  could  perceive  crowds  of  dark  faces  and 
turbans  on  board  the  frigate.”  An  Irish  renegade  demanded 
the  ship’s  papers,  and  on  being  satisfied  that  she  was  a  King’s 
packet,  the  pirates  let  her  pass.  English  ships,  especially  ships 
of  war,  were  considered  dangerous  prey,  but  the  flags  of  less 
powerful  nations  were  not  respected.  “The  Algerines  were 

*  As  to  tlie  limitation,  and  even  denial,  of  a  woman’s  right  to  inherit  land 
among  the  Teutonic  races,  see  J.  Grinnn,  Deutsche  Reclitsaltevthumcr ,  40 7, 
473. 

-j-  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Sjjorfsiuau,  By  Colonel  J.  P.  Hamilton,  E.H. 
a  vols.  London:  Longmans,  i860. 


constantly  at  war  with  the  Sicilians  and  Sardinians,  sometimes 
at  night  landing  on  the  coasts  of  these  islands  to  surprise  a 
village,  and  carry  off  men,  women,  and  children  as  slaves,  leaving 
only  the  old  and  infirm,  whom  they  sometimes  murdered  after 
having  pillaged  the  village.”  Amongst  the  many  changes  which 
this  generation  has  witnessed,  few  are  more  curious  than  the 
transformation  of  what  within  living  memory  was  a  nest  of 
pirates  into  a  French  colony,  which,  amongst  other  things,  is  a 
favourite  winter  resort  for  consumptive  patients. 

An  even  more  old-world  story  is  told  d  projios  of  ortolans. 
Colonel  Hamilton  first  saw  them  when  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  serving  in  the  Duke  of  York’s  army  in 
Holland,  near  Breda.  The  clergyman  of  the  village,  at  whose 
house  he  was  quartered,  had  many  cages  full  of  them,  which  he 
was  fattening  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  Hague.  As  the 
army  retreated  from  its  position  and  passed  near  Breda,  which 
was  three  or  four  miles  off — 

We  saw,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  large  gallows,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  several  objects  on  one  flank  which  we  could  not 
altogether  distinguish.  Our  curiosity  being  greatly  excited,  Lieutenant 
Betson  and  myself  determined  to  gallop  towards  these  objects.  On  our  near 
approach  to  the  gallows,  the  sight  was  really  appalling.  Eour  men  wero 
hanging  from  it,  who  appeared  to  have  not  been  long  executed.  We  wero 
enabled,  on  horseback,  just  to  look  inside  the  wall  round  the  gallows,  in  which 
were  a  number  of  skulls,  skeletons,  and  human  bones.  On  one  flank  of  it 
were  three  high  poles,  with  iron  spikes,  on  which  were  fixed  three  human 
heads ;  next  to  these  was  a  man  crucified,  and  then  came  tlio  most  ghastly 
sight  I  ever  beheld — a  man  who  had,  no  doubt,  been  broken  alive  on  the 
wheel,  and  though  it  is  above  sixty  years  since  I  saw  this  dreadful  object,  I 
can  still  call  to  mind  his  tortured  and  horrid  features. 

Such  a  story  goes  even  further  back  than  tho  story  about  the 
Algerine  corsairs.  Executions  by  torture  were  amongst  tho 
grievances  which  contributed  to  the  French  lie  volution.  They 
used  to  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  this  country,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  they  are 
at  present  quite  unknown.  Capital  punishments  are  invariably 
inflicted  in  as  summary  and  painless  a  form  as  possible,  and 
nothing  can  recal  the  change  which  a  single  generation  has 
effected  in  the  common  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  the  proper 
objects  of  legal  punishment,  and  the  manner  in  which  people  are, 
or  can  be,  affected  by  physical  terror,  in  a  more  striking  manner 
than  such  a  reminiscence  as  Colonel  Hamilton’s. 

Though  several  stories  like  this  are  scattered  over  the  hook, 
its  staple  consists,  as  its  title  implies,  of  sporting  recollections 
and  observations  on  the  habits  of  different  kinds  of  animals — a 
subject  which  is  always  curious  in  the  hands  of  an  observant  man. 
Snipe  are  great  favourites  with  Colonel  Hamilton,  as  he  has 
shot  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  once  killed  nineteen  in 
as  many  successive  shots  in  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  a  friend 
of  his,  Mr.  Humphrey  Sturt,  “about  seventy  years  ago,”  killed 
twenty-five  brace  of  snipe,  two  woodcocks,  and  a  bittern  in  a 
single  day’s  shooting  in  Dorsetshire.  He  had  sixty  shots  in  all, 
and  only  missed  seven.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  long 
before  the  days  of  percussion-guns,  to  say  nothing  of  breech¬ 
loaders.  In  Canada,  and  also  in  India,  snipe  are  very  common. 
“  I  have  understood,”  says  Colonel  Hamilton,  “  that  snipe-shoot¬ 
ing  in  paddy  fields  has  cost  many  an  Englishman  his  life  j”  for 
the  sport  has  to  be  pursued  under  a  scorchiug  sun,  which  heats 
on  the  head,  whilst  the  feet  and  legs  are  immersed  in  mud.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  last,  century,  snipe  were  so  abundant  in  the 
Cambridge  fens,  that  they  sold  for  from  threepence  to  fivepence 
each — all  that  were  brought  to  the  market  being  shot  birds. 
Afterwards,  the  practice  of  netting  them  like  larks  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  this  considerably  increased  the  supply  of  the  birds, 
and  also  improved  their  quality.  The  fens,  however,  are  now 
things  of  the  past,  and  the  price  of  snipe  at  Cambridge  market 
has  gone  up  to  a  shilling,  and  sometimes  eighteenpence. 

The  quickness  with  which  the  process  of  enclosure  and  culti¬ 
vation  has  been  going  on  throughout  the  country  for  many  years 
past,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  all  the  wilder  species  of  birds, 
gives  an  odd  sort  of  interest  to  stories  of  their  habits.  Bitterns, 
wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  and  most  other  kinds  of  water-fowl  de¬ 
serve  the  epithet  which  Colonel  Hamilton  quotes  about  them, 
of  “  birds  of  desolation and  in  these  days  it  is  pleasant 
to  read  about  them.  It  is  only  in  February  and  March  that  the 
bittern  booms  ;  and,  like  many  of  the  other  characteristic  cries  of 
animals,  especially  the  bellowing  of  the  stag,  it  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  male  expresses  his  passion.  Bitterns  are  to  be  met 
with  “in  the  low,  dreai-y  swamps,  where  the  stagnant  water, 
choked  with  reeds,  affords  a  hidingplace  for  the  water  newt  and 
the  frog,  and  the  bulrushes  provide  him  concealment.”  It  is 
thus  natural  that  at  the  present  day  the  bird  should  be  found 
very  rarely.  Formerly  they  used  to  cost  ten  shillings  at  a 
poulterer’s.  At  present  they  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  at  all. 
The  bittern  very  seldom  eats  fisb,  living  almost  entirely  on  water 
rats,  frogs,  newts,  and  other  aquatic  reptiles.  He  is  more  than 
a  match  for  a  hawk,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  him  when 
wounded,  as  he  lies  on  his  back  and  strikes  at  his  assailant’s  eyes 
with  his  long  and  sharp  bill.  Wild  geese  are  rather  picturesque 
birds,  as  they  appear  in  hard  frosts  only,  when  they  rove  about 
in  search  of  food.  They  fly  at  a  great  height  in  the  air,  except 
in  fogs,  forming  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  Y;  or,  if  their 
number  is  small,  in  a  single  line.  They  are  very  destructive  to 
growing  corn.  The  grey  lag,  or  common  wild  goose,  is  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  our  domestic  geese.  The  original  parents  were  pro¬ 
bably  caught  in  very  early  times  in  the  moulting  season,  and 
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were  so  domesticated.  Colonel  ITamilton  gives  a  strange  account 
of  the  management  of  tame  geese  in  Lincolnshire.  lie  says  : — 

During  the  breeding  season  the  birds  arc  lodged  in  the  same  houses  with 
their  owners,  and  even  in  their  bedchambers.  Three  wicker  pens  are  placed 
one  above  another  in  every  apartment;  each  bird  lias  its  separate  lodge 
divided  from  the  other,  which  it  keeps  possession  of  during  the  time  of  sitting. 

A  person,  called  a  gozzard,  attends  the  dock,  and  twice  a  day  drives  the  whole 
to  water,  then  brings  them  back  to  their  habitations,  helping  those  that  live 
in  the  upper  storeys  to  their  nests  without  ever  misplacing  a  single  bird.  Tlicso 
geese  are  plucked  five  times  in  the  year. 

To  be  flayed  alive  every  ten  weeks  and  to  be  roasted  at  last 
does  scent  to  be  a  strange  fate  to  be  imposed  on  a  creature  for  the 
benefit  of  another  part  of  the  creation.  Colonel  Hamilton  tells 
an  odd  story  of  a  plague  of  Brent  geese  which  once  appeared  in 
Picardy.  During  the  winter  of  1740  a  north  wind  brought  them 
to  the  coast  in  such  prodigious  quantities  that  they  spoiled  all  the 
corn  in  the  neighbourhood,  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots. 

Colonel  Hamilton  lias  several  stories  about  eagles.  Tbeir 
mode  of  destroying  animals  much  larger  than  themselves  is 
curious.  The  eagle  “  is  very  destructive  to  deer,  which  it  will 
seize  between  the  horns,  and  by  incessantly  beating  it  about  the 
eyes  with  its  wings,  soon  makes  a  prey  of  tlie  harassed  animal. 
The  eagles  of  the  Isle  of  llum  have  nearly  extirpated  the  stags 
that  used  to  abound  there.”  Eagles  are  generally  exterminated 
in  a  merciless  manner  in  this  country  wherever  they  show 
themselves.  Considering  the  magnificence  of  the  birds  this 
seems  to  be  a  pity.  It  is  true  that  they  destroy  abundance  of 
game,  but  they  are  themselves  the  noblest  of  all  wild  creatures. 
In  1857,  a  shepherd  named  Ferguson  caught  one  alive  with  his 
own  hands.  It  was  devouring  a  dead  sheep,  and  he  approached 
it  by  taking  advantage  of  every  dig  which  it  made  with  its  beak 
under  the  sheep’s  breastbone.  Of  course,  when  its  head  was  in 
the  sheep’s  body,  it  could  not  see  the  shepherd  approaching  it. 
At  last  he  knocked  the  bird  down,  and  after  a  fight,  in  which  he 
suffered  a  good  deal,  took  it  prisoner.  It  measured  seven  feet 
six  inches  from  wing  to  wing.  The  most  amusing  of  all  Colonel 
Hamilton’s  eagle  stories  is  as  follows : — 

Some  haymakers  on  Chapel  Hope  meadows,  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  Mary’s 
Loch,  in  Selkirkshire,  saw  an  eagle  rapidly  soaring  above  the  steep  mountains 
in  a  singular  and  agitated  manner.  They  kept  their  eyes  upon  him  till  he 
was  nearly  out  of  sight ;  in  a  short  time,  however,  they  were  all  convinced 
that  he  had  fallen  with  great  rapidity,  like  a  shot  bird.  At  last  he  fell  a 
short  distance  from  the  party.  On  their  approach,  a  stoat  ran  from  the 
body,  turned  with  the  usual  impudence  of  the  tribe,  stood  upon  its  hind  legs, 
crossed  its  forepaws  over  its  nose,  surveyed  its  enemies  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  bounded  into  a  saugh  bush.  The  eagle  was  dead,  and  covered  with 
blood,  which  had  issued  from  a  wound  in  its  throat. 

Mr.  Eingslcy  has  made  some  interesting  remarks  in  one  of  his 
works  on  the  evidence  which  the  habits  of  animals  display  of  a 
sense  of  humour  in  creation.  The  observation  is  very  curious, 
and  instructive  in  several  ways,  but  certainly  it  could  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  conduct  -of  stoats.  That  a  little 
beast  like  this  should  stop  when  pursued  to  cross  its  paws  over 
its  nose  in  defiance  of  mankind  is,  in  its  way,  as  comical  an  act 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  a  favourite  and  common  gesture 
with  such  animals.  Stoats  are  very  curious  creatures  in  several 
respects.  They  are  most  ferocious  and  voracious.  Colonel 
Hamilton  declares  that  a  stoat  will  run  down  a  hare,  not  by  swift¬ 
ness,  but  because  it  inspires  the  liare  with  extreme  terror.  “When 
pursued  by  a  stoat  or  weasel,  the  bare  appears  in  some  measure 
fascinated  by  fear  ....  It  bops  along  in  a  sluggish  sort  of  way 
on  the  near  approach  of  the  stoat  or  weasel,  which  seems  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  sort  of  charm  like  that  of  the  rattlesnake.”  The 
weasel  tribe  are  nearly  the  most  ferocious  of  all  animals.  They 
will  sometimes  attack  men  or  dogs,  and  “  seem  to  hold  every  being 
except  themselves  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt.”  A  Mr.  Wood 
fired  at  a  weasel;  whereupon  “the  little  creature,  instead  of  running 
away  or  appearing  alarmed  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  which  tore 
up  the  ground  around  it,  coolly  ran  into  the  middle  of  the  path, 
and  sitting  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  its  paws  crossed  over  its  nose, 
leisurely  contemplated  me  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  quietly 
retired  into  the  hedge.  A  man  on  one  occasion  was  attacked  by 
six  weasels,  and  bad  to  kill  three  of  them  before  thejr  would  run 
away.  On  another  occasion  several  of  them  attacked  a  boy  who 
was  trimming  a  hedge,  and  his  father  had  to  drive  them  off  with 
a  hoe  three  times  before  they  gave  up  the  assault. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  a  great 
admiration  for  dogs,  and  relates  from  his  own  experience,  and 
has  collected  from  others,  many  curious  stories  of  what  fairly 
deserve  to  be  called  tbeir  virtues  and  tbeir  wisdom.  The  most 
curious  are  two  which  are  taken  from  the  experiences  of  Hogg 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  On  one  occasion  700  lambs  “woke  up 
at  midnight  and  scampered  in  three  divisions  across  the  hills.” 
The  dog  went  after  them,  and  Hogg  and  another  shepherd  went 
too.  They  passed  the  whole  night  on  the  hills,  but  saw  nothing 
of  the  lambs  or  the  dog.  On  their  way  home  they  found  the 
dog  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  standing  in  front  of  some 
lambs  which  they  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  three  divisions.  On 
examination  they  appeared  to  be  the  whole  flock.  In  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  the  dog  had  somehow  or  other  contrived  to 
collect  all  the  three  divisions  together  and  to  keep  them  there  all 
night  long.  The  other  story  refers  to  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  hero  of  this  transaction.  He  “had  three  times  more  humour 
and  whim  about  him  ;  but  bis  bravest  acts  were  tinctured  by  a 
grain  of  stupidity.”  Hogg  bad  to  drive  borne  a  flock  of  lambs 
at  night,  and  at  last,  with  much  trouble,  be  folded  them,  and 
went  home  to  supper.  Hector,  his  dog,  was  missing,  and  not¬ 


withstanding  all  manner  of  calling  and  whistling  ho  did  not 
appear.  Next  morning  Hogg  went  to  the  fold,  and  there  he 
found  his  dog  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  fold  door,  still  watching 
the  lambs.  They  were  quite  safe,  and  had  been  safe  all  night ; 
but  the  dog  had  had  so  much  trouble  to  get  them  home  that  he 
would  not  leave  them  all  night  long,  though  the  rain  and  cold 
were  very  severe  : — 

He  Lad  never  even  lain  down,  for  only  (lie  small  spot  that  Lo  sat  on  was 
dry,  and  there  he  had  kept  watch  the  whole  night.  Almost  any  other  eolley 
would  have  discovered  that  the  lambs  were  safe  enough  in  the  fold ;  but 
honest  Hector  had  not  been  able  to  sec  through  this.  He  even  refused  to 
take  my  word  for  it;  for  he  would  not  quit  his  watch,  though  he  heard  me 
calling  both  at  night  and  morning. 


CHHISTMAS  BOOKS. 

II. 

T  would  be  in  all  respects  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  a 
criticism  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress;  and  certainly  wo 
should  not  have  space  to  say  what  we  think  of  the  artistic  merits, 
or  the  religious  and  moral  worth  or  demerits,  of  a  book  of  which 
the  reputation,  we  believe, far  exceeds  its  actual  popularity  in  these 
days.  But  it  docs  not  require  the  least  sympathy  with  Bunyan’s 
religion — and  we  profess  to  have  but  little — to  do  justice  to  those 
powers  which  unquestionably  be  possessed,  and  to  recognise  tlioso 
special  capabilities  which  the  Pilgrim  s  Progress  presents  to  the 
artist.  Messrs.  I’outledge’s  sumptuous  edition  is  illustrated  by  an 
artist  whose  name  is  new  to  us,  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  ;  but  the  wood- 
engravers  are  the  well-known  Brothers  Dalziel.  We  think  highly 
of  Mr.  Watson,  especially  in  his  free  and  vigorous  single  figures, 
“Old  Honest,”  “Dr.  Skill,”  and  that  famous  company  of  alle¬ 
gorical  and  satirical  studies.  Not  without  an  allowable  vein  of 
allusive  pleasantry,  Mr.  Watson  lias  chosen  to  depict  these  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  Caroline  dress ;  and  the  Christian  soldier  of 
course  appears  as  one  of  Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  while  the 
vanity  and  profligacy  of  the  world  is  clothed  in  the  lace  and 
ruffles  and  flowing  locks  of  the  Cavaliers.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  incongruity  between  the  nearly  historical  aspect  of  these  por¬ 
trait  figures  and  the  vague  allegorizing  glories  and  splendours  of 
the  City  Celestial  and  the  horrors  of  the  Valley  of  Death.  But 
this  inconsistency  is  Bunyan’s  as  well  as  his  illustrator’s;  and  it 
is  the  chief  defect  of  liis  work.  Mr.  Watson  is  not  nearly  so 
successful  in  his  sentimental  as  in  his  matter-of-fact  drawings. 
Martin — and  he  did  it  badly — has  preceded  him  in  his  vague 
sketch  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Watson  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  place.  We  say  this  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
admit  that  no  artist  who  did  not  combine  tbe  methods  of  Era 
Angelico,  Blake,  Albert  Durer,  and  Callot — that  is  to  say,  no 
artist  who  did  not  present  an  impossible  combination — can  illus¬ 
trate  Bunyan  thoroughly.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  presents  an 
exception  to  the  canon  which  requires  a  single  illustrator  to  a 
single  book.  As  an  editor,  Mr.  Offor  has  the  virtue  of  a  rabid 
sympathy  with  the  party  spirit  of  Bunyan  ;  and  if  this  is  praise, 
we  tender  it  very  heartily.  But  the  editor  of  Bunyan  is  yet  to 
come,  and  amongst  his  tasks  will  be  to  prove  or  disprove  w bat 
we  have  long  suspected — Bunyan’s  acquaintance  with  the  me- 
ditevalists.  Peter  Damiani’s  rhythm,  De  Gaudiis  Paradisi,  is 
much  finer  than  Bunyan’s  description  of  the  Heavenly  City, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  Scriptural  cento.  In  the  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  we  prefer  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  present  edition,  to  Mr. 
Burnett  in  Longmans’  edition  of  last  year,  to  which  Eoutledge’s 
of  the  present  season  is  a  rival;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Eingslcy — the  Paternoster-row  editor — has  done  better,  because 
be  bas  done  less  with  his  author,  than  Mr.  Offor.  Mr.  Offor  is 
a  sour  polemic,  only  using  Bunyan  as  a  text  against  Church-rates 
and  Endowments  ;  while  Mr.  Kingsley,  himself  a  poet,  only  sees 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  what  is  above  and  beyond  its  narrow 
sectarianism. 

We  suppose  that  we  may  class  among  Christmas  Books  a 
publication  entitled  “■Profitable  Meditations,  a  poem  written  by 
John  Bunyan  whilst  confined  in  Bedford  Jail.”  It  is  a  Christmas 
Book  admirably  suited  to  those  to  whom  mince  pies  are  an 
abomination,  and  to  whom  Christmas  itself  is  unsavoury  and  pro¬ 
fane.  As  far  as  printing  and  paper  go,  Mr.  Hotten,  otherwise 
well  known  as  a  publisher  of  small  antiquarian  works,  has  left 
nothing  to  be  desired;  nor  has  the  editor,  Mr.  Offor,  well  known, 
also,  both  as  a  Puritan  and  an  archaeologist,  left  much  to  he 
desired — that  is,  if  the  desideratum  is  a  bitter,  persecuting  spirit 
which,  under  the  claim  of  advocating  toleration,  launches  out 
into  furious  misrepresentations  of  every  sort  of  religion  which 
is  not  John  Bunyan’s.  This  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Offor ’s 
preface;  and  as  to  John  Bunyan’s  poem,  it  strikes  us  as  beiug, 
in  his  own  choice  phraseology,  “  empty,  spiritless,  and  barren 
but,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  we  are  by  no  means  good  judges 
of  tbe  Bedford  apostle.  This  edition  purports  to  be  a  reprint  of 
a  unique  copy  “discovered  by  tbe  publisher”  and  “edited  by 
Mr.  Offor,”  who,  however,  is  very  chary  of  the  only  information 
— a  bibliographical  account  of  tlie  book — which  would  at  all  in¬ 
terest  us.  Sir.  Hotten’s  copy  of  tbe  Profitable  Meditations 
might  very  profitably  have  remained  unique.  But  we  remember 
the  conclusion  of  this  queer  poem  : — 

Whoe’er  thou  art  that  read’st  this  little  Book, 

Slight  it  not  for  its  method,  so  as  to 

Reject  it;  but  into  it  I  pray  thee  look, 

It  may  meet  with  thine  heart  before  thou  go. 

Such  has  not  been  its  result  with  ourselves — the  internal 
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economy  that  it  has  deranged  is  rather  of  the  bilious  organs 
than  of  the  spiritual  affections. 

For  a  book  de  luxe,  Mr.  Owen  Jones’  edition  of  Paradise 
and  the  Peri  (Day  and  Son)  is  not  to  be  rivalled.  Paradise 
and  the  Peri  is  the  very  perfection  and  ideal  of  a  Boudoir  Book. 
It  is  downright  nonsense,  but  it  exhibits  wonderful  facilities  for 
the  special  knowledge  and  special  skill  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  artist,  unrivalled  in  his  own  line, 
is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  Eastern  art.  He  com¬ 
poses  naturally  in  Oriental  ornament  and  colour.  He  speaks  this 
particular  tongue  like  a  native ;  and  his  broad  borders  of  Indian 
and  Persian  ornamentation,  if  not  copied  from  the  carpets,  and 
stuffs,  and  embroideries,  and  diaperings  of  those  “  regions  of  the 
sun,”  as  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  would  call  them,  arc  quite  as  good  as 
any  original  designs.  And  in  this  respect,  as  studies  of  chromatic 
harmony,  the  volume  has  more  than  an  accidental  value.  To  Mr. 
Warren  weattributethescenic  illustrations,  which  are  very  curious. 
They  are  composed  on  a  difficult  principle  of  art — a  vigorous 
etching  outline,  with  the  draperies  and  accessories  indicated  by 
the  fewest  possible  lines.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  principle  of 
the  old  medieeval  miniaturists ;  but  somehow,  in  spite  of  the 
gilded  backgrounds,  which  are  never  relieved  by  diapering,  these 
scenes  do  not  tell  so  well  as  Mr.  Jones’s  patterns,  partly  from 
the  lack  of  positive  colour,  and  partly  because  they  are  paled  by 
the  arabesque  borders.  The  Egyptian  Scene — that  of  Mohammed 
of  Ghuzneh  and  the  Plague  Demon — is  the  best.  We  feel  very 
curious  to  know  whether  this  sumptuous  process  which  has  now 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  by  Messrs.  Day — that  of  chromo- 
lithography — will  last.  The  drawback  to  the  artistic  unity  of 
the  book  is  the  wretched  Homan  type  of  the  poem  itself ;  but  the 
intention  was  not  to  produce  a  readable  but  a  wonderful  book. 
This  object  has  been  most  thoroughly  attained  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  a  labour  of  love  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones. 

In  the  Poetry  of  Nature,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir 
(Sampson  Low),  we  have  a  title  which  tells  little  of  the  book 
itself,  which  is  a  curious  one.  The  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
spread  a  canvas  exactly  suited  to  Mr.  Harrison  Weir — an  artist 
who,  in  our  judgment,  combines  much  of  the  excellences  of 
Bewick  and  Landseer.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  does  not 
equal,  if  not  excel,  them  in  at  least  one  particular.  He  is  an 
animal  draughtsman — by  which  we  mean  a  draughtsman  who 
thoroughly  enters  into  the  characters,  and,  if  they  possess  them, 
the  moral  peculiarities,  of  his  sitters  or  standees.  Just  as  it  is 
said  to  be  the  excellence  of  Titian  or  Velasquez  to  paint  men  not 
as  they  arc,  but  as  they  ought  to  be,  so  Mr.  Harrison  Weir 
renders  theyj?«s  beau  possible  of  dog  and  fox.  They,  and  they 
only,  are  the  creatures  who  could  fully  sustain  the  characters 
given  to  them  by  an  2Esop  or  an  Andersen.  The  question  is,  how 
to  supply  such  an  illustrator  with  subjects  in  the  form  of  a  Gift 
Book  P  The  answer  is  before  us  in  Mr.  Low’s  pretty  volume, 
which  consists  of  poems  such  as  Wordsworth’s  “  Swan,” 
Bloomfield’s  “  Lambs,”  Cowpcr’s  “  Squirrel,”  and  any  little  bit 
of  verse  which  celebrates  robin,  or  dog,  or  owl,  or  wild-duck. 
The  result,  though  simple,  is  charming,  and  we  commend  this 
volume  highly. 

The  Ore-Seeker  (Macmillan)  is  a  tale  of  which  the  author — or 
authoress  ?— and  the  illustrator  prefer  to  be  anonymous.  We 
shall  not  seek  to  unveil  the  mystery,  half-hidden,  half-revealed, 
which  lurks  under  the  initials  A.  S.  M.  and  L.  C.  H.,  but  we 
may  congratulate  the  pair  of  friends  on  having  produced  a  very 
pretty  little  work.  The  subject  is  a  tale  of  the'Hartz — a  gentle, 
quiet  Evangelical  story,  quite  suited  to  those  who  appreciate 
the  school  of  Krummacher.  The  woodcuts  are  vigorous^ 
executed,  and  the  drawings,  though  sometimes  weak  and  inde¬ 
cisive,  are  full  of  a  certain  German  taste  which  harmonizes  well 
enough  with  the  story. 

Bowdler’s  Shakspeare  presents  itself  as  a  gift-book  under  Mr. 
Griffin's  patronage  as  publisher.  Intended  for  the  young,  its 
only  defect — that  is  to  say,  its  only  defect,  given  Bowdler’s 
Shakspeare — of  being  in  double  columns  and  very  minute  print, 
is  redeemed  by  a  set  of  steel  engravings,  which,  if  not  of  the 
highest  art,  are  not  deficient  in  character. 

Agatha  (Harrison)  is  a  Christmas  Tale  in  more  than  one  re¬ 
spect,  modelled  on  the  type  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  Chimes  and  his 
other  annuals.  It  is  illustrated  by  Mr,  Hablot  Browne,  the  Phiz 
so  well-known  in  that  constellation  which  rose  so  brightly  in 
Pickwick.  Agatha  is  in  prose  and  verse.  The  verse,  on  the 
whole,  is  better  than  the  prose,  being  smooth,  and  with  a 
certain  agreeable  melody.  As  a  poet,  Mr.  Halse,  the  author, 
does  not  display  much  substance,  but  an  easy  flow  of  rhythm 
and  some  command  of  the  usual  diction  make  his  work  an 
agreeable  and  suitable  gift-book,  unexceptionable  in  morals  and 
graceful  in  appearance. 

E.  V.  B.  is  a  lady  of  rank,  well  known  in  the  world  of  art,  who 
prefers  this  incognito.  She  has  illustrated  Tennyson’s  May 
Queen  witli  more  sympathy  than  power.  Earlier  productions  of 
E.  V.  B.  have  pleased  us  more,  and  undoubtedly  the  May 
Queen  on  her  deathbed  was  more  than  fourteen. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  or  to  assert  or  to 
deny  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Strange  and  Sur¬ 
prising  Adventures  of  the  Venerable  Gooroo  Simple  (Trilbner). 
But,  apart  from  the  extremely  wonderful  (in  all  senses  of  the 
word)  display  of  Hindoo  learning  which  it  contains,  here  is  a 
capital  story-book,  very  cleverly  illustrated  by  the  illustrator 


of  the  Pon  Gaultier  ballads,  Mr.  Alfred  Crowquill,  as  he  pleases 
to  call  himself. 

Mr.  Lovell  Reeve,  the  well-known  publisher  of  the  best  works 
on  natural  history,  has  a  specialty — to  use  a  neologism  of  the 
day.  It  is  to  illustrate  books  with  stereographs.  Professor 
Smyth’s  Tenerife  was  among  the  first  works  in  which  this  pro¬ 
cess  was  adopted.  The  Conway  in  the  Stereoscope  (Lovell  Iteeve) 
describes  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  the  way  of 
praise  about  Mr.  Fenton’s  photographs,  except  to  remark  that 
they  are  unavoidably  too  small.  Mr.  Davison  has  completed  the 
monograph  by  a  description  which  does  credit  to  his  arehtco- 
logical  research. 

We  group  together  little  Ella  and  the  Fire  King  (Edmonston 
and  Douglas),  tire  Illustrated  Toy’s  Own  Story  Book  (Ward 
and  Lock),  Stories  of  Washington  (J.  F.  Shaw),  the  Heroes  of 
Europe  (Bickers  and  Bush),  the  Golden  Bream — a  Californian 
Story  (J.  F.  Shaw)  ;  all  of  which  seem  to  be  of  a  good  level 
useful  character,  suited  to  girls  and  boys,  and  suited  to  the 
season.  The  fairy  tale — little  Ella — is  the  most  ambitious  in 
its  illustrations  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  must  award  the  prize  in 
this  secondary  rank  of  Christmas  Books — the  cadcaux  suited  to 
slenderer  purses  in  the  giver,  and  to  less  critical  families  in  the 
receiver — to  Fancy  Tales,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Laurie.  It  is  German 
in  origin,  German  in  illustration,  and  just  of  that  particular 
Teutonic  type  of  fun  of  which  you  are  never  quite  certain  that 
the  writer  was  altogether  conscious  of  his  own  funniness,  or  was 
aware  whether  the  absurdity  was  innate  or  affected. 


Notice. — The  publication,  of  the  “  Saturday  Review”  takes 
place  on  Saturday  mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  in  the  Country,  through  any 
News-Agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- & - 

T>  OYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN- 

Under  the  Management  of  Miss  LOUISA  TYNE  and  Mr.  W.  IIARRISON, 

Sole  Lessees. 

The  sensation  created  with  the  Public  on  the  first  representation  of  Balfo’s  Now 
Legendary  Opera  was  most  enthusiastic.  Continuous  applause  marked  its  progress  from 
the  rise  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  demand  fur  places  daily  at  the  Box-ollieo  to 
witness  this  great  musical  work  of  our  popular  English  composer  places  the  Management 
in  the  proud  position  of  announcing  the  performance  of  BIANCA,  THE  BRAVO'S  BRIDE, 
every  Evening  until  farther  notice. 

On  Monday,  December  10th,  and  during  the  Week,  Balfe’s  New  Legendary  Opera, 
IUANCA,  THE  BRAVO'S  BRIDE.  Miss  Louisa  l’yne,  Miss  Thirlwall ;  Messrs.  A 
Lawrence,  J.  Wharton,  II.  Corri,  A.  St.  Albyn,  G.  Kelly,  w allworth,  T.  Distin,  Ly all,  ami 
W.  Harrison. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  Orchestra  of  Eighty  Performers,  Chorus  of  Fifty 
Voices. 

Concluding  with  a  DIVERTISSEMENT. 

Stage-Manager.  Mr.  Edward  Stirling.  Acting-Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray. 
Doors  open  at  Seven,  commence  at  Half-past  Seven.  No  charge  for  booking,  or  fees  to 
Box-keepers. 

LOYAL  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATEE, 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  ALFRED  WIGAN. 

MADLLE.  ALBINA  DI  RIIONA  EVERY  EVENING. 

Monday  and  during  the  Week,  STILL  WATERS  RUN  DEEP:  John  Mild  may,  Mr.  Alfred 
Wigan:  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Emery;  Mrs.  Mildmay,  Miss  Herbert;  Mis.  Sternhnlrt.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Wigan.  After  which,  A  SMACK  FOR  A  SMACK,  in  which  Madlle.  Albina  di 
Rhona  will  appear,  and  introduce  National  Dances.  Commence  at  Half-past  Seven. 

THE  EXHIBITION  of  the  WrOEKS  of  THOMAS  FAED, 

V  Esq.,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  Messrs.  AGNEW  and  SONS’,  at  the  Gallery,  5,  Waterloo- 
place,  Pall-mall,  from  Ten  to  Four  daily.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

A  CLEBGYMAN,  B.A.,  of  Trim  Coll.  Cambridge,  who  is 

-A -A-  clesirouh  of  a  temporary  cessation  from  parochial  work,  wishes  to  meet  with  a 
PUPIL  intending  to  travel  or  reside  abroad  for  the  next  six  or  twelve  months,  or  ho  would 
accompany  a  family  proceeding  to  the  Continent.  The  most  satisfactory  references  given. 
For  further  particulars,  address  Rev.  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ilen- 
rietta-street.  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

'THE  SECOND  MASTER  of  a  large  GEAMMAB  SCHOOL, 

in  a  healthy  part  of  England,  two  hours  and  a  half  from  London,  wishes  to  receive 
TWO  PUPILS  into  liis  house.  They  would  attend  the  School  during  the  day,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Advertiser’s  superintendence  in  their  evening  work.— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply 
to  Rev.  P.  H.,  16,  Doughty -street,  Mecklcnburgli-square,  London. 

A  EMY  and  INDIA  CIVIL  SEEVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

-E-*-  A  Military  Tutor,  who  has  several  Candidates  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will 
be  happy  to  meet  with  others,  resident  or  non-resident.  His  Establishment  can  bo  highly 
recommended  for  its  discipline  and  efiiciency  by  persons  of  very  high  standing,  whose  Sons 
have  passed  distinguished  Examinations.  His  Pupils  have  twice  obtained  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  modern  languages  at  the  India  Civil  Service  Examinations,  and"  nave 
been  placed  3rd,  7tli,  and  10th.  The  best  Masters  in  every  branch  of  Education  are  in 
attendance,  and  the  bouse,  library,  and  general  management  afford  every  facility  for 
rapid  progress,  without  having  recourse  to  “  cramming.’ —Apply  to  Mr.  Speange,  M.A., 
12,  Princes-square,  Bayswater,  W. 

THE  LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  in  connexion  witli 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.-Tlic  District  in  which  Books  are  exchanged  Weekly, 
at  the  residence  of  Subscribers,  will  be  extended  to  Richmond,  Greenwich,  Highgate, 
Edmonton,  Norwood,  Acton,  and  other  places  within  Six  or  Seven  Miles  of  the  Library,  on 
and  after  the  1st  of  January  next.  Terms  of  Subscription,  with  List  of  Works  in  circula¬ 
tion,  may  now  be  had  on  application.— Charles  Edward  Mcdie,  511,  New  Oxford-street 

A  ITTHOES  of  ORIGINAL  BIOGRAPHIES,  HISTORIES, 

-UA-  NARRATIVES  of  ADVENTURE,  or  any  work  in  Divinity  or  General  Literature,  are 
respectfully  invited  to  submit  their  MSS.  to  Mr.  W.  JOHNSON,  10,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  who,  if  they  are  approved  of,  w  ill  undertake  their  Publication  on  Liberal  and 
Equitable  Terms,  and  return  immediately  unsuitable  MSS. 

W.  Johnson,  10,  Great  Marlborough -street,  London,  W. 

ELOCUTION  AND  ENGLISH  READING,  WITH  ORATORICAL  DEPORTMENT 
AND  GESTICULATION. 

"TVTR.  RYDER  (late  of  the  Royal  Princess’s  Theatre)  begs  to 

-t"-L  intimate  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Candidates  for  the  Pulpit  and  the  Bar,  us  well 
as  to  Principals  of  Educational  Establishments,  that  he  is  prepared  to  teach  the  fore  going 
Arts  upon  an  entirely  New  and  Simple  System— a  System  based  upon  practical  experience, 
find  upon  the  infallible  rules  of  Nature— a  System  both  easy  of  comprehension  and  ready 
of  attainment. 

“Mr.  Ryder,  as  the  unfortunate  Buckingham,  in  his  final  address  to  the  spectators  of 
his  execution,  gave  a  line  example  of  Oratorical  Speaking,  which  might  be  consulted  U3  a 
lesson  by  those  to  whom  eloquence  is  a  mission.”— Athenanm,  May  lUth,  1855. 

For  Terms,  apply  to  Mr.  Ryder,  7,  Holland-crescent,  Brixton. 


THE  OATLANDS  PARK  HOTEL  is  situated  one  and  a 

J-  quarter  mile  from  the  Walton-on-Thames  Station  of  the.  South-Western  Railway, 
seventeen  miles  from  London,  and  within  a  short  drive  of  Windsor,  Claremont,  Aldci - 
shott,  &c.  It  stands  upon  elevated  terrace  land,  within  its  own  grounds  of  forty-four 
acres.  The  rooms  are  spacious,  and  replete  with  every  comfort ,  and  the  Mansion,  being 
placed  on  a  dry,  gravelly  subsoil,  is  particularly  well  adapted  lor  a  WINTER  RESIDENCE. 
Applications  for  apartments,  addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Oatlauds  l’a-  ’  TT*’ 
Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


Park  Hotel 
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SECRETARYSHIP  TO  A  LIMITED  COMPANY. 

O  Ari'iy.  by  letter  only,  to  J.  0  ,  No.  4.  Northampton-eqnare.  London. 


T3RIVATE  SECRETARY.  — A  Single  Gentleman,  in  his 

J-  Thirtieth  Year,  desires  an  APPOINTMENT  in  the  above  oapocity.  He  lias  had  some 
literary  experience,  speaks  and  writes  the  French  and  Italian  Languages  (a  knowledge 
acquit od  in  the  respective  countries),  and  can  giro  trustworthy  reference.— Address 
“Firenze,”  Mr.  Harper,  Chemist, 2,  Buckingliam-gate,  Pimlico. 


TO  BOOKSELLERS  and  PUBLISHERS.— The  Advertiser, 

J-  having  had  great  experience,  desires  a  RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  Town  as  CLERK  and 
ASSISTANT.  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  S.  V.,  Messrs.  AYLOTT  and  Son,  Paternoster- 
row,  E.C.  _ _ _ 


A  FAMILY,  lately  returned  from  the  Continent,  would  be 

glad  t.»  recommend  their  COURIER  as  a  very  able,  efficient,  and  trustworthy  man.— 
Address  W.  G.,  7,  King-street,  Grosvenor-square.  _ 


A  GENTLEMAN  leaving  England  wishes  to  recommend  his 

COACHMAN  to  a  similar  situation.  Good  character,  unmarried,  strictly  honest, 
and  knows  town  well.— Address  G.  P.,  Lost -office,  Upper  Baker-street.  W. _ _ 

MONEY  ADVANCED  to  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on 

Tv  1  their  Notes  of  Hand,  on  Reversions,  Life  Interests.  Annuities,  and  other  property. 
Apply,  by  letter  in  the  first  instance,  to  S.  G.N.,0,  York-bnildings,  Adclphi,  London,  W.C. 

1\ /TONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  Officers 

T»J_  in  either  Service,  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  on  their  notes  of  hand,  or  on  rever¬ 
sionary.  freehold,  leasehold,  life  interests,  annuities,  policies,  and  other  property.— Apply 
to  A.B.,  0,  Norris-strcct,  St.  James’s,  London,  S.W. 


i?OrWA  —TO  CAPITALISTS.— Any  Gentleman  having 

V  J  l  '•  from  £500  to  £800  at  command  may,  without  risk  or  trouble,  secure  a 
retain  of  not  less  than  £150  per  annum.— Address  to  F.  Denby,  Esq.,  0,  Lower  Soymour- 
street,  Poi  t man -square. 


T  T OSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

J— L  OF  THE  CHEST,  EltOMPTON,  S.W.—1 The  claims  upon  this  special  Hospital,  owing 
to  the  long-continued  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  high  price  of  provisions,  are  so 
unusually  heavy,  that  MONEY  is  URGENTLY  REQUIRED  to  meet  them. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec . 

Bankers— Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  20,  Bircliin-lane. 


TTYDROPATHY.— THE  BEULAH  SPA  HYDROPATHIC 

J-J-  ESTABLISHMENT,  Upper  Norwood,  within  twenty  minutes’ walk  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  The  latter  can  have  the 
advantage,  if  desired,  of  a  private  residence.  Terms:  Patients  from  Three  Guineas, 
Visitors  from  Two  Guineas,  according  to  accommodation  required.  Particulars  of 
Dr.  Ritterbandt,  M.D.,  the  Resident  Physician. 


TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  near  Richmond, 

Surrey.— This  Establishment  is  now  OPEN  for  the  reception  of  Patients,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  Proprietor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Author  of 
“Hydropathy;  or,  Hygienic  Medicine.”  Second  Edition.  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  - 
street.  The  Turkish  Bath  on  the  premises  under  Dr.  Lane's  medical  direction. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

{Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

TIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

J-T  prescribed  by  the  most  Eminent  Medical  Men  throughout  the  world  as  the  safest, 
speediest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS,  RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive  experience,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  numberless  eminent  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  prove  that  a  half-pint  of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Oil  is  far  more  efficacious  than  a  quart 
of  any  other  kind.  Hence  as  it  is  incomparably  the  best,  so  it  is  likewise  unquestionably 
the  cheapest. 

Palatableness,  speedy  efficacy,  safety,  and  economy  unitedly  recommend  this  unrivalled 
preparation  to  invalids.  No  other  Oil  can  possibly  produce  the  same  beneficial  results . 


Opinion  of  Sir  HENRY  MARSH,  Bart.,  M.D.,  T.C.D. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  in  Ireland ;  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland;  Visiting  Physician  to  Steevens*  Hospital ;  Consulting  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  St.  Vincent,  and  Rotunda  Hospitals,  &c.  &c. 

“  I  have  frequently  prescribed  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil.  I  consider  it 
to  be  a  very  pure  Oil,  not  likely  to  create  disgust,  and  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value. 
“Merrion-square,  Dublin,  September  6th,  i860.” 


Sold  only  in  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts,  9s. ,  capsuled,  and 
labelled  with  Dr.de  Jongh’s  stamp  and  signature,  without  which  none  can  possibly 
BE  GENUINE,  by  rospoctable  Chemists. 

BOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD,  AND  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Caution.— Beware  of  Proposed  Substitutions. 


'THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER,  — 

J-  The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  PLATED  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and 
Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best  article,  next  to  sterling  silver,  that  can  bo 
employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows:— 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Military, 
&c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

<1. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks  . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

l 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks  . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

l  Butter  Knife. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total  . 

9  19 

9 

13 

10 

3 

14  19 

6 

16 

4 

0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and 
a  relative  number  of  knives,  &c..  £2  15s.  Tea  and  coffee  sets,  dish  covers,  and  corner 
dishes,  cruet  and  liqueur  frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done 
by  the  patent  process, 

TYTSH  COVERS  AND  HOT- WATER  DISHES  in  every 

J -J  material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  richerchi  patterns.  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  7s.  Od.  the  set  of  six;  Block  Tin,  12s.  3d.  to  27s.  the  set  of  six;  elegant  modern 
patterns,  35s.  6d.  to  62s.  Od.  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  or  without  silver  plated  handles, 
£3  11s.  to  £0  8s.  the  set;  Sheffield  plated.  £10  to  £10  10s.  the  set ;  Block-tin  Hot-water 
Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to  77s.;  Electro-plated  on 
Nickel,  full  size,  £11  11  s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

▼  ’  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE  maybe  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains 
upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro 
Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Disli-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves. 
Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and 
Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty 
large  Show-Rooms,  at  39,  Oxford-street,  W. ;  l,  ia,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman-street;  4,  5,  and  6, 
Parry’ 8-place;  and  1,  Newman-mews,  London. 


pHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  PRESENTS. 

H.  RODRIGUES,  42,  PICCADILLY',  invites  attention  to  his  elegant  Stock  of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  SCREENS.  FRAMES,  and  PORTRAITS  of  'distinguished 
Personages  of  all  nations,  TRAVELLING  DRESSING  BAGS,  fitted  complete,  DRESSING 
CASES,  Writing  Cases,  DESPATCH  BOXES,  Jewel  Cases,  RETICULE  and  CARRIAGE 
BAGS  in  great  variety.  MEDI.EVAL  MOUNTED  ENVELOPE  CASES,  BLOTTING 
BOOKS,  and  INKSTANDS  en  suite.  The  new  PATENT  SELF-CLOSING  BOOK-SLIDE; 
also  a  choice  variety  of  ELEGANCIES  and  NOVELTIES  suitable  for  PRESENTATION 
too  various  to  enumerate,  to  be  had  at  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  well-known  establishment, 
42,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 


BANK  OF  DEPOSIT  (Established  a.d.  1844), 

3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON— CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

Parties  desirous  of  investing  Money  are  requested  to  examine  tlic  Plan  of  the  Bank  of 
Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  do  obtained  with  ample  security. 

Deposits  made  by  special  agreement  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  January  and  July. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Forms  for  opening  accounts  sent  free  on  application. 


IT  N  I  T  Y  JOINT  STOCK  BANK. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYrAL  CHARTER,  1850. 

Offices:  10,  Cannon-stref.t,  City;  1,  New  Coventry-street,  IIaymarket. 
Current  Accounts  opened  with  parties  respectably  introduced,  and  interest  allowed 
upon  the  balances. 

Amounts  of  £5  and  upwards  received  on  Deposit,  and  interest  allowed  tlioreon,  at 
the  rate  of  £5  per  cent. 

Money  also  received  on  Deposit  for  fixed  periods,  at  rates  to  be  agreed  upon. 

J.  J.  MECHL  Chairman. 

J.  W.  TERRY,  General  Manager. 


THE  standard  life  assurance  company. 

ESTABLISHED  1825. 

The  First  Division  of  Profits  took  place  in  1835;  and  subsequent  Divisions  have  been 
made  in  1840,  1845, 1850,  and  1855. 

The  next  division  will  be  declared  in  1861.  when  the  amount  can  be  added  to  each  Policy, 
its  value  taken  in  cash,  or  applied  to  the  reduction  of  future  premiums,  at  tho  option  of  the 
assured. 

Accumulated  Fund  . .  £1,800,000  0  0 

Annual  Revenue .  300,000  0  0 

The  Company  purchases  its  policies  on  equitable  terms,  and  grants  loans  to  the  extent 
of  their  value,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

Forfeited  policies  can  be  revived  within  thirteen  months  of  lapsing,  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions. 

Policies  of  live  years’  duration  are  eligible  for  admission  to  select  class  of  assurance, 
which  includes  free  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Quo  of  tho  Medical  Officer  attends  at  the  London  Office  daily  at  Half-past  One  o’clock. 


YVILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary. 

LONDON .  82,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 

EDINBURGH  .  3,  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

DUBLIN .  60,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  WINE  DUTIES. 

T>  OYAI  VICTORIA  SHERRY,  27s.  per  Dozen, 

*  *•'  Bottles  and  Cases  included. 

EUROPEAN  and  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY,  122,  Pall-mall,  London. 
_ WM.  REID  TIPPING,  Manager. 

TY  IN  AH  AN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— 

_1  This  celebrated  Old  Irish  Whisky  rivals  the  first  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild, 
mellow,  delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  Sd.  each,  at  most  of  the  respect¬ 
able  retail  houses  in  London  ;  by  the  appointed  agents  in  the  principal  towns  in  England  : 
or  wholesale  at  Great  Windmill-street  .IIaymarket.— Observe  the  red  seal,  pink  label,  and 
cork  branded  “  ivinahan’s  LL  Whisky.” 


A  LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE  IN  BOTTLE,  recommended  by 

-f-*-  Baron  Liebig  and  all  the  Faculty,  may  now  be  had  in  the  finest  condition  of 
Messrs.  HARRINGTON  PARKER,  and  CO. 

5s.  per  dozen  Imperial  Pints. 

3s.  ,,  Imperial  Half-pints. 

Address  Harrington  Parker,  and  Co.,  5£,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W, 


FINE  TEA  CHEAPER. 

QTRACHAN  AND  CO.’S  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

^  DRAWING  E.OOM  TEA. 

Is  now  reduced  to  4s.  per  lb.  Guaranteed  the  Finest  and  Cheapest  Tea 
in  the  United  Kingdom, 

_ 20,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. _ 

“  DUY  IN  THE  CHEAPEST  MARKET”  was  the  constant 

advice  of  our  late  lamented  Statesman,  Sir  R.  Peel.  Follow  his  advice  by  getting 
your  TEAS  from  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY'.  All  prices,  from  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 
upwards.— Warehouses,  9,  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate-street. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  TEAS  in  ENGLAND  are  to  be 

obtained  of  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  Tea  Merchants,  8,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
Good  strong  useful  Congou  Tea,  2s.  Gd.,  2s.  8d..  2s.  led.,  3s.,  and  3s.  4d.  Rich  Souchong 
Teas,  3s.  8d.,  3s.  10d.,  and  4s.  Tea  and  Coffee,  to  the  value  of  40s.,  sent  carriage  free  to  any 
railway  station  or  market  town  in  England.  A  Price  Current  free  by  post  on  application. 


T  E  A. — The  disturbances  in  China  have  had  the  effect  of 

depressing  the  Tea  market;  consequently  the  new  Teas,  which  have  now  arrived,  are 
very  cheap;  they  are  also  exceedingly  fine,  and  have  an  agreeable  freshness,  which  old  Tea 
does  not  possess.  Prices.  8s.  8d.,  4s.,  and  4s.  4d.  per  Pound.  Quantities  of  Twelve  Pounds  ami 
upwards  are  always  packed  in  Boxes,  and  a  slight  reduct  ion  is  made,  to  cover  the  expense 
or  carriage.— WILLIAM  and  GEORGE  LAW,  544,  New  Oxford-street,  London;  and 
81,  St.  Ancfrew-square,  Edinburgh. 


NOTICE.—”  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.” 

TEA  and  PERRINS’  “WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE” 

is  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  to  be  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  every  variety 
of  dish. 

*,*  See  the  names  of  Lea  and  Perrins  upon  every  Label ,  Bottle ,  and  Stopper. 

Sold  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  London;  and  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  generally. 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

LEA  AND  PERRINS,  WORCESTER. 


FOYER’S  SULTANA  SAUCE,  RELISH,  SUCCULANTE, 

k-/  AROMATIC  MUSTARD,  &c.— These  excellent  Preparations,  of  which  the  Lancet,  in 
its  sanitary  analization  of  Articles  of  Food,  reported  so  favourably  of  their  purity  and 
wholesomeness,  are  to  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  indispensable  with  Fish,  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Hashes,  Stews,  and 
all  made  dishes:  impart  also  to  Chops,  Steaks,  and  Cutlets,  a  most  delicious  flavour.— 
Wholesale,  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  21,  Solio-square,  London. 


DLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY,  and  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS,  to  be  the  FINEST  STARCH  SIIE  EVER  USED.  Sold  by  all  Chandlers, 
Grocers,  &c.  &c.— WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  ami  London. 


RANDLES,  SOAPS,  OILS,  and  NIGHT  LIGHTS  of  all 

kinds.  Five  Pounds’  worth  sent  free  by  Railway. 

WHITMORE  AND  CRADDOCK,  10,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London,  E.C, 

(Lists  of  Prices  on  application.) 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  TREES  DRESSING— Mr.  Rivees’ 

Vy  “Orchard  House,”  Eighth  Edition,  page  127,  says :— “  January,  paint  the  Trees 
(every  shoot  and  bud)  with  GISHURST  COMPOUND,  half  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water; 
this  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  aphides.” 

GISHURST  is  sold  in  boxes,  is.,  3s.,  10s.  6d.,  Retail  by  Seedsmen;  Wholesale  by  PRICE’S 
PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY  (Limited). 


J  YR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  give  instant  relief 

and  a  rapid  cure  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath 
and  Lungs.  They  have  a  most  pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  Us.  per  box. 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


'OID  MEDICINE,  its  dangers,  and  expense,  as  perfect 

digestion,  sound  lungs,  and  strong  nerves  can  only  be  restored  to  the  most  en¬ 
feebled  by 

DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 
which,  at  threepence  per  day,  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies,  curing  effectually 
indigestion  (dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  flatulency,  phlegm,  nervousness,  bilious¬ 
ness,  liver  complaints,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  sleeplessness,  acidity,  palpitation,  heartburn, 
headache,  debility,  despondency,  cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  sickness  (during  pregnancy 
or  at  sea),  sinking,  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  also  children’s  com¬ 
plaints.  Cure  No.  51,910:  “  Fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia,  nervousness, 
asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  vomitings, 
have  been  removed  by  Du  Barry’s  excellent  Food,  after  all  medicine  had  failed.— Maria  July, 
Worthing, Ling,  nearDiss.  Norfolk.”— Cure  No.  3905:  “Thirteen  years’  cough,  indigestion, 
and  general  debility  have  been  removed  by  Du  Barry’s  Food.— James  Porter,  Athol- street, 
Perth.”— Cure  No.  4208:  “Eight  years’  dyspepsia,  nervousness,  debility,  with  cramp, 
spasms,  and  nausea,  have  been  effectually  removed  by  Du  Barry’s  Food.— Rev.  John  \V. 
Flavell,  ltidlington-rectory.  Norfolk.”— In  Canisters,  1  lb.,  2s.  9d.;  2  lbs.,  4s.  Od. ;  5  lbs.,  11s. : 
12  lbs.,  22s.  The  I21bs.  carriage  free  on  receipt  of  post-office  order.— Bariiy  du  Barky  and 
Co.,  77,  Regent-street.,  London;  Fortnum,  Mason,  and  Co.,  182,  Piccadilly;  also,  at 
00,  Gracechurch-street ;  4,  Cheapside;  03  and  150,  Oxford -street;  54,  Upper  Baker-street; 
380,  Strand ;  and  all  Grocers. 
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GLASS  PAINTING  AND  MURAL  DECORATION. 

T  AYERS  and  BARRAUD,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 

'  bee;  to  inform  their  Patrons  that  they  will  be  happy  to  submit  Designs  for  works  of 
the  highest  character,  and  for  more  simple  windows— e.g.. Grisaille,  Geometric,  and  Quarry 
Glazings;  also,  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prices  and  Information  forwarded. 


TTCCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION— 

Heraldic  and  Mural  Painting— Decorations  in  Fresco,  &c.  &c.—  Gothic  Paper- 
hangings.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  upon 
application. 

HARLAND  AND  FISHER,  S3,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


(THEOLOGY  and  MINERALOGY.— Elementary  Collections, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  can  be 
had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  100  Guineas  each,  of  J.  TENNANT,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty, 
140,  Strand,  London.  Also,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  Books,  &c. 

Mr.  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 


]\TOTICE.— On  and  after  1st  January,  1861,  Messrs.  W.  R. 

-1  *  LOOKER  and  Co.,  ARMY,  NAVY,  and  COLONIAL  AGENTS,  will  undertake  the 
Agency  of  Clergymen  resident  in  the  country  and  abroad  at  a  fixed  charge  of  One  Guinea 
per  annum.  Particulars  sent  on  application. 

12,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


DENT’S  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS. 

F.  DENT,  33,  Cockspur-street,  Charing-cross,  AVatch, 

•  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker,  by  special  appointment,  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen. 
33,  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


TTLASTIO  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS  for  VARICOSE 

1  J  VEINS  and  WEAKNESS,  or  a  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  yielding  an  unvarying 
support.  Instructions  for  measurement  and  prices  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  hy 
post  from  the  Manufacturers. 

POPE  AND  PLANTE,  4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  the  15th  Thousand  of 

TTYMNS,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN,  for  USE  in  the 

J--*-  SERVICES  of  the  CHURCH  :  being  the  new  Hymn-book  that  lias  been  long  in  pre¬ 
paration  by  a  Committee  of  Clergymen.'  The  prices  will  be,  in  cloth  (270  pages),  lOd.  ; 
and  in  limp  roan,  red  edges,  is.  Gd, ;  or,  per  dozen,  from  the  Publisher’s  direct,  8d.  aud  I4d. 
each. 

The  Edition  with  an  accompanying  Tune  on  each  page,  under  the  Musical  Editorship  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Monk,  Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choir  of  King’s  College,  will  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  till  March  :  but  the  First  Part,  containing  the  Ilymns  to  the  end  of  Lent,  is  now 
ready,  price  Is.  Ca.  in  paper  covers.  An  Edition  with  Introits,  &c.,  is  also  in  preparation. 

Clergymen  (only)  wishing  to  introduce  this  hook  into  their  churches  may  obtain  copies 
in  cloth,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  100,  at  Od.  each;  and  in  limp  roan,  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  25,  at  is.  each  ;  and  of  the  Edition  with  Tunes  at  Is.  each,  on  application  to 
Rev.  Sir  Henry  W.  Baker,  Bart.,  Monkland  Vicarage,  Leominster. 

J.  A.  Novello,  GO,  Dean-street,  Soho. 


In  One  Vol.  Demy  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  12s.  cloth, 

lYfEMOIRS  OF  BULSTRODE  AVHITELOCKE,  Lord 

L'JL  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth,  &c. 
&c.  By  It.  H.  Whitelocke,  Esq.,  Royal  Professor,  Wurtemberg. 

This  neAV  and  original  Memoir  will  bo  found  not  only  interesting  as  the  biography  of  a 
remarkable  man,  illustrating  the  mode  of  life  of  an  English  gentleman  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.,  but  to  he  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  historical  student  and  the 
lawyer.  Besides  referring  to  the  principal  events  of  the  time,  and  commenting  upon  the 
prominent  actors  on  both'  sides  during  the  Civil  War.it  contains  a  report  of  several  re¬ 
markable  conversations  between  Whitelocke  and  the  King,  Laud,  Cromwell,  Fairfax, 
Queen  Christina,  Oxenstierne,  and  others  :  as  well  as  Whitelocke’s  own  narrative  of  his 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  Sweden. 

London:  Routledge,  Waene,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


In  One  Vol.  Imperial  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  LANDSCAPE 

PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLOURS.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  Thirty  Drawings  in 
Colours,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  By  George  Barnard. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

(jSLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 

^  Wall  Lights  and  Mantelpiece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Table  Glass  and  Glass  Dessert  Services  complete. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents. 

Mess,  Export,  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  Executed. 
MANUFACTORY,  BROAD  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM.  Established  1807. 


HPHE  SPRING  MATTRESS  (TUCKER’S  PATENT)  or 

J-  SOMNIER  TUCKER,  which  is  now  so  much  in  use  in  this  country,  throughout  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  Brass,  Iron,  or 
Wood  Bedstead,  and  is  equally  luxurious  with,  but  firmer,  and  affording  more  support 
than,  the  best  description  of  French  and  German  Spring  Mattresses.  It  has  also  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  over  all  others,  in  its  simplicity,  cleanliness,  durability,  portability, 
and  cheapness. 

The  SPRING  MATTRESS  (TUCKER’S  PATENT)  is  kept  in  Stock  hy  most  respectable 
Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM  SMEE  and  SONS,  Wholesale  Cabinet  Manufacturers,  Upholsterers,  and 
Bedding  Warehousemen,  0,  Finsbury -pavement,  London,  E.C. 


THE  PRICES  ARE  AS  UNDER:— 


1.  Spring  Mattress  for  3  ft.  Bedstead . 

. £1  15 

.  1  18 

0 

6 

.  2  5 

0 

.  2  10 

0 

5.  ”  ”  5  ft.  ”  . 

.  2  12 

G 

5j.  „  „  5  ft.  3  in.  \ 

.  2  17 

G 

7.  „  „  0  ft.  „  . 

.  3  2 

6 

Purchasers  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Mattress  bears  the  Patent 
Label,  as  any  not  having  that  will  be  an  Infringement  of  the  Patent . 


LE  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF. 

TTEAL  AND  SON  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a 

JLJL  Spring  Mattress  portable.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  its 
being  so  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

The  “SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF”  is  made  in  three  separate  parts,  and  when 
joined  together  has  all  the  elasticity  of  the  best  Spring  Mattress.  As  it  has  no  stuffing  of 
wool  or  horse-hair,  it  cannot  harbour  moth,  to  which  the  usual  Spring  Mattress  is  very 
liable;  the  prices,  also,  are  much  below  those  of  the  host  Spring  Mattresses,  viz.  :— 


8  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long . £2  5  0 

8  ft.  6  in.  „  „  2  10  0 

4  ft.  „  „  2  15  0 

4  ft.  G  in.  „  „  3  0  0 

5  ft.  „  „  3  5  0 

5  ft.  6  in.  „  „  3  10  0 


The  “SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF,”  therefore,  combines  the  advantages  of 
elasticity,  durability,  cleanliness,  portability,  and  cheapness. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-Room  Furniture  sent  free  by 
post  on  application. 

HEAL  and  SON,  196,  Tottenliam-oourt-road,  W. 


Just  published, 

T)E  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  RED  LETTER  DIARIES  for  1861, 

in  a  variety  of  Bindings,  and  in  the  following  Sizes 

A  .  34  x  2  inches— Fob  the  Pocket. 

B  .  3|  x  2|  „ 

C  .  44  x  2f  „ 

D  .  64  x  44  „  Foe  the  Desk. 

E  .  7i  x  4f  „ 

To  he  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


ILLUMINATION.  Guinea,  Guinea-and-a-Half,  Two-Guinea, 

_L  Three-Guinea,  and  Five-Guinea  handsome  Boxes  of  Colours  aud  Materials— Outlines, 
plain  and  partly  coloured— One  Shilling  Manual  on  the  subject.  Every  other  requisite. 
Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Ratliboue-place,  London,  W. 


NEW  EDITION  (THE  FIFTH),  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.  By  J.  W.  Bkadley, 

-XA_  B.A.  With  Appendix  by  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,  and  Twelve  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  Is 

Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbone-place,  London,  W.; 
and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 


This  day,  in  Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  with  Thirty- two  Page  Illustrations,  choicely 
printed  on  toned  paper, 

“PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES :  a  Specimen  Catalogue.  Price 

-L  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 


THIS  DAY.— NEW  VOLUME  OE  TALES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

TTANCY  TALES,  ADAPTED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

X?  By  J.  S.  Laurie,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools;  and  Otto  Striedinger.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  H.  Sandercock.  Super-royal  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-liill ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

AN  ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOK. 

Now  ready, 

AUR  LORD’S  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  Illuminated 

VJ  by  Samuel  Stanesby.  Exquisitely  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  with  Photographs, 
in  a  rich  emblematic  binding,  price  15s.,  post  free. 

London  :  John  Field,  65,  Regent’s  Quadrant. _ 


Now  ready,  in  Demy  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd. 

rpnE  CHRISTIAN  ELEMENT  IN  PLATO  AND  THE 

A  PLATONIC  PHILOSOPHY  UNFOLDED  AND  SET  FORTH.  By  Dr.  CACHEllHAS, 
Archdeacon  at  Jena.  Translated  hy  J.  R.  Aseury,  B.A. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London  :  Hamilton  aud  Co. _ 

TfREE  TRADE  IN  ALL  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  &c  — 

1  TWOPENCE  DISCOUNT  in  tho  SHILLING  off  all  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals, 
Quarterly  Reviews,  Almanacks,  Pocket  Books,  Diaries,  Directories,  Peerages,  Annuals, 
Mans  Prints,  Sc.  All  the  regular  sheet  Music  supuliedat  hall  the  published  price,  post  free. 
A  large  Show  Room,  well  supplied  with  Books  suitable  for  Presents,  which  can  he  selected 
without  loss  of  time  to  the  purchaser.  Each  book  is  marked  Ul  plain  Hgures  the  published 
price,  from  which  a  discount  of  Twopence  in  the  Shilling  is  allowed.  All  goods  warranted 
perfect  in  every  respect,  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  lull  price  were  paid,  A  New 
Catalogue  just  issued,  sent  post  free  to  ail  applicants. 

S.  and  T.  Gilbert,  4,  Oopthall-buildings,  hack  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C, 


NEW  BOY’S  BOOK,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  PLAY-BOOK  OF  SCIENCE.” 

In  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

nPHE  PLAY-BOOK  OF  METALS,  including  Personal 

Narratives  of  Visits  to  Coal,  Lead,  Copper,  and  Tin  Mines ;  with  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  Experiments,  relating  to  Alchemy  and  the  Chemistry  of  the  Fifty  Metallic  Ele¬ 
ments.  By  John  Henry  Pepper,  F.C.S..  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Polytechnic.  With  Three  Hundred  Illustrations. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routledge,  Farringdon-street. 


Now  ready,  price  Is.,  with  a  Plan, 

A  CITY  FOR  THE  POPE ;  or,  the  Solution  of  the  Romish 

-LA-  Question.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D.,  &c. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  is. 

RAILWAY  COMMUNICATION  IN  LONDON,  AND 

J  V  the  THAMES  EMBANKMENT.  By  C.  B.  Lane,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  M.  Inst,  of  C.E. 
James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  in  Three  Parts,  price  2s.  Gd.  each  Part* 

WORKS  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENCE.  By  Colonel 

»  »  Shafto  Adair,  F.R.S.,  A.D.O.  to  the  Queen.  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plans. 

Part  1.— THE  MILITIA  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

„  2.— THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  MILITIA. 

„  3— THE  DEFENCE  OF  LONDON. 

James  Ridgway,  169,  Piccadilly;  and  S.  H.  Cowell,  Ipswich. 


In  the  Press,  8vo, 

TTISTORY  OF  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

XJL  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake,  M.P.  Vol.  I.,  containing  a  Narrative  of  the 
Transactions  which  brought  on  War  between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


*  Chive  me  the  woman  who  can  echo  all  thoughts  that  are  noblest  in  men .” 

Bulwer  Lytton. 

Now  ready, 


rPHE  INTELLECTUAL  SEVERANCE  OF  MEN  AND 

J-  WOMEN.  By  J.  McGrigor  Allan,  Author  of  “Grins  and  Wrinkles,”  “Young 
Ladyism,”  &c.  Fcap.,  2s.  Od. 

T.  C.  Newby,  30,  Welbeck-street;  and  all  Booksellers. 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  price  Sixpence, 

"RRIEF  REMARKS  on  the  REV.  DR.  TEMPLE’S 

ESSAY  on  the  “EDUCATION  OF  THE  WORLD.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Parker, 
late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Rector  of  Sahan  Toney,  Norfolk ;  Rural  Dean  of 
Breccies,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich. 

London:  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  and  Hunt,  24,  Paternoster-row. 

This  day,  in  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

JJAMILY  PICTURES.  By  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.” 

Cheap  Editions  by  the  same  Author, 

MORE’S  HOUSEHOLD.  Price  2s.  6d.  in  antique. 
EDWARD  OSBORNE.  Price  2s.  Gd.,  uniform. 
DEBORAH’S  DIARY.  With  Illustrations.  Price  2s. 

THE  OLD  CHELSEA  BUN-HOUSE.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  with  Maps  and  Index, 

THE  ANNALS  of  the  WARS  of  the  EIGHTEENTH 

J-  CENTURY.  By  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Cust. 

Volume  1.1700—1739.  I  Volume  III.  1760-1783. 

Volume  II.  1739—1750.  I  Volume  IV.  1784—1795. 

Volume  V.  1706—1799. 

Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  had  separate,  price  5 s.  each. 

“  A  military  text-book,” — Athenceum. 

“  The  ‘  Annals’  are  invaluable  to  the  soldier  who  desires  to  know  the  history  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.”—  Times. 

“  These  volumes  supply  a  store  of  profitable  reading  to  the  soldier  or  sailor.”— 

Saturday  Review. 

“  A  lucid  summary  of  all  the  most  important  operations  (naval  as  well  as  military)  of 
the  eighteenth  century.”— Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

W.  Mitchell,  Military  Bookseller,  39,  Cliaring-cross,  London,  S.W. 


CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  TESTAMENT, 

in  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page.  Edited  by  J.  Scholefield,  M.A.,  late  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University.  Fourth  Edition.  Small  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Ex  editione 

Stephani  tertia,  1550.  Small  Svo,  3s.  Od. 

George  Cox,  Cambridge  Warehouse,  32,  Patornoster-row ; 
and  Brighton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 


In  a  few  days,  5s.  Gd. 

TTOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE.  A  New 

J  i  Edition,  illustrated  with  32  Plates,  containing  upwards  of  150  Figures.  By  Lionel 
S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

London:  John  Churchill. 


Seventh  Edition,  price  5s.;  hy  post,  5s.  4d. 

ON  THE  ENLARGED  TONSIL  AND  ELONGATED 

V-/  UVULA,  in  connexion  with  Defects  of  Voice  and  Hearing,  Cold  and  Sore  Throat, 
Cough,  Nasal  Obstruction,  and  the  Imperfect  Health,  Strength,  anil  Growth  in  Young 
Persons.  By  JAS.  Yearsley,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville-street. 
Churchill,  New  Burlington- street. 


THE  AQUARIUM.— LLOYD’S  PRACTICAL  INSTRUC- 

JL  TIONS  fur  TANK  MANAGEMENT,  with  DESCRIPTIVE  and  PRICED  LIST, 
162  Pages  and  101  Engravings,  post  free  for  Twenty-one  Stamps.  Apply  direct  to 
W.  Alford  Lloyd,  Portland-road,  Regent’s-park,  London,  W. 

“Many  Manuals  have  been  published  upon  Aquaria,  but  we  confess  we  have  seen 
nothing  for  practical  utility  like  this,”— Era,  October  14th,  1860, 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[Dec.  8,  1860. 


NEW  MAGAZINE.— EVERY  MONTH,  ONE  SHILLING, 

TEMPLE  BAR:  a  London  Magazine  for  Town 

J-  and  Country  Readers. 

Conducted  by  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA,  Author  of  “  William  Hogarth,”  &c. 
Office  of  “Temple  Bar,”  122,  Fleet-street,  London. 

A  NEW  MONTHLY  (of  not  less  than  Sixteen  Pages). 

THE  church  review  and  journal  of  the 

J-  ENGLISH  CHURCH  UNION,  will  appear  on  JANUARY  1st.  1S01.  Price  Fivcpence, 
Unstamped;  sixpence,  Stumped.  Address  i  he  Editor,  is,  E\et«  r-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

rpHE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  of  the  ART-JOURNAL 


aft 

C rad! 


(price  ‘2s.  ad.)  complete.',  t  lie  Volume  for  ISflo,  and  contains  “The  Rock  of  St.  Helena.” 
r  iviaroche.  in  !  he  Rov\  cl  Collection ;  Turner’s  “  Apollo  Killing  the  Python ;”  and  “The 
die,”  from  the  Sculpture  in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty. 

THE  LITERARY  CONTENTS  INCLUDE: 

British  Artists:  No.  LIE— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Illustrated . 

Floor -Cloth  Manufacture.  By  ltobeit  Hunt,  F.R.S. 

The  Nude  in  Art. 

The  Hudson.  Part  XI.  By  B.  J.  Lossing,  Illustrated. 

Polychrome  Sculpture. 

Prinking  Fountains.  Illustrated. 

The  ( 'oinpaniou  Guido  (by  Railway)  in  South  Wales.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
Illustrated.  &c.  &c. 

The  Volume  for  1SC0  now  ready,  price  Cl  11s.  Od, 

\  i  b  i  d  b  and  Co.,  86,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  Part  X.,  published  Monthly,  price  Is.  Od. 

T?  ALLY'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  SPORTS  AND 

'  PASTIMES,  AND  RACING  REGISTER.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  of  the  most 
distinguished  Sportsmen. 

The  following  Portraits  have  appeared,  and  may  he  had  separately,  on  India  Paper, 

price  2s.  Gd. 

Hon.  Admiral  Rous. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
George  Payne,  Esq. 
rl  lie  Earl  of  Glasgow. 


The  Marquis  of  Exeter. 
The  Earl  of  Zetland. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
John  Gully,  Esq. 


London:  BAILY  BuOTnERS,  Cornliill. 


•r°, i,: 


Just  published,  price  3s.  Gd. 

JUNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  fur 

DECEMBER  (Vol.  XXIII.,  Part  IV.). 

CONTENTS 

1.  Mr.  Bar  wick  Bakov,  on  the  Criminal  Returns  and  Reformatories. 

2.  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.8.,  on  the  Principle  of  an  Income-tax. 

3.  Mr.  G.  F.  Dassy,  on  the  Trade  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea. 

•1.  Me.  Hendriks,  on  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Spain. 

Mr.  New  march,  on  Methods  of  Investigation  Into  Prices  and  Wages. 

0.  Mr.  .1 .  E.  Horn,  on  the  Finances  of  Austria. 

7.  Mr.  Fenton,  on  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand. 

8.  Miscellanea  and  Quarterly  Returns. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

rjPHE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  No.  LXVI. 

Contents:— I.  ‘Modern  Thought;  its  Progress  and  Consummation.  II.  The 
Disturbances  in  Syria.  111.  Leigh  Hunt.  I  V.  Tho  Spanish  Republics  of  South  America. 

V.  The  Province  «  f  Logic  and  recant  British  Logicians— Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Lectures. 

VI.  Lord  Macaulay’s  Place  in  English  Literature.  VII.  American  Humour.  VIII. 
Revivals.  IX.  The  Martyrdom  of  Galileo.  X.  The  Sicilian  Game. 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

On  1st  of  December,  price  2s.,  No.  CXLI.  (CV.,  New  Series), 

npHE  ECCLESIOLOGIST.  Published  under  the  Super- 

intendenco  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

Contents  Iunisclothran  and  other  Island  Churches  in  Ireland  ( with  an  Illustration). 
—Continental  Progress.— Two  New  French  Churches. — Modern  Architecture. — Okely  on 
Christian  Architecture  in  Italy.— Church  Building  Twenty  Years  Ago.— The  Carpenter 
Memorial  Fund.— Handbook  of  Illumination.— Karris  on  Victorian  Architecture.— Reno¬ 
vations  and  Spoliations  in  Hexham  Abbey  Church,  & c.  &c.  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  XXII. 
London  :  J.  Masters,  Aldcrsgitc- street;  and  New  Bond-street. 

rPHE  ART  OF  SPEAKING:  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Law 

Student  on  the  Art  of  Speaking.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Advocate,”  is  now  publish¬ 
ing  in  the  LAW  TIMES,  tlie  old-established  Journal  of  the  Law  and  the  Lawyers. 

Office— 10,  Wellington-street,  Strand. 

HON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  —  LIVERPOOL 

CEMETERY  DESIGNS.— “ THE  BUILDER”  of  THIS  DAY,  price  Fourpencc, 
Stamped  Fivcpence,  contains :  — Fine  View  of  New  Warehouses,  Aldermaubury — 
Dtcdalus :  Ancient  Art— Church  and  Conventual  Arrangements;— Architectural  Societies 
and  Meetings— Liverpool  Cemetery  Competition—' View  and  Flan  of  Modern  Houses  in 
Suburbs— House  Ventilation— The  Sewage  for  the  Soil— Staining  Wood— The  Pugin  Testi¬ 
monial— Improvement  of  Ipswich— Architectural  Competition,  Amsterdam— Tlie  Stage — 
Church-building  News— Provincial  News,  &c„  &c. 

Office,  1,  York -street.  Covent-garden:  and  all  Booksellers. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  Gd. 

WHO’S  WHO  IN  1861.  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,- 

»  »  Parliamentary  Guide,  &c.  Thirteenth  Annual  Edition. 

“A  complete  epitome  of  that  handy  knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  tlie  public  life  of  this 
country,  which  every  one  requires  to  refer  to.” — Illustrated  News. 

London:  Baily  Brothers,  Cornliill. 


A 


This  day  is  published,  in  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  cloth, 


VOICE  FRO  M  A  M  A  S  K. 

“Vox  et  Prseteren  Nihil.” 
London:  Walker  and  Co.,  1GG,  Strand. 


By  Domino. 


Just  ready,  in  Small  Svo, 

MYSTERIES  OF  LIFE,  DEATH,  AND  FUTURITY. 

Illustrated  from  the  Best  and  Latest  Authorities.  By  Horace  Weley,  Author 
of  “  Signs  before  Death,”  &c. 

Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  out,  Third  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  price  0$.  cloth, 

TALY  IN  TRANSITION:  Public  Scenes  and  Private 


] 


Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  1SOO;  Illustrated  by  Official  Documents  from  the  Papal 
Archives  of  ihe  Revolted  Legations.  By  Rev.  William  Arthur. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  TONGUE  OF  FIRE;  or,  The  True  Power  of 

Christianity.  New  Edition,  Is.  Gd.  limp  cloth.  Tlie  Sixteenth  Thousand  of  the  3s.  Gd. 
Edition  is  still  on  sale. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANT;  or,  Passages  in  the 

Life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett,  iate  of  Bristol.  Fifty-third  Thousand.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  cloth  ; 
12mo,  2s.  Od.  cloth ;  and  is.  Gd.  limp  cloth. 

London:  Hamilton,  AdYms,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  in  Svo,  price  Ss.  cloth, 

WATSON  REDIVIVUS.  “  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketk”— 

*  *  Hf.b.  xi.  4.  FOUR  DISCOURSES,  written  between  the  Years  1740  and  1756,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  the  Tutor  and  Friend 
of  Bishop  Horne;  rescued  from  obscurity  by  John  Mathew  GUTCH,  a  Lay  Member  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

_  John  Henry  and  James  Parser,  Ox  ford ;  and  j;;,  si  i  and,  London. 

Just  ready,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  price  2s. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER’S  STUDIES:  an  Address 

delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Gloucester  Schoolmasters’  Association,  June 
20th .  isflO,  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  Schoolmasters’  Associat  ion, 
Oct.  4th,  isdo.  is.v  the  Rev.  A.  It.  AsuwELL,  M.A.,  l’ri  ncipal  of  the  Training  College,  Culhaui, 
Oxon.  Published  by  request. 

Oxford  and  London  :  J.  JI.  and  .Tas.  Parker. 


Just  published,  in  svo,  price  15s.  in  cloth, 

JMALOPAKHYAN AM.— STORY  OF  NALA  :  an  Episode  of 

the  Mnlm-Bharutn:  the  Sanskrit  Text,  with  a  copious  Vocabulary,  Grammatical 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
late  Profess  i-  of  Sanskrit  in  the  East-India  College,  Hailcvbury.  The  Metrical  Transla¬ 
tion  by  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Oxford :  at  the  University  Press.  Sold  by  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford,  and  3 77,  Strand, 


NOTICE.— A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

ATKINSON’S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF 


TIIE  AMOOIt  is  now  ready. 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborougli-streot. 


M  R. 


THORNBURY’S  NEW  WORK. 

Next  week,  in  Two  Vols.,  21s.  bound, 

T>RITISH  ARTISTS,  FROM  HOGARTH  TO  TURNER: 

being  a  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches.  By  Walter  Thornbuby. 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

M I S S  B  U  E M E  R ’  S  N  E W  WORK. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries, 

TWO  YEARS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY.  By 

-*-  Feedrika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  Two  Vols. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.”  Ono  Vol.,  lus.  0d. 

rjFHE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOOR,  By  tho  Author  of 

J-  “  Margaret  Maitland.”  Three  Vols. 


mag: 

-L’JL  ver: 


“Tliis  story  is  very  interesting,  and  tlie  interest  deepens  as  tho  story  proceeds.” 

Athenaeum. 

GDALEN  HAVERING.  By  tho  Author  of  “The 

Verneys.”  Three  Vols. 

T-TIGH  PLACES.  By  G.  T.  Lowxir,  Esq.  Three  Vols. 

“A  tale  of  uncommon  interest.”— Globe. 

Hurst  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  IS,  Great  Marlborough-street. _ 

ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  1  RESENTS. 

Each  work  complete  in  One  Vol.,  price  5s.,  elegantly  bound,  and  Illustrated, 

TTUlvST  AND  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

J-  JL  OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

1.  Sam  Slick’s  Nature  and  Human  8.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Topes. 

Nature.  i  9.  A  Life  for  a  Life. 

2.  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  in.  Leigh  Hunt’s  Old  Court  Suburb. 

3.  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  n.  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids 

4.  Nathalie.  By  Miss  Kavanagh.  12.  Sam  Slick’s  Old  Judge. 

ft.  A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women  1  i».  Darien.  By  Eliot  Warburton. 
g.  Adam  Graeme.  I  14.  Sir  B.  Burke’s  Family  Romance. 

7.  Sam  Slick’s  Wise  Saws.  (Just  ready.) 

“The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality— many  give 
information  while  they  entertain.  The  manner  in  which  the  cheap  editions  forming  tho 
series  are  produced  deserves  especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable, 
there  is  a  steel  engraving  in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  tho  pur¬ 
chaser  who  likes  to  see  a  regiment  of  books  in  handsome  uniform.” — Examiner. 

IIurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

Sixteenth  Edition,  price  3s.  Gd. 

TTINTS  ON  EAELY  EDUCATION  AND  NURSERY 

-i-JL  discipline. 

“I  think  I  may  say,  that  of  all  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  out  of  ten  are  what 
they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.”— Locke. 

Loudon :  II  at  CHARD  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Seventh  Thousand,  Two  Vols.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

rPHE  SHELTERING  VINE.  By  the  Countess  of  Nobthesk. 

J-  With  an  Introduction  by  tlie  Very  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  object  of  lliis  Work  is  to  afford  consolation  under  the  various  trials  of  mind  and 
body  to  which  all  are  exposed,  by  a  selection  of  texts  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  extracts 
from  old  and  modern  authors  in  prose  and  poetry,  with  a,  selection  of  Prayers  adapted  to 
the  same. 

London :  Hatchard  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 

SEATONIAN  PRIZE  POEMS. 

Fifth  Edition,  Fcap.,  7s.  cloth, 

T30EMS.  By  Tnos.  Edwards  Hankinson,  M.A.,  late  of 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  His  Brothers. 

London:  Hatchard  and  Co.,  1S7,  Piccadilly. 


ondon ;  and  Gardener,  7.  Paternoster-row. 


MRS.  CREWDSON’S  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 

Just  published,  Fcap.  cloth,  price  5s. 

T  AYS  OF  TIIE  REFORMATION,  AND  OTHER 

LYRICS,  Scriptural  and  Miscellaneous.  By  Jane  Crewdson,  Author  of  “The 
Singer  of  Eisenach,’4  “Aunt  Jane’s  Verses  for  Children,”  &c. 

“The  verse  is  sonorous  rather  than  sinewy,  frequently,  however,  pleasing  rather  than 
otherwise.  Tlie  authoress  has  good  aspirations  and  some  tenderness  of  feeling.”— 
Athenaeum. 

“  Spirited  stanzas  in  praise  of  Wycliffe,  Luther,  and  others.”—  CteHeal  Journal. 

London:  Hatchard  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Third  Edition,  with  Additions,  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  Od. 

SCRIPTURE  AND  SCIENCE  NOT  AT  VARIANCE; 

^  with  Remarks  on  the  Historical  Character,  Plenary  Inspiration,  and  Surpassing 
Importance  of  the  Earlier  Chapters  of  Genesis.  By  John  II.  Pratt,  M.A„  Archdeacon  of 
Calcutta. 

“Written  with  elegance,  talent,  and,  still  better,  with  a  competent  knowledge  cf  tho 
subject,  and  excellent  judgment.”— Eclectic  Review. 

“An  able  apology.” — North  British  Review. 

London:  Hatchard  and  Co.,  1S7,  Piccadilly. 

AUGUSTUS  HARE’S  SERMONS. 

Seventh  Edition,  Two  Vols.  12mo,  price  10s. 

SERMONS  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGREGATION.  Bv 

^  Augustus  William  Hare,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Roctor  of  Alton 
Barnes. 

“They  arc,  in  truth,  as  appears  to  us,  compositions  of  very  rare  merit,  and  realize  a 
notion  we  have  always  entertained,  that  a  sermon  for  our  rural  congregations  there  some¬ 
where  was,  if  it  could  be  hit  oil',  which  in  language  should  he  familiar  without  being  plain, 
ami  in  matter  solid  without  being  abstruse.”— Quarterly  Review. 

London :  H  atchard  and  Co.,  1S7,  Piccadilly. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Second  Edition,  l2mo,  with  Illustrations,  price  8s. 

TTISTORY  OF  ROME,  for  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs. 

-*~L  Hamilton  Gray. 

“The  clear,  lively,  and  pleasing  style  of  narration  is  admirably  calculated  to  awaken 
and  sustain  the  attention.”— Athenaeum. 

“  A  very  ingenious  attempt  to  bring  the  recent  discoveries  of  tlie  critical  school  into 
working  competition  with  the  miserable  Goldsmiths  and  l’innocks  of  our  youth."— 
Chi  'is  thin  Re  me  mb)  'a  ncer. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  EMPERORS  OF  ROME,  FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO 

CONSTANTIN  E  :  being  a  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Rome.  12mo,  8s. 

London :  Hatchard  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly ;  and  of  any  Bookseller. 

Now  ready,  in  Two  Vols.,  Post  Svo,  price  21s. 

TRAVELS  in  CANADA,  and  THROUGH  the  STATES 

J-  of  NEW  YORK  and  PENNSYLVANIA.  By  J.  G.  Kohl,  Author  of  “  Russia  and  tho 
Russians,”  &c.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  and  revised  by  the  Author;  with  an 
Additional  Chapter  on  Railway  Communications  of  Canada. 

London:  George  Manwaring,  8,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

MR.  MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 

Original  Library  Edition,  uniform  with  the  “  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.” 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC:  a  History. 

-1-  By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  In  Three  Vols.  Svo,  £2  2s. 

“  It  is  a  work  of  real  historical  value,  the  result  of  accurate  criticism  written  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  from  first  to  last  deeply  interesting.”— Athenaeum. 

“  His  ‘  History  ’  is  a  work  of  which  any  country  might  he  proud.”— Press. 

“  Mr.  Motley’s  volumes  will  well  repay  perusal.”— Saturday  Review. 

“Of  tho  scope  and  general  character  of  this  work  we  have  given  but  a  languid  concep¬ 
tion.  The  true  merit  of  a  great  book  must  be  learnt  from  the  book  itself.”—  Westminster 
Review. 

“  The  story  is  a  noble  one,  and  is  worthily  treated ,—X>aily  News. 

“  It  abounds  in  new  information.” — Examiner. 

“This  is  a  really  great  work.”— Nonconformist. 

“  To  M  r.  M otley  we  tender  our  best  thanks  for  his  instructive  and  spirit-stirring  volumes.” 
—North  British  Review.  , 

“  One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  historical  literature  that  have  been  made 
in  this  country.”— Nort h  American  Review. 

London :  George  Manwaring,  King  William-street,  Strand. 
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Mil.  TENNYSON’S  WORKS. 

rFHE  PRINCESS  :  a  Medley.  Beautifully  printed  in  Royal 

-I-  svo,  cloth,  illustrated  with  Twenty-six  Wood  Engravings,  toy  Thomas,  Dalziel,  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  Green,  from  Designs  toy  D.  Maclisp,  lt.A.  I t.v  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.,  D.C.L., 
l’oet  Laureate.  Price  lGs.  cloth  ;  21s.  morocco;  31s.  Gel.  morocco  (llayday). 

Also,  toy  the  same  Author, 

1.  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  cloth. 

2.  POEMS.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  9s.  cloth. 

3.  PRINCESS:  a  Medley.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

cloth. 

4.  IN  MEMORIAM.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  Os.  cloth. 

5.  MAUD,  and  OTHER  POEMS.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 

8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

To  be  constantly  obtained  in  morocco  bindings  by  llayday. 

Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  41,  Dover-street. _ 

The  i  re  the  only  COMPLETE  EDITIONS  of  the  WORKS  of 

W I L LIA M  WOR DS WORTH. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Six  Yols. 

’  *  Fcap.  8vo,  price  30s.  cloth. 

2.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Six 

Pocket  Yols,,  price  21s.  cloth. 

3.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One 

Yol.  Svo,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  20s.  cloth. 

4.  WORDSWORTH’S  PRELUDE ;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet’s 

Mind.  An  Autobiographical  Poem.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  Os.  cloth. 

5.  WORDSWORTH’S  EXCURSION:  a  Poem.  Reap.  Svo, 

price  Os.  cloth. 

6.  THE  EARLIER  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 

WORTH.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  Gs.  cloth. 

7.  SELECT  PIECES  from  the  POEMS  of  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH.  Illustrated  toy  Woodcuts.  Price  Os.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  ROGERS’S  POEMS. 

{4  OGE  RS’S  POEMS.  In  One  Yol.,  illustrated  by  Seventy- 

two  Vignettes,  from  Designs  by  Turner  and  Stothard,  price  lGs.doth;  31s.  Od. 
morocco  (llayday). 

2.  ROGERS’S  ITALY.  In  One  Yol.,  illustrated  by  Fifty-six 

Vignettes,  from  Designs  toy  Turner  and  Stot  hard,  price  16s.  cloth ;  31s.  6d.  morocco  (llayday ). 

3.  ROGERS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  One  Yol.  Fcap. 

Svo,  illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  9s.  cloth;  lSs.  morocco  (Hayday). 

Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  u.  Dover-street. 

SUITABLE  FOE  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

POETRY'.— POCKET  EDITIONS. 

A  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  Six  Yols., 

*  *  price  21s.  cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S  EXCURSION.  Price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 
ROGERS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Price  5s.  cloth. 
KEATS’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S  POEMS.  Price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

SHELLEY’S  MINOR  POEMS.  Price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 
DODD’S  BEAUTIES  of  SHAKSPEARE.  Price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

Lately  published,  in  Two  Y'ols.  Post  Svo,  21s.  cloth. 

A, MEMORIALS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.  Collected,  arranged, 

and  edited  toy  His  Daughter  ;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  toy  His  Son.  Illustrated 
with  many  Copies  from  his  own  Sketches,  and  of  a  MS.  Page  of  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt.”' 
“The  most  elaborate  biography  could  not  give  a  better  idea  of  Thomas  Hood  than  we 

obtain  from  the  simple  Memorials  now  published . These  letters  perfectly  reflect  Ins 

character,  with  all  it  s  fun,  geniality,  ami  tenderness . Much  or  little,  however,  all  is 

well  done.  The  work  is  a  complete  success.”—  Times,  September  7th,  1800. 

Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 


New  Edition,  in  One  handsome  Y'ol.  Royal  Svo,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth, 

CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL’S  FRAGMENTS  of  VOYAGES 

^  and  TRAVELS. 

Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

Seventh  Edition,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  4s.  cloth, 

ITAUST :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Goethe.  Translated  into 

English  Prose,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Hayward,  Esq. 

Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  44,  Dover-street. 

THE  PARISH  AND  THE  PRIEST:  Colloquies  on  the 

Pastoral  Care,  and  Parochial  Institutions  of  a  Country  Village.  4s. 

CONTENTS:  Colloquy  I.  The  Parson  and  his  Guest.— II.  Christmas  and  its  Customs.— 
III.  Parochial  Reformation.— IV.  Preachers  and  Preaching.— V.  Education  —VI.  The 
Training  between  Boyhood  and  Manhood.  — VII.  Harmless  Amusements.  —  VIII.  The 
Reading  Room.— IX.  Medical  Relief  to  the  Sick  Poor.— X.  The  Medical  Club,  and  the 
Lying-in  Charity.— XI.  Clubs,  Club  Feasts,  and  Harvest  Festivals— XII.  Wakes,  and  Village 
Anniversaries. 

London :  .1.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CHURCH  :  a  Series  of  Articles  on 

the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  English  Church.  Post  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

“  Most  gladly  would  we  sec  it  in  the  hands  of  everyone  now  preparing  for  Holy  Orders  ; 
and  most  lirmly  do  wo  believe  that,  if  it  were  by  them  truthfully  and  carefully  studied,  it 
would  do  more  to  lit  them  l’or  a  wise  and  devoted  discharge  of  their  several  duties  than 
any  work  we  know  suited  to  this  ng c.”— Oxford  Herald. 

“  As  a  collection  of  illustrative  essays  they  have  high  value.  The  aim  of  the  scries  is 
entirely  practical— they  illustrate  principles,  and  show  the  Sacramental  theory  of  the 
Church  at  work  ."—Christian  Remembrancer . 

London :  .1.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond-streel 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR,  for  Young 

People.  By  Mrs.  Stone,  Author  of  “  God’s  Acre,”  “  Ellen  Merton,”  &c.  2s.  Gd. 

“  It  is,  in  fact,  a  ‘  Christian  Year’  in  prose,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  people,  incul¬ 
cating  the  teaching  of  sacred  times  in  an  earnest,  practical,  and  very  sensible  way.”— 
L  i  ter  a  ry  Ch  it  rch  m  a  n . 

“  In  tone  and  in  doctrine,  and  in  point  of  simplicity  and  attractiveness  of  style,  we  could 
not  desire  anything  better.  It  is,  m  point  of  fact,  an  improved  and  popularized  imitation 
of  Nelson’s  ‘  Fasts  and  Festivals.’  "—Guardian. 

London:  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

“'WHEN  CHRIST  WAS  BORN.”  A  Christmas  Carol, 

*  *  from  the  Ilarleian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Set  to  Music  by  Arthur  H. 
Brown,  Organist,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

TWELVE  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  In  Sets  of  Four,  Is. 

each  Set;  or  bound  together,  2s.  Od.  First  Series.  Music  by  Dr.  Gauntlett;  Second 
Series,  Music  by  Dr.  Gauntlett;  Third  Series,  Music  by  James  IIine.  The  words  of 
the  above,  One  Penny. 

“  LAST  NIGHT  I  LAY  A  SLEEPING.”  A  Christmas 

Carol.  The  Music  by  H.  J.  Gauntlett,  Mus.  Doc.  The  Words  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Millard,  D.D.  is. 

.TOY  AND  GLADNESS.  A  Christmas  Carol.  Written  to 

an  Ancient  Melody,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.  Harmonized  for  Four  Voices,  with  < 
without  Accompaniment,  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  M.A.  Is. 

London;  J,  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond-street. 


SIR  B.  BURKE’S  WORK  ON  THE  ROMANCE  OE  ENGLISH 
FAMILY  HISTORY. 

The  First  and  Second  Series,  in  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  each, 

TTICISSIT  UDES  OF  FAMILIES:  Essays  and 

V  Narratives  illustrating  the  surprising  Mutability  of  Fortune  in  the 
History  of  our  Noble  Houses.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms;  Author  of  the  “Peerage  and  Baronetage,”  &c. 

The  First  Series  (Fifth  Edition)  and  the  Second  Series,  constituting 
the  complete  Work,  may  now  be  had. 


histories— books  which,  except  in  rare 
instances,  are  hopelessly  unreadable.  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  in  this  instance,  conies  as 
a  medium  between  that  world  and  the 
ordinary  reading  public,  and  takes  ad- 
advantage  of  his  position  with  taste  and 
skill.” — Athenaeum. 


“Nothing  more  romantic  than  these 
true  stories  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction.” — Leader. 

“  Ulster  has  here  given  us  an  agreeable 
book  on  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
branches  of  genealogy.  Our  novelists 
hardly  dream  of  the  material  for  fiction 
which  lies  buried  in  county  and  family 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

On  Monday  next,  price  One  Shilling, 

STATEMENT,  by  SIR  CHARLES  TREVELYAN,  of  tbe 

k^  Circumstances  connected  with  his  Recall  from  the  Government  of  Madras. 

London :  Longman.  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. _ 


Just  published,  in  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

SERMONS,  CHIEFLY  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  BELIEF. 

kJ  By  the  date  Rev.  .Iames  Shergold  Boone,  M. A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Incum¬ 
bent  or  St.  John’s,  Paddington. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. _ 

On  Monday  next  will  be  published,  in  Fcap.  Svo,  price  Sixpence, 

SCHOOL  DRILL.  SCHOOL  MUSIC,  AND  SCHOOL 

La  PRA  YERS  :  Three  short  Addresses  to  the  Schools  of  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institu¬ 
tion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Institution  ;  Author  of  “Sermons 
to  Schoolboys  ;”  Joint  Author  of  “The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.” 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


HOUSEHOLD  HYMNS,  UNIFORM  WITH  “LYRA  GERMANICA.” 

Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.  8vq,  with  Portrait,  price  4s.  Gd. 

T  YRA  DOMESTICA :  Christian  Songs  for  Domestic 

-Li  Edification.  Translated  from  the  “Psaltery  and  Harp"  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta.  By 
Richard  Massie. 


“These  hymns  are  such  as  will  he  likely 
to  prove  very  accept  able  in  English  homes. 
They  are  the  expression  of  true  religious 
affection  and  experience,  varied  in  subject 
and  character,  and  adapted  to  the  many- 


sided  life  of  Christian  men.  They  are  hymns 
of  hope  and  trust,  sweet  in  their  simple  and 
childlike  faith,  and  suggestive  of  a  quiet  and 
confident  strength  of  devotion.  They  are  of 
very  great  excellence.”— Scottish  Press. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


This  day,  Post  Svo,  Gs. 

PALLYBLUNDER:  AN  IRISH  STORY. 

-L*  London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  dav,  Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  Od.,  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  of 

TALES  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  TIECK,  containing 

-L  the  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN,  the  LOVE  CHARM,  and  PIETRO  OF 
ABANO. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  price  3s.  Gd. 

STANDING  ORDERS  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 

AND  INTERIOR  ECONOMY  of  VOLUNTEER  CORPS.  Compiled  by  Viscount 
Bury,  late  Scots  Fusilier  Guards ;  Lieut. -Col.  Civil  Service  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  Pub¬ 
lished  with  the  Approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  complete  in  Three  Parts,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  £2  10s.  Gd. 

TTLEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  William  Allen" 

-Li  Miller,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King’s  College,  London. 

Part  I.— CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  enlarged,  10s.  Gd. 

„  II.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Second  Edition,  greatly  Enlarged,  20s. 

„  III.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  20s. 

London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


FOR 


This  day,  Fcap.8vo,  0s. 

EVER.  By  Coventry  Patmore, 


JfAITHFUL 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.  Third  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  4S.  Od. 

SWORD  AND  GOWN.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘Guy 

k-/  Livingstone.” 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  9s. 

GUY  LIVINGSTONE;  OR,  THOROUGH. 

_ London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand, 

This  day,  Post  Svo,  9s. 

/"EARING  TIIE  WILLOW:  a  Tale  of  Ireland  and  of 

Scotland  Sixty  Years  Ago.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Nut-Brown  Maids.” 

By  the  same  Author, 

MEG  OF  ELIBANK  AND  OTHER  TALES.  9s. 

THE  NUT-BROWN  MAIDS  :  a  Family  Chronicle  of  the 

Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  10s.  6d. 

London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 


w 


Crown  Svo,  4s.  Gd. 

1? LE ME N T ARY  EXERCISES  IN  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION.  By  H.  Musghave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College 
Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author, 

MANUAL  OE  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Second 

Edition,  enlarged,  6s.— KEY  FOR  TUTORS  AND  STUDENTS.  2s.  Gd. 

MANUAL  OF  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  7s.  Gd.. 

KEY  FOR  TUTORS  AND  STUDENTS.  2s.  Gd. 

London:  John  W\  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.  lto,  cloth,  price  20s 

HPHE  NOBLE  AND  GENTLE  MEN  OF  ENGLAND; 

or.  Notes  touching  the  Arms  and  Descents  of  the  Ancient  Knightly  and  Gentle  Houses 
of  England,  iirraugou  in  tlieir  respective  Counties.  Attempted  by  Evelyn  Philip 
Shirley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  County  of  Warwick. 

Westminster:  John  Bowyer  Nichols  and  Sons. 

[250  Copies  only  Printed.'] 

This  day  is  published,  in  Two  Vols.  Medium  4to.  cloth,  price  42s.,  with  Illustrations 
of  the  rarer  Coins, 

1 )  E C O R  DS  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY,  from  C'NyEUS 

■I  V  POMPEIUS  to  TIBERIUS  CONSTANTINUS,  ns  exhibited  on  the  Roman  Coins 
collected  by  FRAN  CIS  IIOBLEK,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  N  umismatic  Society  of  London. 

“A  work  calculated  not  only  to  interest  the  professed  numismatist,  but  also  to  instruct 
the  elassical  student  and  the  historian.”— C.  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea  Ant  (qua 
“We  commend  these  two  splendid  volumes  to  the  notice  alike  of  historical  and  of 
purely  numismatic  students.  Such  works  are  not,  unfortunately,  likely  to  have  a  large 
sale,  and  there  is  the  more  obligation,  on  the  part  of  those  who  really  are  benefited  by 
tlieir  appearance,  to  make  the  loss  as  little  as  possible  on  those  whose  public  spirit  pro¬ 
duces  them.”— Literary  Gazette.  r 

Westminster:  John  Bowyer  Nichols  and  Sons,  25,  Parliament- street. 
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MESSRS.  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  &  CO.’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  NEW  WORKS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GENERAL  GARIBALDI;  or, 

Travels  from  Rome  to  Lucerne,  comprising*  a  Visit  to  the  Mediterranean  Islands 
of  La  Maddalena  and  Caprera,  and  the  Home  of  General  Garibaldi.  One  Vol., 
10s.  fid.  [27ns  day. 

THE  TRAVELS  and  ADVENTURES  of  DR.  WOLFF. 

Second  Volume,  ISs.  [ Immediately . 

AN  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  SPAIN.  With  numerous 

Engravings.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Roberts,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Vicar  of  Milton  Abbas,  Dorset.  21s. 

WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Paul  Ferroll.”  10s.  6d.  Third  Edition. 

THE  SENIOR  FELLOW.  By  the  Author  of  “  Squires 

and  Parsons.”  10s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA.  With  numerous 

Illustrations.  10s.  6d. 

MRS.  JAMESON’S  CHARACTERISTICS  of  WOMEN. 

New  Edition,  on  tinted  paper,  beautifully  embellished.  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

THE  RECTOR’S  DAUGHTERS:  a  Tale  of  Clerical 

Life.  10s,  6d.  [2’Aia  day. 

ANSELMO:  a  Tale  of  Modern  Italy.  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

[ Immediately . 

CARELADEN  HOUSE:  a  Novel.  10s.  Gd. 

[ Immediately . 

WHISPERING  VOICES  OP  THE  YULE.  Christmas 

Tales  for  Old  and  Young.  6s.  [. Immediately . 

THE  SUMMER  TOUR  OF  AN  INVALID. 

5s.  6d. 

LA  CAVA;  or,  Recollections  of  the  Neapolitans.  10s.  6d. 

Second  Edition. 

INSTINCT  AND  REASON.  By  Lady  Julia  Lock- 

wood.  6s.  6d. 

SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  AND  CO„  PUBLISHERS,  60,  CONDUIT  STREET, 
HANOVER  SQUARE. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

AGATHA:  a  Christmas  Book.  By  George  Halse,  the 

Author  of  “  Queen  Loeta.”  "With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Hablot 
K.  Browne. 

Opinions  of  the  Tress  on  “  Queen  Lceta.” 

“The  fairy  lore  is  fancifully  introduced,  and  the  idea  is  poetically  sustained.”— 
Athempum. 

“The  framework  of  the  talc  is  cleverly  conceived.”— Literary  Gazette. 

“  Abounding  in  coherent  poetic  imagery.”— Observer. 

“The  author  merits  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  fairy  lore  for  his  pleasing  and  appropriate 
legend. "Su  n. 

“  Written  in  a  true  Christmas  holiday  spirit.”— Leader. 

“‘Queen  Loeta’  should  take  its  place  among  the  Present-Books  of  the  season.”  — 
Sunday  Times. 

Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59,  Pall-mall. 

In  a  few  days,  price  88s. 

T^ITRKE’S  (Sir  Bernard)  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1801. 

London :  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  50,  Pall-mall.  

Just  published,  price  2s. ;  or  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

MISS  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE’S  NOTES  ON 

-L’ JL  NURSING :  What  it  is,  and  What  it  is  not.  And  also  a  Library  Edition,  price  Gs. 
London:  Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  59,  Pall-mall. 

Just  published,  Fcap.  8vo,  Sixteen  Pages,  Twopence, 

POPULAR  EDUCATION:  WHAT  IT  IS,  AND  WHAT 

IT  IS  NOT.  By  M.  A.  B. 

London :  Bell  and  Daldy,  ISO,  Fleet-street.  Brighton:  W.  Simpson,  Klng’s-road. 
And  of  all  Booksellers. 


ITALY  AND  CARNESECCHI.— 8vo,  3s.  Od. 


REPORT  OF  TIIE  TRIAL  AND  MARTYRDOM  OF 

PIETRO  CARNESECCHI,  sometime  Secretary  to  Pope  Clement  VII. ,  nnd  Apostolic 
Prothonotary.  Transcribed  from  the  Original  MS.,  and  Edited,  with  an  Eng  lish  Tran  si a- 
•  tion,  facsimiles  of  Signatures,  an  Introduction,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by  Richard  Gib- 
bings,  B.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

London:  Bell  and  Daldy,  180,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published,  Royal  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  8s.  0d.;  without  Ulustra.tions,  3s. 

WHIRLWINDS  AND  DUST  STORMS  OF  INDIA: 

’  '  an  Investigation  into  the  Law  of  Wind,  and  Revolving  Storms  at  Sea.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  bound  separately  ;  and  an  Addendum  on  Sanitary  Measures 
required  for  European  Soldiers  in  India.  By  P.  F.  H.  Baddeley,  Surgeon  Bengal  Army, 
Retired  List. 

Also,  TWO  TRANSPARENT  WIND  CARDS,  ON  HORN,  on  an  Improve*  1  Construction, 
adapted  to  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  for  the  Use  of  Sailors..  Price  2s. 
London  :  Bell  and  Daldy,  180,  Fleet-street. 


Seventh  Edition,  Fcap.,  23.  6d.  sewed;  or  3s.  cloth, 

T^HE  WATER  CURE  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASE:  an 

J-  Exposition  of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  various  Chronic  Diseases  of 
the  Digestive  Organs,  Lungs,  Nerves,  Limbs,  and  Skin  ;  ancl  of  their  Treat  men!  bv  Water 
and  other  Hygienic  Means.  By  James  Manby  Gully,  M.D.,  L.B.C.S.,  and  F.R.P.S. 
Edinburgh,  F.R.M.C.S.  London,  &c. 

“  Dr.  Gully  brings  to  the  exposition  of  the  subject  the  acquirements  of  a  fully  educated, 
and  the  weight  of  a  largely  experienced  medical  man.**— Quarterly  Review. 

“The  best  and  most  scientific  work  on  the  Water  Cure  that  has  yet  been  published.”— 
Morning  Post. 

_ London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationcrs’-hall-court. 

Recently  published, 

COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  POETICAL 

WORKS  OF  MILTON.  By  Goy  Lushington  Peendubgast.  In  One  Vol.,  Royal 
Q  Pfimnilorl  from  tVlO  orlitinn  Kir  Civ  Six  Vols  duodecimo 

i  are  applicable  to  any 


A 


♦to,  £2  S3.  Compiled  from  the  edition  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydgee  in  Six  Vols.  duodecimo 
printed  by  Macrone  in  1835:  but  the  references  to  books  and  lines  are  applicable  to  any 
edition. 

”  A  very  meritorious  and  carefully  executed  work.” — Edin.  Rev. 

“  Mr.  Preudergast,  in  preparing  the  •  Concordance  ’  for  the  use  of  literary  students  has 
performed  a  very  meritorious  labour,  for  which  we  think  he  will  feel  rewarded  when  it 
takes  its  place  among  the  standard  manuals  of  English  literature— a  book  not  to  be  super¬ 
seded,”—  Athenaeum, 

Jobs  S,  Leslie,  58,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C, 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 
MEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  One  Vol.  Post  Svo, 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.  By  Charles 

Dickens.  {.Next  week. 

One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  with  ft  Portrait, 

PAUL  THE  POPE  AND  PAUL  THE  FRIAR :  a  Story  of 

an  Interdict.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  {This  day. 

In  One  Vol.  Demy  Svo,  price  iGs.,  with  Thirty  Illustrations  by  “  Phiz,” 

ONE  OF  THEM.  By  Charles  Lever.  [December ism. 

Vol.  III.,  Demy  Svo, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  EDMUND 

BURKE.  By  Thomas  M  vcknight.  Vol.  HI.  completing  the  Work. 

{December  10  th. 

One  Vol.  Post  Svo, 

THE  ISLAND  OE  THE  SAINTS :  a  Pilgrimage  through 

Ireland.  By  Julius  Rodenberg.  Translated  by  Lascelles  Wraxall. 

{In  December. 

One  Vol.  Crown  Svo, 

OBERON’S  HORN :  a  Book  of  Fairy  Tales.  By  Henry 

Morley.  Illustrated  by  C.  H.  Bennett.  [ This  day. 

One  Vol.  Post  Svo, 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  REVOLUTION-  in  a  Series  of 

Letters  from  Florence,  reprinted  from  the  Athencpum.  With  a  Sketch  of  Subsequent 
Events  up  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Theodosia  Trollope.  {In  a  few  days. 

One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 

OYER  THE  STRAITS.  By  Louisa  Anne  Meredith, 

Authoress  of  “  Our  Home  in  Tasmania.”  [iVe:r£  week. 

One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo, 

SERBSKI  PESME ;  or,  National  Songs  of  Servia.  By  Owen 

Meredith.  [In  December. 

Crown  Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  A.  E.  Foster.  For  the 

Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  [In  December. 

.  One  Vol.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  Oil. 

THE  WORN  WEDDING  RING,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  W.  C.  BENNETT.  [Next  week. 

One  Vol.  Dciny  Svo, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  CIYILIZA- 

TION.  By  Alexander  Alison. 

Post  8vo,  0s. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PROGRESS  IN  HUMAN 

AFFAIRS.  By  Henry  James  Slack. 

Crown  Svo,  16s. 

COSTUME  IN  ENGLAND.  By  F.  W.  Fairholt.  A  New 

Edition,  with  Additions,  arid  upwards  of  7U0  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

Post  Svo,  10s. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OE 

BAVARIA.  By  Charles  Boner.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  with  Addi- 


MR.  DICKENS. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations. 

Svo,  9s. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Forty-three  Illustrations, 

8vo,  £1  is.— Cheap  Edition,  5s. 

NICHOLAS  NICKELBY.  With  Forty  Illustrations.  Svo, 

£1  is.— Cheap  Edition,  5s. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  With  Forty  Illustrations.  Svo, 

£1  is.— Cheap  Edition,  3s.  Gd. 

MARTIN  CHHZZLEWIT.  With  Forty  Illustrations.  8vo, 

£1  is.— Cheap  Edition,  5s. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With  Seventy-five 

Illustrations.  Imperial  Svo,  13s.— Cheap  Edition,  Is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  :  a  Tale  of  the  Riots  of  ’Eighty.  With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations.  Imperial  Svo,  13s.— Cheap  Edition,  4s. 

AMERICAN  NOTES,  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION. 

Fourth  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  £1  Is.— Cheap  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

OLIVER  TWIST ;  or,  the  Parish  Boy’s  Progress.  Illustrated 

by  George  Cruikshank.  Third  Edition.  Three  Vols.  8vo,  £1  5s.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  0d 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  Gd. 


MR.  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas 

Carlyle.  With  Portraits  and  Maps.  Third  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo,  40s. 
Uniform  Edition. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION:  a  History.  In  Two 

Vols.  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES. 

With  Elucidations  and  Connecting  Narrative.  In  Three  Vols.  ISs. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.— LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 

One  Vol.  Cs. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  In  Four 

Vols.  24s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS. — HERO-WORSHIP.  One  Yol.  Gs, 
LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.  One  Yol.  Gs. 
CHARTISM.— PAST  AND  PRESENT.  One  Yol.  6s. 
TRANSLATIONS  OF  GERMAN  ROMANCE.  One 

Vol.  0s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.  By  Gothe.  A  Translation.  In 

Two  Vols.  12s. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S 


LIST  OF  NEW  WORK  S. 

- + - 

MAGNIFICENT  GIFT-BOOK  FOB,  THE  SEASON. 

DISCOVERY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

CARTHAGE  AND  ITS  REMAINS :  Being  an  Account  of 

Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  the  Phoenician  Metropolis,  and  in  other 
adjacent  places.  Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  By 
Dr.  N.  Day i s,  F.TL.G.S.  Svo.  with  Thirty  1'me  Illustrations,  Steel  Chromolithographs, 
Aquatints,  and  Woodcuts,  21s.  [On  Monday  next. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARY  GRANVILLE 

(MRS.  DELANY),  with  her  Correspondence  with  the  most  Distinguished  Per¬ 
sonages  of  her  Time.  Presenting  n  Picture  of  the  Court  of  England,  and  of  Literary 
and  Fashionable  Society,  from  an  Early  Period  of  the  Last  Century  nearly  toils  Close. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Llanoyer.  Three  Vols.  Svo,  with  numerous  tine  Engravings 
from  Original  Oil  Paintings,  Miniatures,  and  Enamels  by  Zincke,  and  some  from  t  he 
exquisite  Portland  Enamels,  42s.  [In  a  few  clays. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

GEMS  AND  JEWELS  :  their  History,  Geography,  Chemistry, 

and  Ana.  From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Madame  de  Barrera, 
Author  of  ‘  Memoirs  of  Rachel.”  One  Vol.,  with  Illustrations,  108.  Od.  [Ready, 

JOURNAL  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM, 

FIRST  LORD  AUCKLAND.  Including  numerous  Important  and  Interesting  un¬ 
published  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Lord  Sliof- 
lleld  ;,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  North,  Charles  Fox,  Storer,  the  witty  Correspondent 
of  George  Selwyu,  Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Carmarthen,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  .Tosiah  Wedgwood,  Wilber  force,  Lady  Glenbervie,  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lady  Auckland,  Lord  Gower,  Adam  Smith,  the 
Duke,  of  Portland,  the  Duke  ol‘  Dorset,  Lord  Thurlow,  &c.  Edited  b.v  the  Right  Hon. 
and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  Portraits  of 
Lord  Auckland  and  Lady  Auckland  from  Original  Family  Paintings.  JlOs. 

LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY, 

from  the  Mission  of  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Ilowlcy.  By  Walter  Farquh ar 
IIook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Vol.  I.  Svo,  15s.  [Ready. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS :  an 

Historical  Memoir.  8vo,  12s. 

Few  of  our  English  writers  have  done  justice  to  the  high  intellect  andlargeness  of  heart 
of  King  Edward  the  First,  nor  to  the  practical  wisdom  apparent  in  every  act  and  decision 
of  this  great  founder  of  tlie  English  Constitution.  [Ready. 

INTERESTING  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  VALENTINE  DUVAL. 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  Post  Svo,  7s.  Od. 

“  A  very  interesting  book,  which  will  take  the  first  place  among  the  works  of  the  Author 
of 1  Mary  Powell.’  It  is  a  true  biography.”— Spectator. 

“Wo  heartily  commend  the  work  to  families  of  all  classes,  and  especially  for  adult 
schools.” — English  Churchman. 


LORD  DUNDONALD’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Vols.  I. 

and  II.  Svo,  with  Plans,  28s. 

“  Tlio  death  of  Lord  Dundonald  followed  within  little  more  than  aweek  of  the  publication 
of  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  that  autobiography  to  which  lie  looked  for  his  vin¬ 
dication  from  the  malignant  charges  which  so  long  oppressed  him.  The  brightest  talents, 
the  most  heroic  courage,  and  the  warmest  patriotism,  earned  for  Lord  Dundonald  an 
ignominious  expulsion  from  the  service  of  which  he  was  the  most  brilliant  ornament.”— 
Saturday  Review. 

“  Theeagerncss  of  public  expectation  for  the  second  volume  is  fully  justified  by  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  time  was  granted  its  illustrious  author  to  leave 
on  record  so  complete  a  vindication  of  his  spotless  honour.  Had  he  died  without  writing 
it  the  event  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  national  misfortune.”  . 


THE  CORSAIR  AND  HIS  CONQUEROR :  being  a  Tour 

in  Algeria.  By  IIenry  E.  Pope.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6u. 

“  A  decidedly  agreeable  work,  full  of  details  of  customs  and  descriptions  of  scenery,  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  pleasant  and  unaffected  style.” — Athenaeum. 

“An  agreeable  and  genuine  book.  Mr.  Pope  has  honestly  endeavoured  to  make  it 
practically  useful  to  iiis  countrymen.”— Examiner* 

INTERESTING  PRESENT. 

ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLISH  WORTHIES. 

By  John  Times,  F.S.A.  First  and  Second  Series.  Two  Vols.,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  12s. 

“  A  very  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  books.  The  anecdotes  are  chronologically 
arranged,  and  so  skilfully  put  together,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  open  a  page  of  it  without 
being  interested  aud  amused.  It  is  a  very  charming  volume.”— London  Review. 


TIIE  REV.  DR,  CUMMING’S  WORKS  ON  PROPHECY. 

I.  THE  GREAT  TRIBULATION.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

II.  REDEMPTION  DRAWETH  NIGH.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

“  Whether  Dr.  Cumming’s  interpretations  be  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
barometer  of  Europe  singularly  corresponds  with  his  deductions  lrom  prophecy.”— Times. 


GLADYS  THE  REAPER.  By  the  Author  of  “  Simplicity 

and  Fascination.”  Three  Vols. 

“A  capital  novel.”— Chronicle.  “Anov'd  of  groat  merit.”— Observer. 

“  Unquestionably  interesting.*’— Examin.e.  "  A  very  delightful  work.’*— Sun, 


THE  SEMI- ATTACHED  COUPLE.  By  the  Author  of  “  The 

Semi-detached  House.”  Two  Vols.,  Post  Svo,  21s. 

“The  only  novel  written  in  Miss  Austen’s  style  of  which  Miss  Austen  need  not  have 
been  ashamed.”— Saturday  Review. 

THE  REV.  DR.  STEERING. 

LIVES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  POETS.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Steering.  Third  Edition,  revised,  in  Post  8vo,  7s.  Gd, 

“  We  shall  hail  with  much  satisfaction  this  admirable  manual  of  the  different  poets  of 
Italy,  the  reputation  of  which  has  been  already  firmly  established.1*— Morning  Chronicle. 


STAUNTON’S  FAMILY"  AND  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Small  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  roan,  5s. 

OPINIONS  OF  TnE  PRESS. 

“  The  ol-ject  of  this  new  hook  in  Geography  on  which  Mr.  Staunton  appears  to  have  be¬ 
stowed  great  pains,  is  first  to  make  it  more  useful  to  students  than  preceding  works  by 
the  improved  arrangement  as  well  as  the  increased  amount  of  information  conveyed  in  it; 
and  secondly,  by  means  of  its  copious  index  to  give  it  all  the  essential  features  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  a  Gazetteer.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

“  The  great  merit  of  this  work  consists  in  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of  the  informa¬ 
tion,  for  which  the  author  lias  had  recourse  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  authorities 
on  each  subject :  in  this  respect  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  test  its  value  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  work,  ana  we  feci  justified  in  bestowing  upon  it  our  most  unqualified  commenda¬ 
tion.  A  carefully  selected  geographical  index  occupying  forty  pages,  and  containing  nearly 
six  thousand  names,  together  v.  it  li  a  biographical  list  of  about  six  hundred  names,  forms 
an  appropriate  close  to  the  volume.”— Lizerary  Gazette. 

“  This  Family  ami  School  Geography  is  more  cleverly  arranged  and  better  got  up  than 
the  majority  or  such  works,  and  it  is  calculated  for  adults  as  well  as  for  young  persons.” — 
English  Ch  urchma n. 

“  Mr.  Staunton’s  Family  and  School  Geography  is  incomparably  the  best,,  the  fullest,  the 
most  reliable,  and  the  most  admirably  arranged,  among  all  the  works  of  a  similar  kind  that 
have  ever  come  under  our  observation.  We  would  very  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
attention,  certain  that  it  will  secure  to  itself  in  very  many  instances  the  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  chiefs  of  our  public  seminaries.”— Sun, 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS 


PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  MURRAY. 

— - — 


ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS:  Historical  and  Romantic. 

Translated  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.  With  Illuminated  Titles,  Borders,  and  Woodcuts, 
fcto,  21s. 

“  Lockhart’s  Spanish  Ballads  has  long  ranked  with  the  most  beautiful  of  all  gift-books 
—one  of  the  first,  indeed,  in  the  class  of  illustrated,  books.”— Examiner. 

II. 

GREECE  :  Pictorial.  Descriptive,  and  Historical.  By  Rev.  Dr. 

Wordsworth.  With  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  Costume,  and  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Country.  Royal  Svo,  28s. 

“The  merits  of  this  work  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here 
how  greatly  the  addition  of  a  hi  story  of  Greek  Art,  by  George  Scliarf,  copiously  illustrated, 
has  added  to  its  value.”— Time*. 

III. 

CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE.  By  Lord  Bvron. 

Illustrated  with  Views  of  the  most  remarkable  Scenes  and  Objects  described  in  the 
Poem.  Crown  Svo,  21s. 

“  The  illustrations  are  taken  from  original  sketches,  and  are  not  only  remarkable  for 
their  artistic  merit,  but  also  for  the  poetical  feeling  infused  into  them." — ILLUSTRATED 
News. 

“  A  wonder  of  embellishment,  worthy  of  the  great  poem  itself f— Athenaeum. 

“  Gems  of  wood-engraving.  Such  a  combination  oi  taste,  richness,  topographical  effect, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match.*’— Spectator. 


IV. 

HORACE.  Edited  by  Dean  Mimas'.  Illustrated  by 

Engravings  of  Coins,  Gems,  Statues,  &c.,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Antique.  8vo,  21s. 

“  Not  a  page  can  be  opened  where  the  eye  does  not  light  upon  some  antique  gem.  Mytho¬ 
logy,  history,  art,  manners,  topography,  have  a, 11  their  lining  representatives.  It  is  the 
highest  praise  to  say  that  the  designs  throughout  add  to  the  pleasure  with  which  Horace 
i  s  re  ad  f— Classical  Museum. 


HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

By  James  Fergusson.  With  900  Illustrations.  8vo,  20s. 

“  A  publication  of  no  ordinary  importance  and  interest,  it  fills  up  a  void  in  our  litera- 
rature  which,  with  the  hundreds  of  volumes  wo  possess  on  that  science,  had  never  before 
been  precisely  attempted ;  and  it  fills  it  up  with  learning  and  with  ability.” — The  Ecclcsio - 
logist. 

THE  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS ;  with  Notices  of  tbeir 

Lives  and  Works.  By  J.  E.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  With  Illustrations. 
Post  Svo,  12s. 

“Just  the  book  which  the  amateur  will  be  wise  in  consulting  before  he  visits  a  gallery 
or  commences  a  tour.  A  well  arranged  and  carefully  made  index  adds  much  to  the  value 
of  the  work.”—  Guardian. 

VII. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  and 

History  of  the  Progress  of  Painting  in  Italy,  from  Cimabue  to  Bassano.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

“  A  complete  gradns  to  a  knowledge  of  Italian  art,  and  one  admirably  adapted  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  young  student  mid  amateur;  it  is  written  with  a  remarkable  freedom, 
anil  with  all  the  graces  of  style  and  language.”— Art  Journal. 


VIII. 

THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS  OF 

PAINTING.  :  Partly  based  on  Kugler.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Waagen.  With 
*  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  2is. 

“  Dr.  Waagen  has  taken  Kugler’s  book  to  pieces,  honestly  telling  us  so  on  the  title-page, 
and  lias  produced  what  is  really  a  new  and  very  superior  work,  as  far  as  research  and 
wider  experience  could  render  it  so.  In  keeping  pace  with  the  revised  ‘  Italian  Schools,’ 
edited  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Mr.  Murray  lias  done  well  to  produce  these  volumes.”— 
Athenaeum . 

THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS*  OF  PAINTING;  from  the 

German  of  Kugler.  Edited  by  Sir  Ciias.  Eastlake,  R.A.  With  150  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.,  Post  Svo,  30s. 

“  By  far  the  best  manual  we  are  acquainted  with,  for  every  one  who,  without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  foreign  and  particularly  Italian  travel,  desires  to  make  a  real  study  of  art.”—  The 
Ecclesiastic. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PAINTERS.  By  C.  R. 

Leslie,  R.A.,  with  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

“  Mr.  Leslie  adds  one  more  to  the  number  of  accomplished  men  who,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  write  as  admirably  as  they  paint.  His  '  Handbook’  will  be  read  with  delight 
and  instruction  by  every  person  who  lias  any  enjoyment  in  pictures.”—  Quarterly  Review. 


LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD.  R.A.  With  Personal 

Reminiscences.  By  Mrs.  Bray.  With  Seventy  Illustrations.  Small  ito. 

“The  illustrations,  draw n  with  great  care,  are  printed  in  a  perfectly  new  style— in  sepia 
—which  gives  them  the  effect  of  drawings.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  escape  the  conviction 
that  the  pencil  of  Stothard  himself  has  been  employed  to  adorn  the  volume.”—  Times. 


XII. 

THE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  RENAIS- 

SANCE.  By  Jules  Labarte.  Illustrated  with  200  Woodcuts.  8vo,  ISs. 

XIII. 

ANCIENT  POTTERY" :  Egyptian.  Assyrian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 

and  Roman.  By  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Two 
Vols.,  Medium  8vo,  42s. 

XIV. 

MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  POTTERY.  By  Joseph 

Marryat.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Medium  Svo,  31s.  Gd. 

ANTIQUE  GEMS  ;  tbeir,  Origin,  Use,  and  Value,  as  Illustra- 

tions  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  By  Rev.  C.  W.  King.  With  Plates  aud  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Medium,  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  42s. 

ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS;  their  Private  Life,  Manners,  and 

Customs.  By  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson.  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts.  Two  Vols., 
Post  8vo,  12s. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND.  Southern  Division. 

Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Canterbury.  With 
200  Illustrations.  Tw  o  Vols.,  Crown  Svo,  24s. 

XVIII. 

IE  SOP’S  FABLES.  A  New  Version,  chiefly  from  the  Original 

Sources.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  James,  M.A.  With  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  2s.  Od. 
“This  work  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  each  tale  is 
narrated.  Mr.  Tenniel’s  clever  and  graceful  designs  are  alone  worth  more  than  the  whole 
price  set  upon  the  book.” — Examiner. 

XIX. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS.  Illustrated  by  Otto  Speckteb,  lflmo, 

16.  6(1. 

“  Twelve  designs  full  of  excellent  humour.”— Examiner, 
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VALUABLE  WORKS 

PRINTED  FOR  WALTON  AND  MABERLY, 

Upper  Gower-street ;  and  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row. 


DR.  LARDNER'S  HANDBOOK  of  ASTRONOMY. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by  Edwin  Dunkin,  F.R.A.S.  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.  37  Plates  and  100  Wood  Engravings.  Complete  in 
One  Vol.  Small  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

GLOSSARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TERMS,  for  General 

Use.  By  Alexander  Henry,  M.D.  Small  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth.  [Just published. 

hi. 

ERICHSEN’S  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  SURGERY. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged.  450  Illustrations.  One  Yol.Svo,  £1  8s. 

[  J ust  published. 

DR.  GARROD  on  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  15s. 

“We  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  not  only  highly  philosophical,  but  likewise 
thoroughly  practical.” — Lancet. 

“One  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  chemical  pathology  which  has  recently  been  under 
our  review ."—Edinburgh  Monthly  Medical  Journal. 

“Dr.  Garrod’s  book  is  one  of  the  most  philosophical  treatises  on  the  subject  of  gout 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  deserves  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner  of  medicine.” 
— At  hen  (Finn. 

“  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  the  most  valuable  information.”— Dublin  Med.  Journal. 

REY.  W.  LINWOOD’S  REMARKS  AND  EMEN- 

DATIONS  ON  THUCYDIDES.  Second  Issue,  much  enlarged.  Svo,  4s.  Gd.  cloth. 

[Just  published. 

LIEBIG'S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  on  CHEMISTRY, 

in  its  Applications  to  Physiology,  Dietetics,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Political 
Economy.  Fourth  Edition,  with  New  Letters.  Small  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

VII. 

LIEBIG’S  LETTERS  ON  MODERN  AGRICUL- 

TURE.  Small  8vo,  6s. 

Tin. 

LATHAM’S  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Higher  Classes  of  Schools.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Small  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

LATHAM’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Use  of 

Schools.  Eighteenth  Thousand.  Small  Svo,  4s.  Gd. 

DR.  KIRIvES’S  HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Small  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

DR.  WALSHE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS ; 

including  the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  much 
enlarged,  Small  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

XII. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Many  Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

XIII. 

DR,  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF 

GREECE.  Many  Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

xrv. 

DR.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Various  Writers.  Two  Vols.  Medium  Svo,  £4. 

DR.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  By  Various  Writers,  Three 
Vols.  Medium  Svo,  £5  15s.  6d. 

XVI. 

DR.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  Various  Writers.  Second  Edition.  Medium 
Svo,  £2  2s. 

LARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHI- 

LOSOPHY.  1334  Illustrations.  Four  Vols.  cloth,  20s.  Sold  separately  as  under : — 
MECHANICS,  with  357  Illustrations,  One  Vol.,  5s. 

HYDROSTATICS,  PNEUMATICS,  and  HEAT.  292  Illustrations.  One  Vol.,  5s. 
OPTICS,  with  290  Illustrations.  One  Vol.,  5s. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and  ACOUSTICS.  395  Illustrations.  One  Vol.,  5s. 

XVIII. 

LARDNER’S  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND 

ART.  Complete  in  Twelve  Single  Vols.,  18s.  ornamental  boards;  or,  Six 
Double  ones,  £T  Is.,  cloth  lettered. 

%*  Also,  handsomely  half-bound  morocco.  Six  Vols.,  £1  11s.  Gd. 

Contents:— The  Planets;  are  they  Inhabited  Worlds  ?  Weather  Prognostics.  Popular 
Fallacies  in  Questions  of  Physical  Science.  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  "Lunar  Influences. 
Meteoric  Stones  and  Shooting  Stars.  Railway  Accidents.  Light.  Air.  Locomotion  in 
the  U nited  States.  Cometary  influences.  Water.  The  Potter’s  Art.  Fire.  Locomotioff 
and  Transport;  their  Influence  and  Progress.  The  Moon.  The  Earth.  The  Electric 
Telegraph.  Terrestrial  Heat.  The  Sun.  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes.  Barometer,  Safet  y 
Lamp,  and  Whitworth’s  Micrometric  Apparatus.  Steam.  The  Steam  Engine.  The  Eyo. 
The  Atmosphere.  Time.  Pumps.  Spectacles.  The  Kaleidoscope.  Clocks  and  Watches.. 
Microscopic  Drawing  and  Engraving.  The  Locomotive.  Thermometer.  New  Planets. 
Leverrier  and  Adams’s  Planet.  Magnitude  and  Minuteness.  The  Almanack.  Optical 
Images.  How  to  Observe  the  Heavens.  The  Looking  Glass.  Stellar  Universe.  The  Tides.. 
Colour.  Man.  Magnifying  Glasses.  Instinct  amrintelligence.  The  Solar  Microscope. 
The  Camera  Lucida.  The  Magic  Lantern.  The  Camera  Obscura.  The  Microscope.  The 
White  Ants;  their  Manners  and  Habits.  The  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  or.  First  Notions  of 
Geography.  Science  and  Poetry.  The  Bee.  Steam  Navigation.  Electro-Motive  Power. 
Thunder.  Lightning,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis.  The  Printing-Press.  The  Crust  of  the 
Earth.  Comets.  The  Stereoscope.  The  Pre-Adamite  Earth.  Eclipses.  Sound. 


NEW  W  O  \l  K  S. 


Walton  and  Maberly’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  sent  by  Dost 
(free)  to  any  one  writing  for  it. 


ATARRATIVE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  RED 

-L\  RIVER  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  of  1857,  and  of  the 
ASSINNIBOINE  and  SASKATCHEWAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDI¬ 
TION  of  1858.  By  Henry  Youie  Hind,  M.A.,  P.R.G.S.,  &<\,  in  charge 
of  the  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition.  With  20  Chromo¬ 
xylographs,  76  Woodcuts,  3  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  8vo, 
price  42s. 

2. 

rjPHE  PROGRESS  OF  NATIONS;  or,  the 

-F  Principles  of  National  Development  in  their  Relation  to  Statesman¬ 
ship  :  a  Study  in  Analytical  History.  8vo,  18s. 

3. 

POLITICAL  BALLADS  OF  THE  SEVEN- 

F  TEENTH  and  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES.  Annotated  by  W. 
Walker  Wilkins.  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo,  price  18s. 

4. 

pHE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  SERVICES  OF 

F  SIR  J.  M'GRIGOR,  BART.,  late  Director-General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  &c.  AVith  an  Appendix  of  Notes  and  Original  Corre¬ 
spondence.  One  Vol.  Svo.  [Just  ready. 

5. 

(CHRISTIANITY  AND  HEATHENISM:  Nine 

YN  Sermons,  mostly  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  late  Follow  and  Tutor  at  Exeter  College; 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1859,  &c.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

6. 

TAR.  S.  P.  TREGELLES’  EDITION  of  HORNE’S 

FA  INTRODUCTION  to  the  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  of  the  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.  8vo,  18s. 

7. 

npHE  REY.  JOHN  AYRE’S  EDITION  OF 

F  HORNE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICISM  of  the  OLD 
TESTAMENT,  and  to  Biblical  Interpretation.  8vo,  25s. 

8. 

nnHE  PROPHECIES  RELATING  to  NINEVEH 

-F  and  the  ASSYRIANS.  Newly  Translated,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  exhibiting  the  recent  Discoveries,  by  G.  Vance  Saiixh,  B.A.  Post 
8vo,  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 

9. 

TAOWDLER’S  family  shakspeare. 

Genuine  Edition,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  complete  in  One 
Vol.  Medium  8vo,  large  type,  price  14s.  cloth,  with  gilt  edges ;  or,  31s.  6d. 
haudsomcly  bound  in  morocco. 

10. 

LIFE,  AND  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH 

IT?  a  Question  for  Young  Gentlewomen.  By  an  Old  Maid. 
Ecap.  Svo,  6s. 

11. 

rpHE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  THE  REY. 

-F  SYDNEY  SMITH :  a  Selection  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  in 
his  Writings  and  Conversation.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

12. 

YRA  DOMESTICA  :  Christian  Songs  for  Domestic 

I  Edification.  Translated  from  the  “  Psaltery  and  Harp  ”  of  C.  .T.  P. 
Spitta,  by  Richard  Massie.  Second  Edition,  Ecap.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  4s.  6d. 

13. 

]\TR.  LEIGHTON’S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 

1VL  OF  LYRA  GERMANICA.  Translated  by  Catherine  Wink- 
worth.  With  about  225  Original  Designs,  engraved  on  Wood  under  the 
Artist’s  superintendence.  Fcap.  4to,  price  21s.  in  ornamental  Gothic  covers ; 
or,  36s.  bound  in  morocco.  [On  the  21  st  inst. 

14. 

El.  TENNIEL’S  EDITION  OF  MOORE’S 

LALLA  ROOKH.  With  69  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Original 
Drawings,  and  5  Initial  Pages  of  Persian  design,  by  T.  Sulman,  Jun.  L  eap. 
4 to,  price  21s.  in  ornamental  covers ;  or,  36s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Heyday. 

15. 

rgiHE  LABORATORY  OF  CHEMICAL 

-F  "WONDERS  :  a  Scientific  Melange,  intended  for  the  Instruction  and 
Entertainment  of  Young  People.  By  G.  W.  Septimus  Piesse,  Analytical 
Chemist.  Crown  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  price  5s.  6d. 

16. 

npHE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS.  By 

JL  Re.  George  Hartwig.  With  several  Hundred  Woodcuts,  a  Phy¬ 
sical  Map,  and  12  Chromoxylographs,  from  Designs  by  H.  N.  Humphreys. 
8vo,  price  18s. 

17. 

TTOOKER  AND  WALKER- ARNOTT’S  BRITISH 

-Fl  FLORA.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  12  Plates  of 
Figures.  12mo,  price  14s.;  or,  with  Coloured  Plates,  21s. 

18. 

(GORDON  TRAINING  OF  FRUIT  TREES, 

YN  Diagonal,  Vertical,  Spiral  and  Horizontal.  By  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Bre- 
haut.  Ecap.  8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  3s.  Gd. 

London :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  and  ROBERTS. 
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FOE  PRESENTS  OR  PRIZES. 

- ❖ — 

The  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,  Fcap.  8uo, 

AKENSIDE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Memoir  by  the 

Rev.  A.  Dyce,  and  Additional  Letters,  carefully  revised.  5s. ;  morocco,  or  antique 
calf,  10s.  Gd. 

COLLINS’S  POEMS.  Witli  Memoir  and  Notes  by  W.  Mot 

Thomas,  Esq.  3s.  Od. ;  morocco,  or  antique  calf,  8s.  Gd. 

GRAY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Notes  and  Memoir 

by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  5s.  ;  morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  Od. 

KIRKE  WHITE’S  POEMS.  With  Memoir  by  Sir  H. 

Nicolas,  and  Additional  Notes.  Carefully  revised.  5s.;  morocco,  or  antique  calf, 

los.  Gd. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  POEMS.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A. 

Dyce.  5s.  ;  morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  Gd. 

YOUNG’S  POEMS.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  John 

Mitford,  and  Additional  Poems.  Two  Vols.  10s. ;  morocco,  or  antique  calf,  £‘l  Is. 


BACON’S  ESSAYS  ;  or,  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  with  the 

Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  With  References  and  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer,  F.S.A.  l?cap. 
8vo,  5s.;  morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  Gd. 

BACON’S  NOVUM  ORGANUM.  Newly  translated,  with 

short  Notes,  l)y  the  Rev.  Andbew  JOHNSOir,  M.A.  Fcap.  Svo,  Os.;  antique  calf, 
11s.  0d. 

BOOK  OF  ANCIENT  BALLAD  POETRY  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN,  Historical,  Traditional,  and  Romantic:  together  with  a  Selection  of 
Modern  Imitations,  and  some  Translations.  With  Introductory  Notes  and  Glossary, 
&c.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Moore.  New  and  Improved  Edition.  8vo,  half-bound,  14s.; 
antiquo  morocco,  21s. 

BOYES’  (J.  E.)  LIFE  AND  BOOKS;  or,  Records  of  Thought 

and  Reading.  Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

Polished,  keen,  and  sparkling.  The  companion  of  half  an  hour  or  half  a  day.”— 
Athenaeum . 

“Shows  shrewdness  and  reflection.”— Spectator. 

BUTLER’S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION.  With  Analytical 

Index,  bv  the  Rev.  Edwabd  Steebe,  LL.D.  Fcap.  Svo,  0s.;  antique  calf.  11s.  Od. 
Also,  a  Library  Edition,  in  8vo,  12s.;  antique  calf,  21s. 

ELEY’S  (Rev.  H.)  GEOLOGY  IN  THE  GARDEN ;  or,  the 

Fossils  in  the  Flint  Pebbles.  With  100  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  Gs. 

“  There  are  few  works  on  the  subject  which  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  that  we 
could  recommend  to  our  readers  so  sincerely  or  with  so  much  pleasure.”— Geologist. 

ELLIS’S  SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Washbonrnc’s  Cabinet  Edition.  Three  Vols.  Small  Svo,  15s.;  half  bound,  18s.;  antiquo 
calf,  or  morocco,  £1 11s.  Gd. 

GOWER’S  CONFESSIO  AMANTIS.  With  Life  by 

Dr.  Pauli,  and  a  Glossary.  Three  Vols.  Svo,  £2  2s.;  antique  calf,  £3  Gs. ;  Only  a 
limited  number  of  Copies  printed. 

This  important  Work  is  so  scarce  that  it  can  seldom  he  met  with  even  in  large 
libraries.  It  is  wanting  in  nearly  every  collection  of  English  Poetry 

GRAY’S  WORKS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford. 

With  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Chute  and  Others,  Journal  kept  at  Rome,  Criti¬ 
cism  on  the  Sculptures,  ifcc.  New  Edition.  Five  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  £1  5s. 

HERBERT’S  POEMS  AND  REMAINS ;  with  S.  T.  Cole- 

ridge’s  Notes,  and  Life  by  Izaak  Walton.  Revised,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
Mr.  J.  Yeowell.  Two  Vols.  Svo,  £1  Is. ;  antique  calf,  or  morocco,  £2  2s. 

HERBERT’S  TEMPLE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  With 

Coleridge’s  Notes.  New  Edition.  Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Poets,  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.; 
antique  calf,  or  morocco,  10s.  Od. 

HUME  AND  SMOLLETT’S  (Hughes’s)  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND,  FROM  TIIE  INVASION  OF  JULIUS  C.-ESAlt  TO  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  New  Edition.  Containing  Historical  Illustrations,  Auto¬ 
graphs,  and  Portraits,  copious  Notes,  and  the  Author’s  last  Corrections  and  Improve¬ 
ments.  In  Eighteen  Vols.  Crown  8vo,  72s. ;  or,  4s.  each  Volume. 

HUGHES’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III.  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
New  Edition,  almost  entirely  re-writtcu.  In  Seven  Vols.  8vo,  £3  13s.  Gd. 

LOCKE  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  HUMAN 

UNDERSTANDING.  Edited  by  Bolton  Cohney,  Esq.,  1I.R.S.L.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  Od. ; 
antique  calf,  8s.  Gd. 

“I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  in  neglecting  to  put  this  little 
treatise  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  when  the  reasoning  faculties  become 
developed.” — Hall  am. 

NIGHTINGALE  YALLEY :  a  Collection  of  the  Choicest 

Lyrics  and  Short  Poems  in  the  English  Language.  Edited  by  Giraldus.  Fcap.  8vo, 
5s. ;  antique  morocco,  10s.  Od. 

“Both  skill  and  research  have  been  exercised  in  this  compilation,  which  forms  a 
treasury  of  no  common  order  ."—Guardian. 

PERCY’S  RELIQUES  of  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETR  Y. 

( Washbourne's  Cabinet  Edition.)  Three  Vols.  Small  8vo,  15s.;  half-bound,  18s.; 
antique  calf,  or  morocco,  £1  11s.  Od. 

TAYLOR’S  RULE  AND  EXERCISES  OF  HOLY 

LIVING  AND  HOLY  DYING.  Two  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. Gd.  each;  flexible  morocco, 
Os.  Gd.  each;  antique  calf,  7s.  Od.  each.  In  One  Vol.,  5s.;  antique  calf,  or  morocco, 
10s.  Od.  Also,  a  Library  Edition,  in  Svo,  Two  Vols.,  21s. ;  antique  calf,  or  morocco,  Pis. 

VAUGHAN’S  SACRED  POEMS  AND  PIOUS  EJACH- 

LATIONS.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  II.  F.  Lyte.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.; 
antique  calf,  or  morocco,  10s.  Gd. ;  large  paper,  7s.  Gd.;  antique  calf,  14s.;  antique 
morocco,  15s. 

“  Preserving  all  the  piety  of  George  Herbert,  they  have  less  of  his  quaint  and 
fantastic  turns,  with  a  much  larger  infusion  of  poetic  feeling  and  expression.”— Lyte, 

WALTON’S  LIVES  of  DONNE,  WOTTON,  HOOKER, 

HERBERT,  and  SANDERSON.  A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  now  added  a  Memoir  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  by  William  Dowling,  Esq.  With  Illustrative  Notes,  nume¬ 
rous  Portraits,  and  other  Engravings,  Index,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  lus.  Gd. ;  calf  antique, 
15s.;  morocco,  18s. 

WORSLEY’S  (Rev.  H.)  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  £1  4s. 

WILMOTT’S  (Rev.  A.)  PLEASURES  OF  LITERATURE. 

Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.  Handsomely  printed  by  Whittingham.  Fcap.  Svo,  5s.; 
morocco,  10s.  Od. 


FOE  JUVENILE  PRESENTS. 


ANDERSEN’S  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  Translated  by 

A.  Wkhnert.  With  105  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Welinert  and  others.  Imperial  lOmo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 


BOY’S  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  With  Sixteen  large  Iliustra- 

tions  by  John  Gilbert,  and  Ornaments  by  Harry  Rogers.  Imperial  lOmo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOK  OF 

BIBLE  HISTORY.  With  Eighty  large  Engravings.  Third 

Edition.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. ;  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  Ps. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  With  Sixteen  large 

Illustrations.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  Od. ;  Coloured,  with  gilt  edges, 
3s.  Od. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Sixty  largo  Engravings.  Cloth, 

gilt  edges,  5s. ;  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  9s. 


GOOD  AND  GREAT  MEN.  With  Fifty  large  Engravings. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. ;  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  9s. 


LIFE  OF  JOSEPH.  With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations.  Cloth, 

red  edges,  2s.  Od. ;  Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Od. 


SCRIPTURE  PARABLES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke. 

With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  Gd. ;  Coloured,  with  gilt  edges, 
3s.  Od. 


CROMPTON’S  (Miss)  LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS,  IN  SHORT  WORDS.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  Also,  an Editionfbr  Schools,  Is 
“It  is  an  admirable  little  work,  and  will  have  a  circulation  in  accordance  with  its 
simple  but  great  merit.”— Churchman's  Companion. 

By  the  Same  Author, 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER,  IN  SHORT 

WORDS.  Crown  Svo,  is.  Gd.;  stiff  cover,  is. 


EDGAR’S  (J.  G.)  SEA-KINGS  AND  NAVAL  HEROES : 

a  Book  for  Boys.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  K.  Johnson  and  C.  Keene.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

“In  the  present  work  Mr.  Edgar  sustains  his  reputation  as  a  lively  instructive 
writer  for  children.  We  recommend  the  book  to  instructors  and  benevolent  friends 
of  little  people.”— Athenaeum. 


MRS.  GATTY’S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

“PARABLES  FROM  NATURE;”  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History.  Designs  by 
W.  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter,  C.  W.  Cope.  R.A.,  E.  Warren,  AY.  Millais,  11. 
Calderon,  and  G.  Thomas.  Svo,  ornamental  cloth,  lus.  Od.;  antiquo  morocco  elegant, 
£1  Is. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  TALES.  3s.  Od. 

THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS.  2s.  Gd. 

LEGENDARY  TALES.  5s. 

WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED.  2s. 

PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.  2s. 

PARABLES  FROM  NATURE.  3s.  Od.  First  Scries,  Is.  Gd. ; 

Second  Series,  2s. 

THE  POOR  INCUMBENT.  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  Od. 


NURSERY  POETRY.  By  Mrs.  Motherly.  With  Eight 

large  Illustrations  by  C.  S.  Lane.  Imperial  lOmo,  2s.  Gd. ;  Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 
“  More  poetical  than  those  that  generally  go  into  the  nursery.”— Athenaeum. 


NURSERY  TALES.  By  Mrs.  Motherly.  With  Ulustra- 

tions  by  C.  S.  Lane.  Imperial  16mo,  2s.  Od. ;  Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 


POETRY  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN.  Illustrated  with 

Thirty-seven  highly-finished  Engravings,  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  Helmsley.  Palmer, 
Skill,  Thomas,  and  H.  Weir.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  Od,  Also,  an  Edition  fur 
Schools,  price  is. 


POETRY  FOR  PLAY-HOURS.  By  Gekda  Fay.  With 

Eight  large  Illustrations.  Imperial  lGmo,  3s.  Gd. ;  Coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  Od. 

“  Lively  and  amusing.”— Guardian.  “  Very  good  f— Athenaeum. 

“  Unrivalled.”— Press.  “  Simple  without  being  silly.”— Critic. 


PRINCESS  ILSE  :  a  Legend.  Translated  from  the  German 

by  Lady  Maxwell  Wallace.  '  AVith  Illustrations,  Imperial  lGmo,  2s.  Od. 


EEDFIELD  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  the  Country.  With  Illustrations 

by  Absolon.  Super-royal  lGmo,  2s.  Od.;  Coloured,  3s.  Od. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  GREENWOOD.  Adapted  from  the 

Original  by  Lady  Maxwell  Wallace.  AVith  Illustrat  ions,  Imperial  lOmo,  2s.  Od. 


THE  WHITE  LADY  AND  UNDINE.  Translated  from 

the  German  by  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Lyttelton.  AVith  numerous  Illustrations,  Fcap.  8vo, 
5s. ;  or,  separately,  2s.  Gd.  each. 


A  PLAIN  WORD  TO  THE  MUSE  IN  HEART  ON  OUR 

DUTIES  AT  CHURCH,  AND  ON  OUR  PRAYER  BOOK.  Third  Edition.  Is.  (id. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCHMAN’S  SIGNAL ;  the  Church 

of  England  “  Expects  every  man  will  do  his  Duty.”  By  the  AY  liter  of  “A  Plain  Word 
to  the  Wise  in  Heart.”  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Od. 

“  It  is  as  honest,  hearty,  and  healthy  toned  an  exhortation  as  we  ever  read.  It  is 
well  got  up,  and  the  Hags  which  constituted  the  actual  signal  from  tin*  mast-head  of 
the  ‘victory  ’  are  arranged  in  nautical  form  as  a  vignette'.”— Literary  Churchman. 

“  Excellent  reading  for  young  people.”— Monthly  Packet. 


LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 
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In  the  JANUARY  NUMBER 


SUPERIOR  EDITION  OP 


OF 

T  E  M  P  L  E  BAR 

WILL  BE  COMMENCED  A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY, 

ENTITLED 

“the  seven  sons  OF  MAMMON” 

BY 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

To  be  continued  from  month  to  month. 

TEMPLE  BAR  OFFICE,  122,  FLEET  STREET. 

Just  published,  printed  on  fine  toned  paper,  large  4to,  half-bound 
Roxburgh  Morocco,  price  Two  Guineas, 

THE  CONQUEST  OE  ENGLAND, 

From  Waco’s  Poem  of  The  Homan  de  Eou, 

NOW  FIRST  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  RHYME 

By  Sir  ALEXANDER  MALET,  Bart.,  B.A. 

II.B.M.’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Germanic 
Confederation. 

With  the  Franco-Norman  Text  a  fter  Pluquet,  and  the  Notes  of  Auguste 
i.e  Peevost,  Edgar  Tayloe,  F.S.A.,  and  others. 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  from  the  Tapestry  of  Bayecx,  Executed  by 
Herr  Albert  of  Munich. 

LONDON:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  1S6,  FLEET  STREET. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

- & - 


CASSELUS 

ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

With  the  Magazines  for  January,  18(51,  will  be  published  the  First  Part  of  a  superior 
Edition  of  the  Illustrated  Family  Bible,  with  complete  Marginal  References.  This 
Edition  will  he  printed  on  fine  Super-royal  quarto  paper,  and  will  he  completed  in 
Thirty  Monthly  Parts,  of  Forty-eight  pages  each,  price  One  Shilling.  It  will  be 
oinheilished  by  all  the  costly  designs  which  have  rendered  this  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  press  of  the  present  day. 

The  commencement  of  this  Edition  presents  an  opportunity  of  rare  occurrence  for 
obtaining  a  Superb  Copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  a  moderate  cost.  Persons  intending 
to  subscribe,  arc  recommended  to  give  immediate  instructions  to  their  booksellers,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed  of  obtaining  early  copies. 

Each  Tart  will  contain  from  Twenty  to  Thirty  Illustrations ,  which  have 
been  Designed  and  Engraved  by  Artists  of  the  Highest  Eminence . 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  AND  G  ALP  IN,  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  ADAMS’S  ALLEGORIES. 


NOW  HEADY, 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CROSS. 
THE  DISTANT  HILLS. 

THE  OLD  MAN’S  HOME. 
THE  KING’S  MESSENGERS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  ADAMS,  M.A. 

LATE  FELLOW  OF  MERTON  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

With  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

Elegantly  printed  in  Crown  8 do,  price  9s.  in  cloth ,  or  11s.  in  plain  morocco. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  David  Masson. 

No.  XIV.  for  DECEMBER,  1800,  is  NOW  READY. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  A  POPULAR  EXPOSITION  OF  DARWIN  ON  TIIE  ORIGIN  OP  SPECIES. 
By  Henry  Fawcett. 

II.  TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  Chaps.  XXXIII.  and  XXXIY. 

III.  THE  LOST  EXPEDITION.  By  Thomas  IIood. 

IV.  THE  ENGLISH  EVANGELICAL  CLERGY. 

V.  POETRY,  PROSE,  AND  MR.  PATMORE.  By  Richard  Garnett. 

VI.  THE  PRIVATE  OF  THE  BUFFS.  By  Sir  F.  II.  Doyle. 

VII.  HORSE-BREAKING  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

VIIT.  TRAVELLING  IN  VICTORIA.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

IX.  MUSINGS.  By  Orwell. 

X.  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  NAPLES. 
XI.  GARIBALDI’S  RETIREMENT:  a  Sonnet. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  EXACT  SCIENCE  AS  APPLIED  TO 

i  HISTORY.  An  Inaugural  Lecture,  delivered  Vie  fore  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  the  Rev.  Cn  vrles  Kingsley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Rector  of  Eversley. 
Crown  8vo,  boards,  2s.  {This  day. 

9 

LIFE  ON  THE  EARTH  :  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  SUCCES- 

SION.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Cs.  Gd. 

3. 

REVISION  OF  THE  LITURGY.— I.  Absolution. 

TT.  Regeneration.  III.  Athanasian  Creed.  TV.  Burial  Service.  V.  Holy  Orders. 
With  an  Introduction.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D..  Vicar  of D. oleaster,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  red  leaves, 
4s.  Gel. 

4. 

THE  VOLUNTEER’S  SCRAP-BOOK:  a  Collection  of 

Humorous  Sketches  on  the  Drill  and  Field  Exercises  of  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps.  By 
the  Author  of  “  The  Cambridge  Scrap-book.”  Oblong  Royal  Svo,  half-bound,  7a.  Gd. 


THE  ORE-SEEKER  :  a  Tale  of  the  Hartz  Mountains.  "With 

elaborate  full-page  Illustrations,  and  handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper,  bound, 
elegant,  gilt  leaves.  A  Book  lor  Christmas  Presents.  15s. 

G. 

RAYS  OF  SUNLIGHT  FOR  DARK  DAYS:  a  Book  of 

Selections  for  the  Suffering.  Royal  32mo,  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  4s.  Gd. 


7. 


LIFE  OF  DR,  GEORGE  WILSON,  F.R.S.E.,  late  Regius 

Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Portrait.  Svo. 

[Next  week, . 


8. 


An  Edition  in  Small  4to,  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  illustrated  by  Cope,  Horsley, 
Palmer,  Foster,  and  Hicks,  may  also  be  had,  price  21s. 

The  Four  Allegorios  are  also  published  separately,  in  .Small  Svo,  price  2s.  Cd.  each. 
Also,  Cheap  Editions,  price  Is.  each. 


RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SICE  AND  AFFLICTED. 

■ - <>' - 

COMFORT  for  tlio  AFFLICTED.  Selected  from  various 

Authors.  Edited  b.v  the  Rev.  e.  E.  Kknnaway.  Wit  li  al’refaco  by  S.  Wilh'.i:fobce, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Ninth  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

THINGS  AFTER  DEATH.  Three  Chapters  on  the  Inter- 

mediate  State  ;  with  Thoughts  on  Family  Burying  Places,  and  Hints  f  r  Epitaphs. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  M.A. ,  formerly  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  BLESSED,  considered  as  to 

the  Particulars  of  their  State,  their  Recognition  of  each  other  in  that  State,  and  its 
Difference  of  Degrees.  By  Richard  Manx,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor.  Seventh  Edition.  4s. 

THE  WEEK  OF  DARKNESS:  a  Manual  for  Mourners  in 

a  House  wherein  one  lies  Dead,  'y  the  Author  of  “  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.”  2s.  Gd. 

SERMONS  ON  SICKNESS,  SORROW,  AND  DEATH. 

By  the  Ven.  Edward  Berens,  M.A.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Berks.  Fifth  Edition,  is.  6d. 

HYMNS  AND  POEMS  FOR  THE  SICK  AND 

SUFFERING;  in  connexion  with  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  Con¬ 
taining  233  Poems,  by  various  Authors.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Fosbeuy,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition,  Os.  Gd. 

SICKNESS,  ITS  TRIALS  AND  BLESSINGS.  Seventh 

Edition.  5s.  (A  Cheap  Edition  of  this  work  is  sold  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge^ 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  DYING.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Sickness,  its  Trials  and  Blessings.”  Third  Edition.  2s.  Gd. 

HELP  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  SICK  POOR.  By 

the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  is. 

HINTS  ON  THE  SERVICE  FOR  THE  VISITATION 

OF  TIIE  SICK.  By  the  same  Author.  2s. 

CHRISTIAN  WATCHFULNESS.  IN  THE  PEOSPECT 

OF  SICKNESS,  MOURNING.  AND  DEATH.  By  the  Rev.  John  James,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Peterborough.  Eighth  Edition.  Gs. 

(Also  a  Cheap  Edition  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.) 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  AND  USE  OF  THE 

PSALMS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Thbvip,  Author  of  “An  Investigation  into  the  Topo¬ 
graphy*  &c.,  of  Ancient  Jerusalem,”  &c.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 


TWENTY-ONE  PRAYERS,  composed  from  the  Psalms,  for 

the  SICK  and  AFFLICTED.  With  Huits  <>n  the  Visitation  of  t lie  Sick.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Slade,  M.A.,  late  Canon  of  Chester.  Second  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 


9. 

THE  DECALOGUE,  VIEWED  AS  THE  CHRISTIAN’S 

LAW.  With  special  ref  ranee  to  the  Questions  and  Wants  of  the  Time.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Tudor.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  10b.  Gd. 

10. 

LIFE  OF  EDWARD  FORBES,  THE  NATURALIST. 

By  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Archibald  Geikie,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  [In  the  press. 

11. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE  ;  or.  Book  of  the 

Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 

_  [. Nearly  ready . 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW  FAMILY  EDITION  OF  HOGARTH’S  WORKS. 

This  day  is  published,  in  One  Vol.  cloth,  gilt,  £2  12s.  Gd. 

TT OGAETH’S  V»  OEKS.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Productions 

AJL  of  this  great  English  Pamfer,  being  a  Complete  Collection  of  his  Works  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  Fae-Similes  « if  his  own  Engraving.  The  descriptive  letter-press  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Trussllr,  and  E.  F.  Roberts,  Esq.:  and  an  Essay  on  Hogarth  as  a  Satirist,  by  J. 
Hannay,  Esq. 

“  The  philosopher  who  ever  preached  the  sturdy  English  virtues  that  have  made  us 
what  we  are,” 

London  ;  R,  Griffin  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court, 


HOLY  THOUGHTS;  or,  a  Treasury  of  True  Riches. 

Collected  chiefly  from  our  Old  Writers.  Eighth  Edition,  is.  Od. 

THE  SICK  MAN’S  GUIDE  TO  ACTS  OF  PATIENCE. 

FAITH.  CHARITY,  AMT)  REPENTANCES.  Extracted  from  Up.  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Holy  Dying,  li.v  the  Veil.  William  Hall  Hale,  M.A.,  Archdeacon of  London.  Second 
Edition.  In  large  print.  3s. 


RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


In  Svo,  price  3s,  6d. 

THE  PRORESS  OF  ASTRONOMY :  an  Essay  in  Verse. 

By  William  Lee,  M.A.,  formerly,  of  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo -pi  ace. _ 

FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

J  n  Small  Svo,  price  7a.  Oil. 

TIIE  GOSPEL  NARRATIVE  OF  OUR.  LORD’S 

L  NATIVITY  HARMONIZED,  WITH  INFLECTIONS.  lSy  tile  Kcv.  Isaac  Williams, 
B.D.,  lute  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  second  Edition. 

V  This  is  one  volume  of  a  Harmony  and  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  by  the  same 
Author,  in  Eight  Vols.,  price  L2  lss.  They  are  sold  separately  as  follows— 

1.  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  the  Gospels.  7s.— 2.  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  7s.  6th— 8. 
The  Nativity,  7s.  6th— 4.  Seooud  Year  pf  the  Ministry,  7s. -5.  Third  Year  of  the  Ministry, 
7S.  M.—  6,  The  Holy  Weeft,  7o.  Ocl. — 7.  The  Passion,  76.-8.  TheBesurrection,  7s. 

Kiyingxomp,  Waterloo-place. 
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Next  week,  8vo,  12s. 

TIIE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OE 
LORD  EACON; 

Prom  Unpublished  Letters  and  Documents. 

By  HEPWORTH  DIXON, 

Author  of  Life  of  “  Penn,”  “  Blake,”  &e. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

Next  week,  a  New  and  Condensed  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations, 

One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  9s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANIEL  WILSON,  D.D. 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan  of  India; 
With  Selections  from  his  Letters  and  Journals. 

By  Rev.  JOSIAH  BATEMAN,  M.A. 

Rector  of  North  Cray,  his  Son-in-Law  and  First  Chaplain. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

ME.  MOTLEY’S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORK. 

On  Tuesday  next,  with  Portraits  and  Plan,  Two  Vols.  8vo,  30s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS; 

Prom  the  Death  of ‘William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort: 

With  a  Full  View  of  the  Fnglish-Dutch  Struggle  against  Spain. ;  and  of 
the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

By  JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY,  D.C.L. 

Author  of  “  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.” 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MR.  FORSTER’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

This  day.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  .  GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE,  1(341. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  English  Freedom  under 
Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Sovereigns. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

ii. 

By  the  Same,  uniform  with  the  above,  Post  8vo,  12s. 

ARREST  OE  THE  FT  YE  MEMBERS 
BY  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

A  Chapter  of  English  History  Ke-written. 

in. 

Also,  Third  Edition,  Post  8vo,  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  DANIEL  DE  FOE, 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE, 
CHARLES  CHURCHILL,  SAMUEL  FOOTE. 

Biographical  Essays. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

This  day  is  published, 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  THE 

REAL  DR.  ALEXANDER  CARLYLE, 

Minister  of  Inveresk. 

CONTAINING 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  MEN  AND  EVENTS  OF  HIS  TIME. 

In  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  price  14s. 

“The  grandest  demigod  I  ever  saw  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  minister  of  Musselburgh,  com¬ 
monly  called  Jupiter  Carlyle,  from  having  sat  more  than  once  for  I  he  king  of  gods  And  men 
to  Gavin  Hamilton;  and  a  shrewd,  clever  old  carlo  was  he.”— Sir  W.  Scott. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  Post  8vo,  with  Map,  price  I  Os.  6d.  doth, 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  THEIR  HISTORY. 

With  an  APPENDIX,  and  EXTRACTS  from  a  JOURNAL 
kept  during  an  EASTERN  TOUR  in  1856-57. 

By  G.  S.  DREW,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  S.  Barnabas,  South  Kennington; 

Author  of  “  The  Revealed  Economy  of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  Ac.  4c. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  €0,  65,  CORNHILL. 


INTERESTING  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

Now  ready,  Tenth  Edition,  with  Plans,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF 
THE  WORLD, 

From  Marathon  to  Waterloo. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  CREASY,  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon. 

“It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Professor  Creasy  to  select  for  military  description  those  few 
battles  of  which,  in  the  words  of  Hallam,  ‘  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied 
the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  its  subsequent  scenes.’  The  decisive  features  of  the  battles 
are  well  and  clearly  brought  out,  the  reader’s  mind  is  attracted  to  Mm  world-wide 
importance  of  the  event  he  is  considering,  while  their  succession  carries  him  over  the 
whole  stream  of  European  history.”— Spectator. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

INTERESTING  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

Now  ready,  in  Small  Octavo  Volumes, 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  FRANCIS  T.  BUCKLAND,  M.A. 

Student  of  Christ  Church ;  Assistant-Surgeon  2nd  Life-Guards. 

First  Series.  Small  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  Gs. 

Second  Series.  Small  8vo,  with  an  Illustration,  6s. 

“This  is  one  of  those  books  that  quickens  the  powers  of  observation,  opens  the  eyes  to 
discern  new  wonders  and  new  beaut  ies  in  the  works  of  nature  around  us,  and  increases 
our  stoics  of  knowledge  and  sources  of  rational  enjoyment.”— Leader. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

MIRTHFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.,  with  Illustrated  Frontispiece,  5s.;  and  New  Illustrated 
Edition,  in  Two  Vols.,  with  all  the  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank  and  Leech,  15s. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS; 

Or,  Mirth  and  Marvels. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

Now  ready,  1st  and  2nd  Series,  in  2  Yols.  Small  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

ANECDOTE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLISH 
WORTHIES. 

By  JOHN  TIMBS,  F.S.A. 

“  A  very  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  books.  The  anecdotes  are  chronologically 
arranged,  and  so  skilfully  put  together  that,  it  is  not  possible  to  open  a  page  of  it  without 
being  interested  and  amused.  Very  charming  books.”— London  Review. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

BENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY. 

In  the  Januaky  Ncmbeb  will  be  commenced 

TIIE  CONSTABLE  OE  THE  TOWER: 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISOX  AIXSWORTH. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY'  JOHN  GILBERT. 

To  he  continued  Monthlg  until  Completion. 

LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

“  The  Story  of  oub  Lives  from  Yeah  to  Yeab." — Shakspeare. 

On  Thursday,  December  13th,  will  be  published,  price  Fourpence, 

A  MESSAGE  EROM  THE  SEA. 

FORMING  THE 

EXTRA  DOUBLE  NUMBER  EOR  CHRISTMAS 

OF 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Published  at  26,  Wellington-street,  London,  W.C.;  and  by  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Number  84  of 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Price  Twopence,  contains 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS: 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STOBY. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Continued  from  week  to  week  until  completed  in  August. 

Published  also  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  at  20,  Wellingtou-street, 
Strand,  W.C.;  and  by  Chafaian  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  London, 
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EVANS’S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS. 


THE  COTTAGE  HARMONIUM,  AT  SIX  GUINEAS, 

Has  the  full  compass,  Five  Octaves,  and  a  soft  agreeable  quality  of  tone,  suitable  for  a  cottage  or  a  small  sitting-room. 

THE  TEN-GUINEA  HARMONIUM, 

In  a  baudsomc  Oak  Case,  possesses  that  rich  organ-like  quality  of  tone  which  characterizes  all  EVANS’S  Instruments. 


THE  NINETEEN  -  GUINEA,  OR  THREE -STOP  HARMONIUM, 

V  ith  Unison  Trebles,  and  Bourdon  in  the  Bass,  is  a  powerful  instrument,  and  designed  expressly  for  leading  Public  Worship. 


THE  TWELVE-STOP  HARMONIUM,  PRICE  TIIIRTY-SJX  GUINEAS, 

Is  a  brilliant  and  powerful  instrument,  suitable  either  for  a  church  or  drawing-room. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  ENGLISH  MODEL  HARMONIUM, 

AT  SIXTY-EIGHT  GUINEAS, 

Is  in  a  very  handsome  Rosewood  Case,  has  two  rows  of  lcoys,  and  five  and  a  half  octavos  of  vibrators.  This  is  acknowledged  by  the 
profession  and  press  to  bo  the  most  perfect  Harmonium,  without  pedals,  that  has  yet  been  produced. 


THE  ORGANIST’S  OR  PEDAL  HARMONIUM,  AT  FORTY-SEVEN 

GUINEAS, 

Is  in  an  American  walnut  case,  has  Ten  Stops  and  Two  Octavos,  and  a  Third  of  Pedals,  with  independent  reeds. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  ENGLISH  MODEL  HARMONIUM, 

WITH  TWO  ROWS  OF  KEYS  AND  PEDALS, 

In  Oak  Case,  and  Eighteen  Stops,  price  130  Guineas,  possesses  the  attributes  of  an  Organ,  and  is  the  most  complete  Harmonium 

that  has  yet  been  constructed. 


An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  EVANS' S  English  Harmoniums,  with  One  ami  Two  Rows  of  Kegs,  with  or  without  the 
Percussion  Action,  and  with  Pedals,  at  prices  ranging  from  Six  to  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Guineas,  is  now  ready, 
and  may  he  had  upon  application  to  the  Manufacturers, 

BOOSEY  AND  SONS,  IIOLLES  STREET,  LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS 


THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM.  Containing  One 

Hundred  Geins  for  the  Pianoforte,  selected  from  Martha,  Luisa  Aliller, 
II  Trovatore,  La  Traviata,  Rigoletto,  Ernani,  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes, 
Sonnambula,  Norma,  Puritani,  Don  Pasquale,  Lucrezia  .Borgia,  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  Linda  di  Chamouni,  Elisire  d’Amore,  Fille  du  Regiment, 
Robert  le  Diable,  Les  Huguenots.  Arranged  by  Rudolf  Nordmann. 
Splendidly  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound  in  satin,  price  One 
Guinea. 

“The  ‘Operatic  Album’  is  one  of  the  most  charming  gift-books  for  all  seasons 
and  all  times.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  gems  from  eighteen 
favourite  operas.  Furthermore,  the  book  throughout  is  exquisitely  got  up;  the 
pianoforte  arrangements  are  admirable,  the  engraving  and  printing  are  beyond 
reproach,  the  binding  is  chaste  and  elegant,  the  pictorial  embellishments  are 
interesting,  and  though  last,  not  least,  there  is  a  beautiful  tinted  page  at  the 
commencement,  to  which  all  sorts  of  pretty  sentiments  may  be  inscribed  by  the 
presenter  to  the  presentee.” — Morning  Star. 

CHOPIN’S  MAZURKAS. — Just  published,  a  new 

anil  splendid  Library  Edition  of  the  whole  of  Chopin’s  celebrated 
MazUrkas,  complete  in  One  Volume,  music  size.  Edited  by  .1.  W. 
Davison.  With  Portrait  of  CnoriN,  and  Life,  and  Critical  Notice  by 
the  Editor.  Superbly  bound,  10s.  Gd. 

THE  VERDI  ALBUM.  A  Collection  of  Twenty-five 

Popular  Songs  from  Ycrdi’s  Operas,  in  English  and  Italian,  including 
many  beautiful  Compositions  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  and 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  nearly  every  description  of  Voice. 
Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  Verdi,  on  India  paper.  Splendidly  bound 
in  crimson  cloth  and  gold,  price  7 s.  Gd. 


PRESENTS. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

New  and  complete  Edition  of  the  Six  Books  in  One  Volume.  Edited, 
and  with  a  Preface  by  J.  W.  Davison,  and  Portrait  by  John  Lynch. 
Splendidly  bound  in  crimson  and  gold,  price  7s.  Gd. 

THE  ENGLISH  SONG  BOOK.  Price  4s.,  superbly 

bound  in  cloth,  gilt  letters  and  edges.  Containing  Forty-four  Songs  and 
Ballads  (with  Pianoforte  Acompanhuents),  by  Balfe,  Hatton,  Linlcy, 
Mori,  Loder,  Wrighton,  and  other  Popular  Composers. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  PIANOFORTE  BOOK. 

Price  4s.,  superbly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Containing  Thirty-one 
Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte,  including  Nocturnes,  Fantasias,  Mazurkas  and 
Galops  de  Salon.  Reveries,  Romances,  <fcc.,  by  Aschcr,  Talexy,  Wely, 
Cramer,  Goria,  Rosellen,  Ravina,  Beyer,  Comettant,  &c. 

THE  BALL-ROOM  MUSIC  BOOK.  Price  4s., 

handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Contains  Fifty  Waltzes,  Forty 
Polkas,  Ten  Galops.  Two  Varsovianas,  Two  Schottischcs,  and  Twelve  Sets 
of  Quadrilles,  by  Popular  Composers.  Being  the  Cheapest  and  most 
Entertaining  Collection  of  Music  ever  published. 

THE  GERMAN  SONG  BOOK.  Price  4s.,  hand¬ 
somely  bound.  Containing  Twenty  Songs  by  Mendelssohn;  Twelve 
Songs  by  Schubert;  and  Sixteen  Songs  by  Rucken,  all  with  English 
IVords  and  Accompaniments. 


BOOSEY  AND  SONS,  IIOLLES  STREET. 


London :  Printed  by  Thomas  Choate  Savill  and  James  Allon  Edwards,  at  their  Office,  4,  Chandos-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex ;  and  Published  by 
David  Jones,  of  it,  Hemingford  Cottages,  Islington,  at  the  Office,  88,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  in  the  6ame  County,— December  8,  i860. 
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prize  by  a  foreigner,  however  superior  in  reputation  that 
foreigner  might  be.  Such  I’easoning  is  not  absurd  ;  yet 
it  is  pretty  well  established  that  the  best  way  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  study  of  any  subject  is  to  appoint  the  ablest 
teacher  of  it,  from  whatever  quarter  he  may  come.  To 
say  that  a  study  needs  the  stimulus  of  a  close  prize  to  call  it 
into  existence  in  the  University,  is  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  lie 
called  into  existence  at  all.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Max  Muller 
already  possesses  an  academical  position  with  a  good  salary, 
maybe  supposed  to  have  had  some  weight.  The  motives  which 
actuated  the  less  distinguished  mass  of  the  Williams  party 
wereprobablysummedup  in  two  replies  said  to  have  been  given 
to  canvassers  for  Dr.  Max  Muller — “  I  am  an  Englishman,” 
and  “  I  hate  that  confounded  intellect."  The  sentiment  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  latter  answer  is  more  prevalent  and  more  de¬ 
cided,  even  among  the  resident  members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  than  a  stranger,  looking  to  the  nature  of  their  pro¬ 
fessed  duties  and  responsibilities,  might  naturally  suppose. 
The  Record  discovered  some  religious  reason  for  preferring 
Mr.  Williams,  though  the  most  distinguished  member  of  its 
party  at  Oxford  was  found,  with  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr. 
Stanley,  among  the  supporters  of  Ins  opponent.  Other  wise 
people  ingeniously  contrived  to  find  scope  for  political  feeling 
in  the  affair.  There  seemed  also  to  be  a  widely-diffused  im¬ 
pression  that  Mr.  Williams,  as  the  less  eminent  candidate, 
was  better  suited  to  teaching  missionaries,  who,  we  presume, 
are  like  the  cows,  which  farmers  suppose  to  thrive  best  upton 
inferior  hay. 

After  all,  as  far  as  the  public  interest  was  concerned,  the 
bustle  and  acrimony  of  the  contest  borea  very  large  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  stake.  The  Times,  in  the  exordium 
of  its  unfortunate  article,  set  forth  with  rhetorical  pomp  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  a  Professorship  which  had  the 
honour  that  day  to  furnish  the  leading  journal  with  a  theme. 
All  the  great  and  ancient  Chairs  of  England — those  of  Bentley, 
Newton,  Porson,  Lowth,  Gaisford,  Buckland,  Arnold — 
had  been  dead  failures, or  rather  nuisances,  but  the  Boden  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Sanscrit  was  a  success  and  a  glory  indeed.  This 
was  the  poetic  theory  of  the  matter.  The  unadorned  fact  is 
that  the  class  of  the  late  Professor,  who  was  the  first  holder 
of  the  Chair,  certainly  did  not  average  above  three  ;  and  that 
the  whole  number  of  his  pupils,  from  first  to  last,  probably 
did  not  amount  to  a  twentieth  part  of  those  who  went 
through  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Arnold.  The  lite¬ 
rary  works  connected  with  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  which  have 
made  Professor  W ilson’s  name  famous, were  undertaken  by  him 
under  the  patronage  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  would 
have  been  equally  undertaken  if  no  Boden  Chair  had  ever 
existed.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Professor  Muller's  literary 
activity  in  his  own  line  will  be  abated  by  his  failure  in  this 
election,  though  this  is  no  argument  either  for  depriving  him 
of  his  due  or  robbing  the  University  of  the  lustre  his  elec¬ 
tion  would  have  conferred  on  her  Sanscrit  Chair.  There 
may  hereafter  be  a  great  influx  of  missionary  pupils  into  the 
University,  but  there  was  no  symptom  of  such  an  influx 
under  the  late  Professor,  who  was  an  excellent  and  assiduous 
teacher.  Great  hopes  appear  to  be  entertained  of  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  Hindu  mind  by  preachers 
familiar  with  the  primitive  Sanscrit  Scriptures,  and  qualified 
to  confound  the  Brahmins  and  unsettle  the  convictions  of 
their  flock  by  pointing  out  the  discrepancy  between  the  pri¬ 
mitive  doctrine  and  the  established  superstitions  of  the 
country.  But  the  Brahmins  will  probably  be  soon  furnished 
with  a  theory  of  “  development  ”  suited  to  the  theological 
emergency.  Nor  does  the  history  of  religious  opinion  en¬ 
courage  us  to  assume  that  an  established  superstition  will  be 
at  once  discarded  by  its  devotees  when  proved  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  true  construction  of  the  primitive  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The  true  importance  of  the  Boden  Professorship  lies  in 
the  amount  of  the  salary,  which  approaches,  and  will  soon 
touch,  1000 1.  a-year.  This  it  was  which  animated  the  rival 
parties  to  sustain  a  long  and  stubborn  paper  war,  to  over¬ 
whelm  and  bewilder  the  constituency  with  masses  of  con¬ 
flicting  testimonials,  and  to  wrestle,  with  the  pertinacity  of 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  not  only  for  the  votes  of  the  living,  but 
for  the  posthumous  suffrages  of  the  dead.  Yet,  large  as  the 
income  is,  when  we  add  together  the  canvassing  expenses  of 
both  candidates  through  a  six  months’  contest,  which  must 
have  been  extravagantly  large,  the  rail  way -tickets  and  hotel 
bills  of  twelve  hundred  non-resident  voters — many  of  them 
brought  from  great  distances — and  the  loss  of  a  day’s 
work  to  a  large  number  of  professional  men,  we  shall 
find  that  not  much  less  than  three  years’  salary  in  money, 


or  money’s  worth,  was  wasted  by  the  mode  of  election. 
At  this  sacrifice  we  get  the  judgment  of  a  body  devoid, 
in  most  cases,  of  accurate  information,  utterly  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  and  ever  prone, 
as  experience  shows,  to  turn  a  literary  contest  into  a 
contest  for  some  party  object  with  which  they  are  better 
acquainted,  and  in  which  they  feel  a  more  lively  interest. 
If  elections  to  Professorships  by  Convocation  are  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  at  least  the  mode  of  voting  should  be  altered.  The 
members  of  Convocation  should  be  allowed  to  vote  by  post, 
transmitting  their  vouchers  to  the  Head  or  Bursar  of  their 
College,  who  would  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  No  reasonable  fear  of  fraud  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  case  of  such  a  constituency,  and  even  if  it 
could,  personation  is  at  least  as  easy'  under  the  present 
arrangement  as  forgery  would  be  under  that  which  we  pro¬ 
pose.  Under  the  existing  system,  not  only  is  a  ridiculous 
amount  of  money  and  time  wasted,  and  the  University  turned 
upside  down  for  several  days,  but  the  constituency  is,  in  effect, 
expurgated  of  its  most  eminent  members,  whose  occupations 
are  too  important  to  admit  of  their  coming  up  to  vote,  while 
the  neighbouring  incumbents  and  the  idler  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ai’e  available  upon  every  occasion.  If  the 
experience  of  the  past  election  should  lead  to  this  salutary 
change,  it  will  be  some  consolation  to  the  public.  The 
eminent  man  whose  claims  have  been  rejected  by  a  not  very 
satisfactory  tribunal  will  find  his  consolation  in  the  secure 
possession  of  a  literary  eminence  and  renown  which  no 
tribunal  but  that  of  the  world  of  letters  can  give  or  take  away. 


HESSE  CASSEL. 

r|MI AT  the  Second  Chamber  of  a  very  small  German 
JL  State  should  have  declined  to  accept  a  Constitution 
offered  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  Diet  should,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  have  been  dissolved,  seems  as  unimportant  and  un¬ 
interesting  an  event  as  could  well  be  imagined.  But  great 
questions  are  often  really  tried  on  very  little  points  ;  and 
this  contest  between  the  Elector  of  ITesse  and  his  Second 
Chamber  is  like  the  imaginary  dispute  between  Boe  and 
Doe,  by  which  the  right  to  broad  acres  and  rich  rent-rolls 
was  tried  a  few  years  ago.  A  matter  is  at  issue  which  has 
for  many  yeai'S  divided  the  Princes  and  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Elector  is  quite  willing  that  his  subjects  should 
have  a  Constitution,  but  then  he  wants  to  give  it  them.  His 
subjects  say  they  have  got  a  Constitution  which  is  illegally 
in  abeyance,  and  they  insist  on  its  being  restored.  The 
quarrel  is  precisely  the  same,  on  a' very  little  scale,  as  that 
which  divides  Austria  and  Hungai'y  on  a  great  scale.  A 
Constitution  which  is  given  by  a  Sovereign  can  be  taken 
away  at  any  moment  by  its  donor ;  but  a  Constitution  that 
is  a  law  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  people  imposes  on  him  the 
necessity  of  venturing  on  an  act  of  positive  illegality  if  he 
invades  the  liberties  of  his  people.  According  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  theory  of  government,  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  is 
perfectly  right  in  declining  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  bound 
by  the  law  ;  and  if  Austria  were  not  going  down  hill  very 
fast,  the  Austrian  theory  of  government  would  continue 
to  prevail  in  Hesse  Cassel,  as  it  has  done  for  many 
years.  This  is  a  very  old  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  Elector  and  the  mild  and  peaceful  population  of  his 
little  patch  of  territory,  and  Austria  has  already,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  interfered  to  crush  the  resistance  which  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Elector’s  despotism  threatened  to  provoke. 
Federal  troops  were  moved  by  the  order  of  Austria  into 
Hesse  Cassel,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Electorate  was  reduced  to  as  perfect  tranquillity  as  its 
Sovereign  could  desire.  But  those  days  are  gone  by  now. 
Austria  has  quite  enough  to  do  in  minding  her  own  concerns, 
and  Prussia  has,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  declared  that  no 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Electorate  shall  be  permitted. 
The  issue  cannot,  therefore,  be  really  doubtful.  The  Diet  is 
sure  to  have  the  best  of  it,  and  the  Elector  must  either 
yield  or  go  altogether  away  and  fall  back  on  one  of  those 
colonelcies  of  Austrian  regiments  which  appear  to  be  the  por¬ 
tion  of  dethroned  Princes.  It  is  not  the  fate  or  the  future  of 
Hesse  Cassel  that  excites  our  interest,  but  the  attitude  which 
Prussia  may  assume  in  the  affair.  Plere,  at  last,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  shown  itself  in  which  the  real  strength  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  Prussia  will  be  displayed.  She  may  let  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  slip,  or  she  may  take  occasion  to  make  an  advance 
towards  the  leadership  of  Germany,  and  her  passivity  or  her 
courage  may  very  probably  decide  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  which  Europe  awaits  the  solution. 
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All  the  world,  Germans  as  much  as  the  rest  of  mankind, 
see  that  the  position  of  a  nation  ruled  over  by  thirty-six  sove-  ; 
reigns,  and  placed  between  two  great  despotisms,  is  perilous 
to  the  last  degree.  All  the  world,  except  a  few  hundred 
dependents  of  the  minor  German  Courts,  see  that  the  peril  | 
can  only  be  got  rid  of  effectually  by  a  change  of  a  very  whole¬ 
sale  and  radical  character.  If  the  Hungarians  hill  away  from 
Austria,  and  take  their  Sclavonic  neighbours  with  them, 
the  German  provinces  of  the  Empire  will  only  add  to  the 
necessity  of  some  system  being  arranged  that  will  absorb 
them ;  and  when  the  prestige  of  Austria  is  gone,  and  the 
very  name  of  Austria  may  perhaps  be  extinct,  Prussia 
will  stand  out  as  the  only  representative  and  head  of 
Germany.  It  is  possible  that,  if  this  headship  were 
recognised,  the  minor  sovereigns  might  retain  their  Crowns 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  as  vicegerents  of  Prussia ; 
but,  unless  Germany  is  united  on  some  thoroughly  new 
basis,  it  will  soon  be  nothing  more  than  the  great  sporting- 
ground  of  France  and  Russia,  where  those  Powers  will  ride 
about  at  will,  sure  of  starting  some  timid  victim  of  the 
chase  whenever  a  meet  is  arranged.  But  the  Germans  are 
just  enough  alive  to  their  situation  to  be  aware  of  the 
direction  in  which  their  interests  lie.  They  desire,  in  a 
vague  and  placid  way,  the  creation  of  a  United  Germany, 
and  two  candidates  are  in  the  field  to  supply  them  with 
what  they  want.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  one 
of  these  candidates  is  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
He  is  anxious  above  all  things  to  attain  the  political 
objects  which  his  uncle  attempted,  but  he  pursues  them 
by  a  different  way.  He  wishes  to  make  France  mistress  of 
the  Continent,  and  to  minister  to  the  passion  for  territorial 
aggrandizement  by  which  even  the  most  sensible  Frenchmen 
are  devoured ;  but  he  also  wishes  to  escape  such  a  collision  with 
the  natioual  feeling  of  his  neighbours  as  that  which  stimulated 
even  the  Spaniards  to  lend  a  nominal  assistance  to  theirEnglish 
deliverers,  and  for  a  moment  united  Germany  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence  and  revenge.  Louis  Napoleon 
will  not,  we  may  be  sure,  if  he  can  possibly  help  it,  awTake 
the  spirit  of  so  deadly  an  opposition.  His  policy  is  to  flatter 
the  national  pride  of  the  Germans  by  offering  to  help  them 
towards  the  unity  they  desire  and  the  position  in  Europe 
which  a  united  Germany  ought  to  assume.  The  only  con¬ 
ditions  he  asks  are  that  he  shall  have  the  credit  of  doing 
the  work,  and  that  he  shall  be  paid  for  his  trouble  by  the 
cession  of  the  Rhine  Provinces.  At  present  he  does  not 
seem  very  near  attaining  his  aim.  But  he  can  afford  to 
wait ;  and  if  Austria  were  broken  up,  and  Prussia  showed 
herself  unequal  to  the  call  made  on  her  resolution  and  states¬ 
manship,  there  is  no  saying  that  the  Germans  might  not 
turn  to  any  one  strong  enough  to  get  them  out  of  the  dead¬ 
lock  in  which  they  would  find  themselves  placed,  and  the 
Emperor  would  then  play  the  part  of  their  good-natured 
friend. 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  Germans  may  anticipate  his 
kind  offices,  and  do  the  work  of  regeneration  for  themselves. 
If  they  ai’e  well  managed  by  Prussia,  it  is  even  probable 
that  they  will  do  so.  Distracted  as  Germany  is,  it  is  still 
full  of  national  life,  and  pervaded  by  a  strong  wish  for 
national  independence.  The  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
strength  of  Germany  shrinks  from  making  Imperial  France 
the  arbitress  of  its  fate,  and  the  successful  resistance  which 
the  Prince  Regent  opposed  to  the  cajoleries  of  Louis 
Napoleon  at  Baden,  coupled  with  the  spirited  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium  against  French  encroach¬ 
ment,  have  cheered  the  Germans  to  hope  that  their  deliver¬ 
ance  may  come  from  themselves.  But  the  motive  power  is 
what  they  want,  and  the  motive  power  can  only  come  from 
Prussia.  Prussia  ought  very  shortly  to  be  able  to  supply  the 
necessary  force.  She  is  every  day  becoming  richer,  more 
liberal,  and  better  organized.  She  has  a  very  honest  Sove¬ 
reign  and  a  decent  army  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  one 
thing  she  has  not  got — there  is  no  Prussian  statesman.  Not 
any  single  Minister  in  the  present  Cabinet  is  of  more  than 
second-rate  abilities.  The  Manteufel  system  has  deadened 
the  energies  and  ci’ippled  the  career  even  of  its  opponents, 
and  bureaucracy  is  still  strong  enough  at  Berlin  to  force  on 
the  Regent  Ministers  whom  lie  and  his  best  advisers  know 
to  be  quite  the  wrong  men  for  the  places  they  fill. 
When  the  Bonn  police  case  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government,  the  highest  authorities 
found  themselves  fatally  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  to  whose  special  department  the  affair  belonged 
had  been  accepted  as  an  inevitable  legacy  from  the  preceding 
Cabinet,  and  that,  unless  he  were  openly  dismissed,  no  great 


change  in  the  relation  of  the  police  to  private  individuals 
could  be  attempted.  Since  then,  a  high  legal  official,  who 
has  ventured  to  incriminate  the  police  system  publicly  and 
eaimcstly,  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  resentment  of  his  supe¬ 
riors,  and  has  been  dismissed  from  his  post.  The  Cabinet 
contains  no  man  of  sufficient  mark  and  ability  to  turn  out 
discordant  members,  to  carry  a  liberal  policy  out  to  its  con¬ 
clusion,  and  to  take  advantage  of  passing  events.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  there  were  a  Prussian  Cavour,  he 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  very  legitimate  capital  out 
of  this  Hesse  Cassel  business.  He  would  impi’ess  upon  the 
general  mind  of  Germany  that  Prussia  was  determined  to 
assert  her  power,  and  take  advantage  of  the  sympathy  felt  for 
her  by  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  nation.  He  would 
take  care  not  only  that  the  Elector  of  Hesse  was  defeated, 
but  that  his  defeat  should  seem  attributable  to  Prussia.  It 
will,  in  fact,  be  due  to  Prussia  if  it  takes  place,  for  it  is 
the  prohibition  of  Federal  and  Austrian  intervention  which 
has  stimulated  the  Chamber  to  beard  its  Sovereign  ;  but  an 
able  statesman  would  make  this  evident  to  all  the  world, 
and  would  so  control  the  fortunes  of  this  little  State  as  to 
give  a  very  striking  illustration  of  what  Prussia  can  do  in 
Germany.  What  Prussia  most  requires,  in  order  to  assure 
her  success,  is  a  widely-spread  expectation  that  she  is  going 
to  succeed.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  has  been  kind  enough  to 
offer  her  a  very  easy  and  cheap  means  of  diffusing  this  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  if  she  does  not  take  advantage  of  it  she  will 
have  thrown  away  a  chance  that  is  not  likely  to  recur. 


CONSISTENCY. 

THERE  is  a  sort  of  argument  which  is  very  common  in  the 
present  day,  and  which  is  as  effective  as  it  is  common.  It 
is  used  to  refute  every  one  who  wishes  to  produce  considerable 
reforms  in  any  existing  institution  without  surrendering  what 
the  reformer  looks  upon  as  its  fundamental  principle.  “All 
this,”  it  is  said,  “  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  may  be  very  true  ; 
but  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  you 
profess.  Your  proper  character  is  that  of  a  destroyer,  not  a 
reformer;  you  should  go  further,  and,  taking  your  place  amongst 
recognised  heretics,  disabuse  yourselves  of  the  notion  that  you 
are  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  institutions  to  which  you 
cling  from  mere  sentiment  and  association.”  There  is  no  kind  of 
argument  which  derives  so  much  weight  from  other  than  logical 
sources.  It  flatters  the  unamiable  parts  of  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  attends  to  the  subject,  except  the  persons  against  whom  it 
is  directed.  Reformers  are  always  unpopular.  The  conservative 
adherents  of  the  opinions  or  institutions  which  it  is  proposed  to 
reform  hate  them  because  they  stand  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
same  ground,  because  they  can  appeal  to  common  principles, 
and  also  because  they  are  likely  to  exercise  a  far  stronger  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  younger  and  more  impressible  section 
of  the  conservative  party  than  men  whose  differences  are  wider 
and  better  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  party  dis¬ 
like  them  because  they  have  less  sympathy  with  their  real  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  institutions  which  are  the  object  of  attack  than  for 
the  bigoted  and  unintelligent  adherence  of  those  who  oppose  all 
alterations.  Those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  whole  subject,  or 
have  but  a  sluggish  and  transient  interest  in  it,  are  apt  to  sym¬ 
pathize  rather  with  the  advocates  of  the  extreme  opinions  on 
either  side  than  with  those  of  reformers.  It  looks  like  courage 
and  vigour  to  take  a  decisive  view,  and  it  saves  trouble  to  con¬ 
clude  that  one  or  the  other  of  two  sharply  opposed  views  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  what  looks,  at  the  first  glance,  like  a  compro¬ 
mise,  is  mere  weakness  and  trimming.  Thus  the  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency  is  one  which  enlists  the  sympathies  of  almost  all  observers 
against  those  who  are  taxed  with  it. 

To  those  who  take  a  more  serious  interest  in  the  subject-matter 
of  such  controversies  than  casual  curiosity  can  excite,  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  urged  against  particular  men  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little  importance.  That  a  man  is  incon¬ 
sistent  in  holding  two  opinions  shows  only  that  lie  is  placed  in  a 
disadvantageous  position.  It  does  not  prove,  and  it  has  no  sort 
of  tendency  to  prove,  either  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  either 
of  the  opinions  which  he  holds.  It  only  shows  that  it  is  possible 
to  put  them  in  a  contradictory  shape.  Contradiction,  as  the  very 
structure  of  the  word  implies,  is  primarily  a  matter  of  language  ; 
and  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  nothing  more.  Of 
course,  a  contradiction  may  go  beyond  this.  There  are  such 
things  as  real  dilemmas,  of  which  an  honest  man  can  accept  ouly 
one  branch ;  but  every  one  w  ho  has  ever  tried  to  think  wi  h  ui  y 
approach  to  fairness  and  patience  knows  that  they  are  the  most 
slippery  of  all  forms  of  argument,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
are  mere  verbal  tricks. 

The  charge  of  inconsistency  is  used  most  frequently,  and  with 
the  greatest  apparent  success,  in  theological  controversy.  It 
might  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  politics,  and  to  every  other 
subject  which  relates  to  the  practical  interests  and  affairs  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  frequency  of  its  application  to  theology  arises  from 
the  fact  that  all  religious  denominations  have  standards  of  belief 
to  which  a  more  or  less  explicit  declaration  of  assent  is  generally 
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required  from  the  ministers  of  the  denomination,  and  in  some  cases 
from  the  lay  members  also.  Thus  the  materials  for  a  charge  of 
inconsistency  are  ready  prepared  for  every  one  who,  for  the  time 
being,  occupies  a  position  of  avowed  hostility  to  any  recognised 
and  established  form  of  belief.  There  is,  however,  another 
reason  why  such  arguments  are  more  common  in  theological 
than  in  secular  controversy.  Theology  is  distinguished  from  most 
other  subjects  of  thought  by  the  circumstance  that  its  results 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  The  truth  or 
falsehood  of  its  propositions,  and  the  consequences  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  them,  cannot  be  made  manifest  till  after  death,  and 
thus  the  controversies  relating  to  them  in  this  life  are  in  a 
certain  sense  naturally  interminable.  The  effect  of  repealing  the 
Corn  Laws  is  a  matter  which  can  be  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  effects  of  embracing  one  way  of  thinking  or  another  upon 
theological  questions  never  can  be  determined,  because  it  is  con¬ 
tended — usually  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy — that  the 
most  important  of  them  lie  beyond  the  grave.  Experience,  there¬ 
fore,  plays  little  part,  or  at  least  little  avowed  part,  in  theological 
speculation,  though,  no  doubt,  it  insensibly  changes  the  point  of 
view  from  which  men  regard  such  questions,  and  modifies  the 
premisses  from  which  they  draw  their  conclusions  respecting  them. 
Now,  experience  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  argument  from  di¬ 
lemmas  and  inconsistencies  ;  and  therefore  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  theological  controversy  explains,  to  some  extent,  the 
ardour  with  which  theological  controversialists  use  it  against  each 
other’s  opinions. 

The  way  in  which  experience  destroys  the  value  of  such  argu* 
ments  in  relation  to  all  the  other  subjects  which  enlist  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  world  is  very  instructive.  It  shows  two  things — first, 
that  the  real  influence  of  any  opinions,  whatever  be  the  subject 
to  which  they  refer,  depends  upon  their  truth,  if  the  facts  that 
there  is  evidence  in  favour  of  them,  that  they  are  suitable  to  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  and  that  objections  to  them  can  be 
answered,  are  accepted  as  the  tests  of  truth.  It  shows,  secondly, 
that  people  may  have  firm  convictions  of  the  truth  of  true  opinions, 
and  that  those  convictions  may  rest  upon  reasonable  grounds, 
though  the  persons  who  entertain  them  are  not  only  unable  to 
explain  those  grounds,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to 
others  which  are  fallacious.  That  this  is  the  teaching  of  expe¬ 
rience  might  be  proved  by  almost  any  quantity  of  evidence ; 
but  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  perhaps  more  striking 
proof  of  it  than  any  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  the  eight  centuries  during  which  our  history  has  now  con¬ 
tinued,  some  aspects  of  some  truths  have  come  to  be  recognised  to 
some  extent.  We  are  still,  no  doubt,  far  from  knowing  the 
whole  truth  upon  the  subject  of  toleration.  But  it  appears  to  be 
established  that  no  opinions  obtain  amongst  us  at  present  for 
dissenting  from  which  people  ought  to  be  legally  punished.  The 
process  by  which  this  result  was  reached  was  precisely  that 
which  has  been  indicated  above.  It  was  shown  that  there  were 
reasons  in  its  favour,  that  it  was  suitable  to  the  feelings  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  human  nature,  and  that  the  objections  made  to  it 
were  capable  of  being  answered.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  desirable  that  people  should  have  a  right  to 
publish  what  they  please,  subject  to  the  right  of  a  popular  tri¬ 
bunal  to  say  whether  they  ought  to  be  punished  for  having  pub¬ 
lished  it,  and  of  the  practical  corollary  that  the  tribunal  in 
question  (a  jury)  ought  not  to  decide  that  a  publication  should 
be  punished  merely  because  it  may  be  exceedingly  unpleasant  to 
public  or  private  persons,  or  may  be  greatly  at  variance  with  esta¬ 
blished  opinions,  or  may  be  very  shocking  to  common  sentiments. 
These,  and  many  other  doctrines  of  the  same  sort,  which  appear 
to  us  perfectly  familiar,  but  which  have  gradually  attained  their 
present  position  by  similar  processes,  prove  the  truth  of  the  first 
of  the  two  propositions  advanced  above. 

The  second  proposition  is  perhaps  even  more  clearly  proved, 
though  it  is  less  generally  recognised.  The  incompleteness  with 
which  controversialists  understand  and  express  their  own  opinions 
is  a  consideration  as  important  as  it  is  neglected.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  it  is  neglected.  It  not  only  answers  the  purpose  of  a  con¬ 
troversialist,  but  it  is  essential  to  his  success  in  controversy,  to 
accept  his  opponent’s  statement  of  his  own  opinions.  It  would 
be  a  very  unwelcome  labour  to  most  men  to  construct,  in  favour 
of  an  opinion  which  they  proposed  to  attack,  the  best  argument 
that  they  could  find,  and  especially  to  construct  arguments 
better  than  those  which  had  been  already  advanced  by  the 
advocates  of  the  opinions  to  be  demolished.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reasons  why  men  entertain  opinions  are  hardly 
ever  identical  with  the  reasons  upon  w  hich  they  defend 
them.  A  man  believes  in  a  religious  or  political  creed 
because  he  has  been  brought  up  in  it,  because  it  suits  his 
character,  because  his  friends  believe  in  it,  because  he  is  brave, 
because  he  is  timid,  or  for  a  thousand  other  reasons  which  it  is 
impossible  to  specify,  and  of  which  he  himself  is  not  aware.  But 
these  are  not  the  grounds  on  which  he  defends  his  belief.  He 
must  choose,  for  that  purpose,  arguments  of  'which  others  will 
acknowledge  the  force  ;  and  as  the  weight  of  arguments  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  evidence  by  which  they  can  be  sup¬ 
ported,  and  as  different  kinds  of  evidence  are  accessible  to  diffe¬ 
rent  people,  it  often  happens  that  men  allege  in  favour  of  their 
opinions  the  reasons  which  accident  enables  them  to  support.  If 
a  man  happens  to  be  a  good  scholar,  he  will  support  his  views  on 
philological  grounds,  though  he  may  probably  have  accepted 
them  long  before  he  ever  thought  of  philology.  If  his 


tastes  have  led  him  to  study  physical  science  or  history,  or  to 
engage  in  active  life,  or,  in  short,  to  undertake  any  special 
pursuit  whatever,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  justify  his 
opinions  upon  the  data  which  that  pursuit  supplies,  although 
he  formed  them  quite  independently  of  it.  Thus  the  true 
reasons  why  opinions  prevail  appear  but  little  in  controversy, 
and  exercise  comparatively  little  influence  over  the  formal  results 
in  which  controversies  are  embodied.  When  the  Puritans  and 
Royalists  carried  their  controversy  to  the  length  of  civil 
war,  each  party  put  forward  abundance  of  dogmas  which  greatly 
misrepresented  their  own  views,  and  which  they  would  never 
have  worked  themselves  into  believing  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
heat  of  their  contention.  They  distorted  and  misrepresented 
their  own  views  even  more  than  they  misrepresented  those  of 
their  antagonists.  It  would  be  very  difficult  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  ascertain  what  either  party  had  in  their  minds.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  what  they  would  have  had  in 
their  minds  if  they  had  been  able  to  come  to  a  peaceable  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  differences,  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
country  shows  that  each  side  meant  something  much  more  and 
much  better  than  their  language  expressed. 

Though  controversies  express  but  very  imperfectly  the  minds 
of  those  who  take  part  in  them,  creeds  and  tests  frequently 
spring  from  them.  The  victorious  party  signalizes  its  victory  by 
erecting  a  sort  of  trophy  over  its  antagonists,  so  that  the  result 
of  a  controversy  fought  out  to  its  conclusion  always  is  that  the 
range  of  permissible  thought  is  narrowed,  and  that  views  which 
once  wrere  matters  of  opinion  become  matters  offaith.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
supplies  a  recent  example.  The  Papal  decision  upon  the  subject 
records  the  victory  of  one  of  two  contending  parties,  and  narrows, 
to  a  certain  definite  extent,  the  liberty  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
amongst  Roman  Catholics.  The  creed  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  is  another  instance.  Before  its  adoption,  it  was  possible 
for  a  person  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
hold  many  of  the  opinions  which  since  that  time  have  been 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  Protestants. 

In  political  affairs,  tests  are  not  often  imposed,  especially  in  free 
nations,  though  they  do  sometimes  occur ;  and  the  observations 
made  above  show  that  this  is  an  advantage,  because  a  test  is 
almost  sure  to  be  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding 
one  of  two  parties,  each  of  which  has  probably  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  course  which  the  majority  of  the  nation  has 
finally  adopted.  The  Reformation  in  England  may  no  doubt  be 
described  as  a  Protestant  victory,  but  much  of  its  character  is 
due  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  On  the  whole  the  Parliament 
and  the  Puritans  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  the  King  and  the  Church  have  left  a  deep  mark  on  the 
history  of  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  and  have  determined  our 
present  position  nearly  as  much  as  their  adversaries.  It  would 
have  been  an  immense  misfortune  if,  in  1688,  a  constitutional 
creed  had  been  invented,  if  assent  to  it  had  been  required  of  all 
politicians,  and  if  those  who  acquiesced  in  exclusion  by  its 
means  from  public  life  had  taunted  others  who  accepted  it  more 
or  less  successfully  with  political  inconsistency. 

In  many  departments  of  life,  apparent  inconsistency 
is  the  price  of  perpetuity.  As  recognised  standards  of 
belief,  whatever  be  the  subject  to  which  they  apply,  do  not 
express  either  the  belief  which  is  really  entertained,  or  the 
grounds  on  which  it  really  rests,  the  attempt  to  build  upon  the 
old  foundations,  and  to  adapt  the  existing  descriptions  of  old 
truths  to  new  discoveries,  will  occasionally  involve  the  most 
useful  of  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  apparent  contradictions, 
and  expose  them  to  the  attacks  of  critics  who  are  infinitely  their 
inferiors.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  men 
who  have  broken  with  all  the  precedents  of  life,  and  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  conclusion  that  experience  has  nothing  to 
teach  them,  should  abstain  from  the  satisfaction  of  proving  that 
the  institutions  or  opinions  which  they  renounce  cannot  con¬ 
sistently  be  remodelled  by  those  who  are  pledged  to  them. 
There  is  a  sort  of  mind  which  has  so  much  more  respect  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  narrow  rigid  system  than  for  any 
other  consideration,  human  or  divine,  that  it  cannot  conceive 
of  any  higher  form  of  consistency  than  that  of  consistent  slavery 
to,  or  rebellion  against,  some  verbal  standard  of  opinion.  The 
only  consistency  which  is  worth  having  is  consistency  with  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  an  institution — that  consistency  which  is 
capable  of  seeing  how  new  facts  may  be  made,  without  violence 
or  dishonesty,  to  take  their  place  in  those  great  and  varied 
collections  of  habits,  sentiments,  theories,  records,  principles, 
and  institutions  which  collectively  make  up  a  constitution  or  a 
religion. 


PUBLIC  AND  PBIYATE  SCHOOLS. 

TAOR  those  who  love  peace  in  this  world,  there  is  no  course 
JT  so  safe  as  thorough  unquestioning  partisanship.  Whatever 
opinions  you  utter  on  any  controversy  you  will  certainly  be 
abused  by  one  side  or  the  other.  The  only  thing  to  aim  at  is  that 
you  may  not  be  abused  by  both.  And  abused  by  both  you  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be,  if  you  are  weak  enough  to  be  misled  by  the  idea 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  both  parties.  To  steer  a 
middle  course  is  only  to  catch  both  broadsides  at  the  same  time. 
An  inveterate  habit  that  we  have  unfortunately  formed  of  think¬ 
ing  for  ourselves  on  the  subjects  of  the  day  has  often  brought 
this  truth  verypalpably  home  to  us.  A  true-blue  partisan,  whether 
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in  a  large  controversy  or  a  small  one,  looks  upon  an  independent 
thinker  much  as  invading  generals  look  on  an  armed  peasantry.  A 
combatant  in  one  uniform  is  liable  to  be  shot  by  a  combatant  in 
another  uniform,  but  a  combatant  in  no  uniform  at  all  will  certainly 
be  banged  by  both  sides.  This  seems  likely  to  be  soon  our  own 
fate,  if  we  are  ever  unlucky  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  either 
side  in  the  great  Eton  controversy.  The  Cornhill  Magazine 
has  been  assailing  the  Eton  masters  with  open  and  plump  accu¬ 
sations  of  dishonesty,  and  fiercely  demanding  a  radical  change  of 
system  ;  and  the  Eton  masters  reply  with  equally  fierce  charges 
of  misrepresentation.  We  ventured  last  week  to  suggest  that  it  was 
not  a  case  for  revolution,  but  for  reform,  and  that  Eton  might  be 
made  to  satisfy  more  fully  the  educational  demands  of  the  present 
day  without  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  school. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  champions  is  most  furious 
at  this  unpardonable  attempt  on  our  part  to  break  the  ring  and 
stop  the  fight.  A  simultaneous  lunge  from  both  sides  has 
promptly  conveyed  the  reproof  our  temerity  deserved.  The  first 
post  brought  us  at  the  same  moment  a  savage  charge  from  Pater¬ 
familias  of  having  criticised  his  article  without  reading  it,  and  a 
pathetic  reproof  from  Dr.  Goodford,  the  Head-Master  of  Eton, 
for  taking  the  side  of  that  wicked  “  Paterfamilias.” 

It  is  recorded  of  Baron  Munchausen  that,  being  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  threatened  at  the  same  moment  by  a  crocodile  and  a  tiger, 
he  disposed  of  both  his  assailants  by  stepping  aside  and  allowing 
the  tiger  to  jump  down  the  crocodile’s  throat.  It  seems  to  us 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  Baron’s  example.  It  is 
not  our  habit  to  print  correspondence  ;  but  as  “  Paterfamilias” 
imagines  that  we  have  misrepresented  him  he  has  a  right  to  be 
heard ;  and  as  Dr.  Goodford  has  something  to  say  concerning 
“  Paterfamilias’  morals  and  pursuits  out  of  school,”  it  may 
be  as  well  to  hear  him  also.  Having  done  so,  we  beg  to  assure 
both  the  champions  that  we  shall  desist  from  all  further  at¬ 
tempts  at  mediation,  and  shall  leave  them  to  fight  out  the 
remaining  rounds  undisturbed,  if  not  in  peace. 

Eirst  comes  “  Paterfamilias”  : — 

Sir, — In  an  article  published  in  your  impression  of  last  Saturday,  headed 
“Public  and  Private  Schools,”  the  writer  animadverts  upon  a  letter  addressed 
by  me  upon  that  subject  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  He  asserts 
that  “I  have  not  objected,  as  Sir  John  Coleridge  and  others  have  done,  that 
the  Eton  masters  are  insufficient  in  numbers  effectively  to  guide  the  studies 
of  the  boys  and  to  maintain  a  proper  discipline  among  them.” 

Yet  at  page  646  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  the  writer  in  your  columns 
must  have  read  the  following  passage — always  supposing  that  he  read  nay 
letter  before  he  criticised  it. 

“  The  number  of  Eton  masters  who  teach  is  under  twenty;  the  number  of 
the  boys  they  are  supposed  to  teach  is  not  far  short  of  85o.  Of  these  twenty 
masters,  five  are  devoted  to  the  tuition  of  lower  schools,  in  which  there  are 
about  100  very  young  boys;  leaving  750  senior  boys  to  be  instructed  by  15 
instructors — which  is  impossible.” 

I  might  quote  several  other  passages  in  both  the  letters  addressed  by  me 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  on  “  Private  and  Public  Schools,” 
which  would  equally  disprove  the  justice  of  the  criticism  of  which  I  complain 
— but  this  one  is  conclusive  and  sufficient. 

I  feel  certain  that  your  sense  of  fair  play  will  give  this  remonstrance 
of  mine  a  prominent  place  in  your  next  impression. 

I  am,  Sir, 

9th  Dec.  i8<So.  Your  faithful’servant, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Deview.  Paterfamilias. 

The  point  is  immaterial  enough,  for  what  we  complained  of  in 
“Paterfamilias’  ”  letter  was  not  the  omission  of  objections  that 
were  good,  but  the  maintenance  of  objections  that  were  bad. 
Probably  it  was  only  taken  to  give  a  colour  to  the  insinuation 
that  “  we  had  not  read  his  letter  before  we  criticised  it.”  But  it 
was  precisely  because  we  had  read  the  whole  of  his  letter  that 
we  placed  on  it  the  interpretation  he  contests.  The  question 
between  us  is  as  to  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  word  “  in¬ 
structed  ”  in  the  extract  which  he  quotes.  Our  complaint  against 
him  precisely  was  that  he  did  not  use  it  in  the  popular  sense, 
viz.  as  a  synonym  of  “teach;”  but  that  he  attempted  to  include 
in  it,  and  to  blame  the  Eton  masters  for  not  including  in  it,  the 
“  supervision  out  of  school  ”  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  private 
schools.  He  is  wise  only  to  quote  one  sentence  from  his  own 
letter — he  could  not  have  quoted  more  with  safety.  Three  sen¬ 
tences  further  on,  it  proceeds  to  argue  out  the  charge  just  made, 
that  the  instructors  are  too  few,  and  the  terms  in  which  the 
argument  is  stated  abundantly  prove  that,  spite  of  his  present 
denial,  he  did  mean  by  “  instruction”  not  mere  teaching,  but  a 
sort  of  surveillauce  which  is  fatal  to  the  very  idea  of  a  public 
school  : — • 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  hours  and  minutes  which  the  day  contains 
with  the  amount  of  school  and  private  business  to  be  gone  through  bv  the 
twenty  Eton  tutors,  will  convince  the  most  prejudiced  that  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  diameter-  or  supervision  over  the  manners,  morals,  and 
pursuits  of  the  hoys  under  their  care  when  out  of  school  is  impossible.  With 
a  larger  number  of  masters,  such  acquaintance,  and  such  supervision,  would 
be  easy  enough. 

If,  however,  in  spite  of  these  words,  he  really  does  now  believe 
that  the  functions  thus  assigned  to  an  instructor  are  not  his  true 
functions — that  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  teacher,  and  not  a 
father  confessor  or  a  police-spy — we  trust  he  will  use  his  power¬ 
ful  pen  to  remedy  the  mischief  which  ,the  ambiguity  of  his 
language  may  have  caused. 

Dr.  Goodford  is  a  still  more  puzzling  correspondent.  He  writes 
an  indignant  letter  to  complain  of  our  assertion  that  the  Eton 
masters  have  been  selected  less  by  merit  than  by  chance,  and 
appeals  to  our  sense  of  fairness  to  insert  the  whole  of  his  letter 
OV  part  of  it.  Two  days  later,  he  writes  to  say  that  he  did  not 


mean  we  were  to  insert  it,  but  only  to  make  use  of  it  to  correct 
what  we  had  said  before.  How  we  are  to  do  this  without  insert¬ 
ing  what  he  tells  us,  is  a  question  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
elucidate.  The  problem  of  inserting  his  corrections  without  in¬ 
serting  any  part  of  his  letter  is  beyond  our  capacity — the 
nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  it  is  to  print  only  the  more 
material  parts : — 

I  have  appointed  during  my  mastership  the  seven  last  of  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  the  article  refers  to  aid  me  in  the  upper  school ;  four  of  them  from 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  One  of  them  took  his  B.A.  degree  before  the 
Classical  Tripos  was  open  to  him.  He  was,  however,  Craven  University 
scholar  and  Brownie’s  medallist.  Three  have  been  appointed  since,  and 
neither  of  them  held  a  lower  place  than  fifth  in  the  first  class.  Of  the  three 
other  gentlemen  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  our  staff,  one 
was  a  Fellowr  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Person  University  scholar, 
fourth  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  declared  by  the  Examiners  for  the  Craven 
Scholarship  to  have  acquitted  himself  before  them  so  as  to  deserve  special 
commendation.  The  remaining  two  are  both  first-class  men  at  Oxford.  Both  of 
them  obtained  open  Fellowships  there.  One  was  a  Balliol  scholar,  and  the 
other  tutor  of  his  College. 

On  this  state  of  facts  fie  challenges  us  to  admit  that  we  are 
mistaken.  Beally  this  is  very  embarrassing.  We  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  reply  that  would  be  very  conclusive,  but  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  one  that  would  be  polite.  The  per¬ 
plexity  of  this  discussion  is  that  it  must  either  be  confined  to 
general  assertions,  which  are  always  unsatisfactory,  or  it  must 
degenerate  into  personal  insult.  That  blasphemous  and  unfeeling 
Paterfamilias  ventures  to  say  of  certain  authorities  at  Eton, 
whose  names  he  gives,  that  at  the  time  of  their  elevation 
they  “  had  achieved  no  particular  distinction  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  or  in  any  branch  of  literature,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
kind.”  We  should  give  to  this  discussion  an  acrimony 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  import  into  it  if  we  imitated  so 
uncivil  au  example.  We  must  therefore  decline  the  war  of  per¬ 
sonalities  to  which  Dr.  Goodford  invites  us,  and  will  only  remind 
him  that  it-  is  not  on  the  seven  last  comers  that  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Eton  masters,  or  the  estimate  the  world  forms  of 
them,  will  principally  depend.  We  are  delighted  that  Dr.  Good¬ 
ford  is  introducing  a  new  element  of  intellectual  distinction, 
which  is,  we  hope,  leavening  the  mass.  But  the  mass  is  not 
leavened  yet.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  these  distin¬ 
guished  class-men  began  to  be  introduced  about  the  time  the 
Cambridge  Commission  began  to  be  talked  of.  The  connexion 
is  no  doubt  quite  accidental,  but  as  a  matter  of  precaution  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  a  remedy  on  which  the  patient 
had  thriven  so  well  had  been  continued  till  a  perfect  cui’e  was 
effected. 

Dr.  Goodford  complains  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  procure  publicity  for  the  defence  of 
Eton : — 

On  reading  the  letter  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  the  Provost  of  Eton  (Dr. 
Hawtrcy)  wrote  to  the  editor,  asking  whether  the  many  erroneous  statements 
therein  made  would  be  retracted  if  refuted.  He  received  in  reply  an  offer  to 
insert  “  a  smart  and  pleasant  article.” 

There  was  an  ingenious  inhumanity  about  this  offer.  If  any¬ 
thing  could  embitter  the  wounded  feelings  of  a  scholastic  dignitary 
at  being  criticised  in  a  periodical,  it  would  be  the  receipt  of  a 
request  that  he  would  defend  himself  “  in  a  smart  and  pleasant 
article.”  Can  any  old  Eton  boy  realize  to  himself  the  picture  of 
a  head-master,  or  a  quondam  head-master,  sitting  down  to  write 
something  smart  and  pleasant?  We  are  astounded  at  our  con¬ 
temporary’s  courage  in  proposing  it.  There  would  be  something 
terribly  grim  and  ghastly  in  such  merriment.  The  blood  would 
curdle  at  such  a  production  from  hands  that  ordinarily  produce 
but  little  pleasantness,  though  a  good  deal  of  smart — as  at  the 
jokes  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  or  the  small  talk  of  the  tricoteuses. 
But  our  contemporary  has  a  quick  eye  for  hidden  talent.  When 
he  wants  logic  and  solid  statesmanship  he  goes  to  Mr.  Buskin, 
in  whom  no  one  else  had  discerned  those  qualities;  and  we  all  know 
how  brilliantly  it  answered.  With  the  same  instinctive  penetration, 
when  he  wants  anything  funny  and  smart,  he  goes  to  Dr.  Hawtrey 
and  Dr.  Goodford.  We  trust  the  coy  wits  may  yet  be  prevailed 
upon.  Dolce  est  desipere  in  loco — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine.  Christmas-tide  is  the  time  for  morris-dancing  and 
masquerades,  and  how  can  a  Provost  of  Eton  masquerade  more 
effectual^  than  by  writing  in  the  Cornhill ?  It  is  the  season  of 
the  Saturnalia,  when  men  exchanged  their  parts  of  old,  and 
slaves  became  masters  for  a  time.  It  would  be  a  graceful  homage 
to  classical  antiquity  if  this  interesting  custom  were  adapted  to 
modern  times,  and  Dr.  Goodford  were  to  take  up  the  pen  of  a 
“  smart  and  pleasant”  writer,  while  “Paterfamilias”  armed  himself 
with  the  birch.  We  don’t  know  what  the  Eton  boys  would  think 
of  the  latter  arrangement,  but  we  are  sure  that  a  comic  defence 
of  the  Eton  system  from  the  pen  of  their  head-master  would  be 
received  with  universal  jubilation. 


115 ELAND  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

ETTHO  is  to  he  king  of  the  country  which  (barring  its  climate) 
it  may  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  argument,  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world  ?  There  is  a  little  difficulty  about  the  matter, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  in  the 
field.  Marshal  MacMahon  has  claims  the  existence  of  which 
none  but  a  latitudinarian  or  a  sceptic  would  attempt  to  disprove. 
He  is  a  general,  he  has  been  distinguished  for  his  prowess  and 
tact  in  the  battle-field,  and  he  is  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  sweet 
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DURIOUS  STORIED  TRADITIONS  OF  SCOTTISH 

Life.  By  Alexander  Leighton,  Editor  and  One  of  the  Authors  of  “The  Border 
Tales.” 

CONTENTS :  ^ 

The  Amateur  Robbery  at  Muttonhole.  I  The  Cradle  of  Logic. 

The  Dowser  of  Arthur’s  Sent.  The  Bi  ide  of  Bell’s  Tower. 

The  College  Porter  of  St.  Andrews.  Sw  inton  House  and  its  Fairy. 

The  House  in  Bell’s  Wynd.  (  The  Murder  in  the  King’s  Park  in  1715. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  the  Thirty -fourth  Thousand,  in  Post  Svo,  price  7s.  Gd. 

<51  OYER’S  MODERN  HOUSEWIFE.  Comprising  Receipts 

uJ  for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of  Every  Meal  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
Nursery  and  Sick  Room.  By  the  late  Alexis  Soyer.  With  illustrations  on  Wood,  &c. 
“All  who  have  food  to  cook  should  buy  this  book.”—  Morning  Chronicle. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SOYER’S  GASTRONOMIC  REGENERATOR;  or. 

System  of  Cookery  for  the  Kitchens  of  the  Wealthy.  Eighth  Thousand,  8vo,  15s.  cloth. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court. 


Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. ;  by  post,  4s.  8d. 

THE  ART  OF  EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING:  Hints  for  the 

-R-  pulpit,  the  Senate,  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-General,  and  Professor  at 
the  Sorbonne. 

“  A  book  of  suggestions  for  men  who  would  practice  extempore  speaking  .  .  .  Eloquent, 
forcible,  full  of  apposite  illustrations.”— Athenaeum. 

London:  Bosworth  and  Harrison, 215,  Regent-street. 


This  day,  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

T  ECTtJE.ES  chiefly  on  Subjects  relating  to  the  USE  and 

JU  MANAGEMENT  of  LITERARY  and  SCIENTIFIC  and  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTES. 
By  II.  Whitehead,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Clapliam;  T.  C.  Whitehead,  M. A.,  Incumbent  of 
Gawcott,  Bucks;  and  VV.  Driver. 

“We  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  really  important  contributions  ever 
made  to  Social  Science.  It  is  full  of  profound  thought  and  practical  information.”— Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette. 

London  :  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 


Just  published.  Two  Vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  21s. 

SPEECHES  IN  PAELI AMENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

O  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LATE  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  ESQ.  Edited  by  Lord  Lovainb, 
M.P. 

“The  speeches,  dating  from  Mr.  Drummond’s  return  to  [parliamentary  life  in  1817,  are 
brilliant,  original,  and  entirely  unaffected  by  ordinary  prejudices  and  conventionalities. 
In  many  instances  they  must  have  been  beside  the  purpose  of  the  debate ;  but  they  contain 
more  striking  aphorisms,  more  pregnant  epigrams,  more  pointed  statements  of  abstract 
truth,  than  the  collective  eloquence  of  a  dozen  ministers  and  leaders  of  opposition.  It 
might  be  expected  that  so  acute  and  original  a  mind  would  provide  for  itself  a  suitable 
mo  le  of  exnr  ssion  ■  and  Mr.  Drummond’s  language  is  remarkable  for  its  idiomatic  felicity 
and  force.”— Saturday  Review. 

London:  Bosworth  and  Harrison,  215,  Regent-street. 


Just  published,  12rao,  price  2s.  Gd. 

ON  PARTY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

Y/  By  the  Rev.  Sanderson  Robins,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
Rural  Dean. 

London  :  Bell  and  Daddy,  180,  Fleet-street. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  NEW  ZEALAND,  from 

A  Authentic  Document  s.  By  E.  Harold  Browne,  B.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Cambridge :  Dkighton,  Bell,  and  Co.  London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Now  ready,  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  PSALTER  or  PSALMS  OF  DAVID,  in  English 

Verse,  with  Pre  race  and  Notes.  By  A  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  tin*  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Reverenu  the 
Professors  of  Divinity  in  that  University. 

_ Cambridge:  Brighton,  Bell,  and  Co.  London:  Bell  and  Dai.dy. 

TJE  AR SON'S  'EXPO STlION  OF  THE  CREED.  Edited 

by  Temple  Ohbvalliek,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Durham,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  tho  Cambridge  University  Press,  and  Sold  by  George  Cox.  at 
the  Cambridge  Warehouse, 82, Paternoster -row,  London;  and  by  Deigeton,  Bell,  and 
Co.,  Cambridge. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
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MR.  THACKERAY’S  NEW  STORY. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY,  1861,  will 

contain  the  commencement  of  a  NEW  STORY’  by  Mr.  THACKERAY",  to  be  continued 
through  Sixteen  Numbers,  entitled,  “THE  A TlY K N TURKS  OE  PHILIP  ON  HIS 
WAY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD;  SHOWING  WHO  ROBBED  HIM,  WHO  HELPED 
Him,  and  Who  Passed  Him  By." 


THE  CONDUCT  OE  LIFE.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

Author  of  “Essays,”  “Representative  Men,”  &c.  Library  Edition.  Post  fivo, 
price  6s.  cloth.  {Now  ready. 

Also,  A  CHEAPER  EDITION,  price  Is.  cloth. 

%*  Both  these  Editions'.are  published  in  conjunction  with  the  Author. 


II. 

SHAKSPERE:  HIS  BIRTHPLACE  AND  ITS  NEIGH- 

BOURHOOD.  By  J.  R.  Wise.  With  Twenty-five  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Linton. 
Crown  Svo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  handsomely  hound  in  ornamental  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  price  7s.  Gd.  [Now  ready. 


hi. 

LEGENDS  FROM  FAIRY  LAND :  with  the  History  of 

Prince  Glee  and  Princess  Trill,  the  Condign  Punishment  of  Aunt  Stite; 
the  Adventures  of  the  Great  Tuflongbo;  and  the  Story  of  the  Black  Cat  in 
the  Giant’s  Well.  By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “The  Wortlebank  Diary,”  “  Kathie 
Braude,”  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Eight  Illustrations  by  Sanderson,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

[ Now  ready . 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS,  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THEIR 

HISTORY ;  to  which  are  added,  Extracts  from  a  Journal  kept  during  an  Eastern 
Tour  in  the  years  1856-57.  By  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Drew,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Revealed 
Economy  of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  “  Scripture  Studies,”  &c.  Post  Svo,  with  Map,  price 
10s.  Od.  cloth.  [Note  ready . 


EGYPT  IN  ITS  BIBLICAL^  RELATIONS  AND  MORAL 

ASPECT.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Foulkes  Jones.  Post  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

{Just  ready . 


VI. 

TURKISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.  By  Walter 

Thornbury,  Author  of  “Life  in  Spain.”  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  with  Eight  Illus¬ 
trations,  price  21s.  cloth.  {Now  ready. 


BERMUDA:  ITS  HISTORY,  GEOLOGY,  CLIMATE, 

PRODUCTS,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE,  GOVERNMENT.  &c.  By  Theodore 
L.  Godet,  M.D.  Post  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth.  {Just  ready. 

VIII. 

LAVINIA.  By  the  Author  of  “Doctor  Antonio,”  and 

“  Lorenzo  Benoni.”  Three  Vols.  Post  Svo. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 


13,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

- - 

"BRITISH  ARTISTS,  FROM  HOGARTH  TO  TURNER: 

-L*  being  a  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

TWO  YEARS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY.  By 

-A-  Frederika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  Two  Vols. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 

^  Gentleman.”  One  Vol.,  10s.  Gd.,  elegantly  bound. 

“A  most  charming  volume;  one  which  all  women,  and  most  men,  would  he  proud  to 
possess  .''—Chronicle. 

TRAVELS  in  the  regions  of  the  amoor, 

j-  and  the  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  on  the  CONFINES  of  INDIA  and  CHINA. 
By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S..  F.R.G.S.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty.  Second 
Edition.  With  Map  and  83  Illustrations.  £2  2s.  bound. 

T  ODGE’S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE  for  1861, 

JDJ  under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Nobility.  Thirtieth  Edition,  One  Vol.  Royal  Svo,  with  the 
Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Gd. 

A/TEMORIALS  of  ADMIRAL  LORD  GAMBIER,  G.C.B., 

^vJL  with  Original  Letters  from  Lords  Chatham,  Nelson,  Castlereagh,  Mulgrave, 
Holland,  Mr.  Canning,  &c.  Edited,  from  Family  Papers,  by  Lady  Chatterton. 
Second  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  28s. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

“A  very  pleasant,  readable  hook.”— Athenaeum. 

TWELVE  O’CLOCK :  a  Christmas  Story.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Grandmother’s  Money,”  &c.  Bound  and  Illustrated.  (Just  ready.) 

SIR,  B.  BURKE’S  FAMILY  ROMANCE;  or,  Domestic 

I—’  Annals  of  the  Aristocracy.  Price  5s.  bound  and  illustrated.  Forming  the  New 
Volume  of  Hxiest  AMD  Blackett’s  Stamdakd  Libhaey. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOOR.  By  the  Author  of 

J-  “Margaret  Maitland.”  Three  Vols. 

"M~ AGDALEN  HAVERING.  By  the  Author  of  “The 

-LtJL  Verneys.”  Three  Vols. 

1TIGH  PLACES.  By  G.  T.  Loyvtii,  Esq.  Three  Vols. 

“A  tale  of  uncommon  interest.  There  is  in  it  a  freshness  of  feeling,  a  fineness  of 
perception,  and  a  facility  of  expression  as  delightful  as  rare.” — Globe. 

'THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES.  By  the  Author 

J-  of  “  Margaret  and  Her  Bridesmaids,”  &c.  Three  Vols. 

THE  WORLD’S  VERDICT.  By  the  Author  of  “The 

L  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  “  Creeds,”  &c.  Three  Vols.  (Just  ready.) 


ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Each  work  complete  in  One  Vol.,  price  5s.,  elegantly  bound,  and  Illustrated, 

XT  UR  ST  AND  BLACKETTS  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 


1.  Sam  Slick’s  Nature  and  Human 

Nature. 

2.  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

3.  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross. 

4.  Nathalie.  By  Miss  Kavan agh. 

5.  A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women 
g.  Adam  Graeme. 

7.  Sam  Slick’s  Wise  Saws. 


8.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Popes. 

9.  A  Life  for  a  Life. 

10.  Leigh  Hunt’s  Old  Court  Suburb. 

11.  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids. 

12.  Sam  Slick’s  Old  Judge. 

13.  Darien.  By  Eliot  Warburton. 

U.  Sir  b.  Burke’s  Family  Romance, 
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new  WORK  ok  the  philosophy  of  civilisation. 

Just  published,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  NATIONS;  or,  the  Principles 

of  National  Development  in  their  Relation  to  Statesmanship:  a  Study 
in  Analytical  History. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  LORD  MACAULAY’S 
LAYS  OF  ROME. 

New  Edition,  price  21s.  cloth;  or  4*2s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday, 

Lord  Macaulay’s  lays  of  ancient  rome. 

With  Illustrations,  original  and  from  the  antique,  by  G.  Scharf, 
engraved  on  Wood  by  S.  Williams. 

An  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  “Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  with  “Ivry” 
and  the  “Armada,”  in  lfimo,  with  Vignette,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d.  in 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


ENGLISH  POLITICAL  SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 

Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

OLITICAL  BALLADS  of  the  SEVENTEENTH  and 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES,  annotated  by  II.  Walker  Wilkins. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MARSHMAN’S  LIFE  OF  HAVELOCK. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  12s.  Gd. 

Tl/TEMOIRS  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY" 

JxL  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Marshman.  Second 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

“The  new  Memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Have-  |  tone  of  the  writer’s  mind  is  in  perfect 
look  is  written  by  one  of  his  wife's  family  |  harmony  with  that  wlftch  characterized 
with  an  affectionate  admiration,  which  i  Havelock  himself,  the  memoir  is  in  every 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  share.  We  j  respect  the  better  for  the  point  of  view 
obtain  from  it  the  most  intimate  acquaint-  |  from  which  it  has  been  written.” 
ance  with  its  hero;  and  as  the  religious  Examiner. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


SYDNEY  SMITH. 

The  Second  Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  rey. 

SYDNEY  SMITH:  a  Selection  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  in 
his  Writings  and  Conversation. 

“In  these  selections,  made  with  great  |  which  have  now  reached  the  dignity  of 
taste  and  discrimination,  we  are  presented,  :  maxims  or  aphorisms,  and  the  author- 
almost  at  a  glance,  with  the  brightest  and  I  ship  of  which  is  not  unfrequently  attri- 
best  of  the  writings  of  the  facetious,  pure,  |  buted  by  the  superficial  reader  to  Sliak- 
and  elegant-minded  Sydney  J^mith  ;  in-  speare,  13acon,  or  Addison.” 
eluding  all  those  sayings  and  sentences  '  Glasgow  Herald. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


The  Second  Edition,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth, 

My  ltfe,  and  what  shall  i  do  with  it? 

a  Question  for  Young  Gentlewomen.  By  an  Old  Maid. 

“It  is  written  with  good  feeling,  and  keen  power  of  observation.  Almost  every 
also  with  that  crowning  virtue— the  only  page  affords  examples  of  this.” 
virtue  that  brings  its  own  reward — good  Saturday  Review. 

sense.” — Athenamm.  “  The  work  of  one  thoroughly  con- 

“  The  intellectual  merits  of  the  book  versant  with  her  subject,  and  whose  know- 
are  very  striking.  They  consist  in  strong  ledge  of  its  details  is  derived  not  from 
good  sense,  the  generosity  which  usually  rea  ing,  but  from  active  and  diligent  em- 
accompanies  that  quality,  and  a  singularly  ployment.” — Record. 

Loudon:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  ABBE  DOMENECH. 


Just  published,  in  Two  Yols.  8vo,  with  a  Map,  about  Sixty  Woodcuts, 
and  other  Illustrations,  price  36s.  cloth, 


OEVEN  YEARS’  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  GREAT 

L5  DESERTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  the  Abbe  Domenecii, 
Author  of  “  Missionary  Adventures  in  Texas  and  Mexico.” 


“  The  Abbd  Domenech’s  work  is  full  of 
interest;  it  impresses  us  generally  with  a 
conviction  of  the  good  faith,  simple-heart¬ 
edness,  perseverance,  industry,  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  observation  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  its  excellent  author.  The  de¬ 
scriptive  parts,  in  particular,  are  very 
well  done,  being  at  once  picturesque  and 
exact;  vivid  enough  to  suggest  the  sceni- 
cal  reality,  and  sympathetic  enough  to 
London :  Longman,  Green, 


present  ‘  the  mysterious  reflection  of  the 
mind,  which  seems  to  appeal  to  us  from 
the  landscape,  ’  without  any  sacrifice 

of  scientific  accuracy . The  chapters 

on  Indian  literature  contain  much  curious 
matter.  The  final  chapter  of  the  work 
discusses  the  question  of  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  probable  future  of  this  de¬ 
voted  people.” — Spectator. 

,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


SIR  B.  BURKE’S  WORK  ON  THE  VICISSITUDES  OF 
ENGLISH  FAMILIES. 

The  First  and  Second  Series,  in  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  each, 

"VICISSITUDES  OF  FAMILIES:  Essays  and 

*  Narratives  illustrating  the  surprising  Mutability  of  Fortune  in  the 
History  of  our  Noble  Houses.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms;  Author  of  the  “ Peerage  and  Baronetage,”  &c. 

The  First  Series  (Fifth  Edition)  and  the  Second  Series,  constituting 
the  complete  Work,  may  now  be  had. 

“Nothing  more  romantic  than  these 
true  stories  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction.” — Leader. 

“  Ulster  has  here  given  us  an  agreeable 
book  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  genealogy.  Our  novelists 
hardly  dream  of  the  material  for  fiction 
which  lies  buried  in  county  and  family 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


mstories — doors  wmen,  except  in  rare 
instances,  are  hopelessly  unreadable.  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  in  this  instance,  comes  as 
a  medium  between  that  world  and  the 
ordinary  reading  public,  and  takes  ad- 
advantage  of  his  position  with  taste  and 
skill.” — Athenceum. 


CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON’S  “ST.  PAUL,”  NEW  EDITIONS. 
In  Two  Yols.  Square  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  and 
Four  Plates,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 


Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected. 


Recent  American  Notices. 


“This  must  now  be  considered  as  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  at  least  in 
the  English  language.” 

Bibliotheca  Sacha. 

“Merits  high  praise  for  its  thorough 
research,  ample  and  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  excellent  spirit.” 

Bibliotheca  Sacba. 

“  This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit. 
It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  minister 
and  intelligent  layman.” 

Philadelphia  Presbyterian. 

“  This  work  is  a  noble  monument  of  the 
zeal,  ability,  and  piety  of  its  authors.  .  .  . 
The  traces  of  conscientious  fidelity,  open- 
hearted  candour,  and  earnest  piety,  are 
manifest  on  every  page.” 

North  American  Review. 


“  We  know  of  no  more  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Apostolic  Age.” 

German  Reformed  Messenger. 

“We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete,  in¬ 
teresting,  and  valuable  contributions  to 
Biblical  learning  that  the  English  press 
has  ever  furnished.” 

Boston  Evening  Traveller. 

“  Its  descriptive  parts  are  drawn  with 
the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  its  historical 
and  narrative  parts  exhibit  great  extent 
of  research,  a  careful  sifting  of  materials, 
and  a  nice  faculty  of  arrangement.  The 
style  is  everywhere  clear  and  chaste.  We 
regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  Christian  literature  of  our  age.” 

New  York  Independent. 


The  Original  Edition,  with  more  numerous  Illustrations,  in  Two  Vols- 
4to,  price  £2  8s.,  may  also  be  had. 

London:  Longman,  Greek,  Longman,  and  Roberts, 


THE  CANADIAN  RED  RIVER  AND  ASSINNIBOINE  AND 
SASKATCHEWAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITIONS. 

Just  published,  in  Two  Yols.  8vo,  with  Twenty  whole-page  Chromo- 
xylographs,  Seventy-six  Woodcuts,  Three  Maps  topographical  and 
geological,  Four  Plans,  and  a  Sheet  of  Profiles  of  the  Country  explored, 
price  42s.  cloth, 

"VfARRATIVE  of  the  CANADIAN  RED  RIVER 

*  ^  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  of  1857,  and  of  the  ASSINNI¬ 
BOINE  and  SASKATCHEWAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  of  1858. 
By  Henry  Y^oule  Hind,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto;  in  charge  of  the 
Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  GEORGE  MOORE. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 


rnilE  LOST  TRIBES,  AND  THE 

THE  EAST  AND  OF  THE  WEST, 
and.  Translations  of  Hock  Keeords  in  India. 
Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians. 


As  the  title  indicates,  the  object  of 
this  work  is  to  prove  the  Hebrew  origin 
ot  the  8 axon  races.  This  is  attempted  by 
tracing  their  earliest  connexions  in  the 
East,  and  by  reference  to  historical  events 
and  existing  monuments.  The  inquiry 
enters  on  much  new  ground,  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  Author  to  afford  incidentally 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  Pro¬ 
phecy,  as  well  as  to  throw  some  new  light 
on  the  mystery  involving  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  Buddhism.  The  past  in¬ 
fluence  and  probable  future  of  the  Saxon 


SAXONS  OF 

With  new  views  of  Buddhism, 
By  Geoege  Moobe,  M.D., 

family  are  shown  to  bear  more  directly 
and  more  providentially  on  the  destiny  of 
the  human  race  in  the  mor  il  government 
of  the  world  than  ethnologists  and  histo¬ 
rians  have  hitherto  admitted.  The  subject 
extends  through  eighteen  chapters,  each 
of  which  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the 
general  argument,  which  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  as  far  as  possible  in  a  manner  to 
interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  more  in¬ 
structed. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


MISS  ACTON’S  COOKEKY-BOOK  THOROUGHLY  HE  VISED. 


Newly  revised  and  much  enlarged  Edition,  with  additional  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  in  Fcap.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

"Tl/rODERN  COOKERY  FOR  PRIVATE  FAMILIES 

-L'JL  reduced  to  a  system  of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully  tested 
Receipts,  in  which  the  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and  other  eminent  writers 
have  been  as  much  as  possible  applied  and  explained.  By  Eliza  Acton. 


fn  Acton’s  “  Cookery-Book”  both  the  quantity  of  every  article 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  each  Receipt,  and  the  time  required  for  its 
preparation,  are  minutely  stated.  The  Contents  are  as  follows : — 


1.  Soups.  2.  Fish. 

3.  Dishes  op  Shell-Fish. 

4.  Gravies.  5.  Sauces. 

6.  Cold  Sauces,  Salads,  &e. 

7.  Store  Sauces.  8.  Forcemeats. 

9.  Boiling,  Roasting,  &c. 

10.  Beep.  11.  Veal. 

12.  Mutton  and  Lamb. 

13.  Pork.  14.  Poultry. 

15.  Game. 

16.  Curries,  Potted  Meats,  &c. 

17.  Vegetables.  18.  Pastrt. 


19.  Soupfles,  Omlets,  &c. 

20.  Boiled  Puddings. 

21.  Baked  Puddings. 

22.  Eggs  and  Milk. 

23.  Sweet  Dishes,  or  Entremets. 

24.  Preserves.  25.  Pickles. 

26.  Cakes.  27.  Confectionert. 

28.  Dessert  Dishes. 

29.  Syrups,  Liqueurs,  &c. 

30.  Coffee,  Chocolate,  &c. 

31.  Bread. 

32.  Foreign  and  Jewish  Cookery. 


Preceded  by  copious  introductory  Chapters  on  Trussing  and  Carving. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF  MISS  SEWELL’S 
TALES  AND  STORIES. 


The  Set  of  Nine  Yols.  Crown  8vo,  price  £1  10s.  bound  in  cloth;  or,  each 
of  the  Nine  Works  complete  in  One  Vol.  separately  as  below. 


s 


TORIES  AND  TALES  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


“ AMY  HERBEKT .” 

AMY  HERBERT  .  2s.  6d. 

GERTRUDE  .  2s.  6d. 

EARL’S  DAUGHTER .  2s.  6d. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE  .  2s.  Gd. 

CLEVE  HALL  .  3s.  6d. 

IVORS;  OR,  THE  TWO  COUSINS  .  3s.  Gd. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON .  3s.  Gd. 

MARGARET  PERCIYAL  .  5s. 

LAN  ETON  PARSONAGE  .  4s.  Gd. 


OF 


“  While  older  readers  instinctively  recur 
to  the  ‘  Experience  of  Life*  as  foremost  in 
excellence  and  wisdom  among  the 
writings  of  the  present  author,  her  young 
admirers  will  as  instinctively  recal  ‘  Lane- 
ton  Parsonage’  as  their  prime  favourite. 
Youthful  readers  can  scarcely  enter 
critically  into  the  fineness  of  outline  and 
the  delicacy  of  finish  which  mark  each 
character,  the  exquisite  mosaic  inlaying 
the  whole  production  Laneton  Par¬ 
sonage’],  but  they  can  unconsciously  ap¬ 
preciate  the  result.  They  feel  that  the 
children  who  are  made  for  the  time, their 
companions  are  realities  in  their  good¬ 
ness  and  their  naughtiness :  and  high  as 
is  the  standard  set  before  them,  they  are 


taught  and  made  to  feci  that  by  following 
the  path  tracked  out  the  high  prize  may 
be  obtained.  To  the  thoroughness  and 
integrity,  the  absolute  rectitude  incul¬ 
cated  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  to 
the  tender  charity  extended  to  the  erring 
and  repentant,  we  arc  inclined  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  hold  these  works  take  on  readers 
of  all  classes  and  all  ages.  The  pure 
transparent  sincerity  tells  even  on  those 
who  are  apt  to  find  any  work  whose  aim 
and  object  are  religious,  heavy  and  un¬ 
interesting.  The  republication  of  these 
works  in  an  easily  accessible  form  is  a 
benefit  of  which  we  cannot  over-estimate 
the  solid  advantages .” — Globe. 


London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 
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